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ItfA.    For  all  naimn  beginning  with  this 
abbreviation  and  followed  by  Sa., 
Sra.,  or  Seflora,  see  Xuextra  Seflora. 

Naagarnep.    See  Nagonub. 

Naagotl.  A  Yurok  village  on  lower 
Klamath  r.,  just  below  Ayootl  and  above 
the  mouth  of  Blue  cr.f  n.  w.  Cal. 
■u|eU.-A.  L.  Kroebcr.  inf  n.  1905.  Hai-a-gutl.— 
Gibus  (IZbl)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  m.  138. 
1853. 

Naahmao  (Xa-ah-ma'-o,  'turkey').  A 
clan  of  the  Mahiean.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc., 
174,  1877. 

Naai  ('monocline').  A  Navaho  clan. 
Haa'i. — Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m, 
liH.  1X90.  Kaa'idine.— dbid.  (fine  =  'people'). 
Nu  i'/lne'. — Matthews,  Navaho  legend.*,  30, 1897. 

Naaik  (X'a'ink,  or  .Wurt,  'the  bear- 
berry').  A  village  of  the  Nicola  band  of 
Ntlakyapamuk  near  Nicola  r.,  39  m. 
above  Spences  Bridge,  Brit.  Col.;  pop. 
141  in  1901,  the  last  time  the  name 
appears. 

Ha  ai  ik.— Dawson  In  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  see. 
it.  44.  1891.  !Ta'iEk.-Telt  In  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hint..  II.  174. 1900.  H-*'iKk.-Ibid.  Ni-acfc-Can. 
Ind.  An*.  1884,  189.  1X85. 

N  laish  (Aa-uiV).  A  Yaquina  village 
on  the  s.  aide  of  the  mouth  or  Yaquina  r., 
Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in,  229,  1890. 

Naalgus-hadai  ( Xa*a'lgAs  xa'da-i,  '  dark- 
house  people').  A  subdivision  of  the 
Yadus,  a  family  of  the  Eagle  clan  of  the 
Haida.— Swan  ton,  Cont.  Haida,  270, 1905. 

Haalye  (Xa-ai-ye).  A  division  of  the 
Skoton,  living,  according  to  the  treaty  of 
Nov.  18,  1854,  on  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. — Coin- 
pend.  Ind.  Treaties,  23,  1873. 

Naansi.  Anextincttribe,  probablyCad- 
doan,  said  by  Douav  to  be  numerous  in 
1087.  They  were  allied  with  the  Haqui 
and  Nabiri  in  a  war  against  the  Kadoha- 
dat  ho  and  the  Hainai  at  the  time  La 
Salle's  party  were  traveling  toward  the 
Mississippi  after  their  leader's  death. 
VunsL— Douay  In  Shea,  Discov.  Miss.  Val.,  217. 
W.J    Nanai.—  Hennepin.  New  Discov.,  II,  41, 


Haapope.    See  Xahpope. 

Haai-Olee.  Given  as  a  Chimmesyan 
village  at  the  headwaters  of  Skeena  r.,  w. 
Brit.  Col.— Downie  in  Jour.  Row  Geog. 
Soc.,  xxxi,  253,  1861. 

3456— Bull.  30,  pt  2—07  1 


Naasumetunne  ('  people  dwelling  on  or 
near  the  Naasu ' ) .  A  clan  or  band,  prob- 
ably Yakonan,  on  a  small  stream  called 
Naasu  by  the  Naltunnetunne,  s.  of  Sal- 
mon r.  and  n.  of  the  mouth  of  Siletz  r., 
Oreg. 

Naaskaak.— Scolder  (1846)  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc. 
Loud.,  r,  233  1848  (probably  identical).  Xa'-ft-aa 
me'tunnf.—  Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  231, 
1^90  (Naltunnetunne  name).  Naausi. — McKen- 
neyand  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  m.  81.  1X54. 

Nabatutuei.  (Xatxtthu'-tu'ei,  'white 
village'}.  A  traditional  pueblo  of  the 
Tigua  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 

Nabat  hu'-tii'ei.— Gatsihct.  Mythic  Tale  of  Isleta, 
210. 1X91.  Kah-bah  t6o-too-«e.— Lummis.  Man  who 
Married  the  Moon,  12,  1894.  Whit«  Pueblo.-Gat- 
schet,  op.  cit.,  214. 

Nabedache  ( Xa'-bai-dii'-cfie,  said  to  be  a 
fruit  resembling  the  blackberry.  Gat- 
schet  says  the  archaic  name  of  the  trilje 
was Xawadishe,  from  witiah,  'salt';  Joutel 
(Margry,  Doc,  m,  390, 1878)  corrobo- 
rates this  by  saying  that  Xaoudiclie  means 
'salt',  and' that  the  village  bearing  this 
name  was  so  called  because  of  the  salt 
supply  near  by).  One  of  the  12  or  more 
tribes  of  the  Hasinai,  or  southern  Cad- 
do, confederacy.  They  spoke  the  com- 
mon language  of  the  group.  Their  main 
village  stood  for  a  century  or  more  3 
or  4  leagues  w.  of  Neches  r.  and  near 
Arroyo  San  Pedro,  at  a  site  close  to 
the  old  San  Antonio  road,  which  became 
known  as  San  Pedro.  This  name  clung 
to  the  place  throughout  the  18th  century, 
and  seems  still  to  cling  to  it,  since  San 
Pedro  cr.  and  the  village  of  San  Pedro,  in 
Houston  co.,  Tex.,  are  in  the  same  gen- 
eral vicinity  as  old  San  Pedro.  In  1687 
a  well-l>eaten  path  led  past  this  village  to 
the  Hasinai  hunting  grounds  beyond  the 
Brazos  (Joutel  in  Margry,  Dec,  in,  325, 
326,  332, 1 878 ) .  It  perhaps  became  a  part 
of  the  later  San  Antonio  road. 

The  Nouadiche  mentioned  bv  Bien- 
ville in  1700  (Margry,  Dec.,  iv,  441, 1881) 
and  the  Amediche mentioned  by  La  Harpe 
in  1719  (ibid.,  vi,  262,  1886)  are  clearly 
the  Nabedache  of  San  Pedro.  Joutel 
(ibid.,  m,  388,  1878)  tells  us  that  the 
Naodiche  village,  which  he  passed 
through  some  15  leagues  n.  k.  of  San 
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Pedro,  was  allied  to  the  latter,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  it  belonged  to  the 
same  tribe.  The  Naouydiche  mentioned 
by  La  Harpe  in  1719,  however,  are  not  so 
easily  identified  with  the  Nal>edache, 
since  he  associates  them  with  the  Ton- 
kawa,  calls  them  a  wandering  tribe  which 
until  La  Salle's  coming  had  been  at  war 
with  the  Kadohadacho,  and  on  the  Mine 
page  mentions  the  Amediche  apparently 
as  a  distinct  tribe  (Margrv,  Dee.,  vi,  262, 
277,  1886).  Yet  the  facts'that  the  "  great 
chief"  of  the  Naouydiches,  of  whom 
La  Harpe  writes,  spoke  the  language  of 
the  Nassonites,  i.  e.,  Caddoan,  and  that 
the  Nouadiche  of  Bienville's  account 
were  the  Nabedache,  make  it  probable 
that  those  of  La  Harpe's  account  were  the 
same  people.  Concerning  the  Nabe- 
dache of  San  Pedro,  always  in  historic 
times  the  chief  village  of  the  tril>e,  the 
information  is  relatively  full  and  satisfac- 
tory. They  are  the  first  Texas  tribe  of 
which  there  is  a  definite  account,  and  be- 
cause of  their  location  on  the  western 
frontier  of  the  Hasinai  group  and  on  the 
highway  from  Mexico  to  Louisiana  they 
are  frequently  mentioned  during  the  18th 
century.  La  Salle  passed  through  this 
village  in  1686  on  his  way  to  the  southern 
Nasoni,  and  by  "the  great  Coenis  village" 
of  Douay's  account  of  this  expedition  is 
int  specifically  the  Nal>edache  village 


w.  of  Neches  r.  and  the  Neche  village  just 
on  the  other  side  (Douay  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  iv,  204-205,  1852).  Joutel's 
description  of  the  Cenis  ( I Iasinai) ,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  southern  Nasoni  and 
the  Kadohadacho,  is  based  on  his  sojourn 
at  the  Nabedache  and  Neche  villages 
(Margry,  Dec,  in,  339-356,  1878);  like- 
wise Jesus  Marfa's  invaluable  account  of 
the  Hasinai  was  written  at  his  mission 
near  the  Nabedache  village  ( Francisco  de 
Jesus  Marfa,  MS.  Relacion,  Aug.  15,  1691 ). 

The  political,  social,  and  economic  or- 
ganization, as  well  as  the  general  exterior 
relations  of  this  tril)e,  were  much  the 
same  as  those  of  the  confederate  tribes, 
and  are  described  under  Neche  (q.  v.). 
Joutel,  in  1687,  informs  us  that  from  the 
western  edge  of  the  Nal>edaehe  village  to 
the  chiefs  house  it  was  a  "large  league" 
( Margry, Dec.,  in,  341, 1878).  The  houses 
on  the*  way  were  grouj>ed  into  "ham- 
lets" of  from  7  to  15,  and  surrounded  by 
fields.  Similar  "  hamlets"  were  scattered 
all  the  way  to  the  Neches.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  settlement  was  a  large  assem- 
bly house,  or  town  house  (ibid.,  343). 
Father DamianMassanet  (Tex.  Hist.  Assn. 
Quar.,  ii,  303,  1899)  thus  describes  the 
caddi's  or  chief's  house  as  he  saw  it  in 
1690:  "  We  came  to  the  governor's  house, 
where  we  found  a  number  of  Indians- 
men,  women,  and  children.   .  .  The 


house  is  built  of  stakes  thatched  over  with 
grass;  it  is  al*>ut  20  varas  high,  is  round, 
and  has  no  windows,  davlight  entering 
through  the  door  only;  this  door  is  like 
a  room  door  such  as  we  have  here  [in 
Mexico].  In  the  middle  of  the  house  is 
the  tire,  which  is  never  extinguished  by 
day  or  bv  night,  and  over  the  door  on  the 
inner  side  there  is  a  little  mound  of  peb- 
bles very  prettily  arranged.  Ranged 
around  one-half  of  the  house,  inside,  are 
10  beds,  which  consist  of  a  rug  made  of 
reeds,  laid  on  4  forked  sticks.  Over  the 
rug  they  spread  buffalo  skins,  on  which 
they  sleep.  At  the  head  and  foot  of  the 
bed  is  attached  another  carpet,  forming 
a  sort  of  arch,  which,  lined  with  a  very 
brilliantly  colored  piece  of  reed  matting, 
makes  what  bears  some  resemblance  to 
a  very  oretty  alcove.  In  the  other  half 
of  the  house,  where  there  are  no  beds, 
there  are  some  shelves  about  2  varas 
high,  and  on  them  are  ranged  large  round 
baskets  made  of  reeds  (in  which  they 
keep  their  corn,  nuts,  acorns,  lieans.  etc.), 
a  row  of  very  large  earthen  pots  like  our 
earthen  jars,  .  .  .  and  0  wooden  mortars 
for  pounding  corn  in  rainv  weather  (for 
when  it  is  fair  they  grind  it  in  the  court- 
yard)." Besides  what  is  learned  of  Has- 
inai foods  in  general  we  are  told  by  Solfs, 
who  visited  San  Pedro  in  1768,  that  the 
Nalxnlache  used  a  n»ot  called  tutpii,  which 
was  somewhat  like  the  Oul>an  cassava. 
They  ground  it  in  mortars  and  ate  it  with 
bear's  fat,  of  which  they  were  partic- 
ularly fond.  Solfs  also  tells  us  that  res- 
ident there  at  this  time  was  an  Indian 
woman  of  great  authority,  named  SanaU 
A  dim,  meaning  'great  woman',  or  'chief 
woman';  that  she  lived  in  a  house  of 
many  rooms;  that  the  other  tribes  brought 
her  presents,  and  that  she  had  5  hus- 
bands and  many  servants  ( Diario,  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvn,  280,  281,  MS.). 

Though  the  Nal>edache  were  a  peace- 
able people,  they  had  many  enemies,  and 
in  war  they  were  high-spirited  and  cruel. 
In  1687  they  and  the  N'eche,  aided  by 
some  of  Joutel's  party,  made  a  success- 
ful campaign  against  the  "Canohatinno." 
On  the  return  one  female  captive  was 
scalped  alive  and  sent  back  to  her  people 
with  a  challenge  (Joutel  in  Margry,  Dec, 
in,  :*77, 1878),  while  another  was  tortured 
to  death  by  the  women  (ibid.,  378).  La 
Harj>e  reported  that  in  1714  the  Nabe- 
dache (Amediches)  and  other  Hasinai 
triln'S  Mere  at  war  with  the  lower  Natchi- 
toch  (ibid.,  vi,  193,  1886).  In  1715  a 
MUty  of  Hasinai,  including  Nabedache, 
joined  St.  Denis  in  an  expedition  to 
Mexico.  On  the  way  a  fierce  battle  was 
fought  near  San  Marcos  r.  (apparently  the 
Colorado)  with 200 coast  Indians,  "always 
their  chief  enemies  "  (San  Denis,  Declara- 
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ci6n,  1713,  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafta,  xxvu, 
124,  MS.).    Ware  with  the  Apache  were 
frequent.    In  1719  l)u  Rivage  met  on  Red 
r.  a  party  of  Naouydiches  and  other  tribes 
who  had  just  won  a  victory  over  this 
enemy  (Margry,   Dec,  vi,  277,  188*5). 
Shortly  after  this,  ]j&  Harpe  was  joined 
near  the  Arkansas  by  the  Naouydiche 
"great  chief"  and  40  warriors  (ibid., 
2843).    We  are  told  that  the  Nabedache, 
with  other  Hasinai,  aided  the  French  in 
1730  in  their  war  with  the  Natchez  (Me- 
al6««  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvm, 
2214).    Early  in  the  18th  century  the  Na- 
he<iaehe  seem  generally  to  have  been  hos- 
tile to  the  Tonkawan  tribes;  but  later, 
hatred  for  the  Attache  made  them  fre- 
quently allies,  and  we  now  hear  of  the 
Tonkawans  selling  Apache  captives  to  the 
Nabedache.    The  possession  at  San  Pedro 
in  1735  of  some  captive  Apache  women 
secured  in  this  way  threatened  to  cause 
war   between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Aparhe.    TheSj>aniards,  toavoid  trouble, 
ransomed  the  women  and  sent  them  home 
(Gov.  Barrios  v  Juaregui  to  the  Viceroy, 
Apr.  17,  1753,  MS.  Archivo  General,  Ihs- 
toria,  299).    In  1791,  after  fierce  warfare 
l)et\veen  the  Lijian  and  the  combined 
northern  Indians — the  Wichita,  Hasinai, 
and  Tonkawa — the  Apache  endeavored  to 
secure  the  aid  of  the  Hasinai  against  the 
Tonkawa,  but  Gil  Ybarbo,  Spanish  com- 
mander at   Nacogdoches,  prevented  it 
(Ybarbo  to  the  Governor,  Apr.  26,  1791, 
B«'xar  Archives,  Nacogdoches,  1758-93, 
MS.).     Common  hostility  toward  the 
Apache  frequently  made  the  Nal»edache 
and  the  Comanche  friends,  but  this  friend- 
ship was  unstable.    The  military  rela- 
tions of  the  Nal>edache  in  the  19th  century 
have  not  yet  been  investigated,  but  it  fs 
known  that  hostility  to  the  A]>ache  con- 
tinued well  into  that  period. 

In  May,  1690,  Massanet  and  ('apt.  Do- 
mingo Ramon  founded  the  first  Texas 
mission  (San  Francisco  de  los  Texas) 
i  at  the   NalK'dache  village,  and  a  few 

months  later  the  second  (Santisima 
Sombre  de  Marfa)  was  planted  near  by 
(Jesns  Maria,  Kelacion,  1691).  On  May 
25,  De  Leon  delivered  to  the  Nabedache 
cnddi  a  baston  and  a  cro^s,  and  conferred 
on  him  the  title  of  "governor  of  all  his 
pueblos"  (De  Leon,  Derrotero,  1690). 
This  was  done,  as  Jesus  Marfa  clearly 
>•  shows,  under  the  mistaken  notion  that 
the  Nabedache  was  the  head  tril>c  of  the 
confederacy,  and  ilamtMi  the  head  chief. 
These  distinctions  belonged,  however,  to 
the  Hainai  tril>e  and  the  great  rheum 
resident  there  (ibid.,  18).  This  mistake, 
it  is  believed,  caused  some  political  dis- 
turbance in  the  confederacy.  In  1690-91 
an  epidemic  visited  the  tribe  in  common 
with  its  neigh lx»rs  (Jesus  Maria,  Relacion, 


1691).  Trouble,  fomented  by  medicine- 
men and  soldiers,  soon  arose  between  the 
missionaries  and  the  Indians.  In  1692 
the  chief,  with  most  of  his  people,  with- 
drew from  the  mission  to  the  distant 
" fields,"  and  refused  to  return  ( Massenet, 
MS.,  1692).  In  1693  the  mission  was  aban- 
doned (Clark  in  Tex.  Hist.  Assn.  t^uar., 
v,  200-201,  1902),  and  when  restored  in 
1716  it  was  placed  at  the  Neche  village 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  In  1727 
Rivera  (Diario,  leg.  2093,  1736)  reported 
that  San  Pedro  was  then  occupied  by  the 
Neche,  though  formerly  by  the  Nabe- 
dache. That  the  Neche  had  moved  to 
San  Pedro  is  perhajw  true;  but  it  seems 
improlwble  that  the  Nabedache  had  left 
the  place,  for  long  afterward  the  inhab- 
itants of  it  continued  to  be  called  Nal>e- 
dache  (De  Soto  Bermudez  docs.,  1753, 
MS.  Archivo  General,  Historia,  299; 
Mezieres,  Cartas,  1779).  When  Solfs 
visited  the  Nabedache  in  1768  their  cus- 
toms were  still  about  as  first  descril)ed, 
except  that  they  had  nearly  discarded 
the  bow  for  the  firelock,  and  were  very 
inebriate,  due,  Solfs  claimed,  to  French 
liquor.  In  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  French  influence  over  the  Has- 
inai greatly  increased,  and  Spanish 
influence  declined.  In  1753  the  Nabe- 
dache took  part  in  a  gathering  of  the 
tril>es  at  the  Nadote  (Nadaco?)  village, 
in  which,  it  was  rei>orted,  the  Indians 
proposed  killing  all  the  Spaniards  in 
eastern  Texas;  but  St.  Denis,  of  Natchi- 
toches, prevented  the  attempt  (Fr. 
Calahorra  y  Sanz,  Feb.  23,  1753,  MS. 
Archivo  General,  Historia,  299).  This 
situation  led  to  a  plan,  which  failed,  to 
have  a  garrison  posted  at  San  Pedro 
( Barrios  y  Juaregui  to  the  Viceroy,  ibid. ). 
In  1778  or  1779  an  epidemic  reduced  the 
population,  and  Mezieres,  writing  from 
"San  Pedro  Nevadachos,"  situated 
apparently  just  where  Joutel  had  found 
it,  rej>orted  the  number  of  warriors  at 
somewhat  more  than  160  (Carta,  Aug. 
26,  1779,  Mem.  de  Nueva  Fspafia,  xxvm, 
241).  In  1805  Sibley  gave  the  number 
at  80  men;  but  about  1809  Davenport, 
who  was  at  Nacogdoches,  gave  it  as  100 
(Report  to  Manuel  Salcedo,  copy  dated 
Apr.  24,  1K09,  in  Archivo  General, 
Provineias  Internas,  201 ).  Sibley's  and 
Davenport's  reports  and  Austin's  map  of 
1829  all  indicate  that  the  tribe  had  moved 
up  Neehes  r.  after  1779  (original  Austin 
map,  in  Secretana  de  Komento,  Mexico). 
From  a  letter  in  the  Bexar  Archives  it 
appears  that  this  migration  may  have 
occurred  l>efore  17*4  (  Neve  to  Cal>ello, 
Bexar  Archives,  Province  of  Texas, 
1781-84).  In  the  19th  century  the 
Nal>edache  shared  the  fate  of  the  other 
tribes  of  the  Caddo  and  Hasinai  confed- 
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eraeies,  and  the  survivors  are  now  on  the 
(allotted)  Wichita  res.  in  Oklahoma,  hut 
are  not  separately  enumerated.  (  h.  e.  b.  ) 

Amediche.— La  Hnrpe  (1719)  in  Mantry.  Dec..  Ill, 
194,  1*78.   Amedichea.— Ibid.,  VI,  206,  18S6.  Ana- 
baidaitcho.— iiatsehet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  I.  *3, 1S84. 
Nabadachaa.— Sibley,   Hist.  Sketches,  67.  1806. 
NaW.-icb.iM.— ftfnfcaut  (1701)  in  French.  Hist. 
Coil.  La.,  n.  8..  I.  73,  1«69.  Habadatau.— C.atschet. 
op  cit.  43    Habaducho.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol. 
Soe.  Lond..  104. 18.V.   Habaduchoe.— Burnet  (1847) 
in  Schoolcraft,  lnd.  Tribes,  I,  239,  18M.  Habai- 
daUho.-Gat^  het.  Caddo  and  Yata*i  MS..  B.  A. 
F...  77.   Jla-ba'  i-4a'-tt.-J.  O.  Porsey,  infn.  1881 
(own  name  ^.    Nabato.-T<x  .State  Archives.  (Yn- 
aua.  Sept.  16.  1790.    Nabayda*ho.  cleans  Maria.  Ke 
laeion.   MS..    1691.     Habedaehea. -Sibley.  Hist. 
Sketches*.  71.  1806.    Habedochea.— Rnickenrnbre, 
View*  of  La..  87,  1*15    Nabcidacho.— HidHk'o,  let- 
ter. Oct.  6.  1716,  MS.  in  Archlvo  Gen.  Nabeida- 
tcho.—  <;atsrhet,  Caddo  and  Yatawi  MS..  B.  A.  E., 
42.   Wabeidtacho.— RepresentacMn  (1716)  in  Mem. 
de  Nueva  F-spana.  XXViil.WS,  MS.    Nabidachoa  — 
Rivera.  Dun.-  leg.  2093,  1736.    Hadatcho.—  Del  We 
(1687)  in  Manrry,  1HV..  III.  409.  187S  (identical?). 
Nadtxhea.— Neill.  Hist.  Minn..  173,  1ST>8.  Nadei- 
cka.— Del  We  (1687 1  in  Manrry.  Dtf*..  in.  409.1*7*. 
Mahodiche.— La  Harpc  (1719)  ia.-French,  HisL 
Ooll.  La..  III.  7*2.  InM.   Hakordikhe.^Joutel  (1687). 
ibid    l    163,  1846.  Hakoudikhe.— Shea,  note  In 
Charlevoix.  New  France,  iv.  lO*.  1*70.  Kahuda- 
ques  _ Barcia.  Ensavo.278. 1723.  Naodicha  —  Tonti 
At,-*>,  in  Frvneh.  Hist.  Coll.  La..  I,  71.  1M'  Na 
onediche.— De  la  Tour,  map  Ameri.pie  Spten- 
tri.male    1779.      Naouadicha—  Touti    il»".y0i  in 
French.  HW.  Coll.  La..  I.  74.  1846  Naoudich..- 
Ibid   75.   Haoudiahea.— Martin.  I! tot.  La  .  I.  220 
1*27.    Haouedichea.  — Anville.  map  N.  A..  17->2 
Haouidiche.-^Joutel  i 16871  in  Margry,  Dec..  III.  :<94. 
lsss    Naouvdichea.—  La  Harpc  171^ . ibid.. vi.362. 
ls»*    NaoTedichi.— Tonti  U690>  in  French.  Hist, 
r.i.'i    I.a     I,  73.  1816.     Navadacho.— Bull.  See. 
Geo(CT.    Mex..    267.    1*70.    Navedachoa.— Morn 
quoted  bv  Shea  in  Charlevoix.  New  France,  iv, 
!*  1870.   Navenacho.—  Linares  1716 \  in  Margry. 
IVe    VI  217.  1"«6.    Havidacho.  — Boll  Soc.  Geojrr 
Mex..  504.  lws.  Hawadiahe.— Gatsehet.  Oadd.> 
and  Yata^i  MS..  B.  A.  E-.  81  (archaic  name  It. 
xcituth    'salt').    Ncbadaoh*.—  Brown.  Wc*t.  Ghi.. 
214    1*17.    K*b*dach«.— Ibid..   21r-  Kevachaa.— 
Dento  (1715)  in  Mem.  de  Nneva  F>pana. 
MS.    HVvadiiora.—  Mcxteres  (1778)  in 
fa. Mex. Statea.l.<61. 1886.  Hoadickta.— 
IHl  I  !■  Ilrr  M  1723-  Houadich^— Bienville 
( 1700  in  Manrry.  Dee.,  iv.  441. 1880.  Ko^iichfa.— 
IK-  l  isle,  map  Amer..  1T<«      Novaiich*-*-—  R*rcia 
Fu>av.>  288,  1723.    Ouadiekea,— Mekenney  and 
Hall.'  Ind.  Tribe*.  Hi.  81 .  ISM.   Ouidieh«a.  -D-niay 
,16.<7>  In  She*.  Dfecov.  Mi*.  \aL.  21*,  ISO. 
Ouidichea  -Hennepin.  New  Dtorov  .  II.  43.  1698. 
Yaeci. — Je*us  Maria.  Relac^n.  Wl.  M*. 

Habesnataaa.    A  division  of  the  Tcr.au 
kutchin  dwelling  on  the  Xabesna  branch 
of  Tanana  r.,  Alaska,  and  having  the  vil- 
lage of  Khiltat  at  its  mouth.— Allen.  Rep. 
Alaska,  79,  1*87. 

Nabeyxa  A  former  tribe  of  Texas, 
mentioned  as  being  x.  E.  of  the  Nal*e- 
dache  by  Francisco  de  Jesus  Maria,  a  nns- 
si«>uary  among  the  latter  tribe,  in  his  MS. 
relation  of  August.  1^1.  He  included  it 
in  his  list  of  Texias  ('allies'*.  Inas- 
much as  in  the  same  list  he  mentions  the 
Naviti  ( apparently  the  Nabiril.  the  Na- 
fwxa  must  have'Uvn  supp.*ed  by  him 
U>>>e  a  different  tri^.  It  was  pn.lablv 
Cadd.«n.  <h.  m.  b.> 

Habiri.  An  extinct  vilkure  or  tribe  Ol 
Texas,  post»iMy  Ca«id«>an,  mentione«l  by 
IVmay  in  1687  as  populous  and  as  allied 
with  "the  Ha«iui  and  Naan>i  in  a 


againet  the  Kadohadacho  and  the  Hainai. 
According  to  De  T Isle's  map  of  1707  the 
people  then  lived  s.  of  Washita  r.  in  s.  Ar- 
kansas. See  l>ouav  in  Shea,  Discov.  Miss. 
Yah,  2ded,  221,  1903. 

Nabari.— Mckennev  and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  in. 
81.  1854.  Hahui.— Hennepin.  New  Dtocov..  n.  41. 
16»*.  Hahitea.-Baudry  des  Lotldres.  Voy.  a  la 
LoutoUne,  24S.  1>C2  (pn^bably  idenU«*al».  Ha 
biti  — Ik  r  Me.  map  «  17m1  i  in  WinMir,  Hist.  Am.. 
II.  294.  lv*5.  Naaan.— <  oxe. 


1741. 

Haairi.— Slu-n  in  Charlevoix.  New 
108.  note.  1870.  Haviti.— Fran  cist-ode  Je^us  Maria, 
Relacion.  lt»l.  MS.  (apparently  identical!. 

Nabisippi.  A  former  Montatrnais  sta- 
tion on  the  n.  shore  of  the  (iulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  opposite  Anticosti  id.,  Queliec. 

Nabiaippi. — Stejini^.  Ij»hrn<l<>r.  2>i9.  l!>84.  Napia 
aipi.— Hind.  Lab.  Penin..  II.  1H»  1^3. 

Habobiah.  (AY<6o6i*/i,  'poor  aonp.' )  A 
Chippewa  village,  named  from  a  chief, 
that  formerlv  stood  at  the  mouth  of 
Saginaw  r..  Mich.  The  reservation  was 
sold  in  1^7. 

Hababiah.— D«  tr> -it  trenty  <  1<>7  <  in  t".  S.  Ind. 
Trvntie*.  2I"».  Ki.  Habobaak.— Scurinaw  trenty 
(1»20>.  ibid..  141.  l-vT7.   Ha-bo-biak.— I^c-trv>it  treaty 

(1S7).  ibid.. 24V.  IsTS. 

Nabogame  ^irom  .Y<iro**rn\  *  where 
pahs  [/niro]  irrow." — Ltunholtz). 
nuane  pueblo  in  the  district  of  Mina,  17 
m.  x.  of  Guadalupe  y  t'alvo.  in  the  s.  w. 
o^rner  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  ■boot  lat. 

2»i°  -yv. 


ape, 


4>rore«^  y  Bern*.  Gfo«..   SJ4.  1VV4. 
.— Ibid  .  322    Kav«««rL— Lumh^liz.  I  n- 
known  Mex.,  1.  42^.  lA^I  >Te{>ehuane  name*. 

Nabowa  ( nanu-tl  from  an  unknown 
plant  h  A  clan  oi  the  Chua  i  Rattlesnake) 

6hratr\-  of  the  Hoph 
abova'vifiwu.—  Fewke*  In  V.Kh  R.  p   B.  A.  E-. 
.Sv^  |900  i  Ttn«r«=' elan"  >.    Kt'-bm  vsi  vu. — 
Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthn»p..  vn.  402,  1-<M 

Nabukak.    A  Yuit  EMcimo  villase  of  48 
houses  and  ab»ut  27^  people  on  Fast 
n.  e.  Sil«eria. 

Kabu'qak.— B.ir'-n*.  Chnk.-h,-**.  SO,  19m 
cakirt.—  Ibni  .  SI  Ch  ;kchev  name  oi  people*. 
»  «a.aa.— lb:d.  Chukehee  name  *4  the  villaare  •. 
Fe  ekit.— Ibid.  Chukchee  deruire  name  ol  pw 
pie.  > 

Nacacbaa.  One  of  the  9  trit*^  men- 
tioned  in  a  nuaDOScript  relation  by  Fran- 
cisco de  Jcmis  Maria,  in  loiH.  a^  o>nsti- 
tuting  the  Ha-in:ii  o  ntV«leracy  in  Texas. 
Thev  live»l  just  x.  of  the  Neche  tribe  and 
on  the  e.  side  of  Nechcs  r.  In  1716  San 
Franc  is*  •»>  lie  h>s  Texas  mi-sion  was  estal>- 
lished,  acwnlimr  to  Ramon,  in  their  vil- 
lage; and.  at*wnlin»f  t«>  one  of  Riin^n's 
OHnpanious,  f»»r  them,  the  N»i  he.  the  Na- 
bedache.  and  the  S4KV4MX  The  mission 
soon  became  known  as  San  Francisco  de 
los  Neehes  and  the  name  Nai'achau  dis- 
appear*, the  tribe  being  absorbed,  prob- 
ablv.  bv  the  Neche.  n.  t  a.  ) 

Karackaa. — H  iV*>.  >tter.  (Vt.  *.  ;71«v  ArvhiTn 
♦reneral.  Jtacackaa, — Rcpft9P**tac2  r.  of  the  n:^- 
*:->-^ar.-s.  17;«».  Mtia.  dv  N'leva  E»r«*na.  xxvii. 
I»U  MS.  Nacochf*  -R.it:  i.  D»  rr<<: era.  17l«v 
M».m.  de  Nueva  F-srana.  XX vc,  IK.  MS. 

Vacaaaari  i*bat  dwelling.* — Och>.  A 
f«»rmer  pue'»lo  of  the  I*i'i,a  and  the  se-at 
of  a  Spanish  mission  tounded  in  ltx>6; 
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situated  on  the  e.  bank  of  Rio  Horcasitas, 
Sonora,  Mexico.  Pop.  362  in  1678,  62  in 
1730. 

Nacamerc.— Kino,  map  (1702)  In  Stocklein,  Xeue 
Welt-Bott,  74.  1726.  Rotano  Nacameri.— Rivera 
(1730)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  613, 
1884.    Santa  Maria  Nacameri  Zapata  (1678),  ibid., 

Nacaniche.  Possibly  a  division  of  the 
Nal>edache,  a  Caddo  tribe  with  whom 
they  were  closely  affiliated,  although  they 
were  not  always  at  peace  with  the  tribes 
combining  the  confederacy.  They  first 
became  known  to  the  French  about  1690, 
and  according  to  I,a  Harpe  their  villages 
in  1719  were  K.  of  the  Hainai.  During 
the  dLsturlwtnces  lietween  the  SpaniardH 
and  French  in  the  18th  century  the  Na- 
caniche seem  to  have  abandoned  their 
more  northerly  villages  and,  about  1760, 
to  have  concentrated  on  Trinity  r.,  near 
the  road  leading  to  New  Mexico.  The 
t  ri  U  -  was  included  in  the  Texas  census  of 
1790  as  among  those  which  were  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Nacogdoches.  The  Na- 
caniche were  expose*!  to  the  same  adverse 
influences  that  destroyed  so  large  a  part 
of  their  kindred.  They  clung  to  the  Na- 
bedache  during  the  trying  experiences  of 
the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  and  if 
any  su  rv  i  ve  t  hey  are  with  1 1  ic  ( 'ad do  ( q .  v. ) 
on  the  Wichita  res.,  Okla.  A  stream  in 
k.  Nacogdoches  co.,  Texas,  preserves 
their  name.  (  a.  c.  f.  ) 

Nacaniche. — Census  of  1790  in  Tex.  State  Archives. 
Hicondicha.— Tonti  (1690)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  I,  71,  1846. 

Nacau.  A  former  tribe  of  Texas,  closely 
associated  with  the  Nacogdoche.  They 
are  mentioned  in  1691  by  Francisco  de 
Jesus  Marfa  in  his  manuscript  list  of 
Texias  ('allies')  as  n.  k.  of  his  mission 
among  the  Naliedache.  San  Denis,  in 
1715,  gave  the  Naeao,  apparently  the  same, 
as  one  of  the  Hasinai  or  Texas  tribes 
( Declaracion,  MS.,  1715,  in  Mem.  deNueva 
Espafia,  xxvn,  123).  In  1716  Nuestra 
Seftorade  Guadalupe  mission  was  founded 
for  this  tribe  and  the  Nacogdoche  ( Fran- 
cisco Hidalgo  and  Manuel  Castellano, 
letter  to  Pedro  Mesquia,  Oct  6, 1716,  MS. 
Archivo  General).  This  fact,  taken  with 
the  statement  of  Jesus  Marfa,  makes  it 
seem  probable  that  the  tribe  lived  n.  of 
the  Nacogdoche.  After  1716  the  Nacau 
seem  to  disappear  from  history  as  an  in- 
dependentgroup;  it  was  perhaps  alworl)ed 

by  the  Nacogdoche.  (h.  k.  b.  ) 

Macao. — San  Denis,  1715.  op.  cit.  Nacau.  —  Fran- 
dscode  Jesus  Maiiu,  1691.  M8..op.cit.  Nacaxes.— 
Hnrrios  j  Jaurepui.  1763,  op.  cit.  (identical?). 
Nacoho  — Joutel  (1687)  in  Maiyrv.  Pec.,  111,409. 
187H.  »ijaoa.— Bill.  8oe.  Geo*.  Mex.,  504.  18<>9 
(identical?).  Nocao.— Linares  (1716)  in  Maiyrv, 
Dec..  VI.  217, 1886. 

Nacaugna.  A  Gabrielefto  rancheria  for- 
merly in  I»s  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a  place 
later  called  Carpenter's  ranch. 
Vacauna.— Kied  quoted  bv  Tavlor  in  Cal.  Far- 
mer. Jan.  11,  1861  (ef.  HofTmah  in  Bull.  Essex 
lost.,  XVII,  1. 1886).  Hicaugna,  — Ibid., JuneS,  1860. 


Nacbnc.  A  Chumashan  village  w.  of 
Pueblo  de  los  Canoas  ( San  Buenaventura) , 
Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  in  1542. 

Nacbuo.— Cabrillo,  Xarr.  (1542)  in  Smith,  Colec. 
Doc.  Flu..  181,  1857.  Nacbue.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Far- 
mer, Apr.  17, 1863  (misprint). 

Nachaquatuck  ( from  Wa'nashque-tuck, 
'the  ending  creek,'  because  it  was  the 
end  or  boundary  of  the  Eaton's  Neck 
tract. — Tooker).  A  former  Matinecoc 
village  near  the  present  Gobi  Spring, 
Suffolk  co.,  Long  id.,  N.  Y.  The  name 
occurs  as  earlv  as  1666. 

Nachaquatuck.— Thompson,  Long  Id.,  I,  501,  1843. 
Nackaquatok.— Ruttenber,  Intl.  Oeog.  Names,  97, 
1906. 

Nacheninga  ( 1  No-heart-of-fear ' ) .  The 
name  of  at  least  two  prominent  Iowa 
chiefs,  commonly  called  No  Heart,  both 
noted  for  their  sterling  qualities  and 
highly  regarded  by  both  their  tribesmen 
and  the  whites.    Nacheninga  the  elder 


NACHENINGA  (Amu  C.  a  KlMfl) 


died  a  short  time  before  Catlin's  visit  to 
the  tribe  in  1832,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  who,  however,  was  regarded 
as  subordinate  to  Mahaskah  the  younger. 
The  junior  Nacheninga  has  l>een  described 
as  a  fine  specimen  of  his  race  physically, 
and  as  "the  faithful  husband  of  one 
wife."  His  twrtrait  was  painted  by  Cat- 
lin  in  1832.  In  behalf  of  the  Iowa  he 
signed  the  treaty  of  St  Louis,  Nov.  23, 
1837,  and  in  the  same  year  visited  Wash- 
ington, where  his  portrait  was  painted 
for  the  War  Department  bv  Charles  B. 
King,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  U.  8. 
National  Museum  (see  illustration). 
Nacheninga  was  a  signer  also  of  the 
treaty  of  Great  Nemaha  agencv,  Neb., 
Oct.  19,  1838;  the  treaty  of  Washington, 
May  17,  1854,  and  that  of  Great  Nemaha 
agency,  Mar.  6,  1861.    The  name  is  vari- 
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ously  spelled  Xachcwinga,  Nan-ehee- 
ning-a,  Nau-che-ning-ga,  Non-che-ning- 
ga,  Non-gee-ninga,  an(j  Noteh-ec-ning-a. 
Consult  Fulton,  Red  Men  of  Iowa,  124, 
1HH2;  Catlin,  North  American  Indians, 
ii,  1844;  Donaldson  in  National  Museum 
Keport  for  1889,  1H86. 

Nachiche  ('golden  eagle' )•  A  suligens 
of  the  Cheghita,  the  Eagle  pens  of  the 
Iowa. 

Ha'tci  tee'.— Horsey  in  15th  Hop.  B.  A.  E.,  238, 1*97. 
Qza  qtci.—  Ibid. 

Nachurituei    (Xatcltu'ri-tu'ti,  'yellow 

village'}.    A  traditional  pueblo  of  the 

Tigua  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 
Va'dthur'  tu'ei.— <tat.«ehet.  Mythle  Tale  of  I*leta, 
'210,1*91.  Nah-choo-r«e-too-«e.— LuniinK  Man  who 
Married  the  Moon.  12,  \m.  Natohu'ri  tu'ei  — 
<iat>--h«'(,  op.  eit.  Yellow  Village.— Luminis  in  St. 
Nicholas,  xvm.  SVt,  istd. 

Nachvak.  An  Eskimo  missionary  sta- 
tion  of  the  Moravians  in  Labrador,  close 
toC.  Chidlev. — Duckworth  in  l*roc.  Cam- 
bridge Philos.  Soc.,  x,  2S8,  v.m. 

Naciai.  A  small  tribe,  possibly  of  Cad- 
doan  stock,  formerly  dwelling  in  the  re- 
gion of  Red  r. ,  Lt.  They  were  first  men- 
tioned by  Joutel  in  10.H7,  at  which  time 
they  were  at  enmity  with  t  he Cen is  (Cad- 
do confederacy  h  When  Bienville  and 
St  Denis  were  exploring  Red  r.  of  in 
1700,  they  found  on  that  stream  a  village 
of  the  Nacisi  consist  ingot  8  houses.  They 
were  still  in  this  neighborhood  in  1741, 
but  daring  the  vicissitudes  of  the  18th 
century  seem  to  have  drifted  southward 
beyond  the  Imrder  of  the  French  prov- 
ince, forin  !7iU)they  are  mentioned  among 
the  tribes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Nacog- 
doches, in  Texas.  (a.  C.  f.  ) 
Hacachez.  —  .TenVry*.  Am.  AUiis,  map  ft,  177«'..  Na 
oaaaa.— Joutel  (h>7)  in  Marjfry,  !>-  <•.,  in.  109,1*7*. 
IfacaMQ.  —  Ln  Harpe  ' '".  1"M  )  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  in.  19.  1-  >1.  Haeatchea.  — Aleedo,  l>ic.  lieog.. 
Ill,  279,  17ss.  Naciai.  -Cen*us  of  17'.>0  iti  'IVxiis 
State  Archive*.  Nagu*i. — Coxe,  Carolann.  map, 
1741.  Nahacaaai.  Joutel,  op.  eit.  Nakaiaa.— 
Bienville  (17mi)  in  Marjfry.  F><r..  iv.  -139,  1*S0. 

Nacogdoche  ( Xa-ko-h<nl<'i-l*i).  A  tril>e 
of  the  Hasinai  confederacy  of  Texas.  It 
has  Iteen  said  that  their  language  dif- 
fered from  that  of  the  Hasinai  trroup  in 
general,  but  there  is  much  evidence  to 
indicate  that  this  is  not  true.  For  exam- 
ple, Ramon,  who  founded  missions  at  the 
Neehe,  Hainai.  Nasoni,  and  Nacogdoche 
villages  in  1710,  state-  in  his  report  that 
"these  four  missions  will  comprise  from 
four  to  five  thousand  persons  of  l>oth 
sexes,  all  of  one  idiom"  (  Representation, 
July  22,  171",  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Kspana, 
xxvn,  100,  MS.).  On  the  same  dav  the 
missionaries  wrote  that  the  Nacogdoche 
mission  "N.  S.  de  (iuadaluj»e  ...  is 
awaiting  people  of  the  same  language 
and  customs"  as  those  (»f  the  Indiana 
of  mission  Conception,  i.  e.,  the  Hainai 
(ibid.,  10.5).  In  17-">2,  when  the  gov- 
ernor of  Texas  was  arranging  to  inspect 
the  villages  of  the  llainai,  Nabcdaehe, 


Nacogdoche,  Nasoni,  and  Nadote,  An- 
tonio Rarrera  was  appointed  interpreter, 
because  he  was  a  jierson  "understanding 
with  all  jK-rfection  the  idiom  of  these 
Indians,"  the  implication  being  that 
they  all  Spoke  a  single  language  (Jacinto 
de  "Harriets  y  Juaregui,  Oct.  30,  17^2,  in 
Archivo  General,  Hist.,  2W,  MS. ).  Mez- 
icres  said  that  the  Nabedache,  Nadaco 
(Anadarko),  Hainai,  and  Nacogdoche 
spoke  the  same  language  ( letter  to  Croix, 
Feb.  20,  1778,  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia, 
JtXVIIl,220,  MS.).  Other  similar  evidenee 
might  be  cited. 

Their  main  village  at  the  opening  of 
the  isth  century  and  for  a  long  time 
then-after  was  approximately  on  the  site 
of  the  modern  city  of  Nacogdoches,  where 
four  Indian  motindsexisted  until  recently. 
This  place  seems  to  have  been  calletl 
Nevantin.  The  Nacogdoche  were  men- 
tioned apparently  by  the  Gentleman  of 
Klvas  in  his  account  of  the  De  Soto  ex- 
pedition; but  they  wen-  Hrst  made  def- 
initely known  by  Jesus  Maria  in  1091, 
who  calletl  them  the  Nazadaehotzi,  indi- 
cated correctly  their  location,  and  classi- 
fied them  as  one  of  the  nine  Asenev 
(Hasinai)  tribes  ( Relacion,  108,  MS.)*. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  Nacogdoche 
are  distinct  from  the  Aqtiodocez,  with 
whom  IVnicaut  in  1714  said  the  AsffiluUS 
were  at  war  (  Margry,  Dec,  v,  504,  188:{). 
At  this  time  San  Denis  found  the  Nacog- 
doche, Hainai,  Nadaco  (  Anadarko),  and 
others  at  war  w  ith  the  lower  Natchitoeh, 
but  he  restore* I  peace  among  them  (  Ui 
Harpc  in  Margry,  IHV.,  vi,  15>M,  188(1;  see 
also  letter  of  Maeartij,  Nov.  17,  17»1M, 
Nacogdoches  Archives,  MS.).  Rapines* 
tells  us  that  the  Nasoni,  whose  main  vil- 
lage was  some  25  in.  to  the  x.,  were  es- 
pecially closely  allied  with  the  Nacog- 
doche, and  came  to  their  village  for  some 
of  their  principal  religious  observances 


the 


(Chronica  Apostolica,  i,  425,  1740  ). 

In  July,  1710,  the  Franciscans  of 
college  at  Zacatecas  established  their  first 
Texas  mission  at  the  main  Nacogdoche 
village  for  this  tribe  and  the  Naeao. 
This  mission  became  the  headquarters  of 
the  president,  Frav  Antonio  Margil  de 
Jesus  (  Kspinosa,  Dlario,  entries  for  July 
5-s,  MS.,  Archivo  General ).  In  1710 
the  mission,  like  all  the  others  of  k.  Texas, 
was  abandoned  through  fear  of  a  French 
attack,  but  was  reestablished  in  1721  on 
the  same  site  ( Fefia,  Diario,  Mem.  de 
Nueva  Kspana,  xxvui,  44,  MS.).  The 
mission  continued  to  exist  long  after  three 
of  its  neighbors  had  been  removed:  but 
it  had  very  little  success,  and  in  1773  it 
was  abandoned.  The  Spanish  settlers, 
who  were  removed  at  this  time  from 
Adaes,  and  at  whose  head  was  Antonio 
(iil  Ybarbo,  were  allowed  to  settle  on  the 
Trinity,  founding  in  1774  a  place  which 
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they  called  Pilar  de  Bucareli.  Early  in 
1779  they  migrated,  without  authority,  to 
the  site  of  the  Nacogdoches  mission.  The 
modern  city  of  Nacogdoches  dates  from 
this  time. 

The  Nacogdoche  were  nominally  within 
the  Spanish  jurisdiction,  but  the  French 
early  gained  their  affection  through  the 
unlicensed  trade  which  they  conducted 
with  the  Indians.  The  French  supplied 
guns,  ammunition,  knives,  cloth,  vermil- 
ion, and  knickknackf,  in  return  for  horses, 
skins,  bear's  fat  in  great  quantities, 
corn,  beano,  and  Apache  captives.  This 
trade,  particularly  that  in  hrearms,  was 
opposed  by  the  Spanish  officials,  and  as 
a  result  there  were  frequent  disputes 
on  the  frontier,  the  Indians  sometimes 
taking  one  side  and  sometimes  the  other. 
In  1733,  for  example,  two  Nacogdoche 
chiefs  reported  at  Adaes  that  the  French 
had  offered  them  a  large  reward  if  they 
would  destroy  the  Spanish  presidio  of 
Adaes  ( Expediente  sobre  la  Campafla, 
etc.,  1739,  Archivo  General,  Provincias 
Internes,  xxxn,  MS.).  The  charge  was 
denied,  of  course,  by  the  French.  Again, 
in  August,  1750,  it  was  said  that  the  Na- 
cogdoche chief,  Chacaiauchia,  or  San- 
chez, instigated  as  he  claimed  by  San  Denis 
of  Natchitoches,  went  to  the  Nacogdoches 
mission,  threatened  the  life  of  the  mis- 
sionary, Father  Calahorra  y  Sanz,  and 
orderedhitn  to  depart  with  all  the  Span- 
iards ( Testimonio  de  Autos  de  Pesquiza 
sobre  Comercio  Ylicito,  1751,  B^xar  Ar- 
chives, Adaes,  1739-55,  MS.).  On  the 
other  hand,  when  in  1752  a  gathering  of 
trilies  was  held  at  the  Nadote  village  to 
discuss  a  plan  for  attacking  all  the  Span- 
ish establishments,  the  Nacogdoche  chief, 
apparently  Chacaiauchia,  and  San  Denis 
both  appear  in  the  light  of  defenders  of 
the  Spaniards  (Testimony  of  Calahorra  y 
Sanz  in  De  Soto  Bermudez,  Report  of  In- 
vestigation, Archivo  General,  Hist.,  299, 
MS. ).  Chacaiauchia,  or  Sanchez,  seems 
to  have  retained  the  chieftaincy  a  long 
time,  for  in  1768  Solfs  tells  of  being  vis- 
ited at  the  mission  by  Chief  Sanchez,  a 
man  of  large  following  (Diario  in  Mem. 
de  Nueva  hepafla,  xxvn,  282,  MS.). 

Some  data  as  to  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  tribe  are  extant.  In  1721,  when 
Aguavo  refounded  the  mission,  he  pro- 
vided clothing  for  "  the  chief  and  all  the 
rest."  a  total  of  390  ( Pefia,  Diario,  in  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Kspafia,  xxvn,  44,  MS. ).  This 
may  have  included  some  Nacao,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  not  have  included 
all  of  the  Nacogdoche  tribe.  It  was  re- 
ported that  in  1733  the  two  Nacogdoche 
chiefs  mentioned  above  went  to  Adaes 
with  60  warriors  (Expediente  sobre  la 
Campafla,  1739,  op.  cit. ).  It  is  not  known 
whether  t  he  warriors  were  all  Nacogdoche 
or  not,  but  that  is  the  implication.  In 


1752  De  Soto  Bermudez  inspected  the 
Nacogdoche  pueblo  and  reported  that  it 
consisted  of  1 1  "  rancheriasgrandes,"  con- 
taining 52  warriors,  l>esides  many  youths 
nearly  able  to  bear  arms  (Rep.  of  Inves- 
tigation, 1752,  Archivo  General,  Hist., 
299).  Croix's  list  of  1778  does  not  in- 
clude the  Nacogdoche,  unless  they  are  his 
Nacogdochitos,  a  group  of  30  families  liv- 
ing on  the  Attoyac  ( Relacion  Particular, 
Archivo  General,  Prow  Intern.,  182). 
According  to  a  census  of  1790,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Gatschet,  the  Nacogdoche  were 
reduced  to  34  men,  31  women,  27  boys, 
and  23  girls.  Davenport,  in  1809,  repent- 
ed the  Nacogdochitos  as  comprising  50 
men  (Noticia,  Archivo  General,  Prov. 
Intern.,  201,  MS.). 

By  1752  the  Nacogdoche  pueblo  had 
been  removed  some  3  leagues  northward 
( De  Soto  Bermudez,  op.  cit. ) .  When  this 
transfer  took  place  is  not  clear,  but 
Mezicrcs  says  that  they  deserted  the  mis- 
sion at  once' (Carta,  Aug.  23, 1779,  in  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvm,  225,  MS.).  In 
1771  Gov.  Barrios  reported  them  as  still 
near  the  Hainai  (Informe,  2,  MS.).  It 
seems  probable  that  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Nacogdoche  tribe  was  absorbed  in 
the  general  population  at  Nacogdoches 
after  the  settlement  of  the  Spaniards  in 
1779,  for  census  reports  thereafter  show  a 
large  number  of  Indiansand  mixed-bloods 
at  that  place.  After  this  time  the  rem- 
nant of  the  tribe  seems  sometimes  to  ap- 
pear as  Nacogdochitos.  Morfi,  about  1781, 
located  this  tribe  on  the  Attoyac.  In 
1809  Davenport,  writing  from  Nacog- 
doches, did  not  name  the  Nacoirdoches  in 
the  list  of  surrounding  tribes,  but  placed 
the  Nacogdochitos  on  the  Angelina,  5 
leagues  n.  of  Nacogdoches  (Noticia,  Ar- 
chivo General,  Prov.  Intern.,  201,  MS.). 
A  Spanish  map  made  between  1795  and 
1819  shows  the  "  Nacodoches"  above 
where  Davenport  put  the  "  Nocogdochi- 
tos,"  i.  e.,  on  the  k.  side  of  the  Angelina 
about  halfway  tietween  Nacogdoches  and 
Sabine  r.  (>fS.  Mapa  Geografica  de  las 
Provincias  Septentnonales  de  esta  Nueva 
Espafla). 

In  habit,  ceremony,  and  social  organi- 
zation the  Nacogdoche  resembled  the 
other  tribes  of  the  Hasinai  confederacy. 

(il.  E.  B.) 

Nac*do  cheet*.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  I,  239, 
1851.  Nachodochea  —  French.  Hist.  Col).  La.,  Ill, 
47,1851.  Nacocodochy.— LaHarpc(  1716)in  Mutvry, 
Dee..  VI,  193. 18*6.    Haoocqdoaez.-Jallot  (m.  1720) 


in  Margry,  ibid.,  233.  Haoodiaay.-Jontel  (1^7), 
ibid.,  in,  410,  1X78.  NacodocheeU  —  Latham  in 
Trail*.  Phllol.  Soc.  Lond..  104. 1856.  K  acodocbee.— 
Rivera,  Diario.  leg.  2140,  2602,  1736.  Nacodo- 
chito*  -bul.  Soc.  (ieogr.  Mex..  504,  1869.  Nacog- 
i.— Ponicaut  (1714)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll. 


La.,  I,  121,  1869.  Nacogdochet  —  Drake,  Hk.  Inds., 
vi,  1848.  Nadacogdochea.— Meziere*  ( 1778)  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States.  I.  661,  1886.  Nag- 
codochea—  Tex.  State  Archives.  1793.  Nagodochea. — 
La  Harpe  (1718)  in  Margry.  Deo.,  vi,  243,  1886. 

L-Siblcy,  Hist.  Sketches,  67,  1806. 
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Nakodotch.-Gatschct.  Caddo  and  Yatassi  MS. 
B.  A.  E.,  65, 1884.   Makodd'tcae.-Ibid..  42.  Hako- 
hodotae— Doraey.  Caddo  MS..  B.  A.  E..  1HKJ.  Naku- 
dotche.— Gatachet,  Caddo  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  I  -- 1 
HaktthMdtch  — Gatachet.  Creek  Migr.  Le*r..  i.  43, 
1884.    Nasahosaei. — De  l'lule,  map^ro.  1701)  in 
Winsor,  Hist.  Am.,  II,  294,  1886.  Naugdochea.— 
Yoakum,  Hist.  Texas,  I,  map.  1855.  Naxada 
cbotzi. — Jesus  Maria  (1691).  Relaeion,  10*.  MS. 
Nocodoch. — Linares  (1716)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  vi, 
217,  1886. 

Nacono.  One  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Hasinai,  or  southern  Caddo,  confederacy. 
In  1691  Francisco  de  Jesus  Marfa  (Rela- 
tion, 108,  MS.)  located  it  s.  k.  of  the 
Neehe  and  Nabedache  tribes.  In  1 721  the 
Indians  of  "el  Macono,"  evidently  the 
same,  lived  5  leagues  from  the  Neehe 
tribe.  In  1716  San  Francisco  de  los 
Texas  mission  was  founded  near  the 
Neehe  and  Nacaehau  villages  to  minister 
to  these  two  tribes  and  to  the  Nabedache 
and  Nacono  (Hidalgo,  letter,  Oct.  6, 1716, 
MS.,  Archivo  General).  Espinosa,  who 
was  present  at  the  founding  of  San  Jo- 
seph de  los  Nasones  misson,  said  that  it 
was  composed  of  Nasoniand  Nacono,  but 
the  latter  were  more  likely  the  Nadaco 
(Anadarko).  In  1721  Aguavowas  visited 
on  the  Neches  r.  by  100  Indians  from 
el  Macono,  who  were  still  regard ed  as 
belonging  to  San  Francisco  mission. 
Pefia,  in  his  diary  of  this  expedition, 
makes  the  interesting  statement  that 
"their  chief,  who  is  also  chief  priest  to 
their  idols,  is  blind.  It  is  presumed  that 
after  having  been  chief  many  years,  he 
put  out  his  eyes,  according  to  a  custom 
of  the  Indians,  in  order  to  become  chief 
priest  among  them"  (Diario,  Mem.  de 
Nueva  Espafla,  xxvm,35,  MS. ).  Astheir 
name  disappears  thereafter,  unless  they 
were  the  Nacomoncs  of  Rivera's  list 
(1727),  they  were,  apparent! v,  like  nu- 
merous other  Texan  tribes,  alxsorbed  by 
their  stronger  neigh bors.       (a.  e.  n. ) 

Macono. — Pefla.op.  fit..  1721.  Nacomonea. — Kivem 
(1727),  Diario,  le*.  2602.  1736  (identical?).  Na- 
cono.— Francisco  de  Jesus  Maria,  1691,  op.  fit. 

Nacori.  A  former  Opata  pueblo  and 
seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  founded  in  l<i4">; 
situated  on  Rio  Vie  jo,  an  e.  tributary  of 
the  upper  Yaqui,  lat.  29°  IW,  Ion.  109°, 
e.  Sonora,  Mexieo.  Pop.  450  in  1678;  281 
in  1730.  The  town  has  suffered  greatly 
from  Apache  depredations,  the  last  attack 
lieing  made  in  1883.  The  pueblo  num- 
bered 339  persons  in  1900,  of  whom  a  few 
were  Yaqui  or  Pima,  the  remainder  be- 
ing classed  as  Spaniards. 

Guadalupe  Nacori.—  Rivera  (1730>  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft. No.  Mex.  States,  i.  514.  IKkj.  Hacori.— Oroasco 
y  Bcrra.  Gcor..  343. 1*64.  Nacori  Grande.— Davila. 
Sonora  Hiwtorieo,  317.  189-1.  8ta  Maria  Nacori.— 
Zapata  (1678)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  op.  cit..  246. 

Nacori.  A  former  Eudeve  pueblo  and 
seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  founded  in  1629; 
situated  on  the  headwaters  of  Rio  Matape, 
lat.  29°,  Ion.  110°,  Sonora,  Mexieo.  Pop. 
394  in  1678,  and  but  25  in  1730.  It,  is 
now  a  civilised  settlement,  known  as 


Nrfcori  Chico,  and  contained  337  inhab- 
i taut.-  in  1900. 

Nacar  —  Kino,  map  (17(G)  in  8tocklein,  Neue 
Welt-Bott.  74. 1726.  Nacori.— Rivera  <  1730)  quoted 
by  Bancroft.  No.  Mex.  States.  I.  513. 1884.  SUCrui 
t Nacori Zapata  (167X).  ibid.,  246. 

Nacosari.  A  former  Opata  pueblo,  sit- 
uated in  n.  e.  Sonora,  Mexieo,  on  Rio 
Moctezuma,  one  of  the  n.  tributaries  of 
Yaqui  r.,  lat.  30°  2(Y,  Ion.  109°  26'.  It 
is  now  a  civilized  settlement  and  con- 
tained 978  inhabitants  in  1900. 
Nacoauraa. — Ribas  (1645)  quoted  by  Bandolier  in, 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in.  5s.  1*90  (name  applied  to 
the  inhabitants  '  Real  de  Nacosari. — Orozco  y 
Berra.  Geop.,  343, 1864. 

Nacotchtank.  A  tribe  or  band,  probably 
of  the  Conoy,  formerly  living  on  the  Ana- 
costia  branch  of  the  Potomac,  alx)ut  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Their  principal  village,  of 
the  same  name,  was  near  the  present 
Anacostia  ^a  corruption  of  the  name  of 
thetril»e),  in  1608.  Smith  seems  to  make 
them  of  Algonquian  stock,  but  Shea  says 
they  were  probably  I  roquoian.  The  Con- 
estoga  were  their  enemies. 
Anacoetan.— White,  Relatio  Itineris  (1642). 85,  1874 
(form  used  bv  the  Jesuits).  Nacochtant— Bozman, 
Md. ,  I,  119,"  1837.  Nacostinea.— Ibid.  Nacotch- 
tanka.— Smith  (1629).  Vn.,  II.  78.  repr.  1819. 
Naotchtant— Simons  in  Smith,  ibid..  I.  177. 
Necoeta.— Smith,  ibid..  II.  87.  Nocotchtanke.— 
Ibid.,  I,  118. 

Nadamin.  A  tribe  or  settlement  men- 
tioned by  Joutcl  in  1687  (Margry,  Dec., 
in,  410,  1878)  as  an  ally  of  the  Hasinai 
(Caddo).  They  prolwiblv  lived  at  that 
time  in  n.  e.  Texas,  near  Red  r. 

Naden-hadai  (XPdAn  ra'da4f  'Naden 
river  people').  A  subdi vision  of  the 
Koetas.  a  family  of  the  Raven  clan  of  the 
Haida.  Unlike  the  rest  of  the  family  this 
sutxlivision  remained  on  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.  and  settled  on  Naden  r. — Swanton, 
Cont.  Ilaida,  272,  1905. 

Nadohotzosn  ('point  of  the  mountain'). 
A  band  of  t  heChirieahua  Apache  (Bourke 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  115,  1890), 
essentially  the  same  as  the  Natootzuzn  of 
the  White  Mountain  Apache  and  the  Na- 
gosugn  of  the  Pinal  Coyoteros. 

Nadowa.  A  name,  expressing  utter  de- 
testation, applie<l  by  various  Algonquian 
tribes  to  a  number  "of  their  neighboring 
and  most  inveterate  enemies.  Its  use 
was  not  limited  to  the  trills  of  a  single 
linguistic  stock,  the  historical  references 
showing  that  it  was  applied  in  some  in- 
stances, in  a  modified  form,  to  Eskimo, 
Siouan,  and  I  roquoian  peoples.  For  syn- 
onyms see  fakimo,  Dakota,  Iroquois,  Jo'tm, 
Teton,  and  Xottoiray. 

The  etymology  of  the  term  is  in  doubt. 
The  analysis  proposed  bv  Gerard  (Am. 
Anthrop.",  vi,  319,  326,  1904),  namely, 
'he  goes  to  seek  flesh  to  eat,'  while 
grammatically  permissible,  is  historically 
improbable,  Wing  too  general.  In  n. 
United  States  the  original  application 
of  the  word  appears  to  have  been  to  vari- 
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ous  small,  dark -colored  poisonous  rattle- 
snakes, inhabiting  the  lake  and  prairie 
regions,  such  as  the  CroUilophorn*  ler- 
geminu*  (Sixtmrtts  eaten atu#),  and  pos- 
sibly to  C.kirtlaudi,  the  black  masHasauga. 
Cuoq  gives  as  the  meaning  of  the  terra 
rtalon  e,  a  "kind  of  large  serpent  formerly 
quite  common  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Michillimakina,  i.  e.,  Mackinac,  the  flesh 
of  which  the  Indians  ate;  the  Algonkin 
and  all  nations  of  the  Algonquian  tongue 
give  this  name  to  the  Iroquois  and  to  tribes 
of  the  Iroquoiau  stock."  The  Menominee 
(Hoffman)  apply  the  term  to  the  mas- 
sasauga  rattlesnake,  and  the  Chippewa 
(Tanner)  to  a  "thick,  short  rattlesnake." 
In  Tanner's  list  of  Ottawa  tribal  names 
are  found  Xavtoiraig,  Xaudoimy*,  'rattle- 
snakes,' and  Matcheitawiotmy*,  'bad  Nau- 
doways,'  and  in  a  footnote  to  the  word 
Anego,  'ant,'  it  is  stated  that  these  same 
Naudoway  Indians  relate  a  fable  of  an 
old  man  and  an  old  woman  to  the  effect 
that  these  two  watched  an  ant-hill  until 
the  ants  therein  became  transformed  into 
white  men,  and  the  eggs  which  these  ants 
were  carrying  in  their  mouths  were  trans- 
formed into  Iwles  of  merchandise.  But 
in  none  of  these  references  are  the  people 
so  named  thereby  defined  in  such  manner 
that  without  other  information  they  may 
be  recognizee!  by  other  nomenclature. 

The  word  "Sioux"  is  itself  an  abbrevi- 
ation of  the  diminutive  of  this  term, 
namely,  Nadowe-u-iw,  literally  '  he  is  a 
small  massasauga  rattlesnake,'  the  sense- 
giving  part  of  the  word  being  dropped, 
nut  signifying 'enemy,'  'enemies.'  This 
diminutive  form,  with  the  qualifying 
epithet  Mancoxden*,  was  a  name  of"  the 
Iowa  and  the  Teton.  In  Virginia  the 
term,  which  became  Anglicized  into 
"Xottowav,"  was  applied  to  an  Iroquoian 
tril>e  resident  there.  In  this  locality  it 
is  probable  that  the  name  was  applied 
originally  to  the  rattlesnake  common  to 
this  eastern  region.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Naenshya  (Xatvn*x'a,  'dirty  teeth'). 
The  name  of  two  Kwakiutl  gentes,  one 
belon»ring  to  the  Koskimo,  the  other  to 
the  Nakomgilisala.— Boas  in  Nat.  Mus. 
Rep.  1895,  329,  1897. 

Na-gan-nab.    See  Xagonub. 

Nageuktormiut  ('horn  people').  A 
trilw  of  Kskimo  who  summer  at  the 
mouth  of  Copfieroiine  r.  and  winter  on 

Richardson  r.,  Mackenzie  Ter.,  Canada. 
D«r  Honi  Eaquimaux.— Kninklin,  Journ.  t<»  Polar 
Sea.  ii.  178.  1824.  Wa  ge  uk  tor  mi-ut.-Rir hard- 
son,  Arct.  Exped..  I.3fi2,  isftl.  Naggiuktop  meut  — 
Petftot  in  Bib.  Ling,  et  Ethnog.  Am.,  in.  xi.  1H76. 
Nvgffflr  ook  tor m<r  oot  —  Rli  -hardson  in  Franklin, 
Second  Exited. ,  174. 182S.  Kappa  arktok  towock  — 
Franklin,  Journ.  to  Polar  Sea,  tl,  17H,  1H24. 

Nagokaydn  ('pass  in  the  mountains'). 
A  band  of  the  Pinal  Coyoteros  at  San  Car- 
It*  agencv,  Ariz.,  in  1881. — Bourke  in 
Jour.  Am."  Folk-lore,  in,  112,  1890. 


Nagonabe  ( Nagunaba).  A  former  Chip 

fewa  village  in  lower  Michigan  (Smith  in 
nd.  Aif.  Rep.,  53, 1851 ).  A  chief  of  this 
name  represented  a  band  on  "South 
Monistic1'  r.in  1835(Mich.  Pion.  Coll.,  xii, 
622, 1 888 ) .    See  a  Iso  Xagonub,  Xaguonabe. 

Hagonub  (XiganM,  or  Niganub,  'the 
foremost  sitter').  A  Chippewa  Indian, 
born  alxmt  1815,  and  first  mentioned  as 
attracting  the  attention  of  Gen.  Lewis 
Cass  by  his  sprightliness  while  but  a 
mere  lad.  So  well  pleased  was  Cass  that 
he  gave  Nagonub  a  medal  and  a  written 
token  of  his  precocity.  He  attained  no- 
toriety through  his  spirited  and  often 
fiery  oratory,  and  his  unusually  cour- 
teous manners  won  for  him  the  decla- 
ration that  he  was  the  "beau  ideal  of 
an  Indian  chief"  (Morse  in  Wis.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll.,  in,  349,  1857).  Nagonub  is 
said  also  to  have  been  an  especial  favorite 
with  the  white  ladies,  whom  he  greeted 
wjth  the  ease  and  grace  of  a  courtier.  He 
signed  as  first  chief  of  the  Fond  du  Ij&c 
Chippewa  the  treaties  of  La  Pointe,  Wis., 
Oct.  4,  1842,  and  Sept  30,  1854.  His 
I>ortrait,  painted  by  J.  O.  Lewis  and 
copied  by  King  in  1827,  hung  in  the  In- 
dian Gallery  of  the  Smithsonian  build- 
ing at  Washington,  but  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1865.  His  name  is  also  written 
Naa-gar-nep,  Na-gan-nab,  and  Naw-gaw- 
nub.  ( c.  t.  ) 

Nagosugn.  A  band  of  the  Pinal  Coyo- 
teros found  in  1881  by  Bourke  (Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  m,  112,  1890)  at  San  Carlos 
agency,  Ariz.;  correlated  with  the 
Natootzuzn  of  the  White  Mountain 
Apache,  and  with  the  Nadohotzosn  of 
the  Chiricahua. 

Naguatex.  A  town  and  province  w.  of 
the  Mississippi,  visited  by  Moscoso,  of 
De  Soto's  army,  in  1542.  Located  by 
Lewis  (Narr.  De  Soto,  238,  1907)  on  the 
w.  side  of  Washita  r.,  in  the  present 
Clark  co.,  Ark.  The  tribe  was  evidently 
Caddoan. 

Nagateux.— Harris,  Vov.  and  Trav.,  i,  810,  1706. 
Naguatex. — Gentl.of  Efvas  ( 1567)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  ii.  1%.  1850.  If aguatea.— Barton.  New 
Views,  app.,  9,  179*. 

Naguchee  (Xagutst').  A  former  im- 
portant Cherokee  settlement  about  the 
junction  of  Soquee  and  Sautee  rs.,  in  Na- 
coochee  valley,  at  the  head  of  Chatta- 
hoochee r.,  in  Habersham  eo.,  Ga.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  is  lost,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  be  of  Cherokee  origin.  It 
may  have  some  connection  with  the  name 
of  the  Yuchi  Indians. — Mooney  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  526,  1900. 
Cauchi.— Par«lo  (ro.  1598)  quoted  by  Mooney.  op. 
cit.,28  (prooablv  identical).  Kacoochee.— Com- 
mon map  form.  Nae  oche— Bartram,  Travels,  872. 
1792.  Noccoctee.— Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
map,  1NM7. 

Nagnonabe  ('feather  end,'  according  to 
Warren,  evidently  referring  to  a  feather 
at  the  end  of  a  row  of  others) .    The  civil 
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chief  of  the  Mille  Lac  Chippewa  of  Min- 
nesota in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, and  the  principal  man  of  the  Wolf 
clan.  He  was  descended  from  a  Chip- 
pewa woman  and  a  Dakota  chief.  In 
behalf  of  his  trilx?  he  signed  the  general 
treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  Aug. 
19,  1825,  and  the  treaty  between  the 
Chippewa  and  the  United  States  made 
at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Aug.  6,  1826.  His 
name  is  also  written  Nauquanabee  and 
Xagwunabee. 

Hagui  ( Sa'gA*%  4  town  inhabited ' ).  A 
town  of  the  Hagi-lanas  family  of  the 
Haida  on  an  inlet  on  the  s.  w.  coast  of 
Moresby  id.,  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit. 
Col.— Swan  ton,  Cont.  Haida,  277,  1905. 

Nagwunabee.    See  Xayuonttf*'. 

Nahaego.  A  Shoshonean  division  for- 
merly living  in  Reese  r.  vallev  and  al>out 
Austin  in  central  Nevada.  There  were 
several  bands,  numbering  530  in  1K73. 
Nthttjo.-  Powell  in  I  ml.  A  IT.  Kep.  ls7:t.;>2.  1874. 
Reese  River  Indian*.—  Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer, 
June  26.  18<3.  Tutoi  band.— Ibid.  (named  from 
Tutoi  or  Totona,  their  chief ) . 

Nahane  ('people  of  the  west.' — A.  F. 
C).  An  Athapascan  division  occupy- 
ing the  region  of  British  Columbia  and 
Yukon  Ter.  between  the  Coast  range 
and  the  Rocky  mts.,  from  the  is",  border 
of  the  Sekani,  about  57°  >\,  to  t  hat  of  the 
Kutchin  tribes,  about  05°  H.    It  eom- 

!)rises  the  Tahltan  and  Takutine  tribes 
orming  the  Tahltan  division,  the  Titsho- 
tina  and  Etagottine  tril>es  forming  the 
Kaska  division,  and  the  Ksbataottineand 
Abbatotine  (considered  by  Petitot  to  be 
the  same  tribe),  Sazeutina,  Ettchaottine, 
Etagottine,  Kraylongottine,  Klokegot- 
tine,  and  perhaps  I^akuyip  and  Tsetsaut. 
They  correspond  with  Petitot's  Monta- 
gnard  group,  except  that  he  include!  also 
the  Sekani.  The  language  of  the  Nahane 
however  constitutes  a  dialect  by  itself,  en- 
tirely distinct  from  Sekani,  Carrier,  or  Ku- 
tchin. The  western  divisions  have  been 
powerfully  influenced  by  their  Tlingit 
neighbors  of  Wrangell,  and  have  adopted 
their  clan  organization  with  maternal 
descent,  the  pot  latch  customs  of  the  coast 
triljes,  and  many  words  and  expressions 
of  their  language.  The  two  principal  so- 
cial divisions  or  t>h  retries  are  called  Raven 
and  Wolf,  and  the  fact  that  Sazeutina  and 
Titshotina  seem  to  signify  'Bear  people' 
and  Hi  rouse  people '  respectively,  leads 
Morice  to  suspect  that  these  groups  are 
really  phratries  or  clans.  The  eastern 
Nahane  have  a  loose  paternal  organization 
like  the  Sekani  and  other  Athapascan 
tril>es  farther  e.  According  to  Morice 
the  Nahane  have  Buffered  very  heavily 
as  a  result  of  white  contact.  He  estimates 
theentirej>opulationatal»ont  1,000.  Con- 
sult Morice  in  Trans,  ('an.  Inst,,  vn,  517- 

534,  1904.    See  Tahltan,  (J.  R.  s.) 

Deni  dee  Montagnee  Rocheueee.— IVtitot,  Diet. 
Den^  Dindjie,  xx,Is76.   Kunana.— McKay  In  10th 


Kep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  88.  1895  (Tlingit  name). 
Montagnaia— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  Esc  lave*, 
362,1891.  Haa' aaee.-I'etitot  quoted  by  Dall  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I,  32.  1877.  Ha-ai'.—  Dawson 
in  (Jeol.  Surv.  Can.  1887-8,  201b,  1889.  Haane.— 
Morice,  Notes  on  W.  Denes.  19,  1893.  Ha-ane- 
ottine.— Petitot.  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1866.  Ha' 
an-ne.— Petitot  in  Bull.  Soc.  de  Geoff.  Parte,  chart, 
1875.  Ha"  annaa— Petitot,  Diet.  Dene-Dindjie. 
xx,  1876.  Hah  ane.— Morice  in  Trans.  Can. 
Inst.,  vu,  517.  1904.  Hahanoa— Morice  in  Proe. 
Can.  Inst.,  112,  1*89.  Hah'-anea tens.— Morice, let- 
ter, 1890.  Hahaniea — Dunn,  Hist. Oregon, 79, 1844. 
Hahaaia — Duflot  de  Mofras,  Explor.  del'Oregon, 

H.  1K3, 1H44.  Hahan-'na— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac 
lae  des  Enclaves.  362. 1891 .  Hahannie.— Hind,  Lab- 
radorPenin.,11,261, 1863.  Hahauniea — Hardialvm 
Smithson.  Rep.  1K66.311. 1872.  Hah  -  aw  'ny.—  Ross, 
MS.  notrs  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  E.  Hapi  an  ottine. — 
Petitot,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1865.  Hathannaa. — 
Mackenzie  cited  by  Morice  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst., 
vn,  617.  1901.   Hehane*.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races. 

I,  map,  1882.  Hehaniea.— Anderson  (1858)  in  Hind, 
Labrador  Penln..  II,  260,  1863.  Hehannee.— 
Bancroft.  Nat.  Races,  I,  149,  1882.  Hehannee.— 
Ibid.,  125.  1874.  Hehannl. -Latham  in  Trans. 
Philol.  Koc.  Loud.,  69.  1H56.  Hehaunay.— Ross. 
Nehaunay  MS.  v.Kab..  R.  A.  E.  Hehauneea.— 
Dall,  Alaska,  429, 1*70.  Hohannaiea—  Balhi,  Atlas 
Ethnog..  821. 1826.  Hohannies.— Gallatin  in  Trans. 
Am.  Antiq.Soc.,  II.  19,  1*36.  Hohannie.— Prichard, 
Phys.  Hist.,  v,  377.  1M7.  Hohhana— Richard- 
son, Aret.  Exped.,  I,  179.  1851.  Hohhanniea,— 
Franklin,  Journ.  Polar  Sea,  n,  87,  1824.  Rocky 
Mountain  Indian.— Mackenzie,  Voy.,  163,  1801. 

Nahankhuotane.  A  part  of  the  Umpqua 
living  on  Cow  cr.,  Oreg.,  and  commonly 
known  as  Cow  Creeks.  By  treaty  of  Sept. 
19,  1853,  they  ceded  their  lands  in  e,  w. 
Oregon.  They  were  associated  with  the 
Tututni  and  were  among  those  who  op- 
posed the  uprising  in  1856.  They  were 
settled  on  Grande  Konde  res.,  where  23 
were  still  living  in  1906. 
CP  eta  qwfit  ni'-Ii  t  eat'  *anne\— Dorse  y  In  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  III.  234.  1890  ('people  far  from 
Rogue  r.':  Naltunnetunne  name).  Cow  Greek 
band  of  Indiana— 1".  S.  Did.  Treaties.  974, 1873.  Cow 
Creeka  — Palmer  in  Did.  Aff.  Rep.  1856,  214,  1867. 
Cow  Creek  Umpquabs.—  Ibid.  .219.  Hahan^uotane.— 
Gatschet,  CinjHjua  MS.  vocab.  B.  A.  E.,  1877  (Cmp- 
qua  name).  &'-qwtit  junni.— Dorscy,  Coquiile 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Mlshikhwutmetunne 
name.) 

Nahapassnmkeck.  A  Massachuset  vil- 
lage, in  1616,  in  the  n.  part  of  Plymouth 
co.,  Mass.,  probablvon  the  roast.— Smith 
(1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  vi, 
108,  1837. 

Nahawaa-hadai  ( AVi  xauv's  xa'da-i, 
' waterv-house  people').  A  subdivision 
of  the  Salendas,  a  family  of  the  Eagle  clan 
of  the  Haida.  They  used  to  give  away 
so  much  grease  at  their  feasts  that  the 
floor  of  their  house  was  said  to  be  "mud- 
dv"  with  it,  hence  the  name.— S wanton, 
Cont.  Haida.  276,  1905. 

Nahche  {Xa-ai-chr,  'mischievous,' 
'meddlesome.'—  George  Wrattan).  An 
Apache  warrior,  a  meml>er  of  the  Chi- 
ricahua  band.  He  is  the  second  son  of 
the  celebrated  Cochise,  and  as  hereditary 
chief  succeeded  his  elder  brother,  Tazi, 
on  the  death  of  the  latter.  His  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  the  notorious  Mangas 
Coloradas.  As  a  child  Nahche  was  med- 
dlesomeand  mischievous,  hence  his  name. 
He  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  many 
raids  that  almost  desolated  the  smaller 
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settlements  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
ami  of  northern  Chihuahua andSonora  be- 
tween 1881  and  1886,  for  which  Geronimo, 
a  medicine-man  and  malcontent  rather 
than  a  warrior,  received  the  chief  credit. 
In  the  latter  year  Geronimo's  band,  so 
called,  of  which  Nahche  was  actually  the 
chief,  was  captured  by  General  Miles  and 
taken  as  prisoners  of  war  successively  to 
Florida,  Alabama,  and  finally  to  Ft  feill, 
Ok  la.,  where  Nahche  still  resides,  re- 
si>eeted  by  his  own  people  as  well  as  by 
the  whites.  He  is  now  (1907)  alxnit  49 
years  of  age.  In  his  prime  as  a  warrior 
he  was  described  as  supple  and  graceful, 
with  long,  flexible  hands,  and  a  rather 
handsome  face.  His  present  height  is 
5ft.  llH  in.    CoL  H.  L.  Scott  (inf'n,  1907), 


NAHCHE 


for  four  years  in  charge  of  the  Chiricahna 
prisoners  in  Oklahoma,  speaks  of  Nahche 
as  a  most  foreefuland  reliable  man,  faith- 
ftrtty  performing  the  duties  assigned  to 
him  as  a  prisoner,  whether  watched  or 
not.  He  was  proud  and  self- respecting, 
and  was  regarded  by  the  Chiricahna  at 
Ft  Sill  as  their  leader.  In  recent  years, 
however,  he  has  lost  his  old-time  influ- 
ence as  well  as  some  of  his  trustworthi- 
ness (infn  from  Geo.  W rattan,  ollicial 
interpreter,  1907). 

Nahelta  ( Xa-hel-ta).  A  subdivision  of 
the  Chasta  fq.  v. )  tribe  of  Oregon.  — Hen. 
Ex.  Doc.  48,  34th  Cong.,  3d  Bess.,  10,  1873. 

Nahltushkan  ('town  on  outside  of 
point').  A  former  Tlingit  town  on 
Whitewater  bay,  w.  coast  of  Admiralty 
id.,  Alaska,  belonging  to  the  Hutsnuwu 


people.  Pop.  246  in  1880,  but  subsequently 
abandoned  for  Killisnoo. 

Naltu  ck  an. -S wanton.  Held  notes.  B.  A.  E..  1904. 
Neltu'whk'-in.— Krnuse.  Tlinkit  Ind.,  11m.  1sk>. 
BcuUkon.— ivtruff  in  Tenth  Census,  Alaska.  3_\ 
lNM. 

Nahpooitlo.  The  chief  village  of  the 
Cathlapotle  tril>e  of  the  Chinookan  fam- 
ily at  the  mouth  of  l^wis  r.,  Clarke  co.f 
Wash. — Lyman  inOreg.  Hist.  Soc.  (juar., 
i,  322,  1900. 

Nahpopc  (  Xt  pop",  'soup' ) .  A  prominent 
warrior  of  Black  Hawk's  band  of  Sauk 
and  Foxes  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  of  1832. 
According  to  Whittlesey  (Wis.  Hist.  Coll., 
I,  71-2,  84,  repr.  1903)' Black  Hawk  was 
opposed  to  the  war,  but  was  overruled  by 
the  young  men,  who  were  sustained  by 
Nahpope,  who  manifested  intense  hatred 
of  the  Americans.  He  was,  however, 
largely  influenced  by  Waupeshek,  the  so- 
called  Prophet.  Little  has  been  recorded 
regarding  his  life.  It  is  known  that  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Black  Hawk 
war,  and  special  mention  is  made  of  his 
command  in  the  battle  of  Wisconsin 
heights,  on  Wisconsin  r.,  near  the  pres- 
ent Sauk  City,  Wis.  Here  NahjM>pe's 
band]  reenforced  by  a  wore  of  Black 
Hawk's  warriors,  made  a  valiant  stand 
to  cover  the  Hight  of  the  main  body  of 
his  people  down  the  bluffs  and  across  the 
river,  which  was  accomplished  with  slight 
loss.  During  the  night  following  the  bat- 
tle the  Americans  were  for  a  time  in  a 
panic',  caused  by  the  noise  in  the  Indian 
camp,  which  proved  to  have  l>een  only 
the  applause  of  a  speech  by  Nahpope  in 
which  he  endeavored  to  arouse  the  Win- 
nebago to  remain  with  them  in  the  con- 
test. Nahpope  continued  in  the  war  to 
its  close,  was  captured  and  imprisoned 
with  Black  Hawk  and  his  son,  and  finally 
released  with  them.  While  Nah|>ope  Was 
confined  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Catlin 
painted  his  portrait.  As  his  name  is  not 
appended  to  an v  treaty  made  by  the  Sauk 
and  Foxes  witli  the  United  States,  the 
omission  may  be  attributed  to  his  con- 
tempt for  the  Americans,  In  the  summer 
preceding  the  Black  Hawk  war  he  visited 
the  English  authorities  at  Ft  Maiden,  On- 
tario, to  consult  them  in  regard  to  the 
rights  of  the  Indians  to  their  lands.  After 
his  release  from  prison  nothing  more  is 
heard  of  him.  His  name  is  also  written 
Naapipe  and  Neapoj>c.  (c.  t.  ) 

Nahu  (  Xaf-hu  i.  The  Medicine  clan  of 
the  llonani  (Badger)  phratry  of  the 
I lopi.  —  Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39, 
1891. 

Nahuey.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsfma  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal. 

Nahajuey.— Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer.  Oet.  18,  1861. 
Nahuey.— Ibid. 

Naich.  Naichi.    See  Nahche. 
Naideni.    A  former  Opata  pueblo  in 
the  vicinity  of  Frontcras,  n.  e.  Sonora, 
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Mexico.  It  ia  probable  that  the  natives  of 
Naideni  were  identical  with  the  Neideniba 
mentioned  by  Mota- Pad  ilia  in  1742. 
Naideni.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers.  IT, 
530.  1H92.  Neideniba.-Mota-Padilla  Hist  dc  la 
Comiuista.  861. 1742  (referring  to  the  inhabitants. 
Neideairaa.— Ibid. 

Naig.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Naikun  (Xa-ikiin,  'house-point').  A 
serai-legendary  Haida  town  that  stood 
near  the  famous  sand-spit  at  Graham 
id.,  Brit.  Cot,  which  'bears  its  name. 
Ancientlv  it  was  occupied  by  several 
families, 'ineluding  the  Huadoe,  Kuna- 
lanas,  and  Stlenga-lanas,  but  owing  to  in- 
ternal troubles  they  separated,  abandon- 
ing the  town.  Later  on  the  Naikun- 
stustai  settled  there,  and  still  later  the 
Kuna-lanas  returned.  John  Work,  in 
1836-41,  assigned  to  Naikun  5  houses  and 
122  inhabitants.  This  must  have  been 
the  Kuna-lanas  town.  It  bas  been  long 
abandoned.  M  „  *D 

Naeku'n.— Boas  In  12th  Rep.  N.  W .  Tribes  Can., 
23  1848.  Kai-koon.— Dawson.  Q.  Charlotte  Ids.. 
14b  1KHO  Ifi-ikun.— Swan  ton.  Cont.  Haida.  280. 
1«>05  Ne  ooon.— Sthoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v.  489, 
1H65.  He  kon  hade.— Krause.Tlinkit  Iudianer.301, 
1S85 

Naikun-kegawai  ( Xd-iku'n  qpgami-i, 
'those  born  at  Naikun').  An  impor- 
tant famil  v  of  the  Raven  clan  of  the  Haida. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  aristocratic 
branch  of  the  Huados,  receiving  its  name 
from  the  old  town  at  Naikun,  or  Rose 
spit,  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  whence  the 
family  driginallv  came.  They  are  still 
fairly  numerous.  After  abandoning  Nai- 
kun they  lived  a  long  time  at  C.  Hall 
with  the  Huados,  and  moved  with  them 
to  the  town  of  Skidegate.        (l.  «•*»■) 

Elliu  cathlan*  coon-hidery.— Deans,  Tales  from  the 
Hidery  15.  1899  (=*'noble  Oahlins  kun  people  ). 
Nae  kun  keratti'i.—  Boas  in  6th  Rep.  >•  >>• 
Trills  Can.,  26. 1889;  12th  Rep..  2*  1H9B.  Haokwn 
qe'gaw-i.-Swanton,  Cont.  Haida.  2.0.  19ft\ 
Nekwun  Kii we. -Harrison  In  Proe.  Roy.  Soe.  Can., 
sec.  ii,  126, 1895. 

Naila.  A  former  (  humashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
co.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Hain.  A  former  Moravian  mission, 
built  in  1757  near  the  present  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  and  named  from  the  ancient  town  in 
Galilee.  It  was  established  for  the  con- 
verted Indians,  chiefly  Delawares,  who 
wished  to  live  separately  from  their  tribe, 
and  for  this  purpose  land  was  obtained 
from  the  state  government.  I  n  Ma  v,  1 763, 
a  new  and  enlarged  chapel  was  dedicated, 
the  congregation  having  increased  in  num- 
bers and  prosperity.  This  condition, 
however,  was  of  short  duration,  for  be- 
ta* the  vear  had  closed  the  unfriendly 
Indians  commenced  their  attacks,  and 
soon  the  congregation  was  blockaded  on 
all  sides.  In  November  of  the  same  year 
Nain  was  abandoned,  the  Indians  remov- 


ing to  Philadelphia  in  accordance  with 
the  orderof  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
Consult  I xjskiel,  Hist.  Miss.  United  Breth- 
ren, 1794.    See  Mi**io»$. 

Nain.  A  Moravian  Eskimo  mission  on 
the  e.  coast  of  Labrador,  lat  56°  40',  be- 
gun in  1771  (Hind,  Lab.  Penin.,  n,  199, 
1868;  Thompson,  Moravian  Missions,  228, 
1886).    Sue  Mixtion*. 

Naique.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Fanner,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Nak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  n.  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r.,  Alaska. 
Na§  miout.—  Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th 

xxi.  map,  18.'i0. 

Nakai(  'white stranger,'  i.e.,  Spaniard). 
A  Navaho  clan,  the  memlters  of  which 
are  dcstvndcd  from  a  white  woman  who 
had  lieen  captured  by  the  Cte  from  a  set- 
tlement in  the  vicinitvof  Socorro,  N.  Mex. 
Cf.  XakaydL 

Nakai.— Matthews  in  Jonr.  Am.  Folk-lore.  Hi, Ktt. 
lsyt).  HakaL— Matthews,  Navaho  Legends,  HO. 
1897  Nakiufiine.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, op.  cit.  Ml**-'  popple1).  Hakai'rtne'. -Mat- 
thews. Navaho  Legends*,  op.  t  it,.  30.  146. 

Nakaidoklini  (?  'freckled  Mexican.'  — 
Matthews).  An  Apache  medicine-man, 
called  Babbvduelone,  Bardudeclenny, 
Bobbv-dok-linny,  Nakaydoklunni,  Nock- 
ay-Delklinne,  etc.,  by  the  whites,  influen- 
tial among  the  White  Mountain  Indians 
in  18S1,  near  Camp  Apache,  Ariz.  He 
taught  them  a  new  dance,  claiming  it 
would  bring  dead  warriors  to  life.  In  an 
attempt  to  arrest  him,  August  30,  the 
Apache  scouts  with  the  troops  turned 
upon  the  soldiers,  resulting  in  a  fight  in 
which  several  were  killed  on  each  side, 
including  the  medicine-man  himself.  See 
Bourke  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. ,  606,  1892; 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  704,  1896. 

Nakalaa-hadai  (  Sa  q!afto*  xa'da-L 
'elav-house  people').  A  subdivision  of 
the  Koetas,  a  family  of  the  Raven  clan  of 
the  Haida,  living  princijvally  in  Alaska. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  272,  1905. 

Nakalnas-hadai  f Na-k'al  no*  xd'da-i, 
'emptv-house  people')-  Given  by  Boas 
(Fifth  Ben.  N.  W.  Trills  Can.,  27,1889) 
as  a  subdivision  of  the  Yaku-lanas,  a 
family  of  the  Raven  clan  of  the  Haida; 
but  in  reality  it  is  only  a  house-nauie 
In-longing  to  that  family. 

•  Ha  k-'al  naa  :had'a'i.  —  Boas,  op.  eit. 

Nakanawan  ( Xi't'hi' na'mtn).  A  divi- 
sion of  theCaddo.—Mooney  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E. ,  1092,  1896. 

Nakankoyo  {Xt'tkan  kAtjo).  A  former 
village  of  the  Maidu  at  Big  Spring,  in 
Big  meadows,  on  the  s.  fork  of  Feather 
r.,  Plumas  co..  Cal.  The  name  is  some- 
times used  for  the  jieople  of  the  whole 
valley.  (r.  n.  iO 

Nakankoyo— Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
XVII,  pt.3.  map.  1905.  Kaku.— t'urtin,  M.S.  voeab., 
B.  A.      1*-S'<  (recorded  (ls  a  division). 
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Nakarori  ('many  holes  in  the  rocks'). 
A  small  rancheria  of  the  Tarahumare  near 
Xorogaehic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico.— Lum- 
holtz,  inf'n,  1894. 

Nakaainena  ('sagebrush  people').  An 
Important  division  of  the  Arapaho,  rang- 
ing al>out  the  headwaters  of  the  South 
Platte  in  the  region  of  Pike's  Peak  and 
northward  along  the  foot  of  Bighorn 
ints.  and  on  Powder  r.,  in  Colorado  and 
Wyoming.  Although  not  the  largest 
division,  they  claimed  to  be  the  mother 
people  of  the  Arapaho.  They  were  com- 
monly known  to  the  whites  as  Northern 
Arapaho  and  to  the  rest  of  the  tribe  as 
Baachinena.  See  Arapaho.  (j.  m.) 
Ba'afihinina.— Moorley  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  9M. 
18%.  Baakuune'na-.— Kroeber  in  Bull.  Am.  Mux. 
Nat.  Hist.,  xviii.  7,  1902  ("blood-soup  men*:  S. 
A  my  who  name).  Baa»tctune'na.— Ibid.  ('rcd- 
willow  men').  Na'kaaini'na.— Mooney,  on.  cit. 
Na  ka-w'-iun.— Haydcn.  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  321.  1*62.  Nanabine'na".— Kroeber,  op.  cit. 
('northern  men').  Na'khaa»»eine'aa».— Ibid. 
( '  ««mc ebrush  men  * ) .  Northern  Arapaho.  — Mooncy, 
op.  cit. 

Nakatkhaitanae  ('people  of  the  village 
above').  A  former  Tututni  village  on 
the  x.  side  of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 
Na  -kat  qai  }ttnne\ — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, in.  233,  1*90  (own  namei.  Na'-kut-qe' 
junne  . — Ibid.  (Naltunnetunnc  name.) 

Nakaydi  (the  name  refers  to  the  Mexi- 
can mode  of  walking  with  toes  turned 
out;  cf.  Xakai).  A  clan  among  the  White 
Mountain  Apache,  composed  of  descend- 
ants of  Mexican  captives  and  their  Apache 
captors  (Bourkein  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in,  114,  1890).  They  correspond  to  the 
Xakai  of  the  Navaho  and  the  Tidendaye 
of  the  Chiricahua. 

Nakedata-hadai  (Xa  qf&dAtl  ja'da-i, 
( '  people  of  the  house  that  went  away 
discouraged').  A  subdivision  of  the 
Yaku-lanas,  a  great  family  of  the  Raven 
clan  of  the  Haida;  prolmbly  the  name 
was  taken  from  that  of  a  house. — Swan- 
ton,  Cont.  Haida,  272,  1905. 

Nakeduxo  (XakP'duxo).  A  summer  vil- 
lage of  the  U tkiavinmiut  Eskimo  in 
Alaska.— Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
88,  1892. 

Nakhituntnnne  ( Xa-ffi'-tfin  tfin'nt;  '  peo- 
ple at  the  two  roads' ).  A  former  village 
of  the  Mishikhwutmetunne  on  Coquille 
r.,  Oreg.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in,  232,  1890. 

Nakhochatunne  (Xa'~oo~fc&  tfinnl).  A 
former  villageof  the  Mishikhwutmetunne 
on  Coquille  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsev  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  232,  1890. 

Nakhopani  ( '  brown  streak,  horizontal 
on  the  ground' ).  A  Navaho  clan  which 
had  ita  origin  s.  of  Zufti  pueblo,  X.  Mex., 
near  the  salt  lake  called  Naqopu  by  the 
Navaho,  whence  the  name. 
Na/.opani.— Matthews.  Navaho  Legend*.  30.  1897. 
jraqopani.-Matthew8  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m, 

Nakhotodhanyadi  ( XaqotwUaanyadi,  'al- 
ligator people').  A  Biloxi  clan. — Dorsey 
in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  243, 1897. 


dasx 


Nakhpakhpa  ( '  takedown  leggings' ).  A 
band  of  the  Brul<5  Teton  Sioux. 

Nahpahpa.-Dorsey  in  15lh  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218, 
1897.    Naqpaqpa. — Ibid. 

Nakhtskum.  A  Yurok  village  on  lower 
Klamath  r.,  l>etween  Meta  and  Shregegon, 
x.  w.  Cal. — A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf  n,  1905. 

Nakila  (Xn-.yi'-lil).  Given  as  a  former 
Takelma  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Rogue 
r.,  Oreg.,  about  10  m.  above  Yaasitun. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m,  235, 
1890. 

Nakkawinininiwak  ('men  of  divers 
races ' ) .  A  mixed  tribe  of  Cree  and  Chip- 
pewa on  Saskatchewan  r.,  N.  W.  Ter., 
Canada. 

Nakkawinininiwak. -Belcourt  (ra.  1850)  in  Minn. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  227,  1872.  Nakoukouhirinoua.— 
BacM"eville  (le  la  Potherie.  Hist.  Am.,  1,170, 1753. 

Naknahula  ( Xaxnd'rula,  ?  'rising above 
other  tribes').  A  gens  of  the  Koekso- 
tenok,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  1895,  330,  1897. 

Nakoaik.    A  former  Chinook  town  on 
the  s.  side  of  Columbia  r.,  Oreg. 
Naqoa'ix.— Boaa,  inf'n,  1906.  Naxuaiv 
MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Nakoaktok  ( Xa'q'oaqtftq,  or  Xd'hfwax'- 
",  ten-gens  tribe').  A  Kwakiutl 
tribe  on  Sevmourinlet,  Brit.  Col.,  with  the 
Gyeksem, "  Kwakokutl,  Sisintlae,  Tsitsi- 
melekala,  and  Walas  gentes,  according 
to  Boas.  According  to  Dawson  the  win- 
ter town  of  these  people  in  1885  was  in 
Blunden  harbor,  to  which  they  had 
moved  from  an  older  town,  Kikwistok. 
Their  summer  village  was  named  Mapa- 
kum,  and  they  had  a  fishing  station  called 
Awuts.  Pop.  104  in  1901,  90  in  1906. 
Nahcoktaws. — Brit.  Col.  map,  18?2.  Nah  keoock- 
to.  —  I  •  in  Bull.  Am.  Geo*.  Soc.,  226,  1887. 
Nah  keuch-to. — Sproat  in  Can  Ind.  An.,  148,  1879. 
Nah  knock  to. -  <  Ian.  Ind.  Aff.  1883,  pt.  I,  190.  1881. 
Nahkwoch-to. — Sproat,  op.  cit..  145.  Nahwahta. — 
Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  pt.  II, 166, 1901.  Na'k  oartok-.— Boas 
in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribe*  Can..  53.  1890.  Nakok 
taw».— Brit.  Col.  map,  1*72.  Nakwahtoh.— Tolmie 
and  Dawson.  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  118b.  1884.  N&k- 
wartoq.  — Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Geog.  Soc.,  226,  1887. 
Na'klwax  da^x".— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  v,  pt.  il,  322,  1902.  Na'-kwok-to.  —  Dawson 
in  Trans.  Roy.  Hoc.  Can.,  sec.  II,  65.  1887.  Ha'q'- 
oaqtAq.-Bons  in  Ron.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  329,  1897. 
Naqoartoq.— Boas  in  Pctermanns  Mitt.,  pt.  5,  130, 
1KV7.  Nar -kock  Uu.-Kaue.  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.. 
1859.  Nuk  wul  tub.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  op.  cit., 
119b. 

Nakolkavik.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  left  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r., 
near  the  mouth,  Alaska.  Pop.  193  in 
1880. 

Nacholchavigamut. — Spurr  and  Post  quoted  by 
Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  1902.  Naghaikhlaviga- 
mute.— I'etmfT.  Rep.  on  Alaska,  map,  1X84.  Na- 
ghikhlavigamute.-ibid.,  17.  Nakolkavik. -Baker, 

op.  cit. 

Nakomgiliaala  (Xaqf/mg'ilimla,  'al- 
ways staying  in  their  country  M.  A  Kwa- 
kiutl tribe  which  formerly  lived  at  C. 
Scott,  at  the  n.  end  of  Vancouver  id.,  but 
has  since  moved  to  Hope  id.,  farthers. 
This  and  the  Tlatlasikoala  U>gether  re- 
ceive the  name  of  Nawiti  from  the  whites. 
The  two  tribes  numbered  73  in  1897.  The 
Nakomgilisala  gentes  are  Gyeksem  and 
Naenshya. 
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Nak  o'mgyihaila.—  Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribe* 
Can  .  53, 1*90.  Haqo'mr  iliaala.—  Boa*  in  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.  1895.  329,  1897.  NaqomqilU.— Boas  in  Bull. 
Am.  Geo*.  8oc„  226.  18S7.  Ne  kum'-ke  1U  la.— 
Blenkinsop  quoted  bv  Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soe. 
Can.,  see.  It,  65,  1S87.  Nokumktetilla.— Brit.  Col. 
map,  1S72. 

Nakons-hadai  (iVa  qom  .m'da-i,  'great- 
hoOM  people').  A  subdivision  of  the 
Yadus,  a  family  of  the  Eagle  clan  of  the 
Haida,  named  from  one  of  their  houses. 
The  Yadus  were  a  part  of  the  Stustas 
(q.  v. ).—  Swanton,  ( 'out.  Haida,  270, 1905. 

Nakoshkeni  (Sak6*h x*' 'ui,  'place  of  the 
dam').  A  former  Modoc  settlement  at 
the  junction  of  Lost  r.  with  Title  lake, 
Oreg.— Gatschet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  n, 
pt.  i,  xxxii,  1890. 

Nakotchokutchin.  A  Kutchin  tril>e 
dwelling  on  the  lower  Mackenzie  r.,  n.  of 
the  Kawehodinneh,  in  lat.,080  x.,  Ion. 
133°  w.  Their  hunting  grounds  are  e.  of 
the  Mackenzie  as  far  as  Anderson  r.,  and 
their  chief  game  is  the  caribou.  In  for- 
mer days  thev  waged  intermittent  warfare 
against  the  Eskimo  of  Mackenzie  r.,  with 
whom,  however,  they  have  always  traded. 
Their  men  numl>ered  50  in  18(56. 
Bastard.— Dawson  in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.  for 
188N,  200B,  1N<9.  Gens  de  la  Grande  Riviere.— Ross, 
MS.  notes  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  E.  Loueheux.— Frank- 
lin,  Journ.  I'olar  Sea,  261,  1824.  Mackenzie  *  R. 
Louchioux. — Ron),  MS.  note*  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  B. 
Nakotcho  Kuttchin.  -  Petitot  in  Bull.  So*-.  deOcog. 
Pari*,  ehnrt.  1875.  Nakotchpd-ondjig-Kouttchin. — 
Petitot,  Autour  du  lae  des  Exclaves,  361,  1891  (~ 
'people  of  the  river  with  high  luniks').  Nako- 
tchpoondjig- Kuttchin.— Petitot.  Diet.  Dene  Din- 
djie,  xx,  1876.  Na-kutch-oo-un-jeek. — fiihbs,  MS. 
notes  from  Ross  (= ' half-ea*tc  Indians').  Na'- 
kutch-u'-un-iuk  ku'tchln.—  Ross,  MS.  notes  on 
Tinne,  474,  B.  A.  E. 

Nakraztli  ('it  flowed  with  arrows  of 
the  enemy').  A  village  of  the  Xikozli- 
autin  at  the  outlet  of  Stuart  lake,  lirit. 
Col.  Fop.  178  in  1902,  192  in  190(>. 
Na-ka-iUi.— Moriee  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst..  1*8. 1890. 
Ha'kraztli.— Ibid.  Na'kraxtti.— Moriee  in  Trans. 
Roy.  Soe.  Can.,  X,  109.  1892. 

Nakuimana  (Xn'kiiimnna,  'hear  peo- 
ple'). A  local  baud  of  the  (Southern) 
Cheyenne.  (j.  m.) 

Nakuntlun.  The  original  village  of  the 
Tsilkotin,  on  Nakuntlun  lake  at  the 
head  of  Salmon  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  and  once  the 
most  populous,  but  now  almost  deserted. 
Nakoontloon. — Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocnbs.  Brit. 
Col.,  122B,  1884.  N akunt'lun.— Moriee  in  Trans. 
Roy.  Soe.  Can.,  x,  109, 1892.  Tsoolootum.— (iamsbv 
in  Can.  Pae.  Ry.  Rep.,  179,  1877. 

Nakwutthume  (AV-.y>/MYy '-///,-,  'at  the 
grass  higher  up  the  stream ') .  A  former 
village  of  the  Chetco  on  Chetcor.,  <  >reg., 
above  all  their  other  villages. — Porsev  in 
Jour.  Am.  Eolk-lore,  in,  236,  1890. 

Nalekuitk  (  Xa'h'hitts).  A  clan  of  the 
Wikeno,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe.  —  Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  1895,  .'{28,  1897. 

Nalkitgoniash.  A  Miemac  village  or 
lwnd  in  17t»0,  jterhaps  in  Novp  Scotia. — 
Frve  (1700)  in  Mass.  Hist.SfC.  Coll.,  1st 
s.,  x,  115,  1809. 

Naltunnetunne  ('people  among  the 
mushrooms ' ).    An  Athapascan  tribe  for- 


merly living  on  the  coast  of  Oregon  be- 
tween the  Tututni  and  the  Chetco.  They 
were  not  divided  into  villages,  and  had  a 
dialect  distinc  t  from  that  of  the  Tututni. 
The  survivors  are  now  onSiletzres.,  Oreg., 
numbering  77  in  1877.  according  to  Vic- 
tor (Overland  Mo.,  vn,  347,  1877). 
Nal'  te-ne-me'  junni.— Dorsey,  Chetco  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E..  1884.  Nal  tme  }unne'.— Dorsev.  Tutu  MS. 
vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1884.  NaT-tun  n*'  jfinne'.— Dorsey 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  li  1.236, 1890.  Noltanana. 
Ncwcomb  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  162.  1861.  Noltnac- 
nah.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1*67,62, 1K68.  Noltnat-naha.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  470,  IMS.  Noltonatria.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep..  300,  1X77.  Nootanana.—  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1863. 
605,  1864.  Nult  nort-na*.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  495,  1*65. 
Nul-to-nat-na.— SileUt  agency  roll,  18*4.  Wultd- 
nat'-Wne.— Everette,  Tutu  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
18S3  (trans.,  'people  by  the  oeean  '). 

Nama  (Xu mii,  'sturgeon').  A  gens  of 
the  Chippewa.    See  Xumeuilini. 

Na  mi- Morjjan.  Ane.  Soe..  166.  1S77.  Nami  — 
Win.  Jones,  int n.  1906.  Name.— (iatsehet.  Ojibwa 
MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1S-S2.  Numa.— Warren  (1852)  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  V,  45, 1SH5. 

Namabin  {XumalAn,  'sucker').  A  gens 
of  the  Chippewa. 

N ah  ma-bin.—  Tanner,  Narr.,  315,  1*30  (trans, 
'earp').  Nam  a  bin. — Morgan,  Ane.  Soc.,  166, 
1*77  (trans,  'carp'i.  Namabin. — Wm.  Jones, 
inf'n.  1906  (sig.  'sucker*).  Numa-bin.—  Warren 
(1H52)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  45,  1885 
('sucker'). 

Namakagon.  A  former  village  of  the 
Muuominika<heenhug  division  of  the 
Chippewa  at  upper  St  Croix  lake,  w.  Wis- 
consin. 

Num-a  quag-am.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  86, 

1850. 

Namanu  ( 'beaver' ).  A  suhphratry  or 
gensof  the  Menominee. — Hoffman  in  1 4th 
Kep.  B.  A.  K.,  42,  1896. 

Namaaket  (from  natnaus  'fish',  aH 
'land/  et  'at.'— J.  N.  B.  II).  A  tribe  or 
band  formerly  living  in  a  village  of  the 
same  name  about  the  site  of  Middleboro, 
Mass.  They  were  subordinate  to  the 
Wampanoag.  The  village  was  populous 
when  lirst  known,  but  the  Indians  rap- 
idly decreased  as  the  white  settlements 
advanced.  In  1794  there  were  still  about 
40.  One  family,  named  Mitchell,  still 
resides  ( 1907)  near  Middleboro  and  claim 
descent  from  King  Philip.  A  member  of 
this  family  wears  a  so-called  Indian  cos- 
tume (see  New  England  Mag.,  392,  Dec. 
1906).  (j.  m.  f.  o.  s.) 

Lamaaket-Hinckley  (1685)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  s..  v.  133.  1861  (misprint).  Namaacet.— 
Dee  in  Smith  (1629),  Va..  n,  227,  repr.  1M9.  Na- 
maachet— Mourt  (1622)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Sue.  Coll., 
2d  9.,  IX,  52,  1822.  Namaacheucka.— Mourt  (1622), 
ibid.,  ix,  52,  1*22.  Namaaket.— Dernier  (1620). 
ibid.  Namassachusett. — Records  (1611),  Ibid,,  vil, 
137,  PUS.  Namaaaakett— Bmclford(r<i.l660i.ibid., 
4th  s.,  iu,  103,  18%6.  Namaasekett  — Cotton  (1674). 
ibid..  1st  s. ,  i,  200, 1 S06,  Nemaaeut.  — C h  u  r  e  h  ( 1 7 1 6 ) 
quoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Wars.  75. 1825.  Nemaakc-t — 
Drake,  Bk.lnds..  hk.  3.  9.  1S4H.  Nummaitaquyt.  — 
Dermer  (1619)  quoted  by  Drake,  ibid.,  bk.2,20. 

Namassingakent  A  village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  existing  in  1608  on  the 
s.  bank  of  the  Potomac  in  Fairfax  co., 
Va. —Smith  (1(329),  Va,,  I,  map,  repr. 
1819. 
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Namatha  (Na-ma-tha',  'turtle').  A 
gens  of  the  Shawnee. — Morgan,  Anc. 
Soc.,  168,  1877. 

Namaycush.  One  of  the  names  of  the 
lake  trout  (Salmo  namaycush),  Macki- 
naw trout,  or  great  lake  trout,  called 
togue  in  Maine;  from  nameku*,  which  in 
the  C'ree  dialect  of  Algonquian  signifies 
'trout',  the  Chippewa  word  being  name- 
go*.  Namehut  is  a  diminutive  of  nqmew, 
'fish'.  The  word  originated  in  x.  w. 
Canada.    See  Togue.  (  a.  f.  c.  ) 

Nambe  (from  Nam-b&J,  the  native 
name,  probably  referring  to  a  round  hill 
or  a  round  valley).    A  Tewa  pueblo, 


NAHM  MAN  (POTSMUNo) 

situated  about  16  m.  n."  of  Santa  F6, 
N.  Mex.,  on  Nambe  r.,  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  It  became  the  seat 
of  a  Franciscan  mission  early  in  the  17th 
century,  but  was  reduced  to  a  visita  of 
Pojoaque  in  1782.  Like  Santa  Clara  and 
Sia  this  pueblo  doubtless  owes  its  decline 
to  the  constant  intertribal  execution  for 
supposed  evil  practices  of  witchcraft  ( Ban- 
del  ier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pap.,  m,  35,  1890). 
Pop.  79  in  1890,  100  (est.)  in  1904.  The 
Kamb£  people  claim  to  have  once  inhab- 
ited the  now  ruined  pueblos  of  Agawano. 
Kaavu,  Keguayo,  Kekwaii,  Kopiwari,and 
Tobhipangge.  The  Nambe  clans,  so  far  as 
known,  are  Cloud  (Owhu),  Birch  (Nana), 


Fire  (Pa),  Mountain  Lion  (Qen),  Eagle 
(Tse),  Bear  (Ke),  Tobacco  (Sa),  Sun 
(Tan,  extinct).  Calabash  (Po),  Ant 
(Kungyi),  Earth  (Nang),  Grass  (Ta). 
BeePuebw$t  Tewa.  (p.  w.  ii.) 

Xambc  —  Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867,  212,  1*68. 
Mambo.— Ward,  ibid.,  1864, 191, 1865.  Na-im-b*i.— 


NAMBE  GIRL  ( PAULA  TAFOLLA) 

Jouvenoeau  in  Cath.  Thm..  i.  no.  9.  12.  1906. 
Na-imba.— Bandolier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Taper*,  in, 
124, 1H90.  Na-im-be.— Ibid.,  260  (own  name  of  pue- 
blo). Ha  i-mbi.— Ibid..  IV,  Ki,  1K92  (or  NnmW). 
Naxnba.— Bent  (1*49}  in  Oil.  Mrs*,  and  CorrcA., 
211.  1850.  Nambe. — MS.  ca.  1715  quoted  by  Han- 
delier in  Arch.  Inst.  Paper*,  v,  P.O.  1890. 
Nambi.— D'Anville,  map  Am.  Sept.,  1746.  Nam- 
bebun.— Gatnebet.  Isleta  MS.  voenb.,  B.  A.  B..t8H6 
(Ialeta  name  for  the  people;  sing.  Kambe-htiide). 
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Nambi.-Coopcr  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rop..  161,  1870. 
Namburuap—  Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  l89ri  (  Is- 
let* name  of  pueblo).  Kami  T«.— Simpson,  Ren. 
to  Sec.  War,  2d  map,  18.t0.  Nampe.— Domenecb, 
Desert*  N.  Am.,  I,  443,  1860.  Home'*.— Hodge, 
field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1896  ( Aeorm*  name  of  pueblo  t. 
Humi— Stephen  In  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  87,  1891 
(Hano  name  of  pueblo).  Ban  Francisco. — Villa- 
Sefior,  Theatro  Am.,  II,  425.  1718  (mission  name). 
Baa  Francisco  de  Hambe. — Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1867,  213, 1868.  San  Francisco  Nambe.— Yetaneurt 
(ro.  1693)  in  TeatroMex.,  ill,  817,  1871.  St.  Fran- 
cis.—Shea.  Cath.  Miss.,  80,  1856.  Vampe,— IMke, 
Expcd..  8d  map.  1810. 

Nameaug  (Mahican:  name-auk,  'fishing 
place,'  or  4  where  fish  are  taken.' — Trum- 
bull). A  former  village  near  the  site  of 
New  London,  Conn.,  in  which  some  of 
the  conquered  Pequot  were  settled  in  1«>47 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Mahican.  The 
last  chief  died  about  1740,  but  there  were 
still  a  considerable  number  of  Indians 
there  in  1755.  (j.  m.) 

Kameag.— Kendall,  Trav.,  I.  292.  1809.  Htme- 
eag.— Stiles  (1762)  in  Maw.  Hist.  Roc.  Coll.,  1st  «., 
X.  101-103,  1809.  Hamoct— Mason  (1669),  ibid., 
4th  8.,  VII,  423,  1866.  Hameacke.  —  I)oe.  cited  by 
Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  St,  1KS1.  Mune- 
age.--M«Hon  <  1648),  il>id.,  413.  Nameaug. — Hoyt, 
Antiq.  Kcs.,  62,  \S2\.  Nameesg.  -  Deed  (1»»M) 
quoted  by  Drake.  Itk.  Inda.,  bk.  2.  110,  1848. 
Nameock.—  Trumbull.  Ind.  Names  Conn..  84, 1881. 
Numeocke. — Hopkins  (16161  in  Maw*.  Hist.  8oe. 
Coll..  4th  8..  VI.  33 i.  1h<sI.  Nameoke.— Drake.  Bk. 
Ind«..  bk.  2.  9-\  1M8.  Nameug.— Williams  (1647) 
in  Muss.  Hist.  S.»e  Coll.,  -M  s..  IX,  2»58,  1816. 
Nameugg. — Doe.  cited  by  Trumbull,  Ind.  Names 
Conn.,  84.  1881.  Nammiog.  —  Ibid.  N  amy  ok.— 
Ibid.  Tawawag.— Ibid..  72.  Tawawog.— Deed  of 
1661  in  Mass.  Hist.  Sue.  Coll..  1st  «...  X.  101-103. 1809. 
Tawawog.— Kendall,  Trav.,  I,  292,  1809. 

Namequa.  The  only  daughter  of  Black 
Hawk  (q.  v.),  regarded  as  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  Sauk  maidens  of  her 
time.  A  young  Raltimorean  of  high  so- 
cial standing,  being  on  a  visit  to  Ft  Madi- 
son, Iowa,  became  enamored  of  her  and 
would  have  made  her  his  wife  but  for  the 
opposition  of  his  friends,  Namequa  ar> 
pears  to  have  been  ever  faithful  to  her 
lather's  interests  and  to  his  memory,  and 
after  reaching  maturer  years,  and  even 
after  her  marriage,  was  a  constant  help 
to  her  mother,  esj>ecially  during  her  fath- 
er's imprisonment  and  after  his  death  in 
1838.  ( c.  t.  ) 

Nameronghqnena.  A  villageof  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  in  1608,  in  the  present 
Alexandria  co.,  Va.,  on  the  8.  bank  of  the 
Potomac,  opposite  Washington,  D.  C. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  man,  repr.  1819. 

Names  and  Naming.  Among  the  In- 
dians personal  names  were  given  and 
changed  at  the  critical  epochs  of  life,  such 
as  birth,  pubertv,  the  first  war  expedi- 
tion, some  notable  feat,  elevat  ion  to  chief- 
tainship, and,  finally,  retirement  from 
active  life  was  marked  by  the  adoption 
of  the  name  of  one's  son".  In  general, 
names  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
(1)  True  names,  corresjxmding  to  our 
personal  names,  and  (2)  names  which 
answer  rather  to  our  titles  and  honorarv 
appellations.  The  former  define  or  indi- 
cate the  social  group  into  which  a  mau  is 


born,  whatever  honor  they  entail  being 
due  to  the  accomplishments  of  ancestors, 
while  the  latter  mark  what  the  individual 
has  done  himself. 

There  are  characteristic  tribal  differ- 
ences in  names,  and  where  a  clan  system 
existed  each  clan  had  its  own  setof  names, 
distinct  from  those  of  all  other  clans,  and, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  referring  to  the 
totem  animal,  plant,  or  object.  At  the 
same  time  there  Mere  trills  in  which 
names  apparently  had  nothing  to  do  with 
totems,  and  some  such  names  were  apt 
to  occur  in  clans  having  totemic  names. 
Most  Siouan  clans  ami  bands  had  names 
that  were  applied  in  a  definite  order  to  the 
lx)ys  and  girls  lx>rn  into  them.  A  Mohave 
child  bom  out  of  wedlock  received  some 
ancient  name,  not  commonly  employed 
in  the  tribe.  Among  the  interior  Sahsh, 
where  there  were  no  clans,  names  were 
usually  inherited  in  l>oth  the  male  and 
female  lines  for  several  generations, 
though  new  names  were  continually  in- 
troduced that  were  taken  from  dreams 
or  noteworthy  events.  Loskiel  records 
that  a  Delaware  child  was  often  named 
in  accordance  with  some  dream  that  had 
come  to  its  father.  According  to  Ross, 
a  father  among  some  of  the  northern 
Athapascan  tribes  lost  his  name  as  soon 
as  a  male  child  was  Ixtrn  and  was  hence- 
forth called  after  the  name  of  his  son; 
a  Thlingchadinne  changed  his  name  after 
the  birth  of  each  successive  child,  while 
an  unmarried  man  was  known  as  the 
child  of  his  favorite  dog.  Among  the 
Maidu  infants  might  be  named  with  ref- 
erence to  some  incident  occurring  at  the 
time  of  birth,  but  many  received  no 
names  other  than  such  general  spalla- 
tions as 'child,'  'babv,'  or  'boy,'  until 
they  were  old  enough  to  exhibit  some 
characteristic  which  suggested  something 
appropriate.  The  father  and  mother  ad- 
dressed a  l>oy  all  his  life  by  his  boyhood 
name.  A  girl,  however,  received  differ- 
ent successive  names  at  puberty,  child- 
birth, and  in  old  age.  The  Kiowa,  being 
without  clans,  received  names  suggested 
by  some  passing  incident  or  to  commemo- 
rate a  warlike  exploit  of  some  ancestor. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  were  heredi- 
tary, and  in  any  case  they  were  bestowal 
by  the  grandparents  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  parents.  Young  men  as  they  grew 
up  usually  assumed  dream  names,  in  obe- 
dience  to'visions. 

The  naming  of  a  rich  man's  child 
among  the  coast  Salish  was  accompanied 
by  a  great  feast  and  distribution  of  prop- 
erty, and  an  invited  chief  publicly  an- 
nounced the  name  given.  Names  even 
originally  Ixdonging  to  the  higher  class 
were  bestowed  upon  young  j>eople 
among  the  Haida  and  Tlingit  when 
their  relatives  had  potlatches,  and  it 
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thus  resulted  that  names  individually 
acquired  became  in  time  hereditary  and 
were  added  to  the  list  of  common  names 
owned  by  the  elan. 

The  second  name,  or  title,  was  some- 
times, as  has  been  said,  bestowed  on 
account  of  some  brave  or  meritorious 
action.  Thus  a  Pawnee  "  was  permitted 
to  take  a  new  name  only  after  the  per- 
formance of  an  act  indicative  of  great 
ability  or  strength  of  character,"  and  it 
was  -done  during  a  public  ceremonial. 
Among  the  Siouan  tribes  a  similar  cus- 
tom seems  to  have  prevailed,  but  among 
the  Maidu  of  California  entrance  into  the 
secret  society  took  its  place  as  a  reason 
for  the  bestowal  of  new  titles.  On  the 
N.  W.  coast  a  man  adopted  one  of  the 
potlatch,  or  sacred,  names  of  his  pred- 
ecessor when  he  gave  the  mortuary 
feast  and  erected  the  grave  post.  At 
every  subsequent  ;>ot latch  he  was  at 
liberty  to  adopt  an  additional  title,  either 
one  used  by  his  predecessor  or  a  new 
one  commemorative  of  an  encounter  with 
a  supernatural  being  or  of  same  success  in 
war  or  feast-giving.  Along  with  his  place 
in  a  secret  society  a  Kwakiutl  obtained 
the  right  to  certain  sacred  names  which 
had  been  received  by  the  first  holder  of 
his  position  from  the  spirit  patron  of  the 
society  and  were  used  only  during  the 
season  of  the  ceremonial,  like  the  titles 
employed  in  the  fraternal  and  other 
societies  of  civilized  life.  The  second 
name  among  this  i>eople  also  marks  indi- 
vidual excellence  rather  than  the  attain- 
ment of  an  hereditary  position,  for  the 
person  did  not  succeed  to  the  office,  but 
had  to  pass  through  a  long  period  of 
training  and  labor  to  Ihj  accepted.  After 
a  man  (lied  his  name  was  held  in  abey- 
ance for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  and 
if  it  were  taken  from  the  name  of  some 
familiar  object,  the  name  of  that  object 
often  had  to  be  altered,  but  the  taboo 
period  was  not  longer  than  would  ailow 
the  person's  successor  to  collect  his  prop- 
erty and  give  the  death  feast,  and  a  sim- 
ple phonetic  change  often  satisfied  all 
scruples.  Changes  of  this  kind  seem  to 
have  been  carried  to  greater  extremes  by 
some  triliep,  notably  the  Kiowa,  where, 
on  the  death  of  any  memlier  of  a  family 
all  the  others  take  new  names,  while  all 
the  terms  suggesting  the  name  of  the 
dead  person  are  dropped  from  the  lan- 
guage for  a  period  of  years.  Among  the 
coast  Salish  a  single  name  was  often 
used  by  successive  chiefs  for  four  or 
five  generations.  Among  the  Iroquois 
and  cognate  tribes,  according  to  Hewitt, 
the  official  name  of  a  chieftaincy  is  also 
the  official  name  of  the  officer  who  may 
for  the  time  being  become  installed  in  it, 
and  the  name  of  this  chieftaincy  is  never 
changed,  no  matter  how  many  persons 
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may  successively  become  incumbents  of 
it.  Unlike  the  Indians  of  most  tribes,  a 
Pueblo,  although  bearing  several  names, 
usually  retained  one  name  throughout 
life.  In  many  tribes  a  curious  custom 
prohibited  a  man  from  directly  address- 
ing his  wife,  his  mother-in-law,  and 
sometimes  his  father-in-law,  and  vice 
versa. 

Names  of  men  and  women  were  usually, 
though  not  always,  different.  When  not 
taken  from  the  totem  animal,  they  were 
often  grandiloquent  terms  referring  to  the 
greatness  and  wealth  of  the  bearer,  or  they 
might  commemorate  some  special  triumph 
of  the  family,  while,  as  among  the  Navaho, 
nicknames  referring  to  a  personal  charac- 
teristic were  often  used.  The  first  name 
frequently  refers  to  something  which  es- 
pecially impressed  the  child's  mother  at 
the  time  of  its  birth.  Often  names  were 
ironical  and  had  to  be  interpreted  in  a 
manner  directly  opposite  to  the  apparent 
sense.  A  failure  to  understand  this,  along 
with  faulty  interpretation,  has  brought 
about  strange,  sometimes  ludicrous,  mis- 
conceptions. Thus  the  name  of  a  Dakota 
chief,  translated  '  Young-man-afraid-of-  * 
his-horses,'  really  signifies  'Young  man 
whose  very  horses  are  feared."  Where 
the  clan  system  did  not  flourish,  as 
among  the  Salish,  the  name  often  in- 
dicated the  object  in  nature  in  which 
a  person's  guardian  spirit  was  supposed 
to  dwell.  Names  for  houses  and  canoes 
went  by  families  and  clans  like  personal 
names  and  property  in  general. 

Names  could  often  be  loaned,  pawned, 
or  even  given  or  thrown  awav  outright; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  might  be  adopted 
out  of  revenge  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner.  The  possession  of  a  name  was 
everywhere  jealously  guarded,  and  it  was 
considered  discourteous  or  even  insulting 
to  address  one  directly  by  it.  This  reti- 
cence, on  the  part  of  some  Indians  at  least, 
appears  to  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
every  man,  and  every  thing  as  well,  was 
supposed  to  have  a  real  name  which  so 
perfectly  expressed  his  inmost  nature  as 
to  be  practically  identical  with  him. 
This  name  might  long  remain  unknown 
to  all,  even  to  its  owner,  but  at  some  crit- 
ical period  in  life  it  was  confidentially 
revealed  to  him.  It  was  largely  on  ac- 
count of  this  sacred  character  that  an  In- 
dian commonly  refused  to  give  his  proper 
designation,  or,  when  pressed  for  an  an- 
swer, asked  someone  else  to  speak  it. 
Among  the  Maidu  it  was  not  customary, 
in  addressing  a  person,  to  use  the  name 
descriptive  of  his  personal  characteristics. 

In  modern  times  the  problem  of  satis- 
factorily naming  Indians  for  purposes  of 
permanent  record  has  been  very  puz- 
zling owing  to  their  custom  of  changing 
names  and  to  the  ignorance  on  the  part 
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of  persons  in  authority  of  native  cus- 
toms and  methods  of  reckoning  descent. 
According  to  Mooney,  Setimkfa,  'Bear 
bearing  down  (an  antagonist),'  the  hon- 
orable war  name  of  a  noted  Kiowa 
chief,  is  mistranslated  'Stumbling* Bear.' 
Tenepiabi,  'Bird  coming  into  sight',  has 
been  popularly  known  as  'Humming- 
bird' wince  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Florida 
in  1875,  probably  a  mistake  for  'Coming 
bird.'  Hajo,  a  Creek  war  title  signifying 
'recklessly  brave,'  is  popularlv  rendered 
'crazy,'  as  in  the  case  of  Chito  Hajo, 
leader  of  the  Creek  opposition  to  allot- 
ment, whose  name  is  popularly  and  offi- 
cially rendered  'Crazv  Snake.'  Even 
when  translated  correctly  an  Indian  name 
often  convevs  an  impression  to  a  white 
man  quite  the  reverse  of  the  Indian  con- 
notation. Thus  'Stinking Saddle  Blanket' 
(Takaibodal )  might  be  considered  an  op- 
probious  epithet,  whereas  it  is  an  honor- 
ary designation,  meaning  that  the  bearer 
of  it,  a  Kiowa,  was  on  the  warpath  h  » con- 
tinuously that  he  did  not  have  time  to 
take  off  his  saddle  blanket.  '  Unable-to- 
buy,'  the  name  of  a  Haida  chief,  instead 
of  indicating  his  poverty,  commemorates 
an  occasion  when  a  rival  chief  did  not 
have  enough  property  to  purchase  a  cop- 
per plate  he  offered  for  sale. 

In  recent  years  the  Office  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs has  made  an  effort  to  systematize 
the  names  of  some  of  the  Indians  for  the 

Surposeof  facilitating  land  allotments,  etc. 
y  circular  issued  Dec.  1,  1902,  the  office 
set  forth  the  following  principles  govern- 
ing the  recording  of  Indian  names  on 
agency  rolls,  etc.:  (1)  The  father's  name 
should  be  the  family  surname;  (2)  the 
Indian  name,  unless  too  long  and  clumsy, 
should  be  preferred  to  a  translation; 
(3)  a  clumsy  name  may  l>e  arbitrarily 
shortened  (by  one  familiar  with  the  lan- 
guage) without  losing  its  identity;  (4) 
if  the  use  of  a  translation  seems  "nej-es- 
sary,  or  if  a  translation  has  come  into 
such  general  and  accented  use  that  it 
ought  to  be  retained,  that  name  should 
be  written  as  one  word. 

Consult  Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895, 
1897  ;  Cook  in  Ind.  Aff.  Hen.  1904, 423-427, 
1905;  Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,, 
xvii,  pi  3,  1905;  J.  0.  Dorsev  in  3d 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1884;  Fletcher  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  Jan.  1899;  Hill-Tout  (1  )in  Rep. 
Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  1902,  (2)  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
vu,  no.  4,  1905;  Gatschet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  i,  ii,  1884-88;  Loskiel,  Hist,  of  Mis- 
sions of  United  Brethren,  1794;  Moonev, 
Calendar  Hist.  Kiowa,  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E\, 
1898;  Riggs,  Dakota-Eng.  Diet.,  1852; 
Sapir  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  no.  2,  1907; 
Speck,  ibid.;  Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  no.  4,  1900.       (j.  a.  s.) 

Namenilini  (X&mairhitnl,  'sturgeon 
man.'— W.  J.).    A  band  living  x.  w.  of 


L.  Superior,  between  Rainy  lake  and  L. 
Nipigon,  in  A Igotna,  Ontario,  about  1700. 
Chauvignerie  says  their  totem  was  a  stur- 
geon. They  are  probably  the  Nama  gens 
of  the  Chippewa. 

KiaoageouiUaL-St  Pierre  (1753)  In  Margry.  D£c., 
VI,  644,  1886.  Hakonkirhiriaoua.-Dobb*.  Hudnon 
Bay.  SSL,  1744.  Hamawiaiai.-Wm.  Jones,  lnrn, 
190t>.  Nameaailiea. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  III, 
,rvV>,  ixTvi  t  misprint  i.  WahwHUni*.— Chauvignerie 
(1736)  in  N.  Y.  I>oc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  1054.  185f.. 
Namewiliaia— Doe.  of  1736  in  Wis.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll., 
XVII,  246, 1906.  Sturgeon  Indian*.  —  I  ><  .Ob* ,  Hudaon 
Bay,  13, 1744. 

Namoit  A  village  of  a  tribe  of  the 
Chinookan  family  formerly  situated  on 
the  Columbia  side  of  Sauvies  id.,Oreg., 
near  its  lower  end.  According  to  Lane 
(Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  161,  1850)  the  inhabitants 
in  1850  were  associated  with  the  Cathla- 
cumup  and  Katlaminimim.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  them.  (l.  f.  ) 

Mamnit. -Gairdnor,  after  Framboise  (1835),  in 
Jour.  Oeog.  Soe.  Lond.,  XI,  255,  1841.  Hah-moo- 
itk.— Lyman  in  Oreg.  Hist.  Soc.  Qu«r..  1, 822,  1900. 
Wamo'itk.— Boa*,  iiifn,  1906.  Hamowit,— Row, 
Adventures,  106,  1849.    Haw-moo-it.— Ibid.,  '236. 

Namontack.  A  trusted  Powhatan  Ind- 
dian  whom  Powhatan  gave  to  Cant  New- 
port in  1008  in  return  for  the  English  boy, 
Thomas  Savage,  left  with  the  former  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  knowledge  of  the 
language,  manners,  customs,  and  geog- 
raphy of  tidewater  Virginia.  Namontack 
was  of  shrewd  and  subtle  character,  and 
proved  of  service  to  the  English  in  pre- 
venting attack  and  in  obtaining  netxied 
corn  (Smith,  Works,  Arbered.,  128, 1884). 
He  was  subsequently  sent  to  England, 
and  on  the  wav  back,  in  1610,  was  mur- 
dered in  the  Burniudas  by  an  Indian 
companion. 

Nampa  image.  A.  small  human  figure  of 
baked  clay,  1 J  in.  in  height,  apparently  in- 
tended to  represent  a  female.  1 1  is  so 
much  injured  by  exposure  that  the  fea- 
tures art*  entirely  destroyed  and  the 
hands  and  feet  are  missing.  It  derives  its 
areheological  interest  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  a  depth 
of  320  ft  by  an  artesian  well  sand-pump, 
at  Nam  pa,  Idaho,  in  1889.  According  to 
Emmons,  the  formations  in  which  the 
pump  was  operating  are  of  late  Ter- 
tiary or  early  Quaternary  age;  and  the 
apparent  iinprol»bility  of  the  occurrence 
of  a  well-modeled  human  figure  in  de- 
posits of  such  great  antiquity  has  led  to 
grave  doubt  as  to  its  authenticity.  It  is 
one  of  those  discoveries  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  importance  of  the  prob- 
lems Involved,  requires  definitive  veri- 
fieation.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  age  of  this  object,  supposing  it  to  be 
authentic,  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
incipient  man  whose  bones  were  recently 
recovered  by  Dulxris  from  the  late  Ter- 
tiary or  earlv  Quaternary  formations  of 
Java,  and  it  follows  that  the  autochthon- 
ous American  sculptor  had  produced  this 
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"beautifully  formed"  figure  of  a  woman 
at  a  period  when  the  Master  of  the  Uni- 
verse had  succeeded  only  in  blocking  out 
the  first  rude  suggestion  of  the  human 
form  divine  in  the  Old  World. 

The  history  of  this  specimen  is  given 
by  Wright  in  lVoo.  Boston  8oc.  Nat 
Hist.,  Jan.  1890,  and  Feb.  1891.  Km- 
mons'  statement  regarding  the  age  of  the 
formations  involved  is  given  in  the  same 
connection.  Its  authenticity  is  ques- 
tioned by  Powell  in  Pop.  Sci.  Monthlv, 
July,  1893.  (w.  h.  H. )  * 

Namskaket.    A  Nauset  village  on  or 

near  Namskaket  it.,  Barnstable 00.,  Mass. 

The  Indians  sold  the  site  in  1644. 
■aamakeket-Freeman  (1792)  in  Maw.  Hist.  8oe. 
Coll..  1st  a,.  I.  282,  INK.  Haeniachatet. -Bradford 
(ra.  Ifi40).  ibid.,  4th  Ill,  873. 1866.  Kam.krket- 
Morton  [16681  quoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  War*,  27fi, 
1K25.  Xaamakichett.  —  Kradford  ( rri.Jti&0 )  in  Matw. 
Hlftt.  Soe.  Coll..  4th  «.,  Ill,  219,  1856. 

Namukauup.  A  former  Chitimacha 
village  in  8t  Martins  parish,  La. 

Bayou  Cbcne  TiUaf«.-<iat*chet  in  Trans.  Anthrop. 
So.-.  Wa«h..  II.  152,  1M*3.  Hamu  kitaup.-Ibid. 
(ndmua' village  i. 
Nam  am  pant.  See  Wdamoo. 
Nana  (also  Nanay,  Nane).  A  subordi- 
nate chief  and  warrior  of  the  Chiricahua 
Apacheduring  their  b< »stilities against  the 
whites  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. He  was  Victorious  associate  until 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  Mexico  in  1880. 
In  July  1881,  with  15  warriors  who  had 
been  with  Victorio,  Nana  crossed  the  Rio 
Grande  and  made  his  way  into  New  Mex- 
ico, where  he  was  joined  by  25  Mescaleros. 
He  then  made  a  rapid  and  bloody  raid 
across  the  southern  part  of  the  territory, 
•  falling  upon  herders  and  prospectors, 
murdering  them  without  mercy.  The 
band  was  driven  back  to  Mexico  by  the 
troops  in  August  of  the  same  year.  This 
was  probably  the  last  serious  raid  made 
by  Nana,  who  was  now  an  old  man. 
Bourke  (  Apache  Campaign,  99, 1886)  de- 
scribes him  as  having  "a  strong  face, 
marked  with  intelligence,  courage,  and 
flood  nature,  but  with  an  under  stratum 
of  cruelty  and  vindictiveness.  He  has 
received  many  wounds  in  his  countless 
fights  with  the  whites,  and  limps  very 
perceptibly  in  one  leg."  Lummis  (Land 
of  PocoTiempo,  178, 1893)  speaks  of  Nana 
as  fond  of  wearing  in  each  ear  a  huge  gold 
watch  chain. 

Van  a.  The  Birch  clan  of  the  Tewa 
pueblo  of  Nambe,  N.  Mex. 

Haaa  tdoa.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  IX,  352, 1896 
(fiAJa-' people'). 

Nanabozho.  The  demiurge  of  the  cos- 
mologic  traditions  of  the  Algonquian 
tribes,  known  among  the  various  peoples 
by  several  unrelated  names,  based  on 
some  marked  characteristic  or  dominant 
function  of  this  ]>ersonage.  Among  these 
names  are  Jamum,  Kloskap  ((iloskap), 
Manabozho,   Messou,    \Iichabo,  'Mum- 


bozho,  Misabos,  Napiw,  Nenabozho, 
Wieska,  Wisakedjak,  and  their  dialectic 
variants.  The  etymologies  proposed  for 
these  several  names  are  most  probably 
incorrect,  wholly  or  in  material  parts. 

Nanabozho  is  apparently  the  imper- 
sonation of  life,  the  active  quickening 
power  of  life— of  life  manifested  and 
embodied  in  the  myriad  forms  of  sen- 
tient and  physical  nature.  He  is  there- 
fore reputed*  to  possess  not  only  the 
power  to  live,  but  also  the  correlative 
power  of  renewing  his  own  life  and 
of  quickening  and  therefore  of  creating 
life  in  others.  He  impersonates  life  in 
an  unlimited  series  of  diverse  personali- 
ties which  represent  various  phases  and 
conditions  of  life,  and  the  histories  of  the 
life  and  acts  of  these  separate  individuali- 
ties form  an  entire  cycle  of  traditions  and 
myths  which,  when  compared  one  with 
another,  are  sometimes  apfiarently  con- 
tradictory and  incongruous,  relating,  as 
these  stories  do,  to  the  unrelated  objects 
and  subjects  in  nature.  The  conception 
named  Nanaliozho  exercises  the  diverse 
functions  of  many  persons,  ami  he  like- 
wise suffers  their  pains  and  needs.  He 
is  this  life  struggling  with  the  many 
forms  of  want,  misfortune,  and  death  that 
come  to  the  bodies  and  beings  of  nature. 

The  true  character  of  the  concept  em- 
bodied in  the  personality  called  Nana- 
bozho  has  lx^en  misconceived.  Horatio 
Hale,  for  example,  calls  the  Chippewa 
Nanal>ozho  a  fantastic  deity,  declaring 
him  to  have  no  relation  to  the  Iroquois 
Te4horo,"hiawa'k,ho*,,  whereas  he  is  in 
everything  but  minor  details  identical 
with  the  Iroquoian  conception  embodied 
in  the  latter  personality.  Few,  if  any,  of 
the  characteristic  acts  and  functions  of 
the  one  may  not  safely  and  correctly  be 
predicated  of  the  other,  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able parallel  if  the  one  is  not  a  concept 
borrowed  by  the  people  of  one  linguistic 
family  from  the  thought  of  the  other.  If 
independent  creations,  they  agree  in  so 
many  points  that  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  one  suggested  the  other.  Kven 
the  play  of  popular  interpretation  and 
etymologic  analysis  have  made  like  er- 
rors in  the  events  connected  with  the  life 
history  of  each.  In  the  Iroquois  legend 
the  brother  of.  Te'horon'hiawa'k'ho°  is 
reputed  to  have  been  embodied  in  chert 
or  flint,  a  statement  t>ased  on  a  miscon- 
ception arising  from  the  common  origin 
of  some  terms  denotive  of  ice  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  chert  on  the  other.  A  like 
error  gave  rise  to  the  Chipjiewa  name  for 
chert  or  flint  {'!mi*kunm)t  which  signi- 
fies 'ice-stone,'  and  the  connection  1k»- 
tween  vuihum,  'wolf,'  and  w«l7io7n;,  'a 
flint  or  chert,'  also  a  name  of  Chakeke- 
napok,  the  brother  of  Nanabozho.  The 
confusion  is  that  the  ruler  of  winter,  the 
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ruler  clothed  in  frost,  ice,  and  snow,  is 
identified  with  chert  or  flint,  in  Iroquois 
too,  because  of  the  identity  of  origin  be- 
tween the  terms  for  crystal  or  sparkling 
ice  and  the  smooth  glistening  surface  of 
chert  or  flint. 

In  Potawatomi  and  cognate  tradition 
Nanabozho  is  the  eldest  of  male  quad- 
ruplets, the  beloved  Chipiapoos  l>eing  the 
second,  Wabosbo  the  third,  and  Chake- 
kenapok the  fourth.  They  were  begot- 
ten by  a  great  primal  being,  who  had 
come  to  earth,  and  were  born  of  a  reputed 
daughter  of  the  children  of  men.  Nana- 
bozho was  the  professed  and  active  friend 
of  the  human  race.  The  mild  and  gentle 
but  unfortunate  ChiniajMjos  became  the 
warder  of  the  dead,  tlie  ruler  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  manes,  after  this  transforma- 
tion. \Val>osso  ( 1  Maker  of  White* ),  see- 
ing the  sunlight,  went  to  the  northland, 
where,  assuming  the  form  of  a  white  hare, 
he  is  regarded  as  possessing  most  potent 
manito  or  orenda  (q.  v.).  Lastly,  Cha- 
kekenapok,  named  from  chert,  flint,  or 
firestone  (?flre),  was  the  impersonation 
originally  of  winter,  and  in  coming  into 
the  world  ruthlessly  caused  the  death  of 
his  mother. 

Having  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
Nanabozho,  still  feeling  deep  resentment 
for  the  death  of  his  mother,  resolved  to 
avenge  it  by  the  destruction  of  his  brother 
Chakekenapok.  The  two  brothers  soon 
grappled  with  each  other.  Chakekenapok 
finally  turned  and  fled,  but  Nanabozho 
pursued  him  over  the  world,  finally  over- 
taking and  striking  him  with  a  deerhorn 
or  a  chert,  fracturing  or  chipping  pieces 
from  various  parts  of  his  tmdy,  and  de- 
stroying him  by  tearing  out  his  entrails. 
The  fragments  from  ( 'hakekenajM  >k'H  lx  xl  v 
l>ecame  huge  rocks,  and  the  masses  of 
flint  or  chert  found  in  various  parts  of  t  he 
world  show  where  the  conflicts  between 
the  two  brothers  took  place,  while  his 
entrails  became  vines.  Before  the  Indiana 
knew  the  art  of  fire-making  NanalM>/.ho 
taught  them  the  art  of  making  hatchets, 
lances,  and  arrowiMiints. 

Nanabozho  and  Chipiapoos  dwelt  to- 
gether in  a  land*  far  removed  from  the 
haunts  of  mankind.  Thev  were  noted 
for  excellence  of  body  and  lienelicenee  of 
mind,  and  for  the  supreme  character  of 
the  magic  power  they  possessed.  These 
qualities  and  attributes  excited  the  bitter 
antagonism  of  the  evil  manitos  of  the  air, 
earth,  and  waters,  who  plotted  to  destroy 
these  two  brothers.  Nanalx>zho,  who 
was  immune  to  the  effects  of  adverse 
orenda  and  from  whose  knowledge  noth- 
ing was  barrel,  knew  their  snares  and 
devices  and  hence  eluded  and  avoided 
them.  He.  however,  warned  Chipiapoos, 
his  less-gifted  brother,  not  to  leave  their 
lodge  or  to  separate  from  him  even  for  a 


moment.  But,  disregarding  this  admoni- 
tion, one  day  Chipiapoos  ventured  out  of 
the  lodge  and  went  on  the  ice  of  a  great 
lake,  probably  L.  M  ichigan.  This  temerity 
was  the  opportunity  sought  by  the  mani- 
tos, who  broke  the  ice,  causing  Chipia- 
poos to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
where  his  body  was  hidden  by  tlie  mani- 
tos. Upon  returning  to  the  lodge,  Nana- 
bozho, missing  Chipiapuus  and  surmising 
his  fate,  became  inconsolable.  Every- 
where over  the  face  of  the  earth  he  sought 
for  him  in  vain.  Then  he  became  en- 
raged and  waged  relentless  war  against 
all  manitos,  wreaking  vengeance  by  pre- 
cipitating a  multitude  of  them  into  the 
abyss  of  the  world.  He  next  declared  a 
truce  in  order  to  mourn  for  his  brother, 
disfiguring  his  person  and  covering  his 
head  to  indicate  grief,  bitterly  weeping, 
and  uttering  from  time  to  time  the  name 
of  the  lost  and  unhappy  Chipiapoos.  It 
is  said  Nanabozho  secluded  himself  for 
six  years  in  his  lodge  of  mourning. 
During  this  truce  the  evil  manitos, 
knowing  the  unlimited  powers  of  Nana- 
bozho and  recollecting  the  destruction 
of  the  vast  numbers  of  manitos  by  their 
metamorphosis  to  gratify  his  anger, 
consulted  together  to  devise  means 
for  jwuifying  Nanabozho's  wrath;  but 
through  fear  of  their  great  adversary 
their  plans  came  to  naught.  At  last  four 
of  the  manitos,  hoary  with  age  and  ripe 
in  experience  and  wisdom,  and  who  bad 
not  been  parties  to  the  death  of  Chipia- 
poos, undertook  a  mission  of  pacification. 
Having  built  a  lodge  of  condolence  near 
that  of  Nanabozho,  they  prepared  a  feast 
of  welcome,  filling  with  tobacco  a  pipe 
the  stem  of  which  was  a  calumet,  and 
then  silently  and  ceremoniously  moved 
toward  their  antagonist.  The  four  am- 
bassadors severally  carried  a  t»ag  made 
from  the  entire  skin  of  an  otter,  a  lynx, 
a  beaver,  or  of  some  other  animal,  which 
contained  magically  potent  medicines 
and  powerful  fetishes.  Arriving  at  the 
lodge  of  Nanaliozho,  thev  chanted  to 
him  with  ceremonial  formality  their  go<id 
intentions  and  kind  greetings,  and  asked 
him  to  t>e  pleased  to  accompany  them  to 
their  lodge.  Moved  by  these  greetings, 
Nanabozho  uncovered  his  head,  and, 
arising,  washed  himself  and  then  accom- 
panied them.  On  his  entering  the  lodge 
the  manitos  offered  him  a  cup  of  purifica- 
tion medicine  preparatory  to  his  initia- 
tion into  the  Mide,  or  Grand  Medicine 
Society.  Nanabozho  partook  of  thedraft, 
and  at  once  found  himself  completely 
freed  from  feelings  of  resentment  and 
melancholy.  Then  the  prescril>ed  ritual 
was  performed  by  the  manitos.  The 
proper  dances  and  the  chants  of  the  Mide 
were  chanted,  and  the  four  manitos,  hu- 
manized primal  beings,  gently  applied  to 
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Nanabozho  their  nindikomn,  or  magically 
potent  medicine-bags,  which,  after  cere- 
monially blowing  their  orenda  or  magic 
power  into  him,  they  cast  on  the  ground. 
At  every  fall  of  t  he  "medicine-bags  Nana- 
bozho became  aware  that  the  melancholy, 
sadness,  hatred,  and  anger  that  oppressed 
him  gradually  left,  and  that  beneficent 
affection  ami  feelings  of  joy  arose  in  his 
heart.  On  the  completion  of  his  initia- 
tion he  joined  in  the  dances  and  in  the 
chanting;  then  they  all  ate  and  smoked 
together,  and  Nanabozho  expressed 
thanks  to  his  hosts  for  initiating  him  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  grand  medicine. 

To  further  show  their  good  will,  the 
manitos,  by  the  exercise  of  their  magic 
powers,  brought  back  the  missing  Chipia- 
jx>os,  but,  owing  to  his  metamorphosis, 
he  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  lodge. 
Having  received  a  lighted  torch  through 
a  chink  in  the  walls  of  the  lodge,  he  was 
required  to  go  to  rule  the  country  of 
the  manes,  where,  with  the  lighted  torch 
he  carried,  he  should  kindle  a  fire  that 
should  never  be  extinguished,  for  the 
pleasure  of  his  uncles  and  aunts— namely, 
all  men  and  women— who  would  repa'ir 
thither.  Sulwequently,  Nanabozho  again 
descended  uj*m  the  earth,  and  at  once  ini- 
tiated all  his  family  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  grand  medicine.  He  provided  each 
of  them  with  a  medicine-bag,  well  sup- 
plied with  potent  medicines,  charms,  and 
fetishes.  He  also  strictly  enjoined  upon 
them  the  need  of  perpetuating  the  accom- 
panying ceremonies  among  their  de- 
scendants, explaining  to  them  that  these 
practices  faithfully  observed  would  cure 
their  diseases,  obtain  for  them  abundance 
in  fishing  and  htmting,  and  gain  for  them 
complete  victory  over  their  enemies. 

Some  hold  to  the  doctrine  that  Nana- 
bozho created  the  animals  for  the  food 
and  raiment  of  man ;  that  he  caused  those 
plants  and  roots  to  grow  whose  virtues 
cure  disease  and  enable  the  hunter  to  kill 
wild  animals  in  order  to  drive  away  fam- 
ine. These  plants  he  confided  to  the 
watchful  care  of  his  grandmother,  the 
great-grandmother  of  the  human  race, 
Mesakkummikokwi*,  and  lest  man  should 
invoke  her  in  vain  she  was  strictly  for- 
bidden ever  to  leave  her  lodge.  So/when 
collecting  plants,  roots,  and  herbs  for 
their  natural  and  magic  virtues,  an  Al- 
gonquian  Indian  faithfully  leaves  on  the 
ground  hard  by  the  place  whence  he  has 
taken  the  root  or  plant  a  small  offering  to 
Mesakkummikokwi. 

It  is  said  that  Nanabozho  in  his  many 
journeys  over  the  earth  destroyed  many 
ferocious  monsters  of  land  and  waterwhose 
continued  existence  would  have  placed 
in  jeopardy  the  fate  of  mankind.  It  is 
believed  by  the  faithful  that  Nanabozho, 
resting  from  his  toil.-,  dwells  on  a  great 


island  of  ice  floating  on  a  large  sea  in  the 
north  land,  where  the  seraphim  of  auroral 
light  keep  nightly  vigil.  It  is  also  be- 
lieve] that  should  he  set  foot  on  the  land 
the  world  would  at  once  take  fire  and 
every  living  being  would  share  with  it  a 
common  destruction.  As  a  perversion  of 
an  earlier  tradition,  it  is  said  that  Nanal>o- 
zho  has  placed  four  beneficent  humanized 
beings,  one  at  each  of  the  four  cardi- 
nal points  or  world-quarters,  to  aid  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race — the  one  at  the  e.  supplies  light 
and  starts  the  sun  on  his  daily  journey 
over  the  sky;  the  one  at  the  s.  supplies 
warmth,  heat,  and  the  refreshing  dews 
that  cause  the  growth  of  the  soothing 
tobacco  plant,  and  of  corn,  beans, 
squashes,  and  all  the  herbs  and  shrubs 
that  l>ear  fruit;  the  one  at  the  w.  supplies 
cooling  and  life-giving  showers;  lastly, 
the  one  at  the  n.  supplies  snow  and  ice, 
enabling  the  tracking  and  successful  pur- 
suit of  wild  animals,  and  who  causes  them 
to  hibernate,  to  seek  places  of  conceal- 
ment from  the  cold  of  winter.  Under 
the  care  of  the  man-being  of  the  s. 
Nanabozho  placed  lesser  humanized  be- 
ings, dominantly  bird-like  in  form,  whose 
voices  arc  the  thunder  and  the  flashing 
of  whose  eyes  is  the  lightning,  and  to 
whom  offerings  of  toliacco  are  made  when 
their  voices  are  loud  and  menacing. 

Like  the  Iroquois  and  Huron  sages,  the 
Algonquian  philosophers  taught  that  the 
disembodied  souls  of  the  dead,  on  their 
journey  to  the  great  meadow  in  which  is 
situated  the  village  of  their  deceased  an- 
cestors, must  cross  a  swift  stream  precari- 
ously bridged  by  a  tree  trunk,  which  was 
in  continual  motion.  Over  this  the  manes 
of  the  justified  pass  in  safety,  while  the 
shades  of  the  vicious,  overcome  by  the 
magic  power  of  adverse  fate,  fail  at  this 
ordeal,  and,  falling  into  the  abyss  below, 
are  lost. 

Another  and  eoually  credited  tradition 
is  to  the  effect  that  a  manito  or  primal 
man-being  former!  a  world  which  he  peo- 
pled with  man-beings  having  the  form 
but  not  the  benevolent  attributes  of  man, 
and  that  these  primal  man-beings,  doing 
nothing  but  evil,  finally  caused  the  de- 
struction of  the  world  and  themselves  by 
a  flood;  that  having  thus  satisfied  his  dis- 
pleasure the  primal  man  being  brought 
the  world  again  out  of  the  waters  and 
formed  anew  a  fine  looking  young  man, 
but,  l>eing  alone,  the  latter  seemed  dis- 
consolate and  weary  of  life.  Then,  pity- 
ing him,  the  primal  man-being  brought 
him  as  he  slept  a  sister  for  a  companion. 
Awaking,  the  young  man  was  rejoiced  to 
see  his  sister,  and  the  two  dwelt  together 
for  many  years  in  mutual  amusement  and 
agreeable  discourse.  Finally  the  young 
man  dreamed  for  the  first  tune,  and  he 
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related  his  dream  to  his  sister,  saying 
that  it  bad  been  revealed  to  him  that 
five  young  roan-beings  would  that  night 
visit  their  lodge,  and  that  she  was  for- 
bidden to  speak  to  or  in  any  manner  rec- 
ognize any  of  the  first  four  who  would 
seek  admission  to  the  lodge,  but  that 
she  should  welcome  the  fifth  when  he 
would  seek  admission.  This  advice  she 
followed.  After  their  metamorphosis 
these  four  primal  young  man-beings  be- 
came respectively  Sama  or  Tobacco,  who. 
receiving  no  answer  from  the  sister,  died 
of  chagrin;  Wapekone  or  Squash;  Eshke- 
tamok  or  Melon,  and  Koiees  or  Bean, 
who  shared  the  fate  of  the  first.  But 
Mandamin  or  Corn,  the  fifth,  was  an- 
swered and  welcomed  by  the  sister,  and 
he  entered  the  lodge  and  became  her  hus- 
band. Then  Mandamin  buried  his  four 
comrades,  and  soon  from  their  graves 
sprang  up  resj>ectively  tobacco,  squashes, 
melons,  and  l>ean8  in  such  quantity  as  to 
supply  them  for  the  year,  and  tol>acco 
enough  to  enable  them  to  make  offerings 
to  the  primal  man-beings  and  to  smoke 
in  council.  From  this  union  sprang  the 
Indian  race. 

In  one  version  of  the  prevailing  Algon- 
quian  cosmogonic  story  it  is  said  that 
before  the  formation  of  the  earth  there 
was  only  water;  that  on  the  surface  of 
this  vast  expanse  of  water  floated  a  large 
raft  on  which  were  the  animals  of  the 
various  kinds  which  are  on  the  earth  and 
of  which  the  Great  Hare  was  the  chief. 
They  sought  a  fit  and  firm  place  on  which 
to  disembark;  but  as  there  were  in  sight 
only  swans  and  other  waterfowl,  they 
began  to  lose  hope,  and,  having  no  other, 
they  requested  the  beaver  to  dive  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  up  some  earth  from 
the  bottom  of  the  water,  assuring  him  in 
the  name  of  all  the  animals  present  that, 
should  he  return  with  only  a  single  par- 
ticle, it  would  prisluee  an  earth  sufficiently 
spacious  to  contain  ami  nourish  all.  But 
the  bcAver  sought  an  excuse  for  refusal, 
saying  that  he  hail  already  dived  around 
the  raft  and  had  failed  to  reach  the  bot- 
tom. He  was  pressed  so  strongly  to  make 
anew  so  worthy  an  attempt,  however,  that 
he  took  the  hazard  and  dived.  He  re- 
mained without  returning  for  so  long  a 
time  that  the  supplicants  believed  him 
drowned.  Finally  they  saw  him  api>ear 
nearly  dead  and  motionless.  Then  all  the 
animals,  seeing  that  he  was  in  no  condi- 
tion to  remount  the  raft,  at  once  interested 
themselves  to  take  him  into  it.  After  ex- 
amining carefully  his  paws  and  tail,  they 
found  nothing.  But  the  little  hope  left 
them  of  being  able  to  save  their  lives  com- 
pel let!  them  to  address  themselves  to  the 
otter  to  ask  that  he  make  an  attempt  to 
find  earth  at  the  ls>ttom  of  the  waters. 
It  was  told  him  that  his  own  safety,  as 


well  as  theirs,  depended  on  the  result  of 
his  effort.  80  the  otter  yielded  to 
their  urging  and  dived.  He  remained 
in  the  depths  of  the  waters  a  longer  time 
than  did  the  beaver,  but,  like  him,  he 
came  to  the  surface  without  success. 
The  impossibility  of  finding  a  place  to 
dwell  where  they  could  subsist  left  them 
nothing  more  to  hope,  when  the  musk- 
rat  offered  to  attempt  to  find  the  bottom, 
and  he  flattered  himself  that  he  would 
bring  back  sand.  Although  the  beaver 
and  the  otter,  much  stronger  than  he,  had 
not  been  able  to  accomplish  the  task,  they 
encouraged  him,  promising  even  that,  if 
he  succeeded  in  his  attempt,  he  should  be 
the  ruler  of  the  whole  world.  The  musk- 
rat  then  cast  himself  into  the  waters  and 
bravely  dived  into  the  depths.  After 
remaining  therein  nearly  an  entire  day 
and  night  he  appeared  motionless  at  the 
side  of  the  raft,  belly  uppermost  and 
paws  closed.  The  other  animals  care- 
fully took  him  out  of  the  water,  opened 
one  of  his  paws,  then  a  second,  then  a 
third,  and  finally  the  fourth,  where  there 
was  a  small  grain  of  sand  between  his 
claws.  The  Great  Hare,  who  was  en- 
couraged to  form  a  vast  and  spacious 
earth,  took  this  grain  of  sand  and  let  it 
fall  on  the  raft,  which  became  larger. 
He  took  a  part  and  scattered  it,  which 
caused  the  mass  to  increase  more  and 
more.  When  it  was  of  the  size  of  a 
mountain  he  willed  it  to  turn,  and  as 
it  turned  the  mass  still  increased  in  size. 
As  soon  as  it  appeared  quite  large  he 
gave  orders  to  the  fox  to  examine  his 
work  with  power  to  enlarge  it  He 
olieyed.  The  fox,  having  learned  that 
the  "earth  was  of  such  size  t  hat  he  could 
easily  take  his  prey,  returned  to  the  Great 
llare  to  inform  him  that  the  earth  was 
large  enough  to  contain  and  nourish  all 
the  animals.  After  this  rejiort  the  Great 
Hare  went  over  his  work,  and,  on  going 
around  it,  found  it  imperfect.  He  has 
since  not  been  disposed  to  trust  any  one 
of  all  the  other  animals,  and  ever  keeiis 
on  enlarging  the  earth  by  ceaselessly 
going  around  it.  The  rumblings  heard 
in  the  caverns  of  mountains  confirm  the 
Indians  in  the  belief  that  the  Great  Hare 
continues  the  work  of  enlarging  the 
earth.  He  is  honored  by  them,  and  they 
regard  him  as  the  god  who  has  formed 
the  land. 

Such  is  what  the  Algonquians  teach 
r»«garding  the  formation  of  the  earth, 
which  they  lielicve  is  l>orne  on  a  raft. 
Concerning  the  sea  and  the  firmament, 
they  assert  that  they  have  existed  for  all 
time.  After  the  formation  of  the  earth 
all  the  other  animals  withdrew  into  the 
places  most  fitted  to  them,  where  they 
could  feed  and  find  their  pre  v.  The  first 
of  these  having  died,  the  Great  Hare 
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caused  men  to  be  born  from  their  cada- 
vers, even  from  those  of  the  fish  which 
were  found  alone  the  banks  of  rivers 
which  he  had  made  in  forming  the  earth, 
and  gave  each  a  different  language  or 
dialect.  Because  some  ascribed  their 
origin  to  the  bear,  others  to  the  elk, 
and  thus  to  all  the  different  animals, 
they  believed  that  they  had  their  being 
from  these  creatures.        (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Nanahuani.    A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage on  Santa  Cruz  id.,  Cal. 
Nanahoaai.—  Taylor  in  Cal.  Fnnner,  Apr.  24. 18fi3. 
Ni  n»  w»'-ai. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vo- 
cab..  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Nanaimo  (contraction  of  Snanaimux). 
A  Salish  tribe,  speaking  the  Cowichan 
dialect,  living  about  Nanaimo  harbor,  on 
the  b.  coast  of  Vancouver  id.  and  on 
hanaimo  lake,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  161  in  1906. 
Their  gentes  are  Anuenes,  Koltsiowotl, 
Ksalokul,  Tewetken,  and  Yesheken. 

Nanaimoa.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  165,  1861.  Nanai 
Boa.— Gibbn  quoted  by  Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  I,  241.  1877.  Haaaiaio.— Dougla*  in  Jour. 
Kov.  Ueog.  Hoc.,  246,  1854.  Snanaimooh — Tolmie 
and  Dawson.  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col..  120B,  1884. 
Saanaimuq.— Boa*  In  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.. 
32,  IW.  Buanaimucha.— Grant  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog. 
8oc..  293,  1857. 

Nanamakewnk  {Xhfmfttwligl,  «thun- 
derers.'— W.  J. ).  A  gens  of  the  Sauk  and 
Foxes. 

■kew-ok,— Morgan.  Anc.  8oc.,  170.  1877 
r').   Hea.mekiwagi.-Wm.  Jones. 


ri  ( AV-nan-a-tri,  a  species  of 
lizard).  A  clan  of  the  Tuwa  (Earth  or 
Sand)  phratry  of  the  Hopi.  -Stephen  in 
8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39,  1891. 

Nanashthezhm  ( 'black -horizontal-stripe 
.aliens',  referring  to  the  Zufli).    A  Navaho 
clan,  descended  from  a  body  of  Zufli  who 

amalgamated  with  the  Navaho. 
Naaacceji".— Matthew*  in  Jour.  Am.  Kolk-lore. 
III.  104.  1890.   Haaarfe'dri— Matthew*,  Navaho 
Legend*.  30, 1897. 

Nanatlugunyi  (Nd'n&-Uu'gtWy1,  or,  in 
abbreviated  form,  Xd'iui-ilu  tyfifl',  or 
Nd'n&~t*u  'gfiX',  1  spruce-tree  place' ).  A 
traditional  Cherokee  settlement  on  the 
site  of  Jonesboro,  Washington  co.,  Tenn. 
The  name  of  Nolichucky  r.  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  the  same  word.— Moonev  in 
19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.t  527,  1900. 

Nanatsoho.  Probably  a  subdivision  of 
one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Caddo  confederacy 
which  resided  in  a  village  on  Red  r.  o'f 
Louisiana,  and,  according  to  Joutel,  were 
allies  of  the  Kadohadacho,  Natchitoch, 
and  Nasoni  in  1687.  They  probably 
drifted  southward  in  the  middle  Of  the 
18th  century,  gradually  lost  their  distinc- 
tive organization,  and  became  merged 
with  their  kindred  during  the  turbulence 
of  that  period,  suffering  distress  incident 
to  the  introduction  of  new  diseases  by  the 
whites.  Inl812asettlementof  12families 
was  said  to  exist  near  the  locality  of  their 
former  villages.  (a.  c.  v.) 

ff adeooe  —  La  Harpe  (1718)  in  Margry.  Dec.,  vi, 243. 
18*>.  BaxUoua,— Jefferya,  Am.  Atlan,  map  6,  1776. 


Naaatacho.— Trimble  (1818)  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec. 
War,  259,  1822  (village).  Natchooe.—  Douay  (co. 
1687)  (juoted  hy  Shea,  Diacov.  Mim.  Val.,  218.  1862. 
Nathoeoe.— Joutel  ( 1687)  in  French,  HiaLColl.  La., 
1, 168,  1846.  Nathaooa.-Bar.-ia.  Ensayo,  278,  1723. 
Nataohocka.— Coxe,  Carolana.  10,  1741  (also  Nat- 
choos).  NaUohok.  — Ibid.,  map.  Nataohoa — Jou- 
tel (1687)  in  Margry.  Dec.  ill.  409.  1878.  Nat- 
aooa.-La  Harpe  (1719).  ibid.,  vi.  263,  1886.  Pecaa 
Point.— Trimble  (CO.  1812)  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec. 
War.2IV9,  1822  (Nanatscho.  or). 

Nanawonggabe.  The  principal  chief, 
about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  of 
the  Chippewa  of  I-ake  Superior.  He  was 
born  about  1800,  and  was  noted  chiefly  as 
an  orator,  and  as  the  father  of  Ahshah- 
waygeeshegoqua  ( 'The  Hanging  Cloud 1 ), 
the  so-called  "Chippewa  Princess",  who 
was  renowned  as  a  warrior  and  as  the 
only  female  among  the  Chippewa  allowed 
to  participate  in  the  war  ceremonies  and 
dances,  and  to  wear  the  plumes  of  the 
warriors.  Nanawonggal>e  is  described  as 
having  been  of  less  than  medium  height 
and  size,  and  as  having  intelligent  fea- 
tures. 8ee  Morse  in  Wis.  Hist. Hoc. Coll., 
iu,  338, 1857. 

Nanawn.  The  Small  Striped  Squirrel 
clan  of  the  Tuwa  (Earth  or  Sand )  phratry 
of  the  Hopi. 

Na'  na  wu  wtti-wii. — Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
VII,  404,  1894  (Mnil-VM^'clan'). 

Hanay.    See  Nana. 

Nan-chee-ning-ga.    See  Xachrninqa. 

Randall.  A  Tenankutchin  village, 
named  from  its  chief,  with  80  inhabitants 
in  1885;  situated  on  Tetling  r.,  near  Wag- 
ner lake,  about  20  m.  from  Tanana  r., 
lat.  63°  2CK,  Alaska. 

Nandell.— Baker.  Ueog.  Diet.  Alaska.  458.  1906. 
Nandellaa. — Krror  cited,  ibid.    Naadell'a  Tillage. — 

Allen.  Rep..  75. 137.  1885. 
Nane.    See  Nana. 

Nanepaihemet  A  Nipmuc  chief  of  con- 
siderable note  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Massachusetts  colonies.  His  home  was 
in  Medford,  Middlesex  co.,  near  Mystic 
pond.  His  house,  it  is  said,  unlikeothcrs, 
was  elevated  on  a  scaffold  alniut  6  ft 
above  the  ground,  on  a  hill,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  was  his  fort.  He  was  killed 
about  1619.  His  widow,  who  subse- 
quently married  Webcowit,  assumed  the 
chieftaincy  and  was  known  as  the  Squaw- 
sachem  of  the  Nipmuc.  He  left  5  chil- 
dren— one  known  as  Sagamore  James 
became  sachem  of  Saugus;  another,  the 
sachem  of  Winnesimet,  (c.  t.  ) 

Nang.  The  Earth  or  Sand  clans  of  the 
Tewa  pueblos  of  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara, 
Nambe,  and  Tesuque,  N.  Mex.,  and 
Hano,  Ariz.;  that  of  Tesuque  is  extinct. 
Cf.  Xung. 

Na  tdoa.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop..  IX,; 
(NamlH"  and  Tesu<|ue  form;   Uum-'  \ 
Nan-towa,— Ibid.  (Hano  form).  Ha 
(San  Juan  and  Santa  Clara  form). 

Hang.  The  Stone  clan  of  the  Tewa 
pueblo  of  San  Juan,  N.  Mex.  Said  to 
be  distinct  from  the  Na  ( Earth  or  Sand ) 
clan  of  that  pueblo.  Cf.  A'u. 
Na»  tdoa.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  IX,  352,  1896 
(tdOa^  people'). 
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Hanibas  j'fish^aters').  Probably  a 
Choctaw  tnbe  which  early  in  the  18th 
century  occupied  a  village'  near  the  Mo- 
bile and  Tohome  tribes,  about  5  leagues 
from  Ft  Mobile,  on  Mobile  bay,  Ala. 
Their  earlier  home,  according  to  Hamil- 
ton (Col.  Mobile,  90-91,  1897),  was  at  the 
bluff  on  Tombigbee  r.,  still  known  ax 
"  Nanna  Hubba,"  just  above  its  junction 
with  Alabama  r.  After  removal  to  the 
vicinity  of  Ft  Mobile  they  were  absorbed 
by  the  Mobile  tribe. 

Namabaa. — Penicaut  (1702)  in  Margrv,  Dec,  V, 
427.  1*83.  Namaba. — Jefferys,  Am.  Alius,  map  5, 
1776.  Namabaa. — P<init*aut'(1702)  In  French.  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  n.  8.,  1, 80. 1869. 

Nanicksah.  One  of  the  chiefs  sent  by 
the  Ohio  Shawnee  in  1765  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  8ir  Wra.  Johnson  on 
behalf  of  the  British  government.  The 
treatv  was  signed  at  Johnson  Hall,  N.  Y., 
July"l3,  1765. — N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vn, 
755,  1856. 

Nan ih aba  (nanili  'hill,'  aba  'above'). 
One  of  the  5  hamlets  comprising  the 
former  Choctaw  town  of  Imongalasha, 
in  the  present  Neshoba  co.,  Miss.— Hal- 
bert  in  Pub.  Miss.  Hist.  Soc,  vi,  432, 1902. 

Namkypusson.  One  of  the  chiefs  stmt 
by  the  Shawnee  of  Ohio  in  1765  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty  of  peace  with  Sir  Wm.  John- 
son in  behalf  of  the  British  government. 
The  treatv  was  completed  and  signed  at 
Johnson  Hall,  N.Y.,  Julv  13, 1765. — N.Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist,  vii,  755,  1856. 

Nanipacna  (Choctaw:  'high  moun- 
tain '— Gatschet;  'hilltop' — Halbert). 
An  important  town  visited  in  1559-60  by 
Tristan  de  Luna,  by  whom  it  was  named 
Santa  Cruz  de  Nanipacna;  situated  in  s. 
Alabama,  not  far  from  Alabama  r.  Hal- 
bert (Gulf  States  Hist.  Mag.,  n,  130,  1903) 
thinks  it  was  on  the  k.  side  of  Alabama 
r.  in  the  present  Wilcox  co.,  while  Lowery 
(Spanish  Settlements,  361, 1901 )  places  it 
farther  down  the  river,  in  Monroe  co. 
It  had  been  visited  and  partly  destroyed 
by  other  white  men,  probably  De  Soto's 
expedition,  some  years  l>efore.  (j.  m.) 
Nanipacna.— Barcia.  Ensayo.  33. 172:?.  Napienoca.— 

Santa  " 


Fairbanks,  Fla.,  59,1901  (misprint). 
Nanipacna.— Barcia,  op.  cit. 

Nannehamgeh  (Creek:  nini  'trail', 
hanujin  'one':  'single  trail' ).  The  "old 
town"  inhabited  bv  the  Natchez. — Adair, 
Am.  Inds.,  196,  1775. 

Nanortalik.  An  Eskimo  village  on  a 
small  island  in  s.  Greenland,  lat.  60°. 
Nannortalik.—  Ausiand,  162,  1**6.  Nanortalik. — 
Nansen,  First  Crossing.  307.1X90.  Nennortalik. — 
Koldewey,  German  A  ret  Kxped.,  182,  1874. 
Nanpanta  (Nan/jHi"ta,  'deer').  A  Qua- 
iw  gens. — Dorsev  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
>,  1897. 

Nanpanta.    A  Deer  gens:  a  division  of 
the  Washashewanun  gens  of  the  Osage. 
Ke  na'Uii.— Dom-v  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  234,  1H97 
('Turtle  with  a  werrated  crnt  along  the  shell'). 


li 


A  former  Matchotic  village 
on  Rappahannock  r.,  s.  w.  of  the  present 
Hampstead,  in  King  George  co.,  Va, 

Nanaattico.— Herrmau.  map,  1670.   Nanzaticoa. — 

Jefferson.  Notes.  138.  1801. 

Nansemond  (from  nan»amend,  'one  goes 
to  fish,'  or  'one  (who)  goes  to  fish  (or 
fishing),'  possibly  originally  a  personal 
name.— Gerard).  An  important  tribe 
of  the  Powhatan  confederacy  (q.  v.) 
formerly  occupying  a  territory  on  the  s. 
side  of  lower  James  r.,  Va.,  within  tin- 
resent  Nansemond  and  Norfolk  cos.,  and 
laving  their  principal  town,  "Naudsa- 
mund,"  probably  about  the  present 
Chuckatuek  in  the  former  county.  They 
were  estimated  by  ('apt.  John  Smith,  in 
1608,  at  200  warriors,  or  perhaps  a  total 
population  of  700  or  800.  Like  the  other 
tribes  of  the  confederacy  they  quickly 
declined  after  the  advent  of  the  whites, 
and  in  1722,  when  they  are  mentioned  in 
the  Albany  treaty  with  the  Iroquois,  they 
numtiered,  accordingto  Beverley,  only  150 
in  all.  A  scattered  band  of  alxmt  180 
mixed-bloods,  mostly  truck  farmers,  still 
keep  up  the  name'  near  Bowershill,  a 
few  miles  s.  w.  from  Norfolk.  ( j.  m.  ) 
Nancymond.—  Vas^all  (1667)  in  N.  C.  Col.  Roe.  r. 
159.  lKSfi.  Handaamunda. -smith  (1624).  Va.,  347, 
18*1.  Nanemonda.-.\lbuny  conf.  (1722)  in  ft.  Y. 
Doe.  Col.  Hist..  V.  673.  1855.  Nanaamond.-Bev 
erley.  Va.,  bk.  3.  63,  1705.  Nansaraund.— Smith 
(1629),  Vn.,  ii,  fi4.  1*19.  Nanaeman.— Winthrop 
(1647) in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll., 4th*.,  VII.43K.  1865. 
Nansemond.  — 1 1.  m-  of  1729  in  Martin,  N.  C  I.App., 
xvii,  1829.  Nansemun.— Harrison  ( 16-17)  in  Mass. 
Hint.  8<>e.  Coll.,  4th  s..  VII.  438. 18*55.  Naaamonda.— 
Jefferson,  Notes,  138.  1H01.  Naaaamonda.  — Iioudi- 
not.  Star  in  the  West,  127,  1816.  Nauaamund  — 
Smith  (1629).  Va..  II.  10,  1819. 

Nantahala  (yAtYdAgett  ('middle  [i.  e. 
noonday]  sun').    Originally  the  name* 
of  a  i>oint  on  Nantahala  r.  near  Jarrett 
station,  Macon  co.,  N.  C,  where  the  cliffs 
are  so  ]K»rpendicnlar  that  the  sun  is  not 
seen  at  their  Ijases  until  noon;  later  ap- 
plied to  the  neighboring  Cherokee  settle- 
ment of  Briertown  (q.  v.). 
Nantahala.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  K..  528 
1900.   Nantiyallee.— I>o<\  of  1799  quoted  by  Kovoe 
in  5th    Kep.   B.   A.    E.,  144,   1887.  Nuntiaila. 
— Mooney,  op.  eit. 

Nantapoyac.  A  villageof  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  situated  on  the  s. 
bank  of  James  r.  in  Surrv  co..  Va. — Smith 
(1620),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Nantaoghtacund.  A  tribe  and  village 
of  the  Powhatan  confederacy,  formerly 
s.  of  the  Rappahannock,  in  Essex  and 
Caroline  cos.,  Va.  In  160H  they  numbered 
about  750. 

Nandtaughtacund.—  stmehey  (en.  1612).  Va.,  37 
1849.  Nantaughtacund.—  Smith  (1629).  Va..  I.  117*, 
repr.  1819.  Nantautacund. — Simons  in  Smith,  ibid.! 
189.  Naudtaughtacund.  —  I'unhas,  IMlgrimes,  iv* 
map.  1716  (  misprint).  Nautaughtarunda. — Drake' 
Bk.  In<K,  bk.  4.  9.  1M8  (misprint). 

Nanticoko  (from  Nentego,  var.  of  Dela- 
ware Vnechtgo,  ViKilachtgo,  'tidewater  peo- 
ple'). An  important  Algonquian  tribe 
living  on  Nanticoke  r.  of  Maryland,  on  the 
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e.  shore,  where  Smith  in  1608 located  their 
principal  village,  called  Nanticoke.  They 
were  connected  linguistically  and  ethnic- 
ally with  the  Delaware*  ami  the  Conoy, 
notwithstanding  the  idiomatic  variance 
in  the  language  of  the  latter.  Their  tra- 
ditional history  is  hrief  and  affords  hut 
little  aid  in  tracing  their  movements  in 
prehistoric  times.  The  10th  verse  of 
the  fifth  song  of  the  Walam  Olum  is 
translated  by  Squier:  "The  Nentegos 
and  the  Shawanis  went  to  the  south 
lands."  Although  the  Shawnee  and 
Nanticoke  are  brought  together  in  this 
verse,  it  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
that  they  separated  from  the  main  body 
at  the  same  time  and  place;  but  in  both 
cases  the  separation  api tears  to  have  oc- 
curred  in  the  region  that  in  verse  1,  same 
canto,  is  designated  Talega  land,  which 
was  probably  in  Ohio,  since  their  tradi- 
tion recorded  by  Beatty  (Brinton,  Ix?nai>e 
Le»r.,  139,  ISKol  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Shawnee.  It  is  also  probable 
that  "south"  in  the  legend  signifiessome 
isunt  l>elow  the  latitude  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
but  not  s.  of  the  Kanawha.  A  different 
and  more  probable  account  was  given  to 
Heckewelder  by  the  old  chief,  White, 
who  said  that,  l»eing  great  trappers  and 
fishers,  they  serrated  from  the  Dela- 
wares  after  these  had  reached  thejr  east- 
ern seat  and  wandered  s.  in  search  of  good 
fishing  and  trapping  grounds. 

The  Conoy  in  1660  informed  the  gov- 
ernor of  Maryland  of  a  "league  that  had 
existed  for  13  generations  with  an  em- 
peror of  Nanticoke  lineage  at  its  head, 
which  embraced  all  the  tribes  of  the 

Rrovince,  and  also  the  Potomac  ami,  as 
icy  pretended,  even  the  Iroquoian  Con- 
eetoga"  (Maryland  Arch.,  Proc.  Counc, 
1636-67,  403).'  The  Tocwogh  of  Smith, 
as  well  as  the  later  Doag,  were  possibly 
identical  with  the  Nanticoke. 

A  short  time  after  its  settlement  the 
Maryland  colony  found  the  Nanticoke  a 
thorn  in  its  side.  As  early  as  1642  they 
were  formally  declared  to  be  enemies, 
and  not  until  1678  wan  the  strife  com- 
posed by  treaty.  A  renewal  of  hostilities 
was  threatened  in  1687,  but  by  prudent 
measures  this  was  prevented*  and  the 
peace  reaffirmed.  In  1698,  and  from  that 
time  forward  as  long  as  they  remained  in 
the  region,  reservations  were  set  aside  for 
them.  In  1707  they  had  at  least  7  vil- 
lages. In  1722  their  principal  village, 
called  Nanduge  by  Beverley,  contained 
about  100  inhabitants  ami  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  "empress,"  who  ruled  over 
all  the  neighlmring  Indians.  At  that 
time  they  numl>ered  about  500.  Soon 
afterward  they  began  to  move  n.,  stop- 
ping for  a  time  on  the  Susquehanna, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata,  and  about 


1748  the  greater  part  of  the  tribe  went 
up  the  Susquehanna,  halting  at  various 
points,  and  finally  settled  under  Iroquois 
protection  at  Chenango,  Chugnut,  and 
Owego,  on  the  e.  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna in  8.  New  York.  They  were  esti- 
mated at  al>out500  in  1765.  A  part  re- 
mained in  Maryland,  where  they  were 
still  living  under  the  name  of  Wiwash 
in  17i»2,  although  reduced  to  about  30. 
In  1753  a  j>art  of  those  on  the  upper 
Susquehanna  joined  the  Iroquois  in  w. 
New  York,  with  whom  they  were  still 
living  in  1840,  but  the  majority  of  the 
tril>e,  in  company  with  remnants  of 
the  Mahican  and  Wappinger,  emigrated 
to  the  W.  about  1784  and  joined  the 
Delawares  in  Ohio  ami  Indiana,  with 
whom  they  soon  liecame  incorporated, 
disappearing  as  a  distinct  trilie.  A  few 
mixed  bloods  live  on  Indian  r.,  Delaware. 

The  Nanticoke  were  distinguished  from 
neighboring  trit>es  by  a  darker  color  and 
peculiar  customs.  They  api>ear  to  have 
been  devoted  to  fishing" and  trapping  as 
a  means  of  sulisistem-e.  Heckewelder 
says:  "They  are  said  to  have  been  the 
inventors  of  a  poisonous  sulwtance  by 
which  they  could  destroy  a  whole  settle- 
ment of  people,  and  they  are  accused  of 
being  skilled  in  the  arts  of  witchcraft. 
It  is  certain  they  are  dreaded  on  this  ac- 
count. 1  have  known  Indians  who  firmly 
l>elieved  that  they  had  people  among 
them  who  could,  if  they  pleased,  destroy 
a  whole  army  by  merely  blowing  their 
breath  toward  them.  Those-  of  the  I>e- 
nape  and  other  tribes  who  pretend  to 
witchcraft  say  that  they  learned  the 
science  from  the  Nanticokes."  What 
particular  characteristic,  art,  or  knowl- 
edge caused  them  to  be  looked  upon  in 
this  light  is  not  stated;  but  it  probably 
was  their  knowledge  of  poisons  and  the 
singular  custom,  which  Heckewelder  de- 
scribes, of  removing  the  bones  of  their 
dead  from  place  to  place  during  their  va- 
rious shiftings.  They  appear  to  have  had 
a  head  chief,  to  whom  the  English,  adopt- 
ing Old  World  temiH,  applied  the  name 
emperor  to  distinguish  him  from  the  sub- 
ordinate chiefs  wlioui  they  called  kings. 
The  line  of  descent  of  the  former  was  "N. 
in  the  female  line,  and  as  noted  above, 
if  Beverley  be  correct,  a  woman  might, 
under  certain  circumstances,  hold  the 
chieftaincy.  Their  towns  apf>ear  to  have 
been  in  some  instances  fortified,  as  Smith 
nays:  "They  conducted  us  to  their  |>alli- 
zadoed  towne,  mantel  led  with  the  barkes 
of  trees,  with  scaffolds  like  mounts, 
brested  atiout  with  brests  very  formally." 

The  Nanticoke  confederacy  appears"  to 
have  included,  l>esides  the  Nanticoke 
proper,  the  Arseek,  Cuscarawaot ,  Nause, 
Ozinies  (?),  and  Sarapinagh.   The  Nan- 
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ticoke  had  at  various  times  the  following 
villages:  Askimimkansen,  Byengeahtein 
(mixed),  Chenango  (mixed),  Locust 
Necktown,  Matchcouchtin,  Matcheatto- 
chousie,  Nanduge,  Natahquois,  Pekoi- 
noke,  Poheeommeati,  Teahquois,  and 

Witicbquaom.  (j.  m.    c.  t.  ) 

Doagea.— Lord  Baltimore  (1650)  quoted  by  Boz- 
man. Md.,  I.  119.  1837.  doega.—  Writer  of  1676  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th 8.,  IX,  165. 1871.  Omnia 
taxatich  rone. — Gataehet  ill  Am.  Antiq..  IV,  75,  1882 
(Mohawk  name).  Mantaquak. — Brownell,  Ind. 
Races,  166,  1853  (misprint).  Haaticokea.— Peters 
(1760)  in  Mass.  Hirt.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  p.,  IX,  268. 1871. 
Nanduye.— Beverley.  Va.,  bk.3,  62,  1705.  Hanta 
quack.— Smith  ( 1629),  Va..  I.  map,  repr.  1819.  Kan- 
taquaea.— Ratincsuue  in  Marshall.  Ky.,  i.introd., 
37,1*21.  ManUquak.  -SiiiiotiRinSmith  (1629).  Va., 
I.  175,  repr.  1819.  Nantekokiea,— Mnume«  eoune. 
(1793)  in  Am.  8t.  Papers.  Ind.  Aff.,  I,  857.  1832. 
Nantiakokira.— Perkins  and  Peek,  Annals  of  the 
West.  423,  1850.  Nantico.— Heekewelder  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soe. Coll.. 2d  X,  129. 1823.  K an ti cock.  — Bar- 
ton, New  Views,  app.,  6. 1798.  Nanticoea.— Ralin- 
eaque  in  Marshall.  Ky.,  I,  introd.,37.  1824.  Nan  ti- 
coke*.—Marxhe  (1744)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st 
a..  Til.  199,  1801.  Hanticoka.— German  Flats  eonf. 
(1770)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vui.229, 1867.  Nan- 
ticooka,—  Edwards  (1788)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.. 
1st  s.,  IX,  92,  1804.  Nantihokea.— McKcnney  and 
Hall,  Ind.  Tribes.  III.  80.  1H64.  Nantikokea.— Ft 
Johnson  conf.  (1757)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vn, 
246.  1856.  Nantikokiea.— Brant  (1793)  in  Am.  St. 
Papers.  Ind.  Aff..  1,350.  1832.  Nantiocka.—  Macau- 
ley,  N.  Y..  III.  89.  1829.  Nantiokea.— Ft  Johnson 
conf.  (1756)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  vii.  173. 1856. 
Nantiquacks. —Heekewelder  (1819}  quoted  by 
Bozman.  Md  .  1, 177.  1837.  Kantiquaka. — Bozman. 
Md.,  1, 110.  1837.  Nantuc— Herrman.  map,  1»>70. 
Kantycokea.-Peter*  (1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  4th  s.t  IX,  440. 1871.  Hautaquake.— Purehas, 
PilKrimes,  IT,  1713  (misprint).  Nauticokea.— 
Vater.  Mitb*  pt.  3.  sec.  3.  312,  1816  (misprint). 
NenUgo.— Heekewelder  (1*19)  quoted  by  Bozman, 
Md.,  I.  174,  1837  (own  name).  Ncntegowi.— 
Brinton,  Lennpe  Leg..  204.  1885.  Nentico.— 
Heekewelder  in  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll.,  2d  s..  X. 
129,1823.  OUyaehg©.— Heekewelder  (1*19)  quoted 
by  Bozman,  Md.,  I,  174.  1837  ('bridge  people',  bo 
called  by  the  Mahican  and  Delawares  Iteeause  of 
their  eustom  of  felling  trees  aeross  streams  on 
which  to  set  their  traps,  and  of  their  skill  in 
fastening  logs  together  to  form  bridges). 
Bcanehaderadcyghrooaea.—  Albany  conf.  (1748) 
in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  VI,  441.  1855  ('be- 
yond-the-uea  people'  >.  Scaniadaradighroonaa.— Ft 
Johnson  eonf.  (1756).  ibid..  VII.  106.  l*5rt. 
8caaihaderadighroonea.— Ft  Johnson  conf.  (1753), 
ibid.,  VI.  811,  1x65.  8chanadarighroenea.  — Ft 
Johnson  conf.  (1765).  ibid..  961.  8chaniadaradi|rh 
roonaa.  —  Ibid..  9*8.  Sehaai.ha.der.adygh.roon.- 
<■«•«.  —  Clinton  (17.50).  ibid..  548.  Beganiatera- 
tickrohne. -Heekewelder  (1819)  quoted  by  Boz- 
man. Md..  I.  174.  1*37  ('beyond-the  sea  people*: 
IroquoiR  name).  8hani  ad  aradigh  roonaa.  — Ft 
Johnson  conf.  (176*1)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  CV>1.  Hist.,  vn. 
50.  1*66.  Bhanihadaradighroones.— Albany  conf. 
(1754)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  3d  a.,  v.  30.  1836. 
Skanatiarationo. — Montreal  conf,  (1756)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc. Col. Hist.,  X, 503. 1*68.  Skaniadaradighroonas. — 
Ft  Johnson  conf.  (1765),  ibid.,  VI.  977,  1855.  8kan- 
iatarati-haka.— Gatsehet.  Tusearora  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
18*6  (Tusearora  name).  Skaniatarationo.— Mon- 
trealconf.  (1756)  in  N  Y,  Doc. Col.  H  1st., x.500. 1858. 
8kanigadaradighroonaa.  — Joh ns< »n  ( 1756 ) ,  ibid. .  vii, 
136.1856.  Skaniodaraghroonaa.  -Ft  Johnson  conf. 
(1756),  ibid..  4*1.  Skaun  ya-ta-ha-ti-hawk.—  Macau- 
ley.  N.  Y.,  II.  lf«.  1829.  laux. -Smith  (1629), 
Va.,  113,  repr.  1**4  ( from  Tawachguano) .  Tawach- 
guana.— Heekewelder  (1819)  quoted  by  Gallatin 
in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  n.  52.  18;t»".  (Delaware 
name:  'bridge  people',  from  taiacfapirxm,  'a 
bridge").  Tawackguano.—  Schooleraft.  Ind. Tribes, 
VI.  131  1857.  Tayachquan*.— Heekewelder  (1819) 
quoted  bv  Bozman.  Md..  I.  174.  18:17.  Tiawco.— 
Easton  treaty  (1757)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  vit. 
294,  1856.    Toag*. — Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  177,  repr. 


1819.  Trappara,— Heekewelder  (1819)  quoted  by 
Bozman.  Md.,  1. 174.  1837  (name  sometimes  used 
by  the  whites,  having  reference  to  their  skill  in 
trappinganimals).  Unachtgo.— Ibid.  (Delaware 
name) .  Wenuhtokowuk.— AupaumuM  1791  )quoted 
by  Brinton.  Lenape  Leg..  20.  1886  (Mahk-an 
name). 

Nan  ticoke.  A  sort  of  bean;  from  the 
name  of  an  Algonquian  tribe.  Lawson 
(Hist.  Carolina,  76,  1701))  mentions  nan- 
ticoke*  among  "the  pulse  which  we  found 
the  Indians  possessed  of  when  we  settled 
in  America."  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Nantucket  When  first  settled  by  the 
whites  this  island,  s.  of  the  coast  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  occupied  by  two  tribes 
whose  names  have  not  been  preserved. 
One  occupied  the  w.  end  of  the  island 
and  was  supposed  to  have  come  from  the 
mainland  by  wav  of  Marthas  Vineyard; 
the  other  tfil>e  lived  at  the  e.  end  and 
was  said  to  have  come  direct  from  the 
mainland.  The  two  tribes  were  inde- 
pendent and  were  hostile  to  each  other. 
They  had  several  villages  and  numl>ered 
about  1,500  at  the  first  settlement  of  the 
island  in  1042  (May hew).  In  1763  there 
were  only  358  remaining  and  two-thirds 
of  these  died  of  a  fever  the  next  winter. 
In  1792  there  were  only  20  left,  and  these 
were  reduced  in  1809  to  2  or  3  persons  of 
pure  blood  and  a  few  of  mixed  race.  The 
Indian  names  of  different  districts,  which 
were  probably  the  names  of  villages  also, 
were  Shimmoah  (also  a  village),  Tetau- 
kimmo,  Shaukimmo,  .  Quays,  Podpis, 
8quam,  Sasacacheh,  and  Siaseonsit,  and 
the  village  Miacomet  (Notes  on  Nan- 
tucket (1807)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
2d  s.,  in,  25-26,  1815).  For  information 
concerning  the  early  grants  and  convey- 
ances of  Nantucket  lands,  see  Bull.  Nan- 
tucket Hist.  Assn.,  I,  189(^-1902.  ( j.  m.  ) 
Mantukea.— London  Doc.  (1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist..  III.  328.  1*53.  Mantukett.— Ibid.  Nan- 
tucket*.—London  Doe.  (1692-3).  ibid..  IV.  28.  1864. 
Nantuequet. — London  Doc.  (1664).  ibid..  Ill,  84, 
1853.  Nantukea.—  Holland  Doc.  (1664),  ibid.,  II, 
296.  1858.  Nantukett.— London  Doc.  (1674),  ibid., 
ill.  215.  1863. 

Nantnxet.  A  division  of  the  Unami 
branch  of  the  Delawares  formerly  living 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.— Macau- 
ley,  N.  V.,  ii,  166,  1829. 

Nanualikmut  ('lake  people':  Kodiak 
name).  A  division  of  the  Knaiakhotana 
of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska. 

Ha  nua-li'  q'mut.— Hoffman.  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882 
('people  around  the  lake':  ('hugachigmiut 
name).  Na-nu'-a-luk'. — Ibid,  ('lake  people  :  Ka- 
niagmiut  name). 

Nanumpum.    See  Wettamo. 

Nanuntenoo.  A  sachem  of  the  Narra- 
ganset,  son  of  Miantonomo,  called  also 
Canonchet  or  Quananchit.  He  was  the 
first  signer  of  the  treaty  of  Oct.  1675,  but 
supplied  the  strength  of  the  Narraganset 
war  against  the  English,  his  young  men 
having  long  secretly  supported  Philip. 
He  escaped  with  his  life  from  the  fight 
of  Dec.  1675,  and  in  Mar.  1676  defeated 
the  English  under  Capt.  Peirse;  but  in 
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April  of  that  year  he  was  surprised  by  an 
English  force  and  surrendered.  He  was 
taken  to  Stonington,  Conn. ,  and  was  shot 
by  representatives  of  his  allied  enemies 
under  the  eyes  of  the  English.  His  head 
was  sent  as  a  trophy  to  the  magistrates  of 
Hartford  (De  Forest,  Inds.  of  Conn.,  282, 
1852).  Nanuntenoo  was  tall  and  strongly 
bailt,  and  wasa  man  of  courage andability. 
His  fame  at  times  was  hardlv  less  than  that 
of  K  ing  Philip.  Some  of  his  sayings  have 
been  preserved.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Nanusek.  An  Eskimo  settlement  in  s. 
e.  Greenland. — Meddelelser  om  Gron- 
land,  xxv,  map,  1902. 

Nanussnssouk  ( NrnufiirUoirug1 ,  'they  go 
by  the  name  of  the  buffalo.' — W.  J. ).  A 
of  the  Sauk  and  Foxes. 

■uk.— Morgan,  Anc.  8oc..  170.  1877. 
>.— Wm.  June*,  infn,  190fi. 
Nanvogaloklak.     A  Magemiut  village 
on  one  of  the  lakes  connected  with  Kvich- 
ivak  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  100  in  1880. 

HaaTocalokhlafamute.— Nelxon  (1879)  quoted  bv 
Haker,  Ueo£  Diet.  Alaska.  4M,  lWtf  (mtdt^ 
'people'),  llanvofaloklak.— Baker,  ibid.  Nau 
▼  ogalokhlaf  inott.- Petroff  in  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  map.  1X84  (misprint).  Nauwogalokhlaga 
mute.—  Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  54,  1881  (mis- 
print). 

Nanyaayl  ( perhaps  4  people  of  Nanya' ). 
The  most  important  social  group  among 
the  southern  Tlingit.  They  belong  to 
the  Wolf  clan,  have  their  winter  town  at 
W  ran  gel  1,  and  camp  in  summer  along 
Stikine  r.  in  Alaska,  Ketgohittan  and 
Kutshittan  are  given  as  divisions 

Naa  nu  aa  ghu  .— K ane.  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,1859. 
Nanai'ri.— Boas.  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribe*  Can..  2ft, 
1*89.  Han  fche-axi.  - Kraune.  Tlinkit  Ind.,  120, 
1HSA.  Haaya'aTi.-Swanton,  field  note*.  B.  A.  E., 
1904. 


See  Xanihtptt**on<, 
Nanzewaspe  ( 'quiet  heart'  j.  The  prin- 
cipal settlement  of  the  Osage  formerly  in 
Neosho  valley,  s,  *.  Kans.  According  t<i 
De  Smet  its  inhabitants  numbered  600  in 
1850. 

CAn  -ine  wa*p«.-I><.r*ey.  Osage  MS.  voeab..  B.  A. 
E..  1HXJ.    lfao'ite  waape. — Ibid.  Nanze-Wupe,— 

De  Sniet,  \V.  Mission**,  3Xt,  1H.VJ. 

Naogeh  ( '  deer' ).  A  clan  of  the  Seneca. 
Canendeaha. — French  writer  (Itiiie)  in  N.  Y.  Poo. 
Col.  Hist.,  ix.  47,  1855.  Haa>'-geh.— Morgan, 
League  Iroq.,  46,  80. 18M  (Seneca  form). 

Napa.  A  name  of  doubtful  Indian 
origin,  now  used  to  designate  a  county,  a 
town,  a  river,  and  a  creek  in  California. 
So  far  as  can  Ik-  learned  it  was  not  used  as  a 
village  name  by  either  the  Wintun  or  the 
Yukian  Wappo,  the  territories  of  both  of 
which  peoples  embrace  parts  of  Napa  co., 
the  boundary  between  tnem  tiassing  just 
i*.  of  Napa  City.  Powers  (Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  in,  218,  1877)  lists  it  as  a  Patwin 
tribe.  (8.  a.  b.) 

Hapai.    A  mixed  Athafiascan  and  Kus- 
kwogrniut  village  on  the  n.  bank  of  Kus- 
kokwim  r. ,  a  little  above  Kolmakof, 
Alaska;  pop.  23  in  1890. 
rapauButa—Hallock  in  Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  ix.  91. 


Napai.  A  Nushagagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage in  the  Nuehagak  district,  Alaska; 
pop.  1 1  in  1890. 

Napaimiut.  —  llthCenwus,  Alaska,  164, 1893(  Eskimo 
name  for  the  people). 

Napaiskak.    A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo 

village  on  the  left  l>ank  of  Kuskokwim 

r.,  about  4  m.  below  Bethel,  Alaska; 

pop.  196  in  1880,  97  in  1890. 

Napaiakag&nmt.  —  Kilbuek  quoted  bv  Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Napaakeagamiut.— 11th  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  164.  1893.  Wapaakiagamata.— Petrol! 
in  10th  CensUK,  Alaska,  17,  1884. 

Napakiak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  village  on 
the  right  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r.,  about 
10  m.  below  Bethel,  Alaska;  pop.  98  in 
1880. 

Napacoiakachagamut.— Kilbuek  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  454,  1906.  llapahaiagamut. — 
Nelson  in  18th  Kep.  B.  A.  K..  pt.  1.  23,  map,  1899. 
Napahaiagamute. — Pctm(T  in  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
17,1881.  Napahayagamiat—  11th  Census,  Alaska. 
104.  1X93.  Na  pah  ay  agamute.— Petroff.  Resources 
of  Alaska,  53,  W 

Napaklalik.  A  Malemiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Mangoak  r.,  Alaska,  s.k.  of  Sela- 
wik  lake,  about  lat.  60°  20',  Ion.  100°  2<V. 
Nah-park-lu-lik.  Stoney  (1886)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  154. 1906.  Napaklulik.—  Baker, 
ibid. 

Napakutak.  An  Eskimo  village  on  an 
island  variously  called  Ettyhren,  Ipekut, 
ami  Chirluk,  off  the  n.  e.  coast  of  Siberia. 
Pop.  52  in  5  houses  about  1895  ;  37  in  4 
houses  in  1901. 

Napa'kutak.—  BoRoras,  Chukehee,  29,  1904  (Eski- 
mo name).  Hepe'kuten.—  Ibid,  (Chnkcheename). 

Napeshneeduta  ('Red  man  who  flees 
not'  ).  A  Mdewakanton  Sioux,  the  first 
full-blood  Dakota  man  to  be  baptized  and 
received  into  a  Christian  church.  He 
was  a  son  of  the  sister  of  Mrs  Renville, 
wife  of  Joseph  Renville  the  trader,  and 
claimed  kindred  with  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal chiefs  of  the  Mdewakanton.  He  is 
described  as  having  l>een  alx>ve  the  aver- 
age height,  well  formed,  and  with  a  coun- 
tenance* indicative  of  intelligence,  kind- 
ness, and  honest  v.  He  was  baptized  at 
Lac-qui-Parle,  Minn.,  Feb.  21,  1K40,  re- 
ceiving the  name  Joseph  Naneshnee;  his 
wife  was  received  into  the  church  at  the 
same  time,  and  he  brought  four  children 
to  be  baptized,  three  of  them  by  former 
wives.  His  wife  died  within  5  years, 
when  he  married  a  convert.  Pretty  Rain- 
!k>w,  who  deserted  him  ;  he  later  married 
another  Christian  woman  and  removed 
to  Little  Crow's  Village,  a  few  miles  l>clow 
Ft  Snelling,  on  the  .Mississippi,  where 
many  of  his  relatives  lived.  Here  he 
became  ill  with  fever,  and  liecause  of  his 
change  of  religious  faith  his  people  re- 
fused him  food  and  help.  When  the 
outbreak  of  the  Sioux  !>egan  in  1862, 
Joseph,  like  the  other  Christian  Indians, 
befriended  the  whites,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  he  wafl  engaged  asatJovern- 
ment  scout,  a  position  which  he  held  for 
several  years,  returning  finally  to  Lac- 
qui-Parle  where  he  died  in  July  "1870.  In 
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his  last  years  Joseph  was  respected  for 
his  piety  and  industry  by  both  whites 
and  Indians.  For  nearly  10  years  he  was 
a  ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church, 
and  supported  his  family,  notwithstand- 
ing the  infirmities  of  old  age,  without 
Government  aid.  See  Williamson  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  in,  188,  1880. 

Napetaca.  A  village  of  the  Yustaga 
tribe  or  "province"  in  Florida,  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  fiercest  battles  between  the 
Indians  and  De  Soto's  troops  in  1539.  It 
was  prol»bly  on  one  of  the  head-streams 
of  Suwannee  r.  (j.  m.) 

Hapetaca.— Gcntl.  of  Elvaa  (1567)  quoted  by 
Bourne.  De  Soto  Narr.,  1,41,  1904.  -Napetuca.— 
GenU.  of  Elvas  in  Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub.,  ix,  39, 1851. 
Napituea.— Ranjel  (ca.  1W6)  In  Bourne,  op.  clt., 
n,  73,  1904. 

Napout.    A  former  Pima  rancheria  on 
the  n.  bank  of  the  Rio  Gila,  s.  Ariz.;  vis- 
ited by  Father  Garces  in  1770. 
Napeut—  Arriclvita,  Chronica,  It,  416,  1792. 

Napiiia  (Choctaw:  na"pim,  'spy,'  'sen- 
tinel'). A  tribe  mentioned  in  1699  by 
Iberville  as  united  with  the  Chickasaw, 
living  in  villages  adjoining  those  of  the 
latter,  and  speaking  the  same  or  a  cognate 
language.  As  they  disappear  from  his- 
tory early  in  the  18th  century,  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  were  absorbed  by  the 
Chickasaw,  if  indeed  they  were  not  a 
local  division  of  the  latter. "     (  a.  s.  o. ) 

Napiaaa.— Iberville  (1G99)  in  Marfny.  Dee.,  iv,  184, 
1885.  Hapyoaa.— Ibid.,  164.   Napyaaaa.— Ibid.,  180. 

Napiw.    See  Nanabozho. 

Napobatin.  A  name  said  by  Gibbs 
(Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  110.  1853) 
to  signify  'many  houses,'  and  to  have 
been  used  by  the  Indians  of  Big  valley, 
on  the  s.  shore  of  the  main  l>ody  of  Clear 
lake,  for  themselves  collectively.  This  is 
doubtful.  (s.  a.  b.  ) 

Napochies.  A  tribe  living  near  Coosa  r. , 
Ala.,  at  war  with  the  Cocas  (Creeks)  in 
1 500.  They  were  probably  a  Muskhogean 
people,  more  nearly  affiliated  to  the  mod- 
ern Choctaw.   Of.  Napima. 

Hapachee.—  Fairbanks,  Hint.  Fla..  86, 1871.  Napo- 
Barcla,  Enrnyo,  8-V37,  1723. 


Napoya.  A  clan  of  the  Apohola  phra- 
try  of  the  Timucua  of  Florida. — Pareja 
(cw.  1612)  quoted  by  Gatwchet  in  Proc. 
Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xvii,  492,  1878. 

Nappeckamak  ('enclosed  or  occupied 
water-place').  The  principal  village  of 
the  Manhattan,  on  the  site  of  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 

Nappeckamaka.—  Bolton  quoted  bv  Ruttenber, 
TrlVs  Hudson's  R.,  77. 1872.  Nappikomack.— Rut- 
tenber. Ind.  Geog.  Names,  23,  1906.  Nepahko- 
muk— Ibid. 

Napuchi  ('mountain  pass').  A  small 
rancheria  of  the  Tarahumare  near  Noro- 
gachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Luinholtz, 
inf'n,  1894. 

Naquiico^a.  An  unidentified  town  vis- 
ited by  Moscoso's  troops  in  1542,  w.  of 
Mississippi  r. — Gentl.  oi  Klvas  (1557)  in 
French,  Hist.  ColL  La.,  IX,  199,  1850. 


Narajerach-ic  ('where  the  dead  are 
dancing ' ) .  A  burial  cave  of  the  Tarahu- 
mare in  the  Arroyo  de  las  Iglesias,  on  the 
road  from  Batopilas  to  Carichic,  in  a.  w. 
Chihuahua,  Mexico.  It  has  been  much 
despoiled  in  recent  years  on  account  of 
mining  the  saltpeter  deposits  in  the  cave, 
in  conducting  which  about  a  hundred 
bodies  were  uncovered. — Luinholtz,  Un- 
known Mex.,  i,  222,  1902. 

Nararachic  (probably  'place  of  tears', 
or  'weeping  place').  Formerly  a  large 
pueblo  of  the  Tarahumare,  but  now  an 
unimportant  settlement  about  15  m.  n. 
of  Norogachic,  lat.  27°  407,  Ion.  107°. 
Chihuahua,  Mexico.  With  the  neigh- 
boring ranches  the  population  numbered 
about  180  families  in  1902. 

Marrarachie.— Lumboltz  in  Scribner'g  Mag.,  xvi, 
811,  Sept.  1894  (misprint).  Hararachic— Lumholti 
in  Intermit.  Cong.  Anthrop.,  1U2,  1*94. 

Naraticon.  A  division  of  the  Delawares 
of  s.  Now  Jersey.  They  have  been  vari- 
ously located  by  writers,  but  according 
to  Brinton  lived  on  Raccoon  cr. 
llattikongy,— De  Laet  (1633)  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  2d  1.  315,  1H41.  Naratckona.— De  Laet 
(1633),  ibid.,  303.  Naraticona.-Hrir>ton.  Lenape 
Leg..  42, 1886.  Haricon.-Doc.of  1656  in  N.  V.Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  I,  590, 1856  ( tbe  creek ).  Waixaticonja.— 
Proud.  Penn.,  11,295,  1798.  Harratioonae.—  Stuv- 
vesant  (1608)  iu  N.  Y.  Doc. Col.  Hint.,  XII. 61, 1877 
Narratikonck.— Hcrrman  map,  1670 


Macauley,  N.  Y.,  II,  164, 1829. 
Narices.  A  tribe,  probably  Coahuilte- 
can  or  Tamaulipan,  at  Reinoso,  Mexico, 
nearthe  Rio  Grande,  below  Laredo,  Texas, 
in  1757.  They  were  with  the  Nazas, 
Comecrudofl,  and  Tejones.  The  Narices 
and  the  Nazas  had  been  converted  at 
Villa  de  Pi  Ion,  in  Nueva  Leon  (Joseph 
Tienda  de  Cuervo,  Infonne  del  Recono- 
cimiento  e  Ynspeccum  de  la  Colonia  de  el 
Seno  Mexieano,  1757,  MS.  in  theArchivo 
General,  Historia,  lvi;  Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  294,  1864).  (n.  B.  B.) 

Nariaea.—  Tienda  de  Cuervo,  op.  eit..  1757. 

Narii  (probably  Spanish  'nose').  A 
Papago  village,  probably  in  Pima  e<>.,  a. 
Ariz.;  pop.  about  250  in  1803. 
Nana.— Browne.  Apache  Country,  291,  1869  (mia- 
quoting  Ponton).  Maria,— Ponton  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1863,  385.  1864. 

Narosigak.  An  Ikogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  left  bank  of  Kwemeluk  pass, 
at  Nioklakowik  slough,  Yukon  delta, 
Alaska. 

Narqaigagamieut.— Putnam  (1899)  cited  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Ala-ska,  454,  1906  (micut-'  people'). 
Naroaigak.— Baker,  ibid. 

Narragan»et( 'people  of  the  small  point,' 

from  nniagam,  diminutive  of  naiag,  'small 

point  of  land,'  with  locative  ending  -H). 

An  Algonquiau  trilte,  formerly  one  of  the 

leading  tril>es  of  New  England.  They 

occupied  Rhode  Island  w.  of  Narragansett 

bay,  including  the  Niantic  territory,  from 

Providence  r.  on  the  n.  e.  to  Pawcatuck 

r.  on  thes.  w.   On  the  n.  w.  they  claime<l 

control  over  a  part  of  the  country  of  the 

Coweset  and  Nipmuc,  and  on  the  s.  w. 

they  claimed  by  conquest  from  the  Pequot 
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a  strip  extending  to  the  Connecticut  line. 
They  also  owned  most  of  the  islands  in 
the  bay,  some  of  which  had  been  eon- 

Sueredl  from  the  Wampanoag.  The 
[iantic,  living  in  the  western  part  of  the 
country,  were  a  subordinate  triue  who  be- 
came merged  with  the  Narraganset  after 
King  Philip's  war.  The  Narraganset 
escaped  the  great  pestilence  that  in  1617 
desolated  the  southern  New  England 
coast,  and,,  being  joined  by  numbers  of 
the  fugitives  from  the  E.,  became  a 
strong  tribe.  The  early  estimates,  as 
usual,  greatly  exaggerate,  but  it  is  certain 


KANNAOANMT  Or  CONNECTICUT,  BONN  AT  BROTHER  TON, 

Wisconsin.     If.  o.  speck,  Photo.) 


that  they  numbered,  including  their  de- 

tendents,  several  thousand  when  first 
nown  to  the  whites.  In  1633  they  lost 
700  by  smallpox,  but  in  1674  they  still 
numbered  about  5,000.  The  next  year 
saw  the  outbreak  of  King  Philip's  war, 
which  involved  all  the  neighboring  tribes 
and  resulted  iu  the  destruction  of  the 
Indian  power  in  southern  New  England. 
The  Narraganset  threw  their  whole 
strength  into  the  contest  and  shared  the 
common  fate.  In  the  celebrated  swamp 
finht  near  Kingston,  R.  I.,  on  Dee.  19. 
1675,  they  lost  nearly  1,000  in  killed  and 
prisoners,  and  soon  thereafter  the  survi- 


vors were  forced  to  abandon  their  country 
and  take  refuge  in  small  bands  among 
the  interior  tribes  in  the  N.  and  W. 
It  is  probable  that  most  of  them  joined 
the  Mahican  and  Abnaki,  though 
some  may  have  found  their  way  to  Can- 
ada. In"l682  a  party  of  about  100  fugi- 
tives at  Albany  asked  permission  to 
return  in  peace.  The  N iantic  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  war  against  the  whites, 
and  in  this  way  preserved  their  tribal 
organization  and  territory.  The  scattered 
Narraganset,  as  they  surrendered,  were 
settled  among  them,  and  the  whole  body 
henceforth  took  the  name  of  Narraganset. 
They  were  assigned  a  tract  near  Charles- 
town,  R.  L,  and  constantly  decreased  in 
numbers,  as  they  were  hemmed  in  by  the 
whites.  Many  of  them  joined  the  Broth- 
erton  Indians  in  New  York  in  1788. 
Those  who  remained  numbered  about 
140  in  1812,  and  80  in  1832,  but  these  are 
now  reduced  to  a  few  individuals  of 
mixed  Indian  and  neRro  blood,  some  of 
whom  have  joined  the  Mohegan  near 
Norwich,  Conn. 

The  Narraganset  were  ruled  by  eight 
chiefs,  each  of  whom  had  his  own  particu- 
lar territorv,  but  was  subject  to  the  head 
chief,  who  lived  at  their  principal  village, 
called  Narraganset,  about  the  site  of 
Kingston.  Ot  the  religion  of  the  abo- 
rigines of  Rhode  Island,  Roger  Williams 
wrote,  Feb.  28,  1638  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc 
Coll.,  4th  s.,  vi,  225,  1863)  as  follows: 
"They  have  plenty  of  Gods  or  divine 
powers:  the  Sunn,  Moone,  Fire,  Water, 
Earth,  the  Deere,  the  Beare,  Ac.  1 
brought  home  lately  from  the  Nanhig- 
gonsicks  the  names  of  38  of  their  Gods, 
all  they  could  remember."  Denisonsays: 
"They  made  no  images;  their  divinities 
were  ghosts;  they  were  extreme  spiritual- 
ists. Every  element  and  material  and 
object  had  its  ruling  spirit,  called  a  god,  or 
Manitou.  These  divinitit-s  seemed  ever 
passionate  and  engaged  in  war  with  each 
other;  hence  the  passionate  and  warlike 
character  of  the  worshippers.  They 
adored  not  intelligence  and  virtue,  but 
power  and  revenge.  Every  person  was 
believed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  some 
spirit,  good  or  evil — that  is,  weak  or 
strong — to  further  the  person's  desires. 
These  spirits,  or  Manitous,  inhabited  dif- 
ferent material  forms,  or  dwelt  at  times  in 
them.  The  symbolic  signature  employed 
by  sachems  and  chiefs,  in  signing  deeds, 
represented,  in  many  cases,  the  forms 
inhabited  by  their  guardian  or  inspiring 
spirits;  these  wereuows,  arrows,  birds, 
fishes,  beasts,  reptiles,  and  the  like." 

The  following  were  the  Narraganset 
and  Niantic  Villages:  Charlestown,  Chau- 
batick,  Maushapogue,  Mittatibscut,  Narra- 
ganset, Niantic,  Pawchauquet,  and  8ha- 
womet. 
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In  addition  to  the  writings  cited  below, 

consult,  for  historical  data,  Rider,  l<auds 

of  Rhode  Island,  1904.  (j.  m.) 

Auurgankanioia.    Jc-.  Hel.  1652,  26. 185*.  Anygan 
a*ta.— Prince  ( 1632)  in  Mass.  Hint.  Soc.  Odl..  2d 
VII,    59,    181 H.     Marroganeet. — Joncfl,  Ojebway 
Inds.,  139,  1*61   (misprint  I.    Nahiganiouetch. — 
Jet«.  Rel.  It. to.  35.  1*58.     Nahiganaet.— Williams 
(KW)  in  R.  I.  Col.  Rev..  I,  26.  1*56.  Nahiggaa- 
neucka.— Patent  of  1643.  ibid..  1 II.  Nahiggonset. 
Williams  (1675)  in  Mnw.  Hist.  Hoc.  Coll.. 4th  VI, 
301.  1*<-:;.   Nahiggonaick.— Williams  (163*),  ibid., 
'247.    Nahiggonajcka.— Williams  (1675),  ibid..  304. 
Nahigonset. — Ibid.,  300.    Nahigonaick. — Williams 
(163*).   Ibid..  246.     Nanagaiu*t  —  Doe.    of  1671 
in  H.    I.   Col.  Ret'..  II,  368.  1W.  Nanheygan 
aetto.— Doc^jf  1642.  ibid.,  I,  130,  1*56.  Nanhigan 
acta.  — Art  OT  1614,  ibid..  134.    Nanhigganeuck  — 
Williams*  { 1<>»3 )  iu  Mass.  Hint.  Sot*.  Coll.,  1st  8.,  in, 
205.  1794  (the  true  tribal  name).    Najihigganset  — 
Williams  (  1616)  in  R.  I.  O.I.  Rec..  I.  33,  1*56.  Nan- 
higganaick.-Wllllams  (1637)  in  M.w<.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  3d  ».,  ix.  299.  1846.  Hanhimtm.— Willhuns 
( 163* .,  ibid..  4th.s..  VI,  222, 1*63.    Nanhiggonaet.  — 
Ibid.  Nanhiggonaicki — Ibid. .223.  Nanhiggon 
ticka.—  WilliamH  (1636).  ibid.,  3d  *.,  I,  160.  1*2'». 
Nanhigga.— William*  (1660)  quoted  by  Caulkius, 
Hist.  Norwich,  47.  1866.    Nanhigonaet — Williams 

41668)  quoted  by  Drake,  Rk.  Inds.,  bk.2, 100.  1*48. 
Tanhigonaiok. — Williams(1638i  iu  Man;.  Hisl.  Soe. 

Coll..  4th  s.,  VI,  223,  1*63.    Nanhyganaett.  -  I  -i 

1654  ill  R.  I.  Col.  Rec,  1. 131.  1*56.  Nanhyganait.— 
Gorton  and  Holdcn  (1667).  ibid.,  II,  234,  1x57. 
Naaihiggonaicka. — William*  (1637)  in  Mass,  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  VI.  1*9.  1*63.  Nannogana.  Mason 
(164.1).  ibid.,  mi.  411,  1*65  (abbreviation).  Nan 
nogansetta.  — Ibid.  H  anohigganeuka.  —  Motirt 
(1622).  ibid.,  1st  «.,  VIII.  241.  1M02.  Nanohiggan 
set.— Ibid.,  239.  Hanohiggunaeta.— Doe.  of  1613 
quoted  by  Drake.  Rk.  Inds..  bk.  2. 55. 1M*.  Nanti- 
ganaick.—  Williams  (ni.  1610),  ibid.,  23.  Nanty- 
ganaick.-Callcnder  in  R.  I.  Hint.  Hoc.  Coll.,  IV.  73, 
1838.  Nantygganaika.— Calleiiderquoted  by  Drake. 
Rk.  Inds..  bk.  2.  23.  1818.  Naragano«tta,-Doe.  of 
1612  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll..  3d*.,  Ill,  161.  1*33. 
Naraganaet-Winthrop  (1634),  ibid..  4th  «..  Ill, 
326.  1856.  Haraganaioka.— 1'eter  (m.  1*1371.  ibid.. 
VI.  95, 1*68.  Naraghenaea.— Jes.  Rel.  1660.  27.  18-tK. 
Naraneett.—  Underhill  (1638)  in  Mass.  IHm.  Soe. 
Coll. , 3d  s.. VI.  1 , 1837.  NareganaeU  —  Patrick ( 1637) , 
ibid..  4th  VII,  323.1*66.  Naxhiganaeta.  — Doc.  of 
1675inN.Y.  Doc. Col.  Hist.,  Xiv,  699. 1**3.  Narhig 
ganaetta.— Bradford  <  1640)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
4th s.. vi,  159. 1863.  Narhiggon.— Doc.oflt.75in N.Y. 
Doc. Col. Hist., xiv.699.lhKl.  Narieanaet. — l'ynchon 
(1»U3)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  VI, 373, 1863. 
Narigaaaata,— Cushtnan  (1622). Ibid.,  Ill,  122,  1856t 
Nariganaette.—  Treat v  (16-14),  ibid.,  49).  Narigana 
acta.— Rradford  (err.  Iti5t» ,  ibid.. 235.  N  o-igenaet  — 
WilliamsdtvM  iquotedbv Drake,  Ilk.  Inds.. bk. 2.80, 
1848.  Nariggaaaeta.— Williams  (161*  i  in  Muss.  Hist. 
Soe.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  ix. 271. 1*46.  Narighanaeta  — Rrad- 
ford 1650),  ibid.,  4th  s..  Ill,  102,  18t6.  Narihgan 
aeta.— Ibid.,  113.  Naroganaetta.— Writer  of  1676 
quoted  by  Drake.Ind.Chron., 115, 1*36.  Narohigan 
a«U. -Patent  of  1635  in  N  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  XIV, 
30.  1H*3.  Narragancett.-Doc.of  166*  iu  R.  1.  Col. 
Rec..  1 1.231. 1*57.  Narragangaett  — (Jrecne  ( 1670)  in 
R.  I .  ( 'ol .  Rec.  1 1. 314. 1  *57.  Narraganaea.  —  Downing 
(1630)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  4th  s..  VI,  3*.  1*63. 
Narraganaett.—  Haynes  (1613),  ibid..  3d  s..  i.  230, 
1*25.  Narraghanaeta.— Harris.  Voy.  and  Trav.,  I, 
854.1705.  Nanranganaett.— Writer  of  16-11  in  R.  I. 
Col. •  Rec.,  I,  138.  1*5*1.  Narreganaeta.-  Patrick 
(1637)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll..  4th  *..  VII. 323,  1*65. 
Narrhaganaitt. —  Doc.  of  1679iu  R.  I.CoLRec.lll,  63, 
1*5*.  Narricanaea  —  Doe.  of  1655  in  N.Y.  Doe.  Col. 
Hist..  XIU,  58,  1*81.  Narriganaeta  —  Bradford 
(1610)  in  Muss.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  4th  s.,vi,  160, 1*63. 
Narrigonaet.  —  Williams  ( 163* t,  ibid.,  217,  Narro- 
ganaeta. —  Howes  (1614)  ibid..  513.  Narrohigan- 
aeta.— Mourt  (1622).  ibid..  1st  s.,  VIII,  2:18,  1*02. 
NarrohigganaeU.  —  Dee  in  Smith i  16291,  Va  ,  11,227, 
rcpr.  1*19.  Narrohiggeaaet.  — Din:  of  n.l'.in  Dmke, 
Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2,93,  1*1*.  Nan-ohiggin .-Ibid.. 91. 
Narrohigfon»at«.-Moiirt(1622)  in  Mh*.  Hist  Soc. 
Coll..  2d  s..  IX,  27.  1822.  Narrowbiggona*t.-lbi.l., 
68 (misprint).  Narrowgancett.-Allyn  (1670)  in  R. 


.-Doc. 


I.  Col.  Roc.,  II,  347, 1857.  Na 
Of  1726,  ibid..  IV,  371,  1859. 
Warwick  (1643).  ibid  , 303.  narrow  Gaaaet.— John- 
wm  ( 1654)  in  Mhw.  Hist.  Soe.  0>11., 2d  B..JV, 42,181a. 
Narrowganaaita.— Ibid.,  11.  66,  1814.  Narrowgan- 
aat.— Ibid.,  IV,  28.  1816.  Narrow  Higanaetta.  -I'nt- 
ent  of  1664  quoted  by  Thompoon,  Long  Id.,  90, 
1*39.  Narrow  Higganaenta.  —  I'ateufcof  1664  in  \  t 
Hist.  Soc-.  Coll.,  ii,  501, 1871.  Nary  ganaetta.— Win- 
thn>p  (  165(1  J  in  Mass.  Hint.  Soc.  Coll., 3d  h..  IX,  L'^'.', 
1  -  I1'.  Nayhiggonaika. — W ill iams  (1670) ,  ibid . , lat  s. . 
1,278,  1806.  Nazaganaet — Eliot  (1661),  ibid.,  3d 
n.,IV,  125,  1834.  Nccheganaitt. — Qonkin  (cii.  1677) 
quoted bv Drake, Bk.  Inds.,  bk.2,23J^I8.  Nrragon 
aitt—  Stint<m  (1676) In  N\Y.I)oc.CoTHUt..xivJ15, 
18K1.  Norraganaett— CoddinRton  (1674)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 4th  *.,  VII,  295,  1865.  Nouaaghau 
sat—  James  quoted  by  Tanner,  Narr.,329. 1830. 

Narragamett  pacer.  A  brwd  of  horses 
for  which  Rhixle  Inland  wag  once  famous; 
so  called  from  the  place-name  Narragan- 
sett,  also  the  api>ellation  of  tlie  Alpon- 
quian  triU*  formerly  resident  in  the  Rluxie 
Island  country.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Narsak.  An  r^skimo  villas  at  the 
mouth  of  Ameralik  fjord,  lat,  64°,  w. 
(treenland.— Nansen,  First  Crossing  of 
Greenland,  u,  252,  1890. 

Narsarsok.  An  F^kimo  \  illume  in  w. 
(iretmland.— Hartwig,  Polar  World,  4«2, 
map,  1W)». 

Narauk.  An  Eskimo  village  on  the 
s.  k.  coast  of  Greenland,  lat.  60°  SC; 
pop.  20  in  182».— Ciraah,  Exped.  East 
Coast  Greenland,  114,  1837. 

Ha.  Sa.  For  all  names  beginning  with 
this  abbreviation,  see  XueMra  Seilora. 

Nasagaa-haidagai  (Na  mga's  xa'i- 
dApa-i,  'j>eople  of  the  rotten  house'). 
A  sutxlivision  of  the  Gitins  of  the  Haida 
of  tSkidegate,  belonging  to  the  Eagie  clan. 
They  were  unable  to  restore  their  house 
for  such  a  long  time  that  it  began  to  fall 
to  pieces,  hence  the  name.  They  once 
occupied  a  seimrate  town.  (j.  r.  b.  ) 
Na  a'a'gaa  qa'edra  —  Boas  In  12th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can..  24,  25,  1898     Na  aaga  a  xa  -id  vga  i  — 

Swanton,  ('out.  Haidn,  273,  1905.  Ha  s'a'yaa 
qa'etqa.— Bo*\s  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  26, 
1*9*.  Niaigaa  Haade—  Harrison  in  I 'roe.  Roy.  Soc 
(an.,  125.  1895. 

Haaaump.    See  Samp. 

Hascapee  (a  term  of  reproach  applied 
by  the  Montagnais).  The  most  north- 
easterly of  the  Algonquian  tribes,  occu- 
pying the  elevated  interior  of  Quebec  and 
Labrador  ]>enin.  n.  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Law- 
rence and  extending  from  the  vicinity  of 
L.  Mistassini  to  Ungava  bay  on  the  It. 
They  call  themselves  Nanenot,  ^true, 
real  men.'  Many  of  them  have  "inter- 
married with  their  congeners  tHe  Mon- 
tagnais, and  w  hen  they  visit  the  coast 
the  two  trilies  frequent  the  same  stations. 
When  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ungava 
l*ay  they  are  known  as  Ungava  Indians. 
They  are  shorter  and  of  lighter  build  than 
the  Montagnais,  and  nave  delicately 
formed  and  clear-cut  features,  small  hands 
and  feet,  and  large,  rather  soft,  eyea. 

According  to  their  traditions  the  Nas- 
eapce  were  driven  into  their  present 
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country  in  early  times  by  the  Iroquois. 
They  assert  that  originally  they  lived  in 
a  region  to  the  \v.,  n.  of  a  great  river  (sup- 
posed to  be  the  St  Lawrence)  and  toward 
the  k.  lay  an  enormous  body  of  water 
(believed'  to  be  Hudson  bay).  When 
they  reached  the  Ungava  region  their 
onlv  neighbors  were  Eskimo,  who  occu- 
pied the  coast  strip  and  with  whom  they 
became  involved  in  war,  which  continued 
until  after  the  arrival  of  the  whites.  The 
two  peoples  are  now  on  terms  of  intimacy. 
The  rfascapee  do  not  have  the  endurance 
of  their  Eskimo  neighbors  against  fatigue 
and  hunger,  although  equallv  able  to 
withstand  the  rigors  of  their  harsh  cli- 
mate. The  children  are  obedient;  disre- 
spect toward  their  elders  is  unknown,  and 
in  their  dealings  one  with  another  there 
is  no  quarreling.  The  Nascapee  are  gen- 
erally healthy;  their  prevailing  diseases 
are  of  the  lungs  and  Iwwels — the  former 
resulting  from  exposure  to  the  extremes 
of  wet  and  cold  and  their  insanitary 
houses;  the  latter  due  to  their  gluttony 
after  long  fasting  from  scarcity  of  food. 
Those  who  go  to  the  coast  to  reside,  as 
many  have  in  recent  years,  appear  to  be 
more  subject  to  diseases  than  those  in  the 
interior.  Medical  treatment  consists  of 
shajnanistic  incantations  and  the  use  of 
powders  and  liniments,  both  native  and 
those  procured  from  traders.  Mar- 
riage is  effected  without  ceremony  and 
is  conditioned  on  the  consent  of  the 
parents  of  the  young  woman  and  the 
ability  of  the  prospective  husband  to 
support  a  wife;  after  marriage  the  bond 
may  be  severed  by  either  party  on  slight 
provocation.  Polygamy  is  common,  the 
number  of  wives  a  man  may  have  being 
limited  oirly  by  his  means  of  support- 
ing them.  The  sexual  relations  ot  the 
Nascapee  are  very  loose;  but  their  im- 
morality is  confined  to  their  own  people. 
The  division  of  labor  is  similar  to  that 
among  most  tribes:  the  women  ]>erform 
all  domestic  work,  including  the  trans- 
portation of  game,  fetching  the  fuel, 
erecting  the  tipis,  hauling  the  sleds  when 
traveling,  etc. ;  the  men  are  the  providers. 
Girls  reach  puberty  at  14  or  15  years,  and 
are  taken  as  wives  at  even  an  earlier  age. 
Mothers  usually  do  not  bear  more  than  4 
children;  twins  are  rare. 

The  Nascapee  suspend  the  bodies  of 
their  dead  from  branches  of  trees  if  the. 
ground  be  much  frozen,  and  endeavor  to 
return  when  the  weather  is  warm  to  bury 
them.  Interment,  however,  has  been 
practised  only  since  the  advent  of  mis- 
sionaries. A  man  of  distinction  is  often 
buried  at  once,  after  a  tire  has  been  built 
in  a  tipi  to  thaw  the  earth.  They  have 
no  horror  for  the  dead,  having"  been 
known,  it  is  said,  to  rob  Eskimo  corj>ses 
of  their  clothing  and  accompanying  im- 
plements. 


Like  other  Indians  the  Nascapee  be- 
lieve that  every  object,  animate  or  inani- 
mate, is  possessed  of  a  fonn  of  spirit 
which,  in  order  that  it  may  perform  its 
services  for  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
«nust  lie  propitiated  with  acceptable  offer- 
ings. The  medicine-men  are  supposed  to 
be  in  direct  contact  with  all  forms  of 
spirits,  and  are  consulted  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  overcome  their  baneful  influence 
by  means  of  the  shaman's  art. 

The  subsistence  of  the  Nascapee  is 
gained  by  the  chase,  which  is  engaged  in 
chiefly  during  the  winter.  In  the  spring 
men,  women,  and  children  repair  to  the 
trading  posts,  chiefly  Ft  Chimo,  where 
they  trade  furs,  ptarmigan  feathers,  etc., 
for  the  articles  and  products  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  reindeer  forms  the  chief  source 
of  their  food  and  clothing,  although  fish, 
ptarmigan,  ducks,  g  eese,  hares,  rabbits, 
porcupines,  beaver,  and,  in  stress  of  hun- 
ger, an  occasional  lynx,  are  also  eaten ;  the 
eggs  of  w  i  Id  f  ow  I  are  consumed  i  n  enormous 
quantities  and  in  all  stages  of  incultation. 
Reindeer  are  s|>eared  from  canoes  while 
crossing  a  stream,  or  snared  or  shot  from 
ambush  while  passing  through  a  narrow 
defile,  or,  in  winter,  are  driven  into  a 
snowbank  and  speared.  In  these  slaugh- 
terings an  incredible  numlier  of  carcasses 
and  skins  are  left  to  decay.  Wolverenes, 
wolves,  and  foxes  are  never  eaten.  The 
flesh  of  game  animals  is  dried,  jxmnded, 
made  into  pemmican,  and  stored  in  bas- 
kets and  Imgs  for  future  use. 

The  apparel  of  the  Nascapee  is  quite 
distinct  for  the  two  sexes;  the  clothing 
varies  also  with  the  season,  as  the  ex- 
tremes of  climate  »  re  very  great.  That  of 
the  men  consists  of  tanned  reindeer  coat, 
breeches,  leggings,  moccasins,  gloves  or 
mittens,  and  cap  or  headdress.  Seams 
are  sewed  with  sinew,  and  all  the  gar- 
ments except  the  leggings,  which  are 
mostly  hidden  by  the  long  coat,  are  orna- 
mented with  extravagant  painted  designs. 
Moccasins  are  rarely  ornamented,  except 
with  beads  or  with  strips  of  colored  cloth. 
Beaded  head-lmnds  are  used  for  bearing 
burdens,  especially  for  carrying  canoes 
when  making  portages.  In  winter  the 
men  wear  the  treat  with  the  fur  side  in- 
ward and  with  a  hood  attached.  In  sum- 
mer the  women  wear  calico  dresses,  thin 
shawls  obtained  through  trade,  ami  moc- 
casins; in  winter  their  apparel  consists 
of  a  reindeer  skin  robe,  a  sleeveless  gown 
reaching  a  little  below  the  knees,  often 
highly  ornamented  with  painted  designs, 
beadwork,  and  fringe;  and  blanket 
shawl,  shoulder  cape,  leggings,  mocca- 
sins, and  cap. 

The  dwellings,  for  both  winter  and 
summer,  are  tents  or  tipis  of  reindeer 
skins  sewed  together,  and  measuring  10 
to  18  ft  at  the  base  and  10  to  14  ft  high. 
The  floor  is  carpeted  with  young  spruce 
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branches,  except  around  the  central  fire- 
place; the  8tnoke  escapes  through  an 
opening  in  the  top  of  the  Yipi  where  the 
supporting  poles  are  brought  together. 
The  place  of  honor  is  the  side  opposite 
the  fire.  Poles  extend  across  the  tipi  for 
the  suspension  of  pots  and  kettles,  and 
hunting  apparatus,  clothing,  etc.  are 
hung  in  convenient  places.  The  outer 
edge  of  the  interior  is  slightly  raised 
above  the  center  of  the  floor,  affording  a 
slope  for  the  occupants  when  sleeping 
with  their  feet  toward  the  fire.  Sweat 
lodges  of  small  poles  covered  with  tent 
skins  are  in  common  use,  and  are  heated, 
as  usual,  by  means  of  hot  stones  on  which 
water  is  i>oured.  The  domestic  utensils 
of  the  Nascapee  consist  of  thin  vessels  of 
spruce  or  birch,  of  various  sizes,  for  hold- 
ing liquids  and  for  use  as  drinking  cups; 
berry  dishes  or  baskets  of  birchbark, 
sewed  like  the  wooden  vessels  with  split 
roots;  liaskets  of  birchbark  with  buck- 
skin top  and  draw-string;  bags  made  of 
the  skins  of  reindeer  legs  sewed  together; 
and  spoons  or  ladles  of  wood  nit-el  y  carved. 
They  are  inordinately  fond  of  smoking, 
chewing,  and  snuffing  tobacco — the  lat- 
ter, however,  is  practised  only  among 
the  aged,  esj>ecially  the  women.  When 
caui[>ed  at  the  trading  posts  the  Indians 
boil  together  tobacco  and  molasses,  to 
which  water  is  added;  this  compound  is 
drunk  until  stupefaction  ensues.  Pipes 
are  made  usually  of  sandstone  or  slate, 
with  stem  of  spruce,  often  ornamented 
with  bead  work,  and  are  valued  according 
to  the  color  of  the  stone.  Transportation 
and  traveling  are  conducted  by  means  of 
canoes  made  of  slats  or  ribs  covered  with 
birchbark,  sleds  or  toboggans  (  ^-/mm-Wh), 
and  snowshoes  of  four  styles  framed  with 
wood  and  netted.  Bows  and  arrows  are 
now  almost  discarded  for  puns;  but  blunt- 
|K>inted  arrows  are  still  used  for  killing 
small  game,  and  by  Im>vs.  The  reindeer 
spears,  already  referred  to,  consist  of  a 
shaft  6  ft  long  with  a  steel  head  made 
from  a  flat  file.  Reindeer  snares  are 
made  of  reindeer  parchment  cut  into  thin 
narrow  thongs  and  plaited,  or  of  tanned 
skin.  Beaver  are  sometimes  trapj>ed  in 
a  sort  of  net.  Knives,  awls,  ice  scoops 
and  picks,  hair  comlw  and  comb  cases, 
porcupine  tails  for  cleaning  the  comlw, 
and  fishing  tackle  are  among  the  neces- 
sary implements  of  every  Nascapee  house- 
hold. 

The  chief  amusements  of  the  men  are 
games  of  draughts  or  checkers,  of  which 
thev  are  exceedingly  fond,  and  cup-and- 
balf.  Feast-,  acWuipanieri  by  dance  and 
ceremony,  may  be  given  by  a  man  who 
has  l>een  unusually  successful  in  bunt- 
ing. Drums  and  "drum-like  rattles  are 
used  for  musical  accompaniments  in  their 
ceremonies;  other  rattles,  as  well  as  l>ows 


and  arrows,  which  are  shot  at  effigy  tar- 
gets, are  used  by  the  l>oyB,  while  elabo- 
rately costumed  dolls  are  made  for  the 
girls.  Like  other  tribes  the  Naseai>ee 
have  an  abundance  of  folktales,  the  chief 
subject  of  which  are  the  animals  common 
to  their  environment.  In  these  tales  the 
wolverene  seems  to  play  a  prominent 
part.  (See  Turner  in  1 1th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
267  et  seq.,  1894.) 

On  account  of  their  wandering  habits, 
th«  nature  of  their  country,  and  their 
mixture  with  the  Montagnais,  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  an  exact  statement  of 
their  numl>crs.  In  1858  they  were  esti- 
mated at  atx»ut  2,500.  In  1884  the  Nas- 
kapee  of  the  lower  St  I^awrenee  were 
officially  reported  to  number  2,860,  and 
the  Indians  of  Ijtbrador  and  e.  Ruperts 
Land  were  returned  as  5,016.  In  1906 
there  were  2.1H3  Montagnais  and  Nasca- 
pee officially  noted  as  such,  and  2,741 
unnamed  Indians  in  the  interior,  1,253 
of  whom  were  in  the  unorganized  territo- 
ries of  Chicoutimi  and  Saguenay.  See 
MqhUhjwu*,  Xitcht'onon . 

Cun»»skapi.— Laure  (1731)  quote*!  by  Hind,  Lab. 
Penin.,  I.  34.  1*13  (misprint  tor  Ouneskapi  i.  £• 
ko  pikg.—  Waleh.  Mup  Am..  1806.  Naacopi.— 
Stearns,  Labrador.  2i»2.  1884.  Naacopie.  -McLean. 
Hudson  Bay,  H.ftS,  18iy.  Naacupi.— Stearns.  Lab- 
rador. 2*'»2.  Iv-t  Naskapia.  — Horquart  (1733) 
quoted  bv  Hind. op.  oil.,  11.  Naakapit.  —  Kingsley. 
Stand.  Sat.  Hist.,  pt.  <>.  149,  lHSo.  Naakopic  — 
Turner  In  tlth  Rep.  K.  a.  e.,  183.  ism.  Kaako 

pis. — Kinsley.  Statu].  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  l>,  149,  1SX>. 
Naskupia. — Hocquart  1 1733)  quoted  by  Hind,  Lab. 
I'enin.,  it,  96,  1863  Naapapeea. — Stearns,  Labm- 
dor,  2»>2,  1884.  Naaquapeea. — Ibid,  (correct  ft irm). 
Nanquapicka. — Cartvvrtght  (1771)  quoted  by  Hind, 
Luti.  I'enin.,  it.  101,  1863.  He  ne  not. — Turner  in 
11th  Rep.  K.  A.  E.,  183.  1894  ('true  tn>  n  ':  own 
natuei.  Nesknupc  — KitiKsluy.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist., 
pt  i'i,  1 1*.  ]sx">.  Ounachkapiouek.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1643. 
Its.  ls-V*.  Ounadcapis.  —  Stearns,  Labrador,  262 
18sl.  Ounaacapia.— Hind.  Lab.  Penin.,  I.  275.  1S6.T 
Ouneacapi.— Bollin,  map,  1751.  Scoflles.— Gallatin 
in  Tram.  Am.  Kthnol.  Soe.,  u,  eiil.  1H48.  Becof- 
fee.— Brintoii,  I,etiapc  Leg.,  11,  ]HH5.  Shouda 
munk  — t.ats.  lH  t  in  Trans*.  Am.  l'hilos.  Soe. ,  409 
lssf>  < 'good  Indians-:  Heothuk  name).  Skoffie.— 
Writer  <  <i.  1799  in  Max*.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll..  1st  s.,  vi, 
if,,  ism).  XJneacapia.  — Iji  Tour.  map.  1779.  Ungava 
Indiana.— McLean,  Hudson  Bay,  H,  53,  18-19. 

Nashamoiess.  An  Algonquian  village  in 
the  s.  k.  part  of  Marthas  Vinevard,  Maw., 
in  1659, -Cotton  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll., 
1st  &,  i,  2H4,  1806. 

Nashanekammuck.  A  former  Algon- 
quian  village  at  Chilmark,  Marthas 
Vineyard,  Mass.  In  1698  the  inhabitants 
numlxired  2.">1. 

Naahanekammuck.  — Kep.  of  1698  in  Mass.  Hist  .s»e 
Coll.,  1st  8..  X.  131, 1809.   Naahouohkamack.—  Ibid.,' 
1,204.  note,  1806.  Nashouohkamuk.— Maybew.  Ind! 
Converts,  13,  1727.    Nashuakemmiuk     Cotton  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  1st  s..  I.  204.  1H06. 

Nasheakusk  ('  Loud  Thunder';  also 
spelled  Nashashuk,  Nasheshuk,  Nasues- 
kuk,  Nasheaskusk,  Nasheescuck,  etc.). 
The  son  of  Black  Hawk  and  his  wife 
Asshawequa  ('Sinking  Bird').  He  was 
the  eldest  of  Black  Hawk's  three  chil- 
dren, the  others  being  Nasornsee  or 
Gamesett,  a  son,  and'Namequa,  adaugh- 
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ter,  who  were  living  at  the  close  of  the 
Black  Hawk  war  in  1832.  Nasheakusk 
did  not  bear  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
Indian  history  of  the  N.  \\\,  being  of 
note  chiefly  from  hi*  association  with  his 
famous  father.    He  was  born  probably 
about  the  close  of  the  lMth  century.  He 
remained  with  and  followed  the  fortunes 
of  his  father  not  only  during  the  war  of 
1832,  but  also  during  his  captivity,  and 
seems  also  to  have  lived  with  his  father's 
family  until  the  latter's  death.  Oct.  3, 
1838,  subsequently  remaining  with  his 
mother  for  some  vears,  probably  until 
her  death,  Aug.  29,  1846.  Nasheakusk 
and  his  brother  made  complaint  to  Gov. 
I  -in  a.-  of  Iowa  when  their 
was  deseccated,  which  r#su 
covery  of  the  liones.  The 


ather's  grave 
ted  in  the  re- 
time of  his 


*  f 


quoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  12ft,  1836  (mis- 
print). Haahoj*.— Eliot  quoted  by  Tooker.  Al- 
gonq.  Ser.,  x,  24,  89,  1901. 

Naihola  ('wolf').    A  Chickasaw  clan 

of  the  Ishpanee  phratrv. 

Naahoba.— <}utschct,  Creek  fcigr.  Leg.,  I,  9f»,  1884. 
Na-tho-la.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soe..  163,  1877. 

Nashua  ( 4  the  land  between' ).  A  tribe 
formerly  living  on  upj»er  Nashua  r.,  in 
Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  said  by  some  to 
have  been  connected  with  the  Massa- 
chuset,  but  clawed  by  Potter  with  the 
Pennacook.  They  had  a  village  called 
Nashua  near  the  present  Leominster,  but 
their  principal  village  seems  to  have  been 
Weshacum,  a  few  miles  farther  s.  The 
Nashua  tract  extended  for  several  miles 
in  every  direction  around  Lancaster.  On 
the  outbreak  of  King  Philip's  war,  in 
1675.  they  joined  the  hostile  Indians,  and, 
numbering  several  hundred,  attempted  to 
eseai>e  at  his  death  in  two  bodies  to  the 
e.  and  w.  Both  parties  were  pursued  and 
a  lar^e  numl>er  were  killed  and  captured, 
the  prisoners  being  afterward  sold  into 
slavery.  A  few  who  escaped  eastward 
joined  the  Pennacook,  while  al>out  200of 
the  others  crossed  the  Hudson  to  the  Ma- 
hican  or  the  Munaee,  and  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  serrate  tribe.  A  few  still  remained 
near  their  old  homes  in  1701.  (j.  m.  ) 
Naahaue.— Early  form  cited  by  Kitmicutt.  Ind. 
Names, 29, 190ft.  Naahaway.—K  Hot  (1651)  In  Mass. 
Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  IV,  123.  1834.  Haahawor.— 
Eliot  (164>0,  ibid.,  81.  Naahawore.— Karly  form 
cited  by  Kinnieutt.  op.  cit.  Haahoway. — Ken.  (ca. 
16ft7)  In  X.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  in,  9»;.  1832.   Wi  " 
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death  is  not  given.  A  |>ortrait,  painted 
by  Samuel  M.  Brookes  while  Nasheakusk 
and  his  father  were  prisoners  of  war  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  is  in  possession  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  (see 
illustration).  (c.  T. ) 

Nashobah.  A  former  village  of  Chris- 
tian Indians  in  the  Nipmuc  country,  near 
Magog  pond,  in  Littleton,  Mass.  Of  it 
John  Eliot  wrote  in  1670:  "This  place 
lying  in  the  n>ad-way  which  the  Slau- 
quaogs  [Mohawk]  haunted,  was  much  mo- 
lested by  them,  and  was  one  year  wholly 
deserted,  but  this  year  the  people  have 
taken  courage,  and  dwell  upon  it  again." 
In  1675  the  inhabitants,  numt>ering  about 
50,  were  removed  to  Concord,  Mass.,  on 
account  of  King  Philip's  war. 

Waahoba.— Drake,  Bk.  of  Inds.,  bk.  2.  64,  1833. 
Haahobah.— (rookin  ( 1674 )  In  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
lit.       I.  188,  1806.    Haaholah.— Writer  of  1676 

3466— Bull.  30,  pt  2-07  3 


.—Writer  of  1810  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.  2d  s 
1.181,1814.  Naahuaya.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds  . ix,  1848.' 
Naahuway.— Hinckley  (1676)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  g.,  v.  1,  1861.  Haahuyas.— Dnmencch 
Desert*.  1, 442. I860.  Kaaaawach.- Courtlandi  1688) 
in  X.  Y.  Doc.  Cttl  Hist..  III.  562, 1853.  Naaahaway  — 
Pynehon  (1677),  Ibid..  X I II, 51] .  18*1.  Naaaoway.— 
Writer  of  1676  quoted  by  Drake.  Ind.  Chron.,  130 
1836.  Hauahawag.—  I'nine  (ca.  1792)  in  Mim.  Hist. 
Soe.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  I.  lift.  1806. 

Nashwaiya  ('slanting  wolf).  One  of 
the  former  Choctaw  "Sixtowns,"  prob- 
ablv  in  Jasper  co.,  Miss. 

Naahoopawaya,  —  West  Ela.  map,  ca.  1772.  Naaho- 
weya.— liatschet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  f.  109,  1884. 
Naahwaiya.— Halbert  in  I»ub.  Ala.  Hi«t.  Soc..  I. 
383.  1901. 

Nasiampaa.  A  l>and  of  Mdewakanton 
Sioux,  named  from  a  chief,  formerly  liv- 
ing e.  of  Mississippi  r.,  25  m.  from  the 
agency,  near  St  Paul,  Minn.;  jx>p.  139.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Trills,  ni,612,  1853. 

Naikotin.  A  Takulli  sept  dwelling  in 
Chentsithala  and  Nesietsha  villages  on 
Fraser  r.,  near  the  mouth  of  Black  water 
r.,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  65  in  1906,  having  be- 
come reduced  from  90  in  1890  through 
alcoholic  excesses. 

Nanacud  dinneh.— Balbi,  Atlaa  Ethnog.,  821,  1826. 
Naacotina.— Domenech,  Deserts,  II,  62, 1860.  Naa 
cud.— Cox.Columbia  R..327.  1*51.  NaacudDenee  — 
Mackenzie,  Voy.,  II,  175,  1*02.  Haahkoten.— Smet. 
Oregon  Miss..  100, 1847.'  Naakoaten  — Macfie. Van- 
couver Id.,  428,  186ft.  Naa-ko^taiaa  -  Harmon , 
Jour..  24ft.  1820.  Naakotiaa.— Cox,  Columbia  R.. 
II.  346,  1831.  Na-aku-t«nne. — A.  (;.  Morlce,  infn, 
1890.  Naarad  Denee.— Vater,  Mithridates.  m,  421, 
1816.  Nauacud  Denniea.— <Jallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Antiq.  8oc.,  U,  20,  1836.   Hiaootiaa— Hale  In  U.  8. 
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Expl.  Kxped.,  IV.  451, 1845.  Taiatlatho  band  -Can. 
Ind.  Aff..  214.  1902. 

Nainocomacack.  A  Massaehuset  village 
in  1616,  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts, 
probablv  a  few  miles  x.  of  Plymouth.— 
Smith  ("1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
3d  s.,  vi,  108,  1837. 

Nasomsee.    See  Naxheakwk. 
Nasom.    A  former  tribe  of  the  Caddo 
confederacy.     Their   principal  village 
from  1687  to  1752,  and  probably  later,  was 
about  27  m.  x.  of  Nacogdoehes,  on  or 
near  an  eastern  branch  of  Angelina  r.,  x.  e. 
Texas.    They  are  possiblv  identical  with 
the  Nisione  of  the  De  Soto  narrative  of 
Biedma.    Thev  are  mentioned  by  .Toutel 
in  1687  and  by  La  Harpe  in  1719.  The 
Spanish  mission  of  San  Jose  de  los  Na- 
zones  was  established  among  them  in 
1716,  east  of  upper  Angelina  r.,  but  was 
transferred  to  San  Antonio  r.  in  1731. 
Being  ui>on  the  contested  Spanish-French 
border  ground  they  suffered  accordingly 
from  disease.     Thev  are  mentioned  in 
the  Texas  census  of*  1790,  but  seem  to 
have  disappeared  as  a  distinct  trilie  about 
the  end  of  the  century.    In  cuntoms  and 
religion  they  resembled  their  kindred  of 
the  Caddo  confederacy. 

Hadaoaitea.— De  la  Tour,  Map  Ameriquc,  1779. 
Nawne.— Cen>us  of  Sept.  16.  1790,  in  Tex.  State 
Arehlvea  Haaonia.—  Bareia.  Knsayo.  2*9,  1723. 
Naaony.— Linares  (1716)  in  Margry.  Dee.,  vi.217, 
1HK6.  Haaoria.— Barria,  op.  cit.,  265.  Haaoui.— 
Tonti  (1690)  in  Freneh,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  I,  73. 
1846.  Haaaomtea.— Boyd.  Ind.  Loe.  Names  /0. 
18*5  HaaaonL— Joutel  (16*7)  in  Martrry,  Dee., 
in  409  1ST*.  Haaaoniana.— Hennepin.  New  Dis- 
c"v  pt.  11.  28.1698.  Haaaoait-Walehe.  Charte 
von  Ameriea.1805.  Naaaonitea.-La  Harpe  (1719) 
in  Manrrv,  Dee..  VI,  2*3.  18*6.  Naxone.-Tex. 
State  Archive*.  Nov.  17.  1763.  Kiaioae .-Mm. 
(1M4)  in  Hakluyt,  Soe.  Pub.,  ix.  197  1851.  Nia- 
iohone.-fJentl.  of  El  van  (1557)  quoted  by  Shea. 
Earlv  Voy..  149. 1881.  Niaaoon. -Harris,  oy .  and 
Trav     I.  810.  170*.    Nis.oone.-4Jentl.  of  Elvas 

i 1.557)'  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n  19K,  1850. 
roaohi».-Ban«roft.  No.  Mex.  States.  «.  611  im\. 
Nonwiua.— Hennenin.  Diseov..  Thwaites  t*d. .  411.. 
\<m.  Moxonee.-Rivera.  Diario  le«.  2b02.  1/.U.. 
Baaaory.— Caveller  (16S7)  quoted  by  Slu-a,  Early 
Voy..  39, 1861  (possibly  identieal). 

Kaasauaketon  ( *  forked  river' ).  One  of 
the  four  Ottawa  divisions,  living  toward 
the  close  of  the  17th  century  in  x.  Michi- 
gan or  Wisconsin  on  a  river  n.  of  Green 
Tray.  They  were  so  called  from  the  fact 
that  thev"  resided  then  or  previous  to 
leaving  Canada  on  a  river  having  throe 
branches.  See  Nuqnonirhiriuioutk. 
Nancokoueten.— Writer  of  1695  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col. 
Hist  ix  627  1855.  HanaoaKouatona,—  Baequeville 
de  la  Potherie.  Hist.  Am..  IV.  204,  17W.  Nanaoua- 
ketone.—  Ibid.,  II,  64.  Hanaoua,  Kostona.— Ibid.. 
48  Naaaauaketon.— Cadillac  I 1695)  in  Minn.  Hist. 
Soe  Coll  v,  405.  1885.  Ha»aauakuetoun.— Cadillae 
(1695)  in  Margry.  D.V..  v.  80.  l»a.  Haaaawake- 
ton  —Verwvst.  Missionary  Lalxirs.  210,  ism.. 
Nation  de  "  Fourche.^Ies.  Rel.  1671.  42.  1*58. 
0una»aco*toia.— De  la  Chesnaye  (*>/.  169  )1  in  Mar- 
irrv  Dt'-e  V,  80.1883.  People  of  the  Fork.—  Mont n  al 
SmU  700  in  N.  Y.  Col  Hist.  ,x. 719  1*55. 
Ra.aoua  koueton.— Jrs.  Hel.  1640,  1858.  Saaaa 
souacottona. -Prist-  de  possession  <1«71 1  in  J'errot. 
M.'m..  293.  1861.  Saaaaaouaaouetona.  -  Perrot. 
Mem..  295.  note.  1861.  Saaaaaaaouaoottona.-l'nse 
do  possesion  (1671)  in  Maiyry.  !>.<<•.,  i.  9<.  18.5. 
Saa«as»aoua  Cottona.  —Prist"  de  posM-ssion  (1671) 
In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  808. 13S&5. 


Nasskatulok.  Given  by  Krause  as  a 
Yuit  Eskimo  village  at  the* head  of  Plover 
trav,  Si beria  (Deutsche  (ieog.  Blatt.,  v, 
80,"  map,  1882),  but  it  is  not  mentioned 
bv  Bogoras. 

'Kastodi  ( 'peopleof  Nass' ).    A  division 
of  the  Wolf  phratry  of  the  Tlingit,  living 
at  Kuiu,  Alaska.    They  are  said  to  have 
come  from  Nass  r.,  whence  the  name. 
Naa-tedi.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind..  120. 18S5. 

Nasto-kegawai  ( XanttV  qt'qnmi-i,  4  those 
bornatNasto[Hippa]  id.  )'.   A  branch  of 
the  Skwahladas,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant families  of  the  Raven  clan  of  the 
Haida,  living  on  the  w.  coast  of  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.— Swan  ton,  Cont. 
Haida,  270,  1905. 
Haaueskuk.— See  Xtuheakwk. 
Nasomi.  A  former  Kusan  village  or  tribe 
on  the  s.  side  of  the  mouth  of  Coquille  r., 
on  the  coast  of  Oregon,  near  the  site  of 
the  present  town  of  Bandon. 
Coquille.— Abbott.  MS.  Coquille  eensus.  B.  A.  E.. 
18'j8.   Lower    Coquille.— Doraey,  NaltCinnetfinn^ 
MS.  voeab..  B.  A.  E..  1884.    Maaonah.—  Taylor  in 
Gal.  Farmer,  June  8,  1860.   Ha'  cu  mi'  junni'.— 
Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore.  III.  231.  1*90  (Tu- 
tutnl  name) .   Na«  ah  mah  — Kautx.  MS.  Census  of 
1*54.  B.  A.  E..  1*55.   Haa-o mah—  Parrinh  iu  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1854,  4»6.  1855.    Ha  aon  — Smith,  ibid., 
476.   Haa-aoo  —  Abbott.  MS.  Coquille  eensu.s.  B.  A. 
E..  1858.   Ka'-au-mi  — Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, in,  231,  l*y0  (Saltnnnetftnne  name). 

Hatahquois.  A  Nanticoke  village  in 
1707,  probably  on  the  B.  shore  of  Mary- 
land or  on  the  lower  Suscpuehanna. — 
Kvans  (1707)  quoted  by  Day,  Penn.,  391, 
1843.  The  name  is  probably  only  a  vari- 
ant of  Nanticoke. 

Nataini  ( 4  mescal  people ' ).  A  division 
of  the  Mescalero  Apache  who  claim  the 
country  of  the  present  Mescalero  rvs., 
N.  Mex.,  as  their  former  home. 
Nata  hinde.— Mooney.  Held  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1H97. 
Nata  I'ni.— Ibid. 

Natal  rites.  See  Child-lift: 
Natalnemoch.  (iiven  by  Kane  as  the 
name  of  a  trilie  in  Smith  inlet,  Brit.  Col. 
It  can  not  Ik?  identified  with  that  of  any 
tril>e  in  this  region,  but  it  may  have 
lieen  applied  to  a  part  of  the  Goasila  who 
also  live  on  Smith  inlet. 

Kalal  sp  moch.— }M  b<M>lcmft.  Ind.  Tri»H*.s,  v.  4S8. 
18.V».  Nalataenoch.— Seouler  ilH46|  in  Jour.  Ethnol. 
S«k-.  Lond.,  I.  2«.  IMS.  Natal  ae-moch.— Kane. 
Wand,  in  N.  Am  ,  ana..  is.r"9. 

Nataotin.  A  Takulli  trilx;  living  on 
middle  Babine  r.  and  Babine  lake,  Brit. 
Col.  Dawson  gave  their  number  as 
al>out  300  in  18S1.  Morice  (Notes  on 
W.  Denes,  27,  1892)  said  that  thev  were 
in  3  villages  on  the  n.  half  of  Babine 
lake  and  numbered  310.  They  are  the 
[>ple  formerly  known  as  Bahinee,  but 


P 

Morice  gave  that  name  also  to  the  H  wot- 
sotenne,  as  there  is  perfect  community  of 
language,  and  both  tribes  wear  labrets. 
In  1900  the  two  bands  at  Ft  Babine  and 
at  the  old  fort  numbered  283.  The  names 
of  their  villages  arc*  Lathakrezla  and 
Neskollek. 

Babinaa.— Domenoeb.  Deserts  of  N.  Am..  |,  440. 
I860.  Babine  Indiana.-Uale,  Ethnog.  and  Philol., 
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,  1846.  Babin Indians.  —  Lai  ham  in  Trans.  Philol. 
Soe.  Lotid.,  66,  1H66.  Babinia.— Domencch,  op.cit, 
tl.62.  18*0.  Big  hps. — Kiinc,  Wand,  in  N.Am.,241. 
1*69.  Haht^tin-TKrit.  Col.  map.  HaoUtaina.- 
ITlchard.  Fhyw.  Hb4..  v.  377. 1847.  Hataotin.- An- 
dersonquoted  by  (iibbw  in  Hist.  Mag.,  vii.  76, 
1863.  Ha  taw-tin. — Ifoiwon  in  Geol.  Surv.  ('an. 
1H79-S0,  30b.  1R81.  Hate  ote-taina.— Harmon.  Jour., 
208,  1*20,  HatotinTine.—  Am.  Nat.,  Xlt,  484,  1X78. 
Ni  to  utennc — A.  G.  Moriee.  in:  n.  1S90.  Htaauo 
tin.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  8oe.  Loud..  66,  1856. 

Natarghiliitunne  ('people  at  the  big 
dam 1 ).  A  former  village  of  the  Mishikh- 
wutmetunne  on  Coquille  r.,  Oreg. 
JTa'-ta  rxi'-li  i'  iunn*'.— Domey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk, 
lore.  111,232,  1*90.  Hate'  -IP  ate  tene'.— Kverette, 
Tntu  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  K.,  18*3  ( trans.  •  people  near 
the  waterfall"). 

Nataahquan.  A  Montugnais  rendezvous, 
visited  also  by  the  Naseapee,  at  the  mouth 
of  Natashqtutn  r.,  on  the  x.  shore  of  the 
Oulf  of  St  Lawrence,  Quebec.  It  con- 
tained 76  people  in  1906. 
Hataehquan.— Hind,  Lah.  Penin..  II,  map,  1863. 
Nataakooaa. — Ibid..  180. 

Nataai.  A  former  village  on  Ked  r.  of 
IxMiisiaua,  occupied  by  one  of  the  trilws 
of  the  Caddo  confederacy.  In  1882 
a  Caddo  Indian  gave  the  Natasi  as  a 
division  of  the  Caddo  confederacy  (Gat- 
w  het,  Cieek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  4.1,  1884),  but 
as  the  name  does  not  appear  in  the  revised 
list  of  these  divisions  in  1891  (Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1092,  1896)  it  may  be 
merely  a  subdivision  of  the  Nabedache. 
Tonti  in  1690  mentioned  the  villages  of 
the  "Nadas"  as  x.  w.  of  the  Natch itoch 
and  near  the  Yatasi;  he  alK>  s(>eaks  of 
the  Nadotic  villages  as  12  leagues  from 
Red  r.  In  both  instances  he  probably 
referred  to  the  same  people  whose  village 
Il>erville  learned  of  in  1699,  the  name  of 
which  was  given  by  his  Taenia  Indian 
guide  as  Nataehe.  I>u  Harpe  in  1719 
sfieaks  of  the  same  people  by  the  name 
Nadassa,  saying  they  were  a  small  nation 
on  Red  r.  Although  the  villages  of  the 
Natasi  lay  within  the  area  that  was  in  dis- 
pute I>v  the  Spaniards,  French,  and  Amer- 
icans during  the  18th  ami  the  first  half  of 
the  19th  centuries,  the  name  of  the  people 
is  hardly  mentioned.  Nothing  is  known 
of  them'  as  a  tribe;  they  had  probably 
mingled  with  their  kindred,  w  hose  fate 
they  shared,  and  if  any  survive  they  are 
now  with  the  Caddo  on  their  reservation 
in  Oklahoma.  (a.c.  f.) 

Hadae  —  Tonti  (1690)  in  French,  Hint.  Coll.  La.,  I, 
72.  1M«.  Hadaaaa.— La  Harpe  (1719),  ibid.,  Ill,  lit, 
ISol.  Hadouc. — Tonti,  op.  cit..  83.  Nadouches  — 
La  Haq-'.  op.  cit  .  68.  Hatache.—  Iberville  ( 1699) 
in  Margrv.  IKh\.  iv.  178. 1880.  HitaaaL— Gata-het, 
Creek  Mfgr  Leg..  I.  43. 1884  (Caddo  name).  Hay 
taaaea.  — Robin.  Voy.  a  la  Louixiatie.  m.  S.  1807. 

Natatladiltin  (Xata-iln-rfiltin,  'agave 
plant ' ).  An  Apache  clan  or  hand  at  San 
Carlos  agency  and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in 
1881. — Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in,  112,  1890. 

Natche,  Natchez.    See  Xahche. 

Natcheaan  Family.  A  linguistic  family 
^tablishcd  by  POwell  (7th  Rep.  B.  A.  K. 
1891),  consisting  of  two  tribes,  usually 
known  under  the  names  Natchez  and  Ta- 


cach  comprising  several  villages. 
The  former  dwelt  near  the  present  city 
of  Natchez,  Miss.,  the  latter  near  New  elf- 
ton,  I. a.  For  the  relationship  of  these 
two  tribes  we  are  dependent  entirely  on 
the  categorical  statements  of  early  French 
writers,  as  not  a  won!  of  Taensa  is  cer- 
tai  nly  known  to  exist.  A  supposed  gram- 
mar of  this  language  was  published  by 
Adam  and  Parissot,  but  it  is  still  under 
suspicion.  For  the  probable  relations  of 
.  this  supposed  family  with  the  Muskho- 

geans,  see  Snlchez. 

■Hatchee. -Gallatin  in  Trans,  and  Coll.  Am. 
Antiq.  Boc.,  ii.96.306. 1836  (Natches  only);  Prich- 
ard,  Phys.  Ht*t.  Mankind,  v,  402, 403.  1*47.  >Hat- 
ichea  — Berghaus  (IH46).  Physik,  Atlas,  map  17, 
1848; ibid..  1S62.  >Hatchez.— Bancroft.  Hist.  U.S.. 
248,  1840;  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  8oc.,  li, 
tit.  1,  xeix.  77.  1848  ( Natchez  only);  Latham.  Nat. 
Hist.  Man.,  340,  1860  (tends  to  Include  Taensa*. 
Paseagoulas,  Colapisnas,  and  Bilnxi  in  sanvj 
family):  Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe*,  m, 
.401.  1863  (Natchez  only);  Keane  in  Stanford's 
Cotnpend.,  Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  app..  460,  473,  1878 
(suggests  that  it  may  Include  the  U tehees). 

•  Haktche.— Gatec  hct.  Creek  Migr.  \.<  g  .  I,  34, 
1H84;  Gab*chet  in  Science,  414,  Apr.  29,  1*87. 
>Taenaa.— Gatachet  in  The  Nation,  382,  May  4, 
1882;  Gatschet  in  Am.  Antiq.,  i  v.  238, 1882;  Gat- 
schet, Creek  Migr.  Leg-  I,  33.  1884;  Gatschet  in 
Science,  414,  Apr.  29,  1*87  (Taensas  only). 

Natchez.  A  well-known  tribe  that  for- 
merly lived  on  and  about  St  Cathe- 
rine's cr.,  e.  and  s.  of  the  present  city  of 
Natchez,  Miss.  The  name,  l>elonging  to 
a  single  town,  was  extended  to  the  tribe 
and  entire  group  of  towms,  which  in- 
cluded also  peoples  of  alien  blood  w  ho 
had  lieen  conquered  by  the  Natchez  or 
had  taken  refuge  with  them.  Iberville, 
on  his  ascent  of  the  Mississippi  in  1699, 
names,  in  the  Choctaw  language,  the  fol- 
lowing 8  towns,  exclusive  of  Natchez 
proper:  Achougoulas,  Cogoticoula,  Ousa- 
goucoula,  I'ochotigoula,  Thoucoue,  Tou- 
g<  hi  las,  Yatanocas,  and  Yinacachas.  Of 
t  liese,  Tougoulas  and  perhaps  Thoucoue 
are  the  Tioux  (q.  v. )  towns.  It  is  pro- 
Iwblysafe  to  inter  that  the  9  towns,  in- 
cluding Natchez,  represented  the  entire 
group,  and  that  the  Corn,  <  iray,  Jonezen- 
aque,  White  Apple,  and  White  Karth 
villages  are  on  lv  other  names  for  some  of 
the  above,  with  which  it  is  now  impos- 
sible to  identify  them.  The  Tioux  and 
Grigras  were  two  nations  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Natchez;  both  were  of  alien 
blood.  Du  Fratz  alludes  to  a  tradition 
that  the  Taensa  and  Chitimacha  were 
formerly  united  with  the  Natchez,  but 
left  them,  though  the  latter  had  al- 
ways recognized  them  as  brothers.  The 
Taensa  were,  indeed,  probably  an  offshoot 
of  the  Natchez,  but  the  Chitimacha  were 
of  a  distinct  linguistic  family. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
numerical  strength  of  this  tribe,  as  the 
figures  given  vary  widely.  It  is  probable 
that  in  1682,  when  first  visited  by  the 
French,  thev  nunil>ered  about  6,000,  and 
were  able  to  put  from  1.000  to  1,200 
riors  in  the  field. 
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The  Natchez  engaged  'in  three  wars 
with  the  French,  in  1716,  1722,  and  1720. 
The  last,  which  proved  fatal  to  their 
nation,  was  caused  by  the  attempt  of  the 
French  governor,  Uhopart,  to  o<*cupy 
the  nite  of  their  principal  village  as  a 
plantation,  an<l  it  ot*»ned  with  a  general 
massacre  of  the  French  at  Fort  Rosalie, 
established  in  1710.  The  French,  in  re- 
taliation, attacked  the  Natchez  villages 
with  a  strong  force  of  Choctaw  allies,  and 
in  1730  the  Natchez  aliandoned  their  vil- 
lages, separating  into  three  bodies.  A 
small  section  remained  not  far  from  their 
former  home,  ami  a  second  body  fled  to 
Sicily  id.,  near  Washita  r.,  where  they 
were  attacked  early  in  1731  by  the  French, 
many  of  them  killed,  and  about  4o0  cap- 
tured and  Hold  into  slavery  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo. The  third  and  most  numerous 
division  was  received  by  the  Chickasaw 
and  built  a  village  near  them  in  n.  Mis- 
sissippi, called  by  Adair,  Nanne  Ilamgeh; 
in  1735  these  refugees  numl>ered  180  war- 
riors, or  a  total  of  about  700.  In  the  year 
last  named  a  body  of  Natchez  refugees 
settled  in  South  Carolina  bv  permission  of 
the  colonial  government,  but  some  years 
later  moved  to  the  Cherokee  country, 
where  they  still  kept  their  distinct  town 
ami  language  up  to  al>out  the  year  1800. 
The  principal  body  of  refugees,  however, 
had  settled  on  Tallahassee  cr.,  an  affluent 
of  Coosa  r.  Hawkins  in  17SI9  estimated 
their  gun-men  at  alwmt  50.  They  occu- 
pied t  he  whole  of  one  town  called  N*atchez 
and  part  of  Abikudshi.  The  Natchez  were 
therefore notexterminated  by  the  French, 
as  has  frequently  been  stated  "but  aftersuf- 
feringseverelosses  thercmainder  scattered 
far  and  wide  among  alien  tril>es.  A  few 
survivors,  \*  ho  speak  theirown  language, 
still  exist  in  Indian  Ter.,  living  with  the 
Cherokee.andin  tbecouncilsof  the(  Greeks 
until  recent Iv  had  one  representati  ve. 

Though  tlie  accounts  of  the  Natchez 
that  have  come  down  to  us  appear  to  be 
highly  colored,  it  is  evident  that  this 
trilH'.  and  doubtless  others  on  the  lower 
Mia-issippi,  occupied  a  somewhat  anom- 
alous jxisition  among  the  Indians.  They 
seem  to  have  l>een  a  strictly  seden- 
tary people,  depending  for  their  live- 
lihood chiefly  upon  agriculture.  They 
had  developed  considerable  skill  in  the 
arts,  and  wove  a  textile  fabric  from 
the  inner  bark  of  the  mulberry  which 
they  employed  for  clothing.  They  made 
excellent  pottery  and  raised  mounds  of 
earth  upon  which  to  erect  their  dwell- 
ings and  temples.  They  were  aluo  one 
of  the  eastern  tribes  that  practised  head- 
flattening.  In  the  main  tne  Natchez  ap- 
I>earto  have  been  j>caceahle,  though  like 
other  tribes  they  were  involved  in  fre- 
quent quarrels  with  their  neinhl>ors.  All 
accounts  agree  in  attributing  to  them  an 


extreme  form  of  sun  worship  ami  a  highly 
developed  ritual.  Moreover,  the  position 
and  function  of  chief  among  them  dif- 
ered  markedly  from  that  among  other 
tril>es,  as  their  head  chief  seems  to  have 
had  aljsolute  power  over  the  property  and 
lives  of  his  subjects.  On  his  death  his 
wives  were  expected  to  surrender  their 
lives,  and  parents  offered  their  children 
as  sacrifices.  The  nation  was  divided 
into  two  exogamic  classes,  nobility  and 
commoners  or  mirhmichgupi,  the  former 
being  again  divided  into  suns,  nobles 
proper,  and  esteemed  men.  Children  of 
women  of  these  three  had  the  rank  of  their 
mother,  but  children  of  common  women 
fell  one  grade  below  that  of  their  father. 
There  were  various  ways,  however,  by 
which  a  man  could  raise  himself  from 
one  grade  to  another  at  least  as  far  as  the 
middle  grade  of  nobles.  While  the  com- 
moners consisted  partially  of  subject 
tribes,  the  great  majority  appear  to  have 
been  as  pure  Natchez  as  the  nobility. 
In  spite  of  great  lexical  divergence,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  Natchez  language 
is  a  Muskhogean  dialect 

Consult  Oatsehet,  Creek  Migr.  I^eg.,  i, 
1884;  Moonev,  (1)  Si ouan  Tribes  of  the 
East,  Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  1894,  (2)  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  n.  s.,  i,  no.  3,  1899,  (3)  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1900,  and  the  authorities 
cited  below.  For  the  archeology  of  the 
old  Natchez  country,  see  Bull.  Free  Mus. 
Univ.  Pa.,  u,  no.  3,"  Jan.  1900. 

(h.  w.  h.    j.  r.  s.  ) 

Aai'-Ha'taL— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  509. 
1900  M'herokee  name,  abbreviated  AninM;  King. 
A-Sa'M).  Chelouela.-Iberville  (1699)  in  Margry. 
Dec.,  IV,  269.  1*80.  Innatohaa.—  I>oe.  m.  1721. 
ibid.,  vi,  230,  iHSfi  Nacha. — Iberville,  up.  eit., 
255.  NachM. -Adair.  Am.  Inds...  225.  1775.  Wa- 
chaa.—  Toiitl  (16*6)  in  Margry,  Dee.,  in,  556,  1878. 
Nachez.  Selieruierhorn  (1812)  in  Maw.  Hist. 
8oc.  Coll..  2<l  II,  18,  1814.  Wachia.—  Rareia. 
Ensayo.  246,  \T£i.  Hachvlke.— Brinion  in  Am. 
Philos.  Soc  Ptik\,  xill.  4*3,  1*73.  Nachy  -  Tonti 
(1684)  in  Mnrgrv,  Dec..  I.  609,  1875.  Nadchfc.— 
Iberville  (1700*.  ibid.,  IV,  404.  1HXO.  Nadechaa.— 
Ibid..  602.  Nadezes. — Ibid.,  402.  Nahchee 
Adair.  Am.  Ind«..  353.  1775.  NaJiy.— Tonti  (1684) 
in  Margrv.  Per.,  I,  603,  1875.  Haichoas  M 
Kenney  and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribe*,  in,  HI,  1854 
(possibly  identical  ).  Naktche.—Gatschet.  Creek 
Migr.  Leg..  I,  34.  1*81.  Katohe.—  LaSalle  (1682)  in 
Margrv,  Dee..  1.558,  1875.  N» tehee.—  S.  C.  Gazette 
(1731)  quoted  by  Rivers,  Hint.  8.  Car.,  88,  1856. 
Natchea.— Proces  verbal  (16*i2)  in  Freneb.  Hist. 
Coll.  La..  1.47. 1846.  Natcheae.— Hervax,  Idea  dell' 
t'niverso.  xvn.  90,  17H4.  Natcheta.—  Baequevillo 
de  la  Potherie,  Hist,  de  l'Am..  I,  2*9.  1753. 
Natchex.-IVniraut  (1700)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  n.  s..  1.57. 1869.  Wattechez.—  Bartram.  Voy.,  I. 
map.  1799.  Nauchee.  —  Hawkins  (1799).  Creek 
Country. 42. 1818.  Ifetchea.— Woodward,  Rem.,  79, 
1859.  Hitchea.— Ibid. .16.  Hoat*hea.— Pomenech. 
Desert*  N\  Am.,  I.  442.  I860.  Noteheea.—  Doe.  of 
1751  quoted  by  Gregg.  Hist.  Old  Cheraws,  10. 1867. 
Notchea.— Glen  (17">lt  quoted  by  Gregg,  ibid..  14. 
Pine  Indiana  — Mooney  In  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..509. 
1900  (given  at  incorrect  rendering  of  Ani'-Sa'  M, 
op.  cit. » .  Sunaat  Indiana.  — Swan  ( 1795)  in  School- 
craft. Ind.  Tribes,  v,  2ti0. 1\55.  TeehloaL— Il>erville 
(1699)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  iv.  155.  1880.  Telhoel 
Ibid..  121.  Theloal.— Ibid  .  179.  Theloellea.— Ibid., 
409.  Tpaloia.— Iberville  (1700)  in  " 
Coll.  La.,  n.  ».,  26,  1869. 
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Hatches.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Natchez,  probably  situated  on  St  Cath- 
erine's cr.,  near  the  Liberty  road  bridge, 
about  Mm  from  the  present  city  of  Natchez, 
Miss.  Later  this  name  was  given  to  a 
town  of  the  refugee  Natchez  among  the 
Upper  Creeks. 

Natchitoch  (Caddo  form,  X<~uthi'to»h) . 
A  tribe  of  the  Caddo  confederacy  which 
spoke  a  dialect  similar  to  that  of  the  Ya- 
tasi  but  different  from  that  of  the  Kado- 
hadacho  and  its  closely  affiliated  triltes. 
Their  villages  were  in  "the  neighWhood 
of  the  present  city  of  Natchitoches,  near 
those  of  another"  tri lie  called  Doustioni 
(q.  v.).  Whether  the  army  of  De  Soto 
encountered  them  is  unknown,  but  after 
l~i  Salle's  tragic  death  among  the  Hasinai 
his  companions  traversed  their  country, 
ami  Douav  speaks  of  them  as  a  "power- 
ful nation.""  In  IfiUOTonti  reached  them 
from  the  Mississippi  and  made  an  alli- 
ance: and  in  ItiSW  Iberville  learned  of 
them  through  a  Taensa  Indian,  but  did 
not  visit  them  in  person.  Next  year, 
however,  he  sent  is  brother  Bienville 
across  to  them  from  the  Taensa  villages. 
From  that  time  and  throughout  the 
many  vicissitudes  of  the  18th  century  the 
tril>e  never  broke  faith  with  the  French. 
In  1705  they  came  to  St  Denis,  comman- 
dant of  the  ti rst  French  fort  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  asked  tobesettled  in  someplace 
wnere  they  might  obtain  provisions,  as 
their  <-orn  had  been  ruined.  They  were 
placed  near  the  Acolapissa,  ami  remained 
there  until  1712  when  St  Denis  took  them 
hock  to  their  old  country  to  assist  him  in 
establishing  a  new  post  as  a  protection 
against  S|ianish  encroachments,  and  also 
in  the  hope  of  opening  up  commercial  re- 
lations. This  post,  to  which  a  garrison  was 
added  in  1714,  remained  an  iminirtant 
center  for  trade  and  travel  towaro  the  S. 
W.  for  more  than  a  century.  St  Denis  sent 
meswajres  to  the  tribes  living  in  the  vicin- 
ity, tnying  them  to  abandon  their  villages 
and  come  to  settle  near  the  jiost,  assuring 
them  that  he  would  never  forsake  them. 
Some  of  the  tribes  yielded  to  his  persua 
sinns,  hoping  to  find  safety  during  the 
disturbances  of  the  period,  hut  the  move- 
ment only  accelerated  the  disintegration 
already  begun.  In  1731,  St  Denis,  at  the 
head  of  the  Natchitoch  and  other  In- 
dians, liesides  a  few  Spaniards,  inflicted 
severe  defeat  on  a  strong  party  of  Natchez 
under  the  Flour  chief,  killing  about  80  of 
them.  The  Natchez,  after  their  wars 
against  the  French,  had  fled  to  Red  r.  and 
were  living  not  far  from  the  trading  post 
and  fort.  The  importance  of  this  estab- 
lishment and  the  fricndlinessof  the  Natch- 
itoch made  the  latter  so  conspicuous  in  the 
affairs  of  the  time  that  during  the  first 
half  of  the  iHth  century  Red  r.  was  known 
as  the  Natchitock,  a  variant  of  Nashitosh 


or  Natchitoch.  DuPratz  states  that  about 
17:K)  their  village  near  the  French  post 
numliered  200  cabins.  <  >wing  to  wars  in 
which  they  were  forced  to  take  part,  to 
the  Introduction  of  new  diseases,  particu- 
lar] y  smallpox  and  measles,  the  population 
of  tne  tribe  rapidly  declined.  In  his  re- 
port to  President  Jefferson,  in  1805,  Sibley 
gives  their  number  as  only  50,  and  adds, 
"The  French  inhabitants  have  a  great 
respect  for  these  natives,  and  a  numlier 
of  families  have  a  mixture  of  their  blood 
in  them."  Shortly  afterward  they  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  distinct  tribe,  having  been 
completely  amalgamated  with  the  other 
tribes  of  the  Caddo  confederacy  (q.  v.), 
from  whom  they  differed  in  no  essential 
of  custom,  or  of  ceremonial  or  social 
organization.  (a.  c.  f.    j.  k.  s.) 

Navacahoz  —  Cientl.  of  EIvhm  (1.W7)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La..  II,  199.  IN1*).  Ba  ca  doc.—  J.  O. 
Dorsev,  Caddo  MS.,  B.  A.  F-,  1HM.  Nachito 
chea.— Ton  tl  (1690)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  Lh..  i. 
72,  1846.  Nachitock.— Coxe,  Carolana,  10.  1741. 
Nachitoochea. — Kinppdcv,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,pt.  VI, 
173,  1MC>.  Kaehitoa.  —  joutel  (16H7)  in  French, 
Hint.  Coll.  La.,  i.  168.  1*46.  Naohittooa. — Yoakntn, 
HUt.  Texas.  I,  892,  1*V».  Hachittoa.—  Ihid., 
3*6.  Nachtichoukaa. — Jeffcrys,  French  bom.,  pt. 
1,164,1761.  Nacitoa.— Lin  arc*  (1716)  in  Maiyrv, 
Dec,  VI,  '217, 1HH6.  Nactchitoohea.— l)n  Bratz.  Hhit. 
La.,  II,  242,  17r»*.  lfactythoa.- lU-rville  (10991  in 
Margry,  Dee..  IV.  178,  1*80.  X 


R-uat 

ten  Kate.  Rcizen  in  N.  A.,  374,  1kx>.  Naketoah.- 
(Jats  hel,  Caddo  and  Yatassi  MS..  77,  B.  A.  K. 
Nakitochea.— Anduze  i after  1*26 1  in  Ann.  «le  Prop, 
de  la  Koi,  in,  fi01-aO9.  Napgitache. — McKcnney 
and  Hall,  Ind.  Trihes,  Hi.  82,  IkM.  Napfitochea.  — 
Coxe,  Carolana,  map,  1741.  Naquitochea. — Belle 
Iale  (1721 >  in  Marxry.  De< •..  vi,  311.  1*S6.  Nash* 
doah.— <Jntm'het.  Creek  Miirr.  Let.'..  I,  43.  1KH4. 
Naahi'toah.—  Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  1092. 
1896  (proper Caddo  form  t.  Hatitti.— Joutel  il6*7) 
in  Marjrry.  Dec  .  in.  409.  1*7*.  Naaaitochea,— 
Penieaut  (17ttY>.  ihid.,  V,  4'»9.  I*s3.  Natchetea.— 
Hennepin,  New  Dincov..  II,  43,  169*.  Natchi 
doah  — <}at«chet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  1.  43.  1XH4. 
Natohilochea.  —  Domeneeh,  Desert*  N.  A.,  I.  442. 
)Ht.0.  Natchitea.  — Donav  (16*7)  quoted  hv  Shen. 
Diweov.  Mi«*.,  21*.  1H.V2.  Hatchitooh.— <;ravier 
(1701 )  quoted  hv  Shea,  Karly  Voy.,  149,  1861. 
Natehitochea.— Bienville  (1700)  in  Man?ry.  Dee.. 
IV.  437,  l**0.  Hatchitochia.— PorU-r  (1K29>  in 
Schoolemft.Ind.  Tribes.  III.  596,  IK/CJ.  Natchi- 
totchea.-I>»wiM  and  Clark.  Journal,  143.  1*40. 
Natchitto.— Joutel  d6K7>  in  Margrv.  Dec.,  in.  409, 
1*7*.  Natachitoa.— Ibid  .  40H.  Kataitochea. -Jef 
fery*.  Am.  Atla*.  map  .r»,  1776.  Nataahostanno.  — 
Jontel.  op.  cit..  409.  Nataytoa.— Iberville  (1699). 
[bid.,  IV,  ITS.  1SS0.  Nazacahox.— Gent  I.  of  Klvas 
(l.V>7)  quoted  hy  Shea.  Karly  Voy..  149,  18SI.  Ke- 
guadoch. — Ghxsefeld,  Charte  von  Nord  America, 
1797.  Hepgitochea. — Bareia,  Knsavo,  2S9,  1723. 
Notchitochea  —  Carver,  Travels,  map,  177*.  Yat- 
chitoohea. — I^-wisand  Clark.  Journal.  142, 1 H40. 

Nateekin.  An  Aleut  village  on  Natee- 
kin  bay,  Cnalaska,  Aleutian  ids.,  Alaska, 
with  15  inhabitants  in  two  houses  in 
1830. 

Nateekenakoi.— F.lliott.  Cond.  AfT.  Alaska.  22-'.. 
1*75.  Hatieka.— Sarichef  (1792)  quoted  hv  Baker, 
(ieofc.  Diet.  Alaska.  296.  1901.  Natiekinakoe  — 
Veniaminof  (1K30)  quoted  hy  Baker,  Ibid.,  1906. 
Natuikinak.— I'ctrofT  in  10th  'census,  Alaska.  34, 
18S4.  Natykinakoe.—  Veniaminof,  Zapiski,  11.202, 
1*40.  Katykinakoje.— Holmberjf.  Kthmwr.  Skiz/.. 
142.  map.  1KS5. 
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Natesa  (from  ahzingh,  black,'  Mark,' 
hence  'dark  people').  One  of  the  three 
classes  or  castes  into  which  the  Kutcha- 
kutchin  are  divided,  the  others  l>eing  the 
Chitsa  and  the  Tangesatsa,  q.  v. 
Kah  t'ainfh.— Hnrdisty  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1866, 
315, 1*7*2 (name of  t hoi r country).  Nataea.—  Kirby, 
ibid.,  18o4,  418,  1805;  Hardisty,  ibid.,  186C,  315, 
1872.  Nataahi.— Jones  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1860, 
326,  1872.   Hat-aing-h.— Hardisty,  op.  tit. 

Natick  ('the  place  of  (our)  search.' — 
Tooker).  A  village  founded  by  Indian 
converts,  tnainlv  Massaehuset,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  noted  missionary  John 
Eliot,  in  1650,  near  the  present  Natick, 
Ma^s.  Soon  after  its  establishment  it 
numbered  alsmt  150  inhabitants,  who 
were  given  a  reserve  of  0,000  acres.  It 
increased  in  (Herniation  and  after  King 
Philip's  war  was  the  principal  Indian  vil- 
lage in  that  region.  In  1749  there  were 
160  Indians  connected  with  the  settle- 
ment. On  the  breaking ontof  the  French 
and  Indian  war  in  1754  many  of  the  Natick 
lndiansenlistedagainst  the  French.  Some 
never  returned,  and  the  others  brought 
hack  an  infectious  disease  which  rapidly 
reduced  the  population.  In  1704  there 
were  37  in  the  village  and  some  others 
connected  with  it.  In  17H2  the  whole 
Ixxly  numbered  but  25  or  90,  and  soon 
thereafter  they  had  l>ecomeso  mixed  with 
negroes  and  whites  as  to  be  no  longer  dis- 
tinguishable. It  was  reported  in  Dec. 
1821,  that  Hannah  Dexter,  70  yean  of 
age.  "the  last  of  the  Naticks,"  had  been 
murdered  by  her  grandson  at  Natick. 
For  a  discussion  of  the  name,  consult 
Tooker,  A lgonquian  Series,  x,  1901.  See 

Mixxionx.  (.1.  M.  ) 

Mawyk.— Salisbury  ( U"78)  in  N.  Y.  lkx\  Col.  Hist.. 
Xlli.  526,  IHHi  (misprint).  Ha-cheek.— I'lai  of  h" 
cited  by  Tooker,  Altfonq.  St-r.,  x,  Is.  1'JOl.  Na 
chick.— Deri,  of  1677.  ibid.  Haitticke.—  Salisbury 
(1678),op.cit,524.  Hatiok.— Wil*oii  [UV>\ 1  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  3d  IV.  177.  \KU.  Natica.—  Bar 
ton.  Nt'wVU\vs,lviii,17i>8.  Katik.  — Kliot  (1651)  in 
Mass.  Hist.Soc.Coll..:»ds.,iv.  172.  1KM.  Natique.— 
Kliot  (1U78).  ibid..  4th  s..  vni.377. 1H6K.  Wattlck.- 
Krm-k hoist  <lt.7s>  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  xui. 
5311.1881.  Natuck.-Ibid.,524.  Nittauke.-IVrry 
quoted  by  Tooker.  Al«onq.  Sor.,  x.  9,  laul  (given 
as  Indian  name ). 

Nation,  The.  A  term  formerly  applied 
to  several  of  the  larger  and  more  iui|M»r- 
tant  trilies  and  confederacies  in  the  Gulf 
states,  particularly  the  Creeks,  but  also  to 
the  Cherokee,  Catawba,  Choctaw,  and 
Chickasaw.  At  present  it  is  an  oflicial 
term  applied  to  each  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tril>es  ((j.  v.)  in  Oklahoma,  viz,  the  Cher- 
okee, Creeks,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and 
Seminole.  The  term  /,♦*  Nuthmn  was 
used  by  Canadian  French  writers  of  the 
17th  and  IMth  centuries  (and  occasion- 
ally in  English  writings)  to  designate  the 
heathen  trities,  who  were  distinguished 
into  Les  grandes  Nations  and  I-es  petites 
Nations.  The  Riviere  des  petites  Na- 
tions in  the  province  of  Quebec  preserves 
this  designation.  Specifically  Le  petit 
Nation  was  the  Weskarini,  q.  x. 

(ii.  w.  n.    a.  f.  c.) 


A 


[b.  a.  «. 

National  Indian  Association.  A  society 
for  im  proving  the  condition  of  the  I  ndians. 
It  originate*!  in  Philadelphia  in  1879  with 
a  memorial  circulated  by  Mary  L.  Bon- 
ney  and  Amelia  Stone  Quinton  petition- 
ing the  Government  to  prevent  the 
encroachments  of  white  settlers  on  Indian 
territory  and  to  guard  the  Indians  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  guaranteed  to 
them  on  the  faith  of  the  Nation.  A  sec- 
ond memorial  in  1880  obtained  50,000 
signatures,  and  a  third  in  1881,  signed  by 
100,000  persons,  asked  for  all  Indians 
common  school  and  industrial  teaching, 
land  in  severalty,  and  the  full  status  of 
citizens.  The  association,  formally  con- 
stituted in  1880,  and  taking  the  name  the 
National  Indian  Association  in  1882, 
changing  it  to  the  Women's  National 
Indian  Association  in  188:*,  was  the  first 
body  of  friends  of  the  Indians  to  demand 
for  them  citizenship  and  lands  in  sever- 
alty. For  these  objects  it  laltored  till 
1884,  when  missionary  work  was  added, 
and  since  then  it  has  established  for  50 
tribes  or  tribal  remnants  Christian  mis- 
sions, erecting  more  than  50  buildings, 
which  when  well  established  were  given 
to  the  various  j»ermanent  denominational 
missionary  societies.  A  home  building 
and  loan 'department,  a  young  people's 
department,  libraries,  si>ccial  education 
for  bright  Indians,  ana  hospital  work 
were  added  later.  The  National  Indian 
Association,  which  resumed  its  earlier 
name  in  1901,  has  asked  for  more  schools, 
an  increase  in  the  numl>er  of  field 
matrons,  the  righting  of  various  wrongs, 
and  protection  and  justice  to  many  tri lies, 
and  has  constantly  advocated  the  appli- 
cation of  civil  service  reform  principles  to 
the  entire  Indian  service,  the  gradual 
abolition  of  Indian  agencies,  the  j»ayment 
of  debts  due  Indians  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  other  measures  needed  to  pre- 
pare Indians  for  civilized  self-support, 
and  good  citizenship.  Since  18N8  the 
Association  has  published  a  |ieriodical 
called  The  Indian  *  Frimd.     (a.  s.  q. ) 

Natkelptotenk  I  X'nhf'lptR'tRnl;  'vellow- 
pine  little  slope  * ).  A  village  of  the  Lyt 
ton  band  of  Ntlakyapamuk,  on  the  w. 
side  of  Frascr  r..  about  a  mile  above 
Lvtton,  Brit.  Col.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  11,  172,  19t;0. 

Natkhwnnche  (  X<tl-<itn'm'-tn).  A  for- 
mer villageof  theChastacosta on  Rogue  r., 

Oreg.— Dorsev  m  JoUr-  -A,n-  Folk-lore, 
in,  L'.tt,  1890." 

Natleh  ( 'it  [the  salmon]  comes  again'). 
A  Natliatin  village  at  the  discharge  of 
Frascr  lake  into  Watlch  r.,  Brit.  Col.; 
pop.  63  in  1902,  04  in  1900. 

Frazera  Lake  Villa*re.-Can.  Ind.  Aflf.,  pt.  2.  78, 
lyof..  Natle.-Morici'  in  Trans.  Rov.  Soe.  Can. 
IW2,  M-e  2.  \w.  1M>«.   Matleh  —  Morieo,  Note*  on 

W.  iH'n.'-s.  25.  18fti. 

Natliatin.  A  Takulli  sept  inhabiting 
the  villages  Natleh  and  Stella,  one  at  each 
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end  of  Frascr  lake,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  135 
in  18ii2;  122  in  1900. 

Chinloea  —  Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  July  19,  1862. 
Hantley  Tine.— lliitnilton  in  J  oil  r.  Anthrop.  Inst, 
(it.  Br.,  V1I.206.1M78.  Natilantin.— McDonald.  Brit. 
Columbia,  126.  1*62.  Natleh  hwo  "tenae.— Moriee, 
Noteaon  W.  Deliw»,2f»,  1S93(  =  'peopleof  Natleh'). 
Natliantiaa.— Domeiiech.  Deserts  N.  Am..  U,  62, 
I860.  Hatliautin  —  Hale.  Ethnog.and  Philol.,202, 
1*46.  Hatlo'tenae. — Moriee,  Notes  on  W.  Duties,  25, 
1M93.  Kau-tle-atia.— Dawson  in  Can.  Ueol.  Surv. 
187»-80,  30b.  18*1.  CEUoenhwotenne  — Moriee.  M8. 
letter.  1WW  (=' people  of  another  kind':  Nikozll- 
antin  name). 

Hatoottnm  ( 1  point  of  mountain ' ).  An 
Apache  clan  or  band  at  San  Carlos  agency 
ami  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1S81;  correlative 
with  the  Nagoaugn  clan  of  the  Pinal  Co- 
yoterosand  the  Nadohotzosn  of  the  Chi- 
ricahua. 

Har-ode  ao-iia.— White.  Ai>achc  Names  of  Ind. 
TriU-s,  MS..  B.  A.  K.  Hato-o-tsosa.— Bourlcc  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore.  III.  112,  1*V0. 

Natora.  A  former  pueblo  < if  the  .1  ova  in 
w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  near  the  mission 
of  TeojKiri,  of  which  it  was  a  visita  prior  to 
its  aliandonnieiit  in  1748.  The  inhabi- 
tanta  moved  to  within  half  a  league  of 
Ariveehi  ami  later  settled  in  the  pueblo 
of  Ponida. 

Natoraae— Doc.  of  l*th  rent,  quoted  by  Bundelier 
in  Arch.  in*t  l*a|**r»,  iv.  Ml.  1892. 

Natowasepe  ( 1  Huron  river' ).  A  former 
Potawatomi  village  on  St  Joseph  r.,  about 
the  present  Mention,  St  Joseph  co.,  s.  w. 
Mich.,  on  a  reservation  sold  in  1833. 
In  addition  to  the  referencea  eited 
below,  see  Cottinlierrv  in  Mieh.  Pion. 
Coll.,  II,  489,  1SH). 

Ha-to-waae-pe  —  Treatv  of  1832  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.. 
15S.  1><73.  ICotawaaepe.— Treaty  of  1833.  ibid  .  176. 
Notawaaepea  Villafe.— Itoyi'e  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.. 
Mieh.  map.  jrotawaaainpi.—  I  onneil  of  183J 

in  Mich.  plnn.Co  I..X.170.  18>6.  Nottawa 8ape- 
Trcniy  of  1827  in  I*.  S.  Did.  Treat.,  op.  ell.,  67.*>. 
lfotuWaaippi.— Douglas  (1810)  in  II.  R.  Doe.  143. 
27th  Cong..  2d  sew.. 3. 1*42.  Hottawe-aipa— Treat  v 
of  1*32  in  V.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  701.  1*73. 

Nattitkutchin  ( 'strong  people' ).  A  Ku- 
tebin  trilie  inhabiting  the  country  from 
Porcupine  r.  northward  to  the  Romanzof 
nit.*.,  Alaska.  (iibht*  (Notes  on  Rosa, 
TinneMS.,  It.  A.  E. )  said  that  their  habitat 
liegan  in  a  mountainoua  region  from  50 
to  100  m.  x.  of  Ft  Yukon.  They  hunt 
the  cariboo  as  far  as  the  seaeoaat.  lx»ing 
a  shifting  people.  They  are  chiefly 
known  from  their  trading  with  the  Kang- 
iiialigntiut  Kskimo.  and  for  the  strong 
haJriche  that  they  make.  They  resemble 
the  Kutehakutchiu  in  physique  and 
manners.  Richardson  gave  their  nutnlier 
as  40  men  in  1850;  Gibha  (op.  tit. )  stated 
that  they  had  20  hunters;  Petroff  in  1S80 
gave  the  total  |M>pulation  aa  120.  The 
Teabinkutchin  probably  belonged  to  this 
tribe. 

G*na  de  Large  —  I'ctroff,  Rep.  Alaska.  62.  1881. 
Oena  du  Large—  Rom*,  MS.  Not  en  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  K. 
Hatche'  Kutchin  —  Dall.  Alaska.  4M.  1*70.  Ha-taik 
ku  chin — Hardistv  in  Sraithson.  Rep.  1866,  197. 
1872.  Hataik  kouhia  — Dull  in  font.  N.  A 
Ktbnol..  I.  30,  1877.  Hatait  kutchin  —  .lone*  in 
tfcmith«>n  Rep.  1866.321.1872.  Ha'  ta  lt  hatch'  In  - 
K«^-.  MS.  Notes  on  Tinne.  B.  A.  K.i^outer- 
eoun  trv  people).  H^yetai-kutchi  —  Richardson. 
Arct.  Exped..  l.  399.  1851  (  =  ' people  of  the  0|»en 


country').  Neyetae-Kutchia. — Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  I,  map,  35,  1882.  NeyeUe  Kutahi — Latham, 
Nat.  Races,  294,  1864.  Tp«  ttchie  dhidii  Kout 
tchin.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  Enclaves.  361, 
l«9l  ( — '  people  who  dwell  far  from  the  water' ). 

Natnahostanno.  An  unidentified  village 
or  tribe  mentioned  to  Joutel  in  1087 
(Margry,  Dec,  m,  409,  1878)  by  the  chief 
of  the  Kadohadacho  on  Red  r.  of  Louisi- 
ana as  being  among  his  enemies. 

Natsushltatanne     ( Xa'-UAd-ta'-tAnriP, 

*  people  dwelling  where  they  play 
ahinny ' ).  A  former  village  of  the  Mish- 
ikhwutmetunne  on  Coquille  r.,  Oreg. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  232, 
18510. 

Nattahattawants.  A  Nipmuc  chief 
of  Muskctaquid,  the  present  Concord, 
Maaa.,  in  1042.  At  this  time  he  sold  to 
Simon  Willard,  in  behalf  of  Gov.  Win- 
throp  and  ot  hers,  a  large  tract  of  land  on 
lioth  aides  of  Concord  r.t  in  consideration 
of  which  he  received  "six  fadom  of 
waompampegc,  one  wastcot,  and  one 
breeches"  (Drake,  ltk.  Ind  a.,  54,  1838). 
Nattahattawants  was  a  supporter  and 
propagator  of  Christianity  among  his 
people,  and  an  honest  and  upright  man. 
Ilia  son,  John,  usually  known  as  John 
Tahattawan,  lived  at  Nashotwh,  Mass., 
where  he.  was  the  chief  ruler  of  the  Pray- 
ing Indians.  His  daughter  became  the 
wife  of  the  celebrated  Waban  (q.  v.). 

Natthutunne  ( 4  people  on  the  level 
prairie').  A  former  Tututni  village  on 
the  s.  side  of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 
Na-t'cu'  )unae'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
ill. 236"  18»i0.  Ha-t'qlo  joaae.— Dorsey,  Tutu  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  18S4  (Tututni  and  Naitunnetunno 
name). 

Natahli  ( Sa'<Kili'%  of  unknown  mean- 
ing). A  former  Cherokee  settlement  on 
Nottely  r.,  a  branch  of  Hiwasace  r.,  at  or 
nearthesiteof  the  present  village  of  Rang- 
er, Cherokee  co  ,  s.  w.  S.  Car.  (.!.  m.) 
Na'da'll'.— Moonevin  I'lth  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,526.  1900. 
Nantalee.-Royee'in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.  map.  1887. 
Notley.—  Doc.  of  171*9  quoted  by  Royce,  ibid.,  144. 
Nottely  town  —  Mootiey,  op.  eit.,  332. 

Natutshltunne.    A  former  village  of  the 
Tututni  on  the  coast  of  Oregon,  between 
Coquille  r.  and  Flore*  cr. 
Na-tcul'  tin.— Dorxev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in. 
233.1*00.   Ma  tcfltcl'  vinne'.-Ibid. 

*  Natuwanpika  ( Nfi-tn-uxw-pi-ka).  One 
of  the  traditionary  stopping  places  of  the 
Rear  clan  of  the  i  I opi,  situate*  1  near  t  he 
present  Oraibi,  Ariz. 

Naugatuck.  A  former  village,  subjtvt 
to  the  Paugusset,  at  the.  falls  of  Nauga- 
tuck  r.,  near  Derby,  Conn.  (Trumbull, 
Conn.,  I,  42,  1818).*  The  name  refers  to 
a  tree,  which  probably  served  as  a  land- 
mark, said  to  have  stood  near  Rock  Rim- 
mon,  in  what  is  now  Seymour,  Conn. 
(Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn  ,  SO,  1881). 

Nauhaught.  A  Massachusetts  Indian, 
called  Klisha  ami  alao  Joseph,  a  deacon 
in  1768  or  1700  of  an  Indian  church  that 
stood  on  the  n.  aide  of  Swan'a  pond,  at 
Yarmouth,  Mas.-.  He  wax  a  conacien- 
tions  man  and  the  hero  of  Whittier's 
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"Nauhaught  the  Deacon,"  in  which  the 
poet  alludes  to  his  hravery  in  overcoming 
temptation.  See  also  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  1st  s.,  v,  56,  1816. 

Naajan.  A  summer  settlement  of  the 
Aivilirmiut  Eskimo  on  Repulse  bay,  n. 
end  of  Hudson  bay. — Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  446, 1888. 

Naujateling.  An  autumn  settlement  of 
Talirpingmiut  Okomiut  Eskimo  on  an 
island  near  t  lies.  w.  coast  of  Cumberland 
sd.,near  the  entrance;  pop.  20  in  1883. — 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  map,  1888. 

Nauklak.  A  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage 15  in.  e.  of  Naknek  lake,  Alaska 

Benin.,  Alaska, 
aouchlagamut — Spurrand  Pml  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geoff.  1 '!<■[.  Alimka.  1902.    Nauklak  -Hak.-r.  ibid. 

Naumkeag  ('fishing  place,'  from  ua- 
maas  'fish,'  ki  'place,'  -<ig  'at').  A 
tribe  or  band,  probably  belonging  to  the 
Pennacook  confederacy,  which  formerly 
occupied  the  site  of  Salem,  Mass.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  natives  had  aban- 
doned the  locality  before  the  English 
reached  it,  as  there  is  no  record  that  the 
latter  found  any  Indians  on  the  spot.  It 
has  been  noticed  in  regard  to  the  native 
burials  in  this  locality  that  the  Ixulies 
were  usually  placed  in  a  sitting  posture. 
Naamhok. — Matherquoted  by  Drake, Bit.  Indx..bk. 
3.  99,  IMS.  Waamkeke.—  I><K\of  1676inN.H.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll.,  HI,  99, 1832.  Haembeck.—  Smith  I  lt>29), 
Va..  II,  177,  repr.  1S19  (misprint).  Haemkeck.— 
Ibid.,  183.  Haemke«k. —Smith  quoted  by  Dnike. 
Bk.  Inds..  bk.  8,  93.  1M8.    Nahamook.  — Parker 

il677)  tn  N.  H.  Hint.  Boo.  Coll.,  in.  100.  1832. 
rahum  kea*.—  Drake.  Bk.  Ind.«..  bk.  3.  94.  1818. 
Naiemkeck.— Smith  (1829).  Va..  II.  193.  repr.  1819. 
Namaaakea*.  — Potter  in  Me.  Hfait.Soe.Coll.,  IV.  190, 
18S0.  Wambeke.—  Bradford  i  m.  1650)  in  Maw.  Hist. 
SOC.  Coll..  4th  n.,  Ill,  195, 1856.  Namkeake. Ibid.. 
241.  Hamkef.— Mather  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk. 
IndH.,  bk.  8,  99,  1848.  Naumkeaj.—  Deed  of  ICQ 
in  Maiw.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  «..  vi,  614,  1815. 
Naumkeak.— Bart  let  t  (1(Q8).  ibid.,  II,  lttf.  1*11. 
Naumkeck.—  Doc.of  1682.  ibid..  3d  I.  72,1825. 
Naurakeek.— Grant  of  liUVi,  ibid..  2d  *.,  v,  228, 
1815.  Haumkek.— Scot  tow  <1694»  in  Mass.  Hist. 
HOC.  Coll..  4th  8.,  IV.  816,  1858.  Naumkuk.  - 
Mat  her  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Ind*..  bk.3.  99, 1848. 
Nehum  kek.  — HiKgex^n  (1629)  in  Mils-.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  1st  «.,  I,  123,  1806.  Keumkeage.— Bentlev 
{ca.  1799).  ibid.,  \l*23\.  1800. 

Nauniem  ( Ka&nihn, 4  ridge  people' ).  A 
teni|M>rary  band  of  Comanche  which  is 
said  to  have  remained  near  the  Rocky 
mts.  to  catch  horses  while  the  other  hands 
or  divisions  roamed  the  plains  to  the 
eastward. 

Nauni&n. — Hoffman  in  Proe.  Am.  Philos.  Sor., 
XXIII.  299. 1SH6.  No-na-um.— Neighbor*  in  School- 
eraft.Ind.  Tribes,  n,  128,  1852. 

Nauquanabee.    S«  e  Xmjutmnhr. 

Nauge.  A  former  tribe  or  probably  a 
subdivision  of  the  Nanticoke  In  Dorches- 
terco.,  Md.  In  1608  their  principal  vil- 
lage, of  the  same  name,  was  on  the  N. 
bank  of  Nanticoke  r.,  near  its  month, 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  17o,  repr.  1819. 

Nauset.  An  Algonquian  tril>c  formerly 
living  in  Massachusetts,  on  that  part  of  C. 
Cod  k.  of  Bass  r.,  forming  a  part  of  or 
being  under  control  of  the  Wampanoag. 


A  writer  (Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.,  lsts.,  viu, 
159,  1802)  says:  "The  Indians  in  the 
county  of  Barnstable  were  a  distinct  peo- 
ple, but  they  were  subject  in  some  respects 
to  the  chief  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags." 
They  probably  came  in  contact  with  the 
whites  at  an  earlv  date,  as  the  cape  was 
frequently  visited  by  navigators.  From 
this  tribe  Hunt  in  1614  carried  off  7  natives 
and  sold  them  into  slavery  with  20  In- 
dians of  Patuxet.  Chan i plain  had  an  en- 
counter with  the  Nauset  immediately  be- 
fore returning  to  Europe.  They  seem  to 
have  escaped  the  great  j>estilcnce  which 
prevailed  along  the  New  England  coast 
in  1617.  Although  disposed  toattackthe 
colonists  at  their  first  meeting,  they  be- 
came their  fast  friends,  and  with  few 
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exceptions  remained  faithful  to  them 
through  King  Philip's  war,  even  in  some 
instances lendingassistance.  Mostof them 
had  l>een  Christianized  before  this  war 
broke  out  Their  estimated  population  in 
1621  was  500,  but  this  is  probably  below 
their  real  strength  at  that  time,  as  they 
-i  «  in  to  have  numlx'red  as  manv  80  years 
afterward.  About  1710,  by  which  time 
tin  y  were  all  organized  into  churches, 
they  lost  a  great  many  by  fever.  In  1764 
they  had  decreased  to  106,  living  mainly 
at  Potanuinaquut,  but  in  1802  only4  were 
said  to  remain.  Their  principal  village, 
Nauset,  was  near  the  present  East  ham. 
Although  their  location  indicates  that 
fish  furnished  their  chief  sustenance,  the 
Nauset  were  evidently  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  as  supplies  of  corn  and  beans  were 
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obtained  from  them  by  the  famishing 
Plymouth  colonists  in  1622. 

The  following  villages  were  probably 
Nauset:  Aquetnet,  Ashimuit,  Cataumut, 
Coatuit,  Cummaquid,  Manamoyik,  Man- 
omet,  Mashpee,  Mattakeset,  Meeshawn, 
Namskaket,  Nauset,  Nobseusset,  Pamet, 
Pawpoesit,  Pispogutt,  Poponesset,  Pota- 
numaquut,  Punonakanit,  Satueket,  Satuit, 
Skauton,  Sueconesset,  Waquoit,  and  Wees- 
quobs.  (j.  m.    c.  t.  ) 

Cape  Indians  —  Hubbard  (lti80)  in  Maw.  Hixt.  Soc. 
Coll..  2d  V,  Si,  1815.  Hama«t.^bi*selvn  (1675), 
ibid..  3d  !»..  III. 317, 1833  (misprint).  Naaitt.—  I!  ub- 
banl  (16*0).  ibid.,  •_••!  m..  V,  54,  1815.  Nauset. 
Mourt  ( 1622)  quoted  by  Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2,  29, 
1818.  Vanait—  Smith  (1616)  in  Mas*.  Hi»t.  Sop. 
Coll..  3d  k.,  VI,  119,  1837.  Hauaitaa.—  Mourt  (1622), 
ibid.,  1st  m. ,  viii.  226,  1802.  Wawael.— Dermer 
( 1620).  ibid..  4th  ft.,  in,  97. 1856  (misprint  i.  Naw 
aat,— Smith  (lfilfii,  ibid.,  3d  h.,  vi.  108.  1837. 
Nawaite.—  Dee  in  Smith  (1629).  Va..  n,  225.  r»>pr. 
1819. 

Nauvasa.  The  northernmost  of  the 
Catawba  towns  fornierlv  on  Santee  r., 
S.  Car.— Byrd  ( 1728).  "  Hist.  Dividing 
Line,  181,  1866. 

Nanwanatats  ( Xau-imn'-fi-tats).  A  Pai- 
ute  t>and  formerly  living  in  or  near  Moapa 
vallev, s.  e.  Nev.;  pop.  60  in  1873. — Pow- 
ell in"  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  50,  1K74. 

Navaho  (pron.  AV-m-/»o,  from  Tewa 
Namh&j  the  name  referring  to  a  large 
area  of  cultivated  lands;  applied  to  a 
former  Tewa  pueblo,  and,  by  extension, 
to  the  Navaho,  known  to  the  Spaniards 
of  the  17th  ceuturv  as  Apaches  de  Navajo, 
who  intruded  on  tne  Tewa  domain  or  who 
lived  in  the  vicinity,  to  distinguish  them 
from  other  "  Apache"  bands. — Hewett  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  vm,  193, 1908.  Fray  Alonso 
Benavides,  m  his  Memorial  of  1830,  gives 
the  earliest  translation  of  the  tribal 
name,  in  the  form  Nmuijd,  'sementeras 
grander' — 'great  seed-sowings',  or  'great 
fields'.  The  Navaho  themselves  do  not 
use  this  name,  except  when  trying  to 
speak  English.  All  do  not  know*  it,  and 
none  of  the  older  generation  pronounce 
it  c.»rr.  ctly,  as  r  is  a  sound  unknown  in 
their  language.  They  call  themselves 
//Tne',  whiehmeanssimply  'people'.  This 
word,  in  various  forms,  is  used  as  a  tribal 
name  by  nearly  every  people  of  the  Atha- 
pascan stock). 

An  inqiortant  Athapascan  trilie  occu- 
pying a  reservation  of  9,503,783  acres  in 
x.  e.  Arizona,  x.  w.  New  Mexico,  ands.  k. 
t'tah.  Here  they  are  supposed  to  re- 
main, but  many  isolated  families  live  l>e- 
yond  the  reservation  boundaries  in  all 
directions.  Their  land  has  an  average 
elevation  of  about  8,000  ft  above  sea  level. 
The  highest  print  in  it  is  Pastora  peak, 
in  the  Carrizo  nits.,  9,420  ft  high.  It  is 
an  arid  region  and  not  well  adapted 
to  agriculture,  but  it  affords  fair  pastur- 
age. For  this  reason  the  Navaho  have 
devoted  their  attention  less  to  agriculture 
than  to  stock  raising.    There  were  for- 


merly few  places  on  the  reservation,  away 
from  the  borders  of  the  Rio  San  Juan, 
where  the  soil  could  Im'* irrigated,  but  there 
were  man  v  spots,  apparent  ly  desert .  where 
water  gathered  close  to  the  Burface  and 
where  by  deep  planting  crops  of  corn, 
beans,  squashes,  and  melons  were  raised. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  Govern- 
ment has  built  storage  reservoirs  on  the 
reservation  and  increased  the  facilities 
for  irrigation. 

It  may  be  that  under  the  looselv  applied 
name  Apache  there  is  a  record  of  the 
Navaho  by  Onate  a*  early  as  1598,  but 
the  first  to  mention  them  by  name 
Znrate-Salmeroti,  about  1629.  They  had 
Christian  missionaries  among  them  in 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century  (see  Ce- 
bfrfkto,  Jfncimil),  but  their  teachings  did 
not  prevail  against  paganism.  For  many 
years  previous  to  the  occupancy  of  their 
country  by  the  United  States  they  kept 
up  an  almost  constant  predatory  war 
with  the  Pueblos  and  the  white  settlers 
of  New  Mexico,  in  which  thev  were  usu- 
ally the  victors.  When  the  Tinted  States 
took  possession  of  New  Mexico  in  1849 
these  depredations  were  at  their  height. 
The  first  military  expedition  into  their 
country  was  that  of  Col.  Alex.  W.  Doni- 
phan, of  the  First  Missouri  Volunteers,  in 
the  fall  of  1848.  On  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  Doniphan  made  the  first  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Navaho  Nov.  22  of  that 
year,  but  the  peace  was  not  lasting.  In 
1849,  another  military  force,  under  the 
command  of  Col.  John  M.  Washington, 
penetrated  the  Navaho  land  as  far  as 
CheHy  canyon,  and  made  another  treaty 
of  j>eaceon  Sept.  5>,  but  this  treaty  was  also 
soon  broken.  To  putastop  to  their  ware, 
Col. "Kit"  Carson  invaded  their  territory 
in  1863,  killed  so  many  of  their  sheep  as 
to  leave  them  without  means  of  supj>ort, 
and  took  the  greater  part  of  the  tribe 
prisoners  to  Ft  Sumner  at  the  Bosque 
Redondo  on  the  Rio  Pecos,  N.  Mex. 
Here  they  were  kept  in  captivity  until 
1867,  when  they  were  restored  to  their 
original  country  and  given  a  new  supply 
of  sheep.  Since  that  time  they  have  re- 
mained at  i»eace  and  greatly  prospered. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Navaho 
have  increased  in  number  since  they  first 
became  known  to  the  United  States,  and 
are  still  increasing.  In  1867,  while  they 
were  still  prisoners  and  could  !r>  counted 
accurately,  7,300  of  them  were  held  in 
captivity  at  one  time;  but,  owing  to  es- 
capes and  additional  surrenders,  the  num- 
ber varied.  All  were  not  captured  by 
Carson.  Perhaps  the  most  accurate  cen- 
sus was  taken  in  186t),  when  the  Govern- 
ment called  them  to  receive  a  gift  of 
30,000  sheep  and  2,000goats.  The  Indians 
were  put  in  a  large  corral  ami  counted  a* 
they  went  in;  only  a  few  herders  were 
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absent.  The  result  showed  that  there 
were  somewhat  fewer  than  9,000,  making 
due  allowance  for  absentees.  According 
to  the  census  of  18M,  which  was  taken  on 
a  faultv  system,  the  tribe  numl>ered 
17,204.  "  The  census  of  1900  places  the 
population  at  more  than  20,000,  and  in 
1900  they  were  roughly  estimated  by  the 
Indian  Office  to  number  28,600. 

According  to  the  liest  recorded  version 
of  their  origin  legend,  the  first  or  nuclear 
clan  of  the  Navaho  was  created  by  the 
gods  in  Arizona  or  Utah  al>out  5110  years 
ago.  People  had  lived  on  the  earth  tie- 
fore  this,  but  most  of  them  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  giant"?  or  demons.    When  the 
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myth  says  that  the  gods  created  the  first 
pair  of  tins  clan,  it  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  tin  y  knew  not  whence  they  <*ame 
and  bad  no  antecedent  tradition  of  them- 
selves, it  is  thus  with  many  other  Nav- 
aho clans.  The  story  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  these  Indians  wandered  into 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  in  small  grouj»s, 
probably  in  single  families.  In  the  course 
of  time  other  groups  joined  them  until,  in 
the  17th  century,  they  felt  strong  enough 
to  go  to  war.  Some  of  the  accessions 
were  evidently  of  Athapascan  origin,  as 
is  most  of  the  tribe,  but  others  were  de- 
rived from  dim-rent  stocks,  including  Ke- 
rcsan,  Shoshonean,  Tanoan,  Yuman,  and 


Aryan;  consequently,  the  Navaho  are  a 
very  composite  people.  A  notable  acces- 
sion was  made  to  their  numbers,  prolia- 
blyin  the  16th  century,  when  the  Thkba- 
paba-dinnay  joined  them.  These  were 
a  people  of  another  linguistic  stock — 
Hodge  says  "doubtless  Tanoan" — for 
they  wrought  a  change  in  the  Navaho  lan- 
guage. A  later  very  numerous  accession 
of  several  clans  came  from  the  Pacific 
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coast;  these  were  Athapascan.  Some  of 
the  various  chins  joined  the  Navaho  w  ill- 
ingly, others  are  the  descendant*  of  cap- 
tives. Hodge  has  shown  that  this  Nav- 
aho origin  legend,  omitting  a  few  obvi- 
ously mythic  elements,  can  be  substan- 
tiated by  recorded  history,  but  he  places 
the  beginning  at  less  than  5oo  years. 

The  Navaho  are  classed  as  belonging  to 
the  widespread   Athapascan  linguistic 
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family,  and  a  vocabulary  of  their  lan- 
guage shows  that  the  majority  of  their 
words  have  counterparts  in  dialects  of 
Alaska,  British  America,  and  California. 
The  grammatical  structure  is  like  that  of 
Athapascan  tongues  in  general,  but  many 
words  have  been  inherited  from  other 
sources.  The  grammar  is  intricate  and  the 
vocabulary  copious,  abounding  especi- 
ally in  local  names. 
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navamo  (cavatanita) 

The  appearance  of  the  Navahostrength- 
ens  the  traditional  evidence  of  their  very 
composite  origin.    It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe a  prevailing  type;  they  vary  in  size 
from  stalwart  men  of  t>  ft  or  more  to  some 
who  are  diminutive  in  stature.    In  fea- 
tore  they  vary  from  the  strong  faces  with 
aquiline  noses*  and  prominent  chins  com- 
mon with  the  Dakota  and  other  northern 
tribes  to  the  subdued  features  of  the 


Pueblos.  Their  faces  are  a  little  more 
hirsute  than  th<ise  of  Indians  farther  k. 
Many  have  occiputs  so  flattened  that  the 
skulls  an»  brachycephalic  or  hyper- 
brachy  cephalic,  a  feature  resulting  from 
the  hard  cradle-t>ourd  on  which  the  head 
rests  in  infancy.  According  to  Hrdlicka 
(Am.  Anthrop.,  II,  339,  1900)  they  ap- 
proach the  Pueblos  physically  much  more 
closely  than  the  Apache,  notwithstanding 
their  linguisticconnection  with  the  latter. 
In  general  their  faces  are  intelligent  and 
pleasing.    Hughes  (Doniphan's  Kxped., 
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NAVAMO 

1840)  savsof  them:  "They  are  celebrated 
for  intelligence  and  good  order  .  .  .  the 
noblest  of  American  abirigines  "  There 
is  nothing somlsT or  stoic  in  their  eharac- 
ter.  Among  themselves  they  are  merry 
and  jovial,  much  given  to  jest  and  banter. 
They  are  very  industrious,  and  the  proud- 
est among  them  scorn  no  remunerative 
labor.  They  do  not  hear  pain  with  the 
fortitude  displayed  among  the  militant 
triU's  of  the  N.,  nor  do  they  inflict  upon 
themselves  equal  tortures.  They  are,  on 
the  whole,  a  progressive  people. 

The  tril>e  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
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elans,  51  clan  names  having  l>een  recorded, 
but  the  number  of  existing  clans  may  be 
somewhat  more  or  less.  Two  of  these  are 
said  to  be  extinct,  and  others  nearly  so. 
The  clans  are  groujied  in  ph  retries. 
Some  authorities  give  8  of  these,  others 
11,  with  3  independent  clans;  but  the 
ph retry  does  not  seem  to  l>e  a  well-defined 
group  among  the  Navaho.  Descent  is  in 
the  female  line;  a  man  belongs  to  the 
clan  <»f  his  mother,  and  when  he  marries 
must' take  a  woman  of  some  other  clan. 
The  social  position  of  the  women  is  high 
and  their  influence  great.  They  often 
possess  much  property  in  their  own  right, 
which  marriage  does"  not  alienate  from 
them.  The  clans,  so  far  as  known,  are  as 
follows: 

Aatsosni,  Narrow  gorge;  Ashihi,  Salt; 
Bithani,  Folded  arms;  Dsihlnaothihlni. 
Encircled  mountain;  Dsihlthani,  Brow  of 
the  mountain]  Dsihltlani,  Base  of  the 
mountain;  Kai,  Willows;  Kanani,  Living 
arrows;  Khaltso,  Yellow  bodied;  Khash- 
hlizhni,  Mud;  Khaskankhatso,  Much 
yucca;  Khoghanhlani,  Manv  huts;  Khou- 
agaui,  Place  of  walking;  Kinaani,  High 
standing  house;  Kinhlitshi,  Red  house 
(of  stone);  Klogi,  Name  of  an  old  pue- 
blo; l^oka,  Reeds  (phragmites);  Mai- 
theshkizh,  Coyote  pass  (.lemez);  Maitho, 
Coyote  spring;  Naai,  Monocline;  Nakai, 
White  stranger  (Mexican);  Nakhopani, 
Brown  streak,  horizontal  on  the  ground; 
Nanashthezhiu,  Black  horizontal  stripe 
aliens  (Zufii);  Notha,  Cte;  Pinbitho,  Deer 
spring;  Theshtshini,  Red  streak;  Thild- 
zhehi;  Thkhaneza,  Among  the  scattered 
(hills);  Thkhapaha,  Among  the  waters; 
Thkhatshini,  Among  the  Red  (waters  or 
banks);  Thol>azhnaazh,  Two  come  for 
water;  Thoehalsithaya,  Water  under  the 
sitting  frog;  Thoditshini,  Bitter  water; 
Thokhani,  Beside  the  water;  Thodho- 
kongzhi,  Saline  wat  r;  Thotsoni,  (treat 
water;  Thovetlini,  Junction  of  the  rivers; 
Tlastshini,  Red  flat;  Tlizihlani,  Manv 
goats;  Tsayiskithni,  Sagebrush  hilt; 
Tsezhinkini",  House  of  the  black  cliffs; 
Tsenahapihlni,  Overhanging  rocks;  Tse- 
theshkizhni,  Rocky  pass;  Tsethkhani, 
Among  the  rocks;  Tsetlani,  Bend  in  a 
canyon;  Tseyanathoni,  Horizontal  water 
under  cliffs;  Tseyikehe,  Rocks  standing 
near  one  another;  Tsezhinthiai,  Trap 
dyke;  Tsinazhini,  Black  horizontal  forest; 
Tsinsakathni,  Lone  tree;  Too,  Beads. 

The  ordinary  Navaho  dwelling,  or 
Itogthi,  is  a  very  simple  structure,  although 
erected  with  much  ceremony  (see  Min- 
deleff  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  K  ,  1W»S).  It  is 
usually  conical  in  form,  built  of  sticks  set 
on  end,  covered  with  branches,  grass, 
and  earth,  and  often  so  low  that  a  man 
of  ordinary  stature  ran  not  stand  erect  in 
it.  ( me  must  stoop  to  enter  the  doorway, 
which  is  usually  provided  with  a  short 


passage  or  storm  door.  There  is  no  chim- 
ney; a  hole  in  the  apex  lets  out  the 
smoke.  Some  hogans  are  rude  polygo- 
nal structures  of  Togs  laid  horizontally; 
others  are  partly  of  stone.  In  summer, 
"lean-to"  sheds  and  small  inclosures  of 
branches  are  often  used  for  habitations. 
Sweat  houses  are  small,  conical  hogans 
without  the  hole  in  the  apex,  for  fires  are 
not  lighted  in  them;  temperature  is  in- 
creased by  means  of  stones  heated  in  fires 
outside.  "Medicine  lodges,  when  built  in 
localities  where  trees  of  sufficient  size 
grow,  are  conical  structures  like  the  ordi- 
nary hogans,  but  much  larger.  When 
built  in  regions  of  low-sized  trees,  they 
have  flat  roofs.  Of  late,  substant  ial  stone 
structures  with  doors,  windows,  ami 
Chimneys  are  replacing  the  rude  hogans. 
One  reason  they  built  such  houses  was 
that  custom  aim  superstition  constrained 
them  to  destroy  or  desert  a  house  in 
which  death  had  occurred.  Such  a  place 
was  called  chindi-hoyati,  meaning  'devil- 
house'.  Those  who  now  occupy  good 
stone  houses  carry  out  the  dying  and  let 
them  expire  outside,  thus  saving  their 
dwellings,  and  indeed  the  same  custom  is 
sometimes  practised  in  connection  with 
the  hogan.  No  people  have  greater  dread 
of  ghosts  and  mortuary  remains. 

The  niftst  important  art  of  the  Navaho 
is  that  of  weaving.  They  are  especially 
celebrated  for  their  blankets,  which  are 
in  high  demand  among  the  white  people 
on  account  of  their  beauty  and  utility; 
but  they  also  weave  belts,  garters,  and 
sad<  1  le gi rt hs — all  wit  h  rude,  Simple  looms. 
Their  legends  declare  that  in  the  early 
days  they  knew  not  the  art  of  weaving 
by  means  of  a  loom.  The  use  of  the 
loom  was  probably  taught  to  them  by 
the  Pueblo  women  who  were  incorp<>- 
rated  into  the  tril>e.  They  dressed  in 
skins  and  rude  mats  <*onstructed  by  hand, 
of  cedar  bark  and  other  vegetal"  fibers. 
The  few  basket  makers  among  them 
are  said  to  be  Cte  or  Paiute  girls  or  their 
descendants,  and  these  do  not  do  much 
work.  What  they  make,  though  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  is  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively totwo  forms  required  for  ceremonial 
purposes.  The  Navaho  make  very  little 
pottery,  and  this  of  a  very  ordinary  vari- 
ety, l>eing  designed  merely  for  cooking 
purposes;  but  formerly  they  made  a  fine 
red  ware  decorated  in  black  with  charac- 
teristic designs.  They  grind  corn  and 
other  grains  by  hand  on  the  metate.  For 
ceremonial  purposes  they  still  bakefoodin 
the  ground  and  in  other  alntriginal  ways. 
For  many  years  thev  have  had  among 
them  silversmiths  who  fabricate  hand- 
some ornaments  with  very  rude  appli- 
ances, and  who  undoubtedly  learned  their 
art  from  the  Mexicans,  adapting  it  to  their 
own  environment.    Of  late  years  many 
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of  those  who  have  been  taught  in  training 
schools  have  learned  civilized  trades  and 
civifcned  methods  of  cooking. 

Investigations  conducted  within  the 
last  25  years  show  that  the  Navaho,  con- 
trary to  early  published  beliefs,  are  a 
highly  religious  people  having  many  well- 
delined  divinities  (nature  gods,  animal 
godjs  and  local  gods),  a  vast  mythic  and 
leg*n<larv  lore,  and  thousands  of  signifi- 
cant formulated  songs  and  prayers  which 
must  be  k^arned  and  repeated  in  the  most 
exact  manner.  They  also  have  hundreds 
of  musical  compositions  which  experts 
have  succeeded  in  noting  and  have  pro- 
nounced similar  to  our  own  music.  The 
so-called  dances  are  ceremonies  which  last 
for  9  nights  and  parts  of  10  days,  and  the 
medicine-men  spend  many  years  of  study 
in  learning  to  conduct  a  single  one  prop- 
erly. One  important  feature  of  these  cere- 
monies is  the  pictures  painted  in  dry  pow- 
ders on  the  floor  of  tne  medicine"  lodge 
(see  Dnf-fHihUiitg).  All  this  cultus  is  of 
undoubted  antiquity. 

The  most  revered' of  their  many  deities 
is  a  goddess  named  Estsanatlehi,  or 
'Woman  Who  Changes',  4  Woman 
Who  Rejuvenates  Herself,  because  she 
is  said  never  to  stay  in  one  condition,  but 
to  grow  old  and  become  young  again  at 
will.  She  is  probably  Mother  Nature,  an 
apotheosis  of  the  changing  year. 

By  treaty  of  Can  von  de  Chelly,  Ariz., 
Sept.  9,  1849,  the  Navaho  acknowledged 
the  sovereignty  of  t  he  United  States.  By 
treaty  of  Fort  Sumner,  N.  Mex.,  June  1, 
1868,  a  reservation  was  set  apart  for  them 
in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  they 
ceded  to  the  United  States  their  claim  to 
other  lands.  Their  reservation  has  been 
modified  by  subsequent  Executive  orders. 

For  the  literature  pertaining  to  this 

tribe  see  Matthews,  (1)  Navaho  I^egends, 

1897,  and  the  bibliographv  therein;  (2) 

Night  Chant,  1902.  (w.  m.) 

Apache    Indians    of    Nabaju. — Zarate-Salmeron 

ira.  1  »;_*».  trans,  in  Landof  Sunshine,  183, Feb.  1900. 
Lpachesde  Nabajoa.— Turner  in  Par.  R.R.  Rep.,  lit, 
pt.  8.  S3.  18.56  (so  called  by  Spanish  writer*).  Apa- 
ches de  Nabaju. — Zarale-Saltneron  (ca. 1629)  quoted 
by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Paper*,  iv.  294,  18W2. 
Apaches  de  Nauajb. — Bcnavidc*.  Memorial, 56. 1630. 
Apaches  de  navaio.—  De  I'lale,  map  Am.  Septent.. 
1700.  Apaches  de  Navajo.— Linschoten.  Descr. 
PAmerique.  map  1.  1638.  Apaches  de  Navajox.  - 
"AratTique.  map,  27.  1657.  Apaches  de 
Jeff  cry*.  Am.  Atlas,  map  5  (1763).  1776. 
abajai— (Jan  es  (1776).  Diary,  369.  1900. 
in.— Gushing. infn  ('enemy ' :  Zufliname). 
A'paUjoe.— ten  Kate.  Reizen  in  N.  A..  291, 1886  (or 
Pate  joe;  Zufli  name).  Bagowits.— ten  Kate,  Syn- 
onymic. 8.  1884  (Southern  Ute  name).  Daca 
bimo.—  Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  35. 1891  (Hopi 
name).  DaVaxo.— Gaischet.  MS.,  R.  A.  E.,  1884 
(  Kiowa  Apache  name),  /me  — Matthew*,  Nav- 
aho Leg..  210.  1897  (own  name.  sig.  'people'). 
Dienn.—  Hodge,  field  notes.  B.  A.  E.,  1896 
•Laguna  name),  l'hl-dens.—  Ibid.  iJicnrilln 
name).  Iyutarjen-ne.— Escudero.  Not.  E«tad.  Chi- 
hnahua.  212.  1*<h  (own  name).  Measen-Apachea. — 
ten  Kate.  Reizen  in  N.  A..  241.  1886  (=' Knife 
Apachca',  supposedly  from  Span,  nmxija. 
•knife  ).   Moshome. -Bandelier,  Delight  Makers, 


175, 1890  ( KercMan  name).  Nabaho.— Malte-Brun. 
Geog.,  v.  326.  1826.  Nabahoes.  —  Pattie,  Per*. 
Narr.,  98,  1833.  Nabajo.— Alegre.  Hist.  Comp. 
Jesus,  I,  336,  1841.  Nabajoa.— Humboldt,  Atlas 
Nouv.-Espagne.  carte  1,  1811.  Nabajo  Apaches  — 
Davis  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex..  858.  186?.  Nabajoe,- 
Rarreiro,  Ojcada  sobre  Nuevo-Mexico,  any..  9. 
183>.  Nabbehoes.— Brownell,  Indian  Races.  483. 
1854.  Habyos.— Amer.  Pioneer,  li,  190,  1*43.  Na- 
bojas. — Benti  1846) in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,30th  Cong., 
l*t  seas..  11,  184S.  Nabojo.— Davi*.  Span.  Omq.  N. 
.Mex.,  73.  1869.  Nahjo.— Pike,  Exned.,  3d  map, 
1810.  Namakaus. — Sehermerhom  in  Ma**.  Hist. 
8<>e.  Coll.,  2d  II,  29. 1814.  Nanaha.— Balbi.  Atl. 
Ethnog.,  737,  1826.  Nanaha ws. — Pike,  Expcd.,  pt. 
in.  app..9, 1810.  Hapao. — Garetfa  (1776) ,  Diary,  3.-d, 
1900.  Nauajb.—  Benavlde*.  Memorial,  57,  1630 
(='sementeras  grandes').  Nauajoa. —  Alcedo, 
Die.  Geog.,  in,  295.  1788.  Navago  Butler.  Wild 
North  Land.  127.  187:1.  Navahoe.— Mollhau*en, 
Pacific,  ii.  77.  1858.  Navahoes.— Parker.  Jour- 
nal, 32.  1840.  Navajai.— Garees  (1775)  quoted 
by  Orozco  y  Berra.  Ge<>g.,  350,  1864.  Nava 
jhoes.—  Emory,  Recoil..  27, 1848.  Navajo.-Hh.ru. 
Atlas,  xil,  62,  1667.  Navajoaa.— On>zco  y  Berm, 
Geog..  59,  1864.  Navajoea.— Rivera.  Dinrio,  leg. 
818.  1736.  Navajooa. -Villa  Seflor,  Theatro  Am., 
pt.  2,  412. 1748.  Navajoaea.— Rnxton.  Adventure*. 
193.  1818.  Navaosos. -Latham,  Nat.  Hi«t.  Man. 
350,  1850.  Navej©.— ronklin,  Arizona.  211.  1878. 
Navijoes.— Morgan  in  N.  Am.  Rev'.,  58.  Jan  1870. 
Navijos  — Gallatin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  *.. 
XXVii,  310.  1851.  Navoaaoa.— Bollaert'  in  Jour. 
Ethnol.  BOC.  Lond..  II.  276, 1*50.  Nevajoea.— Mow- 
ry  in  Jour.  Am.  Geog.  Soe.,  i,  71. 1859.  Nodeha.— 
Deniker,  Race*  of  Man.  525,  1900.  Novajoa.— 
Gushing  in  The  Millstone,  ix,  94,  June  1881. 
Nwaaabe. — ten  Kate,  Synonymic,  8,  1884(Te*uquc 
name).  Oohp.— ten  Kate.  Reizen  in  N.  A..  160, 1885 
(Pima  name).  Oop. —  Ibid.  Pagowitch.—  ten 
Kate.  Synonymic,  8.  1884  (Southern  t'te  name). 
Pago  wit*.  — Ibid.  Pagu-uits.— Gatechet,  Yuma- 
Spr.,  I,  371.  1883  (t'te  name).  Pa' gu  wets  — 
Powell,  Rep.  on  Colo.  River,  26,  1874  (='reed 
knives':  I'tename).  Patajoe  —  ten  Kate.  Reizen 
in  N.  A..  291, 1885  (or  A'patejoe:  Zufii  name).  Ta- 
c£b-c»-nyu-muh.— Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
v.  33.  1892  (Hopi  name).  Ta'hu''mnin.— Hodge, 
field  note*.  B.  A.  E..  1895  (Sandia  name).  Ta 
aamewe— ten  Kate.  Reizen  in  N.  A..  259.  1885 
(=•  bastards':  Hopi  name).  Ta-shi  va-ma  — 
Bourke,  Moquis  of  Ariz..  118,  1884  <  Hnpi  name). 
Ts'llenmim  — Gatechet,  MS  .  B.  A.  E.,  1884  <'  with- 
out pity":  Isletaname).  Ten-nai. — Eaton.  Navajo 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (own  name).  Tenuai.— Eaton 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe*,  iv.  218. 1851.  Tenye  — 
ten  Kate,  Synonymic,  7,  1884  (Laguna  name). 
Wilde  Coyotes.— teii  Kati\  Reizen  in  N.  A..  282. 
1885  (Zufii  nickname  translated).  Yabipais  Naba 
jay. — Garcesi  1776),  Diary, 457, 1900.  Yatilatlavi.— 
Gatechet,  Yuma-Spr..  I,  409.  1883  (Ton to  name). 
Yavipai  navajoi. — Orozeo  y  Berra.  Geog.,  59,  1864. 
Yavipaia  Navajai — Garees  (1775-76)  quoted  bv 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papcra.  in,  114,  lsyo. 
Toetah£.— ten  Kate.  Reizen  In  N.  A.,  197.  1885 
(=' those  who  live  on  the  border  of  the  t'te*': 
Apache  name).  Yu-i'-ta.— Henshaw.  Ka'-itch 
MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  K..  1883  (Panamint  name). 
Yutacjen-ne.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog..  59.  1S64. 
Yutaha. -Gatechet, Yuma-Spr., i,  370.  1883 (Apache 
name).  Yu-tah-kah.-Eaton,  Navajo  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.  fAj«che  name).  Yutajen-ne.  -Omzro  y 
Berra.  Geog..  41.  76.  1864.  Yu-taxhar'.- White. 
Apaehe  Names  of  Ind.  Tribe*.  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  2, 
[n.  d.J  (tran*.  'far  off':  Apache  name).  Yutila 
pf.— Gatechet.  Yuma-Snr..  m.  86.  1886  (Yavapai 
name).  Yutilatlawi.— Ibid.,  I,  370.  1*83  (Tonto 
name). 

Navahu  ( Na-m'hu',  referring  to  4  large 
area  of  cultivated  lands' ).  A  former  Tewa 
pueblo  situated  in  the  second  valley  s.  of 
the  great  pueblo  and  cliff  village  of  Puye, 
w.  of  Santa  Clara  pueblo,  in  the  Pajarito 
Park,  N.  Mex.  The  name  refers  to  the 
large  areas  of  cultivated  lands  in  the 
vicinity,  and  by  extension  was  applied  to 
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the  Navaho  (q.  v. ).  Consult  Hewett  ( 1 ) 
in  Am  Anthrop.,  vm,  198, 1906;  (2)  Bull. 
32,  B.  A.  EL,  16,  1906. 

Navaaink  (4at  the  promontory').  A 
tril>e  of  the  Unami  branch  of  the  Dela- 
ware* formerly  living  in  the  highlands 
of  Navesink,  N.  J.,  claiming  the  land 
from  Barnegat  to  the  Raritan.  Hudson, 
who  encountered  them  immediately  after, 
entering  the  bay  of  New  York,  describes 
them  as  "clothed  in  mantlet)  of  feathejs 
and  robes  of  fur,  the  women  clothed  in 
hemp;  red  copper  j»ii>es,  and  other  things 
of  eopi>er  they  did  wear  about  their 
necks. ' '    They  appear  to  have  parsed  out 
of  history  soon  after  their  lands  were  sold. 
Ha-uaaine.—  Nelson.  Inds.  N.  J.,  101.  1K94  (earl  v 
form).   Havecinx.— Tom  (1071)  in  N.  Y.  Dor.  Col. 
Hist.,  xn.  493.  1877.   Naveaaad.— N'eedbam  (1665), 
Ibid.,  xni.  398.  1881.  Naveaiack.— Winfleld.  Hud- 
son Co..  44.  1874.    Naveainkt.—  Nelson,  op.  Clt. 
Naviainka.— Scboolcraft.Ind.  Tribes,  VI,  100.  1857. 
NaviMn.— Kuttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  EL,  159,  «872. 
Neuweaink.-Stuyvesant  (1660)  in  N.  Y.  Dm-.  Col. 
Hist.,  xni,  163.  1K81.    Heveninofe— Kuttenber. 
TriiH-s  Hudson  R  .  89.  1M72.   Neveraingha.  — N. .1 . 
Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  xni,  99.  1881.  ITcveraink.— \  an  der 
Don«  k  (1656)  quoted  by  Kuttenber,  Tribes  Hud 
son  H..  61,  1*72.   lfeveain.— Reek  man  (1660)  in 
N  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist..  XH.30S,  1877.  Neveainck.— 
Van  Werekhoven   (1661),  ibid.,  XIII,  29.  18*1. 
Heve8incka,—  Van  der  Donek  (1656)  quoted  by 
Kuttenber.  Tribes  Hudson  R..  72,  1872.  Heve- 
sings. — Doc.  of  1674  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  II. 
694?  1858.     Neveainka.— Doe.  of  1669,  ibid..  XIII. 
99.  1HH1.    NeTiaana— l-ovelace  (MM),  ibid..  423. 
Newuou.- Ogilbv   (1671)    qm>ted    by  Nelson. 
Inds.  N.  J.,  101.  1891.   Neweaingha.— Doe.  of  1659 
in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  xni,  100.  1881.  Hewc 
■ink.— Stuvvesant  ( 1668).  ibid..  84.  Hieuewnok,— 
Doe.  of  1662.  ibid.,  34.   Kieuwe*inck.-Ibid..  XIV. 
16K  ls*3.    Hoviaana.— I»velace  (1065)  quoted  by 
Ruttenlter,  Tribes  Hudson  R..  6X,  1872. 

Bmwi(Xo-m-iri\  ' placeof  the  hunting 
trap'  ).  A  group  of  ancient  Tewa  ruins 
w.  of  the  Rio  <i  ramie,  situated  lietween 
the  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  and  Santa  Clam 
canyon,  s.  W,  of  San  Ildefonso,  N.  Mex. 
The'y  consist  of  two  larjje  buildings  about 
200  yds.  apart,  several  clan  houses  on  the 
mesa  near  by,  and  a  cliff  village  <  f  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  base  of  the  low 
mesa  to  the  s.  and  w.  The  ruin  takes  its 
name  from  a  pitfall  {nam)  on  the  narrow 
neck  of  mesa  about  3(H)  yds.  w.  of  the 
pueblo  ruin,  at  the  convergence  of  four 
trails. 

Navakwi.— Hewett  in  Am.  Anthrop..  vi.  645,1904. 
Navawi.-Heuett  in  Bull.  32.  It.  A.  E.,  22.  1906. 
Havekwi— Hewett  in  Am.  Anthrop., op.  ell., nap. 

Navialik  ('place  of  the  long-tailed 
duck').  An  Ita  Eskimo  village  Oil  Smith 
sd.,  n.  Greenland. 

Navialik. -Kane.  Antic  Kxpb.r.,  II,  199,  lsVi. 
NerdU'rin.—  Stein  in  IVtennanns  Mitt.,  no.  9.  map, 
1902. 

Navigation.    See  Boat  a,  1  ravel 
Navisok.    A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Navojoa  (/prickly-pear  house';  from 
nabo  'prickly  pear,'  houa  4 house.'— 
Bueliia).  One  of  the  principal  settle- 
ments of  the  Mayo  on  liio  Mayo,  s.  w. 


Sonora,  Mexico.  Of  a  total  population 
of  8,500  in  1900,  744  wereCahita  (Mayo), 
69"('ahuillo,"and28  Yaqui. 
Habojoa.-Kino  map  (1702)  in  Stocklein,  Neuc 
Welt-Bott,  1726.  Hatividad  Navaioa,— Ottwo  y 
Berra.  (ieog.,  356. 1S64.  Kavahoa.— Hardy,  Travels 
in  Mexico,  438. 1829.  Kavohoua.— Orow-o  y  Berra, 
op.  cit.  Havojoa.— Censode Sonora, 9 1, 1901  (pres- 
ent official  designation). 

Nawaas.  An  unidentified  tril>e  or  band 
occupying  a  stockaded  village,  under  a 
chief  "named  Morahieek,  on  the  e.  side 
of  Connecticut  r.  between  the  Scantic 
and  the  Podunk,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
latter,  in  Hartford  co.,  Conn.,  in  the  17th 
century. 

Nawaaa— Map  of  1616  in  N.  Y.  Doe. Col.  Hist..  I. 
13.  1856.  Nawaa.— Maeauley.  N.  Y..  n,  162.  1X29. 
Ifawea.— De  Laet  (1633)  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll., 
2d  s..  I,  307,  1841.  Newaahe.— Trumbull  Ind. 
Names  Conn..  38,  1881. 

Nawacatan.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1008,  on  the  x.  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock,  in  Richmond  co.,  Va. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Nawake.  A  place  marked  as  an  Indian 
fort  on  I^attre's  map  of  1784,  on  the  upper 
Scioto,  in  Ohio.  It  may  have  twlonged 
to  the  Shawnee. 

Nawat  (•Left-hand')      The  principal 
chief  of  the  Southern  Arapaho  since  the 
death  of  Little  Raven  (q.  v.)  in  1889.  He 
was  born  alnnit  1840,  and  l»ecaine  noted 
as  a  warrior  and  buffalo  hunter,  taking 
active  part  in  the  western  border  wars 
until  the  treaty  of  Medicine  I»dge  in 
1867,  since  which  time  his  people,  as  a 
tribe,  have  remained  at  |>eace  with  the 
w  hites.    In  1890  he  took  the  lead  in  sign- 
ing the  allotment  agreement  ojiening  the 
reservation  to  white  settlement,  notwith- 
standing the  Cheyenne,  in  open  council, 
had  threatened  death  to  anyone  who 
signed.    He  several  times  visited  Wash- 
ington in  the  interest  ot  his  trilx'.  Having 
lx?eome  blind,  he  has  recently  resigned 
his  authority  toe  younger  man.    (l.  m.  ) 
Naw-gaw-nub.    See  Xayoimh. 
Nawiti.    A  term  with  three  applica- 
tions: (1)  A  Kwakiutl  town  formerly  at 
C.  Commerell,  n.  coast  of  Vancouver  id. ; 
(2)  a  modern  town,  properly  called  Me- 
loopn,  a  short  .distance  s.  of  the  preced- 
ing, from  which  it  received  its  name;  (3) 
by  an  extension  of  the  town  name  it  came 
to  be  a  synonym  for  the  Nakomgilisala 
and  Tlatlasikoala    collectively,  whose 
language  constitutes  the  "  Newettee  suIh 
dialeet  "  of  Boas.    Pop.  69  in  1906. 
Mel'oopa. — Dawson  in  Trans.  Rov.  Soc.  Can.,  see.  u. 
70.1**7\  Mah-witte.— Can. Ind.. \ff..l4'>.  1879.  Kab- 
wittia  —  Seotl  in  Ind.AiT.Rep  .316.1868.  Naue'te.— 
Boasin  Bull.Am.Geog.S<K\,227.1hS7.  Na-wee  tee.— 
Kane.  Wand,  in  N.  A.,app.,lH59.  Kawiti.-Tolmie 
andDawson.Voeabs.Bnt.  Col.,  118B.1884.  Heu-wit- 
tiet.— Dunn.  Oregon.  212. 1*44.  Newatee*.  — Sproat, 
Savage  Life.  :>14.  l*t'.s.   Neweetee— Irving.  Asto- 
ria. 107, 1*49.   Neweeteea  —  Lee  and  Frost.  Oregon. 
54.  1*44.   Neweetg.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  July 
19.   1862.    Newettee  — Dunn.  Oregon,  242.  1844. 
Vewitlim.— Armstrong,  Oregon.  136,  1857.  lfewit- 
.— Grant  in  Jour.  Roy.  Gcog.  Soe..  293.  1857, 
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Hcwitti.— Brit.  Col.  map.  1K72.  Niouetian*  — 
Nouv.  Ann.  Voy..  ix,  14,  18*21.  Ni-witui  —  Tolraie 
and  Dawson,  Vocal*.  Brit.  Col..  USB,  1884.  Koo- 
wi-tee.- Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1883. 190. 1884.  Noo  we  ti 
Ibid..  145.  1H79.  Houitliea.— Duflot  de  Mofra*. 
Oregon,  i,  139.  Ihh.  Hu  witti.— Can.  Ind.  Aff. 
1894.  279.  1896.  XumUupe.— Boa*  in  Nat.  Mut<. 
Rep  isus,  879,  1897  (own  name  for  the  town). 

Nawkaw  (?'Wood').  A  Winnebago 
chief,  known  also  as  Carrymaunee 
('Walking  Turtle'),  because  he  was  a 
mewl>er  of  the  Walking  Turtle  family, 
the  ruling  family  of  the  tril*?.  He  was 
born  in  1735,  an<l  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  98  years  in  1833.  His  residence 
was  at  Bijr  Circe  n  lake,  l>etwecn  Green 
Hay  and  Ft  Winnebago  (Portage),  Wis., 
ami  30  TO.  from  the  latter.  The  earliest 
recorded  notice  of  Nawkaw  relates  to  his 
presence,  a*  principal  chief  of  his  trilte, 
at  the  I  kittle  of  the  Thames,  Canada,  Oct. 
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5, 1813,  and  that  he  was  beside  Tectimseh 
when  the  hitter  fell  (  Wis,  Hist.  Coll.,  xiv, 
H6.  1898).  If  the  statement  in  regard  to 
his  age  be  correct,  Nawkaw  was  at  that 
time  78  years  of  age.  That  he  was  active 
in  behalf  of  his  tribe  in  peaceful  meas- 
ures for  the  remaining  vears  of  his  life  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of 
the  chief  agents  of  the  Winnebago  in 
making  settlements  and  treaties  on  their 
behalf.  His  name,  in  various  forms 
(Carimine,  Karrv-Man-ee,  Nan-kaw,  Nau- 
kaw-kary-maunle,  Karamanu,  ami  Onu- 
naka),  is  attached  to  the  treaties  of  8t 
Louis,  Mo.,  June  3,  1816;  Prairie  du 
Chien,  Wis.,  Aug.  19,  1825;  Butte  des 
Morts,  Wis.,  Aug.  11,1827;  Green  Bav, 
Wis.,  Aug.  25,  1828;  and  Prairie  du 
Chien,  Aug.  1,  1829.  But  his  most  im- 
portant acts  in  behalf  of  peace  were  his 


efforts  in  keeping  his  j>eople  from  taking 
part  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  in  1832.  "The 

Bdiey  of  Nawkaw,"  say  McKennev  and 
all  (Ind.  Tribes,  I,  316,  1858),  ""was 
decidedly  pacific,  and  his  conduct  was 
consistent  with  his  judgment  and  profes- 
sions. To  keep  his  followers  from  temp- 
tation, as  well  as  to  place  them  under  the 
eye  of  an  agent  of  our  government,  he 
eneam{>ed  with  them  near  the  agency, 
under  the  charge  of  Mr  Kinzie."  It  was 
chiefly  through  his  exertions  that  Red 
Bird  and  his  accomplices  in  the  (iagnier 
murder  were  surrendered,  and  through 
his  influence  that  clemency  was  obtained 
for  them,  for  which  purpose  he  visited 
Washington  in  1K2!>;  hut  the  pardon  for 
Red  Bird  came  after  he  died  in  prison  at 
Prairie  du  Chien.  Nawkaw  was  a  large 
man,  6  ft  tall  and  well  built.  MrsJ\inzie 
(Wau-Bun,  89,  1856)  says  he  was  a  stal- 
wart Indian,  with  a  broad,  pleasant  coun- 
tenance, the  gnat  peculiarity  of  which 
was  an  immense  under  lip,  hanging  nearly 
to  his  chin;  this  is  seen  to  some  extent 
in  his  portrait.  He  is  described  as  a 
sagacious  man,  of  Arm,  upright  charac- 
ter and  pacific  disposition,  who  filled  his 
station  with  dignity  and  commanded  re- 
spect by  his  fidelity.  One  of  his  daugh- 
ters, Fhght-of-Oeese,  married  Choukeka, 
or  Spoon  Dekaury  (Wis.  Hist.  Coll., 
xiii,  455,  1895).  A  descendant  of  Naw- 
kaw was  living  at  Stevens  Point,  WiB.,  in 
1887.  fc.  t.) 

Nawnan tough.  A  village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  in  1698,  on  the  x.  bank 
of  the  Rappahannock,  in  Richmond  co., 
Va  — Smith  ( 1629),  Va.,  i,map,  renr.  1819. 

Nawotai.  The  Bear  clan  of  theCaddo. — 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1993, 1896. 

Nawunena  ('southern  men').  The 
name  by  which  the  Southern  Arapaho, 
now  associated  with  the  Southern  Chey- 
enne in  Oklahoma,  are  known  to  the 
rest  of  the  tril>e.  -Thev  numbered  885  in 
1906. 

Ha»wuine'na».— Kroeber  in  Bull.  Am.  Mux.  Nat. 
Hi*t.,  XVIIl.  7.  1902  (Northern  Arapaho  name). 
Nawathi'neha.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,956, 
1896  ( •southerner*' :archalc  form).  Ha'wunena  — 
Mooney.  ibid.  Na-wuth'  i  ni  han  — Havdt  n,  Kth- 
nog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val..  3*21.  1%2.  Ner  mon  Bin- 
nan-see — Sehoolcmft,  Ind.  Trilies.  v,  4%.  )8f>6. 
Southern  Arapahoe*. — Official  report*.  Southern 
Band.— Schoolcraft,  op.  cit. 

Nayakaukaue.    A  former  town  on  the 

site  of  the  present  St  Helens,  Columbia 

co.,  Oreg.    According  to  Catachet  a  band 

of  the  Chinookan  family  settled  there  in 

1877  and  were  called  Nayakaukau  by  the 

Clackama. 

Nai-a-kook-wie.— Oibbs.  MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 
Nayakaukau.— Gat*chet.    MS..   B.  A.   E„  1877 

J Clackama  name).   He-ah  ko  koi.— G  ibbs.  op  eit. 
ri-a-kow-kow.— Lyman  in  Oreg.  Hist.  Soe.  Quar., 
l,  322,  1900. 

Nayakolole.  A  Willopah  village  for- 
merlv  situated  opposite  Bay  Center, 
Pacific  co.,  Wash. 
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Kwulkwul.— tiibtw,  mi  -...ok  voeab.,  B.  A.  E..  23 
(Chehalianame).  Nayi'qolole  — Bouz,  inrn.1905. 
<W'qualia.-Swan.  N.  W.  Coaxt,  211,  1857.  ftlwt'- 
qol  i  n  — Boa*,  op.  cit. 

Nayonsay's  Village.  A  former  settle- 
ment, probably  of  the  Potawatomi,  named 
after  a  chief,  situated  in  the  n.  e.  part  of 
Kendall  co.,  III.  By  treaty  of  July  29, 
1829,  a  tract  of  OtH)  acres  at  this  village 
was  ceded  to  Waishkeshaw,  a  Potawatomi 
woman,  and  her  child. 


Nay-on-say'»  Village.— Rovce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  pt.  2.  111.  mui>  1,  1900.  Nay-ou-8ay.—  Treaty  of 
1829  in  T.  S.  Ind.  Treat..  Happier ed.,  n,214. 1903. 


Nayuharuke  ( 'where  the  grass  stalk  or 
weed  is  forked.'— Hewitt).  A  palisaded 
town  occupied  bv  the  hostile  Tuscarora  in 
171.'J,  near  Snowh.il I,  Greene  co.,  X.  Car. 
They  were  defeated  here  bv  the  colonists 
with  great  loss  and  800  prisoners  taken. 
Nahardakha  —  Jour.  Va.  Council  (1713)  in  N.  C. 
Col.  Iter.,  it.  36,  1886.  Naharuke.— William*on. 
Hint.  N.  C.  1.  201,  1812.  Nahaauke  —  Pol  lor  k 
(1713)  ill  N.C.  Col.  Ree..  II.  38.  1*86.  Nahcrook. 
Homann  Heir*'  map,  1756.  Nahucke  —  Martin, 
N.  C,  I.  261.  1829.  Nayuharuke.—  (iatachet.  Tuaca- 
rorn  Ms.,  B.  A.  E..  18*5  tTuwarora  form).  No- 
ho-ro-oo  —  Moore  (1713)  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rcc.  II.  27. 
1886.  Nooherolu  —  War  map  (1711-15)  in  Wlnsor, 
HiM.  Am..  V,  346.  1887.  Wahaauka.- Pol  look, 
op.  fit. 

Nayuhi  ( AY,-yu'-/rf,  'sand  place').  A 
former  Cherokee  settlement  on  theE.  bank 
of  Tugaloo  r.,  S.  Car.,  nearly  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Panther  cr. 

Nayowea.— IK*-,  of  17-V>  quoted  by  Rovce  in  6tli 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  112,  1887.  Hayoee.— Rovce.  ibid., 
map.  Noyohe«.—l>oc.  of  1799.  ibid  .  144.  trflyulil.— 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  MO.  1900. 

Nayuuna-haidagai  (.Y<»  yu'Atu  xa'i- 
dAffa-i,  'people  of  the  great  house').  A 
subdivision  of  the  (iitins  of  the  ilaida  of 
Skidegate,  Brit.  Col.,  no  named  from  a 
large  house  that  the  family  owned  at 
Hlgahet,  an  old  town  near  Skidegate. 
The  town  chief  of  Skidegate  belongs!  to 
thus  division.  (j.  r.  b,  ) 

Ma  yu  an*  qa'edra  -  Bou*  in  12th  Rep.  N.  \V.  Trilie* 
Can..  24.  25.  1898.  Na  yu  ana  qa'etqa— Boax  In 
5th  Rep.,  ibid..  26, 1SS9.  Ha  ya'Ana  xi'-idAga-i- 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida.  273.  19Ur>. 

Naywannaakauraaoah  (  '  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  bark  or  wood.' — Hewitt). 
The  Tuscarora  name  of  a  reputed  |>eople 
"encamped  on  the  l^ake  Krie"  at  the 
time  of  the  war  ltetwecn  the  Iroquois 
and  the  Krie,  about  lt>54. 

Nay  Waunaukauraunah  — Ciifick  (1825)  in  School- 
craft.  Ind.  Tribes.  V.  643.  1855.    Waranakarana. — 

Schoolcraft,  ibid.,  iv.  200,  1854. 

Naran.  The  present  village  of  the  Aleut 
on  Atka  id.,  Alaska.  The  natives sj**ak  a 
distinct  dialect,  and  are  not  only  the 
best  otter  hunters,  but  surpass  all  others 
in  making  t>askets  out  of  grasses.  Pop. 
236*  in  1KH0;  132  in  1890. 
Atkha.-Sohwatka,  Mil.  Recon.  in  Alaska.  115. 
lvo.  Naxan.-IVtn.fT  in  10th  (Yiinus,  Alaska.  16. 
18M. 

Nazas.  A  tribe,  probably  Coahuiltccan 
or  Tamaulipan,  at  Keinosa,  Mexico,  near 
the  Kio  Grande,  in  1757.  They  were  with 
the  Narices,  Comeerudos,  and  Tejones. 
The  Nazas  ati<l  Narices  had  been  baptized 
at  Villa  del  Pilon,  Xueva  Leon  (  Joseph 


Tienda  de  Cuervo,  Informe,  1757,  MS.  in 
Archivo  General,  Historia,  lvi,  Orozco 
y  Berra,  Geog.,  294,  18o4).    (n.  e.  b.) 
Naaaa.—Tiendade  Cuervo,  op.  cit..  1757. 

Nazas.  A  former  Tenehuane  pueblo  on 
Rio  de  Nazas,  e.  central  Durango,  Mexico. 
It  was  the  seat  of  the  mission  of  Santa 
Cruz. 

Santa  Crux  de  Naxaa.  — Oroxco  y  Berra.  Geog.,  318, 
1861. 

Nchekchekokenk  (XtvPqtcEqrikhik,  or 
Xtwjtreqkdhtnik,  'the  red  little  side  hill 
or  slope^  ).  A  village  of  the  Lytton  band 
of  the  Ntlakyapamuk  on  the*  w.  side  of 
Fraser  r.,  15  m.  above  Lvtton,  Brit. 
Col. — Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Xat.  Hist., 
n,  172,  1900. 

Nchekua  ('red  rising  ground  or  emi- 
nence ' ).  A  village  of  the  Nicola  t>and  of 
the  Ntlakyapamuk,  atmut  a  mile  back  in 

the  mountains  from  Kwilchana.  Brit.  Col. 
Ntoe'ku*.-Telt  in  Mem.  Am.  Mu».  Nat.  Hist.,  ti. 
174.1900.  BtoaTwa.-Ibid.  Btcukdah. -Hill-Tout 
in  Rep.  Ethttol.  Surv.  Can.,  4.  IH199. 

Ndeyao  ( 'dog" ; probably  akin  to  Chip- 
pewa nlniiai,  1  my  pet,' '  4  my  domestic 
animate  possession,  a  term  applied  to 
dogs,  horses,  and  the  like. — W.  J.).  A  clan 
of  the  Mahican,  q.  v. 

N-da-ya'-o.— Morgan,  Ane.  Soe..  174.  1877. 

Neacoxy.  The  principal  winter  village 
of  the  Clatsop,  "formerly  at  the  mouth  of 
Neacoxie  cr.,  at  the  site  of  Seaside,  Clat- 
sop co. ,  Oreg. 

Neacoxa. — Trans.  Oregon  Pioneer  Awn..  8ti.  1887. 
Neacoxy. — Lee  and  rrttnt.  Oregon.  283.  1844.  He- 
ah-eozie. — Lyman  in  Oreg.  Hist.  Soe.  o.uar..  1,321. 
1900.  Nia'xaqoe— Boas,  Chinook  Texts,  92.  1S94 
(correct  naraei. 

Neagwaih  ('bear').     A  clan  of  the 

Seneca,  q.  v. 

A  tinionguin— French  writer  (1666)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IX,  47,  1856.  N.  e  -ar  gu-ye.  —  Morgan, 
League  Iron...  46.  80.  1851  (Seneoa  form).  Ha- 
e-ar-guy'  ee  — Morgnn,  Anc.  Soe..  153,  1877. 

Neah.  A  j>ermanent  town  of  the  Ma- 
kah  on  the  site  of  the  old  Spanish  fort, 

Port  Nunez  Gaona,  Neah  l>av,  Wash. 
Neah.— Treaty  <.i  Neah  Bay.  1855."  in  V.  S.  Ind. 
Treaties.  461.  1873.   Neaah.-Swan  in  Smithson. 
Cont..  xvi.  2.  1870. 

Neahkeluk.  An  important  Clatsop  vil- 
lage formerly  at  Point  Adams,  Clatsop 
co..  Oreg. 

Klakhelnk.— (iairdncr,  after  Framboixe  (1835),  in 
Jour.  Geog,  Soe.  Ixitid.,  XI.  255. 1841.  Neahkeluk.— 
Lvman  in  Oreg.  Hist.  Soe.  (Juar..  I,  321.  1900. 
Tia'k;elake  —  Bon-.  Chinook  Text*.  277.  1894  (na- 
tive name). 

Neahkstowt.  A  former  village  of  the 
Clatsop  near  the  present  Hammond,  Clat- 
sop co. ,  ( *reg. 

Naya'qcUowi.— Boa*,  Chinook  TexU.  233.  1894. 
Ne  ahk  ttow.— Lyman  in  Oreg.  Hist.  Soe.  Quar., 
I,  321.  1900. 

Heahumtak.  A  former  village  of  the  Al- 
sea'q.  v.  )at  the  mouth  of  A  lsear.,  Oregon. 

Neamathla.  ( Ima'la  is  a  war  and  busk 
title,  corresponding  nearly  to  '  disciplina- 
rian'). A  Seminole  chief  who  acquired 
considerable  note  during  the  Indian  hos- 
tilities of  1824-.%.  He  was  bv  birth  a 
Creek,  and  had  come  into  notice  before  the 
war  of  1812,  but  is  not  mentioned  as  a 
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chief  until  1820.  He  is  spoken  of  by  Gov. 
Duval,  of  Florida,  as  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon ability,  a  noted  orator,  with  great 
influence  among  his  people,  and  in  1824 
as  desirous  of  being  on  terms  of  amity 
with  the  United  States.  Neamathla  was 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty  of  Camp 
Moultrie,  .Sept.  18,  1823,  by  which  about 
5,000,000  acres  of  land  were  ceded  to  the 
United  States.  This  treaty,  which  was 
repudiated  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
tribe,  led  by  Osceola,  was  the  primary 
cause  of  the  war  which  shortly  followed. 
His  settlement,  known  also  as  Ft  Town 
and  Nehe  Marthla's  Town  (Woodward, 
Reminis.,  153,  1859)  was  situated  s.  of 
Flint  r.,  Ga.,  and  was  destroyed  in  the 
war  of  1816-17.  Because  of  his  treat- 
ment by  the  Florida  authorities  he  re- 
turned to  the  Creek  Nation,  where  he 
was  well  received,  and  became  an  influ- 
ential member  of  the  general  council  held 
atTukabatchi.  The  name  Neah  Kmart  h  la 
is  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Hitchiti  towns 
to  the  Creek  treatv  of  Nov.  16.  1827. 
See  McKennev  and  "Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  l, 
77,  1858. 

Neapope.    Sefc  Nahpope. 

Nebaunaubay  f  Xlltanaha,  'sleeping  per- 
son ' ).  A  mythic  character  whose  home 
is  said  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the  sea;  the 
term  is  also  applied  to  an  under- water 
bear.  Hence  the  "Merman"  gens  of 
the  Chippewa  (Warren,  Ojibways,  44, 
1885.)  (w.  j.) 

Neblaxhetama  ( 1  blue  river  village',  from 
naUeznn,  the  Kansa  name  for  Mississippi 
r.,  and  tanman,  'village').  An  ancient 
Kansa  village  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
Missouri  r.  in  the  present  Missouri.  The 
territory  was  later  occupied  by  the  Sauk 
and  Foxes. 

He  bla-zhe-ta'-ma.  — Morgan  in  N.Ani.  Rev., 45.1870. 

Necbacokee.  A  division  of  the  Chi- 
nookan  family  found  in  1800  by  Lewis 
and  Clark  on  thes.  bank  of  Columbia  r.,  a 
few  miles  Mow  Quicksand  (Sandy)  r., 
Oreg.  Their  estimated  numlier  was  100. 
Hechacohec. — Lewin  and  (Mark  Exned..  II,  217, 
1814.  Hechaooke.— Draktv  Bk.  Inds.,  ix.  1848.  He 
chscokee.  —  L<w  is  and  Clark,  op.  ••It.,  472.  He-cha- 
eo-lee. — Orij?.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  IV,  236,  1905. 
Nrchecolee. — Lewi*  and  Clark  Exped.,  II,  222, 
1814.   HeeebaokM.— Ibid..4H9. 

Hechanicok.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  on  thes.  bank  of  the 
Chickahominv  in  the  lower  part  of  Hen- 
rico co.,  Va.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  map, 
repr.  1819. 

Nechau i.  One  of  the  nine  tribes  men- 
tioned by  Francisco  de  Jesus  Maria  as 
constituting  the  Hasinai,  or  southern 
Caddo  confederacy.  He  descril)ed  its 
location  as  s.  e.  of"  the  Nabedache  tribe, 
and  half  a  league  from  the  Nacono  (Re- 
lacion,  1691,  MS.).  In  1721  Pefia,  in  his 
diary,  stated  that  the  Indians  of  el  Ma- 
cond  lived  5  leagues  from  the  crossing  of 
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the  Neches  at  the  Neche  village  (Diario, 
Mem.  de  Nueva  Kspafia,  xxvm,  36,  MS. ). 
The  Nechaui  apparently  are  not  men- 
tioned thereafter;  they  were  probably 
absorbed  by  their  neighbors,  perhaps  the 
Nabedache.  (a.  e.  b.) 

Neobe.  A  Hasinai  tribe  that,  on  the 
coming  of  the  Europeans  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  century,  lived  on  Neches 
r.  in  e.  Texas.  Their  main  village  was 
a  league  'or  more  e.  of  that  stream, 
nearly  w.  of  the  present  city  of  Nacog- 
doches and  near  the  mounds  s.  w.  of 
Alto,  Cherokee  co.  This  village  was 
visited  by  La  Salle's  party,  and  it  was  par- 
ticularly to  it  and  the  Nabedache  tribe 
across  the  stream  that  Joutel  (Margry, 
Dec.,  in,  336  et  seep,  1878)  applied  tne 
nameof  "Cenis,"  his  rendering  of  the  In- 
dian group  name  Hasinai.  This  Neche 
tribe  was  closely  allied  by  language  and 
culture  with  about  a  dozen  southern  Cad- 
doan  tribes,  includingthe  well-known  Na- 
bedache, Nacogdoche,  Hainai,  and  Naseni. 
There  are  strong  indications  that  these 
southern  tril>es,  under  the  headship  of 
the  Hainai,  formed  a  subconfedcracy 
fairly  distinct  from  the  northern  group 
of  Caddoan  tribes,  which  were  under  the 
headship  of  the  Kadohadaeho. 

The  enemies  of  the  Neche  were  the 
common  enemies  of  this  southern  Cad- 
doan group.  In  1687  some  members  of 
La  Salle's  party  went  with  them  in  a  suc- 
cessful campaign  against  the  "Canoha- 
tinno."  The  Yojuanes sometimes  invaded 
the  country  of  the  Neche  and  their  neigh- 
bors; relations  with  the  Bidai  and  Kyeish 
seem  to  have  l>een  ordinarily  unfriendly; 
but  chief  of  all  the  enemies  were  the 
Apache. 

Between  the  Neche  and  Nacachau  the 
QuerC'taran  friars,  in  1716,  established 
San  Francisco  de  los  Neches  mission,  and 
at  the  same  time  Ramon  stationed  a  gar- 
rison there.  In  1719  the  missionaries, 
fearing  a  French  attack  incident  to  the 
outbreak  of  war  between  France  and 
Spain,  deserted  this  as  well  as  the  other 
e.  Texas  missions,  and  left  it  to  be  plun- 
dered by  the  Indians.  In  1721  Gov. 
Aguayo  rebuilt  the  mission;  but  in  1731 
it  was  removed  to  San  Antonio,  where 
it  was  known  as  San  Francisco  de  la 
Kspada  (Ramon,  Derrotero;  Repre- 
sentation by  the  Missionary  Fathers, 
1716,  MS.;  Pefia,  Diario;  Kspinosa, 
Chronica  Apostolica,  418,  153,  et  seq.). 

The  Neche  trilH',  like  all  of  its  neigh- 
bors, was  insignificant  in  numl>ers.  In 
1721  Aguayo,  while  at  the  main  Neche 
village,  made  presents  to  188  men, 
women,  and  children,  which  was  con- 
sidered an  unusually  "general  distribu- 
tion" of  gifts  (Pefia,  Diarv  of  Aguavo's 
expedition,  1721.  MS.) .  the  aggregate 
of  Indians  of  this  and  the  neighl>oring 
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tribes  dependent  on  the  Neches  mission 
(probably  including  the  Nabedache,  Na- 
cono,  Nechaui,  and  Naeachau)  was  esti- 
mated bv  Kspinosa,  former  president  of 
the  missions,  at  about  one  thousand  (see 
Francisco  de  Jesus  Marfa,  Rclacion;  Ra- 
mon, Derrotero;  Kspinosa,  Chronica  Apos- 
tolica,  43U).  This  estimate  must  have  had 
a  good  foundation,  for  the  missionaries 
kept  lists  of  all  the  hamlets  and  house- 
holds. If  Rivera  l>e  correct,  it  would 
seem  that  by  1727  part  of  the  Neche  tribe 
had  moved  across  the  Rio  Neches  and 
occupied  the  Nabedache  site  of  San  PedlO 
( Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  2140,  1736).  Before 
the  end  of  the  isth  centurv  the  tribe 
apparently  became  merged  with  the 
Nabedache  and  Hainai  trills,  for  in  the 
reports  of  Solfs  (17o7),  Barrios  (1771), 
Mezieres  (177H-7H),  and  others,  it  was 
not  separately  distinguished. 

In  its  main  features  the  social  organiza- 
tion of  this  tribe  was  similar  to  that  of  all 
the  tribes  of  the  group.  They  lived  in 
agricultural  hamlets  or  single  house- 
holds scattered  around  a  main  village. 
A  household  consisted  of  several  families 
living  in  a  large  conical  grass  lodge.  The 
semicommunal  households  seem  to  have 
l>een  organized  on  the  basis  of  paternal 
right;  but  an  elder  woman  served  as  the 
economic  head.  An  exogamous  clan  or- 
ganization ex  isted,  the  details  of  which  are 
not  evident.  The  outlines  of  the  tribal 
organization  are  clear.  There  was  an 
hercd itary  civil  chief  ( eaddi OTcTt&fd i )  w ho 
also  had  priestly  functions.  He  ruled 
through  a  council  conn>osed  largely  of 
elder  and  distinguish***!  men,  and  was 
assisted  by  several  grades  of  administra- 
tive functionaries  or  public  servants,  such 
as  the  ranohat  and  the  tammas.  The  lat- 
ter were  messengers  and  overseers,  and 
inflicted  the  lesser  corporal  punishments. 

The  confederate  relations  of  this  tribe 
with  its  neigh  tars  were  more  religious 
than  governmental.  The  eaddi  of  the 
Hainai  trita  ranked  as  head  chief  of  the 
group,  but  of  greater  authority  than  any 
eaddi  was  the  head  priest,  called  rlwntKi, 
or  .rincxi,  who  kept  the  central  tire 
temple,  situated  on  the  edge  of  the 
Hainai  domain.  From  this  temple  all 
the  households  of  the  surrounding 
trills  kindled  their  tires,  directly  or 
indirectly.  For  lesser  religious  and  social 
functions  the  Neche  and  the  Hainai  tril>es 
(together  with  the  Nabedache,  perha|*s) 
formed  one  group,  while  the  Nasoni  and 
the  Nacogdoche  were  the  leading  tribes  of 
another  subgroup  for  religious  purposes 
(see  Francisco  de  Jesus  Marfa,  Relacion, 
lt»i»l,  MS.;  Teran,  Deseripeion  y  Diaria 
Dcmarcacion,  lt>91,  MS.;  Kspinosa, 
Chronica  Apostolica,  424,  4:10,  1748). 

Agriculture,  semicommunal  in  method, 
was  an  important  source  of  food  supply. 


The  chief  crops  raised  were  corn,  beans, 
sun  flowers,  melons,  calabashes,  and  to- 
bacco. Besides  hunting  the  deer  and 
small  game  abounding  in  the  vicinity,  the' 
Neche  hunted  buffalo  in  season  beyond 
the  Brazos,  and  bear  in  the  forests  toward 
the  n.  (Francisco  de  Jesiis  Marfa,  Rela- 
cion; Joutel,  Relation,  inMargrv,  Dec.,  in. 
311,  1S78;  Refia,  Diario,  1721,  MS.;  Kspi- 
nosa, Chron.  Apostolica,  422 ).  (  h.  e.  b.  ) 
Nachei. — Linares-  (1716)  iu  Mitrj-ry,  Dec.,  VI,  217, 
18S6.  Nucha. — Espinosa,  Chronica  Apostolica, 
430.1746.  Nuchas.— I  bid.,  424. 4,25, 430.  Hatch*.— 
Representation  of  Missionary  Fathers,  1716,  MS. 
Nccha. — Francisco  de  Jemls  Maria,  Relaci6n,  MS. 
Hechas.— Ibid.;  Rivera,  Diario,  lejr.  2140.  1736; 
Rivera,  Proyecto,  1728,  MS.;  Pefia,  Diario  of 
Agliayo'H  enirada,  1721.  Heita  — Francisco  de 
Jesti*  Maria,  op.  cit.  (probably  identical). 

Nechimuasath  ( A/Ham u'uaath ) .  A  sept 
of  the  Seshart,  a  Nootka  tribe. — Boas  in 
6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32,  1890. 

Necoes.  A  town,  perhaps  of  the  Cape 
Fear  Indians,  in  HkJ3,  about  20  m.  up  Cape 
Fear  r.,  probably  in  the  present  Brunswick 
co.,  N.  C. 

Nachees.— Lawson,  Voy..  115,  repr.  I860.  Necoea  — 
Ixmjr  et  al.  (1663)  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rec.  i,68,  1.SS6; 
Martin.  Hist.  N.  C.,  I.  131.  1829. 

Neconga.  A  former  village,  protably 
of  the  Miami,  in  Miami  co.,  Ind. — Hough 
in  Ind.  Geol.  Rep.,  map,  1883. 

Necootimeigh.  A  tribe  formerly  living 
at  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia  in  Oregon 
(  Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  i,  186, 1855).  It  was 
probably  Chinookan,  as  it  was  within 
Chinookan  territory;  but  the  name  may 
have  been  that  of  a  temporary  village  of 
a  neighboring  Shahaptian  tribe. 

Necotat.    A  former  Clatsop  village  at 
the  site  of  Seaside,  Clatsop  co.,  <  >reg. 
NakoCa't.— Boa*.  Chinook  Text*,  140,  iw.M.  He- 
co  tat.—  Lytnan  in  Orcjr.  Hint.  8oe.  Hilar.,  1,321, 
1900. 

Necpacha.  The  tribal  name  assigned 
to  an  Indian  baptized  at  mission  San 
Antonio  de  Valero,  Tex.?  Apr.  12,  1728 
(Valero  Hautisnios,  partida  221,  MS.  in 
the  custom  1  y  of  the  Bishop « >f  San  A  ntonio). 
He  died  shortly  after,  and  the  burial 
record  gives  his  tribal  name  as  Nactiacha. 
The  name  may  mean  Apache;  but  this 
latter  form  was  quite  well  known  at  San 
Antonio  at  the  date  named,  (ir.  k.  n. ) 
Nacpacha.— Fray  Salva  do  Amaya  in  Valero  En- 
tierros,  parti<la  79.  MS.  in  the  custody  of  the 
Bishop  of  San  Antonio. 

Nedlung.  A  Talirpingmiut  fall  village 
of  the  Okomiut  Kskimo  trita  near  thes.  k. 
extremity  of  L.  Netilling,  Baffin  land. — 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  map,  1888. 

Neecoweegee.    An  unidentified  Dakota 
l>and,  possibly  of  the  Minneconjou. 
Nee-cow -ee-g-ee.—  Catlin.  X.  Am.  Inds..  1,  222.  1*41. 

Needles.  The  true  needle  with  an  eye 
was  extremely  rare  among  the  Indians, 
the  awl  (q.  v.  )  taing  the  universal  imple- 
ment for  sewing.  The  needle  and  needle 
case  came  to  l>c  generally  employed  only 
after  the  advent  of  the  whites,  although 
bone  needles  3  to  5  in.  long  are  common  in 
Ontarioand  thelroquoisareaof  New  York. 
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The  few  needles  that  have  been  found  in 
western  areheological  sites  are  large  and 
clumsy  and  could  have  been  employed 
only  in  coarse  work,  such  as  the  mats  of 
the  Quinaielt,  who  in  making  them  use  a 
wooden  needle  to  tie  the  rushes  together 
with  cord.  A  similar  needle  is  used  in 
house  building  by  the  Papago.  The  Es- 
kimo, however,  possessed  tine  needles  of 
ivory,  suitable  for  many  of  the  uses  to 
which  the  steel  needle  is  put,  and  the 
metal  thimble  was  imitated  in  ivorv. 
Among  them  the  needle  case,  artistically 
and  in  other  respects,  reached  its  highest 
developiuent.likeall  the  objects  that  were 
subjected  to  the  ingenuity  of  this  ]>eople. 
Eskimo  needle  cases  were  usually  carved 
of  ivorv  or  formed  from  hollow  bones 
(Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  R  A.  E.,  lHiH)).  In 
the  S.  \V.  the  sharp  spine  of  the  yucca  fur- 
nished a  natural  needle,  the  thread  being 
formed  of  the  attached  fiber.  Wooden 
knitting  needles  were  used  among  the 
Pueblos.  The  N.  W.  coast  tribes  some- 
times made  needle  cases  of  copper  and 
later  of  iron.  ( w.  h.) 

Neerchokioon.  A  Chinookan  tribe,  said 
tonuml>er  1,340,  found  by  Lewis  and  Clark 
in  1806  on  the  s.  side  of  Columbia  r.,  a  few 
miles alx>veSauvies  id.,  Oreg.  A  division 
of  Lewis  and  Clark's  "Shahala  nation." 

Nf  -er-chc-ki-oo.—  <  iriir.  Jour.  Lewis  mid  Chirk,  IV, 
2«. 1905  Nwrchokioo.-Ix-wU  and  Chirk  Expcd., 
11/217,  Sis,  IHU. 

Neeskotting.  The  gaffing  of  fish  in  shal- 
low water  at  night  with  the  aid  of  a  lan- 
tern. A  long  j>ole  with  a  hook  at  the  end 
is  used  (Starr,  Aiuer.  Ind.,  51,  1899). 
The  -ing  is  the  English  sultix,  and  neetkot 
is  proliablv  the  equivalent  in  the  Mas- 
sachuset  dialect  of  Algomjuian  of  the 
Micmac  nigog,  'hari^Mm'  (r-crland,  Foy. 
Canad.,  Ill,  1865),  which  apjK'ars  as 
nigogue  in  Canadian  French.    (  a.  k.  c.  ) 

Neeslous.  Given  as  a  division  of  Tfiin- 
shian  on  I^aredo  canal,  n.  w.  coast  of 
British  Columbia.  The  Haida  speak  of 
Nfolas  as  a  Tsimshian  chief  living  in  this 
di»»tri<t. 

Nercelowe* — Giblw  after  Anderson  in  Hist.  Hag., 
"4.  1><62.  Heecelowa.— < 'oue«  and  Kinsley.  Stand. 
Nut.  Hist.,  pt.  6.  136.  1*8.%.  Hees-lous— Kane, 
Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app..  1859. 

Negabamat,  No6l.  A  converted  Mon- 
tagnais  chief,  who  lived  at  SiHery, 
<}uel»ec;  l>orn  about  the  beginning  of  tlie 
17th  century.  He  was  baptized,  with  his 
wife  Marie  and  his  son  Charles,  in  1639. 
Although  general  I  v  peaceful  after  embrac- 
ing Christianity,  he  frequently  engaged 
in  war  with  the  Iroquois,  always  enemies 
of  the  Montagnais.  In  1052  he  was  a 
member  of  a  delegation  sent  by  his  tribe 
to  Holirit  aid  from  Gov.  Dudley,  of  New 
England,  against  the  Iroquois.'  He  also 
appeared  in  behalf  of  his  people  and 
acted  on  the  part  of  the  French  during  the 
convention  at  Three  Rivers.  Quel>ec,  in 
1645,  where  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made 


with  the  Inxjuois  and  other  tribes.  He 
was  selected  by  Pore  Druillettes  to  ac- 
company him  on  his  visit  to  the  Abnaki 
in  1651,  at  which  time  he  was  alluded  to 
by  the  French  as  "Captain  Sillery."  It 
was  through  his  efforts  that  peace  was 
made  by  the  French  with  one  of  the  tribes 
on  t  he  coast  s.  of  Quelle,  neighbors  of  the 
Abnaki,  seemingly  the  Malecite  or  Nor- 
ridgewoek.  On  his  death,  Mar.  19,  1666, 
his  war  chief,  Negaskouat,  became  his 
successor.  Negabamat  was  a  firm  friend 
of  the  French,  and  after  his  conversion 
was  their  chief  counsellor  in  regard  to 
their  movements  on  the  lower  St  Law- 
rence, (c.  t.  ) 

Negahnquet,  Albert.  A  Potawatomi,  the 
first  full-blood  Indian  of  the  United  States 
to  be  ordained  a  Roman  Catholic  priest. 
Born  near  St  Marys,  Kans  ,  in  1874,  he 
moved  with  his  parents  to  the  Potawatomi 
res.  (now  Pottawatomie  co.,  Ok  la. ),  where 
he  entered  the  Catholic  mission  school 
conducted  by  the  Benedictine  monks  at 
Sacred  Heart  Mission,  making  rapid  prog- 
ress in  his  studies  and  gaining  the  friend- 
ship of  his  teachers  by  nis  tractable  char- 
acter, loiter  he  entered  the  College  of  the 
Propaganda  Fide  in  Rome,  and  was  there 
ordained  a  priest  in  1903.  The  same  year 
he  returned  to  America  and  has  since 
engaged  in  active  religious  work  among 
the  Indians. 

Negaouichiriniouek  ('people  of  the  fine 
sand  v  I  teach.'—  A.  F.C. ).  A  tribe  or  band 
living  in  1658  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mis- 
sion of  St  Michel  near  the  head  of  Green 
bay,  Wis.;  probably  a  part  of  the  Ottawa 
tribe,  possibly  the  Nassauaketon.  They 
are  located  by  the  Jesuit  Relation  of  1648 
on  the  s.  side  of  L.  Huron  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Ottawa.  In  1658,  fleeing  l»efore 
the  Iroquois,  they  came  to  the  country  of 
the  Potawatomi  at  Green  Imy  precisely 
as  the  Ottawa  did  and  at  the  same  time. 
Negaouich.— Tailhan  in  i'errot.  Mom..  221,  1*6-1 

i''k'sIUin<»i8NeKaouich"  )•  Heraouichiriniouek.— 
en.  Kel.  1658,21,  185*.  Neg^iouickirinouek.—  IVrmt 
Int.  1720),  Mom..  221,  1864.  Kigouaouichirinik.— 
Jen.  Uol.  1648,  62,  1*58. 

Negas.  A  f<  •rmer  Abnaki  village  in  Pe- 
nobecot  co. ,  Me. 

Negaa.— Willi*  in  Me.  Hiat.Soe.  Coll.,  IV,  108,  1856. 
Hique.  —  Aleedo,  Die.  Oeog.,  Ill,  335,  1788 
(Identical?). 

Negro  and  Indian.  The  first  negro 
slaves  were  introduced  into  the  New 
World  (1501-03)  ostensibly  to  labor  in 
the  place  of  the  Indians,  who  showed 
themselves  ill-suited  to  enforced  tasks 
and,  moreover,  were  being  ex  term inated 
in  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  Indian- 
negro  intermixture  has  proceeded  on  a 
larger  scale  in  South  America,  but  not  a 
little  has  also  taken  place  in  various  parts 
of  the  northern  continent.  Wood  (  New 
England's  Prospect,  77,  16.S4)  tells  how 
some  Indiana  of  Massachusetts  in  1633, 
coming  across  a  negro  in  the  top  of  a  tree, 
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were  frightened,  surmising  that  "  he  was 
Abamacho,  or  the  devil."  Nevertheless, 
intermixture  of  Indians  and  negroes  has 
occurred  in  New  England.  About  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century  the  Indians  of 
Marthas  Vineyard  began  to  intermarry 
with  negroes,  the  result  licing  that  "the 
mixed  nice  increased  in  numbers  and  im- 
proved intemperance  and  industry."  A 
like  intermixture  with  similar  results  is 
reported  about  the  same  time  from  parts 
of  C.  Cod.  Among  the  Mashpce  in  1802 
very  few  pure  Indians  were  left,  there  be- 
ing a  number  of  mulattocs  ( Ma>«.  Hist. 
Soc.CoM.,  i,  200;. iv,  200;  ibid.,  2ds.,  in, 
4;  cf.  Prince  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  no. 
3,  1907).  Robert  Uantoul  in  1833  ( Hist. 
Coll.  Essex  Inst.,  xxiv,  8H  states  that 
"the  Indians  are  said  to  be  improved  by 
the  mixture."  In  1890,  W.  H.  Clark 
(Johns  Hopk.  Univ.  Circ,  x,  no.  84,  28) 
says  of  the  Gay  Head  Indians:  "Although 
one  otiserves  much  that  betokens  the 
Indian  type,  the  admixture  of  negro  and 
white  blood  has  materially  changed 
them."  The  dej>ortation  of  the  Pequot 
to  the  Bermudas  after  the  defeat  of  1638 
may  have  led  to  admixture  there.  The 
Pequot  of  Groton,  Conn.,  who  in  1832 
numbered  but  40,  were  reported  as  con- 
siderably mixed  with  white  and  negro 
blood,  and  the  condition  of  the  few  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Paugusset  of  Milford 
in  1849  was  about  the  same  (De  For- 
est, Hist  Inds.  Conn.,  350,  1853).  Of 
the  Indians  in  Ledyard  we  read  (ibid., 
445):  "None  of  the  pure  Pequot  race  are 
left,  all  being  mixed  with  Indians  of 
other  tribes  or  with  whites  and  negroes." 
Ivong  Island  presents  another  point  of 
Indian-negro  admixture.  Of  theShinne- 
cock  on  the  s.  shore,  Gatschetin  1889  ( Am. 
Antiq.,  xi,  390,  1889)  observes:  "There 
are  150  individuals  now  going  under  this 
name,  but  they  are  nearly  all  mixed  with 
negro  blood,  dating  from  the  times  of 
slavery  in  the  Northern  states."  Still 
later  *M.  R.  Harrington  (Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  XVI,  37,  1903)  notes  the  occur- 
rence in  many  individuals  of  l>oth  Indian 
and  nevrro  somatic  characters.  These 
Shinnecock  evidently  have  not  been  so 
completely  Africanized  as  some  authori- 
ties ljelieve.  The  remnant  of  the  Mon- 
tauk  in  Ea*t  Hampton  are  reported  by 
W.  W.  Tooker  (Ind.  Place-names,  iv, 
1889)  to  l»e  mixed  with  negroes,  though 
still  recognizable  by  their  aboriginal  fea- 
tures. The  region  of  Chesapeake  bay 
furnishes  evidences  of  Indian-negro  inter- 
mixture. The  fact,  pointed  out  bv  Brin- 
ton  (Am.  Antiq.,  ix,  352,  1887),  that  the 
list  of  the  numerals  1  -10 given  as  Nanti- 
coke  in  a  manuscript  of  Pvrheus,  the 
missionary  to  the  Mohawk,  dating  from 
1780,  is  really  Mandingo  or  a  closely 
relate* I  African  language,  indicates  con- 


tact or  intermixture.  Of  the  Pamunkey 
and  Mattaponv  of  Virginia,  Col.  Aylett 
(Rep.  Ind.,  U.*S.  Census  1890,  602)  states 
that  there  has  been  a  considerable  mix-, 
tureof  white  and  negro  blood,  principally 
the  former.  Traces  of  Indian  blood  are 
noticeable,  according  to  (i.  A.  Townsend 
(Seribner's  Mag.,  no.  72,  518,  1871),  in 
many  of  the  freeborn  negroes  of  the  e. 
shore  of  Marvland.  AccordingtoMooney 
(Am.  Anthrop.t  i"t  132,  1890),  "there 
is  not  now  a  native  full-blood  Indian 
speaking  his  own  language  from  Dela- 
ware bay  to  Pamlico  sound,"  those  who 
claim  to  1x3  Indians  having  much  negro 
blood.  We  find  not  only  Indian-negro 
intermixture,  but  also  the  practice  of 
negro  slavery  among  the  Indians  of  the 
s.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  states.  The  Melun- 
geons  of  Hancock  co.,  Tenn.,  but  form- 
erly resident  in  North  Carolina,  are  said 
to  "be  "a  mixture  of  white,  Indian,  and 
negro"  (Am.  Anthrop.,  u,  347,  1889). 
The  so-called  Croatan  (q.  v.)  of  North 
Carolina  and  Rcdbones  of  South  Carolina 
seem  to  be  of  the  same  mixture.  The 
holding  of  negro  slaves  bv  the  tribes  of 
the  Carolinas  led  to  considerable  inter- 
marriage. There  has  been  much  negro 
admixture  among  the  Seminole  from  an 
early  period,  although  the  remnant  still 
living  in  Florida  is  of  comparatively  pure 
Indian  blood.  Of  the  other  Indians  of 
Muskhogean  stock  theCreeksseem  to  have 
most  miscegenation,  fully  one-third  of  the 
tritic  having  perceptible  negro  admixture. 
In  the  time  of  De  Soto  a  "queen"  of 
the  Yuchi  ran  away  with  one  of  his 
nejiro  slaves.  Estevanico,  the  famous 
comi>anion  of  Catieza  de  Vaca,  the  ex- 
plorer,in  1528-36,  was  a  negro,  and  the  im- 
portance of  negro  conqianions  of  Spanish 
explorers  has  been  discussed  by  Wright 
(Am.  Anthrop.,  iv,  217-28,  1902).  Of 
Algonquian  peoples  the  Shawnee,  and 
the  Chippewa  of  Minnesota,  etc.,  furnish 
some  cases  of  Indian-negro  intermar- 
riage— the  fathers  negro,  the  mothers 
Indian.  The  Canadian  Tuscarora  of  the 
Iroquoian  stock  are  said  to  have  some 
little  negro  blood  among  them,  and  Grin- 
nell  rei»orts  a  few  persons  of  evident  negro 
blood  among  the  Piegan  and  Kainah. 
Some  of  the  Indian  tril>es  of  the  plains 
and  the  far  W.  have  taken  a  dislike  to  the 
negro,  and  he  often  figures  to  disadvantage 
in  their  myths  and  legends.  Marcy,  in 
1853,  reports  this  of  the  Comanche,  and 
in  1891  the  present  writer  found  it  true 
to  a  certain  extent  of  the  Kutenai  of 
s.  k.  British  Columbia.  Nevertheless, 
a  few  cases  of  intermarriage  are  reported 
from  this  region.  The  Caddo,  former 
residents  of  Ixmisiana  and  e.  Texas,  ap- 
pear to  have  much  negro  blood,  and  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  proliable  that  manv 
of  the  negroes  of  the  whole  lower  Atlantic 
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and  Gulf  region  have  much  of  Indian 
blood.  Lewis  and  Clark  reported  that 
gome  of  the  N.  W.  Indian-,  for  mysterious 
reasons,  got  their  negro  servant  to  consort 
"with  the  Indian  women,  so  much  were 
they  taken  with  him.  According  to 
6wanton  the  richest  man  among  the  Skid- 
egate  Haida  is  a  negro.  In  the  Indian- 
negro  half-breed,  as  a  rule,  the  negro 
type  of  features  seems  to  predominate. 
The  relation  of  the  folklore  of  the  negroes 
in  America  to  that  of  the  American  al)o- 
rigines  has  l>ecn  the  subject  of  not  a  little 
discussion.  In  regard  to  the  "Uncle 
Remus"  stories,  Crane  (Pop.  Sci.  Mo., 
xvm,  324-33,  1881)  and  (ierber  (Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  vi,  245-57,  1893)  assume 
the  African  origin  of  practically  all  these 
myths,  and  hold  that  such  borrowing  as 
has  taken  place  has  been  from  the  negroes 
by  the  Indians.  Powell  (Harris,  Uncle 
Remus,  introd.,  1895)  and  Mooncv  (19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  232-34,  1900)  entertain 
the  opinion  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  myths  in  question  are  indigenous 
with  the  Indians  of  s.  e.  United  States. 
The  latter  points  out  that  "in  all  the 
southern  colonies  Indian  slaves  were 
bought  and  sold  and  kept  in  servitude 
and  worked  in  the  fields  side  by  side 
with  negroes  up  to  the  time  of  the'Revo- 
lution."  The  conservatism  of  the  In- 
dian and  his  dislike  or  contempt  for  the 
negro  must  have  prevented  his  borrowing 
much,  while  the  itnitativeness  of  the  lat- 
ter and  his  love  for  comic  stories  led  him, 
Moonev  thinks,  to  absorb  a  good  deal  from 
the  Indian.  He  also  holds  that  the  idea 
that  such  stories  are  necessarily  of  negro 
origin  is  due  largely  to  the  common  but 
mistaken  notion  that  the  Indian  has  no 
sense  of  humor. 

In  addition  to  the  writings  cited,  con- 
sult a  special  study  bv  Chamberlain  in 
Science,  xvn,  85-90,  1891.  See  Mired 
blood*,  Race  iutms*t  Slavery.     (a.  f.  c. ) 

Negro  Town.  A  village  mentioned  in 
183*>  as  near  Withlacoochee  r.,  Fla.,  and 
bumed  in  that  year  bv  the  Americans 
(Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4,  135,  1848).  It 
was  probably  occupied  by  runaway  slaves 
and  Seminole. 

Ne gusset.  A  former  village,  probably 
of  the  Abnaki,  about  the  site  of  Wool- 
wich, Me.    The  site  was  sold  in  1639. 

N*»saque.—  Smith  (1016)  in  Muss.  Hilt.  Soc.  Coll., 
3(1  III.  22  1*33.  Hauteag.-Sewull  (1833)  ill  Me. 
Hi*t.  Soc.  Coll.,  II,  207,  1847.  Neguatcag  — Sewall 
(KBi.ibid..  190  (misprint.)  HtfMSMf  —  Willis, 
ibid..  233.  HfMMM( .— Deed  of  1648  quoted  by 
Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  3.  100,  184s.  Neguaoct.— 
Sewall  (1833)  in  Me.  Hist. Soe. Coll..  II.  207.  18»7. 
Nerusaet.  —  Deed  of  1648  quoted  by  Drake.  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  3.  100.  1848. 

Negwagon.  A  chief  of  the  Ottawa  of  the 
M  ieh 1 1  i  mack i nac  region  of  M  ich igan ,  com- 
monly known  as  Little  Wing,  or  Wing, 
and  also  called  Xingwcegon.  Although 
the  United  States  had  declined  the  proffer 
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of  Indian  services  in  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  in  1812,  Negwagon  espoused  the 
American  cause  and  lost  a  son  in  battle, 
whereupon  he  adopted  Austin  E.  Wing. 
When  the  British  took  possession  of 
Michilimackinac,  Negwagon  retired  with 
his  people  to  their  hunting  grounds,  hoist- 
ing the  American  Hag  over  his  camp. 
Happening  to  be  alone,  he  was  visited  by 
British  soldiers,  who  ordered  him  to 
strike  his  flag.  Obeying  the  command, 
he  wound  the  emblem  around  his  arm, 
and,  drawing  his  tomahawk,  said  to  the 
officer,  "  Englishmen,  Negwagon  is  the 
friend  of  the  Americana,  He  has  but  one 
flag  and  one  heart;  if  you  take  one  you 
shall  take  the  other!"  Then  sounding  a 
war  cry  he  assembled  his  warriors  and 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  peace  and  to 
hoist  the  flag  again.  After  the  close  of 
the  war  he  annually  visited  Detroit  with 
his  family  in  two  large  birchbark  canoes 
with  an  American  flag  flying  from  the 
stern  of  each.  l>ewis  Cass,  then  stationed 
at  Detroit,  never  failed  to  reward  him  on 
the  occasion  of  these  visits  with  two  new 
flags.  By  treaty  of  Mar.  28,  1836,  he  was 
granted  an  annuity  of  $100,  payable  in 
money  or  goods.  Negwagon  is  described 
as  having  been  very  large  in  stature.  A 
county  of  Michigan  was  named  in  his 
honor,  but  the  name  was  subsequently 
changed.  Consult  Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
m,  1857.  (c.  t.  ) 

Nehadi  ( XexA'dt,  1  people  of  NGx ' ) .  A 
Tlingit  division  living  at  Sanya,  Alaska, 
peculiar  as  being  outside  of  both  Tlingit 
phratries  and  able  to  marry  into  any 
other  group.  It  is  said  to  l>e  of  Tsiui- 
shian  origin.  (j.  k.  s.  ) 

Nehalem.  ASalish  tribe  formerly  living 
on  or  near  Nehalem  r.,  in  x.  w.  Oregon,  but 
nowon<irandeRonderes.  Pop.  28in  1871. 
Naalem— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  39,  32d  Cong.,  l*t  wss..  2, 
185*2.  Ntfum. — Framboise  quoted  by  Gairdner 
(1835)  in  Jour.  Geog.  Hoc.  bond.,  XI,  255,  1841. 
Na-e'-luxn.—  Dorsey.  Naltnnnetiinne  MS.  voeab., 
B.A.  E..1884.  Hahelem.— DuflotdeMofras. Oregon, 
II.  104. 1844.  Nehalenu.— Pnlnier  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doe. 
93.  34tb  Cong.,  lnt  Hess.,  111.  1K56.  Nehalim  — 
Victor  in  Overland  Mo..  VII,  316. 1*71  •  Nehalina. — 
Geary  in  Ind.  AIT.  Ren..  171.  I860.  He-i'l&n.— 
Gatachet,  M.S.,  B.  A.  E.  (Nestueca  name. ) 

Nehaltmoken.  A  body  of  Salish  under 
the  Fraser  su{)erintendencv,  British  Co- 
lumbia.—Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  79,  1878. 

Nehemathla.    See  Xeamathla. 

Nehjao  ( Xe-h'-ja-o,  'wolf').  A  clan  of 
the  Mahican. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  174, 
1877. 

Nehogatawonaha.  A  band  of  the  Dakota 
near  St  Croix  r.,  in  Minnesota  or  Wis- 
consin, in  1778.  It  was  one  of  the  three 
river  bands. 

Nehogatawonaher.— Balbi.  Atliix  Etbnog.,  xxxiii. 
1774.  1826.  Nehogatawonahi.— Carver.  Trav.,  00, 
1778. 

Neholohawee.  Given  bv  Haywood 
(Hist.  Tenn.,  270,  1823)  as  the  name  of  a 
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Cherokee  clan,  signifying  'blind  sa- 
vanna*. No  such  clan  name  or  meaning 
exists  in  the  tribe,  and  the  name  is  evi- 
dently a  bad  corruption  either  of  Ani'- 
kilahi  or  of  Ani'-Gatagewi,  Cherokee  clan 
names,  the  latter  having  a  slight  resem- 
blance to  the  word  for  'swamp'  or  'sa- 
vanna', (j.  m.  ) 

Nchowmean  (Xx'omYn,  meaning  doubts 
ful).  A  village  of  the  Lytton  band  of 
Xtlakyapamuk,  on  the  w.  side  of  Fraser 
r.,  1£  m.  aU»ve  Lytton,  Brit.  Col. 

Nchowmean. — ("an.  Ind.  Aff..  79. 1K78.  H'homi'a.— 
Hill-Tout  in  Kep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can..  -I,  1*99. 
Nhumeen— Can.  Iml.  Aff.  1892.  312.  1K'.«. 
Nohomeea. — Brit.  Col.  Map,  Iml.  Aff.,  Victoria. 
1*72.  Ha'dmi'n.— Trit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mu.«.  Nat. 
Hist.,  II.  1?2.  190U. 

Neihahat.  An  unidentified  village  or 
tribe  mentioned  bv  Joutcl  in  1689  (Mar- 
grv,  Dec,  ill,  409,"l878)  as  an  ally  of  the 
Kadohadacho. 

Neiuningaitoa.  A  settlement  of  the 
Aivilirmiut  Eskimo  on  an  island  x.  of  the 
entrance  to  Lyon  inlet,  at  the  s.  end  of 

Melvillej)enin.,  Canada. 

Neyuaia*  Eit  dua.  —  Parry.  Second  V«>j\.  162.  1824. 

Winter  bland.— Ibid. 

Nekah  (Xfka,  'goose').    A  gens  of  the 

0  111  I )  I     \V  •  1 

Ne  kah -Wa'rren.  Hist.  Ojibways,  46.  lS.«si. 
Hi  ka.— Wm.  Jom-a,  inf  n,  1906. 

Nekoubaniste.  A  tril>e,  probably  Mon- 
tagnais,  formerly  liviug  x.  w.  of  L.  St  John, 
Quelle. 

HeconbaTiitea.— Lattre.    map.    17M  (misprint). 
Nekoubaniates.— Bellin.  map.  17.V>;  Alcedo.  Die. 
Geo*.,  ill.  2M,  '290;  IV,  210.  178s.  Keloubanistet. 
r>naiitaan«l  Kapilly,  map.  1777  i  misprint ». 

NekaMisniB  (' round  isle'  ).  A  former 
Chitimacha  village  opposite  He  aux  Ois- 

eaux,  in  Lac  de  la  Fausse  Pointe,  I  .a. 
NeTcunai'mi*.— «at.M-bet  in  Trans.  Anthmp.  Soe. 
Wash.,  n.  152,  la«3. 

Nekan-.tu.tai  («\3hr*n  tUrttf-i,  'the 
Stustas  of  Naikun').  A  sul>division  of 
the  Stustas,  a  family  of  the  Eagle  clan  of 
thellaida(q.  v.).  As  their  name  implies, 
they  live*!  near  the  great  sand  point  called 
Naikun,  or  Rose  spit.  J.  n  >  ) 

Naeku'n  sta«taai'. -Bms  in  12th  Rep.  X.W. Tribes 
Can..  23.  I*'-**.  Weku'n  stArta'-i.— Swanton,  Com. 
Haida.  276,  19*15. 

Nelcelchumnee.  (riven  as  one  of  the 
tribefl  on  Fresno  res.,  Cal.,  in  1861,  num- 
bering 85  (Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  219,  1861). 
Apparently  the  only  mention  of  the  tril>e, 
which  is  presumably  Moquelumnau. 

Nellagottme  ( 'people  at  the  end  of  the 
world').  A  division  of  the  Kawcho- 
dinne,  occupying  the  country  on  L.  Simp- 
son and  along  Anderson  r., Canada,  next 
to  the  Kskimo.  Anderson  and  others 
(Hind,  Labrador  Penin.,  n,  2»>o,  is««) 
called  them  half  Kawehodinne  and  half 
Kutchin.  MactWanei  ibid.,  259)  said  they 
erect  lodges  of  turf  <>n  jxdes.  Ross  said 
in  1860  that  the  Kawehodinne  rending  in 
the  country  around  Ft  (iood  Hope  ex- 
tended l>eyond  the  Arctic  circle  on  Mac- 
kenzie r.,  coming  into  contact  with  the 
Kutchin,  with  whom,  by  intermarriage, 


they  have  formed  the  tribe  Bastard 
Loucheux. 

Batard  Loucheux. — Hind,  Labrador  I'enin..  II. 260. 
1*">3.  Batard*  Loucheux.  —  I'etitot,  Diet.  I>ene-Din- 
djie,  xx.ls7»i.  Loucheux  Batard*. — R»»»s,  MS.,  B.  A. 
E..  1*59.  H ne-la  gottiae.  —  I'etitot  in  Bui.  8oe. 
G£ot>.  Paris,  chart.  1*75.  Hae-Ua  Gottiae.— Petitot, 
A u tour  du  lae  dea  Enclaves,  3»>2.  IsVl.  Tpa-pa  Oot- 
tine.—  Ibid.(='ocean  people ' ).  Vieux  de  la  Mer. — 
Ibid. 

Nellmole.  A  rancheria  txdonging  to  the 
former  Dominican  mission  of  San  Miguel 
de  la  Frontera,  w.  coast  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, al>out  30  m.  s.  of  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Its  inhabitants  sj>oke  a  Dieguefio  dia- 
lect.—Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mav  18, 
1800. 

Nelust*  {Xe-lu*-t<>,  'the  hollow  leaf), 
(iiven  by  Haywood  (Tenn.,  276,  1823)  as 
a  clan  of  the  Cherokee.  No  such  clan 
now  exists,  but  there  is  some  evidence  of 
the  former  existence  of  a  Cherokee  clan 
taking  its  name  from  the  hollv  (rutf/A); 
the  clan  name  would  probable  have  lieen 
Ani'-lVtlstI'.  *    (j.  m.) 

Neman.  A  former  Chinook  village  on 
the  site  of  the  present  town  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  k.  side  of  Shoal  water  bav. 
Wash. 

Mar  hoo. — Swan.  X.  W.  C<uL«t.  211,  1^7.  Mix. — 
Boas.inrn,  1905  <<'hehalisnaine>.  We 'ma.— Ibid, 
(own  name).  TctEma'x.— Ibid.  tChehalis  name 
for  the  villager-). 

Nemalquinner.  A  Chinookan  tribe,  l>e- 
longiug  to  the  Cnshook  di  vision  (q.  v.)  of 
Lewis  and  Clark,  which  lived  in  1K06  at 
thefallsof  the  Willamette,  in  Oregon,  but 
also  had  a  temporary  house  on  the  N.  end 
of  Sauvies  id.,  where  they  went  occasion- 
ally to  collect  wapjwitoo.  They  num- 
bered 200,  in  4  house*. — Lewis  and  Clark 
Exj>ed.,  II,  219.  1S14. 

Kemalquinner.— lx-wis  and  Clark  Kxped.,  It,  219, 
1*14.  He-mal-quin  ner  ».— OriK.  Jour.  Lew  is  and 
Chirk,  vr.  116,  lyO-V 

Nemoy.    Noted  as  a  Snake  Iwnd  at  the 

heed  of  Madison  r.,  Mont.,  one  of  the 

head  forks  of  the  Missouri.    This  would 

place  the  band  in  Tukuarika  territory, 

though  the  name  is  not  identified  with 

any  known  division. 

Ne-moy.— I>ewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  I,  map,  1814. 

Nenabozho.    S«*e  Xanaltozho. 

Nenekunat.    See  Xinh/rit. 

Nenelkyenok  (AV^nflJK^Aldr.  'people 
from  the  headwaters  of  the  river).  A 
gensof  the  Nimkish,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — 
B<»as  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  331,  1807. 

Nenelpae  ( A7 'w'/jxu,  'those  on  the  up- 
per end  of  the  river').  A  gens  of  the 
Koeksotenok,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. —  Boas  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1805,  330,  1897. 

Nennequi.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  l»een  Ksselen.  —  Tavlor  in  Cal. 
Fanner,  Apr.  20,  1S00. 

Nenohuttahe.    See  MiM  A"///cr. 

Nenoothlect  (  X>-n<>oth-lrct) .  A  former 
Chinookan  triU-  living  28  m.  trom  The 
Dalles,  on  Columbia  r.,  Oreg.  —  l**e  and 
Frost,  Oregon,  176,  1844. 
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Neodakheat  ( Xe-o'-dak-hc'-ut,  '  head  of 
the  lake' ).  Given  by  Morgan  as  a  former 
Cavuga  village  at  the  head  of  Cavuga  lake, 
on  the  eiteof  Ithaca,  X .  Y.  In  1 750,  Cam- 
nierhoff,  Zeist>erger's  companion,  called 
the  lake  there  dan iataregechiat,  with  the 
same  meaning.  In  1 760  Zeisbcrger  again 
visited  the  place  and  said  a  Delaware  vil- 
lage existed  at  the  end  of  the  lake.  Three 
or  4  m.  off  was  a  Tutelo  village  with  a 
Cayuga  chief.    The  Tutelo  had  been 

E laced  there  by  the  Iroquois,  (w.  m.  b.  ) 
e-o-dak  he-»t.— Morgan,  Ixmmtuc  Iroq..  470,  1851. 
Oeyendehit. — Ponchot  map  ( 17f>H)  in  N.  Y.  I><>»\  Col. 
Hurt.,  X.  694, 1K58  (possibly  identical  j.  0  nya'  de- 
a"-kan  hyat — Hewitt,  infn.  1H*6  (Seneca  form). 

Neokautah  ( Four  Legs).  The  Meno- 
minee name  of  a  WinnelKUzo  chief  whose 
village,  commonly  known  as  Four  Legs 
Village,  was  situated  at  the  point  where 
Fox  r.  leaves  L.  Winnebago,  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Neenah,  W  innebago  co., 
Wis.  According  to  Draper  (Wis.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  x,  114, 1888),  while  living  here 
Neokautah  for  a  time  claimed  tribute  from 
Americans  who  tossed  his  village.  With 
Dekaurv  and  other  Winnebago  chiefs  he 
joined  in  the  war  against  the  United 
States  in  1812-13,  reaching  the  seat  of 
hostilities  in  time  to  join  Tccumseh  in 
the  fighting  at  Ft  Meigs,  Ohio,  and  later 
engaged  in  the  attack  on  Ft  Sandusky, 
so  ablv  defended  by  Croghan  (Grignon's 
Recolfections  in  Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  ill, 
269,  1857).  Neokautah  was  one  of  the 
representatives  of  his  people  at  the  jx»ace 
conference  at  Mackinaw,  Mich.,  June  3, 
1815,  and  was  a  signer  of  the  treaty  of 
Prairie  du  Chien,  W  is. ,  A  ug.  1 9, 1 825,  under 
the  French  name  44  Les  quatres  jambes," 
as  leading  representative  of  his  trilnv 
His  Winnebago  name  is  given  as  Hoot- 
shoapkau,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  sel- 
dom used.  (c.  t.  ) 

Neolithic  age.  A  term,  signifying 4  new 
stone  age,'  applied  originally  in  Kurojie  to 
the  culture  period  that  followed  the  Paleo- 
lithic ('old  stone')  age  and  preceded  the 
Bronze  or  Metal  age,  the  serration  as 
the  name  implies,  being  chronologic.  In 
northern  America  at  the  period  of  dis- 
covery the  native  culture  was  that  of  the 
Stone  age  in  general,  all  stages  of  stone 
art  being  represented  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  It  is  thus  not  possible  to  separate 
the  culture  as  a  whole  on  a  time  basis, 
and  the  terms  Neolithic  and  Paleolithic 
are  not  applicable  save  in  a  theoretical 
sense,  L  ft,  on  the  assumption  that  each 
triljeorgroupof  tribes  that  had  achieved 
the  higher  stone  culture  had  necessarily 
at  an  earlier  period  passed  through  the 
lower.   Bee  Antiquity.        (w.  n.  b.) 

Reomaitaneo  (nroma*,  4sand  piled  in 
hills';  hrtfVneo,  'men,  people':  'sand-hill 
people').  A  band  of  the  Heviq^nipahis 
division  of  the  Cheyenne,  so  called  from 
having  formerly  ranged  chiefly  in  the 
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"sand-hill  country"  of  N.  e.  Colorado. 

Not  identical  with  theChevenne  tribe  as 

a  whole,  as  has  l>een  stated.       (J.  m.) 
Neomai  taneo.— Mooney,  Cheyenne  MS.,  B.  A.  K., 
1906.   Sand-hill  people.— <jrintiell    in  Internet. 
Cong.  Americanists,  xtn,  13y,  19U">. 

Neomonni  ( Kain-cloud ).  An Iowachief, 
of  inferior  grade,  during  the  early  half  of 
the  19th  century.  He  claimed  to  have 
taken  scalps  from  Kansa,  Omaha,  Mis- 
souri, Sioux,  Osage,  and  Sauk  Indians, 
and  Catlin  (Fourteen  Iowa  Indians,  8,  6, 
1844),  who  writes  his  name  "New- 
mon-ya,  Walking  rain,"  says  he  was 
much"  more  distinguished  as  a  warrior 
than  White  Cloud  (under  whom  he  was 
third  chief),  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  celebrated  men  of  the  Iowa  tribe. 
Catlin  gives  Neomonni's  age,  alwmt  1843, 
as  54  years,  and  d  esc  ri  lies  him  as  nearly 
6$  ft  tall,  lie  was  one  of  the  14  Iowa 
who  visited  Kngland  with  Melody  in 
1843,  Catlin,  who  (tainted  his  portrait, 
acting  as  interpreter.  His  name  ap|>ears 
among  the  signers  to  the  treaties  of  Prairie 
du  Chien,  Wis.,  July  16,  1880,  as 44  Niayoo 
Manic,  Walking  rain";  Ft  Leaven  worth, 
Kans.,  Sept.  17,  183*5,  as  "  Ne-o-mo-na, 
Raining  cloud  ";  and  St  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov. 
23,  1837,  as  Ne-o-mon-ni.  His  portrait 
was  also  painted  in  Washington  for  the 
War  Department  by  C.  H.  Kinjr,  and  is 
reproduced  in  McKennevand  Hall,  Ind. 
Tribes,  II,  1858. 

Nepanet,  Tom.  A  Christian  Nipmuc, 
the  faithful  and  valued  friend  of  the 
Massachusetts  colonists  during  the  King 
Philip  war  in  the  17th  century.  The 
English,  desirous  of  negotiating  with  the 
enemy  for  the  release  of  certain  white 
captives,  chose  Nepanet  as  their  emissary, 
and  although  confined  with  others  on  an 
island  in  Koston  harl»or,  he  consented  to 
undertake  the  mission.  He  started  for 
the  Indian  camp,  Apr.  12,  1676,  and 
although  unsuccessful  m  the  first  attempt, 
it  was  chiefly  through  his  initiative  and 
subsequent  efforts  that  the  family  of  Mr 
Howlandson  and  other  prisoners  were 
finally  released.  It  was  also  through  his 
aid  that  a  party  of  Englishmen  under 
Capt.  Henchman  were  enabled  to  sur- 
prise a  body  of  the  enemy  at  Weshakom 
ponds,  near  tan  caster,  Mass.,  in  Mav, 
1676.  (c.  t.  )  * 

Nepawtacum.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  situated  on  the  n. 
bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  in  tancaster 
co.,  Va.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1810. 

Nephrite.  This  semiprecious  stone, 
called  also  jade,  was  employed  by  the 
native  tril>cs  of  British  Columbia  and 
Alaska  in  the  manufactured  implements. 
Deposits  of  the  stone  were  found  in  1890 
by  Lieut.  Stoney  in  what  is  now  called 
the  Jade  Bits.,  Which  lie  n.  of  Kowak 
r.,  Alaska,  150  m.  above  its  mouth;  and 
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bowlders  and  erratic  fragments  have  been 
discovered  in  lower  Fraser  valley  and 
at  other  i>oint«  in  British  Columbia  and 
Alaska — farts  indicating  a  wide  distribu- 
tion of  the  material.  Nephrite  has  not 
been  found,  however,  so  far  as  known, 
within  the  area  of  the  United  States 

C roper,  with  the  exception  of  an  erratic 
owlder  of  mottled  leek-green  color, 
weighing  47  lbs.,  obtained  by  a  prospector 
in  auriferouB  gravels  in  s.  Oregon,  and  a 
small  pebble  from  the  shores  of  Paget  sd. 
(Terry).  It  is  usually  found  associated 
with  metamorphic  rocks,  but  the  exact 
manner  of  its  occurrence  is  not  under- 
stood. It  is  not  quite  as  hard  as  quartz, 
but  on  account  of  its  compact,  tibrous 
structure  it  is  extremely  tougn  and  there- 
fore makes  very  serviceable  implements. 
Though  notalwavs  fine-grained,  nephrite 
takes  a  high  polish  and  presents  a  very 
handsome  appearance.  The  colors  range 
through  various  shades  of  gray,  grayish, 
and  olive  greens,  bright  greens,  to  brown- 
ish and  blackish  hues.  It  is  often  streaked 
and  mottled,  and  issometinies  more  or  less 
translucent.  Before  the  introduction  of 
iron  in  theN.  W.  nephrite  was  much  em- 
ployed for  hammers,  adzes,  drills,  knives, 
whetstones,  etc.,  but  it  seems  rarely  to 
have  been  used  for  ornaments;  and  there 
is  no  reason  for  believing  that,  as  in  the 
8.,  it  had  any  special  or  mythologie  sig- 
nificance. As  the  stone  is  too  tough  to 
be  readily  shaped  by  fracturing,  it  was 
divided  by  sawing— usually,  it  is  U'lieved, 
with  strips  of  wood  used  in  conjunction 
with  sharp  sand.  Many  of  the  specimens 
in  our  museums  show  tnwes  of  such  treat- 
ment. The  implements  were  finished  by 
grinding,  ami  sometimes  were  highly 
polished.  Specimens  have  !>een  obtained 
mainly  from  the  coast  tribes  between 
Paget  id,  in  the  s.  and  Point  Barrow  in 
the  n.;  but  many  are  not  fully  identified 
as  nephrite,  and  a  considerable  number  are 
probably  |>ectolite(q.  v. ).  The  sources  of 
nephrite  and  related  minerals  found  in  use 
by  the  natives  has  l>een  much  discussed, 
since  until  recently  no  dei>osits  had  l)een 
discovered  in  America,  and  it  was  surmised 
that  the  northern  specimens  might  have 
been  brought  from  Siberia, and  the  Mexi- 
can and  Central  American  from  China; 
but  this  view  is  now  practically  aban- 
doned. Analysis  of  the  northern  neph- 
rites gives  silica  56  to  58;  magnesia,  20  to 
22;  lime,  11  to  14;  oxide  of  iron,  5  to  8; 
aluminum,  1  to  3;  specific  gravity,  2.9  to  3. 

For  an  account  of  the  nephrites  and 
related  minerals  of  British  Columbia,  con- 
sult Dawson  in  Canadian  Kec.  of  Sci.,  u, 
no.  6,  1887.  For  the  Alaskan  nephrites 
see  Clark  in  Am.  .lour.  Sci.,  3d  s.,  xxvm, 
18S4;  Clark  and  Merrill  in  Proc.  Nat. 
Mus.  18S8,  xi,  18H9;  Nelson  in  18th  Hep. 
B.  A.  K.,  18W;  Smith  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  iv,  Anthrop.  in,  1903:  Terry 


in  Science,  Jan.  3,  1890;  Wilson  in  Rep. 
Nat  Mus.  1896,  1898.  (w.  n.  B.) 

Nepontet.  A  former  important  Massa- 
chuset  village  on  Neponset  r.  about  the 
present  Stoughton,  Norfolk  CO.,  Mass. 
John  Kliot  labored  there  as  a  missionary 
in  1646,  and  it  was  one  of  several  tem- 
porary residences  of  Chickataubut,  chief 
of  the  Maseachuset. 

Chickatawbut.  —  Hoyt,  Anliq.  Researches.  32,  1824 
imchem'ft  name).  Vaponaett. — Mrsh.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  «..  Ill,  325.  note.  1X56.  II arponaet,—  Hub- 
bard (1680),  ibid..  2d  s„  v.  32,  1R15.  Neponcttt.— 
Holmes,  ibid.,  1st  s.,  vil.  9,  1801.  Nepons- 1 
Pinehvon  (1633).  ibid..  2d  8.,  vm,  232,  1819.  He- 
poniitt.— Gookin  (1674).  ibid.,  1st*..  I,  148,  1806. 

Nererahhe.  A  civil  or  peace  chief  of 
that  i>art  of  the  Shawnee  living  on  the 
Scioto  in  Ohio,  present  at  the  conference 
between  Sir  Win.  Johnson  and  the  repre- 
sentativesof  theSix  Nations  at  Johnson's 
Hall,  N.  Y.,  in  Apr.,  1774.  He  appears 
to  have  possessed  considerable  oratorical 
power,  and  at  this  conference  made  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  Miami  representa- 
tives to  follow  Johnson's  advice  and  re- 
main friendly  to  the  Knglish.  Ruttenl»er 
(Tribes  Hudson  It.,  306,  1872)  mentions 
him  as  one  of  the  two  or  three  more 
prominent  chiefs  of  the  Shawnee  at  that 
period.  Sowanowane,  who,  ltuttcnlwr 
thinks,  was  Cornstalk,  was  head  or  war 
chief  of  the  Shawnee,  and  when  a  belt 
was  given  to  Nererahhe  in  1774,  he  sent 
it  to  Sowanowane.  (c.  t.  ) 

Neron.  The  "captain  general  "  of  the 
Iroquois,  taken  near  Montreal  in  1603, 
and  so  called  by  the  French  because  of 
his  great  crueltv.  In  memory  of  his 
brother  he  had  Inirned  80  captives,  l>e- 
sides  killing  60  men  with  his  own  hand 
(Jes.  Kel.,  1656,  11563).  He  waaan  Onon- 
daga named  Aharihon,  suggesting  his 
French  name.  ( w.  m.  b.  ) 

N  sadi  (NtHA'dt,  'salt-water  people'). 
A  division  of  the  Wolf  phratry  of  the 
Tlingit,  living  at  Kake,  Alaska,  (j.  r.  8.) 

Nesaqaake.  (From  Xeese-miqfi-aukf, 
4  land  of  the  second  outlet,'  i.  e.,  Neea- 
quake  r.— Ruttenber).  A  settlement  to 
which  the  Matineeoc  retired  after  the  war 
of  1643,  at  the  present  Nissequague,  and 
Nesaquake  r.,  about  Smithtown.  Suffolk 
co.,  Ix>ng  id.,  N.  Y. 

Misaaquogue*. —  Kill  t<  'nber,  Tnl»'«  Hudson  R..  74. 
1*72.    Naaaaquakcs. — Claim, OiiondnjfR.  i,  IS,  1849. 
Necceaquake  —  I)oe.  of  16t>9  quoted  by  Thompson, 
Long  Id.,  I.  255.  IMS.    Neeraaquake.— Ibid.  Kn» 
quack.— Andros  (lf.77)inN.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  XIV, 
729.  1883.    Heaaquak.—  Nicolls  (166*.).  ibid.,  576. 
Nesaquake. — ■  I  bid.,   575.     Keaaquanke. — Doc.  of 
1666,  ibid..  576.     Nrtequake.— Doe.  of  1650  quoted 
bv  Ruttenber,  Ind.  Geojr.  Names.  93.  1906.  N« 
■equack— !><*'.  of  1«»h6.  ibid.  Neaaequauke.— Skid 
more  (16751  In  X.  Y.  I>.h\  Col.  Hist.,  XIV.  702. 
1HH3.  Nip-a  qua  -uga.-Macuulev,  N.  Y..  II.  161. 1829 
ftntoprtnl  >.  Hiiinckqueghaeky.-P«x\  of  1645  in  N 
Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hi»t„  xiv.  60.  1*K3.    Niaaaquajue.  — 
Wood  quoted  by  Maciiuley,  N.  Y.,  Ii.  252.  1829. 
Niaaaquogue.—  Thompson.  Izmir  Id..  I.  94,  1843. 
Nuaequake  —  Deed  of  lfiM  quoted  by  Thompson, 
ibid,,   263.   ed.   IK39.     Niaaequoffue.  —Thompson, 
Ibid.,  I,    Wt,   1843.    Wiaaiquack— Doe.  of  1704 
quoted  by  Kutteul>er,  Ind.  Geog.  Names,  93,  1906. 
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Ncscambiouit.    See  Attnacumbuil. 

Neicopeck.  A  mixed  Iroquois,  Shaw- 
nee, ami  Delaware  village  formerly  at 
the  mouth  of  Nescopeck  r.,  in  Luzerne 
co.,  Pa.,  where  a  town  of  the  name  name 
now  stands.  It  had  lieen  abandoned  by 
1779.  ( J.  N.  b.  h.  ) 

Neshamini.  A  Delaware  tribe  or  Ixind 
formerly  living  on  Neshaminy  cr.,  Bucks 
co..  Pa. 

Htahamajxi.— Clay  quoted  by  Day,  Perm.,  48.'>, 
1843.  Heahanunaa.— Botidinot.  Star  in  the  West, 
127. 1816.  H^aluun  i-naa.— Maeauley,  N.  Y..II,  166, 
1829.  Heahamiaie^-Proncl.  Penn.,  u.  294,  1798. 
Hiahanuaea.— Sanford.  U.  8.,  cxlvii.  1M19. 

Neshannock.  A  white-fleshed  variety 
of  potato;  from  the  name  of  the  place 
in  Pennsylvania,  where  it  was  first  pro- 
duced. Xnhannoek,  the  name  of  a  village 
and  stream  in  Mercer  co.,  comes  from  a 
word  in  the  Delaware  dialect  of  Algon- 

?|uian,  signifying  'place  of  two  rivers', 
roni  ni*ha  'two',  -haunt 'flowing  ftrearn ', 
-ttck  locative  suffix.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Neihaiath  ( .WrW*).  A  sept  of  the 
Seshart,  a  Xootka  tribe.— Boas  in  8th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Triljes  Can.,  32,  1890. 

Neshaw.  A  local  word  for  eel  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. Trumbull  ( Natick  Diet.,  80, 
1903)  says:  "The  name  of  'neshaw  eel' 
is  yet  retaine<l  by  the  fishermen  of  Mar- 
thas Vinevard  and  perhaps  elsewhere 
in  Massachusetts  for  the  silver  eel  ( Mu- 
r:rna  argentm ) . "  The  deri  vat  i<  in  is  from 
Narraganset  nee*hau<«j  'eels',  literally 
4  |)airers,'  from  net*  'two',  anog  'they  go 
to'.  This  Algonquian  name,  Trumbull 
thinks,  may  have  belonged  originally  to 
the  lamprey.  (a.  k.  c.) 

Nesheptanga.  An  ancient  ruined  pueblo 
situated  in  Jeditoh  valley,  in  the  Hopi 
country,  n.  e.  Arizona.  It  seemingly  was 
one  of  the  group  of  villages  built  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  kawaika  people,  who  were 
of  Keresan  stock  from  the  Rio  Grande. 
It  was  first  described,  but  not  named,  by 
V.  Mindeleff  in  1885  as  a  ruin  between 
the  Bat  House  ( (  tiakpahu)  and  the  Horn 
House  ( Kokopnyama),  and  was  partially 
excavated  by  Dr  Walter  Hough  for  the 
National  Museum  in  1901.  iSee  Mindel- 
eff in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  60-51,  1891; 
Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  590,  1898; 
Hough  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1901,  333  et 
seq.,  1903. 

Ntshepatanga. — Hough,  op.  eft.,  pi.  82. 
Neshta.     An  extinct  subgens  of  the 

Wazhazhe  gens  of  the  Ponca. 

Heeta.— Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  229.  1897 

Nesietaha.  A  Naskotin  village  at  the 
confluence  of  Black  water  and  Fraser  rs., 
Brit.  Col. 

Black  Water. -Moriee.  Notes  on  W.  Dene*.  24.  lH'JCt. 
Haueteah.  — Morice  In  Trans.  Roy.  Soe.  Can.,  109. 

Netikeep  ( 'little  deep  hollow  or  cut',  ac- 
cording to  Teit:  'destroyed',  referring  t<> 
the  incidents  of  astorv,  according  to  Hill- 
Tout).    A  village  belonging  to  the  Upper 


Fraser  baud  of  Xtlakyapamuk,  on  the  w. 
side  of  Fraser  r.,  38  in.  alx)ve  Lvtton, 
Brit.  Col.  Pop.  12  in  1901,  the  last  time 
the  name  was  officially  reported.  Daw- 
son gives  this  as  a  Lillooet  town. 
N'oekVt.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Sun-.  Can.. 4, 
1899.  Ncaikeep.— ("an.  Ind.  Aff..  pt.  II,  166,  1901. 
Ilea  i  kip.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  see. 
II,  44,  1891.  Neaykep.—  Can.  Ind.  AIT.  1892.  312, 
1893.  Niiucap.-lbid..  78.  1878.  HtE'qip.— Telt  in 
Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,,  II,  1?2,  1900. 

Neskollek.  A  Nataotin  village  on  Ba- 
bine  lake,  Brit.  Col. 

Haa'qollak.— Moriee  in  Tram.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  x, 
109.  1892. 

Nespelim.  A  Salish  tribe  on  a  creek  of 
same  name,  a  x.  tributary  of  Columbia  r., 
about  40  in.  above  Ft  Okinakane,  Wash. 
Ross  speaks  of  them  as  one  of  theOkina- 
gan  tnl>es,  while  Winans  classes  them  as 
part  of  the  Sanpoil.  The  latter  two  to- 
gether numl>ered  053  on  Colville  res., 
Wash.,  in  1906. 

Jn-aa-petaum.— R«xw,  Fur  Hunters,  i.  1m5.  1856. 
In-apellum.—  Row,  Adventure*,  290,  1849.  Nepee 
lium.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  253.  1877.  Neapectuma. 
Keane  in  Stanford.  <'om[»end..  525. 187*.  Nes  pee 
lum.— Winans  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  22,  1870.  Neape 
Urn,— Ind.  Aff.  Ren.  1901,  pt.  1,  702,  1902.  Neapi 
lim.— Moonev  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi.  88,  1896. 
Sin  apee-liah.— Gibbsin  I'ae.  R.  R.  Rep..  1.414,  1855. 

Ne»quehonit«.  A  variety  of  magnesium 
carbonate,  from  Xemjnehoniug,  the  place 
in  Pennsylvania  where  it  was  found,  and 
-uV,  representing  the  (Jreek  /ro?.  Nes- 
quehoning,  the  name  of  a  stream  and  vil- 
lage in  Carbon  co.,  signifies,  in  the  Dela- 
ware dialect  of  Algonquian,  'at  the  black 
deer  lick,'  from  ni*nue  'black',  mahoni 
'deer  lick,'  -in*/  locative  suffix.  (  a.  f.  c.  ) 

Nestucca.  A  branch  of  the  Tillamook, 
formerly  living  on  and  near  Nestugga  r., 
n.  w.  Oreg.,  now  on  the  (irande  Ronde 
and  Si  let/,  res.  Their  itopular  name  is 
derived  from  that  of  tbeircountry;  their 
own  name  is  Staga'tish  ('people  of 
Staga  ' ).  Pop.  46  in  1881.  They  are  no 
longer  separately  enumerated. 
Apafaa.— (iatsehi  l,*  Kalapuya  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  30 
Alfalati  name  for  Hit-  Oregon  Salish;  perhaps 
rom  teh&pQfttM,  '  on  the  eoast ' ).  Naa-tu'-kln-me' 
tunnl. — Dorsev.  MS.  Tutu  voeab.,  1884  (Tututuune 
name).  Hax-tuk'-e-me'-  tunni  ~I>«>rsey,  Naltunne- 
tunne  M.S.  voeab.,  B.  A.  K..  18M  i  Naltunnetunne 
name).  Nestackee. — Condon  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1863,  S3.  1*61.  Neatockiea— Palmer  in  H.  It.  Kx. 
Doc.  93.  34th  Cong..  1st  sew..  111.  1W,.  Neatuca 
lip*. — Keane  in  Stauford.Compend. ,525,187s.  Nea- 
tucala.— II.  R.  Rep.  98,  42d  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  374. 1873. 
Neatuccaa.— Huntington  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rrp.  1867.  71, 
1868.  Hestueka.— I  hid.,  62.  Heatuckah  —  Victor  in 
Overland  Mo..vn,346, 1H71.  Neatuckera.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  221.  1X61.  Neatuckiaa.— Tuvlor  in  Sen.  Kx. 
Poc.  4.  40th  Cong.,  spec,  sex*.,  26,  1*67.  Nextucaa.— 
Keaue  in  Slanfonl,  Compend.,  525,1878.  Nestruc- 
ca  —  Ind.  Aff.  Rep  ,  74.  1871.  Net,  Tucca.— Ibid., 
412.  1872.  Ne«tucca,-lbid  .  346.  187').  Nikaaa  — 
Praml>oi*p  (1835)  quoted  by  Gairdner  in  Jonr. 
Geoff.  Soe.  Lond.,  xi.  2.V>.  isil  (probably  identi- 
cal). Nikaa.— Duflot  de  M  of  rap.  Kxpl..  11*335,  1*44 
(prolmblv identieal ).  Niatoki Ampafaamim. — (iat- 
whet.  I>akmiut  MS..  B.  A.  K..  105  <  Uikmiut  name). 
Bhibalta.— (iatflchct.  Shasta  V(rab.,  B.  A.  E..  1877 
(Yreka  [Kikatxik]  namet.  Si  ai'-ta  II. — Dorsev. 
Coquille  MS  voeab  .  B.  A.  K..  1884  (  Ihit- 
heads*:  OoqUillfl name).  Staga'nxh.  —  Boas,  inf'n. 
1906.  Taajahoah.— (Satvhel,  N\^tucea  MS.  voeab., 
R.  A.  K.,  1881  (own  name*.  Tcqe'  k'qu  —  Doiwy, 
Al*4-a  MS.  voeab.,  B  A.  K..  1884  (AM  name). 
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Nesntan,  Job.  One  of  the.  Indian*  chosen 
by  John  Eliot  to  assist  him,  as  interpreter, 
in  translating  the  Scriptures  into  the 
Natick  language  of  Massachusetts.  Goo- 
kin  (Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  444,  183tt) 
thus  speaks  of  him:  "In  this  expedition 
[July,  1075]  one  of  our  principal  soldiers 
of  the  praying  Indians  was  slain,  a  val- 
iant and  stout  man  named  Job  Xesutan; 
he  was  a  very  good  linguist  in  the  English 
tongue  and  was  Mr  Eliot's  assistant  and 
interpreter  in  his  translations  of  the  Bible, 
and  other  books  of  the  Indian  language." 
Eliot  wrote,  Oct.  21,  llioO:  "I  have  one 
[Indian  interpreter]  already  who  can 
write,  so  that  I  can  read  his  writing  well, 
and  with  some  pains  and  teaching,  can 
read  mine"  (Pilling,  Algonq.  Bib.,  127, 
1891). 

Neswage.  A  Delaware  chief  who,  coin- 
man*  ling  a  liand  of  23  warriors,  al>out 
18-11,  was  attacked  by  the  Sioux  at  a  point 
iust  x.  of  the  present  Adel,  Dallas  eo., 
Ia.,  while  on  their  way  to  visit  the  Sauk 
and  Foxes,  then  holding  a  war  dance 
within  the  limits  of  the  site  of  Des 
Moines.  The  Delawarcs  offered  a  brave 
defense,  killing  20  of  the  Sioux  before 
all  but  one  of  their  own  number  fell. 
This  survivor  l>ore  the  news  to  the  camp 
of  the  Sauk  and  Foxes,  a  short  distance 
away,  among  whom  were  Keokuk  and 
l'ashapahs.  With  000  warriors  they  fol- 
lowed the  Sioux,  inflicting  on  them  severe 
punishment.  Those  who  visited  the 
scene  of  the  attack  on  the  Delawarcs 
found  the  body  of  Neswage  lying  by  a 
tree,  his  tomahawk  at  his  side  and  the 
bodies  of  four  of  his  warriors  immediately 
aliout  him.  Consult  Fulton.  Bed  Men  of 
[OWE,  283,  1882. 

Netawatwees.  A  l>elaware  chief,  l>orn 
about  1077,  died  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in 
1 770.  Netawatwees  was  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  treaty  of  Conestoga  in  1718.  As  he 
belonged  to  the  important  I'nami,  or  Tur- 
tle division  of  the  tribe,  he  Is-came  chief 
of  this  division  according  to  usage  and  in 
consequence  thereof  head  chief  of  the 
trilie.  To  him  were  committed  all  the 
tokens  of  contracts,  such  as  wampum 
belts,  obligatory  writings,  with  the  sign 
manual  of  William  Penn  and  others  down 
to  the  time  that  he  and  his  people  were 
forced  to  leave  Pennsylvania  and  retire 
to  Ohio,  where  they  settled  on  Cayuga  r. 
He  failed  to  attend  the  treaty  with  Bou- 
quet in  1703,  and  when  this  officer  and 
Bradstreet  with  their  troops  approached 
his  settlement  he  attempted  to  escape, 
but  was  captured  and  deposed  from  his 
chieftancy  until  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
when  he  was  reinstated  by  his  trilw*. 
He  became  a  convert  to  Christianity  in 
his  later  years  and  urged  other  leaders  to 
follow  his  example.  On  his  death  he 
was  succeeded  by  White  Eyes.    (c.  t.  ) 


KTPINUNSH  [B.A.B. 

Netchilik.  A  spring  settlement  of  the 
Netchilinniut  Eskimo,  on  the  w.  side  of 
Boothia  land,  C  anada. 

Netchillik.— Boas  in  tith  Hep.  B.  A.  E.,  map.  1SXS. 

Netchilirmiut  ( 4  people  of  the  place  p<ts- 
sessing  seal' ).  A  large  trilie  of  the  Cen- 
tral Eskimo,  occupying  Boothia  Felix, 
Canada,  and  the  adjoining  mainland,  in 
1st  70°.  They  have  l>ecome  mixed  with 
the  Ugjulirmiut.  Their  villages  are  Ang- 
malortuk,  Netchilik,  North  Herndon, 
and  Sagavok.  In  recent  years  a  large 
part  of  the  bribe  has  moved  to  Hudson 
l>ay  ami  lives  in  the  region  between  C. 
Fullerton  and  Repulse  Ixay. 

Boothian*.— Ros«.  Seeond  Vny.,  app.,  X,  1x35. 
Nachillee.—  Schwatka  quoted  in  Science.  SW,  1*M. 
NaUiiik.-Kink,  E-kimo  Tribes.  I.  S3.  1>S7. 
Nechjilll.— Amund-e  in  Geog.  Jour..  XXIX.  f»06. 
May  1907.  Niitdullea.-McCliutork.  Voy.  of  Fox. 

18*1.  Neitchillc-Hall. Second  A  ret.  Exited.. 
277.  1S.79.  Veitschillik.-RnnM  in  ZtilM  hr.  d.  (ies. 
f.  Erdk..  ls*3.  Heitachillit  E«kimo«.-lbid.  Meit 
teelik.— Hall.  Second  Arct.  Expcd..  2.V>,  lh"9. 
Netchillik.— Selnvatka  in  Century  Mug.,  XXII.  76. 
I88L  Netchillinniut.— Boa«  in  Trail*.  Anthrop. 
Soe.  Wash.,  ill,  101,  1hh5.  Netidll'wi.— Stein  in 
Pctermanns  Milt..  19*.  iyo2.  NeUchilluk  Innuit  — 
Schvvatka  in  Science,  iv,  513,  lsS-l.  Net-tee-lek. — 
MeCIintock.  Voy.  of  Fox.  lt«.  l*Hl. 

Netlek  ('sealing  place').  An  Ita  Es- 
kimo village  on  Murehison  sd.,  x.  w. 
(Jreenland;  pop.  11  in  1892. 

NatMTilc— Kroetter  in  Bull.  Am.  Mils.  Nat.  Hist.. 
XII.  209.  1W9.  Hetchiolumi.— Heilprin,  Pearv  Re- 
lief Exped.,  KM.  1N93.  Netchiolumy.  —  Peary.  My 
Arct.  Jour..  30,  1*93.  Netelik.— Kane.  Arct.  Ex- 
plor.,  II,  107,  lS-Vi.  Netidllwi. — Stein  in  Peter- 
matin*  Milt.,  no.  9.  tnnp.  1902  cyountf  Mai'). 
Netiulume. — Peary.  My  Arct.  Jour.,  129.  map. 
18*JCi.  Netiulumi. — Pear)'  in  <Jeop.  Jour..  II.  224, 
lsys.  Netiek.—  Markham  in  Trail*.  Ethnol.  Soc. 
Load.,  129.  1H66.  Netlik.—  Haye*.  Ant.  Boat 
Jonrn..  IM,  1  still. 

Netop.  The  word  tirtop,  used  by  the 
English,  according  to  Roarer  Williams,  in 
saluting  the  Indians,  is  a  slight  corruption 
of  Narragansct  uiUmnt  (  =n>l«»p  for  ni- 
t(t»jnu),  cognate  with  Abnaki  ni<la»l>c 
and  southern  Henape  nitt'tpt'n  ( nrtnnftew, 
Smith),  usually  interpreted  'my  friend,' 
but  meaning,  literally,  'mv  with  -man.' 
i.  e.,  'my  companion.'  The  words  are 
contracted,  respectively,  from  til  'my'  + 
wit  'with'  (which  loses  its  w  in  compo- 
sition) +  -a»p(eu)  'man';  n»  +  via  4- 
a"b> ;  and  n?  +  wit  +  -dpen.  Contrac- 
tions of  this  kind  are  not  uncommon  in 
Algonquian;  for  example:  Ni pissing  nit- 
uhlkiir,  'my  female  companion,'  lit.  'my 
co-woman  ,  from  ni  'my '  +  wit#h  'with' 
+  ihre  'woman';  Chipjtewa  nirtji  4 my 
comrade',  from  ni  +  wiaj  +  t,  'my  co as-I ' 
(or as  myself) ;  Delaware  niti*  'my  friend' 
or  'companion',  from  ni  t  wit  +*t>;  Cree 
nitjimim  'my  companion,'  lit.  'my  with- 
goer.'  Cf.  bit.  cttme*,  ' companion,1  lit. 
'with-goer.'  (w.  u.  <;.) 

Netpinunsh  ('red  earth').  A  former 
Chitimaeha  village,  2m.  w.  of  Charenton, 
on  Bayou  Tcehe,  I  .a. 

Net  Kiiu'nth.— o'Htvhet  in  Trans.  Anthrop.  Ho*-. 
Wash..  II.  151,  Iskj.   Terre  Rouge. -Ibid. 
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Neta,  Netting,  and  Network.  In  every 
I»art  of  the  United  States  and  north- 
ward the  Indians  and  the  Eskimo  used 
some  kind  of  nets,  netting,  or  network. 
These  were  made  from  animal  tissues  and 
vegetal  fibers — wool  and  hair,  hide,sinew, 
and  intestines;  roots,  stems,  hast,  bark, 
and  leaves.  Animal  skins  were  cut  into 
long  delicate  strips,  while  sinew  and 
vegetal  fibers  were  separated  into  fila- 
ments and  these  twisted,  twined,  or 
braided  and  made  into  openwork  meshes 
by  a  scries  of  technical  processes  ranging 
from  the  simplest  weaving  or  coiling 
without  foundation  to  regular  knotting. 
The  woman's  hands  were  the  most  use- 
ful implements  in  net  making;  but  the 
seine  needle,  or  shuttle,  exhibits  a  variety 
of  forms  from  the  mere  stick  for  wind- 
ing, as  on  a  bobbin,  to  the  elaborately 
ornamented  needles  of  the  Eskimo.  The 
meshing  also  shows  a  variety  of  processes, 
through  more  and  more  intricate  loop- 
ings,  as  in  the  Maidu  netted  caps,  to  the 
world-wide  netting  knot  (Dixon). 

Netting  was  used  for  the  capture  of  ani- 
mals, for  the  lacings  of  snowshoes  ami 
lacrosse  sticks,  for  carrying-frames  and 
wallets,  for  netted  caps,  for  the  founda- 
tion of  feather  work — in  short,  for  what- 
ever had  meshes.  Nets  for  the  capture 
of  animals  differed  with  the  creatures 
caught,  as  bird  net,  fish  net,  seal  net,  crab 
net;  with  the  form, as  rectangular  net, cir- 
cular net,  eonical  net,  l»ag  net,  or  purse 
net;  with  the  function,  as  inclosing  net, 
drag  net,  casting  net,  dip  net,  gill  net,  ar- 
resting net,  drift  net,  and  hand  net. 

Beginning  at  the  far  N.  with  the  Es- 
kimo, the  question  of  tribal  distribution 
may  be  considered.  Not  all  the  Eskimo 
used  nets  for  fishing.  Boas  never  saw 
any  among  the  Central  Eskimo,  but  men- 
tions them  as  existing  in  l^abntdor  and 
westward  of  Hudson  bay;  while  Mur- 
doch's account  of  netting  at  Pt  Barrow, 
Alaska,  is  full.  Netting  needles  of  antler 
and  walrus  ivory,  and  mesh  sticks  of  bone 
or  antler  were  employed,  both  of  peculiar 
jjatterns.  The  materials  are  sinew  twine 
(generally  braided),  rawhide  thong,  and 
whalebone.  The  knot  is  the  usual  becket 
hitch.  Small  seal  are  caught  in  large 
meshed  nets  of  rawhide,  18  meshes  long 
and  12  deep,  with  length  of  mesh  14  in. 
These  nets  are  set  under  the  ice  in  winter 
and  in  shoal  water  in  summer.  Seals  are 
enticed  into  the  nets  by  whistling,  by 
scratching  on  the  ice,  or  with  rattles. 
Whitefish  are  taken  in  gill  nets  set  under 
the  ice  in  rivers.  A  specimen  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  made  of  fine  strips  of 
whalebone,  is  79  meshes  long  bv  21  deep, 
with  meshes  3J  >n-  deep.  Murdoch,  who 
figures  a  conical  dip  net,  or  fish  trap,  made 
of  twisted  sinew,  also  gives  the  spread  of 
various  kinds  of  fish  nets,  and  surmises 


that  the  American  Eskimo  learned  the 
use  of  the  net  from  the  Sil>erians. 

From  native  two-strand  twine  of  milk- 
weed ami  wild  hemp  fiber  the  Maidu  of 
California  made  their  nets  and  netted 
caps.  Fishing  nets  varied  in  size*  sha|>e, 
fineness  of  twine,  and  in  mesh.  The 
Maidu  of  Sacramento  r.  used  seines,  those 
of  the  mountains  the  conical  dip  net  The 
knitting  was  done  with  a  shuttle  com- 
posed of  two  slender  sticks.  The  first 
two  or  three  fingers  of  the  left  hand  served 
for  mesh  stick,  and  the  so-called  weaver's 
knot  joined  the  meshes.  Dixon  figures 
and  describes  the  several  ways  of  making 
the  Maidu  netted  caps,  the  simplest  be- 
ginning with  the  plain  coil  without  foun- 
dation, passing  through  the  same  coil 
with  a  twist  or  two  in  it,  to  the  openwork 
single  knot. 

Going  southward  to  the  California 
tril>es  nearer  the  Mexican  border,  abo- 
riginal netting  is  found  in  both  clothing 
and  basketry.  In  nets  of  the  simplest 
structure  the  courses  merely  hook  into 
oneanotherand  resemble  coiled  basketry, 
if  the  foundation  be  removed.  By 
taking  additional  half  turns  and  by  vary- 
ing the  knotting,  artistic  patterns  are  pro- 
duced. From  the  simple  meshes  the 
work  liecomes  more  elaborate  and  the 
knots  more  intricate. 

An  interesting  use  of  netting  has  been 
brought  to  light  by  Holmes  in  his  studies 
of  ancient  American  pottery.  In  many 
places  have  been  founa  vessels  and  sherds 
that  show  net  impressions  on  the  surface. 
In  some  parts  of  the  Atlantic  sloj>e  ves- 
sels of  clay  were  molded  in  hetwork, 
taking  the  impressions  of  the  texture. 
In  the  description  of  ancient  garments, 
especially  those  in  which  feathers  bore  a 
conspicuous  part,  precisely  the  same 
methods  of  netting  are  described.  This 
furnishes  to  areheologists  an  excellent 
check-off  in  their  studies,  since  in  later 
times  all  other  forms  of  textile  work,  ex- 
cepting the  figure  weaving,  were  al>an- 
doned. 

Consult  Boas  (1)  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1888,  (2)  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist, 
xv,  1901;  Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  xvii,  pt  3,  1905;  Goddardin  Univ. 
Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Archreol.  andEthnol.,  i, 
1903;  Holmes  (1)  in  3d  Kep.  B.  A.  E., 
1884,  (2)  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  IX,  no.  1, 
1907;  Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1892;  Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist, 
u,  1900;  Turner  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1894;  Willoughby  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii, 
no.  1,  1905.  (o.  t.  m.  ) 

Netaekawik.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  Golofnin  bav,  Alaska. — Elev- 
enth Census,  Alaska,  1(52,  1893. 

Nettotalis.  Given  as  an  Indian  village 
between  Yale  and  Hope,  on  the  w.  bank 
.  of  Fraser  r.,  Brit  Col.  (Brit.  Col.  map, 
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Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872).  This  would 
be  in  the  country  of  the  Cowichan. 

Neoiiok.  An  unclassified  tribe,  per- 
haps of  Iroquoian  stock,  found  in  1584 
occupying  the  country  on  the  s.  side  of 
lower  ffeuse  r.,  within  the  present  Craven 
and  Carteret  cos. ,  >\  C.  They  were  at  war 
with  the  more  southerly  coast  tribes.  In 
the  later  celonial  period  the  Indians  of 
the  same  region  were  commonly  known 
as  Neuse  Indians  and  had  dwindled  by 
the  year  1700  to  15  warriors  in  two  towns, 
Chattookaand  Kouconk.  They  probably 
disappeared  by  incorporation  with  the 
Tus«-arora.  ( j.  m.  ) 

Venae*.— Martin,  Hist.  N.  Cur..  127.  1829.  Heuj 
Indiani.— Uwhoii,  Hist.  Cur.  17N.  3h|,  repr.  1860. 
Neuaiok  —  Mnrmey,  Sioiinn  Tribes  of  the  East,  7, 
18yt.  Hemuiooc— L>e  Bry  map  in  Harint,  Brief 
and  True  Rep..  I'm  Htuiok.— Amadns  (1.SK4)  in 
Smith  s  Works,  Arber  ed.,  309.  1hh4.  Ntutoc— Ih' 
Bry  map  ( lfiW),  ibid..  312  (misprint.  ) 

Neutrals.  An  imix>rtant  confederation 
of  Iroquoian  tril>ea  living  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury n.  of  L.  Krie  in  Ontario,  having  four 
villages  k.  of  Niagara  r.  on  territory  ex- 
tending to  the  Genesee  watershed;  the 
western  bounds  of  these  tril>es  were  in- 
definitely w.  of  Detroit  r.  and  L.  St  Clair. 
They  were  called  Neutrals  by  the  French 
l>ecause  they  were  neutral  in  the  known 
wars  between  the  Iroquois  and  the  Hu- 
ron. The  Hurons  called  them  Attiwan- 
daronk,  denoting  'they  are  those  whose 
language  is  awry',  and  this  name  was 
also  applied  bv  the  Neutrals  in  turn  to 
the  Hurons.  The  Iroquois  called  them 
Atirhagenrat  ( Atirhaguenrek )  and  Rha- 
genratka.  The  Aondironon,  the  Wen- 
rehronon,  and  the  Ongniaahraronon  are 
names  of  some  of  the  constituent  tribes 
of  the  Neutrals.  Champlain,  reporting 
what  he  saw  in  1610,  wrote  that  the  44  Na- 
tion  Neutre"  had  4,000  warriors  and  in- 
habited a  country  that  extended  80  or  100 
leagues  e.  and  w.,  situated  westward  from 
the  lake  of  the  Seneca;  they  aided  the 
Ottawa  (Cheueux  releue/.)  against  the 
Maseoutens  or  u  Small  Prairie  |>eople," 
and  raised  a  great  (piantity  of  good  to- 
bacco, the  surplus  of  which  was  traded 
for  skins,  furs,  and  j»oreupine  quills  and 
quillwork  with  the  northern  Algonquian 
|>eoples.  This  writer  said  that  the  In- 
dians cleared  the  land  44  with  great  pains, 
though  they  had  no  proper  instruments 
to  do  this.  They  trimmed  all  the  limbs 
from  the  trees,  which  they  burned  at  the 
foot  of  the  trees  to  cause  them  to  die. 
Then  they  thoroughly  prepared  the 
ground  Ix'tween  the  trees  and  planted 
their  grain  from  step  to  step,  putting  in 
each  hill  about  10  grains,  and  so  contin- 
ue* I  planting  until  they  had  enough  for 
3  or  4  years'  provision,  lest  a  l>ad  year, 
sterile  and  fruitless,  liefall  them." 

The  Kev.  Father  Joseph  de  la  Roche 
Daillon,  a  Recollect,  sj>ent  the  winter  of 
1020  among  this  people  for  the  purpose 


of  teaching  them  Christianity.  The  first 
village,  Kandoucho,  or  All  Saints,  wel- 
comed him.  lie  then  went  through  four 
other  villages,  meeting  with  a  friendly 
reception,  and  finally  reached  the  sixth, 
where  he  had  been  told  to  establish  him- 
self. He  had  the  villagers  call  a  council 
of  the  tribe  for  the  purpose  of  declaring 
to  them  his  mission.  He  was  adopted 
by  the  tribe,  being  given  to  Tsohahissen 
(Souharissen?),  the  presiding  chief. 
Daillon  says  of  the  Neutrals:  44 They 
are  inviolable  observers  of  what  they 
have  once  concluded  and  decreed. 
His  4 4  father  and  host,"  Tsohahissen,  had 
ever  traveled  among  all  neighboring 
tribes,  for  he  was  chief  not  only  of  his 
own  village,  but  even  of  those  of  the 
whole  tril»e,  composed  of  al>out  28  vil- 
lages, villas,  and  towns,  constructed  like 
those  of  the  Hurons,  besides  many  ham- 
lets of  7  or  8  lodges  for  fishing,  hunting, 
or  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Daillon 
said  that  there  was  then  no  known  in- 
stance of  a  chief  so  absolute;  that  Tso- 
hahissen had  acquired  his  position  and 
power  by  his  courage  and  from  having 
been  at  war  many  times  against  17  tril**, 
and  had  brought  back  heads  (scal|>s?) 
and  prisoners  from  all.  Their  arms  were 
only  the  war  club  and  the  Iww  and  arrow, 
but  they  were  skilful  in  their  use.  Dail- 
lon also  remarked  that  he  had  not  found 
in  all  the  countries  visited  by  him  among 
the  Indians  a  hunchback,  one-eyed,  or 
deformed  person. 

But  the  Hurons,  having  learned  that 
Father  Daillon  contemplated  conducting 
the  Neutrals  to  the  trailing  place  in  the 
harbor  of  C.  Victory  in  L.  St  Peter  of  St 
Lawrence  r.,  approximately  50  m.  below 
Montreal,  spread  false  reports  alsmt  him, 
declaring  to  the  Neutrals  that  he  was  a 
great  magician,  capable  of  filling  the  air 
of  the  country  with  |>estilenee,  and  that 
he  had  then  already  taken  off  many  Hu- 
rons by  poison,  thus  seeking  to  compass 
his  death  by  fomenting  suspicions  against 
him.  The  bearing  of  the  accusation  may 
l>e  judged  when  it  is  known  that  sorcerers 
were  regarded  as  public  enemies  and  out- 
laws and  were  remorselessly  slain  on 
the  slightest  pretext. 

The  father  declared  that  there  were  an 
incredible  number  of  deer  in  the  country, 
which  they  did  not  take  one  by  one;  but 
by  making  a  triangular  "drive."  com- 
posed of  two  convergent  hedges  leading 
to  a  narrow  opening,  with  a  third  hedge 
placed  athwart  the  oj>ening  but  admitting 
of  egress  at  each  end  of  the  last  one, 
they  drove  the  game  into  this  pen  and 
slaughtered  them  w  ith  «*ase.  They  prac- 
tised toward  all  animals  the  policy  that, 
whether  required  or  not,  they  must 
kill  all  they  might  find,  lest  those  which 
Were  not  taken  would  tell  t  he  other  beasts 
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that  they  themselves  had  been  pursued, 
and  that  these  latter  in  time  of  need 
would  not  permit  themselves  to  be  taken. 
There  were  also  many  elk,  beaver,  wild- 
cats, black  squirrels,  bustards,  turkeys, 
cranes,  bitterns,  and  other  birds  and 
animals,  most  of  which  were  there  all 
winter;  the  rivers  ami  lakes  were  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  fish,  and  the  land 
produced  good  maize,  much  more  than 
the  people  required;  there  were  also 
squashes,  beans,  and  other  vegetables  in 
season.  They  made  oil  from  the  seeds* 
of  the  sunflower,  which  the  girls  reduced 
to  meal  and  then  placed  in  boiling  water 
which  caused  the  oil  to  float;  it  was 
then  skimmed  with  wooden  spoons.  The 
mush  was  afterward  made  into  cakes  and 
formed  a  very  palatable  food. 

Daillon  said  that  the  life  of  the  Neutrals 
was  "  not  less  indecent"  than  that  of  the 
Hurons,  and  that  their  customs  and 
manners  were  verv  much  the  same. 
Like  those  of  the  H*urons,  the  lodges  of 
the  Neutrals  were  formed  like  arbors  or 
bowers,  covered  with  the  l>ark  of  trees,  25 
to  30  fathoms  long  and  0  to  8  in  breadth, 
and  had  a  passage  running  through  the 
middle,  10  or  12  ft  wide,  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  Along  the  sides  was  a  kind 
of  shelf,  4  ft  from  the  ground,  whereon 
the  occupants  lay  in  summer  to  avoid 
the  fleas.  Jn  winter  they  lav  on  mats  on 
the  ground  near  the  fire.  Such  a  lodge 
contained  about  12  fires  and  24  firesides. 
Like  the  Hurons  they  remove* I  their 
villages  every  5,  10,  15,*or  20  years,  from 
1  to  3  or  more  leagues,  w  hen  the  land 
became  exhausted  by  cultivation;  for  as 
they  did  not  make  use  of  manure  to  any 
great  degree,  they  had  to  clear  more  new 
and  fertile  land  elsewhere.  Their  gar- 
ments were  made  from  the  skins  of 
various  wild  leasts  obtained  by  the  chase 
or  through  trade  with  the  Algonkin, 
Ni pissing,  and  other  hunting  tribes,  for 
maize,  meal,  wampum,  and  fishing  tackle. 

The  Seneca  attacked  and  destroyed  a 
town  of  the  Aondironon  in  1647.  This 
seemingly  unprovoked  invasion  was  un- 
dertaken to  avenge  the  capture  among 
the  Aondironon  by  the  Hurons  and  the 
subsequent  death  of  a  Seneca  warrior 
who  had  been  among  the  Tionontati  for 
the  purpose  of  committing  murder.  This 
seeming  rupture  of  the  traditional  neu- 
trality existing  between  the  Iroquois 
and  the  Neutrals  caused  the  latter  to  pre- 
l»re  for  war,  and  for  a  time  both  sides 
were  on  the  alert  and  stood  defiant.  Fi- 
nally the  Neutrals  decided  to  attempt  to 
recover  their  captives  by  some  peaceable 
means,  and  to  await  a  more  favorable  op- 
portunity to  avenge  themselves  for  this 
loss.  But  the  sudden  and  complete  de- 
struction of  the  political  integrity  of  the 
Hurons  by  their  several  defeats  in  1648- 


49  by  the  Iroquois  caused  the  Neutrals 
now  to  fear  the  rising  j>ower  of  the  Iro- 
quois tribes,  and  they  vainly  sought  to 
gain  their  good  wilhby  committing  an  act 
of  hostility  against  their  unfortunate 
Huron  neigh bors.  When  the  Iroquois 
had  sacked  the  most  strongly  palisaded 
towns  of  the  Hurons,  the  Huron  fugitives 
sought  asylum  in  all  directions,  and  many 
of  them,  placing  their  trust  in  the  long- 
standing neutrality  existing  between  the 
Iroquois  and  the  Neutrals,  which  neither 
had  yet  sought  to  rupture,  fled  to  the 
Neutral  towns  for  refuge;  but  instead  of 
affording  them  protection,  the  Neutrals 
seized  them  as  prisoners,  and  also  that 
portion  of  the  Hurons  still  remaining  in 
their  own  country,  and  led  them  into 
captivity  (Jes.  Hel.  165VMS0). 

Immediately  after  the  jtolitical  destruc- 
tion of  the  Hurons  by  the  Iroquois  the 
latter  again  attacked  the  Neutrals.  The 
entire  conquest  of  the  Neutrals  in  1650-51 
was  the  resultof  this  war,  and  some  rem- 
nants of  the  Neutral  triln's  were  Incorpo- 
rated chiefly  with  the  Seneca  villages  in 
New  York.  " 

The  Neutrals  were  visited  in  1640-41  by 
Fathers  IJrebeuf  and  Chaumonot.  The 
tril>e  was  then  engaged  in  vigorous  war 
against  the  western  tribes,  especially 
the  Mascoutens.  These  two  missionaries 
visited  18  villages  or  towns,  stopping  in 
10  of  them  and  expounding  their  own 
religious  faith  whenever  they  could  as- 
semble an  audience.  In  these  10  settle- 
ments they  estimated  about  500  lires  and 
3,000  |)ersons.  On  their  return  journey 
the  fathers  remained  at  Teotongniaton, 
situated  midway  between  the  chief  town, 
Onnontisaston,  and  the  town  nearest  the 
Huron  country,  Kandoucho,  where  they 
were  compelled  to  remain  on  account  of 
snow.  While  there  their  hostess  was  at 
great  pains  to  shield  them  from  the  abuse 
to  which  they  were  constantly  subjected; 
she  also  aided  them  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage and  to  harmonize  it  with  that 
of  th  ese  Neutrals.  The  Awenrehronon, 
who  had  formerly  lived  eastward  of 
the  Erie  or  Panther  tribe,  took  refuge  in 
Khioetoa,  or  St  Michel,  a  few  years  be- 
fore this  visit  of  the  two  fathers,  and  they 
were  disposed  to  listen  to  the  teachings 
of  the  missionaries. 

As  a  sign  of  mourning  for  their  friends 
and  kin  the  Neutrals  customarily  black- 
ened not  only  their  own  but  also  the 
faces  of  the  dead.  They  tattooed  the 
corpse  and  adorned  it  with  feathers  and 
other  trinket14;  if  the  person  died  in  war, 
a  chief  delivered  an  address  over  the 
body,  around  which  were  assembled  the 
friends  and  kin  of  the  dead,  who  were 
urged  by  the  orator  to  hasten  to  avenge 
the  death.  The  Neutrals  figuratively 
resurrected  the  dead,  especially  great 
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chieftains  and  |«  i-ms  noted  for  valor  and 
wisdom,  by  the*  substitution  of  some  per- 
son who  they  thought  was  like  the 
deceased  in  |>erson,  age,  and  character. 
The  select  ion  was  made  in  council,  bv 
the  clan  of  the  deceased  person;  then  all 
the  people  except  the  one  chosen  arose, 
and  the  master  of  ceremonies,  gently 
lowering  his  hand  to  the  earth,  feigned 
to  raise  the  illustrious  dead  from  the 
tomb  and  to  give  life  to  him  in  the  per- 
son of  the  chosen  one.  on  whom  lie  then 
imposed  the  name  and  dignity  of  the 
dead  chieftain,  and  the  newly  made  chief- 
tain then  arose  amid  the  ceremonial  ac- 
claim of  the  people. 

In  H543  the  Neutrals  sent  an  exj>edi- 
tion  of  2,000  warriors  against  the  "  Nation 
du  feu,"  some  of  whom  they  attacked  in 
a  palisaded  village  defended  by  900  men, 
who  bravely  withstood  the  first  assaults; 
but  after  a  siege  of  10  days  the  Neutrals 
carried  the  palisade  and  killed  on  the 

rt  many  of  its  defenders  and  took 
ut  800  captives.  After  burning  70  of 
the  l>est  warriors  of  the  Nation  du  feu, 
they  put  out  the  eyes  and  girdled  the 
mouths  of  the  old"  men,  whom  they 
afterward  alwndoned  to  starve  (Jes. 
Kel.  1043-44).  The  same  authority  also 
says  that  the  Nation  du  feu  alone  was 
more  populous  than  all  the  Neutral  na- 
tion, all  the  Hurons,  and  all  the  Iro- 
quois, showing  that  the  term  had  not  vet 
become  restricted  to  those  now  called 
Mascoutens,  or  '  Small  Prairie  people," 
but  included  all  the  so-called  Illinois 
tribes  as  well. 

From  the  Journal  des  PP.  Jesuites  for 
1662-53  it  is  learned  that  the  j>ortionsof 
the  Tobacco  Nation  and  of  the  Neutral 
Nation  then  remaining  independent 
bodies  of  people  were  assembling  with 
all  neighboring  Algonquian  triln-s  at 
A'otonatendie  ( Akotonatendike'.'),  sit- 
uated 3  davs'  journey  southward  from 
KkiaV  ( Sauit  Sainte  Marie):  that  the  To- 
bacco Nation  wintered  in  1053  at  Tea'on- 
to'rai,  and  the  Neutrals.  num!>ering  800, 
at  Sken'ehio'e  (i.  e.,  Fox  place)  in  the 
direction  of  Te'o'chanontian.  probably 
Detroit;  that  these  two  tril>es  would  ren- 
dezvous in  the  autumn  of  1053  at  A'oto- 
natendie, where  they  had  assembled 
more  than  2,000  warriors.  This  is  per- 
haps the  last  historical  mention  of  the 
Neutrals  as  an  independent  J>ody.  It  is 
these  Neutrals,  apparently,  whom  Per- 
rot  (Mcmoire,  chap,  xiv,  1804)  calls 
"  Huron  de  la  nation  neutre"  and  14  Hu- 
rons neutres." 

In  1040  the  Hurons  offered  a  present  of 
9  hatchets  (costly  articles  at  tnat  time) 
to  the  chieftains  of  the  Neutral  council, 
in  the  hope  of  inducing  it  to  order 
the  assassination  of  Fathers  Hrebeuf 
•d  Chaumonot,   but   after  delilx»rat- 


ing  on  the  proix>sal  all  night  the  council 
refused  to  accept  the  gift. 

As  has  l)een  seen,  Daillon  said  the 
Neutrals  occupied  28  villages  in  1020. 
In  1040  Hrebeuf  ascrilnnl  to  them  40 
villages  with  a  minimum  population  of 
12,000  person*,  including  4,000  warriors. 
Only  a  few  of  the  names  of  these  have 
been  preserved,  among  them  being  Kan- 
doucho  or  Tons  les  Saints,  Khioetoa  or 
Saint  Michel,  Ongniaahra  ("Onaroro- 
non,"  prol»ably  on  the  site  of  Youngs- 
town,  N.  Y.;  a  form  of  Niagara),  Oumm- 
tisaston,  and  Teotongniaton  or  Saint 
(iuillaume.  (j.  n.  h.  h.) 

Arararitkss.-N.  Y.  Dor.  Col.  HM„  l v.  90s,  IKA 
(MUX  to  lie  rom|.oseil  of  7  tribe*  i.  A  tiaonrek. — J  ex. 
Rel.  1&V..3I.  IS.%8.  AUouaadaronkB.-n.id..  HMft.3.1, 
1H.V*.    Atiouendaronlc     I1        l(»44.y7,  1S5N.  Atira- 

Iuenrek  — Ibid  .  Ifififi.IM.  1HT.S.  Atirhagenrenrcts  — 
es.  Rel.  quoted  by  I'arkman,  Jesuits,  xliv.  1*67. 
Ati  rhagenrets  .--Shi  -a  ill  Schoolcraft,  Ilid.  Tribes, 
IV,  20H,  1S.>4.  Atiwandaronk  —  Shca.-Cath.  Ml*., 
24,1x55.  Attenonderonk.— Schoolcraft.  Ind  Tribes, 
IV, 201,  1854.  Attihouandaron.—  Sagard<  l<W2),Hi*t. 
Can.,  IV,  lfttiti.  Attiaoindarona. — Sagard  (102t>), 
Can.,  II,  40S,  1H(V">.  Attionandarons. — Gallatin  in 
Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soe.,  u.eiii,  1848  (misprint). 
Attionidarons. — Sigurd  <  lti'Jfi)  quoted  by  Park  in  an, 
Jesuits,  xliv,  1867.  Attiouandaronk. — Ji'S.  R  el. 
1611,  7-'.  1*58.  Atti8andaron».— Ibid.,  1639,  88,  1858. 
Attiouendarankhronon.— Ibid..  1640,  35.  1S5S.  Am 
ouendaronk.  —  I  bid.  Attiuoi  ndarons.* —  Sagard 
(IffiK),  Hist.  Can.,  II,  334.  iHiiti.  Attiwandaronk.— 
Shea.  Miss.  Val.,  lix,  1852.  Attiwondaronk  — 
Royce  in  Smithson.  Misc.  Coll.,  xxv,  art.  f>, 
95,  1KS3.  Hatiwa-ta  runh.  -  Hewitt,  inrn,  lSSfi 
(  -'their  speech  is  awry ';  from  liali  they'.  <„ta»ta 
'voices',  ruuh  is  awry':  Tu-carora  name). 
Nation  Neuht  — McKenney  nnd  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes. 
Ill,  si,  1854.  Neuter  Nation.  —  Morgan.  League 
|p't|.,  9,  1851.  Neuters.  —  Shea.  Miss.  Val.,  Ix, 
1*52.  Neutral  Nation.— Ibid.,  lix.  Neutre 
Nation.— Chaniplain  (1616h<Euvre8.  IV.  58.  1*70. 
Neutrios.— Duro,  Don  Diego  dt>  I'eualosu,  43.  ls*2. 
Rhagenratka. — Shea  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Trills, 
iv,  20S,  1*51. 

Neutubvig.  An  unidentified  tril>c,  said 
to  have  inhabited  the  extreme  n.  end  of 
Whitney  s  ( Whidbey )  id. ,  ami  the  country 
between  Skagit  r.  and  Kcllingham  bay, 
Wash.,  in  1852.  This  territory  isSalishan. 
Ne-u-lub-vig  — Starling  in  Ind.  AtT.  Rep.,  171,  1*52. 
Ne-u-tub-vig.— Ibid..  170. 

Nevautin.  A  former  village  of  the 
Nacogdoche  (q.  v. )  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent Nacogdoches,  Texas. 

Nevome.  A  name  applied  to  the  l>ower 
Pima,  or  IMmas  P»aj«>s,  living  chiefly  in 
Sonora,  Mexico,  including  the  middle 
Yaqui  r.  region  and  extending  k.  some- 
what into  Chihuahua.  They  are  now 
almost  completely  assimilated  with  the 
whites,  the  Nevome  C  Pima ")  popula- 
tion in  Sonora  and  Chihuahua  l>eing  offi- 
cially given  as  only  528  in  11KX>.  Under 
the  Kime  term  may  be  included  also  one 
or  two  small  colonics  one  known  as  the 
Bamoa  (q.  v.)  and  the  other  a  former  set- 
tlement in  the  Te|>ehuane  territory.  The 
language  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Pima 
trilH',  Upper  and  Lower,  is  substantial  I  v 
the  same,  and  there  are  no  marked  dif- 
erenees  in  their  physical  characteristics; 
they  are  generally  tall,  robust,  and  well- 
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formed.  Their  skulla  arc  dolichocephalic. 
According  to  Bandelier  (An  h.  Inst.  Pa- 
pers, in,  54,  1890)  theirsocial  organization 
and  their  religious  belief*  and  practices 
were  analogous  to  those  <>f  the  Yaqui. 
They  were  drs«ril>ed  hy  Kihas,  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  17th  century,  as  "on  the 
hanks  of  creeks  with  good  running  water, 
their  houses  better  and  more  durable  than 
those  of  ncighljoringtribes,  the  walls  l>eing 
formed  of  large  adobes  and  the  roofs  flat 
and  covered  with  earth.  Some  of  their 
houses  were  much  larger  than  others  and 
famished  with  loopholes  like  forts,  in 
which  the  people  could  take  refuge  in 
times  of  danger."  Lumholtx  (  Unknown 
Mexico,  i,  1-7,  1902)  savs  they  often  have 
connected  with  their  houses  a  kind  of 


pueblos  of  Huexotitlan,  Maguina.Tosona- 

chic,  Tutuaca,  and  Yepachic  contained  a 

mixed  population  of  Nevome,  Tarahu- 

mare,  and  Tej»ehuane.  (f.  w.  H.) 

Coras.— Buii<l«'lirr  in  Arrh.  Inxt.  Papero,  til,  54, 

II M.  Trillin- 


i 


1890 ( Ni'boniL'K,  or).  Nebome . — K i ) mix, 
>ho»,  361.164V  Nebome*  Baxoa.— Ibid. .370.  Pima* 
Bajoi.— Ororon  y  B«-rru,  <;<*<>£.,  58,  1K1V1.  Pima*  de 
el  Bur  — Rivera".  Diario,  li-jj.  1514,  1736.  Southern 
Pimaa.— Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  76. 

Newark  works.  The  most  elaborate  and 
complicated  group  of  ancient  works  e.  of 
the  Rocky  nits.,  situated  at  the  junction 
of  South  and  Raccoon  forks  of  Licking  r., 
near  Newark,  Licking  co.,  Ohio.  They 
are  on  a  plain  elevated  HO  to  50  ft  above 
the  l>ottom  land  lxmlering  the  stream, 
and  consist  of  an  extensive  series  of 
square,  circular,  and  octagonal  inelosures, 
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outside  cellar,  covered  with  a  conical  roof 
of  dry  grass,  which  serves  l>oth  as  a  work- 
room and  as.  a  storeroom  for  their  stock 
in  trade.  Like  all  the  converted  Indians 
of  this  section  it  is  common  at  the 
present  day  for  them  to  fix  small  crosses 
in  a  log  and  plant  them  in  front  of  their 
houses.  Their  chief  and  most  formid- 
able enemies  in  former  times  were  the 
A  par  he.  The  divisions  of  the  Nevome, 
usual  ly  so  called  from  the  names  of  the 
villages  at  various  periods,  are:  Aivino, 
l&siroa,  Buena  Vista,  Cmuuripa,  Kcata- 
<-ari,  Hecatari,  Ilios,  Huvaguere,  Maicoba, 
Moieaijui,  Movas,  Nuri,  Onavas,  Onopa, 
<  tstimori,  San  Antonio  de  la  Huerta.  San 
Jose  de  los  Pi  DOSS,  Sibubapa,  Sisdsitari, 
8oyopa,Suaipii.Tecorij>a  Tehata,Tehuizof ' 
Tonichi,  I" res  (in  part),  and  Yecora.  The 


with  mounds,  ditches,  ami  connecting 
avenues  spreading  over  nearly  4  sq.  m. 
A  number  of  the  minor  structures  have 
l>een  obliterated  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  remaining  walls  considerably  reduced 
by  the  plow.  Fortunately,  an  accurate 
survey  and  plat  were  made  by  Col.  Whit- 
tlesey in  IH'M  while  the  works  were  yet 
comparatively  uninjured;  and  other  sur- 
veys and  plats  were  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
American  Kthnology  in  1888  and  a  partial 
survey  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  in 
1891.  The  works  consist  of  two  groups, 
nearly  2  m.  apart,  connected  by  two  wall- 
lined  avenues.  The  western  group  consists 
of  a  large  circle  connected  with  an  octagon. 
(  hitsidcthe  latter,  near  the  k.  corner,  there 
is  a  small  circle,  and  near  the  middle  of 
the  s.  side  there  is  another.    From  the 
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latter  point  of  the  octagon  a  walled  ave- 
nue, now  almost  obliterated,  extended 
directly  s.  2  m.  or  more.  From  near  the 
e.  corner  of  the  octagon  two  avenues  ex- 
tend east  ward  with  a  low  wall  on  each  side, 
one  connecting  with  the  square  of  the  east- 
ern group,  the  other  running  directly  east- 
ward to  the  descent  to  the  lowland  n.  of 
the  square.  Along  these  avenues,  at  one 
or  two  joints,  are  small  ci  rcles.  The  east- 
ern group  consists  of  a  large  circle  con- 
nected with  a  square  by  a  broad  avenue 
and  several  adjoining  lines  of  walls.  The 
circle  of  the  western  group,  which  is  the 
westernmost  structure  of  theentire  works, 
is  still  distinct,  Inking  3  ft  high  at  the 
lowest  point,  and  averaging  4  to  5  ft, 
apart  from  an  enlargement  on  the  s.  w. 
side,  where  for  about  170  ft  it  rises  to  the 
height  of  14  ft.  This  enlargement  has 
been  called  the  "observatory,"  while 
the  circle  has  been  named  "the  observa- 
tory circle."  At  the  N.  e.  side,  directly 
opposite  this  ol)servatory,  is  a  gateway 
leading  into  an  avenue  300  ft  long  and 

8()ft  wide,  which   

terminates  in 
one  of  the  gate- 
ways of  the  oc- 
tagon. The  lat- 
ter, which  is 
sy  m  metrical, 
has  a  gateway 
at  each  of  the 
8  corners,  oppo- 
site which,  60  ft 
within,  is  a 
small  mound 
varying  in 
height  from  3  to 
6  ft.  The  mean 
diameter  of  the 
circle,  measured  from  the  middle  line  of 
the  wall,  is  1,054  ft.  The  circumference, 
measured  along  the  middle  of  the  wall, 
deviates  at  no  ]>oint  more  than  5  ft  from 
a  true  circle.  The  area,  including  the 
inner  half  of  the  wall,,  is  20  acres;  t hat  of 
the  level  interior,  18.6  acres.  The  parts 
and  angles  of  the  octagon  are  quite  sym- 
metrical. The  lengthof  the  walls  bel  ween 
the  centers  of  the  gates  averages  621  ft, 
from  which  the  greatest  variation  is  only  4 
ft,  except  in  one  wall  that  falls8ftshortof 
the  average.  The  opposite  angles  do  not 
vary  fromoneanothermore  than  2 degrees 
in  any  instance,  and  the  opposite  sides  do 
not  vary  from  the  same  direction  more 
than  2  degrees.  The  large  circle  of  the 
eastern  group  embraces  within  its  circuit 
the  fair  grounds  of  the  Licking  County 
Agricultural  Sx  icty.  The  wall,  in  this  in- 
stance, is  accompanied  with  an  inside 
ditch,  varying  in  width  from  28  to  40  ft 
and  in  depth  from  s  to  13  ft.  The  width 
<»f  the  wall  at  the  base  is  from  35  to  55  ft 
and  its  height  from  5  to  14  ft.  There 
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is  one  gateway  at  the  n.  e.  with  Hanking 
extensions  of  the  wall  into  the  avenue 
leading  to  the  square.  The  square  of 
the  eastern  group  is  partially  obliterated, 
yet  most  of  the  walls  could  be  distinctly 
traced  in  1888,  when  the  survey  on  be- 
half of  the  Bureau  of  American  Kthnol- 
ogy  was  made.  From  this  survev  it  is 
learned  that  the  sides  varied  in  length 
from  026  to  951  ft  and  that  the  angles  at 
the  corners  did  not  in  any  instance  vary 
from  a  right  angle  more  than  1  degree. 
There  are  now  no  indications  of  the  inner 
mounds  of  the  square  observed  by  Whit- 
tlesey; but  the  three-pointed  mound  in 
the  center  <>t"  the  fair-grounds  circle  is 
still  visible.  There  were  also,  at  the 
time  of  Whittlesey's  survey,  4  or  5  cir- 
cles that  were  smaller  than  those  al>ove 
described.  The  two  or  three  of  these 
that  remain  vary  from  125  to  200  ft  in 
diameter  and  have  an  inside  ditch  ami  a 
semicircular  earthen  platform  on  one 
side.  There  were  also  in  Whittlesey's 
time  several  still  smaller  circles,  which 

may  have  been 
lodge  sites.  The 
avenues,  except 
the  one  con- 
nected with  the 
fair-grounds  cir- 
cle, which  was 
w  ider,  w  ere  gen- 
erally about  200 
ft  wide.  Their 
walls  at  present 
do  not  exceed 
at  any  |x>int  2 
ft  in  height,  and 
in  many  places 
are  almost  oIh 
literated. 

Consult  Harris,  Tour  to  N.  W.  Ter., 
1805;  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  i,  1820; 
Smucker  in  Am.  Antiq.,  m,  261-267, 1881; 
Thomas,  ( 1 ) .Circular,  Square,  and  Octag- 
onal Karth works,  Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  1894, 
(2)  Mound  Explorations,  12th  Rep.  B. 
A.  K.,  458-468,  1891.  See,  also,  for  list  of 
references,  Thomas,  Cat  Prehist.  Works, 
Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  178,  1891.  (v.  t.) 

Ncwastarton  (?'big  waters  town').  A 

Dakota  tribe,  according  to  Clark,  which 

roved  on  the  Mississippi  above  the  St 

Peter's  (Minnesota  r.),  in  the  present 

Minnesota.  Probablv  the  Mdewakanton. 
Ncwastarton.— Ije  wis  ana  Clark  Expfd.,  Cones 
cd..  I,  101.  note.  1X93.  Ko  Wu  tar  ton  — Orig. 
Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  I.  133,  1904. 

Newcastle  Townsite.    The  local  name 

for  a  bodv  of  Salish  of  Cowiehan  agencv, 

Brit.  Col.*    Bop.  26  in  1896.  the  last  time 

the  name  occurs. 

Newcastle  Toronaite.—  Can.  ln<l.  AfT.  Rep.  1891. 
250,  is«r.»  (misprint).  Newcastle  Townsite  —Ibid.. 
433.  1X96. 

Newchemasi.  An  unidentified  tribe 
mentioned  by  Jewitt  (Narr.,  77,  repr. 
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1849)  as  living  far  to  the  n.  of  and  inland 
from  Nootka  sd.,  early  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Their  language  differed  from  that 
of  the  Nootka,  but  was  understood  by 
'the  latter.  Their  complexion  was  said 
to  be  darker,  their  stature  shorter,  and 
their  hair  coarser  than  those  features  of 
other  nations.  The  locality  assigned  to 
them  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Nim- 
kish. 

Huchimases. — Galiano.  Relacion,  94,  1802. 

Newcomerstown.  The  village  of  the 
Delaware  chief  Newcomer  in  1766-81, 
about  the  site  of  the  present  New  Comers- 
town,  on  Muskingum  r.,  Tuscarawas  co.f 
Ohio.  The  chief's  Indian  name  was 
Koat  whelama. 

Hew  Camero  Town. — La  Tour,  map,  1784  i  mis- 
print .  Hew  Comers  Town. — Hutch  ins,  map  in 
Smith,  Bouquet's  Exped.,  1766.  VUle  de»  nouveaux 
Term*.— La  four,  map,  1784  (New  Caniero  Uiwn, 

or). 

New  Credit  A  Miaeisauga  settlement 
in  Tuscarora  township  of  the  Six  Nations 
res.  on  Grand  r.,  Ontario.  These  Mis- 
sisauga  formerly  lived  on  Credit  r.,  but 
removed  to  their  present  location  about 
the  year  1K50  by  invitation  of  the  Six 
Nations.  They  numbered  218  in  1884, 
263  in  1906. 

New  England  Company.  See  Enylith 
infltimct,  Mi$*ion». 

NewEufaula.  Aformercolonvof Upper 
Creeks  from  Eufaula,  Ala.,  established  in 
1767  in  x.  Florida,  lat  28°. 

Hew  Yufala.— Romans,  Fla.,  280,  1775. 

Newhnhwaittinekin.  A  Shuswap  vil- 
lage 4  m.  above  Cache  cr.,  Bonaparte  r., 
Brit.  Col. ;  pop.  160  in  1906. 

Bonaparte  Indians.— Can.  Ind.  A  IT.  188ft,  91.  1886 

Ito  railed  t»v  whites).   He-whuh  wait'  tin  e  kin. — 
iawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  H«k.*.  Can.,  sec.  i r, 44, ' 
Tluh-ta- as.  — t 'an .  Ind.  Aft.  18*5.  196.  1886. 


A  tribe  or  band  of  the 
Pennacook  confederacy  living  on  upper 
Piscataqua  r.  Their  village,  of  the  same 
name,  was  situated  about  the  site  of 
Berwick,  Me.  They  were  neighbors  of 
the  Piscatao.ua  and  probably  intimately 
related  to  tnem.  Tneir  chief  is  said  to 
have  joined  in  the  deed  of  1629  to 
Wheelwright,  the  genuineness  of  which 
is  still  a  mooted  question.  The  tribe 
early  became  extinct. 

Heiaawanak.— Walton  (1704)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soe. 
Coll  .  in.  349. 1SA3.  Hekekowannoek. -Potter,  ibid., 
iv,  190,  1K56.  Hewchawanick.— N'iles  (r«.  1761 )  in 
Maw.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  4th  s.,  V.  334,  1X61.  Hew 
rtswsnacke.— Kishworth  (1656)  in  Me.  Hist. Soe. 
Coll.,  i,  397.  1865.  Hewgewanacks.— Ibid.  Hew 
ichswaaick.— Penhallow  (1726)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soe. 
Coll..  t,  81,    1824.     Hewichawannicke.— Hubbard 

116*)  i  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  2d  a.,  V,  224,  1815. 
lewichawsnnock. — Pike  (1692)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soe. 
Coll.,  in,  44.  1X32.  Hewichawanocks.— Sullivan 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  xx,  210.  1804. 
Hewiehewannock. — Gorjres  (167*)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soe. 
Coll..  ii.  257.1847.  Hewichuwenoq.  Moodey  1 HW3) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  4th  8..  VIII,  362,  1X68.  He- 
wkhwanicke.— tJibbins  (1633)  in  N.  n.  Hist.  Soe. 
Coll.,  i,  311. 1X24.  Hewichwannock.— Potter  in  Me. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  iv.  190, 1856.  Hewickawanaeks.- 
McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  80.  1854. 
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Huch-a-wan-acks.-Macauley,  N.  Y.,  it,  162,  1X29. 
Huwichawaniok. -Potter  in  Me.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll., 
IV,  190,  1X56. 

Newichnmni.  A  division  of  the  Mi  wok. 
formerly  living  between  C6sumnes  and 
Mokelumne  rs.,  Cal. 

Hevichumnes,— Hale.Ethnog.  and  Philol., 630,1846. 
Hewatchumne, — Haucroft,  Nat.  Races,  I,  450,  1874. 

New  Mikainky.  A  former  Seminole 
town,  30  m.  w.  of  Suwannee  r.,  in  Lafay- 
ette co.,  Fla.,  of  which  Tuskam  ha  was 
chief  in  1823. — H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  V4,  19th 
Cong.,  lBtsess.,27,  1826. 

New  River  Indians .  A  subsidiary  branch 
of  the  Shasta  who  occupied  the  forks  of 
Salmon  r.,  Siskiyou  co.,  Cal.,  from  a  few 
miles  above  the  junction  (the  lower  parts 
of  those  streams  being  inhabited  by  the 
I  onomihu),  and  also  the  head  of  New  r. 
They  have  no  names  for  themselves. 
Their  language  is  much  closer  to  that  of 
the  Shasta  proper  than  is  that  of  the 
Konomihu,  but  it  is  clearly  a  separate 
dialect.  See  Dixon  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vn, 
no.  2,  1905.  (r.  b.  d.) 

Amutakhwe. — A.  L.  Kroeber.  inf'n.  1903  (Hupa 
name).   Sjalitason.— Ibid.  (Chimariko  name). 

Newspapers.    See  Ptriodicih. 

Newtown.  A  former  village,  probably 
of  the  Seneca,  on  Chemung  r.,  near  EI- 
mira,  Chemung  co.,  N.  Y.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Gen.  Sullivan  in  1779. 
Hewton.— Livermoret  1779jin  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
VI,  325,  1850.  Hew  Town.— Jones  (1780)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VIII.  785,  18V7.  Newtown.— Pem- 
berton  (ro.  1792)  in  Mas*.  Hist.  S^c.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  ii, 
176,  1810. 

Newtown.  A  former  village,  probably 
of  the  Delawares  and  Iroquois,  on  the  n. 
hank  of  Licking  r.,  about  the  site  of  the 
present  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Newtown.  A  former  village,  probablvof 
the  Delawares  and  Iroquois,  on  tfus- 
kingum  r.,  about  the  site  of  the  present 
Newton,  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio. 

Newtown.  A  former  village,  probably 
of  the  Delawares  and  Iroquois,  on  the  w. 
side  of  Wills  cr.,  near  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent Cambridge,  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio. 

Newtychanning.  A  mixed  I  roouois  vil- 
lage, built  in  1778  on  the  w.  bank  of  Sus- 
quehanna r.  and  on  the  n.  side  of  Sugar  cr., 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  North  To- 
wanda,  Bradford  co.,*Pa.  It  was  de- 
stroyed Aug.  8,  1779,  by  Colonel  Proctor 
of  Sullivan's  armv,  at  which  time  it  con- 
tained 15  or  20  houses.  Near  this  site 
was  formerly  situated  the  village  of  Os- 
ealui.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Nez  Perce's  ('pierced  noses')-  A  term 
applied  by  the  French  to  a  number  of 
tribes  which  practised  or  were  supposed 
to  practise  the  custom  of  piercing  the 
nose  for  the  insertion  of  a  piece  of  denta- 
lium.  The  term  is  now  used  exclusively 
to  designate  the  main  trilx*  of  the  Sha- 
haptian  family,  who  have  not,  however, 
so  far  as  is  known,  ever  lx*en  given  to  the 
practice. 
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The  N'ez  Perecs,  or  Sahaptin  of  later 
writers,  the  Chopunnish  (corrupted  from 
Tsiitpeli)  of  Lew  i-  and  (Mark,  tlu*ir  dis- 
coverers, were  found  in  1805  occupying  a 
large  area  in  what  is  now  w.  Idaho,  n.  e. 
Oregon,  and  a.  e.  Washington,  on  lower 
Snake  r.  and  its  tributaries.  They  roamed 
Iwtween  the  Illue  mts.  in  Oregon  and  the 
Bitter  Root  mts.  in  Idaho,  ami  according 
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to  Ix'wis  and  Clark  sometimes  crossed 
the  range  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Mis- 
souri. By  certain  writers  they  have 
been  classed  under  two  geographic  divi- 
sions, I'pper  Nez  Perecs  and  Ix>wer  Se« 
Perecs.  The  latter  were  found  by  Bonne- 
ville in  1H34  to  the  s,  and  w.  of  the 
Bine  mts.  on  several  of  the  branches  of 
Snake  r.,  where  they  were  neighl>ors  of 
the  Cayuse  and  Wallawalla.    The  Upper 


Nez  Perecs  held  the  Salmon  r.  country  in 
Idaho  in  1834,  and  probably  also  at  the 
name  time  t  lie  Grande  Ronde  valley  in  e. 
Oregon,  but  by  treaty  of  1855  they  ced»  d 
a  large  part  of  this  territory  to  the  United 
States. 

The  reservation  in  which  they  were 
confined  at  that  time  included  the  Wal- 
lowa valley  in  Oregon,  as  well  as  a  large 
district  in  Idaho.  With  the  discovery  of 
gold  and  the  consequent  influx  of  miners 
and  settlers  the  Oregon  districts  were  in 
demand,  and  a  new  treaty  was  made  by 
which  the  tribe  was  confined  to  the  reser- 
vation at  Lapwai,  Idaho.  The  occujiants 
of  Wallowa  valley  refused  to  recognize 
the  treaty,  and  finally,  under  their  chief, 
Joseph  (q.  v. ),  took  active  measures  of  re- 
sistance, and  the  Nez  Perce  war  of  1N77 
resulted.  Several  severe  defeats  were  in- 
flicted on  the  United  StateH  troops  who 
were  sent  against  the  Indians,  and  finally, 
when  forced  to  give  way,  Joseph  con- 
ducted a  masterly  retreat  across  the  Bit- 
ter R<»ot  mts.  and  into  Montana  in  an 
attempt  to  reach  Canadian  territory,  but 
lie  and  his  band  were  surrounded  and 
captured  when  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
boundary.  Joseph  and  his  followers  to 
the  number  of  4o0  were  removed  to  In 
dian  Ter.,  where  their  loss  from  disease 
was  so  great  that  in  1885  they  were  sent 
to  the  Colville  res.  in  n.  Washington, 
where  a  remnant  still  resides. 

Under  the  collective  name  Chopunnish, 
Lewis  and  Clark  estimated  the  population 
to  1h'  7,850.  Deducting  from  this  total 
1,600  for  the  Pelloatpallah  (Paloos)  band, 
now  treated  as  distinct  from  the  Nez 
Perecs,  and  250  f< »r  the  YeletpO  ( Wailetpu, 
i.  e.,  Cayuse),  nowsupjiosed  to  belong  to  a 
distinct  stock,  the  total  of  the  Nez  Perees  in 
1805  aerording  to  those  authors  was  about 
6,000.  Wilkes  estimated  theChopunnish 
at  alniut  3,000  in  1840,  and  Gibbs  gave 
them  a  population  of  more  than  1,700  in 
1853.  In  1885  they  were  estimated  offi- 
cially at  1,437.  There  are  now  (1906) 
somewhat  more  than  1,600,  1,534  being 
on  the  reservation  in  Idaho  and  83  on  the 
Colville  res.  in  Washington. 

In  general  habits  of  life  the  Nez  Perecs 
as  well  as  the  other  Shahaptian  tribes 
conform  to  the  inland  type  of  Indians 
and  differ  sharply  in  most  respects  from 
their  western  neighl>ors,  the  Chinook. 
At  the  time  of  Lewis  and  Clark'a  visit 
they  are  reported  as  living  in  communal 
houses,  sakl  to  contain  al>out  50  families 
each.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that 
the  Nez  Perecs  used  the  typical  under- 
ground lodge,  and  that  these  seldom  con- 
tained more  than  3  or  4  families.  A 
much  larger  dancing  house  was  built  at 
each  permanent  winter  camp.  Salmon 
constituted  their  most  important  food  in 
early  times,  and  with  roota  and  berries 
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mule  up  their  entire  food  .supply  until 
the  introduction  of  horses  facilitated  hunt- 
ing expeditions  to  the  neijjhlxiring  moun- 
tains. The  tril>e  seems  to  have  been 
divided  into  a  number  of  bands  or  vil- 
lage*, named  according  to  the  place  where 
the  j>ermanent  winter  camp  was  made. 
Owing  to  the  precarious  nature  of  the 
food  supply  the  greater  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  any  one  of  these  villages 
would  often  be  absent  for  a  large  part  of 
the  year,  consequently  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  with  accuracy  the  location  and 
population  of  these  divisions  in  early 
times.  There  was  no  head  chief  of  the 
tribe,  but  each  band  had  several  chiefs,  of 
whom  one  was  regarded  as  the  leader, 
and  these  chiefs  were  succeeded  by  their 
sons  as  a  ride.  Expeditions  for  hunting 
or  war  were  led  by  chiefs  chosen  for  the 
occasion.  There  are  no  signs  of  a  clan 
system  in  the  social  organization  of  the 
Nez  Perec*,  and  marriage  is  apparently 
permitted  In-t  ween  any  couple  except  in 
the  case  of  recognized  relationship. 

The  religious  lxdiefs  of  the  Nez  Perce*, 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  Christi- 
ans v,  were  those  characteristic  of  the 
Indians  of  the  interior,  the  main  feature 
being  the  l»elief  in  an  indefinite  number 
of  spirits.  The  individual  might  procure 
a  personal  protecting  spirit  in  the  usual 
way  by  rigorous  training  and  fasting. 

The  Nez  Perees  have  always  borne  a 
high  reputation  for  independence  and 
bravery,  and  have  been  particularly 
noted  for  their  almost  constant  friend- 
liness to  the  whites.  Practically  the  only 
rupture  in  these  relations  was  the  Nez 
Perce  war  of  1877,  mentioned  above. 

The  hands  and  divisions  of  the  Nez 
Pern's  are  known  only  approximately. 
The  following  are  the  beat  defined:  Al- 
pow  na,  on  a  small  branch  of  the  Clear- 
water, Ulow  Lewiston,  Idaho;  Assuti,  on 
Assuti  cr.,  Idaho;  Kamiah,  at  the  town 
of  that  name  on  the  Clearwater,  Idaho; 
I<ai:itama,  so  called  from  a  branch  of 
Salmon  r.,  Idaho;  Lapwai,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  Lapwai  cr.  and  the  Clearwater; 
Willewah,  formerly  occupying  Wallowa 
valley,  Greg.,  and  now  for  the  greater 
|»art  "on  Colville  res.,  Wash.  (Joseph's 
twind).  In  addition  a  numlier  of  bands 
have  been  recorded  by  the  names  of  their 
chiefs  or  their  supposed  places  of  resi- 
dence, (h.  w.  h.  l.  k.) 
A  dal  k  ato'igo.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
741.  1*96  ( •  people  w  ith  hnir  cut  across  the  fore- 
head": Kiowa  name).  Aniporspi  — Gatschet,  Kulii- 
puva  MS..  B.  A.  E.  (Calapooya  name) .  a  pi  o-pi  - 
Long.  Exped.  Rocky  Mm.,  u,  Ixxxiv.  1823  ((iron 
Ventre  name).  A  pa  pe'  - Ilaydi'ti,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val..  402.  1862  ('to  paddle*.  'paddles': 
(Cmw  name).  Aaahaptin. — Gatschet,  Kalapuya 
MS..  B.  A.  E..  31  (Calapooya  name).  Blue  Earth 
Indian*  C<  n<  -  Henry  and  Thompson  Jour., 
712.  1897.  Bloc  Mud  Indiana. — <>rig.  Jour.  Lewis 
and  Clark  ( 18Q6).  vi.  106. 1906  (probably  identical). 
Blue  Hods. — Ibid,  (name  applied  by  traders). 


Chappunith  —  Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  I,  306,  1855. 
Cheaptin. — Townsend.  Narr.,  233.  1839.  Chipun- 
iah  —  Kip  in  Oreg.  Hist.  Soc.  Sources,  I,  pt.  2.  11, 
1897.  Ohipunnish— Kip,  Army  Life,  33.  1859.  Cho- 
oo-niih. — Gass,  Jouriinl,  215,  1807.  Chohoptina. — 
Cox.  Columbia  R.,  II,  125.  1831.  Chopanniah.— 
Minto  in  Oreg.  Hist.  Soc.  guar..  I,  303, 1900  (mis- 
print from  Ia'wIs and  Clark).  Ghopemnish.— Ind. 
AIT.  Rep..  460,  1864.  Choponicah  —  Orig.  Jour. 
Lewis  ami  Clark  (180ft),  vn.  lift,  190ft.  Chopon 
ish.-Ibid.,  iv,  318,  190ft.  Choponneah.-Ibid..  in, 
103.  191)6.  Chopunuh.— Kclley.  Oregon,  68,  1830. 
Chopunmohees.— Robertson,  Oregon,  129,  1846. 
Chopunnish— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  I,  4ftft, 
1814;  II,  .687,1817.  Flathead.— Gass.  Journal.  132, 
1807.  Green  Wood  Indiana. —Cones,  Henry-Thomp- 
son Jour..  712,  1897.  I'-na-cpe.— Dorsey,  Kwapa 
MS.  voeab..  B.  A.  K..  1891  (Quapaw  name).  Kamu'- 
inu — HolTinun.  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (own  name). 
Ko-mun'-i-tup^i-o. — llayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol. 
Mo.  Val.,  2  6  4,  1862  (Siksika  name).  La-ap- 
tin. — Stevens  in  Ind.  Aft*.  Rep.,  42ft.  18ft4  (mis- 
print JAorS)  Mikadeshitchiahi.— Gatschet,  Xaisha 
Apaehe  MS.,  H.  A.  E.  (Kiowa  Apaehe  name). 
Nazpercies. — Hastings.  Guide  to  Oreg.,  ft9,  1846. 
Beckpercie. — Lane  ( 1849)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52.  31st 
Cong.,  1st  sess..  171,  I860.  Heepercil.—  Uine  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  169,  lsftO.    Benperaaaa.—  Meek  in 

H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  70,  30th  Cong.,  1st  *ess..  10.  1848. 
Beperey. — Irving,  Bonneville's  Advent.,  lift,  1868 
(name  as  pronounced  by  trappers).   Ber  Per 
ceea.— "M  ouler  <  1M0)  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Loud., 

I,  237. 184H.  Be«  Perces.— Wilkes,  Hist.  Oregon.  44, 
184ft.  Berieroer-Farnham.  Travels.  69,  1843.  Bet 
Perce.- l'arker.  Journal.  100. 1810.  Bez  Perce  Flat- 
Head*.— Barrows,  Oregon.  121,  188J.  Bezperces.— 
Wyeth  (18-18)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tril>es,  I,  221, 
ISftl.  Bex  Perce's.— Latham  In  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc. 
Umd.,  I,  lft8,  1848.  Bes  peroez.— McKenney  and 
Hall.  Ind.  Trills,  m,  79,  1*54.  Bezpercies.— Hast- 
ings. Guide  to  Oreg.,  ft9,  184ft.  Bezpereea.— Kane, 
Wanderings  in  N.  A..  290,  isfty.  BezPerae.— Hines, 
Oregon,  133,  ISftl.  Bezpesie.— Hastings,  Guide  to 
Oreg.,  69,  184ft.  Bez  Pierces. — Coyner,  Lost  Trap- 
pers, 136.  1847.  Bimipu. — Lyman  in  Oreg.  Hist. 
Soc.  Quar.,  II,  288,  190f  ( 'the  people':  own  name). 
Bumepo. — Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  VI, 
140,  1886.  Bu  me-pooa. — Mattoou  in  Ind.  An.  Rep. 
1905,  199.  1906.  Bumipu.—  Mowry,  Marcus  Whit- 
man, 2ft9.  1901.  Pe  ra'-zande,— Dorsey,  Kansa 
MS.  VOOab.,  B.  A.  E..  18S2  <  Kansa  name').  Pe  x-a'- 
t&n-jse.— Dorsey.  Osage  MS.  voeab.,  B.  A.  E. 
(plaited  hair  over  the  forehead':  Osage  name). 
Perces.— Dunn,  Hist.  Oregon,  326,  1846.  Piercd 
Boses— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  ami  Clark  (1806). 
III.  128,  190ft.  Pierced  noae.-~I.ewi*  and  Clark 
Exped.,  I.  466.  1M4.  Pierced  Boaee.-Orig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark  (1S05),  in.  78.  191)6.  Pierce 
Botes.-lbid.,  142.  Po'-*e-ndo  ke.-Kiggs.  Dak.- 
Eng.  Diet..  423.  1890  (Dakota  iiamci.  Sa  ap- 
tin.— Ijine  (1819)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52.  31st 
Cong.,  Dt  w-ss.,  170.  lsfto.  8a  £ptin.— Gatschet. 
Okinagan  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Okinagan  name:  pi. 
Sa-(iptini\ I.  8aaptina. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
in.  map,  200.  1  »•>;;.  Sahapotina. — Oallatin  in  Trans. 
Am.  Antiq,  Soc..  II.  map,  1836.  8ahaptain. — Ross, 
Advent.,  217.  1849.  Sahaptan. — Gatschet  mis- 
quoted in  f'ongres  des  Amer.,  iv,  pt.  1,  28ft,  1SS3. 
Sahaptanian.—  Brinton,  Am.  Rare.  108,  ]891.  8a- 
haptin.— Dart  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  216. 1861.  Sahhap- 
tinnay.  —  Featherstonhaugh,  Canoe  Vov..  II,  62, 
1847.  Bai'duka.— Gatsehet.  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Paiute 
name).  Sapetan.—  Smet.  Oregon  Mi>s..  210,  1M7. 
8apetena.— Cones,  Henry-Thompson  Jour..  709, 
1897.  Sapotana.— Sniet,  Reisen  zu  den  Felsen- 
GeblrKen.  206,  lscift.  Saptans.— Armstrong.  Ore- 
gon. 111.  1857.  8ap'tin. -Wilkes.  West.  Am..  97, 
1849.  8ha-ap-tin.-Varnham.Trav.. 69.  1M3.  Bha 
haptain.-Rovs.  Advent..  217.  1849.  8hahaj>tan- 
Scouler  In  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Loud.,  xi,  226,  1841. 
Shahaptanian.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  ftft, 
1889.  Shahaptemiah.  —  Gnlrdner  in  Jour.  Roy. 
Geog.  Sik'.  Loud.,  XI,  266,  1811.  ShahapU.— Deni- 
ker.  Races  of  Man.  532.  19)1).  Shaw  ha  ap  ten. 
Ros«,  Fur  Hunters,  i.  1S6,  ls.\S.  Shaw  Haptens.  — 
Ross,  Advent.,  127,  1*19.  Bhi'wanlsh.— Mootiey in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.E..74I.  1896  (' strangers  from  up 
the  river':  Tenlno  name,  applied  also  to  the 
Cayuse).   8hopumish.— Kingsley,  Standard  Nat. 
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Hist.,pt.  vi.  140.  18*3.  TchaxaukuBh.— (latschet, 
MS..  B.  A.  E.  (Caddo  name).  Tchutpelit.— Ibid, 
town  name).  Thoif '  a-rik-kah. — Stuart,  Montana, 
76.  1865  ( '  kouse-eaters ' :  Shoshoni  name).  Tioi' 
gah.  Ibid.,  77.  Tsoo  ah  fan  rah. — Gebow,  Shns- 
nonav  Voeab..  16,  lw'»8(Shoabonlnani(  Tsuharu- 
kata  —  Gatschet.  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (I'awnee  name). 
Ttutpeli. — Ibid.(ownname).  Up-pup-pay. — Anon. 
Crow  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  n.d.  (('row  name). 

Nhaiiken  {N'haVikxn).  A  Ntlakyapa- 
inuk  village  near Ppences  Bridge,  Thomp- 
Kon  r.,  Brit.  Col.  —  Hill-Tout  in  Rep. 
Kthnol.  Surv.  Can.,  4,  189fl. 

Niagara.  Being  of  Iroquoian  origin, 
one  01  the  earliest  forms  of  this  place- 
njitne  is  that  in  the  Jesuit  Relation  for 
1641,  in  which  it  is  written  Onfjuioahra, 
evidently  a  misprint  for  (hujnvtahra,  and 
it  is  there  made  the  name  of  a  Neutral 
town  and  of  the  river  which  to-day  hears 
this  designation, although  Oiujmarahrunon 
of  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  the  year  1640  ap- 
pears to  be  a  misprint  for  Oiiguiarahronon, 
signifying  'jieople  of  Ongniarah.'  The 
Iroquois  and  their  congeners  applied  it  to 
the  place  whereon  the  village  of  Youngs- 
town.  Niagara  CO.,  N.  Y.,  now  stands. 
On  theTahula  Novie  Franciw,  in  Historian 
Canadensis,  sev  Novie-FranciaB  (hk.  10, 
Paris,  16<>4,  hut  made  in  ItM)  by  Francis- 
cua  Creuxius,  S.  J.),  the  falls  of  Niagara 
are  called  "Ougiara  catarractcx."  Much 
ingenuity  has  l>een  exercised  in  attempts 
to  analyze  this  name.  The  most  probable 
derivation,  however,  is  from  thelroquoian 
sentence-word,  which  in  Onondaga  and 
Seneca  becomes  O'loiiiVtjiV ,  and  in  Tusca- 
rora  I'hnir.'hVr,  signifying  'bisected  bot- 
tom-land.' Its  first  use  was  perhaps  by  the 
Neutral  or  Huron  trills.     (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Niagara.  A  sj»ecies  of  grape,  well  known 
in  the  n.  e.  portion  of  the  united  States; 
so  called  from  its  cultivation  in  the  Nia- 
gara jH»ninsula.  Also  the  name  of  a  variety 
of  tomato,  recorded  in  Tracv  (Am.  Var. 
of  Yeget.  for  1901-2,  Wash.,"  1903);  from 
the  place-name  Xiotjam,  q.  v.    (  a.  f.  c.  ) 

Niakewankih.  A  former  village  of  the 
Clatsop  on  the  Pacific  coast,  s.  of  I*t  Ad- 
ams at  the  mouth  of  Ohanna  ex.,  Clatsop 
co.,  Oreg.  (Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  2.36, 
l'.K)l ). 

Neahkowin. Lvinan  in  Oreg.  Hist.  Soe.  Quar..  I, 
321,1900.  Nla'k;ewanqiX.—  Boas.  KathlametTexUi. 
236.  1901. 

Niakla  ( Xi-akf-la ).  A  fonner  Chuma- 
shan  village  on  Santa  Cruz  id.,  Cal.,  e.  of 
the  harbor.  —  llcnshaw,  Buenaventura 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  K.,  1HK4. 

Niakonaujang.  An  Akudninniut  Es- 
kimo settlement  on  Padli  fjord,  Batlin 
land. 

Niaqonaujan*.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 441. 1888. 

Niantic  (contr.  of  \iii<mtnhf-ut,  'at  a 
point  of  land  on  a  [tidal]  river  or  estu- 
ary.'— Trumbull ).  An  Algoinjuian  tribe 
formerly  occupying  the  coast  of  Rhode 
Island  from  Narragansett  bay  to  about 
the  Connecticut  state  line.  Their  prin- 
cipal  village,  Wekapaug,  was  on  the  great 
pond  near  Charlestown.     They  were 


closely  connected  with  the  Narraganset, 
forming  practically  one  tribe  with  them. 
By  refusing  to  join  in  King  Philip's  war 
in  1675  they  preserved  their  territory 
and  tribal  organization,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  war  the  Narraganset  who  submit- 
ted to  the  Knglish  were   placed  with 
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the  Niantic  under  Ninigret,  ami  the 
whole  hotly  thenceforth  look  the  name  of 
Narraganset.  (j.  m.  ) 

Naantuckc  —  Patrick  f  1637)  in  Maw.  Hist.  Soc.Coll., 
4th  a.,  VII.  324,  1865.  Nahantick.— Chart,  r  of  1663 
In  R.I.  COI.  BeC.,  ll.  IH.  1*57.  Nahanticut  — Ind.r- 
hill  (1688)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Hoe.  Coll..  3d*.,  vi,  1. 1837. 
Naiantukq-ut.— Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  36, 
ixsi  (Narraganset  and  MohcKan  form).  Nan 
teqeta.— Coddititfton  ( 1640 ) i n  Mass.  H ist.  SfK'.Coll., 
4th  s..  VI.  318.  IMS,  NantequiU.— Ibid.  Nayanta- 
oott.— l>oe.  of  1663  in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec.,  I,  513,  1856. 
Nayantakick— Williams  (1637)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  a.,  VI.  200,  1863.  Nayantakoogs .— Ibid., 
203.  Nayantaquist.— Williams  (1648).  ibid.,  3d  a.. 
IX.  275.  1846.  Nayantaquit.— Williams  (m.  1636), 
ibid.,  I,  160,  1825.  Nayan  ticks.  — William*  (1638), 
ibid.,  4th  a.,  VI,  248,  1863.  Nayantika.— Williams 
(1670).  ibid..  1st  »..  I.  278,  1806.  Nayantuk.— 
Pynchot)  1 1645),  ibid..  4th  vi.  374. 1863.  Nayan- 
tuqiqt.— Williams  (164*i.  ibid.,  3d  8.,  IX.  275.  1846. 
Nay antuquit.— Williams  ( 1637 ).  ibid..  41  h  s  ,  VI,  217. . 
1863.  Nayhantick  — Charter  of  1663  in  R.  I.  Col. 
Rec.,  IV.  371,  1859.  Nayhsutick  —  Ibid.,  804  (mis- 
print). Neantick.— Protestof  1662,  ibid..  1,464,1856. 
Neantioot.— Parsons.  R.  I.  Loeal  Names,  19.  1861. 
Neanticutt.— Hopkins  (1646)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  4th  »..  vi.  334.  Is63.  Neantucke.— Patrick 
(1637).  ibid.,  Vll.  82ft,  lNiTi.  Nehanticks  —  Holm.  -, 
Ibid.,  IstM..  IX. 79.  1804.  Neyantiok.— Eaton  (1647). 
ibid..  4th  s.,  vi.  347.  1863.  Niantaquit  —  Williams 
(1636>  quoted  bv  Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,bk.  2, 102,1848. 
Niantecutt  —  Doe.  of  1659  in  R.  L  Got.  Ree.,  I,  424. 
1856.  Niantic— Ink*. of  1647  quoted  bv  Drake.  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  2.  109.  1848.  Nianttcut— Doe.  of  1660  in 
R.  I.  Col.  Rec.,  I,  450.  1866.  Niantique.— Katon 
(1652)  in  Mass  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s..  Vll.  46*.  1«65. 
Niantuck— Writer  after  1686.  ibid..  3d  «..  I.  210. 
1 825.  Niantucuta.— HiKK<n.«on  (1637).  ibid.,  4th  a., 
Vll,  396.  1866.  Nihantick— Tinker  (1669),  ibid.. 
-3:5  Ninantics .— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Trills,  VI,  112. 
1867.  Nocanticks  —  Ihid..  150.  Nyaateceta— Vin- 
cent (16:18 1  in  Mass.  Hist.  S<*\  Coll..  3d  s.,  VI.  35. 
1S37.   Nyantecutt.— Doc.  of  1659  in  R.  I.  Col.  Roc., 
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I.  418,  1856.    Nyanticke.— Vincent  (1638)  in 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  3d  *..  VI,  37.  1837.    Nvhantnk  — 
Tinker  (1660),  Ibid..  4th  «.,  vn.  241,  1H6.*,. 

Niantic.   An  Algonouian  triln*  formerly 
occupying  the  coast  of  Connecticut  from 
Niantic  bay  to  Connectic  ut  r.    Be  Forest 
concluded  that  they  once  formed  one  tribe 
with  the  Rhode  Island  Niantic,  which 
was  cut  in  two  by  the  Pequot  invasion. 
Their  principal  village,  also  called  Niantic, 
was  near  the  present  town  of  that  name. 
They  were  subject  to  the  Pequot,  and  had 
no  political  connection  with  the  eastern 
Niantic.    They  were  nearly  destroyed  in 
the  Pequot  war  of  1637,  and  at  its  close 
the  survivors  were  placed  under  the  rule 
of  the  Mohegan.    They  numbered  aliout 
100  in  1638,  and  about  85  in  1761.  Many 
joined  the  Brotherton  Indians  in  New 
York  about  1788,  and  none  now  exist 
under  their  own  name.    Kendall  (Tray., 
1809)  states  that  they  had  a  small  village 
near  Dan  bury  in  1809,  but  these  were 
probably  a  remnant  of  the  western  Con- 
necticut trills,  not  Niantic.  According  to 
Speck  ( inrn,  1907)  several  mixed  Niantie- 
Mohegan  live  at  Mohegan,  Conn.,  the 
descendant**  of  a  pure  Niantic  woman  from 
the  mouth  of  Niantic  r.  Their  voices  are 
commonly  said  to  have  been  high-pitched 
in  comparison  with  those  of  their  neigh- 
bors, (j.  m.) 
Naihantick  —  Early  form  cited  by  Trumbull,  Ind. 
Name*  Conn..   H6.  1*81.     Ha-tick*.— Macanley, 
N.  V..  II.  16-1. 1829  (incorrectly  so  called).  Nayan 
tiaquct.  -Williams  (1648)  in  Muxs.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
3d  ■.,  IX,  272.  1846.    Niantick* Winthrop  <m. 
1642)  quoted  by  Drake.  Bk.  Inds..  bk.  2,  67,  1848. 
Niantiffs  — 4'obbel  ( 1645) ,  ibid.,  83.  Pequot  Nayan 
taquit— Williams  (1637)  quoted  bv  Trumbull.  Ind. 
N'anu-s  Conn..  36. 1881.    Pequt  Hayantaquit.— Wil- 
liams H»37)  in  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll..  4th  VI, 
220,  1863. 

Hiantilik  ( 1  with  the  gulls ' ).  An  Oko- 
miut  Eskimo  village  of  the  Kinguamiut 
subtril**,  on  Cumberland  sd.,  Canada. 
Kaiatilic-HoWKate,  Cruise  of  Florence,  50,  1877. 
Kiantilic— Kumlicn  in  Bull.  Xat.  Mus.  no.  15,  15, 
]  -T'< 

Nibakoa.  A  former  village,  mentioned 
in  1777-78,  seemingly  in  the  vicinity  of 
Portage,  Columbiaco.,\Vis.  It  contained 
a  mixed  population  of  Chippewa  and  ap- 
parently of  Sauk  and  Foxes. 

Wabakoa.— Uautien  1777-78)  in  Wis.  Hist.  8oc. Coll 
XI.  110,  isxs.   Hibakoa.-Ibid..  109. 

Nibowisibiwininiwak  ( *  Death  river  peo- 
ple') .  A  subdivision  of  theChippewa  liv- 
ing in  Saskatchewan,  x.  of  L.  Winnipeg. 
Cf.  (htejKm-tMjicv'eiieirak. 

Lake  Winnipeg  band. -Sin ithson.  Misc.  Coll..  IV. 
»irt.  6.  35.  lnfs.  Hibowi  aibi  wininiwak.-^iat^chct, 
Ojibwa  MS..  B.  A.  E..  1882. 

Nicassias.  A  name  applied  by  early 
writers  (Taylor  in  Cal.  farmer,  Mar.  30, 
1860)  to  a  group  of  Moquelumnan  Indians 
who  formerly  lived  near  the  coast,  in 
Marin  co.,  Cal.  (s.  a.  b.) 

Nichewang.   A  village,  probably  of  the 
Ni pin uc,  about  the  present  Nicliewaug, 
Petersham,  \\  orcester  co.,  Mass. 


The  Indians  remained  until  1754,  when 
they  joined  the  French  against  the  Eng- 


lish.—Barber,  Hist.CoM.  Mass., 597,  1839; 
Kinnicutt,  Ind.  Names,  30,  1905. 

Nichochi.    A  Chumashan   village  on 
Santa  Cruz  id..  Cal.,  in  1542. 
Nichochi.— Cabrillo  (1542)  in  Smith.  Colec  Doc 
Fla..  1N5,  1857.  Hieoehi.-Ibid. 
Nicholas    See  Orontony. 
Niciat    The  local  name  for  a  body  of 
Upper  Lillooet  around  Seton  lake,  inte- 
rior of  British  Columbia.    Pop.  50  in 
1906. 

Nccait— Can.  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  pt.  L  277.  1902 
Nlciat.— Ibid.,  pt.  ii,  272. 

Nickajack.  A  former  important  Chero- 
kee town  on  the  s.  bank  of  Tennessee  r., 
in  Marion  co.,  Tenn.  It  was  settled  in 
1<82  by  Cherokee  who  esi>oused  the  Brit- 
ish cause  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 
was  known  as  one  of  the  Ch'ickamauga 
towns.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  fall  of 
1794.  The  meaning  of  the  name  is  lost, 
and  it  is  probably  not  of  Cherokee  origin, 
although  it  occurs  also  in  the  tribe  as  a 
man's  name.  In  the  corrupted  form 
''Nigger  Jack"  it  is  applied  to  a  creek  of 
Cullasagee  r.  above  Franklin,  in  Macon 
co.,  N.  C.  See  Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  map,  1887;  Moonev  in  19th  Rep.  B. 
A.  K,  527,  1900.         "  1 

i?P/  TLAl  E"  14Li^4-   WDrotoer  —  Moonev.  op. 

Nickomin.  A  former  Chehalis  town  on 
North  r.,  which  flows  into  Shoal  water 
bay,  Wash. 

Necomanchee.— Swan.    N.  W.   Coast.  211,  1857 
mrjumK'ntc.— Boas,  inf n.  1905.  (correct  native 
form). 

Nicola  Band.  One  of  four  subdivisions 
of  the  Upper  Ntlakvapamuk  in  the  inte- 
rior of  British  Columbia. 
Caws'xamux.—  Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mas.  Nat  Hist 
ii  170  1900  ('people  of  the  creek.'  1.  e..  Nicola 
r.)  Hicola  band.— Ibid.  Tcawa'xamux.-I».id. 
Tcua  qamuq  -Hill-Tout  in  Kep.  Ethnol.  Snrv. 
Can..  5.  1899. 

Nicola  Valley  Indians.  The  official  desig- 
nation of  a  large  number  of  local  groups  in 
British  Columbia,  principally  Cowichan, 
Lillooet,  and  Ntlakvapamuk  Indians, 
numbering  522  in  1878.— Can.  Ind.  Aff., 
74,  1878. 

Nicomen.  A  Cowichan  tribe  on  Nieomen 
slough  and  at  the  mouth  of  Wilson  cr., 
lower  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.  Their  villages 
are  Skweahm  and  Lahaui,  but  the  name 
has  become  attached  to  the  latter  town  of 
the  tribe,  which  in  1900  had  16  inhabi- 
tants. The  aggregate  population  of  Nico- 
men and  Skweahm  was  44  in  1906. 
LRk  'a'mKl.— Boas  in  Rep.  frith  Meeting  Brit. 
A.A.S.,  451,  189-1.  Nacomen. — Can.  Ind.  An*..  78,' 
1M78.  NeK-'a'mm.— Boas.  op.  cit.  Nicoamen.  — 
Can.  Ind.  AIT., 309, 1X79.  Nicoaniin.-lbid.,  76,  1M7M. 
Nicomen.—  Ibid.,  pt.  I.  270,  1894. 

Nicotowance.  When  the  career  of  Ope- 
chancanouzh  (q.  v.)  as  chief  of  the  Pa- 
munkey  tribe,  as  well  a*!  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  terminated  on  his  death  in 
1644,  he  was  succeeded  as  ruler  of  the 
Pamunkey  Indians  bv  Nicotowance 
This  chief,  desirous  of  obtaining  rest 
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his  people,  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  colonial  authorities  an<l  was 
assigned,  by  an  act  ot  the  Virginia  as- 
sembly, Ot  t.  10,  1649,  certain  lands  for 
himself  aiid  his  people.  His  control, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  of  short 
duration,  as  he  soon  disappears  from  his- 
tory, (c.  t.  ) 

Nigalak.  A  Nunatogniiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage at  the  mouth  of  Colville  r.,  Alaska. 

Nig  a-lek. —  Dull  ill  Colli.  N.  A.  Kthnol.,  i,  map, 
1877.   Nigalak.—  Baker.  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  1902. 

Nigco.  The  tribal  name  assigned  to  an 
Indian  baptized  in  1730  at  San  Antonio 
de  Valero  mission,  Texas.  There  were 
both  Tonkawan  and  Coahuiltecan  triljes 
there  at  the  time,  but  the  Nigco  can  not 
be  identified  with  any  of  those  known. 
It  may  be  Sinicn,  some  of  which  tribe 
hail  been  Iwiptized  in  1728,  and  who  were 
probably  Coahuiltecan  (Valero  Bautis- 
mos,  jwrtida  .'525,  MS.  in  the  custody  of  the 
bishop  of  San  Antonio ).        (n*.  e.  b.) 

Highetanka  ( 4 big  belly').  A  band  of 
the  Miniconjou  Sioux. 

Nige-tanka.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  2M, 
1W7.   Nixe-tanka  — Ibid. 

Nightaais.  A  I Iaida  town  of  this  name 
is  given  in  John  Work's  list,  1830-41, 
with  15  houses  and  280  inhabitants.  It 
impossible  to  identify  the  name 
with  that  of  any  known  town.  On  other 
grounds  Kung,  in  Naden  harbor,  would 
appear  to  be  the  town  intended. 
Nigh  tan.— Work  (1*3<V-U)  in  S<hooleraft.  Ind. 
TtiIm's,  v,  4S9,  1H.V>.  Nigh-tasia. — Dawson,  Queen 
Charlotte  Ids..  17.1b,  IKxo. 

Night  Cloud.  Mentioned  bv  Culbert- 
son  (Smithson.  Kep.  1850,  142,*  1851 )  as  a 
Imnd  of  Oglala  Sioux.  They  probably 
took  their  name  from  the  chief. 

Nigiklik.    A  former  Kskimo  village  in 

Alaska  at  the  head  of  the  Yukon  delta. 
Nigiklik  miout.— Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Vov., 
5th  b. ,  XXI.  map,  1*50.  Nygykligmjut—  Holin- 
berg,  Ethnog.  skizz.,  map,  1H55. 

Nigottine  ('timss  people').    A  part  of 

the  Kawchogottine  division  of  the  Kaw- 

chodinne  living  along  the  outlet  of  Great 

Hear  lake,  Mackenzie  Ter.,  Canada. 
Ni-gottine.—  IVtitot  in  Bui.  S<w.  do  Geog.  Paris, 
chart,  1*7~>  Nnea-gottinf.— IVtitot,  MS.  v«>eab.,  B. 
A.  K.,  Wv>.  Nni  Oottini.  —  IVtitot,  Autour  dn  lac 
-les  Ksclaves.  3t«.  \s\>\ .  Nni-ottine.— IVtitot,  Diet. 
Dene-Dlndjie.  xx,  Wfi. 

Nijaobsagentiiqaoa  (proliably  'it  is  very 
tall  reeds.'— Hewitt).  A  Cayuga  chief, 
one  of  the  signers,  at  Albany,  X.  Y., 
July  10,  1701,  of  the  "deed  from  the  Five 
Nations  to  the  King  [of  Kngland]  of  their 
beaver  hunting  ground." — X.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist ,  iv,  910,  1854. 

Nikaomin  {Xeijti'nmin,  or  Xqnn'min,  so 
named  because  the  water  comes  from  a 
lake  called  Xyatnnn'tko,  'wolf  lake  or 
waler';  from  *<i<inm,  ,wolf')«  A  Ntlak- 
yapamuk  town  on  the  s.  side  of  Thomp- 
son r.,  10  m.  above  Lytt«»n,  Brit.  Col. 
It  is  called  Thompson"  bv  the  whites. 
Pop.  40  in  1006. 

NKqa'umin.—  Toil  in  Mem.  Am.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist.,  it, 
171,  1900.   Ki-oa-o-min.-Can.  Did.  Aff.  lSXo,  196, 


18*6.  Nicomen  —  Ibid. ,309.  1879.  Nicomin.— Ibid., 
map,  1891.  Nikaomin.— Ibid.,  pt.  II,  lttf,  1901. 
N'kau'men. — Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  F.thnol.  Surv.  Can., 
4,  1899.  Nqau'min.—  Teit,  op.  eit.  Thompson  — 
Ibid.  (modern  name). 

Nikapasbna  ('bald  head').  The  third 
gens  on  the  Chizhu  side  of  the  Ponca 
tribal  circle.  Its  subgentes  are  Dtesin- 
deitazhi,  Dted hexed hatazhi,  and  Dtakh- 
tikianpandhatazhi. 

Na  ko  poi'-na. — Moixan,  AncSoc.,  156. 1877(trans, 
elk  '  i    Nika  da  ana  — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.B.  A.E., 
228,  1897. 

Nikhdhitanwan.  An  ancient  Osage  vil- 
lage at  the  junction  of  the  Sac  and  Osage 
rs.  in  Missouri. 

Ni-q#i' ta»  wa«  — Dorsey.  Osage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1K83.   Niqdbi  ta»wa».— Ibid. 

Nikhkak.  A  Knaiakhotana  village  of 
about  a  dozen  houses  on  L.  Clark,  Alaska. 
The  people,  most  of  whom  are  of  Russian 
admixture,  obtain  clothing  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  civilized  comfort  from  the  trading 
poets  on  Cook  inlet.  Their  houses  and 
fish  caches  are  built  of  hewn  logs,  floored 
with  planks,  and  they  make  windows  of 
parchment.  Pop.  42  in  1801;  about  25 
in  1004. 

Eeeghik.—  Osgood  in  Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  XV.  329, 
1904  (from  their  name  for  the  lake).  Keejik  — 
Osgood  (1902)  quoted  by  Baker,  (Jeog.  Diet. 
Alaska.  364.  1906.  Kijlk.-Baker.  ibid.  Nikhak  - 
Osgood  in  Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  op.  cit.  Nikhkak.— 
Coast  Survey  map  (189*)  eiled  by  Baker,  op.  cit. 

Nik  lata.  A  Quapaw  gens. — Dorsey  in 
loth  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  2H0,  1807. 

Nikie  name.  A  term  emploved  bv  Dor- 
sey ( M  Kep.  B.  A.  E.t  227,  1884)  to 
designatea  name  "referringto  a  mythical 
ancestor,  to  some  part  of  his  body,  to 
some  of  his  acts,  or  to  some  ancient  rite 
which  may  have  been  established  by 
him";  derive*  1  from  nikie,  the  word  for 
such  a  name  in  the  Omaha  dialect  of  the 
Siouan  stock.  According  to  Francis  1  .a 
Flesche  (inf'n,  1007),  nik(n-*fri-<ja)ie  is 
derived  from  nibmhuja  'people,'  and  ie 
'  word  or  utterance,'  and  a  nikie  name  is 
one  riven  by  the  people  or  by  the  word 
of  the  people—  a  name  conferred  by  the 
consent  of  the  people.  As  the  chief  was 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  people,  a  nikie 
name  is  sometimes  defined  as  s|K)ken  by 
a  chief,  but  the  primary  meaning  is  that 
the  name  is  conferred  by  the  word  of  the 
people.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Nikikouek  (from  the  Chippewa  or  a 
cognate  dialectic  term  nikig  'otter',  with 
anim.  pi.  suflix  -utuk  —  * otter  people', 
l'errot  says  the  form  with  initial  m,  Mik- 
ikonet,  is  from  their  own  language;  such 
is  the  ca.se  in  the  cognate  Menominee 
mikifj).  A  little  known  Algonquian  tribe 
that  formerly  dwelt  e.  of  the  Missisauga, 
among  the  rock  caverns  on  the  x.  shore  of 
L.  Huron.  They  are  described  as  lacking 
in  courage,  and  having  much  to  do  with 
the  tribes  northward.  Twice  a  year,  like 
the  Missisauga,  they  deserted  their  village 
to  hunt  and  fish  along  the  lake  for  stur- 
geon and  other  lish,  and  there  obtained 
bark  for  constructing  canoes  and  lodges. 
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On  the  approach  of  winter  they  fre- 
quented the  lake  chore*  to  kill  beaver  and 
elk,  whence  they  returned  in  the  spring 
to  plant  and  tend  their  com.  In  1653, 
jointly  with  the  Saulteure  and  the  Missi- 
sauga,  they  ho  completely  defeated  an 
Iroquois  war»party  ot  120  men  that  but 

few  escaped.  (j.  x.  B.  H. ) 

Qens  de  la  Loutra  —  IVrrot  (ca.  1724).  Memoire. 
83.  1*64.  Mikikouea.-Ibid..  219.  Mikikoiiet.- 
Ibid  .  S3.  Nation  de  la  Loutre.-Baequevilhde la 
Potht  rie,  HM.  Amer.  S*pt..  II.  4*.  17.S3.  Ration  of 
the  Otter. -Heriot.  Tniv  ,  209.  1*07.  Kigik  -K el- 
ton.  Ft  Mat  kiiinc.  20.  I8S4.  Nikicouek.—  Jt-f.  Rel., 
III.  index.  lSftK.  Nikikouek  -.Irs.  Rel.  16-S8.  22. 
18V*.    Nlkikouee  -ivrrot.  Meiuoire,  index.  1864 

Nikishka.  A  Knaiakhotana  village,  of 
57  inhabitants  in  1880,  near  the  head  of 
Cook  inlet,  Alaska.— Petroff  in  10th  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  29,  1884. 

Hikolaief  (presumably  named  by  the 
Russians  after  Tsar  Nikolas) .  An  Aleut 
village  n.  of  Belkofski,  on  Alaska  penin., 
Alaska;  pop.  43  in  1880. 
Nikolaievaky.— Petroff  in  10th  Centum.  Ahudca,  23, 
1*84. 

Hikolaki.  An  Aleut  settlement  and 
trading  post  for  otter  skins  on  Umnak  id., 
Alaska.  Pop.  83  in  1834,  127  in  1880,94 
in  1890. 

Hikolakoje  —  Holmber*.  Ethno|?.Skizz.,map,  18». 
Nikol.ky.-Elliott.  Our  Arct.  Prov..  184.  1880. 
Oomnak  —  Ibid..  179.  Recheahnaia  —  Veniaminoff 
quoted  by  Petroff  in  10th  Census.  Alaska.  35,  1884. 
Retchechnoi  —  Lutke  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  462,  1906.  Riecheenos  —  Ibid..  1902. 
Rjatacheachnoje. —  H<  »lmberjf,op.  rit.  Rychesnoi. — 
Veniaminoff  (1833)  quoted  by  Klliott,  Cond.  Aff. 
Alaska.  22.S.  1875.  Umnak.— Eleventh  Cenmw, 
Alaska.  163,  1*93. 

Nikozliautin  ('people  of  the  river  cov- 
ered with  the  enemy's  arrows').  A  Ta- 
kulli  clan  or  division  on  the  s.  half  of 
Stuart  lake  and  on  Pin  tee  r.,  Brit.  Col. 
They  inhabit  two  villages,  Nakraztli  and 
PintVe.  The  name  comes  from  a  legend 
of  a  tribe  of  dwarfs  who  once  attacked 
their  village  in  such  numbers  tbat  the 
surfa<-e  of  Stuart  r.  was  covered  with  float- 
ing arrows  (Morice  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst., 
188,  1891 ).  The  Nikozliautin  are  devout 
Catholics,  sol>er,  law-abiding,  and  hos- 
pitable. Their  main  resources  are  hunt- 
ing, trapning,  and  fishing.  Pop.  234  in 
1906. 

Ha  ka»  le  tin.  —  Itawson  in  Rep.  Geol.  Sun'.  Can., 
30k,  ;v>I.  Hakazeteo-ten. — Snict,  M 1km.  de  1' Oregon, 
63, 1*44  Ha  ka-ztli-tenna.— Morice,  letter.  1890. 
Ifakoosetenne.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  215,  1902.  Ha-'kra 
stli-'tanne.  —  Morice,  Notes  on  W.  Denes,  26.  1893. 
Nanraushy  Tine.—  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  VII,  206, 
1878.  Kekaalay.— McLean,  Hudson's  Bay,  I,  262, 
1849.  Nekatlayana.  — Ibid..  2»i3.  Nekaaly.— Ibid., 
269.  Nikoxliantin.— Mardonald.  British  Columbia. 
126,1862.  Hikoxlinntint. — Domeneeh,  Deserts  of 
N.  Am..  11.62,  1860.  Nikozliautin.— Hale,  Ethnog. 
and  Philnl.,  202.  1*46.  Stewarf  a  Lake  Indiana.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  79.  1878. 

Niktak.    A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  C.  Prince  of  Wales,  Alaska. 
Nikhtagmut.— Zeiroakin,  Deser.  Rusa.  Pom.  Am., 
I,  73. 1M7  ( the  people). 

Nilakshi  (  '  dawn ' ) .  A  former  K  lamat  h 
settlement  at  or  oelow  Nilaks  mtn.,  e. 
shore  of  Upper  Klamath  lake,  Oreg.  The 
name  is  now  used  to  designate  Modoc 


point,  but  it  properly  refers  to  Nilaks  mtn. 
ridge  only. — Gatsehet  in  Cont.  X.  A. 
Bthnol..  Hi  pt.  i,  xxx,  1890. 

Nflakskni  maJllaka.-<5at«ohet,  op.  cit.,  pt.  II,  243 
(name  of  people). 

Nllalhnyu  (Xi-lal-hn'-iftt).  A  former 
Chumasban  village  on  Santa  Cruz  id., 
Gal.,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  said  to 
have  been  celebrated  for  the  practice  of 
■Misery.— Hcnshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vo«-ab.*,  B.  A.  K,  1884. 

Nilestuime  ( Ni4?*j<inn2/,  '  people  at  the 
small  dam  in  the  river' ).  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Mishikbwutmetunne  on 
Coquille  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  232,  1890. 

Niletunnc.  A  former  village  of  the 
Tututnionthe  Oregon  coast,  beingthe  first 
village  s.  of  the  Kusau  village  of  Nasumi, 
s.  of  the  mouth  of  Coquille  r. 
Jake's  people.— Dorsey  in  Jour.Am.Folk  lore.nl, 
233.  Inyo  (n-ferrinir  t«>  s.me  man  on  SilHz  ret.). 
Ni  le'  »anna'.—  Ibid. 

Nilsuroack.  A  Salish  band,  probably 
Cowichan,  under  the  Fraser  bu  peri  n  ten- 
dency, Brit.  Col.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  78,  1878. 

Niltala  A  Wikeno  village  on  Rivers 
inlet,  Brit.  Col.  — Boas  in  Petennanns 
Mitt.,  pt.  5,  130,  18S7. 

Kim  (tieum  or  nuin,  'people').  A  name 
adopted  by  Merriam  (Science,  Xix,  916, 
1904 )  to  designate  a  Mono-Paviotso  divi- 
sion on  the  n.  fork  of  San  Joaquin  r.  and 
the  adjacent  region  in  California  Regard- 
ing it,  Kroeln-r  (Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am. 
Archieol.  ami  Kthnol.,  iv,  1 19,  1907)  says: 
"Nitn  is  not  a  tribal  name  but  the  word  for 
person,  num,  which  occurs  also  in  other 
Mono  dialects  as  far  s.  and  e.  as  Kings  r. 
and  Owens  r.,  so  tbat  it  cannot  Ik*  re- 
garded as  distinctive  of  these  people  n. 
of  the  San  Joaquin."  In  one  or  another 
form  it  is  the  common  Shoshonean  desig- 
nation for  'men,'  'people.' 
Fa-soods.— Merriam,  op. cit.  (Holkomnh  name). 

Himatlala  ( Xi-mat-la'-la).  A  former 
Chumasban  village  on  Santa  Cruz  id., 
e.  of  Prisoners  harl>or. — Henshaw,  Bu- 
enaventura MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  K.,  1884. 

Nimham,  Daniel.  A  Wappinger  chief, 
noted  not  only  for  his  active  participation 
in  the  wars  of  1746  and  1754,  but  espe- 
cially for  his  efforts  to  recover  for  his  tribe 
the  famls  lying  along  the  e.  side  of  Hud- 
son r.  tbat  had  been  taken  from  it  while 
aiding  the  English.  The  earliest  recorded 
notice  of  him" is  Oct.  13,  1730,  the  date  of 
an  affidavit  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
deponent  was  "a  River  Indian  of  the 
tril»e  of  the  Wappinoes "  (Ruttenl>er, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  51,  1872).  Nimham 
was  made  chief  sachem  in  1740;  his  resi- 
dence after  1746  was  at  Westenhuek.  In 
1755,  with  most  of  bis  fighting  men,  be 
entered  the  Knglish  service  under  Sir 
William  Johnson,  and  al>out  1762,  in 
company  with  some  Mohegan  chiefs  of 
Connecticut,  went  to  England  on  a  mis- 
sion regarding  their  land  claims.  They 
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received  a  favorable  hearing,  and  on  their 
return  to  America  their  claim*  were 
brought  into  court,  but  were  lost  to  sight 
during  the  Revolution.  Nimham  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Kingsbridge,  N. 
Y.,  Aug.  31,  1778,  while  fighting  bravely 
in  the  cause  of  the  Americans.  Near  the 
entrance  to  Pelham's  Neck,  Westchester 
co.,  N.  Y.,  were,  according  to  Ruttenber 
(op.  cit.,  81 ),  two  large  mounds,  pointed 
out  as  the  sepulchers  of  Ann-Hoock  and 
Nimham.  The  name  of  Daniel  Nimham, 
as  well  as  those  of  Aaron,  John,  and 
Isaac  Nimham,  appear  in  the  rolls  of  New 
York  men  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the 
Revolution.  As  Indians  are  included  in 
the  list,  Daniel  Nimham  is  doubtless  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  (c.  t.  ) 

Nimitapal.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage on  Santa  Cruz  id.  (the  San  Lucas  of 
Cabrillo),  Gal.,  in  1542.  Possibly  the 
same  as  Nimatlala. 

Nimetapal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Apr.  17,  1863. 
NimiUpal.-Cabrillo  in  Smith.  Colec.  Doc. 

Fla..  181,  1867. 

NimkUh  («AVmp).  A  Kwakiutl  tribe 
on  and  about  the  river  of  the  same  name 
in  n.  e.  Vancouver  id.  According  to  Rev. 
A.  J.  Hall  they  derived  their  name  from 
that  of  a  mythical  halibut,  called  Num- 
hya-li-gi-yu,  which  caused  a  tide-rip  off 
thepointofthebay.  The gentes, according 
to  Boas,  are  Gyigyilkam,  Nenelkyenok, 
Sisintlae,  Tlatlelamin,  and  Tsetsetloala- 

kemae.  Pop.  151  in  1901,  134  in  1906. 
iNK'mfM. — Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hint., 
V.  pt.  t'.  133, 1902.  Nr/mk  io.— Boa* in 6th  Rep.N.W- 
TrlhcwCaii..  M,  1890.  HE  mqio.— Boas  in  Kep.  Na  I 
Mus.  1896.  331,  1897.  HtmaUeh.— Boas  in  Peter 
manna  Mitt.,  pt.  5. 130, 18K7.  Nim  keeah  ' .  Did- 
AfT.18M4.190.1886.  Himkis  —  Tavlorin Cal.  Farmer. 
July  19.  1862.  Him-kiah.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A., 
app..  1869.  Kitnpkiah.— Mayne.  Brit.  Col.,  179. 
1862.  Hum  k*»  —  Hall  quoted  by  Itawson  in  Trans. 
Roy.Soe.  Can.,  sec.  n.  72.  1K87. 

Nimoyoyo.  A  Chumashan  village  on 
San  Miguel  id.  (the  Isla  de  Juan  Rod- 
riguez of  Cabrillo),  Cal.,  in  1542. 
Nimilolo.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17,  1863. 
Nimollollo.-Cabrillo  (1642)  i"  Smith.  Colec.  Doc. 
Fla.,  186.  1867. 

Nimiewi  ('big  river').  A  division  of 
Maidu  living  on  upper  Rutteer.,  near  the 
edge  of  the  timber  in  Butte  co.,  Cal. 

Nemihan. — Bancroft  Nat.  Races.  I,  460, 1X82.  Nem- 
ahaw. — Hale.  Ethnog.  and  Philol..  631. 1N46.  Nem- 
■hoos. — Bancroft,  op.  cit.  Hemshoiu. — Taylor  iu 
Cal.  Fanner,  June  8.  I860.  Him  Sewi.— Curtin, 
MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E..  1HH6.  Him'-shu  —  Powers  in 
font.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  m.  283,  1877  (fmm  nrm-st-u, 
'big  river").  Kim-air*.— Johnston  (186U1  in  Sen. 
Ex.  Doe.  4.  32d  Cong.,  *|>ee.  scss..  46.  1863.  Nim- 
akewa—  Bcale  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  67.  32d  Cong..  2d 
Hess.,  16.  1863.  Kim-aua.— Johnston  in  Ind.  AIT. 
Rep..  124.  1H50. 

Ninchopan  ('bear').  A  Tonkawa  clan, 
now  nearly  extinct. 

Nintchopaa.^-Ciitschct,  Tonka  we  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  lHS-l.   Hintropaa  — Ibid. 

Ningweegon.    See  X>  (jwa<jon. 

Ninibatan  ( .V(»iV*a-f'a",  'keepers  of  the 
pipe').  A  subgens  of  the  Mandhinka- 
gaghe  gens  of  the  ( >maha. — Dorsev  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  228,  1897. 


Ninibatan  A  subgens  of  the  Tapa  gens 
of  the  Omaha. 

Ninibatan.  A  subgens  of  the  Inshta- 
sanda  gens  of  the  Omaha,  consolidated 
prior  to  1880  with  another  subgens  known 
as  the  Real  Inshtasanda, 

Ninigret  A  sachem  of  ttie  Ni antic  in 
the  region  about  Westerly,  R.  L,  and  a 
cousin  of  Miantonomo.  Besides  the  name 
Ninigret  Nenekunat,  etc.,  he  bore  earlier 
that  of  Janemo  or  Ayanemo,  by  which 
he  first  became  known  to  the  English 
(Drake,  Inds.  of  N.  Am.,  131, 1880).  He 
visited  Boston  in  1637.  After  the  death 
of  Miantonomo  he  began  war  against  the 
Mohegan,  but  the  English  interfered, 
and  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Boston  in  1647. 
Contemporary  chroniclers  have  left  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  appearance  of  Nini- 
gret before  the  commissioners  and  his 
conduct  on  that  occasion,  which  was  much 
to  his  credit  Later  (1652)  Ninigret  vis- 
ited the  Dutch  at  Manhattan,  arousing 
the  suspicions  of  the  English,  which 
were  groundless.  The  next  year  he  made 
war  upon  the  Long  Island  Indians.  He  . 
abstained  from  personal  activity  during 
King  Philip's  war,  but  had  trouble  in 
keeping  terms  with  the  English.  He 
secured  to  himself  and  heirs  the  tribal 
land  near  Charlestown ;  and  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Nanuntenoo  (Canonchet  ),  the  last 
chief  of  the  Narraganset,  that  tribe  was 
consolidated  with  the  Niantic  under  Nini- 
gret. The  latter  and  Miantonomo  were 
lifelong  rivals  of  Uncas.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  pacific  tendencies.  Ninigret  was 
drawn  into  conflict  with  the  Montauk  of 
e.  Long  Island  in  1659.  Aptly  called  bv 
Mather  "an  old  crafty  sachem*"  he  seems 
to  have  preserved  his  pride,  of  which  he 
possessed  an  inordinate  amount,  and  his 
property  as  well,  without  being  oblijjed 
to  hght  for  either.  Ninigret  died  full  of 
years  some  time  before  the  close  of  the 
century.  He  consistently  opposed  Chris- 
tianity", and  told  Mayhew,  the  mission- 
ary, to  "go  and  make  the  English  good 
first."  (a.  f.c.) 

Nlnilchik.  A  Knaiakhotana  village  of 
18  houses  on  the  k.  coast  of  Cook  inlet, 
s.  of  the  mouth  of  Kasilof  r.,  Alaska; 
inhabited  in  1890  by  45  natives  and  36 
Russian  creole  descendants  of  the  convict 
colon  v  of  1793. 

Munina  —  Wosnesenski's  map  (ca.  1840)  cited  by 
Baker.  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  463, 1906.  Ninilchik  — 
Petroff  in  Tenth  Census,  Alaska.  27,  18*4. 

N in:  vois.  A  Fox  chief  in  command  of 
the  warriors  of  his  tril)e  at  the  siege  of 
Detroit  by  Pontiac,  in  1763.  Ninivois 
and  Take,  leader  of  the  Hurons,  appear 
to  have  been  the  most  active  aids  of  Pon- 
tiac at  the  commencement  and  during  the 
earlv  part  of  the  siege  (  Mich.  Pion.  Coll., 
mi,  266-339,  1886),  and  next  to  Pontiac 
were  the  leaders  in  the  councils  of  the 
besiegers  and  the  first  to  liegin  the  in  vest- 
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ment  of  the  fort.  Fulton  (Red  Men  of 
Iowa,  477,  1882)  write*  his  name  Ninivay 
and  says  he  was  a  Potawatomi.   (c.  t.) 

Ninnipaskulgee  ('highroad  people', 
from  Creek  mni-jMuki  'swept  road',  nlgi 
'people').  A  former  hand  or  tribe  of 
Upper  Creeks,  probably  near  Tucka- 
batchi,  Elmore  co.,  Ala, 
NiMy^-puk  ulce^— Wooflward.  Remin.,  37,  1859. 

Ninstints.  A  Haida  town  which  for- 
merly stood  on  Anthony  id.,  at  the  s. 
end  of  Queen  Charlotte*  ids.,  Brit.  Col. 
The  native  name  was  SgA'nguai  ( '  Red- 
cod  island'),  Ninstints  being  the  white 
man's  corruption  of  the  town-chief's 
name,  Nungstins  [NaU  sttns,  'he  who  is 
two').  AH  the  people  from  this  end  of 
Moresby  id.  gathered  there  in  compara- 
tively recent  times.  The  remnant  have 
since  al>andoned  the  place  and  settled  at 
Skidegate.  It  is  impossible  to  identify 
absolutely  the  name  of  this  town  with 
that  of  any  given  in  John  Work's  list  of 
18.T6-41,  but  it  is  probably  referred  to  as 
"Quee-ah,"  a  town  to  which  he  assigned 
20  houses  and  a  population  of  308.  At 
the  present  day  there  are  prolmbly  not  a 
dozen  Ninstints  people  left.  The  family 
to  which  the  chief  of  this  town  belonged 
was  the  Sakikegawai.  See  Swanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  105,  277,  1905.  (j.  r.  b.) 
HKnsti'ns.— Bonn,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  25, 
1898.  Hin«Unce.  I  hi  w  -  >t :  Queen  Charlotte  Ida.. 
169.  1>W0.  Nin»t«nce.— Poole,  Queen  Charlotte 
Id*..  19ft.  1872.  If  inatinta.— Dawson,  op.  elt. 
8«  a'agaai.— Boas.  op.  eit. 

Ninumn.  A  Chumashan  village  on  one 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  ids.,  Cal.,  probably 
Santa  Rosa,  in  1542. 

Finimu.—  Tavlor  In  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17,  1863. 
Ninumu. — Cabrillo  (1512)  In  Smith,  Cole<\  Doc. 
Fla..  186,  18T>7. 

Ninvok.    A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  village 
near  the  delta  of  Yukon  r.,  Alaska. 
HiaTaog.— ZaR.*kin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s., 
XXI.  map.  1850. 

Hinynelgual.  A  former  Chumashan 
village  near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  eo.,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Hio.  A  small  tribe,  probably  Piman. 
long  extinct,  which  formerly  resided  in 
x.  Sinaloa,  Mexico,  their  village,  the  seat 
of  the  mission  of  San  Ignacio  de  Nio, 
occupying  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
the  same  name.  Zapata,  in  1678  (Doc. 
Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  in,  404, 1854), said  that 
a  league  and  a  half  x.  e.  of  San  Pedro  de 
<  iuazave  was  the  pueblo  of  San  Ignacio 
de  Nio,  in  which  the  language  spoken, 
called  Nio,  was  particular  unto  itself, 
though  the  Mexican  was  also  in  common 
u.«e.  Alegre  (Hist.  Comp.  Jesus,  i,  294, 
1841)  states  that  Father  Mendez,  who 
had  entered  Sinaloa  as  a  missionary, 
recommended  "the  pueblos  and  lan- 
guages of  the  Oeoroiri  [Ocoroni],  Nio, 
and  some  others  which  he  had  held,  to 
the  charge  of  Father  Tapia." 


Niowe.  Mentioned  by  Bartram  (Trav- 
els, 371,  1792)  as  a  Cherokee  settlement 
on  the  headwaters  of  Tennessee  r.  about 
the  year  1775.  Possiblv  intended  for 
NAyfi'hl,  which  signifies*  'sand  place.' 
Cf.  Nocxtx.  (j.m.) 

Nipaguay.    A  Dieguefto  village  near 
San  Diego,  s.  Cal.,  about  6  m.  from  the  old 
presidio  to  which,  in  1774,  the  mission 
was  removed.    See  San  Diego. 
Nypagudy.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Feb.  22,1860. 

Nipigiguit.  A  former  Micmac  village 
on  the  site  of  Bathurst,  at  the  mouth 
of  Nipisiguit  r.,  New  Brunswick.  The 
French  mission  of  Sainte  Magdalen  was 
there  in  1645. 

lVepegigouit.— Je*.  Rel.  1645. 35, 1858.  Nipigiguit.— 

Vetromile,  Abnaki.s,  59.  18ti6.  NipUiguit.— Mvm- 
bre  quoted  by  Shea.  Miss.  Val..  86,  1852. 

Nipinchen.  Given  by  Bolton  (Hist. 
Westchester  Co.,  1881)  as  a  former  Indian 
fort  on  the  n.  side  of  Spuyten  Duyvil  (or 
Papirinemen)  cr.,  at  its  junction  with 
Hudson  r.  from  the  k.,  in  Westchester 
co.,  N.  Y.  Ruttenber  (Ind.  Geog.  Names, 
22,  1906)  says  the  name  belongs  on  the 
w.  side  of  the  Hudson,  at  Konstable's 
Hook,  and  doubts  that  there  was  any 
real  settlement  there.  Cf.  Nipinirhxni. 

Nipinichsen.  A  former  Manhattan  vil- 
lage on  the  k.  bank  of  Hudson  r.,  just 
above  Spuvten  Duyvil,  N.  Y.— Ruttenl)er, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  77,  1872. 

Hiphwing  ('at  the  little  water  or  lake', 
referring  to  L  Nipissing;  Mpigtrmfen, 
'  little- water  people').  A  tribe  of  the 
Algonkin.  W hen  they  first  liecame  known 
to  the  French,  in  1613,  they  were  residing 
in  the  vicinity  of  L.  Nipissing,  Ontario, 
which  has  been  their  home  during  most  of 
the  time  to  the  present.  Having  l>een 
attacked,  about  1650,  by  the  Iroquois,  and 
many  of  them  slain,  they  lied  for  safety  to 
L.  Nipigon  (Mackenzie,  Vow,  xli,  note, 
1802),  where  Allouez visited  them  in  16(57, 
but  they  were  again  on  L.  Nipissing  in 
1671.  A  part  of  the  tribe  afterward  went 
to  Three  Rivers,  and  some  resided  with 
the  Catholic  Iroquois  at  Oka,  where  they 
still  have  a  village.  Some  of  these  as- 
sisted the  French  in  1756.  It  is  their  dia- 
lect which  is  represented  in  Cuoq's  Lex- 
ique  de  la  I^angue  Algonquine.  They 
were  a  comparatively  unwarlike  people, 
firm  friends  of  the  French,  readily  ac- 
centing the  Christian  teachings  of  the 
m»3sionaries.  Although  having  a  fixed 
home,  they  were  semi-nomadic,  going 
s.  in  autumn  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Ilurons 
to  fish  and  prepare  food  for  the  winter, 
which  they  pa»*sed  among  them.  They 
cultivated  the  soil  to  a  slight  extent  only, 
traded  with  the  Cree  in  the  n.,  and  were 
much  given  to  jngglery  and  shamanistic 
practices,  on  which  account  the  Ilurons 
and  the  whites  called  them  Sorcerers. 
Their  chiefs  were  elective,  and  their 
totems,  according  to  Chauvignerie  (N.  Y. 
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Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x,  1053,  1856),  were  the 
heron,  beaver,  birehbark,  squirrel,  and 
Mood.  No  reliable  statistics  in  regard  to 
their  numbers  have  been  recorded.  The 
Indians  now  on  a  reservation  on  L.  Nipis- 
sing  are  officially  classed  as  Chippewa; 
they  numbered  162  in  1H84,  and  223  in 
1906.  A  Ni  pissing  division  was  called 
Miskouaha.  (j.  m.  ) 

AskicSaneronons.— !.-.  Rel.  1639.  88,  1868  (•=' sor- 
cerers'— Hewitt).  AskikSanehronons.  .1.  -  Kel. 
1641,81.1858.  Aakikouaneronona.— Ibid.  Aweatai- 
waenrrhonon.-^Ies.  Re].,  Thwaites  ad.,  X.  83,  1897. 
Biaseraina.— Champlain  (fa.  1624).  CEuvres.  v.  2d 
pt..  79.  1870.  Bisaeriniena.  — Sagard  (16:561 .  Can..  I. 
190.1866.  Biaairiniena.^es.Rel.l635,l8,lK58.  Bya 
airiniena.— Charlevoix  (1744>.  New  Fraucc.il.  95. 
1866.  Ebiwrinva. -Sagard  ( 1636>.  Con..  1. 172.  1866. 
Epeaenglea.— XlcKenmy  and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes, 
ill.  80.  1854.  Epicerinyena.— Sagard  (1636),  Can., 
ill.  727. 1866.  Epieerinya.— Ibid.,  IV,  Humn  Diet., 
1866.  Eaiciriniena.— Sagard  (1686)quoted  by  Park- 
man,  rtoneers,  3M,  1883.  Epiainglea.— Dumont, 
Mem.  of  La.,  VI.  135.  1753.  Episaingue. — Writer  of 
1756  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  X,  485,  1858.  Ilgon 
quinee.— La  Salle  (1682)  in  French,  Hint.  Coll.  La., 
I.  46,1846.  Juakwaugume.  — Jonea,  Ojebway  Inds., 
178,  1861.  Kekerannon-rounona.  —  Ij»nibervillo 
(1686)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in,  489. 1863.  I*>nga 
Cheveux.  -Jen.  Rel.  1671,  35,  1858.  Nation  dea  Sor- 
cier*.— Je«.  Rel.  1632.  14.  1858.  Nebieerini.—  Cham- 
pluin  ( 1613) ,  CKuvres.  Ill,  295,  1870.  Heoerinka.— 
Clinton  ( 1745)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  VI,  276, 1855. 
Ncpeaangs-  Pike,  Exped.,  pt.  1,  app..  62,  1810. 
Nepeainka.— Clinton  (1745)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist., 
VI.2S1.1855.  Nepeaaina.— Buchanan.  X.Am.  Ind*., 
I,  139,  1824.  Nepioerinia.— Lahontan,  New  Voy., 
I.  143.  1703.  Nepicinquia.— Chauvignerie  (1736) 
quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe*,  m,  554.  1853. 
Nepicireniana.— Hcrint,  Trav..  195.  1807.  Nepiciri 
niena.— Hacqucville  de  la  I'othcrie.  II,  48.  1753. 
Nepiacenicena.— Boudinot.  Star  in  the  West,  127, 
1 81 6.  Nepiaeriniena. — La  Ba  rre  ( 1 682 )  i  n  N .  Y .  Doe. 
Col.  Hist.,  ix,  196, 1855.  Hepiain.— Dohbs,  Hudson 
Bay,  map,  1744.  Kepiainguia.  —  Mackenzie,  Vov., 
xlii.1801.  Hepiiirini.— Ijihontan,  New  Voy.,  1,231. 
1703.  Nepiaaeniniena.— Doe.  of  1695  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col. Hist..  ix,5y9,  1856.  Hepiaaena.— Boudinot, Star 
in  the  West,  127, 1816.  Nepiaaeriena. — Du  Chesneau 
(1681)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  160, 1855.  Hepia- 
eeriniena.—  Doe.  of  ir,n7,  ibid.,  669.  Nepieainga.— 
Doc.  of  1695,  ibid..  599.  Neplaainguet,— Ibid..  602. 
Nepiaainiena.— Ibid.,  596.  Hepiaairiens.— Du  Ches- 
neau  (1681).  ibid.,  160.  Nepiaairiniena.—  Doc.  of 
1693.  ibid..  666.  Nibiaairiniena.-Parknian.  Pio- 
neers, 351.  1H83.  Hipeceriniena.— Colden  (1727), 
Five  Nation*,  28.  1747.  Hipercineana.— School- 
craft. Ind.  Tribes,  t,  307.  1H51.  Hipicirinien.  — 
Jes.  Rel.  1639,  14,  1858.  Hipiaierinii.—  Champlain 
(1615),  fEuvres,  iv,  21.  1870.  Nipiainga.— Cox, 
Columbia  R..  n,  142.  1*31.  Nipiainguee.— Henry. 
Tmv.,  30.  1*09.  Mipiainka.— German  Flat*  conf. 
(1770  )  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist  .VIM,  229. 1857.  Nipi 
airiniena.— Jes. Re).  1636,69,  1H5H.  Nipiaainga. — Doc. 
of  1741  inN.  Y.  I>oe.Co|.Hi8t..ix.l0S0.l855.  Kipia 
ainguea.— Du  Cbesncau  (1679),  ibid.,  133.  Nipia 
aina. — Smith.  Bouquet's  Exped..  69,  1766.  Nipia 
airiniena.— Jes.  Rel.  1641. 81, 1X58.  NipUairinioek.— 
Trumbull,  Algonk.  Name*  for  Man,  18,  1871 
(=' small  lake  men').  Nipiatinguea.— Lettre* 
Kdif..  i,  696.  1,s3h.  Hippainguea.— Krontenae  <  1682) 
in  N  Y.  !><«•.  Col.  Hist  .  IX.  182.  1855.  Nipaang.— 
Lear  (1792)  in  Am.  St.  Pap.,  Ind.  AfT,  I,  244.  1832. 
Nypiaainga.  — Lnmbcrvillc  (16X6)  in  N.  Y.  Doe. 
Col.  Hist.,  in,  489.  1X5:?.  Nypaina.— Long.  Exped. 
St  Peters  R..  n.  151,  1X21.  Odiahk  wa  gami.-har 
aga,  Eng.-Otch.  Diet..  II.  1878  (Chippewa  name; 
Cuoq  renders  it  "at  the  last  water.'  but  Chamber- 
lain prefers- [people]  ontheot  hersidenf  the  lake'). 
Odiahkwa-Oamig.  —  Trumbull.  Algonk.  Names 
for  Man,  18.  lx?2  (  people  of  the  last  lake';  from 
ifhktra  '  at  the  end  of.  parti  iake'  or 'water': 
Chinpcwa  name).  0  diah  quag  um  eeg. — School- 
craft. Ind.  Tribes.  II,  139,  1852.  0-diab  quag 
uni  eea.— Ranisey  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep..  91.  1850, 
Odiahquahgumme.— Wilson,  Ojebway  [jinif.,  157, 
1X74  <  =«  'Algonquin  Indians').  Otick  waga  mi.  - 
Cuoq.  Lex.   Iroq.,   42,  1882.  Outiakouagami.- 


Jes.  Rel.  1671,  35,  1x68.  Outiaquagamia  — Andre 
(1671)  quoted  by  Shea.  Cath.  Mis*.,  365,  1856. 
Piaierimi. — Champlain  (1616),  (Euvres.  iv.  61. 1870. 
Piairinina. — Ibid.,  63,  1870.  Quiennontateronona.  — 
Sagard  (1636),  Can.,  IV,  index,  1*66.  Quieunonta 
teronona. — Ibid.,  m,750, 1866.  Bkaghnanea. — Mesa, 
of  1763  in  N.  Y.  D«x\  Col.  Hist  ,  VII,  644.  1856. 
Skaghquanoghronoa. — Johnson  (1763),  ibid.,  582. 
Skecaneronona. — Sagard  (1636).  Can.,  III.  727,  l*s66. 
Skekaneronona. — Ibid..  I,  118.  1x66.  Bkekwanen  hro- 
non. — Cuoq,  Lex.  Iroq.,  42,  1883  (Mohawk  name). 
Skeqnaneronon.— Sagard  (1632).  Can.,  IV.  Huron 
Diet.,  1X66.  Skighquan  —  Living* ton  (1701)  in  N. 
Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  IV.  899,  18*4.  Sorcerer*.— Mac- 
lean. Can.  Savage  Folk.  359,  1896  (English  ren- 
dering of  name  by  which  they  were  known  to 
early  French  missionaries.  Squekaneronona.— 
Sagard  (1(36).  Can..  1,172,  1*66  (Huron  name). 
Tuakwawgomeeg.— Tanner,  Narr..  316, 1X30 (Ottawa 
name). 

Nipky.  Probably  a  Jxiwer  Creek  town, 
as  "  Appal  va,  beloved  jnan  of  Nipky,"  is 
mentioned*  among  the  Lower  Creek  chiefs 
in  a  document  dated  Frederics,  Ga.,  in 
1747.— McCall,  Hint.  Ga.,  I,  367,  1811. 

Nipmuc  (from  Ninamaug,  'fresh- water 
fishing  place' ).  The  inland  tribes  of 
central  Massachusetts  living  chiefly  in 
the  s.  part  of  Worcester  co.,  extending 
into  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 
Their  chief  seats  were  on  the  headwaters 
of  Blaekstone  and  Quinebaug  rs.,  and 
about  the  ponds  of  Rrooktield.  Hassana- 
mesit  seems  to  have  been  their  princijtal 
village  in  1674,  but  their  villages  had  no 
apparent  political  connection,  and  the 
different  parts  of  their  territory  were  sub- 
ject to  their  more  j>owerful  neighbors, 
the  Massaehuset,  Wampanoag,  Narragan- 
set,  and  Mohegan,  and  even  tributary  to 
the  Mohawk.  The  Nashua,  dwelling  far- 
ther n. ,  are  sometimes  classed  with  the 
Nipmuc,  but  were  rather  a  distinct  body. 
The  New  England  missionaries  had  7 
villages  of  Christian  Indian*  among  them 
in  1674;  but  on  the  outbreak  of  King 
Philip's  war  in  the  next  year  almost  all 
of  them  joined  the  hostile  tribes,  ami 
at  its  close  fled  to  Canada  or  westward 
to  the  Mahican  and  other  tribes  on  the 
Hudson. 

The  following  villages  and  bands  prob- 
ably l>elonged  to  the  Nipmuc:  Aeoome- 
meek,  Chabanakongkomun,  Chachau- 
bunkkakowok,  1 1  ad  ley  Indians,  Hassa- 
namesit,  Magunkaquog,  Manchaug,  Man- 
exit,  Massomuck,  Medrield,  Meneinesseg, 
Metewemesiek,  xMissogkonnog,  Musketa- 
quid,  Nashotmh,  Nichewaug,  Okomma- 
kamesit,  Pakachoog,  ( jualiaug,  Quahmsit, 
Quantisset,  (^uinebaug,  Segunesit,Squaw- 
keag,  Tatutna*ket,  Totapoag,  Wacuntug, 

Wenimess»  t,  and  Wonmtuck.  (j.  m.  ) 
Neepemut -Williams  (1637^  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coir.  4th  h..  vi.  190.  ls»a.  Keenmucka.-lbid..  3<1 
a..  IX,  300,  1M6.  Neepnet— Williams  (ca.  1636). 
ibid.,  4th  s..  VI.  1.kk(  lsii3.  Heipnett  — Winthrop 
(1682)  quoted  by  Barber.  Hist.  Coll.,  570.  1H*1. 
Nepmeta.— Hlggliison  (16:r7)  in  Maw.  Hist.  S<x*. 
Coll.. 4th  s..  vi  1.396, 1865  (misprint?).  Nepmoek.— 
Stephens  (lt;75t.  ibid..3<ls..  X.  117. 1849.  BTepnet  — 
McKenncy  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  m,  82,  1854. 
Hibeneta.— Maurault.  Abenakis,  2,  1866.  Nip- 
moog.— Writer  of  1675  quoted  by  Drake.  Ind. 
Citron.,  19.  1  Nipmucka  -Williams  (1660)  in 
R.  L  Col.  Rcc  .  i,  40.  1M6.  Nipmuf.— Letter  of 
1675  in  N.H.  Hist.StH-.Coll..  11,6.1827.  Hipmuk- 
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Eliot  (1659)  quoU«<l  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inda  bk.  2. 
HO.  1M*.  Nipnet.— Eliot  (1649)  quoted  bv  Barber. 
Hi>t.  Coll..  570.  1811.  Vipnett— Dudley  ( 1631)  In 
N*.  H.  Hlft.  Soc.  Coll.,  IV,  226.  1KV1.  Nopnat.— 
Writer  of  1647  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  bk.  % 
1*.  IMS. 

Vipoma.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Inez  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
oo.,  Cal.  (Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  4, 
I860) .    Perhaps  the  same  a9  Nipomo. 

Nipomo.  A  former  village  under  San 
Luis  Obispo  mission,  8  m.  inland  from 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal.  Perhaps  the  same 
village  (  Nipoma )  given  by  Taylor  as  near 
Santa  Inez  mission. 

NI  po  md.- Schumacher  in  Smithson.  Kep.  1874. 
34 ».  1875. 

Niqueaesqueloa.  A  Chumashan  village 
on  one  of  the  Santa  Barbara  ids.,  Cal., 
probably  Santa  Rosa,  in  1542. 
Hiqueaeaquelna. — Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vil,  311, 
1X79.  Hisque««-«quelua.— Cabrillo  (1542)  in  Smith. 
Colec.  Doc.  Flft..  1*6.  1857. 

Niqaipoi.  A  Chumashan  village  on 
either  Santa  Rosa  or  Santa  Cruz  id.,  Cal., 
in  1542. 

H<qaipM.— Cabrillo  (1542)  in  Smith.  ColeC.  Doe. 
Fla..  181.  \Ki7.  Hquipoa  —  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  17.1863. 

Hirdlirn.  A  summer  settlement  of  the 
Kingnaitmiut  BObtribe  of  the  Okomiut 
Eskimo  on  the  \.  coast  near  the  head  of 
Cumberland  sd.,  Baffin  land.— Boas  inOth 
Rep.  B.  A.  K.,map,  1888. 

Nisal  (XWti).  A  division  of  the  Chi- 
nook  tribe  formerly  residing  on  Nasal  r., 
Pacific  co.,  Wash. 

GiLa'Ulam  —  Boa*.  Chinook  Texts,  260,  1891  (own 
name).  Haaal. — Swan,  N.  W.  Coawt,  211,  18"i7. 
Niaal.— Boa*,  op.  cit. 

Niscak  ('bustard').  A  tribe  or  divi- 
sion mentioned  with  other  Algonquian 
tribes  of  the  region  between  L.  Superior 
and  Hudson  bay  in  the  Prise  tie  Possession 
( 1871 )  in  Perrot,  Mem.,  293,  1884.  They 
were  perhaps  a  gens  of  the  Ottawa. 

Hiahinam  (from  nitenani,  'our  rela- 
tions'). The  southern  branch  of  the 
Maidu,  occupying  the  valley  <>f  Bear  r., 
Cal.  While  this  portion  of  the  Maidu 
is  in  wime  ways  distinet  from  the  north- 
ern hranches,  all  of  this  family  are  so 
similar  in  every  respect  that  even  without 
the  fact  of  the  complete  linguistic  unity 
which  they  represent  it  would  seem 
illogical  to  separate  them.  The  Nishinam 
divisions  and  villages,  which  were  once 
populous  and  numerous  along  Bear  r.,  art? 
as  follows:  Division* — Koloma,  Pusnne, 
Vesnak,  and  Wapumne.  Village* — Bush- 
amul,Chuemdu,  Hamitinwoliyu,  Iutauto, 
Kaluplo,  Kapaka,  Lelikian,  Lidlipa,  Mu- 
lamcnapa,  Opelto,  Pakanchi,  Pulakatu, 
Shoknmimlepi,  Shutamul,  Solakiyu,  Ta- 
lak,  Toanimbuttuk,  and  Yokolimdu.  See 
Maidu,  Pajunan  Family.  (k.  B.  n. ) 

Nuhinam. — Power*  in  Cont.'  N.  A.  Ethnol..  III,2R2, 
1877.  Via-M  aon. — Merriam  in  Science.  N.  8., 
XIX.  914.  1904  (or,  NLnhlnam).  Tainkoyo.—  Cur- 
tin.  MS.  voeah..  B.  A.  K..  1K85.  Tanko. —Dixon, 
infn,  19US  (northern  Maidu  name:  probably 
from  tai.  'weal':  Tni-nku,  'having  the  west'). 
Tankum.-Chever  in  Bull.  Eiwex  InaLlHTO.  it,  28, 
1871. 


Huihtuwekal«u8htun(Arj/-c/H-MV-.Y(///->f(tr- 

tun).  A  former  village  of  the  Chastacosta 
on  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. — IV»rsev  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-hire,  in,  2.54,  1S90. 

Nuubourounik.  Oneof the  fonrdivisions 
of  theCree.-Jes.  Rel.  1058,22, 1858. 

Niska.  The  dialectic  name  for  one  of 
the  three  Chimmesyan  divisions,  the 
other  two  being  the  Kitksan  ami  the 
Tsimshian.  In  tradition,  art,  and  manner 
of  living  these  three  divisions  are  cl<»sely 
allied,  with  such  geographic  differences 
as  would  naturally  otvur.  In  language 
less  than  one-third  of  the  vocabulary  is 
common  to  all.  a  like  proportion  varies 
in  accent,  while  the  remainder  is  different 
and  more  local  in  character.  Dialectic 
differeneesare  much  less  market!  bet  ween 
the  two  interior  river  divisions  than  be- 
tween either  of  them  ami  the  Tsimshian 
of  the  coast. 

The  territory  of  the  Niska  includes  Ob- 
servatory inlet,  Nass  bay,  and  the  drain- 
age basin  of  Nass  r.  and  its  tributaries, 
but  those  northern  sources  that  interlock 
with  the  Iskoot  and  the  Stikine  rs.  are 
claimed  also  by  theTahltan,  and  over  this 
contention  have  occurred  many  wars  that 
have  always  kept  these  people  apart.  The 
Niska  villages  have  always  been  on  the 
main  river  and  show  evidence  of  consid- 
erable size.  The  houses,  in  a  single  row, 
follow  the  contour  of  the  shore;  they  are 
built  of  hewn  timbers  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  with  a  central  open  fire- 
place of  gravel,  and  a  smoke-hole  in  the 
roof.  Carved  heraldic  columns  stand  in 
front,  in  which  the  crest  of  the  deceased 
is  shown  at  the  biw  and  that  of  the  suc- 
cessor at  the  top,  and  in  one  old  village 
grave-houses  of  logs  surmounted  by  ani- 
mal and  bird  forms  iti  wood  and  stone, 
representing  the  totemic  emblems  of  the 
dead,  rest  on  the  river  bank  in  the  midst 
of  the  columns. 

With  the  establishment  of  missions  the 
older  villages  have  generally  been  de- 
serted and  the  people  are  being  concen- 
trated at  three  points,  under  the  super- 
vision of  missionaries  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  small  modern  dwellings 
are  taking  the  place  of  the  old  communal 
house.  Modern  ideas  prevail,  and  the 
condition  of  the  people  is  a  credit  to 
both  their  teachers  and  themselves. 
The  villages,  past  and  present,  together 
with  the  more  important  village  sites,  are: 
Kincolith,  Kitaix,  L&kkulzap  or  Green- 
ville,  <  twin  work,  l^akumridaor  Ankeegar, 
Kisthemuwelgit  or  Willshilhtumwill- 
willgit.Qunahhair,  Kitwinshilk.Sheaksh, 
Aivansh,  Kitlukdamix,  ami  Kitwinlkole. 
Other  town  names  have  been  given,  as 
follows,  but  these,  wholly  or  in  part,  may 
duplicate  some  of  the  above:  Kitahon, 
Kitangata,  Kitlakaons,  and  Andeguale. 

The  Niska  were  divided  geographically 
into  the  Kitkahteen  ( •  t>eople  of  the  lower 
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valley'),  including  those  below  the  can- 
yon, and  the  Kitanweliks  ( '  people  of  the 
upper  river'),  comprising  those  above 
this  point. 

Tradition  tells  that  long  ago  when  the 
'  principal  Village  was  across  the  river 
to  the  southward,  some  little  boys  were 
amusing  themselves  by  catching  salmon, 
cutting  slits  in  their  backs  in  which  they 
inserted  flat  stones,  and  then  letting  them 
go,  playing  they  were  whales.  This  so 
incensed  the  guardian  spirit  that,  rising 
from  the  mountain  to  the  southward 
enveloped  in  a  wide  spreading  black 
cloud  that  changed  day  into  night,  with 
eyes  of  flame  and  voice  of  thunder,  he 
rolled  down  the  mountain  side  as  a  river 
of  fire  and  swept  the  village  away.  The 
people  fled  across  the  river  and  took 
refuge  on  the  hills  until  quiet  was  re- 
stored, when  they  divide*],  some  settling 
at  Kitlakdamix  and  there  retaining  the 
old  name  of  Kitauwiliks,  while  the  others, 
founding  KitwinshUk  on  the  rocks  over- 
looking the  rapids,  were  ever  afterward 
known  by  the  name  of  their  village  as 
'The  people  among  the  lizard*. * 

The  social  organization's  founded  upon 
matriarchy,  and  is  dependent  uj>on  the 
existence  of  four  exogamous  parties,  dis- 
tinguished by  their  crests,  who  inter- 
marry and  who  supplement  one  another 
on  all  occasions  of  ceremony.  These 
parties  are  subdivided  into  families  who 
are  represented  by  minor  crests  but  who 
stfll  retain  the  party  emblem.  These 
four  parties  are:  (l5  Laghkepo,  repre- 
sentea  by  the  Wolf  and  having  as  its 
subdivisions  the  Brown-bear,  Crow, 
Crane,  and  Red-wing  flicker;  (2)  Lagh- 
keak,  represented  by  the  Eagle  and  hav- 
ing as  its  hu I Kli visions  the  Beaver,  Owl, 
Hog-fish,  and  Squirrel;  (3)  Kanhadda, 
represented  by  the  Raven  and  having  as 
its  subdivisions  the  Frog,  Sea-lion,  Scul- 
pin,  and  Star- fish;  (4)  Kishpootwada, 
represented  by  the  Killer-whale  and  hav- 
ing as  its  sulxlirisions  the  Osprey  and 
the  Bear-under- Water.  (Boas  gives  the 
following  sulslivisions:  Gyitkadok,  Lak- 
seel,  Laktiaktl,  Gyitgyigyenik,  Gyitwul- 
nakyel,  Gyiskabenak,  Lakloukst,  Gy- 
itsack,  Laktscmelik,  and  Gvisgahast. 
He  assigns  the  first  two  to  the  Raven 
phratry.  the  next  three  to  the  Wolf 
phratry,  the  four  following  to  the 
Eagle  phntry,  and  the  last  to  the  Bear 
phratry.) 

The'Niska  look  to  the  river  for  their 
food  supply,  which  consists  principally 
of  salmon  and  eulachon.  Indeed  it  is 
owing  to  the  enormous  number  of  Ihe 
latter  fish  that  run  in  to  spawn  in  the 
early  spring  that  the  name  Nass,  mean- 
ing 'the  stomach,  or  food  depot',  has  been 
given  to  the  river. 

In  1902  the  population  of  the  Niska 
towns  was  842;  in  1!KXJ,  H14.    (o,  T.  k.  ) 


Naa»  River  Indians.— Scott  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1*69. 
563.  1870.  Haacah.—  Brit.  Col.  map.  Ind.  Aff..Vic- 
toria.  1872.  Haacars.— Horetzky.  Canada  on  Pac., 
1-26,  1874.  Nasqa.— Dorscy  in  Am.  Antio...  xix. 
277. 1897.  Nan.—  Dunn.  Hist.  Oregon,  '279,  1844. 
Hasxa.-Boa«  in  Zeit.  fur  Ethnol..  231,  1888, 
Nuhffar.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 482, 1896.  Nishka. - 
Horetzky,  op.  cit.,  219.  Niska — Tolmieand  Daw- 
son, Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  113b.  1884.  Htak-a'.— 
Boos  in  10th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribe*  Can.,  48.  1896. 
Nis  kah.— Glbba  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  1. 143, 1877. 
Nuss-ka.— Krauae.  Tlinkit  Ind..  318.  1885.  Old- 
nasa.— seott  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  65,  36th  Cong.,  1st 
seas.,  115.  I860  (probably  identical). 

Niskap.  Mentioned  with  the  Smulka- 
mish  as  bands  residing  on  the  Muckle- 
shoot  res.,  Wash.  Perhaps  a  subdivi- 
sion of  the  Puyallup. 

Nooscope.— Gosne'll  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857.  338.  1858. 
White  River  Indians. -Gosnell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1856,  338.  1867. 

Niaqualli.  A  Sal ish  tribe  on  and  about 
the  river  of  the  same  name  flowing  into 
the  s.  extension  of  Puget  sd.,  Wash. 
The  Niwpialli  res.  is  on  Nisqualli  r.  be- 
tween Pierce  and  Thurston  cos.  The 
name  has  also  been  extended  to  apply  to 
those  tribes  of  the  e.  side  of  Puget  sd. 
speaking  the  same  dialect  as  the  above. 
Such  are  the  Puyallup,  Skagit,  Snoho- 
mish, Snokwalmu,  and  Stilakwamish. 
Mitsukwic  was  a  former  Nisqualli  village. 
The  Nisqualli  made  a  treatv  with  the 
United  States  at  Medicine  cr. ,  Wash.,  Dec. 
26,  1864,  ceding  certain  lands  and  reserv- 
ing others.  The  Executive  order  of  Jan. 
20, 1857,  defined  the  present  Nisqualli  res. 
Askwalli  — GHtsehet,  Kafapuva  MS..  B.  A.  E..  31 
(Calttpooya  name).  Lts\«ais  — Gibb*.  Nestueca 
rocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (Nentucea  namei.  Nasqually.— 
White  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rip..  460.  1*43.  NesqualhY- 
Duflot  de  Mofras.  Expl..  II.  335. 1K44.  Nesqually.— 

V.  S.  Slat,  at  Lame.  xi.  395.  Ih67.  Nez  qualea  - 
Smet.  Letters.  231.  1843.  Vex  qually.-Hine*. 
Oregon.  2y.  1851.  Nlskwali.— GatM-het  in  l*rue. 
A,  A.  A.  8.,  xxxt, 577, 1 H82  Niakwalli  — «ibha  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,1,178, 1877  (used collectively). 
Nisqualies. — Domcncch.  Deserts  N.  A..  I,  442.  1S60. 
Nisquallis.—  Sterrett  (1855)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  26. 
34th  Coup.,  Istses*..  65.  1856.  Nisqually.— Hale  in 
U.S.  Expl.  Exped..  vi.211. 1846.  N  squalli.— CJibb*. 
MS.  no.  248.  B.  A.  E.  (name  strictly  belongs  to  the 
village  at  the  nr*t  dam  on  NMsqiialli  r.).  Qual 
liamish.— Sehoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  vt.  688.  1857. 
Quail  vamish. — Lane  quoted  bv  Sehoolcraft,  ibid., 
I,  521,  1851.   8kwale  —  Hale  in*  IT.  S.  Expl.  Exped.. 

VI.  211.  lH4fi.  8k'wa-l«-abe.— McCaw,  Puyallup 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1886  (Puyallup  name). 
Bkwali.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soe.  Lond., 
71.  1856.  8krwallialimish.— (iibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  T,  17*.  1877.  Skwalz— Gallatin  (1846)  in 
Sehoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes.  III.  402.  1853.  Bqualli 
ah-mish.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  L  435.  1855. 
Squalu  a-mish.— Tohnie.  ibid..  434.  Squally  ah- 
mish— Starling  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  170.  1852. 
Squallyamiah.—Seouler  in  J.. nr.  Geo*.  Soc.  Lond., 
I,  224.  1*41.  8quawlM..-Meek  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
76.  30th  Cons:..  l*t  «'*s.,  10.  1*4*.  Squiath.— Ind. 
Aff.  Reo.  1856,  265.  1*57.  Ts*  Skualli  smb.- Gat- 
whei.  Lukmiut  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  105  (Lakmiut- 
Kala|iuya  name). 

NiMowaqaet.  An  Ottawa  chief,  known 
to  the  French  as  La  Fourvhe,  who  during 
most  of  his  life  resided  at  Michilimackinac, 
Mich.  He  is  said  to  haw  been  made 
head  chief  of  his  tril»e  as  earlv  as  1721 
(Grignon  in  Wis.  Hist.  Coll.,  in,  198, 
1857).  at  which  time  Charles  Del^anglade, 
hifl ClOW  friend  and  aid,  married  his  Mu- 
ter Domitilde.    Nissowaquet  allied  him- 
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self  with  the  French  in  their  war  with  the 
English,  and  it  is  said  was  present  at  Ft 
Duquesne  at  the  time  of  Braddock's  de- 
feat. He  is  said  to  have  l>een  still  living 
in  1780  (Draj>er  in  Wis.  Hist.  Coll.,  m, 
199,  1857;  Mich.  Pion.  Coll.,  x,  406, 
1888).  His  name  is  also  sjiel led  Nissaoua- 
kouad  (Wis.  Hist.  Coll.,  vu,  125,  1876). 

Nitahaarite.  One  of  the  4  Alibamu 
towns  formerly  existing  w.  of  the  con- 
fluence of  Cabo  (Cahawha)  and  Alabama 
rs. ,  in  Dallas  co.,  Ala. 

lfiu.haurithi.-Ivi tin1,  Carte  des  Etats-Unis.  1784. 
Nitahauritz.—  JenVryw,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5. 177G. 

Nitak.    A  Knaiakhotana  village  on  the 

E.  side  of  Knik  bay,  at  the  head  of  Cook 

inlet,  Alaska,  containing  15  persons  in 

1880. 

Nitak  —Baker,  Geo*.  Diet.  Alaska,  1901.  Kitakh.— 
Petroff  in  10th  Centtns.  Alaska.  29.  1884. 

Nitakoakiuipupiki  Cobs  t  in  ate' ).  A 
t>and  of  the  Piegan  tribe  of  the  Siksika. 
He  ta'-ka-aki  Ui-pup'  Oca.— Haydeti,  Ethnug.  and 
I'hiM.  Mo.  Vaf..  2tV|,  18«"»2  (trans,  'people  that 
have  their  own  way  * ).  Hit'-ak  oa-kit-ai-pup-ika.— 
Grinnell.  Blaekfoot  IxHige  Tales,  209, 1892.  Obsti 
aate.-Ibid..  225. 

NiUwalikB.  Given  as  a  Chimmeeyan 
tril>eon  upper  Nass  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Tolmie 
and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  113b, 
1884. 

Hitawyiks  ('lone  eaters').  A  band  of 
the  Piegan  tribe  of  the  Siksika. 

Lone  Eaten  — Grinnell.  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales. 
225.  lv/2.    Hi-taw'-yika.— Ibid..  209. 

Nitchequon.  A  small  tribe  or  division 
living  alxmt  Nieheku  lake,  Ungava,  Cana- 
da; prol>ablv  a  X&«capee  band. 
Hitrhequoa. — fiind.  Labrador  renin.,  II,  117,  1863. 
Hitchik  Irinioneteaa.— Bell  in,  map,  1755.  Nitchik 
Iriaioaets. — \al  Tour,  map,  1779.  Nitchika. — Jef- 
fery*.  French  Dom.,  pt.  1,  map,  1761. 

N  itel.  A  Chumashan  village  on  Santa 
Cruz  id.  (the  San  Lucas  of  Cabrillo), 
Cal.  in  1542.— Cabrillo  (1542)  in  Smith, 
Colec  Doc.  Fla.,  181,  1857. 

Xith-tongt.  The  nith-songs  (Norwe- 
gian nith,  'contention' )  of  the  Greenland 
Kfkimo  are  a  species  of  word  duel  in 
which  the  audience  present  has  the  de- 
ciding voice,  c  sort  of  decision  by  "song 
and  dauce"  of  private  quarrels  and  dis- 
putes— primitive  arbitration,  as  it  were. 
As  described  by  Crantz  (  1767)  ami  Egede 
(1746)  this  institution  is  as  follows:  When 
a  Greenlander  considers  himself  injured 
in  any  way  by  another  person,  he  com- 
poses "aliotit  him  a  satirical  song,  which 
lie  rehearses  with  the  help  of  his  inti- 
mates. He  then  challenges  the  offending 
one  to  a  duel  of  song.  One  after  another 
the  two  disputants  sing  at  each  other 
their  wisdom,  w  it,  and  satire,  supported 
by  their  partisans,  until  at  last  one  is  at 
his  wit'send,  when  the  audience,  who  are 
the  jury,  make  known  their  decision. 
The  matter  is  now  settled  for  good,  and 
the  contestants  must  be  friends  again  and 
not  recall  the  matter  which  was  in  dis- 
pute. Kgede  styled  this  song  contest 
"the  common  mode  of  avenging  one's 
self  in  Greenland."    To  make  his  oppo- 


nent the  laughing  stock  of  the  commu- 
nity is  a  sweet  morsel  of  revenge  for  an 
Eskimo.  The  general  opinion  of  trav- 
elers and  others  is  that  the  "song  duel" 
was  a  very  useful  and  even  praiseworthy 
social  institution,  and  Xansen  expresses 
his  regret  that  on  the  w.  coast  of  Green- 
laud  it  has  •<  «-n  al>olished  by  the  mis- 
sionaries. On  the  e.  coast  it  lingers,  as 
Nansen  report*,  in  the  form  of  the  so- 
called  "drum  dance,"  the  only  real  judi- 
cial institution  of  these  Kskimo".  The  fear 
of  public  shame  is  very  powerful  as  a  fac- 
tor in  social  l>etterment  This  remark- 
able restriction  of  vengeance  and  modifi- 
cation of  the  duel  has  been  largely  over- 
looked by  sociologists.  Boas  reports  the 
nith-song  as  still  in  vogue  among  the  Es- 
kimo of  Baffin  land,  where  "downright 
hostile  feelings  and  personal  grudges  are 
settled  by  the  opponents  meeting  on  a 
fixed  occasion  ami  singing  songs  at  each 
other";  and  Swanton  reports  an  analo- 
gous custom  among  the  Tlingit,  entered 
into  by  op|N«sing  phratries.  Brinton  (  Es- 
says of  Amer.,  287,  1890)  gives  a  si>eci- 
men  of  this  poetic  duel,  furnished  by 
Rink.  Consult  also  Egede,  Descr.  of 
Greenland,  15:1,  1745;  Crantz,  Hist,  of 
Greenland,  178, 1767;  Nansen,  First  Cross- 
ing, 337,  181*0;  Steinmetz,  Entwickl.  der 
Strafe,  n,  67-76,  1892.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Nitikskika  (Xit'-ik-tkiks,  'lone  fight- 
ers ' ).  A  band  <  >f  the  Piegan  and  also  of  the 
Kainah  trilie  of  the  Siksika. — Grinnell, 
Blackfoot  Ixalge  Tales,  209,  1892. 

Nitinat  A  Nootka  tribe  on  a  tidal  lake 
of  the  same  name,  near  the  s.  w.  coast  of 
Vancouver  hi.  Pop.  198  in  1906.  Their 
villages  are  Carmanah,  Clo-oose,  Tso- 
oquanna,  and  Wyah. 

Hettiaat  — Taylor  in  Cul.  Farmer.  Aug.  1,  1*62. 
Niten  aht.—  Brit.  Col.  map.  Victoria,  1872.  Niti- 
naht. — Sprint,  Savage  Life.  S0M.  IsVh.  Hitiaat. — 
Galiano.  Viajc,  2*.  1802.  Ni  tinath  —  Boa*,  f.th  Hep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  31,  1890.  Nittaaat  —  Kcllcy. 
Oregon,  68.  1830 (given  as  a  village).  Nittea  aht.—  . 
Can.  Ind.  AIT.,  is*,  1h.s1.  Hittoaat.—  Scolder  ( ISirt) 
in  Jonr.  Ethnol.  i*H-.  Lond..  I  231,  1848.  Nitti- 
nahta  —  Whvtnper,  Travels,  74,  1869.  Kittiaat.— 
Mavne,  Brit.  Col.,  251,  1*;2. 

Nitotaiksisstanika  ('kill  close  by').  A 
band  of  the  Piegan  tribe  of  the  Siksika. 
Kill  Close  By.— » ;riim. Oi,  Blaekfoot  Lodge  Tales, 
225.  1892.   Hi-tot'-ai-kaia-aUa  ik».— Ibid..  209. 

Hiudje  {M-ihlje,  Mower  part  of  a 
stream').  A  former  village  of  the  Kansa 
on  Kansas  r.,  al>out  4  m.  above  the  site 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.— J.  O.  Dorsev,  Kansa 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  EL,  1882. 

Niueuomokai  (nam  signifies  'offspring 
of  two  sisters ' ).  The  Buzzard  clan  of  the 
Pima. 

Hi  ue-Uoai  0-kai— Bandtlkr  in  Arch.  Itixl.  Paper*. 
III.  2M.  1M9(>.  Nuey  kech  emk  — ten  Kitte,  keizen 
in  X.  A.,  155,  1885. 

Niutang.  A  village  of  the  Kingnait- 
miut  subtril>e  of  the  <  >komiut  Eskimo  on 
Kingnait  fjord,  e.  Barlin  land.— Boas  in 
6th  Hep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Niuyaka  ( '  New  York ' ).  A  subordinate 
settlement  of  the  Upper  Creek  town  Oak- 
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fuskee,  on  the  e.  l>ank  of  Tallapoosa  r., 
20  in.  above  Oakfuskee,  in  Cleburne  co., 
Ala.  It  was  settled  in  1777  by  Tukpafka 
Creeks  from  the  Chattahoochee.  It  was 
first  calhfl  by  another  name,  but  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Creeks  in  New 
York,  Aug.  7,  1790,  it  received  the  above 
appellation.  (h.  w.  n. ) 

New  Yarcau  — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes*,  vi.371.1W. 
N.-w  Yaucaa.— Pickett.  Hist.  Ala..  II.  339.  1851. 
New  y«u  cau.— Hawkins  (17W ».  Sketch. 45.46, 1848. 
New  Yaueo  —  V.  B.  Ind.  Treat.  (1825),  326,  1837. 
New  yau  kau. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  TribeK,  1%*,  381. 
1854.  Naw  York.— Klount  (1793)  in  Am.  State  Tap.. 
Ind.  Aff.,  I.  440.  1*32.  New  Youcka  —  Flint,  Ind. 
Wars,  202. 1H33.  Niuyaxa.—  Oalsehet.  Creek  Migr. 
\a'K.,  I,  139,  1K*4.  Nowyawcar.— Barnard  (1793) 
in  Am.  State  Pap..  Ind.  Atf..  I,  3*2,  18:12.  Nuo 
Yaucau.— Hawkins  1 1814),  iliid..  860. 

Niayaka.  A  town  of  the  Creek  Nation 
on  New  Yorker  cr.,  as.  branch  of  Deep 
Fork,  about  Tp.  13  N.,  R.  10  or  11  K., 
Ok  la.—  Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Ix*g.,  II, 
186,  1888. 

Niwanshike  (Xi'~ivan-ci'-ke,  '  water  per- 
son').  A  suhgens  of  the  Pakhtha,  the 
Beaver  gens  of  the  Iowa. — Dorsev  in  15th 
Rep.  it. "A.  E.,  239,  1897. 

Nixora  (from  nijor,  nuw,  said  to  mean 
'captive').  A  term  said  to  have  l>eeii 
applied  by  the  Pima  of  s.  Arizona  to 
"those  Indians  whom  the  nations  beyond 
capture  in  their  wars  among  themselves, 
and  whom  the  Yuma  and  Papago  after- 
ward bring  to  Altar  and  other  places  to 
sell  as  captives  or  slaves,  of  whatever 
nation  thev  mav  l>eM  (Font,  1775-76, 
cited  by  Coues,  Garees  Diary,  446,  1900; 
Orozeo'y  Berra,  Geog.,  350,  1864).  Ac- 
eording'to  (iarces,  the  term  Nifores  was 
one  of  the  name**  which  the  Pima  applied 

to  the  Yavapai.  Of.  Gatizaro*. 
Nichoraa.-Muhlenpfonlt.  Mcjico.  ti.  M7.  1844. 
Niforaa.-C.ar.vs  (1770)  cited  hy  Arricivita.  Chron. 
Scrafica.  II.  45S.  1792  (here  applied  to  Yavapai). 
Niforea.— <iarees  (1775-76),  Diary.  446.  19U0  (ap- 
plied to  Yavapai).  Nigoraa.— Raynal.  Indies,  vi. 
map,  178*.  Nlior.  — Kino  ten,  1699)  In  Dt>c.  HIM. 
M ex . .  4 1 h  n. .  i .  3 19. 1  MM,  Nijoraa.  — Orozeo  y  Berra. 
fieog..  350.  1864.  Nijorea.— Ibid.  Nijotea.— Vllla- 
Seflor.  Theatro  Am  .  pt.  2.  407.  171*  Nioioraa.— 
Alcedo.  Dle.Ueofr.,  iv, 218.  178*.  Nixora.— Morelli. 
Flint i  Novi  OrhlM.  46.  1776.  Noraguaa.— Gare& 
(1771)  cited  by  Cones  Onrees  Diary  (1775-76),  31. 
1900. 

Nkahlixnilah  j  .V-kah-li-mil-uh).  A 
Nthikyapamuk  village  near  the  mouth  of 
upfM*r  Nicola  r.,  Itrit.  Col. — Dawson  in 
TraiiH.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  n,  44,  1891. 

n  k  tih .  A  Ntlakyapamuk  village  not  far 
from  Stryne,  in  the  interior  of  British  Co- 
lumbia. *  Pop.  4  in  1896,  after  which  date 
it  seems  to  have  been  confused  with  a 
town  called  Nkva. 

Nkaih.-Cmi.  Ind.  A  ft.,  434.1896.  N-wa-ih.-Ibid., 

18*5,  196.  18*6. 

Nkakim  ( 'despised ',  because  the  people 
of  this  place  were  of  low  social  status  and 
much  looked  down  upon  by  the  Spuz- 
■um  people).  A  village  of  Ntlakyapamuk 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Spu/./.um,  Fraser 
r.,  Brit.  Col. 

N  ka'kim  -Hill.Toul  in  Kep.  Ethnol.  Snrv.  (  an.. 
,\  1*99. 


Nkaktko  ( Xqa'ktko,  '  little  rotten  water  \ 
or  '  bad  water ' ).  A  village  of  the  Upper 
Fraser  bend  of  Ntlakyapamuk  on  the  w. 
side  of  Fraser  r.,  28  m.  above  Lvtton, 
Brit.  Col. 

Nqa'ktko.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mim.  Nat.  Hi*.,  It. 
172.  1900.  N'ta'-k©.— Hill  Tout  in  Kep.  Ethnol. 
Surv.Can.,4,  1899. 

Nkamaplix.    A  division  of  Okinagan 

under  the  Kamloops-Okanagan  agencv, 

Brit.  Col.;  pop.  232  in  1906. 
En  ke-ma^o-trlcka.— Oin.  Ind.  Aff.  18S3.  pt.  1. 191. 
1884.    Nkamaplix.-Ibid..pt.  II,  166.  1901.  Okana 
gan.-Ibid..  pt.  n,  68.  1902. 

Nkamchin  ('confluence',  'entrance'). 

A  village  of  the  Spenees  Bridge  band  of 

Ntlakyapamuk,  on  the  s.  side  of  Thomj>- 

son  r.,  at  its  junction  with  the  Nicola, 

about  24J  m.  atiove  Lytton,  Brit.  Col. 

Pop.  81  in  1901,  the  last  time  the  name 

appears. 

Nic  com-aln.— (  an.  Ind.  Aff.  1*83,  pt.  I.  1*9.  1**4. 
Nicola. -Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  AIT..  Victoria.  1x72. 
Nicola  Mouth.— Present  white  man  s  name.  N'- 
kam-aheen.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soe.  Can..  we. 
It.  44.  1891.  Nkamt«i'n.-Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hi*.,  II.  173.  1900.  Nlmmcheca.-Can.  Ind. 
Aff..  pt.  II,  166.  1901.  N'kum'tain.— Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  Ethnol.  Snrv.  Can..  4.  1899. 

Nkamip.  An  Okinagan  division  under 
the  Kamloops-Okanagan  agencv,  Brit. 
Col.  Pop.  70  in  1904,  65  in  1906* 
En-ke-tnip.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1*83,  pt.  I,  191,  1**4. 
N  Kaxnip.— Ibid.,  pt.  II.  166. 1901.  Oaooyooa.— Ibid., 
79.  1*78.    Oaoyooe.—  Ibid.,  1**2.  2M».  1883. 

Nkattsim  (.Yfrfffrn'm,  'log  bridge  across 
stream.'— Hill-Tout).  A  Ntlakyapamuk 
village  on  the  e.  side  of  Fraser  r.,  alxiut 
38  m.  above  Yale,  Brit.  Col.,  near  Reefer's 
station,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  Pop.  87  in  1901,  the  last  time  the 
name  appears. 

Ne-kat-aap.—  Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1883.  pt.  I.  189.  1884. 
Nkataam.— Ibid.,  pt.  It,  166,  1901.  Nkattai'm.— 

Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Muh.  Nat.  Hist.,  n,  16y.  H*oO. 
N'ka'ttam.— Hill  Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can., 
5,  1*99. 

Nkoeitko   (Nq6efUko,    'little   lake  or 

pond'— Teit;  'yellow  water'- Hill-Tout). 

A  village  of  tlie  Spences  Bridge  band  of 

Ntlakyapamuk  on  the  s.  side  of  Thompson 

r.,  30  m.  above  Lytton,  Brit.  Col. 
N'koakoae'tko. — Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can.,  4.  1899.    Nqoe'itko  —  Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hi*..  II.  173,  1900. 

Nkoiam  (X'kd'utm\  'eddy').  A  Ntlak- 
yapamuk vi  Wage  on  Fraser  r.,  l>elow  Cisco, 
Brit.  Col.  — Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol. 
Can.,  ft,  1899. 

Nkoikin  (Xaol'kin,  'black  pine  ridge'). 
A  village  of  the  Lytton  band  of  Ntlakya- 
pamuk on  the  e.  side  of  Fraser  r.,  8  m. 
above  Lytton,  Brit.  Col. ;  so-called  because 
young  tirs  grew  thickly  there.  Pop.  15 
in  1897,  when  last  the  name  appears. 
Nkuaikin  — Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1*92.  312.  1893. 
N'dkoie'kKn — Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can.,  I,  1*99.  Nqakia.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1*98,  418, 
|h'.i9  (in  combination  with  "Stryne-Xijakln", 
Strvne  la-inif  another  town).  Nqoi'kin.—  Teit  in 
Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  n.  172. 1900.  Nquakia  — 
Can.  Ind.  Aff..  230.  18*f>. 

Nkukapenach  {flTk'u'hiftmatc,  'canoes 
transformed  to  stone').  A  Squawmish 
village  community  on  the  right  bank  of 
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Sjuawmisht  r.,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in 
Re  p.  Brit.  A.  A.  8.,  474,  1900. 

Nkuoosai  ( Xkud^ttmii).  A  Squaw  tnish 
gens  living  on  Howe  sd.,  coast  of  British 
Columbia.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  K.,  1KS7. 

Nkuouk ten  (  Xhio'nkh'n).  A  Spiawmish 
yens  living  on  Howesd.,  coast  of  British 
Columbia.  — Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  F.,  1887. 

Nkya  (Xt/diu,  from  vqa'iEx,  4  to  swim'). 
A  village  of  the  Lytton  band  of  Ntlak- 
yanamukon  the  w.  side  of  Fraser  r.,  Brit 
Col.,  2  m.  below  Lytton.  Bop.  71  in  1901, 
the  laj-t  time  the  name  appears. 
Macaiyah.— Brit.  Col.  map.  Ind.  AIT.,  Victoria, 
ISTJ.  Macayah  —  Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  79.  187*.  Hi- 
kai'-a— Daw*on  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soe.  Can.,  sec.  n, 
41,  \m\.  H  kai'i.— Hill  Tout  in  Rep.  Ethiml. 
Surv.  Can..  4.  iwy.  Hkaih.— Oni.  Ind.  Aff..  8^.3, 
18V7  (confuwd  with  Nkaih. q.  v.).  Hkya.— Itii«l., 
pt.  It,  164.  1WI.  Hqa'ia.— Tint  in  Mini.  Am.  Mu«. 
Nat.  Hi*t..  li.  171,  1900.  Nyakai  —  Can.  Ind.  Aff. 
418,  ixy». 

Nma  (X-iihV,  'sturgeon').  A  gens  of 
the  IV .tawatomi.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soe., 
107,  1877. 

Nmapena  (A1  -  /  ml  -/  «•  -  n  d ' ,  'carp').  A 
gens  of  the  Potawatomi. — Morgan,  Anc. 
Soe.,  107,  1877. 

ffo  ('beloved  town').    A  Calusa  vil- 
lage on  the  s.  w.  coast  of  Florida  in  the 
hitter  part  of  the  10th  eenturv. 
to  —  Fontaneda  (c».  lWo,  Mem..*  Smith  trans., 
19.  I*>4.    Hoa.— Fontaneda  in  Doc.  Ined..  V,  538, 

Noamlaki  (Ilmawi:  'western  dwell- 
ers.'— Curtin ).  A  VVintun  trilx»  formerly 
living  on  lx>ng,  Thomes,  and  Flder  ers., 
in  tin*  mountains  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
plains  in  Colusa  and  Tehama  eos.,  Cal. 
Hotnee  Lack*.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 
1M0.  Home  Lackers. — (Jrijrer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1K.V9.  4:ts.  1*00.  Kumleki.— Cnrtin.  Ilmawi  MS. 
vocab  ,  B.  A.E.,  l>*9Cwest  dwellers":  (riven  as 
Ilmawi  fiameof  theWintiiu).  Teharoas.— Hittell, 
H)*t.  Cal..  I.  731,  isys.  Titkainenom.— A.  I.. 
Kroebcr,  inrn.  l'.HW  (Yuki  naiiuo. 

Noatak.  A  Xunatogmiut  settlement  on 
the  lower  part  of  Noatak  r.,  in  N.  w. 
Alaska. 

Hoatagamut  a.  -iVIn.tT  in  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
60.  ISM.  Hoatak.— Baker,  Oeog.  Diet.  Alaska, 
464,  1900. 

Nobscusset.  A  village,  f>erhap8  of  the 
Nauset,  that  was  subjeet  to  the  Wampa- 
noag;  situated  near  the  present  Dennis, 
Barnstable  co.,  Mass.  In  1085  it  was  a 
village  of  the  Praying  Indians. 

Xabaquaaaeta.— Hoyt,  Antiq.  Kes..  S9.  1*21.  Nobs 
caaaatt.—  Hinckley  fl6sfi)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe. 
Coll  .  4th  V,  133.  1801.  Nobaqaaait  —  Drake. 
Bk.  Inds..  bk.  2,  11*.  isi*.  Hobaquaaitt.— <tookin 
(1674)  in  Miw.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  1st  s..  I,  MM,  1M06. 
Nobaquaaait.— Bourne  (1674).  ibid.,  197. 

Hocake.     Parehed  corn-meal,  a  dish 

which  the  Knglish  colonists  adopted,  with 

its  name,  from  the  Algonquian  tribes  of 

New  England.    Roger  Williams  (  Key  to 

Am.  Lang.,  11,  1043)  defines  the  Narra- 

ganset  nokehick  as  "parched  meal,  which 

in  a  readie  very  wholesome  food,  which 

they  eat  with  a  little  water."  The  Massa- 

ehuset  form  as  given  by  Kliot  is  nookhic, 

the  fame  as  uok'hik.    Wood,  in  1034,  uses 

the  form  wKake;  Palfrey  (New  Eng.,  i, 


28,  185K)  has  wtokhik.  The  word  signi- 
fies '  it  is  soft '.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Noohak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Kskimo  vil- 
lage on  Chulitna  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  28  in 
1890. 

Noh  chamiut.— Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  104,  1H93 
(the  people). 

Noohpeem.  A  tril>e  or  l>and  of  the 
Wappinger  confederacy  formerly  occu- 
pying the  e.  bank  of  th«-  Hudson  aliout 
the  site  of  Matteawan,  Dutchessco.,  N.  Y. 
I)e  Laet  locates  here  the  Pachami,  but 
Ruttenl>er  says  these  may  have  lieen  the 
Tankitekes,  and,  indeed,  a  chief  of  the 
latter  bore  the  name  Paeham  or  Pachem. 
They  had  a  village  called  Nochpeem, 
and  others  called  Keskistkonk  and  Pas- 
quasheck,  but  their  principal  one  seems 
to  have  been  called  Canopus,  from  their 
chief.  (j.  m.) 

Hifhlaadexa.— Doc.  of  KM)  In  N.  Y.  Due.  Col.  Hist., 
XIII.  lKi,  1MM1.  Highland  Indiana.  — Doe.  of  Ki.V>, 
ibid.,  .VJ.  Hollander*.— Breeden  Raedt  (nt.  1030) 
quoted  by  Kuttenla-r,  Trills  Hudson  R  .  80,  1*72 
(Dutch  form).  Noch  Peem  —  Van  der  Donek 
(16.V>)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  ibid.. 72.  Nochpeem. — 
Treaty  of  1644  in  X.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  HUt.,  xiu,  17, 
1881.  Pachami.— M  ;  On  1614),  ibid.,  I.  ixfttt. 
Pachamina  —  De  Laet  (l&tt)  in  X.  Y.  Hist.  Soe. 
Coll.,  'Jd  s.,  I.  308,  1K41. 

Nockay-Delklinne.    See  Xakaidoklini. 

Nocoi.  A  Chumashan  village  between 
(joletaand  PtConeei>cion, Cal., in  1542.— 
Cabrillo(  1542)  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla., 
183,  1857. 

Noeto.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Parltara 
co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct. 
18,  1801. 

Not- we.  Mentioned  by  Bart  ram  (Trav- 
els, 371,  1792)  as  a  Cherokee  settlement, 
about  1775,  on  the  upper  waters  of  Ten- 
nessee r.,  apparently  in  w.  North  Car- 
olina. The  form  can  not  l>e  certainly 
identified,  but  it  may  be  intended  for 
Nayu'hl,  'sand  place,'  or  Nufiya'hl, 
'rock  place.'    Cf.  Xhwe.  (j.  m.) 

Nogaie  {Xo-ga'-ie).  A  Paviotso  tribe 
of  four  bands,  formerly  living  in  n.  b. 
Nevada,  in  the  vicinity  of  Robinson  dis- 
trict, Spring  vallev,  Duekwater,  and 
White  r.  valley;  pop.  200  in  1S73.— 
Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Kep.  1873,  52,  1.S74. 

Nogal  (Sj>an. '  walnut' ).  A  settlement 
of  the  Huichol  to  which  emigrated  those 
who  once  lived  at  Aguas  Aztiles;  situated 
s.  w.  of  Santa  Catarina,  in  Jalisco,  Mex- 
ico. The  place  was  afterward  taken  pox- 
session  of  by  Mexican  settlers,  but  now 
the  Huichol  are  permitted  to  reside 
therein.— Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  n, 
250,  1902. 

Nogales  (Span. :  4  walnuts' ).  A  ruined 
pueblo  s.  of  the  malpais  or  lava  beds  in 
s.  k.  New  Mexico  — Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst  Rep.,  v,  88,  1HH4. 

Nogeling.  A  Kiatagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  outlet  of  L  Clark,  Alaska;  pop. 
10  in  1890. 

Noghelinjamiut—  Eleventh  Census.  Alaska,  101, 
1893  (the  people). 
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Noggai.  A  former  Yukonikhotana  vil- 
lage on  Yukon  r.,  Alaska,  having  10  in- 
habitants in  1844. — Zagoskin  quoted  by 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  37,  1884. 

Nogwati  (Xo-tjiratf).  A  Paiute  band 
formerly  near  Potosi,  s.  e.  Nev.  Pop. 
56  in  1873,  including  the  Parumpats. — 
Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  50,  1874. 

No  Heart    See  Xachrninga. 

Nohioalli.  A  Costanoan  village  situ- 
ated in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz 
mission,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner, 
Apr.  5,  1860. 

Nohulchinta.  The  highest  Koyukukho- 
tana  village  on  Koyukuk  r.,  on  the  s. 
fork,  3  m.  above  the  junction.  It  con- 
tained 6  families  in  1885. 

Nohoolchi'ntna  —  AIL' n   Rep.,  99,  1887. 

NohunUitk  ( XffxnnWUx).  A  Kwa- 
kiutl  tribe  living  at  the  lower  end  of 
Wikeno  lake,  coast  of  British  Columbia. — 
Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  328,  1897. 

Noieltsi  (XoiPtoi,  'burnt  body').  A 
Ntlakyapamuk  village  on  the  w.  aide  of 
Fraser  r.,  about  23  in.  above  Yale,  Brit. 
Col.— Teitin  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist, 
ii,  109,  1900. 

Nok.  A  former  Kovukukhotana  village 
on  the  w.  bank  of  Royukuk  r.,  Alaska, 
near  its  mouth;  pop.  50  in  1844. 

Nokhakate.— Zugoskln  in  Noiiv.  Ann.  Vov.,  5th  8., 
XXI.  map,  1850.  Nok  khakat  ZaK'wkin  quoted 
by  Pctron*  in  10th  Census.  Alaska.  87.  1884. 

Noka  (Soke,  'bear  foot').    A  gens  of 

the  Chippewa. 

Noka-Wanvn  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Hoc.  Coll., 
v.  44.  1885.  No  kai«.-Ibid.,  87  (plural).  Hoke- 
Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1906. 

Noka.  A  chief  of  the  western  Chippewa 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  18t  h  century,  who 
attained  some  celebrity  as  a  leader  and 
hunter.  The  chief  incident  of  his  life 
relates  to  the  war  between  the  Mdewa- 
kanton  and  the  Chippewa  for  possession 
of  the  banks  of  the  upj>er  Mississippi.  In 
1709,  the  year  following  the  little  of 
Crow  Wing,  Minn.— where  the  Chip- 
pewa, though  maintaining  their  ground, 
were  hampered  by  inferior  numbers — 
they  determined  to  renew  the  attack  on 
the  Mdewakanton  with  a  larger  force. 
This  war  party,  under  the  leadership 
of  Noka,  referred  to  as  "Old  Noka" 
evidently  on  account  of  hiB  advanced  age, 
attacked  Shakopee's  village  on  Minnesota 
r. ,  Minn. ,  the  result  l>eing  a  drawn  battle, 
the  Chippewa  retiring  to  their  own  terri- 
tory without  inflicting  material  damage  on 
their  enemy.  Regarding  Noka's  skill  as 
a  hunter,  it  is  said  that  he  killed  in  one 
day's  hunt,  starting  from  the  mouth  of 
Crow  Wing  r.,  Minn.,  10  elk,  4  buffalo,  5 
deer,  3  bears,  a  lynx,  and  a  porcupine. 
Hole-in-the-day  was  one  of  Noka's  de- 
scendants ( Warren  in  Minn.  Hist  Soc. 
Coll.,  v,  206,  1885). 

Nokehick.    See  Xomkc. 

Nokem  (Xo'yRm,  from  a'tuYk,  '  valley'). 
A  village  of  the  Spences  Bridge  band  of 


Ntlakyapamuk  at  a  place  called  by  the 
whites  Drynoch,  on  thes.  side  of  Thorn  |>- 
son  r.,  10  m.  al>ove  Lytton,  Brit.  Col. — 
Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus*  Nat  Hist,  n,  172, 
1900. 

Noketrotra.  Mentioned  as  a  tribe,  seem- 
ingly Moquelumnan,  formerly  on  Fresno 
r.,  Cal.— Weasels  in  H.  R.  fix.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  30,  1857. 

Nokosalgi  ('bear  people',  from  uoktm 
'bear',  algi  'people  ).    A  Creek  clan. 
Nokdaalri.-^iatschet.  Creek  Mi(rr.  LeR.,  I,  155, 
1884.    No  kuae'.— Moixan.  Anc.  Soc..  161.  1877. 

Nokrot  A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  village 
near  C.  Romanof,  s.  coast  of  Norton  sd. , 
Alaska. 

Azachagyogmut  / n  1  k  u  Deser.  Rush.  I'oks. 
Am.,  I,  73,  1847.  Nokrotmiut  — Coast  Surv..  1868, 
quoted  by  Baker.  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1901. 

Nokyuntaeleta.    A  former  pueblo  of  the 

Jemez  in  New  Mexico,  the  exact  site  of 

which  is  not  known. 

Ho  oum-txil-e-ta—  Bnndelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 
pers, IV,  207,  1892.  No  kyun  tae-U-ta'.— Hodge, 
field  notes,  B.  A.  E..  1895. 

Noloha  ('Sun').  Given  by  Bourke 
(Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  II,  181,  1889)  as  a 
clan  of  the  Mohave,  q.  v. 

Nomas  (Xo'mm),  The  ancestor  of  a 
Tlauiteis  gens,  after  whom  the  g^ens  itself 
was  sometimes  called. — Boas  in  Peter- 
manns  Mitt,  pt  5,  130,  1887. 

Nomasenkilis  ( Xfrnawnxiiis).  The 
ancestor  of  a  Tlatlasi koala  gens,  after 
whom  the  gens  itself  was  sometimes 
called.— Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitt,  pt.  5, 
131,  1887. 

Nomkolkol  {Xam-kol'-kol).  A  former 
Chumashan  village  on  Santa  Cruz  id. 
(the  San  Lucas  of  Cabrillo),  Cal.,  e.  of 
the  harbor.  — Henshaw,  Buenaventura 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884.  - 

Nomoqois.  The  ancestor  of  a  Nakomgi- 
lisala  gens,  after  whom  the  gens  itself  was 
sometimes  called.—  Boas  in  Petermanns 
Mitt,  pt.  5,  131,  1887. 

Nonantum  ('I  rejoice,'  or  'I  am  well- 
minded.' — Tmmbull).  A  Massachuset 
village  on  Nonantum  hill,  near  Newton, 
Middlesex  co.,  Mass.  John  Kliot  began 
his  missionary  labors  here  in  1646,  and  it 
was  soon  after  established  by  law  as  a 
village  for  the  converts.  In  1650-51  they 
removed  to  Natick. 

Hoanantum.  — Hutchinson  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc..  II,  518,  1S36.  Nanitomen.— Max*.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  1st  s.,  X.  14. 1809.  Nonandom.— Harris,  ibid., 
1st  B.,  IX.  192,  1804.  Nonantum.— Gook in  (1674), 
ibid..  I.  148.  1806  Eliot  (1646)  quoted  by  I'tl liou. 
Aljfonq.  Ribliog. ,  177,  1891.  Nonatum.— Gonkin 
(1677)  in  Trans.  Arn.  Antlq.  Soc.,  II.  618,  1836. 
Noonanetum.— Shi-pard  (1648)  in  Maw.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,3ds.,lv,38. 1834.  Hoonatomen.-Eltot  (1«47). 
ibid..  20. 

Nonapho.  A  trilial  name  given  in  the 
book  of  burials  at  Mission  San  Antonio  de 
Valero,  Texa*.  in  1726.  Only  one  entry 
was  made  under  this  name,  which  was 
for  the  burial  of  a  child  of  a  Mesquite 
father  and  a  Nonapho  mother.  The  Mes- 
quites  (there  appear  to  have  been  dif- 
ferent tribes  by  this  name)  were  appar- 
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ently  Tonka  wan.  At  this  time  there 
were  also  Coahuilteean  tril>es  at  the  mis- 
sion,  hut  the  Nonapho  can  not  Ik?  identi- 
fied with  any  of  the  known  tribes 
(Entierrog,  San  Antonio  de  Valero,  MS. 
in  the  custody  of  the  Bishop  of  San 
Antonio).  (11.  e.  b.) 

Nonawharitse.  A  Tuscarora  village  in 
North  Carolina  in  1701,  mentioned  by 
Lawson  (1709),  N.  C,  383,  1860. 

Hon-che-ning-ga.    Set?  Xacheninga. 

Nonda*  ( 'steep  hill.'— Hewitt).  A  for- 
mer Seneca  village,  visited  in  1791  (Am. 
State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  151,  1832)  by 
Col.  Thomas  Procter,  who  says  it  lay  8  m. 
from  Squakie  hill,  which  would  place  it 
near  the  present  Nunda,  Livingston  co., 
N.  Y.  Mary  Jemison,  "the  white 
woman,"  lived  there  then.    (w.  m.  b.  ) 

Non-gee-ninga.    See  Xnrheninga. 

Nongee' s  Village.  A  former  settlement, 
proliably  of  the  Chippewa,  named  after  a 
resident  chief,  situated  about  the  junc- 
tion of  Thornapple  cr.  with  Grand  r., 
Kent  co.,  Mich.,  a  few  miles  k.  of  Grand 
Rapids.  The  land  on  which  it  was  situ- 
ated was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
the  treaty  of  Chicago,  Aug.  29,  1821. 

Nonhannin  ( Xor-h<tr/-min,  'pulling  up 
stream ' ).  A  sul>elan  of  the  l)ela wares. — 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,  172,  1877. 

Nonhdeitaxhi  ( 4  those  who  touch  no  char- 
coal').  A  sul)gens  of  the  Inkesabe  gens 
of  the  Omaha. 

Haq<<eit'a-bail.— I>or*ey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  227. 
1*97.  Hon-hde-i-ta-shi.— K.  Lii  Fleachcinf  n,  190f>. 

Nonhdeitaxhi.    A  subgens  of  the  Tapa 

gens  of  the  Omaha. 

Ha<j0e-it'ajl— I><»rsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E,  228, 
1W.  Hon-hda-i-ta-ahi.-F.  La  Klesehe,  inrn.  1906. 

Nonoav3  (from  non6,  'father.' — Lum- 
holtz) .  A  Tarahumare  settlement  on  the 
headwaters  of  Rio  Nonoava,  s.  w.  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico.  The  inhabitants,  who 
numbered  335  in  1900,  are  becoming 
completely  civilized.  Apache  raids  are 
still  rememl>ered  here. 
Honoaba  — Zapata  <  1T.7S)  in  Hoc.  Hint.  Mex.,  4th 
iii.3-J1.1Vi".  NonoaTa.— Ibid. ,327.  Hueatra  8onora 
de  Monaerrat*.— Ibid..  324. 

Nonotuc.  A  village  near  the  present 
•Northampton,  on  Connecticut  r.,  in 
Hampshire  co.,  Mass.  Its  inhabitants 
seem  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  Pocomtuc. 
In  lo53  they  sold  a  considerable  tract  on 
the  w.  bank  of  the  river,  extending  from 
Hatfield  to  the  falls  near  Holyoke,  but 
continued  to  live  in  the  English  settle- 
ment until  King  Philip's  war  in  1075, 

when  thev  joined  the  hostiles.  (j.  m.  ) 
Wan* tan  —  Pynohon  (ltW.3)  in  S.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hixt., 
XI11.30H,  1*81.  Honaticka.— Hovt.  Antiq.  Res..  91. 
1*21.  Honotuck— Ibid.,  74.  Northampton  Indi- 
ana — Q.ianapaujr  (1675)  in  Maw.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.. 
1*1      VI,  206,  18O0. 

Nonyishagi  ( Xo-nyixh'-d-gi') .  A  former 

pueblo  of  the  Jemez  of  New  Mexico; 

definite  locality  unknown,    (f.  w.  n.) 
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Nooachh ummilh ( Xoo-<ich-hum-mUh).  A 
former  Chehalis  village  iff.  of  Grays  har- 
bor, on  the  coast  of  Washington. — Gibbs, 
MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  K. 

Noohoonltch  ( Xoo-hoo-ultch ) .  The  Che- 
halis name  of  an  ancient  village  on  the  s. 
side  of  Grays  harbor,  Wash.—  Gibbe,  MS. 
no.  248,  B.  A.  K. 

Noohtamuh  ( Xooh-ta-muh) .  An  uniden- 
tified village  that  anciently  stood  on  the 
w.  end  of  Harbledown  id.,  Brit.  Col.,  in 
Kwakiutl  territory. — Dawson  in  Ou, 
Geol.  Surv.,  map,  1887. 

Nookalthu  ( Xoo-kAU-hu) .  The  site  of  a 
former  Chehalis  village  n.  of  Gravs  har- 
bor, Wash.— Gibbs,  MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

Nookhick.    See  Nocakt, 

Nooksak  ( 'mountain  men' ).  The  name 
given  by  the  Indians  on  the  coast  to  a 
Salish  trilje,  said  to  he  divided  into  three 
small  bands,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name 
in  Whatcom  co.,  Wash.  About  200 
Nooksak  were  officially  enumerated  in 
190U,  but  Hill-Tout  says  there  are  only 
alM»ut  o  true  male  Nooksak.  Thev  speak 
the  same  dialect  as  the  Squawmish,  from 
whom  they  are  said  to  have  separated. 
Neuk  aacka.— Fitzhiifc'h  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1*57.  828, 
1858.  Hook-aaak.— SU'vens,  ibid..  45m.  1851.  Hook 
aac— Ibid..  17.1870.  Hookaack.— Finkbowir, ibid., 
1KK7, 59. 1868.  Hook  aahk  —SteveHH. ibid.,  455, 1854. 
Nookaahk.—  Gibbs  in  Par.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  433,  1855. 
Nookaaka.—  Keaiie  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  526, 
1878.  Hootaak.— Hill-Tout  in  Kthnol.  Surv,  Can.. 
55.  MEL  Hugh-aahk.-Malletin  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.. 19*. 
1877.  Hokaahk.-Oiblw  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I, 
180.  1877.  Huk-aak.— Gibbs.  Clallam  and  Lumtni, 
v,  1863. 

Noolamarlarmo  ( Xooi-H  -mar-lar' -mo, 
'living  in  water').  A  sulx-lan  of  the 
Delawares. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,  172, 1877. 

Noosiataki  ( Xoo+irOtoks).  The  Chehalis 
name  of  an  ancient  village  on  the  s.  side 
of  (iravs  harbor,  Wash.— Gibbs,  MS.  no. 
48,  Bi  A.  E. 

Nooskoh  (Xwut-kAh).  The  Chehalis 
name  of  a  former  village  on  a  creek 
opposite  Whishkah  r.,  Wash. — Gibbs, 
MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

No«t  (AoVrf,  or  Xer6't,  allied  to  rt/it, 
'sleep').  A  village  of  the  Lytton  band 
of  Ntlakyapamuk  on  the  w.  side  of  Fraser 
r.,  12  m. "above  Lvtton,  Brit.  Col. 
HKro't.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mua.  Nat.  Hist.,  H, 
172,  1900.  Ho'dt.— Ibid.  Tent.— Can.  Ind.  AfT. 
1894  .  277.  1895  (misprint).  Yent.-Ibid..  1898.418. 
1899.  YK©'t.-Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can..  4.  1899.  Yeut.-Can.  Ind.  Aff..  pt.  II.  166. 
1901.  Tout.— Ibid.,  \m,  230,  1887.  Zo-ut.— Ibid., 
18*5,  196,  1*86. 

Noota.  One  of  the  four  bands  into 
which  Lewll  (Trav.,  175,  1805))  divided 
the  Crows. 

Hoo'-ta-.— Orljr.Jour.  Lewis  and Clark,  vi.  103,1905. 
Hoo-taa. — Lewis  and  Clark,  .lour..  136,  1840. 
Hootapareeacar.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped..  Cones 
ed.,  iv.  index.  1339.  1803  (names  of  two  divisions 
erroneously  united). 

Noothlakimi»h.    An  unidentifiable  Bel- 

lacoola  division  on  North  Bentinck  Arm, 

Brit.  Col.;  mentioned  bv  Tolmie  and 

Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Cob,  122b,  18H4. 
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Nootka.  A  iiaiiii*  originally  applied  i«» 
the  Mooachaht  (q.  v.)  of  Nootka  vd.t  w. 
coast  of  Vancouver  id.,  and  to  their 
principal  town,  Yliquot  (n.  v. ),  hut 
subsequently  extended  to  all  the  trills 
Speaking  a  similar  language.  These  ex- 
tend from  C.  Cook  on  the  n.  to  beyond 
1'urt  San  Jnan,  and  include  the  Makah  of 
C.  Flattery,  Wash.  Somot  i  mes  the  term 
haa  been  so  used  as  to  exclude  the  htst- 
named  t ril h*.  The  Nootka  form  one 
branch  of  the  Brre&t  Wakashan  family  and 
their  relationship  to  the  second  or  Kwa- 
kiutl  branch  is  apparent  only  on  close  ex- 
amination. In  l!MK>t  here  were  4,'i.r>  Makah 
and  2,15t>  Vancouver  id.  Nootka;  total, 
2, MM.  They  are  decreasing  slowly  hut 
steadily,  the  reduction  in  population  of 
the  Nootka  of  Vancouver  id.  alone  having 
exceeded  250  lntween  B>01  and  1!KM>. 


NOOTKA   W0MA"t.      <AM,  Mu».  NAT.  HlST.) 


The  Nootka  tribes  are:  Ahousaht,  Chaic- 
clesaht,  ClayiMiuot,  Cooptee,  Ehatisaht, 
Kkoolthaht,  llarhaath  (extinct),  lie— 
quiat,  Kelsemaht,  Klahosaht  (prohahly 
extinct ),  K  w oneatshatka  (?),  Kympiot, 
Makah.  Manosaht,  Mooachalit,  Mnehalat, 
Nitinat,  Nuchatlitz,  Oiaht,  Opitehcsaht, 
I'aehecuaht,  SeHftAl t,  Toquart,  LYhuckle- 
sit,  and  Ucluelet.  (j.  k.  s.  ) 

Aht.—  sprout,  parage  Life.  812,  lNiv  Nootka 
Hale  in  f.  8.  Kxpl.  Raped.,  Xt,  M9,  1H46. 
Nootka  Columbian  — Scniilcr  in  .lour.  Roy,  (h-t^. 
s<m  .,  xi,  221,  1*11,  Noutka  —  Oullot  de  Mofra*, 
Kxpl..  II,  31).  1HU.  Nuqueno.— 'inliano.  Rela- 
r!6n.  30.  1*02,  Nutka— Ibid.  6'mene  —  Bonn  in 
6th  Flop.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  9.  1**9  (Comox 
nanito.  Ouakichi  —  Duflilt  de  Mofras,  op.  cit., 
33.">.  M&  Southern  —Snail.  T,  <>p.  cit.,  224.  Tc'- 
F.ca'atq.— Roas,  op.  cit..  9  iSkokomish  name). 
Wakaih  Gallatin  In  Trnns.  Am.Aiitlq.Soc.il, 
18,306,  l*Wi. 

Nopeming  (for  Xopftnlngtn*h1nJii1tv6at 
*  people  of  the  bush.' — \V.  j. ).    A  north- 


ern branch  of  the  Chippewa,  living  in 

Ontario,  n.  B.  of  L.  Stq>erior  and  w.  of  L. 

Nipissing,  and  sometimes  ranging  e.  as  far 

as  Ottawa  r.    From  their  frequently 

resorting  to  Sault  Ste  Marie  they  have 

often  been  confounded  with  the  baud  at 

that  place,  ami  they  have  l>een  likewise 

confused  with  the  Tetes  de  Boule,  q.  v. 
Men  of  the  woods.—  Maclean,  Hudson  Ray,  I,  74, 
1K49  (h>  Called  by  other  tribes k.    Muakrgoag  •• 

Tanner,  Narr..  315  inao  (applied  by  the  Ot- 
tawa to  tbetn  as  well  as  to  the  Maskegoti).  Noa 
pecming' .— s< 'hoolcraft,  Miss.  VhI.,299,  182f».  Nope 
men  d' Achirini  —  Ivtlmntan.  New  Voy.,  I,  231, 17ttt. 
Nopemetua  Anine«f.— Tanner.  Narr.,  315.  ls:i() 
(Ottawa  name).  Nopeminga. — Sehoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribt  s.  v.  U.\  IKVt.  Noperoin  of  Achirini.— Rieh- 
ardoon,  Arct.  Bxped.,  U,  :■•'.>.  1881.  Nopemit  Azhin- 
neneeg.— Tanner,  Narr.,  315,  183U  (Ottawa  name). 
Nopiming daje  inini. — <'no<i,  Lex.  Algonquin?.  129, 
Inh»">  ('men of  the  interior  of  the  lands':  Nipissinp 
Dame).  No'pimtagtaahineniwag. —  \Vm.  Jones, 
infn,  1906  t  correct  name).  Nubenaigooching.— 
Can.  Ind.  Ail.,  It.,  1871V,  Opemena  d'Acheliny.— I >ti 
Lhnt  (16H4)  in  Margrv,  Dee.,  vi,  51, 
Opimittiah  Ininiwac.— Henr\ ,  Trav.,  60.  lsw. 
Wood  Indiana.— Ibid. 

Noponne  ( AV-pon-tv,  'face',  'front'). 
The  name  of  the  midmost  mesa,  directly 
s.  of  Zufii  pueblo,  N.  Mex.,  so  named  l>e- 
cause  the  face  or  front  ( w/-/*o»)  of  Kolo- 
wissi,  the  mythical  serpent  of  the  sea,  ap- 
peared aboye  the  waters  of  the  flood  at 
that  point,  when  the  youth  and  maiden 
were  sacrificed  from  the  top  of  Thunder 
ti 1 1 ii.  The  southern  of  the  7  shrines  of 
Ahaiyuta  and  Matsailema,  the  twin  war 
god  >  of  the  Zufii,  is  situated  there,  but  no 
ruin  of  any  kind.  (f.  ii.  c.) 

No  pone. — Fcwkcs  in  .lour.  Am.  Kth.and  Areh.,  i, 
100.  1891. 

Noptac.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  said  to 
have  lieen  Ksselen. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Far- 
mer, Apr.  21),  1860. 

Nopthrinthres.  A  tril>e  mentioned  by 
Arroyo  de  laCuesta(  MS.,  B.  A.  K. )  as  set- 
tled at  the  mission  of  San  Juan  Bautista, 
San  Benito  CO.,  Cal.,  during  the  mission 
period.  A  vocabulary  given  by  him 
shows  it  to  have  been  Yokuts  i  Mari- 
posan). 

Nopochinchea. — (Jareia  MS,  quoted  by  Raneroft, 
Hist. Cal.,  ii.  839, 1886. 

Noqaet  (JVo'fc,  'bear  foot';  another 
name  for  the  Bear  >iens  (see  Ifoka)  of  the 
( !hippewa. — W.J. ).  An  Atoonquian  tribe 
located  by  the  earliest  French  writers 
at>out  Noquet  hay,  at  the  mouth  of  (Ircen 
I  my,  extending  n.  across  the  peninsula  to 
I..  Superior.  In  1650  they  were  attached 
to  the  mission  of  St  Michel,  together  with 
the  Menominee,  Winnebago,  and  others. 
In  1 7H1  Jefferys,  probably  on  the  author- 
ity of  some  recent  French  writer,  says 
they  were  on  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of 
Green  bay,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Potawatomi.  They  were  never  promi- 
nent as  a  tribe,' and  were  probably  absorb- 
ed by  the  Chippewa  or  the  Menominee. 

Nikic!— Coxe,  Carolana,  4S.  1711.  Nikie.  —  Ibid., 
map.  Nocke  —  I >ti  I.hnt  (16*1)  in  Margry.  Iv<\, 
VI.  41.  l*s'>.  Nogueta.— Perrot.  M.'ni..  29f>.  1864. 
Nokea.— Lahontan  (1703),  New  Voy..  i,mat».  1703. 
NokeU.— Frontenae  (1682)  in  N.  V.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
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ix.  1X2.  1855.  Noquai.— Kelton.  Ft  Mnekinae, 
14-x  1*81.  Noqaets.—  Prise  de  Possession  (1671)  in 
Mantry,  Dec.,  I,  97,  1875.  Notketx.— Vaudreuil 
•  1720 1.  ibid.,  M,  511, 1886.  Noukek  — Jen.  Rul.  165k, 
21.  1858.  Nouquet.—  Jes.  Rei.  1670,  79,  1858. 
Roquai.—  Jes.  Rel.  1640.  34.  186*. 

Noquiquahko.  A  former  Salish  band  of 
Fraser  superintendency,  apjiarently  on  or 
near  upper  Fraser  r.,  6rit.  Col. 

If  o  qui  quahko.— Can.  Ind.  Aft"..  78.  1878. 

Norajik.  An  East  Greenland  Eskimo 
village  on  an  island  in  Angmagsalik  fjord, 
btf.06°51';  rK»p.47in  1884.— Meddelelser 
om  GrCnland,  ix,  379,  1889. 

Norboi  ( 'southern  house').  A  general 
name  applied  by  the  Daupom,  or  Cotton- 
wood Wintun,  to  the  Nummuk,  Noam- 
laki,  Nuimok,  Noyuki,  and  Puimuk  tribes 
of  the  Copehan  family. 

Norboa.— Powers  in  Tout.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ill,  230, 
1*<  i.  Norboaa.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xn,  531, 
1871. 

N  ore  he  an  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on 
the  Rio  (iila  in  1744. — Sedelmair  (1744) 
cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz. and  N.  Mex.,  366, 

1  889. 

Hormak  ( 4  southern ' ) .  A  W  in  tun  tril>e 
formerly  living  on  Hay  fork  of  Trinity 
r.,  Trinity  eo.,  Cal.  They  were  the  most 
southerly  Wintun  tribe  of  the  Trinity 
group,  hence  their  name.  See  Kiuha- 
htira. 

Noobimucka — Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  June  8,  I860. 
Nonnoc.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo..  IX,  499,  1872. 
Nor  mok — Powem  in  ("ont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in.  231, 
1877,   Nor-rel-mok.— Ibid. 

Norogachic  ("where  there  is  a  rock  in 
front' — Lumholtz ).  A  Tarahuniare  set- 
tlement on  the  head  waters  of  Rio  Fuerte, 
in  the  middle  of  the  Sierra  Mad  re,  lat. 
27°  20',  Ion.  107°,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 
Pop.  al>out  3,850  Tarahuniare  10  1900.— 
See  Oroaoo  v  Berra,  Geog.,  323,  1804; 
bum  holt/,  in  Sc-ri  liner's  Mag.,  xvi,  32, 
Julv  1894;  Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  I, 
21V>;  1902. 

Norridgewock  (from  Nn"rahUfwak,  'peo- 
ple of  the  still  water  between  rapids'). 
A  tribe  of  the  Abnuki  confederacy,  the 
typical  tribe  of  the  group.  Their  closest 
relationship  was  with  the  Penobscot, 
Aro^aguntarook,  and  Wewenoc.  Their 
territory  embniced  the  Kennetiec  valley 
nearly  to  the  river's  mouth,  Norridge- 
wock, their  principal  village,  lieing  on 
the  left  bank  just  lielow  the  rapids,  near 
the  present  Norridgewock,  Me.  The 
French  established  a  mission  at  their 
village  in  1088.  In  1695  the  Jesuit 
Father  Rasles  took  up  his  residence  there 
and  succeeded  in  attaching  the  trilies  so 
warmly  to  the  French  cause  that  they 
aoon  came  to  be  regarded  as  dangerous 
enemies  of  the  English  colonists.  In  1724 
an  expedition  was  sent  against  the  Nor- 
ridgewock, which  resulted  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  village,  the  dispersion  of  the 
tribe,  and  the  death  of  Rasles.  They  fled 
in  different  parties  to  the  Penolwcot  and 
I'assamaquoddy,  and  to  St  Francis  in 
Canada.    A  number  afterward  returned 


and  settled  in  their  old  home,  but  owing 
to  the  continued  unfriendly  disposition 
of  the  whites,  who  again  attacked  their 
village  in  1749,  returned  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  in  1754 
to  St  Francis.  A  few  families  that  re- 
mained behind  for  some  vears  finally 
found  their  way  also  to  Canada.  See 
Abnaki,  ifimtmi  •  (j.  m.) 

Aridgevoak— Bellin,  map,   1755  Aridgewoak.— 

Honiann  Heir*'  map.  1756.  Arranaoak.— Montre- 
sor  (ca.  1775)  in  Me.  Hist.  Sot-  Coll..  I,  459.  1K66. 
Cambaa.— MeKetiney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribe*,  in, 
79.  1854  (misprint).  Canabaa. — Ibid.  Ganibaa.— 
lloe.  of  1689  in  N.  Y.  I>oe.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  438.  1*65. 
Cannabas. — McKeen  in  Me.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll..  V. 
327, 1857.  Cannibal.—  Jen.  Kel.  1611,  5,  1858.  Carri 
baa.— Aubery  (1720)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  ix. 
895.  1855  (misprint).  KanibaU.— Vetromile,  Al>- 
nakis.  22,  I860.  Kanibaa— Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.3, 
lOo.  1818.  KanibaU.— Frontenne  (1691)  in  N.  Y. 
Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  495,  1855.  Kanibeainnoaka.— 
Maurault,  Hist,  des  Abenaki*,  5,  1866.  Kanibea- 
ainnoaka — Ibid.  Kenabeoa. — Smith  (1631)  in  Mais. 
Hist.  Hoc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  in,  22. 1833.  Kenabea.— Wil- 
lis in  Me.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  iv,  96, 185)1.  Kenebecke 
Indeana.— Pateshnll  (1684),  ibid.,  V,  91,  1857. 
Kenebeke.  —  I'urehas  ( 1625),  ibid.,  166.  Kenne- 
beck  Indiana.— Sewall  (1721 ),  ibid.,  Ill,  351,  1853. 
Kennebccka.— Gookin  (1671)  in  Milks.  Hist.  Soe. 
Coll.,  1st  s.,  i,  162, 1806.  Kennebelri.— La  Tour,  map, 
1779.  Kinnebeck  Indiana.— Doe.  of  1660  in  N.  V.  D<*\ 
Col.  Hist.,  -Mil,  190.1881.  NalaUhwaniak.— <bit- 
sehet,  Petiobseot  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1887  ( Petiobseot 
name).  Namgauck.— Dudley  in  Me.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll., 
v. 429, 1857.  Nanrantaoak-  Rasles  ( 1712)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  2d  8.,  Vlll,  258.  1819.  Nanrant 
aouak  -Knsles  (1721)  ibid..  2V2.  NanrantaSak.- 
Vatidreuil  (1722)  in  N.  Y.  Due. Col.  Hist.,  ix.910. 18.S5. 
Nanrantawaca.— Kendall.  Truv..  III. 63. 1809.  Nan 
rantawak.— Vetromile.  Abnnkis,  24, 1866.  Nantan- 
aouak. — Vaudreuil  (1724)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col. Hist., IX, 
934.  1855  (misprint  i.  Nuragooe  -Pure baa  (1625)  in 
Me.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  v,  156,1857.  Naraacnouak.— 
Jes.  Rel.  1652.  24,  1858.  Naranchouek.— Ibid.,  30. 
Narangawock  (ivies  (1726)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soe. 
Col  1.,  Ml,  :«7 , 1853.'  Narangawook.  — I  bid .  Narant 
aoak. — Charlevoix  (1741)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  3.  126,  W».  HaranUouak.— Vaudreuil 
(1724 1  in  Me.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  vi.  240. 1859.  Narant 
asak.— Beauhaniois  <  1744)  in  N.  Y.  Doe. Col.  Hist., 
■  X.  1107,  1855.  Narantaouana. — Vaudreuil  (1724), 
ibid., 937.  Naranta8uk.— Rifles  (1721 )  in  Mass.  Hist 
Soe.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  viil,  262,  1819.  NaranUwouak.— 
Beauharnois  ( 1744)  in  N.  Y.  Iioe.Col.  Hist.,  IX,  1107, 
1855.  NarauUouak.— Vaudreuil  (1721),  ibid.,  903. 
Narauwinga— Bond  i  not. Star  inlhe  West.  127, 1816. 
Narentch8an.— Chauvignerie  (1736)  in  N.  Y.  Doe. 
Col.  Hist.,  ix.  1052,  1855.  Narent  Cbouan.— Chnu- 
vignerie  quoted  by  S<-hooleraft.  Did.  Tribes,  ill, 
563, 1853.  Naridgewalk  —  Penhallow  (1726)  in  N. 
H.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.  1.20.1824.  Naridgwalk  —  Fal- 
mouth treaty  (1726)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  4th 
a  . v.  364, 1861.  Narridgwalk.— Writer  of  1724.  ibid., 
2d  s.,  Vlll,  215.  1819.  Narridgwock  — Pemnquid 
treaty  (1693)  quoted  by  Drake.  Bk.  Inds,  bk.  3. 121. 
1848.  Naurantaouak.-Vnudrenil  (1724)  in  N.  Y. 
Doe.  Col.  Hiit..  IX,  934.  1855.  Naurautaoak- 
Doe.  of  1718.  ibid..  880.  Naurautaouak.-lbid. 
881.  Navidgwock— Niles  (ca.  1761)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soe.  Coll..  3d  s..  VI,  235.  1837  (misprint). 
Neridgtwalk.-Niles  (ca.  1761).  ibid.,  4th  s.,  V',335, 
1861.  Ncridgewok.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds..  bk.  3.  128. 
1848.  Neridgiwack.—  Chureh  (1716)  quoted  by 
Drake.  Ind.  Wars.  201,  1825.  Neridgwock.— Caseo 
conf.  (1727)  in  N.  II .  Hist.  Soe.  ColL.  II.  261.  1827. 
Neridgwook. — Ibid.  Nerigwok. — Drake.  Ind. 
Chron.,175.  1836.  Herridgawock— Falmouth  eonf. 
(1727)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  Ill,  407.  1853.  Ner- 
ridgewock. — Ibid.,  445.  Nolongewock. — Pvnehon 
(1663)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  xm,  308,  1881. 
Noridgawock.—  Oakman  {ca.  1690)  quoted  by 
Drake.  Bk.  Inds..  bk.  3.  10*.).  1848.  Noridgewalk  — 
Kendall.  Trav.,  in,  48,  1*09.  Noridgcwoc— Ibid. 
Noridgewock.— Church  (1689)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe. 
Coll..  4th  s.,  v.  222.  1861.  Noridgwoag.-Jef- 
ferys,  Fr.  Doms..  pt.  1,  123,  1761.  Noridgwock.— 
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Peniaquid  trvaty  (1693)  quoted  bv  Drake,  Bk. 
Ind*.,  bk.  3,  121,  1848.  Norredgewock.— McKenney 
and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  III,  82,  1854.  Norrideg 
wock.— M«>.  Hist.  Sot.  Coll..  III.  357.  1853  (mis- 
print i.  Norridgawock.— Doc.  of  1752,  ibid..  IV.  170, 
1866.  Norridgewalk.— <olman  (1726)  in  N.  H. 
Hist.  Hot1.  Coll.,  I,  17,  1824.  Norridgewocki.— Dum- 
mer  (1726)  in  Maw.  HIM.  Sic.  Coll.,  Ist8.,vi,  111. 
IKOO.  Norndgowock.—  Treaty  jour.  (1749)  in  Me. 
H ist. Soc.  Coll. ,  iv.  145,  1HS6.  Korridgwak.— Quw*- 
feld,  map,  17H4.  Norridgwalk.  —  Homann  Heir** 
man.  17.56.  "Noiridrwocka.-Ponliallow  (1726)  in 
N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  129.  1824.  Norridgwof.- 
Rasles  (m.  1720)  in  Maw.  Hist.  Soc. Coll..  lsts..  X, 
137.  1800.  Norridawogg.-Coffln  (1796)  in  Me.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll..  iv.  313.  1856.  Norrigawake.— Ports- 
mouth  treaty  (17131.  ibid.,  VI.  250.  1859.  Norrige 
wack.— Dudley  <  1704  ►  quoted  bv  Drake,  Ind. 
War.,  220  1825.  Norrigewock.  — Niles  1761)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  8oo.  Coll.,  3d  x.,  VI.  247, 1837.  Nor 
rigwock. — Chureh  (1716)  quoted  by  Drake,  Ind. 
Wars,  247,  1825.  Norriiwok.—  .lefferys.  Fr.  Doms., 
pt.  I.iii.i p.  119,1761.  Norriwook. — La  Tour,  map, 
17*2.  Norrywok. — Jefferv*.  Fr.  Doms.,  pt.l.map, 
1761.  Norwidgewalks.  —  I  >i.<  ,  of  1764  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  vii,  641.  1856.  Nurhantauaka.— Mau- 
rault,  Histoire  des  Abenaki*.  5,  ls66.  Quenebec 
Indiana.  — Douglass.  Summary  1,181.1755.  Waw- 
rigweck.— Smith  (1616)  in  Mrw.  Hist.  Hoc.  Coll., 
SdV.  vi.  107.  1S87.  Wawrigwick. -Smith  (1631). 
IMd..  III.  22.  1833. 

Norsemen.    See  Scoiulhiarian  influence. 

Norsit  An  East  Greenland  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  Ang- 
magsalik  fjord,  lat.  65°  33';  pop.  25  in 
1SS4.— Meddelelserom  Gri  inland,  ix,  379, 
1889. 

Northern  Aasiniboin.  A  division  of  the 
Assinilioin  as  recognized  about  the  mid- 
dle  of  the  19th  century  and  earlier.  Per- 
haps the  same  a.*  the  Tsehantoga  (q.  v.), 
or  ( Jens  dee  Bois  of  Maximilian,  and  the 
Wood  Stoneys  or  Stonies  of  northern 
Alberta  of  the  present  day,  although 
Denig  (1854)  says  they  were  ho  called 
because  thev  came  from  the  x.  in  1839. 
In  Denig's  time  t hey  numbered  60  lodges 
under  1a?  Roliede  Vent. 
AaainiboeU  of  the  North.— Jefferys.  Am.  Atlaa, 
map  8.  1776.  Aaainiboins  of  the  North.— Jefferys. 
French  Dom.  Am.,  pt.  1.  map.  1761.  Oena  du 
Nord.— Hayden,  EthnoR.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Vnl., 
3<7.  1*62.  Northern  People —Den  i*  quoted  by 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  223,  1897.  To 
kum'-pi.  —  Hayden. op. cit  Wah  «e  ah  we-chaa  ta  — 
Denix.  op. eit.   Wah'-ii-ah—  Hayden.  op.  cit. 

Northern  Comanche.  The  name  by  which 
the  Kwahari,  Ditsakana,and  Dctsanavuka 
were  sometimes  designated  collectively 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  Penateka, 
who  were  known  as  Eastern  or  Southern 
( "omanche.  —  Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1045,  1896. 

North  Fork.  A  village  in  the  Canadian 
district  of  the  Creek  Nation,  Ind.  T.,  in 
1858  (Smith  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  149,  1858). 
The  name  doubtless  refers  to  the  x.  fork 
of  Canadian  r. 

North  Herndon.  A  Netchilirmiut  Es- 
kimo village  at  Felix  harbor,  Boothia, 
Can.  —  Ross,  Second  Voy.,  249,  1835. 

Norumbega.  A  name'  used  by  explor- 
ers and  cartographers  of  the  16th  and  the 
tirst  half  of  the  17th  century  to  designate 
the  Penobscot  r.  in  Maine,  a  fabulous 
great  c  ity  ti|»on  its  banks,  and  a  province 
or  "kingdom,"  including  the  adjacent 


New  England  coast,  and  sometimes  ex- 
tended in  its  application  to  inc  lude  the 
whole  coast  region  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Virginia.  It  occurs  as  AranU-ga  on  the 
map  of  Hieronimus  Verrazano  of  1529,  as 
Auorobagra  on  a  Jomard  map  of  1">4:{, 
and  as  Nurumbega  on  the  (iastaldi  map 
of  1550.  With  better  knowledge  of  t he- 
region  the  province  disappeared  and  the 
great  city  dwindled  to  a  few  wigwams  at 
a  place  called  by  the  Penoljscot  Indians 
Agguncia,  supposed  (<iodfrev  in  Me. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vn,  1876)  to  have  l>een 
about  the  present  site  of  Brewer,  opi>o- 
site  Bangor,  on  Penobscot  r.,  Me. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  has  lieen 
much  disputed,  but  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  of  Indian  origin,  although 
attempts  have  l>een  made  to  give  it  a 
Norse  meaning.  According  to  Vetromile, 
the  best  recent  authority  on  the  Abnaki 
language,  the  correct  Abnaki  form  is 
Nolunibeka,  meaning  4 a  succession  of 
falls  and  still  water',  used  by  the  In- 
dians to  designate  certain  j»arts  of  Penob- 
scot r.,  and  not  the  river  itself.  Father 
Sebastian  Rasles,  author  of  the  great 
Abnaki  dictionary,  gives  the  form  as 
Aranmbcg8k,  *au  fond  de  l'eau',  from 
nriinm,  'an  fond';  but  which  Hewitt 
thinks  means  4at  the  clay  inlet'.  Accord- 
ing to  <iatschet  (Nat.Geog.  Mag.,  vm,  23, 
1897 ),  Penobscot  nafamfni/i  and  Passatna- 
quoddy  nalabigik  both  refer  to  the  still, 
quiet  (iml(i-)  stretch  of  a  river  lietween 
two  riffles,  rapids,  or  cascades;  -l#gikt  for 
nipt'yik,  means  'at  the  water.'  A  manu- 
script authority  quoted  by  Winsor  (  Hist. 
Am.,  in,  184,  1884)  {rives'  the  Penol»scot 
form  as  Nah-rah-lif-gek.  De  Costa,  in 
the  same  volume,  inclines  to  a  European 
origin  for  the  name,  which  Beauvois 
( 1880)  derives  from  Norroenbygda,  'Nor- 
way country ',  and  Horsford  ( Discov. 
Anc.  City  Norumliega,  1890)  from  Nor- 
iega, an  ancient  name  for  Norway,  claim- 
ing also  to  identify  the  river  as  Charles 
r.,  Mass.,  and  the  town  site  as  at  the 
present  Watertown.  (j.  m.) 

Aggoney.— Do  Costa  in  Winsor.  Hist.  Am.,  m,  1*4. 
UN.  Agguncia. -Hoy lin  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.. 
VII.  99,  1876.  Agoncy.—  Thevel  (1556)  quoted  bv 
Kohl.Discov.of Mo. .416. 1869.  Arambeck.—  t>gilhv 
(1671)  in  Me.  HM.  Soc.  Coll..  vii,  99.  1S76.  Ar 
am  pec.— Hey  lin,  ibid..  99.  Aranbega.  —  Map  of 
Hieronimus  Verrazano  (1529)  noted  by  Kohl, 
op.  cit.,  291.  AranmbegHk.— Rnslcs,  'Abnaki 
Diet..  1691.  Auorobagra. —Jomard .  map  (1543i.  as 
reproduced  by  Kohl,  op.  cit..  351.  Nah-rah-be'- 
pk.— Winsor."  Hist.  Am.,  in.  184.  18M.  Nolum- 
beghe.— Ibid.  Nolumbeka. — Vetromile.  Abnakis, 
45.  1866.  Norambegue.— .les.  Re  I.  1611.  2.  18.'»8. 
Norembega.— Blaeu.  map  (1642k  reproduced  by 
Kohl,  op. eit. ,315.  Norembegua.— Olcimixon.  Brit. 
Empire,  It.  363,  1708.  Norembegua, — Chaniplain 
(1604),  CEuvres,  lit.  26,  1870.  Norimbcgue. — ,lcf 
tcrys,  Fr.  Doms..  I.  98,  1761.  Norombcga.— M cr- 
eator, map  (1569),  reproduced  by  Kohl.  op.  cit., 
384.  Norumbega.— Champlain  (1605)  in  Me.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll..  VII,  95.  1*76:  also  Hondius  map  (>u.  1590) 
reproduced  by  Kohl,  op.  cit.,  315.  Norumbegua. — 
Hcvlin  in  Me.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll..  2d  s  .  I.  99,  1869 
Norumbeftte.— Champlain  (1636),  ibid.,  vn.  253. 
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Hurumbei-f.-KiiM*tlli,  map  {IhGD.  ibid.,  2d  I, 
iCi.  lSt.9  (evidently  h  form  Miuffested  by  the  name 
nf  the  German  city  Nuremberg).  Nvrvmbera..— 
<;a*u»ldi.  map  (1.V50),  m  reproduced  by  Kohl,  op. 

dt,  m. 

Norwalk.  A  band  holding  lands  on 
Norwalk  and  Saugatuck  re.,  s.  w.  Conn., 
which  they  sold  in  1040  and  1041,  Ma- 
hackemo  l>eing  then  the  principal  chief 
( IV  Forest,  Inds.  Conn.,  177,  1851).  No 
tribal  name  is  given  this  people,  but  they 
were  p  rota  hi  y  cloeely  connected  with  the 
Paugusset,  alx)iit  Stratford,  or  with  the 
m<»re  important  Quiunipiac  about  New 
Haven.  ( J.  m.  ) 

Norwootnc.  An  Algonquian  tribe  or 
land  whose  possessions  extended  from 
the  "great  falls"  at  South  Iladley  to 
Mt  Sugar  Ix*af,  in  the  Connecticut  val- 
ley, Mass.  They  were  attacked  by  the 
Mohegun  about"  1050,  and  were  at  war 
with  the  Montauk  and  Narraganset. 
They  were  probably  a  part  of  the  In- 
dians who  took  part  in  King  Philip's 
war  of  1075  and  afterward  tied  the  coun- 
try, as  "  Norwootuck  plantations"  are 
mentioned  in  1678  as  if  a  new  English 
settlement.  The  Norwootuc  were  prob- 
ably the  "Nowonthewog  or  the  East- 
ward Indians,"  who  in  1700  combined 
with  the  Mohawk  against  the  English 

colonists.  (.i.  m.  ) 

Nalvoto(jy.— Pynchon  (1677)  in  X.  Y.  Doe.  Col. 
Hi*d..  xiii.511.18K1.  Halwetof.— I'ynchon  (lfitiS), 
ibid.,  Manwootuck  — Leete  (167.r»)  in  Mom. 

Hi  t.  S<k-.  Coll.,  4th  Vil.  579,  1.H65.  Norwoo- 
tuck—Bishop  (lf»7s).  ibid.,  VIII,  306,  1H68.  Nor 
wottock  —  I><k\  {rn.  16.r»7)  in  N.  II.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  III.  96,  1*32.  Norwottucks  —  White,  Old-time 
Haunt*.  7.  1903.  Norwuthick. — quannpaug  (167.f>) 
in  Muss.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  1st  VI,  207,  1800.  Ho- 
wonthewop. — Dot*,  of  1700  in  X.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist., 

IV.  td4.  1*54. 

Noscaric.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the 
Hi> •  <iila,  Arizona,  in  1744. — Sedelmair 
(1744  )  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  ami  N. 
Mex.,  1S8$). 

Nostic.  A  former  settlement  of  the 
Tejiecano  or  of  a  related  triln-  who  may 
have  l>ecn  replaced  by  Tlaxcaltec  intro- 
duced by  the  Spaniards  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury as  a  defence  against  the  "Chichi- 
mei-s."  Situated  on  the  Kio  de  Bolafios, 
about  4$  m.  s.  of  Mezquitic,  in  Jalisco, 
Mexico  —  llrdlicka  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  v, 
:iKH,  1903. 

Hsstfc.-Mnta  l"adilla  (1742).  Hist.  «U>  Ik  Conq.. 

;v,4.  1*70. 

Notaloten.  A  Kovukukhotana  village 
«>n  Yukon  r.,  Alaska,  20  in.  above  the 
mouth  of  Koyukuk  r.  Pop.  37  in  1844; 
15  in  1800. 

KatuUten  —  P.-troff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map, 
Nohtalohtan  — Post  route  mnp.  1903.  NoU« 
LitA  — Zn>foskin  quotetl  bv  Petroff.op.cit.,37.  No- 
talotcn.— Baker.  Geo*.  Diet.  Alaska.  1901. 

Notched  plates.  Stoneplatesof  discoidal 
or  rectangular  form  obtained  mainly  from 
ancient  mounds  in  the  Ohio  valley  and 
the  Southern  states.  Heretofore  these 
plates  have  l»4*eii  classed  with  problemat- 
ical object*  (q.  v.),  and  the  significance 
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of  some  si>ec.iinens  remains  yet  in  doubt; 
but  Moore  has  shown  that  those  obtained 
in  Alabama  were  undoubtedly  used  in 
grinding  pigments.  It  is  also  observed  that 
a  close  analogy  exists  1  letween  t  hese  tablets 
and  the  pigment  plates  employed  by  the 
Pueblos  and  other  Southwestern  tribes, 
and  also  frequently  encountered  among 
the  ancient  ruins  of  the  S.  W.  (Fewkes, 
Russell).  The  rectangular  specimens 
rarely  exceed  10  in.  in  width  bv  about  15 
in  length,  and  the  discoidal  variet  y  ranges 
from  0  to  15  in.  in  diameter.  The  thick- 
ness does  not  exceed  1  i  in.  The  central 
portion  of  one  face  isoften  slightly  concave, 
a  few  are  quite  flat  on  both  faces,  while  a 
•.mailer  number  are  doubly  convex  in  a 
slight  degree.  The  margins  are  square  or 
roundish  in  section.  With  rare  excej*- 
tions  the  periphery  of  the  discoidal  plates 
is  notched  orsealh  >ped.  In  many  cases  one 
or  more  engraved  lines  or  grooves  encircle 
the  face  of  the  plate  near  the  margin,  and 
not  infrequently  the  marginal  notches 
extend  as  shallow  grooves  inward  over 
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the  surface  of  the  plate,  terminating 
against  the  outer  encircling  band,  or  con- 
nect as  loops  forming  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  reversed  scallops.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  these  plates,  occurring 
perhaps  in  one  case  in  ten,  is  certain 
engraved  designs  occupying  the  reverse 
side  of  the  plate,  the  grinding  surface 
being  regarded  as  the  obverse.  These 
subjects  are  undoubtedly  of  tnythologie 
origin  and  include  highly  conventional 
representations  of  the  human  hand,  the 
open  eye,  the  rattlesnake,  death's-head 
symbols,  etc.  The  rectangular  plates  have 
notches  or  scallops  at  the  ends  only,  ami 
the  surface,  excepting  in  the  Ohio  speci- 
mens (which  are  tentatively  included  in 
this  group),  has  no  embellishment  other 
than  simple  engraved  lines  extending 
across  the  plate  near  the  ends  or  continu- 
ing around  the  four  sides  just  inside  the 
border. 

The  most  noteworthy  of  the  rectangu- 
lar plates  are  the  Cincinnati  tablet,  from 
a  mound  in  Cincinnati,  ( Hiio,  dcscrilted  by 
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Clark,  and  by  Putnam  and  Willoughby; 
the  Hurst  tablet,  found  in  Pike  co., 
Ohio;  the  Berlin  tablet,  found  in  Jack- 
son eo.,  Ohio,  ami  a  Dumber  of  other 
decorated  specimens  from  Southern 
mounds,  des<Til>ed  by  Ran,  Moore,  and 
others.  Interesting  examples  of  the  dis- 
eoidal  plates  an-  the  Naples,  111.,  sjieci- 
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men,  described  by  Henderson,  and  the 
Arkansas  Post  sj>eeimen,  descriU-d  by 
StoddanL  These  two  disks  are  without 
marginal  notches.  Numerous  discoidal 
tablets  obtained  from  mounds  in  Missis- 
sippi and  Alabama  are  descri  I  »ed  by  Moore 
ami  Holmes.  The  feathered  serpent  tab- 
let from  Issaquena  ro.,  Miss.,  the  knotted 
seri>ent  tablet  from  Moundville,  Ala., 
and  other  pictured  sj>eciiiiens  from  the 

latter  locality,  de- 
scribed by  the 
same  authors,  are 
deserving  of  sj>e- 
*  ial  mention. 

It  is  observed 
that  these  platen 
are  made  of  sand- 
stone and  kindred 
gritty  materials, 
and  this  fact  COn- 
lirms  Moore's  con- 
clusion that  they 
were  used  in  grinding  pigments.  That 
they  were  held  in  exceptional  esteem 
by  their  owners  is  shown  by  their 
burial  with  the  dead.  These  facts  in- 
dicate clearly  that  the  plates  were  not 
intended  to  serve  an  ordinary  purpose, 
but  rather  that  they  filled  some  impor- 
tant sacred  or  ceremonial  office,  as  in 
preparing  colors  for  shamanistic  use  or 
for  religious  ceremonies.  The  engraved 
designs  on  these  plates  naturally  give  ri>e 
to  speculation,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
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that  the  very  general  presence  of  notched 
ami  scalloped  margins  should  suggest  the 
theory  that  the  plates  were  sun  symbols. 
But  a  critical  examination  of  the  various 
markings  and  ligures  leads  to  the  convic- 
tion that  all  are  representative,  in  a  more 
or  less  conventional  fashion,  of  animal 
originals  ami  that  all  were  probably  em- 
ployed because  of  their  peculiar  esoteric 
significance  and  relationship  with  the 
functions  of  the  tablets.  It  is  observed 
that  the  notches  cut  in  the  edges  of  the 
plates  are  in  many  instances  carried  in- 
ward over  the  plate 
in  such  a  way  as  to 
suggest  feathers,  as 
these  are  often  form- 
ally treated  in  native 
art,  and  this  leads  to 
the  surmise  that  the 
animal  original  might 
have  been  a  duck— a 
symbol  of  wide  dis- 
tribution among  the  ".omto  b««««t  plati,  ala- 
Indian  tribes. in  the  S^^)  ^ 
K ;  but  recalling  the 
occurrence  of  the  feathered-ser|»ent  de- 
sign engraved  on  the  obverse  of  the 
Mississippi  tablet,  the  idea  is  suggested 
that  the  original  concept  in  the  mind  of 
the  makers  of  these  plates  was,  at  least 
in  some  cases,  the  feathered  serpent,  a 
northern  form  of  Quetzalcoatl,  a  chief 
deity  of  the  middle  American  jH*oples. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  engravings 
of  the  serpents  and  other  figures  on  these 
mound  tablets  is  the  apparent  maturity 
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of  the  art,  the  intricate  forms  t»eing  skil- 
fully disposed  and  drawn  with  a  certain 
hand.  The  designs  are  not  mere  ran- 
dom products,  but,  like  the  copper  orna- 
ments, the  earthenware  decorations,  and 
the  shell  engravings  of  the  Oulf  states, 
were  evidently  made  by  skilled  artists 
practising  a  well-matured  art  which  dis- 
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tinctly  suggests  the  work  of  the  semieiv- 
ilited  nations  of  Mexico  ami  Central 
America.  These  platct*  may  l>e  regarded 
as  furnishing  additional  proof  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  culture  of  middle  America 
ha*  been  felt  all  along  the  northern  shores 
of  the  tiulf  of  Mexico  and  has  passed  w  ith 
diminished  force  still  farther  to  the  x. 

Consult  Clark,  Prehist.  Remains,  1870; 
Farquharson  in  Proe.  Davenjwrt  Acad. 
Sci.,  ii,  1877-80;  Fewkesin22d  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1904;  Fowke,  Arehaol.  Hist.  Ohio, 
1902;  Henderson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1882, 
1884;  Holmes  (1)  in  2d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1883,  (2)  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vm,  no.  1, 
1906;  Jones,  Antiq.  So.  Inds.,  1873;  Mc- 
lean, Mound  Builders,  1879;  Moore  in 
Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  xin,  1905; 
Moorehead  in  Pub.  Ohio  State  Arehieol. 
ami  Hist.  Soc,  v,  1897;  Putnam  and  Wil- 
loughby  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  8.,  xmv,  1890; 
Ran  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  xxu,  1K70;  Rus- 
sell in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1907;  Short, 
N.  Am.  Antiq.,  1880;  Squier  and  Davis  in 
Smithson.  Cont.,  i,  1848;  Stoddard  in  Am. 
Antiq.,  xxiv,  no.  3,  1904;  Thomas  in  12th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1894;  Thruston,  Antiq. 
Tenn.,  1897;  Wilson  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus. 
1890,  1898.  (w.  H.  H.) 

Notch-ee-ning-a.    See  Nachevinmt. 

Notha('.rte').  ANavahoclan. 
N<*a.—  Matthews  iti  Jour.  Am.  Polk-lore.  in.  103, 
1*90.  Nofifine.— Ibid.  Noti-Matthews,  Navaho 
Legends,  30. 1X97.    NoliV/Ine'.— Ibid. 

Notomidola.    A  former  village  of  the 

Awani,  about  400  yds.  u.  of  Machito,  in 

Yosemite  valley,  Marrposa  co.,  Cal. 
Notomidoola — Power*  in  Overland  Mo.,  X,  333, 
1*71.     No-to-mid-u-la.— Powers   in   Cont.  N.  A. 
BUUML,  IH.  365.  1877. 

Notre  Dame  de  Foye.    A  fonner  mission 

village   near  Quebec,  settle<l   by  some 

Hurons  from  Huronia,  who  removed  to 

Lnrette  in  1093.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  19H, 

(865. 

Nottoway.  An  Iroquoian  tribe  formerly 
residing  on  the  river  of  the  same  name  in 
s.  k.  Virginia.  They  called  themselves 
Cheroenhaka,  and  were  known  to  the 
neighboring  Algonquian  tribes  as  Man- 
gone  (Mengwe)  ami  Nottoway,  i.  e.,  Na- 
dowa  (q.  v.  ),  'adders,'  a  common  Algon- 
quian  name  for  trilies  of  alien  stock. 
Although  never  prominent  in  history  they 
kept  up  their  organization  long  after  the 
other  tril>esof  the  region  were  practically 
extinct.  As  late  as  1825  they  still  num- 
liered  47,  with  a  "queen,"  on  a  reserva- 
tion in  Southampton  co.  Linguistically 
they  were  closely  cognate  to  the  Tusca- 

n>ra.  (j.  m.) 

Ch.  ro  ha  ka  -Morjrnn  In  N.  Vm  Review,  5U,  1M70 
Maadoafea.— Lane  ( 1586)  in  Smith  ( 1629),  Va..  I. 
91.  repr.  1819  Maadonga.-Strachey  (rn.  161'2),  Va.. 
147.  1849  (misprint!.  Maagoacka.-Lane  (15X6)  in 
smith.  Va..  I,  87.  repr.  1819.  Maagoaga.-Smlth 
<1629).  Ibid..  75.  Maagoako.-Lane  (1586)  in  llak- 
Inyt,  V«»y-  I".  311.  1H10.  Mangoanga.—Strnehev 
(r»i.  1612).  Va..41.  1*49.  Moyoacka.— Martin.  North 
Carolina.  I.  15.  1X29  (misprint).  Ni'towewok — 
<i«  rard  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vi.  319. 1901  (Crec  name; 


xintf.  Sii'timi'ii).  Notowegee. — Logan,  PpiarrSouth 
Carolina,  i.  42x,  isV.t.  Nottawayea. — Beverley.  Va.. 
bk.  3,  63,  170.K  Nottoway. — Uuvs<>n  ( 170y  i.  North 
Carolina,  3x3, 1860.  Ontationoue.  —  N.  Y.  Due.  Cot 
Hist.,  ix,  1057. 1855.  Tcirue"-haka.— Hewitt,  inf'n, 
IHh'j  (common  namea*  given  by  the  Iroquois  ptn*- 
sibly  'fork  of  a  xtreani  ).  Wanjoacka. — Martin, 
North  Carolina,  I,  14,  1829  (mi«pnnt). 

Nouista.  An  unidentified  village  or 
tribe  in  alliance  with  the  Kadohadacho 
in  1087.— Joutel  in  Margrv,  Dec, 111,410, 
1878. 

Nontchaoff.   An  unidentilied  Bellacoola 
town  on  a  river  of  the  same  name  in 
British  Columbia. 
Nout  chaoff.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  117.  1X62. 

Novaculite.  A  very  line-grained  and 
compact  ehaleedonic  (quartz)  rock,  ordi- 
dinariiv  white  or  whitish  in  color,  and 
often  distinguished  by  the  archeologist 
by  its  somewhat  translucent  waxen  aj>- 
pearance.  It  occurs  in  vast  bodies  in 
connection  with  Ordovician  (Lower Silu- 
rian) strata  in  Arkansas,  esjaxially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hot  Springs,  where  it  was 
extensively  quarried  by  the  aborigines. 
The  ancient  excavations  here  cover  many 
hundreds  of  acres  of  the  mountain  ridges 
ami  are  surrounded  by  large  bodies  of 
refuse — the  result  of  rough  ing-out  Imple- 
ment* by  flaking  processes.  As  with  the 
great  quarries  of  Flint  Ridge,  Ohio,  and 
other  localities,  the  principal  product  was 
the  leaf-shajM-d  blade,  from  which  arrow- 
and  spear-heads  and  knives  were  to  la? 
socialized,  but  the  material  was  used  also 
for  axes,  celts,  ceremonial  objects,  and 
ornaments,  in  the  manufacture  of  w  hich 
the  flaking  work  was  supplemented  by 
pecking  and  grinding.  See  Clia/ctdotiif, 
Miiu'*  and  (Jnarrie.*,  (Jiiariz,  NUmfWOfk. 

Consult  Oriswold  in  Rep.  Geol.  Snrv. 
Ark.,  in,  1890-2;  Holmes  in  Am.  An- 
throp., v, Oct.  1891;  Kunz,  (iemsand  Pre- 
cious Stones,  1890;  Merrill,  Rocks,  Rock- 
weathering  and  Soils,  1S5I7.    (w.  ii.  ii.) 

Novaia.  An  Ingalik  village  on  the  lower 
Yukon,  Alaska;  j*.p.  :>2  in  1880.  —  Pe- 
troff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  02,  18X1. 

Novoktolak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo 
village  in  the  Kuskokwitu district,  Alaska; 

6 op.  56  in  1800. 
ovokhtolahazaint.— Kleventh    Census,  Alaska, 
164.  1*93. 

Nowadaga.  A  former  Mohawk  vil- 
lage on  the  s.  bank  of  Mohawk  r.,  at  the 
mouth  of  Nowadaga  cr..  on  1  he  site  of  Dan- 
ube, Herkimer  CO.,  X.  Y.  It  was  the 
principal  Mohawk  settlement  about  1750. 
A  part. of  the  band  hen'  had  another  vil- 
lage a  little  lower  down  the  stream,  oppo- 
site, the  mouth  of  East  Canada  cr.  No- 
wadaga was  long  the  home  of  Joseph 
Brant  ( Thayem lanegea ) . 
Nowadaga.  — Macauley,  N.  V.,  II,  226,  1X29.  No- 
wodaga. — Ibid.,  1  Hi . 

Nowe.  Mentioned  by  Bartram  (Trav- 
els, 371,  1792)  aa  a  Cherokee  settlement, 
about  177">,  one  of  four  towns  "inland  on 
the  branches  of  theTanase  [Tennessee]." 
It  can  not  be  certainly  identified. 
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Nowi.  A  Yukonikhotana  village  on 
the  h.  nide  of  Yukon  r.,  at  the  mouth  of 
Nowikakat  r.,  Alaska,  having  107  inhabi- 
tantfl  in  1880. 

Newi-cargut.— Wymper,  Trav.  and  Advent.,  mup. 
1  H*»9.  Hewikargut.— Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  12. 
42d<'onK.,  l«t  new.,  23. 1871.  Nowikakat.— I'etrotT. 
Rep.  on  Alaska.  62.  1881.  Noya-kakat  —  Pet  roll, 
map  of  Ala-ka,  1880.  Noyokakat  —  Pet  roll  in  10th 
fenaiiR.  Alaska.  12,  1884. 

Noxa.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo  (Hist. 
Gen.  Indies,  lit,  628,  18*53)  as  one  of  the 
provinces  or  villages  visited  by  Ayllon  in 
loLH);  probably  on  the  South  Carolina 
coast. 

Noyuki  ('southern  aliens' ).  The  name 
applied  by  their  northern  neighbors  to  a 
Maidu  tribe  formerly  occupying  the  ter- 
ritory about  the  junction  of  Yuba  and 
Feather  rs.,  Yuba  co.,  Cal.  One  of  their 
villages,  Yupu,  was  ou  the  site  of  the 

Iiresent  Yuba  citv. 
loi  Yucana  - Uiegerlii  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  18T«9, 438,1*6". 

Npapuk  ( N*pdfpuk'),  A  Squaw  mish  vil- 
lage community  on  the  e.  side  of  Howe 
sd.,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit. 
A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Npiktim  ( '  white  hollow ' ).  A  village  of 
the  Ntlakyapamuk,  so  called,  according 
to  Hill-Tout,  because  it  wa«  the  phue 
where  the  Indians  obtained  the  white 
clay  they  burnt  and  used  for  cleaning 
wool,  etc.    Pop.  19  in  1897,  the  last  time 

the  name  officially  appears. 
Mpaktam  —  Can.  Ind."  Aff.  1886.  230.  1887.  N'pKk'- 
tEm  —  Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Kthnol.  Surv. Can.,  ft.  1*99. 
Hpikti'm  —  Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mux.  Nat.  HUt..  II, 
169.  1900.    S'inpukti'm.— Ibid. 

Npokwis  ( Wpdk 'iru).  A  Squawmish 
village  community  on  the  right  bank  of 
Squawmisht  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Hill-T<.ut  in 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1901). 

Npuichin  ( Xpuitri'n,  '  low  ridge shore' ). 
A  village  of  the  Lytton  liand  of  Ntlakya- 
pamuk on  the  w.  side  of  Fraser  r.,  s  m. 
above  Lytton,  Brit.  Col. — Teit  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mils.  Nat.  Hist.,  II,  172,  1900. 

Nra  8ra.  For  all  references  beginning 
with  this  abbreviation,  or  with  N.  S.,  see 
Xm  xtni  St'ilnm. 

Ntiaket  ( .V*i'«o«f,  'the  little  split  or  di- 
vide', perhaj>s  because  near  a  deep  or 
rockv  gulch).  A  village  of  the  Nicola 
Uiii'l  of  Ntlakyapamuk  near  Nicola  r. . 
a  few  miles  from  the  w.  end  of  Nicola 
lake.  Brit.  Col.    Pop.  21  in  1901,  the 

last  time  the  name  is  given. 
Hun  km-aia  ket—  <  an. Ind.  Aff.  18*3.  pt.  1.191. 1884. 
Veiekt.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Etbnol  Surv.  Can..  4. 
1»V9  NeyiakaL— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  I  MM,  277.  1895. 
Kn'aqrt  —  Teit  in  Item.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  II, 
174.  V.»K>.  Vyiakat.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  361.  IWfl 
Hna-kat  - Ibid..  It**,  pt.  1,  232.  18>7.  Niyahat  — 
Ibid.,  pi.  IE,  166. 

Nskakaulten  (  Xtqa'fjiiuUicn,  'little  lm»k- 
ing-for-»rame  place').  A  village  of  the 
Ntlakyapamuk.  on  the  s.  side  of  Thomp- 
son r..  23m.  al*»ve  Lytton,  and  A  m.  lielow 
Spences  Bridire.  Brit,  Col. 

Haqa  qaaltEn.— Tt-it  in  Mem.  Am  Mlfcv  Nat.  Hist.. 
II.  172.  l?mi  8p«nces  Bridge  [Indiana,  — <  an.  Ind, 
Aff..  79.  ^7*. 


Ntekem  ( Xt^t/Km,  'to  make  muddy',  or 
'  muddy  creek '  j.  A  village  of  the  Spences 
Bridge  band  of  Ntlakyajtttmuk  on  the  N. 
side  of  Thompson  r.,  about  1  m.  l»ack 
from  the  stream  and  39  m.  above  Lvtton, 
Brit.  Col. 

H'tai'kmn.—  Hill-Tciut  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.. 
4.  1899.  Hte'qKm— Teit  in  Slem.  Am.  Mil*.  Nat. 
Etlft.,  II,  173.  190U.  Oregon  Jaoka.— Name  given  by 
w  hi  tea. 

Nthaieh  ( A^ai'/c).  ASquawmish  village 
on  the  right  bank  of  Squawmisht  r.,  Bril. 
Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  8., 
474,  1900. 

Ntlaktlakitin  (  Ntaq  La'ktttt),  '  the  cross- 
ing place',  'place  for  crossing  the  river' ). 
A  village  of  the  Lytton  band  of  Ntlakya- 
pamuk at  Kanaka  Bar,  F rawer  r.,  about 
11  m.  below  Lytton,  Brit.  Col.,  with  65 
inhabitants  in  190r>.  Some  Indians  class 
it  with  the  Lower  Xtlakvapamuk. 
Hlakklaktan.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  i89_\  312.  1893.  Hlu- 
hlu  natan.— Ibid.,  pt.  n,  104,  1901.  Elukhluka- 
tan.— Ibid.,  230.  18*6.  Hluk-kluk-a-Ua.— Ibid., 
188ft.  pt.  1,  196,  1886  Kanaka  Bar.— Ibid..  1897. 
363.  1898.  KLaql-a'kitin.—  Teit  In  Mem.  Am.  Mua. 
Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  171.  19U0. 

Ntlakyapamuk.  Oneof  the  four  great  Sal- 
ish  tribes  inhabiting  the  interior  of  British 
Columbia  and  popularly  called  Thompson 
Indians,  from  the  river  on  which  a  large 
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part  of  them  live.  Internally  they  are 
divided  into  the  l>ower  Thompsons,  liv- 
ing from  a  short  distance  below  Spux/um 
on  Fraser  r.,  nearly  to  the  village  of  Cisco, 
and  the  I'pper  Thompsons,  whom  towns 
extend  from  the  latter  point  nearly  to 
Lillooct  on  the  Fraser,  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  Asheroft  on  the  Thompson, 
and  overall  of  Nicola  valley.  Tin-  lj>|>cr 
Thonqisons  are  suUlivide*!  by  Teit  into 
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4  minor  bands,  the  Lyttou  hand,  the 
Ni«  i. la  hand,  the  S  pence*  Briil^i*  hand, 
an<l  the  Upper  Franc  r  band.  In  addition 
the  following  sul>di\  isions  an-  mentioned: 
Ainslie  Creek,  Boothroyds,  Canoe  Lake 
Indians,  C  >oks  Ferrv,  Rhaap,  Sk>»\\tous, 
and  Snakaini.  Total  population  1,H'J»>  in 
IW2,  1,770  in  1906.  The  following  list  of 
villages  wjw  obtained  principally  from 
Teit: 

YUlage$  of  the  leaner  Thompson*:  Che- 
tawe,  Kalulaadlek,  rvapaehichin,  Kapas- 
lok,  Kitiius,  Kleaukt,  Koiaum,  Nkakim, 
Nkattsim,  Nkoiam,  Noieltsi,  Npiktini, 
NtHUwiek,  Sintaktl,  Skohwak,  Skuzis, 
Skwauvik,  Spaim,  Spuzzum,  Stahehani, 
Suk,  *ta«|\vayauin,  Tikwalus,  Tliktlak- 
«  tin,  Tznuamuk. 

I  dlmjt*  of  the  LytUm  bawl :  Anektettini, 
(  i.-t-o,  kittsawat,  Natkelptetenk,  Nchek- 
chekokenk,  Nehowtnean,  Nikaomin,  Nko- 
ikin,  Nkya,  Xoot,  Npuichin,  Ntlaktlak- 
ttin,  staiya,  stryn«-,  Tlkamcheen,  Tuh- 

CZfp. 

\  tUagtt  of  the  l  )>/>?r  Ftcuerbnnd:  Ahul- 
ka.  Ne»ikeep,  Nkaktko,  Xtlip|>aem. Skek- 
aitin,  Tiaks. 

Vitln(fei  uj  the  Spent**  Jiridtjr  hand:  At- 
chitchiken,  Klnklunk,  Nkaimhin,  Nkoeit- 
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ko,  Xokem,  Nskakaulten,  Ntekem,  Nu- 
kaatk<>,  Pekaist.  lVmainus,  Semehau, 
Snap*,  Spatsum,  Stlaz,  Tlotlowuk,  Zak- 
bausarikeii. 

YilUtqt*  of  tio-  Sirola  l*ind:  Hanehe- 
wedl,  lluthutkawedl,  Koiskana,  Kwil- 
<  hana,  Naaik.  Nrhekus,  Nsisket,  Ntstlat- 
ko,  IVtntek,  Shahanik,  Tsulns,  Zoht 

To  the*M3  the  following  names  must  be 
added,  although  one  or  two  of  tljcm 


may  |>ossibly  lie  synonyms:  Chetiek,  Ko- 
koiap,  Nhaiikon,  Nkahlimiluh,  Nkaih, 
Nzatzahutko,  Pa.-ka.  Schaeken,  Shkuet, 
Shkuokcm,  Shuimp,  Skapjm,  Snakaini. 
Spapinm,  Timetl,  Tsuzel. 

For  detailed  information  consult  Teit  in 
Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  II,  pt.  IV, 
UKX),  and  Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  EthnoL  Surv. 
Can.,  Brit  A.  A.  S.,  (j.  k.  8.) 

Ce  qtamux  —  I  <  u  in  Mem.  Am.  Miin.  Sal.  1 1  i >- 1 . . 

II.  167,  1900  ( Ullooet  ii. him',  from  name  of  Thomp- 
soii  r. ).  Clunaua.— Bancroft,  Nut.  Ka.es,  i  311, 
1874.  Couteaux.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  July  19. 
1862.  Klack&rpun. — Survey  map,  Hydrog.  Office, 
U.H. N\,  1NH2.  Knife  Indiana.— Teit, op. eil.  (name 
given  by  employees  Hudson  Bay  Co. ).  Knivca.— 
AndefMM)  quoted  by  <;ibbs  In  Hi»t.  Mag.,  vn,  7t>. 
1868.  Lukatimu  x — Teit,  op.eit.(OkiniuMn  name), 
Neklakapamuk  —  Can.  In.  I.  A  IT.,  15,  1879,  Nokia 
kuaaamuk. — Hrit.  Col.  map.  In<1.  A  IT.,  Victoria, 
1872.  N  hla  kapm  uh.— Maekay  i|iiot<  <l  by  I*awson 
in  Trans.  Roy,  Sot*.  Can  ,  sec.  n.ti.  1891.  Nicouta- 
meena.  —  Mayne,  Brit.  Col..  _Ka6.  In..'.  Nicouta- 
much. — Il>i«l.  Nicute-much.— Anderson,  op.  eit. 
Nitlakapamuk. — Good.  Offices  in  Nitlakapamnk, 
1H80.  Kko'aUmux.— Teit.  <»t>.  eit.,  Hi7  (HhllN- 
trap  name).  N  ku-tam-euh. — Mnekay.  op,  eit.,  6. 
KkuUmixu.— (iatM-het.  M- .  It.  A.  K.  (nkinagan 
namei.  If  udc  a'pamux,— Teit, on.  eit.  imvn  name, 
aometlincM  given  to  Lytton  handalone).  N'tlaka'- 
pamuq.— Mill-Tout  in  Hep.  EthnoL  Snrv.  Can.,  10. 
1889.  N-tla-ka-p«-mooh.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy. 
S.m'.  Can.,  we.  II,  <>,  1891.  Ntlakya'pamuy  —  Boas 
in  5th  Rep.  N.W.  Tribes  Can..  10.  1HS«>.  8a'lio  — 
Teit.  op.  eit.  (Okinagan  namei.  8aw-meena.— 
Anden*on,op.eit.,7l  (w»ealle<l  by  th»'Tait,  a  Cowi- 
Cban  tribe).  Si  ma'mila. — Teit.  o|>.  eit.  Imi  eallt-d 
by  the  Cuwleban  of  Fncser  delta).  8ke-]ruh.— 
Mackay,  oi>.  eit.  ("the  people':  own  name).  So- 
men*.—Ibid,  ('inland  hunters':  Cowiehan 
name).  Thompaon  River  Indiana. — Daws.ni.ibid.. 

(name  giTen  by  whiten).  Thompaone. — ibid. 

Ntlippaem  (Xtfp,pa/Km,  'to  extract 
marrow',  according  to  Teit;  'dorp',  ac- 
cording to  Hill-Tout).  A  village  of  the 
ITpper  Fraser  hand  of  Ntlakyapamuk  on 
the  w.  nide  of  Fraaer  r.,  -'2  m.  alx>ve  l.yt- 
ton,  Brit.  Col. 

Kick-cl  palm—  Hrit.  Col.  inai>..  Ind.  Aff  .  Victoria, 
l"-:.'.  Nitlpam.— Can.  Ind.  AlT..7s.  I*?*.  N'k  lpan.— 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  F.thnol.  surv.  Can.,  i.  1899. 
Wiip'pa'Km  — T«  it  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  IliM..  II, 
17J.  1900. 

Ntlkius  ( .Xili'ii*).  An  Okinagan  town 
on  Similkameen  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Teit  in 
Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  n,  174,  1«00. 

Nuhaantin  ^* people  down  against  the 
island').  A  Takulli  aept  dwelling  along 
Blackwater  r.  and  upper  Nechaco  r.,  Brit. 
Col.,  in  the  villages  of  Tluskez,  Ilkatsho, 
and  IVltkatehek.  Former  villageewere 
Tsitni  and  I  Irak,  now  abandoned.  Top. 
185  in  18U8. 

Natcotetoina. — |h»meiieeh,  Deaertl  N.  Am..  I,  H2, 
Ihi'O.  Haseteoten.— Suiet.  Orevon  Him.,  HKi.  1M7. 
Nechao  tin,— Brit.  Col.  map.  Ind.  All.,  Victoria, 
lsT2.  Keguia  Dinaia.  — Ma.  ki  n/ie,  Voy.,  809,  1*01. 
Neotetain.— Sehooleraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  V,  69,  1855. 
Nuhaantin. — Domeneeh,  DeaerU  N.  Am.,  ii,  82, 
1800.  Nuhaautin— Hal.-.  Rthnog.  and  I'hilol.. 
202.  1KI6.  Hu-tcah-'tenne.— Moriee  in  Tnms.  (  an. 
Inst.,  iv,  25,  last.   Hu-tca-'tenne.— Ibid. 

Ntsiyamii    (A7*i-J/rr*-wiI*).    A  former 

Kuitsh  villajje  on  lower   Urnpqua.  r., 

Orejf" — Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 

III,  2.U,  1SH0." 

Nutlatko  (  XtnLn'tko,  'cold  water')  .  A 
village  of  the  Nicola  hand  of  the  Ntlak- 
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yapamuk  near  Nicola  r.,  a  few  miles  from 
the  w.  end  of  Nicola  lake,  Brit.  CoL 
Coldwater.-TVit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mux.  N.it.  Hint.,  n 
lv4.  1<..:)0  (white  man*«  name).  Nt**ia'tko.-Ibid. 
NUiVtko.— Ibid. 

Htouwiek  ( Xtmtri'ik).  A  village  of  the 
Ntlakyapamuk  on  the  w.  side  of  Fraser  r., 
27  in.  above  Yale,  Brit.  Col.—  Teit  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mns.  \at.  Mist.,  n,  169,  15)00. 

Nuaguntita  (Xu-a'-</nn-titx).  A  Paiute 
band  formerly  living  near  Las  Vegsis,  s.  k. 
Nevada;  pop.  161  in  187:*.— Powell  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1873,50, 1874. 

Nualik.  A  ruined  Eskimo  village  on 
the  k.  coast  of  Greenland,  hit.  07°  10'. — 
Meddelelser  om  (ironland,  xxvn,  man, 
1902.  1 

Nubviakchugaluk.  A  Malemiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  \.  coast  of  Norton  sd., 
Alaska;  pop.  MO  in  1880. 

Nubviakhchugaluk.— IVtrofT  in  loth  Census 
Alaska,  1 1, 1.SS4. 

Nucas.ee  (Xi'hmld,  or  Xikw'xV,  mean- 
ing lost).  An  important  ancient  Cherokee 
settlement  on  Little  Tennessee  r.,  where 
now  is  the  town  of  Franklin,  in  Macon 
co.,  N.  C.  A  large  mound  marks  the  site 
of  the  townhousc. 

Nlkwaal.-M<x>ncy  in  U»tb  Rep.  B.  A.  K..  .V27.1WJ 
(or  Nikw'M').  Nueaaae  — Hartrain.  Tniv.  ls,  371, 
1792.  Nuckaaee— I>o<-.  of  |7.V»  quoted  by  Rovoo  in 
M»iR.'P.  B.  A.  K„  142.  IKS7.  Nuke*».-I)o,..  of  17W. 
ibid..  1  14. 

Nuchatl.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Nuehatlitz  <m  Kspcranza  inlet,  w.  coast  of 
Vancouver  id. — Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  2(J4,  1002. 

Nuchatlita( 'mountain  house.'— Sproat). 
A  Nootka  trihe  occupying  the  village  of 
Nuchatl  and  others  on  Nuchalitz  ami 
l\sperah/.a  inlets,  w.  coast  of  Vancouver 
id.  Pop.  74  in  1902,  02  in  1904,  52  in 
1900. 

Neu-chad-lita.— Jewitt,  Narr.,  3<;,  repr.  1M9.  Neu- 
chaiiu  —  Armstrong,  Oregon,  VM\,  ls.">7.  Neuchal 
let.— Mnyiif,  Brit.  Col.,  -M*.  is»;2.   Noochahlaht  — 
Sprout.  Savage  biff,  :aw,  Nooch  aht  aht  — 

('mi.   Ind.  AfT.  I«y4,  :i.">7,  1h'.»,">.    Nooch  ahtl  aht  — 
Il>i<l..  )s<M\,  4.'«>,  lv.t7.   Nooch-alh  laht  —  Ibid  ,  ISS?. 
118.    IHHI.  Noochartl-aht.— Ibid.,  IS94,  27ti,  l 
Noochatl  aht  —  II. id.,  h>,  1K75.    Nutca'Oath.  — Hons 
in  titb  Kt  p.  N.W.  Tribes  Can., 31,1*90. 

Nuchawayi.  The  plural  of  Nuta,  the 
name  applied  by  the  Yokuta  in  the  plains 

to  the  lokuts  and  Shoshonean  trilies  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  k.  in  California. 
The  Nuehawavi  are  mentioned  as  a  party 
to  the  treaty  of  Apr.  29,  1851. 

New  chow  we.— Royre  ill  lHth  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  7*_\ 
\*J9.  Nu  chow  we.  linrbonr  in  s.  ti.  Kx.  I>o<\  4. 
:t'2d  0>ng. ,spw. so«x.,  2V>,  ltCiS. 

Nuchek.  A  Chuirachigmiut  Eskimo 
village  where  the  Russians  established  a 
stockade  and  trading  post,  ahout  179:1, 
known  as  Ft  Konstantine,  at  Port  F.tches, 
1 1  inch  i  nl  nook  id.,  Prince  William  sd., 
Ahiska.    Pop.  74  in  1880,  145  in  1800. 

Natcheek.— Riikt-r,  (ivog.  Diet.  Alaska,  471,  190T.. 
Noocheek  —  Ibid.  Nuchek  —  IMd.  (proper  form). 
Nuchig'mut  -I»nll  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Klhnol.,  i,  21, 
ls77  ( tb<'  pt-npl.- 1.  Nuchuak.  — Mahony  in  Ind  A  IT. 
R«*p.  1H4W,  575,  1*70.    Nutochek.  —  Maker,  op.  clt. 

Nuchschi  ('descended  from  heaven'). 
A  Knaiahkhotana  clan  of  Cook  inlet, 


Alaska.— Richardson,  Arct.  Kxped.,  i, 
407,  1851. 

Nucha.  A  Mi  wok  division  on  the  «, 
fork  of  Merced  r.,  Cal. 

Nut'-ohu.-PowerH  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in.  *49, 
1X77. 

Nuchumatuntunne  ('i>eople  in  the  tim- 
ing country ' ).  A  former  Tututni  village 
on  the  x.  side  of  Rogue  r.,  Greg.,  near  the 
mouth. 

Nu'-tcu-ma'-tun  jun'ne. — Dorsoy  in  .lour.  Am.  Folk 
lore,  in,  2:13,  isyo. 

Nuchwugh.  A  hand  of  Salish,  perhaps  of 

the  Lummi,  on  L.  Whatcom,  Wash. 

Neuk-werr— Ind. AfT.Rcp.  1857,3J6.3_,9. Uvi8.  Nuch- 
wugh.— ( i  i Mis.  MS.  no.  '.MS,  B.  A.  R.  Sticka.— Kitz- 
hiigb  in  Ind.  Aft*.  Rep..  326,  1&V7.   Wood  Indiana.— 

Simmons,  ibid.,  221,  ls."«8. 

Nuculaha.  A  sulxlivision  or  clan  of  the 
•Apohola  or  Huzza rd  phratry  of  the  an- 
cient Timueua  of  Florida.— Pare  ja  (m. 
1613)  quoted  by  Catschet  in  IW.  Am. 
Philos.  Soc.,  xvn,  492,  1878. 

Nucalahaqno.  A  subdivision  or  clan  of 
the  Apohola  or  Buzzard  phratry  of  the 
ancient  Timueua  of  Florida. — Pareja  {en. 
161:1)  quoted  hv  (iatschet  in  Proc.  Am. 
Philos.  Soc.,  xvn,  492,  1878. 

Nuculaharuqui.  A  suhdivision  or  clan 
of  the  Apohola  or  Buzzard  phratry  of  the 
ancient  rimucua  of  Florida.— Pareja  l<a. 
1613)  quoted  hv  (iatschet  in  Proc.  Am. 
Philos.  Soc,  v vn,  45»2, 1878. 

Nudlung.  A  summer  settlement  of  the 
Akudnirmint  Eskimo  on  Howe  l»ay, 
Batlin  land. 

Hoodlook.— McDonald.  Piscov.  of  Hogarth,*ftd..K6, 
1*11.    Nudlung— Bon*  in  t.tb  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  441, 

Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe.  A  Fran- 
ciscan mission  established  hy  order  of 
the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  on  Guadalupe  r., 
Tex.,  about  17-V>,  with  the  pur|N>se  of 
gathering  the  dispersed  neophytee  who 
had  been  at  the  San  Xavier  missions  on 
San  ( iahriel  r.  Some  of  the  May  eye  from 
San  Xavier  de  Ilorcasitas  mission  were 
«,ongregat4'<l  there  for  a  time  and  two  mis- 
sionaries settled  among  them;  but  it  does 
not  ap|K>ar  that  any  mission  buildings 
were  erected,  nor  is  it  certain  that  the 
mission  was  ever  formally  founded.  S>on 
afterward  the  missionaries  were  ordered 
to  San  Saha  and  t  he  place  was  abandoned 
( Informo  de  Misiones,  1762,  MS.  in  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Kspafta,  xxvm,  180;  lionilla, 
Breve  Compendio,  in  Te\^.  Hist.  Ass'n 
(iuar.,  vm,  50-f>l,  1905;  An-icivibi,  Cr.'.n- 
u-a,  ii,  3.',7,  1792).  (n.  e.  b.  ) 

K.  8.  de  Guadalupe.— Inform.-  de  Misioiu-s.  17»;2 
MS.,  Op,  eit. 

Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe.  A  mis- 
sion established  bv  Padres  Ugarte  and 
Helen  in  1720-21  on  the  w.  coast  of 
l>ower  California,  lat.  27°.  It  had  5 
yisitas  in  the  vicinity  in  1726,  and  4  in 
I  «4.>,  the  others  no  doubt  having  become 
a  part  of  one  of  the  missions  founded  in 
the  n.eantnne.  In  1767  the  mission 
•  ounted  ...to  bnpt.zed  natives,  sp-aking  a 
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dialect  <>f  Cochimi,  according  to  Hervea 
I  Saggio,  79-80,  17S7). 

Kuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe. — VciK'Kft*,  Hist. 
Oil.,  1 1,  m.  Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadelupe  del 

Bar  —  Bu*ehniann.  Spuren,  751,  1>59.  Santa  Maria 
de  Ouadelupa  —  Ibid. 

Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe  de  los  Na- 
cogdoches. A  mission  founded  July  9, 
1716,  by  the  Franciscans  of  Zacatecas,  at 
the  Nacogdoche  village  and  for  the  Na- 
eogdoehe  and  Xacao  tribes.  The  site  was 
evidently  that  of  the  present  city  of  Na- 
cogdoches, Tex.  It  was  the  head  Zaca- 
tecan  mission  in  k.  Texas,  being  at  first 
in  charge  of  the  president.  Fray  Antonio 
Margil  de  Jesus.  After  him,  the  moet 
noted  •missionary  there  was  Joseph  Cal- 
ahorra  y  Saenz  (r«.  17"»(>-1770 ).  In  1 7 1 i> 
t  he  mission  was  abandoned,  liketheothers 
of  k.  Texas,  and  when  in  1721  Aguayo 
and  Margil  de  Jesus  went  to  reestablish 
it,  not  a  sign  of  church  or  dwelling  re- 
mained. On  Aug.  1H  the  new  church 
was  dedicated;  Fray  Jose  Rodriguez  was 
put  in  charge,  and  St'H)  Indians  were  given 
presents,  having  promised  to  settle  in  a 
pueblo,  a  promise  which  they  evidently 
never  fulfilled.  When  in  1730-31  the 
(^uerctaran  missions  near  by  were  trans- 
ferred toSan  Antonio,  this  with  the  other 
Zacatecan  missions  was  retained,  but  it 
was  never  successful.  More  than  once  it 
was  in  danger  of  destruction  by  the 
Indians,  who  were  made  hostile  to  the 
Spaniards  by  the  influence  of  the  French. 
By  1752  the  Nacogdochc  Indian  village 
had  l»een  removed  some  3  leagues  north- 
ward. In  1767  Rubf  reported  the  mission 
to  t»e  without  a  single  neophyte,  either 
liaptized  or  under  instruction.  The  next 
year  Sobs  rcj>orted  that  there  were  an 
adobe  church  and  several  wooden  build- 
ings at  the  mission,  but  found  in  the  Isjoks 
the  record  of  only  12  baptisms,  8  burials, 
and  5  marriages.  With  the  cession  of 
l»uisiana  to  Spain  in  1762  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  the  mission's  existence 
was  removed,  and  accordingly,  on  recom- 
mendation by  Rubf  in  1767,  its  abandon- 
ment, together  with  that  of  the  neighbor- 
ing establishments,  was  ordered  in  1772 
and  eff«*cted  in  1773.  Part  of  the  settlers 
who  bad  been  removed  in  the  latter  year 
from  k.  Texas  settled  in  1774  on  the 
Trinity,  at  a  place  called  Pilar  de  Buca- 
reli;  but,  liecause  of  a  flood  and  attacks 
by  the  Comanche,  they  in  ignited  in  1779 
to  the  site  of  the  Nacogdoche  mission, 
apparently  occupying  some  of  its  build- 
ings, and  IttH-ame  the  founders  of  modern 
Nacogdoches. 

Besides  the  authorities  cited  below,  S4  '< ' 
Ramon,  Derrotero,  1716,  MS.  in  Mem.  de 
Nueva  Fspana,  xxvii,  157;  Hidalgo  to 
Mesquia,  ( >et.  6,  1716,  MS.  in  the  Archive 
(ieneral;  De  Soto  Bermudez,  Investiga- 
cion,  1752,  MS.  in  the  Archivo  < ieneral; 
Rubf,  Dictamen,  125,  1767,  MS.  in  the 
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Archivo  General;  Tex.  Hist  Ass'n  l^uar., 
ix,  67-137,  1906.  (ii.  k.  b.) 

Guadalupe. -H.mrn.ft,  No.  Mex.  State*.  I.  6H.  ISNi. 
Guadalupe  de  lot  Nacogdochet  —  Ihirl  ..  025.  Miaion 
de  Nacofdochea.-Son.s,  IMano,  1768.  MS.  in  Mem. 
de  Nuevu  F>pana,  xxvii.  291.  Hacogdochea.— 
Bancroft,  op.  pit..  000.  M.  8.  de  Guadalupe.  - 
Kam6n,  Repreweiitacion,  1716,  in  Mem.  tie  Nueva 
Esptifia.  op.  eit.  ,159.  N  S.  de  Guadalupe  de  Albur- 
qaerque  de  lot  Nacogdoches  -Soils,  170K,  op.  eit., 
'Ix'i.  K.  8.  de  Guadalupe  de  los  Nacogdoches.  I'efla, 
Diario,  1721,  MS.  in  Menu  de  Nueva  Espafta. 
XX Vlil.  44.  N.  8.  de  Guadalupe  de  Nacogdoches  — 
Ibid.,  42. 

Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Candelaria.  One 

of  three  Franciscan  missions  established 
about  1747-4S  on  San  Xavier  (now  San 
Gabriel)  r.,  Tex.  For  the  circumstances 
of  its  founding,  see  Situ  Fniuc'wo  tie  Jlor- 
ratfta*  ami  consult  also  Sftn  Ifdefunxo. 
This  was  the  last  of  these  three  missions 
to  be  put  in  ojieratioti,  but  it  is  not  known 
exactly  when  the  neophytes  Arrived. 
The  princi|>al  tril>e  at  the  mission  was 
the  Coco  from  the  lower  Colorado  (Ar- 
ricivita,  Cronica,  n,  336,  337,  17i»2). 
Some  time  l)efore  Mar.  11,  1751,  Capt. 
Joseph  de  Kca  y  Musmiiz  inspected  the 
mission  and  reported  at  service  102  neo- 
phytes (ibid.,  328;  Viceroy's  decree,  Mar. 
11,  1751,  MS.  in  Lamar"  papers).  This 
mission  had  an  unfortunate rarcer.  About 
Dec.  1751,  ('apt  Ralwigo  y  Teran  rc|>orted 
the  neophytes  as  already  reduced  to  25 
( Bonilla  iii  Tex.  Hist.  Ass'n  (Juar.,  vin, 
45),  1905).  Karly  in  1752  the  Coco  took 
umbrage  at  the  punishment  of  a  slight 
offense  and  left  in  a  Ixsly  for  their  home 
on  the  Colorado  (Arrieivita,  op.  eit,  333). 
A  few  days  afterward  Father  Ganzabal, 
minister  at  San  Ildefonso,  who  had  quar- 
reled with  the  captain  of  the  presidio, 
was  murdered  in  the  door  of  the  Cande- 
laria mission  by  .an  unknown  person. 
Later  the  Coco  promised  to  return  to  their 
mission,  but  apparently  they  never  did  so, 
for  the  last  of  the  three,  San  Xavier  de 
Horcasitas,  was  soon  abandoned  (ibid., 
338,  336).  They  were  taken  instead,  it 
seems,  to  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission, 
for,  Is^ginning  in  1 755,  there  were  numer- 
ous burials  there  of  Coco  who  had  been 
Imptized  at  Candelaria  on  Rio  San  Xavier 
(Valero,  MS.  Fntierros,  entries  for  the 

years  1756-1765).  (n.  B.  B.) 

Candelaria.— Bancroft.  No.  Mex.  Slates,  i,  Oil. 
1886, 

Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Candelaria.  A  mis- 
sion founded  Feb.  8,  1762,  by  (  apt. 
Fhelipe  Rabago  y  Teran  and  Fray  Diego 
Ximinez,  on  the  w.  side  of  San  Joseph  r., 
now  the  umier  Nueces  (not  the  San 
Antonio,  as  has  lieen  conjectured),  near 
a  site  called  Kl  Carton.  This  mission  and 
San  Lorenzo,  which  was  4  leagues  away, 
were  founded  for  the  Lipan  after  they 
had  been  frightened  from  the  San  Saba 
mission  by  the  attack  of  the  Comanche 
and  others  in  1758.  The  chief  who  asked 
fortius  mission  and  was  made  "gover- 
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n»>r"  of  it  was  Texa,  or  Turnio,  who  ha<l 
a  following  of  more  than  300  |>eople  (  He- 
port  of  Rabago  y  Terun,  Feb.  7  and  8, 
NlS.  in  Arehivo  General;  also  Arricivita, 
Cn'mica,  It,  385,  380,  1792).  The  mis- 
sion was  attached  to  those  of  the  Rio 
(irande.  Before  1767  it  was  abandoned 
through  the  desertion  of  Turnio  and  his 
|>eople  ( Arricivita,  ibid.,  391).  For  fur- 
ther details,  see  San  Isorenzo.  ( n.  k.  b.  ) 
Candelaria— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States.  I.  660. 
1KS6.  JTueatra  Senora  de  la  Candelaria.— Katwyro  y 
Teran.  Rpnort  of  the  founding.  Feb.  7.  K,  1762, 
M.S.  iti  Arehivo  (.ienenil. 

Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Lai.  A  Franciscan 
mission  established  by  the  Zacatecan 
friars,  among  the  Arkokisa,  on  the  left 
bank  of  lower  Trinity  r.,  Tex.  A  mis- 
sion for  the  Arkokisa  was  proposed  as 
early  as  1747  by  Capt.  Orobio  y  Basterra, 
who  re|>orted  that  this  tribe,  living  in  five 
rancherias  or  pueblos  and  numl>ering  300 
families,  had  expressed  a  desire  to  settle 
in  a  mission  l>etween  the  Sabine  and  the 
Trinity,  "their  fatherland."  Some  years 
afterward  the  plan  was  carried  out,  the 
mission  being  placed  at  a  site  known  as 
<  >rc<Mjuisac,  some  distance  below  modern 
Liberty.  Near  it  stood  the  presidio  of 
San  Agustin  de  Ahumada.  Within  a  few 
years  l»oth  were  moved  a  short  distance 
upstream  to  a  place  called  Ixxs  Horeon- 
sitos.  The  mission,  from  the  first  unsuc- 
cessful, was  abandoned  alxmt  1770,  and  in 
1772  the  suppression  of  the  presidio  was 
ordered.  (h.  E.  b.  ) 

Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Purisima  Concep- 
eion. A  Franciscan  mission,  founded  July 
7,  1710,  at  the  principal  Hasinai  village, 
that  of  the  Hainai,  on  the  e.  side  of  Ange- 
lina r.,  Tex., and  nearly  w.  of  modern  Na- 
cogdoches.  It  was  founded  by,  and  re- 
mained for  several  years  in  charge  of,  the 
president  of  the  Queretaran  missions 
among  the  Hasinai,  Frav  Ysidro  Felis  de 
Kspinosa,  later  author  of  the  famous  work 
on  Franciscan  missions,  the  ( 'hn'mica  Apox- 
tolicu  i/  Seraphim  (1740).  The  Hainai 
settlement  at  the  time  the  mission  was 
founded  consisted,  it  is  said,  of  "an  in- 
finite mimtier  of  ranches,  with  their 
patches  of  maize,  melons,  watermelons, 
l>eans,  tobacco,"  and  sunflowers  (  Ramon, 
Derrotero,  1710,  MS.  in  Mem.  de  Nucva 
Kspafia,  xxvn,  158).  This  village  was 
for  the  missionaries  a  strategic  point  in 
the  Hasinai  country,  for  at  the  Hainai 
village  was  the  chief  temple  of  the  con- 
federacy, preside* lover  by  the  high  priest, 
the  great  Xinexi  (Jesus  "Marfa,  Relacion, 
1091,  MS.),  consequently  Concepeion  was 
made  the  head  mission.  Before  its  re- 
moval to  San  Antonio  the  mission  was 
sometimes  called  Nuestra  Senora  de  la 
Purisima  Concepeion  de  los  Aynais. 
The  first  church  and  dwellings  were  built 
by  the  Indians  of  wood  and  grass,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Hasinai  grass  lodges, 


but  soon  the  soldiers  and  the  mission- 
aries, with  their  own  hands,  constructed 
more  commodious  ones  ( Ramon,  op.  fit., 
159;  Kspinosa,  Diario,  1710,  MS.;  and 
Chronica,  418,  419,  1746). 

The  Hasinai  Indians  were  friendly,  but 
they  refused  to  settle  permanently  in 
pueblos,  and,  through  the  strong  ihflu-  % 
ence  of  their  priesthood,  were  slow  to  ac- 
cept baptism.  However,  within  a  year 
Kspinosa  succeeded  in  baptizing,  on*  Ivis 
deathbed,  the  Hainai  chief,  which,  lie- 
cause  of  this  person's  exalted  position  in 
the  confederacy,  presumably  made  other 
conversions  easier  (Eepinosa,  Chronica, 
440).  But  success  was  slight.  Supplier 
for  this  and  tne  neighboring  missions 
failed  to  come,  some  of  the  soldier  guar*! 
deserted,  and  finally,  in  1719,  the  mission- 
aries and  soldiers,  unaided  by  home  au- 
thorities and  fearful  of  a  French  attack 
from  Natchitoches  incident  to  the  rup- 
ture between  France  and  Spain,  retired 
with  the  church  ornaments  to  San  An- 
tonio, much  to  the  regret  of  the  Indians 
( Kspinosa,  Chronica,  451-453;  see  also 
docs,  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  1^.,  in,  07- 
72,  1851). 

In  1721  the  Marques  de  San  Miguel  de 
Aguayo  was  sent,  with  Kspinosa  and 
Father  Margil,  to  reestablish  the  missions 
and  to  erect  presidios  for  their,  defense. 
Kspinosa  was  again  put  in  charge  of  Con- 
cepeion, which  reoccupied  the  old  church 
after  some  repairs  were  made.  On  Aug. 
8,  1721.  the  mission  was  formally  re- 
established, and  to  Cheocas,  chief  of  the 
Hainai  and  head  civil  chief  of  the  Hasi- 
nai, Aguayo  gave  "the  best  suit  that  he 
had — blue,  heavily  embroidered  with 
gold,  with  waistcoat  of  gold  ami  silver 
lace."  Cheocas  collected  the  Hainai 
people,  and  Aguayo,  after  exhorting  them 
to  come  and  settle  a  pueblo,  gave  pres- 
ents of  clothing  and  trinkets  to  400  per- 
sons, including  perhaps  the  80  Kadoha- 
daeho  visitors  who  chanced  to  be  there 
(Pefia,  Diario,  1721,  MS.  in  Mem.  de 
Nueva  Kspafia,  xxvin,  42).  Near  by 
Aguayo  established  an  ill-made  presidio 
called  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores  de 
los  Texas  ( I'efia,  ibid.;  and  Rivera,  Di- 
ario, leg.  2140,  1730;  also  Rivera,  Pro- 
yeeto,  1728,  MS.). 

Success  was  no  greater  now  than  for- 
merly, and  in  1731  Mission  Concepeion, 
together  with  San  Joseph  de  los  Nasones 
and  San  Francisco  de  los  Texas  (or 
Neches),  was  reestablished  on  San  Anto- 
nio r.  It  was  first  planned  to  place  them 
on  the  San  Marcos,  and  there  is  some  in- 
dication that  they  may  have  Ikhmi  tem- 
|M)rarily  located  there  (MS.  in  the  city 
clerk's  office,  San  Antonio,  dated  Aug. 
12,  1771 ).  Concejicion  was  place*  1  on  the 
bank  of  San  Antonio  r.,  al)out  2  in.  below 
San  Antonio  de  Valero,  which  is  now  at 
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the  center  of  the  city  of  San  Antonio. 
According  to  the  surviving  book  of  mar- 
riage records,  it  was  founded  May  5,  1731. 
The  site  selected  was  that  which  formerly 
had  been  assigned  to  the  Ervipiame  mis- 
sion of  San  \avier  de  Naxera  (q.  v.). 
The  pueblo  was  called  Acufia,  ana  of  it 
the  Pajalat  chief  was  made  the  first  gov- 
ernor ( Testimonio  de  Asiento  de  Misiones, 
1730-31,  MS.).  The  mission  now  some- 
times took  the  name  Nuestra  Sefiora  de 
la  Purisima  Conception  de  AcuHa. 

The  tribes  served  by  it  were  in  the  main 
of  the  Coahuiltecan  stock.  Their  lan- 
guage is  preserved  in  the  Manual  of  Bar- 
tolorne  (iarcfa  (1760),  who  was  stationed 
at  the  neighboring  minion  of  San  Fran- 
cisco de  la  Espada.  The  first  marriage 
recorded  was  that  of  "  Joseph  Flores,  of 
t  he  Pat umaco  nation,  present  governor  of 
this  pueblo,  and  chief  of  the  Pajalates, 
Siguipiles,  Tilpacopales,  and  others." 
The  marriage  records  show  that  about  30 
so-i-alled  tril>e8  (nacionea)  were  repre- 
sented at  this  mission  l>efore  1790.  They 
are  here  given,  with  the  date  of  the  first 
appearance  of  each  new  name  or  group  of 
names  following:  Pajalat,  Siquipil,  Til- 
nacopal,  Patumaco,  Pachalaque,  Patalea, 
Tiloja,  Xarame  (1783);  Pamache  (Pama- 
quc?),  Cujan  (1734);  Pacaba  (Pacoa? 
1 735 ) ;  G  uapica  ( G  uapite  ? ) ,  Pausana 
1738);  Payaya  (1739);  Pastia  (1741); 
Pacao,  Tacame;  Orejon  (1742);  Chayopin 
(1745);  Venado  (1746);  Apache  (1747); 
Lij>an  ( 1751 );  Sanipao  (1755 );  Piguiqui, 
Manos  de  Perro  (1756);  Yojuan  (1758); 
Pajalache  (Pajalat?  1759);  Malaquita 
( 1 764 1 ;  Borrado.  Copane  ( 1767 ) ;  Coman- 
che (1770);  Pamaque  (1775).  Of  these 
the  Pajalates,  Orejones,  Pacaos,  Pacoas, 
Pausanas,  Tacames,  Venados,  Pamaques, 
Pihuiques,  Borrados,  Sanipaos,  and  Ma- 
nos ile  Perro  are  named  in  Oarefa's  Man- 
ual as  among  those  speaking  Coahuilte- 
can, and  several  others  are  known  to 
have  been  likewise  Coahuiltecans.  It  is 
possible  that  two  or  three  pairs  of  the 
names  given  above  are  those  of  identical 
tribes.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the 
Apache  and  the  Yojuane  in  most  cases 
were  captives,  while  the  Pacoa  and  Chay- 
opin in  the  list  represent  neophytes  of 
neighboring  missions  who  intermarried 
with  the  neophytes  of  Concepci6n  (Libro 
de  Oasamientos,  MS.  in  the  custody  of 
the  Bishop  of  San  Antonio). 

By  Feb.  20,  1740,  250  neophytes  had 
l>een  baptized;  but  at  this  date  only  120 
remained,  of  whom  all  but  6  were  un- 
baptized.  The  explanation  is  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  1739  a  severe  epidemic  had 
ravaged  all  the  missions,  immediately 
after  which  a  fresh  supply  of  gentiles 
was  brought  in  ( Descnpcion  de  Mi- 
siones, Feb-  20,  1740,  MS.  in  Mem.  de 
Nueva  Espana,  xxvin,  203).    By  Mar.  6, 


1762,  there  had  been  792  baptisms  and 
558  burials — a  commentarv  on  mortality 
at  the  missions.  At  this  time  there  were 
207  persons  remaining,  largely  Pajalates, 
Tacames,  and  Sanipaos.  There  were  now 
a  substantial  church,  apparently  the  one 
still  standing,  a  sacristy,  cloisters,  a  work- 
room where  neophytes  made  cotton  fab- 
rics, and  a  blacksmith  shop.  The  Indian 
pueblo  near  by  consisted  of  two  rows  of 
stone  huts  and  jacales,  surrounded  by  a 
wall.  The  fields  were  irrigated  by  means 
of  an  acequia  leading  from  a  reservoir. 
On  the  ranch  were  200  mares,  110  horses, 
610  cattle,  and  2,200  sheep  and  goats 
(Ynformo  de  Misiones,  Mar.  6,  1762, 
MS.  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvin, 
168-169).  The  acequia,  known  as  the 
"  Pajalache  or  Conception  ditch,"  is  said 
to  have  been  in  use  until  1H69  (Corner, 
San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  43,  1890). 

Late  in  1772  or  early  in  1773  the  Quere- 
taran  friars  transferred  the  mission  to  the 
Zacatecans,  as  was  true  also  of  the  neigh- 
boring missions  ( Libro  de  Casamientos, 
MS.,  first  entry  for  1773).  But  the  active 
period  of  the  mission  was  now  past,  and 
the  subsequent  history  was  that  of  de- 
cline. Neophytes  were  difficult  to  get, 
government  support  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  citizens  of  San  Fernando  encroached 
upon  the  mission  lands.  In  1794  the 
mission  was  secularized.  By  1790  the 
total  number  of  marriages  had  reached 
249,  of  which  210  had  been  contracted 
before  1 770  ( Libro  de  Casamientos ) .  The 
mission  church  and  vivienda  are  still 
fairly  well  preserved.  (n.  e.  b.) 

Nuestra  Scnora  de  la  Sole  dud  The  thir- 
teenth Franciscan  mission  founded  in 
California.  Father  l>asuen  himself  had 
explored  the  region,  already  known  to 
the  S|*anish  as  Soledad,  ana  personally 
selected  the  site,  which  was  situated  in 
the  Salinas  valley,  about  4  in.  from  the 
present  town  of  "Soledad,  Monterey  co. 
The  native  name  was  Chuttusgelis. 
Some  shelters  were  erected  by  neophytes 
from  San  Carlos,  and  on  Oct.  9,  1791,  the 
mission  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Soledad 
wasformallv  established.  A  few  natives 
witnessed  the  ceremony.  By  the  end  of 
the  year  there  were  12  converts,  and  493 
by  1800.  In  1797  they  had  completed  an 
adol>e  church  with  straw  roof.  The  great- 
est number  of  neophvtes,  727,  was  reached 
in  1805.  In  1810  there  were  600,  in  1820 
435,  and  about  300  in  1834.  The  total 
number  of  natives  baptized  was  3,096,  of 
whom  1,306  were  children.  The  total 
deaths  were  2,502,  <»f  whom  1,137  were 
children.  The  mission  was  successful  in 
its  agricultural  operations  ami  well  sup- 
plied with  stock.  In  1810  it  had  nearly 
3,000  cattle,  2H6  horses,  and  8,000  sheen, 
with  an  average  crop  for  the  last  decade 
of  3,660  bushels.    By  1820  the  livestock 
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had  increased  considerably,  but  the  croiM 
wore  smaller.  Soledad  did  not  decline  so 
rapidly  as  some  of  the  other  California 
minions,  and  in  1834  it  still  had  about 
6,1)00  cattle  and  5,000  sheep.  The  crops, 
however,  were  not  very  good,  though 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  irrigation. 
After  secularization  the  decline  was  rapid, 
so  that  in  1840  there  were  only  about  70 
natives  left,  and  the  livestock  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  In  1846  the  mis- 
sion was  sold  for  $800,  but  its  buildings 
were  then  in  ruins.  Portions  of  adobe 
walls,  some  of  them  3  ft  thick,  still  remain 
on  the  site.  The  Indians  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  Soledad  were  Cbalones,  De- 
longing  to  theCostanoan  linguistic  stock. 
In  1S17,  or  thereabouts,  according  to  in- 
formation given  to  Taylor  (Cal.  Fanner, 
Apr.  20,  I860) ,  approximately  a  fourth  of 
the  neophytes  were  Chalones,  one-fourth 
Ksselen,  ami  one-half  from  the  Tulare 
lakes.  The  latter  were  probably  Yokuts 
( Mariposan ).  See  Otiifornia  In/Han*, 
Costanoan  Family,  Mission  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia, Missions,  (a.b.  l.  ) 

Nuestra  8enora  de  la  Soledad.  An  Apa- 
lachee  mission  settlement  established  in 
1718  near  Pensaeola,  Fla.,  by  Juan  Mar- 
con,  chief  of  the  tribe,  with  refugees 
rescued  from  captivity  among  the  Creeks, 
by  whom  they  had  been  carried  away  on 
the  destruction  of  the  Apalachee  missions 
by  Gov.  Moore  and  his  Indian  allies  in 
1704.  The  effort  seems  to  have  been 
abandoned  before  1722.  (j.  m.) 

Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Soledad.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  349. 
17-23.  Our  Ladjr  of  Loneliness.— Shea.  lath.  Miss.. 
75,  1855.   Soledad — Barcia.  op.  pit.,  342. 

Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Victoria.  A  Fran- 
ciscan mission  founded  in  1677  at  Nada- 
dores,  within  the  territory  of  the  present 
state  of  Coahuila,  Mexico.  It  was  called 
also  Santa  Ro:'a,  and  familiarly  Nada- 
dores.  Raids  by  the  Toboso,  a  wild  tril>e 
of  northern  Mexico,  eom|>elled  removal 
from  its  first  site,  40  leagues  n.  k.  of 
Coahuila,  to  a  position  near  Nadadores  r., 
7  leagues n.  w.  of  that  city.  The  Indians 
collected  here  werctheCotzalesand  Manos 
Prietas,  to  which,  after  the  removal,  8Tlas- 
ealtec families wereadded.        (j.  a.s. ) 

Nuestra  Benora  de  los  Dolores  de  la  Punta. 
A  mission  founded  by  the  Queretaran 
fathers  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
Mexican  state  of  Nueva  l>eon.  The  In- 
dians gathered  here  were  the  Pitas  and 
the  Pasalves. 

Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores  del  Norte. 
A  Jesuit  mission  of  Ix>wer  California, 
founded  earlv  in  the  18th  centurv.  Ve- 
negas  (Hist.  Cal.,  n,  198-199,  1759)  says: 
"This  mission  was  joined  with  that  of  San 
Ignacio.  Within  its  district,  which  lies  30 
leagues  from  S.  Ignacio  [San  Ignacio  de 
Kadakamau]  and  in  the  latitude  of  29°, 
were  already  548  baptized  Indians." 
Taylor  states  that  this  mission  was  "made 
as  an  adjunct  to  San  Ignacio,  but  a  few- 


years  afterward  seems  to  have  been  ab- 
sorbed into  this  last  and  abandoned^  as 
were  two  or  three  pioneer  foundations  of 
the  same  kind,  before  1740."  See  also 
Browne,  Res.  Pac.  Slope,  app.,  50,  1869. 

Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores  de  los  Ais. 

A  Franciscan  mission  established  in  1716 
by  the  Spaniards  among  the  Eyeish,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sabine  r.,  Tex.,  37  leagues 
from  Natchitoches,  la,  "well  toward 
the  B. |  and  near  the  French  settlements 
already  established  on  Red  r."  of  Ixnii- 
siana.  It  was  aliandoned  during  the 
French-Spanish  hostilities  of  1719  aim  the 
mission  property  destroyed  by  the  In- 
dians, but  was  reestablished  in  1721  with 
180  natives.  In  1768  it  reported  only  11 
baptisms,  and  in  1773  was  abandoned, 
prolwibly  on  account  of  the  decimation  of 
the  F^veish  people.  See  Bancroft,  cited 
below;  (iarnson,  Texas,  1903. 

Dolores  — Bancroft.  No.  Mex.  States,  1.615.666.18S6. 
Dolorea de los  Adaea.-Ibid.,  625.  Santiaima  Virjen 
de  los  Dolores  — Austin  in  Tex.  Hist.  Ass'n  Quar., 
VII  1,2*4,  1905. 

Nuestra  Senora  del  Pilar  de  los  Adaes.  A 

presidio  established  in  Sept.  and  Oct. 
1721,  by  the  Marques  de  Aguayo,  close  to 
the  mission  of  San  Miguel  de  Linares  (or 
de  los  Adaes),  in  Texas,  and  alwmt  three- 
quarters  of  the  way  from  the  Sabine  to 
Natchitoches,  La.  It  was  occupied  until 
1773,  when  the  whole  eastern  frontier  was 
abandoned.  In  1774,  however, part  of  the 
citizens  returned  from  San  Antonio  to  the 
Trinity  and  there  founded  a  village  which 
was  called  Pilar  de  Bueareli.    ( 11.  k.  h.  ) 

Nuestra  Senora  del  FUar.-lVflH,  MS.  Diari...  1721,  in 
Mem.  de  Nueva  r>pana.  xxvui.  52.  Nuestra  Se 
iioradel  Pilar  de  los  Adaes  —  Bonilla.  Breve  Com- 
pendio.  1772.  in  Tex.  Hist.  Ass'n  Quar.,  vm.  34, 
1905.  Pilar.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  626,  W. 

Nuestra  Senora  del  Befugio.  A  mission 
founded  in  1791  by  Frav  Manuel  deSilva, 
near  the  mouth  of  Mission  r.,  flowing 
into  Aransas  bay,  Tex.  It  had  62  Karan- 
kawa  neophytes  in  1793.  It  was  main- 
tained until  1S28,  but  in  1824  the  mission 
buildings  were  al>andoned  l)ecause  of  the 
hostility  of  the  Comanche,  the  baptism  of 
neophvtes  sulwequent  to  this  time  Unng 
performed  at  the  parochial  church.  Be- 
tween 1S07  and  1828  the  missionaries 
lal>oring  at  Refugio  were  Fr.  Jose*  Manuel 
Gaitan,  Fr.  Juan-Mann  Zepulveda(  buried 
there  June  28,  1815),  Fr.  Jose  Antonio 
Diaz  de  Ixnm,  and  Fr.  Miguel  Mufloz. 
During  this  j>eriod  the  total  numliernf 
baptisms  was  204,  the  tribes  represented 
being  the  Karankawa,  Piguique,  Copane, 
Coapite,  Pamoque,  Cujan.  Malaguite,  Pa- 
jalache,  Tolioso,  Coco,  Araname,  and 
Lipan  (Libro  n  de  Bautismos,  1807-28,  in 
the  archives  of  the  parochial  church  of 
Matamoros,  Mexico).  (n.  k.  b.) 

Refugio.-Baneroft,  No.  Mex.  States.  I.  666.  668. 
1SS6. 

Nuestra  Senora  del  Bosario.  A  Francis- 
can mission  founded  in  the  fall  of  1754 
about  4  m.  s.  w.  of  Espfritu  Santo  de 
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Zuuiga  mission,  nearly  opposite  modem 
Goliad  an<l  4  m.  1  mm  San  Antonio  r..  for 
the  Karankawan  trilies,  particularly  the 
Cujanes(  Kohani ), of  theTexascoast below 
thin im  »int.  Early  missionary  effortsamong 
the  Karankawan  tribes  haa  lx*en  made  at 
Kspfritu  Santo,  founded  in  1722  by  the 
Zacatccan  Franciscans  near  the  site  of 
la  Salle's  settlement  on  I-avaca  r.  The 
hostility  of  these  trills  soon  caused  the 
removal  of  the  mission,  and  sutieequently 
the  neighboring  presidio,  Bahfa  del  Kspf- 
ritu  Santo,  to  Guadalui>e  r.     The  site 
is  now  marked  by  ruins  in  Mission  val- 
ley, Victoria  co.    From  this  time  until 
1750  the  Karankawan  tril>e8,  except  the 
CV>co,  'some  of  whom  lietore  this  were 
attracted  to  t'andelaria  mission,  were  al- 
most unaffected  by  mission  influence;  but 
in  the  year  named,  in  consequence  of  Jose 
de  Kscandon's  plan  to  colonize  t  he  whole 
coast  country  from  Panuco,  Mexico,  to 
San  Antonio  r.,  renewed   efforts  wen; 
made  to  missionize  them.    At  first  the 
government  ordered  that  an  attempt  be 
made  to  gather  them  into  Kspfritu  Santo 
de  Zufiiga  mission,  which,  at  Kscandon's 
instance,  had  been  moved  in  1749  with 
the  presidio  of  Bahfa  to  San  Antonio  r. 
At  the  same  time  the  tjuen'taran  mis- 
sionaries at  San  Antonio  made  an  effort 
to  gather  them  there.    A  quarrel  ensued, 
with  the  result  that  Esofritu  Santo  mis- 
sion, profiting  by  the  efforts  of  the  Que- 
retarans,  succeeded  in  1751  in  gathering 
temporarily  a  number  of  Karankawans, 
mainly  (  ujanes.    They  deserted  in  a  few 
weeks,  but  the  missionaries  and  Captain 
Rem  ire/,  de  la  Piszina  of  the  presidio  con- 
tinued making  efforts  to  win  theCnjanes, 
Karankawa,  Coapites,  and  Copanes  (  Ko- 
pano ). 

It  lieing  found  objectionable  to  attempt 
to  put  these  tril>es  into  the  Kspfritu  Santo 
mission  with  the  Aranames  and  Tami- 
ques,  44  since  they  are  of  different  lan- 
guages, incompatible  dispositions,  and  do 
not  like  to  lie  in  their  company,"  an 
effort  w  as  made  and  permission  obtained 
to  transfer  mission  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  los 
Dolores  de  los  Ais  from  k.  Texas  to  the 
neigh  In  irhood  of  Kspfritu  Santo,  then;  to 
reestablish  it  for  the  Karankawan  tribes. 
Objections  from  k.  Texas,  however,  re- 
sulted in  an  order  (Apr.  7,  1755)  to  found 
a  new  mission  for  the  Cujanes  (  Kohani  I, 
Coapites,  and  Karankawa.  The  Copanes 
(Kopano)  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in- 
cluded. Already,  in  consequence  of  the 
former  plan,  the  founding  of  a  new 
mission  for  these  tril»es  had  lieen  liegun 
( Nov.  1754)  by  Father  Camberos  and 
Captain  Ramfrez  de  la  Piszina.  Without 
waiting  for  the  government  to  supply 
funds,  work  was  begun  with  private  do- 
nations and  l>orrowed  means.  The  name 
given  the  mission  was  Nuestra  Sefiora 
del  Rosario,  with  the  addition,  sometimes, 


of  "de  los  Cujanes,"  the  addition  indi- 
cating the  prominence  of  the  Cujan  trilie 
in  the  mission,  and  also  the  prevalent 
usage  of  the  name  of  this  tril>e  as  a  generic 
term  for  the  Karankawan  group.  As  first 
constructed,  the  church  was  built  of  u  ood, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  stake  {talisade. 
Later  this  church  was  replaced  by  one  of 
stone.  Conversions  were  slow,  the  total 
n um tier  of  baptisms  after  four  years'  work 
being  only  21.  The  Cujanes  in  particular 
were  hard  to  manage,  and  with  difficulty 
were  kept  from  deserting.  Adequate  gov- 
ernment support  for  the  mission  was  de- 
layed until  Apr.  1758,  when  the  supplies 
that  had  lieenasked  for  were  granted,  and 
10  additional  soldiers  were  added  to  the 
garrison  at  the  neighboring  presidio. 
With  this  aid  the  mission  liecame  more 
prosjierous.  In  1708  it  was  able  to  re] .ort  a 
total  of  about  200  baptisms,  and  the  indi- 
cations are  that  at  this  time  from  100  to 
200  Indians  lived  intermittently,  at  least, 
at  the  mission.  Father  Sob's  inspected 
the  mission  in  that  year  ami  reported  it 
in  good  material  condition,  but  said  that 
the  Indians  were  very  hard  to  subdue, 
and  that  the  Co|>ancs,  some  of  whom  had 
joined  the  other  tribes  there,  had  en- 
tirely deserted  it.  In  the  same  year 
charges  were  made  to  the  government 
that  the  Indians  were  tieing  seriously 
mistreated  by  the  missionary,  Father 
Kscobar,  and  for  that  reason  were  de- 
serting. Soli's,  however,  gave  a  contrary 
report  (For  a  study  of  the  history  of 
Mission  Iiosario  to  this  point,  with  cita- 
tation  of  authorities  for  the  above  state- 
ments, see  Bolton  in  Texas  Hist.  Ass'n 
Quar.,  Oct.  1900.)  The  subsequent  his- 
tory of  this  mission  has  never  been  in- 
vestigated. Viceroy  Revilla  Gigedo  tells 
us  that  it  was  completely  aliandom  d'  in 
1781;  that  efforts  were  made  at  once  to 
reestablish  it,  but  without  success  until 
1791  (Carta  dirigida  a  la  Corte  de  Ks- 
pafia,  Dec  27,  1793).  Portillo  (A  pontes 
para  la  Historia  Antigua  de  Coahuila  y 
Texas,  310-11  ),  an  unreliable  writer,  who 
however  had  access  to  documents,  says 
that  in  1794  it  had  02  neophytes  (some of 
them  apparently  Coco ),  and  that  three 
years  later  97  Coco  and  Karankawa 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado,  after 
failing  to  gain  admission  to  Kspfritu 
Santo,  entered  Rosario  mission  Ruins 
of  the  latter  are  still  to  1m*  seen,  but  little 
remains  of  its  walls.  (u.  k.  b.) 

Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Rosario.  A  former 
Cora  pueblo  and  seat  of  a  mission  which 
had  Corapaas  a  visita.  SituaUfl  near  the 
w.  bank  of  Rio  San  Pedro,  lat.  22°  Wt  Ja- 
lisco, Mexico. — Orozco  v  Berra,  Oeog., 
280,  1804. 

Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Valle  Humbroso.  A 

Temoris  pueblo  in  Chinipas  valley,  w. 
Chihuahua,  Mexico.— Orozco  v  Berra, 
Geog.,  324,  1804. 
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Nugsouk  A  missionary  station  and 
trading  r>ost  opjiosite  Disko  id.,  w.  Green- 
lan<l. 

VmbnL- Crantz.  Hist.  Greenland,  I,  16,  1767. 

Nugumiut  ( *  inhabitants  of  the  cape  M. 
An  Fskimotril>e  occupying  the  peninsula 
lietween  Frobisher  bay  and  Cumberland 
ml.,  Baftinland.  Sealing  on  the  floes  with 
the  harpoon,  killing  walrus  at  the  floe 
edge,  and  hunting  deer  in  the  summer  are 
their  occupations.  Their  permanent  vil- 
lages are  Nugumiut,  Gperdniving,  Tornait, 
Tuarpukdjuak,  and  I  kadlik.  Other  set- 
tlements are  Akbirsiarbing,  Ekaluin,  r>a8- 
sigiakdjuak,  Kekertukjuag,  Kodlimarn, 
and  Nuvuktualung.  Pop.  alx)ut  80  in 
1883. 

New  Oummi  Lurk.— British  Admiralty  chart.  Nu- 
jumeute— Kumlicn  in  Bull.  Nat.  Mu*.  no.  1ft,  1ft, 
1*79.    Nufumiut.-B.Mis  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  K„  122, 

IKKK. 

Nugumiat.  A  winter  village  of  Nugu- 
mint  Kskimo  at  the  entrance  to  Frobisher 
liay,  Baffin  land. — Boas  in  6th  Hep.  B.  A. 
K.*  map,  1HH8. 

Nuhalk  ( Xuxaflk'f).  A  Bellacooladi vi- 
sion, embracing  the  following  8  villages, 
at  the  mouth  «»f  Bellacoola  r.,  Brit.  Col.: 
Atlklaktl,  Komkutis,  Osmakmikctlp,  Pei- 
sela,  »Sakta,  Selknta.  Stskeitl,  and  Tkeikts- 
kune.  Thev  include  the  Keltakkaua, 
Potlas,  Siatlhelaak,  Spukpukolemk,  and 
Tokoais  gentes. 

Nuchalkm*-.— Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitt.,  pt.  ft,  130, 
1.S871-IHX-  'people').  Nuqa'lkH.— Boa* in  7th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can  ,  3,  1891.  Nuqa'lkinu.— Ibid. 
(mil  'people  of).  Nuxa'lk!.— Boas  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  u,  49.  1*9*. 

Nu  lk  u  (  Xu'ikit ) .  A  Bellacoola  village  at 
the  bead  of  South  lien ti nek  arm,  Brit. 
Col.  It  is  one  <»f  the  Talio  towns. 
Nu'ik-.-Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W. Tribe*  Can.. 3.1891. 
Nu'iku.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mua.  Nat.  Hist.,  u,  49, 
189*. 

Nuimok  ( '  southern  ' ).  A  Win  tun  tribe 
formerly  living  along  lower  Stonv  cr., 
Colusa  co.,  Cal. 

Kumnom. — Kroeber.  infu,  1903  (Yuki  name  for 
Stonv  Creek  Wlntun).  Noi  Muck*. — lieiffer  in  Ind. 
ArT.  Rep  ,  28*.  l*ft*.  Nu'-i-mok. — Powers  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  hthnol..  III.  230,  1S77. 

Huk  ('the  point')-  A  village  of  the 
Kinugumiut  Eskimo  at  Port  Clarence, 
Alaska,  the  site  of  the  reindeer  station 
Teller. 

Nooke  —  Beeehey  (1827)  quoted  by  Baker,  Ueoe. 
Die  t.  Alaska,  620.  1906.  Ifo  * 


Rep.  Bur.  Edue..  map,  1 46.  1*94.  Nookmut— 
nail.  Alaska.  408.  1*70.  Nookmute.-EUiott,  Our 
Aret.  Prov.,  map.  1**6.  The  Nook.— Baker,  op. 
pit.  (name  Riven  by  "the old  timers"). 

NukaakmaU  (Xuaa'aj-mats).  A  Bella- 
coola town  on  Bellacoola  r.,  above  A se- 
nane,  Brit.  Col. 

Nuk  a'aqmaU  -  -B  >n-  In 7th  Rep.  N.W.  Tribes  Can., 
3,  1891.  Nuqa'axmaU.— Boax  In  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  II.  49,  1*9*. 

Nukaatko  {Xnkna'lko,  XuktuVtqo,  or 
Xzkaa'tko,  'one  little  water').  A  village 
of  the  Spences  Bridue  band  of  Ntlak- 
yapamnk,  on  the  n.  side  of  Thompson  r., 
43  in.  above  Lytton,  Brit.  Col. — Teit  in 
Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  n,  173,  HMJO. 


Nukchu.  Mentioned  as  a  tril>e  of  s, 
central  California,  ap|>arently  living  l>e- 
tween  San  Joaquin  and  Kings  rs.  There 
may  be  some  confusion  with  a  southern 
Moquelumnan  tribe  called  Nuchu;  or  the 
term  may  be  a  synonyTn  of  Nuchawayi  or 
Nutunutu  (q.  v.).  The  Nukchu  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  Apr. 
20,  1851,  and  were  placed  on  a  reserve 
between  Chowchilla  and  Kaweah  rs. 

Nook  choo  — Roy ee  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,7*2, 1899. 
Nook  choos.— Johtt- -on  ^1851 ;  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  61, 
32d  Cong.,  1st  K*s..  22. 1852. 

Nukhe  ('reddish-yellow  buffalo').  A 
gens  of  the  Ponca,  q.  v. 

Dorsey  in  lftth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  229.  1897  (im- 
properly so  railed).   Nuqe.— Ibid.   Nuxe.— Ibid. 

Nukhwhaiimikhl  ( Xukh-tt  hai-i-mikhl). 
A  Satnish  village  on  the  s.  w.  side  of 
Guemesid.,  n.  w.  coast  of  Washington. — 
Gibbs,  Clallam  and  Lnmnii,  38,  1863. 

Nukhwuchutun  ( Xu'-i/'  irut-U-n'-tun ) .  A 
former  village  of  the  Chetco  on  the  s. 
side  of  Chetco  r.,  Greg. — Dorsev  in  .lour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  m.  230,  1890. 

Nukits  ( Xiik'Vt*).  A  Bellacoola  village 
on  Bellacoola  r.,  above  tSnutele,  Brit. 
Col. 

Nfi'kuiU.-Boaa  in  7th  Rep.  N  W.  Tribes  Can.,  3, 
1891.  Nuk'i'U.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist..  II.  49.  191)0. 

llukitsomk  ( Xuxit*o'inx).  A  Wikeno 
village  on  Rivers  inlet,  Brit.  Col. — Boas 
in  Petermanns  Mitt.,  pt.  5,  130,  18S7. 

Nukkehkuminees.  A  village  of  Praying 
Indians,  probably  subjeet  to  the  W'am- 
panoag,  near  the  site  of  Dartmouth, 
Mass.,  containing  al>ont  120  inhabitants 
in  1098.— Kawson  and  Dan  forth  (10!>s)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Boc  Coll.,  1st  s.,  x,  132,  1800. 

Nuklako.  A  Hankutchin  village  of  82 
inhabitants  on  Yukon  r.,  near  the  mouth 
of  Klondike  r.,  just  w.  of  the  boundary 
line  between  Alaskaand  British  Columbia. 
Fort  Reliance. — IVtroff  in  lOthCensus.  Alaska,  map. 
1884.  Nu  kla-ko  — Sehwatka.  Rep.  on  Alu.ska.  86, 
188ft.  Takon  Indians  — Ibid..  84.  Tchi-car-fut-ko- 
tan.— Ibid..  86  dngalik  name). 

Nuklit.  A  Malemiut  Kskimo  village 
near  C.  Denbigh,  Norton  sd.,  Alaska. 
Noklioh.— Zajfoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  ftth 
xxi,  map.  lsftO.  Noocleet  — Baker,  Cieog.  Diet. 
Alaska.  473,  1906  (quoted  form  K  Nucleot.— Ibid. 
Nuklit.— Zaffoskin.  Deser.  Rus>.  Poss.  Am.,  i.  72, 
1847. 

Nukluak.  An  Ikogmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yukon,  opposite 
Ikogmiut  mission,  Alaska. 
Nuchljuagmjut—  Holmbety,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map. 
18ft6.  Nukluag  miout  — Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann. 
Voy., ftth  s  ,  XXI,  map.  18ft0. 

Nuklukayet  A  Tenankutchin  village, 
trading  post,  and  mission  on  the  n.  bank 
of  the  Yukon,  Alaska,  just  Ih'Iow  the 
mouth  of  the  Tanana.  Pop.  107  in  1880, 
120  in  1800.  It  is  visited  for  trade  by 
people  of  various  tribes. 
Nuolucnyette  —  Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  I>oc.  12,  42d 
Cong..  1st  sess.,  23,  1871.  Nuclukayett*.— Whym- 
per,  Alaska,  map.  1*69.  Nu  klac-i  yat.— Baker. 
Geoff.  Diet.  Alaska.  173.  1906 1 cited  form  Nuklak 

Set— Ibid.  Nuklukahvet.— Dall.  Alaska.  ">7.  1*70. 
fuklukaiet— I'etrofT  in  10th  Census,  Alaska.  12. 
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l.sm.  Huklukayet.—  Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  .62, 
KM.  Nuklukoyet. — Sehwutka,  Rep.  on  Alaska, 
97.  1885.  Huklukyet  —  Allen,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  86, 
1*87.   Nuklukyeto  —  Bniee,  Alaska,  map,  1885. 

Nukluktana  (Xukluk-t&na).  A  Tenan- 
kutehin  division  on  Tanana  r.,  Alaska, 
Mow  Tntlut  r.— Allen,  Rep.  on  Alaska, 
80,  1887. 

Nukwatsaxni»h.  A  small  body  of  Salish, 
formerly  on  a  branch  of  Skagit  r.,  in 
Whatcom  co.,  Wash.,  now  on  Swinomish 

w. 

Do-qua  chabah  —  Mallet  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  198,  1877. 
Nook-na  cham  ish — Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  17,1870.  N'qua- 
cha-miah.— <Jibbs  In  Par.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  436,  1855. 
Nu-kwat-aamiah. — Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I, 
1*0,  1*77. 

Nulaautin.  A  sept  of  the  Takulli  living 
in  the  village  of  Nulkreh,  on  Noolke  lake, 
Brit.  Col.;  pop.  56  in  1871). 

Nalo  tin  —  Krit.  Col.  map,  1872.  Nool-ke-o  tin. — 
I  hi  w  son  in  Rep.  Can.  Oeol.  Snnr.  1879-80,  30B, 
18M.  Nulaaatini.— Domenech,  Deserts  X.  Arn.,  n, 
62.  I860.  Nulaautin.— Hale,  Ethnog.  and  Philol., 
202.  1846.  Btony  Creek  band.— Cun.  Ind.  AIT.,  214, 
1902. 

Nulato.  A  Kaiyuhkhotaua  village  and 
trading  .station  on  the  x.  bank  of  \ukon 
r.,  Alaska,  about  100  m.  from  Norton  sd. 
and  550  in.  by  river  from  the  ocean.  In 
18:i8  the  Russian  Malakof  built  a  block- 
h<  >use  and  stockade  near  here,  but  shortly 
afterward,  during  his  absence,  it  was 
burned  by  the  Indians.  It  was  rebuilt  in 
1842  by  Lieut.  Zagoskin,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Vasili  Derzhavin,  whose  many 
acts  of  cruelty  let!  to  the  massacre  of  the 
entire  garrison  by  the  Koyukukhotana  in 
1851.  Later  Nulato  was  moved  2  m.  up 
the  river  to  its  present  site.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  of  St  Peter 
Claver,  and  contained  168  inhabitants  in 
1880,  118  in  1890. 

Kalatoa.— Sohwntka.  Rep.  on  Alaska,  101.  1885. 
Noulato.— Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy..  6th  s., 
XXI,  map,  1850.  Nulato.— Zagoskin,  Pescr.  Russ. 
Pmw.  Am.,  map,  1842.  Nula'to  -kho-tan'a.— Dall  in 
OMt  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  26.  1877. 

Nulatok.  A  Togiagamiut  Eskimo  village 
on  Togiak  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  211  in  1880. 

Nulahtuk.— Petroff.  Rep.  on  Alaska.  49,  1881. 
Nulatok  —Petroff  in  10th  Census.  Alaska,  17, 1884. 

Nulkreh.    The  Nulaautin  village  on 

Xoolke  lake,  s.  of  Nechaco  r.,  Brit.  Col. — 

Morice  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soe.  Can.,  x,  109, 

l«B. 

Nuloktolok.     A  Kaialigmiut  Eskimo 

village  on   the  s.  side  of  Nelson  id., 

Alaska;  pop.  25  in  1880. 
Nulakntol&g&mute. — Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  51. 
1**].  Nuloktolgamute— Nelson  (187N)  quoted  by 
Baker.  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  474,1906.  Nuloktolok.— 
Baker,  ibid.  Nulukhtulogumut.— Nelson  in  1Mb 
R*p.  B.  A.E..  pi.  II,  23,  1899. 

Ham  (Nam).  The  Earth  or  Sand  clan  of 
the  Tigua  pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 
Namtainin. — Gat*ohet,  Isleta  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.. 
18h5.   Nam-t'ai'nin.— Lummia  quoted  by  Hodge 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,1*,  350.  l896(ruini»  =  'people'). 

Numaltachi.  A  village  formerly  on  Tu- 
olumne r.,  Tuolumne  co.,  Cal.  Judg- 
ing from  its  geographic  position,  it  was 

Eitiahlv  Moquelumnan. 
lat-to^o©.— Johnson  in  Sehooleraft.  Ind. Tribes, 
jv.  407.  1854  (probably  identical).  Mumaltachi.- 
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Latham  in  Trans.  Philol. Soe.  Lond.,81, 1856.  Nu- 
mal  tachee. — Johnson,  op.  cit. 

Numawisowugi  ( Xq.mawmvdqg't  'they  go 
by  the  name  of  the  fish').  A  phratryof 
the  Sauk  and  Foxes,  including  the  Stur- 
geon, Bass,  and  Ocean  gentes;  also  the 
name  of  the  Sturgeon  gens  of  this  phra- 
trv.  (w.  j.) 

Nh  mi  w. s'-ao  uk.— Morgan,  Ane.  Soc.,  170,  1877 
(the  Kens).  Namawisowag  . — Wm.  Jones,  infn, 
1906  (the  phratryand  the  gens). 

Numeral  systems.    See  Counting. 

Numguelgar.  A  former  Chumashan 
village  near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Ban- 
croft, Nat.  Races,  i,  459,  1874. 

Nummuk  ( '  western ' ).   A  Wintun  tribe 

that  formerly  lived  on  Ruin  r.,  a  tribu- 

tarv  of  Cottonwood  r.,  Shasta  co.,  Cal. 
Nonimuk.— Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  70,  1891. 
Num'-mok.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  230, 
1877. 

Numpali.    A  former  division  of  the 

Olamentke  that  probably  resided  not  far 

from  the  Olumpali  of  Marin  co.,  Cal. 
Noumpolis.— Ch<  iris,  Voy.  Pitt.,  6,  1*22.  N  am  pall. — 
Chamisso  in  Kotzebue,  Voy.,  in,  51,  1821. 

Nun  (Sun).  Tbe  name  of  an  ancestor 
of  one  of  the  Koskimo  gentes,  sometimes 
applied  to  the  gens  itself. — Boas  in  Peter- 
manns  Mitt.,  pt.  5,  131,  1887. 

Nuua  ( 'land  ).  A Nunatogmiut Eskimo 
village  at  Pt  Hope,  Alaska;  pop.  74  in 
1880. 

Noo-na.-Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I,  11,  1877. 
Noona-agamuta.-Petroff  in  10th  Census.  Alaska, 4, 
1884. 

Nunaikak.  An  Ikogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage opposite  Koserefski,  on  the  lower 
Yukon,  Aktska;  perhaps  identical  with 
Ukak. 

Nunaikagumute.—  Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Dw.  12, 
42d  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  25,  1871. 

Nunakitit.  The  northernmost  village  of 
the  Angmagsalingmiut,  on  an  islet  at  the 
entrance  of  Sermiligak  fjord,  Greenland, 
in  lat.  65°  53';  pop.  14  in  1884.— Med- 
delelser  om  Gronland,  xxvn,  22,  1902. 

Nunaktak.  An  Ikogmiut  Eskimovillage 
above  Anvik,  on  Yukon  r.,  Alaska. 

Nunakhtagamute. — Nelson  ( 1878)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  1902.  NunakUk.— Baker,  ibid. 

Nunaktuau  ( XwuVktuau) .  An  Utkiavi- 
miut  Eskimo  summer  village  close  to 
Refuge  inlet,  Alaska.— Murdoch  in  9th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  83,  1892. 

Nunamiut.  A  Kaniagmiut  P^skimo  vil- 
lage on  Three  Saints  harbor,  Kodiak  id., 

Alaska;  pop.  160  in  1880,  80  in  1890. 
Nunjagmiut.— Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map,  112, 
1*56.  Nunochogamute.— Petroff  in  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  11,  1884.  Old  Harbor. -I bid.,  29.  Stand 
ravan.— Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  77,  1893  ("old 
harbor*:  Russian  name). 

Nunapithlugak.    A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo 

village  in  the  Yukon  delta,  on  the  right 

bank  of  Apoon  pass,  Alaska. 

Fort  Hamilton.— Baker.  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  1902. 
Nonap*klowak.— Coast  Survey  quoted  by  Baker, 
ibid..  262,  19(16.  Nunapithlugak.-Ibid.  Old  Fort 
Hamilton.— Ibid. 

Nunaria.  A  deserted  Eskimo  village  of 
the  Sidarumiut  near  Pt  Belcher,  Alaska, 
the    occupants  of     which    moved  to 
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Sedani.— Murdoch  in  9th  Hep.  B.  A.  E., 
44,  1892. 

Nunarsuak.  An  Eskimo  settlement  in 
x.  e.  Greenland,  lat.  62°  43'. — Nansen, 
First  Crossing  of  Greenland,  i,  389,  1890. 

Nunatak.  '  A  crest  or  ridge  of  rock  ap- 
pearing above  the  surface  of  the  inland 
ice  in  Greenland'— Century  Dictionary. 
From  the  Eskimo  language," in  which  tne 
word  has  the  same  form.       (a.  f.  c. ) 

NunatarBuak.  An  Eskimo  settlement 
in  w.  Greenland,  near  Ameralik  fiord. 

Nunatanuak.— Nansen.  First  Crowing  of  Green- 
land, II,  430,  1890.  Nunatochsoak  IVury.  Mv 
Arctic  Jour.,  188,  1893. 

Nunatogmiut  ( 'mountain  people' ).  An 
Eskimo  tribe  inhabiting  the  banks  of 
Noatak  r.,  Alaska,  who  formerly  ranged 
theinterior  as  farasColville  r.,  and  estab- 
lished settlement*  on  the  Antic  coast. 
They  subsisted  by  hunting  ptarmigan, 
reindeer,  and  mountain  sheen,  and  fishing 
in  the  mountain  streams.  The  coa«t  they 
visited  only  in  summer  to  sell  thefursthey 
had  trapiH^l.  They  were  a  tall,  vigorous, 
rugged  people  of  remarkably  fine  phy- 
sique. The  tribe  proper  had  42  members 
in  1890,  while  Dall  in  1875  estimated  them 
at  300.  Their  villages  are  or  were  Aniyak, 
Ipnot,  Nigaluk,  Noatak,  Nuna,  Sh'ina- 
grua,  and  Tikizat. 

Noatagamutes  — Elliott,  Our  Arctic  Prow,  map, 
1880.  Nooatoka  Mutes — Kelly,  Arctic  Eskimos, 
chart.  1890  ('timber  people').  Nooatoka. — Ibid., 
14.  Noonitagmioota. — Stone  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hiit.,  xiii,  35, 1900.  Noyatagameuta.— Hooper. 
Cruise  of  Corwin,  26,  1880.  Nunatagmut. — Nelson 
in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899.  Nuna -tangme 
on. — Richardson,  Polar  Regions,  300,  1801.  Nun  a 
tanmiun.— Murdoch  in  9th  Ren.  B.  A.  E.,  44,  1892. 
Nunato'g-mut.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  11. 
1877.  Huna  tun'g  meun.  —  Simpson  quoted  by 
Dall,  ibid. 

Nundawao  ( 'great  hill.' — Morgan).  An 
ancient  Seneca  town  near  Naples,  at  the 
head  of  Canandaigua  lake,  Ontario  co., 
N.  Y.  The  name  would  seem  to  make  it 
identical  with  the  ancient  Seneca  town 
known  to  the  French  as  Tsonnontouan. 
Conover,  however,  thinks  the  latter  was 
identical  with  Totiakto(q.  v.),  near  Men- 
don,  Ontario  co. 

Nun'-da-wa-o  —  Morgan,  League  Iroq..  6,  1851. 
Onondowa'.-J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  infn.  1889  (correct 
Seneca  form).  Tenaoutou*.— Charlevoix  (1744). 
New  France,  III,  122,  1866.  Taonnontouan.— For 
forms,  see  Seneca. 

Nunemasekalis  (Xu/7isnnms*jiilit,  'old 
from  the  beginning').  A  gens  of  the 
Tlauitsis,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. 
Nunetnaaeka'lia.— Boas  in  f.th  Rep.  X.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  54,  1S90.  Nun  KmaaK.qalis  —  Hon  *  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  1895,  330. 1897. 

Nung.  The  Earth  or  Sand  clan  of  the 
Tewa  of  Hano  pueblo,  Arizona.  Its  mem- 
bers numbered  12  in  1S93.  Cf.  Xavg. 
Hue  klic— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  39,  1891 
(Navahoname).  Van. — Fewkesin  Am.  Anthrop., 
vii.  166,  1894  (tewa  name).  Nun  —  Stephen,  op. 
cit.  (Tewa  name).    Tcu'-kai.— Ibid.  (Hopi  name). 

Ntmiliak.  A  Kaniagmiut  summer  vil- 
lage on  the  s.  w.  shore  of  Afognak  id., 
Awska. 

Malinovtkie  lietnlk.— Mnrashef  (1839)  quoted  bv 
Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  475,  1906  (•  ra*p».erry 


summer  village':  Russian  name).  Nunalik.— 
Tebenkof  quote<l  by  Baker,  ibid.  Nunlliak.— 
Ibid,  (native  name). 

Nunivagmiut.  A  tribe  of  Eskimo  in 
Alaska,  occupying  the  main  part  of  Nu- 
nivak  id.  and  a  small  district  about  C. 
Vancouver  on  the  mainland.  They  are 
a  trading  people;  polvgamy  iw  rare;  the 
women  are  not  fruit  fid  and  fade  early; 
children  are  taught  to  work,  and  a  youth 
is  not  considered  a  man  until  he  has 
killed  a  deer,  a  wolf,  or  a  beluga.  The 
kaiak  frames  are  fitted  with  the  nicest 
skill  and  covered  with  the  skins  of  the 
great  maklak  seal.  Every  boy  from  the 
age  of  10  has  his  own  kaiak,  and  many 
maidens  and  widows  have  theirs.  They 
make  sealskin  lines  to  barter  with  their 
neighliore  on  the  continent.  The  tribe 
numbered  702  in  1890.  The  village*  are 
Chulik,Inger,  Root,  Kwik,  and  Tanunak. 
Nunivagmut — Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.E..roap, 
1899.  Nunivagtnute. —  PetrofT  in  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  126,  1884.  Nunivak  people — Worman 
quoted  by  Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I,  18.  1877. 

Nunkom.  A  term  in  local  use  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  youth  of  Rev.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  (according  to  his  statement 
at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Oct.  21, 
1903),* in  the  sense  of  'boy.1  Front  nun- 
komp  (Trumbull,  Natick  Diet.,  90,  228, 
283,  1903),  'a  young  man',  'aboy',  in  the 
Massachuset  dialect.  (a.  r.  c.) 

Nunnahidihi.    See  Path  Killer. 

Nunnepoag.  A  village,  probably  of  the 
Wampanoag,  on  Marthas  Vineyard. Mass., 

in  1098,  containing  about  84  inhabitants. 
Numpang.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  bk.  2. 118.  1848.  Nun- 
nepoag—Rawson  and  Danforth  (1698)  in  Maw. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  1st  s.,  x,  131.  1809. 

Nunni  {'fish').    A  clan  of  the  Roi 

phratry  ot  the  Chickasaw. 
Nanni.— Morgan  misquoted  bv  Gatachet,  Creek 
Mlgr.Leg.,  1,96.1884.  Nun  ni  —  Morgan,  Anc.  Soc., 
163.  1877. 

Nunochok.  A  Magemiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage in  the  Big  Lake  region,  Alaska;  pop. 
40  in  1880.  135  in  1890. 

Nunachanaghamiut. — Eleventh  Census.  Alaska, 
111.  1893.  Nunachara  gamut— Baker,  Geog.  Diet. 
Alaska,  475, 190C  (quoted from).  Nunachogumut. — 
Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899.  Hunoch- 
ogamute. —  Tenth  Census.  Alaska,  11,  1884.  Nuno 
chok  —  Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  475, 1906. 

Nuntaneuck.  An  unidentified  tribe,  but 
possibly  Siouan,  mentioned  by  Ixtlerer 
(Discov.,  2,  1072)  as  speaking* the  com- 
mon language  of  the  Monacan,  Nahyssan, 
Saponi,  and  others,  and  as  having  occu- 
pied the  piedmont  country  of  Virginia- 
Carolina  jointlv  with  those  tribes  after  the 
extinction  of  the  Tacci. 
Nuntaly.—  Lederer,  op.  cit. 

Nununyi  ( Ximft'fiyl,  *  wild-potato  place,' 
from  vunu  'wild  potato').  A  former 
Cherokee  settlement,  sometimes  known 
as  Potato  Town,  on  Oconaluftee  r..  near 
the  present  Cherokee,  Swain  co.,  N.  C. 
A  large  mound  marks  the  site.  (j.  m.  ) 
Nuanha— Bartram,  Travels,  371.  1792. 

Nunvognlukhluguk  ('big  lake').  An 
Eskimo  village  of  the  Raialigamiut  in  the 
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Big  Lake  region,  Alaska.— Nelson  in  18th 
Rep.  15.  A.  K.,  map,  1899. 

Nuokan.  A  Yuit  Eskimo  village  at 
East  cape,  Sitaria. 

Nukaa.— Humboldt,  New  Spain.  II,  344.1822.  Nu- 
okan.— Krau»c  in  Deutsche  Geog.  Bliitt.,  V,  80. 
map,  1882. 

Noquiage.  A  Cayuga  village  in  1750  at 
the  ft.  k.  corner  of  Seneca  lake,  on  the  out- 
let, in  Seneca  CO.,  N.  Y. 
Nuqiage. — Conover.  Kan.  and  Geneva  MS..B.  A.  K. 
Huouia^a. — Cammerhuff  ( 1750)  quoted  byConover, 
ibiu. 

Nurata.  A  settlement  of  the  Sikosuil- 
anniut,  e.  of  King  cape,  Baffin  land.— 
Boas  In  6th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  421,  1888. 

Huri.  A  pueblo  of  the  Nevome  and 
seat  of  a  Sjmnish  mission  founded  in  1622; 
situated  on  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Yaqui, 
lat.  2S°,  Ion.  1011°,  Sonora,  Mex.  Pop. 
180  in  1678,  41  in  1730.  The  inhabitants, 
also  called  Nuri  or  Nure,  probably  spoke  a 
dialect  slightly  different  from  the  Nevome 
proj>er. 

kurea, — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  351, 1S4V4  ("habita- 
dorr*  del  pueblo de  Nuri " ).  Nuri. — Rivera  (1730) 
QDOted  by  Bancroft.  Xo.  Mex.  States,  I.  514,  1884. 
S  Joaquin  ySta  Ana  (Nuri). — Zapata  (1678)  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  ibid.,  246. 

Nursoorooka.  A  Tuscarora  village  in 
North  Carolina  in  1701.  Johnson,  a 
Tuscarora,  thinks  the  wort!  may  be  from 
Xasuralrie,  'where  there  are  wild  pars- 
nips';  Hewitt  thinks  the  termination 

ootid  refers  to  a  fork  of  a  stream. 
Horsoorooka.— Lawson  (1709),  Xorth  Carolina. 
3X1,  1*H).   Hjra-ia-ru'-kaa.-HewItt,  infn,  1886 
(Tuscarora  form). 

Nusatsem  ( Xum'toEtn ) .  A  Bellacoola 
settlement  at  the  junction  of  Nusatsem  and 
Bellaeoola  rs.,  Brit.  Col. — Boas  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  n,  49,  1898. 

Nnsehtsatl.  A  division  of  Salish  for- 
merly around  South  bay  (Henderson  in- 
let),  Wash.,  now  on  Nisqualli  res.  Pop. 
30  in  1879. 

■oo-«ah  ehatl.-Steven*  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  458, 1854. 
Hot  mth  ch.U.-Gibhs  in  I*ae.  R.  R.  Rep..  I.  435. 
18>5.  NiuehUaU.-Gibb*  in  Cotit.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i. 
17*.  1*77.   South  Bay.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  242,  1879. 

Haihagagmiat.  An  Eskimo  tribe  of 
Alaska,  inhabiting  the  tanks  of  Igushik, 
Wood,  and  Nushagak  rs.  and  the  shores 
of  Nushagak  bay.  Their  villages  are 
near  together  and  have  large  structures  in 
which  great  festivals  are  neld.  Women 
as  well  as  men  perform  in  the  masques. 
The  men  are  skilful  hunters  and  good 
ivory  carvers.  In  the  interior  they  build 
comfortable  houses  of  wood  and  use 
birch  bark  canoes.  The  tribe  numbered 
1 70  in  1890.  The  villages  are:  Agivavik, 
Agulukpuk,  Akak,  Akuliukpak,  Akuli- 
vikchuk,  Anagnak,  Angnovchak,  Annu- 
gamok.  Ekuk,  Golok,  Igivachok,  Igushik, 
Insiachak,  Kakuak,  Kalignak,  Kanaka- 
nak,  Kanulik,  Mulehatna,  Napai,  Nusha- 
gak, Stugarok,  Tikchik.Trinichak,  Vuikh- 
tulik,  and  Yaoherk. 

Ifuahagmgmut.— Rink,  fckimo  Tribes,  32.  1887. 
Ifmhegmcmut.— Nelaon  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  K..  maj>. 
•->■.  Nu»herfarmuU«.-Dttll  in  1'roe.  A.  A.  A. 
8..  267,  1869. 
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Nushagak.  A  Nushagagmiut  village, 
Russian  Orthodox  mission,  and  trading 
post  at  the  mouth  of  Nushagak  r., 
Alaska.  The  redoubt  and  trade  station 
of  Alexandrovsk  was  founded  there  by 
Alexander  Baranof  in  1819,  and  the  Mo- 
ravian mission  of  Carmel  was  established 
by  Americans  in  1886  at  Kanulik,  1}|  »»• 
above.  Pop.  178  in  1S80,  268  in  1890, 
excluding  Bradford  (i>op.  166),  Carmel 
(pop.  1H9),  and  Millerton  (pop.  165);  in- 
cluding these,  788  in  1900. 

Meihagak.— Baker.  Geo«.  Diet.  Alaska,  476.  1906 
(quoted  form*.  Nu»hagak.— Ibid,  (proper  form). 
Nushegak.— PetrofT.  Rep.  on  Alaska,  46,  1x81. 

Nushaltkagakni  ('spring  people'}. 
A  division  of  the  Modoc  at  the  head- 
waters of  Lost  r.,  s.  w.  Oreg.,  near  Bo- 
nanza. 

Niuhaltxagakai.— Gatvchet  in  Cont.  X.  A.  Ethnol., 
II,  pt.  I,  xxxv,  1890.    Spring -people.— Ibid. 

Nushekaayi  ( *  people  back  of  the  fort'). 
A  Tlingit  division  among  the  Chilkat,  l>e- 
longing  to  the  Raven  clan.  They  are  said 
to  be  closely  related  to  the  Hlukahadi. 
Nucekaa'yi.— Swanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1901. 
Nusche  kaari.— Krause,  Tliukit  Ind.,  116,  1885. 

N ashemouck.  An  Algonouian  village  in 
1608  about  the  mouth  of  Nanjemoy  cr., 
Charles  co.,  Md.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i, 
map,  repr.  1819. 

Nuskek  ( Xutufa! ) .  A  Bellacoola  town 
on  North  Bentinck  arm,  Brit.  Col. — Boas 
in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  n,  48, 1898. 

Nuakelit  ( Xuxq.'E'lst ) .  A  Bellacoola  vil- 
lage on  Bellacoola  r.  above  Tskoakkane, 
Brit  Col.  The  j»eople  of  this  place  were 
subdivided  into  3  gentes,  2  of  which  were 
called  Tlakaumoot  and  Kookotlane. 
lfu'tk''Elat.— B<m«  in  7th  Kep.  X.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
3,1891.  Huak-'KlitKmll.— Ibid.  (-A1m>i  = 'people'). 
NuwiiE'Ut.-Boafl  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Xat.  Hist., 
II,  49,  1898. 

Nussamek.  A  village,  orobably  Algon- 
<)uian,on  Potomac  r.,  afx>ut  Doncaster, 
Charles  co. ,  Md. ,  in  1608.  1 1  was  leagued 
with  the  Nacotchtankand  Moyawance  in 
a  war  against  the  Potomac. 

Nazatica.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  It,  86,  repr.  Vto.9. 
Nutsamek.— Ibid.,  I, map.  Pasatieana.— Ibid.,  II,  78. 

Nutltleik  (  A*u i.Lt'ix ) .  A  Bellac< >ola  v i  1- 
lage  on  Bellacoola  r.  above  Nuskelst,  Brit. 
Col 

KuLLi'ix.— Boa«  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hi*t..  It, 
49, 189*.  Hutltle'iq.-BoH»  in  7th  Hep.  X.  W.  Tribes 
Cau.,3, 1891. 

Nut  n  ur.  A  former  village  of  the  Kalin- 
daruk  division  of  the  Costanoan  family 
of  California. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner, 
Apr.  20,  1860. 

Nutonto.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Inez  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Natqiu  (Xu'lqiu,  'warriors';  sing.: 
nu'Uuf).  The  warrior  organization  of 
the  Cheyenne  (q.  v.),  consisting  of  6  or 
more  societies.  (j.  If, ) 

Natrecho.  Mentione<l  as  a  tril>e,  secm- 
ingly  Motjuelumman,  formerly  on  Fresno 
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r.,  Cal.— We*sells  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cong.,  3d  was.,  30,  1857. 

Nutria  (Span.:  'otter';  also  Ims  Xu- 
tria*,  'the  otters' ;  native  name  Tti'iahvin, 
'seed  (corn)  place,'  or  'planting  place'). 
A  Zufii  farming  village  at  the  headwaters 
of  an  upiwr  branch  of  Zufii  r.,  a  boat  23  m. 
n.  e.  of  Zufii,  Valencia  co.,  N.  Mex. ;  occu- 
pied only  during  the  season  of  planting 
and  harvesting  except  by  one  or  t  wo  fami- 
lies. In  the  vicinity  there  are  prehis- 
toric ruins,  also  popularly  known  by  the 
same  name.  For  plan  ami  description 
of  the  pueblo,  see  Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  94,  1891. 

Natriaa— Locw  in  Ann.  Rep.  Wheeler  Surw.app. 
ix.  178. 1875  (misprint ).  Neutriaa  — Klett  in  Pop. 
Sci.  Mo.,  688,  Sept.  1874.  Nutria.— Onmmim  map 
form  (also  Ijm  Nutrias).  Ta'-ia  kwe.— Cashing  in 
Millstone.  ix.55.Apr.  1kn4  (•  peopleof  the  planting 
town':  Zuftl name).  Tai'-ya.— Ibid. .225. Dec.  1884. 
Tola.— Fewkesin  Jour.  Am.  Eth.and  Arch., 1, 100, 
1891  (probablv  identical).  To-ya.— Bandolier  in 
Revne  d*  Ethnog..  202.  1886.  To-y-a.— Bandolier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  tv.840,  1892. 

Nutun  (Xutft'n).  An  Ita  Eskimo  set- 
tlement on  the  s.  shore  of  Inglelield  gulf, 
n.  Greenland. — Stein  in  Petermanns 
Mitt.,  no.  9,  man,  1902. 

Nutunutu.  A  Vokuts  ( Mariposan )  tribe 
formerly  living  on  lower  Kings  r.,  Cal. 
They  were  on  the  Fresno  reserve  in  1801, 
and  with  the  Wimilchi  numbered  180. 
Sulweuuently  they  were  almost  extermi- 
nated by  white  settlers,  but  two  or  three 
Nutunutu  survive  among  neighboring 
tril>es.  The  name  is  also  pronounced 
Nutuntu,  and  in  the  plural  is  Nutantisha. 

Mon  to-tM.— Wessells  (1853)  in  H.  B.  Ex.  Doc.  76. 
34th  Cong.,  3d  sesa.,  32, 1857  (probably  identical). 
Na-too'-na-ta. — Merriam  in  Srienee,  XIX,  916,  1904 
(or,  NAtoon'A-ta).  No-toan'-ai-ti. — Powers  inCont. 
N.  A.Ethnol.,  III. 370, 1877.  Notonato*.— Bancroft, 
Nat.  Baces,  i,  456,  1874.  No- ton-no- toa. — Jolinston 
( 1851 )  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  61.  32d  Cong.,  1st  sew.,  23, 
1852  (mentioned  as  distinct  from  No-ton-t«><>s,  but 
apparently  the  name  i.  No  to  no  to* — McKec  vt  al. 
in  bid.  Aff'.Bcp.,22:t, 1851.  No-ton  tooa— Johnston, 
op.  rit..  22  (see  Notonnolos).  Notoowtaaa. — Hen- 
ley in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  511,  1H.54.  Notototena.— Tay- 
lor in  C.il.  Farmer,  June  22,  1860.  No- tow-too. — 
Barbour  (1852)  in  Sen.  Ex.  1><k\  4,S2d  Cong.,  upec. 
sess.,  254,  1853.  Nutonetooa. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Far- 
mer, June  8,  i860.  Nutuntu — A.  L.  Krwber,  lnf n, 
1906.  Nutunutu.— Kroeber in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am. 
Archscol.  and  Ethnol.,  u,  360,  1907. 

Nutzotin.  A  band  of  the  Tenankutchin 
living  near  the  headwaters  of  Tanana  r., 
Alaska.  Thev  occupy  the  villages  of  Nan- 
dell  and  Tethng. — Allen,  Rep.  on  Alaska, 
137,  1887. 

Nnvajalung.  A  fall  settlement  of  Talir- 
pingmiut  Okomiut  Eskimo,  on  the  s.  w. 
sbore  of  Cnml>erland  h1.,  Bailin  land. — 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Nuvajen  ('the  capes').  An  Okomiut 
Eskimo  winter  village  of  the  Talirning- 
miut  on  the  w.  shore  of  Cuml>erland  sd.; 
pop.  26  in  1883. 

Newboyant.— Kumlien  in  Bull.  Nat.  Mus.,  no.  15. 
15.  1879.  Nuvujen.— Boas  in  6th  Bep.  B.  A.  E.,  426, 
1KS5. 

Nuvuktualnng.  A  summer  village  of 
the  Nugutniut  Eskimo  on  Frobisher  bay, 


s.  e.  Baffin  land.  — Boan  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,map,  1888. 

Nuvuug.  An  Aivilirmiut  Eskimo  win- 
ter village  on  Melvilje  penin.,  N.  k.  of  the 
entrance  to  Lyon  inlet. 

Noowook.— Lyons,  Priv.  Jour.,  315. 1824.  Nuruk. — 
Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  x  v.  6.  1901. 
Nuvukdjuaq.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map.  188*. 
Nuvung. — ibid.,  449. 

Nuwuak.  A  Kangmaligmiut  Eskimo 
village  at  Manning  pt,  Alaska. — Da  II  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  map,  1877. 

Nuwuk  ('point').  The  principal  vil- 
lage of  the  Nuwukiniut  at  Pt  Barrow, 
Alaska.  Pop.,  according  to  Dr  Simpson, 
309  in  1853;  according  to  Petroff,  200  in 
1880;  according  to  Murdoch,  150  or  160 
in  1883;  according  to  Kellv,  less  than  100 
in  1890;  152  in  1900,  including  Ongove- 
henok,  a  winter  village  on  Kugrua  r.,  and 
the  refuge  and  whaling  station. 
Kokmullit— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map, 
1884  (corrupted  from  Kunmudlin,  'distantoneV, 
used  by  the  Eskimo  of  Norton  sd.).  Noowoo. — 
Kelly.  A  ret.  Eskimos,  14, 1890.  Noo'wooh.— Baker. 
Ueog.  Diet.  Alaska,  476.  1906  (quoted  form). 
Noowook. — 1\  S.  Coast  Surv.  map.  1898.  Nuwuk.— 
Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  43.  1892. 

Nuwukmiut  ('people  of  the  point'). 
An  Eskimo  tribe  of  Pt  Barrow,  Alaska. 
They  belong  in  race  and  language  to  the 
pure  Eskimo  stock,  and  are  small  in  stat- 
ure, robust  and  muscular,  with  full  faces, 
spare  bodies,  shapely  hands  and  feet,  low, 
broad  foreheads,  narrowing  toward  the 
crown;  short,  broad  noses,  high  cheek 
bones,  full  lips,  especially  the  under  one; 
cheeks  often  ruddy,  and  a  skin  of  yel- 
lowish brown,  varying  in  some  to  a  bru- 
nette almost  European,  in  some  to  a 
coppery  hue.  Their  eyes  are  brown,  of 
various  shades,  often  bright  and  hand- 
some. The  hair  is  black,  perfectly 
straight,  and  thick,  but  short;  beards 
scanty.  They  are  not  prolific,  and  are 
dying  out.  Gray  hair  in  uncommon,  but 
wrinkles  apj>ear" early.  The  large,  regu- 
lar teeth  are  worn  away  by  the  various 
uses  to  which  the  Eskimo  nut  them,  and 
few  of  either  sex  reach  the  age  of  60. 
Pop.  33  in  1900.  Their  villages  are 
Isutkwa,  Nuwuk,  Pernyu.  Ongovehenok, 
and  Si  nam. 

Kokmnlect.-Kelly.  Aret.  Eskimos.  14. 1890  (given 
as  the  name  of  the  old  Eskimo  dialect  of  the 
Arctic  coast  tribes  from  Icy  cape  to  Pt  Barrow). 
Noowoo  Muter— Kelly,  ibid.,  chart.  Nugumut  — 
Zajroskin.  Descr.  Ruhs.  Poss.  in  Am.,  I.  71,  1847. 
Nuwukmut  — Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  t,  11. 
I.s77.  Nuwung-me-un. — Bichardson,  Polar  Re- 
gions. 300,  1861.  Nuwu'nmiun.— Murdoch  in  9th 
Rep.  B.  A.  F...  13,  1892. 

Nyack  {XaUuj,  'point',  'corner '}.  A 
former  village,  probably  of  the  I  nami 
division  of  the  Delawares,  on  the  w.  bank 
of  Hudson  r.  about  the  present  Nyack, 
in  Rockland  co.,  N.  Y.  The  tract  was  sold 
and  the  Indians  were  removed  in  1652. 
Naiack.— Schoolcraft  in  Proc.  N.  Y.  Hlst.Soc.,  107. 
18-14.  Naieck  —  Doe. of  1652  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.. 
\iv,  190,  18s3.  Najack.— Doc.  of  1660,  ibid.,  xtn, 
167,  Ihmi.  Najeek— Treaty  of  1660,  ibid.,  148. 
Najeek.-Doc.  of  1656.  ibicf..  XtV.  365, 1883.  Nay 
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ack— Deed  of  1657.  ibid.,  891.  Nayeck.— Treat  v 
of  164/>.  ibid.,  xiii.  IS,  1881.  Neyick.— Doc.  of  1649, 
ibid..  25.  Hyacka.— Clark.  Onondaga,  i.  IK.  1M3. 
Hyeck— Treaty  of  1645  quoted  by  Kuttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R..  118,  18T2. 

Nyack.  A  settlement  in  1680,  presum- 
ably of  the  Canarsee,  about  the  present 
site  of  Ft  Hamilton,  Kings  co.,  w.  I»ng 
id.,  N.  Y.  At  a  later  period  the  occu- 
pants removed  to  Staten  id. ,  near  bv.  See 
Kuttenber,  Ind.  Geog.  Natnes,  92,'liK)6. 

Nyhatta.  A n  unidentified  tribe  of  Ixm- 
isiana,  apparently  populous,  met  three 
days'  journey  up  Tassenocogoula  ( Red )  r. 
from  the  Hutna  village  in  1699. — Iberville 
in  Margry,  Dec.,  iv,  179,  1880. 

Ny  Ht-rrnhut.  An  Eskimo  settlement 
and  German  Moravian  missionary  post 
near  Godthaab  on  the  w.  coast  of  Green- 
land. 

Hew  Hernhut.— Kane.  An  t.  Explor..  I.  453,  1856. 
Vev  Hrrrnhut  — Thompson,  Moravian  Mi««..  208, 
1886.  Hy  Harrnhut.— Nansen,  Fir*t  Crossing,  II, 
172,  1890. 

Nyhougoulaa.  One  of  the  7  Taensa  vil- 
lager in  the  1 7th  century.  — Iberville(  1699 ) 
in  Margry,  Dec.,  iv,  179,  1880. 

Hyuchirhaan  ('openings').  The  pres- 
ent Tuscarora  village  near  Lewiston, 
Niagara  co.,  N.  Y.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Oa-a-no  pa — Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  428,  1K51  Ton 
the  mountains':  Seneca  name).  Ga  a  no  geh — 
Ibid.,  469.  Oi  a  no"  ge'  —  '  N.  B.  Hewitt.  Inf'n, 
1886  (Seneca  form).  Qa-o-no'-gah.— Morgan,  op. 
cit..  432.  Hya  tcir-ha  'a*.— Hewitt,  inf  n,  1886  (Tu»- 
carora  name;  te— eh). 

Nzatzahatko  ( X1  zatzalintko,  'clear 
water' ).  A  village  of  the  Ntlakyapamuk 
on  Fraaerr.,  Brit.  Col.,  just  below  Cisco. — 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  5, 

Oahgwadaiya  (Hot  Bread).  A  Seneca 
chief  who  signed  the  deed  to  the  Tusca- 
rora, Mar.  30,  1808,  being  then  called 
Captain  Hot  Bread.  The  name  of  another 
Hot  Bread  apjiears  on  this  deed.  Oah- 
gwadaiya  was  short  and  dark,  a  leading 
man  and  orator,  and  was  chief  of  a  village 
opposite  Avon,  N.  Y.,  in  1790,  when  he 
was  called  Gwakwadia.  In  1797  his  name 
appears  as  Ahquatieya.  He  died  of 
smallpox.  (w.  m.  b.) 

Oakfuskee.  A  former  Upper  Creek  town 
on  both  sides  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  Ala.,  about 
35  m.  above  Tukabatchi,  possibly  on  the  s. 
boundary  of  Cleburne  co.,  where  a  village 
of  the  same  name  now  stands.  The  Oak- 
fuskee Indians  on  the  b.  bank  of  the  river 
came  from  3  villages:  Chihlakonini,  Hu- 
hlitaiga,  and  Chukahlako.  I  n  1 799  Oak- 
fuskee, with  its  180  warriors  and  7  branch 
ullages  on  the  Tallapoosa  (with  270  war- 
riors), was  considered  the  largest  commu- 
nity of  the  Creek  confederacy.  The  7 
villages  were  Atchinaalgi,  Imukfa,  Ipi- 
sogi,  Niuvaka,  Sukaispoka,  Tallahassee, 
Tukabatchi,  and  Tukhtukagi.  (a.  s.  o.  ) 
Akfaaki.— <lat*chet.  Creek  Migr. Leg..  I.  139.  1884; 
II.  185.  1888.  Lower  Oakfaake.— Burt  ram,  Trav., 
4*1  1791.  Oakbuaky— Fin  nelson  (1792)  in  Am. 
State   Pap..  Ind.  Aff..  I.  W9,   1S32  (misprint). 

"  (1792),  ibid..  312.  Oak 


fuaky.— Flint,  Ind.  Ware,  202. 1833.  Oakiuakeea.— 

Niles  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  4th  v,  555, 1861. 
Oakpuakee.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.  (1827).  420.  1N37. 
Oc-fua-kee  —  Hawkins  (1799).  Sketch,  45.  1848. 
Ockfuakee. — Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776.  Oek 
fuaaet.— Lattre,  map  U.  6.,  1784.  Okfuaki.— <Jat- 
schet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  I,  139,  1884;  li,  185.  1888. 
0k  whua-ke  — Adair,  Am.  Inds..  257,  1775.  Upper 
Oakfuake— Bartram,  Travels.  461,  1791. 

Oakfuskee.    A  Creek  town  on  Deep  fork 
of  Canadian  r.,  Okla. 

Akfaaki.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  139.  1884; 
it,  185,  1888.   Okfuaki.— Ibid. 

Oakfuskndshi  ('little  Oakfuskee').  A 
former  small  Vpi>er  Creek  village  on  Tal- 
lapoosa r.,  4  in.  above  Niuyaka  and  24  in. 
above  Oakfuskee,  in  e.  Ala.  The  town 
was  destroyed  by  Gen.  White  in  1813. 
It  in  probable  that  the  people  were  colo- 
nists from  Little  Oakfuskee  (Chihlako- 
nini) on  Chattahoochee  r.,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  Georgians  in  1793.  See 
Chihlakonini. 

Little  Ockfuake.— Pickett.  Hist.  Ala.,  557.  1896. 
Little  Okfuaki.— Hckett,  Hist.  Ala.,  11.  299,  1851. 
Oc-fue-coo-che  —  Hawkins  (1799).  Sketeh,  51,  1818. 
Okfuaku'dahi.-<Jntschet. Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  l.  140. 
18H4. 

Oapart.  A  former  Papago  rancheria  be- 
tween San  Xavier  del  Bac  and  the  Gila  r. 
ins.  Arizona;  visited  by  Father Garees  in 
1775,  and  bv  Anza  and  Font  in  1780. 
Ditt  pax.— Ansa  and  Font  (1780)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, Arte,  and  N.  Mex.,  392, 1889.  Oapara.— Arri- 
civita,  Croniea  Serafiea,  u,  416,  1792.  Oitapara. — 
Anza  and  Font  ( 1780)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  392,  18*9.  Oytapara. — Garefa  (1775), 
Diary.  64, 1900.  Oytapayta.— Anraand  Font  <  17K0) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Art*,  and  N.  Mex.,  392.  18H9. 
Pueblo  Tiejo.— Ibid. 

Oat  (Ofi/).  The  Raccoon  clan  of  the 
Caddo.— Moonev  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1093,  1896. 

Oatka  ( cy-at-hx) .  A  former  small  Seneca 
village  on  the  site  of  Scottsville,  on  the  w. 
bank  of  Genesee  r.,  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y. — 
Morgan  League  Iroq.,  434,  468,  1851. 

0'Bail.    See  Cornphmter. 

Obaldaquini.  A  mission  village,  prob- 
ably on  the  lower  Georgia  coast,  which 
was  among  those  that  revolted  against  the 
Spaniards  in  16K7.— Barcia,  Knsavo,  287, 
1723. 

Obayos.  A  tribe  formerly  living  in  the 
province  of  Coahuila,  n.  e.  Mexico,  and 
gathered  into  the  mission  of  San  Francisco 
de  Coahuila  a  quarter  of  a  league  x.  of 
Monclova  (Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  302, 
1864).    It  was  probably  of  Coahuiltecan 

0'Beal.  0'Beel.    Sec  Cornplanter. 

Obidgewong.  A  Chippewa  and  Ottawa  . 
settlement  on  the  w.  short?  of  L.  Wolseley, 
Manitoulin  id.  in  L.  Huron,  Ontario,  con- 
taining 17  inhabitants  in  1884,  but  reduced 
to  7  in  "1906.  Their  reserve  consists  of  400 
acres.  They  cultivate  the  soil,  are  good 
bushnien.and  in  winter  cut  ties  and  posts 

which  they  ]*-cl  and  sell  in  summer. 
Obidgewong, -^-Canadian  official  form.  Wabi'tig- 
wayang  —  Win.  Jones,  infn,  1905  (oorrert  name). 

Obodeus.  Given  bv  Ker  (Travels,  195, 
1816),  as  the  name  of  a  tribe  living  on 
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upper  Red  r.,  apparently  in  w.  Texas. 
Not  identified,  and  probably  imaginary. 

Obozi.  One  of  tbe  30  tribes  of  Texas 
said  bv  Juan  Sabeata,  a  Jumano  Indian,  to 
have  lived  in  1683  on  "Nueces"  r.,  3  days' 
journey  eastward  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Conehos  (Cnizate  in  Mendoza,  Viage, 
MS.  in  A  rchivo  General).  It  has  not  been 
identified,  although  some  of  the  others  in 
his  list  have  been.  The  Nueces  r.  men- 
tioned by  him  was  not  necessarily  the 
modern  Nueces.  (h,  e.  k.  ) 

Obsidian.  A  volcanic  glass  much  used 
by  the  Indian  tribes  for  implements  and 
ornaments.  It  is  generally  black  or 
blackish  in  color,  but  some  varieties  are 
brownish,  reddish,  and  greenish  in  hue, 
and  sometimes  display  mottled  effects. 
Occasionally  it  is  translucent,  and  in  rare 
instances  fully  transparent  It  is  not 
found  in  the  "  United  States  e.  of  the 
Rocky  mts.,  but  occurs  in  enormous 
bodies  in  Yellowstone  Park,  in  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
Idaho,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  in  other  western  states.  The  more 
homogeneous  masses  of  obsidian  are  easily 
broken  up,  and  are  flaked  into  desired 
shapes  with  less  difficulty  than  any  other 
kind  of  stone.  Considerable  evidence  of 
the  shaping  of  implements  is  observable 
in  Yellowstone  Park,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Obsidian  canyon,  "where  a 
body  of  nearly  solid  glass  *100  ft  or  more 
in  thickness,  is  exposed  (Holmes).  More 
extensive  workings  have  been  located  in 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California, 
but  no  quarries  of  importance  are  known. 
Implements  of  obsidian  are  rare  e.  of  the 
Rocky  mts.  Occasional  flaked  specimens 
have  been  found  in  the  mounds,  and  a 
remarkable  deposit  of  implements  was 
discovered  in  a  burial  mound  on  How- 
well  farm,  near  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  This 
deposit,  unearthed  by  Moorehead  in 
1892  and  now  preserved  in  the  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Chicago, 
consists  of  several  hundred  beautifully 
shaped  blades  of  large  size  and  remarkable 
conformation,  as  well  as  man  v  smaller  ob- 

C"  icts,  not  a  few  of  which  have\)een  injured 
y  exposure  to  fire  on  an  earthen  altar. 
The  material  is  black  throughout,  though 
slightly  translucent  when  seen  in  thin 
section.  Its  origin  can  not  be  determined. 
The  nearest  dej>osit  of  similar  character 
in  place  is  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  1,600 
miles  away;  but  as  no  trace  of  the  manu- 
facture of  implements  of  this  character 
has  been  found  in  that  section,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  material  was  brought 
from  Mexico  or  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
the  known  deposits  in  the  former  coun- 
try, in  the  state  of  Hidalgo,  being  1,600 
m.,  and  in  the  latter,  Napa and  other  cos. 
in  California,  2, 000  in.  away.  Along  with 
theobsidian  implements  were  found  many 


implements  and  ornaments  made  of  cop- 
per, shell,  and  other  substances  obtained 
from  distant  localities. 

Many  exceptionally  interesting  objects 
made  of  obsidian  are  found  in  the  Pacific 
states.  These  include  beautifully  shaped 
blades,  probably  used  as  knives  (q.  v.), 
obtained  mostly  from  the  living  tribes,  the 
larger  measuring  more  than  30  in.  in 
length  and  5  in.  in  width;  knife  blades 
of  sickle  or  hook  shape  from  mounds 
near  Stockton,  Cal.  (Meredith,  Holmes), 
and  large  numticrs  of  delicately  shaped 
arrowpoints  from  the  valley  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. The  larger  knives  were  in- 
tended for  ceremonial  rather  than  for 
ordinary  use.  Of  these,  Powers  says: 
"There  are  other  articles  paraded  and 
worn  in  this  and  other  ceremonial  dances 
which  they  will  on  no  account  part  with, 
at  least  to  an  American,  though  they 
sometimes  manufacture  them  to  order 
for  one  another.  One  of  these  is  the 
flake  or  knife  of  obsidian  or  jasix*r.  I 
have  seen  several  which  were  15  in.  or 
more  in  length  and  about  2\  in.  wide 
in  the  widest  part.  Pieces  as  large  as 
these  are  earned  aloft  in  the  hand  in 
the  dance,  wrapped  with  skin  or  cloth  to 
prevent  the  rough  edges  from  lacer- 
ating the  hand,  but  the  smaller  ones  are 
mounted  on  wooden  handles  and  glued 
fast.  The  large  ones  can  not  be  purchased 
at  any  price,  but  I  procured  some  about 
0  in.  long  at  $2.50  apiece.  These  are 
not  properly  'knives,  but  jewelry  for 
sacred  purposes,  passing  current  also  as 
money.  More  recent  and  detailed  ac- 
counts are  given  by  Goddard,  Kroeber, 
and  Rust.  Kroeber  describes  at  some 
length  the  use  of  the  knives  in  ceremonies 
and  refers  to  them  as  primarily  objects  of 
wealth.  On  account  of  its  brittleness 
implements  of  obsidian  were  sha]>ed 
usually  by  flaking,  but  rare  specimens 
have  been  produced,  or  at  least  finished, 
by  pecking  and  grinding.  (See  Stone- 
work. 

Consult  Goddard  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub., 
Am.  Archfcol.  and  Ethnol.,  i,  no.  1,  1903; 
Holmes  (1)  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1902,  1903, 
(2)  in  Am.  Nat.,  xm,  1879,  (3)  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  n,  1900;  Kroeber?  ibid.,  vn, 
1905;  Kunz,  Gems  and  Precious  Stones, 
1890;  Meredith  ( 1  )in  Moorehead,  Prehist. 
Impls.,  1900,  (2)  in  I.and  of  Sunshine, 
ii,  no.  5,  1899;  Moorehead  in  The  An- 
tiquarian, i,  pts.  10  and  11,  1897;  Powers 
inCont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  1877;  Ralston  in 
The  Archaeologist,  n,  1898;  Rust  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  vn,  1905.  (w.  n.  h.) 

Ocaboa.  A  former  Papago  village  in 
s.  Arizona.— Tavl or  in  Cal.  Fanner,  June 
19,  1863. 

Ocana.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  perhaps 
Coahuiltecan,  met  by  Massanet  (I)iario, 
in  Mem.  Nueva  Kspafia,  xxvn,  92,  MS. )  a 
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shortdistancc  s.  of  Nueces  r. . Tex. ,  in  1691, 
in  a  raneheria  of  Chaguan  (Siaguan ),  Pas- 
tula.  Paac,  and  Querns  Indians.  In  1706 
this  tribe  was  represented  at  San  Francisco 
Solano  mission,  near  the  Rio  Grande. 
Alx>ut  the  same  time  they  were  entering 
San  Bernardo  mission,  near  by,  with  the 
Canuas,  Catuxanes,  Pazchalea,  and  Po- 
mulutnas  (Morn,  Viage  de  Iudios,  1777, 
in  Di»c.  Hist.  Mex.,4's.,  m,  442).  In 
their  gentile  state  they  intermarried  with 
the  Zenizos  (Baptismal  Rev.  of  Mission 
Solano,  1706,  partida  226,  MS.).  For 
their  affiliation,  see  Terocodame,  the  lead- 
ing tril>e  of  the  locality  of  the  Mission  So- 
lano, with  whom  the  Ocana  were  associ- 
ated.  An  Ocana  was  baptized  in  1728  at 
San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission,  the  suc- 
cessor of  San  Francisco  Solano  (ibid., 
1728,  partida  230).  ^      ^  ^_(  h.  e.  b.  ) 

Ocanahowan.  A  village  where  S})an- 
iards  are  said  to  have  been  in  161 1 ;  situated 
five  days'  journey  s.  of  Jamestown,  Va. 
Perhaps  identical  with  Occaneechi,  q.  v. 
Ocanahowan.— Smith  (16*29),  Va.,  II.  11,  repr.  1819. 
Ochanahoen. — Strachey  <ra.  1612),  Va.,  26,  1849. 

Ocatamenetpn  ( '  village  of  the  gens  who 
dwell  at  the  foot  of  the  lake').  An  un- 
identified eastern  Dakota  band. 
Ocatameneton.— Le  Sueur  (1700)  in  Manrry,  Die., 
VI.  86.  1886.  OuaUmanetoaa.-Neill.  Hist.  Minn., 
170.  18.'*. 

Occaneechi.  Asmall  tribeof  the  eastern 
Siouan  group  formerly  residing  in  h.  Vir- 
giniaand  n.  North  Carolina.  Their  history 
is  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  the  Sa- 
poni and  Tutelo,  and  there  is  historical 
evidence  that  their  language  was  similar. 
The  fi  rst  known  noticeof  the  Occaneechi  is 
that  of  I^ederer,  who  visited  them  in  1670. 
Thev  then  dwelt  on  the  middle  and  larg- 
est island  in  Roanoke  r.,  just  lielow  the 
confluence  of  the  Staunton  and  the  Dan, 
near  the  site  of  Clarksville,  Mecklenburg 
co.,  Va.  Their  fields  were  on  the  n.  bank 
of  the  river,  where  they  raised  large  crops 
of  corn,  having  always  on  hand  as  a  re- 
serve a  year's  supply!  Between  the  date 
of  this  visit  and  1676  they  were  joined  by 
the  Saponi  and  Tutelo,  who  settled  on  two 
neighboring  islands.  In  1676  the  Cones- 
toga  sought  shelter  with  them  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Iroquois  and  English.  They 
were  hospitably  received,  but  soon  at- 
tempted to  dispossess  their  benefactors, 
and,  after  a  battle,  were  driven  out.  Be- 
ing harassed  by  the  Virginians  and  Iro- 
quois, thev  left  their  island  ami  fled  s. 
into  Carolina.  In  1701  Lawson  found 
them  in  a  village  on  Eno  r.,  about  the 
present  Hillsboro,  Orange  co.,  X.  C.  They 
combined  later  with  the  Saponi,  Tu- 
telo, and  others.  They  were  cultivators 
of  the  soil  and  traders."  We  are  assured 
by  Beverley  that  their  dialect  was  the 
common  language  of  trade  and  also  of 
religion  over  a  considerable  region.  Thev 
divided  the  vear  into  the  five  seasons  of 


budding  or  blossoming,  rij>ening,  mid- 
summer, harvest,  and  winter.  They 
were  governed  by  two  chiefs,  one  pre- 
siding in  war,  the  other  having  charge 
of  their  hunting  and  agriculture.  Cere- 
monial feasting  was  an  important  feature 
of  their  social  life.  Their  tribal  totem 
was  a  serjient.  Consult  Moonev,  Siouan 
Tribes  of  the  Ea«<t,  Bull.  B.  A.E.,  1894. 
See  I'aUhenin.  (j.  m.  ) 

Acconeochy.— Mai*  (1711)  in  Winsor,  Hist.  Am.,v, 
346. 1887.  Achonechy—LjiHM.u  (1701).  HUl.  Car., 
96.  I860.  Aconeche.— Moll,  map,  101,  1720.  Acone- 
choa— Lawson  1 1701  >.  Hist.  Car  ,  384, 1860.  Aconee- 
ehy.—Mortier  and  Covens,  Elaislnis.Amer.  maps, 
II,  man  177.  Aconichi.—  Alcedo.  Die.  Ueog.,  I.  19, 
1786.  Acoonedy  —  Vaiyrondy,  map,  17Mi  misprint). 
Aktnatxie.— Ledercr  quoted  by  Hale  in  Proc .  Am. 
Philos.  Soc.,  XXI.  10.  Mar.  1883.  Akenatay.— Led- 
erer.  Diseov.  (1669-70),  17.  repr.  1879.  Ako 
nichi.— Letter,  map,  ca.  1770.  BoUhenina  — Hale 
in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xxi,  10,  18*3.  Oca- 
meohoa.—  Drake.  Abor.  Race.  13,  1880.  Occaane 
cby.— Byrd  (1728),  Hist.  Dividing  Line,  I,  187, 
18t«6.  Occaneches. — Ibid.  Occaneecnet. — Beverley, 
Hint.  Va.,  bk.  3.  24,  1705.  Ooconeachey. — Fry  and 
Jefferson  (1755)  in  Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map 21, 1776. 
0cbineech«a. — Spotswood  (1702)  quoted  dv  Hale 
in  Proc.  Am.  Pnilos.  Soc.,  XXI,  10,  1883.  Ockina- 
ftt*. — Doe.  of  1676  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th 
IX,  167,  1871.  Okenechee,  —  Batts  (1671)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in.  193,  1853;  same  in  Am. 
Anthrop..  IX,  46,  1907.  Oitamechea. — Domeneeh, 
Deserts  N.  Am.,  I,  442,  1860.  Patahanina,— Hale 
in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xxi.  10. 1883. 

Occom,  Samson.  A  Christian  convert, 
called  "the  pious  Mohegan,"  Iwrn  in 
1723.  Converted  to  Christianity  under 
the  influence  of  Rev.  E.  Wheelock  in 
1741,  he  received  in  the  family  of  that 
minister  a  good  education,  learning  to 
sjieak  and  to  write  English  and  obtaining 
some  knowledge  of  I  .an::  and  Greek, 
and  even  of  Hebrew.  Owing  to  ill 
health  he  did  not  complete  the  collegiate 
instruction  intended  for  him.  He  was 
successively  a  school  teacher  in  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.  (1748);  preacher  to  the  In- 
dians of  Long  id.  for  some  ten  years; 
agent  in  England  (1766-67)  for  Mr 
Wheelock's  newlv  established  school, 
where  he  preached  with  great  aewptance 
and  success;  minister  of  the  Brotherton 
Indians,  as  those  Mahican  were  called 
who  removed  to  t  he  Oneida  countrv  in  the 
state  <>f  New  York  ( 1786).  On  his  death  at 
New  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  in  1792,  Occom 
was  greatly  lamented.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  an  interesting  and  eloquent 
speaker,  and  while  in  England  delivered 
some  300  sermons.  A  funeral  sermon  on 
Moses  Paul,  a  Mahican  executed  for  mur- 
der in  1771,  has  been  preserved  in  printed 
form.  Occom  was  the  author  of  the  hymn 
beginning  "Awaked  by  Sinai's  Awful 
Sound,"  and  of  another,  "'Now  the  Shades 
of  Night  are  Gone,"  which  gave  Bishop 
Huntington  delight  that  the  thought  of 
an  Indian  was  made  part  of  the  worship 
of  the  Episcopal  Church;  but  it  was 
omitted  from  the  present  hymnal.  It 
was  through  his  success  in  raising  funds  in 
England  that  Mr  Wheelock's  school  was 
transferred  from  Lebanon,  Conn.,  to  New 
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Hampshire,  where  it  was  incorporated  a* 
Dartmouth  College.  Ah  a  man,  Occom 
exhibited  the  virtues  and  the  failings  of 
his  race.  He  was  a  regularly  ordained 
minister,  having  been  examined  and 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  clergymen  of 
Windham  co.,  Conn",  and  inducted  in 
1759  by  the  Suffolk  presbytery,  Long  id. 
His  later  years  were  marred  by  drunken- 
ness and  other  vices,  but  on  the  whole 
his  life  was  one  of  great  benefit  to  his  race, 
though  Schoolcraft  (Ind.  Tribes,  v,  518, 
1855)  praises  him  perhaps  too  highly. 
See  J.  Edwards,  Observations  on  the 
Language  of  the  Muhhekaneew  Indians, 
1789;  W.  De  Losh  Love,  Samson  Occom 
and  the  Christian  Indians  of  New  Eng- 
land, 1899.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Occow,  Okow.  The  yellow  pike  perch 
{Luriop»rca  americana)  of  the  northern 
great  lakes,  mentioned  by  Richardson  in 
Franklin's  Narrative  (1823)  and  again  in 
the  Fauna  Bor.  Amer.,  n,  1836.  The 
name  has  since  been  adopted  in  iehthyo- 
logical  works.  It  is  from  Cree  okair, 
cognate  with  Chippewa  oka.    ( w.  it.  o. ) 

Ocha  ( 1  rain-cloud ' ).  Given  by  Bourke 
(Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  n,  181,  1889)  as  a 
clan  of  the  Mohave,  q.  v. 

Ocbechote  (Tenino:  'hind  dorsal  fin  [of 
a  salmon] ' ).  A  small  Shahaptian  tribe, 
speaking  the  Tenino  language,  formerly 
living  on  the  x.  side  of  Columbia  r.,  in 
Klickitat  co. ,  Wash.  They  were  included 
in  the  Yakima  treaty  of  Camp  Stevens, 
Wash.,  June  9,  1855,  by  which,  with 
other  tribes,  they  ceded  their  lands  to  the 
United  States.  If  any  survive  they  are 
probably  incorporated  with  other  triltes 
on  the  Yakima  res.  Their  name  has 
reference  to  a  rock  on  the  x.  side  of 
Columbia  r.,  opposite  the  upper  end  of 
an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  Des 
Chutes. 

Ochechole».-U.  S.  Stat,  XII,  9BL  1863.  TJohi'- 
ehol.-Mooney  In  14th  Rip.  B.  A.  E.,  740.  1896. 

Ocheese  ( 'people' ).  A  former  Semi- 
nole town  on  the  w.  side  of  Apalachicola 
r.,  at  Ocheese  bluff,  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Ocheese,  Jackson  co.,  Fla.  Pop. 
220  in  1822,  230  in  1826. 
OcheesM  —  Morse.  Rep.  to  8ee.  War,  364,  1822. 
Ochesoc  —  Drake.  Bk.  Inds..  ix.  1&48. 

Ocheese.  A  former  Ix>wer  Creek  town 
on  the  k.  bank  of  Chattahoochee  r.,  w. 
central  Georgia. 

Okesez. — Jeffreys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5,  1,76. 

Ochete.  A  town  visited  by  De  Soto  in 
1539-40,  apparently  in  x.  w.  Florida,  at 
the  head  of  St  Marks  bay,  4  leagues  from 
the  gulf.  Buckingham  Smith  identifies 
it  with  the  Ante  of  Narvaez.  It  is  not 
the  Ocute  of  Biedma.  See  Gentleman  of 
Elvas  (1557)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
ii,  135,  1850. 

Ochiakenen.  A  tribe  or  band  mentioned 
by  Hennepin  (New  Discov.,  313,  169S)as 


living  about  1675  in  the  same  village  with 
the  Miami  and  Mascoutens.  See  (Jchiata- 
gonga. 

Ochiatagonga.  An  unidentified  tribe 
mentioned  by  La  Salle,  in  1682  (Margry, 
Dec.,  ii,  237,  1877)  in  connection  with 
Islinois  (Illinois),  Chaouanons  (Shaw- 
nee), and  others,  as  among  those  living 
s.  w.  from  L.  Erie  and  destroyed  (?)  by 
the  Iroquois.    Cf.  Ochiakenen. 

Ochionagueras.  An  Onondaga  war 
chief,  called  also  Achiongeras,  baptized 
by  Father  Le  Moyne,  Aug.  15,  1654.  as 
Jean  Baptiste,  that  l>eing  the  name  of 
Le  Moyne's  companion.  He  successfully 
led  the  Iroquois  against  the  Erie.  He 
headed  Dablon's  escort  in  Mar.  1656,  and 
the  next  year  was  at  Montreal  in  time  to 
refute  some  Mohawk  slanders.  Ochion- 
agueras was  then  described  as  an  Onon- 
daga captain,  who  "procured  by  his 
influence  the  peace  which  we  have  with 
the  upper  Iroquois."  (w.  m.  b.) 

Ochoyos.  A  Costanoan  village  situated 
in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mis- 
sion, Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr. 
5,  1860. 

Ochuceulga.  A  former  Seminole  town 
of  250  inhabitants  k.  of  Apalachicola  r., 
x.  w.  Fla.  Cothrin  was  chief  in  1822. 
The  name  is  a  form  of  Ochisi-algi.  Cf. 

Ocheese. 

0-ohuoe-ulf*.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  307.  1822. 

Ochupocrassa .  A  former  Seminole  town 
on  "East  Florida  point,"  with  about  30 
warriors  in  1820,  who  had  moved  down 
from  the  Upper  Creeks. — Bell  quoted  by 
Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  307,  1822. 

Oeilla.  A  former  Seminole  town  at  the 
mouth  of  Oeilla  r.,  once  called  Assillv  cr., 
on  thei  bank,  in  Taylor  co.,  Fla.  Latu- 
fixico  was  its  chief  in  1823. 
0«cillw.— II.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  74.  19th  Cong..  1st  sew., 
27, 1826. 

Ockneharuse.  An  unidentified  tribe 
mentioned  in  1747  as  living  in  the  Ohio 
valley,  and  said  to  number  1 ,500  or  2,000, 
exceeding  both  the  Wea  and  the  Missi- 
sauga  in  ]>opulation  (Doc.  of  1747  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  391,  1855). 
They  were  possibly  the  Miami. 

Oclackonayahe.  A  former  Seminole 
village  "alKive  Tampa  bav,"  w.  Fla.; 
probably  on  or  near  Okfiakonkonhee 
lake,  Polk  co. — Bell  quoted  by  Morse, 
Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  306,  1822. 

Oclawaha.  A  former  Seminole  town  on 
Oclawaha  r.  in  x.  central  Florida.  The 
Oclawaha  division  of  the  Seminole,  de- 
scended from  the  Yamasi,  betray  their 
origin  by  the  dark  color  of  the  skin 
(McKennev  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  272, 
1854).  Coe  Hadjos  Town  (q.  v. ).  which 
appears  on  Taylor's  war  map  of  1839  just 
e.  of  Oclawaha  r.,  mav  be  the  same. 
Ochlewahaw.— MeKenney'and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribe*. 
I.  271,  1S54.  OcUwaaaa  —  Williams.  Florida.  231. 
1837.   Oc-la-wa-haw.— Bell  quoted  by  Moixo.  Rep. 
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to  See.  War.  307,  1822.  Oc-le-wau-hau-thluc-co.— 

Hawkins  (1799),  .Sketch.  25,  1*48.  OklsVuaha.— 
Peniore  quoted  bv  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  311, 
1*22.  Oklewaha.— Brinton.  Floridlan  Penin.,  145. 
UN. 

Oemalgee  (Hitchiti:  obi  'water',  mtdyis 
'it  is  boiling':  'boiling water').  A  former 
Lower  Creek  town  at  the  "Ocmulgee 
old  fields,"  along  the  e.  bank  of  Oc- 
niulgee  r.,  probably  in  Pulaski  co.,  Ga., 
which,  according  to  Adair  (Am.  Ind.,  36, 
1775),  the  South  Carolinians  destroyed 
about  1715.  According  to  Creek  tradi- 
tion ( Bart  ram,  Trav.,  52,  1792)  Ocm  ul  gee 
"old  fields"  was  the  site  of  the  first  per- 
manent Creek  settlement  after  the  migra- 
tion of  the  tribe  from  the  w.  The  Indian 
trading  road  passed  through  this  settle- 
ment. The  "old  fields,"  on  which  are 
a  number  of  artificial  mounds,  terraces, 
and  earthen  inclosures,  extended  along 
the  river  for  15  m.  The  people  of  the 
town,  who  are  sometimes  mentioned  as  a 
tribe,  joined  those  of  other  settlements  in 
Oct.  1738  in  tendering  to  Oglethorpe  their 
assurances  of  friendship.        (a.  s.  g.  ) 

Caiomulgi  —  Alcedo,  Pie.  Geo*.,  I,  310,  1786.  Oak- 
mulge— Raiine>que,  Introd.  to  Marshall,  Ky.,  I, 
42.  1H24.  Oakmulf e«  old  fields.— Hawkins  ( 1804)  in 
Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  AfT.,  I,  691.  1KR2.  Oakmulgee 
old  town*  —  Am.  State  Pap.  (1802) .ibid., 669.  Oak 
mulge  fields.— Bartram.  Travels,  63,  1792.  Oak- 
mulrn  -Romans,  Florida,  90. 1776.  Oakmulgoa. — 
I  hid..  280.  0cmulf*«.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch, 
K3.  IMS.  Okxnulf*.— Adair,  Am.  Ind*.,  36,  1775. 
Oxmulges  - Harris.  Voy..  II,  836, 1764. 

Ocmulgee.  The  capital  and  most  im- 
portant town  of  the  Creek  Nation,  situa- 
ted on  the  n.  fork  of  Canadian  r.,Okla. 
Okmdlfee.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.  n.  185, 1888. 

Oemalgee.  A  former  Lower  Creek  town 
on  the  k.  side  of  Flint  r.,  Doughertv  co., 
Ga.;  pop.  200  in  1834. 

Oakmulgoa.— <iat*chet.  Crt-ek  Migr.  Leg..  1, 72. 1884. 
Oakmulfo.— Jefferys*,  French  Dom.  Am.,  I,  134, 
map,  1761.  Ockmalgo.— Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 
177t*.  Oxumlgi.— I'hilippeaux.  Map  Kngllsh  Col.. 
1781.  Okmulgi.— Gatachet,  op.  cit.,  140. 

Oeoee  (Uwagd'hl,  4 apricot- vine  place'). 
A  former  important  Cherokee  settlement 
on  Ocoee  r.,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Hiwaaeee,  about  the  present  Benton, 
Polk  co.,  Tenn.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  544,  1900. 

Acohoo  -  Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E..  144,  1887. 

Ocon.  A  town,  probably  of  the  Hitchiti, 
formerly  on  St  Marks  r.,  x.  w.  Fla. — 
Jefferys,  French  Dom.  Am.,  135,  map, 
1761. 

Oconaluftee  (from  Egw&nutll,  'by  the 
river';  from  emcd'nl  'river',  nid&U  or 
nut (l  'near',  'beside').  Mentioned  by 
Bartram  as  a  Cherokee  town  existing 
about  1775,  probably  on  the  lower  course 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  at  the  pres- 
ent Bird  town,  on  the  East  Cherokee  res., 
X.  C,  where  was  formerly  a  considerable 

mound.  (J.  m.) 

Egwanul'U  —  Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  517, 
1W0  (romrt  form).   OconaluftM.- Present  map- 
form.    OcunnolufU.— Bartram,  Travels,  371.  17«/2. 


Oconee.  A  small  tribe  of  the  Creek  con- 
federacy, probably  of  the  Hitchiti  di- 
vision, formerly  living  on  Oconee  r.,  Ga. 
Oconee,  their  chief  town,  was  situated, 
according  to  Hawkins,  about  4  m.  below 
thepresentMilledgeville.  Weekachumpa 
their  chief,  known  to  the  English  as 
Long-king,  and  one  of  his  warriors  were 
among  the  Indians  assembled  to  welcome 
Oglethorpe  when  he  arrived  in  Georgia 
in  1732.  The  Oconee  formed  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  between  the  U.  S.  and 
the  Creek8atColerain,  Ga.,  June  29, 1796. 
Oocouya.—  Harris,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  n,  335.  1764. 
Oconas.-I)rake,  Bk.  Inds..  bk.  4.  29,  1848.  Oco- 
nws.-U.S.  Ind. Treat.  (1797). 69. 1837.  Oooaery's.- 
Moll,  map  in  Humphrey,  Acct.,  80, 1730. 

Oconee.  A  former  small  town  on  the  e. 
bank  of  Chattahoochee  r.,  in  Georgia, 
according  to  Hawkins,  and  on  the  w. 
bank,  in  Alabama,  according  to  Bartram. 
It  was  settled  about  1710  by  the  Oconee 
who  abandoned  their  old  habitat  on  Oco- 
nee r.,  Ga.  Later  thev  established  Cusco- 
willa  town  on  a  lake  in  Alachua  co.,  Fla. 
According  to  Bartram,  they  spoke  the 
"Stincard"  language,  and  were  there- 
fore akin  to  the  Hitchiti. 

Occone  —  Bartram,  Travels,  462,  1791.  Ooonoa.— 
Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  7,  1776.  Ooonia.— Ro- 
mans, Flori<ia,90. 1775.  Okoaeo.— Jefferys,  op.  cit., 
map  5.  Okoai.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  I,  67, 
1884. 

Oconee  (  Ukic&'nl).  A  former  Cherokee 
settlement  on  Seneca  cr.,  near  the  pres- 
ent Walhalla,  in  Oconee  co.,  S.  C. — 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  541,  1900. 
Acounee. — Mouzon's  map  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  143.  1887.  Ocoanee.— Royce  in  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  pi.  clxi,  1900. 

Oconi.  A  district  (subtribe?)  in  Flor- 
ida, about  1612,  speaking  a  Timueuan 
dialect,  according  to  Pareja  ( Arte  Leng. 
Timuqua,  1886).  An  ancient  Creek  town 
in  k.  Georgia  had  the  same  name.  See 
(kxmte.  (J.  m.) 

Oconostota  ( A'ganA-ttd'ta,  '  Groundhog- 
sausage').  A  Cherokee  war  chief  in  the 
17th  century.  In  the  French  war  the 
Cherokee  were  at  first  allies  of  the  Eng- 
lish, but  the  spread  of  the  British  settle- 
ments and  unfair  and  contemptuous 
treatment  changed  their  sentiments. 
When  they  began  to  take  reprisals  for 
barbarous  acts  committed  by  American 
frontiersmen,  and  refused  to  surrender  to 
the  perpetrators,  Gov.  Littleton,  of  South 
Carolina,  in  Nov.  1759,  cast  into  jail  a 
delegation  headed  by  Oconostota  that  had 
come  to  treat  for  the  continuance  of  peace, 
saying  that  he  would  make  peace  in  the 
Clierokee  country.  Attacullaculla  ob- 
tained the  exchange  of  Oconostota  for 
one  of  the  murderers  demanded,  and 
after  the  return  of  Littleton  from  a  futile 
expedition  the  young  war  chief  laid  siege 
to  Ft  Prince  George  in  upjier  South  Caro- 
lina. He  called  out  the  commander, 
Lieut.  Cotymore,  for  a  parley  and  shot 
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him,  whereon  the  garrison  butchered  the 
Cherokee  chiefs  confined  as  hostage:*. 
Oconostota  then  fell  upon  the  frontier 
settlements  of  Carolina,  while  the  Cher- 
okee warriors  over  the  mountains  cap- 
tured Ft  Louden  in  Tennessee.  Col. 
Montgomery  at  the  head  of  1,60X1  men  re- 
lieved Ft  Prince  George  and  destroyed 
the  lower  Cherokee  towns,  then  marched 
to  the  succor  of  Ft  Ixmden,  but  wan 
routed  in  a  fierce  battle.  After  the  war 
Oconostota  became  civil  chief  of  the  na- 
tion. The  ancient  war  between  the 
Cherokee  and  the  Iroquois  was  termi- 
nated by  a  treaty  which  Oconostota  went 
to  New  York  to  sign  in  1768.  The  con- 
test for  their  ancestral  land,  which  caused 
their  sympathies  to  swerve  from  the 
English*  to  the  French  in  the  earlier  war, 
made  the  Cherokee  eager  allies  of  the 
British  against  the  Americans  in  the  war 
of  the  Revolution.  The  tribe  suffered 
severely  in  the  contest  and  at  its  close 
Oconostota  resigned  the  chiefship  to  his 
son,  Tuksi,  'The  Terrapin.'  He  died 
about  1783.  See  Mooney,  Mvths  of  the 
Cherokee,  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.*  1900. 

Ocota  (contraction  of  (fkotmli,  'where 
there  is  resinous  pine  wood').  A  small 
aggregation  of  Hmchol  ranches,  contain- 
ing a  temple,  situated  near  a  small  branch 
of  the  Rio  Chapalagana,  al>out  12  m.  e.  of 
the  main  stream,  in  Jalisco,  Mexico 
(Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  n,  16,  map, 
258,  1902) .  It  is  distinct  from  Guadalupe 
Ocotan. 

Okotaali.— Lumholtz,  ibid.,  258  (proper  Huichol 
name). 

Ocotan.  A  fonuer  Tepehuane  pueblo 
in  Durango,  Mexico,  and  seat  of  a  Spanish 
mission. 

Huk-tyr.— A.  Hrdlicka,  inPn,  190f>.  Santa  Xaria  de 
Ocotan. — Ibid,  (present  name  of  town).  Bantu 
Maria  Ocotan  —  Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mcx.,  I,  469, 
1902.  8.  FrancUco  Ocotan.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.. 
318.  1864. 

Octashepas.  A  tribe  of  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi, mentioned  by  Bossu  in  connection 
with  the  Taskiki  (Tuskegee),  Tonica 
(Tunica),  Alilraniu,  etc.  Possibly  in- 
tended for  Okchayi,  q.  v. 
Oaktaahippaa.— Romans,  Fin..  101,  1T7.\  Octaahe- 


I 


(17^9),  Travels  La.,  I,  229,  1771. 

Ocuca.  A  former  rancheria  of  the  Pima 
in  Sonora,  Mexico,  near  Rio  San  Ignacio, 
n.  w.  of  Santa  Ana. 

Occuca.— Orozeoy  Berra.  Geo*..  347.  ISM.  Ocuca.— 
Rudo  Knsayo  <co.  1763 1,  161.  1*53.  Ooonca.— 
Ibid.,  152. 

Ocnte.  A  town,  probably  in  southern 
Georgia,  entered  by  De  Soto's  troops  on 
April  10,  1540.  It" was  situated  between 
Altamaha  and  Cofaqui. 

Cofa.— Garcilnwo  de  la  Vega.  Florida.  112.  1723. 
Ocute.— <;entl.  of  Klvas  (1557)  in  French.  Hint. 
Coll.  Ln„  ii,  ISO.  IH-tO;  Bledma  in  Hakluyt  Soe. 
Pub.,  ix,  179,  IMu. 

Odanah.  A  Chippewa  settlement  on 
Bad  River  res.,  Ashland  co.,  Wis.— Brown 
in  Wis.  Archeol.,  v,  293,  1906;  Iud.  Aff. 
Rep.,  394,  1906. 


Odiserundy.  A  prominent  warrior  in 
the  Revolution,  often  called  John  the 
Mohawk,  and  in  chief  command  of  a  war 
party  in  1777.  The  name  is  now  written 
Deseronto,  'The  lightning  has  struck.' 
In  the  New  York  State  Library  at  Albany 
is  a  letter  from  John  Deserontyon,  dated 
Bay  of  IJuintc,  Nov.  1796,  where'he  headed 
a  band  of  Mohawk.  He  was  present  at  a 
treaty  with  the  1'nited  States  after  the 
Revolution.  A  place  in  Canada  txsars  his 
name.  (w.  m.  h.) 

Odoesmadcs.  A  tribe,  evidently  Coa- 
huiltecan,  living  in  1690  a  short  distances, 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  on  the  way  from  cen- 
tral Coahuila  to  e.  Texas.  In  the  year 
named  many  of  this  tribe  were  seen  in 
that  locality,  together  with  Mescaleros 
(evidently  not  the  Mescalero  Apache) 
and  Momones,  but  when  Teran  went 
through  the  same  country  in  1691  he  saw 
none.  Many  buffalo  wefe  seen  here  by 
Teran  ( Deseripeion  y  Diario  Demarcacion, 
1691-92,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvn, 
25,  MS.).  (h.  e.  b.  ) 

Odshiapofa  ( '  hickory  ground ' ).  A  town 
of  the  Creek  Nation,  on  the  North  fork  of 
Canadian  r.,  below  the  mouth  of  Alabama 
cr.,  Okla.  (Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg., 
ii,  186,  1888).  The  name  was  formerly 
applied  to  a  Creek  town  in  Alabama, 
otherwise  known  as  Little  Talasse.  See 
TalaA&e. 

Odshisalgi  ( 1  hiekory-nut  people ' ) .  One 
of  the  extinct  clans  of  the  Creeks.  Some 
have  regarded  the  name  as  representing 
simply  the  people  of  Ocheese,  a  former 
town 'of  the  Lower  Creeks  in  central 
Georgia. 

0-oha.— Morgan.  Ane.  Soc.,  161, 1878.  Odakiaalfi.— 

Galactic  t .  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  I,  156,  1H84. 

Odukeo'i  band  ((J-<iuk-?-o,  'Tall  man'). 
The  name  of  a  Pa viotso  chief,  applied  also 
to  his  band  formerly  around  Carson  and 
Walker  lakes,  w.  Nev.  In  1861  thev  were 
said  to  number  1,261,  including  the  Petod- 
seka  band. 

Odakeo— Burton,  City  of  Saint*.  .r.7fi.  ls<51.  0-duk- 
e-oa  (Tall  Man)  band.-Dodge  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rei». 
1859,  374,  1H60. 

Oealitk  ( (ytaliU ) .  A  sept  of  the  Bella- 
bella,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe  inhabiting  thes. 
shore  of  Millbank  sd.,  Brit.  Col. 
O'ealitq.— Boas  in  6tb  Rep.  N.  W.  Tril»es  Can..  52. 
1H90.  O'ealitx  — Boas  In  Rep.  Nat.  Mn*.  1896.  328, 
1897.  0nie-le-toch  — Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  apn.. 
1859.  Owia-lei-toh  —  Tolmieand  Dawson.  Vocal*. 
Brit.  Col.,  117H.  1KH4  Oyelloightuk.— Brit.  Col. 
map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Vietoria.  1872. 

Oetlitk  ( (JfLitx).  A  sept  of  the  Bella- 
bella,  which,  according  to  Tolmie  and 
Dawson,  occupied  the  middle  section  of 
Mi  11  bank  sd..  British  Columbia. 

Wilts.— Boa*  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mug.  1*96.  328,1897. 
Oe'tlitq.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can  ,  52, 
1890.  Okatlituk  — Brit.  Col.  map.  Iud.  AS.,  Vie- 
toria, 1872.  Owit-lei-toh. — Tolmie  and  l>aw.«on. 
Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  117b.  1884.  Weetla-toch.— Kane. 
Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app..  1869.  Weitle  took.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  v.  487. 1855. 

Office  of  Indian  Affair*.  When  the  War 

Department  was  created  by  Congress 
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under  the  act  of  Aug.  7.  1789,  among 
the  duties  assigned  to  it  were  those  "rela- 
tive to  Indian  affair*."  In  1824a  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  was  organized  in  the 
War  Department,  with  Thomas  L.  Mc- 
Kenne  v  as  its  ch  ief .  The  place  was  offered 
him  at"  a  salarv  of  $1,600,  but  with  the 
assurance  that  t  he  President  would  recom- 
mend the  organization  of  an  "Indian  de- 
partment" with  a  salary  for  its  head 
equal  to  that  paid  the  auditors.  The 
functions  of  the  bureau  were  thus  defined 
in  the  letter  of  appointment  addressed 
to  Col.  McKenney  by  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Secretary  of  War,  dated  Mar.  11,  1824: 

"To  you  are  assigned  the  duties  of  the 
Bureau" of  Indian  Affairs  in  this  depart- 
ment, for  the  faithful  performance  of 
which  you  will  be  responsible.  Mr 
Hamilton  and  Mr  Miller  are  assigned  to 
you,  the  former  as  chief,  the  latter  as  as- 
sistant clerk.  You  will  take  charge  of 
the  appropriations  for  annuities  and  of  the 
current  expenses,  and  all  warrants  on  the 
same  will  fie  issued  on  your  requisitions 
on  the  Secretary  of  War,  taking  special 
care  that  no  requisition  be  issued,  but  in 
cases  where  the  money  previously  re- 
mitted has  been  satisfactorily  accounted 
for,  and  on  estimates  in  detail,  approved 
by  you,  for  the  sum  required.  You  will 
receive  and  examine  the  accounts  and 
vouchers  for  the  expenditure  thereof,  and 
will  pass  them  over  to  the  proper  audi- 
tor's office  for  settlement,  after  examina- 
tion and  approval  by  you;  submitting 
such  items  for  the  sanction  of  this  de- 
partment as  may  require  its  approval. 
The  administration  of  the  fund  for  the 
civilization  of  the  Indians  is  also  com- 
mitted to  vour  charge,  under  the  regula- 
tions established  by  the  department.  You 
are  also  charged  with  the  examination  of 
the  claims  arising  out  of  the  laws  regu- 
lating the  intercourse  with  Indian  tribes, 
and  will,  after  examining  and  briefing  the 
same,  report  them  to  this  department, 
endorsing  a  recommendation  for  their 
allowance  or  disallowance.  The  ordi- 
nary correspondence  with  the  superin- 
tendents, the  agents,  and  sub-agents,  will 
pass  through  your  bureau." 

Col.  McKenney  had  had  large  respon- 
sibility in  connection  with  Indian  affairs 
as  superintendent  of  Indian  trade  from 
Apr.  2,  1818,  until  the  United  States  In- 
dian trading  establishment  was  abolished 
by  act  of  Mav  6,  1822.  His  connection 
with  the  Bureau  terminated  Sept.  30, 1830, 
by  his  dismissal,  according  to  his  Memoir*, 
on  political  grounds.  Samuel  S.  Hamil- 
ton held  the  position  for  about  a  year, 
and  was  succeeded  bv  Elbert  Herring. 

By  the  act  of  July  9,  1832,  there  was 
created  in  the  War  Department  the  office 
of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  at  a 
salary  of  $3,000,  who,  subject  to  the 


Secretary  of  War  and  the  President, 
should  have  "the  direction  and  manage- 
ment of  all  Indian  affairs  and  of  all  mat- 
ters arising  out  of  Indian  relations."  Mr 
Herring  received  appointment  as  Com- 
missioner July  10,  1832.  Up  to  the 
present  time  (1907)  there  have  been  28 
Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  long- 
est term  of  office  being  a  little  less  than  8 
years. 

On  June  30,  1834,  an  act  was  passed 
"  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  the 
Department  of  Indian  Affaire."  Under 
this  enactment  certain  agencies  were 
established  and  others  abolished,  and 
provision  was  made  for  subagents,  inter- 
preters, and  other  employees,  the  pay- 
ment of  annuities,  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  supplies,  etc.  This  may 
be  regarded  as  the  organic  law  of  the 
Indian  department. 

When  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
was  created  by  act  of  Mar.  3,  1849,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  transferred 
thereto,  and  hence  passed  from  military 
to  civil  control.  As  now  organized  there 
is  a  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaire 
(salary  $5,000),  an  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner ($3,000),  a  Chief  Clerk  ($2,250), 
a  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools 
($3,000),  a  private  secretary  to  the  Com- 
missioner ($1,800),  and  a"  force  of  175 
clerks,  including  financial  clerk,  law  clerk, 
chiefs  of  divisions,  bookkeejx're,  archi- 
tect, and  draftsmen;  besides  13  messen- 
gers, laborers,  and  charwomen. 

The  Finance  division  has  charge  of  all 
financial  affairs  pertaining  to  the  Indian 
Bureau.  It  keeps  ledger  accounts,  under 
nearly  1,000  heads,  of  all  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  appropriationsand  other 
funds  for  the  Indian  service,  aggregating 
in  late  years  more  than  $10,000,000  annu- 
ally; remits  funds  to  agents  and  other 
disbursing  officers;  attends  to  the  pur- 
chase and  transportation  of  supplies  for 
the  Indians  ami  the  work  of  the  ware- 
houses where  these  supplies  are  received 
and  shipped;  advertises  for  bids  and  pre- 
pares estimates  for  appropriations  by 
Congress.  TheTreasurv  Department  has 
estimated  that  bet  ween  'Mar.  4,  1789,  and 
June  30,  1907,  government  expenditures 
on  account  of  the  Indian  service  aggre- 
gated $472,823,935.  The  Indian  Office 
is  trustee  for  more  than  $35,000,000  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  belonging  to 
Indians,"  on  which  interest  accrues  at  4 
|>ereent  and  5  percent. 

The  Field  Work  division  has  charge  of 
all  matters  relating  to  irrigation;  prosecu- 
tions for  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians;  assist- 
ing Indians  in  obtaining  employment,  and 
kindred  subjects. 

The  Lanu  division  of  the  office  has 
charge  of  everything  pertaining  to  the 
landed  interests  of  the  Indians — all* »t - 
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ments,  patents,  leasee,  sales,  conveyances, 
cessions  of  land,  or  reservation  of  land 
for  Indian  use,  railroad  rights  of  way  and 
damages;  contracts  with  Indians  for  the 
payment  of  money;  guardianship  of  mi- 
nors; settlement  of  estates;  trespassing  on 
Indian  reservations  and  the  removal  of 
white  persons  therefrom;  taxation;  citi- 
zenship and  adoption  into  tribe,  and  all 
legal  questions  growing  out  of  relations 
between  Indians  and  wnites. 

The  Education  division  has  supervision 
of  Indian  school  matters,  records  of  school 
attendance,  making  plans  for  school  build- 
ings, including  their  lighting,  heating,  and 
sewerage;  the  selection  of  school  sites,  and 
the  issuance  of  regulations  as  to  the  gen- 
eral management  of  the  schools;  prepares 
and  supervises  bonds  of  disbursing  officers, 
and  has  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to 
the  appointment,  transfer,  promotion, 
etc. ,  of  employees  in  the  agency  and  school 
service. 

The  Indian  Territory  division  super- 
vises all  matters  relating  to  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  in  Indian  Ter.,  except 
railroads,  telephones,  and  pipe-lines;  also 
all  timber  matters  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Menominee  res.,  which  is  in  charge 
of  the  Land  division. 

The  Accounts  division  audits  the  cash 
and  property  accounts  5f  agents,  school 
superintendents,  and  other  disbursing 
officers;  has  the  disposal  of  unserviceable 
property;  the  collection  and  expenditure 
of  funds  coming  into  the  hands  of  agents 
from  sales  of  agency  property  or  produce 
or  from  other  sources;  the  issuance  of  live- 
stock, implements,  and  other  supplies  to 
the  Indians;  sanitary  statistics;  census; 
and  the  preparation  and  issuance  of  reg- 
ulations for  all  branches  of  the  service. 

The  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools 
inspects  the  schools  personally,  super- 
vises methods  of  instruction,  prepares  the 
course  of  study,  both  literary  and  in- 
dustrial, recommends  text-books,  and  ar- 
ranges for  general  and  local  Indian  school 
institutes. 

The  Files  division  briefs,  registers,  in- 
dexes, and  files  all  incoming  and  indexes 
all  outgoing  correspondence. 

The  Miscellaneous  division  has  charge 
of  business  connected  with  Indian  traders 
and  field  matrons,  leaves  of  absence 
granted  clerks,  the  printing  required  by 
the  offire,  including  the  annual  report, 
and  the  stationery  ami  other  supplies 
needed. 

Five  special  agents  and  seven  school 
supervisors  report  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  their  inspections  of  the 
work  in  the  field.  The  employees  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  office  numl>er 
about  5, 000.  The  annual  re|>orts  of  the 
Commissioner  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  with  reports  of  agents",  inspect- 


ors, and  school  superintendents,  and  with 
population,  industrial,  and  other  statistics 
pertaining  to  the  Indians,  are  published 
by  authority  of  Congress,  ana  contain 
much  valuable  information  respecting  the 
various  tribes. 

For  the  organization  of  methods  of  the 
Indian  service  in  the  field  through  the 
agencies  and  schools,  see  Agency  system. 
Education,  Governmental  policy  y' Reserva- 
tions, Treaties.  (m.  s.  c.) 

Ofogoula  (Choctaw:  oji  'dog\  okla  'peo- 
ple': 'dog  people').  A  small  tribe 
which  formerly  lived  on  the  left  bank  of 
Yazoo  r.,  Miss.,  12  m.  above  its  mouth 
and  close  to  the  Yazoo,  Koroa,  and 
Tunica.  They  are  not  mentioned  in  any 
of  the  La  Salle  documents  nor,  by  name 
at  least,  in  the  relations  of  the  priest  mis- 
sionaries De  Montigny  and  La  Source  who 
first  visited  the  Yazoo  tribes.  In  1699 
Iberville  learned  of  them  and  recorded 
their  name  from  a  Taensa  Indian  among 
the  Huma,  but  he  did  not  reach  their 
village  either  on  t  his  or  on  his  subsequent 
expedition.  It  was  probably  during-  the 
same  year  that  Davion  established  nim- 
self  as  missionary  among  the  Tunica  and 
necessarily  had  more  or  less  intercourse 
with  the  tribes  dwelling  with  them,  i.  e., 
the  Yazoo  and  Ofogoula.  Early  in  1700 
Le  Sueur,  with  whom  was  the  historian 
Penicaut,  stopped  at  the  village  of  the 
combined  tribes  on  his  way  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  Novem- 
ber of  that  year  Father  (iravier  spent 
some  days  there.  He  mentions  the  Ofo- 
goula under  their  Tunica  name,  Ounspik 
(properly  Ushpi),  and  states  that  they 
occupied  10  or  12  cabins.  In  1729  Du 
Prat z  gave  the  number  of  cabins  in  the 
united  village  of  the  Ofogoula,  Yazoo,  and 
Koroa,  as  60.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Natchez  war  the  Yazoo  and  Koroa  joined 
the  hostiles,  murdered  their  missionary, 
and  destroyed  the  French  poet.  The 
Ofogoula  were  off  hunting  at  the  time, 
and  on  their  return  every  effort  was  made 
to  induce  them  to  declare  against  the 
French,  but  in  vain,  and  they  descended 
the  Mississippi  to  live  with  the  Tunica. 
There  they  must  have  continued  to  reside, 
for  Hutcliins,  in  1784,  states  that  they 
had  a  small  village  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  8  m.  aliove  Pointe  Coupee,  La. 
Although  the  name  afterward  disappears 
from  print,  the  living  Tunica  remember 
them  as  neighbors  to  within  about  40 
years.  Their  language  being  similar  to 
that  of  the  Choctaw,  it  is  probable  that 
the  remnant  has  become  confused  with 
that  tri!>e.  (j.  r.  8. ) 

Affa«oula.-Hntchin*  H784)  in  Imlay.  Weft.  Terr.. 
419.1/97.  Nation  du  Chi  en.— Du  Prat*.  Ijl.,  II. 
Zf6.  HfiS.  Wation  of  the  Dog.—  Boudinot.  Star  In 
the  Went.  128. 1816.  Ofa*ouU>.— Shea.  Cath.  Miss., 
447,  ]*V».  Ofegaulas.— Lattre.  Map  of  V  8  1784 
Off«.goulM.~U  Harpe  (1721)  in  French.  Hist 
ColT  La.,  m,  110.  1851. 
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ibid.,  v.  43,  1853.  Offocoula*.— Penicaut  (1700), 
ibid.,  i.  61.  1869.  OfofouU*.— Charlevoix,  Voy.  to 
Am.,  ii.  250.  1761.  Ofugulas. — N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hi«t..  vii.  641.  1856.  Oofe-ogoolu.— Keane  in 
.Stanford.  Conipend..  527,  1878.  Opocoulaa.— iber- 
Tille  (1699)  in  Margry.  Deo..  IV.  180,  1880.  Outs* 
Af oulaa.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Iud.  Tril>eM,  in, 
HO.  1854.  Oufi  Ogoulaa.— Du  Prats.  La..  II.  226, 
IT  vs.  Oufe  Ofnl**.  —  Itoudiuot.  Star  in  the  Wi  st, 
118.  1M6.  Oufe-ouflas. — Jeffreys,  French  Dom. 
Am..  I,  163,  1761.  Oufi-Ougulu. — Schermerhorn 
•1812)  in  Mam.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  II.  15,  1814. 
Outspe.— Iberville  (16W)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  iv,  180, 
Ounspik.— Gravier  (1700)  quoted  by  Shea, 
Early  Voy.,  3.  133.  1*61.  Ootpli.— French.  Hist 
Coll.  La.,  in.  106.  lvM.  Oussipes  —  Penicaut  (1700), 
ibid.,  n.  61. 1869.  tishpi.— Swan  ton.  field  notes, 
B.  A.  E-,  1907  (Tunica  name). 

Ogeechee.  A  town  or  suhtribe  of  the 
Yuchi,  formerly  situated  at  some  f>oint 
on  lower  Ogeeehee  r.,  Ga.  The  Creeks 
and  other  tribes  made  war  on  them,  and 
according  to  I '.art  ram  they  were  finally 
exterminated  by  the  Creeks  and  Caro- 
lina settlers  (?)  on  Amelia  id.,  Fla.,  where 
they  had  taken  refuge  after  having  been 
driven  from  the  mainland.  (j.  m.  ) 
How  jr-chu.— Hawkins  (1799).  Sketch.  61,  1848. 
0|NMk- Ibid.  Ofechi.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog., 
in.  368.  17*8.  Ot«*ehe.— Bartrani.  Travels. 64,1792. 
Cjduay-jrawsea.— Johnson  (1747)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  vi.  359.  1855  (••  senecas,  Chcnondadees.  and 
the  Otrhiny  yawee*"). 

Oghgotacton.    See  Onockatin. 

Oglala  ( 'to  scatter  one's  own') .  The 
principal  division  of  the  Teton  Sioux. 
Their  early  history  is  involved  in  com- 
plete obscurity;  their  modern  history  re- 
counts incessant  contests  with  other 
tribes  and  depredations  on  the  whites. 
The  first  recorded  notice  of  them  is  that 
of  Lewis  and  Clark,  who  in  1806  found 
them  living  above  the  Brule  Sioux 
on  Missouri  r.,  between  Cheyenne  and 
Bad  rs.t  in  the  present  South  Dakota, 
numbering  150  or  200  men.  In  1825  they 
inhabited  ooth  tanks  of  Bad  r.  from  the 
Missouri  to  the  Black  hills,  and  were 
then  friendly  with  the  whites  and  at 
peace  with  the  Cheyenne,  but  enemies  to 
all  other  tribes  except  those  of  their  own 
nation.  They  were  then  estimated  at 
1,500  persons,  of  whom  300  were  warriors. 
Their  general  rendezvous  was  at  the 
mouth  of  Bad  r.,  where  there  was  a  trail- 
ing establishment  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. In  1850  they  roamed  the  plains  be- 
tween the  n.  and  s.  forks  of  Platte  r.  and 
w.  of  the  Black  bills.  In  1862  they  oc- 
cupied the  country  extending  K.  k.  from 
Ft  Laramie,  at  the  mouth  of  Laramie  r., 
on  North  Platte  r.,  including  the  Black 
hills  and  the  sources  of  Bad  r.  and  reach- 
ing to  the  fork  of  the  Cheyenne,  and 
ranged  as  far  w.  as  the  head  of  Grand  r. 
De  Smet  (Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  277,  1865)  says: 
"The  worst  among  the  hostile  bands  are 
the  Blackfeet,  the  Qgallalas,  the  Unkpa- 
pas,  and  Santees."  The  Oglala  partici- 
pated in  the  massacre  of  Lieut.  G  rat  tan 
and  his  men  at  Ft  Laramie  in  1854. 
From  1865  they  and  other  restless  bands 
of  western  Sioux  were  the  terror  of  the 


frontier,  constantly  attacking  emigrant 
trains  on  the  plains  and  boats  on  the  river, 
fighting  soldiers,  and  harassing  the  forts 
and  stations  during  several  years,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Sitting  Bull  and 
Crazy  Horse.  The  invasion  of  the  Black 
hills  by  gold  seekers  led  to  the  war  of 
1876,  in  which  Custer  and  his  command 
were  destroyed.  For  several  months  pre- 
vious thereto  stragglers  from  other  tril>es 
had  l>een  flocking  to  Sitting  Bull's  stand- 
ard, so  that  according  to  the  l>est  esti- 
mates there  were  at  the  battle  of  Little 
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Bighorn  2,500  or  3,000  Indian  warriors. 
The  victor  and  his  band  were  soon  there- 
after defeated  by  (Jen.  Miles  and  fled 
to  Canada.  Crazy  Horse  and  more  than 
2,000  followers  surrendered  at  Red  Cloud 
and  Spotted  Tail  agencies  in  the  May 
following.  These  different  parties  were 
composed  in  part  of  Oglala,  of  whom 
the  larger  part  probably  surrendered  with 
Crazy  Horse. 

The<  >glala  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  United  States  at  the  mouth  of 
Teton  (Bad)  r.,  S.  Dak.,  Julv  5,  1825,  and 
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al«)  a  treat  y  signed  at  Ft  Sully, S«  Dak., Oct. 
28,  1865,  prescribing  relations  with  the 
United  States  and  with  other  tril>eH.  An 
important  treaty  with  the Oglalaand  other 
tribes  was made  at  Ft  Laramie,  Wyo.,  Apr. 
29, 1808,  in  which  theyagreed  tocease  ho§- 


oolala  (iteshapa,  dirty  face^ 


tilitiesand  which  defined  the  limitsof  their 
tribal  lands.  An  agreement,  confirming 
the  treaty  of  1868,  was  concluded  at  Red 
Cloud  agency,  Neb.,  Sept.  26,  1876,  which 
was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Oglala  by  Red 
Cloud  and  other  principal  men  of  the 
tril>e. 

In  1900  the  Oglala  were  officially  re- 
jiorted  to  number  6,727,  all  at  I'ine  Ridge 
agency,  S.  Dak. 

Lewis  and  Clark  (Orig.  Jour.,  vi,  99, 
1905)  mention  only  two*divisions,the  Sheo 
and  the  Okandandas.  According  to  the 
Report  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1875  ( p.  250) , 
the  Oglala  were  then  divided  into  four 
bands,  "usually  called  Ogallallas,  Kioc- 
sies  [Kiyuksa],  Onkapas  [Oyukhpe],  and 
Wazazies."  The  Rev.  John  Robinson  in 
a  letter  to  Dorsey  (1879)  names  the  fol- 
lowing divisions:  Payabya,  Tapishlecha, 
Kiyuksa,  Wazhazha,  Iteshicha,  Oyukhpe, 
and  Waglukhe.  These  correspond  with 
the  seven  bands  of  Red  Cloud's  picto- 
graphs.  According  to  Rev.  W,  J.  Cleve- 
land (1884)  thev  consist  of  20  bands,  as 
follow:  (1)  Iteshicha;  (2)  Pavabva;  (3) 
Oyukhpe;  (4)  Tapishlecha;  (5)  Peshla; 
(6)  Chekhuhatou;  (7)  Wablenicha;  (8) 
Peshlaptechela;  (9)  Tashnahecha;  (10) 
Iwavusota;  (11)  Wakan;  (12)  (a)  Igla- 


katekhila,  (b)  Iteshicha;  (13)  Iteshi- 
chaetanhan;  (14)  Kiyuksa;  ( 15)  Wache- 
onpa;  (16)  Waehape;  (17)  Tiyochesli; 
(18)  Waglukhe;  (19)  Oglala;  (20)  leska- 
chincha.  Unidentified  bands  are:  Mini- 
sha,  Night  Cloud.  Old  Skin  Necklace,  Red 
lodge,  and  the  Shorthair  band.  See  Da- 
kota, Ttion.  (j.  o.  d.  C.  t.) 
Angallaa.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  90.  22d  Cong.,  1st  w>v., 
63,  1832.  Arkandada.— Brackenridge,  Views  La.. 
78,  ISIS,  Augallalla. — H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  117.  19th 
Cong.,  lstscw.,  6,  1826.  Chayenne  Indians. — Morse, 
Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  3t»S,  1822  (error).  Ofablallaa.— 
I  ml.  A  ff.  Rep.  471. 1838.  Ogalalab  Yokpaha.— TwtM 
In  II.  R.  Kx.  I>oc.  61.  S6th  Cong.,  1st***.,  18,  I860 
(the  latter  name  probably  intended  forOyukhpc, 
sometimes  used  to  designate  the  whole  people). 
Ogalala  Dacotas. — Warren,  Daenta  Country,  19, 
1856.  O-ga-la'-la*.— Hnvden,  Ethnog.  andPhilol. 
Mo.  Val.,  371.  1862.  Ogalallaha.— M'Vlckar.  Hi*t. 
Expvd.  Lewis  and  Clark.  I.  86.  1842.  Ogalallaa.— 
End.  Rep.  Aft*..  296,  1816.  O  Oalla  —  V.  S.  Ind. 
Treat.  (1805),  Kapplered.,  692,  1903.  Ogallah.— 
CulhertHon  in  timithxou.  Ren.  1850.  142,  1851, 
Ogallala.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aft.  Rep.  1849.  85.  186a 
0rOallala.— Treaty  of  1866  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.. 
901.  1873.  Ogallalaha.— Keane  in  Stanford.  Com- 
Dead.,  527,  1878.  Ogallallaha.— Parker,  Jour.,  65, 
Is  10.  Ogallallaa.— Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  56,  18th  Cong., 
l^t  scss..  9.  1824.  Ogallalleea.— De  Smet.  Letter*. 
37.  note.  1H43.  Ogeelala.— Sehoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes.  V.  494.  1855.  Ogellaha.— Ibid.,  I.  623,  1851. 
Ogellalah.— Ibid.,  IV.  252.  I-  .1.  Ocellalaa.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep..  69. 1842.  Ogillallah.  Park  man,  Oregon 
Trail,  113.18K).  0-g  la'-la.— Riggs.  Dak.  Gram. and 
Diet.,  349,  1890.    Oglallaha.— Fremont,  Explor. 


OGLALA  (wAMUIWAPA,  E»R  OF  CORN  ;    WIFE  OF  I.  ONE  WOlF) 


ExiK-d..  57,  1n'v4.  Ocolawlaa.—  Parker.  Minn. 
H*ndbook,14I,l8ft7.  O'Oulialaa.— TmUyoflM67fn 
l".S.  Ind.  Treat..  914.  1873.  Ohdada  —  J.  b.  Dorse  v. 
inf'n  <  Santecnamc).  Okadada.— Robinson,  letter 
to  Horsey,  1879.  Okanandana  — Bradbury,  Trav., 
90.  1H17.  O-kan-dan-daa  —  Lewis  and  Clark.  Div 
i  <>\  •..  table,  34. 1806  (one  of  the  twodivlsionsof  the 
Teton  Sioux).   Okdada  —  Dorse v,  inf'n  (so  calle«l 
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by  Yankton).  Oknaka.— Williamson  in  School- 
••raft.  Ind.  Tribe*.  I.  249.  1851.  Onkdaka.— Ibid. 
0  toh  -»6n. — Hayden.  Kthnog.  and  f'liilol.  Mo. 
Yal.,  290,1862  (  little  Mars':  Cheyenne  name). 
Oyer-lal-lah.— Hoffman  in  H.  R.  Ex.  l>oc.  36,  33d 
Cong.,  2d  ses*.,  3,  1855.  Te'-ton,-o-kan-dan-dai. — 
Lewi*  and  Clark,  Discov..  table,  30,  1806.  Teton 
Okandandes— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  87, 
1850.  Tttona  Okandandaa.—  Lewis, Trav.,  171, 1809. 
Ubcbacha  —  Dorsey.  Dhegiha  MS.  Diet.,  B.  A.  K.. 
1878  (Omaha  and  Ponea  name). 

Oglala.  A  subdivision  of  the  Oglala 
Sioux. 

Ogallallaa.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  250,  1875  (one  of  the 
four  divisions  of  the  tribe).  Of  lala-hla. — Dorsev, 
inf  n.  1880  ( 'true  Oglala ' ).  Offlala  proper.— Robin- 
son, letter  to  Dorncy,  1879. 

Oglalaichichagha  ( '  makes  himself  an 
Oglala').  A  band  of  the  Brule  Teton 
Sioux. 

Of  la'  la  —  Ilayden.  Ethnog.  and  Phllol.  Mo.  Val.. 
37«.  W.J.  Ogl'ala-i^icaga.— Cleveland  quoted  bv 
Dom  v  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  219. 1897.  Oglala-itc - 
itc&xa.— Ibid. 

Ohagi  (O-ha-gi,  'it  compressed  it.' — 
Hewitt).  The  Seneca  name  of  a  Tusea- 
rora  (?)  village  formerly  on  the  w.  side  of 
(ienesee  r.,  a  short  distance  below  Cuy- 
lerville,  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y. — Morgan, 
League  Iroq.,  434,  408,  1851. 

Ohaguames.  A  former  tribe,  protrably 
Coahuilteean,of  the  province  of  Coahuila, 
x.  e.  Mexico,  members  of  which  were 
gathered  into  the  mission  of  San  Juan 
Bautista  on  Sabinas  r. — Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  303,  1864. 

Ohamil.  A  Cowichan  tribe  on  the  s.  side 
<»f  lower  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  just  l>elow 
Hope;  pop.  55  in  1900. 

Ohamiel— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  78,  1878.  Ohamil  — Ibid., 
pt.  II,  K.0.1901.    O'Hamil.— Ibid..  309.  1879.  Oha 
mille.  —  Ibid.,  1889.  pt.  1.  268.  1890.    Omail.  —  Hrit. 
Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria.  1872  (given  aa  the 
name  of  a  town). 

Ohanhanaka  (' long  reach  in  a  river').  A 
former  band  and  village  of  the  Magnyu- 
teshni  division  of  the  Mdewakanton 
Sioux,  on  Minnesota  r.,  consisting,  in 
1836,  of  80  people,  under  Wamditanka, 
or  Big  Eagle,  also  known  at*  Black  Dog. 

Bif  Eagle's  band. — (Jale.  I'|>per  Miss.,  251,  1*67. 
Black  dog .— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  282,  1K54.  Black 
Oct's.— L<>ng.  Exped.  St  l'eter'a  R..  I,  380.  1824. 
Black  Dog/ a  band.— Cullen  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1S59, 
f>.  \M>  0ano«ka  — I^.nn.  F.xiM-d.  St  Peter's  R..  I. 
385,  1824.  Ohah-haoa-hah.— Preocntt  in  School- 
craft Ind.  Tribe*.  II,  171,  1852.  0-hahkaa-ka-toh- 
y-aa-U.— Catlln.  N.  Am.  Inds.,  ir,  134.  1844  (from 
>>JuinhanMka  ttvn/ate,  '  long  reach,  its  people'). 
Shunkaaapa  — Williamson  in  Minn.  Geol.  Rep.. 
110,  1884  (  Black  I>og).  Wah  ma  dee  Tunkah 
band.— Sch«»olcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  III,  612.  1853 
(WaAmditanka.  •  Big  Eagle'). 

Ohanoak.  An  important  Chowanoc  vil- 
lage in  1586  on  the  w.  side  of  Chowan  r., 
not  far  lx*Iow  Nottoway  r.,  prol>ably  in 
Hartford  co.,  N.  C. 

Blinde  Towne.— Lane  (1586)  in  Hakluyt.  Vow,  in, 
312.  1810  (so  called  bv  the  Kngliahh  Ohanoak.— 
Ibid.  Ohanock  -I  jito-  in  Smith  ( K.'*M.  Va..  I.  ST. 
repr.  1819.  Opaaoek.— Martin.  X.C.,  1. 14,1829 (mi* 
prmt  i. 

Ohathtokhouchy.  A  former  Seminole 
town  on  Little  r.,40m.  e.  of  Apalachicola, 
in  (iadsden  co.,  Fla.,  in  1823. — H.  K.  Ex. 
Doc.  74,  19th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  27,  1826. 

Ohdihe  {(romohdiha",  'to  fall  into  an  ob- 
ject endwise').    A  band  of  the  Sisseton 


Sioux,  an  offshoot  of  the  Witawazivata. — 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  217,  1897. 

Ohenonpa  ( '  two  boilings ') .  A  l>and  of 
the  Brul6  Teton  Sioux. 

0-he-ndm'-pa  —  Hayden,  Kthnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val. .  376.  1862.  Oh'e-notjpa.— Cleveland  quoted  bv 
Itorseyin  15th  Rep. B.  A. E., 219. 1897.  0be-no»pa  — 
Ibid. 

Oherokouaehronon  ( '  {>eople  of  the  grass 

country.' — Hewitt).  An  unidentified 
tril>e  mentioned  with  many  others  in  a 
list  of  peoples  dwelling  above  the  Saul t 
St  Louis  oi  St  Lawrence  r.  in  1640  (Jes. 
Rel.  1640,  35,  1&58).  The  list  is  imper- 
fect, containing  duplicate  names  given  as 
separate  tril»es. 

Ohotur  (Ohet'ur).  The  Yurok  name  of 
a  Karok  village  opposite  and  below  Or- 
leans Bar,  Klamath  r.,  x.  w.  Cal. — A.  L. 
Kroeber,  inf  n,  1905. 

Ohiyesa.    See  JCtulman,  Charles. 

Ohkonkemme.  A  village  in  1698  near 
Tisburv,  Marthas  Vineyard,  Mass. — Doc. 
of  1698*  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  lsts.,  x, 
131,  1809. 

Ohotdasha  {O-hot-dn'-sJut,  'antelope'). 
A  band  of  theCrows. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc., 
159,  1877. 

Ohrante.  A  Mohawk  warrior  in  1776, 
called  Oteroughyanento  when  he  and 
Joseph  Brant  met  Lord  (iermain  in  Ix>n- 
don,  Mar.  14  of  the  year  named.  He 
seems  to  be  the  Aruntes  whose  name  ap- 
pears on  one  of  the  Montreal  medals,  sev- 
eral of  which  have  been  connected  with 
Indians  of  that  period.         ( w.  m.  b.  ) 

Ohuivo  ('the  place  to  which  they  re- 
turned'). A  Tarahumare  rancheria  in  a 
barranca  of  that  name  on  the  extreme 
headwaters  of  the  Rio  Fuerte,  in  w. 
Chihuahua,  Mexico.  The  Indians  live  in 
both  houses  and  caves,  in  one  of  the  latter 
of  which,  containing  the  remains  of 
ancient  habitations,  the  Tubare  are  said 
once  to  haved  welt. — Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mex.,  I,  187-192,  1902. 

Ohytoucoulas.  One  of  the  Taensa  vil- 
lages in  the  17th  century. — Iberville 
(1699)  in  Margry,  Dec,  iv,'l79,  1880. 

Oiaht.  A  Nootka  tribe  on  Barclay  sd., 
w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id.,  Brit.  Col. 
Ahadzooas  is  their  principal  village.  Pop. 
159  in  1902,  145  in  1906. 
Hd'aiath.— Bona  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
31.  1890.  Ohey-aht.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.  1880.  315, 1881. 
Ohiat.—  Mavne.  Brit.  Col..  251,  1861.  Ohyaht.— 
Sproat,  Savage  Life,  308,  1868.  Ohyats.— Mayne, 
op.  cit.,  270.  Oiaht.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.  1**?.  lv\  Kh. 
Oiatuch.— Grant  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  293,  1  < 
Oyty-aht—  Brit. Col.  Map.  Ind.  Aff  .  Victoria.  1872. 

Oiaur.  A  former  rancheria  of  the  So- 
baipuri  or  I'apago,  visited  by  Father  Kino 
in  1697  and  1699,  and  named  by  him  San 
Agustin.  Situated  on  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz, 
5  or  6  leagues  n.  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  s. 
Ariz.,  of  which  mission  it  was  a  visita  in 
1732.  At  the  latter  date  the  two  settle- 
ments had  1,300  inhabitants. 
Oiaur.— Mange  H699>  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  358.  1889.  8.  Agustin  —  Kino,  map 
(17011. ibid..  360.  8.  Aguatin Oiaur.— Bernal  (1697). 
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ibid.,  356.  8.  AuRuitin. — Vencgaa.  lliKt.  Cal.,  I, 
map,  1759.  8.  Aurustiauo.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in 
Stocklein.NeueWelt-Bott.  74,  1726. 

Ouloingkoyo.  A  former  Maidu  village 
near  the  headwaters  of  Feather  r.  and 
about  10  m.  n.  of  Prattville,  Plumas  co., 
Cal.— Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
xvn,  pi.  38,  1905. 

0  in  to  mar  hen.  A  village  or  tribe  said  to 
have  l>een  in  the  region  between  Mata- 
gorda bay  and  Maligne  (Colorado)  r., 
Tex.  The  name  was  given  to  Joutel  in 
16K7  by  the  Ebahamo  Indians  who  dwelt 
in  that  country  and  who  were  probably 
Karankawan.    See  Gatschet,  Kai-ankawa 

Indians,  I,  35,  46,  1891.  (a.  c.  f.) 

Ointeraarhen. — Joutel  (1»">*7)  in  Marjrry.  Dee.,  m, 
288,  1878.  Oteamarhem.— Joutel  (1687)  In  French, 
Hi-t.  roll.  La.,  i.  l.::.  1846.   IHwiitia  —Ibid., 

162. 

Oitac.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the  Rio 
Gila  in  1744. — Sedelmair  (1744)  cited  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Hex.,  36(5,  1H89.* 

Oivimana  (Otvintdna,  'scabby  people' ; 
sing.  OlrimAn).  A  principal  division  of 
the  Chevenne;  also  a  local  nickname  for 
a  part  ol  the  Northern  Cheyenne. 
Hive.— Dorsey  in  Field  Column.  Mus.  Pub.  103, 
62,  1«JQ5.  Holt  I' ma  nan.— Grinnell, Social  Org. 
Chevennes,  136,  1905.  6'  ivimi'  na.— Mooney  in 
Hth"  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  1035.  1806.  Scabby  band.— Dor- 
Nf  in  Field  Columb.  Mus.  Pub.  99.  IS,  1905. 

Ojageght  (IIodjag?,/dc\  'he  is  carrying 
a  fish  by  the  forehead  strap.' — Hewitt). 
A  Cayuga  chief,  commonly  called  Fish 
Carrier,  whose  name  appears  on  the  treaty 
of  1790.  A  tract  of  land  a  mile  square 
had  been  reserved  for  him  in  1789,  and 
in  that  year  a  letter  from  Buffalo  Creek 
was  signed  by  Ojageghte  or  Fish  Carrier, 
and  10  other  Cayuga  chiefs.  In  1792  he 
had  a  silver  menial  from  Washington,  long 
preserved.  In  17i*5  his  name  appears  as 
Ojageghti,  and  in  1807  as  Hojawgata.  He 
was  venerated  and  brave.  The  later  Fish 
Carriers  are  Canadian  Cayuga,  preserving 
the  name.  (w.  U.  b.  ) 

Ojai.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
about  10  m.  up  Buenaventura  r.,  Ventura 
co.,  Cal. 

Au-hai'.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1H.M.  Auiay.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer. 
July  24.  WB.  Ojai.-Ibid. 

Ojana.  A  former  Tano  pueblo  s.  of  the 
hamlet  of  Tejon,  al>out  lat.  35°  20/,  San- 
doval co.,  X.  Mex.  It  was  inhabited 
when  visited  by  Oftate  in  1598,  and  prob- 
ablv  as  late  as  1700. — Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  IWrs,  in,  125,  1890;  iv,  109,  1HV*2. 
0jana.-Onate(ir.<W)  in  Doc.  Iin'-d..  XVI.  114.  1S71. 
0-ja-na.— Bandelier,  op.  cit..  in.  125  (aboriginal 
name). 

Ojeegwyahnug  ( 'fisher-skins' ).  A  tril>e, 
probably  Athapascan,  known  to  the  Ot- 
tawa. 

Ojeeg  Wyahnuf .— Tanner.  Narr..  316,  1830. 

Ojeejok  ( I  chlckal  ,  '  crane ' ) .  A  gens  of 
the  Chippewa. 

Ad-je-jawk. -Tan  tier.  Narr..  31'.,  1830.  Attoch 
ingochronon.— Jcs.    Kd.   1W0,  35.    1H58  r  Huron 
name).  Aud-je-jauk.—  Kamseviri  Ind.  AM.  Hep.. 91. 
1850.    O-joe-jok'.-Morgan,  Anc.  Soc..  1**,,  1*77. 


Uj-e-jauk.— Warren  in  Minn.  Hint.  Soc.  Coll.,  v. 44, 
1885.  Uteiteak.  -  Wm.  Jones,  infn.  1906  (.proper 
form;  l<-—ch). 

Ojiataibnet.    A  Maricopa  rancheria  on 

Gila  r.,  Ariz.,  in  the  18th  century. 

Ojia-taibuo*.— Rudo  Ensayo  (m.  1763). 22."  1863.  Oa- 
itahibuii.— Sedclmalr  (1744)  quoted  by  Banc  roft. 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  366,  1889.   B.  Iacobua  de  Oiadai 
buiwi.— Kino,  map  (1702),  in  Stocklefn.  Neue  Welt- 
Bott,  74,  1726. 

Ojio.  A  former  Sobaipuri  rancheria  vis- 
ited by  Father  Kino  in  1097;  situated  on 
the  e.  bank  of  San  Pedro  r.  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Gila,  s.  Arizona,  not  far 
from  the  present  Dudlevville. 
Ojio  — Bernal  (1697)  quoted  liy  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex..  356.  1889.  Victoria.— Ibid.  Victoria  do 
Ojio.— Kino  (1697)  in  Doe.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  ».,  i, 
280.  1856. 

Ojiopaa.  The  Piman  name  of  appar- 
ently a  Yuman  tril>e,  members  of  which 
visited  Father  Kino  while  among  the 
Quigyuma  of  the  lower  Rio  Colorado  in 
1701.  In  all  probability  they  are  not  the 
Bagiopa. 

Oiopaa.— Kino  (1701)  cited  in  Rudo  Ensayo  (co. 
1763).  Gullera*  Iran.*.,  132.  1894:  Coues,  Garces 
Diary,  551. 1900;  Bancroft,  Xo.  Mex.  State*,  i,  497, 
1884.   Ojiopaa.— Ibid. 

Ojiitatara.  An  Oneida  chief  in  1770, 
popularly  called  The  Grasshopper.  His 
name  appears  as  Peter  Ojistarara  in  1785, 
and  among  the  Kirk  land  papers  is  a  speech 
of  The  Grasshopper,  addressed  to  Gov. 
Clinton  of  New  York,  Jan.  27,  1785.  He 
was  then  principal  chief,  but  died  that 
year.  There  was  a  later  chief  of  the  same 
name.  (w.  m.  b.) 

Ojito  de  Samalayuca.  A  mission  estab- 
lished among  the  Suma  (q.  v.),  in  1683; 
situated  8  leagues  below  El  Paso,  in 
Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Kscalante  (1775) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
192,  1889. 

Ojo  Cali cute  (Span.:  'warm  spring'; 
native  name,  K'iapkwainakwin,  'place 
whence  flow  the  hot  Maters' ).  A  Zufii 
summer  village  alnmt  14  m.  8.  w.  of  Zufii 
pueblo,  N.  Alex.,  not  far  from  the  ruined 
town  of  Hawikuh.  See  Mindeleff  in  8th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  90,  1891. 

Agua*  Calient*!. —Bandelier  quoted  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Rep..  V,  43,  1884.  Oaliente.— Donaldson,  Moqul 
Pueblo  Inds..  127.  1893.  Hoa  Ojot  Calientoa.— 
Cushinff  in  Mill-xtone.  IX.  19,  Feb.  1884  (misprint 
JIos  for  Los).  K'iap-kwai-B*.— Cu»biii(f.  ibid..  IX. 
55.  Apr.  1884  (Zufii  name).  K'iap'-kvai-aa-kwe.— 
Ibid.  (  =' people  of  the  town  whence  flow  the  hot 
waters' ).  K  iap  kwai  na  kwia.-Cushinif  In  4th 
Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  494,  1886.  Ojo  CalienU.— Common 
map  form.  Ojot  Calientoi.— dishing  in  Mill- 
stone, IX.  225,  Dec.  1884.  Tkap-que-ni.— Steven- 
son in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  I...  542, 1887. 

Oka.  A  modern  village  of  Iroquois, 
Nipissing,  and  Algonkin,  on  L.  of  the 
Two  Mountains,  near  Montreal,  Queliec. 
Cuoq  says  oka  is  the  Algonkin  name 
for  goldfish  or  pickerel  (see  Occtnr). 
The  Iroquois  name,  Kanemtake,  signifies 
'on  the  hillside',  from  onetata  'slope  or 
mountainside,'  ke  'at  or  on.' 

The  village  was  settled  in  1720  by 
Catholic  Inxiuois,  who  wen-  previously  a't 
the  .Sault  au  Reeollet,  ai \d  who  numbered 
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about  900  at  the  time  of  removal.  Soon 
after  they  were  joined  by  some  Nipissing 
and  Algonkin,  who  removed  from  a 
mission  on  Isle  aux  Tourtes,  the  latter 
place  being  then  abandoned.  The  two 
bodies  occupy  different  parts  of  the  vil- 
lage, separated  by  the  church,  the  Iro- 
quois using  the  corrupted  Mohawk  lan- 
guage, while  the  others  speak  Algonquian. 
The  total  number  of  both  was  375  in  1884, 
and  461  (395  Iroquois,  66  Algonkin)  in 
1906.  In  1881  a  part  of  them  removed  to 
Watha  (Gibson),  Ontario,  where  they  are 
now  established,  numbering  140,  malting 
the  total  number  at  both  settlements 
about  600.  For  an  account  of  these  In- 
dians see  Life  of  Rev.  Amand  Parent, 
Toronto,  1886,  in  which  the  religious 
troubles  are  related  from  a  Protestant 

point  of  view.  (j.  m.    j.  n.  b.  n.) 

Canazhaad&gaea. — Johnson  (1767)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  1li«t  ,  vii,  9.V4.  1k56.  Canaaadagaa  —  Johns. .11 
(17*>3).  ibid.,  582.  Canaaadauga  —  East burn  (1758) 
quoted  by  Drake,  Tra*.  Wild.,  2S3.  UAL  Canaaa 
dofh— La  Tour,  Map,  1779.  Canaaadogha  —  ll.i<l.. 
17x2.  CuittUuft.- Smith  ( 1799  (quoted  by  Drake, 
TraK.  Wild.,  181.  1841.  Canaaaadaga.  —  Colden 
( 1727 1,  Five  Nat.,  172.  1747.  Canaaaategy  —  Wtiser 
(1753)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hint.,  vi,  795,  1886, 
fhaadarundax.— Memageof  1763.  ibid..  VII.  544. 
IS.V,  i»liould  be  <'ana*a*aga,  Arundax  (Adiron- 
dack*] t.  Cane»»edage.— Governor  of  Canada  t  ir»96». 
ibid.,  IV.  120. 1854.  Oannuaadago.— Petition  of  17»V4. 
ibid.,  VII,  614.  1*56.  Canoaaadage.— Romer  (17»>0). 
ibid..  IV.  799,  1854.  Conaghaadagaa-€anajoharie 
Conf!  (1759),  ibid..  VII.  iSTUM-  Conaaadagah.- 

Conaaadaura.— East  burn  (1758)  quoted  by  Drake. 
Trag.  Wild.,  271.  1841.    Coneaaetagoea.  — Clinton 
I  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hlat..  VI.  276. 1855.  Conea 
ilth  quoted  by  Dav.  Penn..  118.  1843. 
iwga— Hale  in  N.  H.  Hist.  80c.  Coll..  11 
93.  1827.    Connaaedagoee. — Bouquet  ( 1764)  quoted! 
by  Jefl«T«on,  Not*-*.  1  J7.17'.M.  Connecedaga.— Lon>r. 
\oy.  and  Trav..  25,  1791.   Connecedegaa.— MeKen- 
ney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribe*,  ill,  80.  1854.  Connefe- 
aagoea. —  Hutchins  '1778)  in  Schoolcraft,  ind. 
Tribes,  VI,  714,  1857.  Gonneaedagoea.— Crogban 
(1765)  in  Monthly  Am.  Jour.  Geol.,  272, 1831.  Con 
noaedagoea.  —  Thompson  quoted    by  Jefferson. 
Note*,  282.  1825.   Oonnoaidagoea  — Botidinot.  Star 
in  the  West.  126,  1816.    Connoaaedage.—  Hansen 
(1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hint..  IV.  805,  1854.  Can 
agaadagaa. — German  Flat*  Conf.  (1770),  ibid.,  vm, 
229,  1857.   Ganeaatagu*  —  Doe.  of  1741.  ibid.,  IX. 
h'Ty,  \*\\    Kanaaaatagi  lunuak  — < ii-.t-  h.  t,  I'm 
ob^cot  MS..  B.A.E.,  1887  ( Penobneot  name ) .  Kan- 
•aataka.  —  Cuoq.  Lex.  Iroq.,  10,  1883  (Mohawk 
name).    Kaneaatarke«.— King.  Jonm.  Arc. Ocean, 
l.ll.  1836,  Kanoaaadage  — Freerman  (1704)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hi-t  .  IV,  1163,  1854.    Lac  d«  deux  Mon 
Ugn*.— Stoddert  (1750),  ibid..  VI.  682,  1855.  Lao 
dedeux  Montagnoa.-John*on(176S).  ibid..  VII.582. 

LakeoftheTwoMounUina-Sh.'a.t'ath.Mis*., 
333.  1KS5.  Oka. -Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  31, 1878.  8cawenda 
deya.-Johnson  (1747)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hint., 
vi.  359.  Wk  Bc«nondidiea.-8toddert  (1753).  Ibid., 
780.  Schawendadiea.—  Ft  Johnson  Conf.  (1756). 
Ibid..  VII.  239. 1856.  Shoomdiaa-Lindeaay  ( 1749». 
ibid.,  VI,  668,  1866.  8houwendadiea.— Ft  Johnson 
Conf.  (1756).  ibid.,  VII.  233.  18.56.  Bkaweadadya  — 
CanaJoharieConf.  (1759), ibid..  392.  Two-Mountain 
Iroquoia — Morgan.  Systems  Consang.,  153,  1871. 
Village  of  the  Two  Mountain* — Jefferys,  Fr.  Dom., 
pt.  !."]•.  1761. 

Okaaltakala  ('between  the  waters').  A 
fonner  Choctaw  village  that  probably 
stood  at  the  confluence  of  Petickfa  and 
Yannubbee  era.,  in  Kemper  co.,  Miss. 

3456— Bull.  30,  pt  2—07  8 


(1745) 


•Halbert  In  l>ub.  Mis*.  Hist.  Soc., 
VI.  424.  1902.  Oka-altakkala.-West  Florida  map. 
ca.  1776.  Oka  attakkala— Romans.  Florida.  310, 
1775. 

Okachippo.   A  former  Choctaw  town  in 

Mississippi.   It  was  evidently  in  Neshoba 

co.,  but  the  exact  location  is  not  known. 

The  name  may  lie  intended  for  Oka- 

tthinpa,  'water  run  down.' — Hall>ert  in 

Pub.  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  vi,  430,  1902. 
Oka  chippo — West  Florida  map,  «i.  1775. 

Okaeoopoly.  A  former  Choctaw  town 
on  Ocobly  cr.t  Neshoba  co.,  Miss.,  from 
which  it  probably  derived  its  name. 
The  name  may  have  been  Oka-akobli, 
'water  where  the  biting  is,'  referring  to 
pood  fishing  there. — Halbert  in  Pub. 
Miss.  Hist  Soc.,  vi,  42i»,  1902. 
Oka  Goopoly  —  West  Florida  map.  m.  1775. 

Okaghawichasha  ( '  man  of  the  south ' ). 
A  band  of  the  Brul<5  Teton  Sioux. 
Okaga  wicaaa.— Dorxey  (after  Cleveland)  In  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  219, 1897.  Okaxa-witoaoa.— Ibid. 

0k  ah  ok  i  (perhaps  M'okahoki,  'people 
of  the  pumpkin  place').  A  Delaware 
band  or  subclan  formerly  living  on  Ridley 
and  Cram  crs.  in  Delaware  co.,  Pa.  In 
1703  they  were  removed  to  a  small  res- 
ervation near  Willistown  Inn. 
Mokahoki.-Brinton,  Lenape  Leg..  89. 1885.  0-ka- 
ho'dri  -Morgan,  Anc.  Soc..  172, 1877  (said  tomean 
'ruler'). 

Okahullo  (' mysterious  water').  A 
fonner  scattering  Choctaw  town  on  and 
near  the  mouth  of  Sanotee  cr.,  Neshoba 
co.,  Miss.,  and  extending  into  Newton 
co. — Halbert  in  Pub.  Miss.  Hist.  Soc,  vi, 
425,  1902;  Brown,  ibid.,  445. 
Oka  Hoola  \v<  -t  Florida  map,  ca.  1775.  Oka 
Hoolah.  —  Romans,  Florida,  310,  1775.  Okha 
Hullo. — Brown,  op.  clt. 

Okak.  A  Moravian  Eskimo  mission  on 
an  island  in  Okak  bav,  coast  of  I^abrador, 
established  in  1776."  The  first  Christian 
Eskimo  convert  in  Labrador  was  baptized 
here  in  the  same  year.  In  1851  the 
natives  of  the  vicinity  suffered  severely 
from  famine.  It  is  still  a  flourishing  sta- 
tion and  the  seat  of  an  orphan  asylum. 
Okak. —  Thompson,  Moravian  Mi--.,  229,  1890. 
Ok-kak.— Hind,  Labrador  Fenin.,  II,  199,  1*3. 
O  Kok.— McLean,  Hudson  Bay.  n,  167,  1R49. 

Okakapaua.  A  former  Choctaw  town 
that  environed  the  present  Pinkney  Mill 
in  Newton  co.,  Miss. — Brown  in  Pub. 
Miss.  Hist  Soc,  vi,  443,  1902.  Cf. 
Acolapwm. 

Little Colpinaa.— Jefferys,  French  Dom.  Am.,  map, 
148,  1761.  Oka  Lopaaaa  —  Went  Florida  map,  ca. 
1775. 

Okalusa  ('black  water').  The  name 
of  a  settlement  or  of  settlements  of  the 
Choctaw.  On  d'Anville's  map  of  1732 
one  is  laid  down  on  the  s,  side  of  Black- 
water  cr.,  Kemper  co.,  Miss.  There  are 
the  remain 8  ot  several  other  villages 
along  the  same  stream  which  may  have 
borne  this  name  at  one  time  or  another. 
The  Oaka  Loosa  of  Romans'  map  ( 1775) 
is  not  on  this  stream,  however,  but  on 
White's  branch,  in  the  same  county, 
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where  are  still  the  remains  of  a  town. 
It  is  possible  that  White's  branch  was 
also  called  Okalusa  in  Romans'  time. 
This  writer  represents  the  Black  Water 
warriors  as  predatory  in  their  habits, 
often  making  inroads  into  the  territory 
of  the  Creeks.  In  1831  the  Black  Water 
people  numbered  78. — Halbert  in  Pub. 
Miss.  Hist  Soc.,  m,  367-368,  1900;  vi, 
420,  1902. 

Black  Water.— Jefferys,  French  Dom.,i.  165,1761. 
Oaka  Loosa — Romans,  Florida,  map.  1775.  Ogue 
Louaaaa. — .Icil. t\  s,  French  Dom.,  1, 164,  1761.  Oka 
Loosa — Romans,  Florida,  310,  1775.  Okecouaaa. — 
Lattre,  Map  U.S..  1784.  Oke  Louaa.— Pub.  Mi--. 
Hist.  Soc.,  vi,  420, 1902  (misquotation  of  d'An- 
vllle).  Oke  Looaaa.— d'Anville's  map  in  Hamil- 
ton. Colonial  Mobile,  15H,  1807.  Oque-Louaaaa.— 
Du  Pratz,  La.,  n,  241,  1758. 

Okanagan  Lake.    The  local  name  for  a 

body  of  Okinagan  on  the  w.  shore  of 

Okanagan  lake  ins.  w.  British  Columbia; 

pop.  37  in  1901,  the  last  time  the  name 

appears. 

Helowna.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  IX,  16fi,  1901. 

Okapoolo.  A  former  Choctaw  village 
probably  in  the  present  Newton  co., 
Miss.— Romans,  Florida,  map,  1775. 

Okatalaya  (Oka-talaia,  'spreading 
water').  One  of  the  Choctaw  Sixtowns 
which  controlled  a  large  extent  of  terri- 
tory in  the  present  Jasper  and  Smith  cos., 
Miss.,  but  centered  on  Oka  Talaia  cr. — 
Halbert  in  Pub.  Ala.  Hist  Soc.,  Misc. 
Coll.,  i,  383,  1901. 

Okawasika  ('coot').  A  subphratry  or 
of  theMehominee. — Hoffman  in  i4th 
B.  A.  E.,  42,  1896. 
Okchayi.  A  former  Upper  Creek  town 
on  Oktchayi  cr.,  a  w.  tributary  of  Talla- 
poosa r.,  3  m.  below  Kailaidshi,  in  Coosa 
co.,  Ala.  Its  inhabitants  were  of  Aliba- 
mu  origin,  as  were  also  those  of  Okchay- 
udshi.  Milfort  gives  a  tradition  concern- 
ing their  migration.  Another  Creek  set- 
tlement of  the  same  name  was  situated  on 
the  b.  bank  of  Tombigbee  r.,  at  the  ford 
of  the  trail  to  the  Creek  Nation,  which 
was  in  a  bend  of  the  stream  a  few  miles 
below  Sukanatchi  junction,  probably  in 
Sumter  co.,  Ala.  This  was  probably  the 
mother  town  of  the  other  Okchayi  and 
of  Okchayudnhi.  (a.  s.  o.) 

Hookchoie.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch.  37,  1848. 
Hootchooee.— Hawkins  (1813)  in  Am.  State  Pap., 
Ind.  Aff.,  I,  852,  1832.  Oakchog-.— Son.  Ex.  Doc. 
425.  24th  Cong.,  1st  sow..  302,  1836.  Oakchoie.— 
Pickett,  Hist.  Ala.,  n.  341. 1851.  Oakchoya.— Swan 
(1791)  in  Sohooleraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v.  262.  1855. 
Oakgeea.— -Galphln  (1787)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind. 
Aff..  1, 32. 1832.  Oakjoys.— Blount  1 1792),  ibid.,  270. 
Occha.— Jefferys,  French  Horn.  Am.,  i.  134,  map, 
1761.  Occhoy.— Romans,  Florida,  327. 1775.  Ocka.— 
Alcedo.  Dic.Goog..  in,  361.  1788.  Ockaa  — Jefferys, 
Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776.  Ockhoya— McKonney  and 
Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  m.  80.  1K5I.  Ok-ehai.-Adair, 
Am.  lnds..  '257. 273. 1775.  Okchoyi— Romans,  Flor- 
ida. 90,  1775.  Oke  choy-atte.-Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  I,  266,  1851.  OkJhoya.-Carroll.  Hist.  Coll. 
B.C.,  1. 190. 1K36.  Oukehaee.—Schermerhorn  (18121 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s..  II,  18.  1814.  Oxiail- 
let.-Milfort,  Momoiro,  266.  1802.  Oieaillee  — 
Pickett,  Hist.  Ala..  I,  88.  1*51. 


Okchayi.  A  town  of  the  Creek  Nation, 
on  Canadian  r.,  near  Hillabi,  Okla. 

Oktchayi.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  n.  186. 1888. 

Okchayadthi  ('little  Okchayi').  A 
former  small  Upper  Creek  town  in  the 
present  Elmore  co.,  Ala.,  on  the  e.  bank 
of  Coosa  r.,  between  Odshiapofa  (Little 
Talassee)  and  Tuskegee.  The  village  was 
removed  to  the  e.  side  of  Tallapoosa  r.  on 
account  of  Chickasaw  raids. 

Hook  choie  oo  che  —  Hawkins  (1799).  8ketch,  37, 
1848.  Hookchoiooche.-Hawkins  (1813)  in  Am. 
State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff..  I,  854.  1832.  Little  Oak- 
choy.-Creek  paper  (1836)  in  H.  R.  Rep.  37,  31st 
Cong.,  2d  aes*..  122.  1851.  Little  0akjoya.-C.  8. 
Ind.  Treat.  ( 1797),  68, 1837.  Oakchoieooche.— Pick- 
ett, Hist.  Ala.,  II,  267,  1851.  Oktchayu'dahi.— 
Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  I.  141,  1884. 

Oke.  The  principal  village  of  the  Ehat- 
isaht  (q.  v.),  on  Eperanza  inlet,  w.  coast 
of  Vancouver  id.,  Brit.  Col. — Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  264,  1902. 

Okechumne.  A  former  Moquelumnan 
group  on  Merced  r.,  central  Cal. 

Ochekhamnl  —  Kroeber  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vm,  659, 
1906.  Okechumne.— Wcswlls  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  76,  84th  Cong  , 3d  scss.,  30, 1867. 

Okehumpkee  (probably  'lonely  water'). 

A  former  Seminole  town  30  m.  s.  w.  from 

Volusia,  and  n.  e.  of  Dade's  battle  ground, 

Volusia  co.,  Fla.    Mikanopy  was  chief 

in  1823,  Iwtween  which  date  and  1836  it 

was  abandoned. 

Oeahumpky.— Gadsden  (1836)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  7S.  25th 
CoiiK.,  Jdswss.,  407. 1838.  Okahumky.— Scott's  map. 
ibid.,  408-9.  Okehumpkee.  -H.  R.  Doc.  74.  19th 
Cong.,  lat  sea*..  27,  1826. 

Oketo.  The  Yurok  name  of  Big  lagoon 
on  the  n.w.  coast  of  Cal.,  10  m.  n.  of  Trini- 
dad, as  well  as  of  the  largest  of  the  several 
Yurok  villages  thereon.  (  a.  l.  k.  ) 

Okhatatalaya  (Okhata-tolaia,  'spreading 
pond').  A  former  Choctaw  town  in  the 
westernmost  part  of  the  present  Newton 
co.,  Miss.  It  was  named  from  a  pond 
several  acres  in  extent,  near  the  center  of 
the  town,  which  was  a  great  resort  for 
wild  fowl. — Brown  in  Pub.  Miss.  Hist 
Soc..  vi,  445,  1902. 

Okiliaa  {O-k-i'-li-sa).  An  extinct  Creek 
clan.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  I,  156, 
1884. 

Okinagan  (etymology  doubtful).  A 
name  originally  applied  to  the  confluence 
of  Similkameen  ana  Okanogan  rs. ,  but  ex- 
tended first  to  include  a  small  band  and 
afterward  to  a  large  and  important  division 
of  the  Salishan  family.  They  formerly 
inhabited  the  w.  side  of  Okanogan  r", 
Wash.,  from  Old  Ft  Okanogan  to  the  Ca- 
nadian border,  and  in  British  Columbia 
the  shores  of  Okanagan  lake  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Later  they  displaced 
an  Athapascan  tribe  from  the  valley  of 
the  Similkameen.  In  1906  there  were  527 
Okinagan  on  Colville  res.,  Wash.,  and  824 
under  the  Kamloops-Okanagan  agenev, 
British  Columbia;  total,  1.351.  Oibbsin 
1855  gave  the  following  list  of  Okinagan 
bands  on  Okanogan  r. :  Tkwuratum,  Ko- 
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nekonep,  Klackhaitkwu,  Kinakanes,  and 
Milakitekwa.  The  Kinakanes  appear  to 
be  the  Okinagan  proper.  He  also  clashed 
the  Sanpoil  with  them,  but  says  "these 
are  also  claimed  by  the  Spokans,"  and  in 
fact  they  are  still  oftener  place<l  bv  them- 
selves. To  Gibbs'  list  should  to  added 
the  Intietook  band  of  Ross.  The  follow- 
ing villages  or  bands  are  enumerated  in 
the  Canadian  Reports  of  Indian  Affaire: 
Ashnola,  Chuchunayha,  Keremeus,  Nka- 
maplix,  Nkainip,  Okanagan  Lake,  Pentic- 
ton,  .  Shennosquankin,  and  Spahamin. 
Teit  gives  four  others:  Kedlamik,  Kom- 
konatko,  Ntlkius,  and  Zutsemin.  Dawson 
adds  Whatlminek.  See  also  Skamoynu- 
mach*. 

Kink  utla'atlam.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  X.  W.  Tribes 

Can..io,  MB»(* flathafcdi': Kotonaf nam«r.  Km* 

kanes.-<;ibbs  in  I»ar.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I.  412.  18Vi. 
Kokrau-kke.-Chambt  rlain  in  Mh  Rep.  X.  W. 
Tribes  Can..  7.  1892  (Kuienai  name).  Oakana 
—Rats,  Fur  Hunters.  1. 44.1855.  Oakrnacken  - 
,  Adventures.  2*7,  1K47  (used  collectively  and 
as  applying  to  a  subdivision).  Oakinagan  — 
Cox.  Columb.  R.,  II.  86. 1831.  Ochlnakain  — (iiorda. 
Kali*p»«l  I>i<*t ..  I,  439. 1877-79.  Okanagam  —  Duflot 
do  Mofras.  Oregon,  II.  100.  1844.  Okanagaa.— Par- 
ker. Journal.  298.  1840.  Okan agon.— Teit  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist..  TL  167.  PAW.  0  kan-a  kan. — 
Morgan.  Consang.  and  Affln..  290,  1871.  Okan* 
kanea.— De  Smet,  Letters,  230,  1843.  Okanaken.— 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  X.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  map,  1890. 
O'Kaniea-Kanies.— Stevens  in  H.  R.  Doe.  48,  34th 
Cong..  l-<  )•<-»«•..  3, 1856.  Okenaganes. — Shea.  Cath. 
Miss.,  477,  1855.  Okeaakanea.— De  Smet,  Letters, 
B4,  1H43.  Okiakanea— Stevens  in  Ind.  An*.  Rep. 
1856,  190,  1857.  Okinaganes.— De  Smet,  op.  eit..  37. 
Okinagans. — M'Vickar,  Exped.  Lewis  nnd  Clark, 
tl .  3*6. 1842.  Okinahaae.— Stevens  in  Sen .  Ex .  1  >oc. 
66.  34th  Cong.,  1st  sess..  12, 1856.  OKinakain. — <»al- 
i  in  Trans.  Am.  Kthnol.  Soc.,  ii,  27.  1M\  Oki 
— Bale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  205,  1846. 

vens  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep..  892.  1861. 
L — Taylor  inSen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,40th  Cong., 
spec,  sew*.,  26, 1867.  Okina'k  en.— Boas  in  5th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  10.  ls.ny.  6'kina'k  en.— Cham- 
berlain in  8th  Rep.  X.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  7,  1*92. 
Okine kane.— De  Smet,  Letters.  215,  1843.  Okin-e- 
M*.— Craig  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.. 
.  H.,  171.  1H57.  0-kin-i  kaines -Slmw  in  11.  R. 
Doe.  37.  S4th  Cong.,  8d  seas..  113. 1857.  Okino 
Vatkins  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  20.  45th  Cong.. 


sea*..  5.  187*.  0  ki-wan  kine.-Ross  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  27.  1870.  Oknanagaai.— Robertson  (1846)  in 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  30th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  9,  1848. 
gan.— Wilkes.  V.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  IV,  431. 
Okonagon  — Dart  in  Ind.  Art.  Rep.,  216, 1851. 
gan— Wilkes,  ibid..  461.  1854.  Omahanet .— 
Stevens  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  66,  34th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
10.  1856.  Oakinegans— Ijtne  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52, 
Slat  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  170.  1850.  Oo-ka-na-kane  — 
Dawson  In  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  n.  6,  1891 

iXtlakvapamak  name).  Oukinegans. — Lane  in 
nd.  Aff.  Rep.,  159.  1850.  Bchit  hu  a-ut.— Mackay 
quoted  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  n,  6.  1*91. 
Schit  hu-a-ut  uh.—  Ibid.  Sinkuafli  — itatsehct,  MS., 
B.  A.  E.  (properly  Isonkuaili,  'oar  people':  own 
name).  Skaluh. — Mackay  quoted  by  Dawson  In 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  II,  7, 1*91  (own  name). 
8eo- wis'- a- mooh.— Dawson,  ibid.,  6  (Shuswap 
name).  Bu-a-na-muh. — Maekay  quoted  by  Daw- 
«in.  ibid.  Tcitgua'ut  —  Bms  in  5th  Rep.  X.  W. 
Tribea  Can.,  10,  18*9  (Xtlakyapamuk  name). 
Uka^aakane.— Mackay  quoted  by  Dawson,  op. 

Okinoyoktokawik.  A  small  Kaviagmiut 
Eskimo  village  on  the  coast  opposite 
Sledge  id.,  Alaska.— 11th  Census,  Alaska, 
1«2,  1893. 

Okiogmint.  A  name  sometimes  given 
collectively  to  the  Eskimo  of  St  Lawrence 


and  the  Diomede  ids.,  Alaska.  The 
former  belong  properly  to  the  Yuit  of 
Asia:  for  the  latter,  Imaklimiut  and 
Ingnklimiut. 

Island  Innuit.-Dall  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  XXXIV. 
377,  1885.  Kokh'lit  innuin.— Simpson  quoted  by 
Dall  in  Cont.  X.  A.  Ethnol.,  L  15.  1877.  Okee- 
og'-mut.-Dall.  ibid.  0keeogmutes.-Dall  in  Proc. 
A.  A.  A.  S..  xvut.  266, 1869.  Okhaganak.— Petroff 
in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map,  1884. 

Okioiorbik.  A  former  Eskimo  village 
on  Aneretok  fjord,  k.  Greenland;  pop. 50 
in  1829. 

Okkioaorbik.-Graah,  Exped.  E.  Coast  Greenland, 
114,  1*37. 

Okisko.  A  chief  of  the  Weapemeoc  of 
Virginia,  in  1585-86,  who  with  Menatonon 
gave  to  Ralfe  Lane  most  of  the  informa- 
tion communicated  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
respecting  the  surrounding  region.  Al- 
though independent,  Okisko  was  domi- 
nated to  some  extent  bv  Menatonon,  who 
induced  him  to  acknowledge  subjection  to 
the  English  queen.  Nevertheless  Lane 
accused  him  of  beingthe  leader  in  the  plot 
formed  by  his  tribe,  the  Mandoag  ( Notto- 
way),  and  other  Indians,  to  massacre  the 
colonists.  (c.  t.  )  i 

Okitiyakni  (IJitchiti:  Oki-tiynkni,  prob- 
ably 'whirlpool'  or  'river  bend').  A 
former  Lower  Creek  village  on  the  e. 
bank  of  Chattahoochee  r.,  8  m.  below 
Eufaula,  in  Quitman  co.,  Ga.  Pop.  680 
in  1822. 

Octiyokny.— Woodward.  Reminis.,  107,  1859. 
0-he-te-yoe-on-noe.— Hawkins  (1814)  in  Am.  State 
Pap..  Ind.  Aft.,  i.  859,  1832.  Oka-tiokinaaa.— 
Morse,  Rep.  toSec.War. 364, 1822.  Oketayocenne.— 
Hawkins,  op.  eit.,  860.  Okete  Yocanne.— Ibid., 
845.  O-ke-teyoo-an-ne.-Hawkins  (1799).  Sketch. 
66, 1848.  Okitiyakni.— Gatachet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg., 
1.  140,  1884. 

Oklafalaya  ('the  long  people').  One 
of  the  three  great  divisions  into  which 
the  Choctaw  Kg.  v.)  were  divided  for  at 
least  a  thin!  of  a  century  prior  to  their  re- 
moval to  Indian  Ter.  "Originally  it  may 
have  been  the  name  of  a  town,  extended 
in  time  to  include  all  the  settlements  in 
the  region  in  which  it  was  situated.  Un- 
like those  in  the  eastern  divisions,  the 
Indians  of  this  section  were  scattered  in 
small  settlements  over  a  great  extent  of 
territory.  ' '  The  boundary  line  separating 
this  from  the  northeastern  district  began 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  little  town 
of  Cumberland,  in  Webster  co.  TMiss.]; 
thence  ran  south westerlv  on  the  dividing 
ridge  separating  the  bean  waters  of  Tibbee 
(Oktibbeha)  on  the  k.  from  the  Big  Black 
waters  on  the  w.  down  to  the  vicinity  of 
Dido,  in  Choctaw  co.;  thence  in  a  zigzag 
course  on  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
Noxubee  and  the  Yokenookeny  waters  to 
the  vicinity  of  New  Prospect;  thence  it 
zigzagged  more  or  less  easterly  between 
the  headwaters  of  Pearl  r.  and  the  Noxu- 
t>ee  waters  to  a  point  on  the  ridge  not  far 
s.  of  Old  Singleton  (not  the  present  Sin- 
gleton); thence  southerly  on  the  ridge 
between  the  Pearl  r.  waters  on  the  w.  and 
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the  Noxubee  and  Sukenatcha  waters  on 
the  k.  ;  thence  somewhat  westerly  by  Ya- 
zoo  Town,  in  Neelioba  co. ;  thence  more 
or  less  southerly  on  the  ridge  between 
the  headwaters  of  Talasha  and  the  head- 
waters of  Oktibbeha  (there  are  two  Ok- 
tibliehacrs.  in  Mississippi)  to  the  ancient 
town  of  Kunshak-bolukta,  which  was  sit- 
uated in  the  s.  w.  part  of  Kemj>er  co., 
some  2  m.  from  the  Nesholia  and  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  I^auderdale 
co.  line.  The  line  sei>arating  the  western 
from  the  southeastern  began  at  Kunshak- 
bolukta,  first  going  a  short  distance  north- 
westerly between  the  Talasha  and  Oktib- 
beha waters;  thence  it  zigzagged  more  or 
less  southwesterly  on  the  dividing  ridge 
between  the  Pearl  and  the  Chickasaw  hay 
waters  until  it  came  to  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Station,  in  Scott  co.  Mokalusha 
Town  (lmoklasha),  situated  on  the  head- 
waters of  Talasha  cr.,  in  Neshoba  co., 
though  somewhat  s.  of  the  regular  line, 
belonged  to  the  western  district.  From 
the  vicinity  of  Lake  Station  the  line  ran 
southward  on  the  dividing  ridge  between 
West  Tallyhaly  and  I>eat  r.  down  to  the 
confluence  of  these  two  streams.  Leaf  r. 
from  this  confluence  down  to  where  it 
struck  the  Choctaw  boundary  line  formed 
the  remainder  of  the  line  separr  .ing  the 
western  district  from  the  southeastern."— 
Halbert  in  Pub.  Ala.  Hist.  Soc.,  Misc. 
Coll.,  i,  375-376,  1001. 

Hattack  falaih  hoah  Reed  in  Sturm'.-  Statehood 
Mag..  I,  85,  Nov.  190ft.  Oa.klafalaya.-U.  8.  Ind. 
Treat.  (1837),  698,  1837.  Okla  falaya.— Gatsohet, 
Creek  Migr.  Le*..  I,  11M,  1884.  Olilefeleia.-Wright 
in  Ind.  An*.  Rep.,  348,  1843.  Oocooloo-Falaya.- 
Romans.  Fla..  73, 1775.  Ukla  falaya.— West  Florida 
map.  m.  1775. 

Oklahannali  ( 'six  towns' ).  Originally 
given  to  6  closely  connected  Choctaw 
towns  on  several  tributaries  of  Chicasaw- 
hay  r.,  in  Smith  and  Jasper  cos.,  Miss., 
this  name  finally  came  to  be  applied  to 
one  of  the  three  principal  divisions  of 
the  Choctaw  which  included,  besides  the 
"Sixtowns"  pro{>er,  the  districts  of 
Chickasawhay,  Yowani,  Coosa,  and  per- 
haps some  others,  the  names  of  which 
have  tiecome  lost.  The  towns  were  also 
called  14  English  towns"  because  they 
espoused  the  English  cause  in  the  Choc- 
taw civil  war  of  174K-50.  Adair  (Hint. 
Inds.,  298,  1775)  mentions  "seven  towns 
that  lie  close  together  and  next  to  New 
Orleans,"  possibly  meaning  these.  The 
six  towns  were  Bishkon,  Chinakbi,  Inkil- 
lis  Tamaha,  Nashwaiya,  Okatalaya,  and 
Talla.  They  spoke  a  i>eeuliar  dialect  of 
Choctaw,  and  in  the  Choctaw  Nation, 
where  they  removed  in  1K45,  they  are 
still  known  as  Sixtown  Indians.  Al- 
though the  name  "Six  Towns"  was 
usual! v  applied  to  this  group,  Oskelagna 
(q.  v.)  was  also  mentioned  as  one  of 
them,  which  would  make  a  seventh,  thus 
agreeing  with  Adair's  statement.  The 


population  in  1846  (Rutherford  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  877,  1847)  was  650.  For  the 
boundaries  of  this  division,  see  Oklafalat/a 
and  Oypaloocooloo.  (  h.  w.  h.  ) 

Bay  Indians.— Rutherford  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  877, 
1847.  English  Towns — Gatschet, Creek  Migr.  Leg., 
1, 108, 1884.  Oklahaneli.— Wright  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
848,  1843.  Okla  hannali  — Gatschet,  Creek  Mi«r. 
Leg..  I,  104,  1884.  Okla-humali-hosh  — Reed  in 
Sturm's  Statehood  Mag..  I.  85,  Nov.  1905.  Six 
towni.- Rutherford  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  877.  1847. 
Six  Towns  Indians.— Claiborne  (1843)  in  Sen.  Doc. 
168,  28th  Cong..  1st  seas.,  192,  1S44. 

Oknagak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage and  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sion on  the  n.  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r., 
Alaska.  Pop.  130  in  1880,  36  in  1890. 
0h-hagaxniut.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  164,  1893. 
Okhogamute.— Nelson  (1879)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Oknagaraut.— Baker, 
ibid.  Oknagamut*.— Bruce.  Alaska,  map,  1885. 
Ookhogamute— Halloek  in  Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  ix. 
90,  1898. 

Okomiut  ('people  of  the  lee  side'). 
An  Eskimo  tribe  dwelling  on  Cumber- 
land sd. ,  Baffin  land.  They  embrace  the 
Talirpingmiut,  Kinguamiut,  Kingnait- 
miut,  and  Saumingmiut.  When  whalers 
first  visited  them,  about  1850,  the  popu- 
lation amounted  to  1,500,  but  it  was  re- 
duced to  245  in  1883.  Their  villages  and 
settlements  are:  Anarnitung,  Aukard- 
neling,  Ekaluakdjuin,  Ekaluin,  Ekaluk- 
djuak,  Idjorituaktuin,  Igpirto,  Imigen, 
kangert loaning,  Range rtlung,  Kangert- 
lukdjuaq,  Karmang,  Karsukan,  Kara- 
suit,  Katernuna,  Kekertaujang,  Keker- 
ten,  Kimissing,  Kingaseareang,  Kingua, 
Kitingujang,  Kordlubing,  koukdjuao, 
Naujateling,  Nedlung,  Niantilik,  Nird- 
lirn,  Niutang,  Nuvujalung,  Nuvujen,  Pu- 
jetung,  Sakiakdjung,  Saunutung,  Tiker- 
akdjung,  Tuakdjuak,  Tupirbikdjuin,  Ug- 
juktung,  Ukiadhving,  Umanaktuak,  and 
Utikimiting. 

Oqomiut.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  424.  1888. 
Oxomiat.— B<«s  in  Petermanns  Mitt.no.80.69.1885. 

Okommakamesit.  A  village  of  praying 
Indians  in  1674  near  the  present  Marl- 
borough, Mass.  It  was  in  the  territory 
of  the  Nipmuc. 

Okkokonimeait.— Gookin  (1677)  in  Trans.  Am. 
Antiq.    Soc..   II,  435,   1836.  Okommakameait.- 

Gookin  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  CoU.,  1st  s.,  I, 
185, 1806.  Okonhomeaait-Gookin  (1677)  in  Trans. 
Am.  Antiq.  8oe.,  II.  456.  1886. 

Okopeya  ( 4  in  danger') .  A  l>and  of  the 
Sisseton  Sioux,  an  offshoot  of  the  Tizap- 
tan.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  217, 
1897. 

Okos  ('band  of  bulls').  A  former 
Arikara  band  under  Kunuteshan,  Chief 
Bear. 

Bulla.— Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850.  143, 
18rd.  0-koV.— Hayden.  Ethnog.  and  Philol.,  357, 
1862. 

Okossisak.  An  Eskimo  village  on  Sal- 
mon r.,  w.  Greenland. — Kane,  Arctic 
Explor.,  ii,  124,  1856. 

Okow.   See  (Jccou: 

Okowvinjha.  A  former  Gabrieleflo 
rancheria  near  San  Fernando  mission, 
Ix>s  Angeles  co.,  Cal.  (Taylor  in  Cal. 
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Farmer,  May  1 1 ,  1860) .  Probably  identi- 
cal with  Kowanga  or  with  Cahuenga. 
Okpaak.    A  Malecite  village  on  middle 

St  John  r.,  N.  B.,  in  1769. 
Ocpack.— La  Tour,  man,  1784.    Okpaak.— Wood 
(1769)  quoted  by  Hawkins,  Mi«».,  361,  1845.  Oug 
paulc— JefferyK,  Fr.  Di>ms.(  pt.  1,  map,  119,1761. 

Okpam.  A  former  Maidu  village  on  the 
w.  nide  of  Feather  r.,  just  IkjIow  the  vil- 
lage of  Sesum,  Sutter  co.,  Cal. — Dixon  in 
Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,xvn,  pi.  38, 
1905. 

Oktahatke  ('white  sand').  A  former 
Seminole  town  7  m.  n.  e.  of  Sampala, 

Erobably  in  Calhoun  co.,  Fla.  Meno- 
omahla  was  chief  in  1823.— H.  R.  Ex. 
Doe.  74,  19th  Cong.,  1st  sees.,  27,  1826. 

Oktchanaalgi  ('salt  people').  An  ex- 
tinct Creek  clan. 

Ok  chon'-wa.— Morgan.  Anc.  Sop.,  161.  1878.  0k- 
tehunu«.lfi.— Gat*chet,  Creek  Mi^r.  Leg.,  I,  166, 

1884. 

Okuwa.  The  Cloud  clans  of  the  Tewa 
pueblos  of  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Ildefonso,  Tesuque.and  Nambe,  N.  Mex., 
and  of  Hano,  Ariz. 

Kua.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  39,  1891 
(Navaho  name).  O'-ku-wa.— Fewkea  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  VII,  166.  lh'>4  (Hano).  Okuwa  tdoa  — 
Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  IX,  349. 1896  (Hano  and 
San  Ildefonwi  forms:  tdda  =' people*).  0' ku- 
wui  — Stephen,  op.  eit.  (Hano).  O'mau.— Ibid. 
(Hopi  name).  Oquwa  tdoa.-ll.-ltr-.  op.  clt. 
(Santa  Clara  form;  9=Oer.  eh).  Owhat  tdoa.- 
Ibid.  I Tesuque  form).  Owhu  tdoa.— Ibid.  (Nambe 
form ). 

Okwanuchu  ( Ok-wa' -nn-chu ).  A  small 
Shasta  tribe  formerly  occupying  the  upper 
part  of  McCloud  r.,  Cal.,  as  far  down  as 
Salt  cr.,  the  upper  Sacramento  as  far 
down  as  Squaw  cr.,  and  the  valley  of  the 
latter  stream.  Their  language  is  in  part 
close  to  that  of  the  Shasta  proper,  but  it 
contains  a  number  of  totally  distinct 
words,  unlike  any  other  surrounding 
language.  (r.  b.  i>.) 

Ola  {(r-la).  A  former  village  of  the 
Maidu  on  Sacramento  r.,  just  above 
Knight's  Landing,  Sutter  co.,  Cal.  The 
name  has  also  been  applied  to  the  inhab- 
itants as  a  tribal  division.  If  they  were 
the  same  as  the  Olashes,  who  in  1856 
lived  near  Hock  farm,  Sutter  co.,  there 
were  20  survivors  in  1856.  (  r.  b.  d.  ) 
Olaahea  — Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer.  Nov.  9,  1860 
<  probably  identical ).  Ol'-la.— Powers  in  Cont.  N. 
A.  Ethnol.,  in.  -282,  1877. 

Olabalkebiche  (  Clabalkebith,  'Tattooed 
Serpent,'  in  French  Serpent  Pique,  usually 
but  erroneously  translated  '  Stung  Ser- 
pent'). A  noted  Natchez  chief  and  the 
one  oftenest  referred  to  by  French 
writers.  He  was  not  the  Great  Sun,  or 
head-chief  of  the  nation,  but  occupied  the 
second  position  of  dignity,  that  of  head 
war-chief,  and  was  so  deeply  loved  by  his 
superior  that  he  was  sometimes,  as  by 
Dumont's  informant,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  head-chief  himself.  He  and  the 
Great  Sun  are  usually  called  brothers,  and 
verv  likelv  they  were,  though  it  is  possi- 
ble they  were  brothers  only  in  the  Indian 


sense — i.  e.,  as  children  of  women  belong- 
ing to  one  social  group.  The  first  that  is 
heard  of  Olabalkebiene  is  in  the  Natchez 
war  of  1716,  when  he  with  his  brother 
and  a  number  of  other  persons  were 
seized  by  Bienville  and  held  in  captivity 
until  they  had  agreed  to  make  reparation 
for  the  murder  of  some  traders  and  assist 
the  French  in  erecting  a  fort  near  their 
villages.  From  this  time  until  his  death 
Olabalkebiche  appears  as  the  friend  of 
the  French  and  peacemaker  between  his 
own  people  and  them.  He  was  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  all  the  French  officers 
and  the  principal  settlers,  including  the 
historian  LePage  Du  Pratz.  At  his  death, 
in  1725,  the  grief  of  the  Great  Sun  knew 
no  bounds,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  the  French  could  restrain 
him  from  committing  suicide.  They 
could  not,  however,  avert  the  destruction 
of  his  wives  and  officers  who  were  killed 
to  accompany  his  soul  into  the  realm  of 
spirits.  BeJore  this  took  place  his  body 
lay  in  state  in  his  own  house  for  some 
time  surrounded  by  his  friends,  the  in- 
signia of  his  rank,  and  the  marks  of  his 
prowess,  including  the  calumets  received 
by  him,  and  46  rings,  to  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  times  he  had  counted  coup  against 
his  enemies.  Detailed  descriptions  of  the 
mortuary  ceremonies  are  given  by  I  Hi 
Pratz  and  Dutnont,  though  the  latter,  or 
rather  his  anonymous  informant,  is  in 
error  in  speaking  of  him  as  the  Great 
Sun.  From  all  the  accounts  given  of  this 
chief  it  is  evident  that  he  was  a  man  of 
unusual  force  of  character  combined  with 
an  equal  amount  of  sagacity  in  the  face  of 
new  conditions,  such  as  "were  brought 
about  bv  the  settlement  of  the  French  in 
his  neighborhood.  Whether  from  policy 
or  real  regard  he  was  one  of  the  lK*st 
friends  the  French  possessed  among  the 
Natchez,  and  his  death  and  that  of  his 
brother  two  vears  later  paved  the  way 
for  an  ascencfancv  of  the  English  party 
in  the  nation  and  the  terrible  massacre 
of  1729.  (j.  r.  s. ) 

Olacnayake.  A  former  Seminole  village 
situated  about  the  extreme  s.  b.  corner  of 
Hillsboro  co.,  Fla.— H.  R.  Doc.  78,  25th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  map,  768,  1838. 

Olagale.  A  "kingdom,"  i.  e.  tril>e, 
mentioned  by  Fontaneda  as  being,  about 
1570,  somewhere  in  N.  central  Florida,  k. 
of  Apalachee.  By  consonantic  inter- 
change it  appears  to  l>e  identical  with 
Ktoeale  (Biedma),  Ocale  (Ranjel),  and 
Cale  (Gentl.  of  Klvas),  a  "province" 
through  which  De  Soto  passed  in  1539  on 
the  road  to  Potano  (q.  v. ),  and  is  probably 
also  the  Eloquak;  of  the  De  Bry  man  of 
1591,  indicated  as  westward  from  middle 
St  John  r.,  perhaps  in  the  neighl>orhood  of 
the  present  Ocala,  Marion  co.,  Fla.  Bied- 
ma speaks  of  it  as  a  small  town,  probably 
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confusing  the  tribe  with  one  of  its  vil- 
lages, but  all  the  others  speak  of  it  as  an 
independent  province  or  kingdom.  Ran- 
jel  names  Uqueten  as  the  first  town  of 
the  province  entered  by  the  Spaniards 
coming  from  the  s.  (j.  m.  ) 

Cale.— Ranjel  ica.  1546)  in  Bourne.  De  Soto  Narr., 
II.  67.  1904;  Uehtl.  of  Elvas  (1557),  ibid.,  i.  35. 1904. 
Eloqual*.- -De  Bry  map  (1591)  in  Le  Moyne  Narr., 
Appleton  trans..  1875.  Etocale.— Biednia  { 1544)  in 
Bourne,op.cit.,n,5.  Oeala.— Brinton,  Flor.  Pcnin., 
ML  1859.  Ocale.— Kanjel  (ca.  1546)  in  Bonnie,  op. 
cit.,  II.  65;  De  Soto  { 1539).  ibid..  162.  Ocali-Gar- 
cilawode  la  Vega  (1591)  in  HakinytSoo.  Pub.,  ix. 
xxxii,  IBM.  Ooaly.-Garcila*wo  de  la  Vega  (1591 ) 
in  Shlpp.  De  Soto  and  Fla..  281.  1881.  OlafaU- 
Fontaneda  (ca.  1575).  Memoir.  B.  Smith  trans., 
18-20.  1854. 

Olagatano.  Named  with  Otopali  by 
Fontaneda,  about  1575,  as  a  village  re- 
ported to  be  inland  and  x.  from  the  coast 
provinces  of  "Chieora,"  about  the  pres- 
ent Charleston,  S.  C.  Distinct  from  Ona- 
gatano,  which  he  names  as  a  mountain 
region  farther  away.  (j.  m.  ) 

OUcatano.— Fontaneda  (1575)  quoted  by  Freneh, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  257.  1875.  Olagatano  — Fonta- 
neda Mem.,  Smith  trans.,  16,  1854.  Olcatano.— 
Fontaneda  quoted  byShipp,  De  Soto  and  Fla.,  585, 
1881.  Olocatano.— Fontaneda  in  Ternaux-Cotn- 
pans.  Voy.,  xx,  24.  1841. 

Olamentke.  A  name  first  applied  by 
some  of  the  earlier  writers  to  a  so-called 
division  of  the  Moquelumnan  family  in- 
habiting the  country  immediately  n.  of 
the  Golden  Gate  and*  San  Francisco  bay, 
in  Marin,  Sonoma,  and  Napa  cos.,  Cal. 
The  people  of  this  region  were  among  the 
later  neophytes  taken  to  Dolores  mission 
at  San  Francisco,  and  among  the  first  of 
those  at  San  Rafael  and  San  Francisco 
Solano  missions,  both  of  which  were  in 
their  country.  Very  few  of  these  so-called 
Olamentke  how  survive.  See  tfoqudum- 
nan.  (s.  A.  b.) 

Bodega.— Ludewig.  Am.  Aborig.  Lang..  20,  1858. 
O'-lah -ment'-ko.—  Merriam  in  Am.  Anthrop..  ix, 
339,  1907.  Olamentke  —Ha.  r  cited  by  I^atham  in 
Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  79.  1854. 

Olamon  ( '  paint,'  usually  referring  to  red 
paint.— Gerard).  A  Penobscot  village 
occupying  an  island  in  Penobscot  r.  near 
Greeubush,  Me. 

Olamon.— Me.  Hist.  Soo.  Coll.,  VII.  104,  1876.  OUe- 
mon  Indiani  —  Vetroraile.  ibid..  VI.  211,  1869.  TJ1- 
amaouaA.— GatM'het.  Penobscot  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1887 
(Penobscot  name). 

Olanche.  Supposed  to  l)e  a  Mono-Pa- 
viotso  band  of  8.  e.  California,  and  evi- 
dently the  people  of  Olancha,  s.  of  Owens 
lake. 

Olanche*.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner.  June  8,  i860. 

Old  Dogs.  A  society  of  the  Hidatsa. — 
Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  143, 
1851. 

Old  King.    See  Siiyenqnrraghta. 

Old  Knife.  A  prominent  chief  of  the 
Skidi  Pawnee,  known  among  his  people  as 
I  stales  ha  f 1  Knife  Chief ),  first  brought  to 
public  notice  at  St  Louis  when  he  signed, 
as  Settulushaa,  the  treaty  of  June  18,  and, 
as  I-eteree«har,  the  treaty  of  June  22, 1818. 
Maj.  S.  II.  Long  met  him  at  his  camp  on 
Loup  fork  of  Platte  r.,  Nebr.,  in  1811). 
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He  was  tbe  father  of  Petalesharo  (q.  v. ) 
and  to  him  is  attributed  the  cessation  of 
the  religious  custom  of  burning  prisoners. 
He  also  signed  the  treaty  of  Ft  Atkinson, 
Council  Bluffs,  la.,  Sept.  30,  1825.  An 
oil  portrait,  painted  by  John  Neagle  in  ' 
1821,  is  in  possession  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania. 

Old  Mad  Town.  A  former  vi  1  lage,  proba- 
bly  of  the  Upper  Creeks,  on  an  upper 
branch  of  Cahawba  r.,  near  the  present 
Birmingham,  Ala. — Royce  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  Ala.  map,  1900. 

Old  Queen.    See  Magna*. 

Old  Shawnee  Town.  A  village  of  the 
Shawnee,  situated  before  1770  on  Ohio  r. 
in  Gallia  co.,  Ohio,  3  m.  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Kanawha. — Washington 
(1770)  quoted  by  Rupp,  West  Penn., 
app.,  401,  1846. 

Old  Sitka.  A  summer  camp  of  the  Sitka 
Indians  on  Baranof  id.,  Alaska;  pop.  73 
in  1880.—  Petroff  in  Tenth  Census,  Alaska, 
32,  1884. 

Old  8kin  Necklace.  A  former  Oglala 
Sioux  band,  under  Minisa,  or  Red  Wa- 
ter.— Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850, 
142,  1851. 

Old  Smoke.    See  Sayenqucmgkta. 

Old  town.  A  village  of  the  Penobscot 
on  an  island  in  Penobscot  r.,  a  few  m. 
above  Bangor,  Me.  It  contained  410  in- 
habitants in  1898. 

Indian  Oldtowa.-Little  (1788)  in  Me.  Hi-t.  Soc. 
Coll..  vii,  13, 1X76.  Wf»nud<ne.-GHt.«chet,  Penob- 
scot MS.,  B.  A.  F...  18*7  (Penobscot  name).  Old- 
town— Conf.  of  17*6  in  Me.  Hirt.  Soo.  Coll..  vn.  10, 
1876.  Panawanacot  — HallanI  (ca.  1830),  ibid.,  i,  466. 
1865.  Panawapakek  — C.atachet,  Penobscot  MS., 
B.  A.  E..  1887  (native  form  of  Penobacot). 

Olegel.  The  Yurok  name  of  a  Karok 
village  on  Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal.,  at  the 
mouth  of  ("amp  cr.,  1  m.  below  Orleans 
Bar.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf'n,  1905. 

Oleharkannekarto  ( Ole-har-lcar-me'-kar- 
fo,  'elector').  A  subclan  of  the  Dela- 
wares.—  Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Olemoi.  A  former  rancheria  connected 
with  Dolores  mission,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Oler.  The  Yurok  name  of  a  Karok  vil- 
lage between  Orleans  Bar  and  Red  Cap 
cr. ,  Klamath r. ,  n.  w.  Cal.— A.  L.  Kroeber, 
inf'n,  1905. 

Olesino.  A  Chumashan  vil lage  between 
Goleta and  Pt Concepcion, Cal., in  1542. 

Oleaina.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17,  1863. 
Oleaino.— Cabrillo  (1542)  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doe. 
Fla..  183, 1857. 

Olestura.  A  former  rancheria  connected 
with  Dolores  mission,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1801. 

Olhon.  A  division  of  the  Costanoan 
family,  formerly  on  San  Francisco  penin- 
sula and  connected  with  mission  Dolores, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  The  term  Costanos, 
also  made  to  include  other  groups  oi 
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trit>es,  seems  to  have  lieen  applied  origi- 
nally to  them.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn, 

1906. 

Alchoaes— Beechey,  Voy..  I,  400, 1831.  Ohlonu.— 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mat  31.  1861.  Olchone.— 
Beechey.  op.  clt.,  402.  01-honea.— 8ehooleraft, 
Ind.  Tribe*,  it,  506.  11*52.  Oljon. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Olitatia  ( Holiktatha,  'fort  in  there'). 
A  former  important  Choctaw  town,  noted 
by  Romans  in  1775  on  the  site  of  the 
present  De  Kalb,  Miss.  It  had  two  chiefs 
and  more  than  100  cabins,  and  was  a  kind 
of  capital  for  the  neighboring  towns  for 
*J0  m.  or  more  around.  Once  a  year  dele- 
gates from  all  these  towns  met  there  to 
make  new  laws. — Halbert  in  Pub.  Miss. 
Hist,  Soc.,  vi,  426,  1902. 

01  las.    See  Pottery,  Receptacles. 

Olmolococ.  A  former  rancheria  con- 
nected with  Dolores  mission,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct. 
18,1861. 

Ololopa  ( fy-U>-U>-pay  related  to  r/-fo-lf>- 
ko,  'smoke-hole').  A  division  or  village 
of  the  Maidu  near  Oroville,  on  Feather  r., 
Butte  co.,  Cal.  They  numbered  between 
100  and  150  in  1850,  but  are  now  nearly 
extinct.  (r.  b.  d.  ) 

Holilepaa. — Johnson  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
vi,  710.  1857.  HalU-le-paa.— Day  (1850)  in  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  4.  32d  Cong.,  spec,  nesa.,  39,  1*53.  Ho-lil- 
li  pah.— Ind.  Aft".  Rep.,  124,  1850.  HoloaloopU. 
i«l  Mo.,  — 
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lpi  — 

Chever  in  Bull.  Ea^ex  lust.  1870,  II,  28,  1871. 
Hoi  o  lu  pai. — PoweniinCont.  X.A.  Kthnol.,m,282, 
1877.  Jolhllepaa. — Day, op. cit.  Oleepaa. — Delano, 
Life  on  Plains,  293,  1854.  0-lip-aa. — Day,  op.  cit. 

0  hp  pa* —Johnston  (1850)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Dot-.  4, 
S2d  Cong.,  spec-  45,  1853.  Ololopai.-Curtin, 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885. 

Olotaraca.  A  young  chief  who  led  the 
Indian  force  which  accompanied  De 
Oourges  in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
forte  at  the  mouth  of  St  John  r.,  Fla.,  in 
1568,  and  distinguished  himself  by  being 
the  first  man  to  scale  the  breastwork,  kill- 
ing the  gunner  who  had  tired  on  the  ad- 
vancing French.  He  was  the  nephew  of 
the  chief  of  the  Saturilia  (Satourioua) 
tribe,  which  held  lower  St  John  r.  and 
had  welcomed  the  French  under  Kibaut 
in  1562  and  Laudonniere  in  1564.  The 
name  occurs  also  as  Olotoraea,  Olotacara, 
Otocara,  etc.,  and  according  to  Gatschet 
the  proper  form  is  Hola'taraca,  holata 
being  the  title  for  asubchief  in  theTimu- 
cua  language.  (j.  m.  ) 

Olowitok  ( ( H-o'-wi-tok,  from  olouin, 
'  west ' ) .  A  general  name  applied  by  the 
people  of  the  Miwok  ( Moqnelumnan^ 
Steele  of  California  to  all  i>eople  living  w. 
of  the  s[>eaker.  (s.  a.  b.) 

01  ©'  wi  dok  —  Power*  in  Cont.  X.  A.  Ethnol.,  m. 
34V.  1877.  OP  ©  wit.— Ibid,  (identical,  although 
irivcn  as  distinct ».  Olowitok. -S.  A.  Barrett,  infn, 
1906.  01  ©  wi'  ya  - Powers,  op.  cit.  (identical,  al- 
though given  a*  distinct).  01wiy*.-S.  A.  Bar- 
rett, infn.  1906  <  alternative  form). 

Olpen.    A  former  rancheria  connected 

with   Dolores  mission,  San  Francisco, 

Cal  — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 

1861. 


Olposcl.  A  name  applied  to  one  of  the 
villages  or  small  divisions  of  the  south- 
ern Wintun  or  Pat  win  Indians  living  on 
the  upper  course  of  Cache  cr.,  in  Lake 
co.,  Cal.  {s.  a.  b. ) 

OP-po-tel.— Powers  in  Cont.  X.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  219. 
1877. 

Olulato  ('above',  'on  high').  A  Pat- 
win  tribe  formerly  living  on  Hiatus  cr. 
and  about  Vacaville,  Solano  co.,  Cal. 
Hallapootaa. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Mar.  30, 18&). 
01-u-la'-to.— Power*  In  Cont.  X.  A.  Ethnol..  in. 
218. 1877.  Ouloulatinea.— Choris  Voy.  Pitt.,  6, 1822. 
Ullulatai— Tavlor,  op.  cit.  TOulato.'— Chumhvxo  in 
Kotzebue,  Voy.,  Ill,  61.  1821. 

Olumane  (  (>-him'-<t~ne,  'vermilion' ).  A 
subclan  of  the  Delawares.— Morgan,  Anc. 
Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Olnmpali.  A  former  large  Moquelum- 
nan  village  in  the  present  Marin  co.,  Cal., 
at  a  point  about  6  m.  s.  of  the  town  of 
Petal uma.  (s.  a.  b.  ) 

Olompalia.  —Choris.  Vov.  Pitt.,  6, 1822.  Olumpali.— 
Chamissoin  Kotzebue",  Voy..  ill.  51.  1821. 

Omaha  ('those  going  against  the  wind 
orcurrent' ).  One  of  tlie  5  tribal  of  the  so- 
called  I  >hegihagroup  of  theSiouan  family, 
the  other  4  being  the  Kansa,  Quapaw, 
Osage,  and  Ponca.  Hale  and  Dorsey  con- 
cluded from  a  studv  of  the  languages  and 
traditions  that,  in  the  westward  migration 
of  the  Dhegiha  from  their  seat  on  Ohioand 
Wabash  rs.  after  the  separation,  at  least 
as  early  as  1500,  of  the  Quaj>aw,  who  went 
down  the  Mississippi  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio,  the  Omaha  branch  moved 
up  the  great  river,  remaining  awhile  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  while  war  and 
hunting  parties  explored  the  country  to 
theN.  w.  The  Osage  remained  on  Osage  r. 
and  the  Kansa  continued  up  the  Missouri, 
while  theOmaha,  still  including  the  Ponca, 
crossed  the  latter  stream  and  remained 
for  a  period  in  Iowa,  ranging  as  far  as  the 
Pipestone  quarry  at  the  present  Pipestone, 
Minn.  They  were  driven  liack  by  the 
Dakota,  and  after  the  separation  of  the 
Ponca,  who  advanced  into  the  Black 
hills,  which  occurred  probably  about 
1650  at  the  mouth  of  Niobrara  r.,  the 
Omaha  settled  on  Bower.,  Nebr.,  and  may 
have  already  been  there  at  the  date  of 
Marquette's  map  ( 1673).  Jefferys  ( 1761 ) 
located  the  Omaha  on  the  e.  side  of  Mis- 
souri r.,  beyond  the  Iowa,  immediately 
above  Big  Sioux  r.  In  1766  they  appear 
to  have  had  friendly  relations  with  the 
Dakota,  as  Carver  mentions  having  met 
both  tribes  together  on  Minnesota  r. 
They  were  at  their  favorite  resort  near 
Omadi,  Dakotaco.,  Nebr.,  in  1800.  I^ewis 
and  Clark  (1804)  found  them  on  the  s. 
side  of  Missouri  r.  opposite  Sioux  City, 
S.  Dak.,  but  learnexl  that  the  triln?  in 
1802,  while  living  at  a  point  farther  up 
the  Missouri,  was  visited  by  smallpox, 
which  had  greatly  reduced  their  numl>er 
ami  caused  their  removal.  Then,  as  in 
later  years,  they  were  at  constant  war 
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with  the  Sioux.  They  were  on  the  w. 
Bide  of  the  Missouri  a  short  distance 
alx>ve  the  Platte  in  1845,  but  in  1855  re- 
moved to  what  is  now  Dakota  co.,  Xebr. 
They  joined  with  other  tribes  in  the 
treaties  of  July  15, 1830,  and  Oet.  15, 1836, 
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and  by  the  treaty  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
Mar.  iH,  1854,  ceded  all  their  lands  w.  of 
the  Missouri  and  s.  of  a  line  ninning  due 
w.  from  the  point  where  Iowa  r.  leaves 
the  bluffs,  retaining  their  lands  n.  of  this 
line  for  a  reservation.  By  treaty  of  Mar. 
6,  1865,  they  sold  part  of  their  reservation 
to  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the  Win- 
nebago. Many  of  them  learned  to  culti- 
vate grain  and  raise  stock :  and  in  1882, 
through  theeff ort  of  Miss  AhceC.  Fletcher, 
a  law  was  enacted  granting  lands  in  sev- 
eralty and  prospective  citizenship. 

The  primitive  dwellings  of  the  Omaha 
were  chielly  lodges  of  earth,  more  rarely 
of  bark  or  mats,  and  skin  tents.  The 
earth  lodges,  similar  in  construction  to 
those  of  the  Mandan,  were  intended  prin- 
cipally for  summer  use,  when  the  people 
were  hot  hunting.  The  bark  lodges  were 
usually  elliptical  in  form,  occasionally 
having  two  fireplaces  and  two  smoke 
holes.  The  skin  tent  was  used  when  the 
people  were  traveling  or  hunting  the 
buffalo.  Pottery  was  made  by  the  ( unaha 
before  1850,  but  the  art  has  been  for- 
gotten. Their  mortars  were  made  by 
burning  a  hollow  in  a  knot  or  round 
j>iece  of  wood,  and  spoons  were  made  of 
horn,  wood,  and  pottery.    Polygamy  was 


practised,  but  the  maximum  number  of 
wives  that  any  one  man  could  have  was 
three.  Until  1880  there  were  two  prin- 
cipal chiefs,  usually  selected  from  the 
Hangashenu  subtribe,  though  there  was 
no  law  or  rule  forbidding  their  selec- 
tion from  other  divisions.  In  addition  to 
these  there  were  subordinate  chiefs. 
Their  religion,  according  to  Dorsey  (3rd 
"kep.  B.  A.  E.,  1884),  was  associated  with 
the  practice  of  medicine,  mythologv,  and 
war  customs,  and  with  their  gentile  sys- 
tem. 

The  population  of  the  Omaha  since  their 
recovery  from  the  great  loss  by  small  pox 
in  1802,  when  thev  were  reduced  to  about 
300,  has  greatly  increased.  In  1804,  ac- 
cording to  Lewis  (Statist.  View,  16, 1807), 
they  numbered  600,  including  150  war- 
riors. In  1829  thev  were  estimated  at 
1,900,  and  in  1843  at  1,600.  both  of  which 
estimates  were  probably  excessive. 
Schoolcraft  gives  l,Ii49  in  1851,  Bur- 
rows 1,200  in  1857,  and  the  same  num- 
ber is  given  by  the  census  of  1880.  In 
1906  the  population  of  the  tribe  was 
1,228. 

The  Omaha  gentes  as  given  by  Dorsey 
(15th  Kep.  B.  A.  R,  226,  1897)  are:  A.— 
Hangashenu  half  tribe:  1,  Wezhinshte;  2, 
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Inkesabe;  3,  Hanga;  4,  Dhatada;  5,  Kanze. 
B. — Inshtasanda  half  tribe:  6,  Mandhink- 
agaghe;  7,  Tesinde;  8,  Tapa;  9,  Ingdhez- 
hide;  10,  Inshtasanda.  ( J.  o.  d.  c.  t.  ) 
Eromahu  — W.  Reserve  Hint.  8oc.  Tract*.  I,  n«>.  .S.24. 
1*71.  Ho'-m4»-h4».— Doreejr,  Winnebago  MS.,  B. 
A.  E.,  18S6  (Winnebago  name).   Hu  umui  —  < .hi- 
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srhet.  MS..  B.  A.  E.  (Cheyenne  niimei.  La  Mar 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  20.  1806  (so  enlled  by 
the  French),  but- Marquette,  autograph  man 
il»"i73)  In  Shea.  Discov.,  1*52.  Mahaer.— Halhi, 
Atlas  Ethnog..  33.  1774,  1826.  Mahagi.— Gatschet, 
MS..  B.  A.  E.  (Shawnee  name).  Mahaha.— 
<arver,  Trav.,  105*.  1778.  Mahan.— Lewis.  Trnv.. 
14.  1809.  Maharha  — <  »rti:.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark 
(IftH),  I,  203,  1904.  Mahan.— White  house  (1801> 
in  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vn,  -19,  1905.  Ma 
ha' a.— BraekenridKe.  Views  La.,  70, 1814.  Manas  — 
Iberville  (1701)  in  Margry,  Dee.,  iv.  587.  lsso. 
Mahaws  —  Pike,  Exped  ,  pt.  2,  app.,  9,  lsio. 
nvw^K — I*.  S.  lnd.  Treaties,  Kapplered.,  IX,  116, 
1901  (misprint).  Mama.— Gale,  I  pper  Miss.,  217. 
W.7  'misprint).  Mawhawa.— Carver.  Trav.,  B0, 
177s  MaTahnaa. — Ratinesque  in  Marshall.  Hist. 
Kv  .  i.  28.  1*21.  O'mi'-ha.— Lewis  and  Clark. 
Discov..  20.  1S06.  Omaha  hcaka.— lap!  Oaye.  xiu, 
33,  Sept.  1884  ('real  Omaha':  Yankton"  name). 
Omabaha  —  I'.  8.  Ind.  Treat..  639. 1«26.  Omahawa  — 
Drake,  lnd.  Cbron.,  pi.,  1836.  Omahuaa  —  Kaliu- 
esmiein  Marshall,  Hist.  Ky.,  1,30, 1824.  Omaha  — 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe*,  HI,  3*6,  1853  (misprint  ). 
O-man'-ha. — Cook.  Yankton  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.. 
184.  1882.  O-man'-ha  hca.— Ibid.  ('  true  Omaha'). 
Oman* — Jefferys.  Fr.  Doms.  Am..  I,  135,  1761. 
Omaonhaon.— Toussaint.  Carte  de  1'Amer.,  1*39. 
Omau'-hau.— M'Coy.  Ann.  Reg.,  no.  4,  84.  1*38. 
Omawhaw.— Schoolcraft,  Trav.,  309,  1821.  Omaw 
hawea.— Tanner.  Narr.,  313,  1830.  Omouhoa  — 
La  Salle  (16al)  in  Margry.  Dec,  II,  181,  i -77 
(identical?).  Omowhowa. — Tanner,  Narr.,  146. 
1*30.  Omuhaw.— Hurlbert  In  Jones.  Ojihuav 
Inds..  178. 1861.  O-ni'-ha-o  —  Havdcn.  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val..  290.  1862  ('drum-beaters':  Chey- 
enne name).  Onl'har— Mooney.  Cheyenne  Inds., 
423. 1907  (Cheyenne name).  Oo-ma-ha.— Bracken- 
ndge.  Views  La.,  76.  1S14.  Otomie.— SrhooU-mft. 
Ind.  Tribe*,  n.  335. 1852 (misprint ..  Owaha  — Gat- 
schet, MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Pawnee  mmei.  Owahaa. — 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  72.  20th  Cong..  2d  new..  101.  1829. 
Puk  tie  — Grinnell,  Pawnee  Hero  Tales.  230,  1889 
t  Pawnee  name).  U'aha.— Gatschet.  MS..  B.  A.  E. 
(Pawnee  name),  u'-ma-ha.— Gatschet,  Kaw  vo- 
omb..  B.  A. E.,27, 1878 ( Kansa name  i.  TJ-ma  "-ha". — 
Doraey  in  Am.  Antiq.,  313,  Oct.  1883  (misprint  i. 
U  ma»'  ha».— Dorse y  in  Bull.  Philos.  Soc.  Wash.. 
128,  ix»0  ('upstream  people':  Osage  name). 
U  maahan.— Ibid.,  129  (misprint).  Uwaha  — Gat- 
■chet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Pawnee  name). 

Omamiwininiwak  (' people  of  lower  part 
of  the  river').  The  Nipissing  name  for 
the  Algonkin,  properly  so  called,  survi- 
vors of  whom  still  live  at  Bccancour  an<l 
at  Three  Rivers,  Quebec. — Cuoq,  Lexique 
Algonquine,  193,,  1886. 

Omanitaenok  [umanitn'cndx,  'the  jwoplc 
of  Omanis,'  a  place  on  Klaskino  inlet, 
Brit.  Col.).  A  gens  of  the  Klaskino,  a 
Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus. 
1895,  329,  1897. 

Omaakos  ('elk').  A  subphratry  or  gens 
<  >f  theMenominee. — Hoffman  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  42,  1896. 

Omatl  (Oina//).  The  name  of  an  an- 
cestor of  a  Tlatlasikoala  gens,  sometimes 
applied  to  the  gens  itself. — Boas  in  Peter- 
tnanns  Mitt.,  pt  5,  131,  1887. 

Omaxtux.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
<••>.,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
ih61. 

0 m egee re  (  Mi <;'>:!,  '  bald  eagle ' ) .  A  gens 

of  the  Chippewa.  See  MigictuhUiniou. 
Megis-ae.— Tanner,  Narr..  314,  1830.  Me-ginee.— 
Warren  in  Minn.  Hist. Soc.  Coll..  V.  44.  1885.  Mi'- 
riai.— Gatachet,  OJibw*  M8.,  B.  A.  E..  1882. 
Miffixi  —  Wm.  Jpnea,  Infn,  1907  (correct  form). 
0-me-gea-ze'.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  166,  1877. 

Omenaoue.  A  village  or  tribe  men- 
tioned by  Joutel  in  1687  as  being  between 


Matagorda  bay  and  Maligne  (Colorado) 
r.f  Texas.  The  name  was  given  him  by 
the  Ebahamo  Indians  who  lived  in  that 
region  and  who  were  probably  Karan- 
kawan.  See  Gatschet,  Karankawa  Inds., 
i,  35,  46,  1891. 

Omeaoffe  — Joutel  (1687)  In  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
I.  137.  1846  (misprint.).  Omeaoaae.—  Ibid..  152. 
Omeaotea  —  Barria,  Eiisayo.271 ,172:}.  Omenaoue  — 
Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry,  Dec,  in,  288,  1878. 

Omik.  A  former  Aleut  village  on  Agattu 
id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id.  group  of 
the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Omiiii  {(JmVsU,  'eaters';  sing.,  (fmV- 
ritfa).  A  principal  division  of  the  Chey- 
enne. The  name  is  frequently  used  as 
synonymous  with  Northern  Cheyenne, 
because  the  dominant  division  in  the  N. 
Before  the  division  of  the  Cheyenne 
the  Omisis  occupied  that  portion  of  the 
camp  circle  immediately  n.  of  the  e.  en- 
trance, (j.  m.  ) 
Eaten.— Dorsey  in  Field  Column.  Mus.  Pub.  103, 
62,  1905.  Hml'ala.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
1026, 1896.  mi'aia.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol. 

Mo.  Val.,  290,  1862.  5  miaais.— Grinnell,  Social 
Org.  Cheyenne*,  136,  1905. 

Omitiaqna.  A  village  ("king" )  in  Flor- 
ida subject  to  Utina,  chief  of  the  Timucua 
in  1564,  according  to  Laudonniere.  The 
De  Bry  map  places  it  e.  of  lower  St  John  r. 
Omitaqua.— De  Bry.  map  ( 1591 )  in  Le  Moyne,  Narr., 
Appleton  trans.,  1875.  Omitiaqua. — Laudonniere 
(1564)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  243,  1869. 

Ommunise  ( Omtirifse,  'he  gathers  fire- 
wood.'— VV.  J.).  A  Chippewa  or  Ottawa 
band  formerly  living  on  Carp  r.,  Mich.; 
also  a  place  between  Lake  of  the  Woods 
and  \\  innipeg,  so  called  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  wood. 

Carp  River  band.— Smith  in  Ind.  An*.  Rep.,  53. 1851. 
0  m  anise  — Wm.  Jones,  in  in,  1905  (correet  form). 
Ommunise. — Smith,  op.  clt. 

Omowuh.  The  Rain-cloud  clan  of  the 
Patki  ( Water-house)  phratrv  of  the  Hopi. 

0ma-a.— Bourke.Snake  Dance,  lit.  1884.  O'-mau  — 
Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  39. 1*91.  Omawuu.— 
Dorsey  and  Voth,  Mishongnovi  Ceremonies,  175, 
1902.  O'-mow-uh  wui-wfl.- Fewkes  in  Am.  An- 
throp.,vu,402, 1894  (tcufl-uil=clan). 

Ompivromo.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Ona.  The  third  village  of  the  Chilula 
on  Redwood  cr.,  Cal. 

0h-nah  — Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ill, 
139,  1853  (Yurok  name).  One— Ibid.  Onuh.— 
Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  vn,  530, 1872. 

Onackatin.    See  Onockatin. 

Onagatano.  A  former  province  n.  of 
Floricla  peninsula,  in  snow-clad  moun- 
tains, where,  in  the  16th  century,  it  was 
said  the  Apalachee  obtained  their  gold. 
Distinct  from  Olagatano,  ci.  v.  (Fonta- 
ncda  Mem.,  ca.  1575,  Smith  trans.,  20, 
1854). 

Onaghee.  An  ancient  Seneca  settle- 
ment on  the  s.  side  of  Fall  brook,  at 
Hopewell,  Ontario  co.f  N.  Y.  Before 
1720  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  settled 
near  Montreal,  and  in  1750  the  place  had 
been  long  deserted. 
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Onachee.— Cammerhoff  (1750)  quoted  by  Conover, 
Kan.  and  Geneva  MS.  Onag he*.— Schuyler 
(1720)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  543. 1855.  Onahe.- 
Doc.ofl719.  ibid.. 528.  Onahea.-Doc.  of  1726.  ibid., 
797.  Onahie.— Evans  Map,  1755.  Onnaohee.— 
Cammerhoff  quoted  by  Conover,  op.  cit.  Onna- 
ghee.— Conover,  ibid.  Onnahee  —  Riggs  (1720)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  570.  1855. 

Onaheli.  One  of  five  hamlets  cornic- 
ing the  former  Choctaw  town  of  Imon- 
galasha  in  Neshoba  co.,  Miss. — Hal  ben 
m  Pub.  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  vi,  432,  1902. 

Onancock.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  about  the  site  of  the 
present  Onancock,  in  Accomack  co.,  Va. 
Four  or  five  families  were  still  there  in 
1722. 

Oanancock. — Beverley,  Va.,  199, 1722.  Onancock. — 
Bosnian,  Md..  I,  149,  1837.  Onanooke.— Ibid..  148. 
Onankok.— Herman  (1670),  Maputo  accompany 
Rep.  on  the  Line  between  Va.  and  Md..  1873. 
Onaucoke  —  Pory  in  Smith  (1629), Va.,  tl,61,  repr. 
1819. 

Onapiem.  A  village  or  tribe  mentioned 
bv  Joutel  in  1687  as  being  n.  or  x.  w.  of 
Maligne  (Colorado)  r.,  Tex.  The  region 
was  occupied  and  control  led  largely  by 
Caddoan  tribes,  and  the  name  seems  to 
have  been  given  to  Joutel  by  Ebahamo 
Indians,  who  were  probably  Karanka  wan. 
See  Gatschet,  Karankawa  Indians,  35, 
1891.  (  a.  c.  v. ) 

Onapiem.— Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry,  Dec..  Ill,  289, 
1878.  On&pien. — Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La..  1. 137, 1846.  Onapienes. — Barcia,  Ensuyo, 
271.  1723. 

Onasakenrat  ('White  Feather'), Joseph. 
A  Mohawk  chief,  noted  for  his  transla- 
tions of  religious  works  into  his  native 
language.  He  was  born  on  his  father's 
farm,  near  Oka,  Canada,  Sept.  4,  1845;  at 
14  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Montreal 
College  to  be  educated  for  the  priest- 
hood, remaining  thereabout  4  years.  He 
was  afterward  converted  to  Protestantism 
and  became  an  evangelical  preacher.  On 
June  15,  1877,  the  Catholic  church  of 
Oka  was  burned,  and  Chief  Joseph  was 
tried  for  the  offense,  but  was  not  con- 
victed. He  died  suddenly,  Feb.  8,  1881, 
at  Caughnawaga.  Among  his  transla- 
tions into  the  Mohawk  dialect  are  the 
Gospels  (1880)  and  a  volume  of  hymns. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged 
in  translating  the  remainder  of  the  Bible, 
having  reached  in  the  work  the  Epistles 
to  the  Hebrews. 

Onathaqua  ({Missibly  intended  for  Ona- 
thaqua). A  tril>e  or  village  about  C. 
Canaveral,  e.  coast  of  Florida,  in  con- 
stant alliance  with  the  Calusa  (q.  v.) 
in  1564  (Laudonniere).  Probably  iden- 
tical in  whole  or  in  part  with  the  Ais 
tribe.  Not  to  l>e  confounded  with  Ona- 
theaqua, q.  v."  (j.  m.) 
Oathkaqua.— De  Bry  map  (1591)  in  Le  Moyne, 
Narr.,  Appletoti  trans*..  1875.  Onathaqua. — Lau- 
donniere (1564)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  I^a.,  n.  s.. 
282,  186'j  (possibly  for  Ouatlmqua).  Onothaca. — 
Brackenridge,  La.,  84, 1814.  Otchaqua.— De  l'lsle, 
map,  1700. 

Onatheaqua.  A  principal  tribe  in  1564, 
described  as  living  near  the  high  moun- 


tains, apparently  in  upper  Georgia,  and 
equal  in  power  and  importance  to  the 
Timueua,  Potano,  Yustaga,  and  Saturiba, 
according  to  Laudonniere.  Not  to  be 
confounded  with  Onathaqua  (q.  v.),  near 
C.  Canaveral,  Fla.  (j.  m.) 

Onatheaqua.— Laudonniere  (1564)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  n.  h..  244,  1869:  De  Bry,  map  (1591)  in 
Le  Moyne,  Narr..  Appleton  trans.,  1875  (indicated 
w.  of  St  John  r.  and  beyond  OusUtca^  Yustaga). 

Onava,  A  former  Nevome  pueblo  and 
seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  founded  in  1622; 
situated  in  lat.  28°  40/,  Ion.  109°,  on  the 
Rio  Yaqui,  Sonora,  Mexico.  Pop.  875  in 
1678, 457  in  1730.  The  inhabitants  prob- 
ably spjke  a  dialect  slightly  different 
from  tfie  Nevome  proper.  Tl  he  town  is 
now  completely  Mexicanized. 
Hare-eaters.— ten  Kate  in  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and 
Arch..  142. 1892  (Tchoofkwatam,  or:  Pima  name). 
Ohavas.— Eseudero  quoted  by  Bancroft.  No.  Mex. 
States,  I,  101,  1884.  Onabae.— Kino  map  (1702)  in 
Stocklein.  Neue  Welt-Bott,  74. 1726.  Onara.— Bal- 
bi  (U»26)  quoted  by  Orozco  y  Berra.  Oeog..  352. 
1864.  San  Ignacio  Onabaa.-Zapata  ( lf,78 )  in  Doc. 
Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  in,  359,  1857.  Tchoofkwatam.— 
ten  Kate,  op.  cit.  ('hare-eaters^;  Pima  name). 

Onaweron  ( prob.  '  [there]  are  springs  of 
water').  A  traditional  Iroquois  town  of 
the  Bear  clan;  so  enumerated  in  the  list 
of  towns  in  the  Chant  of  Welcome  of  the 
Condolence  Council  of  the  League  of  the 
Iroquois.  Nothing  definite  is  known  of 
its  situation  or  of  the  particular  tribe  to 
which  it  belonged.  See  Hale,  Iroq.  Book 
of  Rites,  120,  1883.  (j.n.b.h.) 

Onawmanient.  A  tribe  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Poto- 
mac in  the  present  Westmoreland  co., 
Va. ,  numbering  about  400  in  1608.  Their 
principal  village,  of  the  same  name,  was 
probably  on  Nominy  bay. 

Anawmament. — Bozman*  Md..  I,  138,  1837.  Nomi 
oiea.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4.  9.  1848.  Onauma- 
nient.-Smith  (1612),  Works,  Arber  ed.,  52.  1884 
(the  village). 

Onbi.    A  Costanoan  village  situated  in 

1815  within  10  in.  of  Santa  Cruz  mission, 

Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5, 

1860. 

Onchomo  (Ontcomo).  A  former  Maidu 
village  at  Mud  Springs,  about  5  m.  dues, 
of  Plaeerville,  Eldorado  co.,  Cal.— Dixon 
in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  xvn,  pi.  38, 
1905. 

Ondachoe.  A  Cavuga  village  mentioned 
by  Cammerhoff,  the  Moravian,  iu  1750, 
as  situated  on  the  w.  shore  of  Cayuga 
lake,  N.  Y.,  apparentlv  opposite  Aurora. 
He  said  it  was  larger  than  Cayuga.  Gen. 
Clark  placed  it  at  Sheldrake  point,  but 
this  is  too  far  s.  ( w.  m.  b.  ) 

Ondatra.    A  name  for  the  muskrat 
Filter  zibethicus) ,  derived  from  one  of  the 
luron  dialects  of  the  Iroquoian  language 
early  current  in  the  Hochelaga  region  of 
Canada.    A  more  common  name  is  mus- 
quash, of  Algonquian  origin,   (a.  f.  ft ) 

Ondoutaouaka.  An  Algonquian  tribe 
or  division,  probably  a  part  of  the  Moo- 
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tagnais,  living  in  1644  al)out  100  leagues 
above  "Saguene,"  Quebec. 

Ondoutaou&heronnon.— Jes.  Rel.  1044.  99,  1858.  On 
douuouaka  — Ibid.,  1642,  10.  1858. 

Onechsagerat.  The  "old  chief"  of 
Cayuga,  mentioned  by  Cam  me  rh  off  in 
17o0.  He  was  also  style!  Teiyughsara- 
garat,  the  principal  chief,  when  he  re- 
ceived Sir  Win.  Johnson's  belts  and  went 
to  Canada  in  1766.  Weiser  called  him 
Oyeaghseragearat  in  1754,  and  Oyuch- 
seragarat  in  1752.  His  name  appears 
in  1762  and  1774,  the  latter  year  at 
Onondaga,  in  November,  when  "a  Cay- 
uga chief  named  Oyeghseragearat  spoke. ' 1 
This  may  possibly  have  been  a  young- 
er man.  ( w.  m.  b.  ) 

Oneida  (Anglicized  compressed  form  of 
the  common  Iroquois  term  tiionril'ioW ', 
'there  it  it-rock  has-set-up  (continu- 
ative),'  i.  e.  a  rock  that  something  set  up 
and  is  still  standing,  referring  to  a  large 
sienite  bowlder  near  the  site  of  one  of 
their  ancient  villages).  A  tribe  of  the 
Iroquois  confederation,  formerly  occu- 
pying the  country  s.  of  Oneida  lake, 
Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  and  latterly  including 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Susquehanna. 
According  to  authentic  tradition,  the 
Oneida  was  the  second  tribe  to  accept  the 
proposition  of  Dekanawidaand  Hiawatha 
to  form  a  defensive  and  offensive  league 
of  all  the  tribes  of  men  for  the  promotion 
of  mutual  welfare  and  security.  In  the 
federal  council  and  in  other  federal  as- 
semblies they  have  the  right  to  represen- 
tation by  9  federal  chieftains  of  the  highest 
rank.  Like  the  Mohawk,  the  Oneida 
have  only  3  clans,  the  Turtle,  the  Wolf, 
and  the  Bear,  each  elan  being  represented 
by  3  of  the  9  federal  representatives  of 
this  tribe  (see  Clan  and  Gens).  Insofar  as 
eldership  as  a  member  of  a  clan  phratry 
can  give  precedence  in  roll-call  and  the 
right  to  discuss  first  in  order  all  matter* 
coming  before  its  side  of  the  council  fire, 
the  Oneida  are  the  dominant  tribe  within 
the  tribal  phratrv,  called  the  Four  (origi- 
nally Two)  Brothers  and  "Offspring," 
to  which  they  l>elong.  In  tribal  assem- 
blies the  Turtle  and  the  Wolf  constitute 
a  clan  phratry,  and  the  Bear  another. 
The  Oneida  have  usually  been  a  conserva- 
tiv<-  people  in  their  dealing  with  their 
allies  and  with  other  peoples.  In  1635 
they,  with  the  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  and 
Mobitwk,  sought  to  become  parties  to  the 
peace  concluded  in  the  preceding  year 
between  the  Seneca  and  the  Hurons.  At 
this  period  they  were  called  sedentary 
and  very  |>opulous,  but  only  from  Indian 
reports. 

The  Jesuit  Relation  for  1646  (p.  3,1858) 
says  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Mo- 
hawk there  was  no  treaty,  properly 
speaking,  then  in  existence  between  the 
1  i-oquois  tribes  inclusiveol  the  Oneida  and 
the  French.     From  the  same  Relation  it 


in  learned  that  "Onnieoute"  (Oneniote), 
the  principal  Oneida  village  of  that  time, 
having  lost  the  greater  portion  of  its  men 
in  a  war  with  the  "upper  Algonquin," 
was  compelled  to  request  the  Mohawk 
to  lend  aid  in  repeopling  the  village  by 
granting  thereto  a  colony  of  men,  and  that 
it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Mohawk 
ceremonial  I  v  and  publicly  call  the  Oneida 
their  daughter  or  son.  This  story  is 
probably  due  to  a  misconception  of  the 
fictitious  political  kinships  and  relation- 
ships established  between  the  several 
tribes  at  the  time  of  the  institution  and 
organization  of  the  League  (see  Confedera- 
tion) .  The  Cayuga  and  the  Tusearora  are 
likewise  callea  "Offspring,"  but  not  for 
the  reason  above  given.  The  Jesuit  Rela- 
tion for  1648  (p.  46)  first  definitely  locates 
the  Oneida.  From  the  Relation  for  1641 
(p.  74)  it  is  gathered  that  the  Jesuit 
fathers  had  learned  that  the  Oneida  had 
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a  jHt  uliar  form  of  government  in  which 
the  rulership  alternated  between  the  two 
sexes.  This  statement  is  likewise  appar- 
ently due  to  a  misconception  of  the  fact 
that  among  Iroquois  tribes  the  titles  to  the 
chiefships  belonged  to  the  women  of  cer- 
tain clans  in  the  tribe  and  not  to  the  men, 
although  men  were  chosen  by  the  women 
to  exercise  the  rights  and  privileges  and 
to  perform  the  duties  pertaining  to  these 
chiefsh  ips,  an<  1  that  t  here  were,  and  indeed 
still  are,  a  number  of  women  filling  federal 
chiefships  bearing  the  name  of  the 
highest  class.  These  women  chieftains 
have  approximately  the  same  rights,  priv- 
ileges, and  immunities  as  the  men  chiefs, 
but  exercise  them  fully  only  in  emergen- 
cies; they,  too.  maintain  the  institutions 
of  society  and  government  among  the 
women. 

The  Jesuit  Relation  for  1667  (ui,  145, 
1899)  declares  that  the  Oneida  were  at 
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that  time  the  least  tractable  of  the  Iro- 
quois tribes.  It  was  at  this  |>eriod  that 
Father  Bruyas  was  Btationed  at  the  mis- 
sion of  St  Francois  Xavier  among  the 
Oneida.  It  is  also  learned  from  this 
source  that  the  Mohegan  and  the  Cones- 
toga  menaced  the  Oneida.  While  on  this 
mission  Father  Bruyas  suffered  for  food 
for  a  part  of  the  year  and  was  compelled 
to  sustain  life  on  a  diet  of  dried  frogs. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  1669  he  had  bap- 
tized 30  persons.  In  1660  the  Oneida 
with  the  Mohawk  were  the  least  populous 
of  the  Iroquois  trilies.  The  Jesuit  Rela- 
tion for  1669-70  speaks  of  the  Oneida  be- 
ing present  at  a  14  feast  of  the  dead  "  held 
at  the  Mohawk  village  of  Caughnawaga, 
showing  that  in  a  modified  form  at  least 
the  decennial  ceremony  of  the  so-called 
11  Dead  Feast  "  was  practised  among  the 
Iroquois  when  first  known.  On  Jan. 
30,  1671,  the  Oneida  began  the  torture  of 
a  captive  Conestoga  woman,  and  the  tor- 
ture was  prolonged  through  2  days  and  2 
nights  l>ecanse  he  in  whose  stead  she  had 
been  given  was  burned  at  Conestoga  for 
that  length  of  time.  It  is  held  by  some 
that  the  town  defended  by  four  lines  of 
palisades  closely  fastened*  together  and 
attacked  by  Champlain  in  1615  with  his 
Huron  and  Algonquian  allies,  was  an 
Oneida  village,  although  other  authorities 

Flaee  it  elsewhere,  in  Onondaga  territory, 
n  fact,  the  wars  of  the  Oneida  were  those 
of  the  League,  although  like  the  other 
tribes  they  seem  to  have  put  forth  most 
energy  against  the  tril>es  who  in  some  man- 
ner had  given  them  the  greatest  offense. 
The  Catawba  and  the  Muskhogean  tribes, 
as  well  as  the  Susquehanna  r.  Indians, 
the  Conestoga,  gave  most  occupation  to 
the  Oneida  warriors. 

After  the  conquest  of  the  tribes  on  the 
Susquehanna  and  its  tributaries  and  those 
on  the  Potomac,  chiefly  by  the  warriors 
of  the  Oneida,  the  Cayuga,  and  the 
Seneca,  and  those  tribes  which  had  sub- 
mitted to  Iroquois  rule,  a  question  arose 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  Mohawk,  who 
had  not  given  any  aid  in  subduing  these 
peoples,  sharing  in  the  income  arising 
from  land  sales  there.  Hence  for  a  time 
the  Mohawk  received  no  emolument 
from  this  source,  until  the  Iroquois  tribes 
became  divided  and  the  Monawk  sold 
the  lands  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  region 
of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Susquehanna 
Land  Co.  of  Connecticut.  This,  then,  in 
1728,  moved  the  great  federal  council  of 
the  league  at  Onondaga  to  send  Shikel- 
lamy,  an  Oneida  chief,  as  a  superinten- 
dent, to  the  forks  of  the  Susquehanna  for 
the  purpose  of  watching  over  the  affairs 
and  the  interests  of  the  Six  Nations  of 
Iroquois  in  Pennsylvania.  At  first  Shi- 
kellamv  exercised  a  general  supervision 
over  only  the  Shawnee  and  the  Dela- 


wares,  who  thereafter  were  required  to 
consult  him  in  all  matters  arising  be- 
tween them  and  the  proprietary  govern- 
ment. So  well  did  he  perform  his  duty 
that  in  1745  Shikellamv  was  made  full 
superintendent  over  all  the  dependent 
tribes  on  the  Susquehanna,  with  nis  resi- 
dence at  Shamokin.  He  showed  great 
astuteness  in  the  management  of  the  af- 
fairs intrusted  to  his  care,  seeking  at  all 
times  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  peo- 
ple. Such  was  the  influence  which  the 
Oneida  exercised  on  the  Susquehanna. 

In  1687  the  Oneida  were  included  in 
the  warrant  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
to  Gov.  Dongan  of  New  Yv>rk,  authoriz- 
ing him  to  protect  the  Five  Nations  as 
subjects  of  Great  Britain.  In  1696  Count 
Frontenac  burned  the  Oneida  castle,  de- 
stroyed all  their  corn,  and  made  prison- 
ers of  30  men,  women,  and  children. 

In  1645-46  the  Oneida  were  at  war 
with  the  Nipissing,  and  one  band  of  17 
warriors  from  "Ononiiote"  defeated  an 
Algonkin  party  under  Teswehat,  the 
one-eyed  chief  of  this  people,  killing  the 
chief's  son  and  taking  2  women  prison- 
ers. This  Iroquois  party  was  afterward 
defeated  by  30  Hurons  and  the  2  women 
were  recaptured. 

In  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1666-68 
Father  Bruyas  writes  that  the  Oneida 
were  reputed  the  most  cruel  of  all  the  Iro- 
quois tribes;  that  they  had  always  made 
war  on  the  Algonkin  and  the  Hurons,  and 
that  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  their 
villages  were  composed  of  the  people  of 
these  two  tribes  who  had  become  Iroquois 
in  temper  and  inclination.  This  mission- 
ary adds  that  the  nature  of  the  Oneida 
was  then  altogether  barbarous,  being 
cruel,  sly,  cunning,  and  prone  to  blood- 
shed and  carnage. 

In  1655  a  party  of  60  Oneida  warriors 
was  sent  against  the  Amikwa,  or  Beaver 
Indians.  This  war  was  still  in  progress 
in  1661,  for  in  that  year  2  bands,  one  of 
24  and  the  other  of  30  warriors,  were 
encountered  on  their  way  to  fight  the 
Amikwa. 

Chanchetiere  ( letter  in  Jesuit  Relations, 
Thwaites  ed.,  LXII,  185,  1900)  says  that 
"war  is  blazing  in  the  country  of  the 
Outaouaks,"  that  the  Iroquois,  especially 
the  Oneida,  continued  their  hatred  of  the 
Outagami  (Foxes)  and  the  Illinois,  and 
so  have  slain  and  captured  many  Illinois. 
In  1681  they  killed  or  captured  about 
1,000  of  these  unfortunate  people. 

In  1711,  about  half  of  the  Tuscarora 
tribe,  then  dwelling  in  North  Carolina, 
seems  to  have  conspired  with  several 
alien  neighboring  tribes  and  bands  to 
destroy  the  Carolina  settlers.  The  colon- 
ists, however,  recollecting  the  ancient 
feud  between  the  Southern  and  the  North- 
ern Indians,  allied  themselves  with  the 
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Catawba  and  some  Muskhogean  tribes. 
Tbe  Tnscarora,  sustaining  several  severe 
defeats,  were  finally  driven  from  their 
homes  and  hunting  grounds.  This  act  of 
the  (Southern  Indians  made  the  hatred 
of  the  Iroquois  against  the  Catawba  more 
bitter  and  merciless. 

The  Oneida  were  at  times  friendly  to 
the  French  and  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
while  the  other  Iroquois  were  their  de- 
termined enemies.  A  great  part  of  the 
Oneida  and  the  Tusoarora,  through  the 
influence  of  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  re- 
mained neutral  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
while  the.  majority  of  the  confederation 
of  the  Iroquois  were  divided  and  did  not 
act  as  a  unit  in  thin  matter.  Early  in 
that  struggle  the  hostile  Iroquois  tribes 
attacked  the  Oneida  and  burned  one  of 
their  villages,  forcing  them  to  take  refuge 
near  the  Americans  in  the  vicinity  of 
•Schenectady,  where  they  remained  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  Shortly  after  the 
main  body  of  the  tribe  returned  to  their 
former  homes.  At  a  later  period  a  con- 
siderable number  emigrated  to  Canada 
and  settled  on  Grand  r.  and  Thames  r.. 
Ontario.  Another  small  band,  called 
Oriskas,  formed  a  new  settlement  at 
Ganowarohare,  a  few  miles  from  the 
main  bodv  in  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.  At  dif- 
ferent earlier  periods  the  Oneida  adopted 
and  gave  lands  to  the  Tuscarora,  the 
Stockbridges,  and  the  Brothertons.  The 
Tust-arora  afterward  removed  to  land 
granted  by  the  Seneca  in  w.  New  York. 
In  1H46,  having  sold  most  of  their  lands 
in  New  York,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Oneida,  together  with  their  last  two 
adopted  tribes,  removed  to  a  tract  on 
Green  bav,  Wis.,  where  thev  now  reside. 
Among  those  living  in  Nfew  York  at 
the  time  of  removal  were  two  parties 
known  respectivelv  as  the  First  Chris- 
tian, and  the  Second  Christian  or  Orchard 
party. 

Tbe  Oneida  entered  into  treaties  with 
the  United  States  at  Ft  Stanwix,  N.  Y., 
Oct  22,  1784;  Ft  Harmar,  0.,  Jan.  9, 
1789;  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  11,  1794; 
Oneida,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  2,  1794;  Buffalo 
Creek,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15,  1838;  and  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Feb.  3,  1838.  They  also 
held  no  fewer  than  30  treaties  with  the 
State  of  New  York  between  the  years 
1788  and  1842. 

The  estimates  of  Oneida  population  at 
different  periods  are  no  more  satisfactory 
than  those  relating  to  the  other  Iroquois 
tribes.  The  earliest  account  (1660)  gives 
them  500.  They  are  placed  at  1,000  in  1677 
and  1721.  In  1770  they  were  estimated 
at  410,  in  1776  at  628,  and  in  1795  at  660, 
and  were  said  to  have  been  decreasing  for 
a  long  time.  They  number  at  present 
j  IMS)  about  3,220,  of  whom  286  are  still 
in  New  York,  2,151  under  the  Oneida 


School  Snperintendency  in  Wisconsin, 
783  on  Thames  r.,  Ontario,  besides  those 
settled  amongtheother  Iroquois  on  Grand 
r. ,  Ontario.  There  are  no  means  of  learn- 
ing the  number  of  Oneida  who  joined  the 
several  colonies  of  Catholic  Iroquois. 

The  Oneida  towns,  so  far  as  known, 
were:  Awegen,  Brothertown,  Cahun- 
ghage,  Canowdowsa,  Cowassalon,  Chitte- 
nango,  Ganadoga,  Hostayuntwa,  Oneida, 
Opolopong,  Oriska,  Ossewingo,  Ostoge- 
ron,  Schoherage,  Sevege,  Solocka,  Stock- 
bridge,  Tegasoke,  Teseroken,  Teiosweken, 
and  Tkanetota.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Anayinta.— Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  IV,  584,  1851.  An.iyot 
haga.— Pyrlseua  [fa,  1750)  quoted  in  Am.  Antiu.. 
IV,  75,  1H81.  Annegouta.— Bnequeville  de  la 
Potherie.  Hist.  Amer.  Scptent..  ill,  3,  1753. 
AnoyinU.— Mallery  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S..  xxvi, 
852,  1877.  Hogh-na  you-tauagh  Uugh  caugh.— Ma- 
cauley,  N.  Y.,  II,  176,  1829.  HonnehiouU.— Hen- 
nepin, New  Discov.,  map.  1698.  Huniedea. — Doe. 
of  1676  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  xm,  500,  1881. 
Janadoah  —  Morse,  Am.  Geog.,  I,  454,  1819  ( here 
used  for  Iroquois  generally).  Janitoa.—  Law*mn 
(17UM)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  vi. 
826,  1857  (ineorreetly  given  a*  Lawaon's  form). 
Jennitoa.-I.au  son  (1709),  Hist.  Car.,  82,  I860. 
Nation  de   la   Pierre.-Jea.  Rel.  1669.  7,  1858. 

98.  lK51(couneil  name ..  Neharontoquoah  —  Weiser 
(1750)  in  Pa.  Col.  Ree.,  v,  477,  1851.  Ne-haw-ra- 
tah  go  — Maeauley,  N.  Y.,  II,  185,  1829.  He  haw- 
re  tab-go  wah.— Beauchamp  in  Bull.  78.  N.  Y. 
State  Mu*.,  161, 1905.  Ne-haw  teh-tah-go.—  Cusick, 
Six  Nations.  16.  1828.  He'yutka.— Gatachct,  Sen- 
eca MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Seneca name).  He'yutka 
nonu'ndahunda. — Ibid,  (another  Seneca  name). 
Niharuntagoa. — Pyrlteua  (en.  1750)  in  Am.  Antiq., 
IV,  75,  1881.  Niharuntaquoa.— Weiser  (1743),  op. 
cit.,  iv,  66-1,  1851.  Nihatiloendagowa.— J.  N.  B. 
Hewitt,  inf'n,  1907  ('they  are  large  treea':  politi- 
cal name).  Nihorontagowa. — Benson  quoted  by 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  5.  Ill,  1848.  Niondago'a.— 
Gatachet,  Seneca  MS..  B.  A.  E..  1882  (  large trees': 
Seneca  name).  Niunda-ko'wa. — Gatachet,  Seneea 
MS..  1882  ('large  trees').  Onayauta.— Writer 
quoted  by  Drake.  Bk.  Inds..  bk.  5.4. 1848.  Ona- 
yiuta.— Colden  (1727).  Five  Nat.,  app..  58.  1747. 
O-na-yote'-ka-o-B©.— Morgan.  League  I roq.,  52, 1851 . 
Oncidaa.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  527,  1878 
(misprint).  Oncydea.— Humphreys,  Aect.,  294, 
1730 (misprint ).  0-nea-yo-ta-aucau.— Barton,  New 
Views.app.,  6, 1798.  Onedea.-Albany  Conf.  (1737) 
In  N.  T.  Dot.  Col.  Hist.,  vi.  98.  1855.  Onedoea- 
Colden  (1738),  ibid.,  123.  Oneiadaa.-Writer  of 
1792  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  i,  287.  1806. 
Oneiadda.-Doc.  of  1687  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.. 

III,  432,  1853.  OneiadM.-  Allvn  (1666)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  3d  »..  X.  63,1849.  Oneidaca.- Dud- 
ley (1721)  In  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 2d  »..  vui.241, 
1819.  Oneidas  — Dor.  of  1676  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col. 
Hist.,  xm.  502,  1881.  Oneidea.— Androa  (1679), 
ibid.,  in,  277,  1868*.  Oneidoea. — Colhoun  (1753), 
ibid.,  vi.  821, 1855.   Oneida.— Vernon  (1697).  ibid.. 

IV,  289,  1854.  Oneijdea.— Weasels  (1693),  ibid.,  60. 
Oneiochronon — Jes.  Rel.  1640,  35,  1858.  Oneiotch- 
ronona  —  Ibid.,  1646,  34,  1858.  OntiBchronons  — 
Ibid.,  1639,  67. 1858.  Oneiouka. — Coxe,  Carolann. 
56, 1741.  Oueiouronona.— Coureelles  ( 1670)  in  Mar- 
Dec.,  I.  178,  1875.  Oneiout.—  Jes.  Rel.  1656, 
1858  (village).  OneiStcberonona.— Jea.  Rel. 
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1646,  34,  1858.  Oneioutchronnona. — Ibid..  1658. 
1858.  Onei-yu-ta-augb-a.— Maeauley.  N.  Y.,  II. 
185,  1829.  Oneiyutaa.— Edwards  (1751)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  1st  «..  X,  146, 1849.  Onejda— Wrax- 
all  (1754)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  857,  185.5. 
Oneidea.— Cortland  (1687).  ibid..  III.  435.  1853. 
Onejouat.— Louis  XIV  (1699).  ibid.,  IX.  698,  1855. 
Oneotaa.— Mallery  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.S..  XXVI,  352. 
1877.   Oneout.-Jes.  Rel.  1656,  10,  1858  (village). 

eroaona.— Jes.  Rel.  1656,  10. 1858.  Oney 
of  1679  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  XIII, 
of  1677.  ibid.,  xm.  510. 
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1881.  Oneydaya.— Albany  Conf.  (1748),  ibid.,  Vl.447. 
1*55.  Oneydtn.— Markham  ( 1691  >,  ibid.,  ill,  807, 
1853.  Oneydea. — Livingston  (1677),  ibid.,  XIII,  MO, 
18X1.  Oneydeae.— Livingston  il?20),  ibid.,  v,  566, 
1 855.  Oneydeya. — Al ban y  Con  f .  ( 1 751 ) ,  i  bid . ,  v  1 . 719, 
1855.  Oneydoes.— Marshe  (1744 )  in  Mass.  Hist.  8oc. 
( 'oil., 3d  ».,  VII,  196. 1838.  Oneydoa.— Clarkson  (1691 ) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hint.,  m,  814,  1853.  Onryda.— 
Fletcher  (1693),  ibid.,  IV.  55,  1854.  Oneyede  — 
Dongan  (1688).  ibid.,  521.  OneyonU.— Bondinot, 
Star  in  the  West,  100.  1816.  Oneyouat.— Denon- 
vllle  (1685)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist..  IX,  282.  1855. 
OneyuU.— Maeaulcv.N.Y..  11,176. 1829.  Oniadaa  — 
Carver.  Travels,  172,  1778.  Omadea.— Coursey 
(1682)  In  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hint.,  xiii,  557,  1H81. 
Onids. — Hnmann  Heirs  map,  1756.  Oniedaa — 
Vetch  (1719)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Coi.  Hint.,  V,  531.  1X55. 
Oniedea.-Albany  Conf.  (1746),  ibid.,  VI.  317,  1855. 
Onio«ta.— Coxe,  Carolana.  56,  1741.  Onioutcbe- 
ronoM.— Jen.  Rel.  1646,  3.  185*.  Oniouta  — 8ehool- 
craft,  Ind.  Tribes,  V.  154,  1856.  Oniyoutha  — Bon- 
dinot, Star  in  the  Went,  128,  1816.  0  ni  vu  ta.  - 
Macauley.  N.  Y.,  II,  176,  1829.  Oaiyutaaugha.— 
Ibid.,  274.  Onneiochronnoaa.— Jea.  Rel.  16i8,  46, 
1*5*.  OnneiotchronnoM  — ,T»  s.  Rel.  1658,  3.  185k. 
Onneiouat. — Bniyas  (1673)  in  Margry.  Dee.,  i.  242, 
1*75.  Onneiout.— Yandreuil  ( 1712).  ibid., 41.  Onnei 
ou  tchoueron  ona. — J  ex.  Re  1 . 1 656. 14.1  H5s.  Onneioute. — 
Jes.  Rel.  1664.  HI, 18'»8.  OnneiBtheronnon  — .ks.  Rel. 
1660,  6. 1858.  Onneiouthronnona. — Jes.  Rel.  1657,  'M, 
1858.  Onnejiouat. — Bellin,  map,  175S.  Onnejochro- 
nona.— Jes.  Rel.  1652.  35.  1*5*.  Onnejoust —  Louis 
X1Y  (1699)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist..  IX,  697,  1K55. 
Onnejouta. — Jes.  Rel.  1669,  7.  1*58.  Onneydea  — 
Donga n  (1687)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in.  438. 1853. 
Onneyotchronott— Jes.   Rel.,   index,   1*58.  Onne 

South.— Charlevoix.  Voy  to  X.  Am.,  II,  25.  1761, 
nnogontea. — Charlevoix  (1736>  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  III,  555.  1853.  Onnoyotea.— I^ahontan. 
New  Voy.,  I,  157,  1703.  Onnoyoute.— Ibid.,  map. 
Onodoa.  —  Coxe.  Carolana.  map,  1741.  Onoiocbrho 
nona  — .lev.  Rel.  1635,  34.  1*58.  Onojake  —  Iji  Mon- 
tague 1 1664)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist..  XIII.  aV>.  1881. 
OnoyaU  —  Mallerv  in  l'roe.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  XXVI.  X>'2. 
1877.  Onoyauta  — Greenhalgh  (1677)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  ill.  252.  1863.  Onoyot*.— Pouehot.  map 
(1758).  ibid..  X.  694,  1858.  OnoyouU  — Lahonian. 
New  Voy.,  I,  23.  1703.  Onoyuta.  —  \jh  Tour,  map, 
1779.  Onyadet.-Greenhalgh  (1677)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  ill.  250.  1853.  Onydana.— Harris,  Voy. 
and  Trav..  ii,  311, 1761.  Onyfdauna.— Leisler  ( 1690) 
in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  in.  Too.  1853.  OUUightea  — 
Macauley,  N.  Y..  II,  1T6,  1829  (chiefs  name). 
Ouiochrhonona.— Jes.  Rel.  1635.  34.  1858  i  misprint). 
Ouneyoutha. — Baudry  des  Lozieres.  Voy.  A  la  Ia\, 
.13.  1802.  Tau  hur-lin  dagh-go  waugh  Macauley, 
N.  Y..  ii,  185,  1829.  T'wt'ru-na.— Hewitt,  inf'n, 
1886  (Tnsearora  name).  Uniadea.  -Coursev  i  1682) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  XIII,  558,  1881."  Uniu 
taka.— Uatschet,  Tuscarora  MS.,  18H5  (former 
Tnsearora  name).  Wtaaaone.— Heekewelder, 
Hist.  Ind*.,  99.1876  ('makers  of  stone  pipes': 
Delaware  name;  applied  also  to  other  Indians 
who  excelled  in  that  art). 

Oneida.  One  of  the  chief  and  first 
known  villages  of  the  Oneida  people,  and 
which  within  historical,  times  has  been 
removed  to  several  new  situations.  It 
seems  to  have  been  originally  a  town  of 
the  Wolf  clan,  for  it  is  so  enumerated  in 
the  Chant  of  Welcome  of  the  Condolence 
Council  of  the  League  of  the  Iroquois; 
the  Wolf  clan  constituted  one  of  the  two 
phratries  in  the  tribal  council  of  the 
Oneida.  A  rent  Van  Curler,  who  visited 
this  town  in  1634,  wrote  that  it  was  situ- 
ated on  a  high  hill  and  defended  by  two 
rows  of  palisades;  in  the  ramparts"  were 
two  gates,  one  on  the  w.  side,  over  which 
were  standing  "3  wooden  images,  of  cut 
(carved?)  wood,  like  men,"  adorned  with 
3  scalps,  and  the  other,  on  the  e.  side, 
adorned  with  only  one  scalp;  the  western 
gate  was  3A  ft  wide,  while  the  other  was 


only  2  ft  He  wrote  that  this  palisade 
was  767  paces  in  circumference,  and  that 
within  it  were  66  lodges,  "much  better, 
higher,  and  more  finished  than  all  those 
others  we  saw."  Those  seen  by  Van 
Curler  and  his  companions  were  tlie  Mo- 
hawk castles.  Of  the  first  Mohawk  cas- 
tle Van  Curler  wrote:  "There  stood  but 
36  houses,  in  rows  like  streets,  so  that 
we  could  pass  nicely.  The  houses  are 
made  and  covered  with  bark  of  trees, 
and  mostly  fiat  at  the  top.  Some  are 
100,  90,  or  80  paces  long,  and  22  or  23  ft 
high.  .  .  .  The  houses  were  full  of  corn 
that  they  lay  in  store,  and  we  saw  maize; 
ves,  in  some  houses  more  than  300 
bushels."  His  description  of  the  third 
Mohawk  castle,  then  called  Sohanidisse, 
or  Rehanadisse,  follows:  "  On  a  very  high 
hill  stood  32  lodges,  like  the  other  ones. 
Some  were  100,  90,  or  80  paces  long;  in 
every  lodge  we  saw  4,  5,  or  6  fireplaces 
where  cooking  went  on."  Some  of  the 
lodges  were  finished  with  wooden  fronts, 
painted  with  all  sorts  of  beasts,  and  in 
some  of  them  were  found  very  good  axes, 
French  shirts,  coats,  and  razors,  ami 
lodges  were  seen  where  ' '  60,  70  and  more 
dried  salmon  were  hanging."  While  in 
the  Oneida  castle  Van  Curler  witnessed 
the  conclusion  of  a  temporary  peace  com- 
pact between  the  Oneida  ana  the  French 
Indians  for  purposes  of  trade  for  four 
years.  To  this  he  gave  the  name  "Cas- 
tle Enneyuttehage,  or  Sinnekens."  The 
Oneida,  the  Onondaga,  and  the  Cayuga 
were  named  respectively  Onneyatte,  On- 
ondaga, and  Kovockure  (for  Kovockwe), 
which  indicates* that  the  tribafdi visions 
of  the  Iroquois  were  well  known  to  the 
narrator  at  this  period.  This  town  was 
probably  on  oneof  theearly  Oneida  village 
sites  in  the  upper  valley  of  Oneida  cr., 
not  far  from  Onskany  cr.,  and  according 
to  Van  Curler's  estimate,  75  or  80  m.  w. 
of  the  Mohawk  castle  of  Tenotoge  (Tio- 
nontogen?) ;  it  was  situated  on  the  e.  side 
of  Oneida  cr.,  and  Van  Curler  saw  x.  w. 
of  it,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  creek,  44  tre- 
mendously high  land  that  seemed  to  lie 
in  the  clouds."  Just  before  reaching  the 
castle  he  saw  three  graves,  44  just  like  our 
graves  in  length  and  height;  usually  their 
graves  are  round."  These  graves  were 
surrounded  with  palisades,  nicelv  closed 
up,  and  painted  red,  white,  ana  black. 
The  grave  of  a  chief  had  an  entrance,  and 
at  the  top  there  was  44  a  big  wooden  bird, 
and  all  around  were  painted  dogs,  and 
deer,  and  snakes,  and  other  beasts." 
Such  was  the  chief  Oneida  town  of  1634. 
While  with  the  Oneida  Van  Curler  wit- 
nessed apparently  a  part  of  the  New  Year 
ceremonials  of  the  Iroquois,  which  he  re- 
garded as  so  much  44  foolery." 

According  to  Ureenhalgb,  who  visited 
the  Oneida  in  1677,  they  had  only  one 
town,   44  newly  settled,   double  stock- 
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adoed,"  containing  about  100  houses  and 
200  warriors,  situated  20  (sir)  in.  from 
Oneida  cr.  and  30  m.  s.  of  Mohawk  r. ;  it 
ha<l  but  little  cleared  land,  "so  that 
they  are  forced  to  send  to  ye  Onondago's 
to  buy  corne."  This  village,  therefore, 
was  not  situated  on  the  site  visited  by 
Van  Curler.  In  Aug.  1696  a  principal 
town  of  the  Oneida  was  burned  Dy  Vau- 
dreuil,  a  lieutenant  of  Count  Frontenac. 

In  1756  Sir  William  Johnson  (N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  101,  1856)  employed 
the  name  Onawaraghhare  to  designate  a 
place  regarded  as  suitable  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  fort,  thus  showing  that  at  that 
time  there  was  a  village  called  "Cano- 
waroghere."  In  1762  Lieut.  Guy  John- 
son, starting  from  German  Flats,  visited 
the  Oneida  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vn, 
512,  1856).  The  first  town  reached  he 
called  "  Upper  Oneida  Castle,"  and  also 
simply  "Oneida."  Thence  he  went  to 
"  Canowaroghere,  a  new  village  of  the 
Oneidas."  On  Sauthier's  map  of  Jan.  1, 
1779,  3  Oneida  villages  are  placed  in  the 
valley  of  Oneida  cr. :  (1)  Old  Oneyda 
Cast(le),  placed  b.  of  the  headwaters 
of  Oneida  cr.  and  If.  of  the  junction  of 
the  trails  from  Ft  Schuyler  and  from  Ft 
Herkermer;  (2)  Canowaroghare,  lower 
down  the  valley  at  the  junction  of  the 
trails  from  Ft  Schuyler  and  Ft  Stanwix, 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  Oneida  cr.; 
(3)  New  Oneyda  Castle,  on  the  right 
bank  of  Oneida  cr.,  at  the  junction  of 
the  trails  from  his  Canowaroghare  and 
from  Ft  Stanwix,  and  on  the  trail  lead- 
ing from  Canowarr»ghare  to  the  Royal 
Blockhouse  on  Wood  cr.  Two  of  these, 
if  not  all  of  them,  were  contemporarv. 
In  1774  the  Montauk  Indians  were  to  be 
settled  at  Canowaroghare.  At  Oneida  in 
1667  was  founded  the  mission  of  Saint 
Francois  Xavier. 

In  a  note  attached  to  the  original  of  a 
Paris  document  of  1757  ( N.  Y.  Doc.  Hist., 
i,  526,  1849)  the  "great  Oneida  village" 
is  said  to  be  "two  leagues  from  the  Lake," 
and  that  within  it  the  English  had  con- 
structed a  "picket  Fort  with  four  bas- 
tions," which  however  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Oneida  in  pursuance  of  a 
promise  made  by  them  to  the  Marquis  de 
Vaudreuil.  This  note  adds  that  a  second 
Oneida  village,  called  "the  little  village," 
was  situated  "on  the  l*ank  of  the  Lake." 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  site  and  the  name 
have  shifted  from  place  to  place,  but  were 
restricted  to  the  valleysof  Oneida  cr.  and 
upper  Oriskany  cr.  The  name  Canowa- 
roghare is  the  modern  name  of  the  city 
of  Oneida  and  of  the  Indian  settlement 
situated  about  2  m.  s.,  in  Madison  co., 
X.  Y.  In  1666-68  (Jes.  Rel.,  Thwaites 
ed.,  u,  121,  1899)  Father  Bruyas  wrote 
that  "  Onneiout"  was  situated  on  au 
eminence  whence  a  great  portion  of  the 


surrounding  country  could  be  seen,  were 
the  environing  forest  cut  away;  that 
"there  is  no  river  or  lake,  except  at  5 
leagues  distant  from  the  town;"  that 
more  than  half  the  population  was  com- 
posed of  "Algonquins  and  Hurons,"  and 
that  the  Oneida  had  never  spoken  of 
peace  until  within  two  vears.  The 
Oneida  have  settlements  in  Canada  and 
in  Wisconsin  at  Green  Bay,  but  these  are 
not  towns.  (j.  H.  b.  h.  ) 

Anajot. — Schwelnitz,  Life  of  Zeisberger,  66,  1870 
(error;  Oneidn.  not  Tusearora,  town).  Cumwi- 
roghare. — N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VII,  611,  1856. 
Canowaroghere. — Johnson  (1762),  Ibid.,  512. 
Dononiiotc. — Jes.  Rel.  1646,  Thwaites  ed.,  xxix, 
228,  1*98.  Enneyuttehage.  —  Van  Curler  (1634-5) 
in  Rep.  Am.  Hist.  Asw'n  1895,  94,  1896.  Ganb-n- 
16-hale.— Beauchainp,  Aborig.  Place  Names  of 
N.  Y.,  108,  1907.  Onawaraghhare.  - \  .  V  Doc.Col. 
Hist..  VII,  101,  1856.  Oneiout.-Jes.  Rel.  1655, 
Thwaites  ed.,  XLll,  81,  1899.  Onejoust.— Paris 
Doc.  (1696)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Hist.,  i,  330,  1849.  One- 
out.— Jes.  Rel.  1665,  Thwaites  ed.,  xlii,  77,  1899. 
Oneyotf.- Jes.  Rel..  index,  1858.  Onieouto.— Jes. 
Rel..  index.  1858.  Oaneiou.-Ibld.,  Thwaites  ed., 
LXVI,  187,  1900.  OaaeiouU.-Ibid.,  index,  1901. 
0aneyatt«.-Van  Curler  ( 1634-5)  in  Rep.  Am.  Hist. 
Ass'n  1895.  95.  1896.  0nnie8te.-Jes.  Rel.  1646.  4. 
1858.  Onnoniota.— Jes.  Rel..  index.  1858.  Onon 
iiota.— Jea.  Rel.  1646.  51,  1858.  Oaoniota.  —  Jes. 
Rel.  1647.  9.  1858.  Ononjete — Jes.  Rel.  1645.  32. 
1858.  Ononjote, — Ibid.,  33.  Ouneiout.— Jes.  Rel., 
Thwaites  ed.,  lxi.  165,  1900.  Ounejout.— Ibid., 
164.  Ounneiout. — Ibid.,  165.  Sinneken*'  Castle. — 
Van  Curler  (1634-5)  in  Rep.  Am.  Hist.  Ass'n  1898, 
92,  1896.  Tkano"«oha'.—  Hewitt,  Infn,  1907 
(Onondaga  name).  Tkaoo^waru'hi'r. — Hewitt, 
infn,  1907  (Tuscarora  name). 

Oneidas  of  the  Thames.  A  bodv  of 
Oneida,  numbering  783  in  1906,  residing 
on  a  reservation  of  5,271  acres  on  Thames 
r.,  in  Delaware  tp.,  Middlesex  co.,  near 
Strathroy,  Ontario.  Their  principal  oc- 
cupation is  day  labor,  and  a  few  of  them 
are  good  farmers.  They  are  industrious 
and  law-abiding,  and  while  some  of  them 
are  progressing  well,  on  the  whole  their 
progress  is  slow. 

Oneka.  A  Mohegan  chief  of  Connect- 
icut, eldest  son  and  successor  of  the 
celebrated  Uncas;  born  about  1640,  died 
1710.  In  1659,  under  the  name  Owa- 
necco,  he  joined  with  his  father  and  his 
brother,  Attawenhood,  in  deeding  a 
tract  9  m.  square  for  the  settlement  of 
the  town  of  Norwich,  Oneka  signing 
with  the  totem  of  a  bird.  In  1661  he 
made  an  attack,  with  70  men,  on  one  of 
Massasoit's  villages,  killing  3  persons  and 
taking  6  prisoners.  In  1675,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Uncas,  he  went  to  Boston,  with 
two  brothers  and  50  warriors,  to  offer 
their  services  to  the  English  against  the 
Wamjianoag  under  King  Philip,  which 
were  accepted,  and  shortly  after  his 
party  almost  captured  this  noted  leader. 
In  1679  Uncas  ami  Oneka  made  a  grant 
of  tKX)  acres  to  the  county  for  rebuilding 
the  jail,  and  two  years  later  the  General 
Court  gave  its  consent  that  Uncas  should 
deed  his  lands  to  Oneka.  The  latter  had 
a  sou  named  Mahoinet,  or  Mawhomott 
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Onekagoncka.  A  former  Mohawk  town, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  Mohawk  r., 
at  its  confluence  with  Schoharie  r.,  near 
the  site  of  the  present  Fort  Hunter, 
Montgomery  co..  N.  Y.  It  was  visited 
in  1H.J4  by  Arent  Van  Curler  (Corlaer), 
who  referred  to  it  as  the  first  castle,  built 
on  a  high  hi  11  and  consisting  of  "36  houses, 
in  rows  like  streets.  .  .  The  houses  were 
made  and  covered  with  l»rk  of  trees, 
and  mostly  are  flat  at  the  top.  Some 
are  100,  90,  or  80  paces  long  and  22  and 
23  ft.  high.  .  .  The  houses  were  full  of 
corn  that  they  lay  in  store,  and  we  saw 
maize;  yes,  in  some  of  the  houses  more 
than  300  bushels.  .  .  We  lived  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  fort  in  a  small  house, 
because  a  good  many  savages  in  the  castle 
died  of  smallpox.'*  Speaking  of  Adri- 
ochten,  the  principal  chief  of  the  One- 
kagoncka castle,  Van  Curler  adds:  "The 
chief  showed  me  his  idol;  it  was  a  head, 
with  the  teeth  sticking  out ;  it  was  dressed 
in  red  cloth.  Others  have  a  snake,  a 
turtle,  a  swan,  a  crane,  a  pigeon,  or  the 
like  for  their  idols,  to  tell  the  fortune; 
they  think  they  will  always  have  luck  in 
doing  so."  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Oneniote  ('projecting  stone.' — Hewitt). 
A  former  Cayuga  village,  on  the  site  of 
the  present*  Oneida,  on  Cayuga  lake, 
N.  Y.  It  became  greatly  reduced  in  the 
war  with  the  Hurons  in  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  and  resorted  to  a  com- 
mon Iroquois  expedient  in  perpetuating 
its  people  by  sending  to  the  Mohawk, 
their  neighbors,  "for  some  men  to  be 
married  to  t  he  girls  and  women  who  had 
remained  without  husbands,  in  order 
that  the  nation  should  not  perish.  This 
is  why  the  Iroquois  ( Mohawk )  name  this 
village  their  child."  ( w.  m.  b.  ) 

Onneiote.  Jes.  Rel.  1653,  18. 1858.  Onneiout  —  Ibid. 
OnnieBtc— .1.*.  R<  !  1046.  4.  1H58.  Ononiiotf.— Jes. 
Rel.  1646,51. 1858.  Ononiote.^Jes.  Rel.  1647.9. 1858. 
Ononjete.— Je».  Rel.  1645.  32.  1858.  Ononjotf.— 
Ibid..  33. 

Onentisati.  A  Huron  village  in  Tiny 
township,  Ontario,  first  mentioned  in 
1635.  ( w.  m.  b.  ) 

Onentisati.— Jes.  Rel.  1635, 39, 1888.  Onnentissuti .— 

Ibid. 

Onepowesepewenenewak  ( Onlpoutsibi- 
tririlnhrtifj,  'people  of  death  river').  A 
former  Chippewa  band  in  Minnesota.  Cf. 

Xitto  wisibiirin  in  imi  k\ 

6nep4we  Sep4  Wenenewok.-Lom?.  Exped.  St 
Peter*  R..  ii.  153.  1*24.    6nip6wi»ibiwininiwag  — 

Wm.  Jone*.  inf  n.  1905  (correct  form). 

Oneronon.  An  unidentified  tribe  living 
s.  of  St  Lawrence  r.  in  1(540.-— Jes.  Rel. 
1640,  35,  1K58. 

Onextaco.  A  former  rancheria,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  San  Juan 
Bautista  mission,  Cal. — Bancroft,  Hist. 
Cal.,  i,  557,  note,  1886. 

Oneyana.  Alias  Beech  Tree.  An  Oneida 
chief  at  the  treat  v  of  1788,  and  called  Peter 
Oneyana  at  the  "treaty  of  1785.    In  1792 


Beech  Tree  was  the  principal  chief  and 
quite  influential,  witnessing  the  Cayuga 
treaty  of  1789  and  the  Onondaga  treaty 
of  1790,  and  signing  the  letters  of  1786 
and  1787.  As  Onyanta,  or  Beech  Tree, 
he  signed  Col.  Harper's  deed.  He  prob- 
ably died  before  1795.  (w.  m.  b.  ) 

Ongniaahra  ( 1  bisected  bottomland ' ) . 
A  village  of  the  Neutrals,  situated  in  1626- 
50  on  Niagara  r.,  one  day's  journey  from 
the  Seneca.  This  is  the  French  spelling 
of  the  ancient  Huron  pronunciation  of  the 
name,  which,  written  by  English  writers 
from  Iroquois  utterance,  has  become 
"Niagara.  '  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Ongmarahronon  — Jes. Rel.  1640. 35,1858  (m  misprint 
for  ni;  name  of  the  people).  Onguiaahra.— Jes. 
Rel.  1641, 75, 185s (ui  misprint  form').  Ouaroronon. — 
De  In  Roche  Dal  linn  in  Sagard,  Hist,  du  Canada, 
in,  804,  1866  (u  misprint  for  n,  and  second  o 
for  a). 

Ongovehenok.  A  Nuwukmiut  Eskimo 
settlement  near  Pt  Barrow,  Alaska.— 1 1th 
Census,  Alaska,  162,  1893. 

Onia.  A  former  village  of  the  Papago, 
probably  in  Pima  co.,  Ariz.,  containing  8 
families  in  1865. — Davidson  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  135,  1865. 

0ni«mah.  A  settlement  in  Port  San 
Juan,  s.  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id.,  Brit. 
Col.,  probablv  inhabited  by  the  Pa- 
cheenaht.— Brit,  and  U.  S.  Survey  Map, 
1882. 

Oaixaymas.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  San  Juan 
Bautista  mission,  Cal. 

Onextaoo.— Engelhardt.  Franc,  in  Cal.,  398,  1*97. 
Onixaymaa.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Nov.  23,  1860. 

Onkot  ( On'-kot' ) .  A  f onner  Chumashan 
village  in  Ventura  co.,  Cal.— Henshaw, 
Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Ouktokadan.  A  tribe,  not  identified, 
said  to  have  been  exterminated  by  the 
Foxes.  According  to  Sioux  tradition  they 
lived  on  the  St  Croix  r.  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  (Neill,  Minn.,  144,  1858). 

Onkwe  Iyede  ('a  human  being  one  is 
standing').  A  traditional  Iroquois  town 
of  theTortoiseclan;  so  enumerated  in  the 
list  of  towns  in  the  Chant  of  Welcome  of 
the  Condolence  Council  of  the  League  of 
the  Iroquois.  Nothing  is  known,  defi- 
nitely as  to  its  situation.  See  Hale,  Iroq. 
Book  of  Rites,  118, 1883.     (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Onaahee.  A  former  Seneca  town,  placed 
byConover  (Seneca  Villages.  3,  1889)  on 
the  k.  side  of  Fall  brook,  in  the  w.  part  of 
lot  20,  town  of  Hopewell,  Ontarioco.,N.  Y. 
In  1719  this  was  one  of  the  "furthered 


castles  of  the 
ward. 


"  i.  e.  farthest  west- 


(J.  N.  B.  II.) 
Onaa-hee.-Schnylerand  Livingston  <  1719)  in  N.  Y. 


Doc:  Col.  Hist.,  v.  542. 1855.  Onahe.  -  Doe.  of  1719. 
ibid..  528.  Onnache*.--Cammerho(T  quoted  by 
Conover.  Seneca  Villagers,  1889. 

Onnighsiesanairone.  One  of  the  6  ' '  cas- 
tles" of  the  Denighcariages  (Amikwa) 
near  Michilimackinac,  Mich.,  in  1723. — 
Albanv  Conf.  (1723)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  V,  693,  1855. 
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Onnontare  Mohawk:  'it  mountain  ia 
present' — Hewitt).  A  Cayuga  town  in 
1670  (Jes.  Rel.  1670,  63,  1858).  From 
remains  found  there  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  of  Seneca  r.,  and  at  Bluff  point,  near 
Fox  Ridge,  Cayuga  eo.,  N.  Y.  It  may 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  moderate 
elevation  above  the  marsh,  or  from  Fort 
hill,  which  is  plainly  in  sight.  In  1670  it 
was  the  seat  of  the  mission  of  Saint  Rene 
and  adjoined  the  marshes  by  whose  name 
the  river  was  often  known,    (w.  m.  b.) 

Onnontarr  -  ; .  -  Rel.  1670,  63, 1858.  Saint  Rene  — 
Ibid,  (mission  name). 

Ormontioga  ('people  of  Onontio,'  i.  e. 
French  Indians,  Montreal  Indians, Quebec 
Indians).  A  people,  conquered  by  the 
Iroquois,  living  in  1670  among  the  Seneca 
in  the  village  of  KanagarOj  which  was 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  incorporated 
remnants  of  the  conquered  Onnontioga, 
Hurons,  and  Neutrals.  Gen.  J.  8.  Clark 
placed  them  at  Waverly,  N.  Y.,  at  or 
near  Spanish  hill,  and  this  seems  prob- 
able, (j.  N.  B.  II.) 

Onnontiofa.— JOS.  Rel.   1670,  69,  1858.  Onnon-Tio- 

_Shea  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  rv.  208, 1854. 
Onoctiof u  — Conover,  Kanadesaga  and  Geneva 
MS.,  B.  A.  B. 

Onoalagona  ('big  head.'— Hewitt).  A 
Mohawk  village,  about  1620,  on  the  site  of 
Schenectady,  Schenectady  co.,  N.  Y.  A 
band,  taking  its  name  from  the  village, 
occupied  the  immediate  vicinity  in  more 
modern  times.  It  is  said  by  Macauley, 
with  little  foundation  in  fact,  that  the  vil- 
lage was  builton  the  site  of  a  still  older  one, 
which  had  been  the  principal  village  of  the 
tril>eand  was  callea  Connoharriegoharrie 

[Kano-'waro'h.Vre'  ?) .  (j-  m.  ) 

harm.— Schoolcraft  quoted  by 
i  Hudson  R.,  898, 1872.  Coa-au»h 
-Macauley.  fctyX*£*J* 

Morgan.  League  Iroq..  474,  1851  (Mohawk  name). 
Oron-nyfh-wurrie-gufhre.— Ruttenber.TribeaHud- 

*on  R.,  398. 1872  (quoted  form). 

Onockatin.  An  Enopus  chief  who  signed 
an  agreement  with  Gov.  Nicolls  in  1665. 
He  was  a  chief  in  the  preceding  year  and 
one  of  the  five  Esopus  sachems  present  at 
the  treaty  of  1669.  Ruttenber  calls  him 
Onackatin  or  Oghgotacton.    (w.  m.  b.  ) 

:>rmer  Chi 


(  O-ru/ -mi-o) .  A  former  Chu- 
mashan  village  between  Pt  Concepcion 
and  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  at  a  locality 
now  called  La  Gaviota. — Henshaw,  Bue- 
naventura MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Ononchataronon  (Huron  name).  An 
Algonkin  tribe  or  band  that  occupied  the 
district  near  Montreal,  Canada,  between  St 
Ijawrence  and  Ottawa  rs.,  and  wintered 
near  the  Hurons.  In  1642  they  were  but 
a  remnant.  They  claimed  to  nave  been 
the  original  occupants  of  Montreal  id.  and 
of  a  large  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  St 
Lawrence.  They  said  they  had  been  con- 
quered and  dispersed  by  the  Hurons,  who 
were  then  their  enemies,  and  that  the 
survivors  of  the  war  had  taken  refuge 

3456— Bull.  30,  pt  2-07  1 


with  the  Abnaki  or  the  Iroquois  or  had 
joined  the  Hurons.  Hochelaga,  the  vil- 
lage found  on  the  island  by  Cartier  in 
1535,  was  occupied  by  an  Iroquoian  tribe, 
but,  according  to  Gatschet,  the  remains 
of  a  second  village  about  2  m.  from  its 
site  have  been  discovered.  This  would 
clear  the  confusion  as  to  the  stock  of  the 
former  occupants  of  the  island.  Shea 
suggests  that  the  names  Huron  and  Iro- 
quois have  been  transposed,  which  is 
likely.  Charlevoix  says  that  there  was 
a  tradition  that  the  Ononchataronon  were 
at  one  time  at  war  with  the  Algonkin,  and 
that  they  were  drawn  into  an  ambuscade 
and  entirely  destroyed.  He  adds  that 
at  the  time  of  his  visit  (1721)  they  had 
ceased  to  exist.  This  tradition,'  however, 
seems  doubtful.  According  to  the  Jesuit 
Relations,  at  the  general  peace  of  1646  the 
French  induced  the  Ononchataronon  to 
settle  again  on  the  island,  but  they  soon 
scattered  on  account  of  the  Iroquois. 
It  seems  they  were  met  with  as  early  as 
1609  by  Cham  plain.  as  I  roquet,  oneof  their 
chiefs,  was  with  him  at  this  time.  The 
missionaries  described  them  as  arrogant, 
given  to  superstition  and  debauchery,  and 
very  cruel.  (j.  m.) 

Nation  d  Iroquet.— Jes.  Rel.  1G33,  29,  1858.  Oaaoa- 
charonaoaa.— - Jeffery*.  Fr-  Pom.  Am.,  pt.  1,  9. 1761. 
Onnontcharonaoaa. — Charlevoix,  Jour.  Voy.,  1. 174, 
1761.  OnontchaUranons  — Jes.  Rel.  1646.  34,  1858. 
Onontchataronons — Jes.  Rel.  1641,  57,  1858.  Onon- 
tehateroaoas.— Jes.  Rel.  1643, 61 , 1858.  Saatcbatazo- 
aoua. — Jes.  Rel.  1641, 29, 1868.  Ounontcharonnoui  — 
MeKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribe*,  in,  81,  1854. 
Ounountehatarounongak  -J<  s.  Rel.  1658,  22,  18.S8. 
Ountchatarounouaaa— Jes.  Rel.  1640,  34,  1*58. 
Yroquet.— Champluin  (1615),  CEuvres,  IV,  56,  1858. 

Onondaga  (OnoilUl" <jt*  ,*on,  or  on  top  of, 
the  hill  or  mountain').  An  important 
tribe  of  the  Iroquois  confederation, 
formerly  living  on  the  mountain,  lake, 
and  creek  bearing  their  name,  in  the 
present  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y. ,  and  extend- 
ing northward  to  L.  Ontario  and  south- 
ward perhaps  to  the  waters  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. In  the  Iroquois  councils  they 
are  known  as  JJodisdlrmgela,  'they  (are) 
the  name  bearers.'  Their  principal  vil- 
lage, also  the  capital  of  the  confederation, 
was  called  Onondaga,  later  Onondaga 
Castle;  it  was  situated  from  before  1654 
to  1681  on  Indian  hill,  in  the  present  town 
of  Pompey,  and  in  1677  contained  140  cab- 
ins. It  was  removed  to  Butternut  cr., 
where  the  fort  was  burned  in  1696.  In 
1720  it  was  again  removed  to  Onondaga 
cr.,  and  their  present  reserve  is  in  that 
valley,  a  few  miles  s.  of  the  lake  (Beau- 
champ,  inf'n,  1907). 

The  Onondaga  of  Grand  River  rcn., 
Canada,  have  9  clans,  namely:  Wolf, 
Tortoise  (Turtle?),  Bear,  Deer,  Eel,  Bea- 
ver, Ball,  Plover  (Snipe?),  and  Pigeon- 
hawk.  The  Wolf,  Bear,  Plover,  Ball, 
and  Pigeonhawk  clans  have  each  only  one 
federal  chiefship;  the  Beaver,  Tortoise, 
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and  Eel  clans  have  each  two  federal 
chiefshipe,  while  the  Deer  clan  has  three. 
The  reason  for  this  marked  difference  in 
the  quotas  of  chiefshipe  for  the  several 
clans  is  not  definitely  known,  bat  it  may 
be  due  to  the  adoption  of  groups  of  per- 
sons who  already  possessed  chiefship 
titles.  In  federal  ceremonial  and  social 
assemblies  the  Onondaga  by  rightof  mem- 
bership therein  take  their  places  with  the 
tribal  phratry  of  the  "Three  Brothers," 
of  which  the  Mohawk  and  the  Seneca  are 
the  other  two  members;  but  in  federal 
councils — those  in  which  sit  the  federal 
representatives  of  all  the  five  (latterly 
six)  Iroquois  tribes — the  Onondaga  tribe 
itself  constitutes  a  tribal  phratry,  while 
the  Mohawk  and  the  Seneca  together 
form  a  second,  and  the  Oneida  and  the 


OTOQOAIEHOO,  ONOftOAQA  CHIEF  AND  FIRE-KIEPER 


Cayuga  originally,  and  latterly  the  Tus- 
carora,  a  third  tribal  phratry.  The  fed- 
eral council  is  organized  on  the  basis  of 
these  three  tribal  ph retries.  The  func- 
tions of  the  Onondaga  phratry  are  in 
many  respects  similar  to  those  of  a  judge 
holding  court  with  a  jury.  The  question 
before  the  council  is  discussed  respectively 
by  the  Mohawk  and  Seneca  trills  on 
the  one  side,  and  then  by  the  Oneida, 
the  Cayuga,  and,  latterly,  the  Tuscarora 
tribes  on  the  other,  within  their  own 
ph retries.  When  these  two  ph retries 
nave  independently  reached  the  same  or 
a  differing  opinion,  it  is  then  submitted  to 
the  Onondaga  phratry  for  continuation  or 
rejection.  The  confirmation  of  a  com- 
mon opinion  or  of  one  of  the  two  differing 
opinions  makes  that  the  decree  of  the 
council.    In  refusing  to  confirm  an  opin- 


ion the  Onondaga  must  show  that  it  is  in 
conflict  with  established  custom  or  with 
public  policy;  when  two  differing  opin- 
ions are  rejected  the  Onondaga  may  sug- 
gest to  the  two  phratries  a  course  by 
which  thev  may  be  able  to  reach  a  com- 
mon opinion;  but  the  Onondaga  may 
confirm  one  of  two  differing  opinions 
submitted  to  it.  Each  chieftain  has  the 
right  to  discuss  and  argue  the  question 
before  the  council  either  for  or  against  its 
adoption  bv  the  council,  in  a  speech  or 
speeches  addressed  to  the  entire  body  of 
councilors  and  to  the  public. 

Champlain  related  that  in  1622  the 
Montagnais,  the  Etchemin,  and  the  Hu- 
rons  had  been  engaged  for  a  long  time  in 
peeking  to  bring  about  peace  between 
themselves  and  the  Iroquois,  but  that  up 
to  that  time  there  was  always  some  serious 
obstacle  to  the  consummation  of  an  agree- 
ment on  account  of  the  fixed  distrust 
which  each  side  had  of  the  faith  of  the 
other.  Many  times  did  they  ask  Cham- 
plain  himself  to  aid  them  in  making  a 
firm  and  durable  peace.  They  informed 
him  that  they  understood  by  making  a 
treaty  that  the  interview  of  the  ambas- 
sadors inust  be  amicable,  the  one  side 
accepting  the  words  and  faith  of  the 
other  not  to  harm  or  prevent  them  from 
hunting  throughout  the  country,  and 
they  on  their  side  agreeing  to  act  in 
like  manner  toward  their  enemies,  in  t  his 
case  the  Iroquois,  and  that  they  had  no 
other  agreements  or  compacts  precedent 
to  the  making  of  a  firm  peace.  They 
importuned  Champlain  many  times  to 
give  them  his  advice  in  this  matter, 
which  they  promised  faithfully  to  follow. 
They  assured  him  that  they  were  then 
exhausted  and  weary  of  the  wars  which 
they  had  waged  against  each  other  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  and  that,  on  account 
of  their  burning  desire  for  revenge  for  the 
murder  of  their  kin  and  friends,  their  an- 
cestors had  never  before  thought  of  peace. 
In  this  last  statement  is  prolmbly  found 
approximately  the  epoch  of  that  nistoric 
feud  mentioned  in  the  Jesuit  Relation  for 
1660  (chap,  ii )  and  by  Nicholas  Perrot, 
which  made  the  Iroquois  tribes,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Algonkin  on  the 
Ottawa  and  St  Lawrence  rs.,  on  the 
other,  inveterate  enemies,  although  this 
may  have  lx>en  hut  a  renewal  and  widen- 
ing of  a  still  earlier  quarrel.  In  1686 
Carrier  learned  from  the  Iroquoian  tribes 
on  the  St  Lawrence  that  they  were  con- 
tinually tormented  by  enemies  dwelling 
to  the  southward,  called  Toudamani 
(probably  identical  with  Tsonnontouan. 
or  Seneca,  a  name  then  meaning  4  Cpper 
Iroquois'),  who  continually  waged  war 
on  them. 

In  Sept.  1655  the  Onondaga  sent  a 
delegation  of  18  persons  to  ijuel>ec  to 
confer  with  Governor  de  Lauson  and 
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with  the  Algonkin  and  Hurons.  The 
Onondaga  spokesman  used  24  wampum 
belts  in  his  address;  the  first  8  were  pres- 
ents to  the  Hurons  and  the  Algonkin, 
whnee  leading  chiefs  were  there;  each 

Kwent  had  its  own  particular  name, 
e  Onondaga  professed  to  speak  for  the 
"  four  upper  Iroquois  nations,"  namely, 
the  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Oneida,  and  Onon- 
daga, thus  leaving  only  the  Mohawk,  the 
"lower  Iroquois,  from  this  peace  con- 
ference, but  the  Onondaga  speaker  prom- 
ised to  persuade  the  Mohawk  to  change 
their  minds  and  to  make  peace.  The 
Onondaga  asked  for  priests  to  dwell 
among  them  and  for  French  soldiere  to 
aid  them  in  their  war  against  the  Erie. 

In  May  1657,  10  years  after  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Hurons  from  their  mother- 
land, the  Onondaga  sought  by  the  giv- 
ing of  numerous  presents  and  by  covert 
threats  of  war  to  persuade  the  Hurons 
who  had  fled  to  the  vicinity  of  Quebec 
to  remove  to  their  country  and  to  form 
with  them  a  single  people.  The  Mohawk 
and  the  Seneca  also  were  engaged  in  this 
business.  Finally,  the  Hurons  were 
forced  to  submit  to  the  persistent  demands 
of  the  Iroquois  tribes. 

In  1686  the  Onondaga  were  at  war 
against  the  Cherermons  (Shawnee?). 
Thcv  were  divided  into  two  bands,  one 
of  50  and  another  of  250,  50  of  the  latter 
being  from  other  tribes.  But  in  1688  the 
Onondaga  were  much  under  French 
influence  and  were  regarded  as  the  chief 
among  the  Iroquois  trit)es. 

In  1682,  at  Albany,  the  Onondaga,  with 
the  Mohawk,  the  Oneida,  the  Cayuga, 
ami  the  Seneca,  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
pea»-e  with  the  commissioners  from  the 
colony  of  Maryland,  who  contracted  not 
only  for  the  white  settlers,  but  also  for 
the  Piscataway  Indians. 

With  the  exception  of  a  part  of  the 
Seneca,  the  Onondaga  were  the  last  of 
the  five  tribes  originally  forming  the 
League  of  the  Iroquois  toacceptfully  the 
principles  of  the  universal  peace  pro- 
posed by  Dekanawida  and  Hiawatha. 

Karly  in  1647  a  band  of  Onondaga  on 
approaching  the  Huron  country  was  de- 
feated by  a  troop  of  Huron  warriors,  the 
Onondaga  chief  Deing  killed  and  a  Dum- 
ber taken  prisoners.  Among  the  latter 
was  Annenraes,  a  man  of  character  and 
authority  among  the  Onondaga.  In  the 
following  spring  he  learned  that  some  of 
the  Hurons  who  had  been  bitterly  dis- 
appointed because  his  life  had  been 
spared  intended  to  kill  him.  To  some 
of  his  Huron  friends  he  related  what  he 
had  heard,  and  that  he  intended  to 
escape  to  his  own  country.  His  resolu- 
tion, with  the  reason  for  making  it,  hav- 
ing been  reported  to  the  leading  Huron 
chiefs  of  the  council,  they  concluded  to 
aid  him  in  his  purpose,  trusting  that  he 


would  render  them  some  valuable  service 
in  return.  Giving  him  some  presents 
and  provisions,  they  sent  him  off  secretly 
at  night  Crossing  L.  Ontario,  he  un- 
expectedly encountered  300  Onondaga 
making  canoes  to  cross  the  lake  for  the 

Eurpose  of  avenging  his  death  (believing 
e  had  been  killed  by  the  Hurons),  and 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  800  Seneca  and 
Cayuga  reenforcements.  His  country- 
men regarded  Annenraes  as  one  risen 
from  the  dead.  He  so  conducted  him- 
self that  he  persuaded  the  300  Onondaga 
to  give  up  all  thought  of  war  for  that  of 
peace,  whereupon  the  band,  without 
waiting  for  the  expected  reenforcements, 
returned  to  Onondaga,  where  a  tribal 
council  was  held,  in  which  it  was  re- 
solved to  send  an  embassy  with  presents 
to  the  Hurons  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mencing negotiations  for  peace.  The 
chief  of  this  embassy  was  by  birth  a 
Huron  named  Soiones,  so  naturalized  in 
the  country  of  his  adoption  that  it  was 
said  of  him  that  "no  Iroquois  had  done 
more  massacres  in  these  countries,  nor 
blows  more  wicked  than  he."  He  was 
accompanied  by  three  other  Hurony, 
who  had  not  long  been  captives  at  Onon- 
daga. The  embassy  arrived  at  St  Ig- 
nace  July  9,  1647,  finding  the  Hurons 
divided  a»  to  the  ex|>ediency  of  acquies- 
cing in  the  Onondaga  proposals,  the  Bear 
tril>e  of  the  Hurons  justly  fearing  the  du- 
plicity of  the  enemy  even  though  bear- 
ing presents.  But  the  Rock  tribe  and 
many  villages  desired  the  conclusion  of 
peace  in  the  hope  that  a  number  of  their 
kin,  then  captive  at  Onondaga,  would  be 
returned  to  them.  After  many  councils 
and  conferences  it  was  found  expedient 
to  send  an  embassy  to  Onondaga  in  order 
the  letter  to  fathom  this  matter.  For 
presents  the  Hurons  took  valuable  furs, 
whHe  the  Iroquois  Onondaga  used  l>elts 
of  wampum.  The  Huron  embassy  was 
well  received  at  Onondaga,  whereamonth 
was  spent  in  holding  councils.  Finally 
the  Onondaga  resolved  to  send  back  a 
second  embassy,  headed  by  Skanawati 
( Scandaouati ) ,  a  federal  chieftain,  60  years 
of  age,  who  was  to  be  accompanied  by- 
two  other  Onondaga  and  by  15  Huron 
captives.  One  of  the  Huron  em  bass  v 
remained  as  a  hostage.  This  einba«s"y 
was  30  days  on  the  way,  although  it  was 
in  fact  only  10  days'  journey.  Jean 
Baptiste,  the  returning  Huron  delegate, 
brought  back  7  wampum  belts  of  the 
largest  kind,  each  composed  of  3,000  or 
4,000  beads.  By  these  belts  the  Onon- 
daga sought  to  confirm  the  peace,  assur- 
ing the  Hurons  that  they  could  hope  for 
the  deliverance  of  at  least  100  more  of 
their  captive  kin.  The  Onondaga  desired 
this  peace  not  only  because  the  life  of 
Annenraes  had  been  spared,  but  also 
localise  they  were  jealous  lest  the  Mo- 
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hawk,  who  had  become  insolent  from 
their  victories  and  were  overbearing  even 
to  their  allies,  might  become  too  much 
so  should  the  Hurons  fail  to  unite  all 
their  forces  against  them,  and  further  be- 
cause of  fear  of  the  power  of  the  Cones- 
toga.  In  this  Onondaga  project  of  peace 
the  Cayuga  and  Oneida  showed  favorable 
interest,  but  the  Seneca  would  not  listen 
to  it,  and  the  Mohawk  were  still  more 
averse  to  it  as  they  were  jealous  of  what 
had  been  done  by  the  Onondaga.  Hence 
these  last  two  trilies  sent  forces  to  assail 
the  village  of  St  Ignace  at  the  end  of  the 
winter  of  1647-48.  The  following  inci- 
dents show  the  character  of  some  of  the 
chief  men  and  statesmen  of  the  Onon- 
daga: 

Earlv  in  Jan.  1648  the  Hurons  decided 
to  send  another  embassy  to  Onondaga, 
They  sent  6  men,  accompanied  by  one 
of  the  3  Onondaga  ambassadors  then 
in  their  country,  the  other  two,  includ- 
ing Skanawati,  the  head  of  the  Onon- 
daga embassy,  remaining  as  hostages. 
But  unfortunately  the  new  Huron  em- 
bassy was  captured  and  killed  by  a 
force  of  100  Mohawk  and  Seneca  who 
had  come  to  the  borders  of  the  Huron 
country.  The  Onondaga  accompanying 
this  embassy  was  spared,  and  two  Hu- 
rons escapea.  Early  in  April,  when  the 
distressing  news  reached  the  ears  of 
Skanawati,  the  proud  Onondaga  ambas- 
sador remaining  with  the  Hurons  as  a 
hostage,  he  suddenly  disappeared.  The 
1 1  urons  Indieved  that  he  had  stolen  away, 
but,  a  few  days  after  his  disappearance, 
his  corps©  was  found  in  the  forest  lying 
on  a  bed  of  fir  branches,  where  he  had 
taken  his  own  life  by  cutting  his  throat. 
His  companion,  who  was  notified  in  order 
to  exonerate  the  Hurons,  said  that  the 
cause  of  his  despair  was  the  shame  he  felt 
at  the  contempt  shown  for  the  sacredness 
of  his  person  by  the  Seneca  and  the  Mo- 
hawk in  going  to  the  Huron  country  and 
massacring  the  Huron  people  while  his 
life  was  in  pledge  for  the  keeping  of  the 
faith  of  his  people.  Of  such  men  was 
the  great  federal  council  of  the  Iroquois 
composed. 

The  Onondaga  had  good  reason  for 
fearing  the  Conestoga,  for  the  Jesuit  Re- 
lation for  1647-48  states  that  in  a  single 
village  of  the  latter  people  there  were  at 
that  time  1,300  men  capable  of  l)earing 
arms,  indicating  for  this  village  alone  a 
population  of  more  than  4,500. 

At  this  time  the  Conestoga  chiefs, 
through  two  messengers,  informed  the 
Hurons  that  if  they  felt  too  weak  to  de- 
fend themselves  they  should  send  the 
Conestoga  won!  by  an  embassy.  The 
Hurons  eagerly  seized  this  opportunity 
by  sending  on  this  mission  4  Christian 
Indians  and  4  "infidels,"  headed  by  one 


Charles  Ondaaiondiont.  They  arrived  at 
Conestoga  early  in  June  1647.  The  Huron 
deputies  informed  their  Conestoga  friends 
that  they  had  come  from  a  land  of  souls, 
where  war  and  the  fear  of  their  enemies 
had  spread  desolation  everywhere,  where 
the  fields  were  covered  with  blood  and 
the  lodges  were  filled  with  corpses,  and 
they  themselves  had  only  life  enough  left 
to  enable  them  to  come  to  ask  their  friends 
to  save  their  country,  which  was  drawing 
rapidly  toward  its  end.  This  spirited  but 
laconic  address  moved  the  Conestoga  to 
send  an  embassy  into  the  Iroquois  country 
to  urge  on  the  Iroquois  the  advantage  of 
making  a  lasting  peace  with  their  Huron 
adversaries.  Jean  Baptiste,  a  Huron  am- 
tjassador  mentioned  before,  being  at  Onon- 
daga at  the  end  of  summer,  learned  that 
this  embassy  of  the  Conestoga  had  reached 
the  Iroquois  country,  as  he  even  saw  some 
of  the  Conestoga  presents.  It  was  the 
purpose  of  the  Conestoga  to  bring  al>out 
firm  peace  with  the  Hurons  and  the  Onon- 
daga, the  Oneida  and  the  Cayuga,  and.  if 
possible,  the  Seneca,  and  to  renew  the 
war  against  the  Mohawk,  should  they 
then  refuse  to  become  parties  to  it.  The 
Conestoga  did  not  fear  the  Mohawk.  The 
Jesuit  Relation  for  1660  states  that  about 
the  year  1600  the  Mohawk  had  been  . 
greatly  humbled  by  the  Algonkin,  and 
that,  after  they  had  regained  somewhat 
their  former  standing,  the  Conestoga,  in 
a  war  lasting  10  years,  had  nearly  ex- 
terminated the  Mohawk,  who  since,  how- 
ever, had  partially  recovered  from  the 
defeat. 

Many  of  the  Onondaga  joined  the 
Catholic  Iroquois  colonies  on  the  St 
Lawrence,  and  in  1751  alxmt  half  the 
tribe  was  said  to  be  living  in  Canada. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  American 
Revolution  in  1775  nearly  all  the  Onon- 
daga, together  with  the  majority  of  the 
other  Iroquois  tribes,  joined  the  British, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  British 
government  granted  them  atracton  Grand 
r.,  Ontario,  where  a  portion  of  them  still 
reside.  The  rest  are  still  in  New  York,  the 
greater  number  being  on  the  Onondaga 
res.,  and  the  others  with  the^  Seneca  and 
Tuscarora  on  their  several  reservations. 

The  Onondaga  made  or  joined  in  treat- 
ies with  the  state  of  New  York  at  Ft 
Schuvler  (formerly  Ft  Stanwix),  Sept. 
12,  1788;  Onondaga,  Nov.  18,  1793;  Ca- 
vuga  Kerrv,  July  28,  1795;  Alhanv,  Feb. 
25,  1817,  Feb.  11, 1822,  and  Feb.  2*8, 1829. 
Thev  also  joined  in  treaties  between  the 
Six  Nations  and  the  United  States  at  Ft 
Stanwix,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  22,  1784;  Ft  Har- 
mar,  O.,  Jan.  9, 1789;  Canandaigua,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  11,  1794,  and  Buffalo  Creek,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  15.  1838. 

In  lfi60  the  Jesuits  estimated  the  Onon-  j 
daga  jit  about  1,500  souls,  while  Grcen- 
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halgh  in  1677  placed  them  at  1,750,  proba- 
bly their  greatest  strength.  Later  author- 
ities give  the  numbers  as  1,250  (1721), 
1,000  (1736),  1,300  (1765),  and  1,150 
^  1778),  but  these  figures  do  not  include 
those  on  the  St  tawrence.  In  1851  Mor- 
gan estimated  their  total  number  at  about 
900,  including  400  on  Grand  r.  In  1906 
those  in  New  York  numbered  553,  the 
rest  of  the  tril>e  being  with  the  Six 
Nations  in  Canada. 

The  Onondaga  towns,  so  far  as  known, 
were  Ahaouete,  Deseroken  (traditional), 
Gadoquat,  Gannentaha  (mission and  fort, 
Kaneenda),Gistwiahna,Onondaga,Onon- 
daghara,  Onondahgegahgeh,  Onontatacet, 
Otiahanague,  Teionnontatases,  Tgasunto, 
Touenho  (Goienho),  Tueadasso,  and 
some  transient  hunting  and  fishing  ham- 
lets. (J.  N.  b.  H.) 

a»  —  Audouard,  Far  West.  178, 1869.  Dea 
.— Maeauley.  N.  V.,  ll,  190,  1829  (quoted 
le  French  source;  evidently  the  name 
with  the  French  article  act).  Ho-de'- 
u— Morgan.  league  Iroq.,  97,  1851. 
•.—Hennepin,  New  Discov..  18, 1698. 
HutchiaUnet-Gatsehet,  Seneca  MS.,  1882  (Seneca 
form  of  council  name).  Jenondagea.— Mark  ham 
1 16*1 )  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  m.  808.  1853.  La 
MonUgne.-Grecnhalgh  (1677),  ibid.,  '252  (French 
name  for  Onondaga  Ca«tle).  Let-tegh-aegh-nig- 
egh-tee. -Maeauley.  X.  Y..  n,  185. 1829  (an  official 
name).  Montagneura.— Greenhalgh  (1677)  in  N. 
Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  m,  252,  1858  (so  called  by 
French).  Montague*. — Vaudreuil  (1760),  ibid.,  x, 
1093,  1858  (misprint?).  Mountaineers. — Henne- 
pin, Cont.  of  New  Dlscov.,  92,  1698  (English 
translation).  Nation  de  la  Xontagne. — Jus.  Kel. 
1659,8,  1858.  Bondage*.— Writer  of  1673  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  II,  594,  1858.  'Montagues  — Bcau- 
haraofa  (1727),  ibid.,  IX.  968.  1855.  Montagues  — 
Beanharnois  (1734),  ibid.,  1041.  Omatss.— Nar- 
rative of  1693,  ibid.,  567  (misprint  for  Om.ntae). 
Onadago  — Deed  of  17H9  in  Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind. 
Aff..  1.  -MS,  1832.  Onandagn.— Albany  Conf.(  1746)  in 
X.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  VI,  319.  1855.  Onandagera.— 
Weiser  (1748)  quoted  by  Rupp.,  W.  Pa.,  app..  16. 
1846.  Onandagea.— Vernon  (1697)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  IV,  289. 1854.  Onandago.— Rupp,  Northamp- 
ton, etc..  Cos..  49, 1845.  Onandagoe  — Procter  ( 1791 ) 
in  Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  I,  156, 1832.  Onando 
gas.— Chalmers  in  Hoyt,  Antiq.  Res.,  159.  1821. 
Onantaguea.— Chauvlgncrie  (1736)  in  Schoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tribes,  III,  55V  1**3.  Ondagea  -IxiUin  XIV 

I  16W)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. Col.  Hist..  !X.  6<J7. 18.%.  Ondion- 
dago— Lordsof  Trade  U754).  ibid.,  vi.  846. 1865  (vtl- 
Uiff.  Onedaughgahaughga-M*<  N  Y. 
O,  W5,  W29.  Onendagah.-Doe.  of  1719  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  V,  528. 1H55.  0  nen  U'  W.-Hewitt. 
inrn,  1887  (correct  form).  Onnandagea  — Deed  of 
1701  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  IV,  910. 7«54.  Onnata- 
gues  —  lxhontajn  (1703)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk. 
Ind*.,  bk.  6.  5,  1M*.  Onnentaguea.— Hennepin. 
Coot.  New  Dlscov  .  93. 1698.  Onnondaga  —  French 
Doc.  (1666)  trans,  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  m,  125, 
Kit.  Onnondagea.— Livingston  (1677).  Ibid.,  XUi, 
510.  1881.  Onnondagoea.— Doc.  of  16*8,  ibid..  Ill, 
565,  1853.  Onnondaguea  — Schuyler  (1702),  ibid., 
iv.  983.  1864.  Onnonlages. — Hennepin,  Cont.  of 
New  Dlscov.,  95,  1698  (misprint  i.  Onnontae  —  - 
Rel.  1654,  8,  1868  (village).  Onnontaehronnona  — 
Jen.  Rel.  1648,  46,  1858.  Onnontaeronnons.— Jcs. 
Rel.  1647.  46.  K»s    Onnontaghe.— Kel  1663,  B, 

i  village).      Onnontagheronnona. — Jes.  Rel. 

I I  i.  1-  >  Onnontagk.— Narrative  of  1693  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  672,  1855  (village).  On- 

Fes.  Rel.  1670.  75,  1868  (village).  On- 
mnona— Jes.  Rel.  16V),  30. 185b.  Onnon- 
jna  — Jes.  Rel.  1686,  17.  1858.    Onnonta-  ' 
-Maeauley,  N.  Y.,  II.  186,  1829.  Onnon- 

snontatae— De- 
.,  IX,  377. 


66  (village).  Onn«nt©eronnons.-Jes.  Rel.  1667, 
8, 1858.   Onnotagues.— Lahontan.  New  Voy..  L  231. 


1703.  Ononda  agos.—Vater.  Mitli.,  ut.  3,  314,  1816, 
Onondadea.— LeTsler  (1690)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist., 
III.  700,  1853.  Onondaeronnona.— Jes.  Rel.  1646,  16, 
1858.  Onondaga**,— Doc.  of  1765  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  vii,  719,  1856.  Onondagah- Doc.  of  1719, 
ibid.,  V,  529,  1855.  Onondagea.— Dongan  (1684)  in 
Man.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  4th  a.,  IX,  187, 1871.  Ononda- 
ga*.— Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie,  Hist.  Am.,  iv, 
128. 1753.  Onondaghaa.— Burnet  (1720)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  v,  677.  1855.  Onondagh*  —  Jes.  Rel.  1647, 
9, 1858  (village).  Onondagheronona.— Ibid.  Ononda 

S>ea.  -Ind.  Problem  N.  Y.,  196. 1889.  Onondago*.— 
reenhalgh  ( 1677)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  ill,  250, 
1863.  Onondagues.— Doc.  of  1676,  ibid.,  XIII.  500, 
18*1.  Onondaiaa  — Johnson  HallConf.  (1765),  ibid.. 
vii,  719,  1856.  Onondakes.— La  Montague  (1664), 
ibid.,  xiil,  856,  1881.  0nondawfawa.^Ieffer>'8.  Ft. 
Doms.,  pt.  1,  map  and  note,  1761.  Onondegaa.— 
Johnson  (1757)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  278, 
1856.  Onontaa.— Jes.  Rel.  1642,  83.  1858  (tribe:  in 
the  Relation  for  1656,  p.  7,  it  is  used  as  the  name 
of  the  village).  Onontaehronon.— Jes.  Rel.  1637. 
Ill,  1858.  Onontaerhonona.—  Jes.  Rel.  1635.34, 1868. 

,-Jes.  Rel.  1656,  2.  1858.  Onontaer- 
Rel.  1635,  31,  18.5s.  Onontaez  —  Ln 
Salle  (ra.  1682)  in  Hist.  Mag.,  1st  ■.,  v,  198.  1861. 
r.-Weiser  (1737)  In  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 


Tribes,  IV,  325,  1854.  Onontage*.— Humphrevs, 
Acct.,  306, 1730.  Onontaghta.-Doc.  of  1695  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX.  596,  185.5.  Onontago.-Weiscr 
in  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  IV,  778, 1852-56  (village).  Onon- 
tague— Jea.  Rel.  1656,  7,  1858  (village).  Ononta- 
gueronon.  — Sagard  (1632),  Hist.  Can.,  IV,  1866 
(Huron  name).  Onontagueae. — Harris,  Vov.  and 
Trav.,  II,  928,  1706.  Onontah*.— Writer  of  1696  in 
N.Y.  Doc. Col.  Hist.,  IX, 699, 1856  (village).  Onon- 
taheronona. — Jes.  Rel.  1656,  10,  1858.  Onontake.— 
Hennepin,  New  Dlscov.,  316, 1698.  Onontatacet.— 
Bellln,  map,  17.56.  Ononthaguea. — Doc.  of  1696  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX.  612, 1865.  Onoontaugae*.— 
Edwards  (17.'>1|  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  1st  s.,  X. 
146,  1*09.  Onoundagea.— Doc.  of  16*4  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  Ill,  347,  1853.  OntagueV— Frontenac 
(1682),  ibid.,  IX,  186,  1866.  O-nun-da'-ga-o-no  — 
Morgan,  League  Insj.,  52,  1*51.  Onundagega.— 
Oatschet,  Seneca  MS..  1882  (Seneca  name). 
Onundagega-nono  dshunda. — <intsehet,  ibid.  ('  large 
mountain  people':  a  Seneca  name).  Onundaw- 
goea.— Dudley  (1721)  in  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll.,  2d 
s.,  viil.  244.  1M9.  Oonontaeronnona— Jes.  Rel.  1647. 
46,  185*.  Sagoaanageohteron.— Weiser  in  Pa.  Col. 
Rec.,  v,  477.  1852-66  (council  name).  8euh-nau- 
ka-ta.— Cusick.  Five  Nat.,  21. 1848  (council  name). 
Seuh  no-keh'te.— W.  M.  Beauehamp,  inf'n,  1907 
(' bearing  the  names' :  own  name).  Beuh  now- 
kata. -Maeauley.  N.  Y.,  n,  185,  1*29  (an  official 
name).  Tha  to  dar  hoa  — Ibid  ..  176  (given  as  a 
name  for  the  tribe,  but  evidently  another  form 
of  Atotarho,  the  heredimry  title  of  a  chief). 
Unedagoea.— Coursey  (1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist..  XIII,  668, 1881.  Yagochaanogechti.— Pyrheus 
(ca.  1750)  quoted  by  Gatschet  in  Am.  Antiq.,  iv, 
75,  1881. 

Onondaga.  The  former  chief  Onondaga 
town  of  central  New  York,  whose  site 
and  name  wore  shifted  from  time  to  time 
and  from  plai-e  to  place.  Within  its  lim- 
its formerly  lay  the  umpienched  brands 
of  the  (ireat  Council  Fire  of  the  League  of 
the  Iroquois.  During  the  American  Rev- 
olution, Washington  found  it  necessary  to 
send  an  army  under  (Jen.  Sullivan  to  pun- 
ish the  Iroquois  tribes  for  their  cruel  and 
bloody  work  in  pursuance  of  their  alliance 
with  Great  Britain.  The  chastisement 
was  so  thoroughly  administered  by  the 
total  destruction  of  more  than  40  Iroquois 
villages  and  the  growing  crops  surround- 
ing them,  that  the  integrity  of  the  league 
was  disrupted  and  the  scattered  remnants 
forced  to  seek  shelter  in  Canada  and  else- 
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where.  Finally,  on  Grand  r.,  Ontario, 
the  brands  of  the  Great  Council  Fire  of 
the  League  were  rekindled  by  the  allied 
portions  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions, and  here  the  tire  is  still  burning. 
The  portions  of  the  tribes  which  elected 
to  remain  in  New  York  relighted  a  tire 
at  Onondaga  and  sought  to  reestablish 
the  ancient  form  of  their  government 
there,  in  order  to  formulate  united  action 
on  questions  affecting  their  common  in- 
terests; but  this  attempt  was  only  partly 
successful,  since  the  seat  of  government 
had  forever  deputed.  The  establishment 
at  Oiiondaga  of  the  seat  of  federal  power 
by  the  founders  of  the  League  of  the  Iro- 
quois, made  Onondaga  not  only  one  of 
the  most  important  and  widely  known 
towns  of  the  Iroquois  tribes,  but  also  of 
North  America  n.  of  Mexico.  At  the 
zenith  of  the  power  of  the  Iroquois  it  was 
the  capital  of  a  government  whose  do- 
minion extended  from  the  Hudson  r.  on 
the  k.  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  and  L.  M  ich- 
igan  on  the  w.,  and  from  Ottawa  r.  and  L. 
Simeoe  on  the  n.  to  the  Potomac  on  the 
s.  and  the  Ohio  in  the  s.  w. 

Around  the  Great  Council  Fire  of  the 
League  of  the  Iroquois  at  Onondaga, 
with  punctilious  observance  of  the  parli- 
amentary proprieties rt'coguize<l  in  Indian 
diplomacy  and  statecraft,  and  with  a 
decorum  that  would  add  grace  to  many 
legislative  assemblies  of  the  white  man, 
the  federal  senators  of  the  Iroquois  tribes 
devised  plans,  formulated  policies,  and 
defined  principles  of  government  and 
political  action  which  not  only  strength- 
ened their  state  and  promoted  their 
common  welfare,  but  also  deeply  affected 
the  contemporary  history  of  the  whites  in 
North  America.  To  this  body  of  half-clad 
federal  chieftains  were  repeatedly  made 
overtures  of  peace  ami  friendship' by  two 
of  the  most  powerful  kingdoms  of  Kurope, 
whose  statesmen  often  awaited  with  ap- 
prehension the  decisions  of  this  senate  of 
North  American  savages. 

The  sites  with  their  approximate  dates 
hen*  ascribed  to  Onondaga  are  those 
identified  by  Clark,  Beauchamp,  and 
others,  and  listed  by  Beauchamp  in  the 
notes  to  his  map  ( Jes.  Kel.,  Thwaites  ed., 
i.i,  294,  1899):  The  site  in  1600  was 
probably  2  m.  w.  of  Cazeuovia  and  e.  of 
West  Limestone  cr.,  Madison  co.,  N.  Y. 
Two  sites  of  towns  are  accredited  to  1620, 
the  one  24  m.  s.  w.  and  the  other  1  in.  s. 
of  Delphi,  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.  'The 
site  of  1630  was  l£  in.  x.  w.  of  Delphi; 
that  of  1640  was  alxnit  1  m.  s.  of  Pompey 
Center,  Onondaga  co.,  on  the  k.  bank  of 
West  Limestone  cr.  That  of  1655,  in 
which  was  established  the  mission  of 
Saint  .lean  Baptiste,  Was  al>out  2  m.  s.  of 
the  present  Manlius,  in  the  same  countv, 
on  what  is  called  Indian  hill;  the  Jesuit 


Relation  for  1658  says  that  this  town  was 
large  and  was  tailed  "Onnontaghe 
.  .  .  because  it  was  on  a  mountain." 
This  town,  with  its  site,  is  probably 
identical  with  that  visited  by  Greenhalgfi 
in  1677,  and  described  as  large,  un- 
palisaded,  consisting  of  about  140  nouses, 
and  situated  on  a  very  large  hill,  the 
bank  on  each  side  extending  at  least  2  m  , 
all  cleared  land  and  planted  with  corn. 
Greenhalgh  learned  that  there  wax 
another  village  of  24  houses  situated  2  m. 
westward;  he  estimated  the  Onondaga 
warriors  at  about  350.  The  site  of  1696 
was  1  m.  s.  of  Jamesville,  e.  of  Butternut 
cr.,  Onondaga  co.  Count  Frontenac 
burned  this  town  in  1696.  The  site  of 
1743  was  k.  of  the  creek  and  H.  of  the 
present  reservation  in  Onondaga  co., 
while  that  of  1756  was  w.  of  the  creek. 
The  site  of  1779  was  that  of  one  of  the  3 
towns  plundered  and  burned  in  April  by 
the  troops  of  Col.  Van  Schaick;  they 
were  situated  within  2  m.  of  one  another 
and  contained  30  to  40  houses.  In  1655 
the  mission  of  Saincte  Marie  de  Gannen- 
taa  was  founded,  on  the  shore  of  L. 
Onondaga,  12  m.  n.  of  the  mission  of  St 
Jean  Baptist*';  it  was  also  called  Saincte 
Marie  du  Lac  de  Gannentaa.  To  this 
mission  village,  which  was  abandoned  in 
1658,  the  Jesuits  brought  5  small  can- 
non. For  the  use  of  the  mission  the 
French  Governor  I^auson,  Apr.  12,  1656, 
granted  to  the  Jesuit  fathers  "10  leagues 
of  space  in  every  direction,  to  wit,  10 
leagues  of  front  and  10  leagues  in  depth — 
and  in  the  place  where  they  shall  choose 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  country  of 
the  Upper  Iroquois  called  Onondageoro- 
nons,  be  it  in  the  town  or  near  the  town 
of  Onondage,  or  at  Gannentae,  .  .  . 
the  said  place  and  extent  of  10  leagues 
square  is  to  be  possessed  by  the  said  rev- 
erend Jesuit  fathers,  their  successors  and 
assigns,  in  freehold  forever. "  This  grant 
was  made  evidently  without  the  knowl- 
edge or  consent  of  the  Onondaga  and 
without  any  compensation  or  emolument 
to  them,  a  course  of  procedure  quite  in 
contrast  with  that  of  the  Dutch  and  the 
English  colonists  in  New  Y'ork,  but  on 
the  other  hand  in  close  accord  with  the 
poliev  of  Gov.  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts, 
tersely  expressed  in  the  formula  that  "if 
we  leave  them  sufficient  for  their  use,  we 
may  lawfully  take  the  rest,  there  beintr 
more  than  enough  for  them  and  us." 
This  doctrine  was  embodied  into  law  by 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in 
1633,  justifying  it*  action  by  Biblical 
citation. 

From  the  Jesuit  Relations  it  is  learned 
that  under  the  operation  of  the  principle 
of  conferring  citizenship  by  adoption  into 
some  definite  stream  ot  kinship  common 
to  the  Iroquois  state,  there  were  colo- 
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nized  at  Onondaga  persons  and  families 
from  at  least  7  different  tribes.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority  (Thwaites  ed., 
lxvi,  203,  1900)  the  Jesuit  missions  to  the 
Onondaga  and  the  Seneca  were  aban- 
doned in  1709,  and  in  1711  a  French  ex- 
ition  built  a  blockhouse  at  Onondaga, 
ft  long  and  18  ft  wide,  which  Peter 
uyler  ordered  destroyed  along  with 
other  building  material  as  "there  was 
other  wood  ready  to  build  a  chappell" 
(N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  249.  1865). 

Of  the  Onondaga  of  1682,  Father  Jean 
de  tamherville  (Jes.  Rel.,  Thwaites  ed., 
lxii,  1900)  wrote  the  following  interesting 
facts:  M  I  found  on  my  arrival  the  Iro- 
quois of  this  town  occupied  in  transport- 
ing their  corn,  their  effects,  and  their 
lodges  to  a  situation  2  leagues  from  their 
former  dwelling-place  where  they  have 
been  for  19  years.  They  made  this 
change  in  order  to  have  nearer  to  them  the 
convenience  of  firewood,  and  fields  more 
ferti le  than  those  w  h ich  they  abandoned. ' ' 
This  was  probably  the  town  visited  by 
Green  halgti  in  1677.  (J.  N.  b.  h.) 

Arnoniogre. — Uuuberville.  letter,  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hi*»t.,  ill,  488, 18M  (misprint  for  Onnoiitaune). 
ILanatago'wa. — Morgan,  Lent  lie  In>q.,  n,  87, 1904. 
0nenda£ab.— N.  Y.  I  Joe.  Col.  Hi*t..  Index,  1861. 
Oaaoadaf*.— Jet*.  Kel.,  Thwaites  e<l.,  xi.i,  24r>,  1*99. 
Onnondague. — Ibid. .XXX,  2o9, 1M9S.  Onnondaque — 
N".  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Index,  1S61.  OnnonUe.— 
Jes.  Kel..  Thwaites  ed.,  XL,  163.  lsyj.—  Onnonta'e. — 
Jt-s.  Rel.  16-S3,  Thwaites  ed..  XXXVin.  1SJ.  1*»9. 
Onnontaghl. — Jea.  Rel.  1657,  II,  lKr>8.  Onnon- 
Ugk. — X.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  Index,  18t*>l.  Onnon- 
taa-ui. — Jes.  Rel.,  Thwaites  ed..  xi.ti.  17y.  1*99. 
Onontaa.— X.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Index.  1**31. 
Onoatafue — De  la  Barrc  (1684)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  ix.  263.  1856.  Oynondage  —  X.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist..  Index.  1861.  Saint  Jean  Baptute  — J cv  Rel., 
Thwaites  ed..  LII,  153,  1899.  Tagochaanagechti  — 
De  Schweinitz,  Life  of  ZeisberRer, 56,  l*7u  (name 
ul  Mower  town"). 

Onondaghara  ('it-mountain  top' ).  A 
former  Onondaga  village  which,  accord- 
in  g  to  Macauley,  was  the  largest  of  five 
"in  the  extent  of  8  miles."  Ft  was  situ- 
ated on  Onondaga  r.,  3  ni.  e.  of  Onondaga 
Hollow,  N.  Y.,  and  contained  about  60 
houses  in  1829.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Oaondafharia. -Macauley.  Hiat.  X.  Y.,  II,  177, 
1829. 

Onondahgegahgeh  ( '  place  of  the  Onon- 
daga'). A  former  Onondaga  village  w. 
of  Lower  Ebenezer,  Erie  co.,  N.  Y.  Part 
of  the  Onondaga  lived  there  after  the 
American  Revolution  until  the  Buffalo 
Creek  res.  was  sold  in  1838.    (w.  m.  b.) 

Onondakai  ( ' Destroy  Town ' ).  A  Sen- 
eca chief  who  signed  the  treaty  of  1826. 
His  name  is  also  given  as  Gonondagie, 
and,  more  exactly,  at*  Oshagonondagie. 
'  He  Destroys  the  Town,'  written  "Straw 
Town"  in  the  treaty  of  1815,  Oosaukau- 
nendauki  in  1797.  He  was  one  of  those 
whose  remains  were  reinterred  at  Buffalo 
in  1884.  The  name  was  a  favorite  one, 
but,  as  applied  to  George  Washington  and 
Home  French  governors,  has  a  slightly 
different  form.  (w.  m.  b.) 
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Onondarka  ('on  a  hill').  A  Seneca 
town  n.  of  Karaghyadirha,  on  Guy 
Johnson's  map  of  1771  (Doc.  Hist.  N.  Y., 
iv,  1090,  1851).  (w.  m.  b.) 

Onontatacot  ( 'one  goes  around  a  hill  or 
mountain ' ).  A  former  Onondaga  village 
located  on  the  Charlevoix  map  of  1745  on 
Seneca  r.,  N.  Y.  It  was  not  a  Cayuga 
village,  as  some  assert.       (j.  x.  b.  H.) 

Onopa  ( ' salt  houses. ' — Och ) .  A  former 
Nevome  pueblo  9  leagues  w.  of  Bacanora, 
at  the  present  Santa  Rosalia,  Sonora, 
Mexico.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  Spanish 
mission  dating  from  1677.  Pop.  171  in 
1678,  76  in  1730. 

8anta  Rosalia  de  Onopa. — Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc. 
Hist.  Mex..  4th  «.,  III.  346,  1857.  8ta.  Rosalia 
Onapa  —  Zapata  (16781  cited  by  Bancroft,  Xo. 
Mex.  SUtea,  I,  245,  1886. 

Onowaragon.  An  Onondaga  who  suc- 
ceeded a  chief  of  the  same  name.  The 
latter  was  a  French  partisan  and  was 
condoled  in  1728.  The  former  attended 
a  council  with  Gov.  Beauharnois  in  1742, 
being  the  Onondaga  speaker.  VVeiser, 
who  lodged  in  his  house  in  1743,  calls 
him  Annawaraogon.  He  may  have  been 
the  Kay  en  wary  goa  who  attended  the 
Boston  council  ofl744,  but  this  is  doubt- 
ful. (W.  M.  B.) 

Ontarahronon  ( 'lake people.' — Hewitt). 
An  unidentified  sedentary  tribe  probably 
living  s  of  St  Lawrence  r.  in  1640.— Jes. 
Rel.  1640,  35,  1858. 

Ontmriolite.  A  mineral;  according  to 
Dana  (Text-book  Mineralogy,  435,  1888), 
"a  variety  of  scapolite  occurring  in 
limestone  at  Gal  way,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Formed  with  the  suffix  -lite,  from  Greek 
AiOos,  a  stone,  from  fhdarut,  the  name 
of  a  lake  and  a  Canadian  province.  The 
word  is  of  Iroquoian  origin,  signifying, 
according  to  Hale  (Iroq.  Book  of 
Rites,  176,  1883)  'the  great  lake,'  from 
Huron  ontara  or  the  Iroquois  oniatara, 
'lake,'  and  -to,  a  suffix  meaning  'great,' 
or  later,  'beautiful,'  hence  perhaps 
'beautiful  lake.'  (a.  f.  c.) 

Ontianyadi  ( 0»ti-a''yadi,  '  grizzly-bear 
people').  A  Biloxi  clan.— Dorsey  in 
15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  243,  1897. 

Ontikehomawck.  An  early  village  of  the 
Stockbridge  tribe  in  Rensselaer  co., 
N.  Y.  (w.  m.  b.) 

Ontonagon.  A  Chippewa  band  formerly 
living  on  Ontonagon  r.  in  upper  Michi- 
gan. Regarding  the  origin  of  the  name, 
Baraga  (Otchipwe  Diet.,  295,  1882)  says: 
"The  proper  meaning  of  this  word  is 
'my  dish.'  An  Indian  tradition  says  that 
a  squaw  once  came  to  the  river,  now 
called  'Ondonagan,'  to  fetch  water  with 
an  Indian  eartl  en  dish,  but  the  dish 
escaped  from  her  hand  and  went  to  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  whereupon  the  poor 
squaw  began  to  lament:  nid  nind  ondqan, 
nxnd  ondgan!   Ah,  my  dish,  my  dish! 
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And  the  river  was  ever  since  called  after 
this  exclamation." 

Nantonagunk. — Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1905  (correct 
form).  Octonagon  band.— I..  8.  Stat  at  Large,  x, 
220,  1854  (misprint).  Ontonagon  band.— La  Pointe 
treaty  (1K64)  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  224, 1873. 

Ontponea.  A  tribe  of  the  Manahoac  con- 
federacy, formerly  living  in  Orange  co.,  Va. 
Ontponea*  -smith  (1629),  Va.,  I.  134,  repr.  1819. 
Ontponiot.— Jefferson,  Notes,  184,  1794.  Outpan 
kaa.— Strachey  (en.  1612),  Va.,  104.  1849.  Outpo 
niea.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  128, 1816. 

Ontwaganha.  An  Iroquois  term,  having 
here  the  phonetics  of  the  Onondaga  dia- 
lect, and  freely  rendered  'one  utters  un- 
intelligible speech,'  hence  approximately 
synonymous  with  'alien/  'foreigner.' 
Its  literal  meaning  is  'one  rolls  (or  gulps) 
his  words  or  speech.'  This  epithet  was 
originally  applied  in  ridicule  of  the  speech 
of  the  Algonquian  tribes,  which  to  Iro- 
quois ears  was  uncouth,  particularly  to 
tne  northern  and  western  tribes  of  this 
stock,  the  Chippewa,  Ottawa,  Miami  or 
Twightwigh,  Missisauga,  Shawnee,  the 
"Far  Indians"  including  the  Amikwa 
(or  Neghkariage  (of  two  castles),  the 
Konowadainie,  Onnighsiesanairone,  Sika- 
jienatroene  or  "Eagle  People,"  Tionon- 
tati  (only  by  temporary  association  with 
the  foregoing),  Chickasaw  (?),  Mascou- 
tens,  (?),  Ronatewisichroone,  and  Awigh- 
sachroene.  Thus  the  term  was  consist- 
ently applied  to  tribes  dwelling  in 
widely  separated  localities.  Sometimes, 
but  rarely,  it  may  have  been  confounded 
in  use  with  Tsaganha  (q.  v.),  or  Agotsa- 
ganha,  which  had  a  similar  origin  but 
was  applied  to  a  different  group  of  Al- 
gonquian tribes.  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 
At8agannen.— Bmyas,  Radioes.  40.  1863  ('  to  speak 
a  foreign  language':  Mohawk  name).  Atwagan 
nen— Bruya*  as  quoted  by  Shea  in  Hennepin, 
Deser.  La.,  80,  1S80.   Dawaganhaea. -Letter  { 1695) 


in  N.  Y.  Doc.  O.l.  Hist.,  iv,  124,  1KM. 
ha».-l>oo.  (1695),  ibid..  123.  Dewaganaa.-Ibid., 
Gen.  Index,  1861.  Dewogannaa.— Nanfnn  Narr. 
(1698),  ibid.,  IV,  407. 1854.  Douaganhaa.— Cortland 

il687),  ibid.,  Ill,  434,  Douwaganhaa.— Ibid. 

>ovaganhaes. — Doc.  (1691).  ibid.,  778.  Dowagan- 
haaa.— Livingston  (1700).  Ibid.,  iv,  648.  1854.  Do- 
waganhaea.— Doc.  (1693),  ibid., 23.  Dowaganhas. — 
Cortland,  op.  cit.  Dowaganhoes. — N.  Y.  Doe.  Col. 
Hist.,  Gen.  Index,  1861.  Dowanganha«a. — D<h\ 
(1691) .  ibid.,  ill,  776. 1*53.  Hontouagaha. — Henne- 
pin, I>escr.  La.,  80.  1880.   Houtouagaha. — Henne- 
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MS.  1679  in  Jes.  Kel.,  Thwaites  od..  i.xi,  27,  1900. 
Ontouagannha. — Le  Mereier  (1670)  in  Jes.  Rel., 
Thwaitesed. .i.m.18.1899.  0nt8agannha.— Jes.  Rel. 
1660,  7.  1858  (  —  "Nation  du  Feu")  Ontouagenn- 
ha  — Jes.  Kel.  1692.25.1858.  Ontwagannha.— Shea, 
Cath.  Miss  . 285. 1855.  Takahagane  —  La  Salle  (1682) 
in  Margry.  Dec..  II,  197,  1877.  Taogariaa.—  Senex. 
Map  N.  Am..  1710.  Taogria.-Gravier  (1701) 
quoted  by  Shea.  Early  Voy.,  124.  1861(=Shaw- 
nee;  evidently  another  form  for  Ontwaganha). 
Toagcnha.-Gallinec  (1670)  in  Margry.  DiV..  I.  180, 
1875.  Toaguenba.-Ibid.,  136.  Tongaroia-  La 
Harpe  (1703)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  Ill,  30. 
1851.  Tongoriaa  —  Raflnesque  in  Marshall,  Ky..  I, 
introd.,  84,  1824.  Touagannha  —  Jes.  Rel.  1670. 
111.30,  76.  1858.  Touguenhaa^— Gallincc  (1670)  in 
Margry.  Dee.,  I,  133.  1875. 


of  1763  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  VII,  544,  1856. 
Twa"ga 'ha'.—  Hewitt,  infn,  1907  (8eneca  form). 
Waganbaera.—  Doc.  ( 1699)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
iv,  565,  1854.  Waganhae*.— Livingston  (1700), 
i  bid . ,  691 .  Wagann  e«.  — Schuy ler and  Claeae  ( 1701 ) , 
ibid.,  891.  Wahanaaa.— Romer  (1700).  ibid..  799. 

Onuatuc.  An  Algonquian  village  in 
lf508  on  the  e.  hank  of  Patuxent  r.  in 
Calvert  co.,  Md.  The  inhabitants  were 
probably  afterward  merged  with  the  Co- 
nov. 

Onnatuck.— Bozman,  Md..  1. 141, 1837.  Onuatuok.— 
Smith  (1629).  Va.,  I,  map.  repr.  1819. 

Onuganuk.  A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage at  the  Kwikluak  mouth  of  the  Yu- 
kon, Alaska. 

Onug  aaugemut.— Dall,  Alaska,  264,  1870. 

Onugareclury.  A  Cayuga  village  located 
on  Kitchin's  map  of  1756  between  Cayuga 
and  Seneca  lakes,  N.Y.  Other  towns  were 
mentioned  there  a  little  earlier,  but  their 
names  do  not  resemble  this.   ( w.  m.  b.  ) 

Onwarenhiiaki.    See  Williamt,  Ebazer. 

Onyanti.    See  (hieyana. 

Onyx.    See  Marble. 

Oochukham  (Oo-chuk'-ham).  .  Given  by 
Morgan  (Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877)  as  a  sub- 
clan  of  the  Delawares,  and  said  to  mean 
'  ground-scratcher.' 

Oohenonpa  ( 4  two  boilings ' ) .  A  division 
of  the  Teton  Sioux,  commonly  known  as 
Two  Kettle  Sioux,  or  Two  Kettles;  also  a 
subdivision  thereof.  No  mention  of  it  is 
made  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  Long,  or  other 
earlier  explorers.  It  is  stated  in  a  note 
to  De  Sraet's  Letters  (1843)  that  the  band 
was  estimated  at  800  persons.  Culbertson 
(1850)  estimated  them  at  60  lodges,  but 
gi  ves  no  locality  and  says  they  have  no  di- 
visions, (ien.  Warren  (1856)  found  them 
much  scattered  among  other  bands  and 
numbering  about  100  lodges.  Cumming 
(Rep.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1856)  places  them  on 
the  s.  side  of  theMissouri.  Hayden  ( 1862) 
says  they  passed  up  and  down  Cheyenne 
r.  as  far  as  Cherry  cr.  and  Moreau  and 
Grand  re.,  not  uniting  with  other  bands. 
Their  principal  chief  then  was  Matotopa, 
or  Four  Bears,  a  man  of  moderate  capacity 
but  exercising  a  good  influence  on  his 
people.  They  lived  entirely  on  the 
plains,  seldom  going  to  war,  and  were 
good  hunters  and  shrewd  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  traders.  They  treated  with 
respect  white  men  who  came  among  them 
as  traders  or  visitors.  They  were  on  the 
warpath  in  1866  at  the  time  of  the  Ft 
Phil.  Kearney  massacre,  yet  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  they  took  an  active  part  in  this 
attack.  By  treaty  madeat  Ft  Sully,  Dak., 
on  Oct.  19,  1865',  they  agreed  to  cease 
attacking  whites  or  Indians  except  in 
self  defense  and  to  settle  permanently 
on  designated  lands.  This  treat v  was 
signed  on  their  behalf  by  chiefs  Chatan- 
skah  ( White  Hawk) ,  Shonkahwakkonke- 
deshkah  (Spotted  Horse),  Mahtotopah 
(Four  Bears),  and  others,  and  was  faith- 
fully observed  by  them  unless  they  were 
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in  the  Sitting  Bui)  uprising  of  1876,  which 
is  doubtful. 

Neither  contagion  nor  war  materially 
reduced  the  number  of  the  Oohenonpa, 
which  seems  to  have  remained  compara- 
tively stationary  up  to  1887,  when  it  was 
reported  as  642,  the  last  separate  official 
enumeration.  They  reside  on  Cheyenne 
River  res.,  8.  Dak.,  with  Sihasapa,  Mini- 
con  jon,  and  Sans  Arcs. 

Only  two  subdivisions  were  known  to 
Dorse v,  theOohenonpah  and  Mawakhota. 
Kettle  koi- Culbertaon  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850, 
142,  1*51.  Kettle  band  Sioux.— Cummin*  in  II.  R. 
Ix.  Doc.  65,  34th  Cong.,  1st  was.,  4,  1856.  NiH'- 
a-o-oa'-a-i».— Harden.  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Vai..  290,  1862  (Cheyenne  name).  Ohanapa.— 


A*  OOHENONPA.  OB  TWO-KETTLE  6IOUX 


Brack ett  in  Smithson.  Rep.  4fi6,- 1876.  Ohenonpa 
DaksCaa— Harden,  Ethnog.  ami  I'hilol.  M<».  Val  . 
map.  1862.  Ohenonpa* — Kcano  in  Stanford.  Com 
pend.,  527,  1878.  Oohenonpa.  —  (UgKV,  Dakota 
<iram.  and  Diet..  x\'\,  1852.  0ohe-no»pa.— Dorse  v 
in  I.Hh  Rep.  B.  A.  E..220.  1897;  McGee.  Ibid..  161. 
Oohenoupa.— Hind.  R<-d  R.  Kxpcd..  H,  1M, 
Tare*  Kettlea.— Ind.  AM.  Rep.  1856,  68.  ls.,7.  Two 
Cauldron*.— De  8mct.  letter*.  37.  note,  1S4H.  Two 
Kettle  — Oale.  Upper  Ml**..  226,  1867.  Two  K.  t- 
tlea. — Kiev's  Dak.  <;ram.and  Dirt..xvi.  1852.  Two 
Rille  band  -In. 1  Aft.  Rep.  296,  1846.  Wo-he- 
aaaa'-pa.— Hayden,  op.  rlt.,  371. 

Ookwolik.  A  tribe  of  Eskimo  at-mt 
Sherman  inlet  in  the  Hudson  Bav  re- 
gion.—Oilder,  Schwatka's  Search,  199, 
1881. 


Oolachan.    See  Eularhon. 

Ooltan.  A  former  rancheria,  probably 
of  the  Papago,  visite<l  by  Father  Kino  in 
1701;  situated  in  n.  w.  Sonora,  Mexico,  3 

leagues  n.  w.  of  Busanic  (q.  v.). 
8.  Eatanialao  Octam.— Bancroft,  No.  Slex.  States, 
I.  502,  1884  (after  Kino).    8.  Eatanialao  Ooltan.— 
Bancroft,  ibid..  497. 

Ooltewah  (corruption  of  Ulthcd'1,  of  un- 
known meaning).  A  former  CheroKee 
settlement  about  the  present  Ooltewah, 
on  the  creek  of  the  same  name  in  James 
co.,Tenn. — Mooneyin  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  F  , 
542,  1900. 

Oomiak.  The  large  skin  lx>at  or  "  wo- 
ii mn'  -  boat"  of  the  Eskimo;  spelled  also 
umiak;  from  the  name  of  this  vessel  in  the 
eastern  Eskimo  dialects.        (a.  f.  c. ) 

Oonilgachtkhokh.  A  Koyukukhotana 
village,  of  17  persons  in  1844,  on  Kovu- 
kuk  r.,  Alaska. — Zagoskin  quoted  by  Pe- 
troff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  37,  1884. 

Oonossoora  ( 4  poison  hemlock ' ) .  A  Tus- 
carora  village  in  North  Carolina  in  1701. — 
Lawson,  Hist.  Car.,  383,  1860. 

Oony.  A  former  Choctaw  town  on  an 
affluent  of  upper  Chickasaw  hay  r.,  s.  of 
the  present  Pinkney  Mill,  Newton  co., 
Miss. — Brown  in  Pub.  Miss.  Hist.  Soc., 
vi,  443,  1902. 

Ooiabotsee.    A  band  of  the  Crows.  • 
Butchers.— Morgan,  Anc.  8oc.,  159,  1877.  Oo-aa- 
bot-aee—  Ibid. 

Oosaukaunendauki.    See  Onondakai. 

Oothcaloga  (  Uy'giM'gl,  abbreviated  from 
Thiyu'ffild'gl,  '  where  there  are  dams,'  i.  e. 
beaver  dams).  A  former  Cherokee  set- 
tlement on  Oothcaloga  (Ougillogy)  cr. 
of  Oostanaula  r.,  near  the  present  Cal- 
houn, Gordon  co.,  Ga. — Mooney  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  545,  1900. 

Ootlashoot.  According  to  Iiewis  and 
Clark  a  tribe  of  the  Tushepaw  nation 
(q.  v.)  in  1805-08,  redding  in  spring  and 
summer  on  Clarke  r.  within  the  Rocky 
nits.,  and  in  the  fall  and  winter  on  the 
Missouri  and  its  tributaries.  Pop.  400  in 
33  lodges. 

Outlaahoota.— Robertson.  Ore*.,  129.  1846  (mis- 
print i.  Eoote  laah  Schute. — Grig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
('lark,  ill,  54.  1905.  Oate-l&ah  achute.— Ibid.,  VI, 
114.  1905.  0at-la-ahoot  —  Lewis  and  Clark  Ex- 
pod. ,  i,  map,  1814.  Oat  laah  ahoota. — Orig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  v,  112. 249. 1905.  Oat  laah  shute  — 
Ibid..  VI,  120.  1905.  Oleachahoot.— <iass,  Journal, 
132,  1807.  Olelachahook.— Clark  in  Janson.  Stran- 
ger. 233,  1807.  Olelachahoot— Lewis,  Travels,  22. 
1809.  Oote -lain -ahoota. -Orijr.  Jour.  Lewis  him! 
Clark.  III.  103.  1905.  Oote-laah  ahutet.— Ibid.,  55. 
Ootlaahoota.— Lewis  and  Clark  Kxpcd.,  I,  440,  181 1. 
OoUlaahahoota.— Oritf.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  V, 
180,  1905.  8hahlee.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped..  n, 
333.  1814.  Shaleea— Ibid.,  829.  8halle«a.— Ibid., 
324  (Chopunnlsh  name). 

Opa.    The  fourth  Chilula  village  on 

Redwood  cr.,  Cal. 

0h-pah  — <;ilibs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  til, 
139,  1853  (Yurok  name). 

Opament.  An  Algonquian  village  in  1608 

on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Patuxent,  in  Calvert 

co.,  Md.    The  inhabitants  were  prolwibly 

absorbed  by  the  Conoy. — Smith  (1629), 

Va.,  r,  map,  repr.  1819. 
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OpasBom.    See  Oj>o*mm. 

Opata  ( Pima:  o-op  'enemy',  o-otam  'peo- 
ple'). A  division  of  the  Piman  family, 
lormerly  inhabiting  the  country  between 
the  w.  boundary  of  Chihuahua  and  the 
Rio  San  Miguel  in  Sonora,  Mexico,  and 
extending  from  the  main  fork  of  the  Rio 
Yaqui,  about  lat  28°  3(K,  to  31  °,  just  below 


OPATA  MAN.      (AM.  Mut  NAT.  Hl»T  ) 

the  s.  boundary  of  Arizona,  most  of  them 
being  settled  al>out  the  headwaters  of 
Yaqui  and  Sonora  rs.  They  call  them- 
selves Joyl-ra-ua,  'village  people.' 

Physically  the  Opata  may  be  consid- 
ered good  specimens  of  the  Indian  race. 
They  are  not  large  in  stature,  but  are 
well-proportioned;  their  complexion  is 
not  so  dark  as  that  of  the  Yaqui;  their 
features  are  regular  and  agreeable. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Spanish  mis- 
sionaries, to  whose  efforts  they  readily 
yielded,  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
Opata  were  generally  akin  to  those  of  the 
Pima  and  Papago  n.  and  w.  They  are 
described  as  of  a  submissive  disposition, 
with  much  regard  for  honest  v  and  moral- 
ity, and  have  always  been  friendly  to  the 
Mexican  Government  in  all  the  revolu- 
tions and  civil  dissensions,  except  in  1820, 
when  a  portion  of  them  rebel  leu  in  conse- 
quence of  the  injustice  of  a  government 
oftWr.  After  several  engagements  in 
which  the  natives  displayed  great  bravery, 
they  were  compelled  to  submit,  owing  to 
the  exhaustion  of  their  ammunition  and 
the  great  superiority  in  number  of  the 
opposing  Mexican  forces.  The  humanity 
in o  1  justice  shown  their  prisoners  in  this 
rebellion  have  lieen  the  subject  of  praise. 

The  Opata  houses  were  formerly  con- 
structed of  mats  and  reeds,  with  founda- 
tions of  stone,  ami  were  more  durable 
than  those  of  most  of  their  neighbors. 
Caves  were  also  inhabited  to  some  ex- 


tent by  both  the  Opata  proper  and  the 
J  ova,  even  in  historic  times.  Owing  to 
the  ruggedness  of  the  country  they  in- 
habitedVthe  tribe  was  divided  into  petty 
isolated  communities,  among  which  dis- 
sension frequently  arose,  sometimes  end- 
ing in  actual  hostility.  Thus,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Sinoquipe  and  Banamichi,  in  the 
Sonora  valley,  were  once  confederated 
against  those  of  Huepac  and  Aconchi, 
immediately  s.  This  led  to  the  construc- 
tion outside  the  villages  of  defensive 
works  of  volcanic  rock,  where  an  entire 
settlement  or  several  allied  settlements 
could  resort  in  event  of  intertribal  irrup- 
tion. Besides  this  hostilitv,  the  tribe 
was  constantly  harassed  in  former  times 
by  the  Jano,  /ocome,  and  Suma — warlike 
tribes  l>elieved  to  have  been  subsequently 
absorbed  by  the  Apache.  While,  as  a 
result  of  such  invasions,  a  number  of 
Opata  villages  near  the  Sonora-Chihua- 
hua  frontier  were  abandoned  by  their  in- 
habitants, the  inroads  of  these  bands 
made  no  such  lasting  impression  as  those 
in  later  years  by  the  Apache  pro|>er. 
When  unmolested,  the  Opata  cultivated 
small  garden  patches  in  the  canyons, 
which  were  nourished  by  water  from 
the  mesas,  the  drift  therefrom  being  ar- 
rested by  rows  of  stones.  Hrdlicka  (Am. 
Anthrop.,  vi,  74, 1904)  says  there  remain 
no  apparent  traces  of  tribal  organization 
among  them.  They  have  lost  their  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  their  old  religious  beliefs 
and  traditions,  dress  like  the  Spanish 
Mexicans,  and  are  not  distinguishable  in 


OPATA  OIHL8. 
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appearance  from  the  laboring  classes  of 


am 
Me 


xico.  Their  chief  occupation  is  agri- 
culture, their  crops  consisting  principally 
of  maize,  I>ean8,  melons,  and  chile.  Some 
of  the  men  are  employed  as  laborers. 
The  Jesuit  census  of  1730  (Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  513-14,  1883)  gives  the 
population,  including  the  Kudeve  and 
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Jova,  as  nearly  7,000.  Hardy  (Trav.  in 
Max.,  437, 1829)  estimated  them  at  10,000. 
They  are  now  so  completely  civilized  that 
only  44  Opata  were  recognized  as  such  by 
the  national  census  of  1900. 

The  chief  tribal  divisions  were  Opata 
proper,  Eudeve,  and  Jova.  Other  divi- 
sions have  been  mentioned,  as  the  Segui 
(Tegui),  Teguima,  and  Coguinachi  (Ve- 
lasco  in  Bol.  Soc.  Mex.  Geog.  Estad.,  1st  s., 
x,  TOo,  1863) ;  and  Orozco  y  Berra  (Ueog.. 
343,  1864)  adds  a  list  of  villages  included 
in  each.  As  the  divisions  last  named  are 
merely  geographic,  without  linguistic  or 
ethnic  significance,  they  soon  dropped 
from  usage. 

The  villages  of  the  Opata  proper,  so 
far  as  known,  were:  Aoonchi,  Arizpe,  Ba- 
bispe,  Bacuachi,  Ban  ui  go  pa,  Baseraca, 
Batepito,  Batesopa,  Cal>ora,Comupatrico, 
Corazones,  Corooeguachi  ( Fronteras),  Cu- 
chuta,  Cuchuveratzi,  Distancia,  Guepaco- 
matzi,  Huachinera,  Huehuerigita,  Hue- 
pac,  Jamaica,  Ixw*  Otates,  Metates,  Mary- 
siche,  Mochilagua,  Motepori,  Nacori, 
Nacosari,  Naideni,Oposura,Oputo,  Pivipa, 
Qnitamac,  Sahuarii*t,  Suya,  Tamichopa, 
Tepachi,  Tenq>a,  Teras,  Teuricachi,  Tizo- 
nazo,  Toapara,  Ures,  Vallecillo,  and  Ye- 
cora.  For  the  villages  belonging  to 
the  other  divisions  mentioned  above,  see 
under  their  respective  names.  See  also 
Civfmdroco.  The  principal  .authority  on 
the  Opata  during  the  mission  period  is  the 
Rudo  Ensayo,  an  anonymous  account 
written  by  a  Jesuit  missionary  about  1763 
and  published  in  1863.  (k.  w.  h.) 
Joylr4.ua. — Randelk-r  in  Arch.  Inst.  Paper*,  in, 
57,  1890:  Gilded  Man.  176, 1898  (own  name).  Opa- 
la-Ladd,  Story  of  N.  Mex.,  84.  1891  (misprint). 
Opate.— Rartlett.  Per*.NaiT..  1, 444. 1854.  Opauaa.— 
MS.  of  1655  quoted  by  Bandelier.  op.  clt.,  iv,  521, 
1892.  Ore.— Ororeoy  Berra,  Geog.,  338, 1864  (=Ure, 
iwed  forOpata).  Sonora.— Ibid.  Teruima.— Ibid, 
(really  an  Opata  dialect).  Ure.— Ibfd.  (doubtless 
no  named  because  Opata  inhabited  the  greater 
portion  of  the  partido  of  Urea). 

Opechancanough.  A  Powhatan  chief, 
born  about  1545,  died  in  1644.  He  cap- 
tured Capt.  John  Smith  shortly  after 
the  arrival  of  the  latter  in  Virginia,  and 
took  him  to  his  brother,  the  head-chief 
Powhatan  (q.  v.).  Some  time  after  his 
release.  Smith,  in  order  to  change  the 
temper  of  the  Indians,  who  jeered  at  the 
starving  Englishmen  and  refused  to  sell 
them  food,  went  with  a  band  of  his  men 
to  Opechancanough's  camp  under  pre- 
tense of  buying  corn,  seized  the  chief  by 
the  hair,  and  at  the  point  of  a  pistol 
marched  him  off  a  prisoner.  The  Pa- 
munkey  brought  boat-loads  of  provisions 
to  ransom  their  chief,  who  thereafter  en- 
tertained more  respect  and  deeper  hatred 
for  the  English.  While  Powhatan  lived 
Opechancanough  was  held  in  restraint, 
but  after  his  brother's  death  in  1618  he 
became  the  dominant  leader  of  the  nation, 
althotigh  bis  other  brother,  Opitchajxan, 


was  the  nominal  head-chief.  He  plotted 
the  destruction  of  the  colony  *so  secretly 
that  only  one  Indian,  theChristian  Chan  co, 
revealed  the  conspiracy,  but  too  late  to 
save  the  people  of  Jamestown,  who  at  a 
sudden  signal  were  massacred,  Mar.  22, 
1622,  by  the  natives  deemed  to  be  entirely 
friendly.  In  the  period  of  intermittent 
hostilities  that  followed,  duplicity  and 
treachery  marked  the  actions  of  both 
whites  and  Indians.  In  the  last  year  of 
his  life,  Opechancanough,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  dissensions  of  the  English, 
planned  their  extermination.  The  aged 
chief  was  borne  into  battle  on  a  litter 
when  the  Powhatan,  on  Apr.  18, 1644,  fell 
upon  the  settlements  and  massacred  300 

Sersons,  then  as  suddenly  desisted  and 
ed  far  from  the  colony,  frightened  per- 
haps by  some  omen.  Opechancanough 
was  taken  prisoner  to  Jamestown,  where 
one  of  his  guards  treacherously  shot  him, 
inflicting  a  wound  of  which  he  subse- 
quently died. 

Opegoi.  The  Yurok  name  of  the  Karok 
village  opposite  the  mouth  of  Red  Cap 
cr.,  on  Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal.  It  was 
the  Karok  village  farthest  downstream. — 
A.  L  Kroeber,  inf  n,  1905. 
Oppegach. — Gibh*  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  148,  1853.  Oppegoeh  - CMUML  MS. 
Mice..  R.  A.  E..  1852.  Op  pe-o.— McKee  (1851)  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cone.,  i»pec.  sesB.,  164,  1K53. 
Oppe-yoh. — Gibbain  Schoolcraft,  op.  cit.,  151.  Red- 
caps.—Gibbo,  MS.,  op.  cit.  Up  pa  goinr — McKee, 
op.  cit.,  194.  Up-pa-joines.— Meyer,  Nach  dem  Sac- 
ramento,  282,  1855.  Up-pah-joinea.— McKee,  op. 
Cit..  161. 

Opelousa  (probably  'black  above  ',  i.  e. 
'black  hair'  or  'black  skull').  A  small 
tribe  formerly  living  in  s.  Louisiana.  It 
is  probable  that  they  were  identical  with 
the  Onquilouzas  of  La  Harpe,  spoken  of 
in  1699  as  allied  with  the  Washa  and 
Chaouacha.  wandering  near  the  seacoasts, 
and  numbering  with  those  two  tribes  200 
men.  This  would  indicate  a  more  south- 
erly position  than  that  in  which  they  are 
afterward  found,  and  Du  Pratz,  whose  in- 
formation applies  to  the  years  between 
1718  and  1730,  locates  the  Oque-Loussas, 
evidently  the  same  people,  westward  and 
above  PointeCoupee,  rather  too  far  to  their. 
He  says  that  they  inhabited  the  shores  of 
twolittle  lakes  which  appeared  black  from 
the  quantity  of  leaves  which  covered  their 
bottoms,  and  received  their  name,  which 
means  '  Black-water  jieople '  in  Mobilian, 
from  this  circumstance.  If  these  were 
the  same  as  the  Opelousas  of  all  later 
writers  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  change  in  name  came  about,  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  two  tribes  with  such  similar 
designations  occupied  the  same  region, 
especially  as  l>oth  are  never  mentioned 
by  one  author.  When  settlers  began  to 
push  westward  from  the  Mississippi,  the 
district  occupied  by  this  tribe  came  to  ]ye 
called  after  them, "and  the  name  is  *till 
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retained  by  the  parish  Beat  of  St  Landry. 
Of  their  later  history  little  information  can 
be  gathered,  but  it  would  seem  from  the 
frequency  with  which  this  name  is  coupled 
with  that  of  the  Attacapa  that  they  were 
closely  related  to  that  people.  Thisisalso 
the  opinion  of  those  Chitimacha  and  Atta- 
caj>a  who  remember  having  heard  the 
tribe  spoken  of,  and  is  partially  confirmed 
by  Si  bley,  who  states  that  they  understood 
Attacapa  although  having  a  language  of 
their  own.  It  is  most  probable  that  their 
proper  language,  referred  to  by  Sibley, 
was  nothing  more  than  an  Attacapa  dia- 
lect, though  it  is  now  impossible  to  tell 
how  closely  the  two  resembled  each  other. 
In  1777  Attacapa  and  Opelousa  are  re- 
ferred to  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  r. 
(Bolton  in  Tex.  Hist.  Assn.Quar.,  ix,  117- 
18, 1905),  but  the  latter  are  usual  lv  located 
in  the  s.  part  of  St  Landry  parish,  Sibley 
stating  that  in  1806  their  village  was 
"about  15  m.  from  the  Appelousachurch." 
At  that  time  they  numl>ered  about  40 
men,  but  they  have  since  disappeared 
completely,  owing  to  the  invasion  of  the 
whites  and  the  Muskhogean  Indians  from 
k.  of  the  Mississippi.  (J.  R.  s. ) 

Apalouaa.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  629, 1853. 
Apaluaa.— Kcr.  Trawl!*.  301.  1816.  Apelouaaaa.— 
Baudry  de«  Loziere*.  Voy.  Louisianes,  241.  1*02. 
Apeluaaa. — I'errin  du  Lite.  Voyage.  37'.t,  1805.  Ap- 
palouaaa  —  Sibley,  Hixt.  Sketches,  83,  1806.  Appe- 
fouaaa. — Gallatin  in  Trail-.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  it, 
116.  1K36.  Aaperouaa.— Brion  do  la  Tour.  Map, 
1784.  Black  Water.^leffervs,  French  Dom.,  1, 165, 
1761.  Loupelouaaa.— French,  Hist. Coll.  La.,  II,  70, 
1850.  Loupitouaaa. — Baudry  des  Lnzicrcn,  Voy. 
Loubdanex,  243,  1802.  Obelouaaa.— I'hilinpeaux, 
Map  of  Engl.  Col.,  1781.  Oeue  Louaaai  — JefferyK, 
French  Dom.,  I,  165, 1761.  Opaluaaa  — Rafinesque 
In  Marshall.  Ky.,  I.  introd..  24.  1824.  Opelouaaa  — 
Sibley  ( 1805)  in  Am.  St.  Tap.,  Ind.  Aff..  I,  ?>4. 1832. 
OpeluawM  —  Aim.  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Fol,  I. 
49.  1H53.  Oppelouaaa.— Brackenridge,  Views  of 
La., OS,  1814.  Oqu^Louaaaa.-Du  Pratt.  Louisiana. 
317.  1774. 

Opel  to  (  (y-pel-io,  'the  forks' ).  A  former 
Nishinam  village  in  the  valley  of  Bear  r., 
which  is  thenext  stream  x.  of  Sacramento, 
CW.— Powers  in  Cont.  X.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
3  lti,  1877. 

Operdniving  ('spring  place').  A  Nu- 
gumiut  Eskimo  spring  village  in  Countess 
of  Warwick  sd.,  near  Frobif  her  bay,  Ballin 
land. 

Oopunguewing  — Hall  quoted  by  Nourse,  Am. 
Kxplor..  191 .  1KM  Ope rdni ving . — Boax  in  6th  Rep. 
B  A.  K..  422.  1888,  Opperaowiok.-Ross.  Voy..  164, 
1819. 

Opia.  A  Chumashan  village  between 
(ioU'taatul  PtConce|>cion,Cal.,  in  1542. — 
Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1542)  in  Smith,  Colec. 
Doc.  Kla.,  1H3,  1857. 

Opiohiken.  A  Salish  band  or  village 
tinder  the  Fnu»er  siiperintendencv,  Brit. 
Col.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  79,  1878. 

Opiktttlik.  A  Kaviagmitit  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  n.  shore  of  Norton  sd.,  Alas- 
ka; pop.  12  in  1880. 

Okpiktalik.—  IVtroff  in  10th  Census.  AhudtH,  map. 
1S81.    Okpiktolik— Ibid..  11.  Opiktullk.-Bnker, 

Utnig.  Diet.  Alaska.  190-'. 


kin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  6th  s.,  xxi,  map,  1850. 
Upiktalik.— 11th  Census.  Alaska,  162,  1888. 

Opilhlako  (OpU'-'l&ko,  'big  swamp'). 
A  former  Upper  Creek  town  on  a  stream 
of  the  same  name  which  flows  into  Pakan- 
Tallahassee  cr.,  n.  e.  Ala.,  20  m.  from 
Coosa  r. 

Opilika.— H.  R.  Doc.  452,  25th  Cons.,  2d  sess..  93. 
1838.  Opilike  - Ibid.,  49.  Opfl '-'lako.— Oatachet. 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  141.  1884.  0-pil-thluc-co  — 
Hawkins  (1799).  Sketch,  50, 1848. 

Opinghaki  {Q-phtg-W-ki,  'white -face 
land,'  i.  e.  '  opossum  land  * ).  A  subclan 
of  the  Delaware*. 

Opinghaki.— W.  R.  Gerard,  inf  n,  1907  (correct 
form).  O-ping-ho'-ki.— Morgan,  Anc.  8oc..  172. 
1877. 

Opiieopank.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  s.  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock  in  Middlesex  co.,  Va. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Opittopia.  A  Chumashan  village  be- 
tween Goleta  and  Pt  ConccjHrion,  Cal.,  in 
1542. 

Opistopea.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17.  1863. 
OpiitopU.— Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1542)  in  Smith,  Colec. 
Doc.  Fla..  183,  1857. 

Opitchesaht.  A  Nootka  tribe  on  Al- 
berni  canal,  Somass  r.,  and  neighl)oring 
lakes,  Vancouver  id. ,  Brit.  Col.  Anciently 
this  tribe  is  said  to  have  spoken  Nanaimo 
(q.  v. ).  The  septs,  according  to  Boas,  are 
Mohotlath,  Tlikutath,  and  Tsomosath. 
Their  principal  village  is  Ahahswinnis. 
Pop.  62  in  1902,  48  in  1906. 
Hopetciaa'ta.— Boas,  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.. 
31,  1890.  Opechiaaht  — Sproat.  Savage  Lite.  308. 
1868.  Opecluset.— Maync,  Brit.  Col..  251.  1862. 
Ope-eia-aht.— Brit.  Col.  map.,  Ind.  Aff..  Victoria. 
1872.  Opet-ohea-aht— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  308.  1879. 
Opitchea-aht.— Ibid..  187.  18H4.  TTpataeaatuca.— 
Grant  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc..  293,  1857. 

Opitsat  The  permanent  village  of  the. 
Clayoquot  (q.  v.),  on  the  s.  w.  shore  of 
Meares  id.,  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id., 
Brit.  Col.;  pop.  245  in  1902,  261  in  1906. 
OpeUitax  — Gray  and  lngraham  '< 1791)  quoted  in 

H.  R.  Doc.  43,  26th  Cong.,  1st  was.,  3.  1840. 
Opuat.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  263.  1902.  Opiaitax  —  Ken- 
drick  deed  (1791).  ibid..  10. 

Opodepe.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Eu- 
deve  and  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission 
founded  in  1649;  situated  on  the  k.  liank 
of  Kio  San  Miguel,  Sonora,  Mexico;  pop. 
320  in  1678,  134  in  1730.  Of  a  population  , 
of  679  in  1900,  26  were  0]>ata  and  56 
Yaqui. 

Aaur.cion  de  Opodepe  -Zapata  (1678)  in  Doe.  Ilist. 
Mex..  4th  s..  in,  351.  1857.  Opodepe  — Kino,  map 
(1702)  in  Stockleiu.  Neue  Welt-Bott.  74.  1726. 
Opoteppe  — Och,  Journey  to  the  Missions  (1756t. 

I,  71,  1809.  , 

Opok  {O'pok).  A  former  Maidu  settle- 
ment on  the  N.  fork  of  Cosumnes  r.,  near 
Nashville,  Eldorado  co.,  Cal.    (r.  h.  d.  ) 

Opolopong.  A  former  town  with  a  mixed 
population  under  Oneida  jurisdiction,  sit- 
uated, according  to  the  Evans  map  of 
1756,  in  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  k  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna,  aliout  30  m.  above 
Shamokin,  at  the  forks,  and  about  10  m. 
below  Wyoming.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Oponayi.  A  former  Seminole  village 
"  back  of  Tampa  bav."  probably  in  Hills- 
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boro  co.,  w.  Fla.— Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  as  Moctezuma,  once  suffered  >rreatly  from 
Sec.  War,  306,  1822.  Apache  raids. 


Oponoche.  A  tribe,  probably  Yokuts  Opiwir*.  —  Bandolier.  Gilded  Man,  179,  ihvs. 
(Mariposan),  mentioned  as  living  on    JSfS^fc^Sjj igSi ^0^^— (lora)' 


Kmgs  r.f  Cal.,  in  1853.— Weasel  Is  ( 1853)  ibid.,  m,  862,  lsw. 

in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  Opothleyaholo   (prot>erly  Hupuehelth 

seas.,  31,  1857.  Yah61o;  from  hupuewa    'child,'   he' hit 

Opowian.    An  unidentified  tribe  living  'good',  yahMo,   1  w hooper,'  'halloer,' 

in  the  neighborhood  of  Albemarle  sd.,  an  initiation  title. —G.  W.  Grayson).  A 

X.  C,  in  1586.  Creek  orator.    He  was  si>eaker  of  the 

Va..  i,  87Trepr  1819.  as  their  representative  met  the  Gov- 
Opossum  (Renape  of  Virginia  dpasum,  eminent  commissioners  in  Feb.,  1825, 
'white  beast',  cognate  with  Chippewa  at   Indian   Springs,  Ga.,  where  they 
wdbdslm,  applied  specifically  to  a  white  came  to  transact  in  due  form  the  ces- 
dog).    A  North  American  marsupial,  sion  of  Creek  lands  already  arranged 
Diddphys  rirmniana,  about  the  size  of  the  with  venal  Lower  Creek  chiefs.  Opoth- 
domestic  cat,  with  greyish-white  hair,  leyaholo  informed  them  that  these  chiefs 
with  face  pure  white  near  the  snout,  and  had  no  authority  to  cede  lands,  which 
with  black  ears.    When  captured  or  could  be  done  only  by  the  consent  of  the 
slightly  wounded,  it  has  the  habit  of  whole  nation  in  council,  and  Macintosh  he 
feigning  death,  and  by  this  artifice  often  warned  ominously  of  the  doom  he  would 
escapes  from  the  inexperienced  hunter,  invite  by  signing  the  treaty.  Opothleya- 
The  name,  which  was  first  mentioned  in  holo  headed  the  Creek  deputation  that 
a  brief  account  of  Virginia  published  in  went  to  Washington  to  protest  against 
1610,  has,  with  various  adjuncts,  since  the  validity  of  the  treaty.    Bowing  to 
been  extended  to  species  of  the  genera  the  inevitable,  he  put  his  name  to  the 
Sareophilus,  Thylacinus,  I   ideas,  Micour-  new  treaty  of  cession,  signed  at  Wash- 
eus,  Chironectes,suid  Acrobates.   The  name  ington  Jan.    24,  1826,  out  afterward 
enters  intoseveral  compounds,  as:  "Opos-  stood  out  for  the  technical  right  of  the 
sum  mouse,"  A<robatesvygm:rus,  a  pygmy  Creeks  to  retain  a  strip  that  was  not 
species  of  opossum  of  New  South  Wales;  included  in  the  description  because  it  was 
"  opossum  rug,"  a  commercial  name  for  not  then  known  to  he  within  the  limits 
the  skin  of  an  Australian  species  of  Pha-  of  Georgia.    After  the  death  of  the  old 
langt-r;  "opossum  shrew,"  an  insectivor-  chiefs  he  became  the  leader  of  the  nation, 
ous  mammal  of  the  genua  Soledon;  "opos-  though  not  head-chief  in  name.  When 
sum  shrimp,"  a  crustacean,  the  female  of  in  1836  some  of  the  Creek  towns  made 
which  carries  its  egKS  in  pouches  between  preparation  to  join  the  insurgent  Semi- 
its  legs.    M  Possum,"  the  common  aphn  -  nole,  he  marched  out  at  the  head  of  his 
retic  form  of  the  name,  is  often  used  as  Tukabatchi  warriors,  captured  some  of 
an  epithet  with  the  meaning  of  "false,"  the  young  men  of  a  neighboring  village 
"deceptive,"  "imitative,"  as  in  the  name  who  had  donned  war  paint  to  start  the 
"  possum  haw"  (  Viburnum  nudum),  the  revolt,  and  delivered  them  to  the  United 
berries  of  which  counterfeit  the  edible  States  military  to  expiate  the  crimes  they 
fruit  of  the  black  haw  (  V.  prunifolium),  had  committed  on  travelers  and  settlers, 
but  differ  therefrom  in  being  very  insipid ;  After  holding  a  council  of  warriors  he  led 
and  "possum  oak"  (Quercus  aquatica),  1,500  of  them  against  the  rebellious 
from  the  deceptive  character  of  its  leaves,  towns,  receiving  a  win  mission  as  colonel, 
which  vary  in  shape  and  size  and  often  and  when  the  regular  troops  with  their 
imitate  those  of  Q.  imbricaria,  and  thus  Indian  auxiliaries  appeared  at  Hatehe- 
lead  to  a  confusion  between  the  two  spe-  chubbee  the  hostiles  surrendered.  The 
cies.   Used  as  a  verb,  the  word  means  "  to  UnitedStates  authorities  then  took  advan- 
pretend,"  "feign,"  "dissemble,"  this  tage  of  the as^mblage  of  the  Creek  war- 
sense,  as  well  as  that  of  the  attributive,  riors  to  enforce  t  he  emigration  of  the  tril>e. 
being  derived  from  the  animal's  habit  of  Opothleyaholo  was  reluctant  to  take  his 
throwing  itself  upon  its  back  and  feign-  people  to  Arkansas  to  live  with  the  Lower 
ing  death  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy;  Creeks  after  the  bitter  contentions  that 
and  hence  the  expression  "playing  pos-  had  taken  place.     lie  bargained  for  a 
sum  "  or  "pos«uming."   The  opossum  of  tract  in  Texason  which  they  could  settle, 
English-speaking  people  of  the  West  In-  but  the  Mexican  government  was  unwill- 
dies  and  South  America  is  Didelphyg  opos-  ing  to  admit  them.    After  the  removal 
sum.                                  (w.  b.  O.)  to  Arkansas  the  old  feud  was  forgotten, 
Opos ara.    A  former  Opata  pueblo  and  and  Opothleyaholo  became  an  important 
seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  founded  in  1644;  counselor  and  guide  of  the  reunited  tribe, 
situated  on  the  w.  bank  of  Rio  Soyopa,  When  Gen.  Albert  Pike,  at  the  beginning 
s.  central  Sonora,  Mexico.    Pop.  334  in  of  the  Civil  war,  visited  the  Creeks  in  a 
1678,  300  in  1730.   The  town,  now  known  great  council  near  the  present  town  of 
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Eufaula  and  urged  them  to  treat  with  the 
Confederacy,  Opothleyaholo  exercised 
all  his  influence  against  the  treaty,  and 
when  the  council  decided,  after  several 
days  of  debate  and  deliberation,  to  enter 
into  the  treaty,  he  withdrew  with  his 
following  from  the  council.  Later  he 
withdrew  from  the  Creek  Nation  with 
about  a  third  of  the  Creeks  and  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Union,  righting  bis 
way  as  he  went,  he  retreated  into  Kan- 
sas, and  later  died  near  the  town  of  Leroy, 
Coffey  co.  (f.  h.    o.  w.  g.  ) 

Optuabo.  A  former  rancheria,  probably 
of  the  Sobaipuri,  near  the  present  An- 
zona-Sonora  Doundary,  probably  in  Ari- 
zona, which  formed  a  visita  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Suamca  (a.  v. )  about  1760-64. 

Santiago  Optuabo.— -Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N  Mex., 
371.  1889  (after  early  docs. ). 

Opu to.    A  pueblo  of  the  Opata  and  seat 

of  a  Spanish  mission  established  in  1645; 

situated  on  Rio  de  Batepito,  aliout  lat. 

30°  3(K,  Sonora,  Mexico.    Pop.  in  1678, 

424;  in  1730.  248. 

Opata. — Bandolier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Paper*,  iv,  507, 
iv. 'J.  Oputo.— Oroico  y  Berra,  Geog.,  843,  1864. 
8  Initio  Opota  —  Zapata  (lt»7M)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mcx.  State*,  I,  246,  1884. 

Oqtogona  ( Oqtdgotid, '  bare  shins  •  ?;  sing. 
Oqtog&n).  A  principal  division  of  the 
Chevenne.  (J.  m.  ) 

Ohk  to  unna.— Grinnell,  Social  Org.  Cheycnnea, 
136,  1906  (variously  given  as  meaning  *  no  leg- 
gings,' or  as  a  Sut&io  word  meaning  •people 
drifted  away' ).  O'tu'gunu.— Mooney  in  14th  Kep. 
B.  A.  E..  1026.  1896.  Prominent  Jawi— Dorsey  in 
Field  Columb.  Mus.  Pub.  103,  62,  1905. 

Oquaga  ( Mohaw  k :  '  place  of  wild  grapes, ' 
from on&'hbkutf,  'wild  grape.'— Hewitt ). 
An  Iroquois  village,  probably  under  Tus- 
carora  jurisdiction,  formerly  on  the  e. 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  on  l>oth  sides 
of  the  river,  in  the  town  of  Coles vi lie, 
Broome  co.,  N.  Y.  It  was  destroved  by 
the  Americans  in  1778.  According  t*» 
Ruttenl)er,  a  band  of  Tuscarora  settled 
there  in  1722  and  were  afterward  joined 
by  some  Mahican  and  Esopus  Indians 
who  hudbeeu  living  among  the  Mohawk; 
but  from  the  records  of  the  Albany  Con- 
ference in  1722  it  appears  that  they  were 
already  at  Oquaga  at  that  time.  In  1778 
it  was  "one  of  the  neatest  Indian  towns 
on  the  Susquehanna  r.";  it  contained  the 
ruins  of  an  "old  fort"  O'Callaghan  says 
the  inhabitants  were  Iroquois  and  chiefly 
Mohawk.    They  numbered  about  750  in 

1765.    Cf.  Osquake.  (j.  N.  B.  H.) 

Anaquago. — Butterfield.  Washington-Irvine  Cor- 
resp.,  97,  18K2.  Anaquaqua. — Drake,  Bk.  Inds., 
bk.  5.  95,  1848.  Aughguagey. — Ft  Johnson  con f. 
(1756)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  vn,  KM.  1866. 
Aughquaga. — Ibid.,  187.  Aughquagaha. — Hutch  ins 
(177H)  in  Jefferson,  Notes,  142,  1*25.  Augh- 
quagcha. — Boudinot.  Star  in  the  West.  125,  1816. 
Aughquage». — Mt  Johnson  conf.  (1755)  in  N .  Y.  Doc. 
Col. Hist.. VI.  964, 1855.  Auch  quag  haa. — Maeauley. 
N.  Y..  II.  187.  1829.  Aughwiek.— Johnson  (175*) 
in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  331. 1856(it  may  refer 
to  a  place  of  that  name  in  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa.). 
Aukwick  —  Franklin  (1756*  quoted  in  N.  Y.  Doe. 
Col.  Hist.,  VI.  10OH,  I8.v>.  Auquaguaa.— Kuttenber. 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  200,  1872.   0chquaqua.-N.  Y. 


Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  V.  675,  note,  1855.  Ochtaghquaaawie- 
roones. — Albany  conf.  t 1722) ,  ibid.  Oentayhquana 
wicroona.— Kuttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  K  ,  200, 
18T2  ('moccasin  people'— Hewitt).  Ocquagaa  — 
Clark,  Onondaga,  1.223, 1849.  Oghfuagers. — John- 
son(1756)  inN.  Y.  Doc. Col. Hist.,  vil.9l,  1856.  Ogh 
guago. — Johnson  (1747),  ibid.,  vi,  361.  1855.  Ogh 
kawaga. — Kuttenber.  Tribes  Hudson  K..  272, 
1*72.  Oghkwagas— Stone,  Life  of  Brant,  It,  422. 
1864.  Oghquaga  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hi>t..  vn. 
49.  note,  1856.  Oghquago.— Albany  conf.  (1746). 
ibid.,  v:,  324.  1855.  Oghquajas  Johnson  (17.*.i, 
ibid.,  VII,  42,  1856.  Ognquuges.  — Albany  con). 
(174S>,  ihid..  VI,  441,  1855.  Ohguago.— Colden 
(172/),  Five  Nat.,  app..  185,  1747.  Ohonogu&ga 
Coffin  (1761)  in  Me.  Hist.  Hoc.  Coll..  iv,  271.  \<*>. 
Ohonoguagea  — Ibid.  Obonoquaugo.— Strong  ( 1747 » 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s..  X,  56.  1809. 
Ohquaga  — Johnson  (1761)  in  N.  Y.  Doe. Col.  Hist  , 
VII,  628.  1*56.  Oneachquage  —  Ksnants  and  Kapilly. 
Map  ('.  S.,  1777.  Onehohquages.— Kuttenl*/r. 
Tribes  Hudson  R..  200.  1*72.  Onenhogakwagea— 
Ibid.  On6<hokwa  'gc  —  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  inf'n,  1*** 
('place  of  wild  grat*-*':  Mohawk  form).  Ono 
aufhquaga.-Tryon(177l)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
viii.  452.  l*-">7.  Onoghguagy  -  Map  of  1768,  ibid  . 
VIM.  1V.7.  Onoghquagey.— Johnson  (1767)  ibid. 
¥11,969.1856.   Onohoghquaga.-N.Y.  Doc. Col.  Hist.. 

VII.  49.  DOte,  1856  Onohoghwage  -Hawley  K 1794  i 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  1st*.,  IV,  50. 1795.  Onoho 
quaga—  Hawlev  (1770).  ibid..  3d  I.  151.  IBS. 
Onohquauga.-Kdwardv  (I7.MJ.  ibid..  1st  s  .  x.  146. 
1809.  Ononhoghquage  — <ro*bv  I  177'.)  in  N.  Y.  Di  c. 
Col.  Hisl.,  viii,  551,  1857.  Onoquage  —  Shea.  <'ath. 
Miss  , 211. 1855.  Onoquaghe  —  X.  Y  Doc.  Col.  Hist.. 
viii.  651,  note.  18«7.  Oonoghquageys.— German 
Flats  conf.  ( 1770),  ibid.,  229.  Oquacho  —  Kuttentier, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,315,  1872.  Oquago  —  Maeauley. 
N.  Y.,  II,  177, 1829.  6takwanawe"run*»\— Hew  itt. 
inf'n,  1*88  ('moccasin  people':  correct  Mohawk 
form  of  O  liia^liqiiaiiii  w  iertsmes ».  Oughquaga.  — 
Guy  Park  conf.  (1775)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  HiM., 

VIII.  549.  1857.  Oughquagcya  — Ibid.  Oughqugoea. — 
Ibid.,  551.  Ouoghquogey  — Johnson  (1*64),  ibid., 
vii,  611,  18.56.  Ouquagoa. — Goldthwait  (1766)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  X.  121, 1809.  Skawagh 
kees.— Morse.  System  of  Modern  C»e<»g..  i,  ltU, 
[1811].  Suaquehannah  Indians —Albany  conf. 
(1746)  in  N.  V.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VI,  323.  1855  (so 
calle«l  here  because  living  on  the  up|ier  Susque- 
hanna). 

Oquanoxa.  An  Ottawa  village,  named 
from  the  resident  chief,  that  formerly 
existed  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Little  Au- 
glaize, at  its  mouth,  in  Paulding  co.,  Ohio. 
The  reservation  was  sold  in  1831. 

Oquitoa.  A  former  Pima  rancheria  on 
Rio  del  Altar,  n.  w.  Sonora,  Mexico,  and 
a  visita  of  the  mission  of  Ati  (q.  v. )  dating 
from  about  1694.  Pop.  104  in  1730.  It  is 
now  a  civilized  town. 

Conception  del  TTkitoa  —  Kino  .map.  1702,  in  Stock- 
lein.  Neilc  Welt-Bott,  76,  1726.  Ognitoa.— Kino, 
map.  1701 ,  in  Bancroft.  Arte,  and  N.  Mex..  360. 1889 
(misprint).  Oquitoa  — Orozeo  y  Berra,  Oeog..  347, 
1864.  0quitod.-Quijano  (1757)  in  Doc.  Hint.  Mex.. 
4th  8.,  I.  53,  1856  (misprint).  Baa  Antonio  de 
TJquitoa.-Kino  (1694),  ibid..  244.  San  Diepo  de 
Uquitoa.-Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  i.  303,  1759  [mis- 
print). 8.  Aatonio Oquitoa.— Rivera  (1730)  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  State*,  I,  514.  1884. 
UquioU  -KIno  (1696)  in  Doc.  Htet.  Mex..  4th  s.. 
I,  263,  1856  (misprint). 

Oquomock.  A  former  village  of  the 
Powhatan  confederacy  on  the  n.  bank  of 
the  Rappahannock,  in  Richmond  co., 
Va.—  Smith  ( 1629) , Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Oraibi  (otva  'rock.'oW  'place':  'place 
of  the  rock') .  The  largest  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  villages  of  the  Hopi  (q.  v.), 
in  n.  e.  Arizona.  In  1629  it  became  the 
seat  of  the  Spanish   Franciscan  mis- 
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-ion  of  San  Francisco,  which  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680,  the 
church  being  reduced  to  ashes  and  the 
two  Spanish  missionaries  killed.  During 
this  time  the  pueblo  of  Walpi  was  a  visita 
of  Oraibi.  Before  the  mission  period 
Oraibi  was  reported  to  contain  14,000  in- 
habitants, but  its  population  was  then 
greatly  reduced,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  a 
pestilence.  Present  population  about 
750.  The  people  of  Oraibi  are  far  more 
conservative  in  their  attitude  toward  the 
whites  than  the  other  Hopi,  an  element 
in  the  tribe  being  strongly  opposed  to  civ- 
ilization. Refusal  to  permit  their  chil- 
dren to  l)e  taken  and  entered  in  schools 
has  been  the  cause  of  two  recent  upris- 
ing?, but  no  blood  was  shed.  Asa  result 
of  the  last  difficulty,  in  1906,  a  number 
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of  the  Oraibi  conservatives  were  made 
prisoners  of  war  and  confined  at  Camp 
lluachuca,  Ariz.  Moenkapi  is  an  Oraibi 
farming  village.  For  a  description  of  the 
architecture  of  Oraibi,  see  Mmdelcff  in 
8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  76,  1891. 

Arcibc.— McCook  (1891)  in  Donaldson.  Moqui 
Pueblo  Inds..  37,  1MB.  Craybe.— IIo»Ik*\  Arizona, 
map.  1877  (misprint).  Eapeleta.— Alccdo.  Dic- 
Geog.,  if.  92.  1787  (doubtless  in  allusion  to  Fray 
Jo»e  de  Ewpelcta,  killed  at  Oniibi  in  16m). 
lua.- Garcc*  (1776).  Diary.  395.  1900  (given 
aa  the  Zufii  name).  Muaquina.— Tv n  Brocck 
in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribe*.  IV.  87,  1854  (Mexi- 
can name  for).  Muaquint. — Ten  Broeck  mis- 
quoted by  Donaldson,  Moqni  Pueblo  Inds., 
14.  1*98.  Naybe.— Ofiate  misquoted  bv  Bancroft. 
Am  and  N.  Mex..  137, 1889.  Haybf  —  Oflate  ( l.W) 
la  Doc.  In6d..  xvi,  137.1871.  Olalla.— Ibid..  207 
(doubtless   Oraibi;   mentioned  an  the  inrwst 

Cieblo).    Orabi.— Keam  and  8<*ott  in  Donaldson, 
oqui  Pueblo  Ind*..  11.  1893.   Oraiba.— Browne, 
Apache  Country.  290, 1869.  Oraiba.— Cortex  (1799) 


in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  Ill,  pt.  8, 121,  1856.  Oraibi.— 
VeUncurt  (1692).  Menolog.  Fran.,  212,  1871. 
Oraiby.— Powell  in  H.  R.  Misc.  Doc.  173. 42d  Cong., 
2d  new.,  11. 1872.  Oraiva.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer. 
June  19,  1863.  Oraivaa.— Ten  Broeck  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  IV,  87,  1854.  Oraive.— Garces 
(1775-6)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Arix.  and  N.  Mex.. 
137,  395,  1*89.  Oraivi.— De  Plsle,  Carte  Mexique 
et  Floride,  1703.  Orambe.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  369,  1892  (misprint).  Grant*.— 
Escudero.  Not.  de  Chihuahua,  231,  1834  (prob- 
ably identical  i.  Orawi.  —  Senex,  Map.  1710. 
Oraybe.— Villa  Sefior.  Theatro  Am.,  II,  425,  1748. 
Oraybi.— Vargas  (1692)  quoted  by  Davis,  Span. 
Conq.  N.  Mex..  367.  1869.  Orayha.— Distuniell, 
Map  Mejico,  1846.  Orayre.— Alcedo,  Dic.-Geog., 
111,246, 1788.  Orayree— Eastman,  map  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tr.,  It,  24,  1854.  Orayri.— D'Anvillc, 
Map  Am.  Sept.,  1746.  Orayxa.— Ruxton,  Adven- 
tures, 195, 1848.  Orehbe.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Com- 

E.*nd.,  627,  1877.  Oraiba.— Goodman  in  Ind.  A  IT. 
ep.,  997. 1893.  0  rey  be  —  Palmer,  ibid..  133.  1870. 
Oriabe. — Clark  and  Zuck  in  Donaldson.  Moqui 
Pueblo  Inds..  14. 1898.  Oribaa.— Vandever  in  Ind, 
Aff.  Rep..  262,  18*9.  Oribe.— Piatt.  Karte  Nord- 
Amcrira,  1861.  Oribi.— Carson ( 1863) in  Donaldson, 
Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  34, 1893.  Oriva.— Schoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tribes,  t,  519,  1853.  Orribies.— Irvine  in  Ind. 
Aft*.  Rep.,  160,  1877.  Oryiaa.— French,  Hist.  Coll., 
La..  II,  175.  ls7'».  Oaaybe— Bourke  in  Proc.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc.,  n.  s.,  i,  244.  1881  (misprint).  Oaoli.— 
Arrowsmith,  Map  N.  A..  1796.  ed.  1814  (possibly 
Identical).  0-aai.— Stevens.  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1879 
(Navaho  name;  corrupted  from  Oraibi).  Ozi. — 
Eaton  in  Schoolcraft,  1  nd. Tribes. iv,220,1854(  Nav- 
aho name).  Rio  grande  de  eapeleta. — Villa-ScAor, 
Theatro  Am.,  II,  425,  1748.  Baa  Francisco  da 
Oraibe— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  349,  18*9. 
San  Francisco  de  Oraybe.— Vetancurt  (1692)  in 
Teatro  Am.,  in,  321.  1H71.  San  Miguel  Oraybi.— 
Bancroft.  Ariz. and  N.  Mex..  173. 1KH9.  U-U-a-wk.— 
Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  ill,  pt.  3. 13,  1856  (Ztini 
name).  Tabipai  Muca.— Garces  ( 1776 1.  Diary,  III, 
1900  (or  Oraibe).  Tavipai  muca  oraive. — Garces 
(1775-6)  quoted  by  Onizco  y  Berra.  Geog..41.  1864. 

Orapaks.  A  former  village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy,  between  the  Chicka- 
honiinyand  Pamunkey  rs.,  in  New  Kent 
co.,  Va.  Powhatan  retired  thither  about 
1610  when  the  English  began  to  crowd 

him  at  Werowacomoco. 
Orakakea.— Dnike.  Bk.  Inds..  bk.  4.  7,  1848  (mis- 
print). Orapack.—  Strachey  {rn.  1612),  Va.,  map, 
1819.  Orapakaa.  — Drake,  op.  cit..  9.  Orapakea.— 
Smith  (1629),  Va..  I.  142,  repr.  1819.  Orapaka  — 
Strachey.  op.  cit..  3fi.  Oropacka.— Harris,  Voy.  and 
Trav.,  I,  848,  1705.    Oropaxe.— Ibid..  831. 

Oratamin.  A  Hackensack  chief  in  the 
17th  century,  prominent  in  the  treaty  re- 
lations between  the  Mackensack  and 
neighboring  tril>esand  the  Dutch.  After 
the  butcherv  of  the  Indians  at  Pavonia, 
N.  J.,  bv  the  Dutch  in  Feb.  1643,  10  or 
11  of  the  surrounding  tril>es  arose  in 
arms  against  the  latter  to  avenge  the 
outrage,  but  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
Apr.  22  of  the  same  year,  "Oratamin, 
sachem  of  the  savages  living  at  Achkin- 
heshacky  [Hackensack],  who  declared 
himself  commissioned  by  t he  savages  of 
Tappaen  [Tappan],  Hechgawawanc 
[Manhattan},  Kichtawanc  [Kitcha- 
wank],  and  Bintrinck  [Sintsink],  acting 
on  their  behalf.  This  treaty  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  new  outbreak  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians,  but  peace  was 
restored  and  another  treaty,  in  which 
Oratamin  took  a  prominent  part,  was 
made  at  Ft  Amsterdam  [New  York], 
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Aug.  30,  1645  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
xiii,  18, 1881 ).  On  July  19, 1649,  a  num- 
ber of  leading  Indians,  including  Ora- 
tamin,  made  further  proposals  for  a  last- 
ing peace.  At  the  close  of  the  confer- 
ence, held  at  Ft  Amsterdam,  a  special 
gift  of  tobacco  and  a  gun  was  made  to 
Oratamin,  while  "a  small  present  worth 
20  guilders  was  then  given  to  the  com- 
mon savages"  (ibid.,  25).  He  also  took 
part  in  the  treaty  of  Mar.  6,  1660,  in  be- 
half of  his  own  tribe  and  of  the  chief  of 
the  Highlands,  N.  Y.,  and  was  present 
May  18,  1660,  when  peace  was  concluded 
with  the  Wappinger.  A  few  weeks  later 
he  interceded  for  the  Esopus  Indians, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  present 
at  the  conclusion  of  ]>eace  with  them 
(Nelson,  Inds.  N.  J.,  106,  1894).  In  1662 
Oratamin  complained  to  the  Dutch  au- 
thorities of  the  illicit  sale  of  brandy  to 
his  people,  and  on  Mar.  30  of  that  year 
was  authorized  to  seize  the  liquor  brought 
into  his  country  for  sale,  as  well  as  those 
bringing  it.  On  June  27, 1663,  Oratamin 
was  again  called  into  consultation  by  the 
whites  in  an  effort  to  limit  the  Esopus 
war.  Two  weeks  later  chiefs  of  several 
tribes  n.  of  the  Hackensack  appeared 
and  ratified  all  that  had  been  said  and 
done  by  the  aged  chief,  primarily  through 
whose  efforts  the  Esopus  war  was  brought 
to  a  close  and  peace  declared  Mav  16, 
1664,  Oratamin  and  three  other  chiefs 
becoming  security  therefor.  He  was 
asked  by  Gov.  Carteret,  in  1666,  to  at- 
tend a  conference  regarding  the  purchase 
of  the  site  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  but  was  then 
so  old  and  feeble  that  he  could  not  un- 
dertake the  journey  from  Hackensack  to 
that  place.  He  probably  died  in  1667. 
His  name  is  atao  written  Oratam,  Ora- 
tamy,  Oratan,  Oraton  (Nelson,  Names  of 
Inds.  N.  J.,  44,  1904).  (c.  t.) 

Oratory.  In  Indian  tribal  life  the  ora- 
tor heldadistinguished place.  To  beable 
to  state  clearly  and  to  urge  eloquently 
one's  views  on  a  question  before  a  council 
of  the  tribe  raiseu  a  man  to  power  and  in- 
fluence among  his  fellows.  The  govern- 
ment of  a  tribe  was  generally  vested  in  a 
council  composed  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
different  bands  or  clans,  or  of  the  elders 
of  the  tribe,  and,  as  unanimous  con- 
sent to  any  proposition  was  usually  re- 
quired before  it  could  be  accepted,  much 
argumentation  was  characteristic  of  their 
deliberations.  In  the  higher  circle  of 
chiefs,  as  well  as  in  the  societies  of  war- 
riors or  leading  men,  the  orator  had  his 
function.  To  speak  well,  to  plead  well, 
to  tell  a  story  effectively  was  accounted 
a  desirable  gift  for  a  man.  Many  occa- 
sions arose  when  facility  in  address  was 
required,  as  in  formal  tribal  negotiations 
or  visits,  in  certain  parts  of  religious  cere- 
monies, or  in  purely  social  intercourse. 


Some  of  the  Eastern  tribes  had  an  official 
orator  for  state  occasions,  which  office 
was  hereditary  in  certain  Western  tribes. 
The  native  languages  lent  themselves  to 
oratory.  A  picture  full  of  detail  and 
movement  could  be  given  in  compara- 
tively few  words,  while  the  symbolism 
inherent  in  the  Indian's  outlook  upon 
nature  gave  poetry  to  his  speech.  His 
vivid  conceptions  seemed  often  to  thrill 
his  frame,  governing  his  attitude,  the 
folds  of  his  robe,  his  glance,  and  his  ges- 
tures. The  Indian's  oratory  early  im- 
pressed the  white  race,  and  scattered 
through  the  historical  records  of  our 
country  are  bits  of  powerful  native  utter- 
ance. We  have  the  speeches  of  Corn- 
planter,  Red  Jacket,  Big  Elk,  Logan,  and 
a  host  of  others,  all  of  which  have  ths 
ring  of  true  eloquence.  This  gift  still 
lingers,  but  now,  as  in  the  past,  it  is 
most  often  heard  in  protest  against  un- 
fair dealing.  Standing  before  a  commis- 
sion the  members  of  which  had  been 
using  many  arguments  in  favor  of  their 
project,  the  Wichita  chief  who  had  lis- 
tened in  silence  stooped,  and  gathering  a 
handful  of  the  dry  soil  of  his  reservation, 
straightened  himself  and  said,  as  he 
threw  the  myriad  particles  into  the  air, 
"There  are  as  manv  ways  to  cheat  the 
Indian!"  Consult  Mooney  in  14th  and 
17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.  (a.  c.  f. ) 

Orean.  A  village  mentioned  by  Joute4 
in  1687  as  situated  n.  or  n.  w.  of  the  Mal- 
igne  (Colorado)  r.t  Texas,  the  name 
seemingly  having  been  given  him  by  Eba- 
hamo  Indians,  who  were  probably  of 
Karankawa  affiliation.  In  some  editions 
of  Joutel's  relation  the  name  is  combined 
with  Piou,  or  Peinhoum.  The  two  names 
may  have  lielonged  to  one  village  or  to 
two' closely  related  villages,    (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Orcamipiaa  —  Barcia,  Ensayo,  271,  1723.  Orcam- 
pion.— Joutel  (16H7)  In  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La..  I, 
138, 1*46.  Orcampiou.— vShea,  note  In  Charlevoix. 
New  France,  iv,  78. 1870.  Orcan.— Jontel  (1687)  in 
French,  Hint.  Coll.  La..  I,  152, 1846. 

Orchard  Party.  A  part  of  the  Oneida 
as  recognized  by  the  treaty  of  Albany, 
Feb.  2,  1827.— Indian  Problem,  301,  Al- 
bany, 1889. 

Ordeals.  An  ordeal  is  strictly  a  form 
of  trial  to  determine  guilt  or  innocence, 
but  the  term  has  come  to  be  applied  in  a 
secondary  sense  to  any  severe  trial  or  test 
of  courage,  endurance,  and  fortitude.  In 
accordance  with  these  two  usages  of  the 
term,  ordeals  among  the  North  American 
tribes  may  be  divided  into  (1)  those 
used  to  establish  guilt  and  to  settle  dif- 
ferences, and  (2)  those  undergone  for 
the  sake  of  some  material  or  supernat- 
ural advantage. 

The  ordeals  corresponding  closest  to 
the  tests  to  which  the  name  was  origi- 
nally applied  were  those  undertaken  to 
determine  witches  or  wizards.    If  it  was 
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believed  that  a  man  had  died  in  conse- 
quence of  being  bewitched,  the  Tsim- 
shian  would  take  his  heart  out  and  put  a 
red-hot  stone  against  it,  wishing  at  the 
same  time  that  the  enemy  might  die.  If 
the  heart  burst,  they  thought  that  their 
wish  would  be  fulfilled;  if  not,  their  suspi- 
cions were  believed  to  be  unfounded. 
A  Haida  shaman  repeated  the  names  of 
all  persons  in  the  village  in  the  presence 
of  a  live  mouse  and  determined  the  guilty 
partv  by  watching  its  motions.  A  Tlin- 
git  suspected  of  witchcraft  was  tied  up 
For  8  or  10  days  to  extort  a  confession 
from  him,  and  he  was  liberated  at  the 
end  of  that  period  if  he  were  still  alive. 
But  as  confession  secured  immediate  lib- 
erty and  involved  no  unpleasant  conse- 
quences except  an  obligation  to  remove 
the  spell,  few  were  probably  found  inno- 
cent. This,  however,  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  a  real  ordeal,  since  the  guilt 
of  the  victim  was  practically  assumed, 
and  the  test  was  in  the  nature  of  a  tor- 
ment to  extract  confession. 

Intimately  connected  with  ordeals  of 
this  class  were  contests  between  individ- 
uals and  bodies  of  individuals,  for  it  was 
supjioeed  that  victory  was  determined 
more  by  supernatural  than  by  natural 
power.  *  A  case  is  recorded  among  the 
Comanche  where  two  men  whose  enmity 
had  become  so  great  as  to  defy  all  at- 
tempts at  reconciliation  were  allowed  to 
right  a  duel.  Their  left  arms  having 
been  tied  together,  a  knife  was  placed  in 
the  right  hand  of  each,  and  they  fought 
until  both  fell.  A  similar  duel  is  re- 
corded in  one  of  the  Teton  myths,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  custom  was  almost 
universal.  Resembling  these  were  the 
contests  in  vogue  among  Eskimo  tribes. 
When  two  bodies  of  Eskimo  met  who 
were  strangers  to  each  other,  each  partv 
selected  a  champion,  and  the  two  struck 
each  other  on  the  sine  of  the  head  or  the 
bared  shoulders  until  one  gave  in.  An- 
ciently Xetchilirmint  and  Aivilirmiut 
champions  contested  bv  pressing  the 
points  of  their  knives  against  each  other's 
cheeks.  Such  contests  were  also  forced  on 
persons  wandering  among  strange  people 
and  are  said  to  have  been  matters  of  life 
and  death.  Chinook  mvths  speak  of 
similar  tests  of  endurance  between  super- 
natural beings,  and  perhaps  they  were 
shared  by  men.  Differences  between 
towns  on  the  n.  Pacific  coast  were  often 
nettled  by  appointing  a  day  for  fighting, 
when  the  people  of  both  sides  arrayed 
themselves  in  their  hide  and  wooden 
armor  and  engaged  in  a  pitched  battle, 
the  issue  being  determined  by  the  fall  of 
one  or  two  prominent  men.  Contests 
between  strangers  or  representatives  of 
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different  towns  or  social  groups  were  also 
settled  by  playing  a  game.  At  a  feast  on 
the  N.  Pacific  coast  one  who  had  used 
careless  or  slighting  words  toward  the 
people  of  his  host  was  forced  to  devour 
a  tray  full  of  bad-tasting  food,  or  perhaps 
to  swallow  a  quantity  of  urine.  Two 
persons  often  contested  to  see  which 
could  empty  a  tray  the  more  expediti- 
ously. 

Ordeals  of  the  second  class  would  cover 
the  hardships  placed  upon  a  growing 
boy  to  make  him  strong,  the  fasts  and 
regulations  to  which  a  girl  was  subjected 
at  puberty,  and  those  which  a  youth 
underwent  in-order  to  obtain  supernat- 
ural helpers  (see  Child  life),  as  well  as 
the  solitary  fasts  of  persons  who  desired 
to  become  shamans,  or  of  shamans  who 
desired  greater  supernatural  power. 
Finally,  it  is  especially  applicable  to  the 
fasts  and  tortures  undergone  in  prepara- 
tion for  ceremonies  or  by  way  of  initia- 
tion into  a  secret  society. 

The  first  of  these  may  best  be  consid- 
ered under  Education  and  Puberty  cus- 
tom*, but,  although  some  of  the  cere- 
monies for  the  purpose  of  initiating  a 
youth  into  the  mysteries  of  the  tribe 
took  place  abont  the  time  of  puberty, 
their  connection  therewith  is  not  always 
evident,  and  they  may  well  be  treated 
here.  Thus  Pueblo  children,  when  old 
enough  to  have  the  religious  mysteries 
imparted  to  them,  went  through  a  cere- 
monial Hogging,  and  it  is  related  of  the 
Alibaniu  and  other  Indian  tribes  of  the 
Gulf  states  that  at  a  certain  time  they 
caused  their  children  to  pass  in  array 
and  whipj>ed  them  till  they  drew  blood. 
The  huskanaw  (q.  v.),  or  hnxkany,  was  an 
ordeal  among  Virginia  Indians  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  preparing  youths 
for  the  higher  duties  of  manhood.  It 
consisted  in  solitary  confinement  and  the 
use  of  emetics,  "whereby  remembrance 
of  the  past  was  supposed  to  be  obliterated 
and  the  mind  left  free  for  the  reception 
of  new  impressions."  Among  those 
tribes  in  which  individuals  acquired 
supernatural  helpers  a  youth  was  com- 
pelled to  go  out  alone  into  the  forest  or 
upon  the  mountains  for  a  long  |>eriod, 
fast  there,  and  sometimes  take  certain 
medicines  to  enable  him  to  see  his  guar- 
dian spirit.  Similar  were  the  ordeals 
gone  through  by  chiefs  among  the  llaida, 
Tlingit,  Tsimshian,  and  other  n.  Pacific 
coast  tribes  when  they  desired  to  increase 
their  wealth,  or  success  in  war,  or  to 
obtain  long  life,  as  also  by  shamans  who 
wished  increased  powers.  At  such  times 
they  chewed  certain  herbs  supj>osed  to 
aid  them  in  seeing  the  spirits.  The  use 
of  the  "black  drink"  (q.  v.)  by  Mns- 
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khogean  tribes  was  with  similar  intent, 
as  also  were  the  emetics  just  referred  to 
in  use  among  the  Virginian  peoples. 

While  undergoing  initiation  into  a 
secret  society  on  the  H.  Pacific  coast  a 
youth  fasted,  and  for  a  certain  period 
disappeared  into  the  woods,  where  he 
was  supposed  to  commune  with  the  spirit 
of  the  society  in  complete  solitude.  Any 
one  discovering  a  K  wakiutl  youth  at  this 
time  could  slay  him  and  obtain  the  secret 
society  privileges  in  his  stead.  On  the 
plains  the  principal  participants  in  the 
Hun  dance  (q.  v.)  had  skewers  run  through 
the  fleshy  parts  of  their  backs,  to  which 
thongs  were  attached,  fastened  at  the 
other  end  to  the  8uu-dance  pole.  Some- 
times a  person  was  drawn  up  so  high  as 
barely  to  touch  the  ground  and  afterward 
would  throw  his  weight  against  the 
skewers  until  they  tore  their  way  out. 
Another  participant  would  have  the 
thongs  fastened  to  askull,  which  he  pulled 
around  the  entire  camping  circle,  and  no 
matter  what  obstacles  impeded  his  prog- 
ress he  was  not  allowed  to  touch  either 
thongs  or  skull  with  his  hands.  During 
the  ceremonv  of  Dakhpike,  or  Nakhpike, 
among  the  Hidatsa,  devotees  ran  arrows 
through  their  muscles  in  different  parts 
of  their  bodies;  and  on  one  occasion  a 
warrior  is  known  to  have  tied  a  thirsty 
horse  to  his  body  by  means  of  thongs 
passed  through  holes  in  his  flesh,  after 
which  he  led  him  to  water,  restrained 
him  from  drinking  without  touching  his 
hands  to  the  thongs,  and  brought  him 
back  in  triumph.  The  s{>eeial  ordeal  of 
a  Cheyenne  society  was  to  walk  with 
bare  feet  on  hot  coals.  A  iierson  initi- 
ated into  the  Chippewa  and  Menominee 
society  of  the  Midewiwin  was  "shot" 
with  a  medicine  bag  and  immediately 
fell  on  his  face.  By  making  him  fall 
on  his  face  a  secret  society  spirit  or  the 
guardian  spirit  of  a  N.  W.  coast  shaman 
also  made  itself  felt.  When  introduced 
into  the  Omaha  society,  called  Wash- 
ashka,  one  was  shot  in  the  Adam's  apple 
by  something  said  to  be  taken  from  the 
head  of  an  otter.  As  part  of  the  cere- 
mony of  initiation  among  the  Hopi  a  man 
had  to  take  a  feathered  prayer-stick  to 
a  distant  spring,  running  all  the  way, 
and  return  within  a  certain  time;  ana 
chosen  men  of  the  Zufii  were  obliged  to 
walk  to  a  lake  45  m.  distant,  clothed  only 
in  the  breech-cloth  and  so  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  burning  sun,  in  order  to  de- 
posit plume-sticks  and  pray  for  rain. 
Among  the  same  people  one"  of  the  or- 
deals to  which  an  initiate  into  the  Priest- 
hood of  the  Bow  was  subjected  was  to  sit 
naked  for  hours  on  a  large  ant-hill,  his 
flesh  exposed  to  the  torment  of  myriads 
of  ants.  At  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice 
the  Hop]  priests  sat  naked  in  a  circle  and 


suffered  gourds  of  ice-cold  water  to  l>e 
dashed  over  them.  Ordeals  of  this  kind 
enter  so  intimately  into  ceremonies  of 
initiation  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish them. 

Certain  regulations  were  also  gone 
through  before  war  expeditions,  hunting 
excursions,  or  the  preparation  of  medi- 
cines. Medicines  were  generally  com- 
pounded by  individuals  after  fasts,  absti- 
nence from  women,  and  isolation  in  the 
woods  or  mountains.  Before  going  to 
hunt  the  leader  of  a  party  fasted  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  and  counted  off  t-o 
many  days  until  one  arrived  which  lit- 
considered  his  lucky  day.  On  the  N.  W. 
coast  the  warriors  bathed  in  the  sea  in 
winter  time,  after  which  they  whipped 
each  other  with  branches,  and  until  the 
first  encounter  took  place  they  fasted 
and  abstained  from  water  as  much  as 
possible.  Elsewhere  warriors  were  in 
the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  sweat-lodge. 
Among  the  tribes  of  the  E.  and  some 
others  prisoners  were  forced  to  run  be- 
tween two  lines  of  people  armed  with 
clubs,  tomahawks,  and  other  weapons, 
and  he  who  reached  the  chief's  house  ora 
certain  mark  in  safety  was  preserved.  1  n- 
asmuch  as  the  object  behind  most  tor- 
tures was  to  break  down  the  victim's 
self-command  and  extort  from  him  some 
indication  of  weakness,  while  the  aim  of 
the  victim  was  to  show  an  unmoved  coun- 
tenance, flinging  Itack  scorn  and  defiaiMv 
at  his  tormentors  until  the  very  last, 
burning  at  the  stake' and  its  accompany- 
ing horrors  partook  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  an  ordeal.  (j.  «.  s. ) 

Oregon  jargon,  Oregon  trade  language. 
See  (ninook  jargtm. 

Orehaone.  A  Cayuga  chief  who  opposed 
the  Jesuits  and  caused  Father  Carheil's 
withdrawal.  He  aided  the  English  of 
Albany  in  preventing  Penn's  purchase  of 
Susquehanna  lands,  and  visited  De  la 
Barre  in  1684.  In  1687  Denonville  seized 
him  and  sent  him  to  France.  He  was  then 
cal  led  (ioiguen  ha  [Cay  uga]  -Oreouahe,and 
often  Taweeratt;  also  Wahawa  by  the 
Onondaga.  In  16S8  the  Cayuga  wished 
for  "Taweeratt,  the  chief  warrior  of 
Cayouge,  who  is  lamented  amongst  them 
every  day."  Returning  in  1689,  Oreha- 
one became  attached  to  Count  Frontenac 
and  fought  for  the  French.  He  died  in 
1698  and  was  buried  with  high  honors 
as  "a  worthy  Frenchman  and  good 
Christian."  (w.  m.  b.) 

Orejones  (Span.:  'big-earea  people'). 
Indians  of  the  N.  W.  coast.  As  the  wear- 
ing of  lip,  nose,  and  ear  ornaments  is 
common  among  Indians  on  the  northern 
coasts,  Taylor  (Cal.  Farmer,  Aug.  24, 
1863)  believes  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  word  Oregon  is  derived  from 
the  Spanish  nickname,  used  to  distin- 
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jjuisli  them  from  the  California  Indians. 
Carver  (Trav.,  ix,  76,  1778)  Beema,  how- 
ever, to  oe  the  first  to  employ  the  term 
Oregon  to  designate  his  great  44  River  of 
the  West" — the  Columbia— of  which  he 
learned  from  the  Sioux,  Assiniboin,  and 
Cree  Indians. 

Orejones.  A  former  division  of  the 
Faraon  Apache. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
59,  1864. 

Orej oneB.  A  former  Coahuiltecan  tribe 
dwellingnearthecoast between  the  Nueces 
and  San  Antonio  rs.,  Texas.  Their  resi- 
dence between  these  rivers  was  made  the 
basis  of  a  claim  to  them  and  their  rela- 
tives by  San  Juan  Capistrano  mission  in 
a  quarrel,  in  1754,  with  Vizarron  mission 
( Y  nfonne  of  the  College  of  Qnere*taro  to 
the  Commissary  General,  1754,  MS.). 
That  they  lived  near  the  coast  is  evident. 
In  1760  the  San  Antonio  missionaries  re- 
ported them  in  a  list  of  coast  tribes 
(Yuforme  de  Misiones,  1762,  MS.).  In 
1780  Governor  Cabello  included  them  in 
the  tribes  along  the  coast  between  the 
Nueces  and  Yslade  los  Copanes  (Cabello 
to  Croix,  May  28,  1780,  MS.).  But  that 
thev  were  not  the  tribe  nearest  to  the 
gulf  appears  from  the  statement  that 
when,  in  1754,  their  very  near  neighbors, 
the  Pamaques,  deserted  their  mission, 
Father  A  mcivitasought  them  first  in  their 
native  country,  but,  failing  to  find  them, 
'•he  went  in  "to*  the  islands  inhabited  by 
the  barbarous  and  uncultured  tribes,  of 
which  the  l*s*t  known  are  those  named 
Manoede Perro"  ( Ynforme,  1754,op.cit. ). 

That  they  were  Coahuiltecan  rests  on 
the  enumeration,  on  the  title-page  of 
Garefa's  Manual  (1760),  of  tribes  in  the 
San  Antonio  and  Rio  Grande  missions 
speaking  the  same  language.  Of  their 
intimate  affiliation  with  some  of  these 
tribes  there  is  other  evidence.  They  were 
closely  bound  by  intermarriage  with  the 
Pamaques,  and  in  1731  each  spoke  44  both 
languages  so  perfectly  that  they  were  not 
distinguished  "  (Ynforme,  1754,  op.  cit.). 
According  to  Garcfa  they  spoke  the  same 
language,  with  only  minor  differences. 
They  lived  4 4 almost  together"  and  went 
together  to  the  missions  (Ynforme,  1754). 
They  seem  also  to  have  been  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Piguiquesand  Panaseanes  (or 
Pasnacanes),  likewise  close  neighbors. 

The  Orejones  were  the  basis  of  the 
foundation  of  San  Juan  Capistrano  mis- 
sion in  1731,  but  with  them  came  nu- 
merous Pamaques  (Ynforme,  1754,  op. 
cit. ).  Testimony  given  by  Andres,  a 
Sayopin  (Chayopin),  in  a  manuscript 
da  leu  May  13,  1752,  states  that  there  were 
Orejones  at  Candelaria  mission  on  San 
Xavier  r.  (Bexar  Archives),  but  other 
evidence  shows  that  they  were  neophytes 
from  San  Antonio  serving  as  interpreters. 
8orae  time  before  1754  the  mission  of 


Vizarron,  a.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  asserted 
a  claim  to  the  Orejones,  but  this  was  dis- 
puted by  San  Juan  Capistrano  mission 
(Ynforme,  1754). 

In  1762  a  total  of  203  4  4  Orejones,  Sayo- 
pin es,  Pamaques,  and  Piguiques"  was  re- 
ported at  San  Juan  Capistrano  mission 
(Ynforme,  1762) .  It  was  said  in  1754  that 
the  Pamaques  and  their  neighlx>rs,  re- 
moved from  their  native  soil  to  the  mis- 
sions, had  become  almost  extinct.  It 
is  probable  that  this  assertion  applied 
also  to  the  Orejones  (Camberos,  mission- 
ary at  Bah  fa,  letter  to  the  Viceroy,  MS. ), 
although  Cabello's  report  of  1780  indi- 
cates that  some  were  still  living  near  the 
coast  between  the  San  Antonio  and  the 
Nueces.  (  ii.  e.  b.  ) 

Orenda.  The  Iroquois  name  of  the  Ac- 
tive force,  principle,  or  magic  power 
which  was  assumed  by  the  inchoate  rea- 
soning of  primitive  man  to  l>e  inherent  in 
every  body  and  l>eing  of  nature  and  in 
every  personified  attribute,  property,  or 
activity,  belonging  to  each  of  these  and 
conceived  to  be  the  active  cause  or  force, 
or  dynamic  energy,  involved  in  every 
operation  or  phenomenon  of  nature,  in 
any  manner  affecting  or  controlling  the 
welfare  of  man.  This  hypothetic  princi- 
ple was  conceived  to  lie  immaterial,  oc- 
cult, impersonal,  mysterious  in  mode  of 
action,  limited  in  function  and  efficiency, 
and  not  at  all  omnipotent,  local  and  not 
omnipresent,  and  ever  embodied  or  im- 
manent in  some  object,  although  it  was 
believed  that  it  could  be  transferred, 
attracted,  acquired,  increased,  suppressed, 
or  enthralled  by  the  orenda  of  oc- 
cult ritualistic  formulas  endowed  with 
more  potency.  This  postulation  of  a 
purely  fictitious  force  or  dvnamic  energy 
must  needs  have  been  made  by  primitive 
man  to  explain  the  activities  of  life  and 
nature,  the  latter  being  conceived  to  be 
composed  of  living  beings,  for  the  con- 
cept of  force  or  energy  as  an  attribute  or 
property  of  matter  had  not  yet  been 
formed,  hence  the  modern  doctrine  of 
the  conservation  of  energy  was  unknown 
to  primitive  thought.  As  all  the  bodies 
of  the  environment  of  primitive  man  were 
regarded  by  him  as  endowed  with  life, 
mind,  and  volition,  he  inferred  that  his 
relations  with  these  environing  objects 
were  directly  dependent  on  the  caprice  of 
these  beings.  So  to  obtain  his  needs  man 
must  gain  the  goodwill  of  each  one  of  a 
thousand  controlling  minds  by  prayer, 
sacrifice,  some  acceptable  offering,  or  pro- 
pitiatory act,  in  order  to  influence  the  ex- 
ercise in  his  l>ehalf  of  the  orenda  or  magic 

Cower  which  he  believed  was  controlled 
y  the  particular  being  invoked.  Thus  it 
came  that  the  possession  of  orenda  or 
magic  power  is  the  distinctive  character- 
istic of  all  the  gods,  and  these  gods  in 
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earlier  time  were  all  the  bodies  and  be- 
ings of  nature  in  any  manner  affecting 
the  weal  or  woe  of  man.  So  primitive 
man  interpreted  the  activities  of  nature 
to  be  due  to  the  struggle  of  one  orenda 
against  another,  put  forth  by  the  beings 
or  bodies  of  his  environment,  the  former 
possessing  orenda  and  the  latter  life, 
mind,  and  orenda  only  by  virtue  of  his 
own  imputation  of  these  things  to  lifeless 
objects.  In  the  stress  of  life,  coming  into 
contact  or  more  or  less  close  relation  with 
certain  bodies  of  his  environment,  more 
frequently  and  in  a  more  decided  manner 
than  with  the  other  environing  bodies, 
and  learning  to  feel  from  these  relations 
that  these  bodies  through  "the  exercise 
of  their  orenda  controlled  the  conditions 
of  his  welfare  and  in  like  manner  shaped 
his  ill  fare,"  man  gradually  came  to  re- 
gard these  bodies  as  the*  masters,  the 
arbiters,  the  gods,  of  the  conditions  of 
his  environment,  whose  aid,  goodwill, 
and  even  existence  were  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  his  well-being  and  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  his  life.  In  the  cosmogonic 
legends,  the  sum  of  the  operations  of  this 
hypothetic  magic  j>ower  constitutes  the 
story  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  the 
biography  of  the  gods,  in  all  the  planes 
of  human  culture.  From  the  least  to  the 
greatest,  there  are  incomparable  differ- 
ences in  strength,  function,  and  scope  of 
action  among  the  orendas,  or  magic  pow- 
ers, exercised  by  any  group  of  such 
fictitious  beings.  Therefore  it  is  not  re- 
markable to  hnd  in  many  legends  that 
for  specific  purposes  man  may  sometimes 
possess  weapons  whose  orenda  is  superior 
to  that  possessed  by  some  of  the  primal 
beings  of  his  cosmology.  It  is  likewise 
found  that  the  number  of  purposes  for 
which  a  given  orenda  may  be  efficient 
varies  widely. 

The  Algonquian  manilo,  theShoshonean 
pokunt,  the  Siouan  mahojm,  jm/*5  or  rather 
hojHtdi,  correspond  approximately,  if  not 
exactly,  with  this  Iroquois  term  orenda 
in  use  and  signification.  Those  who  in- 
terpret these  terms  as  denotive  simply  of 
what  in  expressed  by  the  English  words 
'mystery,'  'immortal,'  'magic,'  'sor- 
cery,' or  'wonderful,'  fail  to  appreciate 
the  true  nature  and  functions  of  the  as- 
sumed power  denoted  by  these  terms  as 
conceived  by  the  Indians  who  devised 
these  terms. 

The  following  are  compound  terms  oc- 
curring in  the  Jesuit  Relations,  in  which 
orenda  is  the  noun  element:  Arendio- 
wane,  Arendio8ane,  Arendioguanne, 
Arendioauanne,  Arendiouane,  Arendi- 
wane,  Arendaonatia.  S<>e  Mythology,  Ot- 
kon,  fh/aron,  Religion. 

Consult  Powell,  in  trod,  to  Cushing's 
Zufii  Folk  Tales,  1001;  Hewitt  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  iv,  :i3-4»i,  1002.    (j.  x.  b.  h.) 


Oreitaoo.  A  former  village,  probably 
Costanoan,  situated  to  the  e.  of  San  Juan 
Bautista  mission,  Cal. — Bancroft,  Hist. 
Oal.,  i,  550,  1886. 

Orientation.  The  entrance  way  of  In- 
dian dwellings  in  the  open  country  gen- 
erally faced  the  e.  When  a  tribal  cere- 
mony was  to  take  place,  the  Indians  of  the 
plains  camped  in  a  circle  and  the  line  of 
tents  was  broken  on  the  e.  side  so  as  to 
leave  an  open  space.  If,  within  this  circle, 
a  smaller  one  was  constructed  of  boughs 
and  for  the  special  rites,  this  also  had  its 
opening  to  the  u.  Articles  used  for  sacred 
purposes  in  ceremonies  were  arranged  so 
as  to  conform  to  the  idea  of  orientation, 
and  theirornamentation  wasmadetoserve 
that  thought  For  instance,  the  colored 
band  on  the  basket  drum  used  in  the 
Night  Chant  of  the  Navaho  was  ''not 
continuous  but  intersected  at  one  ix>int 
by  a  narrow  line  of  uncolored  wooa"  in 
order  "to  assist  in  the  orientation  of  the 
basket  at  night  in  the  medicine  lodge" 
when  the  light  was  dim.  The  placing 
of  prayer-sticks  and  other  symlwlic  de- 
vices, as  well  as  their  colors,  referred 
to  the  points  of  the  compass  (see  Color 
symbolism).  Even  the  drumstick  used 
in  the  Navaho  Night  Chant  ceremony 
must  be  made  of  four  yucca  leaves,  which, 
while  on  the  plant,  j>ointed  to  the  four 
quarters;  that  which  was  toward  the  e. 
must  first  l>e  plucked,  and  with  that  from 
the  w.  forms  the  core  of  the  drumstick. 
Again,  during  the  initial  acts  of  a  religious 
ceremony  the  priest  and  his  assistants 
must  face  the  e.  In  the  busk  ceremonv 
of  the  Creekfl  the  four  logs  with  which 
the  new  fire  was  kindled  were  laid 
crosswise  with  reference  to  the  cardinal 
points.  Tents  and  dwellings,  except  on 
the  seacoast,  generally  face  the  e. 
Among  the  Pueblos  the  communal  dwell- 
ings usually  face  the  sun,  and  additions 
are  rarely  made  toward  the  n.  ;  in  the 
older  pueblos  the  kivas  (q.  v.)  also  were 
oriented.  In  burials  orientation  was  not 
universally  observed,  although  it  was 
common  among  some  of  the  tribes. 
Among  the  Tlingit  of  Alaska  it  was  re- 
garded as  of  importance,  for  it  was  be- 
lieved that  if  the  dead  were  not  placed 
with  their  heads  to  the  e.  they  could  not 
be  "rel>orn."  In  myths,  legends,  and 
rituals  the  e.  was  spoken  of  as  "the  place 
where  dwelt  the  dawn  and  the  sun." 
These  two,  the  dawn  and  the  sun,  were 
regarded  as  distinct  and  unrelated.  The 
dawn  was  the  child  of  "mother  dark- 
ness," or  night,  and  the  animating  power 
which  |>ervades  all  things;  it  was  born 
anew  each  day,  while  the  sun  came  into 
existence  once  for  all  in  the  ancient  days, 
and  was  one  of  the  lesser  and  visible  gods. 
He  was  always  the  same,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  make  his  daily  journey  through 
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the  sky.  In  the  mythical  region  of  the 
sun's  abode  the  house  wherein  he  dwelt 
was  oriented,  bo  that  the  sun  itself  faced  a 
mysterious  k.,  whence  came  to itpotency 
from  the  all-i>ervadiiig  power.  From  the 
customs  of  the  people,  from  their  myths 
and  rituals  as  well  as  from  their  language, 
it  is  learned  that  the  e.  not  only  stood  Tor 
the  gift  of  physical  light  but  symbolized 
t  he  region  w  hence  men  received  supernat- 
ural  help  and  guidance  (Matthews,  Na- 
vaho  Legends;  C.  Mindeleff  in  17th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.;  Fletcher  in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E. ). 
As  the  point  where  the  sun  appeared  on 
the  e.  horizon  shifted  with  the  seasons, 
some  of  the  tribes  set  up  marks  to  assist 
in  observing  the  time  of  the  winter  or 
t  he  summer  solstice,  when  important  rites 
took  place  and  orientation  was  closely 
observed  (see  Fewkes  in  15th  Rep.  B. 
A .  E. ) .  In  ceremonial  processions,  either 
when  entering  or  when  within  the  lodge, 
kiva,  or  the  held  to  be  consecrated,  the 
start  was  usually  from  a  point  facing  the 
e.,  and  the  movement  was  from  left  to 
right.  This  "ceremonial  succession "  has 
been  traced  by  dishing  (Am.  Anthrop., 
v,  1893)  as  resulting  in  part  from  "hand 
usage  in  left  and  right  finger  counting." 
Among  peoples  where  the  orientation  of 
dwellings,  etc.,  was  not  ol>eerved,  as  on 
the  n.  Pacific  wast  and  in  mountainous 
and  forest  regions,  traces  of  orientation 
are  found  in  some  of  their  ceremonies. 
Where  the  custom  was  closely  olwerved, 
consciousness  of  the  e.  seemed  to  have 
been  deeply  seated  in  the  native  mind, 
and  they  observed  an  abst  ract  orientation 
when  not  outwardly  practising  it.  For 
instance,  the  Omaha  tribal  circle  was  com- 
posed of  lOgentes,  5  occupying  the  half  x. 
of  the  eastern  opening  ami  5  the  southern 
half.  When  camping  on  the  annual  tribal 
hunt,  the  opening  was  in  the  direction 
they  wen*  going,  which  might  be  w.  of 
their  camping  site,  in  which  case  the  circle 
would  lie  as  if  it  had  turned  on  a  hinge 
at  the  western  part,  and  the  5  gentes  of  the 
northern  half  would  still  be  on  the  x.  and 
in  the  same  order  as  if  the  opening  were 
at  the  e.,  and  the  5  gentes  at  the  s.  would 
preserve  their  old  relative  position.  The 
orientation  of  the  tribal  circle  was  thus  at 
all  times  preserved,  although  the  camp 
might  not  actually  be  so  placed  upon  the 
prairie.    See  (Vow. 

For  further  information,  consult 
Mooncy  in  loth  and  17th  Reps.  B.  A.  E. ; 
J.  O.  Dorsey  in  3d  and  15th  Reps.  B.  A.  E; 
DuBois  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  no.  1,  178, 
1W07;  Fletcher  in  Pubs.  Peabody  Museum; 
Hawkins,  Sketch  (1799),  75, 1848;  Hewett 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vi,  no.  5, 1904;  Lewis  in 
Mem.  Internat.  ding.  Anthrop.,  18<»4; 
Met  iec  irr  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. ;  Matthews  in 
Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  vi;  Mindeleff 
in  St h  Hep.  B.  A.  E. ;  Mooney  in  Mem.  Am. 


Anthrop.  Ass'n,  L  no.  6,  1907;  Speck, 
ibid.,  ii,  no.  2,  1907,  and  the  writings  of 
Fewkes  in  the  Reporte  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  and  the  American 
Anthropologist.  (a.  c.  f. ) 

Orkua.  A  settlement  of  East  Greenland 
Eskimo,  now  deserted.— Meddelelser  om 
Gronland,  xxv,  23,  1902. 

Orlova  (Russian:  'OrloPs').  A  Kaniag- 
miut  Eskimo  settlement  at  Eagle  harbor, 
Ugak  bay,  Kodiak  id.,  Alaska;  pop.  147 
in  1880,  77  in  1890. 

Eagle  harbor.-llth  Census,  Alaska,  76,  1893.  Or- 
lov»  -Const  8urv.  map,  18*4.  St.  Orloff.-CoaM 
Surv.  maps. 

Ormejea.  The  name  of  two  former 
Pima  villages  in  s.  Arizona;  pop.  of  one 
in  1858,  212;  of  the  other,  643.— Bailey 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  208, 1858.  Cf.  Hermho, 
Hormiguero. 

Ornament.  In  treating  of  the  decorat  i  ve 
art  of  the  tribed  of  northern  North  America 
it  may  be  briefly  stated  at  the  outset  that 
the  earliest  manifestations  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  eml>ellishment  were  probably 
of  instinctive  kinds  in  which  design,  as 
we  understand  it,  had  no  part.  These 
manifestations  consisted  rather  in  the 
assembling  of  attractive  objects  for  the 
pleasure  they  gave,  the  attachment  of 
such  objects  to  the  person,  or  the  addi- 
tion of  colors  to  the  skin,  the  motives  be- 
ing to  please  the  savage  fancy,  to  attract 
the  attention  of  others,  or  "to  simulate 
animals  by  imitating  their  markings. 
These  forms  of  esthetic  activity  were  sup- 
plemented in  time  by  the  application 
of  embellishments  to  the  dress,  when 
that  came  into  use,  and  to  all  kinds  of 
possessions  having  close  relations  with 
the  person  or  which  were  otherwise  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  lifeand  thought 
of  the  jieople.  Among  the  tribes  the  per- 
son was  subject  to  varied  decorative  treat- 
ment. The  skin  was  tattooed,  colors 
were  applied  in  various  ways,  and  orna- 
mental objects  were  attached  in  every 
possible  manner.  Feathers  and  other 
articles  were  added  to  the  hair;  pins, 
plugs,  and.  pendants  to  the  ears;  labrets 
to  the  lips;  and  encircling  bands  to  the 
waists,  arms,  and  legs.  The  costume  was 
elalmrated  for  decorative  effect  and  the 
headdress  especially  became  a  marvel 
of  gaudy  display,  well  illustrated  in  the 
so-called  war  bonnet  of  the  Plains  tribes 
and  the  still  mure  highly  developed  head- 
dresses shown  in  the  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures of  the  middle  Americans  (see  Attorn- 
ment). But  it  is  the  embellishment  of 
things  made  and  used  that  calls  for  par- 
ticular attention  in  this  place,  and  in  this 
field  the  American  aborigines,  and  more 
especially  the  semicivilized  peoples  of 
middle  America,  were  hardly  excelled  by 
any  other  known  people  of  corresponding 
culture  grade.  Nothing  with  which  they 
had  to  deal  was  left  without  some  kind 
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of  decorative  treatment,  and  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  esthetic  values  of  form  and 
line  comparer  favorahly  with  that  of  the 
eastern  Asiatics. 

The  native  ornament  may  first  be  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  the  several  meth- 
ods of  execution  or  utilization  of  the  ele- 
ments: 

( 1 )  The  sculptor's  art  (see  Sculpture  and 
Carving)  was  employed  in  shaping  and 
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decorating  objects  of  stone,  wood,  bone, 
horn,  and  shell,  and  in  some  sections 
this  branch  is  still  practised  with  excep- 
tional skill.  Among  the  N.W.  coast  tribes 
totem  poles,  house  posts,  mortuary  col- 
umns, masks,  batons,  pii>es,  and  various 
implements  and  utensils  represent  the 
forms  of  beasts,  men,  and  monsters,  in 


relief  and  in  the  round.  Although  these 
motives  usually  have  primarily  a  sym- 
bolic or  other  special  significance  and 
rarely  take  wholly  conventional  forms, 
they  are  employed  with  remarkable  skill 
and  appreciation  of  their  decorative 
values.  The  carvings  in  stone,  l>one,  and 
ivory  of  the  Eskimo  are  particularly 
noteworthy,  and  taste  is  exercised  in  the 
shaping  of  objects  of  every  class.  The 
motives  emploved  are  apparently  not  so 
generally  symbolic  as  among  the  Indian 
tribes,  ami  life-forms  are  executed  with 
the  simply  artistic  idea  more  definitely 
in  view.  The  excellenceof  this  far-north- 
ern work  is  no  doubt  due  in  mrt  to  the 
introduction  of  implements  ol  steel  and 
to  the  influence  of  the  art  of  the  whites. 
Among  the  tribes  of  middle  North  Amer- 
ica sculptural  embellishment  of  minor 
works  was  common,  and  the  mound- 
building  tribes,  for  example,  showed 
decided  cleverness,  especially  in  the  deco- 
ration of  their  tobacco  pipes,  caning  the 
forms  of  birds  and  beasts  and  even  men 
with  excellent  taste.  Sculpture  and 
sculptural  embellishment  deal  largely 
with  symbolic  and  ceremonial  subjects, 
and  are  almost  exclusively  the  work  of 
the  men. 

(2)  Plastic  ornament,  the  work  of  the 
modeler  (see  Pottery),  is  confined  to  pot- 
tery-making tribes,  such  as  the  mound- 
builders  and  the  Pueblos.  In  pottery,  as 
in  sculpture,  various  leasts,  as  well  as  men 
and  fanciful  beings,  were  rendered  in  the 
round  ami  in  all  degrees  of  relief  in  con- 
nection with  utensils,  implements,  and 
other  objects,  and  their  utilization  is  prob- 
ably due  largely  to  the  association  ot  reli- 
gious notions  with  the  creatures  repre- 
sented. All  were  introduced  under  the 
supervision  of  taste,  and  are  thus  properly 
classed  as  embellishments.  Formal  geo- 
metric decorations  were  rarely  executed 
by  plastic  methods,  save  the  simple  in- 
cised varieties,  better  classed  with  en- 
graving, and  the  impressed  or  stamped 
varieties,  which  bear  somewhat  the  same 
relation  to  the  plastic  art  proper  that  en- 
graving )>ears  to  sculpture.  The  potter's 
art,  relating  primarily  to  household  af- 
fairs, is  practised  almost  exclusively  by 
the  women.  Ornamental  designs  worked 
out  in  the  native  metals,  excepting  where 
the  methods  of  the  whites  have  been  in- 
troduced, are  essentially  plastic  in  charac- 
ter and  execution.  North  of  Mexico  the 
work  of  the  early  days  was  confined  very 
largely  to  repousse  figures  executed  in 
sheet  metal.  The  working  of  metal,  so 
far  as  known,  is  a  man's  art  (see  Metal- 
tvork). 

(3)  Engraved  ornament  (see  Engrav- 
ing) is  executed  with  j>ointed  tools  on 
surfaces  of  various  kinds,  and  has  charac- 
teristics in  common  with  both  sculpture 
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and  (tainting.  In  certain  branches  of 
art  it  <lr;ils  principally  with  geometric 
figures,  but  in  others  life  motives  are  em- 
ployed with  considerable  freedom,  the 
representations  running  through  the  en- 
tire scale  of  convention.  The  work  of 
the  Eskimo  executed  on  bone  and  ivory 
illustrates  the  more  decidedly  pictorial 
phases  of  this  branch,  although  there  are 
apparent  traces  of  an  earlier  geometric 
ptage  of  engraved  design.  That  of  the 
N.  W.  coast  tribes,  executed  on  wood, 
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bone,  stone,  and  metal,  emlnxlies  animal 
forms  almost  exclusively,  and  is  always 
highly  conventional  though  never  fullv 
geometric  in  style.  That  of  the  inound"- 
builders,  while  employing  life  forms  to 
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some  extent,  is  largely  geometric.  The 
Pueblos  relied  on  the  Drush  rather  than 
on  the  graver  for  their  ornament.  Picto- 
graphic  inscriptions  executed  in  incised 
fines  on  rock,  birchbark,  and  other  sur- 
faces, are  not  properly  classed  as  orna- 
ment. Engraved  decoration  has  closely 
associated  with  it  in  the  potter's  art  a 
range  of  imprinted  and  stamped  figures 
which  are  usually  quite  formal,  as  in 
the  ancient  pottery  of  the  Southern  and 
Eastern  states  and  in  the  coil  ware  of  the 
ancient  Pueblos.  Engraved  design  em- 
ployed  in  heraldic,  totemic,  and  religious 
art  is  usually  the  work  of  the  men;  applied 
to  domestic  art,  as  in  ceramics,  it  is  the 
work  of  the  women. 

(4)  Embellishments  in  color  (see  Paint- 
ing,  Dry-painting,   Dye*  and  Pigments, 


Tattooing)  are  applied  to  objects  or  hut- 
faces  by  means  of  a  great  variety  of  im- 
plements and  devices,  and  in  the  form 
of  paints,  dry  pigments,  stains,  and  dyes, 
or  are  pricked  into  the  skin.  They  take 
a  prominent  place  in  the  art  of  the 
northern  aborigines.  Color  ornament,  in 
its  simplest  form,  consists  in  the  appli- 
cation of  plain  colors  to  the  person  and 
to  the  surface  of  objects,  but  more  com- 
monly it  takes  the  form  of  pictorial  and 
conventional  designn  of  wide  range;  and, 
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not  infrequently,  sculptured  and  modeled 
life  forms,  as  in  masks,  totem  poles,  earth- 
en vases,  etc.,  are  colored  in  imitation  of 
nature,  although  generally  in  formal 
fashion.  By  far  the  most  important 
branch  of  color  decoration  embraces  con- 
ventional delineations  of  life  forms  on 
manufactured  articles  and  constructions. 
These  decorations,  usually  symbolic,  are 
characteristically  displayed  on  articles  of 
skin  among  the  hunter  tribes,  as  the 
Sioux;  on  the  pottery  of  the  more  seden- 
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tary  peoples,  as  the  Pueblos;  and  on 
houses,  utensils,  and  ceremonial  objects 
among  the  N.  W.  coast  tribes.  Although 
the  free-hand  methods  employed  in  the 
painter's  art  are  favorable  to  flowing  lines 
and  the  graphic  reproduction  of  life 
forms,  the  color  ornament  of  some  of  the 
tribes  is  almost  exclusively  geometric, 
good  illustrations  appearing  on  the  pot- 
tery of  the  ancient  Pueblos  and  in  the 
decoration  of  articles  of  skin  by  some  of 
the  Plains  tribes.    It  is  probable  that  the 
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geometric  character  in  the  first  of  these 
instances  is  in  a  measure  due  to  copyism 
from  textile  designs  and,  in  the  second, 
to  the  use  of  rigid  coloring  implements 
instead  of  brushes.  The  mound- builders, 
skilful  with  the  graver's  point,  seem  to 
have  had  slight  mastery  of  the  brush, 
although  some  good  examples  of  their 
work  in  this  branch  have  been  obtained 
from  the  ancient  key  settlements  of  the 
Florida  coast.  In  painting,  as  in  engrav- 
ing, symbolic  designs  seem  to  originate 
largely  with  the  men  and  the  nonsy  mbolic 
with  the  women,  although  thedistinetions 
between  the  work  of  the  sexes  probably 
vary  with  the  social  organization  and 
state  of  culture.  A  peculiar  method  of 
color  decoration  practised  by  some  of  the 
tribes  consisted  in  the  cutting  or  scrap- 
ing away  of  portions  of  the  surface  col- 
oring of  an  object, 
developing  the 
design  in  the  con- 
trasting color  be- 
neath. It  has 
often  been  as- 
sumed that  native 
taste  in  the  use  of 
colors  was  in- 
stinctive and  that 
harmonious  re- 
sults were  a  mat- 
ter of  course;  but 
there  is  appar- 
ently little  evi- 
dence on  this 
point,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the 
pleasing  combina- 
tions ob- 
served are 
in  large 
m  e  a  s  u  r  e 
due  to  the 
fact  that 
the  colors 
availa- 
ble to  the 
tril>es  are 

generally  quiet  in  tone  rather  than  bril- 
liant. Colors  were  often  symlx»lic,  being 
associated  with  particular  concepts:  as,  for 
example,  green  with  summer;  white  with 
winter;  blue  with  death;  yellow  with  the 
east,  and  red  with  the  west  (see  Color 
si/mholixm), 

(5)  Textile  ornament  (see  Wearing), 
elaborated  in  the  constructive  features  or 
units  of  the  art  and  in  colors  associated 
with  these,  is  displayed  to  good  ad- 
vantage in  the  weaving  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  Pueblos  ami  the  Navaho  of 
to-day,  and  also  among  some  of  the  tril>es 
of  the  N.  W.,  the  Shoshoni.  Shahaptin, 
and  Chilkat,  for  example.  It  is  usually 
highly  geometric  in  style  as  a  result  of 
the  iK'culiar  technic.  In  this  art  even 
dfe  forms  take  on  characteristics  of  the 
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construction  or  combination  of  parts,  and 
geometric  characters  necessarily  prevail. 
The  same  is  true  in  general  of  the  decora- 
tions in  the  allied  arts  of  basketry, 
featherwork,  bead  work,  quill  work,  net- 
ting, and  embroidery  (q.  v.).  The  last 
named,  although  assuming  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  textile  foundation 
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on  which  it  is  superposed,  frequently  ex- 

}>resses  its  designs  in  flowing  graphic 
orms,  and  the  same  is  true  to  a  lesser 
degree  in  the  Gobelin  style  of  weaving 
practised  by  the  X.  W.  coast  tril»es.  As 
already  stated,  the  decorative  motives  of 
the  last-mentioned  tril>es  are  in  the  main 
representative  of  life  forms,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Nootka  and  other  of 
the  more  southern  tribes,  their  basketry 
decoration  is  almost  exclusively  geo- 
metric. Featherwork  had  a  prominent 
place  in  native  art  and  is  still  common  in 
the  W.,  the  feather-decked  baskets  of 
some  of  the  Pacific  coast  tribes  being  mar- 
vels of  tasteful  and  brilliant  ornament. 
The  basketry  designs  of  the  western 
tribes  furnish  striking  illustrations  of  the 
native  genius  for 
decoration.  So  far 
as  known  the 
mound-building 
tribes  had  made 
no  considerable 
progress  in  this 
branch.  Textile 
art  of  all  forms 
is  largely  the  work 
of  the  women. 

( 6 )  Inlaying 
(see  ,Vwn>)  was 
employed  by  the  more  advanced  tribes  in 
the  decoration  of  objects  of  wood,  stone, 
and  bone,  but  these  decorations  were  usu- 
ally of  a  very  simple  nature  and  are  of  no 
particular  imj>ortance  in  the  discussion 
of  the  native  ornament  of  the  N.;  the 
ancient  Mexicans,  however,  executed 
many  superb  works  by  this  method. 
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Associated  ornaments  are  appended  or 
otherwise  attached  to  articles  of  dress, 
accouterments,  utensils,  etc.,  and  consist 
of  tassels,  fringes,  beads,  feathers,  but- 
tons, bells,  and  the  like  (see  Adornment). 
They  are,  however,  not  usually  employed 
in  the  elaboration  of  designs,  though  ef- 
fective as  ornaments. 

The  embellishments  introduced  by  the 
various  methods  described  above  into  the 
native  arts  include  or  represent  several 
classes  of  motives  which,  although  not 
alvvavs  readily  distinguished  from  one 
another,  may  be  grouped  in  a  general 
way,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  technic,  having  its  immedi- 
ate origin  in  technic  features  of  the  arts 
themselvesand  primarily  nonideographie; 
(2)  the  simply  esthetic,  introduced  from 
various  sources  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
adornment  and  also  primarily  nonideo- 
graphie; (3)  the  simply  ideographic,  por- 
traying pictorial  ly  some  scene,  object,  or 
incident,  or  expressing  in  more  or  less 
formal  manner  some  ordinary  or  non- 
sacred  idea,  as  a  name,  a  number,  pur- 
pose, ownership,  title,  rank,  achievement, 
a  personal  or  tribal  device,  etc.;  (4)  the 
sacred,  expressive  of  some  religious  con- 
cept, very  generally  delineative,  and 
present  because  the  concept  has  a  signifi- 
cant relationship  with  the  person  or  the 
object  decorated.  Employed  in  the  va- 
rious arts  these  diversified  elements  are 
subject  to  manv  mutations  of  form  and 
meaning.  Applied  to  objects  of  art  or  to 
the  person,  the  forms  of  all  classes  of 
motives,  significant  and  nonsignificant, 
are,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  under  the 
supervision  of  taste,  and  undergo  modifi- 
cations to  satisfy  the  esthetic  sense.  The 
simplest  denotive  signs,  for  example,  are 
not  cut  on  an  implement  or  utensil  with- 
out attention  to  spacing,  uniformity  of 
outline,  and  neatness  of  finish,  while 
realistic  representations  are  adapted  to 
or  brought  into  harmony  with  the  vary- 
ing conditions  under  which  they  are 
employed.  Motives  of  all  classes  take  on 
different  forms  or  receive  distinct  treat- 
ment in  each  of  the  arts  with  which  they 
are  associated,  on  account  of  differences 
in  technic  and  in  the  material,  shape, 
and  size  of  the  objects  to  which  they  are 
applied.  These  changes  are  in  the  direc- 
tion of  elaboration  where  this  is  called 
for,  as  in  the  filling  of  large  spaces,  and 
in  the  direction  of  simplicity  as  influenced 
by  restricted  spaces,  oy  haste  in  execu- 
tion, or  by  defective  "skill;  and  when 
the  shapes  or  available  spaces  demand 
it,  figures  are  distorted  and  divided  with- 
out regard  to  representative  consistency. 
Representations  of  natural  forms  intro- 
duced into  embellishment  have,  in  gen- 
eral, a  tendency  to  become  more  conven- 
tional with  repetition,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  technic  of  some  of  the 
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arts,  as  in  weaving,  they  pass  readily 
into  purely  conventional  forms.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  geometric 
forms  necessarily  originate  in  this  way. 
It  appears  that  with  many  primitive 
tribes  geometric  ornament  comes  into 
general  use  at  a  very  early  stage  of  cul- 
ture progress,  arising  in  technical  features 
of  the  arts,  in  suggestions  of  fancv,  and 
possibly  in  other  ways.  Graphic  deline- 
ations of  life  forms  coming  into  use  later 
combine  with  or  take  the  place  of  the 
conventional  decorations,  and  in  so  doing 
are  forced  into  the  conventional  mold, 
assuming  various  degrees  of  simplification 
andgeometricity.  There  isalso,  no  doubt, 
a  reciprocal  elaboration  of  the  geometric 
forms  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
new  associations.  That  highly  geometric 
phases  of  decoration  in  many  cases  come 
into  use  quite  early  is  apparent  from 
a  glance  at  the  work  of  the  northern 
tribes.  In  the  Pueblo  region  the  hand- 
some earthenware  of  the  olden  time  dis- 
plays mainly  nonrealistic  geometric 
phases  of  embellishment;  that  of  the 
middle  period  has  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  representative  elements,  while  that 
of  the  later  time  is  rich  in  realistic  mo- 
tives. In  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the 
Atlantic  woodlands  simple  geometric  dec- 
orations seem  to  prevail  more  fully  among 
the  more  primitive  tribes  and  the  realis- 
tic among  the  more  cultured.  The 
change  from  the  formal  to  the  realistic 
is  no  doubt  due  somewhat  to  the  gradual 
adaptation  of  decorated  articles  at  first 
purely  practical  in  function  to  sacred 
ceremonial  uses.  The  ideas  associated 
with  ornament  are  greatly  diversified  in 
derivation  and  character,  and  subject  to 
profound  changes  with  lapse  of  time,  with 
advance  in  culture,  and  with  tribal  mu- 
tations. The  simple  technic  and  esthetic 
motives  are  without  particular  ideo- 
graphic associations,  although  ideas  may 
be  attached  to  or  read  into  them  at  any 
stage  of  their  utilization  by  the  imagina- 
tive, symbol-loving  aborigines.  With  all 
tribes  'devoted  to  the  embellishing  arts 
there  is  necessarily  a  large  body  of  non- 
ideographie motives  which  had  no  sig- 
nificance originally  or  which  have  lost  it, 
but  it  is  a  common  practice  to  give  to  the 
figures  names  suggested  by  their  form, 
often  perhaps  for  convenience  of  refer- 
ence merely;  thus  a  triangular  figure 
woven  in  a  basket  or  painted  on  a  leather 
case  may  be  called  a  "tipi"  by  one  people, 
a  "  mountain  "  by  another,  and  an '  'arrow- 
head" by  a  third;  a  simple  cross  may  In- 
come the  morning  star,  a  mythic  animal, 
ora  sign  of  the  fourouarters'of  the  world. 
And  these  simple  designs  employed  in 
basketry  or  bead  work  may  be  so  associ- 
ated SB  to  tell  or  suggest  a  story,  which 
may  be  elaborated  indefinitely  by  tin* 
primitive  fancy.    Again,  any  simple  mo- 
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tive  may  suggest  some  symbol  or  sacral 
creature;  thus  a  mere  crooked  line  previ- 
ously meaningless  may  become  a  serpent 
with  a  whole  train  of  superstitions  at- 
tached ;  or  it  may  be  made  to  stand  for 
lightning,  the  shaft  of  the  gods;  or  it  may 
be  assumed  to  represent  a  river  about 
which  the  fathers  have  fabricated  a 
myth.  Ornament  belonging  to  or  de- 
rived from  religious  and  other  svinbolic 
forms  of  art,  however,  is  originally  fully 
burdened  with  associated  ideas.  The  art 
of  a  highly  religious  people  is  thus  es- 
pecially rich  in  ideographicelements,  and 
the  character  of  these  elements  is  in  a 
large  measure  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  particular  environment.  An  agri- 
cultural people,  for  example,  occupying 
an  arid  region  and  devoting  much  atten- 
tion to  the  ceremonial  bringing  of  rain, 
employs  a  great  number  of  symbols  rep- 
resenting clouds,  lightning,  "rain,  water, 
and  water  animals,  and  these  are  intro- 
duced freely  into  its  decorative  art.  A 
maritime  people,  depending  on  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  sea  for  subsistence,  embodies 
in  its  mythology  the  creatures  of  the  sea 
and  the' birds  and  the  beasts  that  prey 
upon  them,  and  syralwds  depicting  these 
have  a  prominent  place  in  its  ornamental 
art.  The  dominant  thought  of  a  people 
in  other  than  the  religious  realm  finds 
expression  in  pictography  and  in  this 
form  passes  intoornament.  Itisobserved 
that  warlike  peoples,  as  the  tril>es  of  the 
plains,  devoted  to  military  achievement, 
are  wont  to  embody  in  their  art,  in  asso- 
ciation more  or  less  intimate  with  their 
religious  symbols,  the  signs  and  emblems 
of  daring  deeds,  and  with  some  of  these 
tril>es  a  system  of  military  devices  has 
arisen  which  constitutes  a  primitive  phase 
of  heraldry  (q.  v. ).  These  devices,  ap- 
plied to  shields,  costumes,  and  dwell- 
ings, take  their  place  in  the  decorative 
arts  of  the  people. 

Considerable  diversity  in  the  ideas  as- 
sociated with  decoration  arises  from  differ- 
ences in  the  spheres  of  activity  of  the  men 
and  the  women.  Delineative  elements 
having  their  origin  in  myth  and  cere- 
mony, in  military  occujmtions  and  the 
chase,  and  in  pictography  generally,  are 
largely  the  creations  of  the  men;  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  women  are  connected  in  a 
great  measure  with  the  domestic  estab- 
lishment, and  embellishments  employed 
in  the  strictly  domestic  arts  consist  in 
large  part  of  designs  derived  from  non- 
Bynibolic  sources  or  those  which  have  as- 
sociated meanings  obtained  traditionally, 
or  from  dreams,  or  such  as  are  invented 
to  please  the  fancy.  However,  articles 
made  by  the  women  for  the  men,  as 
clothing  and  certain  ceremonial  objects, 
may  l>e  embellished  with  subjects  per- 
taining to  masculine  activities.  So  differ- 
ent is  the  point  of  view  of  the  two  sexes 


that  designs  identical  in  origin  and  ap- 
pearance, used  by  the  men  and  the 
women  respectively,  have  wholly  dis- 
tinct interpretations.  It  would  seem 
that  where  a  marked  difference  exists 
between  the  decorative  work  of  the  men 
and  the  women,  especially  among  the 
more  primitive  tribes,  that  of  the  women 
is  less  distinctly  symbolic  than  that  of 
the  men,  less  graphic  in  character,  and 
more  fully  dominated  by  simple  esthetic 
requirements. 

Generally  speaking  it  may  be  said  that 
each  tribe  employs  in  its  ornament  a 
group  of  elements  or  motives,  ideographic 
and  nonideographic,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly its  own  and  variously  derived,  and 
having  characteristics  determined  largely 
by  the  grade  and  kind  of  culture  and  the 
nature  of  the  immediate  environment. 
The  ornament  of  one  tribe  acts  upon  that 
of  a  neighboring  tribe  and  is  reacted 
upon  according  to  the  degrees  of  tribal 
intimacy  and  culture  relationship,  and 
the  motives  with  or  without  their  associ- 
ated significance  pass  from  one  to  the 
other,  undergoing  changes  more  or  less 
radical  and  giving  rise  to  endless  variants. 
The  ornamental  art  of  any  tribe  is  thus, 
as  a  rule,  highly  composite  in  style  and 
significance,  being  derived  through  a 
plexus  of  channels  and  conditioned  at  all 
times  by  the  j>articular  environment. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  tohooves  the 
student  of  ornament  to  approach  the  sub- 
jects of  origin  and  significance  with  due 
caution.  He  should  remember  that  iden- 
tical or  closely  analogous  conventional 
forms  may  have  diverse  origins,  and  that 
the  exact  significance  of  a  gi  ven  ornament, 
formal  or  graphic,  must  be  Bought,  not 
in  analogous  devices  of  other  peoples  and 
not  in  explanations  previously  obtained, 
but  from  the  particular  tril>ej  elan,  soci- 
ety, or  individual  found  using  it,  and 
that  a  search  for  ultimate  meanings,  if  not 
necessarily  futile,  is  fraught  with  peculiar 
difficulties. 

Consult  Balfour,  Evolution  of  Di'cora- 
tive  Art;  1893;  Barrett  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
vn,  no.  4,  1905;  Beauchamp,  Metallic 
Ornaments  of  N.  Y.  Inds.,  1903;  Boas  (1) 
in  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  lxiii,  no.  6,  1903,  (2)  in 
Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ix,  1897;  Culin 
in  Bull.  Eree  Mus.  Univ.  Pa.,  u,  235,  1900; 
Cushing  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xxxv, 
1896;  Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  xvn,  pt.  3,  1905;  Emmons  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  m,  Anthrop.  U, 
pt  2,  1903;  Earrand,  ibid.,  n,  Antnrop. 
i,  pt  5,  1900;  Haddon,  Evolution  in  Art, 
1895;  Hamlin  in  Am.  Architect,  ux,  no. 
1160,  1898;  Holmes  (1)  in  4th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1880,  (2)  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  m, 
no.  2,  1890,  (3)  in 6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1888, 
(4)  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  v,  no.  1,  1892; 
Kroeber  (1)  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s.,  in, 
no.  2,  1901,  (2)  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
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Hist.,  xvin,  pt.  1,  1902,  (3)  in  Univ.  Cal. 
Pub.,  Am.  ArehH'ol.  and  Ethnol.,  n,  no. 
4,  1905;  Laufer  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  vii,  pt.  1, 1902;  Lumholtz,  ( 1 )  ibid., 
m,  Anthrop.  n,  pt.  1,  1900,  (2)  ibid.,  pt. 

3,  1904,  (3)  Unknown  Mexico,  1902; 
Schmidt,  Indianer-studien  in  Zentral- 
Brasilien,  1905;  Schurtz,  Das  Augenoma- 
ment,  Abh.  Phil.  Hist.,  11,  K.  Sachsische 
Ges.  der  Wissenschaften,  xv,  no.  n; 
Stolpe,  Studier  i  Amerikansk  Ornamen- 
tik,  1896;  Swanton  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  viii,  1905;  Teit,  ibid.,  n,  An- 
throp. i,  pt.  4,  1900;  Von  den  Steinen, 
Unterden  Natur-Volkern  Zentral  Brasil- 
iens,  1894;  Wisslerin  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  xvin,  pt.  3, 1904.        (w.  n.  h.  ) 

Oronhyatekha  ( 'It  [is  a]  burning  sky' ). 
A  noted  Mohawk  mixe<f-blood,  I>orn  on 
the  Six  Nations  res.,  near  Brantford,  On- 
tario, in  1841;  died  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  Mar. 

4,  1907.  In  his  childhood  he  attende<l  a 
mission  industrial  school  near  his  home, 
and  later  entered  the  Wesleyan  Academy 
at  Wilbraham,  Mass., and  Kenyon  College 
at  Gam  bier,  Ohio,  where  he  remaine<l  two 
years,  fitting  himself  for  Toronto  Univer- 
sity, which  he  afterward  entered.  To 
cover  expenses  during  his  college  vaca- 
tion, he  hired  some  white  men,  whom  he 
dressed  in  Indian  garb  and  exhibited  with 
himself  in  a  "  Wild  West"  show.  While 
a  student  at  Toronto,  in  1860,  the  chiefs 
of  the  Six  Nations  deputized  Oronhyate- 
kha to  deliver  an  address  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (  King  Ed  ward  VI I )  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visit  to  America,  the  Prince  invit- 
ing him  to  continue  his  studies  at  Oxford, 
which  he  entered  under  the  tutelage  of 
Sir  Henry  Acland,  regius  professor  of 
medicine.  Returning  to  America  a 
graduated  physician,  ne  practised  for  a 
time  in  Toronto.  lie  married  a  grand- 
daughter of  Joseph  Brant  (Thayendane- 
gea),  the  celebrated  Mohawk,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Oronhya- 
tekha was  an  enthusiast  in  secret  society 
work.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Good  Templars  and  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  and  in  1902,  at  Chicago,  was 
elected  president  of  the  National  Fra- 
ternal Congress.  He  was  founder  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Foresters  and  held 
the  office  of  Grand  Ranger  from  1881 
until  thetimeof  his  death.  Redelivered 
an  address  at  the  Indian  centennial  at 
Tvendinaga,  Canada,  Sept.  4,  1884.  One 
who  knew  him  personally  described  Oron- 
hyatekha as  "a  man  of  extraordinary 
parts.  He  impressed  all  with  his  remark- 
able refinement  The  stranger  would  take 
him  for  a  high-class  Englishman,  were  it 
not  for  those  racial  marks  which  l)etrayed 
his  Indian  origin.  He  was  anexpert  par- 
liamentarian, of  dignified  and  suave  yet 
forceful  address.  He  was  a  keen  debater, 
poignant  and  witty  when  occasion  de- 
manded, could  tell  a  good  story,  and  had 


a  faculty  of  withdrawing  from  any  situa- 
tion without  leaving  behind  him  rancor  or 
injured  feelings"  (New  Indian,  Stewart, 
Nev.,  Mar.  1907).  Oronhyatekha  was  the 
author  of  an  article  on  the  Mohawk  lan- 
guage, printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  (n.s.,  x,  182-194, 1865; 
xv,  1-12,  1878). 

Orono.  A  Penobscot  chief,  born,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  on  Penobscot  r.,  Me., 
in  or  about  1688.  According  to  one  tra- 
dition he  was  a  descendant  of  Baron  de 
Castine,  and  although  Williamson,  who 
seems  to  have  seen  him  and  was  familiar 
with  his  later  career,  is  disposed  to  reject 
this  story  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s., 
ix,  82-91",  1846),  yet  from  Orono' s  own 
admissions  it  is  possible  that  he  was  a  son 
of  Castine's  daughter,  who  married  a 
Frenchman,  and  with  her  children  was 
taken  captive  in  1704.  Nickolar,  who 
was  related  to  Orono  by  marriage,  as- 
serted, according  to  Williamson,  that 
Orono  was  in  some  way  related  to  old 
Castine;  moreover  he  asserts  that  Orono 
was  not  of  full  blood,  but  part  white — "a 
half  breed  or  more."  Orono  informed 
Capt.  Munsell  (Williamson,  op.  cit.,  83) 
that  his  father  was  a  Frenchman  and  his 
mother  half  French  and  half  Indian.  He 
had  none  of  the  physical  characteristics 
of  an  Indian  save  that  he  was  tall,  straight, 
and  well  proportioned. .  Very  little  is 
known  of  him  until  he  had  passed  his 
50th  year.  That  he  embraced  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith  while  comparatively 
young,  and  that  he  was  only  a  subordi- 
nate chief  until  he  had  reached  his  75th 
year,  are  confirmed  by  the  scanty  records 
of  his  historv.  Until  1759  Tomasus,  or 
Tomer,  was  head-chief  of  the  Penobscot, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Osson,  who 
in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Orono  about 
1770  or  1774.  These  three  were  ardent 
advocates  of  i>eace  at  the  commencement 
of  the  French  and  Indian  war  in  1754, 
and  until  war  was  declared  against  the 
tribe  by  the  English  colonists.  In  1775 
Orono  and  three  of  his  colleagues  went, 
with  one  Andrew  Oilman  as  interpreter, 
to  profess  their  friendship  and  to  tender 
their  services  to  the  Massac  husetts  gov- 
ernment. They  met  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress at  Watertown  on  June  21,  where 
they  entered  into  a  treaty  of  amity  with 
that  body  and  offered  assistance,  and 
afterward  proved  faithful  allies  of  the 
colonists  during  their  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. Orono  was  held  in  as  high 
esteem  after  the  war  as  before;  and  in 
1785  and  1796  entered  into  treaties  with 
Massachusetts,  by  which  his  tril>e  ceded 
certain  portions  of  their  lands  and  fixed 
permanent  limits  to  the  parts  reserved. 
At  the  time  of  the  latter  treaty  Orono  is 
said  to  have  reached  his  108th  year.  He 
died  at  his  home  at  Oldtown,  Me.,  Feb. 
5,  1802.    His  wife,  who  was  a  full  blood 
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Indian  and  his  almost  lifelong  companion, 
survived  him  a  few  years.  Orono  had  a 
son,  who  was  accidently  shot  aliout  1774, 
aged  25  years;  and  a  daughter  who  mar- 
ried Capt.  Nickolar.  Orono  was  buried 
in  the  cemetery  at  Stillwater,  Penobscot 
co.,  Me.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  that 
bears  his  name.  (c.  t.  ) 

Oroysom.  Said  to  have  been  the  native 
name  of  the  site  of  San  Joe6  mission,  Cal. 
The  territorv  was  Costanoan. 

Oroyiom.— Kng'elhardt,  Franc,  in  Cal.,  890,  1897. 
Oroyson. — Ibid. 

Osacalis.  A  Costanoan  village  situated 
in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mis- 
sion, Cal. 

Oucalis.—  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  6,  1860. 
Souquel.— Ibid. 

Osachile.  An  inland  town  of  w.  Florida, 
api>arently  belonging  to  the  Yustaga  tribe, 
situated  prolxably  not  far  k.  from  Ocilla  r., 
and  visited  by  De  Soto  in  1539.    (  j.  m.  ) 


ever,  and  the  Osage  recognize  three 
more  closely  amalgamated  divisions 
which  seem,  from  the  traditional  account 
of  them,  to  represent  as  many  formerly 
independent  tribes.  According  to  this 
account,  as  gathered  by  J.  O.  Dorsey,  the 
beings  which  ultimately  became  men 
originated  in  the  lowest  of  the  four  upper 
worlds  which  Osage  cosmology  postulates 
and  ascended  to  the  highest  where  tfaey 
obtained  souls.  Then  they  descended 
until  they  came  to  a  red -oak  tree  on 
which  the  lowest  world  rests  and  by  its 
branches  reached  our  earth.  They  were 
divided  into  two  sections,  the  Tsishu,  or 
peace  people,  who  kept  to  the  left,  living 
on  roots,  etc.;  and  the  Wazhazhe  (true 
Osage),  or  war  people,  who  kept  to  the 
right  and  killed  animals  for  their  food. 
Later  these  two  divisions  exchanged  com- 
modities, and  after  some  time  the  Tsishu 
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Ostachile. — Gareilawo  de  la  Vega  (1591)  quoted 
by  Shinp.  De  Soto  and  Florida,  299,  1881.  tya- 
chile  —  Kanjel  (ca.  154C>>  in  Bourne.  De  SoioNarr., 
ii.  7;{.  1904.  Uzaehit.— (icntl.  of  Klvas  (1V>7)  in 
French,  Hi*t.  Coll.  La.,  ii.  133.  1H50.  Uicla.— 
Gentl.  of  Klvas  quoted  in  HakluytSoe.  Fub.,  ix, 
xxxii,  !8St. 

Osage  (corruption  by  French  traders  of 
Wmhnzhe,  their  own  name).     The  most 
iiii]K>rtant  southern  Siouan  tribe  of  the 
Western  division.     Dorsey  classed  them, 
under  the  name  Phegiha,  in  one  group 
with  the  Omaha,  Ponca,  Kansa,  ami  IJua- 
iaw,  with  whom  they  are  supposed  to 
mve  originally  constituted  a  single  body 
iving  along  the  lower  course  of  the 
Ohio  r. 

Geographically  speaking,  the  tribe  con- 
sists ol  three  bands:  the  l'ahatsi  or  Great 
Osage,  Utsehta  or  Little  <  >sage,  and  Sant- 
sukhdhi  or  Arkansas  hand.  These  aj>- 
pear  to  lie  comparatively  modern,  how- 


people  came  into  possession  of  four  kinds 
of  corn  and  four  kinds  of  pumpkins, 
which  fell  from  the  left  hind  legs  of  as 
many  different  buffaloes.  Still  later  the 
tribe  came  upon  a  very  warlike  people 
called  Hangka-utadhantse,  who  lived  on 
animals,  and  after  a  time  the  Tsishu  peo- 
ple succeeded  in  making  peace  with 
them,  when  they  were  taken  into  the 
nation  on  the  war  side.  Originally  there 
were  seven  Tsishu  gentes,  seven  Wazh- 
azhe geutes,  and  seven  llaugka  gentes, 
but,  in  order  to  maintain  an  equilibrium 
between  the  war  and  peace  sides  after 
adopting  the  Hangka,  the  number  of 
their  Rentes  was  reduced  to  five  and  the 
number  of  Wazhazhe  gentes  to  two.  In 
camping  the  Tsishu  gentes  are  on  the  left 
or  x.  side  of  the  camping  circle,  and  the 
Hangka  or  Wazhazhe  gentes  on  the  right 
or  s.  side,  the  entrance  to  the  circle  being 
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eastward.  Beginning  at  this  entrance 
the  arrangement  of  gentes  is  as  follows: 
Tsishu  gentes  (from  e.  to  w. ):  1,  Tsishu- 
sintsakdhc;  2,  Tsedtukaindtse;  3,  Minkin; 
4,  Tsishuwashtake;  5,  Haninihkashina; 
6,  Tsetduka;  7,  Kdhun.  Hangka  gentes 
(from  k.  to  w.)i  8,  Washashewanan;  9, 
Hangkautadhantsi;  10,  Panhkawashtake; 
11,  Hangkaahutun;  12,  Wasapetun;  13, 
Upkhan;  14,  Kanse. 

The  gentile  organization  appears  to 
have  been  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Omaha  and  other  southern  tribes  of  this 
division,  involving  paternal  descent,  pro- 
hibition of  marriage  in  the  gentes  of  both 
father  and  mother,  and  proliablv  gentile 
taboos.  The  functions  of  the  various 
gentes  were  also  differentiated  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  Matters  connected  with  war 
were  usually  undertaken  by  the  war 
gentes  and  peace-making  by  the  peace 
gentes,  while  it  was  the  duty  of  the  chief 
of  the  Tsishuwashtake  gens  to  defend 
any  foeman  who  might  slip  into  the 
camp-circle  and  appeal  to  him  for  protec- 
tion. The  Tsishu  gentes  are  also  said  to 
have  had  the  care  and  naming  of  chil- 
dren. Heralds  were  chosen  from  certain 
special  gentes,  and  certain  others  monopo- 
lized the  manufacture  of  moccasins,  war 
standards,  and  war  pipes.  On  the  death 
of  a  head-chief  the  leading  man  called  a 
council  and  named  four  candidates,  from 
whom  the  final  selection  was  made. 
Seven  appears  as  a  sacred  number  in  the 
social  organization  of  the  Osage,  but  from 
the  war  and  other  customs  of  the  tribe  it 
appears  that  the  sacred  ceremonial  num- 
ber was  usuallv  four  (Doreey  in  Am.  Nat., 
Feb.  1884). 

The  first  historical  notice  of  the  Osage 
appears  to  be  on  Marquette's  autograph 
map  of  1673,  which  locates  them  ap- 
parently on  Osage  r.,  and  there  they  are 
placed  by  all  subsequent  writers  until 
th«-ir  removal  westward  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Donay  (1686)  assigns  them  17 
villages,  but  these  must  have  been  noth- 
ing more  than  hunting  cam  |>s,  for  Father 
Jacques  Gravier,  in  a  letter  written  in 
1694  from  the  Illinois  mission,  speaks  of 
but  one,  and  later  writers  agree  with 
his  statement,  though  it  must  oe  under- 
stood as  applying  only  to  the  (treat 
Osage.  Gravier  interviewed  two  Osage 
and  two  Missouri  chiefs  who  had  come 
to  make  an  alliance  with  the  Illinois, 
and  says  of  them:  "The  Osage  and 
Missouri  do  not  appear  to  be  so  quick- 
witted as  the  Illinois;  their  language 
does  not  seem  very  difficult.  The  former 
do  not  open  their  lips  and  the  latter 
speak  still  more  from  the  throat  than 
thev"  (Jes.  Rel.,  lxiv,  171,  1900). 
Iberville  in  1701  (Margry,  Dec,  iv,  599, 
1880)  mentions  a  tribe  of  1,200  to  1,500 
families  living  in  the  region  of  Arkansas 
r.F  near  the  Kansa  and  the  Missouri, 


and,  like  these,  speaking  a  language  that 
he  took  to  be  Quapaw.  The  name  of 
this  tribe  through  errors  in  copying  and 
printing  became  Crevas,  but  the  descrip- 
tion indicates  the  Osage.  In  1714  they 
assisted  the  French  in  defeating  the 
Foxes  at  Detroit.  Although  visits  of 
traders  were  evidently  quite  common  be- 
fore 1719,  the  first  official  French  visit 
appears  to  have  been  in  that  year  by  Da 
Tisne',  who  learned  that  their  village  on 
Osage  r.  then  contained  100  cabins  and 
200  warriors.  The  village  of  the  Missouri 
was  higher  up,  and  a  short  distance  s.  w. 
of  the  latter  was  another  Osage  village 
which  from  later  maps  is  shown  to  have 
been  occupied  by  the  Little  Osage.  Then, 
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as  always,  the  tribe  was  at  war  with  most 
of  the  surrounding  peoples,  and  La  IIarj>e 
witnesses  to  the  terror  in  which  they  were 
held  by  the  Caddoan  tribes.  The  Illinois 
were  also  inveterate  enemies,  though  at 
one  time,  when  driven  w.  of  the  Missis- 
sippi by  the  Iroquois,  they  fled  to  the 
Osage  for  protection.  Charlevoix  met  a 
partv  of  Osage  at  the  Kaskaskia  village 
on  Oct.  20,  1721.  Regarding  them  he 
wrote:  "They  depute  some  of  their  people 
once  or  twice  every  year  to  sing  the  calu- 
met among  the  Kaskasquias,  and  they  are 
now  actually  here  at  present"  The 
French  officer  Bossu  met  some  Osage  at 
Cahokia  (q.  v.)  in  1756.  Alxrot  1802, 
according  to  Lewis  and  Clark,  nearly  half 
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of  the  Great  Osage  under  a  chief  named 
Big-track  migrated  to  Arkansas  r.,  thus 
constituting  the  Arkansas  band.  The 
same  explorers  (1804)  found  the  Great 
Osage,  numbering  about  500  warriors,  in 
a  village  on  the  a.  bank  of  Osage  r.,  the 
Little  Osage,  nearly  half  as  numerous, 
6  m.  distant,  and  the  Arkansas  band, 
numbering  600  warriors,  on  Vermilion  r., 
a  branch  of  the  Arkansas. 

On  Nov.  10,  1808,  by  a  treaty  with  the 
United  States  concluded  at  Ft  Clark, 
Kans.,  near  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the  Osage 
ceded  to  the  United  States  all  their  lands 
e.  of  a  line  running  due  s.  from  Ft  Clark 
to  Arkansas  r.,  and  also  all  of  their 
lands  w.  of  Missouri  r.,  the  whole  com- 
prising the  laiger  part  of  what  is  now 
the  state  of  Missouri  and  the  n.  part  of 
Arkansas.  The  territory  remaining  to 
them,  all  of  the  present  state  of  Okla- 
homa n.  of  Canadian  and  Arkansas  rs., 
was  still  further  reduced  by  the  provisions 
of  treaties  at  St  Louis,  June  2,  1825;  Ft 
Gibson,  Ind.  T.,  Jan.  11,  1839;  and  Can- 
ville,  Kans.,  Sept.  29,  1865;  and  the  lim- 
its of  their  present  reservation  were  estab- 
lished by  act  of  Congress  of  Julv  15, 1870. 
This  consisted  (1906)  of  1,470,058  acres, 
and  in  addition  the  tril*?  possessed  funds 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
amounting  to  $8,562,690,  including  a 
school  fund  of  $119,911,  the  whole  Yield- 
ing an  annual  income  of  $428,l.'t4.  Their 
income  from  pasturage  leases  amounted 
to  $98,376  in  the  same  year,  and  their 
total  annual  income  was  therefore  about 
$265  per  capita,  making  this  tribe  the 
richest  in  the  entire  United  States.  By 
act  of  June  28,  1906,  an  equal  division  of 
the  lands  and  funds  of  the  Osage  was 
provided  for. 

Estimates  of  Osage  population  later 
than  that  of  Lewis  and  Clark  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Sibley,  1,250  men  (including  400 
Great  Osage,  250  Little  Osage,  and  600  of 
the  Arkansas  band);  Morse  (1821),  5,200 
(including  4,200  (Jreat  Osage  and  1,000 
Little  Osage) ;  Porter  (1829),  5,000;  U.  S. 
Indian  Ollice  ( 1843),  4,102;  Schoolcraft 
(1853),  3,758  (exclusive  of  an  important 
division  known  as  Black  Dog's  l>and). 
According  to  the  Indian  Ollice  census  of 
1S77,  thev  numbered  3,001 ;  in  1884,  1,547; 
1886,  1,582;  1906  (after  the  division  of 
the  tribal  lands  and  trust  funds  had  been 
provided  for),  1,994. 

The  following  villages  were  occupied  bv 
the  Osage  at  different  times:  Big  Chief, 
Black  Dog,  Heakdhetanwan,  Intapup- 
she,  K  hdhasiukdhin,  LittleOsage  Village, 
Manhukdhintanwan,  Nanzewaspe,  Nikh- 
dhitanwan,  Pasukdhin,  raghuukdhinpc, 
Santsepasu,  Santsukdhin,  Takdheskaut- 
siupshe,  Tanwakanwakaghe,  Tanwan- 
shinka,  Wakhakukdhin,  and  White  Hair 
Village.  The  following  bands  and  divi- 
sions have  not  been  identified:  Shaj>ei- 


nihkashina,  Petkhaninihkashina,  and 
Tatseinihkashina.  ( j.  n.  s. ) 

A-ha-cbae — Hamilton  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. Tribes, 
rv,  406,  1854.  A'laho  —  Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  391,  1898.  Anahona.— La  Harpe  (1719)  in 
Mnrgry,  Dec.,  VI,  261, 1886  (pmbable  misprint  for 
Anahou).  Aaahoua.-Ibid.,  284.  Aai'-Waaa'il.- 
Mooney  in  19th  Ren.  B.  A.  E.,  609.  1900  (Cherokee 
le).  Aanaho.-Jbutel ( 16K7) in  Margry,  Dec.,  Ill, 


410, 1878.  Attenjigun  — Schoolcraft.  Ind. TribeH.iv, 
304,  1854  (error).  Aaaigunaiga.— Ibid..  692  (error; 
see  Auegun).  Autreehaha.— Thevenot  quoted  by 
Shea.  Discov.,268, 1852.  Bone  Indiana— Schoolcraft . 
Ind.  Tribes.  I  v,  592. 1854.  Orevaa.— Iberville  (1702) 
in  Mnrgry,  Dec.,  IV,  599,  1880  (tniaprint).  Guaaa- 
ehia.— Escndero,  Not  ic  ins  Nuevo  Mex.,  83.  1849. 
Huaahaaaaa. —  Rafineaquc  in  Marshall,  Ky..  1, 
28,  1824.  Huzaaa.— Long,  Exped.  Roekv  Mti>.,  II. 
311,  1823.  Huz-zau.— Pt-nicaut  (1719)  in  French, 
lli^t.  Coll.  La.,  n.  -,  I.  181,  1889.  Huz-zaws  — 
Long.  Exped.  Rocky  Mta.,11.  244,  1823.  Oeagea  — 
Barcia,  Ensayo,  242,  1723.  0 rages. — Coxe.  t'aro- 
luna,  15, 1741.  Otage.— Hennepin.  New  Di*cov..  pt. 
1, 141,  1698.  Oearge.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark 
(1804),  I.  36,1904.  OsaaTgi-— Gatschet.  Shawnee 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Shawnee  name).  0-taw-a**. — 
Long.  Exped.  Rocky  Mta„  II.  241. 1823.  Oaayea  — 
Morse,  N.  Am.,  map,  1776  (misprint?).  Osedshi 
ma>laka.— Gatschet.  MS..  B.  A.  E.  (Modoc  name). 
Oisage. — Schermerhorn  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  8<»c. 
Coll.,  2d  s.,  II.  31,  1814.  Ouaaoys.— Croghan  (1759) 
in  Rupp.Wot.  Penna.,  146,  note,  1846.  Ouchage. — 
Marquette  map  (1673)  in  8hea.  Discov.,  268,  1852. 
Ouiohaatcha. — Bowles,  Map  of  Ameriea,  ca.  1750. 
Ona—  Penicaut  (1719)  in  French,  Hist. Coll.  La.,  n. 
s.j  I,  161,  1869.  Ouaaaona.— Roudinot.  Star  in  the 
West,  128, 1816.   Ouaaaoya  — Croghan  (1759)  In  Jef- 


a.  Notes.  145, 1825  (probably  a  French  corrup- 
tion of  Washashe).   0  u  v t  v  itaa.—Gatschet.  Chey- 


enne MS..  B.A.  E.( "hair cropped  short':  Cheyenne 


Gatschet,  Na-lsha  Apache  MS..  B.  A.  E.  (Kiowa 
Aparbe  name).  Uzajea  — Barcia,  Ensayo.  299. 
1723.  Waoaae .— Dorsey.Osuge  MS.vocab..  B  A.  E.. 
18*3  (own  name).  Wahaahaa— Rafinesquein  Mar- 
shall, Hist.Ky.,1.  80,  1824.  Wahaaah  .— Keanc  in 
Stanford.  Compend..  542,  1878.  Wajaje  — Dorsev, 
Cegiha  MS.  Diet..  B.  A.  E.,  1878  (Fonea.  Omaha. 
Kansa.andQuapawnamc).  Waraye. — Ibid. (Iowa, 
Oto,  and  Missouri  name).  Waaiazj.— ten  Kate. 
Reizen  in  N.  A.,  383,  1885.  Waaage.— Hunter.  Cap- 
tivity. 18.  1823.  Waaaahe  —  Rmckenridgc.  Views 
of  Ln.,  72,  1816.  Wa'aaaaa.— Gatschet,  MS..  B. 
A.  E.  (name  given  by  Foxes  and  mam- 
other  tribes).  Waaawaea'.— Gale,  Upper  MIhs". 
map  facing  49,  1867.  Waabaaha.  —  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exped.,  I,  9.  1814.  Waahaa.— Balbi.  A  tin- 
Ethnog..  56,  1826.  Wa-aha-ahe  —  Pitch lynn  (rn. 
182S)  quoted  by  Smith,  Cnbeca  de  Vacn,  171. 
note.  1871.  Waahbaehawa. —  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  vi.  689, 1857.  Waaa-aaahe  —  Marcy,  Explor. 
Red  K..  273, 1854  (Comanche  and  Wichita  name >. 
Waaaaah. — Gatschet,  Arapaho  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Ara- 
paho  name).  Waaaaahaha.—  Brown,  West.  Gaz.. 
l«i,  1817.  Wauaaahe— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Antiq.Soc..  11,126.1836.  Wa-wha.— P6nicaut(1719) 
in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  1. 151, 1869.  Waw- 
aaah— Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnog.. 56, 1826.  Waw-aaah-e — 
Long.  Exped.  Rocky  Mts..  I.  328,  1823.  Waiala.— 
Riggs.  MS.  letter  to  Dorse  y  (Dakota  namei. 
Wa-zha-ahe.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Naturalist,  113. 
note,  Feb.  1K*4.  Woa-aoah-e.— M'Coy,  Annual  Reg- 
ister, no.  2,  17,  1836.  Wi  aa-el  — Gravson,  MS. 
voeab..  B.  A.  E..1885  (Creek  name).  Zagea.— Har- 
ris. Coll.  Voy.  and  Trav..  I.  map  of  America.  »>S5. 
1705. 

Otage.  A  former  Miami  village  on 
Wabash  r.,  just  w.  of  the  Mississinewa,  in 
Miami  co.,  Ind.  It  was  so  called  from 
its  being  the  residence  of  an  Osage  Indian 
domiciliated  among  the  Miami,  and 
whose  name  apj>cars  in  treaties  as  Osage 
and  Osage  the  Neutral  (J.  P.  Dunn,  infn, 
1907).    In  1838  the  site  was  included  in 
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an  individual  reserve  granted  to  Rich- 
ard ville,  the  Miami  chief. 
0*aga.— Hough,  map  in  Indiana  Geol.  Rep.,  1882 
(misprint).  Osage  town.— Royce,  map  in  1st  Ren. 
B.  A.  E..  1881.  Osage  Tillage.—  Treaty  of  1838  in 
D.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  506.  1873. 

Osage  orange.  The  bois  d'arc  (  ToxyUm 
pomiferum),  native  in  the  Osage  nits.; 
from  the  ethnic  term  Ohm  applied  in 
particular  to  a  people  of  Siouan  stork. 
The  wood  was  com  in  only  used  by  western 
tribes  for  making  bows,  hence  the  French 
name.    Cf.  Ozark.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Osamekin.    See  Masmmit. 

Oaanalgi  ( 0*An-algit  *  otter  people ' ) .  A 
Creek  clan. — Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg., 
i,  165,  1884. 

Otaaa  (C/'acut*,  'muskrat').  A  sub- 
phratrv  orgensof  the  Menominee. — Hoff- 
man in"  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,42,  1896. 

Oscalui.  A  former  town  of  the  Cones- 
toga,  probably  situated  near  the  mouth  of 
Sugar  cr.,  on  the  right  bank  of  Susque- 
hanna r.,  in  Bradford  co.,  Pa. 
Ofvhafe.— Hendrickmn'M  miip  (1616)  in  N.  Y. 
Dor.  Col.  Hist..  1,  1KS6.  Oscalui.  ^Jour.  Mil.  Ex- 
ped.  Gen.  Sullivan,  1779,  124,  1887. 

Osceola  ( also s]»el led Oseola,  Asseola,  As- 
seheholar,  properly  Axi-yaholo,  'Black- 
drink  halloer, '  f rom  <wi,  the  'black  drink' 
(q.  v.),  yaliolo,  the  long  drawn-out  cry 
sung  by  the  attendant  while  each  man 
in  turn  is  drinking).  A  noted  Seminole 
leader  to  whom  the  name  Powell  was 
sometimes  applied  from  the  fact  that 
after  the  death  of  his  father  his  mother 
married  a  white  man  of  that  name. 
He  was  born  on  Tallapoosa  r.,  in 
the  Creek  country,  about  1803  His 
paternal  grandfather  was  a  Scotchman, 
and  it  is  said  the  Caucasian  strain  was 
noticeable  in  his  features  and  complexion. 
He  was  not  a  chief  by  descent,  nor,  so 
far  as  is  known,  by  formal  election,  but 
took  hisplaceas  leaderand  acknowledged 
chieftain  by  reason  of  his  abilities  as  a 
warrior  and* commander  during  the  mem- 
orable struggle  of  his  people  with  the 
United  States  in  the  Seminole  war  of  1835. 
Secreting  the  women,  children,  and  old 
men  of  his  tribe  in  the  depths  of  a  great 
swamp,  where  the  white  troops  were  for 
a  long  time  unable  to  find  them,  Osceola 
turned  his  energy  to  the  work  of  harass- 
ing the  Government  forces.  Maj.  Dade 
and  his  detachment,  the  first  to  attack 
him,  were  cut  off,  only  two  or  three 
wounded  men  escaping.  Beginning  with 
Gen.  Gaines,  one  after  another  officer 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  army  sent 
against  this  intrepid  warrior  and  his  fol- 
lowers. These  were  successively  baffled, 
owing  largely  to  the  physical  difficul- 
ties to  be  overcome  on  account  of  the 
natnreof  the  Seminole  conntry,  until  Gen. 
Jesup,  maddened  by  the  public  cry  for 
more  energetic  action,  seized  Osceola  and 
his  attendants  while  holding  a  confer- 
ence under  a  flag  of  truce — an  act  con- 


demned as  inexcusable  treachery  by  the 
same  public  that  had  urged  him  on.  *  The 
loss  of  freedom,  and  brooding  over  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  bet  raved, 
broke  the  spirit  of  the  youthful  chief, 
who  died  a  prisoner  in  Ft  Moultrie,  Fla., 
in  Jan.  1838.  In  physique  Osceola  was 
descril>ed  as  tall,  slender,  and  straight, 
with  a  countenance  pleasing,  though  of 
somewhat  melancholy  cast.  See  Sketch 
of  the  Seminole  War,  by  a  Lieutenant, 
1836;  Barr,  Narr.  Ind.  Wars  in  Fla., 
1836;  McKennev  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tril>es, 
1854;  Potter,  Tne  War  in  Florida,  1836; 
Ellis,  Indian  Wars  of  the  United  States, 
1892.  ( c.  t.  ) 


OSCEOLA.      (An eh  Catun) 


Oschekkamegawenenewak  ( OxIul'kCunt- 
gauftritnliriig,  '  people  of  the  transverse 
ridge.' — W.  J.).  A  former  Chippewa 
band  in  Minnesota,  living  in  1753  near 
Rainy  lake.  The  name  is  applied  also  to 
some  Chippewa  once  living  e.  of  Mille 
Lac  but  now  at  White  Earth. 

Oichekkumega  Wenenewak. — LoOg.  RX|x*d.  St 
Peter's  R.,  II,  158, 1824  ("or  those  of  the  crow  or 
transverse  ridge" ).  Osha'kamigawininiwag. — Wm. 

June*,  infn,  1906. 

Oscouarahronon.  The  Iroquois  name  of 
an  unidentified  but  prolwibly  Algonquian 
tribe  s.  of  St  Lawrence  r.  in  the  17th 
century.— Jes.  Rel.  1640,  35,  1858. 

Osetchiwan  ('place  of  the  headless'). 
An  ancient  Zufii  pueblo,  now  in  ruins, 
situated  n.  w.  of  Hawikuh  (q.  v.)  in  w. 
New  Mexico. 

0"Mtehiwaa.— dishing,  infn.  1891.  Oih-a-che- 
waa.— FewkeM  in  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and  Areh.,  I, 
101, 1891.  O'ahetehiwan.— Cushing,  op.  cit. 

Osguage.  A  former  village  of  the 
Mohawk,  (insisting  in  1634,  when  it  was 
visited  by  Van  Curler,  of  9  houses.  For 
a  description  of  these,  see  Onekagoncka. 
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It  was  situated  near  a  large  confluent  of 
Mohawk  r.,  between  the  third  and  fourth 
castles  of  the  Mohawk,  e.  of  the  village 
of  Cawaoge,  which  was  about  1  m.  e.  of 
the  fourth  castle  of  that  date.  This  may 
have  been  a  town  of  the  Wolf  clan,  as 
Van  Curler  learned  that  the  principal 
chief  of  this  village  was  known  as  Oguono, 
i.  e.  'Wolf.'    It  was  probably  distinct 

from  Osquake.  (j.  n.  b.  n.) 

OhquAfe.  Van  Curler  (1684-85)  in  Rep.  Am.  Hi-t. 
Asa' n  1896,  98.  1X96. 

Oihach.  The  Sun  clans  of  the  Kereean 
pueblos  of  Laguna,  Acoma,  Sia,  San 
Felii>e,  and  Coehiti,  N.  Mex.  The  Sun 
clan  of  Laguna  claims  to  have  come  origi- 
nally from  San  Felipe;  that  of  Acoma 
forms  a  phratry  with  the  Iluwaka  (Sky) 
clan.  (p.  w.  h.  ) 

Hano  Oihatch.— Lummin,  New  Mex.  David.  48, 
1891  (evidently  applied  here  to  the  Aroma  in 
general).  Oh*hahch-hanork.— Hodge  In  Am.  An- 
throp.,  IX,  852,  1H96  (Laguna  form;  hi\nnrh= 
'people').  0«4ch-h4no.— Ihid.  (Sla  form ).  Otach- 
hanoq^.— Ibid.  (AOoma  form).  O'shach  hano. — 
Ibid.  (San  Felipe  form).  0'tha.ch  hanuch.— 
Ibid.  (Coehiti  form).  0'-»harU.— Stevenxm  In 
11th  R«-p.  B.  A.E..19.  1894181a  form).  OahaUh.— 
Bandelier,  Delight  Makers,  243,  1890  (Coehiti 
form). 

Oihagonondagie.    See  (Mondakai. 


OSHKOSH.       (witCO***    HitfODiCAi.  80C<ET«) 


Oshkosh  ('his  hoof,  or  *his  nail';  cf. 
Oskhuhi).  Head-chief  of  the  Menominee 
in  the  first  half  of  the  HUh  century;  born 
1795,  <lie«l  Aug.  SI,  1850.  He  was  of  the 
Owasse  gens,  and  grandson  of  Chakau- 
chokama,  called  "The  Old  King,"  long 
head-chief  of  the  tribe.  Oshkosh  became 
a  warrior  when  17  years  of  age,  being  one 
of  the  hundred  of  his  tribesmen  under 


Tomah  who  joined  Col.  Robert  Dickson 
of  the  British  army  and  participated  in 
the  capture  of  Ft  Mackinaw,  Mich.,  from 
the  Americans  in  July,  1812.  He  was 
with  the  party  who  in  1813  made  an  un- 
successful attack  on  Ft  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
then  in  charge  of  Maj.  Geo.  Croghan.  It 
was  at  the  treaty  of  Butte  des  Morts, 
Mich.  Ter.  (now  Wisconsin^,  Aug.  11, 
1827,  that  he  was  first  officially  recog- 
nized as  chief  of  the  Menominee,  when, 
in  fact,  he  was  named  as  chief  by 
Cass  and  McKenney,  the  United  States 
commissioners,  in  order  that  he  might 
represent  his  tribe.  Oshkosh  is  described 
as  having  been  of  medium  size,  possess- 
ing good  sense,  ability,  and  bravery,  but 
a  slave  to  strong  drink,  which  led  him, 
at  least  in  one  instance,  deliberately  to 
murder,  without  provocation  or  excuse, 
an  inoffensive  Indian.  His  name  is  also 
written  Oiscoss,  Oskoshe,  and  Oskashe. 
His  portrait,  painted  by  Samuel  M. 
Brookes,  is  in  possession  of  the  State  His- 
torical Society  of  Wisconsin.  See  Hoff- 
manin  14th Rep. B. A. E.,  1896.  (c.t.) 

Oshkushi  (  Utkcuh**).  The  animate  form 
of  an  inanimate  word  referring  to  'hr>of,' 
'claw,'  'nail';  applied  to  a  member  of 
the  social  divisions  of  the  Sauk,  Foxes, 
and  Kickapoo.  The  division  is  irrespec- 
tive of  clan  and  is  the  cause  of  intense 
rivalry  in  sport.  Their  ceremonial  color 
is  black.  (w.  j. ) 

Oshonawan  ( 'musty  town' ) .  An  ancient 

Zufli  settlement,  now  in  ruins,  situated 

E.  of  Ojo  Caliente,  N.  Mex.     (  f.  ii.  c.  ) 
0  sho  na  —  Feu  kt -  in  Jour.  Am.  Eth.and  Arch.,  i, 
101. 1K91. 

Oihtennhl  a  wan  ( 0*h'-te-Tiu'-hla-wtm, 
'dwelling  place  of  the  rock  or  cave  shelter 
surrounded').  A  companion  ruin  to 
Hlauhla,  which  is  situated  10  m.  x.  s.E, 
of  Zufii,  N.  Mex.  (f.  h.  c.  ) 

Osiquevede.    Mentioned  by  Fontaneda, 

about  1575,  in  connection  with  Mogoso, 

Toeobaga,  Carlos  (Calusa, )  A  is,  and  Son- 

sobe,  as  a  village  or  tribe  of  Florida  lx?low 

(s.  from)  Apalachee,  Fla.  (j.  m.  ) 

Okiguevede.— rontaneda  in  Tcmaux-Comjwns. 
Voy.,xx,40, 1H41.  Oaiquevede. — Fontanedn  Mem- 
oir! Smith  trims..  27,  l*.r>t. 

Oskakuniukchochikam  (O*  Kd'Mimuk 
Tcdteikam,  'arrow-bush  standing').  A 
former  Pima  village  in  s.  Arizona. — Rus- 
sell, Pima  MS.,  B.  A.  K..1H,  1902. 

Oskawaserenhon  ('dead  branches  have 
fallen').  A  traditional  Iroquois  town  of 
the  Wolf  clan;  so  enumerated  in  the  list 
of  towns  in  the  Chant  of  Welcome  of  the 
Condolence  Council  of  the  League  of  the 
Iroquois.  Nothing  definite  is  known  as 
to  its  situation  or  to  what  tril>e  it  1*?- 
longed.  See  Hale,  Iroq.  Book  of  Rites, 
Ivs.k  x.  b.  n.) 

Oskelagna  (yagena^1  Recorded 
on  the  \\  est  Florida  map  (en.  1775)  as  one 
of  the  former  Choctaw  "Sixtowns,"  situ- 
ated probably  in  .hi-prr  co.,  Miss.    It  is 
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not,  however,  one  of  the  Sixtowns  re- 
corded by  Gatechet.   See  Oklahatmuli. 

Oskenotoh  {0»-ken'-o-toh).  The  Deer 
clan  of  the  Hurons.—  Morgan,  Anc.  8oc., 
153,  1877. 

Oskqmsaquamai.  A  fish-eating  people 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Assini- 
boin,  Cree,  and  Maskegon,  in  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century;  probably  a  band  of 
Cree. 

0»kqui»aquamau, — Bacqueville   dc  la 
Hi*t.  Am..  I,  176,  1753. 
Hudson  Bay.  25,  1744. 

Oskuk  (Or  kitk,  'tree  standing').  A 
small  Pima  village  on  Gila  r.,  s.  Arizo- 
na.— Russell,  Pima  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  18, 
1902. 

Oimakmiketlp  ( Osmaxmik'Plp).  A Bel- 
lacoola  village  on  the  n.  side  of  Bella- 
coola  r.,  at  its  mouth,  in  British  Colum- 
bia; it  was  one  of  the  eight  Nuhalk 
towns. — Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
Hist.,  ii,  49,  1898. 

Osonee.  A  former  village,  probably  of 
the  Upper  Creeks,  on  Cahawba  r.,  in 
Shelby  co.,  Ala. 

Old  Oao'neo.-Royee  In  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ala. 
amp.  1900. 

Oiotohi.  A  former  Lower  Creek  town 
on  the  w.  bank  of  Chattahoochee  r.,  Rus- 
sell co.,  Ala.,  2  m.  below  lichee  town  and 
adjoining  Chiaha.  It  was  settled  prior 
to  1791  by  people  from  Flint  r.,  Ga.,  and 
in  1832  had  168  heads  of  families.  Jn 
Oklahoma  the  descendants  of  the  people 
of  Osotchi  and  Chiaha  are  settled  in  one 
village. 

Hoottche. — liar  tram.  Travels,  462,  1791.  Hooti 
tchi. — Bart  ram  as  cited  by  Gatsehet,  Creek  Mixr. 
Leg.,  i,  142,  1H84.  Ocsachees  — Harris,  Vov,,  u, 
335,  1 7«Vi .  OdainachiM. — McKenneyand  Hall,  Ind. 
Tribe*,  in,  80.  1854  (probably  Identical).  Ooaoo- 
oche* — Hawkins  (1813)  In  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind. 
Aff..  I,  854.  1832.  Oosachu  —  A<lair,  Am.  Inds., 
2~>7.  177S.  Oo-ae-oo-aho.— Hawkin*  (I79M).  .Sketch, 
25.63.  1M.H.  OoMOOohee  — 1'.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1814), 
163.  1837.  0»co©che*.—  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc..  ii.  95.  1*36.  Oseooche  —  Wilkin-m 
(1*2)  in  Am.  State  Pap..  Ind.  Aff.,  I,  677,  1*32. 
Oaitchy- locket t,  Hlrt.  Ala..  II.  ir>»,  1K.M.  0u- 
—Am.  State  Paper*.  Ind.  AfT.,  n.  f«7,  1*31- 
—Gatschet.  Creek  Mi*r.  l^g..  i.  142.  1**4. 

State  I'apern.  Ind.  Aff..  I.  383. 


1*32.  Oatretchee*. — H .  K.  Kx.  Doe.  276,  24th Cong., 
1st  se*s..  308,  1836.  diudahi.— Gats<  hct.  Creek. 
Migr.  Lett..  I,  142.  1884.  Oatitohi.-Ibid.  0»wi 
cbecs. — Woodward,  Reminis  ,  3H.  1859.  Oswichu. — 
C.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1R27),  419,  1837.  Oswitcha  H. 
R.  Ex.  !>«•.  276.  21th  Cong.,  1st  sea*.,  300.  1836. 
Otwitche  —  H.  K.  Doc.  452,  25th  Cong.,  2d  seas.,  49, 
1S38.  Oswi  tehee — Schoolcraft,  IndT  Tribes,  iv, 
578.  1*54.  OuMuchM .-Barnard  (1793)  in  Am. 
State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  I,  382,  1832.  Owitchees.— 
McCall,  Hint.  Georgia,  i.  364.  1811.  Owseecheys  — 
Harris,  Voy.,  H,  327,  1761.  Usecheas.— Kinnard 
U793)  in  Am.  State  Pap..  Ind.  Aff.,  I,  388,  1**1. 
TJtacheea— Seagrove  <1793).  ibid.,  387.  tfsu 
tchi  — Gatachet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  I,  142,  1884. 

Osotchi.    A  town  of  the  Creek  Nation, 
on  Deep  fork,  below  Ocinulgee,  Ok  la. 
O'sadahi.— Gataehet,  CreekMigr.  Leg., n.  186,1888. 

Ospo.  A  village  and  mission  station, 
J*  issibly  of  the  Yamasee,  i  »ti i <r  near  ( lualr 
(Amelia)  id.,N.  e.  Fla.,in  the  latter  part  of 
the  16th  century.  In  1597,  in  a  general 
attack  on  the  missions,  the  church  was 
destroyed  and  the  priest  in  charge,  Father 
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A vila,  taken  prisoner,  but  he  was  finally 
rescued  after  havingonce  been  condemned 
to  the  stake.    fieeTokmato.       (j.  m.) 
Ospa.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  70,  1855.  Oapo.— Barcia, 
Enaayo,  171, 1?23. 

Osquake  (from  Otequago,  'under  the 
rock,'  Mohawk  name  of  the  creek. — Hew- 
itt). A  Mohawk  band  and  village  for- 
merly at  Ft  Plain  and  on  Osquake  cr., 
Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y.  (Macauley,  N.  Y., 
n,  296,  1829).    Cf.  Oyiiage. 

Oasaghrage  (Iroquois:  'place  of  beaver 
dams.' — Hewitt).  An  Abnaki  village  in 
1700.— Bellomont  (1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  iv,  758,  1854. 

Ossa h in t a  ( '  Frost' ) .  The  principal chief 
of  the  Onondaga  from  1830  until  his 
death  in  1846;  he  was  born  in  1760  and 
belonged  to  the  Turtle  clan.  Ossahinta 
was  of  high  character  and  an  eloquent 
speaker,  and  was  commonly  known  as 
Captain  Frost.  nr.  m.  b.  ) 

OMo((V-#f,  'oldsquawduck').  Asub- 
phratry  or  gens  of  the  Menominee. — Hoff- 
man in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  42,  1896. 

Otaewingo.  A  town  with  a  mixed  popu- 
lation under  Oneida  jurisdiction,  formerly 
situated,  according  to  the  Evans  map  of 
1756,  a  few  miles  above  Chenango,  Broome 
co.,  N.  Y.  The  report  of  Thompson  and 
Post  in  1758  ( Pa.  Archives,  in,  413,  1853) 
says,  with  reference  to  Chenango,  that  it 
is  a  "town  of  the  Nanticokes,  on  Susque- 
hanna, about  half  way  between  Owegey 
and  Ossewingo,"  which  indicates  appar- 
ently that  Chenango  lav  between  the 
two  towns  mentioned  and  is  not  identical 
with  Ossewingo,  as  some  writers  assert. 
See  Halsey,  Old  N.  Y.  Frontier,  276, 
1901.  (J.  N.  B.  H.) 

Ossingaing  (Delaware:  asttintsink,  'at 
the  little  stone,'  probably  referring  to 
the  heaps  of  small  stones  that  the  Indians 
were  accustomed  to  form  at  certain  places, 
especially  at  the  foot  of  a  hill. — Gerard). 
A  former  village  of  theSintsink  (q.v.)  on 
the  site  of  Ossining,  N.  Y.— Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  79,  1872. 

Otsipee  ('lake  formed  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  a  river.' — Mauratilt).  A  small 
tribe  of  the  Pennacook  confederacy  for- 
merly living  on  Ossipee  r.  and  lake  in  Car- 
roll co..  N.  H.,  and  Oxford  co.,  Me. 
Their  village,  of  the  same  name,  was  prob- 
ably on  the  lake.  (  i.  m.  ) 

Osipeea— Kendall.  Trav.  in.  45,  1809.  Oasepe  — 
Treaty  of  1690  in  Maas.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  3d  s..  i,  113, 
1825.  Oaaipee.— Penhallow  (1726)  in  N.  H.  HIrt. 
Soc.  Coll.,  I,  71,  1824. 

Ossossand  ('a  mound').    A  former  im- 

Cint  Huron  village,  belonging  to  the 
clan,  situated  between  L.  Simcoe 
and  Georgian  bay,  Ontario.  It  was 
known  under  various  names  at  different 
periods.  In  1639  the  mission  of  La  Con- 
ception was  removed  there  from  Ihona- 
tina.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Immaculate  Conception.—  Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  177, 
1855.  La  Conception— Jes.  Rel.  1640,  63,  1858. 
La  Rochelle. — Jes.  Rel.  163*;.  123  185*. 
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Jes.  Rel.  1639. 88, 1858  (changed  in  rrraln  to  Ossos- 
sane).  OMotandua. — Jea.  Rel.  1687,  70,  1858.  Oho- 
sane.— Ibid.,  131.  Otaoseandue. — Ibid.,  70.  Osaoe- 
Bane.  Jes.  Rel.  1636,  123,  1858.  Ouossarie.— Jea. 
Rel.  1640,  63,  1858  (misprint),  Quevindoyan — 
Memoire  of  1637  in  Margry,  Doc.,  I,  4,  1875 
(sig.  'at  the  bane  of  the  mountain.' — Hewitt). 
Quieuindohain. — Sagard  (1686),  Can.,  II,  422,  1866. 
Quieuindohian. — Ibid.,  1,200,  1*66.  Sainct  Gabriel. — 
Ibid.,  note.  Tequenonquiaye.— Champlain  (1615) 
(Euvrea,  iv,  28,  1870.  Tequeunoikuaye. — Sagard 
(1636),  Can.,  I,  200, 1866.  Tequeunonkiaye. — Sagard 
misquoted  in  Champlain,  CEuvns,  iv,  28,  note. 


Ossuary.    See  Mortuary  customs. 
Osawehgadagaah    ('hawk').  A  clan  of 
the  Seneca. 

Oanonchahonronon.— French  writer  (1666)  in  N.  Y. 
DOC.  Col.  Hist.,  IX.  47-1*.  1K55.    Os  -sweh  ga  da  &V 

ah.— Morgan,  League  Inm.,  80, 1851. 

Ottimnxi.  A  pueblo  of  the  Nevome, 
with  57  inhabitants  in  1730;  apparently 
situated  in  Sonora,  Mexico,  k.  of  Ion. 
109°  and  n.  of  lat.  29.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  visita  of  and  near  the  mission  of 

(Santa  Rosalia)  Onopa,  q.  v. 

8.  Ildefonso  Ostimuri.—  Rivera  (1730)  quoted  by 

Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  I,  514,  1884.  . 

Ostogeron.  A  former  Iroquois  village, 
apparently  under  Oneida  iurindietion, 
situated,  according  to  the  Hrion  de  la 
Tour  map  of  1781,  above  Tuskokogie,  on 
the  e.  bank  of  the  k.  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna r.  This  is  probably  an  error 
for  Chenango  r.  in  N.  Y.    (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Octageron  — Lattre,   Map,  1784.     Ostogeron  —  Kv 

nauta  and  Rapilly,  Map,  1777. 

Ostonwackin.  A  village  occupied  by 
Delaware,  Cayuga,  Oneida,  and  other 
Indians  under  Iroquois  control  on  the  w. 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  at  the  mouth 
of  Loyalsock  cr.,  at  the  site  of  the  present 
Montoursville,  Lycoming  co. ,  Pa.  It  was 
at  one  time  the  home  of  the  celebrated 
Madam  Montour,  q.  v. 

French  Town.— Darlington,  Christopher  Gist's 
Jour..  155.  1893.  Ostanghaes  —  Albany conf.  (1722) 
in  N.  Y.  Dor.  Col.  Hist..  V.  675, 1855  (the  inhabit- 
ants). 0stonwackin.-Lo«kiel  (1794)  quoted  by 
Day,  Penn.,  525,  1843.  Ota  on-wacken  — Darling- 
ton, on.  cit.  OtetonwaflUa.— Loakiel.  Hist.  MLs*. 
United  Breth.,  pt.2.  32,  17«.4.  Otstuago.-Darling- 
ton,  op.  cit. 

Oitrovki  (Russian:  ' little  islands ') .  A 
Kuniagmiut  Eskimo  village  on  Kachemak 
bay,  w.  coast  of  Kenai  penin.,  Alaska; 
pop.  74  in  1K80.— Petroff  in  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  29,  1884. 

Ostyalakwa.  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Jemez  of  New  Mexico;  definite  location 
unknown.  Asserted  to  be  distinct  from 
Astialakwa. 

Oiht  yal  a. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  IV, 
207,  1*92.  Ost'-yal-a-kwa.— Hodge,  held  notes,  B. 
A.  E.,  1*96. 

Osuktalaya  ( Omk-talm/a,  '  hickory 
grove').  A  former  Choctaw  town  of 
the  Oklafalaya,  or  Western  party,  on 
the  headwaters  of  Chiekasawnay  "r.,  in 
Neshoba  or  Kemper  co.,  Miss.  See  Hal- 
»>ert  in  Pub.  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  vi,  427, 
1902. 

Osunkhirhine,  Pierre  Paul.  An  Ab- 
naki Indian  of  St  Francis,  near  Pierre- 
ville,  C2uel>ec,  noted  for  his  translationsJ, 
especially  of  religious  works,  into  the 


Penobscot  dialect  of  the  Abnaki  lan- 
guage, published  from  1830  to  1844.  He 
received  a  good  education  at  Moore's 
Charity  School,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and 
returned  to  his  home  as  a  Protestant 
missionary.  In  some  of  his  published 
works  ( Pilling,  Bibliog.  Algonq.  Lang., 
539-40,  1891)  his  name  appears  as  Wzok- 
hilain,  because  it  could  not  be  more  ex- 
actly transliterated  into  the  Abnaki 
language. 

Oswegatchie  ( 'at  the  very  outlet' ).  A 
former  village  of  Catholic  Iroquois  under 
French  influence,  on  the  site  of  Ogdens- 
burg,  St  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Oswegatchie.  In  1748  Father  Pic- 
quet  began  there  La  Presentation  mis- 
sion, which  grew  so  rapidly,  mainly  by 
recruits  from  the  Onondaga  and  Cayuga, 
that  three  years  later  the  settlement  "num- 
bered 3,000.  The  French  fort  I  .a  Gallette 
was  built  there  about  the  same  time.  In 
spiteof  theopposition  of  the  Iroquois  con- 
federation the  mission  prospered,  and  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  French  and  In- 
dian war  in  1754  the  Oswegatchie  and 
other  Catholic  Iroquois  sided  with  the 
French  against  their  former  brethren. 
The  settlement  was  invaded  the  next  year 
by  smallpox,  which  carried  off  nearly 
half  the  population.  In  1763  they  were 
estimated:  at  about  400.  They  joined  the 
British  in  the  Revolution  and  at  the  close 
of  the  war  the  disorganized  remnant  was 
settled  temporarily  at  Johnstown  and 
later  at  Indian  Point  near  Lisbon,  not  far 
from  their  old  settlement  Alxmt  the 
year  1806  the  survivors  finally  joined  the 
Onondaga  and  St  Regis.     (  j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

La  Gallette.— Writerof  1756 in  MaM. Hist.6oc.Coll., 
1st  a,  vii,  99, 1801.  La  Gattell.-^Johnson  ( 1763)  in 
N. Y. Doc.  Col. Hist., vn, 573, 18561 transported).  La 
Preaentation.-i;  .•  l»  c  conf.  (1751),  ibid.,tX,  237, 
1*68(  mixtion  name).  OseYejptfehiea. — Imluy.  West. 
Ter.,  293, 1797(mbiprint).  Osewegatche  — Johnson 
(1763)  in  N.  Y.  P«ic.  Col.  Hist.,  vn,  673,  1856.  Oswa- 
gatchee.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  128,  1816. 
Oswagatic. — Writer  of  1756  in  Mass,  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  1st  s.,  VII, 99,  1801.  Osweatchies. — Jefferson, 
Notes,  282,  1825.  Osweegachio. — Albany  conf. 
(1754)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VI,  H62,  1856.  0s 
weegchie. —  Ibid.,  8X7.  Oawecachys. — Johnson 
(1763)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  270.  1857. 
Oswegatches.  — Croghan  (1765)  in  Monthly  Am. 
Jour. Ueol..  272,1831.  Oiwegatchie.— Wraxall  ( 1754) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s..  v.  23, 1836.  Oswe- 
gatchy.— Eastbnm  (1758)  in  Drake.  Trag.  Wild., 
270,  1*41.  Oewegatsy.— Ft  Johnson  eouf.  (1756) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  VII,  47,  1856.  Soacatzy  — 
Document  of  1749,  ibid.,  x,  203.  !*•>  Sweega- 
chie.-Mt  Johnson  conf.  ( 1755) ,  ibid.,  vi.  r 
Bweegaaaie.-Albany  conf.  (1764),  ibid..* 
fochie.— Wrexall  (1766).  ibid..  VII,  20,  l«w. 
gaachey  — Johnson  (1763).  ibid..  VI,  779,  1856. 
ga'-che.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  26,  1861.  8' 
chee— Johnson  (1756)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vil, 
90,  1866.  Swegachey.— Mt  Johnson  conf.  (1753), 
ibid.,  vi,  811,  1855.  Swegac  hie.— Johnson  (1756), 
ibid., vn,  132. 1K56.  Swegachy — ("ana  joharie  conf. 
(1759).  ibid. ,3*2.  8wegatey.—8toddert  (1753), ibid., 
VI,  7*0,  1*56.  Bwetgetchie.— JefTervs,  Fr.  Doms. 

K.  1, 141, 1761.  Usuoke  haga  — Gatschet,  Mohawk 
S.,  1877  (Mohawk  name). 

Oswego  tea.    A  name  applied  to  Mo~ 

narda  didyma,  a  plant  used  for  medicinal 

purposes  by  Indians,  and  after  them 
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by  the  whites,  particularly  the  Shakers 
ot  New  York  state.  From  the  place  name 
Oswego.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Otaeite.   See  Ouiacity. 

Otaguottouemin.  An  Algonquian  tribe 
mentioned  by  Cham  plain  ((Euvres,  iv, 
20,  1870),  who  heard  of  them  during  his 
passage  up  the  Ottawa  r.  in  1615.  They 
dwelt  in  a  sparsely  inhabited  desert 
and  lived  bv  bunting,  and  by  fishing  in 
rivers,  ponds,  and  lakes.  The  Jesuit  Re- 
lation of  1640  describes  them  as  dwelling 
x.  of  the  Kichesipirini.  They  seldom  de- 
scended to  trade  with  the  French. 

Kotakoutouemi  -.1.-.  Kel.  1640.  84,  18W.  Otoko 
touemi  — Jea.  Rel.,  Ill,  index,  1858.  lUftkotSem- 

iSek.— Je*.  Kel.  1650,84,  1.M&8. 

Oui.  A  former  Dieguefio  rancheria 
near  San  Diego,  s.  Cal. — Ortega  (1775) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  254, 
1884. 

Otiki(O'-to-lri).  A  former  Maid u  vil- 
lage between  Big  and  Little  Chico  crs., 
in  the  foothills  of  Butte  CO.,  Cal.;  a  few 
miles  k.  of  Michopdo.  (  r.  b.  d.  ) 

0-u-ki.- Power*  in  Cent.  N.  A.  Etbnol.,  in,  282, 
1877  (the  people).  O-ta-kum'-ni.—  Ibid,  (the  vil- 
lage). 

Otakshanabe.  A  former  Choctaw  vil- 
lage of  the  "Sixtowns"  district;  proba- 
bly in  Jasper  co.,  Miss. — West  Fla.  Map, 
ca.  1775. 

OtaMite.    See  Chttarity. 

Otat.  A  former  Dieguefio  settlement, 
tributary  to  the  mission  of  San  Miguel 
de  la  Frontera,  on  the  gulf  coast  of  Lower 
California,  about  SO  m.  s.  of  San  Diego, 
Cal.  (a.  s.  o.) 

Otates  (from  Aztec  otatli,  a  species  of 
cane ) .  A  ruined  pueblo  of  the  <  )pata,  near 
Guacbinera,  e.  Sonora,  Mexico,  about 
lat.  30°. 

Lo«  OUUi.- Bandolier  in  Arch.  I  not.  Paper*.  IV, 
617.  1SV2. 

OtaUhia  ('crane').    A  phratry  of  the 
Menominee:  also  a  subphratry  or  gens. 
Ota  uhia  wi'diahi'anun.— Hoffman  in  14th  Kep.  B. 

A.  E..  42,  18%. 

otchek.  otchig.   See  Man. 
Otekhiatonwan  ('village  in  the  thick- 
et').   A  band  of  the  Wahpeton  Sioux. 

0  U-h»r  ton.— Lewin  and  Clark.  DIhcov..  34,  1806. 
Otcnatonwan.— Kigga. letter  to  Dorsev.l8H2.  Otehi- 
atorjwarj.— Dorsey  (after  Anhley)  ID  15th  Rep. 

B.  A.  K.,  216.  1W7.    0teqi-ato»wa>.— Ibid. 

Ote nashmoo.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage at  "I^as  Poseas,"  atx>ut  2  m.  from 
Santa  Barbara  mission,  Cal. — Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  May  4,  1860. 

Oteroughyanento.    See  Ohrantf. 

Otherday,  John  (Angpttu-fokecha).  A 
Wahj>eton  Sioux,  son  of  Zitkaduta,  or 
Red  Bird,  and  nephew  of  Big  Curly, 
chief  of  the  Wahpeton  at  Lac  qui  Parle, 
Minn.;  born  at  Swan  lake,  Minn.,  in 
1801.  It  is  said  that  when  a  young  man 
he  was  *' passionate  and  revengeful,  and 
withal  addicted  to  intem|>erance,  and  he 
lived  to  lament  that  he  had  slain  three  or 
four  of  his  fellows  in  his  drunken  orgies" 


(Sibley).  Yet  at  times  he  manifested 
the  same  devotion  to  his  tribesmen  as  he 
afterward  showed  to  the  whites,  on  one 
occasion,  in  a  battle  with  the  Chippewa 
at  St  Croix  r.,  bearing  from  the  field  "One- 
legged  Jim,"  who  had  been  severely 
wounded,  and,  during  the  same  action, 
saving  the  life  of  another  Indian  called 
Fresniere's  Son.  But  he  early  became 
desirous  of  following  the  ways  of  the 
white  men,  adopting  their  dress,  later 
becoming  a  devoted  member  of  Dr  Wil- 
liamson's church,  and  abandoning  his 
intemperate  habits.  When  in  1857  the 
wily  Inkpaduta,  "too  vile  to  be  even 
countenanced  by  the  Sioux,"  fell  upon 
and  massacred  the  settlers  at  Spirit  lake, 
in  the  present  South  Dakota,  and  carried 
Miss  Abigail  Ganlner  and  Mrs  Noble  into 
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captivity,  Otherday  and  Paul  Mazaku- 
temani  volunteered  to  follow  the  out- 
law's trail,  rescuing  Miss  Gardner,  but 
arriving  too  late  to  save  the  life  of  the 
other  captive.  At  the  time  of  the  Sioux 
outbreak  of  1862,  Otherday,  who  had 
married  a  white  woman,  resided  on  the 
reservation  near  Minnesota  r.,  in  a  com- 
fortable dwelling  built  for  him  by  the 
agent.  When  he  learned  that  hostilities 
were  imminent,  he  hastened  to  the  upj>er 
agency  ami  there  gathered  62  of  the 
whites,  whom  he  guided  in  safety  through 
the  wilderness  to  St  Paul,  then  hastened 
back  to  the  frontier  to  save  other  lives 
and  to  aid  in  bringing  the  murderers  to 
justice.  To  him  and  the  other  Christian 
Indians  who  aided  in  the  rescue  the 
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missionary  party  of  43  were  indebted  for 
their  escape  to  an  extent  not  then  known 
(Riggs).  In  the  military  campaign  or- 
ganized to  quell  the  outbreak  Otherday 
was  employed  by  Gen.  Sibley  as  a 
scout,  in  which  capacity  he  rendered 
valued  service.  He  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Birch  Coolie  and  Wood  lake, 
taking  with  his  own  hands  two  horses 
from  the  enemy  and  slaying  their  riders. 
41  He  was  often"  in  theirmidst  and  so  far 
in  advance  of  our  own  men  that  they 
fired  many  shots  at  him  in  the  belief  that 
he  was  one  of  the  foe.  No  person  on  the 
field  compared  with  him  in  the  exhibition 
of  reckless  bravery.  lie  was  clothed  en- 
tirely in  white:  a* belt  around  his  waist, 
in  which  was  placed  his  knife;  a  hand- 
kerchief was  knotted  about  his  head,  and 
in  hishand  he  lightly  grasped  his  rifle" 
(Heard).  Otherday  signed  the  Sisseton 
and  Wahpeton  treaty  at  Washington, 
Feb.  19,  1867.  Congress  granted  him 
$2,500,  with  which  he  purchased  a  farm 
near  Henderson,  Sibley  co.,  Minn.;  here 
he  resided  for  three  or  four  years,  but 
not  being  successful  as  a  farmer  he  sold 
his  land  at  a  sacrifice  and  removed  to  the 
Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  res.,  S.  Dak., 
where  the  agent  built  a  house  for  him. 
He  died  of  tuberculosis  in  1871,  and  was 
buried  in  a  pasture  on  the  n.  side  of  Big 
Coule  cr.,  75  ft  from  the  stream,  about 
12  m»  n.  w.  of  Wilmot,  Roberts  co.,  S. 
Dak. 

Consult  Heard,  Hist.  Sioux  War,  1863; 
Riggs  in  Minn.  Hilt  Soc.  Coll.,  in,  1880; 
Doane  Robinson  (1)  in  Monthlv  South 
Dakotan,  in,  Oct.  1900,  (2)  in  S.  Dak. 
Hist.  Coll.,  ii,  1904;  De  Lorme  W.  Rob- 
inson in  8.  Dak.  Hist.  Coll.,  i,  1902; 
Bryant  and  Murch,  Hist.  Massacre  bv 
Sioux  Inds.,  1872.  (c.  t.) 

Otiahanague.  An  Onondaga  village  at 
the  mouth  of  Salmon  r.,  Oswego  co., 
X.  Y.,  in  the  18th  century,   (w.  m.  b.) 

Otitnchina  (prob.  'three  islands').  A 
former  Upper  Creek  town  on  Coosa  r., 
probablv  in  or  near  Talladega  co., 
Ala. 

0  tee  toochiiiM.— Swan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft.  Itul. 
Tribe*,  V,  262, 18.%. 

Otkialnaas-hadai  (*ot  kHM  mUi*  xa'da-i, 
' Eagle' s- legs-house  people').  A  sulxli- 
vision  of  the  Yadns,  a  branch  of  the 
Stustas,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Haida 
families.  It  belonged  to  the  Eagle  clan. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  27H,  1906. 

Otkon.  The  common  I roquois  descrip- 
tive epithet  and  name  applied  to  any 
object  or  being  which  performs  its  func- 
tions and  exercises  its  assumed  magic 
power  or  orrnda  (q.  v.)  in  such  manner 
as  to  Vie  not  onlv  inimical  to  human  wel- 
fare, but  hostile  to  and  destructive  of 
human  life;  it  is  the  name  in  common 
use  for  all  ferocious  and  monstrous  lieings, 
animals,  and  jiersons,  especially  such  as 


are  not  normal  in  size,  power,  and  cun- 
ning, or  such  things  in  which  there  is 
marked  incongruity  between  these  prop- 
erties of  beings.  The  term  is  often  aj>- 
plied  to  fetishes  and  to  similar  things. 
As  a  qualifier  it  is  equivalent  to  the 
English  mysterious,  monstrous,  devilish, 
or  rather  demoniac;  but  as  a  noun,  or 
name,  to  monster,  demon,  devil,  gob- 
lin, witch,  wizard.  The  term  has  found 
a  peculiar  use  in  a  translation  of  the 
Gospels  by  one  Joseph  Onasakenrat  into 
the  Iroquois  tongue  (Montreal,  1880), 
where  it  is  employed  to  translate  Spirit 
and  Holy  Spirit;  this  is  done  also  in  a 
Mohawk*  Catechism  bv  the  Abltf  F. 
Piquet  (Paris,  1826).  In  both  it  is  made 
the  equivalent  of  the  English  'spirit', 
and  in  both  works  Holy  Spirit  or  Holy 
Ghost  is  rendered  Rotkon,  'he,  a  human 
being,  is  an  otkon',  i.  e.  'a  demon,  or 
spirit,'  modified  either  by  Roiatutokeidi, 
'his  body  is  holv,'  or  by  Ronikonraio- 
kenti,  his  mind  is  holy.'  The  initial  o-  in 
otkon  is  a  pronominal  affix,  denotive  of 
number,  person,  and  gender,  and  mean- 
ing here  the  singular  number,  third  per- 
son, and  zoic  gender.  When  the  term  is 
to  be  used  with  reference  to  persons  or 
anthropic  beings,  the  affix  changes  to 
ro-,  ago-,  hofina-,  or  koilnti-,  signifying 
respectively,  'he,'  'one,'  'they  (mascu- 
line),' and  additionally  to  every  one  of 
these  last  definitions,  the  anthropic  gen- 
der. So  that  Rattan  denotes  '  he,  a  hu- 
man lieing,  is  an  otkon,'  i.  e.  a  demon  or 
spirit.  In  gram  mat  ic  form  the  term  tdkon 
is  an  adjective  or  attributive;  its  correct 
nominal  form  requires  the  suffix  -tcera, 
-tsera,  or  -trhiV,  according  to  dialect,  de- 
noting state  of  being;  whence  otkontcera, 
etc.,  usually  written  otkomnra,  is  formed; 
by  missionary  influence,  the  latter,  modi- 
fied by  the  attributive  -k*Ml,  'bad', 
'evil ',*' wicked',  'ugly',  is  the  common 
name  for  the  Devil  o'f  Christian  belief. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  forms  of 
this  term  found  in  the  Jesuit  Relations 
(Thwaites  ed.):  ocki?  okhu  oki,  onkaqui 
(pi.),  omti,  o*ki,  otkis;  and  in  Lafitau's 
Mceure  oes  Sauvages  Ameriquains,  1724, 
okki  and  otkon  occur.  Preceded  by  an 
expression  denoting  'verily'  the  term 
otkon  is  used  as  an  expletive,  or,  perhaps, 
mild  curse.  (j.  N.  b.  n. ) 

Otnaaa-hadai  (*ot  naas  xa'da-i,  'Eagle- 
house  people').  A  subdivision  of  the 
Yadus,  a  Haida  family  on  the  Eagle  side, 
which  was  in  turn  a  branch  of  the  Stus- 
tas.—Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  276,  1905. 

Oto  (from  Watota,  'lechers').  One  of 
the  three  Siouan  tribes  forming  the  Chi- 
were  group,  the  others  being  the  Iowa 
and  Missouri.  The  languages  differ  but 
slightly.  The  earliest  reference  to  this 
tribe  is  found  in  the  tradition  which 
relates  to  the  separation  of  the  Chiwere 
group  from  the  Winnebago.    This  tradi- 
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tion  is  given  by  Maximilian,  who  states 
that  it  was  communicated  to  Maj.  Bean, 
the  Indian  agent,  by  an  old  Oto  chief. 
He  related  that,  before  the  arrival  of 
the  whites  a  large  band  of  Indians,  the 
Hotonga  ( 'fish -eaters' ),  who  inhabited 
the  lakes,  migrated  to  the  s.  w.  in  pursuit 
of  buffalo.  At  Green  bay,  Wis.,  they  di- 
vided, the  part  called  by  the  whites  Winne- 
bago remaining,  while  the  rest  contin- 
ued the  journey  until  they  reached  the 
Mississippi  at  the  mouth  of  Iowa  r., 
where  they  encamped  on  the  sand  beach 
and  again  divided,  one  band,  the  Iowa, 
concluding  to  remain  there,  and  the  rest 
continuing  their  travels  reached  the  Mis- 
souri at  the  mouth  of  Grand  r.  These  gave 
themselves  the  name  of  Neutache  ('those 
that  arrive  at  the  mouth'),  but  were 
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called  Missouri  by  the  whites.  The  two 
chiefs,  on  account  of  the  seduction  of 
the  daughter  of  one  by  the  son  of  the 
other,  quarreled  and  se]>arated  one  frum 
the  other.  The  division  led  by  the  father 
of  the  seducer  became  known  as  Wagh- 
tochtatta,  or  Oto,  and  moved  farther  up 
the  Missouri.  While  the  Winnebago 
settled  in  Wisconsin,  the  Iowa,  after  they 
ceded  to  the  United  States  all  the  lands 
on  which  they  first  settled,  moved  w. 
between  Missouri  r.  and  the  Little  Platte. 
The  Missouri,  having  been  unfortunate  in  a 
war  with  the  Osage,  divided,  and  a  part  of 
them  lived  with  the  Iowa  and  a  part  with 
the  Oto.  The  Oto  continued  up  the  Mis- 
souri until  they  crossed  the  Big  Platte  and 
lived  for  some  time  a  short  distance  above 
its  mouth ;  later  they  resided  on  Platte  r., 


about  80  m.  by  water  from  the  Missouri. 
The  same  tradition  was  obtained  bv  Maj. 
Long  several  years  before  Maximilian's 
visit.  Dorsey  was  informed  by  the  Iowa 
chiefs  who  visited  Washington  in  lss.'Jthat 
their  people  once  formed  part  of  the  Win- 
nebago. The  Oto  seem  to  have  been  most 
intimately  associated  with  the  Iowa. 
That  they  were  ever  at  the  mouth  of 
Missouri  r.,  where,  according  to  one  tra- 
dition, they  were  with  the  Missouri,  is 
not  likely.  The  fact  that  they  were  with 
the  Iowa  in  the  vicinity  of  Blue  Earth 
r.,  Minn.,  immediately  preceding  Le 
Sueur's  visit  in  1700,  indicates  that  their 
movement  was  across  the  Mississippi  into 
s.  Minnesota  instead  of  down  that  stream. 
Le  Sueur  was  informed  by  some  Sioux 
whom  he  met  that  "this  river  was  the 
country  of  the  Sioux  of  the  West,  of  the 
Ayavois  [Iowa]  and  theOtoctatas  [Oto]." 
Messengers  whom  he  sentto  invite  theOto 
and  Iowa  to  settle  near  his  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  Blue  Karth  r.  found  that  they 
had  moved  w.  toward  the  Missouri  r., 
near  the  Omaha.  Marquette,  in  1673,  ap- 
parently locates  the  tril>e  on  his  auto- 
graph map  on  upper  Des  Moines  or 
upper  Iowa  r.  Membre  (1680)  places 
them  130  leagues  from  the  Illinois,  almost 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin. 
Iberville  (1700)  said  that  the  Otoand  Iowa 
were  then  with  the  Omaha  between  the 
Missouri  and  Mississippi  rs.,  about  100 
leagues  from  the  Illinois.  The  last  two 
statements  agree  substantially  with  thatof 
\jr  Sueur.  It  is  therefore  not  probable,  as 
given  in  one  statement,  that  the  Oto  were 
on  Osage  r.  in  1687.  That  they  were  driven 
farthers,  by  the  northern  trilies  at  a  later 
date  will  api>ear  from  the  list  of  localities 
given  below.  Lid  ion  tan  claims  to  have 
visited  their  village  in  1690onthe"Otentas 
[Iowa  or  Des  Moines]  river  at  its  junction 
with  the  Mississippi,"  perhaps  referring 
to  a  temporary  camp.  In  1721,  accord- 
ing to  Charlevoix,  the  Oto  were  below 
the  Iowa,  who  were  on  the  k.  side  of  Mis- 
souri r.,  and  above  the  Kansa  on  the  w. 
side.  Le  Page  da  Pratz  (1758)  mentions 
the  Oto  as  a  small  nation  on  Missouri 
r.  Jefferys  ( 1761 )  placed  them  along  the 
s.  bank  of  "Panis  river,"  probably  the 
Platte  between  its  mouth  and  the  Paw- 
nee country;  but  in  another  part  of 
his  work  He  locates  them  above  the 
Kansa  on  the  w.  side  of  Missouri  r. 
Lewis  and  Clark  (1804)  locate  the  tril»e 
at  the  time  of  their  expedition  on  the  s. 
side  of  Platte  r.,  al>out  30  in.  from  its 
mouth,  but  state  that  they  formerly  lived 
about  20  m.  above  the  Platte,  on  the  s. 
bank  of  the  Missouri.  Having  dimin- 
ished, probably  through  wars  and  small- 
pox, they  migrated  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Pawnee,  under  whose  protection 
thev  lived,  the  Missouri  being  incorpo- 
rated with  them.    From  1817  to  184 1  the 
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were  on  Platte  r.  near  its  mouth.  In  the 
latter  year  they  consisted  of  4  villages. 
In  1880  a  part  of  the  tribe  removed  to  the 
lands  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians  in  In- 
dian Ter.,  and  in  1882  the  remainder  left 
their  home  in  Nebraska  and  went  to  the 
same  reservation. 

The  Oto  tribe  has  never  been  impor- 
tant, their  history  being  little  more  than 
an  account  of  their  st niggles  to  defend 
themselves  against  their  more  powerful 
enemies,  and  of  their  migrations.  That 
they  were  not  noted  for  their  military 
prowess,  notwithstanding  Long's  state- 
ment of  the  deeds  of  bravery  of  some  of 
their  warriors,  seems  evident  from  their 
inability  to  cope  with  their  enemies, 
although,  according  to  Lewis  and  Clark, 
they  were  once  "a  powerful  nation." 
They  were  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  it 
was  on  this  account,  and  because  they 
were  said  to  be  industrious,  that  Le  Sueur 
wished  them  and  the  Iowa  to  settle  near 
his  fort.  Lewis  and  Clark  speak  of  those 
they  saw,  at  or  near  Council  Bluffs,  as 
almoHt  naked,  having  no  covering  except 
a  sort  of  breechcloth,  with  a  loose  blanket 
or  painted  buffalo  robe  thrown  over  their 
shoulders.  Their  i>ermanent  villages  con- 
sisted of  large  earthen  lodges  similar  to 
those  of  the  Kansa  and  Omaha;  when 
traveling  they  found  shelter  in  skin  tipis. 
One  of  their  musical  instruments  was  a 
stick  notched  like  a  saw,  over  the  teeth 
of  which  a  smaller  stick  was  rubbed 
forcibly  backward  and  forward. 

The  Oto  and  Missouri  made  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  United  States,  June  24, 
1817.  They  joined  withothertribesin  the 
treaty  of  Pfairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  July  15, 
1830,  by  which  were  ceded  all  rights  to 
lands  p..  of  Missouri  r.  up  to  the  mouth  of 
Big  Sioux  r.  Bv  the  treatiesof  Oto  village, 
Nebr.,  Sept.  21, 1833;  Bellevue,  Nebr.,Oct. 
15,  18315;  Washington,  Mar.  15, 1854,  and 
Nebraska  City,  Nebr.,  Dec.  9,  1854,  they 
ceded  to  the  United  States  all  their  lands 
except  their  reservation  on  Big  Bluer., 
Nebr.  Here  they  remained  until  alxmt 
18H2,  when,  with  "the  Missouri,  they  were 
removed  to  Indian  Ter.  and  placed  under 
the  Ponca,  Pawnee,  Oto,  and  Oakland 
agency.  Their  reserve  contained  129,113 
acres. 

Morgan  gives  the  Oto  and  Missouri 
gentes  together,   as  follows:  Mejeraja 

iWolf),  Mooncha  (Bear).  Ahrowha 
Cow  Buffalo),  Hooma  (Elk),  Khaa 
Eagle),  Luteja  ( Pigeon ),  Waka  (Snake), 
Makotch  ( Owl ).  Dorsey obtained  thefol- 
lowinglistof  Oto  gentes:"  Patha  (  Beaver) , 
Tunanpi  (  Black  Bear  )  or  Munchirache, 
Arukhwa  (  Buffalo),  Kukhcha  ( l*igeon), 
Makache  (Owl),  Wakan  (Snake),  Che- 
ghita  (Eagle). 

I^wis  and  Clark  gave  their  number  in 
1806  as  500;  Catlin,  in  1833  (including 
the  Missouri),  as  1,200;  Burrows,  in  1849, 


900;  the  Indian  Report  of  1843  (includ- 
ing the  Missouri),  as  931.  In  1862  the 
two  tribes  numbered  708:  in  1867,  511 ;  in 
1877,  457;  in  1886,  334;  in  1906,  390. 

A  n  thou  tan  ta«.— Hennepin,  New  Diaeov.,  132, 1698. 
Authoataataa.— Shea,  Early  Voy..  101,  note,  isfil. 
Che- wm-rm—  Hamilton  In  Trans.  Neb.  State  Hist. 
Soo..  I,  75, 1885  (own  name).   Hoctataa.— Le  Sueur 

(1700)  in  Margry,  Dee.,  vi,  91,  1886.  Hotos- 
Bourgmont  (17*4),  ibid.. 898.  Houatoctotaa.— Bien- 
ville (1721),  ibid.,  386.  Huasiotos— Rannesoue  in 
Marshall.  Ky.,  I,  introd..  28.  1824.  Huatoctaa.— 
Ibid.  La  Zoto.-LewLs  and  Clark.  Dlseov.,  14. 1806. 
Mactotataa  — JeiTerys.  French  I>t>m.  Am.,  pt.  1, 
139,  1761.  Malatautes  —  MeKennev  and  Halt.  Ind. 
Tribes,  in.  82.  1*54.  Matokatagi I iatsi  hft,  MS., 
B,  A.  K.  t  Shaw  net*  name).  Matooteata. — I,a  Salle 
Exped.  1.1680)  in  Margry.  Dec.  ll,  95,  1877.  Mato 
tantet. — Hennepin,  New  Itiwuv.,  n,  47. 16'.»s.  Ma 
toute&ta  —  Im  Salle  (16*2)  in  Marjjry.  Wc,  I,  487, 

1876.  Metotonta — Hennepin.  New  Discov.,  II,  3u9. 
UVJ*.  Motanteea.—  La  Metairie  (I682i  in  French, 
Hist. Coll.  La..  It,  25, 1875.  Motutatak.— Gatachct, 
MS..  B.  A.  E.  t  Fox  nnmtM.  Octata.— Del' Isle,  map 
(17ul)  in  Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  1S58.  Octoctatas.— 
Iberville  { 170J  *  in  Marjjrv,  Dee..  IV,  598, 1880.  Octo- 
lacto.— Adelung,  Mithridates,  m,  271.  1816.  Octo- 
lataa. — .JefTerys  (1763),  Am.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776. 
Octootataa.—  Si  inn.  Hint.  Coll.,  I  ( 1850-66 ),  342,  ls72. 
Octotalea.— MeKennev  ami  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  III, 
82,  1854.  Octotaa.-Doc.  of  1701  in  Margry.  Dee., 
IV,  587,  1880.    OctoUU.— Do   l  isle,   map  of  Lu. 

(1701)  in  Neill.  Hiat.  Minn.,  185s.  Octotota - 
Vaugondy.  Map,  177K.  Olio's.  —  Brackeiiridge. 
Viewsof  La.,  70. 1815.  Ontotonta.-Cavalier  (1687) 
In  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  28, 1861.  Oteata.- Hennepin, 
Now  IMm  ov.,  map,  1698.  Ota-toe.— Donaldson  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1885.  II,  Catlin  Gallery.  7».  1KS6. 
Otheues  — MeKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Trillin. 
80, 1K54.  Otho.— Bourvrmont  (1723)  in  Margry,  Dec., 
VI.  402,  iNNi.  Othoe  —  Smithson.  Misc.  Coll.,  xiv. 
art.  6,  29,  1867.  Othonex.— Dunbar  in  Mag.  Am. 
Hist.,  IV,  248.  18H0.  Othouea.— JefTerys,  French 
Dom.  Am.,  pt.  1,  139, 1761.  Othouez.— I.<e  Page  du 
Pratz,  Hist.,  II,  251,1758.  Othoves. — Alce<lo,  Die. 
Geog.,  ill,  410,  1788.  Otoctataa.— Le  Sueur  (1700) 
in  Neill,  Hist.  Minn  ,  162,  ls5H.  Otoctotaa—  Margry. 
Dec.,vi, 396, 1886.  Otoe.— Irving, Sketches.  10,  I*. 
Otoetata  —  Long.  Exped.  St  Peter's  R.,  11,320,  1*24. 
Otontaata.  — Mapniette,  autograph  map,  1673, 
in  Shea.  Dlscov.  Mi«*..  1W>2.  Otopplata.— Margry . 
Dee  .  vi.  717,  1*86  (misprint).  Otoptata.— Brnyere 
(1742).  Ibid..  449.  Ototantaa.— Margry,  Dec.,  n,  191, 

1877.  Ototata— Crepy, Carte  de  V  Am.  Sept.  Otou- 
tanU.-lJi Salle <1682>  in  Margry. Dee.,  n,  215,lh77. 
Otoutantaa  Paote.— Margry,  ibid..  249.  Otto  - 
Arrow  smith,  Map.  17%.  Ottoaa.— MeKenney  in 
Ind.  Art.  Rep.,  90,  1825.  Ottoea.-Low is  and 
(  lark,  Discov.,  14.  1806.  Ottooa.— Schermerhorn 
(1812)  in  Mans.  Hist.  Coll..  2d.  8.,  n,  10,  1814. 
Otto's.— Ibid.  Ottotatocs.-Du  Lac.  Voy.  dans  le* 
LonisiaiieK.  vil.  1805.  OttoUtoes.— Du  Lac  (1802). 
ibid.,  map.  Ottowai.— Hunter,  Captivity,  24.  1823. 
Otutaches.— Adelung,  Mithridates,  III,  271.  1*16. 
Ou  tan  tea.-  Harris,  Coll.  Voy.  and  Trav.,  I.  ma[>. 
685, 1705.  Outentontes. — Coxe.  Oarolana.  map,  1741. 
Toctata  — Ilx-rville  (1702)  in  Margry.  Dec.,  tv, 601, 
1S80.  Wa<iitada— Dorsey  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
vi,  pt.  1  420,  1892  (Omaha  and  Ponca  name). 
Wad  doke  tab  tah  —  Lew  is  and  Clark.  Diaeov.,  14, 
W)6.  Wa  dook-to  da  — Braekenrldge,  Viewsof  I  .a  , 
7  .,  W ii  do  tan  •  l..>ng.  Exped.  Rocky  Ml-  , 
i.  Lis,  !s-2;i.  Wadotata.— Dorsey,  Kanwi  MS.  voeah.. 
B.  A  F.  .  ls.s-2  .  Kansa  name).  Wagh  toch  tat  ta — 
Maximilian.  Trav.,  507,  1843.  wah  teh  ta-na.— 
Long,  Expe<l.  Rocky  Mts.,  I,  338.  1823.  W  aaioh 
taoes.— Keane  in  Stanford.  Com|»end.,  542,  187*. 
Wahtohtata.— Long  Exped.  Rocky  Mts..  i.  338, 
1823.  Wah-tok-tl  U  —  Ibid..  II,  lxxx.  Wah-tooh 
tah-tah  — Ibid..  363.  Waahd'*la.— Gatachet.  Kaw 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  B..  27.  187H  (Kansa  name). 
WatohtaU  — Don*ey,  Tciwere  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  K.. 
1H79  (  Dakota  name).  Watota.— Ibid. (own  name). 
Wajutata.— Dorsey,  Osage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1883 
Osage  (name). 

Otoacte.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
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sion,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Fanner,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

0  to  car  a.    See  Olotaraca. 

Otoeomanes.  Mentioned  with  the  Aita- 
coraanes  as  a  people  occupying  a  province 
which  had  been  visited  by  the  Dutch, 
where  gold  and  silver  was  abundant. 
The  locality  is  not  given,  and  the  province 
is  probably  as  imaginary  as  the  expedi- 
tion in  connection  with  which  it  is  men- 
tioned. See  Freytas,  Exped.  of  Pefla- 
losa  ( 1662),  Shea  trans.,  67,  1882. 

Otontagan.  An  Ottawa  band  living  be- 
'  fore  1680  on  Manitoulin  id.,  L.  Huron, 
Ontario,  whence  they  were  driven  out  by 
the  Iroquois. 

OtonUnu.- Lahontan.  New  Voy.,  L  98,  1708. 
Outwuu  of  Talon.— Ibid. 

Otopah  A  village  mentioned  by  Fon- 
taneda,  aboutl575  (Memoir,  Smith  trans., 
16,  1854),  as  reputed  to  be.  inland  and 
northward  from  the  coast  province  of 
Chicora  (a.  v.),  which  wasabout  the  pres- 
ent Charleston,  S.  C. 

Otowi.  An  extensive  prehistoric  pueblo 
situated  on  a  mesa  about  5  m.  w.  of  the 
point  where  the  Rio  Grande  enters  White 
Rock  canyon,  between  the  Rito  de  los 
Frijoles  and  Santa  Clara  canyon^  in  the 
x.  e.  corner  of  Sandoval  co.,  N.  Mex. 
The  pueblo  consisted  of  a  cluster  of  five 
houses  situated  on  sloping  ground  and  all 
except  one  connected  by  a  wall.  They 
were  terraced  structures,  each  house  group 
having  from  two  to  four  stories,  altogether 
containing  alx>ut450  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  and  probably  700  rooms  in  all.  The 
settlement  was  provided  with  ten  subter- 
ranean circular  kivas,  all  except  two  de- 
tached from  the  walls  of  the  dwellings. 
A  reservoir  was  placed  so  as  to  receive 
the  drainage  from  the  village.  Accord- 
ing to  the  traditions  of  certain  clans 
of  the  present  Tewa  of  San  Ildefonso, 
Otowi  was  the  oldest  village  occupied  by 
their  ancestors.  They  hold  in  an  indefi- 
nite way  that  prior  to  the  building  of 
Otowi  their  clans  occupied  small  scattered 
houses  on  the  adjacent  mesas,  and  they 
claim  that,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
mesa  water  supply,  removal  to  the  valley 
eventually  became  necessary,  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Otowi  people  founding  Perage 
on  the  w.  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  about  a 
mile  w.  of  the  present  San  Ildefonso. 
AssiH'iated  with  Otowi  are  numerous  cliff- 
dwellings  excavated  in  the  soft  volcanic 
walls  of  the  adjacent  canyons.  These 
eonsistof  two  types:  (1 )  open-front  dwell- 
ings, usually  single-chambered,  in  most 
cases  natural  caves  enlarged  and  shaped 
artificially;  (2)  wholly  artificial  dwell- 
ings with'closed  fronts  of  the  natural  rock 
in  situ,  usually  multi-chambered,  with 
floors,  always  plastered,  below  the  level 
of  the  entrances;  crude  fireplaces  beside 
the  doorway;  rooms  commonlv  rectan- 
gular and  well-shaped.    From  about  \  m. 


to  1  in.  above  Otowi  is  a  cluster  of  conical 
formations  of  white  tufa,  some  ."JO  ft  high; 
they  are  full  of  caves,  both  natural  and 
artificial,  some  of  which  have  been  util- 
ized as  habitations.  See  Hewett  (1)  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  vi,  641, 1904;  (2)  Bull.  32, 
B.  A.  F).,  1906. 

Otreouati.    See  Grangula. 

Otshpe  1 1.  The  second  Chilula  village  on 
Redwood  cr.,  tr.  w.  Cal. 

Ot-teh-petl.— Oihb*  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes, 
ill,  139,  1853  (Yurok  name). 

Otsmoghiyata  ('The  Sinew').  An  old 
and  prominent  Onondaga  chief,  com- 
monly called  The  Bunt,  a  man  of  strong 
yet  genial  character.  Ziesberger  first 
mentioned  him,  in  1752,  as  the  principal 
chief,  living  in  the  upper  town.  He  was 
called  Ozinoghiyata  in  the  Albany  treaty 
of  1754,  and  was  mentioned  almost  yearly 
afterward.  In  1762  he  was  called  chief 
sachem  of  Onondaga,  and  was  at  the  Pon- 
tiac  council  at  Oswego  in  1 766.  He  signed 
the  Fort  Stanwix  treaty  in  Oct.  1768,  and 
was  at  conferences  at  German  Flats  in 
1770  and  Onondaga  in  1775.  In  1774  he 
retired  from  the  chieftaincy  on  account  of 
his  advanced  age,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Onagogare.  (w.  If.  b.  ) 

Otaiquette,  Peter.  An  Oneida  chief  who 
signed  the  treaty  of  1788.  He  was  a  well 
educated  man  and  had  visited  I^afayette 
in  France,  but  returned  to  savage."  life. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  delegation  of 
chiefs  to  Philadelphia  in  1792,  where  he 
died  and  was  buried  with  military  honors. 
He  is  also  called  Peter  Otzagert  and  Peter 
Jaquette.  Klkanah  Watson  descrilied  him 
at  the  treaty  of  1788.  Peter  Otsiequette, 
perhaps  the  same  Indian,  witnessed  the 
Onondaga  treaty  of  1790.      (w.  m.  b.) 

Otskwirakcron  ( 4  a  heap  or  collection  of 
twigs').  A  traditional  Iroquois  town  of 
the  Bear  clan;  so  enumerated  in  the  list 
of  towns  in  the  Chant  of  Welcome  of 
the  Condolence  Council  of  the  league 
of  the  Iroqrois.  Nothing  definite  is 
known  of  its  tituation  or  to  what  tril>e 
it  belonged.  See  Hale,  Iroq.  Book  of 
Rites,  120,  1883.  (j.  x.  b.  h.) 

Ottachugh.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  x.  bank  of 
Rappahannock  r.,  in  Lancaster  co.,  Va. — 
Smith  ( 1629), Va., i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Ottawa  ( from  Adane,  '  to  trade ', « to  buy 
and  sell,'  a  term  common  to  the  Cree, 
Algonkin,  Nipissing,  Montagnais,  Ottawa, 
and  Chippewa,  and  applied  to  the  Ottawa 
because  in  early  traditional  times  and 
also  during  the  historic  period  they 
were  noted  among  their  neighbors  as 
intertribal  traders  and  barterers,  dealing 
chiefly  in  corn-meal,  sunflower  oil,  furs 
and  skins,  rugs  or  mats,  tobacco,  and 
medicinal  roots  and  herbs). 

On  French  r.,  near  its  mouth,  on  Geor- 
gian bav,  Champlain  in  1615  met  300 
men  of' a  tribe  which,  he  said,  "we  call 
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U*  chmeux  reteuez."  Of  these  he  said 
that  their  arms  consisted  only  of  the  bow 
and  arrow,  a  buckler  of  boiled  leather, 
and  the  club;  that  they  wore  no  breech- 
clout,  and  that  their  bodies  were  much 
tattooed  in  many  fashions  and  designs; 
that  their  faces  were  painted  in  diverse 
colors,  their  noses  pierced,  ami  their  ears 
l)ordered  with  trinkets.  The  chief  of 
this  band  cave  Chaniplain  to  understand 
that  they  had  come  to  that  place  to  dry 
hucklelierries  to  lie  used  in  winter  when 
nothing  else  was  available.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Champlain  left  the  Huron 
villages  and  visited  the  "Cheueux  re- 
leuez"  (Ottawa),  living  westward  from 
the  Hurons,  and  he  said  that  they  were 
very  joyous  at  "seeing  us  again."  This 
last  expression  seemingly  shows  that 
th<»se  whom  he  had  met  on  French  r.  in 
the  preceding  year  lived  where  he  now 
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visited  them.  He  said  that  theCheueux 
releuez  waged  war  against  the  Mascou- 
tens  (  here  erroneously  called  by  the 
Huron  name  Asistagueronon),  dwelling 
10  days'  journey  from  them;  he  found 
this  tribe  populous;  the  majority  of  the 
men  were  great  warriors,  hunters,  and 
fishermen,  and  were  governed  by  many 
chiefs  who  ruled  each  in  his  own  coun- 
try or  district;  they  planted  corn  and 
other  things;  thev  went  into  many  re- 
gions 400  or  500  leagues  away  to  trade; 
they  made  a  kind  of  mat  which  served 
them  for  Turkish  rugs;  the  women  had 
their  bodies  covered,  while  those  of  the 
men  were  uncovered,  saving  a  robe  of 
fur  like  a  mantle,  which  was  worn  in 
winter  but  usually  discarded  in  summer; 
the  women  lived  very  well  with  their 
husbands;  at  the  catamenial  period  the 


women  retired  into  small  lodges,  where 
thev  had  no  company  of  men  and  where 
food  and  drink  were  brought  to  them. 
This  people  asked  Champlain  to  aid  them 
against  their  enemies  on  the  shore  of 
the  fresh-water  sea,  distant  200  leagues 
from  them. 

In  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1667,  Father 
l^e  Mercier,  reporting  Father  Allouez, 
treated  the  Ottawa,  Kiskakon,  and 
Ottawa  Sinago  as  a  single  tribe,  lie- 
cause  they  had  the  same  language  and 
together  formed  a  common  town.  Ib- 
adds  that  the  Ottawa  (Outaoiiacs)  claimed 
that  the  great  river  (Ottawa?)  belonged 
to  them,  and  that  no  other  nation  might 
navigate  it  without  their  consent.  It 
was,  for  this  reason,  he  continues,  that 
although  very  different  in  nationality  all 
those  who  went  to  the  French  to  trade 
bore  the  name  Ottawa,  under  whose  aus- 
pices the  journey  was  undertaken.  He 
adds  that  the  ancient  habitat  of  the  Ot- 
tawa had  been  a  quarter  of  L.  Huron, 
whence  the  fear  of  the  Iroquois  drove 
them,  and  whither  were  borne  all  their 
longings,  as  it  were,  to  their  native  coun- 
try. Of  the  Ottawa  the  Father  says: 
"They  were  little  disposed  toward  the 
faith,  for  they  were  too  much  given  to 
idolatry,  sutierstitions,  fables,  polygamy, 
looseness  of  the  marriage  tie,  ana  to  all 
manner  of  license,  which  caused  them  to 
drop  all  native  decency." 

According  to  tradition  (see  Chippeuw) 
the  Ottawa,  Chippewa,  and  Potawatomi 
tribes  of  the  Algonquian  family  were 
formerly  one  peojile  wno  came  from  some 
point  n.  of  the  great  lakes  and  ser- 
rated at  Mackinaw,  Mich.  The  Ottawa 
were  located  by  the  earliest  writers  and 
also  by  tradition  on  Mauitoulin  id.  and 
along  the  n.  ami  s.  shore  of  Georgian  liay. 

Father  Dablon,  superior  of  the  Hus- 
sions of  the  rpper  Algonkin  in  1670, 
said:  "We  call  these  |ieople  Upper  Algon- 
kin to  distinguish  them  from  the  Lower 
Algonkin  who  are  lower  down,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tadousacand  Quebec.  People 
commonly  give  them  the  name  Ottawa, 
because,  of  more  than  30  different  tribes 
which  are  found  in  these  countries,  the 
first  that  descended  to  the  French  settle- 
ments were  the  Ottawa,  whose  name 
remained  afterward  attached  to  all  the 
others."  The  Father  adds  that  the  Sault- 
eurs,  or  PahoiiitingKach  Irini,  whose 
native  country  was  at  the  Sault  Sainte 
Marie,  numbering  500  souls,  had  adopted 
three  other  tribes,  making  to  them  a  ces- 
sion of  the  rights  of  their  own  native 
country,  and  also  that  the  people  who 
were  called  Noquet  ranged,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting,  along  the  s.  side  of  L. 
Superior,  whence  they  originally  came; 
and  the  Chippewa  (Outcibous)  and  the 
Marameg  from  the  n.  side  of  the  same 
lake,  which  they  regarded  as  their  native 
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The  Ottawa  were  at  Chagaouami- 
gong  or  La  Pointe  de  Sainte  Esprit  in 
1670  (Jes.  Rel.  1670,  83,  1858). 

Father  Le  Mercier  (Jes.  Rel.  1654), 
speaking  of  a  flotilla  of  canoes  from 
trie  "upper  nations,"  says  that  they 
were  "partly  Ondataouaouat,  of  the  Al- 
gonquine  language,  whom  we  call  'lea 
Cheueux  releuez.  '  And  in  the  Relation 
for  1665  the  same  Father  says  of  the 
Ottawa  that  they  were  better  merchants 
than  warriors. 

In  a  letter  of  1723,  Father  Sebastien 
Rasles  says  that  he  learned  while  among 
the  Ottawa  that  they  attributed  to  them- 
selves an  origin  as  senseless  as  it  was 
ridiculous.  They  informed  him  that  they 
were  derived  from  three  families,  each 
composed  of  500  persons.  The  first  was 
that  of  Michabou  (see  Nanaftozho),  or  the 
Great  Hare,  representing  him  to  be  a 
gigantic  man  who  laid  nets  in  18  fathoms 
of  water  which  reached  only  to  his  arm- 
pits and  who  was  born  in  the  island  of 
Michilimackinac,  and  formed  the  earth 
and  invented  tish-nets  after  carefully 
watching  a  spider  weaving  its  web  for 
taking  flies;  among  other  things  he 
decreed  that  his  descendants  should  burn 
their  dead  and  scatter  their  ashes  in  the 
air,  for  if  they  failed  to  do  this,  the  snow 
would  cover  the  ground  continuously  and 
the  lakes  would  remain  frozen.  The 
second  family  was  that  of  the  Namepich, 
or  Caq),  which,  having  spawned  its  eggs 
on  the  shore  of  a  river  and  the  sun  cast- 
ing its  rays  on  them,  a  woman  was  thus 
formed  from  whom  thev  claimed  descent. 
The  third  family  was  that  of  the  Bear's 
paw,  but  no  explanation  was  given  of  the 
manner  in  which  its  genesis  took  place. 
But  when  a  bear  was  killed  a  feast  of  its 
own  flesh  was  given  in  its  honor  and  an 
address  was  made  to  it  in  these  terms: 
"Have  thou  no  thoughts  against  us,  be- 
cause we  have  killea  thee;  thou  hast 
sense  and  courage;  thou  seest  that  our 
children  are  suffering  from  hunger;  they 
love  thee,  and  so  wish  to  cause  thee  to 
enter  their  bodies;  and  is  it  not  a  glorious 
thing  to  be  eaten  by  the  children  of 
captains?"  The  first  two  families  bury 
their  dead  (Lettres  Edif.,  iv,  106, 
1819). 

It  has  been  stated  by  Charlevoix  ai.d 
others  that  when  they  first  became  known 
to  the  French  they  lived  on  Ottawa  r. 
This,  however,  is  an  error,  due  to  the 
twofold  use  of  the  name,  the  one  generic 
and  the  other  specific,  as  is  evident  from 
the  statements  by  Charnplain  and  the 
Jesuit  Relations  (see  Shea  in  Charlevoix, 
New  France,  u,  270,  1866);  this  early 
home  was  n.  and  w.  of  the  Huron  territory. 
No  doubt  Ottawa  r.,  which  they  fre- 
quently visited  and  were  among  the  first 
western  tribes  to  navigate  in  trading  ex- 
peditions to  the  French  settlements, 


was  named  from  the  Ottawa  generieally 
so  called,  not  from  the  specific  people 
named  Ottawa.    There  is  unquestioned 
documentary  evidence  that  as  early  as 
16135  a  portion  of  the  Ottawa  lived  on 
Manitoulin  id.    Father  Vimont,  in  the 
Jesuit  Relation  for  1640, 34, 1858,  says  that 
"south  of  the  Amikwa  [Beaver  Nation] 
there  is  an  island  [Manitoulin]  in  that 
fresh  water  sea  [L.  Huron],  about  30 
leagues  in  length,  inhabited  by  the  Outa- 
ouan  [Ottawa],  who  are  a  people  come 
from  the  nation  of  the  Standing  Hair 
[Cheueux  Releuezl."    This  information 
he  received  from  Nieolet,  who  visited  the 
Ottawa  there  in  1635.    On  the  DuCreux 
map  of  1660,  on  a  large  island  approxi- 
mating the  location  of  Manitoulin  id.,  the 
"  natio  surrectorum  capillorum,"  i.  e.  the 
Cheveux  Releves,  or  Ottawa,  is  placed. 
They  were  allies  and  firm  friends  of  the 
French  and  the  Hurons,  and  conducted  an 
active  trade  between  the  western  tribes 
and  the  French.    After  the  destruction 
of  the  Hurons,  in  1648-49,  the  Iroquois 
turned  their  arms  against  the  Ottawa,  who 
fled  with  a  remnant  of  the  Hurons  to  the 
islands  at  the  entrance  of  Green  bay. 
where  the  Potawatomi,  who  had  preceded 
the  Ottawa  and  settled  on  these  islands, 
received  the  fugitives  with  open  arms  and 
granted  them  a  home.    However,  their 
residence  here  was  but  temi>orary ,  as  they 
moved  westward  a  few  years  afterw  ard,  a 
part  going  to  Keweenaw  bay,  w  here  thev 
were  found  in  1660  by  Father  Menard, 
while  another  i>art  fled  with  a  band  of 
Hurons  to  the  Mississippi,  and  settled  on 
an  island  near  the  entrance  of  L.  Pepin. 
Driven  away  by  the  Sioux,  whom  tney 
had  unwisely  attacked,  they  moved  n.  to 
Black  r.,  Wis.,  at  the  head  of  which  the 
Hurons  built  a  fort,  while  the  Ottawa 
pushed  eastward  and   settled    on  the 
shore  of  Chaouamegon  bay.    They  were 
soon  followed,  by  the  missionaries,  who 
established  among  them  the  mission  of 
St  Esprit.    Harassed  by  the  Sioux,  and 
a  promise  of  protection  by  the  French 
having  been  obtained,  they  returned  in 
1670-71  to  Manitoulin  id.  in  L.  Huron. 
According  to  the  records,  Father  A  llouez, 
in  1668-6t>,  succeeded  in  converting  the 
Kiskakon  band  atChaquamegon,  but  the 
Sinago  and  Keinouche  remained  deaf  to 
his  appeals.    On  their  return  to  Mani- 
toulin the  French   fathers  established 
among  them  the  mission  of  St  Simon. 
There  is  a  tradition  that    Lac  Court 
Oreilles  was  formerly  called  Ottawa  lake 
lieeause  a  band  of  the  Ottawa  dwelt  on  its 
shores,  until  they  were  forced  to  move  by 
the  attacks  of  the  Sioux  (  Brunson  in  Wis. 
Hist.  Coll.,  iv).    Their  stay  on  Manitou- 
lin id.  was  brief;  by  1680  "most  of  them 
had  joined  the  Hurons  at  Mackinaw, 
about  the  station  established  by  Mar- 
quette in  1671. 
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The  two  tribes  lived  together  until 
about  1700,  when  the  Hurons  removed 
to  the  vicinity  of  Detroit,  while  a  portion 
of  the  Ottawa  about  this  time  seems  to 
have  obtained  a  foothold  on  the  w.  shore 
of  L.  Huron  between  Saginaw  bay  and 
Detroit,  where  the  Potawatomi  were 
probably  in  clone  union  with  them.  Four 
divisions  of  the  tribe  were  represented 
bv  a  deputy  at  the  treaty  signed  at  Mon- 
treal in  1700.  The  band  which  had 
moved  to  the  s.  e.  part  of  the  lower 
Michigan  peninsula  returned  to  Macki- 
naw alxmt  1706.  Soon  afterward  the 
chief  seat  of  a  portion  of  the  tribe  was 
fixed  at  Waganakisi  (L'Arbre  Croche), 
near  the  lower  end  of  L.  Michigan. 
From  this  point  they  spread  in  every 
direction,  the  majority  settling  along  the 
e.  shore  of  the  lake,  aw  far  s.  as  St  Joseph 
r.,  while  a  few  found  their  way  into  s. 
Wisconsin  and  n.  e.  Illinois.  In  the  n. 
they  shared  Manitoulin  id.  and  the  n. 
shore  of  L.  Huron  with  the  Chippewa, 
and  in  the  s.  e.  their  villages  alternated 
with  those  of  their  old  allies  the  Hurons, 
now  called  Wyandot,  along  the  shore  of 
L.  Erie  from  Detroit  to  the  vicinity  of 
Beaver  cr.  in  Pennsylvania.  They  took 
an  active  part  in  all  the  Indian  wars  of 
that  region  up  to  the  close  of  the  War  of 
1812.  The  celebrated  chief  Pontiac  was 
a  member  of  this  tribe,  and  Pontiac's 
war  of  1763,  waged  chiefly  around  De- 
troit, is  a  prominent  event  in  their  his- 
tory. A  small  part  of  the  tribe  which 
refused  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  removed  to  Canada,  and 
together  with  some  Chippewa  and  Pota- 
watomi, is  now  nettled  on  Walpole  id.  in 
L.  St  Clair.  The  other  Ottawa  in  Cana- 
dian territory  are  on  Manitoulin  and 
Cockburn  ids.  and  the  adjacent  shore  of 
L.  Huron. 

All  the  Ottawa  lands  along  the  w. 
shore  of  L.  Michigan  were  ceded  by  va- 
rious treaties,  ending  with  the  Chicago 
*  treaty  of  Sept.  26,  1833,  wherein  they 
agreed  to  remove  to  lands  granted  them 
on  Missouri  r.  in  the  n.  e.  corner  of 
Kaunas.  Other  bands,  known  as  the  Ot- 
tawa of  Blanchard's  fork  of  Great  Au- 
glaize r.,  and  of  Roche  de  Beuf  on 
Maumee  r.,  resided  in  Ohio,  but  these 
removed  w.  of  the  Mississippi  about  1832 
and  are  now  living  in  Oklahoma.  The 

?:reat  body,  however,  remained  in  the 
ower  peninsula  of  Michigan,  where  they 
are  still  found  scattered  in  a  number  of 
small  villages*  and  settlements. 

In  his  Histoiredu  Canada  (i,  190, 1836), 
Fr  Sagard  mentions  a  people  whom  he 
calls  "la  nation  du  bois."  He  met  two 
caime  loads  of  these  Indians  in  a  village 
of  the  Nipissing,  describing  them  as  be- 
longing to  a  very  distant  inland  tribe, 
dwelling  he  thought  toward  the  "sea  of 
the  south,"  which  was  probably  L.  On- 


tario. He  says  that  they  were  depend- 
ents of  the  Ottawa  (Cheueux  Keleuez) 
and  formed  with  them  as  it  were  a  single 
tribe.  The  men  were  entirely  naked,  at 
which  the  Hurons,  he  says,  were  appar- 
ently greatly  shocked,  although  s<-arcely 
less  indecent  themselves.  Their  faces 
were  gaily  painted  in  many  colors  in 
grease,  some  with  one  side  in  green  and 
the  other  in  red;  others  seemed  to  have 
the  face  covered  with  a  natural  lace,  per- 
fectly well-made,  and  others  in  still  dif- 
ferent styles.  He  says  the  Hurons  had 
not  the  pretty  work  nor  the  invention  of 
the  many  small  toys  and  trinkets  which 
this  "  Gens  de  Bois ' '  had.  This  tribe  has 
not  yet  been  definitely  identified,  but  it 
may  have  been  one  of  the  three  tribes 
mentioned  by  Sagard  in  his  Dictionnaire  de 
la  Lanme  llvrvniw,  under  the  rubric  "na- 
tions, as  dependents  of  the  Ottawa  ( An- 
datahoiiat),  namely,  the  Chiserhonon, 
Squierhonon,  and  Iloindarhonon. 

Charlevoix  says  the  Ottawa  were  one 
of  the  rudest  nations  of  Canada,  cruel  and 
barbarous  to  an  unusual  degree  and  some- 
times guilty  of  cannibalism.  Bacqueville 
de  la  Potherie  (Hist.  Am.  Sept,  1753) 
says  they  were  formerly  very  rude,  but 
by  intercourse  with  the  Hurons  they  have 
become  more  intelligent,  imitating  their 
valor,  making  themselves  formidable  to 
all  the  tribes  with  whom  they  were  at 
enmity  and  respected  by  those  with 
whom  they  were  in  alliance.  It  was  said 
of  them  in  1859:  "This  people  is  still  ad- 
vancing in  agricultural  pursuits;  they 
may  be  said  to  have  entirely  abandoned 
the" chase;  all  of  them  live  in  good,  com- 
fortable log  cabins;  have  fields  inclosed 
with  rail  fences,  and  own  domestic  ani- 
mals." The  Ottawa  were  expert  canoe- 
men  ;  as  a  means  of  defense  they  some- 
times built  forts,  probably  similar  to 
those  of  the  Hurons. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century 
the  tribe  consisted  of  4,  possiblv  5,  divi- 
sions.  It  is  rei>eatedly  stated  that  there 
were  4  bands,  and  no  "greater  number  is 
ever  mentioned,  yet  5  names  are  given, 
as  follows:  Kishkakon,  Sinago,  Keinou- 
che,  Nassauaketon,and  Sable.  I^t  Mothe 
Cadillac  says  there  were  4  lands:  Kis- 
kakon,  Sinago,  Sable,  and  Nassauake- 
ton  (Verwyst,  Miss.  Labors,  210,  1886). 
Outaoutiboy,  chief  of  the  Ottawa,  shak- 
ing at  the  conference  with  Gov.  de  Cal- 
lieres,  Sept.  3,  1700,  said:  "I  speak  in 
the  name  of  the  four  Outaouais  nations, 
to  wit:  The  Outaouaes  of  the  Sable,  the 
Outaouaes  Sinago,  the  Kiskakons,  and 
the  people  of  the  Fork"  (Nassawaketon). 
In  addition  to  these  chief  divisions  there 
were  minor  local  bands,  as  Blanchard's 
Fork,  Kajienatroene,  Maskasinik,  Nega- 
ouichiriniouek,  Niscak,  Ommunise,  Oton- 
tagan,  Talon,  and  Thunder  Bay.  Chau- 
vignerie  in  1736  distinguished  the  Ottawa 
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of  Grand  River,  L.  Nipissing,  Michili- 
niackinac,  Detroit,  and  Saginaw.  Accord- 
ing to  Morgan  the  names  of  the  Ottawa 
gen  ten  are  unknown,  but  Chauvignerie 
in  1736  mentioned  the  bear,  otter,  gray 
squirrel,  and  black  squirrel  as  the  totems 
oi  different  bands  of  the  trilie.  Accord- 
ing to  Charlevoix  the  Ottawa  signed 
with  a  hare  the  provisional  treat v  con- 
cluded at  Montreal  in  1700.  At  the 
great  conference  on  the  Maumee  in  1793 
they  signed  with  the  otter  totem.  In 
Tanner's  Narrative  is  given  a  list  of  18 
totems  among  the  Ottawa  and  Chippewa, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  which  are 
Ottawa  and  which  Chippewa. 

The  Ottawa  entered  into  numerous 
treaties  with  the  United  States,  as  fol- 
lows: Ft  Mcintosh,  Jan.  21,  1785;  FtHar- 
mar,  Ohio,  Jan.  9, 1789;  Greenville,  Ohio, 
Aug.  3,  1795;  Ft  Industry,  July  4,  1805; 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Nov.  17,  1807;  Browns- 
town,  Mich.,  Nov.  25,  1808;  Greenville, 
Ohio,  Julv  22, 1814;  Spring  Wells,  Mich., 
Sept.  8,  1815;  St  Louis,  Mo.,  Aug.  24, 
1816;  on  the  Miami,  Ohio,  Sept  29,  1817; 
St  Mary's,  Ohio,  Sept.  17,  1818;  L'Arbre 
Crocheand  Michilimackinac,  Mich.,  July 
6,  1820;  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  29,  1821; 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  Aug.  19,  1825; 
Green  Bav,  Wis.,  Aug.  25,  1828;  Prairie 
du  Chien,  Win.,  July  29,  1829;  Miami 
Bav,  Ohio,  Aug.  30, 1831 ;  Maumee,  Ohio, 
Feb.  IX,  1833;  Chicago,  111  .Sept.  26,  1833; 
Washington,  D.  C,  Mar.  2S,  1836;  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  June  5  and  17, 1846;  Detroit, 
Mich.,  July  31,  1855,  and  Washington, 
D.  C,  June  24,  1862. 

The  population  of  the  different  Ottawa 
groups  is  not  known  with  certainty.  In 
1906  the  Chippewa  and  Ottawa  on  Maui- 
toulin  and  Cockburn  ids.,  Canada,  were 
1,497,  of  whom  about  half  were  Ottawa; 
there  were  197  Ottawa  under  the  Sen- 
eca School,  Okla.,  and  in  Michigan 
5,587  scattered  Chippewa  and  Ottawa  in 
1900,  of  whom  about  two-thirds  are  Otta- 
wa.   The  total  is  therefore  about  4,700. 

The  following  are  or  were  Ottawa 
villages:  Aegakotcheising,  Anamiewati- 
gong,  Apontigoumy,  Machonee,  Manistee, 
Menawzhetaunaung,  Meshkemau,  Mich- 
ilimackinae,  Middle  Village,  Obidgewong 
(mixed) ,  Oquanoxa,  Roche  de  Ba«uf,  Saint 
Simon  ( mission ),  Shabawv wyagun,  Tush- 
quegan,  Waganakisi,  Walpole  Island, 
Waugau,  WoTf  Rapids. 

(.1.  M.     J.  X.  B.  H.  ) 
AhUwwth- Knno.  Wanderings  of  an  Artist,  23, 
1859.    Algonquin*  Buperieura.— Jes.  Rel.  1670.  78, 
1*58.    Audita  honato — McKenney  and  Hall.  Ind. 
Tribe*,  III,  79. 1864    Aadatahoiiata.— Sagard  (1632), 
Hi*t.  du  Can.,  i,  192.  1866  (Huron  name).  Anda 
tohata. — Coxe,  Carolana,  map,  1741.  Atawawaa. — 
Culden  (1727),  Five  Nations,  29,  1747.  Atowaa. — 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes.  V,  113.  1855.  Attawaa.— 
Afkin  ( 1812)  In  Minn.  Hist.  Soc  Coll.,  v,  460, 1885. 
Attawawaa.— Parkman.  Pioneers,  347, 1883.  Auta 
wa— Ahnaki  Speller  (1880)  in  Me.  Hint.  Soc.  Coll., 
ti . 247JH59.   A«t*iiaeka.-Clark,  Onondaga,  i.  204. 
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Can.,  I,  192,  1866.  Cneueux  releuea.— Champlain 
(1616),  CEuvres,  IV,  58,  1870.  Oourterriellaa.— 
Lapham,  Inds.  Win.,  II.  1870.  Dewagamaa.— Mc- 
Kenney and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  m.  79, 1854.  Dewa- 
*anaa.-Colden  (1727).  Five  Nations.  42,  1747 
(•mumblcrs':  Iroquois  name).  Xu'taki.-Oat- 
schet.  Fox  M8..B.  A.E.  (  Fox  name  i.  Oadauwaua  — 
I*arkmun,  Pioneers,  347.  1x83.  Octofrymiita — Fort 
James  conf.  (1683)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiv, 
773,  1883.  Odahwah  — Jones,  Ojebway  Inds.,  178, 
1863.  Odahwaug— Wamn  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist. 
Hoe.  Coll.,  v.  31,  1885.  Odawaa.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  V,  145,  1855.  Ondataouaoaat.— Jes.  Rel. 
1654.  9,  1858.  OndataouatouaL— Charlevoix,  New 
France,  11,  270,  note,  1866.  Ondatauauat. — Bros- 
sani  quoted  in  note  to  Charlevoix,  ibid.  Ondata- 
wawat.— Jes.  Rel.  1656, 17, 1868 (Huron  name,  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  Algonkin).  Ondatoua- 
tandy.— Jes.  Rel.  1648, 62. 1858  (probably  identical, 
though  Lalement  supposed  them  to  be  a  division 
of  the  Winnebago).  Ondoutaouaheronnon. — Jes. 
Rel.  1644  .  99. 1858.  Ond8ta8aka.—  Jes.  Rel.  1642.  10, 
1x58.  Oaoatakaea,— Doc.  of  1695  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col. 
Hist.,  IX,  596,  1855  (confounded  with  the  Onon- 
daga). Ontaanak.— Jes.  Rel.  1648,  62, 1858.  Ontao 
natz  — Hennepin  (1683),  La.,  Shea  ed.,  276,  1880. 
Ontdwawiea. — Clarkson  (1766)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  IV,  2t*>9.  1854.  Onttaouaotz.— Hennepin 
1683),  La.,  Shea  ed..  52.  1880.  Otahaa.— Smith 
1785)  quoted  bv  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes.  Ill,  554, 
853.  Otaoaa— Denonville  (1687)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IX,  336,  1855.  Otagaia.— Conf.  of  1751, 
ibid  .  X .  232. 1858.  Otaouaka  — Je*.  Rel.  1670, 6. 1x58. 
Otaoua.— Denonville  (1687)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
IX.336. 1855.  Otauaa.-Doe.of  1668 in  French.  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  II.  138.  1875.  0ta'wa.-«at»chet,  Ojibwa 
MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1882 (Chippewa  name).  O  ta  '  wa  - 
Hewitt,  Onondaga  MS.,  B.  A.  K..  18X8  (Onondaga 
name).  Otawaa— Denonville  (1687)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  in.  466.  1853.  Otawaus.— Albany  conf. 
(1726).  ibid.,  V,  791.  1855.  OUwawaa.— Ibid..  795. 
Otowaya  —  Pike.  Kxped..  pt.  1.  app..  63.  1810. 
Ottahwah  —  Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  v,  193.  1885.  0t-Uh-way.— Ibid..  282.  Otta- 
ouais  — Doc.  of  1759  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  X. 
982,  1858.  Ottaoaeta.— Perkins  and  Peek,  Annals 
of  the  West,  33, 1850.  Ottauwah. — Macau  ley,  N.  Y., 
II,  174,  1829.  Ottawacka.— Albany  conf.  (1726)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v.  791, 1855.  Ottawaea.— Cour- 
celles  (1671),  ibid.,  IX,  85,  1856.  Ottawaea — John- 
son (1763),  ibid.,  VII,  525,  1856.  Ottawagaa.— 
Goldthwait  (1766)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  1st 
».,  X,  122.  1809.  Ottawaiea.—  Croghan  (1760), 
ibid..  4th  s.,  ix.  249. 1871.  Ottawak.— I>ong,  Kxped. 
St.  Peter's  R.,  u,  151.  1824.  Ottawaa.— Writer  <»f 
16X4  quoted  by  Ruttenl>er,  Tribes  Hudson  R., 
171.  1872.  Ottawawa.—  Doe.  of  1695  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IV,  122, 1x54.  Ottawawaaa  —  Livingston 
(1687),  ibid.,  Ill,  443,  1853.  Ottawa  we.— Dongan 
(1687;.  ibid..  476.  Otta wawooea. — Doc.  of  168.8, 
ibid.,  665.  Ottawawa  —  Croghan  (1760)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  SOC.  Coll..  4th  B.,  IX,  250,  1871.  Ottaway. 
Schuyler  (1698)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv.  406. 
OtUwwawa.-Tanner.Narr.. 36. 1x30.  Ottaw 
;.— Ibid.,  315  (Ottawa  name), 
nan.  Pioneers,  347,  1883. 
Lang  and  Taylor.  Ren..  23,  1843. 
Livingston  (1687)  in  N.  V.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in,  «3, 
1853.  OttoTa -Mark ham  (1691).  ibid..  808.  Otto- 
waes.-Johnson  (1764),  ibid.,  vn.  674.  1*56.  Otto 
waia.—  Dongan  (ra.  1686).  ibid.,  Ill,  395.  1853. 
Ottowaa.—  Chauvignerie  (1736)  quoted  bv  School- 
craft. Ind.  Tribes,  in,  554.  1X53.  Ottowata.— 
Treaty  of  1829  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  164,  1873. 
Ottowaua.— Ed  wards  (1788)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  1st.  s.,  ix,  92,  1804.  Ottowauwaya. — Doc.  of 
1747  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi.  391,  1855.  Otto- 
wawa.-Lamherville  (1686).  ibid.,  in,  490,  1853. 
Ottowawe.—  Valiant  (1688).  ibid.,  522.  Otto- 
wawa. — Carver.Trav.,19, 1778.  Ottowayer. — Vater, 
Mith.,  pt.  3. sec.  3.406,  1816.  Ottowavs.  I  •  of 
Trade  (1721)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  v.  622,  1x55. 
Ottowoae.  —  Valiant  (168-X).  ibid.,  ill.  522,  1X53. 
Ottwaaae.— Dongan  (1686),  ibid.,  IX,  318,  1x55. 
Ouatawaia.— Jelleryx.  Fr.  Doms.,jpt.  1,  map.  1761. 
Ouatouax.— La  Barre  (1683)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
ix,  202.  1855.  Outaoia.— Vaudreuil  (17U8),  ibid., 
743.  Outaoiae.— Doc.  of  1748.  ibid..  X.  151,  1858. 
Outaonaca.— Warren (1852 1  in  Minn.  Hist.8oc.Coll., 
v,  407,  1886.  Outaouaca.-Jes.  Rel.  1671.  25.  1858. 
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OutaSaca.— Doc  of  1693  in  N.Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hint.,  ix. 
662,1865.  StaSace.— Doc. of  1695,  ibid.,  604.  Outaou 
aee.— Frontenac  (1673),  ibid..  95.  BtaSaea,— Mon- 
treal coilf.  (1700),  ibid.,719.  0uta8eee.— Ibid.,  720. 
Outaouagas.— La  Gallssonttre  (174M),  ibid.,  X,  182. 
1858.  Outaouaiee.—  Denonville  (1687),  ibid.,  IX, 
865,  1KV>.  Outaooaie.— Talon?  (1670)  quoted  by 
Neill,  Minn..  120. 1858.  OutaSaia.— Doc  of  1695  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  698,  1855.  8taaaia.-Doc 
of  1695.  ibid.,  601.  Outaouaka.-Jes.  Rel.  1656.  38, 
1858.  Outaouan.-Je*.  Rel.  1640.  34, 1868.  Outaou 
aoa. -Frontenac  (16*1)  in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX, 
146.  1855.  Outaouae.-Writer  of  16(30  in  Margry, 
Dec,  I,  56,  1875.  Outaaae.-Doc.  of  1746  in  N.Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x,  61.  1858.  Stasaa.— Denonville 
(1688),  ibid.,  ix. 384. 1855.  Outaouata.- Doc. of  1757. 
ibid..  X.  630, 1*58.    Outaouaue*— Doc.  of  1691.  ibid., 

IX.  521.  Ivy..  Outaouax.  — I.h  Bar  re  ,  1683).  ibid..  201. 
Outaouaya.— Writer  of  1690  in  Marten-.  Dec,  I, 
59,  1875.  Outaouea.— Frontenac  (1682)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX.  176. 1856.  Outaouoie.— Courcel- 
les  (1670),  ibid.,  788.  OutaSoia.— Doc  of  1695.  ibid., 
611.  Outaoutea.— Lambcrville  (1684),  ibid.,  269. 
OutaBuaa.— Beanbarnoi<<  (1744),  ibid..  1112.  Outao 
▼ace. — Creny,  Map,  ru.  1755.  Outaovaa. — Hennepin 
(16K3)  in  Ha  1 1  i-  Voy.,  It,  917, 1706.  Outaowaiea  — 
Boudinot.  Star  in  tbe  West,  212, 1816.  Outarwaa  — 
Lords  of  Trade  (1721)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v, 
621,1855.  Outauaea  —  Frontenac  (1682),  Ibid.,  IX. 
180, 1865.  Outauaa.— Denonville  (1686),  ibid.,  295. 
Outauiea — Parkman,  Pioneers,  347,  1883.  Outau- 
oia  —  Frontenac  (1682)  in  N.  Y.  Dor.  Col.  Hist.,  ix, 
182, 18*6.  Outavia  — Writer  of  1761  In  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc  Coll..  4th  8.,  IX.  428,  1871.  Outavoia.— Tonti 
(16941  in  Margry,  Dec,  iv,  4,  18*0.  Outawaea.— 
Coureelles  (1671)  In  N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist.,  IX.  79. 
1855.  Otttawaia  -Jefferj'H.  Fr.  Dom.,  pU  1.47, 1761. 
Outawae  -Talon  (1670)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
ix.  66.  1855.  Outawaaa.— Doc  of  1671,  ibid.,  ix. 
81,  1855.  OuUwawaa.-Writer  of  1756  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc  Coll..  1st  8..  VU.  117,  1801.  Outaway- 
Charlevoix.  Voy.  to  N.  Am.,  n.  47.  1766.  Outa 
wies.— Boudinot,  Star  In  the  Went.  100.  1816. 
Outawoia.— Doc.  of  1746  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 

X.  34.  1858.  Outduaoia.— Bouisson  (1699)  quoted 
by  Shea.  Early  Voy.,  45,  1861.  Outeonaa.— Chau- 
vlgnerie  (1736)  quoted  bv  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  HI,  554,  1853.  Outimace.— Imlay,  Went. 
Ter.,  292,  1797.  Outoatagaae  — Uihoutan  (1703) 
In  N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  606,  note,  1866.  Out- 
ouacka,— Coxe,  Carolana,  46,  1741.  Outouaea. — 
N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist.,  III.  489.  note.  1853.  Out- 
ouaia. — Parkman,  Pioneers,  347,  180.  Outoua- 
ouaa. — 8t  Cxwrae  (ra.  1700)  in  Shea,  Early  Voy., 
47,  1861.  Outouvas.— Perkins  ond  Peck,  Annals 
Of  the  West,  33,  1850.  Outowaca— Jefferys,  Fr. 
Dom.,  pt.  1.  map,  1761.  Outtamacke. — Croghun 
(1765)  In  Monthly  Am.  Jour.  Geol..  272.  1H31. 
Outtaoia— Vaudreull  (1703)  in  N.Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist., 
IX.  743,  1855.  Outtaouacta.— Hennepin,  Cont.  of 
New  Dlscov.. 129. 1698.  Outtaouats.— Ibid. .85.  Out- 
taaea.— De  Callieres  (1700)  inN.  Y.  Doc  Col. Hist., 
IX,  708.  1865.  Outtaouia.— Vaudreull  (1707),  ibid., 
810.  Outtauoia.— Vaudreull  (1704).  ibid.,  760.  Out- 
UwaaU.— Parkman.  Pioneers,  347.  1883.  Outta- 
waa.— Denonville  (1686) in  N.  Y.Doc.  Col.Hiat..ix, 
300.1855.  Outtoaeta  — Parkman,  Pioneerfl,347,1883. 
Outtouata.— Hennepin, New  Disco  v.,  87. 1698.  8on 
Uouana.-Hoc  of  1691  in  N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist..  IX. 
518. 1855 (confounded  with  the  Seneca).  Tawaa.— 
Campbell  (1760)  in  Maw.  Hist.  Soc  Coll..  4th  8.. 
IX.  357. 1871.  Tawaa.— Bouquet  (1760),  ibid..  322. 
Tawaws.— Trader  of  1778  quoted  by  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  m,  560,  1S53.  Tawaye.— Croghan 
(17(10)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc  Coll..  4th  a..  IX.  275, 
1x71  (Delaware  form).  Toulouca.— IjimlH-rville 
(1686)  in  N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist.,  III.  4*9,  1853  (mb> 

Lrint).  Towako— WalamOlum  (1H33)  inBrinton, 
enape  Ley.,  206.  188.')  (old  Delaware  name). 
Towakon  —  Ibid..  198.  Traders.— Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,  145,  1855.  Uda'wak — Catschet,  Penob- 
scot MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1887  (Penobscot  name).  XTkua'- 
yata.— Gtttsehet,  Wyandot  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877 
(Huron  name).  Utaobaes. — Bareia.  Ensayo, 
297,  1723.  Utawaa.— La  Tour,  Map,  1779.  Utawa 
was.— Colden  (1727).  Five  Nations.  22,  1747.  Uto 
vautee.— BareiH.  F.nsavo,  236.  1723.  Uttawa  — 
Colden  (1761)  in  N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist.,  vu,  667, 
1*56.  Waganha«re.-I>oc.  of  1699.  ibid.,  IV.  666, 
1854.   Wa^raahaea.-Livingston  (1700).  ibid..  69L 


Wagaaha'e.— Hunter  (1710),  ibid.,  v,  168,  1855 
('stammerers':  Iroquois  name).  Wagaaie. — 
Murkham  (1691),  ibid..  111,80*.  1853.  Wagannea.— 
Bleckcr  (1701),  Ibid.,  IV,  891. 1864.  Wagenhanee.— 
Weasels  ( 1693).  ibid.,  iv.  61. 1864.  Wagunha.— Gol- 
den ( 1727),  Five  Nations,  108,  1747.  Wahannaa  — 
Komer  ( 1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  IV,  799. 1854. 
Watawawiniaiwok.— Baraga.  Eng.-Otch.  Diet..  300. 
1878  (trans.:  'men  of  the  bulrushes';  so  called 


because  many  rushes  grew  in  Ottawa  r.). 
Wdowo.-Abnuki  Spelling  Book  (1830)  quoted  in 
Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  V(.  247.  1859  (Abnaki  name). 
W  uwaa.— Heckewelder  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc  Coll., 
2d  s.,  X.  128.  1823. 

Otter  Tail.  A  band  of  the  Pillager 
Chippewa  on  White  Earth  res.,  Minn., 
numbering  726  in  1906. 

Otusson  ( probably  from  titas&n,  '  bench ' 
or  'platform'  in  the  lodge. — W.  J.)  A 
former  Chippewa  village,  taking  it*  name 
from  a  chief,  on  upper  Huron  r.  in  Sanilac 
co.,  Mich.,  on  a  reserve  sold  in  1837. 

Otzagert,  Peter.    See  Otsiqiutte. 

Otzenne  ('intermediate  people').  A 
Sekani  tribe  living  between  the  Saschut- 
kenne  and  the  Tselone  on  the  w.  side  of 
the  Kockv  mts.,  Brit.  Col. 

Oteen  ne  —  Morice  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst..  29.  1*93. 

Oaabanghirea.  One  of  several  towns 
situated  close  together,  apparently-  on 
Ohio  r.  c.  one  of  its  tributaries,  on  Mar- 
quette's map  of  1673  as  given  by  Theve- 
not  (but  not  on  the  true  map  as  given 
by  Shea,  Discov.  and  Kxpl.  Miss.  Val., 
1852).  It  is  possible  that  the  name  refers 
to  the  Ouabano;  but  the  way  in  which 
these  towns  are  located  on  the  map 
Bhowi  that  their  situation  is  mere  guess- 
work. 

Onabano  ( A lgonquian :  1  eastern ' ;  cf.  A  6- 
ruiki).  An  unidentified  tribe  or  band, 
probably  A  lgonquian,  encountered  bv  La 
Salle  in  1683.  They  traded  with  the 
Spaniards,  and  at  La  Salle's  solicitation 
visited  Fort  St  Louis  on  Illinois  r.  in 
company  with  the  Shawnee  and  Chaakpe. 
They  appear  to  have  come  from  the  S. 
Oabano.— La  Salle  (1683)  in  Margry.  Dec.  11.  314. 
1877.  Oufttaaa— Memoir  of  1706  in  N.  Y.  Doc 
Ool,  Hist..  IX,  799,  1855. 

Ouachita.  A  former  tribe,  apparently 
Caddoan,  residing  on  Black  or  Ouachita 
rM  in  k.  e.  I>ouisiana.  Bienville  in  1700 
encountered  some  of  them  carrying  salt 
to  the  Taensa,  with  whom  he  says  they 
were  intending  to  live.  I  Ater  he  reached 
the  main  Ouachita  village,  which  he  found 
to  comprise  al>out  B  houses  and  to  con- 
tain about  70  men.  It  would  seem  that 
the  tril>e  sul>sequently  retired  before  the 
Chickasaw  and  settled  among  the  Natch- 
itoch,  their  identity  being  soon  after- 
ward lost.  They  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Wichita.  (J.  r.  s. ) 
Ouachi bee  — Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  128,  1816. 
Ouachita.— La  Harpe  (1719)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  in,  1*.  1851.  Ooaohitea.— Du  Pratz,  Hist.  Lou- 
isiane.  318.  1774.  Oaasitaa.— Tonti  (1690)  in 
French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  1,  72.  1846.  Ouassitaa  — 
IVnicaut  (1712)  in  Margry.  Dec,  v.  497.  ls*S. 
Ouatchita.—  Iberville  (1700),  ibid.,  IV,  414.  1*80. 
Quachita.— Rovce  in  18th  Rep.  B.A.E.. 
1900  Wouachita  —  Ann.  de  la  Prop,  d 
11.  384,  ca.  1825. 


B.A.E..  Lm.  map. 
Prop,  de  la  Foi, 
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Ouadaongeonnmton.  Mentioned  bv  Al- 
cedo  (Die.  Geog.,  hi,  416,  1788)  as  an 
Indian  settlement  of  Louisiana,  "in  the 
territory  of  the  Sioux  of  the  west."  The 
name  is'  possibly  a  synonym  of  Wea. 

Ouade  A  village  in  Georgia,  about 
1564,  near  the  coast,  apparently  on  or 
near  lower  Altamaha  r.  De  Bry  (Brev. 
Narr.,  ii,  map,  1591)  locates  it  on  the 
coast  of  South  Carolina,  s.  of  Ft  8t  Helena. 
The  name  may  be  a  dialectic  form  of 
Guale,  q.  v. 

Onaleanicou.  A  tribe  mentioned  by 
Coxe  (Carolana,  48,  1741),  in  connection 
with  the  Foxes  and  Menominee,  as  living 
on  Wisconsin  r.,  Wis.  The  word  may  be 
a  corrupted  form  of  Iliniouec  (Illinois) 
or  may  possibly  refer  to  the  Winnebago. 

Ouaiack'B  Band  (  Ou-ct-hick).  The  local 
name  of  a  Snake  band  formerly  in  Eureka 
valley,  e.  Oreg.— Drew  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 

Ouanakina.  Mentioned  by  Smith  ( Bou- 
quet's Exped.,  70,  1766)  as  a  tribe  prob- 
ably associated  with  the  Creeks  and  num- 
bering 300.  Schoolcraft  includes  them 
under  the  heading  "Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower  Creeks."  It  is  possible  that  they 
are  identical  with  the  Wewoka  (q.  v.) 
who  lived  on  Wenoka  ex.,  Elmore  co., 
Ala.  (c.  t.  ) 

Onaaikins.— Boudlnot,  Star  in  the  West,  128.  1816. 
Ouanikiiia.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe*.  Ill,  667. 1863. 

Ouananiche.  A  species  of  salmon  I  Sal- 
mo  Milar  ouananiche)  found  in  the  waters 
of  e.  Quebecandpartof  Labrador.  Cham- 
bers (The  Ouananiche,  50,  1896)  cites  26 
different  spellings,  literary  and  popular, 
French  Canadian  and  English,  including 
unnanith,  ouininirhe,  wininish,  and  win- 
ani*,  all  of  them  corruptions  of  the 
French  Canadian  ouananiche,  which  form 
appears  in  the  documents  of  the  old 
Jesuit  missionaries.  An  English  uinanis 
dates  back  to  the  first  decade  of  the  19th 
century;  awenani*h  is  used  by  Bouchette 
somewhat  later.  The  source  of  the 
word  is  wanani*h  in  the  Montagnais  dia- 
lect of  Algonquian,  which  seems  to  be  a 
diminutive  in  -i*h  of  wanan*  or  aunnans, 
one  of  the  words  for  salmon  in  the  older 
language.  Dr  Wm.  Jones  suggests  a  cog- 
nate form  of  the  Chippewa  winlnhh,  'un- 
pleasant fat'  (ix/t  referring  to  unpleasant- 
ness), and  says  the  same  language  has  ivi- 
nUl  (animate),  'is  unclean.'   (a.  f.  c. ) 

Ouapou.  A  tribe  mentioned  by  La 
Salle  in  1680  (Margry,  Dec,  n,  60,  1877) 
as  living  in  lower  Michigan.  Probably 
Poue*,  or  Pons,  i.  e.  Potawatomi,  with 
the  demonstrative  prefix  ona.    (j.  m.) 

Ouasouarini  (probably  for  Aimslsiwlnl- 
nlviig,  'people  of  the  Bullhead  clan.' — 
W.  J.) .  A  Chippewa  tribe  living  in  1640 
on  Georgian  bay,  Ontario,  n.  of  the  Hu- 
rons  (Jes.  Rel.  1*640,  34, 1858).  They  are 
probably  identical  with  the  Ouassi,  found 


in  the  vicinity  of  Nipigon  r.  in  1736;  also 
with  the  Ouasaouanik,  spoken  of  in  1658 
as  a  well-known  tribe  living  near  the 
Sau  1 1  Ste  Marie.  The  Ouassi  were  found 
by  J.  Long  in  1791,  mixed  with  other 
Chippewa,  on  the  v  shore  of  L.  Superior, 
almost  exactly  in  the  locality  assigned 
them  by  Dobbs  in  1744.  Chauvignerie 
estimated  their  number  in  1736  at  about 
300  souls,  and  stated  that  the  catfish 
(bullhead)  was  their  totem,  which  was 
also  the  totem  of  the  Awausee  (q.  v. ),  one 
of  the  Chippewa  bands  at  Sault  Ste  Marie. 

Aouaaanik.— Jes.  Rel.  1648,  62,  1868.   Awaaatci  ».— 

Wm.  Jones  inf'n,  1905  (correct  Chippewa  form). 
Ouace — Chuuvigneriel  1736)  in  N.  Y. Dot*. Col.  Hist., 
ix,  1064, 1866.  Ouali.— Chauvignerie  ( 1736)  quoted 
by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe*,  in,  566, 1863(muprint ). 
Ouaaaouanik. — Jes.  Rel.  1668.  22,  1868.  Ouaaou- 
«nm  -Ji  -  Rel.  1640,  34,  1888.  Ouaaai—  Dobbs, 
Hudson  Bay,  3*2. 1744.  Waaawaaik.— Jes.  Rel.,  Ill, 
index,  1868.  Warns.— Long,  Voy.  and  Tra%\,  45. 
1791. 

Onenrio.  A  Huron  village,  situated,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1635, 
alKiut  1  league  from  Ossoesant1.  Father 
Jones  (Jee.  Rel.,  xxxiv,  255,  1898)  places 
it  in  Tiny  tp.,  about  3  m.  n.  e.  of  I  -a  Fon- 
taine, Ontario.  Its  people  had  previously 
been  a  part  of  those  of  Toanche  and  I  hona- 
tiria.  In  1635  three  feasts  were  held  here 
to  satisfy  a  dream,  the  description  of  the 
accompanying  ceremonies  giving  a  fair 
idea  of  such  performances  (Jes.  Rel.,  x, 
201,  1897).  In  1637  an  epidemic  caused 
great  distress  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ouen- 
rio,  carrying  off  many  and  creating  a 
desire  to  have  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
dwell  among  them.  In  his  Relation  for 
1635  Le  Jeune  says  their  cabins  were 
better  than  the  hovels  of  the  Montagnais 
and  were  constructed  like  bowers,  or 
garden  arbors,  of  which,  instead  of 
branches  and  grass,  some  were  covered 
with  cedar  lark,  others  with  broad  strips 
of  ash,  elm,  fir,  or  spruce  bark;  and  al- 
though those  of  cedar  were  regarded  as 
best,  they  were  very  inflammable,  where- 
fore so  many  similar  villages  had  been 
burned.  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Oueachekgagamiouilimy  (possibly  for 
Uehasha'taqamvrtnlrilwuQ,  'people  of  the 
ridge').  The  Caribou  gens  of  the  Chippe- 
wa of  Rainy  r.,  Minn.  St  Pierre  in  1753 
( Margry,  Dec,  vi,  649, 1886)  spoke  of  them 
as  near  Rainy  lake,  Ontario.       ( w.  j  . ) 

Onghetgeodatons  ('dung  village').  A 
village  or  subdivision  of  one  of  the  western 
Sioux  bands. 

Oiudachenaton.— Jefferys  (1763),  Am.  Atlas,  man  6. 
1776.  Onghetgeehaton.— be  l'lsle.  map  of  La. 
0700).  in  Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  164. 1868.  Onghetgeo- 
datona.— Le  Sueur  (1700)  in  Margry,  Dt-c..  vi.  87, 
1887.  Oughetgfodatona.— Le  Sueur  (1700)  in  Neill, 
Hist.  Minn.,  170,  1858.  Ouidachenatoa.— De  l'lsle. 
op.  cit.  Ouidaougeouaton.— Jefferys,  op.  cit. 
Ouidaougeoumatoa. — De  la  Tour,  map,  1779  (mis- 
print of  m  for  ti).  Ouidaougeounatcn  — Carte  des 
Vns*.  Angl.,  1777.    Ouidaugeounaton.-Dc  l'lsle. 

op.  cit 
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Ouheywichkingh.  An  Algonqaian  vil- 
lage on  Ixmg  id.,  N.  Y.,  probably  near 
the  western  end. — Doc.  of  1645  in  N.  Y. 
Dot  .  Col.  Hist.,  xiv,  60,  1883. 

Ouiatenon  (abbr.  of  wawiutianong,  'at 
iwwiiattin,'  i.  e.  4  the  current  goes  round' : 
whence  the  name  of  the  Wea  tribe. — 
Gerard).  The  principal  village  of  the 
Wea,  situated  on  the  s.  e.  bank  of  the 
Wabash,  just  below  the  mouth  of  Wea 
cr.,  in  what  is  now  Tippecanoe  co.,  Ind. 
It  was  headquarters  for  the  French  traders 
in  that  section,  the  French  Ft  Ouiatenon 
having  been  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  creek.  It  is  described  as  extending 
3  m.,  though  the  number  of  houses  it 
contained  was  but  70,  exclusive  of  the 
French  dwellings.  In  1777  this  was  the 
principal  Indian  center  on  the  Wabash, 
Ouiatenon  and  a  Kickapoo  town  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  together  con- 
taining 1,000  fighting  men.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  United  States  troops  under 
Gen.  Scott  in  1791.  For  forms  of  the 
name,  see  Wea,  (j.  m.    j.  p.  d.) 

Ouikaliny  (misprint  of  Onikaliny) .  A 
tribe  n.  of  L.  Superior  in  1697,  who  some- 
times traded  with  the  French,  but  gen- 
erally with  the  English  on  Hudson  bay. 
They  may  have  been  the  Maskegon. 
Gent  de  1  Outarde  — LaChesnave  (1697)  in  Margry. 
Dtk\.  vi.  7, 1886.   Ouikaliny.— Ibid.,  7. 

Ouinebigonhelini  (probably  for  Winl- 
bigoirfnlrilirug,  'people  of  the  unpleasant 
water.' — W.  J.).  A  tribeor  Iwind,  doubt- 
less of  the  Maskegon,  living  on  Hudson 
l»y  at  the  mouth  of  Nelson  r.  in  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century. 

Ouenebegonhelinia  — PobbH,  Hudson  Bay,  24,  1744. 
Ouinebigonheliai.— Ibid.,  23. 

Ouininiche.    See  (hutnaniche. 

Oajatespouitoni.  A  band  of  one  of  the 
Dakota  tribes  w.  of  Mississippi  at  the  close 
of  the  17th  century. 

Oujaleapioua.— La  Harpe  (1700)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  in.  27,  1851.  Oujaleapoitona.— Le  Sueur 
(1700)  in  Neill.  Hist.  Minn.,  170,  1868  (sig.:  'vil- 
lage divided  into  many  sin  nil  bands').  Oujale* 
poitoua. — Le  Sueur  quoted  by  Shea,  Early  Voy- 
ages. 104,  1X61.  Oujateapouetons. — Shea.  ibid..  Ill 
(*ig.:  '  village  dixperMMi  in  several  little  bands'). 
Oujatespouitons.— L»"  Sueur  (1700)  in  Margry,  Dec., 
VI.  W.  18*6.  Ouyatespony.— iv-nicaut  in  Minn. 
Hist.  Soe.  Coll..  II,  pi  2,  6,  1864. 

Onke«estigouek  (Cree:  ukl  *l*tlgwekf 
'  swift- water  people.' — Gerard ) .  A  Mon- 
tagnais tril>e  or  l>and,  known  to  the 
French  as  early  as  1643.  They  lived  about 
the  headwaters  of  Manicouagan  r.,  s.  of 
the  Papinaehois,  with  whom  they  appear 
to  have  been  in  close  relation.  They  are 
spoken  of  aa  a  quiet  and  |>eaceable  peo- 
ple, willingly  receiving  instructions  from 
the  missionaries.        •  (j.  m.) 

0cheaaigirinioo«k.— Kenne  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
626,  IkTn.  Ocheaaigiriniouek.— Album*]  (ro.  1 670 ) 
quoted  by  Hind,  Lab.  Penin.,  II.  22.  l««tt.  Ocheat 
rooeUih.— Kt'iine  in  Stanford,  Coinjiend.,  626,  ]K7S. 
Ocheat^ouetch  — Hind.  Lab.  Penin.,  II,  20.  1863. 
Ocheatigouecka.  —  Orepv.  Map.  ra.  1766.  Oucheaaigi 
riniouek.—  Jv*.  Rv],  1070,  13,  1868.  Oucheatigouek.— 
.'»>s.  Kel.  1665,  .'),  1858.  Oucheatigouetch.— .TVs.  Rcl. 
1664,  13,  1k68.  Oucheatigoueta  Hell  in.  Map,  1756. 
Oukeacatigouek  — Je*.  Kel.  1643,  38.  1858. 


Oukiskimamtouk  (probably  for  0ki*h 
manitiwog,  'whetstone-bird  people',  i.  e. 
'kingfisher  people').  A  clan  of  the 
Chippewa  of  L.  Superior.  Chauvignerie 
in  1736  noted  the  Oskemanettigons,  an 
Algonqnian  tribe  of  40  warriors  on  Win- 
nipeg r.,  having  the  fisher  as  its  totem. 
This  may  be  identical. 

Oakrotanettigona. — Chauvignerie  (1736)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hut.,  IX,  1054, 1865.  Oakemanitigoua. — 
Chauvignerie  (1736)  quoted  by  Sehoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  m,  556.  IK".:!.  Oukiakim&nitouk.— Jes.  Rel. 
1658,  2.',  1*58.  Uahkimani'tigog. — Wm.  Jones,  inf'n, 
1906. 

Oukotoemi.  A  Montagnais band ,  part  of 
whom  gathered  at  Three  Rivers,  Quebec, 
in.1641  (Jes.  Rel.  1641,  29, 1858).  Doubt- 
less a  i>art  of  the  Attikamegue. 

Oumamiwek  (Montagnais:  umiimiwek, 
4  down  -  stream  people.'  —  Gerard ).  A 
tribe  or  band  of  Montagnais,  closely* 
related  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the 
Rersiamite.  It  is  possible  that  the 
two  were  members  of  one  tribe,  each 
having  its  distinct  organization.  Shea 
(Charlevoix,  New  France,  n,  243, 1866), 
following  the  Jesuit  Relations,  says 
the  Rersiamite  were  next  to  Tadoussac 
and  the  Oumamiwek  inland  in  the  M.  e. 
The  Relation  of  1670  places  them  below 
the  Papinaehois  on  the  St  Lawrence.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  the  Papinaehois 
were  chiefly  inland,  protablv  about  the 
headwaters  of  Rersiamite  r.  From  a 
conversation  with  an  Oumamiwek  chief 
recorded  by  Father  Henri  Nouvel  (Jes. 
Rel.  1664 )  it  is  learned  that  his  people  and 
other  tribes  of  the  lower  St  Lawrence 
were  in  the  habit  at  that  early  day  of 
visiting  the  Hudson  Ray  region.  The 
people  of  this  tribe  were  readily  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  missionaries. 

Oumamioia.^Jes.  Rel.  1670,  13,  1858.  8mami8«k.— 
Je*.  Rel.  1650,  41.  1858.  ■maroiSekhi.-Jes.  Rel. 
1641.57,1858.  Oumamiwek,- Bail  loqnet  (1661)  in 
Hind.  Lab.  Penin.,  II,  20,  1863.  OumanioueU.— 
Hotnann  Heirs  map,  1756  Oocated  about  head  of 
Saguetiav  r.,  and  poxwibly  adistinct  trit>e).  Ouma- 
noia  — Hind.  Lab.  Penin..  II,  21,  1868  (perhaps 
quoting  a  writer  of  1664).  Ouramaaichek  — Je*. 
Rel.  1644,  53.  1858  (identieal?). 

Oumatachi.  An  Algonqnian  Itand  liv- 
ing lietween  Mistassini  ana  Abittibi  lakes, 

Queliec,  in  the  18th  century. 
Oumatachi— Jefferys,  French  Dom.,  pt.  1,  map, 
1761.     Oumatachiirioaeta  —  Im  Tour.   Map.  177» 
(should  be  Oumatachiriniouetz). 

Ounnashattakan.  A  Seneca  chief,  usu- 
ally called  Ounneashataikau,  or  Tall 
Chief,  born  in  1750.  He  signed  the 
treaties  of  1797  and  Aug.  31,  1826,  his 
name  appearing  as  Auashodakai  in  the 
latter.  He  lived  alternately  at  Squakie 
hill  (Dayoitgao),  near  Mt  Morns,  N. 
Y.,  and  at  the  latter  place.  He  died  and 
was  buried  at  Tonawanda  in  1828,  but 
his  remains  were  removed,  Juncll,  1884, 
to  Mt  Morris,  where  a  monument  bearing 
his  name  in  the  form  A-wa-nis-ha- 
dek-ha  (meaning  'burning  day')  has 
been  erected  to  his  memory.  He  is  de- 
wril>ed  as  having  l>een  a  graceful  and 
fine-looking  man.  (w.  M.  b.) 
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Ounontisaston  ('at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.' — Hewitt].  An  important 
Huron  village  visitetl  by  De  la  Roche  Dal- 
lion  in  1628  (Shea,  Cath.  Mis.,  170, 1855) 
and  mentioned  by  Sagard  (Can.,  m,  805, 
1866)  in  1636.  Its  location  is  uncertain, 
hut  it  was  probably  not  far  from  Niagara 
r.,  and  the  name  may  refer  to  its  situation 
on  the  ridge  facing  the  n.     (w.  m.  b.  ) 

Ouray  (said  by  Powell  to  be  the  Ute 
attempt  to  pronounce  the  name  Willie, 

given  him  by  the  white  family  to  which 
e  was  attached  as  a  boy;  other  authori- 
ties give  the  meaning  1  The  Arrow ' ).  A 
chief  of  the  Uncompahgre  Ute,  born  in 
Colorado  in  1820.  He  was  engaged  in  a 
fierce  struggle  with  the  Sioux  in  his  early 
manhood,  and  his  only  son  was  captured 
by  hi*  enemies,  never  to  be  restored.  His 


OORAV 


relations  with  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, so  far  as  recorded,  began  with  the 
treaty  made  by  the  Tabeguache  band  at 
Conejos,  Colo..  Oct.  7,  1863,  to  which  his 
name  is  signed  "U-ray,  or  Arrow."  He 
also  signed  the  treaty  of  Washington, 
Mar.  2,  1868,  by  the  name  U-re;  though 
to  the  amendment,  Aug.  15,  1868,  it  is 
written  Ou-ray.  He  is  noted  chiefly 
for  his  unwavering  friendship  for  the 
whites,  with  whom  he  always  kept  faith 
and  whose  interests  he  protected  as  far  as 
postri ble,  even  on  trying  occasions.  1 1  was 
mall  probability  his  firm  stand  and  the  re- 
straint be  imposed  upon  his  people  that 
prevented  the  spread  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  Ute  in  8ept.  1879,  when  agent  N.  C. 
Meeker  and  others  were  killed  and  the 
women  of  the  agency  made  captives. 


As  soon  as  Ouray  heard  of  this  outbreak 
he  commanded  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
which  the  agent  claimed  would  have 
stopped  further  outrage  had  the  soldiers 
been  withheld.  Ouray  at  this  time 
signed  himself  as  "head  chief"  of  the 
Ute,  though  what  this  designation  im- 
plied is  uncertain.  For  his  efforts  to 
maintain  peace  at  this  time  he  was 
granted  an  annuity  of  $1,000  as  long  as 
he  remained  chief  of  the  Ute.  Ouray 
had  a  fair  education,  speaking  both  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish.  His  death  occurred 
Aug.  24,  1880,  at  which  time  he  was  re- 
siding in  a  comfortable,  well-furnished 
house  on  a  farm  which  he  owned  and 
cultivated.  (c.  t.  ) 

Ousagoucoula  ( Choctaw :  '  hickory  peo- 
ple,' from  osmk,  'hickory').  One  or  the 
9  Natchez  villages  in  1699. 
Voym.— Richebourx  in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
in.  218.  1851.  OusacoucooU—  Iberville  (1699)  in 
Murjrrv,  Dec.,  IV,  179,  1880.  Walnut  Villaj*.— 
•  inyarre,  La..  I,  158,  1851. 

Oosint  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Outacity.  Given  in  documents  as  the 
name  or  title  of  a  prominent  Cherokee 
chief  about  1720;  also  spelled  Otacite, 
Otas8ite,  Outassatah,  Wootassite,  Wroee- 
tasatow. — Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
529,  546,  1900. 

Ontaouakamigouk  (probably  for  Odtfld- 
kamlguk,  'people  of  the  open  country  or 
land.' — Gerard ).  A  tribe  or  band  on  the 
n.  R.  coast  of  L.  Huron  in  1648;  probably 
a  part  of  the  Ottawa. 

Ouraouakmikouc  — Jes.  Re).  1668.  22,  1858.  Outa- 
oaakamlcook  Jon.  Rel.  1848,  62,  1868. 

Outassatah. — See  Outacity. 

Outaunmk  (corrupted  spelling  of  VU- 
nink,  from  uten,  or  utan,  'town,'  +  ink, 
'at.'— Gerard).  A  former  Muusee  vil- 
lage, commonly  called  Old  Town,  situated 
on  theN.  bank  of  Whiter.,  opposite  Mun- 
cie,  Delaware  co.,  Ind.,  on  land  sold  in 
1818.  The  Indians  have  called  the  place 
"site  of  the  town,"  or  "place  where  the 
town  was,"  and  whites  nave  mistaken 
this  for  the  name  of  the  town  when  it  was 
there.  (j.  p.  d.  ) 

Old  Town. — J.  P.  Dunn,  infn.  1907.  Ou-tau- 
nink.— Hough,  map,  in  Indiana  Ucol.  Rep.,  1882. 

Outchichagami  (Montagnais:  Ctchlka- 
ffami,  '  people  near  the  water.' — Gerard). 
The  name  of  a  small  tribe  living  n.  of 
Albany  r.,  in  Keewatin,  Canada.  Thev 
speak  a  Chippewa  dialect  fairly  well 
understood  by  the  Chippewa  of  the  x. 
shore  of  L  Superior.  (w.  j.) 

0tcitca"k6a»ag\— Wm.  Jones,  irifii,  1906.  Outchi- 
chagami.— Jenroy!i,  French  Dom.  Am..  I,  nap, 
1761,   Outohicbag-amionctz.— La  Tour.  Map.  1779. 

Outchou^ai.    A  l>and  that  lived  in  1640 

on  the  e.  sideof  Georgian  bay,  ( )ntario  r., 

and  probably  h.  of  French  r.    They  were 

connected  with  theAmikwa.  In  1736t' 
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were  living  at  Oka,  Quebec,  and  were  tie- 
scribed  by  Chauvignerie  :i-  a  clan  of  the 
Nipissing,  with  the  heron  as  their  totem. 
Achate.— ChauvUrnerie  (1736)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col. 
Hint.,  IX,  )•-  1855.  Achaque. — Chauvignerie 
(1786)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  lnd.  Tribes,  ni.  554. 
1853.  ArchoufueU.— Jcm.  Rel.  1648.61, 185H.  Atch 
ourek.— Jen.  Re).  1658,  'SI,  1858.  Atcboughc— Jes. 
Rel.  1618,  62,  1858.  AtohougueU.-^Je.o.  Rel.,  Ill, 
index,  1858.  Outchougai.-.l*-.  Rel.  1640,  34,  1858. 
Outchouffuet*.—  J. •-  Rel.,  Ill,  index,  1858. 

Outimagami(  Nipissing: 'deep-water  jieo- 
ple').  An  unidentified  Algonquian  trilje 
or  band  formerly  living  n.  of  L.  N*i pissing, 
toward  Hudson  l>ay  (Jes.  Rel.  1640,  34, 
1JJ58).  The  name  appears  to  be  identical 
with  that  of  L.  Temagami.       (a.  v.  c.) 

Onturbi  uturibi,  'turibi  [Coreqonn*  ar- 
tedii,  a  congener  of  the  white- fish*]  people.' 
— Gerard ).  A  former  Algonquian  tribe  or 
band  in  Ontario,  living  x.  of  L.  Nipissing 
and  wandering  to  the  region  of  Hudson 
bay. 

Otaulubia.— Ba<'i|ueville  de  la  Potherie,  Hist.  Am., 
II,  49. 1753.  Outoulouby*.— Du  Lhut  (1684)  in  Mar- 
Kry.  Dee.,  VI.  51. 1886.   OuturW.-Jw.  Rel.  1640.  84, 

Ouwerajje  ( Iroquois  name).  One  of  the 
5  Abnaki  villages  in  1700. — Bellomont 
(1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  758, 
1854. 

Ovens.  The  pit  oven,  consisting  of  a 
hole  excavated  in  the  ground,  heated  with 
fire,  and  then  tilled  with  food  which  was 
covered  over  and  allowed  to  cook,  was 
general  in  America,  t  hough  as  a  rule  it  was 
employed  only  occasionally,  and  princi- 
pally for  cooking  vegetal  substances.  This 
method  of  cooking  was  found  necessary 
to  render  acrid  or  j>oisonous  foods  harm- 


less and  starchy  foods  saccharine,  and  as 
a  preliminary  in  drying  and  preserving 
foo< I  for  winter  use.  Rude  camp  devices, 
such  as  baking  in  a  cavity  in  the  ashes, 
sometimes  incasing  in  clay  the  substance 
to  be  OOOked,  were  in  common  use;  sim- 
ple pit  ovens,  charged  according  to  a  deti- 
nite  plan,  and  ovens  with  a  draft  hole, 
the  latter  occurring  among  the  Pueblos, 
comprise  the  varieties  of  this  invention 
in  northern  America. 


The  Taculli  cook  roots  in  a  pit  oven, 
placing  a  layer  of  heated  stones  in  the 
bottom,  then  a  layer  of  food,  and  finally 
a  covering  of  earth.  Powers  says  the 
Porno  extract  the  toxic  principle  from 
buckeyes  by  steaming  them  underground 
for  two  or  three  days;  they  first  excavate 
a  large  hole,  pack  it  watertight  around 
the  sides,  burn  a  tire  therein  for  a  space 
of  time,  then  put  in  the  buckeyes  with 
water  and  heated  stones,  and  cover  the 
whole  with  a  layer  of  earth.  The  Hupa, 
Maidu,  Yurok,  ami  perhaps  most  of  the 
acorn-consuming  Indians  of  California, 
ctM>ked  acorn  mush  in  small  sand  pits, 
and  the  Tlelding  made  soap-root  ( Chlo- 
rognlum  ■pomcridiamtm)  palatable  by  cook- 
ing it  in  an  earth-covered  heap.  The 
Hupa  cook  the  same  plant  for  about  two 
days  in  a  large  pit,  lined  with  stones,  in 
which  a  hot  tire  is  maintained  until  the 
stones  and  surrounding  earth  are  well 
heated;  the  fire  is  then  drawn,  the  pit 
lined  with  leaves  of  wild  grape  and  wood 
sorrel  to  improve  the' flavor  of  the  bulbs, 
and  a  quantity  of  the  bulbs  thrown  in; 
leaves  are  then  placet!  on  top,  the  whole 
is  covered  with  earth,  and  a  big  fire  built 
on  top  (Goddard).  The  Indians  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  including  Vancouver  id., 
roasted  clams  in  a  pit  oven,  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  New  England  Indians 
followed  in  the  well-known  "clamltake  " 
early  adopted  by  the  whites.  Wherever 
camas  (q.  v. )  is  found,  the  Indians  roasted 
it  in  pits.  A  cavit  v  is  made  in  the  ground 
large  enough  to  hold  10  to  20  bushels, 
and  lined  with  pebbles;  the  pit  is  then 
filled  in  order  with  roots,  pebbles,  and 
grass,  upon  which  is  formed  a  hearth  of 
wet  clay,  over  which  a  fire  is  kept  up  for 
about  seventy  hours;  if  the  fire  burns 
through  the  Hearth,  which  is  indicated  by 
steam  rising  through  the  camas,  the  oven 
is  again  covered  with  clay  (Gibbs). 

Speaking  of  the  Powhatan  Indians, 
Capt.  John  Smith  says:  "The  chief 
root  they  have  for  food"  is  called  Tocka- 
whoughe.  It  groweth  like  a  flagge  in 
Marishes.  In  one  day  a  Salvage  will 
gather  sufficient  for  a  weeke.  These 
roots  are  much  of  the  great  n esse  and 
taste  of  Potatoes.  They  use  to  cover  a 
great  many  of  them  with  Oke  leaves  and 
Kerne,  and  then  cover  all  with  earth  in 
the  manner  of  a  Cole-pit;  over  it,  on  each 
side,  they  continue  a  great  fire  24  houres 
lH»fore  they  dare  eat  it.  Raw  it  is  no 
better  then  poyson,  and  being  rosted, 
except  it  l>e  tender  and  the  heat  abated, 
or  sliced  and  dryed  in  the  Sunne,  mixed 
with  sorrell  and  meale  or  such  like,  it 
will  prickle  ami  torment  the  throat  ex- 
treamely,  and  vet  in  somuier  they  use  this 
ordinarily  for  bread." 

The  Panamint  Indians  of '  California 
roasted  cactus  joints  in  pits,  also  mescal, 
and  the  Paiute  and  Siksika  cooked  poi- 
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root  (tobacco  root)  in  the  same  way 
(Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  697,  1857; 
Maximilian,  Trav.,  252,  1843);  the  Kut- 
chin  cooked  roots  in  the  same  fashion, 
and  even  the  Alaskan  Eskimo  roasted 
roots  of  the  wild  parsnip  in  underground 
ovens.  Some  tribes,  as  the  Pawnee,  Ka- 
rankawa,  and  Sioux,  simply  roasted 
small  portions  of  corn  and  meat  in  ashes; 
and  the  Yuma,  Zufii,  and  others  encase 
a  dead  rat  or  a  rabbit  in  clay  and  then 
put  the  ball  in  the  fire  until  the  meat  is 
roasted. 

The  Pueblos  carried  the  art  of  cooking 
in  pit  ovens  much  farther  than  any  other 
Indians.  They  had  large  community 
ovens  consisting  of  a  bottle-shaped  cav- 
ity excavated  in  the  ground  and  provided 
with  a  draft-hole;  in  these  great  quanti- 
ties of  green  corn  ears  are  roasted.  Sim- 
ilar ovens,  12  to  15  ft  in  diameter, 
found  among  the  ancient  ruins  of  the 
4>alt  River  valley  in  Arizona,  show  the 
effect  of  great  heat;  the  Apache  employ 
such  ovens  for  roasting  maguey.  Small 
family  ovens  with  draft  hole,  and  others 
consisting  merely  of  a  jar  set  in  the 
ground  and  covered  with  a  stone,  are 
still  used  by  the  Hopi.  These  are  heated 
with  a  tire  of  twigs;  a  jar  of  mush  is  set 
in  them,  the  orifice  of  the  oven  covered 
with  a  stone  luted  down  with  clay,  and 
a  fire  built  over  the  top  and  kept  burning 
for  about  12  hours.  The  Zufii  had  such 
ovens  lined  with  stone  slalw  but  without 
draft  hole,  and  also  a  pit  oven  in  which 
mush  was  baked  t>etween  slabs  of  heated 
stones.  The  dome-shape  ovens  of  stone 
plastered  with  clay  are  in  common  use 
among  the  Pueblos  (except  the  Hopi), 
and  the  Mexicans  of  the  Southwest,  out 
this  form  of  cooking  a pparatus  was  intro- 
duced from  Spain  by  way  of  Mexico. 
Some  of  the  Pueblos  had  an  oven  cult, 
in  Zufii  represented  bv  the  demon  in- 
spector of  ovens.    See  Pbod. 

Consult  Boas  in  Proe.  Brit.  A.  A.  S. 
1K90,  15,  1891;  Chesnut  in  Cont.  Nat. 
Herb.,  vn,  no.  3,  1902;  Cushing  in  The 
Millstone,  ix,  1884;  Coville  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  v,  354,  1892;  Dixon  in  Bull. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist.,  xvn,  pt.  3,  1905; 
Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  194, 
1877;  Uoddard  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub, 
Am.  Archieol.  and  Ethnol-,  i,  no.  1, 
1903;  Hudson  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  II,  775, 
1900;  Loskicl,  Hist.  Miss.  United  Breth., 
pt.  1,  108-9,  1794;  Maximilian,  Travels, 
252,  1843;  Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1891;  Morice  in  Proc.  Canadian  Inst., 
185,  Oct.  1889;  Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  111,49-50,  89,150,  1877;  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  697,  1857;  Smith, 
Works,  Arber  ed.,  1884.  (w.h.) 

Owaiski.  A  former  Seneca  village  near 
the  site  of  Wiscoy,  on  the  w.  bank  of 
Genesee  r.,  in  Allegany  00,,  N.  Y. 

3456  -  Bull.  SO,  pt.  2-07  12 


Ind. 

Aft\,  I.  158.  1832.  Ohhlaheu.-Procter.  Ibid.",  152. 
0  w»  m  ki. — Morgan.  League  Iroq.,  467, 1861. 

Owasse  ('bear').  A  phratry  and  also  a 
subphratry  or  gens  of  the  Menominee. 
Owi'im  wi'Jiihi'aaun  -Hoffman  In  14th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E..  42,  1896  (un'duhi'anun  .  phratry  ). 

Owassissas.  A  former  Seminole  town 
on  an  e.  branch  of  St  Marks  r.,  n.  w.  Fla. ; 

p.  100  in  1822.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec. 
Var,  364,  1822. 

Owcgo.  A  former  town  with  a  mixed 
population,  under  Cayuga  jurisdiction, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  Owego  cr., 
alniut  2  m.  from  the  Susquehanna,  in 
Tioga  co.,  N.  Y.  .  In  1779  the  village  con- 
sisted of  about  20  houses,  which  were 
burned  by  Gen.  Poor  of  Sullivan's  anny, 
Aug.  20  of  that  year.  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Awefen  — Esnaut*  and  Rapilly  Map,  1777.  Owa- 
go.— Livermore  t lTTy •  in  N.  H.  HiM.  S<x\  Coll., 
vi,  322,  I860.  Oweg*  — Map  of  1768  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vim,  1N.Y7.  Owegey  — (iuy  Park 
eonf.  (1775),  Ibid.,  561.  Owegi.— <iu»k'fcld  Map, 
1784.  Owmo.- Johnwm  Hall  eonf.  (17t;.">)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vn.  7JX,  1856.  Owety  — Houiann 
Heirs  Map,  1756.  Oweigey — Mt  Johnson  eonf. 
(1755)  In  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist..  VI,  984,  1856. 

Owendos  ('an  island',  or  possibly  for 
Ouendai,  'Hurons').  A  village  marked 
on  early  maps  on  the  headwaters  of 
Tuscarawas  or  Beaver  cr.,  in  Ohio  or 
Pennsylvania. 

Ovvendoes. — Aleedo,  Die.  Oeog.,  Ill,  274,  1788. 
Owendoca, — Ksnauta  and  Rapilly  Map,  1777. 
Owcndoa — Human n  Heirs  Map,  1756. 

Owhyhee.  Mentioned  bv  Ross  (Fur 
Hunters,  i,  83,  130,  1855),  with  Iroquois 
and  Abnaki,  as  if  the  name  of  an  Indian 
tribe,  menders  of  which  formed  a  party 
of  voyageure  on  Columbia  r.,  Oregon. 
The  name  however,  is  simply  an  early 
form  of  Hawaii,  Kanakas  having  made 
their  influence  felt  on  the  N.  W.  coast  in 
the  early  half  of  the  19th  century  and 
later.  The  name,  spelled  Owyhee,  sur- 
vives as  that  of  a  river  in  Nevada,  Ore- 
gon, and  Idaho,  and  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, a  county,  and  a  postoftice  in  the 
state  last  mentioned.  See  JIaicaiian  in- 
fluence. 

Owiyekami  {OuZ-l-ye-kumi).  The  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  Quatsino  on  Forward 
inlet,  Quatsino  sd.,  n.  w.  coast  of  Van- 
couver id.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Can.  for  1887,  sec.  n,  65,  1888. 

Owl's  Town.  A  former  village,  proln 
ably  of  the  Delawares,  on  Mohican  r.  in 
Coshocton  co.,  Ohio. — Hutchins  map  in 
Smith,  Bouquet's  Exped.,  1766. 

Oxidoddy.  An  Indian  name,  of  uncer- 
tain origin,  preserved  bv  herbalists  and 
"  herb  doctors  "  for  black-root,  Culver' s- 
root,  or  Culver's-physic,  Veronim  virgin- 
ica.  (w.  r.  g.  ) 

Oyak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  k.  shore  of  Kuskokwim  bay, 
Alaska,  just  N.  of  the  mouth  of  Kanek- 
tok  r. 

and   ViM  quoted  hy  Baiter. 
?.  Diet.  Alaska,  1W.». 
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Oyaron  {o-i-a'-ro*') .  The  common  Iro- 
quois name  of  the  personal,  and  some- 
times the  gentile  and  trihal,  tutelary, 
guardian  genius,  or  guiding  spirit  believed 
to  protect  and  watch  over  the  destiny 
and  welfare  of  every  [wrson  or  kindred. 

The  doctrines  connected  with  the  con- 
cept of  the  oyaron  lie  at  the  base  of  the 
activities  comprehended  under  the  rubric 
totemism,  the  key  to  which  is  the  idea  of 
guardianship  or  voluntary  protection, 
based  on  the  concept  of  primitive  man 
that  the  earth  and  all  that  it  contains 
was  brought  into  being  by  the  primal 
beings  of  his  cosmogony  solelv  for  the 
welfare  and  glory  of  man,  and  that  there- 
fore these  owed  to  him  the  duty  of  vol- 
untarily making  provision  for  his  welfare. 
It  was  a  dogma  of  this  early  philosophy 
that  the  oyaron  was  revealed  or  mani- 
fested itself  to  the  subject  in  a  vision  or 
dream,  either  before  or  after  birth.  After 
birth  it  could  be  ceremonially  acquired 
in  the  following  general  manner:  At  the 
age  of  puberty,  the  boy  under  the  tutor- 
ship of  an  old  man,  usuallv  a  diviner  or 
prophet,  and  the  girl  under  that  of  a 
matron,  withdrew  to  some  secluded  spot, 
in  which  tutor  and  pupil  lived  in  a  lodge 
built  for  the  purpose,  from  which  all 
persons  except  the  novice  and  the  tutor 
were  rigidly  excluded.  During  this 
period  01  strict  seclusion,  the  novice  was 
subjected  to  a  rigorous  fast  and  dosed 
with  prescribed  powders  and  decoctions, 
and  his  face,  shoulders,  and  breast  were 
blackened  to  symbolize  the  mental  dark- 
ness in  which  the  novice  or  initiate  then 
was  and  also  his  physical  want  of  occult 
power.  The  initiate  was  directed  care- 
fully to  observe  his  or  her  dreams  or 
visions  during  this  fast  and  to  report 
them  in  minutest  detail  to  his  tutor, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  give  attention  to 
the  behavior  of  his  charge.  In  the  ful- 
filment of  his  duty,  the  tutor  frequently 
conferred  with  the  ancients,  the  elders 
and  chief  women  of  the  clan  and  tribe, 
concerning  his  charge,  in  order  the  better 
to  choose  from  the  occult  hints  embodied 
in  the  dreams  and  visions  what  should 
be  selected,  or  rather  what  had  been 
suggested  in  the  dreams  as  the  tutelary 
or  guardian  genius  of  the  initiate,  on 
which  would  in  the  future  depend  the 
welfare  and  security  of  his  life,  his  oyaron, 
and,  lastly,  what  vocations  he  should 
choose  to  be  successful  in  after  life.  The 
oyaron  revealed  in  one  of  these  mysteri- 
ous dreams  or  visions  consisted  usually 
of  the  first  trifle  that  impressed  the 
imagination  of  the  dreamer— a  calumet, 
a  pipe,  a  knife,  a  bow  or  an  arrow,  a 
bearskin,  a  plant,  an  animal,  an  action,  a 
game:  in  a  word,  anything  might  become, 
if  suggest ed  in  a  dream  or  vision,  a  tute- 
lary or  an  oyaron.  But  what  is  funda- 
mental and  important  is  that  it  was  not 


believed  that  the  object  itself  was  in  fact 
a  spirit  or  genius,  but  that  it  was  its  em- 
bodiment, the  symbol  or  outward  sign  of 
the  union  su  twisting  between  the  soul 
and  its  tutelarv  or  guardian  genius, 
through  the  guidance  and  potency  of 
which  the  soul  must  know  and  do  every- 
thing; for,  by  virtue  of  the  oyaron  a  per- 
son could  transform  himself  in  shape 
and  size,  and  could  do  what  he  pleased, 
unless  checked  bv  a  more  powerful 
orenda  (q.  v.)  guided  by  a  more  astute 
oyaron;  it  was  the  subjective  being  which 
was  the  means  of  his  metamorphoses, 
his  enchantments,  whether  he  regarded 
these  changes  real  or  whether  he  was 
persuaded  that  it  was  the  soul  alone  that 
detached  itself,  or  the  genius  that  acted 
in  conformity  with  his  own  intention  and 
according  to  his  will. 

Tutelaries  had  not  the  same  efficiency, 
nor  the  same  scope  of  action.  There  were 
persons  more  favored,  more  enlightened, 
than  the  common  j>eople,  through  the 
guidance  of  genii  of  superior  potency, 
enabling  the  souls  of  such  persons  to  feel 
and  to  see  not  onlv  what  concerned  their 
possessors  personally,  but  to  see  even  into 
the  very  bottom  of  the  souls  of  other 
persons,  to  pierce  through  the  veil  which 
covered  them,  and  there  to  perceive  the 
natural   and   the   innate  desires  and 

f)romptings  which  those  souls  might  have 
lad,  although  these  souls  themselves 
had  not  perceived  them,  or  at  least  had 
not  expressed  them  by  dreams  and  vi- 
sions, or  although  so  expressed  in  this 
peculiar  manner,  those  revelations  had 
been  entirely  forgotten.  It  was  this 
ability  of  seeing  into  the  bodies  of  men 
that  gave  these  persons  the  name  saiot- 
katta  (Huron),  or  shayotgathmi*  (Onon- 
daga), or  agotinnnachen  (by  both  Hurons 
and  Iroquois),  the  first  signifying  'One 
who  examines  another  by  seeing,'  liter- 
ally, 'one  customarily  looks  at  another.' 
But  beyond  this  occult  knowledge  of 
hidden  things,  they  professed  the  fur- 
ther ability  to  i>erform  still  other  won- 
ders by  means  of  certain  chants,  songs, 
and  dances,  through  which  they  were 
enabled  to  put  forth  their  own  orenda. 
In  this  capacity,  a  person  of  this  class 
received  the  name  arendiouanen  (for/ia- 
rendioicanen),  a  compound  of  the  noun 
orenda  and  the  qualifier  -ivanen,  'large,' 
'great,'  'powerful,'  together  signifving 
'his  orenda  is  powerful,'  or  'one  whose 
orenda  is  powerful.'  Lastly,  the  inter- 
course of  the  persons  having  potent 
orenda  and  superior  oyaron,  with  spirits, 
especially  those  regarded  as  monstrous 
in  form  and  disposition  and  as  hostile  to 
the  welfare  of  mau,  gave  them  the  name 
of  agotkon,  'one  who  is  an  otkon'  (q.  v. ). 

Those  having  powerful  orenda  and 
possessing  the  protection  of  a  potent 
and  resourceful  oyaron  were  regarded  a* 
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wise  men,  knowing  both  human  and  di- 
vine things,  the  efficacy  of  plants,  rocks, 
on*,  and  all  the  occult  virtues  and  se- 
crets of  nature;  not  only  could  they 
sound  the  depths  of  the  hearts  of  other 
persons,  but  they  could  foresee  what 
would  come  to  pass  in  the  future,  read 
the  fate  of  men  in  the  signs,  wonders, 
and  omens  of  the  earth,  claiming  to  main- 
tain intimate  intercourse  with  the  gods, 
a  favor  of  which  less-gifted  person* 
were  quite  unworthy.  These  reputed 
favors  of  the  gods  added  to  an  austerity 
of  life  and  a  well-regulated  code  of  man- 
ners, at  least  in  appearance,  and  a  con- 
duct above  suspicion,  or  at  least  censure, 
gained  them  the  respect  if  not  the  fear  of 
all  persons,  who  consulted  them  as  ora- 
cles, as  sources  of  truth,  and  the  favored 
mediators  between  man  and  the  gods. 
They  could  foresee  the  success  or  failure 
of  w'ar  or  a  journey,  could  divine  the  se- 
cret source  or  cause  of  illness,  could  sug- 
gest what  would  make  a  hunting  or  a 
fishing  trip  successful,  could  discover 
things  lost  by  theft,  the  source  of  evil 
and  of  spells  and  enchantments,  and  they 
could  applv  their  art  to  exorcise  them, 
to  drive  them  away  and  to  apply  the 
proper  remedies  to  thwart  their  purposes. 
They  were  also  adepts  in  making  their 
calling  one  of  power  and  authority,  and  a 
source  of  profit  and  remuneration. 

The  person  whose  life  was  regarded  as 
being  under  the  protection  of  some  being 
embodied  in  a  material  thing,  in  this 
occult  manner,  had  leas  reason  for  appre- 
hension than  he  whose  life  was  so  pro- 
tected by  some  particular  animal,  for 
should  the  animal  die,  it  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  he  himself  incurred  the 
risk  of  a  like  fate.  This  belief  was  so 
strong  that  many  seemingly  proved  its 
truth  by  dying  "soon  after  the  known 
death  of  the  tutelary  animal.  This  con- 
nection of  things,  which,  although  alien 
to  man,  had  nevertheless  such  an  intimate 
relation  to  his  life,  sprang  from  a  motion, 
an  innate  impulse,  or  from  a  natural  de- 
sire of  the  soul,  which  drew  it  toward 
the  object  and  established  a  moral  union 
Iwtween  the  two,  upon  the  maintenance 
of  which  dependea  the  welfare  of  the 
person  and  the  peace  of  his  soul.  This 
desire  or  longing  for  something  seen  in  a 
dream  or  vision  was  very  different  from 
the  momentary  or  voluntary  craving 
which  sprang  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
object  toward  which  the  mind  was  di- 
rected; for  it  was  innate,  intrinsic,  to  the 
soul,  and  did  not  rest  on  any  knowledge 
of  the  need  of  the  thing  by  the  mind 
itself,  although  it  had  so  much  interest  in 
knowing  what  the  soul  desired  or  needed ; 
and,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  strange  that 
the  mind  should  not  know  an  vthing  about 
it,  should  the  tutelary  fail  to  express  itself 
through  dreams  or  visions. 


The  unfortunateconsequencesto  which, 
it  was  believed,  one  would  be  exposed, 
should  he  or  she  fail  to  provide  the  soul 
with  what  it  desired  or  required  as  in- 
dicated in  a  dream  or  vision,  compiled 
the  people  scrupulously  to  olwerve  all 
dreams  with  the  utmost  care  and  dili- 
gence, and  engaged  not  only  the  dreamer 
but  all  his  tribesmen  to  obtain  for  him  all 
the  satisfaction  that  he  could  desire  in 
the  fulfilment  of  his  dream.  This  was 
done  in  such  manner  that,  on  these  occa- 
sions, not  only  did  they  not  refuse  any- 
thing asked  of  them  (a  refusal  being" a 
stigma  of  the  utmost  infamy),  but  they 
went  even  farther  than  that  which  would 
have  given  satisfaction,  and  sacrificed 
their  most  precious  possessions. 

In  addition  to  those  tutelaries  belong- 
ing to  every  |>erson,  there  were  oyaron 
common  to  the  family,  the  gens,  or  the 
clan,  and  probably  to  the  tribe,  which 
were  placed  in  the  lodge.  Sacrifices  and 
offerings  were  made  to  them  of  dogs, 
other  animals,  and  various  articles  of 
food,  raiment,  and  adornment.  Warriors 
carried  their  personal  ot/aron  carefully 
wrapped  in  some  sacred  skin,  and  they 
did  not  cease  from  invoking  it  to  give 
them  victory  over  their  enemies.  The 
oyaron  was  an  efficient  aid  to  the  shaman 
in  all  things:  in  making  medicines,  in 
healing  wounds,  in  performing  the  mira- 
cles of  his  art,  and  in  exorcising  the  spells 
cast  by  other  shamans  and  in  thwarting 
their  enchantments.  The  sacrifice  or 
offering  was  a  very  important  part  of  the 
cult  of  the  oyaron,  for  should  one  have 
failed  to  make  in  its  honor  a  feast,  an 
offering,  or  a  sacrifice,  to  feed  it,  keep  it 
alive,  and  give  it  renewed  strength,  at 
stated  periods,  the  ot/aron  would  have  be- 
come angry,  ami,  \(  too  long  neglected, 
would  have  turned  on  its  owner  or  owners 
and  caused  him  or  them  troubles,  illness, 
and  probably  death.  It  was  a  doctrine 
of  this  philosophy  of  the  oyaron  that  if  it 
suggested  the  prohibition  of  anything 
during  the  treatment  of  a  patient  by  a 
shaman  and  this  prohibition  was  neg- 
lected or  disregarded,  the  patient  would 
invariably  have  a  relapse.  Of  such  a 
patient  the  Tuscarora  say  "one  is  be- 
oyaron-e<\"  (if  such  a  hvbrid  be  permit- 
ted for  illustration),  and  is  in  origin  and 
application  like  the  English  "bewitched." 
These  prohibitions  are  what  are  com- 
monly called  taboo.  This  transgression 
of  the  dictum  of  some  oyaron,  or  god, 
becomes  sin  in  the  higher  cults  of  man, 
and  this  fact  leads  to  the  understanding 
of  the  nature  and  genesis  of  the  concept 
of  the  taltoo. 

There  was  a  class  of  shamans  of  both 
sexes  who  cast  spells  and  enchantments 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  doing  evil,  for 
the  intent  of  executing  private  vengeance, 
or  for  the  gratification  of  malice,  and 
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justly  were  they  regarded  with  awe  and 
fear.  In  Iroquois,  they  received  the 
name  agotkon,  or  hoflnatkon — i.  e.  'they 
are  otkon*,'  or  persons  having  the  magic 
power  of  monstrous  beings.  There  were 
also  shamans  of  both  sexes  who  exerted 
their  magic  power  under  the  guidance  of 
their  several  oyaron  to  secure  and  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  their  cotribesmen  by 
consenting  to  attempt  to  correct  and  undo 
the  wrongs  and  evils  devised  and  perpe- 
trated by  the  other  class.  In  either  class 
the  ability  to  do  what  was  not  normal 
sprang  from  the  same  principle,  the  con- 
jectured possession  of  orenda,  or  magic 
power. 

By  the  combined  astuteness  and  la- 
tency of  the  oyaron  of  persons  added  to 
that  of  their  own  inherent  orenda,  some 
highly  favored  individuals  became  im- 
mune to  all  powers  and  influences  l»elong- 
ing  to  the  earth,  since  they  knew  all 
things,  8a w  all  things,  and  could  do  all 
things.  Such  personages  or  beings  were 
naturally  shunned  and  feared,  because  of 
this  imputed  invulnerability  and  immu- 
nity from  all  causes  having  their  origin 
on  "the  earth.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Oyateshicha  ('bad  nation').  A  band 
of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux.  Neill  gave 
their  habitat  as  on  Rice  ex.,  Minn.,  7  m. 
al)Ove  the  falls  of  St  Anthony.  In  1853 
their  village  was  on  Minnesota  r.,  7  m. 
from  the  agency  in  Minnesota.  In  1868 
they  removed  to  Oak  Grove,  and  subse- 
quently to  Nebraska  with  other  Santee 
Sioux. 

Bad  —  I*reseott  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe*,  n,  171, 
1862.  Ooodroad  a  band.— Ind.  Aft.  Rep..  282.  1*54 
Ooodrod'a  band.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe*,  in,  613, 
1853  ( misprint).  tXya  tay-ahee-ka.— Neill  in  Minn. 
Hint.  Soc.Coll.,  1,  263,  1872.  Oyate-citca.— Dorsey 
in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  K  ,  216,  1897.  Oyato  Ai6a.- 
Ibid.  Tab-chunk  waah  ta*.— vHchoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in, 612.  1853  (correctly.  Tachanku  wnshte, 
•Ootid  ixmd\  their  chief  in  1836).  Wa-k 


we dan.-Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  H4*.  1*58  (-'thoae 
who  dwell  on  the  creek  * ). 
Oyateshicha.    A  hand  of  the  Yankton 

Sioux. 

Oyatr-citca.— Horsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  217, 
1897.   Oyate-aiea—  Ibid. 

Oydican.  A  tril)e  or  subtribe,  possibly 
Coahuiltecan,  represented  in  1706  and 
later  at  8an  Francisco  Solano  mission, 
near  the  lower  Rio  Grande.  For  their 
affiliation,  see  TeroctMiume,  a  tribe  of  the 
same  locality  with  whom  they  intermar- 
ried and  with  whom  they  were  associated 
at  the  mission.  The  Oydican  seem  to  have 
belonged  to  what  was  called  the  Teroco- 
dame  hand  (MS.  Baptismal  Rec,  1706-07, 
partidasl81. 239, 261  271,310).  (ii.k.b.) 
Oydiea. — MS.  Baptismal  Rec..  op.  cit..  pnrtida  261. 

Oyeghseragearat.    See  Chuchmgrrat. 

Oyike  (Otji-kS-,  'winter  people',  from 
Tewa  oyi,  'frost').  One  of  the  two 
branches  into  which  each  well-regulated 
Tewa  village  is  divided  in  consequence 
of  certain  traditional  Ix'liefs  regarding  the 
religious  organization  of  that  people. 


Oyi-ka— Bandelior  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pa  pern,  in,  304. 
1N90.  Oyique— Bandclier  in  Century  Cyclop,  of 
Names,  1*94. 

Oypatukla  {Ahqmt-okla,  *  potato-eating 
people',  referring  to  the  native  hog- 
potato).  The  i  )rtheastern  of  the  three 
divisions  into  which  the  Choctaw  were 
distinguished  for  some  time  previous  to 
their  removal  w.  of  the  Mississippi.  Bv 
Romans  the  name  is  mistranslated  'small 
nation.'  For  the  dividing  line  between 
this  district  and  that  to  the  w.,  see  Okla- 
falaya.  For  about  9  m.  the  dividing  line 
between  it  and  the  southeastern  district 
was  formed  by  a  trail  running  from  Con- 
cha to  Ayanabij  i.  e.  from  the  former 
place  to  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
n.  e.  prong  of  Chickasawhay  and  Yanub- 
bee  crs.,  about  1  m.  from  Ayanahi,  in 
Kemper  co..  Miss.  "From  this  point  in 
the  trail  on  the  dividing  ridge,  the  line  ran 
southerly  on  the  ridge  some  3  m.  until  it 
struck  the  'divide'  between  Petickfa  and 
Black  Water.  It  kept  this  divide  easterly 
down  to  the  confluence  of  these  two 
creeks."  From  this  point  to  Pontacr.  the 
line  was  continued  by  a  trail  leading  to  Coo- 
sha.  "Ponta  cr.  from  the  trail-crossing, 
downward  and  eastward,  constituted  the 
remainder  of  the  line  separating  the  two 
districts."— Halbert  in  Pub.  Ala.  Hist. 
Soc.,  Misc.  Coll.,  i,  378-79,  1901. 
Ahepat  Okla  —  Halbert.  op.  cit.  Oy  pat 
Pickett,  Hist.  Ala..  I.  137,  1851.  Oypat 
Romans,  Fla.,  74. 1775. 
Oyuchseragarat.  See  Otuctimgerat 
Oyakhpe  ( '  unloaded ' ) .  A  band  of  the 
Oglala  Sioux. 

Oiyurpe— Robinson,  letter  to  Dorsey.  1879  (r 
—  h;  trans,  'where  they  put  down  their  packs* ). 
Onkapaa.— Ind.  A  ft.  Rep.,  250,  1875.  Oyuflp*.— 
Doraey  In  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  220.  1897. 
Oyuqpe— Ibid.  Tokpaha— Twisa  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  35.  36th  Cong..  1st  seaa..  7,  1860  (probably 
identical) . 

Oianbogns.  A  tribe  formerly  living  on 
lower  Mississippi  r.,  seen  by  Tonti  in  1688. 
Thev  were  probably  the  I'zutiuhi  ( q.  v. ). 

OzanboRua  -  I  >.  may  in  "Shea.  Dlscov.,  226,  1852. 
Otembofua.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  81.  1*54.   Zembofu.— Barcia,  Knsayo,  261. 1723. 

Ozark .  A  term  at  one  time  applied  to 
a  local  lwtnd  of  Quapaw,  from  their  resi- 
dence in  the  Ozark  mountain  region  of 
Missouri  and  Arkansas.  The  spelling 
Ozark  is  an  American  rendering  of  the 
French  Au.r  Arc*,  intended  to  designate 
the  early  French  post  among  the  A  rkansa 
(Quapaw)  alx>ut  the  present  A'rkansas 
Post,  Ark.  (j.  m.  ) 

Oaark  tribe—  Ker,  Trav.,  40. 1816.  Oaark—  Nuttall 
in  Jntir.  Phil..  61.  1821. 

Osatawomen.  A  villageof  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  situated  in  1608  on  the  s. 
bank  of  the  Potomac  in  King  George  co., 
Va.—  Smith  ( 1629 ),  Va. ,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Oienic.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  situated  in  1608  on  Chicka- 
hominv  r.  in  New  Kentco.,  Va. 

0zenick.-8mith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 
Ozinieke.-Ibid..  II.  91. 

Oxette.  A  Makah  village  and  reserva- 
tion 1  m.  square  at  Flattery  Rocks,  coast 
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of  Washinjfton.  The  reservation,  com- 
prising 23,040  acres,  createtl  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Neah  Bay  treaty  of  Jan. 
31,  1855,  and  by  Executive  orders  of  Oct. 
26,  1872,  and  Jan.  2  and  Oct.  21,  1873, 
contained  44  Indians  in  1901,  35  in  1906. 
HoMti. — Swan.  Indians  of  C.  Flatten*,  Smithaon. 
Cont.,  XVI,  6, 1870.  0»ett.-l  .  8.  Ind".  Treat.,  461, 
1873.  OMtte.— Land  Office  map  of  Washington. 
1891.   0*«tt«.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  pt.  I,  886, 1901. 

Osiniei.  A  former  tribe  or  village, 
probably  a  part  of  the  Nanticoke,  living 
on  the  s.  side  of  Chester  r.,  Md.,  about 
15  m.  from  its  mouth.  Smith  estimated 
them  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  in  1608, 
at  60  warriors,  or  about  220  sou  Is.  They 
were  allies  of  the  Conestoga  in  1633. 

Oaiaies.— Bozman,  Md.,  I,  127,  1837.  Oxeniea.— 

Smith  (1629),  Va.,  u,  77.  repr.  1819.  Oximie»  — 

Drake,  Bk.  lnd.«.,  x.  1848  (misprint).  Oiinie*.- 
Smith,  op.  cit.,  i,  map. 

Oiinoghiyata.    See  OUnnoghiyata. 

Pa.   The  Fire  clan  of  the  Tewa  pueblos 
of  San  Ildefonso  and  Nambe,  N.  Mex. 
Pa  tdoa  —  HfKlge  In  Am.  Antbrop.,  IX,  3S0,  1896 
(td6a= '  people '  >. 

Pa  ( /V ).  The  extinct  Deer  clan  of  the 
former  pueblo  of  Pecos,  N.  Mex. 
Pa'+.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anlhrop.,  ix.  850,  1896 
( —  —  tuA,  'people'). 

Paae.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  probably 
Coahuiltecan,  met  by  Massanet  in  1691 
on  an  arroy o  6  leagues  s.  w.  of  Nueces  r. , 
Texas,  which  the  Spaniards  called  San 
Lucas,  or  Arroyo  del  Cartniehael,  and 
which  the  Indians  called  Guanapacti 
(Massanet,  Diario,  in  Doc.  Hist.  Texas, 
i,  92,  MS. ).  This  tribe  was  in  a  rancheria 
together  with  Querns,  I'achules,  Ocanas, 
Chaguanes,  and  Pastalucs  (Pastalacs?). 
Cf.  I'akatea.  (h.  b.  b.  ) 

Paachiqai.  A  tribe,  apparently  Coa- 
huiltecan, mentioned  in  1690  by  Massa- 
net in  a  list  of  tribes  met  by  him  l>etween 
the  presidio  of  Coahuila  in  Mexico  and 
the  llasinai  country  of  Texas.  In  the 
same  list  he  named  Parchaques,  which 
would  indicate  their  distinctness  ( Velasco, 
Dictamen  Fiscal,  1716,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Espafia,  xx vii,  183,  MS.).  On  his  expe- 
dition in  1691  from  San  Salvador  del  Valle 
mission,  Massanet  found  them  on  the 
right  bank  of  "Rio  Hondo,"  11  leagues 
e.  of  the  Nueces,  with  the  Patehal, 
Papafiaea,  Pacudchiam,  Aguapdlam,  Sam- 
ampaY,  Yanca,  Payavdn  (Payaban),  and 
Patavo  (Pataguo)  tribes.  At  the  same 
point,  a  few  hours  later,  he  was  visited 
bv  the  Pitahay,  A  pay  si,  and  Patsau. 
These  Indians  called  Rio  Hondo  "  Puan- 
apapac"  (Massanet,  Diario,  1691,  in 
Mem.  de  Ntieva  Espafla,  xxvn,  94,  MS.). 
Several  of  the  tribes  named  above  were 
later  gathered  at  San  Francisco  Solano 
and  San  Antonio  de  Valero  missions, 
Texas,  but  the  name  of  Paaehiqui  does 
not  appear  among  them.         (  h.  e.  b.  ) 

Parchiquia.—  MiuwanH,  op.  rlt..  1690. 

Paako.  A  former  pueblo,  evidently  of 
the  Tanos,  s.  of  the  mining  camp  of  San 
Pedro,  in  lat.  35°  15',  Santa  Fe  co.,  n. 


central  N.  Mex.  The  village  was  of  the 
compact  communal  type,  and  its  houses, 
which  were  generally  of  2  stories,  were 
apparently  constructed  of  rubble.  It 
contained  3  circular  kivas  and  as  many 
stone  inclosures  which  doubtless  had  been 
corrals  for  flocks,  and  which  in  them- 
selves, if  not  of  modern  origin,  would 

EDint  to  the  occupancy  of  the  pueblo  in 
istoric  times.  From  its  situation  and  the 
available  evidence  there  is  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  pueblo  was  the  home  of  the 
Tigua  or  Tanos  people.  Regarding  this 
Bandelier  has  learned  that  Paako  was  the 
term  applied  to  the  pueblo  by  the  Tanos 
of  Santo  Domin&o  (the  same  name  also 
having  been  used  by  Ofiate  in  1598),  who 
claim  that  it  was  a  village  of  their  people, 
while  the  early  Spanish  documents  refer 
to  it  as  a  Tigua  settlement  with  the  addi- 
tional Spanish  designation  "San  Pedro." 
Having  been  situated  on  the  borderland 
of  these  two  tribal  divisions  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  village  was  made  up 
of  members  of  both,  and  was  referred  to 
at  various  times  as  pertaining  to  the 
Tigua.  Since  the  ruins  are  claimed  by 
the  Tanos  to  be  those  of  one  of  the  pueblos 
of  their  ancestors,  however,  and  since  it 
was  separated  from  the  nearest  Tigua  vil- 
lages to  the  southward  by  the  lofty  and 
densely  wooded  Sierra  de  Carnu£"  at  a 
time  when  intertribal  disturbances  were 
common,  the  settlement  is  classed  as  t  hat 
of  the  Tanos  people.  According  to  Ban- 
delier the  pueblo  was  inhabited  at  least 
as  late  as  1626,  but  was  abandoned  prior 
to  1670.  Shea  (Cath.  Missions,  82, 1855) 
states  that  a  mission  was  founded  at  San 
Pedro  del  Cuchillo  (which  seems  to  be 
the  same)  in  1661.  See  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  112  et  seq.,  1892. 
Paioo  —  Ofiate  (1S98)  in  Doe.  Ined.,  xvi,  118,1871. 
Pa  a  ko.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  hint.  Papers,  iv.  112, 
1892  (Tanos  nauui.  Pa  qu  —  Bandelier,  Gilded 
Man,  221,  1*93.  San  Pablo  - Za rate -Sal  moron 
(ca.  1629)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 
pers, iv,  113, 1*92  (apparently  the  original  Saint 
name).  San  Pedro.— Niel  (ra.  1629)  quoted  by 
Bandelier,  ibid,  (so  changed  from  "San  Pablor' 

by  Niel).   Ban  Pedro  del  Cuchillo  Shea.  Cath. 

Mbw..  82, 1856. 

Paanwia  (  Pa-rm'-wi*).  A  former  Siuslaw 
village  on  Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg.— Dorsev  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  230,  1890. 

Pabakia  ('cut  heads').  A  division  of 
the  Upper  Yanktonai  Sioux,  formerly 
roaming,  with  other  bands,  the  country 
from  L.  Traverse,  Minn.,  to  Devils  lake, 
N.  Dak.  They  are  now  with  the  Sisseton 
and  Wahpeton  on  Devils  I.ake  res.,  N. 
Dak.,  where,  under  the  designation  Devil's 
I^ake  Sioux,  the  three  bands  numbered 
985  in  1906. 

Out  Beard*—  Ind.  Aft  Rep.,  109,  1850.  Cut 
heads.— Ciilbertwn  In  Smithson.  Rep.  lHM),  HI, 
1H51.  Pabaaka  8ioox. — Ind.  AIT.  Iiep.,  4S2,  lWHi.  Pah 
Baxa.— Ind.  Aft*.  Rep.,  109.  1H.V).    Pah  bax-aha  — 

Sehonleraft.  Ind.  Tribes.  II,  169.  1*52.  Tete  Coup  - 
Sen.  Kx.  Doe.  90.  22d  (  V.iir.,  1-t  ses>..  63. 1K32.  Tete 
Coupoea  -Harden.  Kthnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 
371,1862.  Tetea  Coupea  — Culbertson,  op.  cit.  Wan- 
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-Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  90,  22d  Cong..  1st  sesw.,  63, 
1M:'  Yanctonnai*  Cutbeada. — Ind.  A  :'  Rep.,  53, 
1868. 

Pabor.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  possibly 
Coahuiltecan,  memliers  of  which  were  at 
San  Francisco  Solano  mission,  near  the 
Rio  Grande,  in  1706-07.  They  seem  to 
have  l>elonged  to  the  Terooodaine  (q.  v.) 
band  or  confederacy,  for  a  Pabor  was 
interpreter  for  this  "band  at  the  mission 
(MS.  Baptismal  Re<\,  1706-07,  partidas 
161,  210,  248,  249,  291,  301 ).  (h.  e.  b.  ) 
Babor.— Ibid.,  partida  210.  Bobor.— Ibid.,  partida 
161. 

Pac.    See  Shoe-pack: 

Pa  can  a.  A  small  tribe  of  unknown  af- 
finity, but  probably  t>elonging  to  the 
same  group  as  the  Alibamu  and  Koasati, 
mentioned  by  Adair  in  1775  as  one  of 
those  incorporated  with  the  Muscogee  or 
Creek  confederacy.  Their  town  may  have 
I  teen  that  known  as  Pakan-tallabassee 
(q.  v. ),  i.  e.  '  Pacana  old  town,'  on  the  e. 
side  of  lx»wer  Coosa  r.,  Ala.  In  connec- 
tion with  several  other  small  tribes  in 
the  French  interest  they  crossed  the  Mis- 
sissippi on  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
from  the  Alabama  region  in  1764,  and  in 
1805  were  described  by  Sibley  as  living 
on  Calcasieu  r.,  La.,  having  then  about 
30  men  and  speaking  a  language  different 
from  those  around  them,  but  using  also 
the  Mobilian  trade  jargon.  The  various 
renderings  of  the  name  are  all  guesses, 
ranging  from  'pecan,'  'may apple,'  and 
'peach  orchard,'  to  'high,'  'superior,' 
and  '  upper  ones.'  ( j.  m.  ) 

Facamaa  —  Warden,  Account  1*.  S.  A.,  III.  551.  1819 
(misprint  m form .  Paean aa. — Sibley.  Hint.  Sketch, 
62,  1806.  Pakaxtas — KomanR.  Fiorina,  I.  90,  1775. 
Pak-ka'-na.— Adair.  Am.  Ind*.,  257.  1775.  Pana- 
cea.— Cones  and  Kinsley.  Stand.  Nat.  Hint.,  pt. 
VI,  l.Vi,  Paaquenan.'— d'Anville,  Map  Mex. 
and  Florida,  1703  (misprint?). 

Pacane.    See  Pecan. 

Pacaroja.  Mentioned  by  Uhde  (Lan- 
der, 121,  1861)  as  a  tribe  living  in  the 
18th  century  on  the  Texas  coast  between 
the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande. 

Paccamagannant  An  unidentified  In- 
dian village  probablv  near  Patuxent  r., 
Md.,  about  1610. 

Paccamagannant.— Pory  in  Smith  (1629),  Va..  U. 
62,  repr.  1M9.  Paccamagannat  —  Boznian.  Md.,  151, 
1837. 

Pachade.  A  village  of  Christian  Indians 
near  Middleboro,  Mass.,  in  1703,  probably 
connected  with  the  Wampanoag. — Cotton 
(1703)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  ii, 
244,  18.30. 

Pachal.  A  tribe,  apparently  Coahuil- 
tecan, which  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century  ranged  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio 
Crande  lielow  the  present  Eagle  Pass, 
Texas.  Massanet  met  some  of  them  at 
rancherias  10  and  6  leagues  s.  w.  of 
Nueces  r.  with  Querns,  Ocana,  Chaguan 
(Siaguan),  Pa«taluc,  and  Paac  Indians, 
and  at  "  Rio  Hondo",  11  leagues  n.  e.  of 
the  Nueces,  with  Sanpanal,  Yrinca,  Pay- 
avan,   Aguapalam,   Samampdc,  Patavo 


(Pataguo),  Pitahay,  Apaysi,  and  Patsau 
Indians  (Massanet*  Diario,  1691,  in  Mem. 
de  Nueva  l^spafla,  xxvn,  92,  94,  MS.). 
In  1699  Fray  Diego  de  Salazar  founded 
San  Juan  Bautista  mission  on  Sabinas  r. 
with  Pachal  and  Chaguan  (Siaguan), 
Mescal,  and  Xarame  Indians  from  near 
the  Sabinas  (Portillo,  Apuntes  para  la 
Historia  Antigua  de  Coanuila  v  Texas, 
278-79,  1888).  Shortly  afterward  the 
mission  was  reestablished  on  the  Rio 
Grande  near  Presidio  del  Rio  (irande, 
with  the  same  and  other  tril»es  (Morti, 
Viagcde  Indios,  1778,  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex., 
3d  s.,  iv,  440-41,  1856).  In  1703  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  were  connected  with 
San  Bernardo  mission  (Portillo,  op.  cit., 
288).  In  1 728  Rivera  reported  Pachoches 
(Paehules?),  then  a  fragmentary  tribe,  at 
Caldera  mission,  s.  of  Sabinas  r.  (Diario, 
leg.  2763.  1736).  The  name  Pachal  is 
much  like  Patzau,  but  since  Massanet 
mentions  both  in  the  same  list,  they  are 

ItfObfthty  distinct.  (n.  e.  b.  ) 

achate*. — Diego  de  Salaznr  y  San  Buenaventura. 
1691,  in  Portillo,  op.  cit.  '  Pachochea  — Rivera 
(1728).  Diario,  leg.  2763,  1736  (ideuUcal?).  Pa- 
ehules.—Massanet,  op.  cit.,  92,  1691.  Patch*!  — 
Massanet,  1691.  op.  cit.  Pazchalea. —  Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  303.  1*64. 

Pachalaque.  A  Coahuiltecan  tril>e  at 
Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Purfsima  Concep- 
ci6n  de  Acufia  mission,  Texas,  in  the 
18th  century.  That  these  people  be- 
longed to  the  Coahuiltecan  family  is  evi- 
denced not  only  by  the  form  of  the  name 
and  the  fact  that  members  thereof  were 
taken  to  the  mission  with  tribes  unques- 
tionably Coahuiltecan,  but  by  more  direct 
testimony.  A  missionary,  in  doubt,  re- 
corded one  convert  as  either  "Pachalaque 
or  Orejona"  (Libra  de  Casamientos,  par- 
tida 62,  MS. ).  Both  of  these  tril>e8  were 
well  known  at  the  mission,  and  must 
have  spoken  the  same  language,  or  this 
doubt  would  not  have  arisen.  That  the 
Orejones  were  Coahuiltecan  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  contained  in  the 
Garcfa  list  of  1760  as  among  the  trills 
speaking  that  language.  That  the  Pacha- 
laque were  distinct  from  the  Pajalat  is 
also  clear,  for  they  are  frequently  dis- 
tinguished on  the  same  page  of  the  records 
by  a  single  missionary,  and  even  in  a 
single  entry  one  party  to  a  marriage  is 
entered  as  a  Pajalat  and  the  other  a 
Pachalaque  (Libra  de  Casamientos,  par- 
tidas 1-62,  MS. ).  That  they  were  distinct 
from  the  Pastaluc  (q.  v.)  is  not  so  cer- 
tain. They  entered  N  uestra  Sefiora  de  la 
Purfsima  Concepcion  de  Acufia  mission 
as  earlv  as  1733  with  the  Pajalat,  Tilpa- 
copal,  Patumaco,  Patalca,  Tiloja,  Siquipil, 
and  Xarame  tribes  (ibid.),  and  there  is 
evidence  that  l>efore  this  time  they  in- 
termarried with  the  Patumaco  particu- 
larly (ibid.,  partida  2).  While  at  the 
mission  they  intermarried  most  frequently 
with  these  and  the  Tilpacopal.    A  Pacha- 
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Uupie  was  married  to  a  Tilpaoopal  at  thin 
mission  as  late  as  1773  (ibid.,  partida 
214  i.  Orozco  y  Berra  (Geog.,  304,  1864) 
locates  the  Pajalaques,  who  may  l>e  the 

same,  on  San  Antonio  r.  (h.  e.  b.) 
Pachalaca.-Morti.  Hist.,  bk.  O,  ea.  17*1.  MS. 
Pachalate  —  Lil.n.  de  Casainientos.  pari  Ida  214, 
ITT:!.  MS.  Pachalgagtt.-Ibld.,  pallida  61.  1743 
(iH-rlmpxa  miseopy).  Pajalacbe.— Ibid.,  pallidas 
162.  163.  17.^9.  and  testimony.  May  13.  1752.  Bexar 
Archive..  175W.9.  MS.  (identical?;.  Pajalaquea.- 
OroaOO  y  Berra.  Geog.,  304,  1*64. 

Pachaloco.  A  former  triln?  of  x.  e.  Mex- 
ico, probably  Coahuiltecan,  which  was 
gathered  into  the  mission  of  San  Juan 
Bautista,  Coahuila,  at  it*  second  founda- 
tion in  1701  (Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
303,  1S64).  Kvidently  a  division  of  the 
Pachal.    Cf.  J'achulaaue. 

Pachawal.  A  Kawia  village  in  the  San 
Jacinto  mts.,  s.  Cal.  Los  Coyotes,  a 
name  which  appears  to  have  been  applied 
to  this  place,  is  now  a  reservation  of  non- 
arable  mountainous  land,  comprising 
22,*>40  acres,  85  m.  from  Mission  Tule 
River  agency,  transferred  in  1903  to  the 
Pala  agency.  It  contains  also  the  Agua 
Caliente  settlement  of  San  Ysidro  or  Wila- 
kal,  and  the  Dieguefio  settlement  of  San 
Ignacio.  The  total  population  of  the  res- 
ervation in  1903  is  given  as  106. 
Cayot*.— Heintzelman  (1NS3)  in  II.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
76.  34th  Cong..  3d  new.,  41. 1H57.  Coyote*.— Lovett 
in  Ind.  A  IT  Ren..  124. 1865.  Lot  Coyote*— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep..  175.  1902.  Pi  eha  wal.—  Barrows,  Ethno- 
Bot.  Coahuillu  Ind..  34,  1900.   San  Ignacio.— Ibid. 

Pacheenaht.  A  Nootka  tribe  on  San 
Juan  harbor,  Vancouver  id.  Their  vil- 
lage is  Pacheena,  at  the  mouth  of  San 
Juan  r.  Pop.  71  in  1897,  54  in  1906. 
Pacheena  — Can.  Ind.  A  IT.,  pt.  II.  158,  1901.  Pa 
cheenaht  —  Sproat.  Savage  Life,  308. 1868.  Pachee- 
aett.— Mayoe.  Brit.  Col.  251.  1862.  Paehenah  — 
Whympvr.  Alaska, 79, 1869.  Patcheena.— Grant  in 
Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc,  293.  1857.  Patcina'ath.— 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribe*  Can.,  31.  1890. 

Pachera.  A  small  division  of  the  Tara- 
humare,  and  the  name  of  their  principal 
village  at  the  extreme  headwaters  of  the 
x.  branch  of  the  Rio  Nonoava,  under  the 
municipality  of  Guerrero,  w.  Chihuahua, 
Mexico.  According  to  Orozco  y  Berra 
(Geog.,  34,  1864)  tney  spoke  a  dialect 
slightly  different  from*  that  of  the  Tara- 
huinare  proper. 

Paehera.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex..  4th 
Ill,  333. 1857.    Santa  Roaa  de  Santa  Marfa.-Ibid. 

PachganUchlhilas.    See  Buckmpahelat. 

Pachhepes.  A  former  village  in  Cali- 
fornia, said  to  have  been  Eeselen. — Tav- 
lor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Apr.  20,  1860. 

Pack.    See  Shoe-park . 

Paeohamoa  ('trout').  A  society  or 
gens  of  the  Sauk. 

P4  cA^ha  mo-i— Long.  Exped.St  Peter's  R..  II,  231. 
1*24 

Pacpul.  A  Coahuiltecan  tribe  at  Cal- 
dera  mission,  Coahuila,  in  1689.  It  was  a 
chief  of  this  tribe,  called  Juan,  who  as- 
sisted in  taking  one  of  the  survivors  of 
La  Salle's  party  from  x.  of  the  Rio  Grande 
to  the  presidio  of  Coahuila  (Massanet  in 
Texas  Hist.  Ass'n  Quar.,  it,  284,  1899). 


In  1691  Massanet  had  with  him  a  Pacpul 

Snide  who  explained  to  the  Payaya  In- 
ians  at  San  Antonio  the  meaning  of  the 
mass  and  interpreted  Massanet's  dis- 
course ( Diario,  Mem.  de  la  Nueva  Espafla, 
xxvn,  96,  MS.).  This  indicates  that 
the  Coahuiltecan  language  extended  to 
the  San  Antonio,  at  least.       (n.  e.  b.  ) 

Pacpole*  —  Rivera,  Diario.  leg.  2763,  1736. 

Pacaiol.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
co.,  Cal.—  Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Pacuaches.  A  former  tribe  of  x.  e.  Mex- 
ico or  s.  Texas,  probably  Coahuiltecan, 
memliers  of  which  were  gathered  into 
San  Bernardo  mission  on  the  lower  Rio 
Grande,  although  their  proper  habitat 
was  15  leagues  distant. 

Paachiquia. — Mansanet  (1690),  Dictamen  Fiscal, 
Nov  30.  1716.  MS.  cited  by  H.  E.  Bolton,  inrn, 
1906  (probably  identical).  Pachaguea. — Revllla- 
gifredo  (1793)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i.  611, 
1886.  Pachaquei. — Fernando  del  Bosque  ( 1675)  in 
Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  xiv.  347,  1903.  Pacnochea.— Pa- 
dilla  quoted  by  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog..  306,  1H64. 
Pacuacnea.— Revillagigcdo,  op.  cit.  Paruaches. — 
Orozco  y  Berra,  op.  cit .  307.  Paguachis — Ibid., 
804.    Parchaquee  —  Magnet  (1690),  op.  cit. 

Pacuachiam.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  prob- 
ably Coahuiltecan,  met  by  Massanet  in 
1691  on  Rio  Hondo,  Texas,  which  was 
called  by  the  Indians  Guanapajac.  Thev 
were  with  other  tribes  or  bands  which 
Massanet  called  Sanpanal,  Patchal,  Papa- 
fiaca,  Parchiquis,  Aguapalam,  Samampsic, 
Vanca,  Payavan,  and  Patav6.  At  the 
same  point  Massanet  was  visited  by  the 
Pitahav,  Apavsi,  and  Patsan  or  Patzau 
(Diario,  in  Doc.  Hist.  Tex.,  i,  94,  MS.). 
The  Colton  map  of  Texas  (1878)  gives 
"Paguache  crossing"  just  above  Presidio 
San  Juan  Bautista,  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
Cf .  Pacuaehe*.  ( H.  E.  B. ) 

Pacnchianla.— Massanet  (1690)  in  Dictamen  Fiscal, 
Nov.  30.  1716,  MS.  (identical?). 

Paddle  tablet*.  See  Duek  tablets,  JVo6- 
Umatirtil  objects. 

Padjegadjin  (Pa-dje'-ga-djin',  'forest 
extending  across').  A  former  Kansa 
village  on  Kansas  r.,  Kan.      (j.  o.  d.  ) 

Padli.  A  Padlimiut  Eskimo  settlement 
at  the  head  of  the  fjord  of  the  same  name 
where  the  Akudnirmiut  and  Padlimiut 
gather  in  summer  to  catch  salmon.— Boas 
in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Padlimiut.  A  tribe  of  Central  Eskimo 
occupying  the  k.  coast  of  Baffin  land  from 
Exeter  to  C.  Hooper  and  numbering  43 
in  18H3.  Their  villages  are  Ekaloaping, 
Idjuniving,  Itijarelling,  Karmakdjuih, 
Kekertakdjuin,  Kingnelling,  Padli,  and 
Siorartijung.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
44 1 ,  1 888. 

Padihilaika  ( Creek :  1  pigeon  roost ' ) .  A 
former  Yuchi  town  at  the  junction  of 
Patchilaika  cr.  with  Flint  r.,  Macon  co., 
(ia.  According  to  Hawkins  the  Yuchi 
moved  there  from  Savannah  r.  soon  after 
1729. 

Pad-foe-li-gau.-Hawkins  (1799),  sketch.  62.  1848. 
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Migr.  Leg.,  I,  142, 
1884.   Pigeon  Roost— Ibid. 

Pafallaya.  A  province  traversed  by  De 
Soto  and  his  army  in  Nov.  1540,  after 
the  battle  of  Mauvila  and  before  reaching 
Taliepatava,  Cabusto,  and  Chicaca.  It 
was  probably  in  e.  Mississippi.  Pickett 
place*  it  in  Green,  Marengo,  and  Sumter 
cos.,  w.  Ala.,  and  considers  its  people  to 
have  been  Choctaw.  See  Gentl.  of  Elvas 
(1557)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  u,  160, 
1850. 

Pagaicai.  A  former  Tarahumare  set- 
tlement on  the  head  waters  of  Rio  Nonoava, 
s.  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  0  leagues  n.  of 
Carichic,  and  near  Nonoava. 
Pagalcbi.—  Zapnta  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hint.  Mex.,  4th 
8.,  in,  329,  1867.  Paguichic— Oroico  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  323.  1884.  Paguichique.— Censo  del  Estado 
de  Chihuahua,  index,  11,  1904  (name  of  present 
pueblo). 

Pagaita  ( Pa-ga'-its, '  fish-creek  people ' ) . 
A  Paiute  tribe  formerly  near  Colville, 
s.  k.  Nevada;  pop.  34  in  1873.— Powell  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  50,  1874. 

Pagantso  ( Pa'-gan-tso).  A  Paviotso  di- 
vision of  3  bands  formerly  living  in  Ruby 
vallev,  n.  e.  Nevada;  pop.  172  in  1873.— 
Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  52, 1874. 

Y*g&t»u(Pa'gaUtt,  'headofthestream'). 
Mentioned  by  Mooney  ( 14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1045,  1896)  as  an  extinct  division  of  the 
Comanche.    Cf.  Parkrnaum. 

Pagayuats  ( Pa-ga-yvi-att) .  One  of  the 
tribes,  known  under  the  collective  term 
Gosiute,  formerly  on  Otter  cr.,  s.  w. 
Utah.— Powell  and  Ingalls  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1873,  51,  1874. 

Paghuukdhinpe  (j  axu'-vyfin'-de, 1  where 
they  dwelt  on  a  mountain').  A  San- 
tsukdhin  Osage  village  on  the  e.  side  of 
Verdigris  r.,  Ind.  T.  ( J.  o.  d.  ) 

Pagmi.  Described  in  1554  ( Ibarra  cited 
by  Bancroft  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  73,  1889) 
as  a  most  beautiful  city  adorned  with 
very  sumptuous  edifices,  extending  over 
3  leagues,  with  great  houses  of  3  stories, 
and  with  extensive  plazas,  and  the  houses 
surrounded  with  walls  that  api>eared  to 
be  of  masonry.  The  imaginary  town  was 
also  represented  as  abandoned,  the  inhab- 
itants having  gone  eastward.  The  local- 
ity wa^  seemingly  in  what  is  now  s.  w. 
Tnited  States  or  n.  w.  Mexico. 

Paguan.  A  tribe  reported  byMassanet 
(Dictamen  Fiscal,  Nov.  30,  1716,  MS. )  on 
the  road  from  Ooahuila  to  the  Tejas 
(Texas)  country  in  1690,  and  probablv 
affiliated  with  the  Coahuiltecan  stock.  Cf. 
Pagmntan. 

Paguanan.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  mem- 
l>ers  of  which  were  baptized  at  San  Anto- 
nio de  Valero  mission,  Texas,  in  174:5-48. 
They  may  have  l>een  the  same  as  the 
Payugunn  (q.  v.),  as  the  two  names  are 
not  found  to  have  been  used  bv  the  same 
writer.  They  were  associated  with  the 
Caguas,  Tou,  Zana,  Sijame,  I'juiape,  and 
llierbipiamo   (Krvipiame)    tribes,  and 


their  language,  some  words  of  which  are 
preserved,  seems  to  have  been  the  same 
as  that  of  most  of  these  other  tribes  ( MS. 
Baptismal  Rec.,  partidas  653,  681,  711, 

782).  (H.E.B.) 
Pah uanan.— Baptismal  Rec.,  op.  cit.,  852, 1751. 

Paguate  (native  name  Kwlstyi,  'take  it 
down,'  referring  to  an  ancient  tradition). 
A  former  summer  village  of  the  Lagunas, 
now  a  permanently  occupied  pueblo  of 
that  trine;  situated  8  m.  n.  ot  Laguna, 
Valencia  co. ,  N.  Mex.  Next  to  the  parent 
pueblo  it  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  and  larg- 
est of  the  Laguna  villages,  the  population 
numbering  350  or  400.  Not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Pojoaque,  although  authors 
have  confused  the  two  names.  See  AVrc- 
san  Family,  Ixxguna,  Pueblos.  (  f.  w.  h.  ) 
Kvishti.-Loew  H875)  in  Wheeler  Survev  Rep., 
VII,  345,  1879.  stwistyi.— Hodge,  field-notes,  B. 
A.  E..  1895.  Pagnati.— Calhoun  (1849)  in  Cal. 
Mess,  and  Corresp.,  218,  1850.  Paguate.— O.  H. 
Pradt.lettertoBv  A.  E..1891.  ~ 
in  Overland  Mo.,262,  Mar.  1871. 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1902,  255,  1903.  Pajuate, 
ald.«on,  Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  94, 1893.  PofOui..- 
Oallatin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Vo>\.  6th  s.,  xx  vu.  297, 
1851.  Poguaque.— Gallega*  (1844)  in  Emory,  Re- 
con..  478. 1848.  PomattT-Oallatln  in  Trans.  Am. 
Ethnol.  Soc..  n,  xciv.  1848.  Pohaati.— Ten  Broeck 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  I V,  77, 1854.  Pojnati.— 
Simpson  in  8mith*on.  Rep.  1869, 828, 1871.  Poiua- 
que.— Parke,  Map  New  Mexico,  1851.  Pojuats.— 
Abert  in  Emory.  Recon..  469,  1818.  Pojuato.— 
Emory,  ibid.,  133.  Poquats.— Latham,  Var.  of 
Man,  395. 1850.  Porato.-Loew  (1875)  in  Wheeler 
Survey  Rep.,  vtl,  339.  1879.  PoTuate  -Ibid.,  418. 
Provate— Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  vi.  183, 
1883.  Pujuaque.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  64, 
1889.  Queeschs— Pradt  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  IV,  346. 1891. 

Paguemi.  Described  by  Ibarra  in  1554 
(Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  72,  1889) 
as  an  abandoned  pueblo  whose  houses 
were  of  several  stories,  and  where  there 
were  tracesof  metals  having  been  smelted. 
Situated  in  a  great  plain  "adjoining  those 
of  the  mean — the  buffalo  plains,"  It  is 
apparently  imaginary. 

Paguita  (  Pa~gti'-it*,  1  fish  people ') .  A 
Paiute  liand  about  Pagu  ( Fish )  lake,  s.  w. 
Utah;  pop.  68  in  1873. — Powell  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1873,  50,  1874. 

Pagwiho  (Pa-giri'-ho).  A  Paviotso  tril>e 
formerly  living  in  the  adobe  meadows 
near  Mono  lake,  e.  Cal.--Powell,  Pavi- 
otso MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881. 

Pahatei  ( 'campers  at  the  mountain  top ' ) . 
One  of  the  three  principal  divisions  of 
the  Osage  tril>e,  commonly  known  as 
Great  Osage. 

Bar  har-oha— Penleaut  (1719)  in  French.  Hist. 
Coll.  La..  I,  151.  note.  1869.  Elder  Ossges.-DorM-y 
in  Am.  Nat..  114,  Feb.  1884.  Grand  Eaux.-Boudf- 
not.  Star  in  the  West.  126,  1816.   Grande,  eaux- 

French  tnider  in  Smith.  Bouquet  Exped..~o, 1776. 
..— Lewis  and  Clark.  Dlscov.,  11. 


i.— Croghan  (1759J  quoted  by  Jefferson! 
Notes,  145,  1825.    Grand  Zo— Lewis  and  Clark, 


Discov.,  11,  1806.  Grand  Zue  —  Croghan  (1759)  in 
Kunp.  Hist  .  W.  Pa.,  146.  note.  1*46.  Great Osage  — 
Fisher.  New  Trav.,l\  1812.  Great Oasage— SWit-r- 
mcrhorn  (1H12)  in  Ma».  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  2d  «*..  n, 
31,1*14.  Great  Giages.— JerTerys(  1763).  Atu.  Atlas 
map  5,  1776.  Pa  ha  sea  — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Trit*-*. 
vi,  640,  1867.  jaha;si.— J.  O.  Dorsey,  infn  iown 
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name). 

A.  E..1* 

Pahkanu .  A  band  of  Indian*",  probably 
Moquelumnan,  formerly  frequenting  the 
banks  of  Stanislaus  and  Tuolumne  rs., 
central  California. — Weasells  (1853)  in 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sees., 
30,  1857. 

Paho.    See  Prayer-stick*. 

Pahoc.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo  (Hist. 
Gen.  Indies,  hi,  628,  1853)  as  one  of  the 
provinces  or  villages,  probably  on  the 
South  Carolina  coast,  visited  by  Avllon 
in  1520. 

PahosalgL  An  extinct  Creek  clan,  the 
name  of  which  can  be  traced  only  in  war 
titles,  as  Pahos'-hadsho. — Gatschet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  I,  155,  1884. 

Pahqnetooai  ('rainbow  town').  A  vil- 
lage of  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Tigua 
pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 
P  ah  que  too  ai  — Luinniis,  Man  who  Married  the 
Moon.  161,  1894.  Piaqui.— Onate  (1598)  In  Doc. 
Ined.,  xvi,  102.  1871  (possibly  identical). 

Pahshapaha.   See  Pashipaho. 

Pahuirachic.  A  former  rancheria  of  the 
Tarahumare  in  the  district  and  munici- 
pality of  Guerrero,  Chihuahua,  Mexico, 
but  now  a  civilized  rancho,  with  662  in- 
habitants in  1900. 

Pahuirachic— Censo  del  Estado  dc  Chihuahua.  12. 
1901.  Paquirachic— Orozco  y  Bcrra,  Oeog.,  323, 
1864. 

Pahvant  A  Ute  division  occupying  a 
considerable  territory  in  w.  central  Utah, 
their  chief  seat  being  Corn  cr.  According 
to  Powell  they  speak  the  same  language 
as  the  Uintah',  and  socially  affiliate  and 
intermarry  with  them.  Some  are  now  on 
Cintah  res.,  and  are  classed  officially  with 
the  Ute.  There  were  said  to  be  134  in 
Utah  in  1885,  not  under  an  agent. 
Pk^ampache.  —  1  uUnte  il776)  quoted  by  Duro, 
Pennhwa.  142, 1X82 ( probably  identical).  Param- 
pachw. — Dominguez  and  Esealante  (1776)  in  Doc. 
Hist.  Mex..  2d  n..  I,  537,  1864.  Paguampe.— Esea- 
lante quott'd  by  Simpson  (ISM),  Expl.  Across 
I'tnh,  194.  1876.  Pah-Vante«.-Sini|--Mn.  ibid.,  4-'.'.». 
Pahvant*. — Kemy  and  Brenchley,  Jour,  to  (treat 
Bait  Lake.  II.  849.1841.  Pah  VauU.  — Morris  (1853) 
in  H.  R.  Doe.  18,  33d  Cong.,  1st  new.,  6, 1854  (mis- 
print). Pah  Vents.— Head  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  149, 
1*6*.  PahvoBt««.— Doty,  ibid..  1864.  175,  1*65. 
Parant  Utaha.—  Wilson  in  Iud.  Aff.  Rep.,  67,  1850. 
Para  van  Tata.— Burton,  City  of  Saints,  677.  1861. 
P&rraia. — Carvalho,  Travels,  1»7, 1857.  Parvan. — 
Simpson,  op.  I'M  ,  51.  Par  Vans.— Hatch  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1863,  116,  1864.  Paurana.—  Call  (1856)  in 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  29.  37th  Cong.,  2d  sew.,  40,  1862. 
Pauvante.—  Bradley  (1856),  ibid..  36.  Pavant 
Uuha.— Wilson  tl849)ln  Cal.  Mess,  nnd  Corri'sp., 
IKS.  1S50.  Pavant  Tuta.— Burton,  City  of  Saints, 
577,  1*61.  Pohbantea.— Hurt  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1K55, 200,  1856.  PoTantca.— Collins,  ibid.,  125. 1*61. 
Poafuampc. — Dominguez  ami  Esrulante  (1776)  in 
Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  2d  s..  I,  468, 1854  (trans,  hechi- 
eeros,'  I.  e.  'sorcerers'). 

Paiinkkhwntthn  ( Pai'-in-hpril'-fcil) .  A 
former  Yaquina  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Yamuna  r.,  Oreg.— Doreey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  221),  1890. 

Paimiut  ( '  inouth-of-ri ver  people ' ) .  A 
KiiHkwogmiut  Eskimo  village  on  Kusko- 
kwim  r.,  25  m. above  Bethel,  Alaska;  i>op. 
30  in  1880. 


cited  by  Baker,  Oeog. 
Paimu  to.— Petroff,  Rep. 


t,— Russian  form 
Diet.  Alaska,  4X7,  1906 
on  Alaska,  17,  1884. 

Paimiut.  An  Ikogmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  s.  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  38  m.  above 
Russian  Mission,  Alaska,  lat,  62°,  10', 
Ion.  160°  10".  Pop.  89  in  1880, 65  in  1890. 
Paimiut— 11th  Census.  Alaska.  165,  1893.  Pai- 
mjut.— Holmberg.  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map,  1855. 
Paimut.— Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s., 
xxi, map.  1850.  Paimute  — Petroff  in  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  map.  1884. 

Painting.  The  tril>es  x.  of  Mexico,  as 
well  as  those  of  every  part  of  the  conti- 
nent except,  perhaps,  the  higher  arctic 
regions,  delighted  in  the  use  of  color.  It 
was  very  generally  employed  for  embel- 
lishing the  person  and  in  applying  deco- 
rativeandsymbolicdesigns  to  habitations, 
sculptures,  masks,  shields,  articles  of  bark, 
skin,  pottery,  etc.,  in  executing  picto- 
graphs  upon  natural  surfaces  of  many 
kinds,  as  on  cliffs  and  the  walls  of  caverns, 
and  in  preparing  the  symbolic  embellish- 
ments of  altars  and  sacred  chambers  (see 
Dry-painting,  Graphic  art).  Color  was 
applied  to  the  person  for  decorative  pur- 
poses as  an 
essential 
feature  of 
the  toilet: 
for  impress- 
ing benold- 
ere  with  ad- 
miration or 
fear;  for 
purposes  of 
obscurit  y 
and  deeep-  .jfl  l 
tion;  in  ap-  V£-1-^ 
plying  tri- 
bal, person- 
al, or  other  denotive  devices;  in  the  appli- 
cation of  symbolic  designs,  especially  on 
ceremonial  occasions;  and  as  a  means  of 
protection  from  insects  and  the  sun  (see 
Adornment).  The  native  love  of  color 
and  skill  in  its  use  were  manifested  es|»e- 
cially  in  decorative  work.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  wonderful  masks  and  totem 
poles  of  the  N.  W.  coast  tribes  (Boas), 
and  in  the  artistic  polychrome  pottery 
(q.  v.)  of  the  Pueblos  (Fewkes).  Little 
advance  had  been  made  in  representative 
or  pictorial  art,  yet  some  of  the  produc- 
tions are  noteworthy,  as  illustrated  in  the 
Hopi  katrina  work  (Fewkes)  and  in  the 
Kiowa  ceremonial  paintings  on  skins  de- 
scribed by  Mooney,  although  some  of  the 
latter  show  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
influence  of  the  whites. 

The  pigments  were  derived  from  many 
sources,  but  were  mainly  of  mineral  ori- 
gin (see  Dye*  and  Pigment*),  especially 
the  oxides  of  iron  (see  Hematite )  and  car- 
bonate of  eop|>er.  The  aborigines  were 
skilled  in  preparing  the  mineral  colors, 
which  were  usually  ground  in  small  mor- 
tars or  rubbed  down  on  a  flat  stone,  and 
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in  extracting  stains  and  dyes  from  vegetal 
substances.  The  eol<  >rs  were  applied  with 
a  dry  point  or  surface,  as  with  a  piece  of 
chalk,  charcoal,  or  clay;  or,  when  mixed 
with  water  or  oil,  with  the  fingers  or  hand, 
or  a  st  ick,  brush,  or  i«id,  and  also  sprayed 
on  with  the  mouth,  an  in  Pueblo  mask 
painting.  Brushes  were  rude,  consisting 
often  of  fibrous  substances,  such  as  bits 
of  wood,  bark,  yucca,  or  reeds,  chewed, 
beaten,  or  rubbed  at  one  end  until  suf- 
ficiently pliable  to  deliver  the  color;  and 
great  sltill  was  shown  by  many  of  the 
tribes  in  the  use  of  these  crude  tools. 
Hair  was  not  in  general  use,  although  ex- 
cellent brushes  are  now  made  by  the 
more  advanced  tribes.  The  brushes  used 
by  the  tribes  of  the  N.  W.  coast  were 
often  provided  with  beautifully  carved 
handles.  Very intercstingpaintihgimple- 
ments are  seen  in  some  scrti< »ns.  Paddle- 
shaped  or  spatulate  bite  of  wood  are 
used,  applied  edgewise  for  thin  lines  and 
flatwise  tor  covering  spaces;  and  striping 
tools  having  two  or  three  points  and 
neatly  carved  of  bone  and  ivory  are  in 
use  by  the  Eskimo  (Turner).  The  Plains 
tril>es  employed  a  flat  piece  of  spongy  bone 
from  the  knee  joint  of  a  buffalo  or  an  ox ;  it 
has  a  sharp  edge  of  rounded  outline  which 
serves  for  drawing  lines,  while  the  flat 
side  serves  for  spreading  the  color  over 
large  areas.  These  tools,  being  porous, 
.  have  the  advantage  of  holding  a  quantity 
of  liquid  color.  Shells  were  frequently 
used  for  paint  cups,  while  for  this  pur- 
pose the  Pueblos  made  miniature  jars 
and  1k)w1s  of  |>ottery,  sometimes  in  clus- 
ters. Colors  in  the  form  of  |>owder,  sand, 
clay,  and  meal  were  used,  and  are  still 
used,  by  several  tribes  in  prejiaring  dry- 
paintings  (q.  v. )  for  ceremonial  purposes 
which  are  executed  on  the  floors  of  cere- 
monial chamliers  or  altars  (Matthews, 
Stevenson,  Fewkes).    See. 1/7,  OnuDiwnt. 

Consult  Boas  (1)  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  K., 
1888,  (2)  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
ii,  Anthrop.  i,  1898;  Dorsev  in  11th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1894;  Fewkes  in  17th,  21st,  and 
22d  Reps.  B.  A.  E.;  Hoffman  in  7th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E..  1891;  Holmes  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1903,  1904;  Moonev  in  17th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1898,  Niblaek  in  Nat.  Mus. 
Rep.  1888,  1890;  Stevenson  (1)  in  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1887,  (2)  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1894;  Turner  in  11th  Rep.. B.  A.  E., 
1894.  (W.  H.  H.) 

Paint  Town.  A  Cherokee  settlement  on 
lower  Soco  cr.,  within  the  reservation  in 
Jackson  and  Swain  cos.,  N.  C. — Moonev 
in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  509,  1900. 
Ani'-Widihr.— Mooncy,  ibid,  ('place  of  Ihe  Paint 
people  or  clan':  native  name). 

Paisin.  A  former  Kalindamk  village 
near  Monterey  bay,  Cal.,  whose  inhab- 
itants were  connected  with  San  Carlos 
and  San  Juan  Bautista  missions. 
IkgniaM.— Tiivlor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Nov.  23,  1*>0. 
P&ffMiner— Engelhanlt,  Franc,  in  Cal.,  398,  1897. 


Pagtin.— A.  L.  Krot'ber,  infn,  1908.  Paycines — 
Kngelhanlt.  op.  ell.  Payaim.—  Tavlor  in  Cal. 
Farmer.  Apr.  '20,  1H60. 

Paiuiyunitthai  ( Pai'-u-i-yu'-nU-t\ai). 
A  former  Kuitsh  village  on  lower  Ump- 
quar.,  Oreg. — Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, in,  231,  1890. 

Painte-  A  term  involved  in  great  con- 
fusion. In  common  usage  it  has  been 
applied  at  one  time  or  another  to  most  of 
the  8ho8honean  tribes  of  w.  Utah,  M. 
Arizona,  s.  Idaho,  k.  Oregon,  Nevada,  and 
e.  and  s.  California.    The  generally  ac- 
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cepted  idea  is  that  the  term  originated 
from  the  word  poA,  'water,'  and  I'te. 
hence 1  water  Ute' ;  or  from  wri, '  true, '  and 
Ute — 'true  Ute';  but  neither  of  these 
interpretations  is  satisfactory.  Powell 
states  that  the  name  properly  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  Corn  Creek  trilie  ot  s.  w. 
I  'tali,  but  has  l>een  extended  to  include 
many  Other  tribes.  In  the  present  case 
the  term  is  employed  as  a  convenient 
divisional  name  for  the  tribes  occupying 
s.  w.  Utah  from  about  the  locality  of 
Beaver,  the  s.  w.  part  of  Nevada,  and  the 
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x.  w.  part  of  Arizona,  excluding  the 
C  htunehuevi. 

With  regard  to  the  Indians  of  Walker 
River  and  Pyramid  I^ake  reservations, 
who  constitute  the  main  body  of  those 
commonly  known  as  Paiute,  Powell 
claims  that  they  are  not  Paiute  at  all,  but 
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another  tribe  which  he  calls  Paviotso. 
He  says:  "The  names  by  which  the 
trilies  are  known  to  white  men  and  the 
department  give  no  clue  to  the  relation- 
shin  of  the  Indians.  For  example,  the 
Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservation 
on  the  Muddy  and  the  Indians  on  the 
Walker  River  and  Pyramid  I^ike  reserva- 
tions  are  called  Pai  or  Pah  I'tes,  but  the 
Indians  know  only  those  on  the  Muddy 
by  that  name,  while  those  on  the  other 
two  reservations  are  known  as  Paviotsoes, 
and  speak  a  very  different  language,  but 
closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  that 
of  the  Bannocks"  (Powell  and  IugaH^ 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873).  The  Indians  of 
Walker  r.  and  Pyramid  lake  claim  the 
Bannock  as  their  cousins,  and  sav  that 
they  speak  the  same  language.  Tlie  (lif- 
erent small  bands  have  little  political  co- 
herence, and  there  is  no  recognized  head- 
chief.  The  most  influential  chiefs  among 
them  in  modern  times  have  been  Winne- 
mucca,  who  died  a  few  years  ago,  and 
Natchez.  As  a  rule  they  have  been  peace- 
able and  friendly  toward  the  whites,  al- 
though in  the  earlv  sixties  thev  several 
times  came  into  collision  with  miners  and 


emigrants,  hostility  being  frequently  pro- 
voked by  the  whites  themselves."  The 
northern  Paiute  were  more  warlike  than 
those  of  the  8.,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  them  took  part  with  the  Bannock 
in  the  war  of  1878.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  Paiute  (includ- 
ing the  Paviotso)  are  not  on  reservations, 
many  of  them  l>eing  attached  to  the 
ranches  of  white  men,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  their  population,  but  they  may 
be  safely  estimated  at  from  6,500  to  7,000. 
J  n  HKXi  those  on  reservations  in  all  Nevada 
were  rej>ortcd  to  number,  at  Walker  River 
res.,  48<>;  at  Moapa  res.,  129;  at  Pyramid 
Ijike  res.,  554;  at  Duck  Valley  (\Vestern 
Sltoshoni  agenev),  2o7;  not  under  an 
agency  ( 1900) ,  3, fOO.  In  Utah  there  were 
7<>  Kaibah,  154  Shivwits,  and  370  Paiute 
not  under  an  agency;  in  Arizona,  350 
Paiute  unrler  the  Western  Nevada  School 
Superintendent 

As  a  |MHtp)»»  the  Paiute  are  }>caceable, 
moral,  and  industrious,  and  are  highly 
commended  for  their  good  qualities  by 
those  who  have  had  the  l)est  opportuni- 
ties for  judging.  While  apparently  not 
as  bright  in  intellect  as  the  prairie  tribes, 
they  appear  to  possess  more  solidity  of 
character.  By  their  willingness  and  effi- 
ciency as  workers  they  have  made  them- 
selves necessary  to  the  white  farmers  and 


GROUP  OF  PAIUTE 


have  l»een  enabled  to  supply  themselves 
with  good  clothing  and  many  of  the  com- 
forts of  life,  while  on  the  other  hand  they 
have  steadily  resisted  the  vices  of  civiliza- 
tion, so  that  they  are  spoken  of  by  one 
agent  an  presenting  the  "singular  anom- 
aly "  of  improvement  by  contact  with  the 
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whites.  Another  authority  says:  "To 
these  habits  and  excellence  of  character 
may  be  attributed  the  fact  that  they  are 
annually  increasing  in  numbers,  and  that 
they  are  strong,  health v,  active  people. 
Many  of  them  are  empfoyed  as  laborers 
on  the  farms  of  white  men  in  all  seasons, 
but  they  are  especially  serviceable  during 
the  time  of  harvesting  and  haymaking. 
Aside  from  their  earnings  among  the 
whites,  they  derive  subsistence  from  the 
fish  of  the  lakes,  jackrabbits  and  small 
game  of  the  sage  plains  and  mountains, 
and  from  piflon  nuts  and  other  seeds, 
which  they  grind  into  flour  for  bread. 
Their  ordinary  dwelling  is  the  wikiup,  or 
small  rounded  hut,  of  tule  rushes  over  a 
framework  of  poles,  with  the  ground  for 
a  floor  and  the  fire  in  the  center,  and  al- 
most entirely  open  at  the  top.  Strangely 
enough,  although  appreciating  the  ad- 
vantages of  civilization  so  far  as  relates  to 
good  clothing  and  to  such  food  aa  they 
can  buy  at  the  stores,  they  manifest  no 
desire  to  live  in  permanent  houses  or  to 

Srocure  the  furniture  of  civilization,  and 
leir  wikinps  are  almost  bare  of  every- 
thing excepting  a  few  wicker  or  grass 
baskets  of  their  own  weaving. 

Following  are  the  Paiute  bands  so  far 
as  known:  Hok  waits,  Ichuarumpats, 
Kaibab,  Kwaiantikwokets,  Kwiengo- 
mats,  Kwiumpus,  Moapariats,  Moquats, 
Movwiats,  Nauwanatats,  Nogwats,  Nuag- 
untits,  Pagaits,  Paguits,  Paraniguts, 
Paruguns,  Parumpaiats.  Parumpats,  Pas- 
pikaivats,  Pawipits,  Pintiats,  Sauwon- 
tiats,  Shivwits,  Tiinpashauwagntsits, 
Tsuwarits,  Uainuints,  l.inkarets,  Unka- 
kaniguts,  TTnkapanukuints,  I'tumpaiats, 
and  Yagats.  (h.  w.  h.    j.  m.) 

Auolaaua.— ten  Kate.  Reizen  in  N.A.,  160.  18X5 
(='M<  zcmI  Schoenen':  Piiua  name).  Ca-hual- 
chitz  -Whipple,  Pac.  R.  K.  Rep.,  in.  pt.  8,  16. 
1856  (thiH  ami  the  various  forms  by  Onrces  are 
*  from  Koboaldje,  the  Mohave  name  of  the  Virgin 
r.  Paiute.— Kroeber).  Caiualaa  — Garees  quoted 
bv  Escudero.  Not.  Kstad.  tie  Chihuahua.  228,  1834. 
Cajualea.-GarciM1776).Diiiry,472,19O0.  Chemebet 
Quajala  —  Ibid.,  303.  Chemerue  cajuala.— Orozeo  y 
Berra.  <;»k..  349.  1864  (misprint  from  Garcesh 
Chcmerue  Cuajala  — Garccs.  op.  cit..  411.  Chcme 
gutt  Cajuala.  — Ibid..  475.  Chcmequc  eaprala.— 
Cortex  (1799)  quoted  in  I'ae.  It.  R.  Rep.,  lit.  pt.  3, 
126,  In-56  (miMirint  of  Garc«v  chcinciritf  Cuajala). 
Dada'-se  ai' ka-ci»' fa.-DorM-y.  Kansas  MS. 
vocal).  B.  A.  E..  1882  <  'Kra.vdionper  people': 
Kansa  name).  Dig* era.— Howe.  Hist.  Coll..  419. 
1851.  HoKapa'toni.-Montiey  i„  nth  Ren.  B.  A. 
E..  104*,  1896  (  rush-arrow  people':  Shoahonl 
name).  Kohoaldje  — Kroeber,  liif'n,  19n5(  Mohave 
name  of  Virgin  r.  Paiute)  Numa  .— Mooney  in 
14lh  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  1048. 1896  ('people'.  Indians- 
own  name).  Pa  'gonotch.—  Gatschet.  MS,  B.  A.  E. 
(Southern  Pte  niimei.  Pah  Edre  — Head  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep..  122.  1866.  Pahmetca. -WiNm.  ibid., 
1819,67,  1HM1.  Pahnutea  Utah..- Wilson  (1849)  in 
Oil.  Mess,  and  Corresp  ,  1h.">.  Ikkj.  Pah  ni  »a 
pah  — Whipple  in  Pae.  R.  R.  Rep..  III.  pt.  3.  16, 
18561  Chetnehuevi  name).  Pah  Touts. -Sen.  Misc. 
Doe.  53, 45th  Con*.,  3d  ses-..  78.  1879.  Pahuaitaha.— 
Remvand  Brenehlev,  Journ.  toGreatSalt  I^ike.  II, 
3*8.  1841.  Pah-Utah.— Mollhausen.  Journ.  to  Pa- 
cific, I.  46.  18.V*.  Pah-Utea.— Forney  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  18-VJ.  366.  I860.  Paia'ti.— Henshaw,  I 'ana- 
mint  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (Punamint  name). 
Pai-Idea.-Audouard.  Far  West.  182,  1869.  Pai- 


uchea.— Farnham,  Mexico,  map,  1846.  Paiules.— 
Remy  and  Brenchley,  op.  cit.,  i,  3H.  Paiut«a. — 
Poston  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1843,  887,  1861.  Pai- 
yu'chimo.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  1048,  18% 
(Hopi  name).  Pai-yudahi.— Corbtwier,  inf'n  ('all 
eyes':  Yavapai  name:  corrupted  from  "  Paiute"). 
Pai  yu'taL-Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1048, 
1896  (Navaho  name).  Pan-Utah*.— Domenech, 
Deserts  N.  Am.,  n,  64,  I860.  Pamai.— Esealante 
etal.  (1775)  in  Duro.  Penaloaa,  142, 1882  (probably 
identical).  Paauchia.-F>eudero,  Not.  Nuevo 
Mex.,  83.  1849.  Pa-uches.-Collins  In  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  125,  1861.  Pa-u-da.-Ibid.  Pa-utes.-Hin- 
ton,  Handbook  Ari*.,  361. 1871.  Paynutea.— Wilson 
(1849)  In  Cal.  Mess,  and  Corresp.,  185,  18.50. 
Broeck  (1852)  ' 
1854.  Payuc 
Diary.  405, 1900.  Payuches.— Ibid., 


(1849)  in  Cal. 

Payoohe  — Ten  Broeck  (1852)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iv,  82,  1854.  Payuchaa. -Garees  (1776). 
Diary.  405,1900.  Payuohea.— Ibid.,  351.  Payukue  — 
Gatschet,  MS..  B.  A.E.  (Zufli  name).  Payutaa.— 
Piatt,  Karte  Nord-Am..  1861.  Payutsin  dinns.- 
Qfttechet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Navaho  name). 
Paxuchia.— Orozeo  y  Berra, Geo*.,  59,  1864.  ( Pey  | 
metea  Utaha.-Wilson  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849.  67. 
1850.  Psy-ute.— Forney,  ibid..  18.59.  364.  1860. 
Piedes.-Carvalho,  Travel?.  213.  1857.  Pi-Ed™  — 
Beadle.  Undeveloped  West.  658,  1873.  Pis  Edes.— 
Hatch  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1863,  116, 1864.  Pi-eeds  - 
Simpson  (1859).  Rep.  of  Expl.  Across  Utah, 
35.1876.  Pieutes.— Barney  (185?)  in  H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  29,37th  Cong.,  2d  tvm,  78,  1862.  Pi-u-chas.— 
Graves  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  386.  1854.  Plate.— 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1048.  1896  (popular 
name.  Eng.  pron.).  Py-eeda. — Simpson,  Rep.,  op. 
cit..  85.  Pyentes.— Palmer,  Travels,  35,  1847. 
Snake  Diners. — Simpsomop. cit., 460  (Pah-Utahs 
or).  Utc  Diggers. — Ibid.  Yabipai  Cajuala. — Garce* 
(1776),  Diary,  444.  1900.  Yavipai  cajuala.— Garees 
misquoted  by  Orozeo  y  Berra,  Geoff..  41.  1864. 
Yavipais-caprala. — Garees  misquoted  by  Cortez 
(1779)  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  Ill,  pt  3,  126, 1856. 

Palate  Snakes.  Given  as  a  Shoshoni 
l>and  on  Klamath  res.,  Oreg. 

Piute  Snakes.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  344, 1873. 

Paj  alat .  One  of  three  tribes  mentioned 
by  Espinosa  (Chronica  Apostolica,  i,  459, 
1746)  as  living  near  San  Antonio  r., 
Texas,  when  the  Franciscan  missions 
were  removed  thither  in  1730-31.  The 
other  two  were  the  Pacao  and  Pitalaqne 
(probably  the  same  as  the  Pachalaque). 
There  were  numerous  Pajalat  in  Concep- 
ci6n  mission  before  1748,  and  they  inter- 
married there  freely  with  the  Patumacas, 
Pujanes  (Cujanes?),  Patalcas,  and  Tilpa- 
copales  (MS.  records  of  the  mission). 
They  are  given  as  a  tribe  distinct  from 
the  Pachalaque  in  the  records  of  Con- 
cepcion  mission ;  for  instance,  one  mis- 
sionary records  marrying  a  Pajalat  and 
a  Pachalaque,  which  is  evidence  that 
these  were  not  considered  merely  two 
forms  of  the  same  name,  though  they  were 
probably  closely  related.  According  to 
Gatschet  there  was  a  Tonkawa  gens  or 
subtribe  bearing  the  same  name  ( Pdjra- 
latch,  'mouth  open').  (n.  u.  b.  ) 

Paalat.— Espinosa,  Chronica  Apost..  i.  459,  1716. 
Pajalachas. — MS.,  May  13,1752,  in  Bexar  Archives, 
Texan.  Pajalamea. — Grotco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  3*-4, 
391,  1864.  Pajalaque*.— Ibid.,  304.  Pajalat.— Ri- 
vera. Diario.leg.  2602. 1736.  Pajalatamas.— Pad  ilia 
quoted  by  Orozeo  y  Berrn,  op.  cit.,  306.  Paia- 
htes. — Informe.  1762.  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia. 
xxviii,  167,  MS.  Pallalat.— Uhde.  Iiinder.  121. 
1861.  Pax  alat  ch — A.  S.  Gatschet.  Tonkawe  MS. 
vwjib.,  B.  A.  E.,  1S81  (given  as  a  Tonkawa  yens). 

Pajarito(Span.:  'little bird').  A  tribe, 
evidently  Coahuilteean,  at  Camargo,  on 
the  Rio  "Grande,  in  1757,  with  Venados, 
Tejones,  Tareguanos,  and  Cueros  Que- 
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mados.  Of  the  Pajaritos,  56  individuals 
were  in  the  mission  (Joseph  Tienda  de 
Cuervo,  Revista  of  Camargo,  July  13, 
1757,  in  Archivo  Gen.,  Hist.,  lvi).  The 
Venados  were  given  by  Garcfa  in  1760  as 
one  of  the  tribes  speaking  the  language 
of  his  Manual,  i.  e.  Coahuiltecan.  In 
1780  Gov.  Cabello  reported  the  Paxa- 
hitos,  evidently  the  same  as  the  Paja- 
ritos, as  a  coast  tribe  s.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  With  them  he  enumer- 
ated the  Comecrudoe,  Texones,  Guiana- 
paquefioe  (#!<■'.  Manyateflos,  Cotanans, 
Aguichachas,  and  CuerosQuemados  ( Rep. 
on  coast  tribes,  May  28,  1780,  Bexar  Ar- 
chives, Province  of  Texas),    (h.  k.  b.) 

Fajarito  Park  (Span.  :  'little  bird', 
adapted  from  the  Tewa  Tahirege,  1  bird  ', 
the  name  of  an  important  ruin  within  the 
limits  of  the  tract).  Geographically,  this 
term  stands  for  a  high,  park-like  table- 
land about  40  m.  in  length  and  from  15 
to  25  m.  in  width,  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande  in  x.  New  Mexico.  It  is 
limited  on  the  It.  by  the  Rio  Chama,  on 
the  w.  by  the  Jemez  mts.,  and  on  the  s. 
by  the  Cafiada  de  Cochiti.  It  forms  the 
e.  side  of  the  Jemez  plateau.  The  table- 
land is  of  volcanic  origin,  its  surface  from 
the  base  of  the  mountains  eastward  being 
capped  by  a  sheet  of  volcanic  tufa,  vary- 
ing in  thickness  from  100  to  2,000  ft, 
which  had  its  origin  as  volcanic  ash  de- 
posited from  the  ancient  craters  of  the 
Jemez  range.  These  great  tufa  beds 
vary  in  color  from  gray  to  yellow,  and 
geologically  are  of  vast  age.  On  the  e. 
rim  of  the  s.  part  of  the  tableland,  along 
the  Rio  Grande,  are  extensive  basaltic 
extrusions  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
while  the  bluffs  forming  the  e.  rim  of 
the  n.  half  are  formed  of  the  conglomer- 
ates which  mark  the  w.  shore-line  of  the 
Miocene  lake  that  once  occupied  the 
basin  now  known  as  Espaftola  valley. 
Recent  basaltic  extrusions  also  occur  on 
the  s.  rim  of  the  park  along  the  Rio 
Chama.  The  mean  altitude  of  the  park 
is  about  7,000  ft.  The  high  w.  side  is 
heavily  forested  with  pine  and  spruce; 
along  the  Rio  Grande  side  the  mesas  are 
covered  only  with  buffalo  grass,  while 
between  these  two  extremes  lies  a  zone 
lightly  covered  with  pifion  and  juniper, 
interspersed  with  stretches  of  open  land. 
This  zone,  now  comparatively  barren 
from  lack  of  water,  was  evidently  covered 
with  tilled  fields  at  some  remote  time. 
Torrential  erosion  in  past  ages  has  dis- 
sected this  om-e  continuous  level  table- 
land into  a  series  of  narrow  elevated  par- 
allel mesas,  better  descrilied  by  the 
Spanish  term  polrero*,  extending  out 
from  the  mountains  toward  the  Rio 
Grande.  These  potreros  vary  in  width 
from  a  few  yards  to  2  or  3  m.  and  from 
|  m.  to  5  m.  in  length.  They  present, 
especially  on  the  s.  side,  perpendicular 


escarpments  of  from  50  to  500  ft  in 
height,  at  the  base  of  which  is  invariably 
a  long  talus  slope.  The  canyons  lving 
between  the  potreros  are  usually  little 
valleys  from  \  m.  to  1  m.  in  width, 
divided  by  a  now  dry  arroyo  bordered 
by  a  narrow,  level  and  very  fertile  flood- 

filain.  These  little  valleys  are  now 
ightly  wooded,  but  show  every  evidence 
of  tillage  in  remote  times.  Pajarito 
Park  is  now  for  the  greater  part  devoid 
of  water  except  on  the  side  at  the  base 
of  the  mountains.  The  only  streams 
that  carry  their  water  to  the  Rio  Grande 
for  any  considerable  part  of  the  year  are 
the  Santa  Clara,  the  Bravo,  and  the  Rito 
de  los  Friioles.  Others  sink  in  the  sand 
within  a  few  miles  of  their  source,  and  a 
vast  number  carry  water  at  all  only 
in  flood  season.  There  are  very  few 
perennial  springs  in  the  park.  The  prin- 
cipal canyons  that  cut  through  it  from 
w.  to  e.  are  as  follows,  t)eginning  at  the 
n.  :  the  Santa  Clara,  the  Chupadero,  the 
Guages,  the  Alamo,  the  Pajarito,  the 
Rito  de  los  Frijoles.  Between  them  are 
hundreds  of  smaller  canvons. 

Ethnologically  Pajarito  Park  is  of  great 
importance.  It  stands  for  a  plainly 
marked,  prehistoric  ethnic  area,  the  in- 
vestigation of  which  throws  much  light 
on  the  ethnological  problems  of  the  S.  W. 
The  zone  of  ancient  habitation  extends 
from  n.  to  s.  the  entire  length  of  the 
park.  It  is  only  from  5  to  10  m.  in 
width,  and  lies  between  the  high  tim- 
bered western  slope  and  the  narrow  bar- 
ren eastern  rim  overlooking  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  inhabited  area  did  not 
exceed  300  so,,  m.  in  extent. 

The  characteristic  archeological  re- 
mains are  the  ancient  pueblo  ruins  and 
excavated  cliff-dwellings.  The  latter 
class  of  remains  exists  in  vast  numbers. 
Almost  every  escarpment  that  presents  a 
southern  exposure  is  honeycombed  with 
thesed wellings (see Ctijf'-dwelUngs) .  Many 
natural  caves,  originally  formed  by  wa- 
ter and  wind  erosion,  have  been  utilized 
for  dwelling  purposes,  either  with  or 
without  modification,  though  usually 
there  has  been  some  shaping  by  excava- 
tion to  render  the  home  more  commodi- 
ous or  convenient.  In  the  form  of  lodge 
generally  found  in  the  softer  tufa  forma- 
tions, the  entire  front  of  the  cave  is  open. 
In  some  instances  the  front  is  closed  by  a 
wall  of  masonry  which  is  entered  through 
a  small  doorway  with  stone  casing.  An- 
other form  of  cliff-houses  of  this  same 
general  class,  which  exists  here  in  even 
greater  num  tiers  than  t  hose  just  described, 
is  the  wholly  excavated  dwelling.  These 
are  found  in  the  firmer  strata  of  tufa 
where  the  walls  are  less  liable  to  crumble. 
In  these  a  small  doorway  has  been  cut 
into  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  cliff  to 
a  depth  of  from  1  to  4  ft.    The  excava- 
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tion  w  then  expanded  into  a  room  usual- 
ly of  sufficient  height  only  to  permit  of 
standing  erect,  varying  from  roughly  cir- 
cular to  rectangular.  These  rooms  rare- 
ly exceed  10  ft  in  the  greatest  dimension, 
except  those  which  were  used  for  cere- 
monial purposes.  In  these  dwellings  the 
main  living  room  usually  contains  prayer- 
meal  niches,  alcoves,  and  in  rhany  cases 
small  back  rooms,  prolmbly  for  storage, 
are  connected  with  them.  There  is  usu- 
ally a  crude  fireplace  beside  the  doorway, 
a  ventilating  aperture  at  the  floor  level 
and  another  for  a  smoke  vent  al>ove  the 
door.  There  are  no  windows.  In  front 
of  the  dwellings,  against  the  cliffs,  veran- 
das were  built  of  poles  and  stone  that 
doubtless  served  for  living  rooms  during 
a  considerable  part  of  the  year.  The  en- 
tire number  of  excavated  cliff-dwellings 
in  Pajarito  Park  would  reach  several 
thousand. 

Of  the  other  general  class  of  archeo- 
Iogical  remains,  viz,  ancient  Pueblo  ruins, 
there  are  two  forms:  (1)  The  ''small 
house"  ruins,  containing  from  2  to  100 
rooms,  that  never  exceeded  one  story  in 
height,  of  which  there  are  large  numbers 
scattered  over  the  mesa  toj>s  and  in  the 
valleys.  They  are  of  great  age  and  seem 
to  belong  to  an  epoch  when  the  mesas 
were  well  watered  and  the  population 
diffused  over  considerable  areas.  (2) 
The  great  community  houses  contained 
from  1,000  to  1,200  rooms,  and  2  to  4 
stories.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these, 
named  from  n.  to  s.,  are  Chipiinuinge, 
Kwengyauinge,  Teeuinge,  Poihuuinge, 
Puye,  Shufinne,  Tshirege,  Otowi,  Tsan- 
kawi,  Tyuonyi,  Yapashi,  Haatse,  Kuapa, 
and  Kotviti.  We  find  in  these  the  pro- 
totype of  the  present  terraced  community 
houses  of  Taos,  Zufii,  and  the  Hopi  vil- 
lages. Many  of  the  ancient  buildings 
were  of  much  greater  size  than  anv  of 
the  Pueblo  houses  of  the  present  day. 
They  were  built  in  nearly  all  cases  of 
stone  rudely  dressed  and  laid  in  adobe 
mortar.  Ceilings  and  roofs  were  made 
of  poles,  brush,  bark,  and  clay.  Floors 
were  made  of  adobe  firmlv  tamped  and 
smoothed.  Walls  Mere  plastered  with 
abobe  mud,  over  which  a  thin  wash  made 
of  11  white  earth  "  was  laid  from  time  to 
time.  Doors  were  small  and  cased  with 
stone,  rarely  with  wood.  There  were  no 
real  windows.  Small  circular  apertures 
near  the  floor  aided  ventilation.  Fire- 

S laces  were  usually  placed  beside  the 
oors.  These  buildings  differ  from  the 
large  Pueblo  houses  of  the  present  day  in 
having  no  large  and  fairly  commodious 
rooms,  all  apartments  l>eing  mere  rec- 
tangular cells  ranging  in  size  from  6  X  8 
ft  to  8  X  14  ft.  Exterior  rooms  in  all 
cases  were  entered  by  ladders  from  al>ove. 
The  type  form  of  these  great  houses  is 


that  of  four  rectangular  structures  sur- 
rounding a  squarish  court.  Many  are 
found  with  one  or  more  of  the  sides  'open. 
With  the  increase  of  the  community  ad- 
ditional courts  were  developed. 

The  circular  kiva,  always  wholly  or  in 
great  part  subterranean,  accompanies  all 
the  larger  pueblos,  from  1  to  15  lieing 
found  in  and  about  each  village.  Small 
reservoirs  and  other  vestiges  of  primitive 
irrigation  works  are  found  about  the 
large  buildings  onlv.  The  entire  district 
is  rich  in  pictography,  the  best  specimens 
of  which  are  found  etched  upon  the  verti- 
cal walls  of  the  cliffs. 

The  principal  collections  of  archeologi- 
cal  material  from  Pajarito  Park  are  to  be 
found  in  the  National  Museum  at  Wash- 
ington and  the  Southwest  Museum  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  Noteworthy  facts  shown 
by  these  collections  are  that  the  art  of 
decorative  glazing  was  quite  advanced 
among  these  ]>eople,  and  that  their  system 
of  symbolism  was  distinct  from  any  other 
known.  The  study  of  the  skeletal  re- 
mains discloses  the  fact  that  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Pajarito  Park  were  a  homo- 
geneous people,  of  medium  stature,  and 
of  rather  inferior  muscular  development. 
The  prevailing  cranial  tvpe  was  dolicho- 
cephalic. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
predominant  cranial  type  among  the  peo- 
ple of  all  the  adjacent  Pueblo  villages  at 
the  present  time  is  brachycephalic,  this 
is  of  great  ethnologie  interest.  As  yet 
nothing  further  can  be  said  concerning 
the  relationship  of  these  ancient  people 
to  any  existing  tribes.  The  time  of  oc- 
cupancy of  the  ancient  pueblo  and  cliff 
houses  is  conjectural.  Excavations  have 
yielded  not  a  single  vestigeof  Spanish  in- 
fluence, and  traditions  reaching  l>ack  of 
four  centuries  are  of  questionable  value 
in  determining  even  approximate  chro- 
nology. However,  both  archeological 
and  geological  evidence  point  to  long  oc- 
cupancy and  remote  abandonment  of 
th<-se  s'ites.  Tentatively,  from  2  to  4 
centuries  may  be  assigned  as  the  length 
of  time  they  "had  l>een  abandoned  l>efore 
the  Spanish  invasion  in  1540,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  the  accumulating  evidence 
now  points  to  the  lengthening  of  that 
period.  There  are  no  evidences  of  events 
of  catastrophic  character  to  have  caused 
the  disappearance  of  their  inhabitants. 
In  all  probability  their  migration  was 
caused  by  progressive  desiccation  of  the 
country  and  the  pressure  of  predatory 
enemies. 

For  further  information,  with  ground 
plans  and  other  illustrations,  Bee  Hewett 
in  Bull.  32,  B.  A.  E.,  1906.  Consult  also 
the  articles  on  the  several  ruins  above 
mentioned.  ( K.  l.  R.) 

Pajaunck.  A  village  in  central  Massa- 
chusetts, apparently  on  Connecticut  r., 
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in  1663.— Pynchon  (1663)  in  X.  Y.  Doe. 
Col.  Hist.,  km,  308,  1881. 

Pakab.  The  Reed  {Phragmite*  commu- 
nis) phratry  of  the  Hopi,  which  includes 
the  •  following  clans:  Pakab,  Kwahu 
( Eagle),  Kwayo  (Hawk) ,  Koyonya  (Tur- 
key ),  Tawa  (Sun),  Pal  una  (Twin  Brother 
of  Puhukonghoya),  Shohu  (Star),  Mas- 
sikwayo  (Chicken-hawk),  Kahabi  (Wil- 
low ) ,  and  Tebi  ( Greasewood ) .  The  Reed 
phratry  of  Fewkes  corresponds  with  the 
Eagle  phratry  of  Stephen  (8th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E. ,  39,  1 891 ).  According  to  tradition  this 
people  came  to  Tusayan  from  the  w.  and 
s.,  apparently  settling  first  at  Mishong- 
novi. 

P»  kab  nyu-mu — Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthmp.,  vn, 
403.  1894  (nyu-mtu^ •phratry' )• 

Pakab.    The  Reed  or  Arrow  clan  of  the 

Hopi. 

Bakab.— Voth,  Hopi  Proper  Names,  75,  1905. 
Pakab.—  Voth,  Oralbi  Bummer  Snake  Ceremony, 
282.  1903.  Pakab  winwu Fewkes  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E..  5K4,  1900  (ir/flu*i=.'clan'h  Pa'-kab 
waiwa.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vn.  403. 1894. 

Pakachoog.  A  former  Nipmue  village 
near  Worcester,  Mass.,  probably  in  Mill- 
bury.  It  was  occupied  in  1674  by  Pray- 
ing Indians. 

Bo^mchoaic  —  Kinnieutt.  Ind.  Names.  33,  1906. 
Packachoo(.— Ibid.  Packachooge— Gookin  (1677) 
in  Trans.  Am.  Antlq.  8oc.,  li.  467,  1X16.  Paka- 
choaf— Worcester  Spy,  Auk.  7,  18*5.  Pakachoog  — 
(rookin  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  1st  s.,  I, 
isOfi.  Pakashoaf.— Letter  of  1«76  quoted  by 
Drake.  Ind.  Chron.,  131. 1836.  Pakaakoag .— Ibid, 
(misprint).  Pakodch-oof .—  Tooker.  Alfronq.  Ser., 
x.43. 1901  (riven  as  probably  original  form;  trans. 
'  they  are  finished,  completed,  perfect'). 

Pakadasank.  An  important  village, 
probably  of  the  Munsee,  formerly  about 
the  site  of  Crawford,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y. 
Pakadaaaak.— Ruttenber.  Tribes  Hudson  U  ,  392, 
1872.  Pakadaaaak.— Doc.  of  1756  quoted  by  Rut- 
tenber. Tribes  Hudson  R.,  393,  1872. 

Pakamali.  Probably  the  Maidu  of  Big 
Meadows,  Cal. ,  from  Paod'maJi,  the  name 
by  which  the  Maidu  are  known  to  most 
of  the  Achomawi. 

Pa  ka  mal  U  —  Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  Ill, 
274,  1877.  Pagamali.— Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mils. 
Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  123.  1905. 

Pakan    See  Prean. 

Pakanchi  (Pa'-kan-chi).  A  former 
Nishinam  village  in  the  valley  of  Bear  r., 
sr.  of  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Pacancha  —  Powers  In  Overland  Mo.,  xn.  22, 
1874.  Pakanehi.- Power*  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.. 
Ill,  316.  1877. 

Fakani  ( FW-ka-ni ) .  A  Tonka wa  gens  of 
which  there  were  onlv  5  survivors  in 
1884.  (a.  B.O.) 

Pakan -Tallahassee  (ipt'ikan  1  may-ap- 
ple'(?),  itAlua  'town',  Mm  'ancient'  in 
the  sense  of  waste).  A  former  Upper 
Creek  town  on  Pakan-Tallahassee  cr. 
(Corner.?),  which  joins  Coosa  r.  from 
the  k.  about  4  m.  al>ovethe  present  We- 
tumpka,  Elmore  co.,  Ala. 

Bukaatallahaaaa. — Robin,  Voy..  II,  map,  1807.  Old 
Peach  Orchard  Town.— J.  W.  Stidham,  infn  to  A.  S. 

V).  Pakan'  1 


GatM-het,  Creek  MigT.  Leg.,  1. 142,188*.  Pockental- 
lahaaaee.— Creek  paper  (1836)  in  H.  R.  Rep. 37, 31st 
Cong. .  2d  ness. .  122, 1851.  Pockentalleehaaaec.—  Sen. 
Ex.  Doe.  42.S. 24th  Cong.,  1st  299. 1836.  Poeon- 
Ullahaue.— Biirtram,  Travels,  461,  1791.  Pocun- 
tullahaaes.  —  Swan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,262, 1855.  Puo  con  tal-lau  has  a««.— Haw- 
kins (1799t,  Sketch,  41,  1848.  Puekantala.— Bart- 
ram,  Voy.,  ir  map,  1799.  PuckautaUa.— Philip- 
nenux,  Map  Engl.  Col..  1781.  Puckuntallahaaae.— 
Pickett.  Hist.  Ala.,  n.  267.  1851.  Tuecuntallau- 
haaaee.-Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  380,  1854. 

Pakan  Tallahassee.  A  town  of  the 
Creek  Nation  on  Canadian  r.  below 
Hilabi.  Okla. 

Pafcan-Talahaaai.-Gatachet.  Creek  Mi|rr.  Leg..  IX, 
186.  1888. 

Pakataghkon  (probably  for  imchatacMn, 
'split  wood.' — (ierard).  A  former  Dela- 
ware village,  situated  a  mile  from  the 
present  Margaretsville,  Delaware  co., 
N.  Y.,  at  the  mouth  of  Bush  Kill.  This 
village  is  located  on  the  Popachton  or 
Papotunk  branch  on  Sauthier's  map  of 
1779.  (w.  m.  b.) 

Pakawa  (from  Pakauai,  referring  to 
tattooing. — Gatschet ).  S|>ecifically  a  di- 
vision of  the  Coahuiltecan  family  living 
not  far  from  San  Antonio  r.,  Texas,  in 
the  18th  century.  Espinosa  says  that 
when  the  missions  were  removed  from 
e.  Texas  to  this  river  in  1730-31  there 
were  "in  sight  three  tribes  of  very  docile 
gentile  Indians,  the  Pacaos,  Paialat,  and 
Pitalaque,  who  together  number  more 
than  a  thousand  persons"  (Chronica 
Apostolica,  i,  451),  1746).  8ome  of  them 
entered  San  Francisco  de  la  Estmda  mis- 
sion with  the  Axcahomos,  but  deserted 
in  1737  (Ysasmendi  to  the  Governor, 
Nov.  22,  1737,  MS.).  In  1738  Pedro,  a 
"Pachao,"  was  "governor"  of  this  mis- 
sion (MS.  of  1738  in  the  Archivo  Gen- 
eral). Some  of  the  tribe  were  also  at 
Conception,  according  to  manuscript  rec- 
ords of  the  mission,  and  "  Pacuas  were 
also  at  San  Bernardo  mission,  on  the  Rio 
Grande  (Morfi,  Viage  de  Indios,  442, 
1856).  (n.  e.  h.  ) 

Generically  the  term  Pakawa  has  l>een 
applied  by  Gatschet  to  include  a  linguis- 
tic family  formerly  living  on  l>oth  sides  of 
the  lower  Rio  Grande,  and  practically 
identical  with  the  Coahuiltecan  familv 
fa,  v.).  Its  numerous  dialects,  accord*- 
'  ing  to  Gatschet,  were  sj>oken  in  the  w. 
as  far  as  the  Sierra  Mad  re  and  in  the  e. 
to  or  beyond  San  Antonio  r.  One  dialect 
of  it  is  preserved  in  the  Manual  of  Padre 
Bartholome  G  arc-fa  (1760).  The  tribe 
to  which  the  name  Pakawa  appears  to 
applv  is  that  mentioned  as  th»  Pintos 
(Span,  'painted'  or  'tattooed'),  Pacaos, 
or  Pacuas,  etc.,  their  name  in  their  own 
language,  according  to  Gatschet,  l)eing 
E»tok-pakawaila  or  Newasol-pakawai  or, 
without  the  prefix,  Pakawai  or  Paka- 
waila.  The  only  survivors  of  the  tribe  in 
1886  were  two  women  who  were  found 
by  Gatschet  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Rio 
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Grande  near  Reynosa,  at  a  place  called 
La  Vol sa.  They  were  sometimes  called 
Tompacuas  by  the  Comecrudo,  which  is 
or  was  the '  name  of  a  rancheria  in 
Hidalgo  co.,  Texas,  20  m.  n.  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  (c.  t.) 

E.tok  pakawafle.— <Jat*het,  Comecrudo  MS., 
B.  A.  E.  (own  name).  Hewa»ol  pakawai  —  Ibid. 
(Comecrudo  name).  Pacahuchea.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  17,  1863.  Pacaoa.— Rivera,  Dlario, 
leg.  2602.  1736.  Pacaao.— Doc.  of  1738  in  Arrhivo 
Gen.,  cited  by  H.  K.  Bolton,  infn,  1906.  Pacho- 
chea.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geop.,  308, 1864.  Pacoaa.— 
Gan  la,  Manual,  title.  1760.  Pacoa.— Orozco  y 
Berra.  Geoff..  304. 1864.  Pacuachea— Gnrela.  Man- 
ual, title,  1760.  Pacuaa.— Orotco  y  Berra.  Geog.. 
303,  1864.  Pafuachia  — Ibid.,  304.  Paikawa.— Gat- 
Bchet.Karankawa  Indians,  38,  1891.  Paflcawan.— 
Ibid.  Pakawi— Buaehmnnn  (lS-W)  quoted  by 
Gatsehct.  ibid.,  83.  Pintoa.— 18th  century  MS. 
quoted  by  Orozco  y  Berra.  Geog.,  294.  1864.  Tom- 
paouaa.— Gatachet,  M3.,  B.  A.  E.,  1886  (Come- 
crudo name.) 

Pakhpuinihkashina.   A  society  of  the 

v. 

..— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 

.  1897.  - 

Pakhtha  ('beaver,'  probably  archaic). 
An  Iowa  gens,  now  extinct,  having  joined 
the  Patha  gens  of  the  Oto  (  Dorsev,  Tci- 
were  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  R,  1879).  Its 
subgentes  were  Rawekhanye,  Rathroche, 
Rawevine,  and  Niwanshike. 

Beaver.-Morgan,  Anc.  SOO.,  166,  1877.  Pa-kuh'- 
tha  — Ibid.  Pa'-qoa  — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
239, 1897. 

Paki.  A  former  Maidn  village  on  Mud 
cr.,  or  near  Cusa  lagoon,  K.  of  Chico, 
Butte  co.,  Cal.  (a.  h.  d.) 

Paiki.-Curtln.  M8.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1H85.  Pake.- 
Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mil*.  Nnt.  Hint.,  xvn,  pi.  38, 
1905. 

Pakwa.    The  Frog  clan  of  the  Patki  or 

Cloud  phratrv  of  the  Hopi. 
Pakua.— Bourke.  Snake  Dance.  117. 1884.  Pakwa 
winwfl.— Fewkea  in  19lh  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  583.  19(X) 
(uHilwu-  elan).   Pa' kwa  wu»-wu.-Kewke*  in 
Am.  Anthrop..  TO.  402, 1894. 

Pala  ('water').  A  Luiseflo  village  w. 
of  San  Luis  Rey,  San  Diego  co. ,  Cal.  Lat- 
terly the  name  was  applied  to  a  reserva- 
tion of  1(H)  acres  of  allotted  arable  land, 
under  Mission  Tule  River  agency.  By 
court  decision  in  1001  the  Indians  of 
Warner's  ranch  were  dispossessed  of  their 
lands,  and  by  act  of  Congress  of  May  27, 
1902,  Pala  res.  was  enlarged  by  purchase 
to  3,5J)8  acres,  and  the  Warner  ranch 
people  removed  thereto  in  1903.  In  the 
latter  year  the  Tule  River  agency  was 
divided  into  the  Pala  and  San  Jacinto 
agencies.  In  1805  the  |*>p.  of  Pala  was 
162;  in  1902,  76;  in  1903,  after  its  enlarge- 
ment, 258;  in  1006,  13K.  See  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  124,  1865;  175,  1902;  146,  1903;  205, 
1906;  Hayes  MS.  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  i,  460,  18H6;  Jackson  and  Kinnev, 
Rep.  Mission  Inds.,  29,  1883.    Cf.  Puliu. 

Palacbeho  {Phalarheho).  A  former 
Chickasaw  town  in  n.  Mississippi,  forming 
part  of  a  large  settlement  of  5  towns. — 
Adair,  Am.  Ind.,  353,  1775. 

Palaihnihan  (Klamath:  from  p'faihn, 
'mountaineers').    Formerly  recognized 


as  a  linguist  i(  family  in  x.  e.  California, 
but  probably  to  be  regarded,  as  the  re- 
sult of  recent  studies  by  Dixon  (Am. 
Anthrop.,  vn,  213,  1905),  as  only  a 
branch  of  the  Shastan  ( "Shasta-Aeho- 
mawi")  family.  Their  habitat  em- 
braced the  drainage  area  of  Pit  r.  above 
Montgomery  cr.  except  Goose  Lake  val- 
ley, of  which  only  the  s.  end  was  in  their 
territory.  Linguistically  the  group  falls 
into  two  rather  sharply  contrasted  and 
numerically  unequal  divisions,  the  Acho- 
mawi  and  the  Atsugewi.  The  tribal  and 
minordi  visions  recognized  were  the  Acho- 
mawi,  Astakiwi,  Atsugewi,  Atuami,Chu- 
mawi,  Hantiwi,  Humawhi,  Ilmawi,  and 
Puisu.  Physically  there  were  considera- 
ble differences  between  these  tribes.  The 
Astakiwi  and  Humawhi  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Powers  as  "most  miserable, 
squalid,  peak-faced,  mendicant,  and  men- 
dacious wretches. "  Their  faces  were  skin- 
ny, foreheads  low  and  retreating,  bodies 
lank,  and  abdomens  protuberant.  The 
Atuami  were  much  superior  in  physique. 
All  the  tribes  were  indifferent  hunters. 
They  trapped  game  by  digging  pitfalls 
with  fire-nardened  sticks  and  covered 
them  with  brush,  grass,  and  earth.  These 
pits  were  so  numerous  they  gave  its  name 
to  Pit  r.,  after  which  these  Indians  have 
generally  been  called.  The  Humawhi 
and  Astakiwi,  having  no  acorns  orsalmon, 
as  most  other  California  tribes,  were  hard 
pressed  for  a  food  supply.  Game  birds 
were  abundant,  but  they  captured  and 
killed  few.  Grasshoppers,  crickets,  trout 
and  suckers,  camas,  clover  blossoms, 
and  Ijearberries  formed  their  chief  diet. 
The  Achomawiof  Fall  r.  subsisted  largely 
on  salmon.  Among  the  Palaihnihan 
woman  is  said  to  have  held  a  servile  and 
degraded  position;  whether  maiden  or 
widow  she  was  owned  bv  her  father  or 
brother,  to  be  sold,  with  her  children,  if 
any,  at  his  pleasure.  Marriage  was  a 
matter  of  Iwirgain  and  sale,  and  |>olygamy 
was  common.  A  woman  was  seldom 
held  responsible  for  adultery,  but  if  a 
wife  deserted  her  husband  and  refused  to 
return  to  him  he  was  allowed  to  take  her 
life.  However,  a  husband  had  no  con- 
trol over  his  wife's  personal  property, 
which  at  her  death  was  claimed  by  her 
relatives.  In  case  of  the  birth  of  twins, 
one  wasalmostalwaysdestroyed.  Crema- 
tion was  generally  practised  in  cases  where 
persons  died  of  unknown  diseases ; 
in  all  other  cases  the  dead  were  buried 
in  a  sitting  posture;  the  Ilmawi  however 
never  burned  their  dead.  The  Palaih- 
nihan Indians  dwelt  chiefly  in  bark  and 
brush  houses  of  an  irregularly  quadran- 
gular form, "similar  to  those  of  the  Shasta, 
or  in  semisubterranean  dwellings  like 
sweat-houses.  During  the  summer  these 
dwellings  were  abandoned  and  the  people 
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lived  in  brush  shelters  while  hunting  and 
collecting  food.  Their  social  organization 
was  rather  loose,  the  authority  of  the 
chief  or  leader  being  but  nominal.  Like 
the  Shasta,  whom  they  resembled  in  many 
of  their  customs  and  practices,  it  was  not 
rare  for  a  woman  to  be  a  shaman  or 
priest  They  had  but  few  religious  cere- 
monies and  dances,  but  like  the  Maidu 
had  an  elaborate  creation  myth  in  which 
the  covote  played  the  most  important 
rule.  Very  few  individuals  of  the  family 
remain.  Some  of  them  were  removed  to 
Round  Valley  res.,  Cal.,  and  these,  with 
some  natives  from  Potter  valley,  num- 
bered 34  in  1889.  (a.  b.  d.  f.  w.  h.) 
Mo  e  twu  - Palmer  in  Ind.  A  it  Rep.,  470,  1854. 
Palaianih.— Hale  In  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  VI,  218, 
i-:<,  Palaiks— Ibid.,  199.  Pitt  river  Indians.— 
Russell  ( lKTtf)  In  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  84th  Cong.,  8d 
sew..  74.  1857.   Yuea'a— Ibid.  ( -'enemies'). 

Palakahu.  A  division  of  the  Umpqua 
according  to  Parker  (Jour.,  257,  1840); 
not  identified,  but  evidently  either  Atha- 
pascan or  Yakonan. 

Palaquesson.  A  village  or  tribe  visited 
by  La  Salle  in  Feb.  1687,  w.  of  Brazos 
r.,  Texas,  having  a  chief  named  Pala- 
quechaure.  According  to  La  Salle  the 
speech  of  the  people  resembled  that  of 
the  Ceni  ( Asini,  Hasinai=Caddo)  whom 
he  had  visited  the  year  before.  Joutel 
states  that  the  Palaquesson  had  no  fixed 
dwelling  place,  but  h  un  ted  o  ver  a  consid er- 
able  stretch  of  country,  yet  when  tire 
people  came  to  a  fertile  tract  they  settled 
there, the  men  preparingthesoil  for  plant- 
ing and  the  women  sowing  the  maize.  So 
long  as  the  crops  were  good  the  people 
remained  sedentary,  but  when  these 
failed  hunting  was  resumed,  at  which 
times  they  divided  into  groups  to  insure 
greater  success.  It  is  probable  that  the 
French  encountered  these  people  during 
one  of  their  hunting  i>eriods,  as  Douay 
says  they  were  in  10  villages.  They 
knew  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  they 
obtained  horses,  and  were  allies  of  the 
Ceni,  joining  their  war  excursions  to  the 
h.  and  k. 

The  houses  of  the  Palaquesson  were  of 
dried  grass.  On  the  death  of  an  occupant 
the  dwelling  was  burned  and  the  survivors 
erected  a  new  one  on  another  site.  Men 
and  women  tattooed  their  faces  in  lines  and 
their  bodies  with  plant  and  animal  figures. 
Their  lH*ats  were  similar  to  those  used 
on  the  Missouri — a  skin  stretched  over  a 
light  framework  of  wood.  Nothing  is 
known  of  their  beliefs.  (a.  c.  f.) 

Aliksa.— Csvelier  (1687)  quoted  by  Shea.  Early 
Voy..  39,  1861.  Palnfuequea.-Orojco  y  Berra, 
Geoff-,  293.  1864.  Palafuessons.  — Ooxe.  Carolana, 
map.  1741.  Palaquechnune.  —Charlevoix.  New 
Franee,iv,90,1870.  Palaquechnura. -Joutel  (1687) 
in  Marjrry,  Dec.,  m.  306,  1K78.  •  Palaquwshons.— 
Barcia,  En  say  o.  271,  1723,   Palaauesonss.— Ibid. 


m.  Palaouewon.— Douay  (1687)  quoted  by  Shea 
in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  iv,  212.  1852.  Palaques- 
•ou*  -McKenney  and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  ill,  81, 


1864.  PnlofMsseaa-Coxe  in  French.  Hist.  Coll. 
La..  II,  241.  1850.  PalqueMon.— Charlevoix,  New 
France,  iv,  90, 1870. 

Palatki  (Hopi:  'red  house').  A  pre- 
historic cliff  village  in  the  valley  of  Oak 
cr.,inthe  "Red -rock"  country,  s.  of  Flag- 
staff, Ariz.;  believed  to  have  been  one  of 
the  stopping  places  of  the  Patki  or  Cloud 
clans  of  the  Hopi  in  their  migration  from 
the  S.— Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
553-58,  1898. 

Palatkwabi  ('red  land  of  the  south'). 
The  place  inhabited  by  the  Patki  or 
Cloud  clans  of  the  Hopi  prior  to  their 
settlement  in  Tusayan,  n.  k.  Ariz.  The 
locality  is  somewhere  in  the  great  cactus 
region  of  s.  Arizona. 

Pa  1st'  kws-bi  —  Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop..  vn, 
402. 1891,  and  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  568, 1898.  Palst- 
kwapi.— Voth,  Traditions  of  the  Hopi,  47,  1905. 

Paleolithic  implement*.  The  term  ap- 
plied to  implements,  usually  of  stone, 
belonging  to  the  Paleolithic  age  as  first 
defined  in  Europe  and  afterward  identi- 
fied in  other  countries.  In  America  the 
Paleolithic,  as  chronologically  distinct 
from  the  Neolithic  age,  is  not  established, 
and  the  more  primitive  forms  of  imple- 
ments, corresponding  in  general  to  the 
Paleolithic  implements  of  Europe,  can  be 
properlv  referred  to  only  as  of  Paleolithic 
type.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
noted  that  implements  of  the  most  primi- 
tive type  were  made  and  used  by  the 
American  tribes,  whatsoever  their  stage 
of  culture  progress.  See  Antiquity,  Xeo- 
lithic  age.  ( w.  n.  u. ) 

Pale uy ami.  A  Yokuts  (MaripoBan) 
tribe,  now  extinct,  formerly  living  on 
Poso  cr.,  Cal.  Recorded  by  Powers, 
under  the  name  Paleummi,  as  the  Yokuts 
name  of  a  tribe  related  to  the  Paiute. 
'Hieir  dialect  was  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  other  Yokuts  tribes.  See 

B6d«r'wiaml— Hoffman  In  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc., 
xxtll.  801.  18H6.  Pal  •'-am-mi.— Powers  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol..  III.  393, 1877.  Paleuyami.— Kroeber 
in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub..  Am.  Ethnol.  and  Arcrneol.,  ii, 
5,  1907. 

Palewa  [p&J+waf,  'turkey' ).  A  gens  of 
the  Shawnee. 

Pa-la  wa'.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  168, 1877.  Paliwa.— 
Wm.  Jones,  infn.  1906. 

Falin.  A  former  Lnisefio  village  in 
lower  San  Luis  Rey  valley,  San  Diego  co., 
Cal.  (Griialva,  1795,  cited  by  Bancroft, 
Hist.  Cal.,  i,  563,  1886).  Possibly  iden- 
tical with  the  present  Pala  (q.  v.),  in 
which  event  the  name  was  seemingly 
corrupted  by  the  Spaniards. 

Palisades.  See  Fortification  and  Defense. 

Palisema.  A  district  w.  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, five  days'  march  from  the  province 
of  Coligoa;  visited  in  1541  by  De  Soto's 
troops.— Gentl.  of  Elvas ( 1557)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n,  178,  1850. 

Palladium.  This  term  was  the  name  of 
thestatue  of  thegoddess  PallasorMinerva, 
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preserved  in  the  ancient  city  of  Troy, 
and  supposed  to  hold  protecting  watch 
over  the  destinies  of  its  people.  The  use 
of  the  term  has  been  broadened  to  include 
any  similar  sacred  object  of  national  or 
tribal  veneration.  Several  of  our  Indian 
tribes  had  such  palladiums,  which  were 
venerated  with  ceremonial  forms  and  re* 
garded  with  zealous  care  and  upon  whose 
continued  safe  possession  the  existence 
and  prosperity  of  the  tribe  were  believed 
to  depend.  As  a  rule  the  true  origin  of 
the  ooject  of  tribal  veneration  was  lost 
in  obscurity,  but  was  accounted  for  by 
a  sacred  myth  which  represented  it  as 
having  been  given  to  the  people  by  their 
mystic  culture-hero  at  the  beginning  of 
the  world.  A  priest  was  appointed  to 
watch  over  it,  a  special  depository  was 
provided  for  it,  nrayer  and  sacrifice  were 
made  to  it,  ana  it  was  rarely  or  never 
exposed  to  public  view  except  on  the 
occasion  of  certain  great  tribal  gatherings 
when  it  was  made  the  central  figure  of 
the  ceremony.  Like  the  Hebrew  ark  of 
the  covenant,  it  was  sometimes  carried 
in  the  battle  front  to  insure  victory  over 
the  enemy. 

Notable  instances  are  the  sacred  box  of 
the  Cherokee  (Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1900),  the  metal  tablets  of  the 
Creeks  (Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  ii, 
1884,  1888),  the  iaime  of  the  Kiowa 
(Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1898), 
the  medicine  arrows  of  the  Cheyenne 
(Dorsey  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  v,  644,  1903; 
Mooney  in  Mem.  Am.  Anthrop.  Ass'n,  i, 
no.  6,  1907),  the  "ark"  of  the  Mandan 
(Maximilian,  Trav.,  1843;  Matthews, 
Hidatsa,  1877),  and  the  teicha  or  flat  pipe 
of  the  Arapaho  (Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1896;  Scott  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix, 
no.  3,  1907). 

The  Cherokee  sacred  box  is  still  re- 
membered in  the  traditions  of  their  old 
men,  who  say  that  it  contained  the  most 
sacred  belongings  of  the  tribe,  and  that 
the  prosperity  of  their  people  departed 
after  its  capture  by  the  Delawares.  Their 
account  ot  its  exterior  agrees  with  that 
given  by  Adair  from  the  statement  of  a 
white  man  who  saw  it  with  them  in  1756. 
It  was  a  rectangular  box,  about  3  ft 
long,  covered  with  a  dressed  deerskin  and 
resting  upon  blocks  to  keep  it  from  the 
earth.  It  was  watched  by  a  sentinel  with 
bow  and  arrows,  who  drew  an  arrow  to 
the  head  and  warned  the  stranger  away 
when  he  attempted  a  closer  inspection. 

The  sacred  metal  plates  of  the  Creeks 
were  kept  by  priests  of  the  Wind  clan  in 
Tukabatchi  town  in  a  depository  on  one 
side  of  the  public  square.  They  were 
said  to  be  7  in  all,  5  of  copper  and  2  of 
brass,  with  engraved  characters  resem- 
bling letters.  At  times  they  were  said  to 
give  out  a  miraculous  ringing  sound  with- 


out being  touched.  Once  a  year,  at  the 
annual  Green  Corn  dance,  they  were 
exhibited  to  the  people  from  a  distance, 
after  which  they  were  washed  in  the 
stream,  rubbed  and  cleaned,  and  put 
away  again  for  another  year.  As  usual 
with  such  tilings,  the  Tukabatchi  people 
claimed  to  have  received  them  from  a 
supernatural  being  at  the  beginning  of 
their  existence  as  a  people,  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  they  were  a  relic  of  some  early 
Spanish  expedition,  perhaps  a  trophy 
from  the  great  battle  of  Mavila  in  1540. 
They  are  noted  by  Adair  as  early  as  1775 
and  are  still  preserved  in  the  Creek 
Nation,  Okla. 

The  laimt  of  the  Kiowa  is  a  small  stone 
image  bearing  resemblance  to  the  head 
and  bust  of  a  man,  decorated  with  down 
feathers  and  with  images  of  the  sun  and 
the  crescent  moon  painted  upon  its  breast 
It  is  kept  in  a  parfleche  box  of  peculiar 
shape  and  decoration,  and,  like  the  Creek 
plates,  was  exposed  only  once  a  year,  at 
the  annual  Sun  dance.  It  is  still  sacredly 
preserved,  but  as  the  dance  has  not  been 
performed  since  1887  the  box  has  not 
been  opened  since,  not  even  the  custodian 
being  permitted  to  undo  the  wrappings. 

The  medicine  arrows  of  the  Cheyenne 
are  4  in  number,  of  different  colors,  and 
were  kept  together  in  charge  of  a  sj>ecial 
priest  from  the  earliest  traditional  period, 
before  the  tribe  had  removed  from  the 
head  of  the  Mississippi  r.  They  have  no 
connection  with  the  Sun  dance,  antedat- 
ing that  ceremony  in  the  tribe,  but  are 
exposed  only  on  occasion  of  a  solemn 
purification  rite  when  a  Cheyenne  has 
been  killed  by  one  of  his  own  tribe. 
They  are  still  preserved  among^  the  South- 
ern Cheyenne,  by  whom  the  rite  of  blood 
atonement  was  performed  as  late  as  1904. 

The  "flat  pipe"  of  the  Arapaho  is  kept 
by  a  priest  of  the  Wyoming* branch  of  the 
tribe,  together  with  an  ear  of  corn  and 
a  stone  turtle,  all  of  which,  according 
to  their  tradition,  they  have  had  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world.  Around 
these  centers  the  tribal  genesis  tradition, 
which  is  recited  when  the  package  is 
opened,  as  may  be  done  on  special  occa- 
sions, without  regard  to  other  ceremonial 
periods.  The  1k>x  in  which  the  sacred  ob- 
jects were  kept  was  neverallowed  to  touch 
the  ground,  and  when  on  the  march  the 
priest  in  charge,  even  though  mounted, 
was  not  allowed  to  rest  it  upon  his  horse, 
but  must  carry  it  upon  his  own  back. 
See  Fetish.  ( j.  m.  ) 

Palm.  Only  two  representatives  of  the 
palm  family  occur  in  the  United  States. 
One  of  these  has  a  limited  distribution  in 
s.  California,  and  is  employed  somewhat 
in  basketry;  but  among  the  Pi  man  tribes 
of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  especially,  palm 
leaves  were  extensively  used  for  making 
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mats  for  inclosing  houses  and  for  bats  and 
basketry.  The  other  variety  of  palm  is 
the  palmetto  Sabal,  which  entered  large- 
ly into  the  life  of  the  Indians  of  a.  w. 
Florida.  The  Seminole  still  use  the  pal- 
metto trunk  in  house  building,  and  the 
leaves  for  thatching,  beds,  basketry, 
twine,  and  rope,  and  the  bud  is  eaten, 
raw  or  baked  (5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  517, 
1887).  Biedma  (1540)  speaks  of  the  use 
of  palmetto  leaves  for  thatching,  and 
Dickenson,  writing  of  Florida,  says  that 
"an  Indian  brought  a  fish  boiled  on  a 
palmetto  leaf  and  set  it  down  amongst 
us"  (Narr.  of  a  Shipwreck,  1803).  Ac- 
cording to  Bart  ram  (Trans.  Am.  Ethnol. 
Soc.,  in,  pL  1,49-50,  1853)  the  Creeks  of 
Alabama  had  nvwil  RMcfal  Of  palms 
which  they  used  for  food.  One  of  them 
(Sabal  minus  Pers. )  is  a  low  plant,  with- 
out stalk  or  stem,  that  bears  a  vast  col- 
lection of  plumes  or  drupes  with  fibrous 
farinaceous  pulpy  coating  resembling 
manna.  Another  species  (Serenoa  srreu- 
lata)  was  used  for  medicine.  Empty  pods 
of  the  palm  were  used  in  dances  as' ankle 
rattles  by  the  Tepehuane  (Lumholtz, 
Unknown  Mex.,  i,  477, 1902).   (w.  n.) 

P  a  l  o  m  a  s  ( Span . :  1  (loves ' ) .  One  of  the 
three  large  villages  in  the  vicinity  of 
Trinity  r.,  Tex.,  visited  by  La  Salle  in 
1687.  Cavelier  states  that  the  village 
was  surrounded  by  a  palisade  of  cane. 
The  people  seemed  to  be  fairly  well  sup- 
plied with  horses  and  were  hostile  to  the 

Spaniards.  Their  affiliation  is  not  known. 
Palomas.— Cavelier  (1687)  in  Shea,  Early  Voy., 
38.  1861.  Faloaa.— Ikmay  quoted  by  Shea,  Dla- 
oov.  Miss.  Val.,  212,  1852.  Palonnaa. — Coxe  in 
French.  Hist.  Coll.  La..  D,  241,  1860. 

Paloniei  (said  to  have  been  so  called  by 
the  Spaniards  because  they  wore  their 
hair  so  short  as  to  suggest  baldness). 
Mentioned  as  a  division  of  the  Cheme- 
huevi  that  occasionally  went  to  the  north 
of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  in  1845.— Ried 
quoted  by  Hoffman  in  Bull.  Essex  Inst., 
xvn,  28,  1885. 

Paloos  (Pa4ug/).  A  Shahaptian  tribe 
formerly  occupying  the  valley  of  Palouse 
r.  in  Washington  and  Idaho,  and  the  n. 
bank  of  Snake  r.  as  far  as  its  junction  with 
the  Columbia.  Thev  were  found  by  Lewis 
and  Clark  in  1805  on  the  Clearwater  in 
Idaho.  Their  closest  connection  was 
with  the  kindred  Nex  Perces,  and  they 
still  hold  close  relations  with  that  tribe. 
They  were  included  in  the  Yakima  treaty 
of  1855,  but  have  never  recognized  the 
treaty  obligations  and  have  declined  to 
lead  a  reservation  life.  They  have  4  vil- 
lages, all  on  Snake  r. ,  as  follows:  Almotu, 
Palus,  Tasawiks,  and  Kasispa.  They  are 
active  adherents  of  the  Smohalla  (q.  v.) 
doctrine.  Lewis  and  Clark  estimated 
their  number  in  1805  at  1,600;  in  1854 
they  were  said  to  number  500;  at  present 


the  population  is  unknown.  See  Mooney 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. ,  735, 1 896.  (  l.  r. ) 
Pallatapalla— Lee  and  Frost,  Ten  Years  in  Oreg.. 
51.  1844.  PaUet-to  Palhu.  -Row.  Fur  Hunter*,  I, 
185.  1865.  Palloatpallah.— Lewis  and  Clark 
Exped.,  II,  333,  1814.  Pallotepallers.— Ibid.,  VII, 
341. 1906.  Pallotepallon.— Lewis,  Travels,  11. 1809. 
Pallotepellows— OriK.Jour.Lewiaand Clark  ( 1806), 
v.  187,  1905.  Faloaa.— Lane  In  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52, 
31>*t  Cong.,  1st  Rem.,  171,  1860.  Paloocho.— 
Rom,  Fur  Hunters,  II,  6,  1855.  Paloos*.— Parker, 
Journal,  284, 1840.  Palouse.— Treaty  of  1855  in  U.  8. 
smt  at  Large,  X  11,951 , 1863.  Palus.— Mooney inl4th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £..735, 1896.  Palvas.— Lane  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep. .  159. 1850.  Pel  late-pal -1st.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis 
and  Clark,  v.  117, 1905.  Ptlloatpallah  —  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exped.,  II.  471, 1814.  Fefioat  pallaas.-Orig. 
Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  v,  187, 1905.  Pel-lote-pal- 
lar.— Lewis  and  Clark  Expod.,  Couesed.,  1070, 
Pelooso.-Halein  V.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi.213. 1*46. 
Pelouches  — Oairdner  (1835)  in  Jour.  Oeog.  Soc. 
Lond.,  XI,  252, 18/11.  Pelouao.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  462.1854.  Pelouse.— Lord,  Nat.  in  Brit.  Col., 
105. 1866.  Pelus.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi, 
569,  IMS,  Peluse.-Oibbs  in  Phc.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  418, 
1854.  Polaaoheo.-Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  106. 
1891.  Pollotepallors.— Janson,  Stranger  in  Am., 
233,  1807.  Polonches.-Guirdner  (1835)  in  Jour. 
Geog.  Soe.  Lond.,  xi,  256.  1841.  BoUoat-pallaha.— 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  map.  1814.  So  wat 
palla.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  706,  1855. 

Palteta( 'alkali  water').  An  important 
Kawia  village  in  Cahuilla  valley,  s.  Cal. 
Its  Spanitm  name  (Cabezon,  from  a  for- 
mer chief)  has  been  applied  to  a  reserva- 
tion of  640  acres  occupied  in  1906  by  76 
Indians  under  the  Han  Jacinto  agem-v. 

Cabazoa.—  Wright  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1902,  pt.  1, 175, 
1903.  Caboaon — Stanley,  ibid.,  194,  1X69  (name  of 
chief  and  valley).  Caveaono.— Denver,  ibid.,  406, 
1857.  Pal  se-ta.— Barrows,  Ethno-Bot.  Coahuilla 
Ind..  33, 1900. 

Paltatre.  A  Chumashan  village  be- 
tween Goleta  and  Pt.  Concetxrion,  Cal., 
in  1542. 

Paltatro.— Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1542)  in  Smith,  Coloe. 
Doe.  Fla..  183,  1857.  Paltatro.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  17,  1863. 

Paltchlkatno.  A  former  Kaiyuhkhotana 
village  on  Innoko  r.,  Alaska. 

Paltchikatao. — Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th 
s.,  XXI,  map,  1850.   Tichaiehaehaaa. — Ibid. 

Paltawat  ( Pal  tt-vxit,  '  water  and  pine 
tree').  A  Kawia  village  at  Indio,  in  Coa- 
huilla val  lev,  s.  Cal. — Barrows,  Ethno- 
Bot.  Coahuilla  Ind.,  33,  1900. 

Paluna.  One  of  the  War-god  clans  of 
the  Hopi. 

Pal  ana  winwu.- Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  584. 
1900.  Pa-lun-am  wun-wu. — Fewkes  In  Am. 
Anthrop.,  TO,  403,  1894. 

Paint.  A  village  of  the  Paloos  tribe  on 
the  n.  bank  of  Snake  r.  just  below  its 
junction  with  the  Palouse,  in  Washington. 
Palus.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  735,  1906. 
Paw  luoh  —  Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  I.  1*5.  1855. 

Palux  (Chehalis:  L.'pe'lEqc,  'slough 
covered  by  trees.' — Boas).  A  division  of 
the  Chinook  tribe  living  on  Palux  r., 
emptvine  into  Shoal  water  bay,  Pacific 
co.,  Wasn. 

Oitla'tlpe'leks— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Chinook 
name).  i.IpilKoe. — Ibid.  (Chehalis  name).  Pa- 
lus.—swan,  N.  W.  Coast,  211,  1857. 

Palwunun  (or  Badwunun,  from  7>a/-u 

•down-stream,'  4mn  'people  of.'— Kroe- 

ber).    A  collective  name  applied  by  the 
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Yokuts  of  Kern  r.  to  the  Indians  about 
Kern  lake,  s.  e.  Cal. 

Pal-wu'-nuh.— Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Bthnol.,  ni, 
393,  1877. 

Pamacocack.  A  former  village  of  the 
Powhatan  confederacy,  on  the  w.  bank 
of  Potomac  r.,  about  30  m.  below  the 
present  Alexandria,  in  Prince  William 
co.,  Va.  Another  and  apparently  more 
important  village  of  the  same  name  was 
directly  opposite,  on  the  Maryland  side, 
from  which  it  is  probable  that  the  name 
properly  belonged  to  the  river  stretch 
rather  than  to  the  settlement.  (  j.  m.  ) 
Pamacocack  — Smith  (1629),  Va.,  Arber  ed.,  map, 

Pamacocack.  A  former  village  on  the 
Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac,  opposite 
that  of  the  same  name  on  the  V  irginia 
side,  and  about  the  mouth  of  Matta wo- 
man cr.  and  the  present  Pomonkey, 
Charles  co.  It  was  of  some  importance, 
having  60  warriors,  or  perhaps  250  souls, 
when  visited  by  Capt.  John  Smith  in 
1608.  The  boy  Spelman  confuses  it  with 
Naeotchtank,  which  he  makes  "Nacot- 
tawtanke."  (j.  m.) 

Camocacocke.  — Spelman  (ca.  1615)  in  Smith,  Va., 
Arber  ed.,  civ.  18*4  (misprint  form  and  incor- 
rectly identified  with  "Naeottawtanke  "-Na- 
eotchtank). Pamacacack.— Bozman,  Md..  I,  89, 
1S37.  Pamacaeack.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  Arber  ed.. 
348,  1884  (misprint).  Pamacocack  — Smith  (1629), 
ibid.,  map. 

Pamame.  A  former  Luiseflo  village  in 
lower  San  Luis  Rey  vallev,  San  Diego 
co.,  Cal.-Grijalva  (1795)  cited  by  Ban- 
croft, Hist.  Cal.,  i,  563,  1886. 

Pamamelli.  A  former  Luiseflo  village 
in  Santa  Margarita  valley,  San  Diego  co., 
Cal.— Grijalva  (1795)  cited  by  Bancroft, 
Hi«t.  Cal.,  i,  563,  1886. 

Pamaque.  A  tribe  mentioned  bv  Fray 
Bartholome  Garcfa(  1760)  as  one  of  those 
speaking  tbe  language  of  his  Mauual, 
i.  e.  Coahuiltecan.  They  dwelt  near  the 
Texas  coast  between  the  Nueces  and  San 
Antonio  rs.  Their  residence  between 
these  streams  was  made  the  basis  of  a 
claim  to  them  and  their  relatives,  tbe 
Piguiques  aud  tbe  Pasnacanes,  by  San 
Juan  Capistrano  mission,  in  a  quarrel 
with  Vizarron  mission  in  1754  ( Ynforme 
of  the  College  of  Quen'taro  to  the  Com- 
missary Gen.,  1754,  MS.).  Tbat  they 
lived  near  the  coast  is  evident.  A  Span- 
ish manuscript  of  1 752  says:  ' '  Tbe  Pama- 
ques  are  from  the  mouth  of  the  said 
river  [Nueces]."  In  1762  the  San  An- 
tonio missionaries  reported  them  in  a 
list  of  coast  tril>es.  In  1780  Governor 
Cabello,  naming  the  coast  tribes  from  the 
Nueces  to  Ysla  de  los  Copanes,  put  the 
44  Pamacas"  (undoubtedly  tbe  Paiua- 
ques)  first  in  the  list,  which  was  given  in 
a  w.  to  b.  order.  This  would  put  them 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Nueces  (Cal>ello 
to  Croix,  May  28,  1780,  MS. ).  The  tribe 
is  evidently  the  same  as  Orozco  v  Berra's 
Panagues,  which  he  puts  on  the  Nueces. 


The  Pamaques  were  closely  related  to 
the  Piguiques  and  the  Pasnacanes,  who 
lived  in  the  same  locality.  Indeed,  the 
last  two  tribes  seem  sometimes  to  have 
been  considered  as  subdivisions  of  the 
first.  They  were  together  in  San  Juan 
Capistrano  mission,  whence  they  fled 
together  in  1754  ( Ynforme,  1754,  op.  cit. ) . 
They  were  also  closely  related  to  the 
Orejones  (q.  v.).  The  wider  affilia- 
tion of  the  Pamaques  may  perhaps  be 
indicated  by  Cabello' s  list  of  their  neigh- 
bors, cited  above.  It  includes  Pamacas 
(Pamaques),  Malaguitas,  Orejones, 
Chayopines  (in  8an  Juan  Capistrano 
mission);  Pacagues,  Borrados  (in  San 
Francisco  de  la  Espada);  Pajalates, 
Tacames,  Manos  de  Perro,  Co  panes,  and 
Cu janes  (in  Concept- i'  n  mission).  As  it 
was  a  general  policy  of  the  missions,  not 
always  carried  out,  to  keep  closely  related 
tribes  together,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
this  grouping  has  ethnological  signifi- 


In  1733  the  Pamaques  entered  San  Juan 
Capistrano  mission,  and  by  1754  the 
records  showed  196  baptisms  of  this  tribe, 
including,  apparently,  the  Piguiques,  but 
not  the  Pasnacanes,  who  entered  in  1743 
(Ynforme,  1754,  op.  cit.;  Santa  Ana  to 
the  Viceroy,  Mar.  4,  1743,  MS.).  Before 
1748  there  were  numerous  "Pamaches" 
at  Concepcion  mission;  these  may  be  the 
same,  although  it  is  not  certain  (MS. 
mission  records) .  According  to  Cambe- 
roB,  missionary  at  Bah  fa,  the  Pamaques 
were  nearly  extinguished  by  1754  (Letter 
to  the  Viceroy,  May  6,  1754,  MS.),  but 
the  tribe  was' still  being  missionized  at 
San  Juan  Capistrano  in  1762.  At  that 
time  a  total  o*  203  "Orejones,  Sayopines. 


Pamaques,  and  Piguiques 


»» 


repo 


rted 


there  (Ynforme,  1762,  op.  cit. ).  Accord- 
ing to  Cabello,  they  were  still  living  on 
the  coast  in  1780.  (h.  k.  b.  ) 

Pamacas. — Cabello,  op.  cit.  Pamaques. — Garcia, 
op.  cit  PanafUM.— <$rosco  y  Bern,  Geo*..  304, 


1861.  Panrgo  — Joutel  Jour.  (1687),  Eng.  trans.. 
90,  1716.  Panequo  — Joutcl  in  Margry,  Dee.,  Ill, 
289,  1878  (identical?) . 


Pamawauk.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  perhaps  identical  with  Pa- 
munkey.— Strachev  (ca.  1616),  Va.,  26, 
1849. 

Pamet.  A  former  village  near  Truro, 
Barnstable  co.,  Mass.,  probably  belonging 
to  the  Nauset. 

Pamet— Dec  in  Smith  (1629),Va.,  it  235,  repr.  1819. 
Pamit— Freeman  (1685)  in  Mam.  Hist.  Boc.  Coll., 
4th  s.,  v.  132,  1861.  Pamait  — Treaty  of  1687,  ibid., 
186.  Paomet  —  Monrt  (1622),  ibid.,  1st  a,  vtll,  256, 
1802.  Paumet— Hinckley  (1685).  ibid.,  4th  s.,  v. 
133,  1S61.  Pawmet— Smith  (1616).  ibid.,  3d  s.,  VT, 
10S.  1837.  Powxnet— Dee  in  Smith  ( 1629),  Va.,  n, 
235,  repr.  1819. 

Pamiadluk.  An  Eskimo  mission  and 
trading  post  in  s.  Greenland,  lat.  61°. — 
Koldewev,  German  Arctic  Exped.,  183, 
1874. 

Pamisaonk  (PiimUahugi,  'they  that  fly 
past').  A  gens  of  the  Sauk;  not  the  Eagle 
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gene  necessarily,  as  Morgan  states,  since 
the  term  is  applicable  to  any  of  the 
"winged"  clans.  (w.  j.) 

P  am  uah  «f<. — Wm.  Jones,  inrn, 1906  (correct  form). 
Pa-mia -ao-ok.— Morgan,  Anc.  Hoc.,  170,  1877. 

P  ami  toy  (Pam'-mi-toy,  'western  tule- 
eatere').  A  Paviotso  band  formerly  in 
Mason  valley,  w.  Nev.;  so  called  because 
a  lake  in  this  valley,  now  dry,  formerly 
yielded  tule. — Powers,  Inds.  W.  Nevada, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1876. 

Pamlico.  An  Algonqnian  tribe  formerly 
living  on  Pamlico  r.k  in  Beaufort  co.f 
N.  C.  They  were  nearly  destroyed  by 
smallpox  in  169ti.  The  survivors,  num- 
bering about  75.  lived  in  1710  in  a  single 
village.  They  took  part  in  the  Tuscarora 
war  of  171 1,  and  at  its  close  that  portion 
of  the  Tuscarora  under  treaty  with  the 
English  agreed  to  exterminate  them.  The 
remnant  was  probably  incorporated  as 
slaves  with  that  tribe.  (j.  m.) 

Pamiico.-Iinike.  Hk.  IncR.  x.  184*.  Pam  li  cough  - 
Dim.-,  of  ]718  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rec..  II.  31ft,  1886.  Pam 
phi •oo  — Doc. of  1676.  ibid..  1. 228. 18*6.  Pamplcco- 
lloc.  of  1676,  ibid.,  233.  Paraplicow.-rXH-.  of  1699, 
Ibid..  Ml.  Pamptaco.-Ciale  (1711),  ibid..  827. 
Pamptecouah.-Doc.of  17G5,ibid..6«>.  Pamptego- 
iJranVnh.d  (1711), ibid..  924.  Pamptichoe.-lTrm- 
Atone  ( 1718).  Ibid..  II.  810, 1886.  Pampticoea.-Doc. 
of  1696.  ibid.,  I,  472,  1886.  PampUcoka.-Brinton. 
U-iiiilM?  Leg.,  11.  1885.  Pampticough.-Lawson 
(1709).  HUt.  Carolina,  384,  repr.  1H60.  Pamp 
tucoufh  -Lnww.n  (1709),  map.  In  Hawks,  N.  C. 
ii.  1  vSh  i  misprint ».  Pamtico  -Blair  (1701 )  in  N.  C. 
Col.  Kec.,  I.  6o:t.  18*;.  Pamticough  -Doe.  of  1719, 
ibid  .  ii.  aiJ.  l.HHfi.  Paatico.-Linschoteti.  Descrip- 
tion  de  l  Amer.,  6.  1638.  Panticwa.-Keane  in 
Stanford,  Compend..  (i29,  1*7*.  Panticougha.— 
Ibid.  PembUcoa  —  Howat,  S.  C.  and  (in  ..  n,  JT'.t. 
177».  PeaaUoo.— Oldunxon  ( 1708)  quoted  by  Car 
roll.  Hist.  Coll.  8.  C.  II,  459,  1836.  Pemlicoa  — 
Atvbdale  (1707)  quoted  by  Carroll,  ibid.,  89. 
Pemplico  —  Doc.  of  16M  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rec..  I,  333, 
I***.  Pemptioo.— Ogilby  (1671).  map,  in  ll.iwks, 
X.  C.  II.  1KS8.  Phample*o,— Doc.  of  1676  in  X.  C. 
Col.  Rec.  I,  228,  18*6. 

Pamoranos.  Given  by  Orozco  y  Berra 
(Geog.,  299,  1864)  as  a  Tamaulipan  tribe 
living  in  Texas,  n.  of  Laredo.  They  are 
mentioned  in  1732  by  Fr.  Juan  I^ozada  as 
one  of  numerous  tribes  who  had  made 
peace  with  the  Sj>aniards.  (h.  k.  b.  ) 
Pamoaaaes.— Orozco  y  Berra,  op.  cit.,  294. 

Pampopas.  A  Coahuiltecan  tribe  for- 
merly living  on  Nueces r., Tex., 22  leagues 
fmm'San  Juan  Bautista  mission,  with  the 
Tilijaes  on  the  same  stream  immediately 
below  them.  It  is  one  of  several  tribes 
mentioned  by  Garcia  ( Manual,  title,  1760) 
as  speaking  the  same,  i.  e.  Coahuiltecan, 
language.  They  appear  to  have  been  in 
the  same  territory  in  1701  (Orozco  y  Ber- 
ra, Geog. ,  303, 1864 ) . 

Manuscripts  dated  in  1736-38  confirm 
the  above  statements  as  to  their  residence 
on  the  Nueces  ( indicating  that  they  some 
times  established  themselves  to  the  b., 
even  across  Rio  Frio)  and  tlx  their  lati- 
tude as  probably  above  the  junction  of 
Rio  Frio  with  the  Nueces  ( Gov.  Sandoval, 
Aug.  25,  1736,  Lamar  Papers,  Span.  MS., 
no.  31;  Testimony  of  Aug.  29, 1736;  Yndi- 
ferente  de  Guerra,  1736-37,  Misiones,  xxi, 
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Archivo  Gen.;  Orobio  v  Basterra,  letter 
of  Apr.  26,  1738,  Historia,  lxxxiv,  Ar- 
chivo Gen. ) .  Rivera  ( Proyecto,  1728 )  cal  1h 
them  a  roving  tribe.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  18th  century  Pampopas  were  in 
San  Juan  Bautista  mission,  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  9  families  being  there  in  1738, 
together  with  Tilijyas  (Tilijaes),  Pitas, 
Pastalocos,  and  Mescales  ( Portillo,  Apun- 
tes  para  la  Historia  Antigua  de  Coahuila 
y  Texas,  283,  1888;  Morfi,  Viage  de  In- 
dies, Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  3d  a,  iv,  441, 
1856).  Fray  Antonio  de  Buenaventura 
de  Olivares,  who  in  1718  moved  San 
Francisco  Solano  mission  from  the  Rio 
Grande  and  reestablished  it  as  San  An- 
tonio de  Valero,  mentioned  the  Pampoas 
(Pampopas)  as  one  of  the  tribes  he  in- 
tended to  gather  there  (undated  MS. 
letter  to  the  Vicerov),  but  they  went 
rather  to  San  Jose  de  Aguavo  mission 
(q.  v.),  founded  shortly  after,  where 
they  were  settled  with  Pastias,  Say  opines, 
and'  Tacasnanes  ( Pasnacanes?).  *  Appar- 
ently all  these  tribes  soon  deserted  the 
mission,  but  some  Pampopas  were  taken 
back.  I n  1 736  some  were  recovered  from 
rancherias  on  the  Rio  Frio,  and  in  1737 
others  from  the  Medina  (Documents,  op. 
cit.).  In  1738  Orobio  y  Basterra  (op. 
cit. )  located  them  "on  the  banks  of  Rio 
de  las  Nuezes,"  and  suggested  enlisting 
them  in  a  campaign  against  the  Apache, 
thus  indicating  their  hostility  toward  that 
tribe,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  rule 
with  the  Coahuiltecan  group  of  the  Texas 
coast.  The  tribe  must  have  been  small 
then,  for  Orobio  y  Basterra  counted  on 
only  200  warriors  from  this  and  three 
other  tribes  of  a  different  region.  In 
1750  Fr.  Santa  Ana  speaks  of  the  Pampo- 
pas as  quite  generally  "reduced  and  at- 
tached" to  their  mission  ( Petition,  Feb.  20, 
1750,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafla,  xxvin, 
140,  MS. );  in  1768  Solfs  wrote  as  though 
they  comprised  a  part  of  the  350  adult 
men  at  San  Jose  mission  (Diario,  ibid., 
xxvii,  270);  and  in  1793  Revilla-Gigedo 
implied  that  they  formed  a  part  of  the  1 14 
neophytes  stillatthe  latter  mission  (Carta, 
Dec.  27, 1793,  in  Die.  Univ.  de  Hist,  v  de 
Geog.,  v,  447,  1853-56).  (it.  e.  B  ) 
Pampapaa.— Revilla-Gifcedo  (1793)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, Nat.  Races,  I,  611, 1886.  Pampoaa.— Olivares, 
1718,  op.  cit.  Pampopas  — Gov.  Sandoval  (17'.16), 
op.  cit.  Pampoa.— Santa  Ana  ( 1750),  op.  cit. 

Pamuncoroy.  A  villageof 50 inhabitants, 

belonging  to  the  Powhatan  confederacy, 

situated  m  1608  on  thes.  bank  of  Pamun- 

key  r.  in  New  Kent  co.,  Va. 
Pamuncoroy.— Smith  ( 1629 1.  Va..  I.  map.  repr. 
1819.  ParacoBoa  —  Stracbey  (ra.  1612),  Va.. 62. 1*49. 

Pamunkey  ( from  pain,  'sloping,'  slant- 
ing; -a"ki,  'hill',  'mountain', 'highland': 
'sloping  hill',  or  'rising  upland',  refer- 
ring to  a  tract  of  land  in  what  is  now 
King  William  co.,  Va.,  beginning  at  the 
junction  of  Pamunkey  and  Mattapouy 
rs.    "Where  the  river  is  divided  the 
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country  is  called  Pamaunke"  (Smith). — 
Gerard).  The  leading  tribe  of  the  Powha- 


KElZIAH  DCNSIS— PAMUNKEV. 


tan  con fede racy  (q.v.  )of  Virginia,  and  still 
keepi  ng  upa  recognized  t  ri  bal  organ  i  suition . 


TMEOOORA  OCT  A  VIA  COO*  -  PAMUNKEV. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  Vir- 
ginia they  occupied  t  he  territory  at>out  the 
junction  of  the  rutnunkey  and  Slattapony 


re.,  in  King  William  co.,  being  estimated 
by  Smith  in  1608  to  number  nearly  300 
warriors,  or  perhaps  a  total  of  1,000  souls. 
Their  principal  town,  destroyed  by  the 
English  in  1625,  was  probably  not  far 
from  the  present  West  Point.  They  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  early  ware  with  the 
English  up  to  the  death  of  Opechanea- 
nough  (o.  v. ),  and  in  consequence  were 
among  the  greatest  sufferers.  In  1654 
they  suffered  another  heavy  loss  in  the 
death  of  their  chief  Totopotomoi  (q.v.), 
with  nearly  100  of  his  warriors,  who  had 
marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  English 
in  repelling  an  invasion  of  the  mountain 
tribes.  In  1675  their  "queen,"  known 
as  Queen  Anne  (q.v.),  widow  of  Totopo- 
tomoi, again  furnished  help  against  the 
frontier  raiders  in  Bacon's  rebellion.  Eor 


- 


TCMtlL  MAOBv  in  OANCE  Costumf  -  p*m l   * t < . 

her  services  on  this  occasion  she  received 
special  recognition  from  the  English  gov- 
ernment. In  1722,  when  the  Pamunkey 
last  appear  in  a  public  treaty,  they  were 
said  to  number  only  al>out  200.  In  1781 
Jefferson  reported  them  to  numlx»r  only 
about  60,  of  tolerably  pure  blow!,  but  this 
estimate  is  probably  too  low.  They  were 
then  occupying  a  state  reservation  of 
about  300  acres  in  a  lx«nd  of  Pamunkey 
r.,  in  King  William  co.,  opposite  White 
House.  Quite  a  number  at  that  time  re- 
tained their  language.  They  still  occupy 
the  same  reservation  and  keep  up  their 
tribal  organization  under  state  super- 
vision, with  a  mixed-blood  population  of 
about  140.  They  live  chiefly  by  fishing, 
with  some  small  fanning,  and  have 
entirely  lost  their  language  and  original 
characteristics.  (J.  M.) 
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-Strachey  (ca.  1612).  Va.,  62, 1849.  Pa- 
Harria,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  I,  833,  1705. 
a.— Ibid.,  831.  Pamaomeck.— Herrmnn, 
map  (167C)  in  Rep.  on  line  between  Va.  and  Md., 
1878.  Pamareka.— Strachey  (ro.  1612).  Va..  82. 1849 
(misprint).  Pamauka,— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  11,66, 
repr.  1819.  Pamaunk.— Pots  in  Smith,  ibid.,  X,  216. 
Pwnaunkea.— Pory  in  Smith,  ibid.,  il,  68.  Pamaun- 
kia.  -Beverley, Va..  199, 1722.  PamaTukaa.-Smilh. 
(1629),  Va..  II,  82,  repr.  1819.  Pamonkiea.— Percy 
in  Purcha*.  Pilgrimea,  IV,  1689,  1626.  Pamun- 
keya.-Writcr  of  1676  in  Mass.  Hint.  Soc.  Coll., 
4th  a.,  IX,  165, 1871.  Paxnunkiaa-Jeflerson,  Notes, 
187,  1794. 

Pan.  The  Coyote  gens  of  the  Pima.  See 
Stoamohimal. 

Fahn-keeh-emk.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  155, 
lWft.  Pan.— Bandolier  in  Arch.  Irurt.  Paper*,  hi, 
254,1890. 

Panachsa  (Pa-nach-sa) .  A  former  Ka- 
wia  village  in  the  San  Jacinto  mta.,  8. 
Cal.  — Barrows,  Ethno-Bot.  Coahuilla 
Inds.,  27,  1900. 

Panalachic  (corruption  of  Ta nil i  Dinar e 
Banakichk,  'face  place',  from  banald 
'  face',  chic  the  locative,  referring  to  the 
outline  of  a  large  rock  near  by. — Lum- 
holtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  i,  211,  1902).  A 
Tarahumare  settlement  near  the  head- 
waters of  the  s.  branch  of  Rio  Nonoava, 
let  27°  40',  Ion.  107°  15',  Chihuahua, 
Mexico.    Pop.  380  in  1901). 

Panamcmk.    A  Karok  village  on  the  w. 

hank  of  Klamath  r.,  Cel.,  where  the  town 

of  Orleans  Bar  now  stands.    In  1862  it 

had  4  houses. 

a. —  A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn.  1903  (Yurok 


name).  Panamenik — Ibid,  (correct  name), 
aom  nik.-Gibbs.  MS.  Misc.,  B.  A.  E..  1862. 


A  Shoshonean  division  for- 
merly occupying  a  considerable  area  in 
and  around  Panamint  valley,  s.  b.  Cel., 
end  extending  s.  in  scattered  renehe- 
rias  toward  Mohave  r.  Henshaw  found 
a  few  individuals  living  at  the  mining 
town  of  Darwin  (I»anamint)  in  1883,  and 
learned  that  about  150  still  survived, 
scattered  here  and  there,  in  the  desert 
country  e.  of  Panemint  valley.  It  is  un- 
•  certain  whether  their  affinities  are  with 
the  Ute-Chemehuevi  or  Mono-Paviotso 
group  of  Shoshoneans,  but  are  here 
placed  tentatively  with  the  former.  The 
Sfatarango  are  mentioned  as  a  subdi- 
vision. See  Coville  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
Oct.  1892.  (h.  w.  h.  f 

CoiUh  —  Bancroft,  Nat.  RaC.  I,  456,  1874.  Ka- 
ite7. — Hcnshaw,  Panamint  MS.  vocab.  B.  A.  E., 
1W3  (asserted  by  a  Panamint  to  be  their  own  tribal 
name,  but  given  as  their  name  for  the  Shoshoni 
proper).  Ka-at— Gatachetin  Wheeler Surv.  Rep., 
vii.  411, 1879. 

Panequo.  A  village  or  tribe  mentioned 
by  Joutel  in  1687  as  being  If.  or  n.  w.  of 
the  Maligne  (Colorado)  r.,  Texas.  The 
cxmntry  was  the  abode  of  Tonkawan 
tribes,  although  Karankawan  Indians  al- 
so sometimes  roamed  there.  The  name 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  Joutel  by 
the  El»ahamo,  who  were  probably  of 
Karankawan  affinity.  (a.  c.  p.) 

Paaeco  — Joutel  (1687)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
I.  188,  1846.  Panequo.-Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry, 
Dec.  Hi,  289,  1878. 


Pang  (Pan  or  Pa).  The  Deer  clans  of 
the  Tewa  pueblos  of  San  Ildefonso  and 
Santa  Clara,  N.  Mex. 

Pa»  tdoa.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  850.  1896 
(San  Ildefnnso  form;  tdoa— 'people').  Pa-tdaa.— 
Ibid.  (Santa  Clara  form). 

Pangwa.   The  Mountain-sheep  clan  of 
the  Ala  (Horn)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Pa'n-wa.— 8tephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  88,  1891. 
Pan -wa  wna-wiL— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vn, 

401,     1S94     (tCTifl-tPU     Thin  Panwu  winwu 

Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  583,  1901  (wi/lmi- 
'clan'). 

Panhkawaahtake  ( '  Ponce  peacemak- 
ers' ).  The  10th  Osage  gens,  the  third  on 
the  right  or  Hangka  side  of  the  tribal  cir- 
cle, one  of  the  original  Osege  fireplaces 
(Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  234, 1897). 
Its  sul)gentes  are  Tsewedhe,  Washape, 

Wakedhe,  Wesetsi,  and  Khundtse. 
Nanpa»ta.— Dorse  v,  Osage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1HK3.    Ha-pa-UqUl  —  Ibid.    Pa«h'ka  waoU'xe.— 

Dorsey  in  15th  Rep,  B.  A.  E.,  234, 1897. 

Pan l.  A  slave  of  Indian  race.  Accord- 
ing to  Hamilton  (quoted  by  Hale  in  I 'roc. 
Can.  Inst,  n.  s..  i,  23,  1897),  "Pani  and 
Pawnee  are  undoubtedly  the  same  word 
in  different  orthographies,"  the  Pawnee 
being  the  tribe  from  whom  the  Algon- 
quian  and  other  Indians  of  the  great 
lakes  and  the  middle  west  obtained 
their  slaves.  It  is  thought  by  some  that 
the  Pawnee  (q.  v.)  received  their  name 
from  this  fact;  but  Dunbar  believes  that 
Pawnee  is  derived  from  pnriki,  signifying 
'  horn '  in  the  language  of  these  Indians. 
Cuoq  says:  "As  most  of  the  Indian  slaves 
belonged  to  the  nation  of  the  Panis  ( Eng- 
lish Pawnees) I  the  name  panis  (pawnee) 
was  given  in  the  last  ri8th]  century  to 
every  Indian  reduced  to  servitude." 
In  the  literature  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  relating  to  Canada  and  the 
W.  the  word  appears  as  jtawnee,  jxinnee, 
pani,  and  in  other  forms.  See  also 
Hamilton,  Slavery  in  Canada,  Trans.  Can. 
Inst.,  i,  102,  1889-90.  (a.p.c.) 

Pani  Blanc.    A  former  band  of  the  Cree 
living  n.  e.  of  L.  Winnipeg,  Can. 
Pania  Blanc— Dobba,  Hudson  Bar,  map,  86,  1744. 

Paniete.  A  pueblo  of  either  the  Tigna 
or  the  Tewa  of  New  Mexico  about  the 
close  oi  the  16th  centurv.— Ofleto  (1598) 
in  Doc.  In&l.,  xvi,  102,  1871. 

Panisee.  An  Indian  medicine-man  or 
shaman.  The  word  is  used  by  Whittier 
(Bridal  of  Pen nacook)  after  Hiiblmrd  and 
Winslow.  The  former  makes  panisee  a 
synonym  of  powah  or  powow  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Algonquian  trilx>s  of  New 
England.  (a.  v.  c.) 

Panit  {({a'-nlt) .  A  former  Alsea  village 
on  the  s.  side  of  Alsea  r.,  Orcg. — Dorsey 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  2:10,  1890. 

Panka  ('Ponca').  A  division  of  the 
Kansa  tril>e.— Dorsev  in  Am.  Nat.,  671, 
July  1885. 

Pannee.    See  Pani. 

Panpakan  ( Pan'-pa-kan ) .   A  Maidu  vil- 
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lage  on  Deer  cr.,  near  Anthony  House, 
Nevada  co.,  Cal.  (r.  b.  d.  ) 

Panpaeana.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo. ,  XU,  420, 1874. 
Pan'-pa-kan.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
282,  1877. 

Panqaechin.  A  band  of  Sanetch  in  the 
s.  e.  part  of  Vancouver  id.;  pop.  64  in 
1906. 

Panquechin  — Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  66, 1902.  Pauk- 
wechin.— Ibid.,  308,  1879. 

Panthe.  A  former  Choctaw  town,  noted 
in  1775  by  Romans,  by  whom  it  was 
erroneously  located,  its  position  having 
evidently  been  transposed  with  that  of 
Coosha  (q.  v.).  It  was  at  the  head  of 
Ponta  cr.,  Lauderdale  co.,  Miss.  This 
town  and  Coosha  were  collectively 
known  as  the  Coosha  towns. — Halbcrt  in 
Pub.  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  vi,  416,  1902. 
Paonte— Romans,  Florida.  308,  1776. 

Paor.  A  province  on  the  B.  side  of 
ancient  Florida,  near  Chicora;  seen  by 
Ayllon  In  1520.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  5,  1723. 

Paouites.  An  unidentified  tribe,  living 
probably  in  Texas  in  1690,  said  to  be  at 
war  with  the  inhabitants  of  Toho  or  Teao 
village.  Mentioned  in  the  testimony  con- 
cerning the  death  of  La  Salle,  by  the 
French  captives,  Pierre  and  Jean  Talion. 
See  Margry,  Dec,  ni,  612,  1878. 

Lamerlauasa. — Ibid. 

Papago  (from  papdh  'beans',  dotam 
'people':  'beansmen,'  'bean-people' 
(Kino,  1701,  in  Doe.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  8., 
L  360,  1856;  McUee  in  Coville  and  Mac- 
dougal,  Des.  Bot.  Lab.,  1903);  hence  Span. 
Frijoleros.  The  name  is  often  erroneously 
connected  with  'eut-hair," baptized,' etc. ). 
A  Pi  man  tribe,  closely  allied  to  the  Pima, 
whose  original  home  was  the  territory  a. 
and  s.  e.  of  Gila  r.,  especially  s.  of  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  in  the  main  and  tributary  valleys 
of  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  and  extending  w. 
and  s.  w.  across  the  desert  waste  known 
as  the  Papaguerfa,  into  Sonora,  Mexico. 
From  San  Xavier  del  Bac  to  Quitovaquita, 
one  of  their  westernmost  rancherias.  it  is 
about  120  m.,  and  this  may  be  considered 
as  the  extent  of  the  settlements  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries,  during  which 
period,  owing  to  the  inhospitality  of  their 
labitat,  they  were  less  inclined  to  village 
ife  than  the  Pima.  Like  the  latter,  the 
Papago  subsist  by  agriculture,  maize, 
beans,  and  cotton  formerly  being  their 
chief  crops,  which  they  cultivated  by 
means  of  irrigation;  but  manv  desert 
plants  also  contribute  to  their  food  supply, 
especially  mesquite,  the  beans  of  which 
are  eaten,  and  the  saguaro,  pitahaya,  or 
giant  cactus  (Cercus  giganteuz),  from  the 
fruit  of  which  preserves  and  a  sirup  are 
made.  An  extensive  trade  in  salt,  taken 
from  the  great  inland  lagoons,  was  former- 
ly conducted  by  the  tribe,  the  product 
finding  ready  sale  at  Tul>ac  and  Tucson. 
Their  present  principal  crops  are  wheat 
and  barley.  They  are  also  stock-raisers; 
and    in  recent   years   many  of  them 


have  gained  a  livelihood  by  working 
as  laborers,  especially  on  railroads 
and  irrigation  ditches.  The  Papago 
are  tall  and  dark-complexioned;  their 
dialect  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the 
Pima,  and  their  habits  and  customs  are 
generally  similar  except  that  the  men 
wear  the  hair  only  to  the  shoulders. 
Their  traditions  also  bear  close  resem- 
blance save  where  varied  by  local  color- 
ing. Like  the  Pima,  the  Papago  women 
are  expert  basket  makers.  Their  pottery 
is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Pueblos,  and 
the  designs  and  patterns  of  both  the  pot- 
tery and  the  basketry  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Pima.  One  of  their  favorite 
games,  played  with  4  sticks,  was  that 
known  as  hints  (Spanish  quince,  'fif- 
teen'), called  by  them  ghin-rkoot  (prob- 
ably derived  from   the  same  word). 
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PAPAGO  Of  6AN  XAVIER,  ARIZONA.     (am.  Ml*  Nat.  H*T. ) 


From  early  times  the  Papago  have  been 
known  as  a  frugal  and  peaceable  people, 
although  they  by  no  means  lacked  bravery 
when  oppressed  by  their  enemies,  the 
Apache,  from  whose  raids  they  suffered 
severely.  Their  typical  dwelling  is  dome 
shaped,  consisting  of  a  framework  of  sap- 
lings, thatched  with  grass  or  leafy  shrul*, 
with  an  adjacent  shelter  or  ramada. 
These  lodges  are  from  12  to  20  ft  in  di- 
ameter, and  sometimes  the  roof  is  flat- 
tened and  covered  with  earth. 

The  Papago  in  the  U.  S.  numbered  4,981 
in  1906,  distributed  as  follows:  Under  the 
Pima  school  superintendent  (Gila  Bend 
res.),  2,233;  under  the  farmer  at  San 
Xavier  (Papago  res.),  523  allottees  on 
reserve,  and  2,225  in  Pima  co.    In  a< Mi- 
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tion,  859  Papago  were  officially  reported 
in  Sonora,  Mexico,  in  1900,  but  this  is 
probably  a  low  estimate  of  their  true 
number  in  that  state. 

The  Papago  subdivisions  and  settle- 
ments, so  far  as  known,  are:  Acachin,  Al- 
calde, Ana,  Anicam,  Areitorae,  Ati,  Ba- 
basaqui,  Bacapa,  Baipia,  Bajio,  Batequi, 
Boeo  del  Arroyo,  Caborca,  Caca  Chimir, 
Cahuabi,  Canoa,  Casca,  Charco,  Chioro, 
Chul>a,  Coca,  Comohuabi,  Cops,  Cubac, 
Cuitciabaqui,  Cuitoat,  Cujant,  Cumaro, 
Elogio,  Fresnal,  Guadalupe,  Gubo,  Jua- 
jona,  Junostaea,  Macombo,  Me**quite,  Mil- 
pain,  Nariz,  Oapars,  Ocaboa,  Oiaur,  Onia, 
Ooltan,  Otean,  Perigua,  Perinimo,  Piato, 
Poso  Blanco,  Poso  Verde,  Purificaci6n  (?) , 
Quitovaquita,  Raton,  San  Bonifacius,  San 
Cosme,  Sand  Papago,  San  Ignacio  (?),  San 
I^azaro,  San  Luis  Babi  (?),  San  Martin, 
San  Rafael,  Santa  Barbara  (?),  Santa 
Rosa,  Saric  (?),  Saucita.  Shuuk,  Sierra 
Blanca,  Soba,  Sonoita,  Tachilta,  Tacqui- 
son,  Tecolote,  Tubasa,  Tubutama,  Valle, 
Zuniga.  (f.  w.  n.) 

Bean  people. — Mctiee  in  Covillc  and  Mardougal, 
De*.  Hot.  Lab.,  16,  1903  (trans),  of  ii)h tri^i mil 
name  .  Bean»men. — Ibid.  Hut*- pa. — T  h  o  iu  a  h  , 
Yuma  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1868  (Yuma  name). 
Pagago.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  28, 1885  (mis- 
print Papabi-cotam. —Balbi  quoted  by  Oro/i  o  y 
Hern,  Geog.,  352,  1864  (c=»o).  Papabi  Ootam. — 
Pfefferkorn  (1794)  quoted  by  Bandelier  In  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  III,  72, 1H90.  Papabi  Otawaa.— Maver, 
Mexico,  II,  800,  1853.  Papaboe.— Mota -Padflla, 
Hilt,  de  la  Conq.,  619,  1742.  Papabotaa.— Kino 
<ea.  1699)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  I,  360, 1856  (or 
pi  ma*  frijoleroa,''  because  their  chief  crop  ia 
bean*— jtnpaH).  Papaga.— Forbes,  Hint.  Cat.,  182, 
1^39.  Papkfi.— Morelll.  Fasti  Nov!  Orbls,  46, 1776. 
Papago  cotam. — Latham  in  Trans.  Pliilol.  Hoc. 
Lond.,  92,  1856  (c=o).  Pa-Pagoe.-  Box,  Advent., 
Z~>7.  W.9.  Papagoea.— Tavlnr  in  Cul.  Fanner,  June 
13,  Papagooae.-WI.il.  ,  MS.  Hi-*t.  Apaches, 

B.  A.  E.,  1N75.  Papagoa  —  Villa-Seflor.  Theatro 
Am.,  pt.  2,  395,  1748.  Papah  a'atam  —  IfcGee,  op. 
cit.  (name  applied  by  neighboring  peoples,  ac- 
cepted by  Papago  as  their  tribal  name  i.  Papahi- 
Ootam.— Mayer,  Mexico,  n.  38,  1850.  Papah'o.— 
McOee,  op.  cit.  (given  as  early  Spanish  prontin- 
ciation).  Papahotaa  —  OlOBCO  y  Berra.  Geag.,  66, 
858,  1864.  Papajoa  — Piatt.  Karte  Nord-Am..  1881. 
Papalotea.— fiedel may r  (1746)  quoted  by  Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  74,  1W0.  Papani. — A.  L. 
Pinart,  infn  (Seri  name).  Papa  Otam— M.S.  of 
1764  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  InM.  Papery, 
HI.  7.'.  1.VJ0.  Papapootam.— Kudo  Knsayo,  ca.  1762, 
ibid..  73.  Papap  Ootam.— Bandelier.  (iilded  Man, 
180,  1H93.  Papap  Otam.— Bandelier  in  Arch,  but 
I'aperr.  op.  cit.,  <2.  Papavicotam  —  Orozeo  y  Berra, 
Geog\.  853. 1864.  Papavoa— Mota- Pad  ilia,  ilist.de 
la  Conq., 361. 1742.  Papawar.-Pattie.  Per-.  Nnrr., 
83.  1833.  Papayas  —  Mayer,  Mexico,  n,  300.  1853. 
Papelotea  — Orozeo  y  Berra.  Qeog.,  353.  1804.  Pa 
pigo  — Gray.  So.  Pac.  R.  R.  Surv.,  56,  1856.  Pima- 
PapaboUa  -Mange  (1699)  quoted  bv  Bancroft, 
Am.  and  N.  M  .  858, 1889.  Punaa  frijoleroa. -Kino 
(ca.  1699)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  I,  360.  1856. 
8aikinne.-t.-n  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  197,  1886 
(  sand  houses':  Apache  name).  81  ke-na.— 
White,  MS.  Hist.  Apaches,  B.  A.  E..  1875  (trans, 
bare-footed  Indians':  Apache  name  for  Pima, 
Papago,  and  Maricopa).  Tihba-Gatachet.  Yurna 
Wat-nstamni,  v,.  l  W,  Yavapai  nainei.  Taxpa- 
Ibid.  Techpamaia.-ten  Kate.  Keizen  in  N.  A..  160, 
lw5  (Maricopa  name  .  Tevparoai's— t-n  Kate, 
Synonymic,  6.  1884  (Maricopa  name).  T6no 
Contain.—  ten  Kate,  Keizen  in  N.  A.,  23. 1885  ('people 
of  the  desert*:  own  name).  Vaaaoonia  —  Ponton  iu 
Iud.  AIT.  Rep.,  153, 1864  (  -  '  Christiana ').  Widahi 
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itikapa.— White    quoted    by  Gatschet,  Yuma- 
Sprachstaram,  1886  (Tonto  name). 

Papagonk  (Lenape:  papegonk,  'at  the 
pond,' — Gerard).  A  band  found  in  Ulster 
co.,  N.  Y.,  doubtless  the  same  as  is  placed 
on  Lotter's  map  of  1777  on  the  e.  branch 
of  Delaware  r. ,  near  the  present  Pepacton, 
Delaware  co.    They  were  probably  a 

tart  of  the  Munsee. 
apaoonck. — Loiter,  Map  of  N.  Y.  and  N.  J.,  1777. 
Papagonek. — Trvon  (1778)  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  255,  1872.  Papagonk  —  Tryon 
(1774)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.Col.nist.,  Till.  461, 1867.  Pop- 
aghtunk.— Johnson  (1771),  Ibid..  287. 

Papajichic  ('drinking  -  much  -  beer 
place.' — Lumholtz).  ATarahumare  pue- 
blo near  Norogachic,  Chihuahua,  Mex- 
ico; pop.  838  in  1JKX). 

Papagichic.— Lumholtz,  infn,  1894.    Papajichic. — 

Orozeo  y  Berra,  (.Jeog.,  323,  1864. 

Papakeecha  ('flat  belly',  i.  e.  a  lasd- 
bug).  A  Miami  chief  whose  village,  com- 
monly known  as  Flat  Belly's  Village,  wa« 
e.  of  Turkey  lake,  at  the  present  Indian 
Village,  Noble  co.,  Ind.  (j.  p.  n. ) 

Flat  Belly's  Village.— MissRsinewa  treaty  (1826^  in 
U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  496,  1878,  Pa-bed  ke-teh-a  Vil- 
lage.—Hough,  map  in  Ind.  Oeol.  Rep.,  1882  (mis- 
print).  Pa-pa-kee  -cha — J.  P.  Dunn,  infn,  1907. 

Papanacaa.  A  former  tribe  of  s.  k. 
Mexico  or  s.  Texas,  probably  Coahuilte- 
can,  members  of  which  were  gathered 
into  San  Bernardo  mission  in  Coahuila. — 
Orozeo  y  Berra,  Geog.,  303,  1864.  See 
Paachiqui,  I'acudchiam. 

Papasquiaro.  A  former  Tct>ehuane 
pueblo  in  w.  Duratigo,  Mexico,  on  the  8. 
branch  of  Rio  Nazas,  probably  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Santiago.  It  was  the 
seat  of  a  Jesuit  mission  founded  by  Gero- 
nimo  Ramirez  in  1596,  but  was  abandoned 
in  1616  on  account  of  Toboso  raids,  and 
was  subsequently  temporarily  re  peopled  * 
with  Eudeve. 

Santiago  Papaaquiaro.  —Orozeo  y  Berra,  Ueog., 
318,  1864. 

Papiak  (PApiak').  A  Squawmish  vil- 
lage community  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit 
Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  B.  A.  A.  S.,  474, 
1900. 

Papigochic  ('snipe  town.' — Froebel). 
A  former  Tarahumare  settlement  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Villa  de  la  Concepci6n, 
on  the  upper  Rio  Papigochi,  in  s.  w. 
Chihuahua,  Mexico,  about  lat.  28°  45', 
Ion.  108°  307.— Orozeo  y  Berra,  Geog., 
323,  1864. 

Papinachois  (Chxtpiniujiixi,  'they  cause 
you  to  laugh.'— Hewitt).  A  Montagnais 
tribe  or  division  living  in  the  17th 
century  about  the  headwaters  of 
Papinachois  r.,  n.  of  the  Bersiamite. 
They  visited  Tadoussac  and  received 
religious  instruction  from  the  mission- 
aries, and  by  1664  the  latter  had  pen- 
etrated their  country,  finding  tnem 
tractable  and  inoffensive.  Charlevoix 
believed  that  this  and  other  tribes  of  the 
same  section  had  become  extinct  in  his 
day.  As  late  as  1721  they  joined  in  a 
letter  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
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Chauvignerie  mentions  a  people  of  the 
same  name  living  n.  of  L.  Superior  in 
1736.  numbering  20  warriors  ana  having 
the  hare  as  their  totem,  but  these  were  a 
distinct  people.  (j.  m.) 

Oupapinachiouek— Jes.  Rel.  1643. 3S,  18.S8.  8papina 
chi8ekhi.— Je*.  Rel.  1641. 5, 1858.  Oupapiaadxitku.— 
Ducreux  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  HbH.,  x,  170.  note. 
18.SH.  Pap«nachoia.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind. 
Tritxw,  in,  81,  1854.  Papina«haux.— Chauvi>rnerie 
(1736)  quoted  bv  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribe*,  in,  656, 
18.S3.  Papinachee.— Doc.  of  1748  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist..  X,  170,  1858.  Papinachioia.-Jes.  Rel.  1666. 
1858.  PapinachiBekh:  -  .1  -  Rel.  1642,  39,  1858. 
tpiaaoboia.— BatUoquet  (1661)  quoted  by  Hind, 
Lab.  Penin.,  11.20.  1863.  Papinakioiaea— Jen.  Rel. 
1666.  3,  l*ft8.  PapinakoU.-ChiiiJVitrnerie  (1736)  In 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col'  HW„  IX,  1054,  1855.  Papinaa- 
choia.-Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie.  I,  207,  1753. 
Fapipanachoia— Lahontan,  New  Voy.,  I.  207, 
1703.  Papiraaad'ek.-Jea.  Rel.  1640,  12.  1H.W. 
Papivachea— Barcla,  EtiHayo.  184.  1723.  Papone- 
chea.— Ibid..  183.  Popiaoaheaa— Schoolcraft,  Up- 
per Miss.,  93,  1N34. 

Papiioone.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank  of 
the  Rappahannock,  in  King  George  co., 
Va.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Papka.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  n.  shore  of  Kuskokwim  bay, 
Alaska. 

Papkamut  — Spurr  and  Ptwt  quoted  by  Baker, 
Getrg.  Diet.  Alaska.  1902  (mut^miut,  'people  ). 

Pappoose.  An  Indian  infant,  a  child; 
written  also  papoose.  Roger  Williams 
(1643)  gives  jxipom  as  the  word  for  child 
in  the  Narraganset  dialect  of  Algonquian; 
Wood  (1634)  has  pappoiue;  Eliot  uses 
for  child  or  infant  pei*srs,  and  Trumbull 
( Words  derived  from  Ind.  Languages,  27, 
1872)  thinks  that  pappoose  may  he  de- 
rivea  from  papeimcs,  a  reduplicative  of 
peiue*.  Eliot  also  has  ]>apeiwi»m,  'he  is 
very  small.'  On  the  origin  of  the  word 
Mr  W.  R.  Gerard  (infn,  1907) says:  "The 
infantine  utterances  papa  and  mama 
are  very  widely  distnbuted  the  world 
over;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  papu 
was  the  Narraganset  infant's  way  of  utter- 
ing the  syllables  that  in  the  mouths  of 
most  infants  are  heard  as  papa.  To  this 
the  Indians  may  have  added  the  diminu- 
tive suffix  -cm,  making  papue*,  and  used 
the  word  as  the  name  for  a  little  child. 
Papues  comes  very  near  in  sound  to 
p<tj>ooxe,n  word  which  cannot  be  referred 
to  any  known  Algonquian  root.  There 
is  a  curious  resemblance  l>etween  the 
word  and  the  Latin  pupa*,  'child'.  The 
word  has  become  widely  known  and 

S plied.  Burton  (Highlands  of  the 
Mil),  in  speaking  of  the  young  of  the 
tapir,  says:  'and  the  calf  [is  called] 
Tapy'ra  Curumim  Ocu,  Papoose  of  the 
big  Tapir.'  Peter  Smith,  in  his  Medical 
Facts  (1813),  applied  it  to  the  root  of 
Oiulophyllinn  thalidroide.%  the  blue  cohosh, 
localise  it  was  used  by  Indian  women  to 
facilitate  jwrturition.  The  word  has  also 
been  used  as  a  verb,  thus,  Winthrop 
(Canoe  and  Saddle,  1862)  has:  'This  fash- 


ionable [infant]  was  papoosed  in  a  tight- 
swathing  wicker-work  case. ' ' '  The  word 
pappoose  has  been  carried  by  whitesettlers 
to  the  extreme  W.,  and  has  found  lodg- 
ment in  local  varieties  of  t  he  Chinook  jar- 
gon. From  pappoose  have  been  named 
pappoo*e frame,  an  Indian  cradle,  and  pap- 
poose roof,  the  blue  cohosh  ( Caulopht/Uum 
thalidroidet).  (a.  r.  c. ) 

Paraje  (Span.:  'place,'  'residence'). 
A  former  summer  village  of  the  I^aguna 
Indians,  now  a  permanently  occupied 
pueblo  of  that  tribe,  situated  6  m.  n.  nw. 
of  Laguna,  Valencia  co.,  X.  Mex.  Native 
name,  Tsimuntf,  referring  to  a  black  hill 
near  by. 

Paraje. — Pradt  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am.Antbrop., 
IV,  846,  1891.  Parajl.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1903,  614, 
1901.  Bee-tnun-ah.— Pradt,  op.  cit.  Ttiinuna.— 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  £.,  1895. 

Paranignte  ( Pa-ran' -i-guU,  'people  of 
the  marshy  spring').  A  Paiute  band 
formerly  living  in  the  valley  of  the  same 
name  in  s.  e.  Nevada;  pop.  171  in  1873. — 
Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  50, 1874. 
Pah  Baaagata,— Head  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867, 174, 
1868.  Pah  ran-ne. — Whipple  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep., 
Ill,  pt.  3, 16,  1854.  Pah  Reneg  Utea  — Sale  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  163,  1865.  ParanafaU.— Gatschet  in 
Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  fn.  410, 1879. 

Parantoner  A  tribe  of  which  21  were 
rejx>rted  in  1794  at  Espiritu  Santo  de 
Zufiiga  mission,  Texas,  by  Fr.  Juan  Josd 
Aguilar.  They  were  with  Jaranames 
(Aranames),  Tamiques,  Prietos,  Brazos 
largos,  Yende  flechas,  and  Gumpusas,  all 
of  which  were  said  to  have  been  subtribes 
of  the  Jaranames  (Portillo,  Apuntes  para 
la  Hist.  Antigua  de  Coahuila  y  Texas, 
308,1888).  (n.  E.B.) 

Paratheea.  Given  by  Ker  (Travels, 
113,  1816)  as  the  name  of  a  tribe  living 
apparently  on  Red  r.,  x.  w.  Texas.  Not 
identifiable  and  prolmbly  mythical. 

Parchaque.  A  tribe,  evidently  Coa- 
huiltecan,  mentioned  in  1675  by  Fernando 
del  Bosque.  They,  with  the  Catujanos, 
Tiliiaes,  and  Apes,  are  said  to  have  occu- 
pied the  country  n.  e.  from  Monclova 
across  the  Rio  Grande  (Exped.,  in  Nat. 
Geog.  Mag.,  xiv,  347,  1903).  Thev  were 
mentioned  by  Massanet  in  1690  in  his  list 
of  tril>es,and  in  1691  were  said  by  him  to 
have  lived  between  the  Sabinas  and  the 
Rio  Grande.  On  his  expedition  to  the 
liasinai  country  from  San  Salvador  del 
Valle  de  Santiago,  he  met  them  about 
10  leagues  s.  of  the  Rio  Grande.  They, 
with  Mescaleros,  Yoricas,  Chomes,  Ala- 
chomes,  and  Pamais  (Pamayes?)  accom- 
panied the  Spanish  party  several  days. 
Massanet  said  they  were  wanderers,  with- 
out agriculture,  living  on  buffalo  meat 
and  wild  products.  Some  words  of  these 
tribes  Massanet  recorded;  thus,  ataauan 
meant  'heart,'  and  ganapetuaji,  their 
name  for  the  Rio  Grande,  meant  Marge 
body  of  water'  (Diario,  1691,  in  Mem.  de 
Nueva  Espafia,  xxvn,  90,  MS. ;  Velasco, 
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Dictamen  Fiscal,  Nov.  30,  1716,  ibid., 
183).  (n.  K.  B.) 

Pachaques.— Fernando  del  Boaque  (1675).  op.  clt. 
PirchacM.-Maasanet.  1691.  op.  cit. 

Parched  Corn  Indians.  A  name  indef- 
initely applied.  ' '  In  most  of  our  Ameri- 
can colonies  there  yet  remain  a  few  of 
the  natives,  who  formerly  inhabited  those 
extensive  countries  .    We  call 

them  4  Parched-corn-Indians, '  because 
they  chiefly  use  it  for  bread,  are  civilized 
and  live  mostly  by  planting."— Adair, 
Am.  Inds.,  343, 1775. 

Parch  in  as.  Mentioned  by  Rivera 
(Diario,  leg.  2602,  1736)  as  a  tribe  or 
village  apparently  near  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  in  s.  Texas.    Probablv  Coahuil- 


Parfleche  (pron.  par*- flesh).'  The  ordi- 
nary skin  box  of  the  Plains  and  Rocky 
mtn.  tribes,  made  of  stiff-dressed  raw- 
hide from  which  the  hair  has  been  re- 
moved. It  is  usually  of  rectangular 
shape,  varying  from  2  by  3  ft  in  size  for 
the  largest  boxes — used  as  clothes  trunks, 
for  storing  food,  etc. — to  small  pouches 


OF  THE  PLAINS  TRIBES.  («U«o«> 


for  holding  paints,  mirrors,  or  other  toilet 
articles.  Those  used  for  storing  cloth- 
ing are  made  in  pairs,  two  to  each  t>ed 
in  the  tipi,  by  trimming  the  rawhide  to 
proper  form  'while  still  pliable,  folding 
over  the  edges  upon  each  other,  and 
fastening  them  in  place  by  means  of 
strings  of  skins  passed  through  holes  near 
the  sides.  The  surface  is  painted  with 
designs  in  various  colors,  and  at  times  a 
fringe  is  added.  Round  boxes,  somewhat 
resembling  a  quiver  in  shape,  are  made 
of  the  same  material  for  holding  feathers 
and 'decorative  war-bonnets.  In  other 
sections  baskets  of  various  kinds,  boxes  of 
bark  or  matting,  or  bags  of  grass  or  soft- 
dressed  skin,  took  the  place ofpoiaMchft 
The  word  is  of  doubtful  origin,  but  as 
commonly  spelled  appears  in  French  nar- 
ratives as  early  as  1700,  and  is  probably 
from  some  old  French  root,  possibly  from 
purer 4  to  parry, 'fleche  'arrow,'  in  reference 
originally  to  "the  shield  or  body-armor  of 
rawhide.  See  Boxes  and  Chests,  Rawhide, 
Receptacles,  Skin-dressing.  (j.  m.  ) 


i 


P arii car.  One  of  the  four  divisions  of 
the  Crow  tribe,  according  to  Lewis  and 
Clark. 

Pa  ree»  car.— Lewi*  and  Clark,  Discov.,  40,  180b. 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  103. 1905. 

Parka.  A  dress  of  bird  orseal  skin  worn 
as  an  outside  garment  by  the  Eskimo  of 
the  N.  W.  coastof  America;from  the  name 
of  this  article  in  the  Aleut  dialect  of  the 
Eskimo  language.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Parkeenaum  (  Par-ker-na-um,  *  water  peo- 
le' ).  Given  by  Neighbors  (Schoolcraft, 
ml.  Tribes,  u,  127,  1852)  as  a  division  of 
the  Comanche.  The  name,  which  is  not 
recognized  by  the  Comanche,  may  jjossi- 
bly  have  been  intended  for  Pagatsu,  q.  v. 

Parker,  Eli  Samuel.  A  mixed -blood 
Seneca  of  the  Wolf  clan,  son  of  Chief 
William  Parker  and  grandson  of  the 
celebrated  Red  Jacket;  born  on  the 
Tonawanda  res.,  N.  Y.,  in  1828.  His 
Seneca  name  was  Hasanoanda,  4  Coming 
to  the  Front,'  but  on  receiving  the  offi- 
cial title  Deionin4hoga"we»  (4it  holds 
the  door  open),  when  he  became 
eighth  chief  of  the  tribe,  he  laid  the 
other  aside.  Parker  was  educated  in 
the  common  schools,  studied  civil  engi- 
neering, and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  was  employed  as  engineer  on  a  Gov- 
ernment building  at  Galena,  111.,  then 
the  home  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  A  friend- 
ship sprung  up  between  the  two  which 
continued  after  both  joined  the  Union 
Army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
Parker's  distinguished  service  in  the 
Vrick8burg  campaign  led  to  his  selection 
bv  Grant  as  a  member  of  his  staff.  In 
May,  1863,  he  became  assistant  adjutant- 
general,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and 
was  afterward  secretary  to  Gen.  Grant 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  On  Apr.  9, 
1865,  he  became  brigadier -general  of 
volunteers;  in  1866,  a  first  lieutenant  of 
cavalry  in  the  United  States  Army,  and 
on  Mar.  2, 1867,  captain,  major,  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  brigadier-general.  By  rea- 
son of  their  intimate  relations,  as  well 
as  of  Parker's  excellent  handwriting, 
Grant  intrusted  him  while  his  secretary 
with  both  his  personal  and  official  cor- 
respondence. It  was  thus  that  at  Lee's 
surrender  Parker  engrossed  the  articles 
of  capitulation  that  were  signed  by 
Grant  and  accepted  by  the  Confeder- 
ate general.  Parker  resigned  from  the 
Army  in  1869  to  accept  from  President 
Grant  an  appointment  as  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs.  He  retired  from  pub- 
lic life  in  1871,  and  practised  his  profes- 
sion until  his  death,  at  Fairfield,  Conn., 
Aug.  21,  1895.  General  Parker  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  the 
ethnologist,  and  his  efficient  coworker 
in  preparinghis  "League  of  the  Iroquoif/1 
first  published  in  1851.    "The  recog- 
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nized  authority  and  value  of  this  hook 
are  due  to  the  work  of  Parker,  as  well  as 
to  tliat  of  Morgan.  As  a  sachem  Parker 
had  full  knowledge  of  the  institutions  of 
his  people,  and  as  a  man  of  education 
and  culture  he  had  hoth  the  interest  and 
ability  necessary  to  make  those  institu- 
tions known  to  civilized  man  as  no  ordi- 
nary interpreter  could  have  done." 
Parker  had  a  sister,  Miss  Caroline  G. 
Parker  (Gahano,  'Hanging  Flower'), 
and  a  younger  brother,  Nicholas,  both  of 
whom  the  General  survived.  Miss  Par- 
ker (sometimes,  without  reason,  referred 
to  as  "Queen  of  the  Senecas")  married 
John  Mountpleasant,  a  Tuscarora.  Con- 
sult Morgan,  League  of  the  Iroquois,  a 
new  edition  edited  and  annotated  by 
Herbert  M.  Lloyd,  New  York,  1904. 

Parker,  Quana  (from  Comanche  kwaina, 
'fragrant,'  joined  to  his  mothers  family 
name).  The  principal  chief  of  the  Co- 
manche, son  ot  a  Comanche  chief  and  a 
white  captive  woman.  His  father,  No- 
koni,  'wanderer,'  was  the  leader  of  the 
Kwahadi  division,  the  wildest  und  most 
hostile  portion  of  the  tribe  and  the 
most  inveterate  raiders  along  the  Texas 
border.  In  one  of  the  incursions,  in  the 
summer  of  1835,  the  Comanche  attacked 
a  small  settlement  on  Navasota  r.,  in  e. 
Texas,  known  from  its  founder  as  Park- 
er's Fort,  and  carried  off  2  children  of 
Parker  himself,  one  of  whom,  Cynthia 
Ann  Parker,  then  alwut  12  years  of  age, 
became  later  the  wife  of  the  chief  and 
the  mother  of  Quana,  born  about  1845. 
The  mother,  with  a  younger  infant, 
was  afterward  rescued  by  the  troops 
and  brought  back  to  Texas,  where  both 
soon  died.  Quana  grew  up  with  the 
tril*\  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  rap- 
idly rose  to  commanding  influence.  The 
Kwahadi  band  refused  to  enter  into  the 
Medicine  Lodge  treaty  of  1867,  by  which 
the  Comanche,  Kiowa  Apache,  Chey- 
enne, arid  Aranaho  were  assigned  to 
reservations,  and  continued  to  lie  a  dis- 
turbing element  until  1874,  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  depredations  of  an 
organized  company  oi  white  buffalo 
hunters,  Quana  himself  mustered  the 
warriors  of  the  Comanche  and  Cheyenne, 
with  about  half  the  Kiowa  and  some 
portion  of  the  other  two  tribes,  for  resis- 
tance. The  campaign  began  June  24, 
1874,  with  an  attack  led  by  Quana  in 
person  at  the  head  of  700  confederate 
warriors  against  the  buffalo  hunters, 
who  were  strongly  intrenched  in  a  fort 
known  as  the  Adobe  Walls,  on  the  South 
Canadian  in  the  Texas  panhandle.  In 
addition  to  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  thick  walls,  the  white  hunters  had  a 
email  field-piece  which  they  used  with 
such  good  effect  that  after  a  siege  lasting 
all  day  the  Indians  were  obliged  to  retire 


with  considerable  loss.  The  war  thus 
begun  continued  along  the  whole  border 
•  s.  of  Kansas  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
next  year,  when,  being  hard  pressed  by 
the  troops  under  Gen.  Mackenzie,  most 
of  the  hostiles  surrendered.  Quana, 
however,  kept  his  band  out  upon  the 
Staked  plain  for  2  years  longer,  when  he 
also  came  in.  Recognizing  the  inevit- 
able, he  set  about  making  the  best  of 
the  new  conditions,  and  being  still  young 
and  with  the  inherited  intelligence  of  his 
white  ancestry,  he  quickly  adapted  him- 
self so  well  to  the  white  man's  road  as  to 
become  a  most  efficient  factor  in  leading 
his  people  up  to  civilization.  Through 
his  influence  the  confederated  tribes 
adopted  the  policy  of  leasing  the  surplus 
pasture  lauds,  by  which  a  large  annual 
income  was  added  to  their  revenues.  He 
has  popularized  education,  encouraged 
house  building  and  agriculture,  and  dis- 
couraged dissipation  and  savage  extrava- 
gances, while  liolding  strictly  to  his  na- 
tive beliefs  and  ceremonies.  Polygamy 
being  customary  in  his  tribe,  he  has  sev- 
eral wives  and  a  Dumber  of  children,  all 
of  whom,  of  proper  age,  have  received 
a  school  education,  and  one  or  two  of 
whom  have  married  white  men.  For 
nearly  30  years  he  has  been  the  most 
prominent  and  influential  figure  among 
the  3  confederated  tribes  in  all  leases, 
treaty  negotiations,  and  other  public 
business  with  the  Government,  and  in 
this  capacity  has  made  repeated  visits  to 
Washington,  besides  having  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Besides  his  native  language  he  sjieaks 
both  English  and  Spanish  fairly  well. 
He  now  lives  in  a  large  and  comfortable 
house,  surrounded  bv  well-cultivated 
fields,  about  12  m.  w.'of  Ft  Sill,  Okla. 
Quanah,  a  town  in  n.  Texas,  was  named 
in  his  honor.  (j.  m.  ) 

Partocac.  A  Chumashan  village  w.  of 
Pueblo  de  las  Canoas  (San  Buenaveu- 
tura),  Ventura co.,  Cal.,  in  1542.  Placed 
by  Taylor  at  the  Indian  cemetery  on  the 
mesa  of  the  Goleta  farm. 

Paltocac  —  Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Apr.  17.  1868. 
Partocac  — Cabrillo  >  1  •>».')  in  8mith,  Colec.  Dor. 
Fla.,  181,  1857.  Partoea*. — Taylor,  op.  cit. 

Paruguna ( Pa-ru'-gum,  'marsh people' ). 
A  Paiute  band  formerly  near  Parawan, 
s.  w.  Utah;  pop.  27  in  1873. 

Parawan.—  Smithson.  Misc.  Coll.,  XIV,  39,  1878. 
Parawat  Tutaa  —  Burton.  City  of  Saints,  578, 1861. 
Pa  ru'^tma.— Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873. 50, 1874. 

Parumpaiata  ( Pa-room' '-pai-at*,  'people 
of  the  meadows').  A  Paiute  band  for- 
merly in  or  near  Moapa  valley,  s.  e.  Nev. ; 
pop.  35  in  1873.— Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1873,  50,  1874. 
Parumpata  (Pa-room' -pat*).    A  Paiute 


1874. 
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Pasakunamon  ( Pa-M-hltl-d.' -TllOn,  'pull- 
ing corn/  according  to  Morgan;  but 
properly  pn»kunemen%  'pulling  by  hand' 
and  referring  to  corn  or  anything  else 
inanimate.— -Gerard).  A  sub-clan  of  the 
Dela wares. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172, 1877. 

Paaalves.  A  former  tribe  of  s.  k.  Mex- 
ico or  s.  Texas,  probably  Coahuiltecan, 
members  of  which  were  gathered  into 
Nueetra  Sefiorade  los  Dolores  de  la  Punta 
mission,  at  Lampazos,  n.  Nuevo  Leon. 
Pasalvet — O  id  zoo  y  Bcrra.  Geo£.,  803, 1864.  Pu 
talve. — Mawanct  (1690)  in  Dictaroen  Fiscal,  Nov. 
30,  1716,  518.  cited  by  H.  £.  Bolton,  inf  n.  1906. 

Pasara.    Given  as  a  Karok  village  on 
Klamath  r.,  Gal.,  inhabited  in  1860. 
Pas-Me-roo.—  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  23, 1860. 

Pasaughtacock.  A  Ullage  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank 
of  York  r.,  in  King  and  Queen  co.,  Va. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map.repr.  1819. 

Pascagoula  (Choctaw:  'bread  people', 
from  pa«ka  'bread,'  okla  'people').  A 
small  tribe  of  Indians  formerly  living 
on  Pascagoula  r.  in  s.  Mississippi,  in  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  Biloxi,  but 
now  extinct  as  a  separate  division.  As 
no  vocabulary  of  their  language  has  been 
preserved,  nor  their  own  tribal  name, 
their  ethnic  relations  are  conjectural; 
but  from  their  intimate  connection  from 
1699  to  the  19th  century  with  the  Biloxi, 
it  is  possible  that  they  were  Siouan. 

The  first  mention  "of  them  is  that  of 
Iberville  in  1699  (Margry,  Dec,  iv,  193, 
1880),  who  refers  to  the  village  of  the 
Bilocchy  (Biloxi),   Pascoboula  (Pasca- 

S>ula),  and  Moctobi,  to  reach  which  from 
iloxi  bay  took  2\  davs.  There  were 
really  three  villages,  and  a  little  farther 
on  (ibid.,  195),  he  speaks  of  the  three  as 
being  on  Pascagoula  r. ,  a  short  distance 
apart.  As  the  three  together,  according 
to  Sauvole  (ibid.,  451),  did  not  contain 
more  than  20  cabins,  the  estimate  of  100 
families  is  ample.  About  1764,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Biloxi  and  several  other 
tribes,  they  detenu ined  to  leave  the 
neighborhood  of  Mobile,  and  in  1784  were 
found  settled  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, 10  m.  above  the  village  of  the 
Tunica.  Together  with  the  neigh  boring 
Biloxi  they  were  estimated  at  20  war- 
riors, probably  about  75  souls.  Before 
1791,  however,  they  had  moved  up  Red 
r.  and  settled  at  the  confluence  of  that 
stream  with  Bayou  Rigolet  du  Bon  Dieu. 
The  name  of  their  chief  at  that  time  was 
Du  Blanc.  About  1795  they  sold  their 
lands  here  to  Miller  and  Fulton,  and  fol- 
lowed the  Biloxi  to  Bayou  Bomf,  settling 
between  them  and  the  Choctaw.  Later 
they  sold  these  lands  to  the  same  parties, 
the  sale  being  confirmed  by  the  United 
States  in  1805,  but  probably  coutinued  to 
reside  in  the  neighborhood,  where  they 
died  off  or  became  incorporated  with  the 
Biloxi  and  Choctaw.    Morse  in 


enumerated  three  distinct  bands  of  Pas- 
cagoula, two  on  Red  r.  and  a  third  on  a 
branch  of  the  Neehes,  aggregating  240 
souls;  but  probably  some  mistake  was 
made,  as  the  Biloxi  are  given  as  number- 
ing only  70.  (a.  b.  o.  j.  r.  s. ) 
Bread  Nation. — Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  AnUq.  Soc., 
II,  11."..  1836.  Breed  Nation.— Bokrh  ( 1 793 1  in  Am. St. 
Papers,  Ind.  Aft".  I,  449,  1X32  (misprint).  MUki- 
pla  —  Oatxhet,  Biloxi  MS..  1886  (Biloxi  name). 
Nation  of  Bread  — Bond  inot,  Star  in  West,  128, 1816. 
Pacha-of louaa. — Jeffervs,  Ft.  Domo.  Am.,  pt.  I, 
162,  1761.  Pacha  Ogoulaa.—Le  Page  duPratz,  La., 
II,  214,  17"ix.  Pasagoula  — < 'oxe,  Carolana,  map, 
1741.  Paacaganlaa.— Sohermerhorn  (1812)  in  M 
Hint.  Soc.  Coll..  II,  27,  1814  (misprint).  Pa 


—Sibley.  Hiat.  Sketches.  83.  1806.  Paaca 
— Pcnicaut  (1699)  in  French,  Hist  Coll. 


n.s..  I,  38.  1869.  Pasca  Ogoulaa  — Gallatin  in 
Trans.  Am.  AnUq.  Soc.,  It.  115.  1836.  Pasca  Ooco- 
laa.— McKcnney  and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  81. 
1854.  Paaca-Oocoolot.— Romans,  Florida,  101, 1775. 
P  a.«  co  bo  ula.— Iberville  (1700)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  iv, 
427.  1880.  Paacogoulaa.— Sibley  (1806)  in  Am.  St. 
Paper*.  Ind.  Aff..  I,  725,  1832.  Paakagoulaa.— 
Dumont,  La..  I,  135,  1753.  Paakaguna  — Gatschet, 
infn  (Caddo  form).  Paipagolaa.— Woodward. 
Remlnis.,  26,1859.  Petcagolaa.-Lewis,  Trav.,  208, 
1809. 

Paacegna.  A  former  Gabrielefio  ran- 
cheria  in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  the 
site  of  the  present  San  Fernando. 

,.— Ried  (1862)  quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal. 
June  8,  1860.   Paaecg  na.— Ibid.,  Jan.  11, 


1861.    Paaheckna. -Ibid.,    May  11,  1860. 
ingmo.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  Infn,  1905  (Luise  Bo  name). 

Paahagasawissouk  ( Pathegeshiilg,  pi.  for 

'deer').    Given  as  the  Elk  gens  of  the 

Sauk. 

Pi  ■ha'-ga-u-wiaao-uk.—  Morgan,  Anc.  8oo.,  170, 
1877.  Pecegcaiwag.— Wm.  Jones,  inrn,  1906  (cor- 
rect form  ;  c  —  «VT). 

Pasharanack  (apparently  pe*hmriwak, 
'near  thecove,  or  bay.' — Gerard).  A  vil- 
lage  of  the  Abnaki  in  1616,  probably  on 
the  coast  of  Maine. — Smith  (1616)  in 
Mass.  Hint  Soc.  Coll.,8d  s.,  vi,  107, 1837. 

Pashaihe.  A  Cholovone  village  a.  of 
lower  San  Joaquin  r.,  Cal. — Pinart,  Cho- 
lovone MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1880. 

Pashasheebo  (Montagnais:  pd*ha*hilni, 
'swollen river.'—  Gerard) .  A  Montagnais 
village  on  the  n.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence. — Stearins  Labrador,  271, 1884. 

Pashipaho  {Pathijxihowa,  'He  touches 
lightly  in  passing.' — W.  J.).  A  promi- 
nent Sauk  chief,  "belonging  to  one  of  the 
Fish  clans,  whose  name  is  usually  but 
improperly  translated  "Stabler."  He 
was  born  about  1760,  and  first  came 
into  public  notice  when  he  signed,  as 
principal  chief  of  the  Sauk,  the  treaty  of 
St  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  3,  1804,  by  which 
the  allied  Sauk  and  Foxes  ceded  to  the 
United  States  their  lands  in  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin.  This  was  the  treaty  repudi- 
ated by  Black  Hawk  and  which  ulti- 
niatelv  brought  on  the  so-called  Black 
Hawk  war  of  1832.  Little  is  known  of 
Pashipaho's  career  as  a  warrior,  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  highly  regarded  by 
is  tribesmen  as  a  fighting  man,  for  it 
was  under  his  leadership  that  the  Iowa 
were  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle  on  Dve 
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Moines  r.  in  May  1823,  in  which  engage- 
ment Black  Hawk  was  second  in  com- 
mand. He  was  also  the  leader  in  the  plot 
to  destroy  Ft  Madison,  Iowa,  in  1809, 
an  effort  that  failed  because  the  whites 
were  forewarned.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  vindictive  and  implacable  in  his  re- 
sentments, on  one  occasion  undertaking 
a  long  journey  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
the  Indian  agent  at  Prairie  du  Chien. 
Wis.,  because  the  latter  had  offended 
him;  but  his  attempt  was  thwarted  by 
Taimah.  Pashipaho  supported  Keokuk 
in  opposing  Black  Hawk's  war  against 
the  whites,  and  took  no  uart  in  it.  In 
addition  to  signing  the  St  Louis  treaty  of 
1804,  he  was  a  leading  participant  in  ne- 

fotiating  subsequent  treaties  with  the 
Jnited  States  at  Ft  Armstrong,  Rock 
Inland,  111.,  Sept.  3t  1822;  Washington, 
D.  C,  Aug.  4,  1824,  and  Ft  Armstrong, 
Sept.  21,  1832.  Pashipaho  was  again 
at  Ft  Armstrong  in  Aug.  1833,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  liberation  of  Black  Hawk 
and  his  companions,  when  in  a  speech  he 
advocated  the  peace  policy  of  Keokuk, 
remarking  that  at  one  time  he  had  taken 
prisoner  the  "great  chief  of  the  Usages," 
but  had  voluntarily  released  him.  While 
in  Washington,  Pashipaho's  portrait  was 
painted  by  Charles  B.  King  for  the  Indian 
gallery  of  the  War  Department,  and  is  re- 
produced in  McKenney  and  Hall's  Indian 
Tribes;  ten  years  later  his  portrait  was 
again  painted  by  George  Catlin.  Men- 
tion is  made  of  Pashipaho's  presence  with 
other  Sauk  and  Fox  chiefs  in  camp  on 
I)es  Moines  r.  in  1841,  when  news  of  a 
massacre  of  some  of  their  people  by  the 
Sioux  was  received.  Although  Keokuk 
was  present,  and  Pashipaho  was  then  so 
old  that  he  had  to  be  aided  in  mounting 
his  horse,  the  latter  led  the  pursuit  of  the 
marauders.  It  is  probable  that  his  death 
occurred  not  long  thereafter,  though  but 
little  is  known  of  his  last  years  other  than 
that  he  was  much  given  to  intemperate 
habits.  He  moved:  with  his  people  to 
their  reservation  in  Kansas.  Uther  re- 
corded forms  of  the  name  are  Pahsha- 
paha,  Pasheparho,  Pashepawko,  Pashe- 
piho,  and  Pushee  Paho.  (c.  t.  ) 

Paahir.    The  Water-pebble  clan  of  the 
Tigua  pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 
P'aahir-t'ainin.— Lummls  quoted  by  Hodge  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  352, 1896  [Cainm  =*' people'). 

Paahka.  A  former  Modoc  settlement  on 
the  n.  w.  shore  of  Tule  or  Rhett  lake,  s.  w. 
Oreg. 

Pasbva.— Qattichet  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  n,  pt.  I, 
xxxil,  1890.  Faahxaauaah.— Ibid:  (name  of  peo- 
ple). Pi»xa.  —  1 1, nl  Pa»xamia«h  -  1  bid  XXXiV 
(  name  of  people). 

Fasinogna.    A  former  Gabrielefio  ran- 
cheria  in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a  lo- 
cality later  called  Rancho  del  Chino. 
Paainof-iia.-Ried  (1852)  quoted  by  Hoffman  in 
Bull.  Easex  Inst.,  xvn,  2,  1885. 


Ried  quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal.  Parmer.  June  8, 

1*60. 

Pasion.  A  former  group  of  Mohave 
rancherias  on  the  b.  bank  of  the  Rio 
Colorado,  below  the  present  Ft  Mohave, 
in  Arizona,  visited  and  so  named  by  Fray 
Francisco  Garces  in  1776. 
Pvancheriaa  de  la  Paaion.-Garcea,  Diary,  228,  416, 
1900. 

Paska.  A  Ntlakyapamuk  village  on  or 
near  Thompson  r.,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  17  in 
1897,  the  last  time  the  name  api>ear8. 

Peaha.-Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  363,  1897.  Peak*. -Ibid., 
280,  1886. 

Paskwawininiwag  ('prairie  people'). 
The  Plains  Cree,  one  of  the  two  great 
subdivisions  of  the  Cree,  subdivided  into 
Sipiwininiwug  and  Mamikininiwug. 
Ammiak  watehee'-thinyoowue.  —  Fran k lin.  Journ. 
to  Polar  Sea,  1, 168, 1824.  Beaver  Hill  Oreea  — Ibid. 
Cree  of  the  Prairie.— Morgan,  Consang.  and  Affin., 
2X6,  1871.  Grandee  pagnea.—Petitot,  in  Jour.  Roy. 
Ocog.    SOC.,   649,    ISM.      Muako  ta  we  ne-wuk  — 

Morgan,  Conwtng.  and  Affin.,  286,  1871.  Paek- 
wawiyinlwok. — La  com  be.  Diet,  de  la  Langue  dea 
Oris,  x,  1874.  People  of  the  Prairie.— Morgan, 
Consang.  and  Affln.,  286. 1871.  Plain  Creea.— Rob- 
inson, Great  Fur  Land,  186, 1879.  Prairie  Creea.— 
Petitot  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  649, 1883.  Prairie 
Indiana.— Hind,  Red  River  Exped.,  151, 1860. 

Pasnacanea.  A  tribe  or  subtribe  living 
in  the  18th  century  with  the  Pamaques, 
near  the  Texas  coast  between  the  Nueces 
and  San  Antonio  rs.  They  were  prob- 
ably Coahuiltecan,  since  they  were  very 
closely  related  to  the  Pamaques.  of  which 
tribe  they  seem  sometimes  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a  subdivision  (Ynforme  of 
the  College  of  Querdtaro  to  the  Commis- 
sary General,  1754,  MS.).  In  the  early 
history  of  San  Jose"  mission,  Tacasnanes, 
perhaps  the  same,  were  taken  there,  to- 
gether with  Pampopas,  Pastias,  and 
Chayopines,  but  they  soon  deserted  (Al- 
tamira,  opinion  of  Feb.  27,  1750,  Mem. 
Hist.  Tex.,  Archivo  Gen.,  xxvm,  140, 
MS.).  In  1743  the  Pasnacanes  were  be- 
ing" reduced ' '  at  the  Quer£taran  missions 
near  San  Antonio,  where  their  kinsmen, 
the  Pamaques,  had  alreadv  been  gathered 
(Fr.  Santa  Ana  to  the  Vicerov,  Mar.  4, 
1743,  MSA  (h.k.b.) 
Panaacan. — Ynforme  of  1754,  op.  cit.  Pasna- 
canea.—Ibid.,  136.  Tacaananea.— Altamira.op.  cit. 
(identical?). 

PasoB.  An  unidentified  tribe  or  band 
having  horn*  ami  living  on  lower  Mis- 
souri r.  in  1680;  probably  Siouan. — La 
Salle  (ca.  1680)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  n,  168, 
1878. 

Paapahegh.  A  tribe  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  that  lived  between  Chick- 
ahorainy  and  James  rs.,  Va.,  and  num- 
bered 200  in  1608.  It  was  with  the 
people  of  this  tribe  that  the  settlers  of 
Jamestown  came  into  most  direct  con- 
tact. 

Paapahegaa.— lkmdinot,  Star  in  the  West,  128,1816. 
Pa»paheKhci  — strachey  (ca.  1612),  Va,.  85,  1849. 
Paapahefha.—  Smith  (1629),  Va.,  D,  6,  repr.1819. 

Paapahegh.  The  principal  village  of 
the  Paspanegh,  situated  on  the  H,  bank 
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of  James  r.,  in  Charlee  City  coM  Va.  It 
was  burned  by  the  English  in  1610. 

Paspahece.— Smith  (1629),  Va..  11,  77,  repr.  1819. 
Faaya  heck— Ibid..  6.  Paapaheigh.— Harris,  Voy. 
and  Trav.,  i,  836, 1706.  Paapihae.-Perey  (ra.  1606) 
in  Purchas,  Pilgrimea,  iv,  1687,  16*26.  Paapihe  — 
Ibid. 

Paspahegh.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  situated  on  the  s. 
bank  of  Ohickahominy  r.,  in  Charles 
City  co.,  Va.,  above  Providence  Forge. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

FaapikaiTata  (Paspi'-kai-vats,  '  water 
spring  mountain  people').  A  Paiute 
band  formerly  living  near  Toquerville, 
a,  w.  Utah;  pop.  40  in  1873. — Powell  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  50,  1874. 

Pasquasheck.  A  former  Nochpeem  vil- 
lage, probably  on  the  b.  bank  of  Hudson 

r.,  in  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y. 
Paaquaaheck— Ruttenber.  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  80, 
1872.    Paequuaaheck.— Van    der   Donck  (1656) 
quoted  by  Ruttenber,  ibid.,  72. 

Paaquayah.  An  Assiniboin  village  situ- 
ated where  Carrot  r.  enters  the  Saskatch- 
ewan, in  e.  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  The 
elder  Henry  says  that  at  the  time  of 
his  visit,  in  1775,  it  consisted  of  30  tipis. 
The  younger  Henry  (Coues,  New  Light, 
n,  470,  1897)  found  it  in  1808,  previous 
to  the  smallpox  epidemic,  a  place  of  gen- 
eral rendezvous  for  different  tribes. 

Pasquayah  —  Henrv,  Trav.,  256,  1809.  Poscoiao. — 
Coues,  New  Light,  II,  469,  note,  1897.  Poako- 
yae.— Jefferys,  Fr.  I>oni.  Am.,  pt.  1,  map,  1744. 

Pasquenoc  (seemingly  a  corrupt  form 
of  pamkwrn  'to  be  close  together,' + 
ok  'people.' — Gerard) .  A  Weapomeioc 
village  m  1586,  on  the  H.  shore  of  Albe- 
marle sd.,  perhaps  in  Camden  co.,  N.  C. 

Paaquenoek.— -Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 
Paaqaenoke.— Dutch  map  (1621)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist..  1, 1856.  Paaaaquenock.— Lane  (1586)  in  Smith 
(1629),  Va.,  I,  87,  repr.  1819.  Paaaaquenoke. — 
Hakluyt,  Voy.  (1600),  III,  812,  repr.  1810.  Woman's 
town. — Lane  (1585)  quoted  bv  Hawks,  N.  C,  I, 
112,  1859.  Womeni  towne  —  Lane  (1586)  in  Smith 
(1629),  Va.,  I,  87,  repr.  1819. 

Pasqm.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo  (Hist* 
Gen.  Indies,  in,  628,  1853)  a*  one  of  the 
provinces  or  villages,  probably  on  the 
South  Carolina  coast,  visited  by  Ayllon 
in  1520. 

Pasquotank.  An  Algonquian  tribe  or 
band  living  in  1700  in  North  Carolina  on 
the  n.  shore  of  Albemarle  sd. 

Paapatank.— Lawson  (1714),  Hist.  Car.,  383,  repr. 
I860.  Pasquotank.— Mooney,  Slouan  Tribes  of  the 
East.  7,  1894. 

Passaconaway.  A  chief  of  the  region 
about  Pennacook  on  Merrimac  r.  as  early 
as  1632  (Drake,  Inds.  of  N.  Am.,  278, 
1S80).  In  1629  his  daughter  married 
Winnepurget,  sachem  of  Saugus,  as  told 
in  Whittier's  "Bridal  of  Pennacook." 
His  son,  Wannalancet,  was  afterward 
sachem  of  Pennacook.  According  to  the 
chronicler  Hubbard,  Passaconaway  was 
"  the  most  noted  powwow  and  sorcerer 
of  all  the  country."  He  formally  sub- 
mitted to  the  English  in  1644,  and  died 
at  a  very  advanced  age.         (  a.  r.  c. ) 


Passadumkeag  (probably  from  pasi- 
damkik,  '  beyond  the  sandy  beach from 
parid  'beyond',  amk  'sand',  ik  loca- 
tive.— Gerard).  A  Penobscot  village  at 
Nicolas  id.  in  Penobscot  r.,  near  the 
present  Passadumkeag,  Penobscot  co., 
Me.  The  village  was  destroyed  by  the 
English  in  1723,  and  the  inhabitants  re- 
tired to  Mattawamkeag. 

Paaaadumkeaff.— Vetromile,  Abnakls,  22,  1866. 
Paeaadunkee.-Conf.  of  1786  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
Vtl,  10,  1876. 

Passamaquoddy  (PeskZdZmakddi. 
'plenty  of  pollock.'— -Gatschet).  A  small 
tribe  belonging  to  the  Abnaki  confederacy, 
but  speaking  nearly  the  same  dialect  as  the 
Malecite.  They  formerly  occupied  all  the 
region  about  Passamaquoddv  bay  and  on 
St  Croix  r.  and  8choodic  lake,  on  the 
boundary  between  Maine  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. Their  principal  village  was  Gun- 
asquamekook,  on  the  site  of  St  Andrews, 
N.  B.  They  were  restricted  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  white  settlements,  and  in  1866 
were  settled  chiefly  at  8ebaik,  near  Perry, 
on  the  s.  Bide  of  the  bay,  and  on  Lewis 
id.  They  had  other  villages  at  Calais,  on 
Schoodic  lake  in  Washington  co.,  Me., 
and  on  St  Croix  r.  in  New  Brunswick. 
They  were  estimated  at  about  150  in  1726, 
130  m  1804,  379  in  1825,  and  from  400  to 
500  in  1859.  The  Passamaquoddy  and 
Penobscot  tribes  send  to  the  Maine  legis- 
lature a  representative  who  is  permitted  to 
speak  only  on  matters  connected  wit  h  the 
affairs  of  the  Indian  reservations  ( Prince 
in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc,  xxxvi,  481, 
1897).    See  Abnaki.  (j.  m.) 

Maohias Tribe.— Winthrop(1633)in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  s.,  lit,  292,  1856.  Haohies  tribe.— Gyles 
(1726)in  Me.  nist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1 11,357, 1853  (applied  to 
a  part  of  the  Passamaquoddy  lirinKonMai-hiaa  r.). 
Paaamaquoda.— Pownall  (1759),  ibid.,  V,  368.  1857. 
Paaaamacadie.— Willis  (ra.  1830),  ibid.,  I.  27,  1865. 
Paaeamaquoda.— Pownall  (1759),  ibid.,  V.371. 1857. 
Paaeamaquodda.— Pen  hallow  (1726)  In  N.  H.  Hist. 
8oc.  Coll.,  1,38,1824.  Paaeamaquoddy.— Penhallow 
(1726)  in  N.  H.  Hint.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  92,  1824.  Pas- 
samaquodie.— Williamson  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 

VII,  203.  1876.  Fassamequado.  —  Dudley  (1704) 
quoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Wars,  230, 1825.  Paa-sam- 
ma-quod-dies.  —  I  ml.  Aff.  Rep.,  app.,  2,  1824.  Pas- 
sammaquoddies.— Marauley,  N.  Y.,  II,  162,  1829. 
Paaaemaquoddy. — Church  (l716)  quoted  by  Drake, 
Ind.  Wars,  200, 1825.  Pasaimaquodiea. — Trumbull, 
Conn.,  II,  64, 1818.  Peaaoukady.— Vaudreuil  (1721) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX, 904, 1855.  Peskadamek- 
kan.— Auhery  (1720),  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX, 
895.  1855.  Peakadamukotik.— Gatschet,  Penobscot 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887  (Penobscot  name).  Peakada- 
neeoukkanti McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  79,  1854.  Peskamaquonty.— Vetromile,  Abna- 
kis,  54.  1866.  Peamaquady.— Gyles  (1726)  in  Me. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  HI,  857. 1853.  Peamocady  — Cadil- 
lac (1692),  ibid.,  VI,  279,  1859.  Pesmokanti.  —  Ab- 
naki letter  (1721)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s., 

VIII.  262,  1819.  Fes  ta  moka'tiuk  —  Chamberlain, 
Malesit  M.S..  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Malecite  name). 
Pestumagatiek.— Prince  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc., 
XXXTi,  479,  1897  (own  name).   Quaddies.— James 

2 noted  by  Tanner,  Narr.,  327,  1880.  Quaddy  In- 
ians.— Ind.  Aft".  Rep. ,  144, 1827.  Quoddiea.  —Drake, 
Bk.  Inds  ,  x.  1848.  feuoddy  Indians.— Ind  Aff.  Rep., 
99,  1828.  St.  Croix  Indians.— Hoyt,  Antiq.  Res.. 
220,  1824.  Scootuka  — Keane  in  Stanford,  Com- 
pend..  534,  187H.  Unchafogi— Drake,  Bk.  Inds., 
xll,  1848.  Uncheehaufe.-Androa  (1676)  in  N.  Y. 
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DOC.  Col.  Hist.,  XIV, 709, 1883.  Uncheckauke. — I  ><  ><  . 
of  1677,  ibid.,  733.  TJnquechauge  — Andros  (1675), 
ibid.,  695.  Unshagofa.— -Keane  in  Stanford.  Com- 
pend.,  541,  1878.  Vncheekaof.— Doc.  of  1667  in  N. 
V.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiv,  602.  1883.  Vnquechauke.— 
Doc.  of  1668,  ibid.,  605. 

Passaunkack.  A  village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  s.  hank 
of  Mattapony  r.,  in  the  n.  w.  part  of  King 
William  co.,  Va. -Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i, 
map,  repr.  1819. 

Passayonk  ('in  the  valley.' — Hewitt). 

A  Delaware  village  on  Schuylkill  r.,  Pa., 

in  1648.    Macauley  calls  the  band  a  part 

of  the  Manta,  and  savs  that  they  lived 

along  die  w.  bank  of  the  lower  Delaware, 

.extending  into  Delaware. 
Paaaajonck.-BeekmHn  (1660)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hixt..  Xil,  310. 1877.  Paasaiongh.— Beck  man  ( 1660) , 
ibid.,  mi.  Paaaajonk  -Macauley,  N.  Y..  II.  166, 
1829.  Passayonk  -Hudde  (1648)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  XII,  36, 1877.   Paaaayunck.-Ibid..  309. 

Passing  Hail's  Band.  A  band  of  Mdewa- 
kanton  Sioux  formerly  living  on  Yellow 
Medicine  r.,  Minn.,  and  taking  its  name 
from  its  chief,  Wasuwicaxtanxi,  or  Wasu- 
ihiyayedan,  otherwise  known  as  Bad 
Hail,  Passing  Hail,  and  Traveling  Hail. 
The  band  numbered  193  in  1863.  See 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  314,  1863;  Minn.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  pU  3,  386,  1894. 

Passycotcung.  A  former  village  of  the 
Munsee  or  the  Delawares,  but  subject  to 
the  Seneca,  on  Chemung  r.,  N.  Y. — 
Hamilton  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. Coll., 
4th  s.,  ix,  280,  1871. 

Pastaloca.  A  tribe,  evidently  Coahuil- 
teean,  met  by  Massanet,  in  169i,  at  points 
6  and  10  leagues  s.  w.  of  Nueces  r.,  Texas, 
with  Querns,  Pachul,  O^ana,  Chaguan 
(Siaguan),  and  Paac  Indians  ( Diario,  1691, 
inMem.deNueva  Espafia,  x  x  v  1 1 , 92,  M  8. ) . 
It  was  evidently  given  in  his  list  of  1690 
and  miscopied  in  Mem.  deNueva  E*pafia 
( xxvii,  1813)  as  Pastalve.  In  1703  this  was 
one  of  the  tribes  at  San  Bernardo  mission, 
and  in  1738  61  families  of  the  tribe  were 
at  San  Juan  Bautista  (Portilla,  Apuntes, 
283,  288, 1888).  In  1720  a  woman  of  this 
tribe  was  baptized  at  San  Antonio  de 
Valero  mission  and  her  name  written 
Pastaloca  and  Pastoloca.  In  the  burial 
record  her  name  is  entered  Pastalac  ( Va- 
lero Bautismos,  1720,  partida  76,  MS.). 
In  1730  a  daughter  of  two  gentiles,  a 
Papan(ac?)  and  a  Pastalath,  was  baptized 
there.  (n.  e.  b.) 

Pastalac.—  Valero  Entlerro*.  partida  249,  MS. 
Pastaloca. — \falcro  Bautismos,  partida  76,  MS. 
Pastalocoa. — Orozco  y  Bcrra,  Geoff. ,  80S,  1864. 
Pastaluc. — Mawanet,  op.  cit.,  1691.  Pastalve  — 
Velasco,  Dictamen  Fiscal,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Efpafta,  xxvii.  18:1,  MS.  (mlscopy).  Pastoloca  — 
Valero  Baulismo«,  partida  76,  Ms  Patacalec.— 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  304.  1864  (identical?). 

Pasta ncoyas.  A  tribe,  nrolxably  Coa- 
huiltecan,  at  San  Bernardo  mission,  on 
the  Rio  Grande  in  Coahuila,  in  or  after 
1703.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  30'*,  1864. 

Pastanza.  A  village  of  the  Potomac 
tribe  of  the  Powhatan  confederacy  on  or 
near  Potomac  r.  in  Virginia  in  160H,  ruled 
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by  a  brother  of  the  chief  of  the  Potomac 
tribe.  It  may  have  been  one  of  the  vil- 
lages on  A  quia  cr.  in  Stafford  co.,  marked 
on  Capt.  John  Smith's  map  but  not 
named.  (j.  m.  ) 

PaspatanxU.— Spelman  (co.  1616)  misquoted  by 
Tooker.  Algonq.  Ser.,  VIII.  21,  1901.  Patptanoe.— 
Spelman  (ea.  1615)  in  Smith.  Va.,  Arber  ed.,  civ, 
18*1.  Pastanza.— Strachey  (co.  1612),  Hist  Va,, 
39,  1849. 

Pas  teal.  A  tribe,  evidently  Coahuilte- 
can,  given  in  Massanet's  list  (1690)  of 
tribes  between  central  Coahuila  and  the 
Hasinai  country,  a  route  most  of  which 
he  had  four  times  passed  over  (Velasco, 
Dictamen  Fiscal,  Nov.  30,  1716,  in  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvn,  183,  MS. ).  The 
name  is  probably  distinct  from  Pastalac,  a 
synonym  of  Pastaloca,  q.  v.  (h.  k.  b.  ) 
Pastias.— Rivera.  Diario.  leg.  2602,1786(  identical?). 

Pastoliak.  A  Cbnagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  right  bank  of  Pastoliak  r.,  near  the 
s.  shore  of  Norton  sd.,  Alaska;  pop.  80  in 
1880. 

Pastoliak.—  Tcbenkof  (1H49)  quoted  by  Bukor, 
Geo*.  Diet.  Alaska,  4iH),  1906.  Pastohakh  IVtroft* 
in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  11,  ISM. 

Paatoligmiut.  A  subdivision  of  the 
I'naligmiut  Eskimo  of  Alaska,  formerly 
camping  at  the  head  of  Pastolik  bay. 
Faschtolqrmeuten.— WrungeM  quoted  by  Richard- 
son.  Art't.  ExjkhI..  1,370, 1851.  Paachtoliffmjuten.— 
Holmberg.  Ethnog.  Skfzz.,  6, 1H55.  Paschtobgmu- 
ten.— WrKiiBell.  Narhr.,  122,  1839.  Paschtuligmu 
ten.— Ibid.  Pashtoleffmutis. —  l^itbam  (1845)  in 
.lour.  Etbuol.  Soe.  Lond.,  183.  184H  Pashtolit*  - 
Keane  in  Stanford.  Compend.,  529,  187*.  Paatol- 
itrout— Holniberx  quoted  by  Dall,  Alaska,  407, 
1870. 

Pastolik.  A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  village 
onPa8tolik  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  113  in  1890. — 
Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899. 

Pastolik.  A  former  Unaligmiut  Eskimo 
camp  for  hunting  beluga,  at  the  head  of 
Pastol  l>ay,  Alaska. 

Pachtolik  — Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy..  5th  s.. 
XXI,  map.  1850.  Paachtolik— Holmberg.  Ethnog. 
Skiiz.,  map.  1855.  Paat&ik  -Datl,  Alaska.  236, 
1870. 

Pasukdhin  ('village  on  a  hilltop').  An 
ancient  village  of  the  Osage.  The  name 
was  afterward  given  to  a  settlement  of  the 
Pahatsi,  or  Great  Osage,  on  Verdigris  r., 
Okla.  In  1850,  when  visited  by  De 
Smet,  it  numbered  600  souls. 
Bif  hill.— De  Smet,  W.  Miw.,  855, 1856  (misprint). 
Big  Hilla.— Keane  in  Stanford.  Compend.,  470, 
1878.  PaaMi-Oofria.— De  Smet,  op.  cit.  jrastuMi*.— 
Doraev  Owge  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883.  Paauk- 
dhi».-Ibid. 

Pasulin  (Pasulin, '  village  on  a  hilltop' ). 
A  former  village  on  Kansas  r.,  occupied 
about  1820  by  the  Kansa,  when  the  tribe 
had  4  villages.  (j.  o.  d.  ) 

Pataguo.  A  Coahuiltecan  tribe,  first 
mentioned  by  Massanet,  Nov.  16,  1690, 
in  his  list  of  trilnjs  met  between  the  pre- 
sidio of  Coahuila  and  the  Hasinai  coun- 
try of  Texas.  The  tribes  were  given  in 
the  list  in  geographical  order,  and  the 
indication  is  that  this  tribe  then  lived 
n.  a.  of  the  Rio  Grande  ( Velasco,  Dicta- 
men Fiscal,  Nov.  30, 1716,  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Espana,  xxvii,  183,  MS.).   This  view  is 
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support ed  by  the  fact  that  in  1691  Massa- 
net  found  the  tribe  at  Rio  Hondo,  11 
leagues  n.  e.  of  the  Rio  Nueces.  They 
were  with  Indians  of  the  "  Sanpanal,  Pat- 
ehal,  Papafiaca,  Parchiquis,  Pacuachiam, 
Aguapaiam,  Samampac,  Vanca,  and  Pa- 
yavan"  tribes  (ibid.,  94).  One  of  these 
is  in  Garcia' s  list  of  Coahuiltecan  tribes 
(1760).  and  Massanet  records  the  state- 
ment that  the  language  of  this  country  was 
the  same  (i.  e.  Coahuiltecan )  all  the  way 
from  his  starting  point- to  beyond  San 
Antonio  r.  (ibid.,  98;  and  Espinosa,  Dia- 
rio,  May  8,  1716).  In  1716  Ram6n  and 
Eepinosa  found  three  rancherias  of  the 
tribe  in  the  same  locality  (Derrotero, 
1691,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafla,  xxvn, 
145,  MS.).  Members  of  this  tribe  were 
baptized  at  San  Francisco  Solano  mission 
after  1704  (Valero  Bautismos),  where 
they  frequently  intermarried  with  the 
Xarames,  and  between  1720  and  1763 
numbers  of  them  were  at  San  Antonio  de 
Valero  (ibid.,  passim).  In  1738 Lorenzo, 
a  Pataguo,  was  "governor"  of  this  mis- 
sion (Testimony,  June  3, 1738,  in  Archivo 
Gen.,  Yndiferente  de  Guerre,  1736-37, 
loL  88,  MS. ).  In  their  gentile  state  they 
intermarried  with  the  Payayas  and  Pat - 
zaus  (Valero  Casamientos,  partidas  128, 
157,  MS.).  (n.  R.B.) 

Pachaiuen  — Valero  Entierros.  partida  257.  1739, 
MS.  (identical?).  Patacahaa.— fbld.,  partida  255. 
1739.  Patagahu— Ibid.,  1789.  Patagua.— B*pi- 
no«a.  Diario,  1716,  MS.  In  Archivo  Gen.  Pata 


roan.— Valero  Caaamiento*.  1716,  partida  9,  MS. 
Patague.— Valero  EnUerroa,  1704,  partida  25. 
Pataguita  -Morn,  Hiat..  eo.  1781,  MS.  (identical?). 


Pataquakea— Hernando  del  Bosque.  Exped..  1675, 
in  Nat.  Geo*.  Mag.,  xiv,  343.  1903  (identical?). 
P»taqt».— Valero  Bauibimo*,  1728.  partida  220. 


Pata»o.— Mawanet.  Not.  16.  1690.  cited  in  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Enpafia,  XXVM,  183,  MS. 

Pataheuhah.  Given  by  Schoolcraft 
(Ind.  Tribes,  in,  612,  1853)  as  a  former 
village  of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux,  with 
229  inhabitants,  on  Minnesota  r.,  25  m. 
from  the  agency  in  Minnesota;  perhaps 
that  of  Chetanduta,  'Scarlet  hawk,'  chief 
of  the  Tintaotonwe. 

Pa takeeno the  (  Pa-takf-t  no-the' ,  '  rab- 
bit'). A  gens  of  the  Shawnee.— Morgan, 
Anc.  Soc.,  168,  1877. 

Patameragouche.  Given  by  Alcedo 
(Die.  Geog.,  iv,  117,  1788)  as  an  Indian 
[Miemac]  village  on  the  e.  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia,  near  Canso  str.    Not  identified. 

Pataotrey.  A  large  village  of  the  Ju- 
mano  in  New  Mexico  in  1598;  doubt- 
less situated  in  the  region  of  Abo,  e.  of 
the  Rio  Grande. 

PaUotrey.-Oftate  (1698)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  XVI.  114. 
1871.  Pataac  -Ibid..  123  (believed  by  Bandelier 
to  be  probably  IdenUcal). 

Pataqailla.  A  rancheria  near  the  pre- 
sidio of  La  Bahfa  and  the  mission  of 
fcpfritu  Santo  de  Zufiiga,  on  the  lower 
Rio  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  in  1785,  at  which 
date  it  contained  onlv  3  inhabitants 
(Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  659,  1886). 

3456- Bull.  30,  pt.  2--07  14 


Its  people  were  possibly  of  Karankawan 
or  Coahuiltecan  affinity.   Cf.  Pastatoca. 

Pataunck.  A  tribe  or  subtribe  of  the 
Powhatan  confederacy  on  Pamunkey  r., 
Va.,  numbering  about  400  in  1612. — 
Strachey,  Va.,  62,  1849. 

Fatehoag  ('where  they  divide  in  two,' 
referring  to  two  streams  forming  one 
river. — Trumbull).  A  tribe  on  the  s. 
coast  of  Long  id.,  N.  Y.,  extending  from 
Patchogue  to  Westhampton.  Besides 
their  principal  village,  bearing  the  same 
name,  they  bad  others  at  Fireplace, 
Mastic,  Moriches,  and  Westhampton. 
The  Cannetquot  Indians  were  a  part  of 
this  tribe.  The  survivors  are  known  as 
Pooeepatuck,  q.  v. 

Patchoag.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Patchoag,  near  the  present  Patchogue, 
Suffolk  co.,  Long  id.,  N.  Y. 
Onchechaug.— Patent  of  1680  quoted  by  Thomp- 
son, Long  Id.,  I,  413,  1843.  Pachough.— Rutten- 
ber,  Ind.  Qeog.  Name*,  81,  1906.  Patehagae. — 
Wood  in  Mncauley,  N.  Y.,  n,  252,  1829.  Pat- 
chogue.— Ibid.  Fochoug. — Writer  of  1762  quoted 
by  Thompson,  Long  Id.,  1.414, 1843.  Po  choughs. — 
Ruttenber,  Ind.  Geog.  Names,  81,  1906.  TTna- 
cbog— James  quoted  By  Tanner.  Narr..  828, 1830. 
Uncachage. — Deed  of  1664  quoted  by  Thompson, 
Long  la.,  i,  410,  1843.  unquaohog.— Trumbull, 
Ind.  Names  Conn.,  74, 1881  (trans,  uhqut-adchu- 
auk,  'end  of  a  mountain').  Vaehachaag*. — Doc. 
of  1676  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  XIV,  717, 1883. 

Patha  ( '  beaver ' ) .    An  Oto  gens. 
Beaver.— Doraey.  Tciwere  M8.  voeab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1K79.    Pa  pa'.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  240. 
1897. 

Path  Killer  (corrupted  translation  of 
NMnd'hl-diht',  'he  kills  [habituallv]  in 
the  path  ' ).  A  former  prominent  Chero- 
kee chief  who  signed:  the  treaties  of 
Tellico  in  1804  and  1805,  and  the  treaty  of 
Turkevtown  (Chickasaw  Council  House) 
in  1816.    See  Ridge,  Major.        (j.  m.  ) 

Patica.  The  name  of  two  villages  in 
n.  b.  Florida  at  the  period  of  the  French 
Huguenot  occupancy  in  1564.  One  was 
on  the  coast,  8  leagues  s.  of  Ft  Caro- 
line, which  stood  near  the  mouth  of  St 
Johnr.;  its  chief  was  friendly  with  the 
French  and  was  probably  of  the  Saturiba, 
or  possibly  of  the  Timueua  tribe.  The 
other  village  was  on  the  w.  bank  of  St 
John  r. ,  apparently  about  midway  between 
the  present  Jacksonville  and  Palatka, 
and  probably  belonged  to  the  Timueua. 
It  apj>ear8  on  the  De  Bry  map  of  1591  as 
Patchica.  Bartram  mentions  the  "  Pati- 
cas,"  with  "Yamasees,"  "Utinas,"  and 
others,  as  early  enemies  to  the  Carolina 
colony  until  their  strength  was  broken  by 
the  Creeks.  (j.  m.) 

Patchica.— De  Bry.  map  (1591)  in  Le  Moyne, 
Nnrr..  Appleton  trans.,  1H75  (on  8t  John  r.). 
Patica.— Laudonntere  (1564)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  n.  s..  275,  1869  (used  for  both  villages).  Pati- 
caa.— Bartram.  Trav.,  54,  1792.  Paticoa.— School- 
craft. Ind.  Tribes,  v.  98. 1855. 

Patiquilid.  A  Chumashan  village  on 
one  of  the  Santa  Barbara  ids.,  Cal.,  prob- 
ably Santa  liosa,in  1542.— Cabrillo,  Narr. 
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(1642),  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc  Fla.,  186, 
1867. 

Pa tiquin.  A  Chumashan  village  on  one 
of  tlie  Santa  Barbara  ids.,  Cal.,  probably 
Santa  Rosa,  in  1642.— Cabrillo,  Narr. 
(1542),  in  Smith,  Colec  Doc  Fla.,  186, 
1857. 

Patir i.  An  unidentified  tribe  given  bv 
Morfi  (Hist.  Tex.,  bk.  ii,  co.  1781,  MS.) 
in  his  list  of  Texas  tribes. 

Pa  t  k  i .  The  Cloud  or  Water-house  phra- 
try  of  the  Hopi,  which  comprises  the  fol- 
lo  wing  clans:  Patki,  Kau  (Corn),Omowuh 
(Rain-cloud),  Tangaka  (Rainbow),  Ta- 
lawipiki  (Lightning),  Kwan  (Agave), 
Sivwapi  (Bigdovia  graveoleiu),  Pawikya 
(Aquatic  animal  [Duck]) ,  Pak wa  ( Frog) , 
Pavatiy  a  ( Small  aquatic  creatures ) ,  Murzi- 
busi  (Bean),  Kawaibatunya  (Water- 
melon), and  Yoki  (Rain).  This  people 
claims  to  have  come  from  the  great- 
cactus  region  in  the  "red  land  of  the 
south,"  called  by  them  Paldtkwabi.  The 
Water-house  phratry  of  Fewkes  and  the 
Rain  (Yoki)  phratry  of  Stephen  are 
identical. 

Pat  ki  nyu  mu. — Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii. 
402,  1894  (»y6-m<i=' phratry*).  Yo'-ki.— Stephen 
in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39, 1891. 
Patki.    The  Cloud  or  Water-house  clan 

of  the  Patki  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Batki. — Dorsey  and  Voth,  Mlshongnovi  Cere- 
monies, 175,  1902.  Batkinyamu.— Ibid.  Pa'jeh.— 
Bourke,  Snake  Dance,  117,  1884.  Patki  winwu.— 
Fewkes  In  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  588, 1901  (tptfhrtJ- 
•clan').  Pat  ki  wun  wu  — Fewkes  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  VII,  402, 1894. 

Pa tnetac.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Pato.  A  town  between  Aguacay  and 
Amaye,  w.  of  the  Mississippi,  probably 
in  the  present  Clark  co.,  Ark. ;  visited  by 
Moscoso's  troops,  after  De  Soto's  death, 
in  July  1542.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1557) 
in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  195,  1860. 

Patofa.  A  former  district  and  town, 
probably  Uchean,  named  after  its  chief, 
situated  in  Georgiaand  visited  by  De  Soto's 
expedition  in  Apr.  1540  ((tenth  of  Elvas, 
1557,  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n,  t39, 
1850).  If  Uchean,  the  name  is  possibly 
related  to  the  Yuchi  term  pad6fa,  'dark,' 
'obscure'  (F.  G.  Speck,  inf'n,  1907). 

Patoqua  ('village  of  the  bear').  For- 
merly one  of  the  western  group  of  Jemez 
pueblos,  situated  on  a  ledge  of  the  mesa 
that  separates  Guadalupe  and  San  Diego 
canyons,  6m.  K.  of  Jemez  pueblo,  n.  central 
New  Mexico.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
seat  of  the  Spanish  mission  of  San  Joseph 
de  los  Jemez  (which  contained  a  church 
as  early  as  1617),  but  was  abandoned  in 
1622  on  account  of  hostility  of  the  Nava- 
ho.  In  1627,  however,  it  and  Gyusiwa 
were  resettled  by  Fray  Martin  de  Arvide 
with  the  inhabitants  of  a  number  of 
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small  pueblos  then  occupied  by  the 
Jemez.  It  was  permanently  abandoned 
prior  to  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680.  The 
people  of  this  pueblo  claimed  to  have 
dwelt  at  the  lagoon  of  San  Jose,  75  m. 
n.  w.  of  Jemez,  and  that  they  removed 
thence  to  a  place  between  Salad o  and 
Jemez  rs.,  where  they  built  the  pueblo  of 
Anyukwinu.  See  Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  206,  et  sea.,  1892;  and 
cf.  Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names,  1894, 
art.  Patoqua.  (f.  w.  h.  ) 

Batokra.— Loew  (1876)  in  Wheeler  8urv.  Rep., 
vii,  843, 1879.  Patoqua.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  IV,  pt.  2.  207, 1892.  Baa  Joseph  de  Jemez  — 
Bandelier  (1W8)  in  Compte-rendu  Cong.  Am., 
vii,  452,  1890.  8.  Ioa«pho.— Crepy,  Map  Am.  Sept., 
ca.  1783.  8.  Joaef.— D'Anville,  Map  Am.  Sept.. 
1746.  8.  Joaefo.— Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5,  1*76. 
8;  Josef. — D'Anvllle,  Map  N.  A.,  Bolton's ed.,  1752. 
St.  Joaeph.— Shea,  Cath.  Missions,  80, 1870. 

Patshenm.  A  tribe  or  band  formerly 
living  with  the  Saponi  and  Tutelo  under 
Iroquois  protection  on  Grand  r.,  Ontario. 
They  probably  came  from  the  S.  with 
those  tribes,  and  Hale  thinks  they  may 
have  been  the  Occaneechi. 

Bouheniaa— Hale  in  Proc.Am.  Phllos.  Soa,  Mar. 
2,  1883.   Pataheniaa.— Ibid. 

Pattali.  One  of  the  Apalachee  towns 
mentioned  in  a  letter  of  1688  addressed 
by  a  numberof  Apalachee  chiefs  toCharles 
II  of  Spain.  A  facsimile  of  the  original 
letter  was  reproduced  and  published  by 
Buckingham  Smith  in  I860.— Gatschet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  76,  1884. 

Patting.  The  8quash  phratry  of  the 
Hopi,  consisting  of  the  Squash,  Crane, 
Pigeon-hawk,  and  Sorrow-making  clans. 
They  claim  to  have  come  from  a  region  in 
southern  Arizona  called  Palatkwabi. 

Batang-a.— Voth,  Trad,  of  Hopi,  40,  1906.  Patuh  — 
Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  683,  1901. 

Patting.  The  Squash  clan  of  the  Patung 
phratry  of  the  Hopi. 

Bataaf .— Voth,  Oraibl  Summer  Snake  Ceremony, 
283, 1903.  Batanra.— Dorsey  and  Voth,  Mishon*- 
novi  Ceremonies,  176,  1902.  Patua  winwu  - 
Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  5S3.  1900  (vffl-irti» 
'clan').  Pa'- tua-wua-wu.— Fewkes  in  Am.  An- 
throp., VII,  402,  1894. 

Patuterajuit.  A  former  settlement  of 
the  Angmagsalingmiut  Eskimo  of  the  e. 
coast  of  Greenland.— Meddelelser  om 
Gronland,  ix,  382,  1889. 

Patuxent  (probably  related  in  meaning 
to  Patuxet,  q.  v.).  An  Algonquian  tribe 
formerly  living  in  what  is  now  Calvert 
co.,  Md.,  their  principal  village  bearing 
the  same  name.  It  is  probable  that  they 
were  closely  related  to  the  Conov,  if  not  a 
part  of  them.  They  met  the  Maryland 
colonists,  on  their  first  arrival,  on  terms  of 
friendship,  which  continued  without  seri- 
ous interruption  as  long  as  the  tribe  ex- 
isted. As  early  as  1639  the  colonial  author- 
ities proclaimed  the  Patuxent  as  friends 
and  declared  them  under  the  protection  of 
the  colony.  In  1651  they,  together  with 
other  Indians,  were  placed  on  a  reser- 
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vation  at  the  head  of  Wicomico  r.  The 
following  is  an  account  of  a  religious 
ceremony  in  their  temple,  from  the  Re- 
latio  Itineris  of  White:  "On  an  ap- 
pointed day  all  the  men  and  women  of 
every  age,  from  several  districts,  gathered 
together  round  a  large  fire;  the  younger 
ones  stood  nearest  the  fire,  behind  these 
stood  those  who  were  older.  Then  they 
threw  deer's  fat  on  the  fire,  and  lifting 
their  hands  to  heaven  and  raising  their 
voices  they  cried  out  Yaho!  Yaho!  Then 
making  room  some  one  brings  forward 
quite  a  large  bag;  in  the  bag  is  a  pipe  and 
a  powder  which  they  call  Potu.  The 
pipe  is  such  a  one  as  is  used  among  us  for 
smoking  tobacco,  but  much  larger;  then 
the  l»ag  is  carried  round  the  fire  and  the 
boys  and  girls  follow  it,  singing  alter- 
nately with  tolerably  pleasant  voices, 
Yaho!  Yaho!  Having  completed  the  cir- 
cuit the  pipe  is  taken  out  of  the  bag  and 
the  powder  called  Potu  is  distributed  to 
earn  one  as  they  stand  near;  this  is 
lighted  in  the  pipe  and  each"  one  drawing 
smoke  from  the  pipe  blows  it  over  the 
several  members  of  his  body  and  conse- 


»» 


,  Md.,  II,  421,  1837. 
k— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  135,  repr.  1819. 

Patuxent.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Patuxent,  situated  on  the  e.  bank  of  Pa- 
tuxent r.,  Md.  Capt  John  Smith  esti- 
mated the  number  of  warriors  at  40  in 
1608. 

Barchuxem.-White  (1634).  RelaUo  Itineri*.  41. 
1*74.  Baxcluxen.—  White  quoted  by  Shea,  Oath. 
M is*. .  4*7. Patuxent.- Writer  of  1689  quoted 
in  Kelatio  Itineris.  63,  1874.  Patuxunt  —  Yon* 
(1634)  in  Maw.  Hist.  Hoc.  Coll.,  4th  s., IX.  105,1871. 
Pawtuxunt.— Smith  (1629),  Va..  I,  lis,  repr.  1819. 

Patuxet  (prob.  Pdtukesti,  'at  the  little 
fall.' — Gerard).  A  Massachuset  village  on 
the  siteof  PI vmouth,  Mass.  It  was  depop- 
ulated by  the  great  pestilence  of  161/, 
which  seems  not  to  have  extended  much 
farther  south. 

Acawmuck  -  Smith,  map  (ra.  1616),  cited  in  Mans, 
il  1st.  8oc.  Coll.,  2d  a.,  in,  175, 1846  ('  to  go  by  water ' : 
used  in  describing  a  place  more  easily  reached  by 
water  than  by  land).  Accomack.— Smith  (1616). 
ibid..  3d  9.,  vi,  108,  1837.  Aeooomeek.— Winthrop 
(en.  1625),  ibid.,  m.175,  1846.  Apatun. — Williams' 
deed  (ca.  1635)  in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec.,  1. 18, 1856  (Nar- 
ratran*et  name).  Ompaam.— Cotton  (1708)  in  Mam. 
Him.  8oc.  Coll.,  3d  a,,  it.  IKH)  ( Musxarhuaet 
name).  Patuckaet.— Pratt  (1662),  ibid.,  4th  s.,  IV, 
4JO.  1858.  Patucuc— Kendall,  Trar.,  n,  45,  1819. 
Patuxet.— Smith  (1629),  Va..  II.  183,  repr.  1819. 
Patuxite.— Dermer  (1620)  in  Mam.  Hist.  Hoc.  Coll., 
4th  b.. Ill,  97, 1856.  Patuyet.— Dee  in  Smith  (1629) 
Va..  II.  228,  repr.  1819.  UmBanie.— Writer  of 
1815  in  Maw.  nut.  Soe.  Coll.,  2d  ».,  Ill,  175,  1846 
(so  called  by  Mash  pee  Indians). 

Fatwin  ('man,'  'person').  A  name 
adopted  by  Powers  to  designate  a  division 
of  toe  Copehan  family  (q.  v.).  They  oc- 
cupied the  area  extending  from  Stony  cr., 
Colusa  co.f  to  Sui8iin  bay,  Solano  co., 
Cal.,  and  from  Sacramento  r.  to  the 
boundary  of  the  Kulanapan  family  on 
the  w.,  but  excluding  the  so-called 
Coyote  Valley  Indians  on  the  headwaters 


of  Putah  cr.  in  the  s.  part  of  Lake  co. , 
determined  by  Barrett  to  be  Moquelum- 
nan  and  not  Copehan.  The  dialects  of 
this  division  differ  considerably  from 
those  of  the  Wintun.  Powers  believed 
the  Patwin  were  once  very  numerous. 
The  manners  and  customs  of  the  tri!>es 
in  the  interior  and  on  the  mountains  dif- 
fered greatly  from  those  near  the  shore. 
On  the  plains  and  in  the  valleys  in  build- 
ing a  dwelling  they  excavated  the  soil  for 
about  2  ft,  banked  up  enough  earth  to 
keep  out  the  water,  and  threw  the  remain- 
der on  the  roof  in  a  dome.  In  the  moun- 
tains, where  wood  was  more  abundant 
and  rain  more  frequent,  no  roofing  of 
earth  was  used.  In  war  the  Patwin  used 
bows  and  arrows  and  flint-pointed  spears; 
no  scalps  were  taken,  but  the  victors  are 
said  often  to  have  decapitated  the  most 
beautiful  maiden  they  captured.  They 
had  a  ceremony  for  "  raising  evil  spirits" 
and  dances  to  celebrate  a  good  harvest  of 
acorns  or  a  successful  catch  of  fish.  The 
dead  were  usually  buried,  though  crema- 
tion was  practised  to  some  extent  by  some 
of  the  tribes.  For  the  Patwin  villages, 
see  Copehan  Family. 

Patchawe.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  96, 
1877  (Chimariko  name).  Patwae.— Ibid.  Pat- 
weens.— Powers  in  Overland  Month.,  xm.  543, 
1874.  Pat-win.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
ill,  218,  1877. 

Patzau.  A  tribe,  probably  Coahuilte- 
can,  mentioned  as  early  as  1690  by  Mas- 
sanet  in  his  list  of  tribes  met  between  the 
presidio  of  Coahuila  and  the  Hasinai 
country  of  Texas.  The  tribes  were  given 
in  the  list  in  geographical  order,  and  the 
indication  is  that  tne  Patzau  then  lived 
Iff.  k.  of  the  Rio  Grande  ( Velasco,  Dicta- 
men  Fiscal,  Nov.  30,  1716,  in  Mem.  de 
Nueva  Espafia,  x.xvn,  183,  MS.].  In  the 
following  year  Massanet  found  them  11 
leagues  e.  of  Nueces  r.  with  the  Pataguos, 
Pachales,  and  others  (ibid.,  94).  This 
tribe  is  evidently  distinct  from  the  Putzai 
as  well  as  from  the  Pachales,  but  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  some  of  the  variants 
of  theses  two  names.  Some  of  the  Patzau 
entered  San  Francisco  Solano  mission  on 
the  Rio  Grande  as  early  as  1712,  and  be- 
tween 1723  and  1750  a  number  of  them 
were  baptized  at  San  Antonio  de  Valero 
( Valero  Bautismos,  passim) .  (h.  e.  b.  ) 
Pacha.— Valero  Bautismos.  1730,  pallida  327.  MS. 
Pacha.— Ibid.,  1737,  partida  433.  Pachac— Ibid., 
1735,partida  407.  Pachai— Ibid.,  1732,  parllda363. 
Pachaug  — Ibid.,  1731, partida351.  Pachaxa.— Ibid., 
172*.  partida  227.  PaUau.— Ibid.,  1723,  partida  — . 
Palstat— Ibid.,  1733,  partida  878.  Paaaju.-Ibid., 
1728,  partida  239.  Paaxa.—  Ibid.,  partida  432. 
Pattaau.— Massanet  (1690)  in  Dictamen  Fiscal, Nov. 
30, 1716.  MS.  ( miscopv ) .  Patsar. — Valero  Bautismos, 
1727.  partida  178.  Paxa  —  Ibid.,  1741,  partida  640. 
Pazac— Ibid.,  1732,  partida  367.  Paxajo.— Ibid., 
17:«.  parUda  371.  Paaaju.— Ibid.,  partida  874. 
Pazauf .— Ibid.,  1732.  partida  356.  Pazhajo.— Ibid., 
1712.  partida  7.  Ptaupaau.— Ibid.,  1730,  partida 
319  (idenUcal?). 

Paughadon.    See  Pauhagrn. 

P angie.    See  Porgy. 
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Pan  gin  set  ( '  where  the  narrows  open 
out.'— Trumbull).  A  email  Algonquian 
tribe  in  Connecticut,  on  Housatonic  r., 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Naugatuck.  Their 
principal  village,  Paugusset,  was  on  the 
s.  Bide  of  the  river.  They  had  a  fortress 
on  the  k.  bank  about  half  a  mile  above 
the  Naugatuck,  and  another  in  Milford. 
Ruttenber  makes  them  a  part  of  the 
Wappinger  confederacy,  and  says  they 
were  subject  to  the  Mattabesec.  They 
claimed  a  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  lower 
Housatonic,  extending  up  to  Newtown, 
but  sold  most  of  their  lands  about  1660. 
Besides  their  principal  village  they  had 
Turkey  Hill  Village,  Pauquannnch,  Nau- 
gatuck, and  Poodatook.  The  whole  tribe 
numbered  perhaps  700  or  800.  In  1762 
they  had  mainly  retired  to  Sea ti cook, 
farth  er  up  the  river,  where  the  survivors 
then  numbered  127,  while  about  60  were 
still  in  their  old  homes.  Several  mixed- 
blood  families  are  said  to  survive  near 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  (j.  m.   c.  t.  ) 

Pagasett  — Conn.  Kec.  cited  by  Trumbull,  Ind. 
Names  Conn.,  46,  1881.   Paugasaett — N.  H.  Rec. 

i 1642),  ibid.  Paug uaaetta.--  lie  Forest,  Ind*.  Conn., 
1,  1853.  PawRaasett  New  Hnven  Rec.  (1642) 
quoted  by  Trumbull,  op.  cit.  Pawgasuck. — 1)<  >nn. 
Rec.  quoted,  ibid.  Pawghksuck. — Stiles  (1761), 
ibid,  wepawaugs.— Ibid. ,49.  Wopowaga. — Trum- 
bull, Conn.,  i,  42,  1818. 

Paugusset.  The  chief  village  of  the 
Paugusset,  situated  on  the  k.  bank  of 
Housatonic  r.,  in  New  Haven  co.,  Conn.. 
al>out  a  mile  above  Derby.  It  contained 
■boat  300  inhabitants. 
Pagaaett. — Conn.  Rec.  quoted  by  Trumbull,  Ind. 
Names  Conn.,  46,  1881.  Paugaaaet  —  Blrtlsey  (1761) 
iu  Ma*s.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  lsts  .  X,  111,1809.  Paufus 
aet.— Trumbull,  Conn.,  I,  42, 1818.  Pawgaaaett— 
New  Haven  Rec.  (1642)  quoted  by  Trumbull,  Ind. 
Names  Conn.,  op.  cit.  Pawgasuek. — Conn.  Rec., 
ibid.  Pawghkeesuek.— Stiles  (1761),  ibid. 

Paugwik.  An  Aglemiut  and  Unalaskan 
village  at  the  mouth  of  Naknek  r.,  Alaska, 
on  the  s.  side.  Pop.  (including  Kingiak) 
192  in  1880,  93  in  1890. 

Kennuyak.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  45,  1881. 
XinuiaY— Petroff,  ibid.,  map.  Naurrik.— 8m ri- 
chef  quoted  by  Baker,  Oeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 
Pakwik— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  1«4.  1893.  Paug 
wik— Petroff  In  10th  Census.  Alaska,  17.  1884. 
Pawik.— Baker,  op.  cit.  8uworof— Ibid.  Taug 
wik.— Petroff.  Rep.  on  Alaska,  45, 1881. 

Pauhagen.  One  of  the  New  England 
names  oi  the  menhaden,  or  mossbunker 
(Alow,  menhaden);  also  a  sort  of  mack- 
erel bait  made  of  chopped  or  ground 
fish.  Trumbull  (Natick  Diet,  69,  1903) 
derives  the  word  from  pSknngan  (pwkan- 
gan)  in  the  Abnaki  dialect  of  Algonquian, 
said  to  signify  *  fertilizer';  but  this  is  re- 
garded as  very  doubtful  by  Gerard,  who 
says  the  fish  called  by  Rasles  pSkangani 
cannot  be  identified.  Other  spellings  are 
paughaden,  poghaden,  pauhaugen.  See 
Menhaden,  Pogy,  Porgy.         (a.  f.  c.) 

Pauhantannc.  An  Abnaki  village  in 
1614,  probably  on  or  near  the  coast  of 
Maine. 

Paghhuntaauck.— Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll,  3d  s.,  VI,  107,  1H37. 
(1631),  ibid.,  in,  22, 1S33. 


See  Pecan. 
Little  Paul . 
Pauma.  A  former  Luisefio  rancheria 
on  San  Luis  Rev  r. ,  San  Diego  co.,  Cal. ; 
pop.  106  in  1865.  The  name  is  now  also 
applied  to  a  reservation  of  250  acres  of  un- 
patented land,  with  67  inhabitants,  which 
was  under  the  Mission-Tule  consolidated 
agency  until  1903,  when  the  agency  was 
divided  and  Pauma  placed  under  the 
Pala  agency  (Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  125,  1865; 
ibid.,  175,  1902).  The  Pauma  rancheria 
seems  to  have  existed  at  least  as  early  as 
1795  (Grijalva  cited  by  Bancroft,  Hist 
Cal.,  i,  563.  1886),  when  it  is  mentioned 
under  the  form  Pamua. 
Palma  —  Ames,  Rep.  Miss.  Indians,  6.  1873. 

Paupattokshick.  A  village  of  15  houses 
on  lower  Thames  r.,  in  New  London 
co.,  Conn.,  occupied  in  1638  by  some  of 
the  conquered  Pequot  assigned  to  the 
Mohegan.— Williams  (1638)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  vi,  251,  1863. 

Pauquaunuch.  A  village  of  the  Pau- 
gusset  in  Stratford  township,  Fairfield 
co.,  Conn.  It  contained  25  wigwams 
about  1710,  but  before  1761  the  Indians 
had  removed  up  the  river  to  Sea  ti  cook. 
Golden  Hill  trib«.— l)e  Forest,  Inds.  Conn..  49. 1858. 
Pauquaunuoh.-Birdsey  (1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  1st ».,  x,  111,  1809.  Pughquonnack -Trum- 
bull. Conn.,  109,  1818. 

Pauaanet.  A  Coahuiltecan  tribe  for- 
merly living  on  San  Antonio  r.,  Texas; 
mentioned  by  Garcfa  as  one  of  the  tribes 
the" language  of  his  Manual. 
.—Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer.  Apr.  17.  1*63. 
l— Ibid.  Pausanas.-Sf.ru.  Cath.  Miss.,  86. 
1855.  Fausaaea. -Garcia,  Manual,  title.  1760. 
Pauzanea.-Doc.  of  1737  cited  by  Orozco  y  Rerra, 
Oeog.,  304, 1864. 

Paushuk  ( pau-*huk/.  'cutthroats' ) . 
Ankara  band.—  Hayden,  Ethnog. 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  357,  1862. 

Pavatiya.    The  Tadpole  clan  of 

Hopi. 

Pavatiya  wiawu.-Fewkea  in  19th  Rep.  R.  A.  E., 
583.  1901  (  wiilwu^'  clan  ').   Pa-va  ti-va  wun-wu  - 

Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vu,  402,  1894. 

Paviotso.  A  name  applied  originally  by 
Powell  to  a  group  of  small  Shoshoneah 
tribes  in  w.  Nevada,  and  extended  for 
convenience  to  all  related  bands  in  that 
region.  For  their  names,  see  Mono- 
ParioUo. 

Athleta.— Gatochet  inWheeler  Suit.  Rep.,  vii.  410, 
1879.  Baloh.— Powers,  Inds.  W.  Nevada.  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1876  (Washo  name).  Pa'lu.— Henshaw, 
Wusho  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883  (Washo  name). 
Paviotso. — Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  251, 1877.  Pi  vio  Uoi  — 
Powell  in  H.  R.  Misc.  Doc.  86.  43d  Con*.,  1st  seas., 
5, 1874.  Payutas.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Jan. 
31,1862.  Pay-ate.— Forney  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep  ,  365, 
1859.  Pi-utah.— Holeman  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  151, 
1852.  Piataha— Holeman,  ibid.. 444. 18.i3.  Pi-utea.— 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  26, 1863.  Plai'kni. — 
GaW-het  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,n,  pt.  I,  xxxr. 
1890  (collective  name  for  Snakes,  Klamath,  and 
Modoc  on  Sprague  r.,  Oreg.).  Py-uto.— Hurt  in 
Ind.   Aff.   Rep.  1866,  228,  1857.     Say  do  carah  — 

Hopkins,  Life  Among  Piute,  75,  1882  (trans. 
*  conquerors '  or  'enemv').  Sidocaw. — Campbell 
In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  119. 1866.  Tanlyumu'h.— Power*, 
Inds.  W.  Nevada.  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1876  (own  ancient 
name).  Ti  vati'ka — Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am. Philoa. 
Soc.,  iim,  298. 1886  (-'pine-nut  eaters'). 
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Paviye.  A.  rancheria,  probably  Co- 
chimi,  connected  with  Purfsima  fCade- 
gomo)  mission,  Lower  California,  in  the 
18th  century. — Doc  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  a., 
v,  189,  1857. 

Paviof .    An  A  leu  t  village  at  Selenie  pt. , 
Pavlof  bay,  Alaska  penin.,  Alaska.  Pop. 
59  in  1833,  according  to  Veniaminof. 
MhM- Elliott,  Cond.  Aff.  Alaska,  225,  1876. 
Pavlovak.— Petrofl  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  35, 1884. 


FavloTskos.— Veniaminof,  Zapiskl,  n,  203,  1840. 

Jthnoar. 

1856.  Selenie.  -  I  »n II  (1880)  quoted  Dy  Baker, ' 


Pawlowakoje. — Holmbeiv,  EtnnoR.  ski/./.,  map, 


Diet.  Alaska,  1902  (Russian:  'settlement'). 

Pavuwiwuynai  ( Pa-vu'^wi-uw'-yu-ai ) .  A 
Paviotso  band  formerly  about  Mammoth 
City,  Utah.— Powell,  Paviotso  MS.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1881. 

Paw.  The  Water  clan  of  the  pueblo  of 
Taos,  N.  Mex. 

Pa  taii«a.-Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1899 
(taiina  —  'people"). 

Pawating  (BavfCflng,  a  cognate  form 
of  Batrfflgunk,  'at  the  rapids.' — W.  J.). 
An  ancient  Chippewa  village  at  Sault  Ste 
Marie,  on  the  a.  bank  of  St  Marys  r., 
Chippewa  co.,  Mich.  According  to 
Dr  U  m.  Jones  the  old  village  site  is  the 
most  sacred  spot  known  to  the  old-time 
Chippewa.  A  Chippewa  who  has  been 
to  the  rapids  has  made  a  holy  pilgrim- 
age, because  there  his  ancestors  were 
created,  there  the  manitos  blessed  the 
people,  and  from  there  was  the  disper- 
sion round  at>out  L.  Superior.  The  peo- 
ple, from  the  situation  of  their  village, 
were  called  Saulteurs  by  the  early  French 
writers,  and  as  the  French  became  ac- 
quainted with  more  remote  bands  of 
Chippewa  the  term  came  to  designate 
the  whole  tribe.  The  Jesuit  mission  of 
Sainte  Marie  du  Sault  wan  established  at 
Pawating  in  1669.  (j.  m.  ) 

Bahweteco-weaianewuf.— Tanner,  Narr.  63,  1*30. 
Bahwetif  —  Ibid.,  64.  Baouichtifouia  —  Jes.  Bel. 
1640,  34,  1858.  Bawateeg.— 8choolcnift  in  Minn. 
Ilist.3oc.Coll.,V,898.l885.  Bawatina .— Ibid.  Bawi- 
Urowininiwac.-Kelton.  Ft  Mackinac,  145,  1^1 
Bawi  tiruak  — Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1906.  Bawit  in*  — 
Ibid.  Bawitin*.— Baraga,  KriK.-Otch.  Dut.7  206. 
187*.  Bow  -e-taaf.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  11 
Hoc.  Coll..  v,38,  1885.  Bunjee  —  McLean,  Twenty- 
five  Years'  Service,  1, 195, 1842.  Cascade  people.— 
Richardson,  Ant  Exped.,  u,  37,  1851.  D  Achil- 
iay.-Neill  In  Minn.  Hist.  Boc.  Coll.,  v,  413. 1885. 
Fall  Iadiaas  — Tanner,  Narr..  63.  1830.  Gens  du 
Sault-Jes.  Rel.  1640,34.1858.  HabiUnsdu8ault— 
Jes.  Rel.  1642,  97.  1868.  Opendachiliny.— La  Ches- 
naye  (1697)  in  Margrr.  Dec.,  vi,6,  1886.  Pafoui- 
tik.-Je*.  Rel.  1658.  22,  1858.  Pahoultingdachi- 
riaL— N.  Y.   Doe.  Col.  Hist..  IX,  161,  note.  1<55. 

Waives.  Rel.  1670.  79,  1858. 
.—Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  362, 
i-iriai.— Shea,  Discov.  Miss. 
Val..  xlvii,  1852.  Panoirifoueiouhak.— Charlevoix 
(1744),  Jour.,  I.  285,  1761  (misprint). 
MC.^es^Rel.  1648^62,  IK*.  .JjoultlK 

Gellinee 


meieuhak- 


■•  a  is* 


Trnv 


11.137, 


-Cbarlevoixjl744^  New  Ft 


1642,  97, 

L— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn. 
HIM.  Boc.  Coll.,  V.  897,  1885.  Pawateeg  — School- 
craft in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v, 898.  1885.  Pawa- 
tiaf  — Ibid.  Plweteki  Weninewlk  — Ixnir.  Exped. 
St  Peter's  R..  Ii.  154.  1824.  Pawiehticouek.— 
Trumbull  (1870)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v, 


398, 1885.  Pawiatuoienemuks.— Domenech,  Deserts, 
1,443,1860  (misprint).  Pawitafou-ek.— Trumbull 
(1870)  in  Mlnu. Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  V,  398, 1885.  Bainte 
Maris  da  Bault.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  861,  1855  (the 
mission).  Sault  Bainte  Marie.— Henry,  Trav.,  60, 
1809.   Baut  Indiana  —  Kelton  Ft  Mackinac  145 

IS 

Pawcatuck.  A  village,  probablv  on 
Pawcatuck  r.,  Washington  co.,  K.  I.,  oc- 
cupied in  1657  by  a  remnant  of  the  con- 
quered Pequot.  Regarding  the  name, 
Trumbull  (Ind.  Names  Conn.,  48,  1881) 
says:  "If  the  name  belonged  first  to  the 
territory— the  eastern  part  of  the  Pequot 
country — it  certainly  stands  for  Paqnat- 
auke,  t  e.  'Pequot  land';  but  if,  as  is 
on  the  whole  more  probable,  it  belonged 
to  the  river,  the  first  two  syllables  stand 
either  for  pauqua  *  clear,  open',  or  for 
jxtaica  'shallow',  and  the  last  syllable, 
tuk.  denotes  a  'tidal  river.'  Yet  neither 
analysis  satisfactorily  disposes  of  the 
name  of  Paucatuck  br  Pacatuck  (1688) 

brook,  in  West  Springfield,  Mass." 
Pacotucke  — Hopkins  (1646)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  s.,  VI,  334,  18*3.  Pakatucke  —  Brewster 
(16V7),  ibid..  VII.  82,  1865.  Paquatuck.— Rec.  of 
1658  quoted  by  Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  48, 
1881.  Paquatucke.— Record  (ra.  1651)  in  Mas.-. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  a,  Vll,  127. 1866.  Paucatuck.— 
R.  I.  Col.  Rec.  cited  by  Trumbull.  Indian  Names 
Conn.,  48,  1881.  Paucatucke.— Record  (1662)  in 
R.  I.  Col.  Rec.,  I,  499, 1856.  Pauquatuck.— Wharton 
(1683)  in  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll.,  1st  a.,  v,  234, 
1806.  Pawcatuck.— Charter  of  1663  in  R.  I.  Col. 
Rec,  II,  19.  1857.  Pawkeatucket.— Hopkins  (1648) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  VI,  341,  1863. 
Pocatocke.— Record  (1653)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  2,  76,  1848.  Poccatuck. — I'ncas  deed 
(1650)  cited  by  Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  48, 
18M.  Poquatocke.— Minor  (16t6)  cited  by  Trum- 
bull, ibid.  Poquatueke.— Record  (1659), ibid.,  110. 
Powcatuck.— Mason  (1648)  InMass.  Hist.  Soc. Coll., 
4th  s.,  vil, 414,1865.  Pwacatuok.— Williams  (1648), 
ibid..  3d  s..  IX.  274, 1846.  Pwoakatuck.— Williams 
(1648),  ibid..  284.  Pwocatuck.— Williams  (1649), 
ibid.,  286.  Pwookatuck.-Williams  (1648),  ibid., 
283.    Pwouacatuck  -Williams  (1648). ibid., 274. 

Pawchauquet.  A  village,  probably  Nar- 
ratranset,  in  w.  Rhode  Island  in  1655. — 
Williams  (1655)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll., 
3d  s.,x,  10,  1849. 

Pawcocomac.  A  village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  M.  bank 
of  Rappahannock  r.,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Corotoman,  in  Lancaster  co.,  Va. — Smith 
(1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Pawikya.  The  Aquatic  Animal  (Duck ) 
clan  of  the  Patki  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 

Pawikya  winwu  —  Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
583.  1901  (infi«™='clan').   Pa'-wi-kya  wua-wu- 

Fewkesin  Am.  Anthrop..  vil,  402,  1894. 

Pawipiti.  Given  as  a  Paiute  band  on 
Moapares.,  s.  e.  Nevada. 

— Iniralls^(1872)  in_H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  66, 


42d  ConR., 
Rep.,  251,1877. 

Pawnee.  A  confederacy  belonging  to 
theCaddoan  family.  The  name  is  probably 
derived  from  panki,  a  horn,  a  term  used 
to  designate  the  peculiar  manner  of  dress- 
ing the  scalp-lock,  by  which  the  hair  was 
stiffened  with  paint  and  fat,  and  made  to 
stand  erect  ana  curved  like  a  horn.  This 
marked  feature  of  the  Pawnee  gave  cur- 
rency to  the  name  and  its  application  to 
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cognate  tribes.  The  people  called  them- 
selves Chahiksichahiks,  'men  of  men. ' 

In  the  general  northeastwardly  move- 
ment of  the  Caddoan  tribes  the  Pawnee 
seem  to  have  brought  up  the  rear. 
Their  migration  was  not  in  a  compact 
body,  but  in  groups,  whose  slow  prog- 
ress covered  long  periods  of  time.  The 
Pawnee  tribes  finally  established  them- 
selves in  the  valley  of  Platte  r.,  Nebr., 
which  territory,  their  traditions  say, 
was  acquired  by  conquest,  but  the  peo- 
ple who  were  driven  out  are  not  named. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  in  making 
their  way  n.  s.  the  Pawnee  may  have 
encountered  one  or  more  waves  of  the 
southward  movements  of  Shoshonean 
and  Athapascan  tribes.  When  the  Siou- 
an  tribes  entered  Platte  valley  they 
found  the  Pawnee  there.  The  geographic 
arrangement  always  observed  by  the  four 
leading  Pawnee  tribes  may  give  a  hint 
of  the  orderof  their  northeastward  move- 
ment, or  of  their  grouping  in  their  tra- 
ditionary southwestern  home.  TheSkidi 
place  was  to  the  n.  w.,  and  they  were 
spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  upper 
villages;  the  Pitahauerat  villages  were 
always  downstream;  those  of  the  Chaui, 
in  the  middle,  or  between  the  Pita- 
hauerat and  the  Kitkehahki,  the  villages 
of  the  last-named  being  always  upstream. 
How  long  the  Pawnee  resided  in  the  Platte 
valley  is  unknown,  but  their  stay  was  lone 
enough  to  give  new  terms  to  '  west '  and 
'east,'  that  is,  words  equivalent  to  'up'  or 
•down'  that  eastwardly  flowing  stream. 

The  earliest  historic  mention  of  a  Paw- 
nee is  that  of  the  so-called  "Turk"  (q.  v.), 
who  by  his  tales  concerning  the  riches  of 
Quivira  (q.  v.)  allured  and  finally  led 
Coronado,  in  1541,  from  New  Mexico 
over  the  plains  as  far  as  Kansas,  where 
some  Pawnee  (see  Harahey)  visited  him. 
The  permanent  villages  of  the  tribes  lay 
to  the  n.  of  Quivira,  and  it  is  improbable 
that  Coronado  actually  entered  any  of 
them  during  his  visit  to  Quivira,  a  name 

Siven  to  the  Wichita  territory.  It  is 
oubtful  if  the  Apane  or  the  Quipana 
mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  De  Soto's 
expedition  in  1541  were  the  Pawnee,  as 
the  latter  dwelt  to  the  n.  w.  of  the  Span- 
iards' line  of  travel.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
the  early  French  explorers  visited  the 
Pawnee  villages,  although  they  heard  of 
them,  and  their  locality  was  indicated  by 
Tonti,  La  Harpe,  and  others.  French 
traders,  however,  were  established  among 
the  tribes  before  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century. 

How  the  term  Pani  (q.  v.),  or  Paw- 
nee, as  applied  to  Indian  slaves,  came 
into  use  is  not  definitely  known.  It  was 
a  practice  among  the  French  and  English 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  to  obtain 
from  friendly  tribes  their  captives  taken 


in  war  and  to  sell  them  as  slaves  to 
white  settlers.  By  ordinance  of  Apr.  13. 
1709,  the  enslavement  of  negroes  and 
Pawnee  was  recognized  in  Canada  (Shea's 
Charlevoix,  v,  224,  1871).  The  Pawnee 
do  not  seem  to  have  suffered  especially 
from  this  traffic,  which,  though  lucra- 
tive, had  to  be  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  animosities  it  engendered.  The 
white  settlers  of  New  Mexico  became 
familiar  with  the  Pawnee  early  in  the  17th 
century  through  the  latter' s  raids  for  pro- 
curing horses,  and  for  more  than  two 
centuries  the  Spanish  authorities  of  that 
territory  sought  to  bring  about  peaceful 
relations  with  them,  with  only  partial 
success. 

As  the  Pawnee  villages  lay  in  a  coun- 
try remote  from  the  region  contested  by 
the  Spaniards  and  French  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries,  these  Indians  escaped 
for  a  time  the  influences  that  proved  so 
fatal  to  their  congeners,  but  ever-increas- 
ing contact  with  the  white  race,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  centurv,  intro- 
duced new  diseases  and  brougnt  great 
reduction  in  population  together  with  loss 
of  tribal  power.  When  the  Pawnee  terri- 
tory, through  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
passed  under  the  control  of  the  U.  8.,  the 
Indians  came  in  close  touch  with  the 
trading  center  at  St  Louis.  At  that  time 
their  territory  lay  between  the  Niobrara  r. 
on  the  x.  and  Prairie  Dog  cr.  on  the 
8.,  and  was  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the 
country  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho, 
and  on  the  e.  by  that  of  the  Omaha, 
on  the  n.  of  the  Platte,  and  on  the  s.  of 
the  Platte  by  the  lands  of  the  Oto  and 
K ansa  tribes.  The  trail  to  the  S.W.,  *nd 
later  that  across  the  continent,  ran  partly 
through  Pawnee  land,  and  the  increas- 
ing travel  and  the  settlement  of  the 
country  brought  about  many  changes. 
Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  19th 
century  the  Pawnee  never  made  war 
against  the  U.  S.  On  the  contrary  they 
gave  many  evidences  of  forbearance  under 
severe  provocation  by  waiting,  under 
their  treaty  agreement,  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  right  their  wrongs,  while  Pawnee 
scouts  faithfully  and  courageously  served 
in  the  U.  S.  army  during  Indian  hostil- 
ities. The  history  of  the  Pawnee  has 
been  that  common  to  reservation  life — 
the  gradual  abandonment  of  ancient  cus- 
toms and  the  relinquishment  of  homes 
before  the  pressure  of  white  immigration. 

The  first  treaty  between  the  Pawnee 
and  the  U.  S.  was  that  of  the  several 
bands  made  at  St  Louis,  June  18-22, 
1818,  when  peace  was  concluded  with  all 
the  tribes  of  the  region  disturbed  by  the 
War  of  1812.  By  treaty  of  Ft  Atkinson 
(Council  Bluffs),  Iowa,  Sept  28,  1825, 
the  Pawnee  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  the  U.  S.  and  agreed  to  submit  all 
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grievances  to  the  Government  for  adjust- 
ment. By  treaty  of  Grand  Pawnee  Vil- 
lage, Nebr.,  Oct  9,  1833,  they  ceded  all 
their  lands  a.  of  Platte  r.  By  that  of 
Ft  Childs,  Nebr.,  Aug.  6,  1848,  they  sold 
a  60-mile  strip  on  the  Platte  about  Grand 
Island.  By  treaty  of  Table  cr.,  Nebr., 
Sept.  24,  1857,  all  lands  n.  of  the  Platte 
were  assigned  to  the  Government,  except 
a  strip  on  Loup  r.  30  m.  k.  and  w.  and  15 
m.  n.  and  s.,  where  their  reservation  was 
established.  This  tract  was  ceded  in 
1876,  when  the  tribes  removed  to  Okla- 
homa, where  they  now  live.  In  1892 
they  took  their  lands  in  severalty  and 
became  citizens  of  the  U.  8. 

The  tribal  organization  of  the  Pawnee 
was  based  on  village  communities  repre- 
senting subdivisions  of  the  tribe.  Each 
village  had  its  name,  its  shrine  containing 
sacred  objects,  and  its  priests  who  had 
charge  of  the  rituals  and  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  these  objects;  it  had  also  its 
hereditary  chiefs  and  its  council  com- 
l>osed  of  the  chiefs  and  leading  men.  If 
the  head  chief  was  a  man  of  unusual  char- 
acter and  ability  he  exercised  undisputed 
authority,  settled  all  difficulties,  ana  pre- 
served social  order;  he  was  expected  to 
give  freely  and  was  apt  to  be  surrounded 
by  dependents.  Each  chief  had  his  own 
herald  who  proclaimed  orders  and  other 
matters  of  tribal  interest. 

The  tribe  was  held  together  by  two 
forces:  the  ceremonies  pertaining  to  a 
common  cult  in  which  each  village  had 
its  place  and  share,  and  the  tribal  coun- 
cil composed  of  the  chiefs  of  the  different 
villages.  The  confederacy  was  similarly 
united,  its  council  being  made  up  from 
the  councils  of  the  tribes.  In  the  meet- 
ing* of  these  councils  rules  of  precedence 
and  decorum  were  rigidly  observed.  No 
one  could  speak  who  was  not  entitled  to 
a  seat,  although  a  few  privileged  men 
were  permitted  to  be  present  as  specta- 
tors. The  council  determined  all  ques- 
tions touching  the  welfare  of  the  trilje  or 
of  the  confederacy. 

War  parties  were  always  initiated  by 
wine  individual  and  were  composed  of 
volunteers.  Should  the  village  be  at- 
tacked, the  men  fought  under  their  chief 
or  under  some  other  recognized  leader. 
Buffalo  hunts  were  tribal,  and  in  con- 
ducting them  officers  were  appointed  to 
maintain  order  so  as  to  permit  each  family 
to  procure  its  share  of  the  game.  The 
meat  was  cut  in  thin  sheets,  jerked,  and 
packed  in  parfleche  cases  for  future  use. 
Maize,  pumpkins,  and  beans  were  culti- 
vated. The  maize,  which  was  regarded 
a*  a  sacred  gift,  was  called  "mother,"  and 
religious  ceremonies  were  connected  with 
its  planting,  hoeing,  and  harvesting.  Bas- 
ketry, pottery,  and  weaving  were  prac- 
tised.   The  Pawnee  house  was  the  earth 


lodge  (q.  v. ),  the  elaborate  construction  of 
which  was  accompanied  with  religious 
ceremony,  and  when  after  an  absence  from 
home  the  family  returned  to  their  dwell- 
ing the  posts  thereof  were  ceremonially 
anointed.  Men  shaved  the  head  except 
for  a  narrow  ridge  from  the  forehead  to 
t  he  scalp-lock,  which  stood  up  like  a  horn. 
Frequently  a  scarf  was  tied  around  the 
head  like  a  turban.  Both  beard  and  eye- 
brows were  plucked;  tattooing  was  seldom 
practised.  The breechcloth and  moccasins 
were  the  only  essential  parts  of  a  man's 
clothing;  leggings  and  robe  were  worn  in 
cold  weather  and  on  gala  occasions. 
Face  painting  was  common,  and  heraldic 
designs  were  frequently  painted  on  tent- 
covers  and  on  the  robes  and  shields  of 
the  men.  Women  wore  the  hair  in  two 
braids  at  the  back,  the  parting  as  well  as 
the  face  being  painted  red.  Moccasins, 
leggings,  and  a  robe  were  the  ancient 
dress,  later  a  skirt  and  tunic  were  worn. 
Descent  was  traced  through  the  mother. 
There  were  no  totems  belonging  to  the 
confederacy .  After  marriage  a  man  wen  t 
to  live  with  his  wife's  family.  Polygamy 
was  not  uncommon. 

The  religious  ceremonies  were  connect- 
ed with  the  cosmic  forces  and  the  heav- 
enly bodies.  The  dominating  power  was 
Tirawa,  generally  spoken  of  as  "father." 
The  heavenly  bodies,  the  winds,  thunder, 
lightning,  and  rain  were  his  messengers. 
AmongtheSkidi  the  morning  and  evening 
stars  represented  the  masculine  and  femi- 
nine elements,  and  were  connected  with 
the  advent  and  the  perpetuation  on  earth 
of  all  living  forms.  A  series  of  ceremonies 
relative  to  the  bringing  of  life  and  its  in- 
crease began  with  the  first  thunder  in  the 
springy  and  culminated  at  the  summer  sol- 
stice in  human  sacrifice,  but  the  series 
did  not  close  until  the  maize,  railed 
' 4  mother  corn, ' '  was  harvested.  At  every 
stage  of  the  series  certain  shrines,  or  "  bun- 
dles," became  the  center  of  a  ceremony. 
Each  shrine  was  in  charge  of  an  heredi- 
tary keeper,  but  its  rituals  and  ceremonies 
were  in  the  keeping  of  a  priesthood  ojnm 
to  all  proper  aspirants.  Through  the  sa- 
cred and  symbolic  articles  of  the  shrines 
and  their  rituals  and  ceremonies  a  me- 
dium of  communication  was  believed  to  be 
opened  between  the  people  and  the  super- 
natural powers,  by  which  food,  long  life, 
and  prosperity  were  obtained.  The  m  vth- 
ology  of  the  Pawnee  is  remarkably  rich  in 
symlwlism  and  poetic  fancy,  and  their 
religious  system  is  elaborate  and  cogent. 
The  secret  societies,  of  which  there  were 
several  in  each  tribe,  were  connected  with 
the  belief  in  supernatural  animals.  The 
functions  of  these  societies  were  to  call 
the  game,  to  heal  diseases,  and  to  give 
occult  powers.  Their  rites  were  elabo- 
rate and  their  ceremonies  dramatic. 
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Four  tribes  of  the  Pawnee  confederacy 
still  survive:  the  Chaui  or  Grand  Pawnee, 
the  Kitkehahki  or  Republican  Pawnee, 
the  Pitahauerat  or  Tapage  Pawnee,  and 
the  Skidi  or  Wolf  Pawnee. 

In  1702  the  Pawnee  were  estimated  by 
Iberville  at  2,000  families.  In  1838  they 
numbered  about  10,000  souls,  according 
to  an  estimate  by  houses  by  the  mission- 
aries Dunbar  and  A 1 1  is,  and  the  estimate  is 
substantially  confirmed  by  other  author- 
ities of  the  same  period,  one  putting  the 
number  as  high  as  12,500.  The  open- 
ing of  a  principal  emigrant  trail  directly 
through  the  country  in  the'40' s  introduced 
disease  and  dissipation,  and  left  the  people 
less  able  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
continuous  attacks  of  their  enemies,  the 
Sioux.  In  1849  they  were  officially  re- 
ported to  have  lost  one-fourth  their  num- 
ber by  cholera,  leaving  only  4,500.  In 
1856  they  had  increased  to  4,686,  but  5 

J rears  later  were  reported  at  3,4 16.  They 
ost  heavily  by  the  removal  to  Indian  Ter. 
in  1873-75,  and  in  1879  numbered  only 
1,440.  They  have  continued  to  dwindle 
each  year  until  there  are  now  (1906)  but 
649  survivors. 

Messrs  Dunbar  and  Allis  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  established  a  mission  among 
the  Pawnee  in  1834,  which  continued 
until  1847  when  it  was  abolished  owing 
to  tribal  wars.  In  1883  the  Woman's 
National  Indian  Association  established 
a  mission  on  the  Pawnee  reservation  in 
Oklahoma,  which  in  1884  was  transferred 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  under 
whose  auspices  it  is  still  in  operation. 

Consult  Dunbar,  Pawnee  Indians, 1880- 
82;  Grinnell,  Pawnee  Hero  Stories,  1889; 
G.  A.  Dorsey,  (1 )  Traditions  of  the  Skidi 
Pawnee,  1904,  (2)  The  Pawnee:  Myth- 
ology, pt.  1,  1906;  Fletcher,  (1)  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  iv,  no.  4, 1902,  (2)  The  Hako, 
22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1903;  Winship,  Coro- 
nado  Exped.,  1898.  (a.  c.  f.) 

achee.-Rannesque  in  Marshall.  Hist.  Ky..  L  36. 
1K24.  Ah-i'-hi-mn.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol. 
Mo.  Val.,  826.  lKfi2('wolf  people':  Arapahoname). 
Ahuaches.— La  Harpc  (1719)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  VI. 
310,  18*6.  Apaiu.-S<hoohraU<  Ind.  Tribes,  VI, 
495.1857.  Awake. -Gatachet.  Wichita  MS.,  B.A.E.. 
1884  (Wichita  name).  Awihi.  -Gatachet, Wichita 
and  Caddo  MSS.  B.  A.E..  18*4  (Caddo  and  Wich- 
ita name).  Aw6. -Gatachet,  Tonkawe  M8..  B.  A. 
E..  1H84  (Tonkawa  name,  originally  used  by  the 
Wichita).  Ashmen Gatachet,  Am  pa  ho  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,1879  (Arapaho  name).  A^ininea.— Ibid, 
('wolf  people':  Arapahoname).  6a'-hiks  i-ea'- 
hika  —  Hayden.  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 
349, 1862  (nig.  'men  of  men,'  or  '  last  of  men.'  i.e. 
■  I  in  linns-:  own  name).  Gahikai-^ahika.— Hayden 
in  Proc.  Am.  Philoa.  Hoc.,  x,  401,  1869  (sig.  '  Red 
man,"  'Indian').  Darazhaxh.— Gatachet,  Naisha 
Apache  MS  ,B.  A.  E..  1881  (Kiowa  Apache  name). 
Franceses.— Doc.  of  1727  quoted  by  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Paper*,  v,  191,  1890  (Pananas,  or). 
Harahey.— For  forma  of  this  name,  see  Harahey. 
Ho  di  hi-din'-ne.— ten  Kate,  Synonymic.  8.  1884 
(aig.  'wolves':  Cheyenne  name).  Ho-ai'-i  ta- 
ai-o.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  290, 
1862  ( aig.  'little  wolf  people':  Cheyenne  name). 
Hu' Ub  Pa  da'-nin.— Cook,  Yankton  M8.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  184,  1882  (sig.  'Pawnees  along  the  edge 


or  shore'  [71).  Kuitare'-i.— Gatachet,  Comanche 
MS.,  B.  A.  E  .  1884  ('wolf  people':  Comanche 
name).  Xwitara'-a. — ten  Kate,  Synonymic,  9, 
1884  (Comanche  name;  incorrectly  said  to  mean 
"skinned  buttocks").  Pa-dai'-aa.— Hoffman  in 
Proc.  Am.  Phllos.  8oc.,  296. 1886  (dialectic  form  of 
"Pawnee").  Pa-da'-nl.— Rlggs,  Dakota  Gram.. 
173.  18/S2  ( Dakota  name) .  Padaai  Hasteta.— Iapl 
Oaye,  xiu.no.  9, 33,  Sent.  1884  (aig.  'Pawnee in  the 
warm  land*  flndTer.J).  jadi-.— Dorse v,  <Tegi ha 
MS.  Dict  .B.  A.  E.,1879  (Omaha  and  Poncaname). 
Pa>i".— Dorsey,  Osage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883 
(Osage  name;  also  Payi»).  Fahneug. — Tanner, 
Narr.,  316,  18W  (Ottawa  name).  Pa'-i. — Gatachet, 
Kaw  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  27.  1878  (  Kanaa  name). 
Paine.— Ruxton,  Advent.,  245.  1848.  Pa-la'-nJ.— 
Hoffman  in  Pror.  Am.  Philoa.  Soc..  295, 1886  (  Teton 
form  of  "Padani").  Panana  —  MS.  of  ltkS.5-93 
quoted  by  Bandelierin  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  v,  18V-6, 
HBO  Pananan  —  Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  K  ,  1895 
(Tigua  name).  Paneas.— Lewis,  Travels,  13, 1809. 
Panea. — Bowen,  Am.  Disco  v.  by  Welsh,  91,  1876. 
Pani, — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  50,  18^3. 
Paniaa. — Sibley.  Hist.  Sketches.  23,  l80fi.  Panics  — 
Henry,  Trnv.  in  Canada,  80,  1809.  Pa*-!*.— Gat- 
achet, Kaw  MS.  vocab.  B.  A.  E.,  27,  1878  (Kanaa 
name;  also  Pa  i).  Pania  — De  l  isle,  map  of  La. 
(1718)  in  Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  164,  1858.  Pania-* 
Blanca.— Hutchins  (1764)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  lit,  567.  1853.  Panyi.— Dorsev,  Tciwere 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1879  (Oto,  Iowa,  and 
Missouri  name).  Panyi — Perrot  (en.  1718), 
Meinoire,  63,  1864.  Panzas — I^ewis  and  Clark 
Exped.,  II,  572,  1817.  Paonencheo. — R.  Petter, 
inf'n,  1907  ('the  ones  with  protecting  front 
teeth':  early  Cheyenne  name).  Paoninihieu. — 
Gatachet,  Cheyenne  MS..  B.  A.-E..  1879  C  having 
the  front  teeth  projecting':  given. as  a  Cheyenno 
division,  but  according  to  Petter,  the  Pawnee). 
Paonis. — Perkins  and  Peck,  Annals  of  the  West, 
670,  1850.  Par  lar-nee  — Corliss.  Lacotah  MS.  vo- 
cab., B.  A.  E..  106.  1874  (Dakota  form  of  "Pa- 
dani"). Pauaaaa. -Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
236,  1889  (misprint).  Paunee.— Writer  of  1786  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  1st  a..  Ill,  24, 1794.  Pawnaw- 
neea.— Carver,  Travels,  118,  1778.  Pa  was. — 
Balbi,  Atlaa  Ethnog.,  54,  1826.  Fawns*.— Pike, 
Travels,  165,  1811.  Fawaeer.—  Audouard,  Travera 
l'Amerique.  182,  1869.  Pawai.— Latham,  Essaya, 
400,  I860.  Pawnye.— Abert  in  Emory,  Recon., 
636,  1848.  Payi».-Dorsey.  Kansa  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Kanaa  name).  Fedania.— Warren 
(1855).  Neb.  and  Dak..  60,  1875  (misprint  for 
Padania).  Pe  nal  na.— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am. 
Philoa.  Soc.,  295,  1886  (dialectic  variant  of  "  Pa- 
dani"). Pi-ta'-da.— Grinnell.  Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,  240.  1889  (name  given  by  southern  tribes). 
Poeneae.— Gass.  Journal,  18,  1847.  Ponis  — Gaas, 
Voyage.  406.  1810.  Quipana.— Biedma  (1544)  in 
French.  Hist.  Coll.  La..  II.  106.  1860.  Quipano 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  67.  1857;  cf.  IV.  310, 
1864.  Shaved  heads.— Sage,  Scenes  in  Rocky  Mts,, 
166,  1846.  Tchahikai-tcahiks.— Gatachet.  MS., 
B.  A.  E.  (' men  of  men':  own  name).  Tachihri. — 
Maximilian,  Trav.,  II.  247,  1841  (Arikara  name). 
Tse  *a  do  hpaka.— Matthews.  Ethnog.  Hidatsa.208, 
1877  ('wolf  people ' :  Hidatsa  name).  Tie'  sa  no 
hpa  ka.— Ibid.  White  Paai. — Ix)  Page  du  Pratx, 
Hist.  La  ,  map,  1774.  White  Paala. — Lewis, 
Travels,  181.  1809.  Waaeeh  — Gatachet,  Wichita 
MS..  B.  A.  K.,  1884  (Wichita  name).  Xaratenu- 
manke— Will  and  Spinden,  Mandans,  215,  1906 
(Mandan  name). 

Pawokti.  One  of  the  four  Alibamu 
towns  situated  in  1798  on  the  k.  hank  of 
Alabama  r.,  2  m.  below  Tawasa  (Too- 
wassau),  near  the  present  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Pau-wag-ta.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  Ala. 
map.  1900.  Paa-woe-to.— Hawkins  (1799).  Sketch. 
36,  1848.  Pawaataa.— Swan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tribes,  v.  262. 1855.   PawoktL-Hawkins.  op. 

cit. 

Pawpoesi t.  A  former  village  near  Barn- 
stable, Mass.,  occupied  by  Christian 
Indians,  probably  the  Nauset—  Bourne 
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(1674)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inda.,  bk.  2, 
118,  1848. 

Paxinos.  A  M i nisi nk  and  subsequently 
a  Shawnee  chief  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries.  He  appears  first  in  history  in 
1680,  when  as  sachem  of  the  Mini-ink 
he  sent  40  men  to  join  the  Mohawk  in  an 
expedition  against  the  French,  and  10 
years  later  was  sent  by  his  tribe  to  confer 
with  Gov.  Dongan  of  New  York  in  regard 
to  engaging  in  the  war  against  the  same 
nation.  About  1692 or  1694  a  small  body 
of  Shawnee  settled  among  the  Munsee,  of 
whom  the  Minisink  formed  a  division, 
and  possibly  Paxinos  may  have  been 
one  of  this  party.  He  was  married  about 
1717.  As  early  at  least  as  1754  he  is  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "old  chief"  of  the  Shaw- 
nee (Ixwkit  i,  Miss.  United  Breth.,  pt  2, 
157-160,  1794),  and  is  so  designated  in 
the  New  York  Colonial  Documents  wher- 
ever referred  to.  Heekewelder  ( Ind.  Na- 
tions, 88,  1876),  confirmed  by  Brinton, 
also  says  he  was  the  chief  of  the  Shaw- 
nee. He  removed  from  Minisink  to  the 
Delaware  country,  but  at  what  date  is 
unknown,  his  next  appearance  being  in 
connection  with  the  difficulties  which 
grew  out  of  the  removal  of  the  Dela- 
wares  to  Wyoming,  Pa.  After  the  death, 
in  1749,  of  fehekellimus,  the  father  of  Lo- 
gan, who  had  been  a  friend  of  the  Mora- 
vian missionaries,  the  latter  were  fortu- 
nate in  gaining  the  friendship  of  Paxinos. 
In  1754  he,  with  Tedyuskung,  warned  the 
people  of  Gnadenhuetten  to  remove  to 
vVajomick  (Wyoming),  Pa.;  but  for  this 
their  lives  would  have  been  in  danger. 
The  next  year  Paxinos  renewed  the  warn- 
ing and  demanded  an  answer  in  the  name 
of  the  Hurons.  His  wife,  for  whom  he  had 
great  affection  and  to  whom  he  had  been 
married  for  38  years,  was  converted  and 
l»aptized  with  Paxinos'  consent.  Soon 
after  his  last  visit  the  Moravian  settle- 
ment at  Shamokin  was  attacked,  and 
hearing  of  the  danger  to  which  the  mis- 
sionary Kiefer  was  exposed,  Paxinos  sent 
bis  two  sons  to  conduct  him  to  a  place  of 
safety.  He  was  present  with  chiefs  of 
other  tribes  at  Ft  Johnson,  N.  Y.,  Apr. 
15-19,  1757,  in  conference  with  Sir  Wm. 
Johnson  regarding  lines  of  travel  and 
trade  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vn,  245-47, 
1856),  and  also  at  the  conference  with 
Gov.  Denny  at  Easton,  Pa.,  in  August  of 
the  same  year  (ibid.,  316-20).  Paxinos 
removed  with  his  family  to  Ohio  in  1755 
or  1758,  where  his  tribesmen  joined  in 
the  war  against  the  English.  It  is  prob- 
able that  he  died  shortly  after  this  time. 
He  left  two  sons,  Kolapeka  and  Teata- 
percaum,  the  latter  a  chief  of  some  note 
in  the  war  of  1764  (Ruttenber,  Tribes 
Hudson  R.,  306,  1872).  His  name  is 
given  in  various  forms,  as  Paxinos,  Paxi- 


noea,  Paxnos,  Paxnous,  Paxowan,  Pax- 
sinos,  etc.  (c.  t.  ) 

Paxpili.  A  former  Chuinashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
co.,  Cal. 

Aipitil.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Oct.  18,  1861. 
Paxpili.— Ibid. 

Paya.  A  rancheria,  probably  Cochimi, 
nnder  Purfsima  (Cadegomo)  mission, 

Lower  California,  in  the  18th  century. 
Emetffale  axi  eanff.— Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  v, 
189.  Sn  (nig.  'great  trees  of  the  while  earth'). 
Paya.-Ibid. 

Payabya  ( 4  pushed  aside ' ) .  An  Oglala 
band  under  Young-man-afraid. 
Pa-a'-M-a.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  376.  1862  (trans,  'those  who  camp  at  the 
end').  Pa-ha-hi'-a.— rbld.  Payabya.— Robinson 
(1879)  quoted  by  Doraey  in  lftth  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
220.  1897  ((rig.  *  pushed  aside').  Payabyeya.— 
Cleveland  (1884)  quoted  by  Dorsey,  ibid. 

Payanmin.  A  Costanoan  village  sit- 
uated in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz 
mission,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  5,  1860. 

Pay  ay  a.  A  prominent  Coahuiltecan 
tribe  living  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century  on  San  Antonio  r.,  Texas.  In 
1691  Father  Massanet,  when  on  his  way 
to  e.  Texas,  passed  through  their  village, 
which  was  then  apparently  near  the  site 
of  the  present  city'  of  San  Antonio. 
There  he  erected  an  altar,  and,  through 
a  Pacpul  interpreter,  explained  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  For  the  native  name  of 
their  stream,  Yana  guana,  he  substituted 
the  Christian  name  San  Antonio  de 
Padua.  As  early  as  1706  some  of  the 
Payaya  were  baptized  at  San  Francisco 
Solano  mission,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
this  was  one  of  the  principal  tribes  for 
which  Father  Olivares  founded  San  An- 
tonio de  Valero  mission  in  1718.  They 
ranged  at  least  from  the  Rio  Grande  to 
the  Brazos.  In  1716  Espinosa  met  them 
near  the  latter  stream,  and  in  1717  Der- 
banrte  met  them  near  the  San  Marcos 
(Colorado?).  According  to  Rivera,  writing 
in  1 727,  their  most  usual  home  was  near 
the  Medina,  on  an  arroyo  bearing  the 
tribal  name.  At  San  Antonio  de  Valero 
mission  the  Payaya  mingled  particularly 
with  the  Xaratne,  who  had  been  moved 
with  the  mission  from  the  Rio  Grande. 
These  two  tribes  were  the  most  constant 
inhabitants  at  the  mission,  and  members 
of  both  were  there  as  late  as  1776  (Mas- 
sanet, Diario,  1691,  MS.  in  Mem.  de 
Nueva  Espafia,  XXTO,  95;  Teran,  De- 
ecripci6n  y  Diaria  Demareacion,  1691, 
MS.,  ibid.,  28;  Olivares,  Carta,  1716,  MS., 
ibid.,  169;  Derbanne,  1717,  in  Margry, 
Dec.,  vi,  206,  1886;  Rivera,  1727,  Diario, 
leg.  1957,  1736;  Baptismal  Records  of 
San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission,  MS., 

twtssim).  (n.  k.  b.) 

•sis. — Baptismal  Rec.  Ban  Antonio  de  Valero, 
1718,  MS.  Paiaia,— Ibid.,  1716.  Paialla.—  Ibid., 
1720.  Paiaya.-Ibid..  1718.  Paillaillet.-I>er- 
banne  (1717)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  vi.  206,  1886.  Pay- 
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-Mota-Pa<JilU,  Htot.  de  la  Conq.,  883. 1712. 
.—Baptismal  Rec.  San  Antonio  de  Valero. 
1726,  MS.  Payaia.-Ibid..  1724.  Parana. -I  bid., 
172*.  Payay.— Mawanet.op.  clt.,  1691.  Payaya.— 
Olivare*.  op.  clt,  1716.  Payayaa  —  Rivera.  Diario, 
leg.  1994,  2602,  1736.  Payayaaa.— Baptismal  Rec. 
San  Antonio  de  Valero,  1728.  Payayaa.— SaliuaH 
(1693)  cited  In  Dictamen  Fiscal.  1716.  Mem.  de 
Nueva  Espana.  xxvil,  185.  Payaeyaa.— t'hde. 
Lander.  121 . 1861 .    Payaya.  — Teran  ( 1691 ) ,  op.  cit 

Payne' i  Town.  A  refugee  negro  slave 
settlement  formerly  in  Alachua  co.,  Fla., 
named  from  King  Payne,  a  Seminole 
chief.— Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War, 
309,  1822. 

Payojke  ( Pay-oj~k£,  *  summer  people' ). 
One  of  the  two  branches  into  which  each 
well  regulated  Tewa  village  is  divided 
in  consequence  of  certain  traditional  be- 
liefs regarding  the  religious  organization 
of  that  people  (Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papere,  m,  304,  1890).    See  Tewa. 

Paynguan,  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  prob- 
ably Coahuiltecan,  at  San  Francisco  So- 
lano mission,  near  the  Rio  Grande,  Mex- 
ico, after  1 703.  They  were  associated  with 
the  Piniquu,  Putaguo,  Xarame,  Siaban, 
Terocodame  (q.  v.),  and  other  tribes. 
After  this  mission  became  San  Antonio 
de  Valero,  on  San  Antonio  r.,  Texas, 
members  of  this  tribe  entered  it,  as  rec- 
ords of  their  baptism  there  between  1720 
and  1741  still  exist.  Their  identity  with 
the  Payuhan  tril>e,  mentioned  in  1735,  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  baptismal 
*  records  lx>th  names  are  in  one  case  applied 
to  the  same  individual  (Baptismal  Kec  of 
San  Fran ciseo  Solano  and  San  Antonio  de 
Valero  missions,  MS. ).  Rivera  (Diario, 
leg.  2763,  1736)  mentions  them  in  1727 
as  a  Coahuila  trilie,  which  would  indi- 
cate that  they  did  not  extend  e.  of 

Medina  r.  Cf.  Pa  man.  (a.  e.  b.) 
Paiugan  —  Baptismal  Rec,  1726,  partida  170,  MS. 
Paluguan.— Ibid.,  1713.  24.  Pajuguan.— Ibid.,  1728, 
218.  Payaguanea.— Rivera  (1727),  Diario,  leg. 2763, 
1736.  Payavan.— Mamanet  (1690)  in  Dictamen 
Fiscal. Nov. 30, 1716,  MS.  (Identical?!.  Payugan  — 
Baptismal  R.-c..  1720.  59.  MS.  Payugriaii.-Ibid.. 
1706.230.  Payuhan.— Ibid.,  1785, 418.  Payuhuan  — 
Ibid.,  1721.  92. 

Paynpki.  A  ruined  pueblo  on  a  point 
of  Middle  mesa,  6  m.  n.  of  Mishongnovi, 
n.  e.  Arizona.  It  was  built  and  occupied 
by  discontented  Tanos,  Tewa,  and  Tigua 
from  the  Rio  Grande,  who  left  their 
homes  between  the  Pueblo  rebellion  of 
1680  and  1696.  In  1706  the  Pavupki  vil- 
lagers were  attacked  and  defeated  by 
Capt.  Holguin,  who  in  turn  was  driven 
by  the  Hopi  from  their  territory.  In  1742 
padres  Delgadoand  Pino  visited  the  Hopi 
country  and  returned  to  the  Rio  Grande 
with  441  Indians,  said  to  have  been  Tigua 
originally  from  Sandiaand  Alameda,  and 
established  them  in  the  refounded  pueblo 
of  Sandia,  to  which  village  the  Hopi  still 
apply  the  name  Pavupki.  See  Mindeleff 
in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  F/,1891;  Fewkesin  17th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  583,  1898;  Meline,  Two 


Thousand  Miles,  1867;  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  243,  1889.       (f.  w.  h.) 
Meia  da  las  Tlguaa.— Mencbera  map  cited  by 
Fewkea  in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  19, 1904. 

Pe  (Pe).  The  Firewood  or  Timber 
clans  of  the  Tewa  pueblos  of  San  Juan, 
Santa  Clara,  and  San  Ildefonso,  N.  Mex., 
and  of  Hano,  Ariz.  That  of  Hano  is  ex- 
tinct. 

Pa  — Fewkea  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vu,  166,  1894. 
Pe-tdaa.— Hodge,  ibid.,  IX,  350.  1896  (San  Juan 
and  Santa  Clara  form;  tdda='  people';  San  Ilde- 
fonso form,  Pe-td6a.) 

Pe  {Pe').    The  Sun  clan  of  the  pueblo 

of  Jemez,  N.  Mex.    A  corresponding  clan 

existed  also  at  the  former  related  pueblo 

of  Pecos. 

Pe  -Hewett  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vi,431.  1904  (P 
form).  Pa' t  .-Hodge,  ibid..  IX,  352. 1896  » 
form;  +  =  a«A=»  'people').  Pa-taaa.— Ibid.  (Je 
form;  ttAa  or  t*aAi>h  people"). 

Peace.    See  War  and  War  discipline. 

Peace  Policy.  The  Indian  policy  which 
is  now  accepted  as  the  settled  policy  of 
the  Government  and  is  sustained  by  the 
common  sentiment  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, was  inaugurated  by  President  Grant 
at  the  beginning  of  his  first  administra- 
tion. On  his  recommendation  Congress 
enacted  the  law,  approved  Apr.  10,  1869, 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
"Board  of  Commissioners,"  to  consist  of 
not  more  than  10  persons,  to  be  selected 
by  him  (the  President)  "from  men  emi- 
nent for  their  intelligence  and  philan- 
thropy, to  serve  without  pecuniary  com- 
pensation, who  may  under  his  direction 
exercise  joint  control  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  over  the  disbursement  of 
the  appropriations  made  by  this  Act,  or 
any  part  thereof,  as  the  President  mav- 
designate."  William  Welsh  of  Philadel- 
phia, John  B.  Farwell  of  Chicago,  George 
H.  Stuart  of  Philadelphia,  Robert  Camp- 
bell of  St  Louis,  E.  S.  Tobev  of  Boston, 
William  E.  Dodge  of  New  York,  Felix  R. 
Brunot  of  Pittsburg,  Nathan  Bishop  of 
New  York,  and  Henry  8.  Lane  of  Indiana 
were  the  Board  of  Commissioners  as  at 
first  appointed.  They  were  at  that  time 
called  "The  Peace  Commission."  In  his 
first  annual  message,  Dec.  1869,  President 
Grant  said:  "From  the  foundation  of  the 
Government  to  the  present,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  original  inhabitants  of  this 
continent,  the  Indians,  has  been  a  subject 
of  embarrassment  and  expense,  and  has 
been  attended  with  continuous  robberies, 
murders,  and  wars.  From  my  own  ex- 
perience upon  the  frontiers  and  in  Indian 
countries,  I  do  not  hold  either  legislation, 
or  the  conduct  of  the  whites  wno  come 
most  in  contact  with  the  Indians,  blame- 
less for  these  hostilities.  The  past,  how- 
ever, can  not  be  undone,  and  the  question 
must  be  met  as  we  now  find  it.  I  have 
adopted  a  new  policy  toward  these  wards 
of  the  nation  (they  tan  not  be  regarded 
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in  any  other  light  than  as  wards)  with 
fair  results,  so  far  as  tried,  and  which  I 
hope  will  be  attended  ultimately  with 
great  success." 

For  nearly  40  years  the  Board  of  In- 
dian Commissioners  has  cooperated  with 
the  Government,  favoring  such  legisla- 
tion and  administration  in  Indian  affairs 
as  by  peaceful  methods  should  put  an  end 
to  Indian  discontent,  make  impossible  In- 
dian wars,  and  fit  the  great  body  of  In- 
dians to  be  received  into  the  ranks  of 
American  citizens.  For  the  measures 
which  they  have  proposed,  to  effect  these 
reforms,  see  United  Slates  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioner*.  The  Mohonk  Indian  Con- 
ference (q.  v.),  inaugurated  and  main- 
tained by  one  of  the  present  members  of 
the  Peace  Commission,  by  its  marked 
influence  in  guiding  public  opinion  has 
added  a  strong  element  of  popular  sup- 
port to  this  Peace  Policy.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  inauguration  of  a  dis- 
tinctive Peace  Policy  toward  the  Indians 
is  due  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  American 
warriors,  President  Ulysses  S.Grant  The 
wisdom  of  this  plan  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  the  policy  advocated  by  the  Peace 
Commission  has  resulted  in  an  entire  ces- 
sation of  Indian  warfare  for  the  last  score 
of  years.  (m.  k.  o. ) 

Pea  Creek  Band.  A  band  of  Florida 
Seminole,  part  of  whom  shared  in  the 
massacre  ot  Mai.  Dade  and  his  command 
on  Withlacoochee  r.  in  Dec.  1835. — 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  469,  1857. 

Peag.  By  the  Massachusetts  Indians, 
strings  of  white  and  dark  purple  shell 
beads  (put  among  animate  objects)  were 
termed  respectively  wanpa"piag,  'white 
strings,'  and  sukanpiag,  'black  strings' 
^Abnakittxinbanbiagsinds$ga*biag).  The 
English  settlers,  unused  to  French  nasal 
sounds,  pronounced  and  wrote  the  first 
of  these  words  uximpampeag.  The  word 
is  from  wamp  {wnnp)t  'white,'  ampi 
(-a"pt),  'string,'  and  the  animate  plural 
-ag.  Finding  the  word  too  cumbersome, 
the  colonists  divided  it  and  formed  the 
two  terms  "wampum"  and  "piag," 
neither  of  which  has  any  meaning,  since 
the  first  consists  of  the  root  wamp 
'white,'  with  a  suffixed  nasalized  vowel, 
am  (=a"),  belonging  to  and  forming  an 
essential  part  of  -ampe  {anpi)  'string,' 
while  the  generic  suffix  amp\  'string'  has 
no  meaning  without  the  prefix  a".  See 
Wampampeag,  Wampum,       (w.  r.  o.) 

Peantias.  Mentioned  by  Buchanan 
(Sketches  of  N.  Am.  Ind.,  i,  138.  1825) 
as  a  wandering  tribe  on  both  sides  of 
the  Mississippi,  numbering  800  souls. 
Probably  imaginary. 

Pearls.  On  the  arrival  of  Europeans  i  n 
Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Virginia,  pearls 
were  found  to  be  in  great  favor  for  per- 


sonal embellishment  among  the  natives, 
and  this  gem  at  once  became  a  factor  of 
importance  in  the  avaricious  schemes  of 
promoters  of  conquest  and  colonization. 
Fabulous  stories  were  told  of  the  abun- 
danceand  beauty  of  the  pearls,  which  were 
eagerly  sought  by  barter  and  by  plunder- 
ing the  graves  ot  the  natives  where  they 
had  been  buried  with  the  dead.  The 
Knight  of  Elvas  relates  that  De  Soto 
obtained  from  burial  places  at  the  town 
of  Cofitachique  on  Savannah  r..  below  the 
present  Augusta,  Ga. ,  350  pounds  of  pearls, 
and  a  member  of  the  first  Virginia  colony 
"gathered  together  from  among  the  sav- 
age people  ahoute  five  thousande:  of 
which  number  he  chose  so  many  as  made 
a  fayre  chaine,  which  for  their  likenesse 
and  uniformitie  in  roundnesse,  orient- 
nesse,  and  pidenesse  of  many  excellent* 
colours,  with  equalitie  in  greatnesse,  were 
verie  fayre  and  rare"  (Hariot,  Narra- 
tive of  Virginia,  18,  1893).  But  the  sup- 
ply was  really  limited,  and  the  majority 
of  thoseobtained  were  ruined  as  jewels  by 
perforation  for  suspension  or  by  the  heat 
employed  in  opening  the  shellfish  from 
which  they  were  alwtracted.  It  also 
appears  that  many  of  the  larger  speci- 
mens referred  to  by  the  early  writers  were 
probably  really  not  pearls,  but  polished 
beads  cut  from  the  nacre  of  sea  shells  and 

S|uite  worthless  as  gems.  It  has  been 
ound  that  the  real  pearls  were  obtained 
from  bivalve  shells — from  the  oyster 
along  the  seashore  and  in  tidewater  in- 
lets, and  from  the  mussel  on  the  shores 
of  lakes  and  rivers.    The  pearls  were 

1)robably  not  especially  sought  and  col- 
ected  by  the  natives,  but  obtained  in  the 
course  of  food  consumption,  which  "re- 
sulted in  the  accumulation  of  the  vast 
deposits  of  shells  known  as  shell-heaps 
(q.  v.).  The  very  general  use  of  pearls 
by  the  pre-Columbian  natives  is  amply 
attested  by  archeologists  who  in  recent 
years  have  explored  the  mounds  of  the 
interior  valleys,  Professor  Putnam  having 
obtained  more  than  60,000  pearls — nearly 
2  pecks— drilled  and  undrilled;  from  a 
single  burial  mound  near  Madisonville, 
Ohio.  It  appears  that  pearls  were  rarely 
used  by  the  tribes  w.  of  the  Mississippi 
and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  although  the 
most  important  American  pearl  fisheries 
of  the  present  dav  are  on  the  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  California.  The  primitive 
tribes  of  that  region  were  not  sufficiently 
ambitious  to  seek  and  make  use  of  these 
gems. 

Consult  Dall  in  Am.  Naturalist,  xvn, 
no.  7,  1883;  Kunz,  Gems  and  Precious 
Stones,  1890;  Jones,  Antiq.  Southern 
Inds.,  1873;  Putnam  in  18th  Rep.  Pea- 
body  Mus.,  1886;  Rau  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1872,  1873;  8tearns  in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep. 
1887,  1889.  (w.  h.  h.) 
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Peashtebai.  A  Montagnais  village  on 
the  a.  coast  of  I -a br.nl nr. — Stearns,  Lab- 
rador,  271,  1884. 

Pebulikwa  (P^-bu-li-kwa).  A  former 
pueblo  of  the  Jemez  in  New  Mexico,  the 
exact  site  of  which  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. 

Pe'-ba-u  kwa.-Hodge,  field  note*.  B.  A.  E..  1*95. 
Peni-bul-«-qu*.— Bundelier  In  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV,  207,  1892. 

Pecan.  The  nut  of  Carya  olivseformw, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  majestic  trees 
of  the  river  bottoms  of  s.  Indiana,  s.  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  The 
nut,  the  name  of  which  has  been  spelled 
pecan  from  at  least  the  time  of  Cant  Car- 
ver (1778),  and  is  pronounced  plkAwn  in 
the  W.  and  8.,  was  earlv  known  also  as 
••Illinois -nut."  It  is  thin  -  shelled, 
smooth,  and  olive-shaped,  much  superior 
in  flavor  to  the  nuts  of  the  rest  of  the 
genus,  and  has  been  held  in  great  esteem 
for  more  than  a  century.  The  word 
pecan,  as  is  shown  by  its  pronunciation, 
was  derived,  not  from  the  Creole  pacane, 
but  directly  from  Algonquian,  in  the 
various  dialects  of  which  pnkd'n,  pukd'n, 
pagd'n,  pugd'n,  pak&»n,  is  a  general  term 
for  a  hard-shelled 'nut';  hence  the  name 
"  pecan-nut,"  sometimes  used,  is  tautolog- 
ical. To  the  Illinois  Indians  the  pecan 
was  the  nut  par  excellence,  hence  their 
designation  of  it  simply  as  "nut,"  with- 
out any  qualificative.  The  word  is  a 
radical  one,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
Algonquian  radical  words,  can  be  derived 
from  no  known  root  The  suggestion 
that  it  is  from  a  root  pak,  'to  strike,'  is 
untenable,  for  the  reason  that  if  such 
were  the  case  jtdkdn  would  necessarily 
be  derived  from  a  verb  pake  or  pakeu, 
which  could  not  possibly  be  formen  from 
the  root  just  mentioned.       ( w.  a.  o. ) 

Pcccarecamek  (?' hickory  town.'— Hew- 
itt). A  reported  Indian  settlement  on 
the  s.  Virginia  border,  which,  aceording 
to  Indian  information,  had  stone  houses, 
of  more  than  one  story,  which  the  inhab- 
itants had  been  taught  to  build  by  the 
survivors  of  Raleigh's  colony  who  escaped 
the  massacre  at  Roanoke  (Strachey,  Va., 
26,  1849). 

Pechqainakonck  (possibly  from  pechutri 
•near',  nak  'island',  unk  the  locative. — 
Gerard).  An  unidentified  village  in 
North  Salem,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y., 
noted  on  Van  der  Donck's  map  of  1655. 
See  Shonnard,  Hist  Westchester  Co., 
N.  Y.,  48,  1900.  (w.  m.  b.) 

Feckikery.    See  Hickory. 

Pecking  implement*.  One  of  the  four 
principal  shaping  processes  employed  by 
the  tribes  in  the  manufacture  of  imple- 
ments and  other  objects  of  stone  is  known 
as  pecking,  and  the  implements  used  are 
stone  hammers  (q.  v.)  of  various  shapes; 
some  are  mere  fragments  of  hard,  tough 


rock  with  suitable  points  or  edges,  while 
others  are  more  or  less  completely  special- 
ized, the  typical  implement  being  some- 
what discoidal  in  form,  with  periphery 
convex  or  angular  in  profile,  and  with  the 
sides  slightly  pitted  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  opposing  thumb  and  fingers, 
which  hold  it  lightly.  The  operation 
consisted  of  repeated  blows  rapidly  deliv- 
ered with  the  periphery  or  edge  of  the 
implement  upon  the  surface  to  be  shaped, 
and  the  crumblings  which  resulted,  al- 
though minute,  gradually  reduced  unde- 
sirable parts,  formed  grooves,  ridges,  pits, 
nodes,  etc.,  giving  such  approximation  to 
the  form  desired  that  the  grinding  and 
nibbing  processes,  which  usually  fol- 
lowed, readily  produced  the  finished 
work.  Consult  the  citations  under  Stone- 
tcork.  (w.  h.  it . ) 

Peckwec.  A  village  in  New  Jersey, 
about  10  m.  from  Hackensack,  in  1694. 
It  probably  belonged  either  to  the  Mun- 
see  or  to  the  Shawnee,  who  were  about 
that  time  removing  from  the  S.  to  the 
Delaware  country. — Schuyler  (1694)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist,  iv,  98,  1854. 

Pecoe(fromP'<r/-<i-iru',theKeresan  name 
of  the  pueblo) .  Formerly  the  largest  and 
most  populous  of  the  pueblos  of  New 
Mexico  in  historic  times,  occupied  by  a 
people  speaking  the  same  language  of  the 
Tanoan  family,  with  dialectic  variations, 
as  that  of  Jemez;  situated  on  an  upper 
branch  of  Pecos  r.,  about  30  m.  a.  k.  of 
Santa  Fe\  In  prehistoric  times  the  Pecos 
people  occupied  numerous  pueblos  con- 
taining from  200  to  300  rooms  each,  and 
many  compactly  built  single-story  house 

f roups  of  from  10  to  50  rooms  each, 
'hese  were  scattered  along  the  valley  from 
the  n.  end  of  Canon  de  Pecos  grant  "to  An- 
ton Chico,  a  distance  of  40  m.  At  the  time 
of  the  arrival  of  the  first  Spaniards  under 
Coronado,  in  1540,  the  tribe  had  become 
concentrated  in  the  great  communal 
structure  popularly  known  as  Pecos.  Ac- 
cording to  Bandelier,  the  Pecos  declare 
that  they  came  into  their  valley  from  the 
s.  e.  ,  but  that  they  originated  in  the  N. 
and  shifted  across  the  Rio  Grande,  occu- 
pying successively  the  pueblos  now  in 
ruins  at  Sun  Jose'  and  Kingman  previous 
to  locati  ng  at  thei  r  fi  nal  sett  lemen t  The 
principal  pueblo  of  the  tribe,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  was  Tshiquite\  or 
Tziquit£  (the  pueblo'of  Pecoa),  which  he 
identifies  with  the  Acuique,  Cicuic,  Ci- 
cuye,  etc.,  of  the  early  Spanish  chron- 
iclers. Gatschet  (Isleta  M8.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1879),  however,  records  Sikuy£ 
as  an  Isleta  name  of  Pecos  pueblo,  and 
as  the  Isleta  people  are  Tigua  and  Coro- 
nado went  from  Tiguex  (Tigua)  province 
directly  to  Pecos  in  1540,  it  seems  more 
likely  that  Cicuye  in  its  various  forms 
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was  the  Tigua  name  of  Pecos  pueblo  in 
the  16th  century.  Bandelier  thinks  it 
potvible  that  the  ruins  at  Las  Ruedas 
and  £1  Gusano  are  those  of  pueblos  also 
occupied  by  the  Pecos  people  contempo- 
raneously with  their  principal  town  at 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  advent,  and,  in- 
deed, Zarate-Salmeron,  about  1629,  men- 
tions that  the  tribe  at  that  date  occupied 
also  the  pueblo  of  Tuerto,  near  the  pres- 
ent Golden.  At  the  time  of  Coronado'a 
visit  Pecos  contained  2.000  to  2,500  inhab- 
itants. It  consisted  of  two  great  commu- 
nal dwellings,  built  on  the  terrace  plan, 
each  4  stories  high,  and  containing  585 
and  517  rooms  respectively  in  its  ground 
plan.  Two  Franciscan  friars  remained 
there  after  Coronado'a  departure  in  1542, 
but  both  were  probably  killed  before  the 
close  of  the  year.  Pecos  was  visited  also  by 
Espeio  in  1583,  Castaflode  Sosa  in  1590-91, 
and  Ofiate  in  1598,  the  last  calling  it  Santi- 
ago. During  the  governorship  of  Ofiate 
the  first  permanent  missionaries  were  as- 
signed to  Pecos,  and  the  great  church,  so 
long  a  landmark  on  the  Santa  Fe  trail, 
was  erected  about  1617.  The  pueblo  suf- 
fered severely  first  at  the  hands  of  the  Que- 
recho,  or  Aytache  of  the  plains,  and  after 
1 700  through  raids  by  the  Comanche.  In 
the  revolts  of  1680-96  against  Spanish  au- 
thority (see  Pueblo*)  Pecos  played  an  im- 
portant part,  and  its  actual  decline  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  at  this  time.  In  1760 
Galisteo  was  a  visita  of  its  mission,  and, 
including  the  latter  pueblo,  Pecos  con- 
tained 599  inhabitants  in  that  year.  In 
1782,  however,  the  Pecos  mission  was 
abandoned,  its  people  being  ministered 
by  a  priest  from  Santa  Fe.  Its  population 
had  dwindled  to  152  in  1790-93,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  a  Comanche  raid  in 
which  nearly  every  man  in  the  tribe  was 
killed.  Epidemics,  brought  about  appar- 
ently by  the  proximity  of  the  cemetery 
to  the  source  of  water  supply,  also  hasten- 
ed the  diminution  of  the  Pecos  people. 
In  1805  they  had  become  reduced  to  104, 
and  in  1838  the  pueblo  was  finally  aban- 
doned, the  17  survivors  moving  to  Jemez, 
where  there  are  now  perhaps  25  Indians 
of  Pecos  blood,  only  one  of  whom  however 
was  born  at  the  mother  pueblo.  The 
names  of  Pecos  ruins,  so  far  as  recorded, 
are  Kuuanguala,  Pomojmia,  San  Jos6 
(modern  Spanish  name  of  locality),  Se- 
yupa,  and  Tonchuun.  The  Pecos  clans 
were  as  follows:  Waha  (Cloud),  Pe 
(Sun),  Ya  (Coyote),  8ee  (Eagle),  Kvunu 
(Corn),  Sohl  (Badger),  Sungti  (Tur- 
quoise), Daahl  (Earth  or  Sand),  Wa- 
haha  (Calabash),  Kiahl  (Crow),  Pa 
( Deer)  .Shiankva  ( Mountain  lion),  Whala 
(Bear),  Fwaha'(Fire),  Amu  (Ant),  Kot- 
saa  (  Pine),  Petdelu  (Wild Turkey),  Tash- 
tye  ( Buffalo)  .Gyuungsh  ( Oak ),  Ala  wahku 
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(Elk),  Alu  (Antelope),  Morbah  (Parrot), 
and  Hay  ah  (Snake). 

Consult  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers, 
L  pt  2, 1881;  in,  127,  1890;  iv,  125,  1892; 
Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,Oct  1896;  Hew- 
ett,  ibid.,  n.  s.,  vi.  426, 1904.    (f.  w.  h.) 

. — Coronado  (1641 )  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xiv,  825, 
A-cu-lah.— 8impson,  Recon.  Navaho 
143,  1860.  A«raye.-Bandeller  in  Arch. 
Papers,  I,  114,  1881  (probably  proper  name 
for  CIcuye).  Agin.— Ibid..  20  (aboriginal  name 
In  the  Jemez  language).  Agiul  —  Bancroft,  Arts, 
and  N.  Mex.,  63.  1889  (the  possible  proper  name). 
A-fu-yn.— Bandelier  In  Bitch,  N.  Mex.,  201, 
18H5.  Aqiu.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  I, 
114, 1881  ( Pecos  and  Jemex  name).  A-q'iu — Ban- 
delier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Bull..  I.  1CL  1883.  Aoai.— . 
Bancroft,  Arix.  and  N.  Hex.,  63, 1889  (misquoting 
Bandelier).  Aquiu. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  in,  127,  1890  (name  of  the  Pecos  tribe). 
Chiohuich. — Zaltieri,  map  (1566)  in  Winsor,  Hist. 
Am. ,  11,461 , 1886.  Oiooua.— Schoolcraft,  Ind .Trl bes, 
iv.  39, 1864.  Cioai.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  21, 1723.  Ci- 
cuio. — (iomara  (1664)  quoted  by  Hakluyt.  Voy., 
466,  ltjOO,  repr.  1810.  Oieuica.— Wvtfliet,  Hisl.  den 
Indes,  114,  1G06.  Oieuica.— Ramusio,  Nav.  et  Vi- 
uggi,  III,  455,  map,  1565.  Oicuick  —  Heylyn,  Cos- 
mography, 967,  1708.  Ciouie.— Ladd,  Story  of 
N.  Mex.,  62. 1891.  Oicuio.— Bancroft,  Arix.  and  N. 
Mex.,  136, 1889.  Cicuiq  —  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  118,  1892.  Cicuiquc — Coronado  (1641) 
in  Doc.  Ined.,  xiv,  323,  1870.  Oieuya. — Marcy, 
Army  Life,  18,  1866.  Cicuvan  Indiana. — School- 
craft. Ind.  Tribes,  i v,  27, 18.64.  Cicuye.— Casta neda 
(1596)  in  Ternaux-Compans,  Voy.,  ix,  67,  183*. 
Cieuyo. — Benavides,  Memorial,  99,  1630.  Oiqui- 
qne.— Espeio  (1683)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  XV,  123,  1871. 
Gircuio.— Hakluyt  Society  Pub.,  xxx,  227,  1862. 
Coquito. — Mota-Padilla  (1742),  Conq.  K.  Galicia, 
164,  166,  1870.  Cucuye. — Simpson  in  Trans.  Am. 
Geog.  Soc.,  V,  map,  1874.  Cyouyo.— Benavides, 
Memorial,  99. 1630.  Hiokab'k.— Hodge,  field  notes, 
B.  A.  E.,  1896  (Meta  Tigua  name).  Hyo-qua- 
hoon. — Lummis,  Man  WhoMarried  the  Moon,  146, 
1894  ( Isleta  Tigua  name  of  Pecos  people).  K'ok'- 
o-ro-fo'-yu.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1896 
(Pecos  name  of  pueblo).  Los  Angeles. — Bancroft, 
Ariz. and N. Mex., 281, 1889 (mission name).  U.S. 
de  lot  Angeles  de  Pecos. — Aleneaster  (1806)  quoted 
by  Prince,  N.  Mex.,  37.  1883.  N  8.  de  los  An- 
nies de  Teoos.— Bancroft,  Native  Races,  i,  699, 
1882  (misquoting  Meline).  H.  8enora  de  Pecos.— 
Jeffery's  Am.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776.  Hueetra  8enora 
de  los  Angeas  de  Peeos.— Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1867,  213,  1868.  Nnestra  Befiora  de  los  Angeles  de 
Porciuncula.— Vetaucurt  (1693) in  Teatro Mex., Ill, 
323, 1871  (church  name).  Nuestra  Sonera  de  Pecos.— 
D'Anville,  map  Am.  Sept.,  1746.  Hueetra  8enora  ds 
Portiuneula  de  los  Angeles  de  Pecos. — Bandelier  In 
Ausland,8I5,  1882  (mission  name).  Paego.— Ban- 
delier in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  I,  20. 1881  (Keresan 
name  of  pueblo).  Pae-qo. — Ibid.,  114  (Keresan 
name  of  tribe).  Paequlu.— Ibid.,  in.  127.  1890 
(alternative  formof  Pae-quiua-la. aboriginal  name 
oftribe).  Pae-quiua-la.— Ibid.  Paeyoq 'one.— Ibid., 
1,114, 1881  (Keresan  name  of  pueblo).  Pago.— Ban- 
delier in  N.  Y.  Staatszeitung,  June  28,  1886.  Pa- 
ws—Falconer  in  Jonr.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  xilt.  216. 
1813.  Faqu-laa.-HewettinAm.Anthrop.,vi,430. 
1904  (Jemez  name).  Fa-tyu-la.- Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E..1895 (Jemez name).  Fa-yo-go-na.— 
Bandelier  in  Revue  d'Ethnographie.  203.  18*6 
(Keresan  name).  Payoqona.— Bandelier  In  N.  Y. 
Staatszeitung.  June  28,  1885  (Kcresnn  name). 
Peahko.-Hodge,  field  notes.  B.  A.  E..  1896  (Santa 
Ana  name).  Peakuni  -Hodge,  ibid.  (Laguna 
of  pueblo;  Peak 0nlmi  =  Pecos  t>eople). 
—Edwards.  Campaign. map.  1847.  Peccos  — 
■  ( 159*)  in  Doc.  Ined..  X  vi.  268. 1871.   Peco — 


Ofiate  I 

Muhlenpfordt.  Mejico.  n. 528,1844. 
(1698)  in  Doc.  Ined..  xvi.109. 1K71  (flrst  use  of  the 
term).  Fegoa.— Muhlenpfordt.  Mejico.  n,  628. 
1844.  Petci.— Sanson.  L'Ameriqne.  map.  27,  1667. 
Peici*.— Dc  l  isle.  Map  Am.  Beptentnonale.  1700. 
-Unschoten,  Descrip.  de  rAmerique,  map 
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1,  1638.  P<ku.— Hodge,  field  note*,  B.  A.  £..  1895 
(Sundia  Tigua  name).  Pied*. — Blaeu,  Atlas, 
XII,  62,  1667.  Santiago.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doe. 
Ined.,  xvi,  259.  1871.  Bikoua.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
'1'riii'-.  iv,  40, 1854.  Sikuye  - Gatachet,  Isleta  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1879  (Isleta  name  of  pueblo;  the 
people  are  called  Sikuyen ).  Buco. — Gal  vano(  lri63) 
In  Hakluyt  Society  Pub.,  xxx,  227,  1862  (ap- 
plied aim  to  AcucoaAcoma).  Tamoa.— Espejo 
(1583)  in  Doc.  Ined..  xv,  123, 1871  ("  el  gran  pueblo 
de  loa  Peccos,  y  **s  el  q ue  Espejo  llama  la  provincia 
de  Tamoa."— Oflale,  1598,  In  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  256, 
1871).  Taaoa. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV,  126,  1892  (misquoting  Espejo  .  Tichnioo. — 
Wytttlet,  Hist,  des  Index.  114, 1605.  Tlouio.— Vau- 
goixly.map  Amerique,  1778.  Ticuique.— Jaramillo 
(1540)  In  DOC.  Ined.,  XIV,  309,  1870.  Tienique  — 
jaramillo,  ibid.  Tahi-quit-e. — Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  m,  121,  127,  1890  (given  as  proper 
name).   T*i-quit-<.— Ibid..  127. 

Pectolitc.  A  somewhat  rare  mineral, 
resembling  nephrite,  found  in  British 
Columbia  and  Alaska,  and  used  by  the 
native  tribes  for  implements.  It  is  hard 
and  tough  and  made  excellent  hammers, 
which  were  sometimes  ground  into  cy- 
lindrical shape  and  somewhat  polished, 
showing  to  advantage  the  structure  of  this 
handsome  stone,  wnich  is  greenish  gray 
and  slightly  translucent.  Little  is  known 
of  the  distribution  or  manner  of  occur- 
rence of  pectolite.  Analysis  gives  silica 
54,  lime  32,  soda  9,  water  4,  magnesium,  1. 
For  illustrations  see  Murdoch  in  9th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1892;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  EL,  1899.  (w.  h.  H.) 

Pedee.  A  small  tribe,  probably  Siouan, 
formerly  living  on  the  middle  course  of 
Pedee  r.,  S.  C.  Nothing  is  known  of  its 
language  and  little  of  its  history.  On  a 
war  map  of  1715  its  village  is  placed  on 
the  k.  bank,  considerably  below  that  of 
the  Cheraw,  about  the  present  Cheraw. 
In  1744  they  with  others  killed  several 
Catawba,  which  led  to  their  being  driven 
from  their  lands  into  the  white  settle- 
ments. Two  years  later  they  and  the  Sara 
are  named  as  tribes  which  had  long  been 
incorporated  with  the  Catawba.  In  1751 
they  were  mentioned  at  the  Albany  con- 
ference as  one  of  the  small  tribes  living 
among  the  white  people  in  South  Caro- 
lina, against  whom  the  Iroquois  were 
asked  not  to  war.  While  most  of  the 
Pedee  joined  the  Catawba,  there  were 
some  who  remained  among  the  white  set- 
tlements as  late  as  1755.  See  Mooney, 
Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  1 894.    (j .  M . ) 

Peadea. — Brion  de  la  Tour,  map.  1784.  Pedees. — 
War  map  (ra.  1715)  in  Winaor,  Hist.  Am..  V,  364, 
1887.  Pidee..-Glen  (1751)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
VI,  709. 1855. 

Pedilonians.  Mentioned  bv  Buchanan 
(Sketches  N.  Am.  Ind.,  i,  138*,  1825)  as  a 
tribe,  numbering  500  souls,  living  w.  of 
the  Mississippi.    Probably  imaginary. 

Pedro's  Village.     Given  by  Bancroft 

iNat.  Races,  I,  460,  1882,  quoting  Hayes' 
IS. )  as  a  former  Luisefio  village  5  m.  from 
Agua  Caliente,  b.  Cal.  It  may  equally  well 
have  belonged  to  the  Agua  Calientes  or  to 
the  Dieguefios. 


[B.  A.  E. 

Peekishe.  A  tribe  which,  according  to  a 
tradition  of  the  Kansa,  lived  near  them  in 
Missouri,  near  the  mouth  of  Kansas  r. 
They  had  long  hair  which  they  wrapped 
around  their  heads  like  turbans,  and  they 
shaved  the  tops  of  their  heads.  The  tribe 
is  said  to  have  gone  8.,  none  of  them  re- 
maining near  the  Kansa. 
Pe-e'-ki-o«.-Doraey,  Kansa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1882. 

Peepchiltk  ( Pe-lplcWlk\  *  concave ' ) . 
A  Pima  village  n.  e.  of  Casa  Blanca,  s. 
Arizona;  so  called  from  a  family  with 
"concave"  noses. 

Pe  eptcflt'k4.— Russell.  Pima  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  18, 1902. 
Pepchalk— Dudley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1871.  58. 
1872.  Peptchorl.— ten  Kate  quoted  by  Uatschet. 
MS..  B.  A.  E..  XX,  199,  1888. 

Peeyou.  Given  as  one  of  the  Calapooya 
tribes  on  Willamette  r.,  Oreg.  Not  iden- 
tified. 

Pecyou  —  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  I,  309,  1882.  Pee- 
you.—Rosa,  Adventures,  236,  1847. 

Pehir.  A  village  mentioned  by  Joutel 
as  being  w.  or  n.  w.  of  the  Maligne(  Colo- 
rado) r.,  Texas,  in  1687.  The  territory 
was  controlled  largely  by  tribes  of  the 
Caddoan  family.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Pehir.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  f, 
137,  1846.  Pekiree.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  271.  1723. 
Pihir.^Joutel,  op.  cit.,  162. 

Peiltiun  ( 4  buckskin ').  An  Apache  clan 
or  band  at  San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft 
Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. 

Pe-iltxun.— Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in.  112, 
1890. 

Peinhoum.  A  village  mentioned  by 
Joutel  in  1687  as  being  n.  or  n.  w.  of  the 
Maligne  (Colorado )  r. ,  Texas.  The  name 
seems  to  have  been  given  him  by  Eba- 
hamo  Indians,  who  were  probably  of 
Karankawan  affinity.  The  locality  was 
controlled  principally  by  Caddoan  tribes. 
See  Or  can.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Pehumea— Barcia,  Ensayo,  271,  1723.  Peihoum  — 
Joutel  (1687)  In  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  I,  138. 
1846.  Peikoun.— Ibid. ,152.  Piohum.— Joutel  ( 1687) 
in  Margry,  Dec,  in.  289, 1878.  Pirn.— Joutel  in 
French,  op.  cit.,  152. 

Filtito  (fritfto).  A  Bellacoola  town 
at  the  entrance  to  the  valley  opening  on 
the  n.  side  of  the  mouth  of  Bellacoola  r., 
Brit.  Col.  It  was  one  of  the  Nuhalk  vil- 
lages (Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist., 
ii,  48,  1898). 

Pe  is  i  c  k  an  ( Pe-isi-e-kan,  4  striped ' ) .  A 
band  of  Cree,  occupying  40  or  50  tipis  and 
roving  and  hunting  near  Tinder  mts.. 
Canada,  in  1866.— Havden,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  237,  1862. 

Peissaquo.  A  village  or  tribe  spoken 
of  by  Joutel  in  1687  as  being;  n.  or  s.  w. 
of  the  Maligne  (Colorado)  r.,  Texas.  The 
name  seems  to  have  been  given  him  by 
Ebahamo  Indians,  who  were  probably  of 
Karankawan  affinity.  The  locality  men- 
tioned was  controlled  mainly  by  Caddoan 
tribes.  J  a.  c.  f.  ) 

Pei»aoho.-Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  Hlat.  Coll.  La., 
L  138, 1846.  Peuaaquo.-Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry. 
Dec.,  Ill,  '288,  1878. 
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Peixolde.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.v. ),  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  New  Mexico, 
in  1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Poixtan.  A  former  Shawnee  or  N anti- 
coke  village  on  or  near  the  lower  Susque- 
hanna, in  Dauphin  co.,  Pa.,  possibly  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Paxton  or  Paxton- 
ville.— Evans  (1707)  quoted  by  Day,  Pa., 
391,  1843. 

Pekaist  (PetqaiM,  'white  stone').  A 
village  of  the  Spences  Bridge  band  of  the 
Ntlakyapamuk,  on  the  s.  side  of  Thomp- 
son r.,  32  m.  above  Lytton,  Brit.  Col.; 
pop.  5  in  1897  (the  last  time  the  name 
appears),  including  Pemainus. 

Pakeist  — Can.  Ind.  AfT. ,  230,  1886.  PK'qaiat 
Teit  in  M«>m.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  II,  173,  1900. 
Fkii'at.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Kthnol.  Surv.  Can.,  4, 
1*99.   Pukaiat'.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  9oc.  Can. 
1891,  sec.  D,  44,  1892. 

Pekan.  A  name  of  the  fisher  {Mxutda 
pennanti).  The  word  is  used  by  Charlevoix 
(Nouv.  France,  in,  134,  1744)  and  came 
into  English  through  Canadian  French, 
where  it  occurs  also  as  pi' can.  It  seems 
to  be  of  Algonquian  origin,  though  not 
western,  for  the  animal  is  called  in  Chip- 
pewa otchig,  in  Cree  otcJiek.  It  is  referred 
by  some  to  an  Abnaki  pfkant,  mentioned 
by  Kasles,  which  Trumbull  ( Natick  Diet., 
Bull.  25,  B.  A.  E.,  260, 1903)  thinks  means 
this  animal.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Pekickery .    See  Hickory. 

Pekomoke.  A  village  of  the  Nanticoke 
still  existing  in  Maryland  in  1755.— Mt 
Johnson  conf.  (1755)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  vi,  983,  1855. 

Pekwan.  A  Yurok  village  on  lower 
Klamath  r.,  at  the  mouth  of  Pekwan  cr., 
x.  w.  Cal. 

Pack-want  — McKee  (1861)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4. 82d 
Conjf.,  spec,  sew.,  162, 1853.  Pahk-wana  —  Meyer. 
Such  detn  Sacramento,  282,  18Jv"».  Pak-waa. — 
MrKee  op.  cit..  194.  Pae-quaa.— Gibbs  (1851)  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  hi,  138, 1853.  Pek'-wan.— 
Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  Ill,  44. 1877.  Tirip'- 
ama  —  A.  L.  Kroeber,  Infn,  1904  (Karok  name). 

Pekwiligii  (possibly  'place  of  the  Picu- 
ris  people' )•  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Jemez  in  New  Mexico,  the  exact  site  of 
which  is  not  known. 

Pe-«uil-*-*ui.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
nr.  207, 1«W.  Pe'-kwia-i-fi-i'.— Hodge,  field  notes, 
B.  A.  E..  1895. 

Pekwuteu.  A  Yurok  village  on  lower 
Klamath  r.,  on  the  tongue  of  land  jutting 
out  between  it  and  the  Trinity  where 
thev  join,  opposite  Weitspus  (Weitch- 
pec),  n.  w.  Cal.  It  is  called  aluo  Pekwu- 
tutl. — A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn,  1905. 

Pelchiu.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  New 
Mexico  in  1598,  possibly  Keresan. 
Pelchin  —  Bancroft,  Aria,  and  N.  Mex.,  1S6, 1889 
(misquoting  Ofiate).  Palebiu.— Ofiate  (1598)  in 
Doc.  Ined.,  XVI,  115. 1871. 

Pelh«li  {Pe'loeli).  Said  by  the  Kwan- 
tlen  to  have  been  a  division  of  their  peo- 
ple who  settled  on  the  Pacific  opposite 
Alert  bay,  Brit  Col.   Probably,  as  Hill- 
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Tout  suggests  (Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  55, 
1902) ,  they  were  identical  with  the  Bel- 
lacoola. 

Pelkatchek  ('  wherewith  one  catches 
fat').  A  village  of  the  Ntshaautin  on 
Tchestata  lake,  Brit.  Col. 
Pel'catzak.— Morice  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  109, 
1892.  Pe-i'ka-tcak.— Morice,  Notes  on  W.  Denes, 
25,  1898. 

Pelones  (Span.:  'the  hairless  ones'). 
Mentioned  by  Rivera  (Diario,  leg.  2602, 
1736)  as  a  tribe  or  village  apparently 
near  the  lower  Rio  Grande  in  s.  Texas. 
Probablv  Coahuiltecan.  Mota  Pad  ilia 
(Conq.  Nueva  Oalicia,  514,  1870)  men- 
tioned the  Pelones  in  1742  as  a  people 
connected  with  the  missions  of  Nuevo 
Leon,  Mexico. 

Pemamua  ( PEmai'nu*:  according  to 
Teit,  'the  flat  underneath  or  near  the 
brow  or  steep,'  because  a  low  flat  ex- 
tends along  the  river  here  for  some  dis- 
tance; according  to  Hill-Tout,  'grassy 
hills' ).  A  village  of  the  Spences  Bridge 
band  of  Ntlakyapamuk,  on  the  s.  side  of 
Thompson  r.,  28  m.  above  Lytton,  Brit. 
Col.    Pop.  5  in  1897,  including  Pekaist 

PKmai'nua  — Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist..  H, 
173.  1900.  Pimai'nua.-Hili-Tout  in  Rip.  Ethnol. 
Surv.  Can..  4, 1899.  Piminoa-Can.  Ind.  An*.,  196, 
1885. 

Pemaquid  (?  'it  is  precipitous  land.'— 
Hewitt).  An  Abnaki  village  in  1614  about 
the  present  Pemaquid,  Lincoln  co.,  Me. 
Fort  Charles  was  built  there  in  1677,  after 
the  English  occupancy  became  prominent 
in  the  colonial  history  of  New  England. 
It  was  taken  and  burned  bv  the  Abnaki 
on  Aug.  2,  1689. 

Panaquid.— Strachey  (cti.1612),  Va.,27,1849.  Pema- 
quid.— Stra<;hey,  ibid.,  169  (the  river).  Pemma- 
quid.— Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  3d 
s.,  vi, 97. 1837.  Pemmayquid.— Smith, man  (<"a.  1614) 
in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  V.  162,  1867.  Penaquid.— 
Smith  (1631 )  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  in.  20, 

1H33. 

Pematuning  ('at  the  Wry-mouth's.' — 
Hewitt).  A  village,  probably  of  the 
Delawares,  near  Shenango,  Pa.,  in  1764.— 
Hutchin's  map(1764)  in  Smith,  Bouquet's 
Exped.,  1766. 

Pembertou  Meadows.  The  local  name 
for  a  body  of  Lower  Lillooet  living  n.  of 
Lillooet  lake,  Brit.  Col. ;  pop.  261  in  1906. 

Pembina.  A  Canadian  name  for  the 
acid  fruit  of  Viburnum  opulu*,  the  high- 
bush  cranberry,  a  plant  growing  in  low 
ground,  along  streams,  from  New  Bruns- 
wick, far  westward,  and  s.  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  word  is  a  corruption  of  Cree 
ninimindn,  'watered-berry,'  l.  e.  the  fruit 
oi  a  plant  growing  in,  or  laved  by,  water; 
not '  water-berry, '  as  has  been  stated,  since 
that,  would  be  nipimin;  and,  besides,  the 
fruit  is  not  watery.  The  name  of  the 
fruit  is  derived  from  the  habitat  of  the 
plant  that  bears  it.  (w.  r.  o. ) 

Pe mm ican.  A  food  preparation  (also 
spelled  pemican)  used  in  the  wilds  of  the 
northern  parts  of  North  America,  and 
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made  by  cutting  the  meat  of  the  reindeer 
into  thin  slices,  drying  the  latter  in  the 
sun  or  over  the  smoke  of  a  slow  fire, 
pounding  them  tine  between  stones,  and 
incorporating  the  material  with  one-third 
part  of  melted  fat.  To  this  mixture  dried 
fruit,  such  as  choke  or  June  berries,  is 
sometimes  added.  The  whole  is  then 
compressed  into  skin  bags,  in  which,  if 
kept  dry,  it  may  be  preserved  for  four  or 
five  years.  Sweet  pern  mi  can  is  a  superior 
kind  of  pern  mi  can  in  which  the  fat  used 
is  .obtained  from  marrow  by  boiling 
broken  bones  in  water.  Fish  pern  mi  can 
is  a  pemmican  made  by  the  Indians  of 
the  remote  regions  of  the  N.  VV.  by 
pounding  dried  fish  and  mixing  the  proa- 
uct  with  sturgeon  oil.  The  Eskimo  of 
Alaska  make  a  pemmican  by  mixing 
chewed  deer  meat  with  deer-suet  and 
seal-oil.  "This  food,"  observes  Lieut. 
Ray,  "is  not  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mas- 
ticators are  inveterate  tobacco-chewers." 
The  word  is  from  Cree plmXkd n,  'manu- 
factured grease,'  from  vlmlkeit,  'he  (or 
she)  makes  (or  manufactures)  grease/ 
that  is,  by  boiling  crude  fat,  pimu,  in 
water  and  skimniing  off  the  supernatant 
oil.  The  verb  is  now  used  by  the  Cree 
in  the  sense  of  'he  makes  pemmican.' 
The  word  is  cognate  with  Abnaki  pbril- 
kdn.  (w.  r.  o.) 

PemveanB.  Mentioned  by  Boudinot 
(Star  in  the  West,  128,  1816)  in  a  list  of 
tribes;  unidentified. 

Penah  ( 4 turkey ' ).  A  former  village  of 
the  Fox  tribe,  situated  on  the  site  of  Cas»- 
ville,  Grant  Co.,  Wis.  — Snyder,  Van- 
Vechten  &  Co.,  Hist  Atlas  Wis.,  209, 1878. 

Penaaco  Blanco  (Span.:  'large  white 
rook ' ) .  One  of  the  most  important  ruins 
of  the  Chaco  Canyon  group,  n.  w.  N.  Mex., 
and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
known  prehistoric  Indian  structures  n.  of 
Mexico.  It  is  situated  on  a  high  mesa  at 
the  s.  side  of  the  canyon,  about  3  m.  below 
Pueblo  Bonito.  In  plan  it  is  an  almost 
perfect  ellipse;  the  long  diameter  is  500 
ft,  the  short  365  ft.  The  w.  half  of  the 
ellipse  is  occupied  by  the  pueblo  proper, 
which  was  5  tiers  of  rooms  deep  and 
probably  4  stories  high.  The  k.  half  con- 
sists of  a  continuous  series  of  single  story 
rooms.  The  outer  wall  is  in  a  ruinous 
condition,  but  little  of  it  remaining.  As 
in  almost  every  one  of  the  Chaco  canyon 
buildings,  there  is  no  uniformity  of  struc- 
tural skill  displayed  in  the  masonry, 
some  portions  being  of  the  crudest  kind 
while  in  other  parts  are  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  horizontal  alternations  of  thick 
and  thin  blocks.  There  are  7  kivas  on  the 
w.  side  of  the  court,  and  a  large  one,  50  ft 
in  diameter,  outside  the  s.  end.  The 
rooms  in  the  main  building  are  larger, 
averaging  20  ft  in  length,  varying  in 
width  from  10  to  20  ft,  the  width  of  the 


rooms  in  each  tier  being  uniform  through- 
out the  entire  length  of  the  building. 

In  addition  to  the  writings  cited  below, 
consult  Jackson  in  10th  Rep.  Hayden 
Surv.,  1878.  (k.  l.  h.) 

Fenuci  BUnca  — Simpson,  Exped.  Navajo  Coun- 
try, 82, 1850.  Feniaeo  Blanc*.— Hardacre  in  Scrtb- 
ner's  Maff.,  275,  Dec.  1878  (misprint) .  8enaaca 
Blsnoa.— Domenech,  Deserts  N.  Am.,  1,  200,  I860 
(misprint). 

Penaa  Negrat  (Span.:  'black  rocks'). 
A  small  communal  pueblo  on  an  eminence 
w.  of  the  Pecos  road,  near  the  edge  of  a 
forest,  8  m.  s.  s.  e  of  Santa  F6,  N".  Mex. 
It  was  inhabited  in  prehistoric  times  by 
the  Tanos  or  the  Tewa,  but  its  aboriginal 
name  is  unknown. — Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  97,  1892. 

Penateka  (Penailha,  'honey  eaters'). 
An  important  division  of  the  Comanche, 
formerly  ranging  on  the  edge  of  the  timber 
country  in  k.  Texas,  and  hence  frequently 
known  to  the  whites  as  Eastern  or  South- 
ern Comanche.  They  had  but  a  loose 
alliance  with  their  western  kinsmen  and 
sometimes  joined  the  Texans  or  troops 
against  them.  They  are  now  with  the 
rest  of  the  Comanche  in  s.  w.  Oklahoma. — 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1045, 1896. 

Ho«ih — Smithson.  Mine.  Coll..  n,  art  8,  53,  1*62. 
Ho-U.— Neighbor*  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep..  679,  1848. 
Honey  Eaters.— Butler  and  Lewis  (1846)  in  H.  R. 
Doc.  76,  29th  Cong.,  2d  seas.. 6, 1847.  Honigetera.— 
ten  Kate,  Reixen  in  N.  A.,  377,  1885  C  honey- 
eaters'  : Dutch  form).  Hoo-ish.— Hutlerand  Lewis, 
op.  cit.  Ja-L— Butcher  and  Leyendecher,  Coman- 
che M8.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1867  («' woodman'). 
Ka'baratpat.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  1045, 
UN  (  =  ' steep  climbers';  another  Comanche 
name).  Orientales.— Bol.  Soc.  Oeog.  Mex..  V,  818. 
1857  (apparently  identical).  Pe  na  dbj  ki.— 
Butcher  and  Leyendecher.  op.  cit.  Peaande  — 
Pimentel,  Lenguas,  n,  347,  1865.  Fen  a  taeker  — 
Leavenworth  (1868)  in  H.  R.  Misc.  Doc.  139,  41st 
Cong..  2d  sens..  6, 1X70.  Feaatakas  — Leeper  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1859,  256.  I860.  Penelakaa- Penney 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  101, 1870.  Penelethkaa.-Keane 
in  Stanford.  Compend.,  530,  1878.  Fenetakees.— 
Neighbors  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  577.  1848.  Paaetak- 
-Wnlkley  (1868)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  18.  40th 
15,  1869.  Peneteghka,— Alvord 
Peneteka  —  ten  Kate,  Reixen  in 
Pe  neteka-Comancher—  Ibid.,  373 
lera  (1870)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  7. 
3,1871.  Peaetet 
-Ah 


N.  A., 


42d  Cong.,  1st  M 
p..  334,  1873. 


vord,  op.  cit.,  7. 
ieAJndtTkn!w1; 


Pi  ,u..  --rd^  -Comanche 
treaty  in  Ron.  Ex.  Doc.  O,  39th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  4. 
1866.  Pennetekaa-Walkley  (1*68)  in  Sen.  " 
Doc.  18. 40th  Cong.,  3d  sew..  18. 1S.9. 
McKusker  (1868J,  ibid.,  14.  Sugar 
Comanche  and  Kiowa  treaty,  op.  cit. 
Honey  Eaters.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  t,  522, 
1851 .  Te'  kapwai— Mooney  In  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1045. 1896  (=' no  meat':  another  Comanche  name). 
Te'yuwlt.-Ibld.  (-'hospitable':  another  Coman- 
che name). 

Pencoana.  Mentioned  as  a  pnehlo  of 
the  province  of  Atripuy,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lower  Rio  Grande,  New  Mexico,  in 
1598.— Ottate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Pendant*.  See  Adornment,  GorgeU,  Or- 
1 1' i '  n ' ,  Plittntnttt. 

Penelakut.  A  Cowichan  tribe  on  Ku- 
per  and  Galiano  ids.,  off  the  s.  b.  end  of 
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Vancouver  id.  The  Lilmalche  and  Tsus- 
sie  are  perhaps  parts  of  the  same.  Pop. 
of  the  PenelaW  proper,  181  in  1902,  145 
in  1906. 

Pa-ael-a  kvt— Can.  Iud.  Aff..  308,  1«79.  Penila 
hnu  — Ibid.,  lix.  1877.    Peaa'leqat.—  Boa*.  MS.,  B. 

A.  E.,  18*7.  PeaalikuUoa.— Mayne,  Brit. Col.,  165, 
lxfil.  PenduhuU— Brit.  Col.,  map,  Ind.  Afl.,  Vic- 
toria. 187-i.  Peaelakut.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  164.  1901. 

Pengnok.  An  Itkiavinmiut  Eskimo 
village  near  C.  Smythe,  Alaska.— 11th 
Census,  Alaska,  162,  1893. 

Penikikonaa  ('lish  hawk').  A  sub- 
phratry  or  gens  of  the  Eagle  phratrv  of 
the  Menominee.— Hoffman  in  14th  Rep. 

B.  A.  E.,  42,  1896. 

Peninsular  Shellmonnd.  One  of  the  5 
principal  shell  deposits  of  Damariscotta  r., 
Me. ,  situated  on  a  broad  peninsula  formed 
by  a  bend  in  the  river  at>out  1  m.  n.  of 
Newcastle.  The  mound  extends  along  the 
w.  bank  for  about  400  ft,  and  consists  al- 
most wholly  of  closely-packed  oyster 
shells  in  an  irregular  mass  varying  from  a 
few  inches  in  thickness  at  the  northern 
end  to  a  height  of  about  22  ft  near  its  south- 
ern extremity.  The  shells  are  exposed 
throughout  its  length  on  the  river  side, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  mound 
has  been  undermined  and  washed  away 
by  the  water.  The  mound  is  covered  by 
a  dense  growth  of  pine  and  spruce.  Large 
quantities  of  shell  nave  been  carried  away 
for  road  making  and  other  purposes,  and 
many  tons  have  been  burned  in  the  kiln 
which  stands  near  its  southern  end.  The 
mound  has  never  been  systematically  ex- 
plored, and  but  few  artifacts  have  been 
found  during  the  superficial  examinations 
that  have  been  made.  Its  structure  and 
general  contents  are  apparently  the 
Kline  an  in  the  Whalebaek  mound  (q.  v.  I 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Consult  Wyman  in  2d  Rep.  Pealxnly 
Mus.,  1869;  Berry  in  N.  E.  Mag.,  xix,  1898- 
99.  (c.  c.  w.) 

Penjeacn.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of 
the  province  of  Atripuy,  in  the  region  of 
the  lower  Rio  Grande,  New  Mexico,  in 
1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Penna  (Pen' -nil,  'turkey').  A  gens  of 
the  Potawatomi.— Morgan,  Anc.  8oc., 
167,  1877. 

Pennacook  (cognate  with  Abnaki  pfnd- 
htk,  or  pmankuk,  'at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  or  nighland.' — Gerard).  A  confed- 
eracy of  Algonquian  tribes  that  occu- 
pied the  basin  of  Merrimac  r.  and  the 
adjacent  region  in  New  Hampshire,  n.  k. 
Massachusetts,  and  the  extreme  s.  part 
of  Maine.  They  had  an  intermediate 
position  between  the  southern  New  Eng- 
land tribes,  with  whom  the  English  were 
most  directly  interested,  and  the  Abnaki 
and  others  farther  jr.,  who  were  under 
French  influence.  Their  alliances  were 
generally  with  the  northern  tribes,  and 
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later  with  the  French.  It  has  been  sup- 
ped that  they  were  an  offshoot  of  the 
southern  tribes,  as  they  spoke  substan- 
tially the  same  language  as  the  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island  Indians,  and 
are  generally  classed  with  the  Mahican. 
We  know  the  confederacy  only  as  con- 
stituted under  the  influence  and  control 
of  Passaconaway,  who  prolmbly  brought 
into  it  elements  from  various  tribes  of  the 
same  general  stock.  The  tribes  directly 
composing  the  confederacy  were:  Aga- 
wam,  Wamesit,  Nashua,  Souhegan,  Amos- 
keag,  Pennacook  proper,  and  Winnipe- 
saukee.  The  first  three  of  these  were  in 
Massachusetts,  the  others  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  Accominta  of  Maine  and  the 
Naumkeag  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  were 
merged  in  larger  tribes  and  disap])eared  at 
an  early  period.  Besides  these,  the  fol- 
lowing tribes  were  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  confederacy  and  usually  consid- 
ered a  part  of  it:  Wachuset,  Coosuc, 
Squamscot,  Winnecowet,  Piscataqua,  and 
Newichawanoc.  Some  writers  also  in- 
clude the  Ossipee,  Sokoki,  Pequawket, 
and  Arosaguntacook,  but  these  four  tril>es 
had  t  heir  elosest  relations  with  the  Abnaki 
group.  The  Arosaguntacook  were  cer- 
tainly connected  with  the  Abnaki  confed- 
eracy. Pentucket  village  also  belonged  to 
the  Pennacook  confederacy,  although  the 
Indians  there  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
designated  as  a  distinct  tribe.  The  Penna- 
cook were  reduced  by  smallpox  and  other 
causes  to  about  2,500  in  1630,  and  in  1674 
hail  decreased  to  about  1,250.  On  the 
outbreak  of  King  Philip's  war  the  next 
year  the  Nashua  and  Wachuset  joined  the 
hostile  tribes,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
Pennacook,  under  the  chief  Wannalancet, 
kept  on  friendlv  terms  with  the  whites 
until  the  treacherous  seizure  of  about 
200  of  their  number  by  Waldron  in  1676. 
They  then  abandoned  their  country,  the 
greater  part  with  their  chief  removing 
to  Canada,  while  a  considerable  number 
fled  westward.  The  latter  were  pursued 
by  the  English  and  overtaken  at  Housa- 
tonic  r.,  and  a  number  of  them  killed. 
The  survivors  escaped  to  the  Mahican  of 
the  Hudson,  and  were  afterward  settled 
at  Scaticook,  Rensselaer  co. ,  N.  Y.  Those 
who  had  removed  to  Canada  were  first 
settled  near  Quebec,  but  being  afterward 
joined  by  some  of  their  relatives  from 
Scaticook,  they  were  given,  in  1685,  a 
tract  at  Cote  de  Lauzun,  whence  they  re- 
moved in  1700  to  St  Francis,  where  they 
met  the  Abnaki,  who  were  also  exiles 
from  New  England.  The  St  Francis  In- 
dians soon  became  noted  as  the  bitterest 
foes  of  the  English  colonies,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  the  fall  of  the  French  power 
in  America.  Their  descendants  still  re- 
side at  the  same  place.  Soon  after  their 
settlement  at  St  r  rancis  thev  endeavored 
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to  persuade  those  at  Bcaticook  to  join 

them,  but  without  success. 

The  following  were  Pennacook  villages 

and  bands:  Aeconiinta,  Agawam,  Amos- 

keag,  Coosuc,  Nashua,  Newicltawanoe, 

Ossipee,  Pennacook,  Pentucket,  Piscat- 

aqua,  Souhegan,  Kquamscot,  Waehuset, 

Watnesit,  Weshacuni,  Winnecowet,  Win- 

nipesauki.  (j.  m.    c.  T. ) 

Herrimacks— Drake,  Bk.  Hide.,  bk.  2,  62,  1848. 
Nechegansett — Gookin  (ra.  1675)  quoted  by  Va- 
ter,  Mith.,  pt.  3,  MC  8. 377, 1816.  Ow«ageea-^-Col- 
den  (1727),  Five  Nations,  104.  1747.  Panukkog  — 
HogkviMj  (1685)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  2J0, 
1*24.  Peenecooks.— McKecn  in  Me.  Hint.  Sex*.  Coll.. 
Ill,  323,  1853.  Penacook Writer,  ca.  16S0.  quoted 
by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  3, 115, 1H48.  Penagooge — 
Record  of  1675  quoted  by  Drake,  ibid.,  96. 
Pen&kook. — Letter  of  1676  quoted  by  Drake,  ibid., 
84.  Peneoooke.— Nicholson  (16K8)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  Ill,  551,  1853.  Penicoock.— Moll,  map 
in  Humphrey,  Account,  1780.  Penicook. — Sabin 
(1699)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IV.  619,  1854.  Peai- 
kook.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Doms.,  pt.  1,  map,  1761. 
Pennacoket.— Bellomont  (1700)  quoted  by  Rut- 
ten  ber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  184. 1872.  Pennacooke.  - 
Hubbard  (1680)  in  Maw.  Hi-:.  Sol*.  Coll.,  2d  b.,  v, 
242, 1815.  Feaaagor.— Gookin  (1677)  in  Trans.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc.,  II,  464,  1836.  Peaaakooka.— Gookin 
(1674),  ibid.,  1st  s.,  1. 149. 1806.  Pennecooke.— Doc. 
of  1659  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  in.  212,  1832. 
Pennekoket.  Livingston  (1702)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  iv,  996,  1K54.  Pennekook  — Ibid.  Peaae- 
kooke. — Courtland  (1688),  ibid.,  Ill,  662,  1853. 
Pennicook. — Itawson  (1668)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soe. 
Coll.,  HI,  223.  1832.  Pennikook.— Schuyler  (1700) 
inN.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,662, 1854.  Pennokook.— 
Schuyler  (1687) ,  ibid..  HI. 482, 1853.  Penny  Cook.— 
Douglass,  Summary,  I.  185,  1756.  Penny -Cooke. — 
Rawson  (1668)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  in,  223, 
1832.  Pennykoke.— Livingston  (1702)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  iv,  996,  1854.  Pinnekooks.— Albany 
treaty  (1664),  ibid.,  ill,  68.  1853.  Poaaoooka. — Mc- 
Kenney  and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes.  Ill,  79, 1854.  Poaa- 
coka.— Colden  (1727),  Five  Nations,  95,  1747. 

Pennacook.  A  tribe  of  the  Pennacook 
confederacy.  They  occupied  both  banks 
of  Merriraac  r.  for  some  miles  above  and 
below  Concord,  N.  H.  They  were  the 
strongest  and  most  influential  tribe  of  the 
confederacy  and  the  last  to  preserve  their 
tribal  name,  having  incorporated  most  of 
the  other  tribes  before  King  Philip's  Avar 
in  1675. 

Pennacook.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Pennacook  tribe,  situated  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Concord,  N.  H. 

Penobscot  (derived  by  Vetromile  from 
Pannawdnbskek,  'it  forks  on  the  white 
rocks,'  or  Penaubtket,  '  it  flows  on  rocks'; 
Godfrey  and  Ballard  practically  agree 
with  Vetromile,  the  name  applying  di- 
rectly to  the  falls  at  Oldtown,  but  Ballard 
says  it  has  also  been  rendered  '  rock  land,' 
from  ptnopsUtenoptc]  'rock,'  and  art  [of] 
locative,  applied  to  the  bluff  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  near  Castine.  Gerard  gives 
the  aboriginal  form  as  Phiobskdt,  lit. 
'  plenty  stones' ).  A  tribe  of  the  Abnaki 
confederacy  (q.  v.) ,  closely  related  in  lan- 
guage and  customs  to  the  Norridgewock. 
They  are  sometimes  included  in  the  Male- 
cite  group,  but  this  is  an  error.  They 
were  probably  the  most  numerous  tribe  of 
the  Abnaki  confederacy,  and  for  a  time 
more  influential  than  the  Norridgewock. 


They  occupied  the  country  on  both  hides 
of  Penobscot  bay  and  r.,  and  claimed  the 
entire  basin  of  Penobscot  r.  Their  sum- 
mer resort  was  near  the  sea,  but  during 
the  winter  and  spring  they  inhabited 
lands  near  the  falls,  where  they  still  re- 
side, their  principal  modern  village  being 
Oldtown,  on  Indian  id.,  a  few  miles  above 
Bangor,  in  Penobscot  co.  A  band  living 
on  Moosehead  lake,  Me.,  was  popularly 
known  as  Moosehead  I^ake  Indians.  That 
Indians  of  this  tribe  were  encountered  by 
navigators  l)efore  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century  appears  to  be  certain.  Kohl  ( Dis- 
cov.  East  Coast  Am.,  1869)  says  that 
Norumbega  on  the  Penobscot  was  often 
visited  by  French  navigators  and  fisher- 
men from  the  Great  Bank  and  that  they 
built  there  before  1555  a  fort  or  settlement. 
When  more  thorough  exploration  began 
in  the  17th  century  the  Penobscot  chief, 
known  as  Bashaba  (a  term  probably 
equivalent  to  head-chief ),  seems  to  have 
had  primacy  over  all  the  New  England 
tribes  southward  to  the  Merrimac.  The 
residence  of  Bashaba  at  this  period  ap- 
pears to  have  been  somewhere  in  the  re- 
gion of  Bangor,  possibly  at  the  Norum- 
bega of  early  travelers.  Champlain,  who 
sailed  up  the  Penobscot  (called  by  him 
Norum!>ega)  in  1605,  says:  "Now  I  will 
leave  this  discourse  to  return  to  the  sav- 
ages who  had  led  me  to  the  rapids  of  No- 
rumbega, who  went  to  inform  Bessaltes, 
their  captain,  and  gave  him  warning  of 
our  arrival."  His  residence  must  there- 
fore have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
rapids.  The  Penobscot  at  this  period  seem 
to  have  been  distinct  from  the  "Tarra- 
tine,  "or  Abnaki  of  Norridgewock,  and 
at  war  with  them,  although  since  the 
English  occupancy  of  the  country  they 
have  always  been  known  as  a  part  of  the 
Abnaki  and  have  sometimes  been  specifi- 
cally designated  as  Tarratine.  The  prin- 
cipal village,  from  which  the  tribe  derived 
its  name,  seems  to  have  been  identical 
with  Pentagouetof  early  French  and  Eng- 
lish writers,  situated  on  or  near  the  site 
of  Castine,  Me.  The  various  forms  of 
Pentagouet  and  Penobscot  are  constantly 
confused  in  literature.  Other  settle- 
ments at  that  period  were  at  Mattawam- 
keag,  Olamon,  and  Passadumkeag.  All 
of  these  appear  to  have  been  temporary 
stations  until  the  French  gave  a  perma- 
nent character  to  Penobscot  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  mission  there  in  1688. 
The  Penobscot  took  an  active  part 
in  all  the  wars  on  the  New  England 
frontier  up  to  1749,  when  they  made  a 
treaty  of  peace,  and  have  remained  quiet 
ever  since.  This  treaty  brought  them 
into  disfavor  with  the  Abnaki  of  St 
Francis,  who  continued  hostilities  in  the 
French  interest,  for  which  reason  very 
few  of  the  Penobscot  ever  joined  their 
emigrant  tribesmen  in  Canada,  and  they 
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now  constitute  the  only  important  l>ody 
of  Indians  remaining  in  New  England 
excepting  the  Passamaquoddy.  Different 
estimates  gave  them  about  650  (1726), 
1,000  (Chauvignerie,  1736),  700  (1753), 
400  (1759),  700  (1765),  and  350  (1786). 
Most  of  the  estimates  within  the  present 
century  give  them  from  300  to  400  souk*. 
They  now  number  about  410.  (j.  m.) 
Pamnaouamake. — Godfrey  in  Me.  Hist.  Hoc.  Coll., 
VII,  3.  1876.  Pamna8araake  —  1  >■  «■.  of  1693  in  N.  Y. 
Due.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  571, 1866.  Paaagamada  —  Vau- 
dreuil (1724)  in  Me.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll.,  VI,  240,  1859. 
Faaahamaequit. — Iberville  (1701 )  in  N.  Y.  Doc. Col. 
Hist.,  IX,  781, 1855.  Panampakewi  — Gatschct,  I'e- 
notxtcot  MS.,  B.  A.  E. ,  1887  ( Penobscot  form;  pi. 
Panampskewiak).  Fanamaki.— Vaudreuil  (1710) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hint. ,  IX,  851,  1855.  Pana-omp- 
akek— Gatschct,  Penobscot  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1W. 
Faaaomska.— LoOfWOll  (1726)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  IX.  965,  1856.  Paaaonka.— Jefferys.  French 
DoniM.,  pt.  1,  map,  1761.  Panaouameake.— Baciitie- 
rille  de  la  Potherie.  III.  189, 1753.  Panaouamki  — 
Doe.  of  1724  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  IX.  940.  1865, 
PanaJamada — Ibid.,  939.  Panaouaxnade  —  < iodfrey 
in  Me.  Hist.  Soc  Coll..  Vli.3. 1876.  Panaouamaka. — 
Vaudreail  (1721)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix.  90ft. 
1856.  PanaSamake.— Doc.  of  1697,  ibid., 676.  Pan 
alasaakst.— Chauvignerie  (1736),  ibid.,  IX,  1062. 
1866.  PanAOuamaquM  — Vaudreuil  (1724),  ibid., 
937.  Paaaouanbakek—  Kasle*  (en.  1720)  in  Me.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll..  IV,  102.  1856.  Panaouanks.—  Doc.  of 
1750.  ibid.,  X,  211,  1858.  Panaouaake  —  Memoir  of 
1718  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  IX,  881,  1866.  Paaa- 
oumaki.— Chauvignerie  (1736)  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  III.  563.  1853.  Panaounks  — Doc.  of 
1727  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  IX.  989.  1865.  Pan- 
aouaks.—  Montcalm  (1767),  ibid.,  X.6I9.  lKftx.  Pan 
awamaka.— Beauhamois  (1744),  ibid.,  ix.  1107, 
186V  Panawamakik.  —  HhIIhpI  (cti.  1830)  in  Me. 
Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  466,  1865.  Panawaniaka— 
Shea.  Cath.  Miss.,  143, 185ft.  Panawanakck  —  < ;.«! 
I r.-v  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vil,  22,  1876.  Pana- 
wopaksyal.— <iat*chet.  Penobscot  MS.,  B.  A.  E.. 
18*7.  Panaaouamaks  — Doc.  of  1747  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  X,  99,  1*68.  Paana8amaki.— Doc.  of 
1746.  Ibid.,  64.  Panna8anakein»— Basics  (1724)  ill 
Maw.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  2d  s.,  vill,  246,  1-1'.'. 
Pinnawanbskek  —  Vetrotnile,  Abnakis.  24.  1866. 
PannSaaakeans.  — Kaxlea  (1724)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  VIII,  247.  1819.  Panouamke- 
Writerof  1723 quoted  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc. Coll..  vil. 
5.1876.  Panouamade. -Writer of  1723,  ibid. ,4.  Pan 
ouamaka— Vaudreuil  (1724)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  ix.  934, 1855.  Panaamaka -  Vaudrcull  (1721) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  904.  1865.  PanSraaake. 
—Vaudreuil  (1721), Ibid.,  904.  Paaoumsoua— Vau- 
dreuil  (1725),  ibid..  495.  Panouake.— Godfrey  in 
Me.  Hist. Soc.  Coll..  vil.  3. 1876.  Panwapakik.— Bal- 
lard In  Rep.  CoasUFurv.,  256. 1871.  Peimtefoust.— 
Champlaln  (1613)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vn.  253, 
1876.  Pemetefoit— Champlaln  (16321,  CEuvres, 

V,  pt.  1.  72,  1870.  Pemptafoiett.— Aulney  (1644) 
in  Maw.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  a.,  VII.  94.  1*3*. 
Pemtejoit,— Jefferys.  Fr.  Doms.,  pt.  1.  map,  1761. 
Paaaaka.— Vaudreuil  (1704)  in  N  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist..  IX.  762,  1856.  Fenaubaket  —  Vetromile.  Ah- 
nakls,  48.  1866.  Penboaoota.— Falmouth  conf. 
(1727)  In  Me.  Hist. Soc.  <k>U.,lll,  409,  1863.  Pen  boa- 
eat. —Treaty  rep.  (1726),  ibid.,  386.  Pennob- 
aeot.  —Smith  ( 1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.. 

VI.  97,  1837.  Penobcautt  —  Falmouth  treaty  (1726) 
in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  III.  386.  1853  (misprint). 
Penobscotaa.— Dee  in  Smith  (1629),  Va..  II,  238. 
repr.  1819.  Penobacotta. -Treatv  of  1749  in  Me. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  IV,  146,  1866.  Penobacut  —Prince 
( 1631 )  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  VII.  34.  1818. 
Penobakeag  —  Willis  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  iv.  108, 
1866  PenobaoU  — Falmouth  conf.  (1727),  Ibid., 
Ill,  410,  1853.  Penta»oet.-Cudillii«-  (1692).  ibid., 
vt,  281-2,  1869.  Pratagoata— Maurault.  Hist,  dea 
A  U  na  k  is.  5.  1866.  Pentaaoiett.— Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
('oil. .3d  a.  vil, 94, 1838.  Pentagonett.— Ibid.,  note. 

Pentaaouetch  Jes.   Kcl.  lMO.  35.  1868.  Penta- 

aorett  —  Willis  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  IV,  108. 1866. 
Pentefoet.-JeB.  Rel.  1611,  15,  1858.  Peatogtst.— 


Basle*  (1721)  in  Mass,  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  2d  s.,  vm, 
262,  1819.  Ponobacot.— Georgetown  treaty  rep. 
(1717)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  m,  363.  1863.  Po- 
nobaout.— Ibid.,  362. 

Penobscot.  The  summer  village  of  the 
Penobscot  at  the  mouth  of  Penobscot  r., 
on  or  near  the  site  of  Castine,  Me.  For 
the  name,  see  Prnohsrot  (tribe). 
Panawanake.  — God  f  rev  In  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  VII, 
46.  1876.  PannaSapaka.—  Luuvcrjat  ( 1718)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  SOC.  Coll.,  2d  S.,  VIII,  269,  1819.  Panna.an- 
bakek— Knsles  quoted  by  Ballard  In  Me.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  I,  466,  1865.  Pentagoust.— Doe.  of  1638  In 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  4,  1855.  Pintagoaa— 
Luuverjut,  op.  t  it. 

Penointikara  ('honey  eaters').  A  Ban- 
nock band.    Cf.  PenaUka. 
Honey- Eaters.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes.  I.  622. 
1863.   Penointikara.— Ibid.    Sugar-Eaters.— Ibid. 

Penon  (Spafl.:  El  Peflon,  'the  great 
rock').  A  former  Indian  settlement  on 
an  island  13  leagues  N.  of  Rio  de  Mos- 
quitos,  K.  Florida,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
RioMatanzas. — Roberts,  Florida,  23, 1763. 

Ponoy.  An  unidentified  village  or  tribe 
mentioned  by  Cavelier  in  1687  (Shea, 
Early  Voy.,  39,  1861)  as  being  next  to 
Akasquy  and  a  dav's  journey  from  the 
Sassory  (Nasoni).  "this proximity* to Cad- 
doan  people  makes  it  probable  that  they 
were  kindred.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Ponsacola  (Choctaw: ' hair-people,' from 
pan»ha  'hair',  okLi  'people').  A  tribe 
once  inhabiting  tracts  around  the  present 
city  and  harbor  of  Pensacola,  w.  Fla. 
According  to  Barcia  (Ensayo,  316,  1723) 
they  had  lxH?n  destroyed  by  tribal  wars 
before  the  Spaniards  became  established 
there  in  16%,  but  from  a  reference  in 
Margry  it  appears  that  a  few  still  remained 
at  a  later  period.  (j.  m.  ) 

Pancaeola.— Barcia,  Ensayo.  316,  1723.  Panaaco- 
laa.— Gravter  (1701)  in  8hca,  Early  Voy..  159, 1861 
(local  reference).  Panxacola.— B.  Smith,  Colec. 
DOC.  Fla.,  80,  1857.  Paaaaeolas.— Penicaut  (1723) 
in  Marvry.  Dec,,  v.  378,  1883.  Pencaoola.— Fair- 
banks, Hist.  Fla.,  168,  1871.  Peneoooloa—  Barcia, 
Ensayo,  316. 1723.  Penaacolaa.— Penicaut  (1699)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  I.  38,  1869.  Feaai- 
cola. — Coxe,  Carolana,  28,  1741.  Penzocolos. — 
Shea,  note  in  Charlevoix,  New  France,  v.  118, 
1871. 

Ponticton.  An  Okinagan  village  at  the 
outlet  of  Okanagan  lake,  Brit.  Col.;  pop. 
158  in  1906.  See  Can.  Ind.  Alt,  pt.  n, 
68,  1902;  75,  1906. 

Pentucket.  A  Pennacook  village  on  the 
site  of  Haverhill,  Mass.  It  was  sold  to 
the  whites  in  1642. 

PennatuckeU  —  Kidder  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  VI, 
236,  1869.  Penticutt  —  Ward  (1639)  In  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll..  4th  8.,  VII,  27,  1865.  Pentuckett.— Fir- 
min  (1639),  ibid.,  2d  s..  iv,  126,  1816. 

Penunde.  An  unidentified  tribe  spoken 
of  in  1683  by  Juan  Sal>eaUi,  a  Jumano  In- 
dian from  the  mouth  of  Conchos  r.,  n.  e. 
Chihuahua,  Mexico.  It  was  one  of  36 
tril>es,  friendly  to  his  own,  and  said  by 
him  to  live  on  Nueces  r.,  3  days'  journey 
e.  of  his  home  (Mendoza,  Viage,  1683-84, 
MS.  in  Archivo  General).  It  was  Juan 
Sabeata's  report  that  led  to  Domingo  de 
Mendoza's  expedition  into  Texas  in 
1683-84.  (n.  b.  b.) 
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Peoria  (through  French  Pfov/trea,  from 
Peoria  Pimire",  'he  comes  carrying  a 
pack  on  his  back':  a  personal  name. — 
Gerard).  One  of  the  principal  tribes 
of  the  Illinois  confederacy.  Franquelin 
in  his  map  of  1688  locates  them  and  the 
Tapouaro  (q.  v. )  on  a  river  w.  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi above  the  mouth  of  Wisconsin  r., 
probably  the  upper  Iowa  r.  Earlv  refer- 
ences to  the  Illinois  which  place  them  on 
the  Mississippi,  although  some  of  the 
tribes  were  on  Rock  and  Illinois  rs.f  must 
relate  to  the  Peoria  and  locate  them  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin.  When  Mar- 
quette and  Joliet  descended  the  Missis- 
sippi in  1073,  they  found  them  and  the 
Moingwena  on  the  w.  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi near  the  mouth  of  a  river  supposed 
to  be  the  Des  Moines,  though  it  may 
have  been  one  farther  it.  When  Mar- 
quette returned  from  the  8.,  he  found  that 
the  Peoria  had  removed  and  were  near 
the  lower  end  of  the  expansion  of 
Illinois  r.,  near  the  present  Peoria.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  carried  on  by  the 
Sauk  and  Foxes  and  other  northern  tribes 
against  the  Illinois,  about  1768,  the  Kick- 
apoo  took  possession  of  this  village  and 
made  it  their  principal  settlement.  Alxmt 
the  same  time  a  large  part  of  the  Peoria 
crossed  over  into  Missouri,  where  they 
remained,  building  their  village  on  Black- 
water  fork,  until  thev  removed  to  Kan- 
sas. One  band,  the  l.'tagam  i ,  living  near 
Illinois  r.,  was  practically  exterminated, 
probably  by  the  northern  tribes,  during 
the  Revolutionarv  war  (Gatschet,  Sauk 
and  Fox  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882).  Utagami, 
according  to  Dr  Wm.  Jones,  may  mean 
the  Foxes  who  were  known  to  the  north- 
ern Algonquians  as  Utugamig,  'people  of 
the  otner  shore.'  The  Foxes  claim  to 
have  annihilated  the  Peoria  for  the  help 
they  gave  the  French  and  other  tribes  in 
the  wars  against  them  (the  Foxes).  The 
main  bodv  of  the  Peoria  remained  on  the 
b.  bank  of  Illinois  r.  until  1832,  when, 
together  with  the  other  tribes  of  the  old 
Illinois  confederacy,  they  sold  to  the 
United  States  their  claims  in  Illinois 
and  Missouri,  and  to  the  consolidated 
tribes,  under  the  names  of  Peoria  and 
Kaskaskia,  was  assigned  a  reservation  on 
Osage  r.,  Kans.  In  1854  the  Wea  and 
Piankashaw  united  with  them,  and  in  1 868 
the  entire  body  removed  to  Indian  Ter. 
(Oklahoma),  where  they  now  reside.  The 
Peoria  made  or  joined  in  the  treaties  with 
the  United  States  at  Fxiwardsville,  111., 
8ept.  25,  1818;  Castor  Hill,  Mo.,  Oct.  27, 
1832;  Washington,  D.  C,  Mav  30,  1854, 
and  Feb.  23,  1867. 

The  early  estimates  of  the  numbers  of 
the  Peoria  are  altogether  unreliable,  and 
later  estimates  shed  no  light  on  their  pop- 
ulation from  the  fact  that  several  Illinois 
tribes  were  then  consolidated  under  the 
«nm«  nnme.    In  1736  Chauvignerie  esti- 


mated the  Peoria  at  about  250  souls. 
They  were  so  nearly  exterminated  soon 
afterward  by  the  northern  tribes  that 
about  the  year  1800  Gov.  William  Henry 
Harrison  of  the  Northwest  Ter.  could 
find  only  4  men  of  the  tribe  living.  In 
1829  the  Indians  consolidated  under  that 
name  numbered  120.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  Indian  Office  the  Peoria  and 
allied  tribes  in  Oklahoma  numbered  192 
in  1906.  (j.  m.    c.  t.) 

Opca.— Whiteside  (1811)  In  Am.  St.  Papers.  Ind. 
Aff..  1, 804, 1832.  Payoriea.— Volney,  View  of  U.  S. 
A., 352, 1804.  Peaouariaa.— <-H.!i!!.i.-  (1696)  iti  Mar- 
gry,  Dec.,  V,  124,  1883.  Pacuariaa.— Jefferys,  Kr. 
Doms.,  pt.  1,  map,  1761.  Peoiraa. — Hunter,  Narr., 
17M,  1823.  Peola. — Long,  Kxped.  Rocky  Mt-  .  II, 
285, 1828.  Peonaa.— Sen.  M ise.  Doc.  53,  45th  Cong. , 
3d ww., 73. 1879.  Paoniea— Porter (1829)ouoted by 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  III.  592,  1853.  Peoraa.— 
Writer  of  1812  quoted  by  Sehoolcraft,  Ibid.,  555, 
Peoriani.— Knox  (1792)  in  Am. St.  Papers, Ind.  Aff., 
1,319.1832.  Paoriaa.— Joutel  (1 687)1  nMargry.Di-c., 
111,481, 1878.  Peouarewi. — Shea,  Rel.de  la  Mission 
du  Miss.,  26.  1881,  Peouahaa. — Homann  Heirs' 
Map,  1756.  PeouariuB. — Jefferys,  Ft.  Doma.,  pt.  1, 
138,  1761.  Peouaroua  — Gravier  (co.  1680)  in  Shea, 
Early  Voy.,  116,  1861.  Peouoaria.— La  Salle  (1681 ) 
in  Margry.  Dec..  11,  134,  1877.  Pooueria.— La  Salle 
( 1682),  Ibid.,  201.  Peouria.— Alloue*  (1680),  ibid.. 
96.  Paouryaa.— Vater.  Mlth..  pt.  3,  sec.  3, 351. 1816. 
Ferouacca.— Marqnette(ea.l673).  Discov.,349, 1698. 
Perouaaca.— I  bid . .  333.  Peroueria.— Joutel  ( 1688 )  in 
French,  HisLColl.La..  1.185,1846.  Pianriaa.— Im- 
lav,  West,  Ter..  290, 1797.  Piaatiaa.— Smith  (1785) 
mioted  by  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  555, 1853. 
Pioriaa.— Bouciuet  (1764)  qaoted  by  Jefferson. 
Notes,  113.  1825.  Piouaroua.- Gravier  (1701)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  II,  88.  1875.  Proaaria.— 
Mors.-.  Hist.  N.  Am.,  256.  1776.  Proneaeaa.— \m 
Salle  (co.  1682)  quoted  In  Hist.  Mag.,  1st  s.,  v,  197, 
1861.  ProneToa.— Hennepin,  New  Dlscov.,  310, 
1698.  Prouaria.— Coxc,  Camlana,  map,  1741. 

Pepatlenok  (P,e/paLhi6.t,  'the  fivers'). 
A  gens  of  the  Tenaktak  (q.  v.) . — Boa-  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  331,  1897. 

Pcpawitlenok  {Pi/patciundx,  'the  fly- 
ers'). A  gens  of  the  Klaskino,  a  Kwa- 
kiutl  tribe.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895, 
329,  1897. 

Pepegewinains  (Chippewa: pipikiuw"i; 
'pigeon-hawk.'— Gerard).  A  gens  or  so- 
ciety of  the  Chippewa  and  also  of  the  Ot- 
tawa.— Tanner,  Narr.,  314,  1830. 

Pepikokia.  An  Algonquian  tribe  or 
band  mentioned  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century  as  a  division  of  the  Miami. 
In  1718  both  they  and  the  Piankashaw 
were  mentioned  as  villages  of  the  Wea. 
That  the  relation  lietween  these  three 
groups  was  intimate  is  evident.  They 
were  located  on  the  Wabash  by  Chauvi- 
gnerie (1736)  and  by  other  writers  of  the 
period.  They  are  spoken  of  in  1695  as 
Miamis  of  Maramek  r.,  that  is,  the  Kala- 
mazoo. A  letter  dated  1701  (Margrv, 
Dee.,  iv,  592,  1880)  indicates  that  they 
were  at  that  time  in  Wisconsin.  Chau- 
vignerie says  that  Wea,  Piankashaw, 
and  Pepikokia  "are  the  same  nation, 
though  in  different  villages,"  and  that 
"the  devices  of  these  Indians  are  the 
Serpent,  the  Deer,  and  the  Small  Acorn." 
They  were  sometimes  called  Nation  de  la 
(true,  as  though  the  crane  was  their 
totem.    They  disappear  from  history 
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S/eviW  *h**'nee  village  on  Susquehanna  r  at 

coiui.!--\Vri^ro(  1695  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist  .  ix.    the  mouth  of  Pequea  cr.,  in  Lancaster 


before  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  and 
may  have  become  incorporated  in  the 
Piankashaw,  whose  principal  village  was 
on  the  Wabash  at  the  junction  of  the 
Vermilion.  (j.  m.) 

KipikavrL-St  Cosmo*  1699)  in  Shea,  Rel.  delaMis- 
siondu  Miss..  17.  1861.  Kipikawi.— St  CogM 
1699)  in  Shea.  Early  Voy  Miss..  50  1861  Kipi- 
kuakrri.-St  Cosine  (1699)  in  Shea,  Rel.  de  la  Mis- 
sion du  ML*».,  18,  Pegoucoquiaa -Memoir  of 
1701  in  Marxry.  Dee.,  IV.  592,  18*0.  Pe^piookxa.-- 
Coxe,  Carolana.  12.  1741  Pepepoake.TLa  Salle 
( 1682  in  Marjrry,  Dee..  II.  216. 1877.  Pepiooquia..- 
Bacuueville  de  la  Potherie  iv.  56.  1 » 
coquis.-Writcr  of  1695  in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Si.  1855.  Pepikoki*.-lA  Salle  (1683)  in  MargTV. 
Dec.,  II.  319.  1877.  PepikokU.-Baequeville  de  a 
Potherie.  n.  261.  1753  Ke- 
lvin 40  1899.  Pepikoukia.— Tailhan.PerwtMem.. 
S  1*4.  Petikokia..-Chanvigiierie  (1736)  in  N. 
7.  Doe?  Col.  HiM..  IX.  1057,  1855  PetiUcotiaa.- 
Memoir  (1718).  ibid..  891.  Pettikokiaa-Chauvi- 
gnerie  (1736)  quoted  by  SchooleraJt,  Ind.  Tribes, 
in.  555  1853.  Tepiooaa.— Longucull  (l*o2)  in  N.  \ . 
Doc.  Col.  Hint..  X.  246.  1R58  (identical?). 

Pequaock.    See  Pooquaw. 
Pequawket  (a  name  of  disputed  etymol- 
ogy, the  most  prolxable  rendering,  accord- 
ing to  Gerard,  being  4at  the  hole  in  the 
ground,'  from  pekwakik).    A  tribe  of  the 
Abnaki  confederacv,  formerly  living  on 
the  headwaters  of  Saco  r.  and  about 
Lovell's  pond,  in  Carroll  co.,  N.  H.,  and 
Oxford  c0.,  Me.    Their  principal  village, 
called  Pequawket,  was  about  the  pres- 
ent Fryeburg,  Me.    The  tribe  is  famous 
for  a  battle  fought  in  1725  near  the  vil- 
lage, between  about  50  English  under 
Capt  Lovewell  and  80  Indians,  the  entire 
force  of  the  tribe,  under  their  chief,  Pau- 
gus.    Both  leaders  were  killed,  together 
with  36  of  the  English  and  a  large  part  of 
the  Indian  force.    By  this  loss  the  Pe- 
quawket were  so  weakened  that,  together 
with  the  Arosaguntacook,  they  soon  after 
withdrew  to  the  sources  of  Connecticut  r. 
After  being  here  for  a  short  while,  the 
Arosaguntacook  removed  to  St  Francis 
in  Canada,  while  the  Pequawket  re- 
mained on  the  Connecticut,  where  they 
were  still  living  under  their  chief  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.    Some  of  them 
f»eem  to  have  found  their  way  back  to 
their  old  home  some  time  after  the  Love- 
well  fight  (J.  M.) 
Pirwiki  —  Kendall,  Trav.,  Ill,  173.  1809  (correct 
BE).    Paquakig.-<}yles  (1721,)  in  Me.  Hist  Soc. 
Coll   III  358.1H53.   Peckwalket. — Sullivan  in  N.  H. 
Hist'  8<»c.  Coll..  I.  27,  1824.   PegSakki— French 
letter  (1721)  in  Maw.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.  vim. 
262   1819.   Pegouakky.— Vandreiiil  (1721)  in  N.V 
Doc.  Col.  Hist..  IX. 904. 1855.  Pegwacket.-I>ciii*on 
(1676)  in  Me.  Hist.  Hoc.  Coll..  I.  223,  1**5.  Peg 
--•A -Georgetown  treaty  (1717  >,  ibid.,  in.  3*3. 
Perwackuk. — Martin (1676),  ibid., I,  223,  1 
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dull.  Trav..  in.  173. 1809.  Piggwacket.— Symmea 
(ca  1725)qnoted  bvDrake.Bk.Inds.,bk.3,131,1848. 
Pigocket— Jefferys,  Fr.  Do  ins.,  pt.  1.  123.  1761. 
Piguachet.— McKeen  in  Me.  Hist. Soc.  Coll..  m,  324, 
1H53.  Pigwachet— Sullivan  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  1st »..  ix.  210.  1N04.  Pigwacket.— Penhallow 
(1798)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  i.  20.  1824.  Pig- 
wackitt— Wendell  ( 1749)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
TL  542.  1855.  Pigwocket.— Portsmouth  treaty 
(1713)  In  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  VI,  '250.  1859.  Pig- 
woket.-Drake,  Bk.  Ind*.,  bk.  3.  135,  1848. 
wolket.— Kendall.  Trav.  .in.  173.1*09. 
Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ill,  358,  note.  1X53. 
Pequea  (Piqua,  'dust,'    'ashes').  A 


Pegwaggitt-Wintlirop  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.. 
i    .7  ]>  I    Ptgwaketn -Kidder  In  Me.  Hist.  S<«-. 
Toll     vi    £C>,  1859.     Pebqwoktt —  Drake,  Ind. 
Chron  .  173.  1X36.    PequakeU.— Drake,  Hk.  Inds., 
x   1848     Pequaquaukea.— Potter  in  Schoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tribes.  V.  222,  1855.    Pequauket  —  Writer  in 
N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  V.  207.  1837.    Pequawett  - 
WllllsinMc.  Hist. S0C.C0II..IV.  109.1856.  Pequaw 
ket.— Pike  (1703)  inN.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  in,  51 , 
1M2     Pickpocket— Pike  (1704),  ibid..  51.  Pick 
waeket  -DocTof  1749 in  Me.  Hist.  Soc  Coll..  iv.  155, 
1856.    PukwockeV— N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll    I.  27, 


co.,  Pa.  It  was  settled  by  the  tribe  on 
its  removal  from  the  S.  about  the  year 
1694,  and  abandoned  about  1730  for  an- 
other location.  (J.  m.  ) 
Pequa.— Le wis  (1824)  quoted  by  Day,  l'enn..  208, 
1K43.  Pequea. — Barton.  New  Views,  xxxii,  1798. 
Pequehan.— Evans  (1707)  quoted  by  Day,  op.  eit, 
881.  Piqua  Town.— Johnston  (1812)  in  Am.  St. 
Papers,  Ind.  Afl..  I,  807, 1832.  Piqued.— Putnam, 
Mid.  Tenn.,  365.  1859. 

Peqnen.  An  unidentified  pueblo  in 
New  Mexico  in  1598.— Oflate  (1598)  in 
Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  103,  1871. 

Pequimmit  A  village  of  Christian  In- 
dians near  Stoughton,  Norfolk  co.,  Mass., 
in  1658.— Homer  (ca.  1798)  in  Mass.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll.,  1st  8.,  v,  267,  1806. 

Pequot  (contr.  of  Paquatauog,  'destroy- 
ers.'—Trumbull).    An  Algonquian  tribe 
of  Connecticut.   Before  their  conquest  by 
the  English  in  1637  they  were  the  most 
dreaded  of  the  southern  New  England 
tribes.  They  were  originally  but  one  peo- 
ple with  the  Mohegan,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  term  Pequot  was  unknown  until 
applied  by  the  eastern  coast  Indiansto  this 
body  of  Mohegan  invaders,  who  came 
down  from  the  interior  shortly  before  the 
arrival  of  the  English.    The  division  into 
two  distinct  tribes  seems  to  have  been  ac- 
complished by  the  secession  of  Uncas,  who, 
in  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  Sassacus, 
afterward  known  as  the  greatchief  of  the 
Pequot,  withdrew  into  the  interior  with  a 
small  body  of  followers.    This  body  re- 
tained the  nameof  Mohegan,  and  through 
the  diplomatic  management  of  Uncas 
acquired  such  prominence  that  on  the 
close  of  the  Pequot  war  their  claim  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  territory  formerly  sub- 
ject to  Sassacus  was  recognized  by  the 
colonial  government.    The  real  territory 
of  the  Pequot  was  a  narrow  strip  of  coast 
in  New  London  co.,  extending  from  Nian- 
tic  r.  to  the  Rhode  Island  boundary, 
comprising  the  present  towns  of  New 
London,  Groton,  and  Stonington.  They 
also  extended  a  few  miles  into  Rhode 
Island  to  Wecapaug  r.  until  driven  out 
by  the  Narraganset  about  1635.  This 
country  had  been  previously  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Niantic,  whom  the  Pequot 
invaded  from  the  N.  and  forced  from  their 
central  position,  splitting  them  into  two 
l>odies,  thenceforth  known  as  Eastern  and 
Western  Niantic.    The  Eastern  Niantic 
put  themselves  under  the  protection 
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the  Narraganset,  whilethe  western  branch 
became  subject  to  the  Pequot  and  were 
settled  on  their  w.  border.  The  conquer- 
ors rapidly  extended  their  dominion  over 
the  neigh  I  m  >r  i  ngtri  bes,  so  t  hat  j  ust  pre  vious 
to  the  Pequot  war  Sassacus  was  the  head 
over  26  sutx>rdinate  chiefs  and  claimed 
control  over  all  Connecticut  e.  of  Con- 
necticut r.  and  the  coast  westward  to  the 
vicinity  of  Guilford  or  New  Haven,  while 
all  of  Long  Island  except  the  extreme  w. 
part  was  also  under  his  dominion.  Nearly 
all  of  this  territory,  excepting  Long  Island, 
was  claimed  by  tineas,  the  Mohegan  chief, 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Pequot  At  the 
period  of  theirgreatest  strength  the  Pequot 
probably  numbered  at  least  3,000  souls, 
but  have  been  estimated  much  higher. 

By  the  murder  of  a  trader  who  had 
treated  them  harshly,  followed  by  several 
other  acts  of  hostility,  the  Pequot  became 
involved  in  a  war  with  the  colonists  in  1637. 
Through  the  influence  of  Roger  Williams 
and  of  Uncas  the  English  secured  the  as- 
sistance, or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of  the 
neighboring  tribes,  and  then  marched 
against  the  Pequot  Their  principal  fort, 
near  Mystic  r.,  was  surprised  and  set  on 
fire,  and  probably  600  Pequot  men, 
women,  and  children  perished  in  the 
flames  or  were  shot  down  while  trying  to 
escape.  This  terrible  slaughter  so  crip- 
pled the  Pequot  that  after  a  few  desper- 
ate but  unsuccessful  efforts  at  resistance 
they  determined  to  separate  into  small 
parties  and  abandon  their  country.  8ome 
went  to  Long  Island,  others  fled  to  the 
interior,  while  a  large  party  headed  by 
Sassacus  attempted  to  reach  the  Mohawk, 
but  were  intercepted  near  Fairfield,  Conn., 
and  almost  the  entire  party  were  killed 
orcaptured.  The  prisoners  became  slaves 
to  the  colonists  or  were  sold  into  the 
West  Indies.  The  few  who  escaped  to 
the  Mohawk,  including  Sassacus,  were  put 
to  death  by  that  tribe.  The  scattered 
fugitives  were  shot  down  wherever  found 
by  the  neighboring  tribes,  until  the  sur- 
vivors at  last  came  in  and  asked  for 
mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  English.  A 
party  of  70  had  previously  made  submis- 
sion to  the  Narraganset"  and  become  a 
part  of  that  tribe. 

In  1638  thesurrendered  Pequot  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  Mohegan,  Narragan- 
set, and  Niantic,  and  forbidden  longer  td 
call  themselves  Pequot.  Although  it  has 
l>een  customary  to  regard  the  Pequot  as 
exterminated  in  this  war,  such  was  far 
from  being  the  case.  They  numbered 
3,000  or  more  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  and  only  about  700  or  800 are  known 
to  have  been  killed.  The  rest  joined 
other  tribes  or  finally  submitted  to  the 
English.  Several  years  afterward  a  Pe- 
quot chief  was  found  living  on  Delaware 
r.,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that 
many  others  had  found  refuge  with  the 


Mahican  and  other  western  tribes.  In 
June  1637,  after  the  dispersion  of  the 
tribe,  those  about  New  Haven  and  on 
Long  Island  were  reported  to  number  350 
warriors,  or  about  l,250soul8.  Those  por- 
tioned out  among  the  friendly  tribes  in 
September  1638,  numl)ered  200  warriors, 
with  their  families,  or  about  700  in  all. 
Of  these,  one-half  went  to  the  Mohegan, 
80  warriors  to  the  Narraganset,  and  20 
warriors  to  the  Niantic.  They  occupied 
six  separate  villages  among  these  tribes, 
in  addition  to  those  villages  which  were 
occupied  jointly.  At  the  same  time  there 
were  a  large  number  on  Long  Island  who 
remained  there  in  subjection  to  the  Eng- 
lish; others  were  in  the  vicinity  of  New- 
Haven  and  among  the  Nipmuc  and  neigh- 
boring tribes;  many  were  scattered  as 
slaves  among  the  English  settlements, 
and  others  had  been  sent  to  the  West 
Indies. 

The  Pequot  who  had  been  given  to  the 
Indian  allies  of  the  colonists  were  treated 
so  harshly  by  their  masters  that  it  was 
finally  necessary,  in  1655,  to  gather  them 
into  two  villages  near  Mystic  r.,  in  their 
old  country,  and  place  them  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  colonial  government 
Here  they  numbered  about  1,500  in  1674. 
They  decreased  rapidly,  as  did  the  other 
tribes,  and  in  1762  the  remnant  num- 
bered 140  souls,  living  in  Maushantuxet, 
at  I  jpil  van! ,  Conn.  In  1 832  these  were  re- 
duced to  about  40  mixed-bloods,  who  still 
occupied  their  reserve  and  cherished  the 
old  hatred  of  the  Mohegan,  who  lived  a 
few  miles  distant.  It  appears  from  an 
article  by  Prince  ana  Speck  (Am. 
Anthrop.,  Apr.  1903)  that  there  are  still 
in  Connecticut  about  100  persons  of 
Pequot-Mohegan  blood.  A  colony  of 
about  50  individuals  of  this  group  are 
employed  chiefly  as  farm  and  factory 
workers  a  few  miles  s.  of  Norwich;  the 
others  live  in  adjacent  towns.  About  25, 
according  to  Speck  (inf'n,  1907),  are  still 
on  the  old  Groton  tract  near  Ledyard 
and  keep  themselves  distinct  from  the 
Mohegan,  but  they  retain  practically 
nothing  of  their  former  culture.  The  fol- 
lowing were  Pequot  villages:  Aukum- 
bumsk,  Cosattuck,  Cuppunaugunnit, 
Mangunckakuck,  Maushantuxet  Mystic, 
Nameaug,  Paupattokshick,  Pawcatuck, 
Sauquonckackock,  Stonington,  Tatuppe- 
quauog,  and  Weinshauks.  (j.  m.) 

Maquot.— Randolph  (1676)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.Col.  Hint., 
ill,  242  1853.  Pakauda.— McKenncy  and  Hall. 
Ind.  Tribes,  m,  79, 1861.  Paquatauof— Trumbull, 
lnd.  Name*  Conn.,  SO.  1881.  Peacott  —  Reeord  of 
1645  quoted  by  Drake.  Bk.  Tnds.,  I>k.  2,  91.  1W. 
Peaquitt.— Parker  (16641  in  Maw.  Hist  8oc.  Coll., 
4th  a..  VII,  446,  1866.  Paaauoda.— Johnaon  (1654). 
ibid..  2d  b.,  IV.  28,  1816.  Peaquota.— Doe.  of  1638 
quoted  by  Drake.  Bk.  Inds..  bk.  2.  61.  1848.  Pa- 
coatea.-Dudley  (1631)  in  K.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  IV, 
22ft,  1834.  P«*»ata  -Window  (lh87)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soe.  Coll..  4th  8.,  VI.  164,  1863.  Peooda  — .Johnson 
(1664).  ibid.,  2d  s..  II,  «rt.  1814.  PaeoiUa.— Stanton 
1676)  in  H  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  XIV,  715, 188S.  Pa- 
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cojU  —  Ibid.  PecotU  —  Record  of  1644  quoted  by 
Drake, Bk. lnd*..bk.  2, 90. 1*1*.  Poequots  — Kawwii 
(1663 i in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec.,  1.517.  1H.VJ.  Pegod.— John- 
son >  1654)  in  Mush.  Hlnt.Soc.Coll.,  2d  a.vit.46,  1818. 
Pekaah  —  Prince  (1631),  ibid..  26.  Pekoata  —  Win- 
throp(163I).  ibid..  4th  a,  Ill,  312, 1856.  Pekoct.— 
Ew>pu»  Treaty  ( 1665)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xm, 
401. 1*81.  P«kot-Peter(ca.lti39tlnMas!-.Hi«t.8oc. 
Coll..  4th  ».,vf,  105.  18fi3  PekSatjaks.-Mnurault, 
Abnakis,  3.  1866.  Pequanti.-Vincent  (1638)  in 
Mas*.  Hi<t.Soe.  Coll.. 3d  *..vi,35, 1837.  Pequatit- 
William*  (1637).  ibid..  4th  »..  vi.  200. 1863.  Pequa- 
toa*  -Mnp  of  1659  cited  by  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribr-n.vi.116,  1W.  Pequatoo«.-<  »p.ly.  k  i  H.tO .  in 
N  Y.  Doc.Col.  Hist.,  If.  141. 1858.  Pequatt. -Writer 
of  1654  quoted  by  Trumbull,  Conn..  I.  326.  ]si\ 
Pequeata.— I'nderhill  (1638)  In  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  3d*.,  VI,  8.  1837.  Pequenta-Trcaty(164f>), 
ibi.l  ,4ths.,  III.  438. 1856.  PequenU.-Prin.-et  ltSSS), 
Ibid  .  2d  VII.  98.  1818.  Pequetans  -Vincent 
(l^ls).ibid.,8da..  vi.40.  1K37.  Pequets.— Vincent 
(1638),  ibid.,  35.  Pequett.-Brewster  (1650).  ibid., 
4th  vil,  70.  1865  Pequid  -Lc<  hford  (16411, 
Ibid.,  3d*.,  III.  103. 1833.  Pequims.-I'rin.e  (1632). 
ibid..2ds..Vil,58.1818.  Pequin.-WilliumM  1.137). 
ibid  .  3<1  n..  IX.  301.1846.  Pequite  — 4'oddlnjrtoii 
(1651..  ibid..  4th  s.,  vil.  282,  1865.  Pequitooe;  - 
William*  quoted  by  Vater,  Mith..  pt.3,  so.-.  3.37s, 
1816.  Pequitts. -Gardiner  (1636)  in  Maw.  Hi>t. 
Sor.  Coll..  4th  b.,  vil,  53,  1865  Pequoadt  —  Caul 
kins  Hist.  Norwich,  49,  1*66.  Pequod.— Nowell 
(1637)  in  Maw.  Hist.  8oe.  Coll..  4th  vn.  325  1*65 
Pequoida— Maeaulcy.  N.  Y..  II,  225,  1829.  Pe- 
quoiM.— Goodwin  (1653»  in  Mass.  libit.  Soc.  Coll., 
4th  s..  VII,  48.  1865  Pequoita.— Downing  (K37 ... 
ibid. .vi. 48,  1863.  Pequote  — Downing  (1654).  ibid.. 
83.  Pequotoh.  —  Stuyvesant  (1650),  ibid..  533. 
PequoU— Vane  (1636).  ibi.l..  5«2.  Pequoyts  — 
Hooker(1637),ibid.,388.  Pequta— Williams  11636), 
ibid..  3d  I.  159.  1825.  Psqatt.— Gardiner  ( 1636), 
ibid.,  4th  K.,  VII,  57.  1«65  Pequttoog  Williams 
(fa.  1643)  quoted  by  Trumbull,  Ind.  Name*  Conn., 
50.  18.S1.  Peanuts. —Williams  icn.  1613)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  V,  103,  1806.  Pequuttoog — 
Wtlliams(  1643),  ibid.,  111,205,  1794.  PeqvaU.--.Map 
of  1616  in  N.  Y.  Dim".  Col.  Hist.,  1, 1856.  Peqwit  — 
Gardiner  (1650)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. Coll.,  4th  s..  vn. 
59.  1865.  Bickenames.— Dutch  deed  (littt)  quoted 
by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R..  83.  1872. 

Pequottink.  A  village  of  the  Moravian 
Delaware*  established  in  17S8  ou  then, 
bank  of  Huron  r. ,  near  the  present  Milan, 
Erie  Co.,  Ohio.  It  was  still  occupied  in 
1805. 

Hew  Balem.-Loskiel,  Hint.  Mi  salons  map.  1794. 
Pequottink— Harris,  Tour,  135,  1805.  Petquot- 
tink  -Loskiel.  op.  clt.  Pettquottang .-Zcisberger 
(1786),  Diary,  234,  275,  1886  (tnestream). 

Pera.  A  tribe  mentioned  by  McKenney 
and  Hall  (Ind.  Tribes,  in,  81, 1854),  with 
' '  Xaanst,  Naichoas,  Ouadiches,  Cabinoioa, 
Mentous,  Ozotheoa,  Dogenga,  Panivaeha, 
and  Panalosa,"  as  if  one  of  the  tribes 
mentioned  by  early  French  explorers  in 
the  southwestern  plains.  Unidentified. 

Perage  (Pe-ra-ge).  A  prehistoricpue- 
blo  claimed  by  certain  clans  of  the  Tewa 
inhabitants  of  Ban  Ildefonso  to  have  been 
inhabited  bv  their  ancestors.  Its  ruins 
lie  a  few  rods  froin  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  about  1  m.  w.  of  San  Ilde- 
fonso pueblo,  N.  Mex. — Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  78,  1892;  Hewett 
in  Bull.  32,  B.  A.  E.,  17,  1907. 

Percoanon.    See  Poquomn. 

Perebluk.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage at  Port  Clarence,  Alaska.— 1 1th  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  162,  1893. 

Perforated  atones.  A  name  applied  to 
certain  forms  of  prehistoric  objects  the 
purpose  of  which  is  not  fully  determined, 


but  so  much  is  known  or  safely  assumed 
with  respect  to  the  majority  of  those  in 
collections  that  they  may  lie  removed 
from  the  problematical  class  without  dan- 
ger of  serious  error.  It  is  intended  here 
to  refer  only  to  such  perforated  objects  as 
may  not  with  safety  be  regarded  as  spin-, 
die  whorls,  drill  disks,  sinkers,  ear  orna- 
ments, and  beads.  Perforated  stones  are 
widely  distributed  over  the  country,  but 
are  not  found  in  considerable  numbers 
save  in  s,  California,  where  they  are  very 
numerous  and  display  considerable  diver- 
sity of  form  and  size.  They  are  found 
with  burials  and  also  on  occupied  sites 
generally,  and  are  made  of  stone  of 
many  varieties  and  of  differing  degrees  of 
hardness.  A  prevailing  form  throughout 
the  country  is  somewhat  ring-like,  and 
the  name  "doughnut-stone,"  sometimes 
applied,  issuffieiently  descriptive.  Many 
of  them  are  only  ordinary  water-worn 
pebbles  or  lx>wlders,  un  worked  except  for 
the  hole  drilled  through  the  shortest  di- 
ameter or  for  some  slight  alteration  in  the 
direction  of  greater  symmetry,  others  are 
of  various  degrees  of  elaboration,  and  a 
few  show  incised  decorative  lines.  Few 
are  finished,  however,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  suggest  decidedly  that  they  were  other 
than  mere  objects  of  common  use.  It  is 
not  assumed  that  all  of  these  perforated 
objects  served  like  or  even  kindred  pur- 
poses, and  similar  objects  are  known  to 
nave  been  used  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  for  club-heads,  hammers,  sinkers, 
missiles,  as  weights  for  digging  sticks,  in 
playing  games,  etc.  The  California  speci- 
mens, however,  on  account  of  the  uni- 
formity of  their  essential  features  and  the 
very  general  traces  of  wear,  may  well  lie 
regarded  as  having  served  a  single  pur- 
pose, and  that  a  practical  one.  Thev 
vary  from  highly  conical  or  globular 
forms  to  tlattish  rings  or  disks,  and  in 
size  from  such  as  might  have  served  as 
beads  to  others  weighing  3  or  4  pounds. 
The  majority  are  of  medium  or  large  size. 
The  perforation  is  usually  somewhat 
hicomcal  and  a  little  larger  at  one  end 
than  at  the  other,  and  varies  from  A  t<«  \\ 
in.  in  diameter  at  the  narrowest  part.  In 
most  eases  the  perforation  is  polished  or 
worn  smooth  by  use  and  in  such  a  way  as 
practically  todemonstrate  that  the  objects 
were  mounted  on  sticks  or  handles,  and 
that  thus  mounted  they  were  subjected 
to  prolonged  usage  as  implements.  It 
is  further  observed  that  one  face  of  the 
flattish  forms  became  polished  in  this  use 
from  the  perforation  outward  to  the  i>e- 
riphery,  and  the  globular  and  conical  ones 
for  an  inch  or  more  outward  and  down- 
ward from  the  opening.  This  use  was  so 
gentle  and  involved  surfaces  so  soft  that  a 
nigh  polish  resulted,  without  the  least 
tendency  to  abrade  or  roughen.  In  fact 
this  polishing  is  just  such  as  would  res»'u 
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from  continued  contact  with  the  hand 
renting  on  the  perforated  stone  in  wield- 
ing a  digging  stick  on  which  it  served  as 
a  weight.  The  fact  that  this  wear  occurs 
always  on  the  side  of  the  smaller  open- 
ing seems  to  indicate  that  the  stones  were 
slipped  down  on  a  shaft  until  arrested  by 
an  enlargement,  enough  of  the  shaft  re- 
maining above  for  a  hand-hold.  That 
most  ot  these  stones  served  in  this  man- 
ner as  weights  for  digging  sticks  may  be 
regarded  as  practically  demonstrated. 
The  smaller,  toy-like  specimens  were 
probably  employed  by  children  or  were 
made  especially  for  burial  with  the  dead. 
It  is  noted  that  the  periphery  of  some  of 
the  discoidal  forms  snows  traces  of  rough 
usage,  such  as  would  result  from  employ- 
ment as  hammers,  but  this  may  be  the 
result  of  usage  not  originally  intended. 

Consult  Henshaw,  Perforated  Stones, 
Bull.  2,  B.  A.  E.,  1887;  Meredith  in  Moore- 
bead's  Prehist.  Impls.,  1900;  Powers  in 
Oont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  1877;  Putnam  in 
Rep.  Surv.  West  100th  Merid.,  vn,  1879; 
Rau  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  xxn,  1876; 
Schumacher  in  11th  Rep.  Pea  body  Mus., 
1878;  Yates  in  Moorehead's  Prehist. 
Impls.,  1900.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Perforating  implements.  See  Awlx, 
Ihrilh  and  Drilling. 

Perignak.  A  Sidarumiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Seahorse  ids.,  near  Pt  Belcher, 
Alaska  (11th  Census,  Alaska,  162,  1893). 
Cf.  Pernyu. 

Perigua.  A  former  Papago  village  s.  of 
the  Rio  (tila,  in  s.  Arizona;  pop.  400  in 
1863. 

Del  Pirique. — Bailey  in.  Ind.  Aff.  Kep.,  206,  1H58. 
Perifna. — Browne,  Apache  Country,  291,  1*69. 
Periqua.— Poston  in  Ind.  Aff.  Kep.  1868,  8X5.  1H64. 
Pirigua.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  19, 1863. 

Perinimo.  A  former  Papago  village, 
probably  in  Pima  co.,  s.  Ariz.,  having  46 
families  in  1865. 

Perinimo. -Davidson  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  lltf,  1866. 
Piaanomo.— Bailey,  ibid.,  208,  1H58. 

Periodioala.  The  first  periodical  printed 
in  any  of  the  North  American  Indian 
languages  was  the  Cherokee  Phanix,  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  English  and  Cbero- 
kee,  edited  by  Elias  Boudinot  (q.  v. ),  a  na- 
tive Indian,  and  published  in  Georgia  at 
New  Echota,  the  capital  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  from  Feb.  21,  1828,  to  Oct.  1835. 
A  religious  magazine  printed  entirely  in 
Cherokee,  called  the  Clierokee  Me&enger, 
edited  by  Evan  Jones  and  J.  Bushyhead, 
was  issued  in  twelve  numl>ers  from  the 
Baptist  Mission  Press  at  Park  Hill,  Ind. 
T.,  between  Aug.  1844,  and  May  1846; 
and  a  new  series  under  the  same  title, 
edited  by  J.  Buttrick  Jones,  appeared  in 
1858,  but  was  soon  discontinued.  On 
Sept.  26,  1844,  the  first  number  of  the 
Cherokee  Adrorate  was  published  at  Tahle- 
quah,  Ind.  T.  This  was  a  weekly  news- 
paper, published  every  Saturday  morning, 
half  in  English  and  half  in  Cherokee. 


The  first  series  was  discontinued  in  Sept. 
1853.  A  new  series  was  begun  in  1870, 
and  a  third  series  in  1876.  Of  it,  Mooney 
(19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ill,  1900)  says:  "  It 
is  still  continued  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Nation,  printed  in  both  languages 
and  distributed  free  at  the  expense  of  the 
Nation  to  those  unable  to  read  English— 
an  example  without  parallel  in  any  other 
government. "  The  Cherokee  A Imanac  was 
an  annual  publication  for  many  years. 

The  first  number  of  a  small  semi- 
monthly or  monthly  newspaper  in  the 
Shawnee  language,  called  Shau-wau- 
nou*  Ketauthwau  (Shawnee  Sun),  was 
published  from  the  Shawnee  Baptist 
Mission  Press,  Ind.  T.,  on  Mar.  1,  1835, 
and  was  continued  under  the  editorship 
of  Johnston  Lykins  until  1839,  when  it 
was  discontinued.  This  was  the  first 
newspaper  printed  entirely  in  an  Indian 
language.  In  the  Seneca  language  the 
Rev.  Asher  Wright  edited  a  small  maga- 
zine called  Xe  Jaguhmgoagetgvathah,  or 
The  Mental  Elevator,  of  which  were 
printed  at  the  Buffalo  Creek  and  Catta- 
raugus reservations  in  New  York  from 
Nov.  30,  1841,  to  Apr.  15,  1850,  nineteen 
numbers  in  all. 

The  fourth  Indian  language  to  have  a 
newspaper  of  its  own  was  the  Dakota. 
In  Nov.  1850,  the  first  number  of  Dakota 
Tawnxitku  Kin,  or  the  Dakota  Friend, 
was  published  in  Santee  Dakota  and  Eng- 
lish, edited  by  G.  H.  Pond,  and  printed 
at  St  Paul,  Minn.  The  paper  was  issued 
monthly  until  Aug.  1852.  Another  news- 
paper, called  Iapi  Oaye  (The  Word- Car- 
rier), in  Santee  and  Yankton  Dakota, 
was  started  in  May  1871,  and  has  been 
continued  monthly  under  successive  edi- 
tors at  Greenwood,  8.  Dak.,  and  at  the 
Santee  agency,  Nebr.,  the  present.  (1907) 
editor  being  Rev.  A.  L.  Riggs.  In  Jan. 
1878,  the  Niobrara  Mission  issued  the  first 
number  of  a  monthly  paper  called  Anpao, 
The  Day  Break,  which  was  printed  mostly 
in  Yankton  Dakota,  and  was  continued 
afterward  at  Madison,  S.  Dak.,  under  the 
title  Anpao  Kin,  The  Daybreak.  The 
Catholic  mission  at  Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak., 
also  publishes  a  monthly  paper  in  the 
Santee  Dakota,  entitled  Sina  Sapa  Wo- 
rekiye  Taeyanpahuj  the  first  numl>er  of 
which  was  issued  m  Feb.  1892,  with  the 
Rev.  Jerome  Hunt,  of  the  Benedictine 
order,  as  editor.  It  is  now  (1907)  in  its 
eleventh  volume. 

The  earliest  periodical  for  the  Chip- 
I>ewa  Indians  was  entitled  Petaubun,  Peep 
of  Day,  published  monthly  at  Sarnia, 
Ont,  'by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hurlburt, 
beginning  in  Jan.  1861.  It  was  in  Eng- 
lish and  Chippewa,  and  was  continued 
through  1862  or  later.  The  Pipe  of  Peace, 
a  Chippewa  newspaper,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  E.  F.  Wilson  in  English  and  Chip- 
pewa, was  published  monthly  at  the 
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Shingwauk  Home  in  Sault  de  Ste  Marie 
from  Oct.  1878,  till  Sept.  1879.  A  fort- 
nightly paper  called  The  Indian  was  pub- 
lished at  Hagersville,  Ont.,  from  Dec.  30, 
1885,  till  Dec.  29, 1886,  the  editor  beiugthe 
chief  Kahkewaquonaby  (Dr  Peter  E. 
Jones).  Although  it  was  printed  mainly 
in  English,  some  Chippewa  articles  were 
included.  There  were,  moreover,  two 
riodicals  in  English  edited  by  the  Rev. 
F.  Wilson,  one  entitled  Oar  Forest 
Children,  published  monthly  at  the 
Shingwauk  Home  from  Feb.  1887,  to 
Sept.  1890,  and  the  other  entitled  The 
Canadian  Indian,  published  monthly  at 
Owen  Sound,  Ont.,  from  Oct.  1890,  to 
Sept.  1891.  Beginning  with  Mar.  1890, 
the  publication  of  "a  monthlv  journal 
[chiefly  in  Chippewa  language1]  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  Franciscan  missions 
among  the  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  In- 
dians," under  the  title  Anishinalte  Ena- 
miad,  was  commenced  at  Harbor  Springs, 
Mich.,  by  Father  Zephyrin  Engelhardt, 
and  is  still  conducted  by  the  Franciscan 
fathers  at  that  place. 

The  periodicals  of  the  Creek  and  Choc- 
taw Indians  begin  with  the  one  called 
Our  Monthly,  printed  almost  entirely  in 
Muskogee,  of  which  the  first  volume  was 
issued  in  manuscript  in  1870-72.  From 
Jan.  1873,  to  Oct  1875,  the  numbers  were 
printed  at  Tullahasse,  Creek  Nation, 
the  editora  being  the  Rev.  W.  S.  ami 
Miss  A.  A.  Robertson.  A  weekly  news- 
pajxT,  The  Vindicator,  "devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chicka- 
saws,"  printed  mostly  in  English,  with 
occasional  articles  in  Choctaw,  was  started 
at  Atoka,  Ind.  T.,  in  1872.  This  paper 
was  united  with  the  Oklalioma  SUtr  about 
1877  and  was  continued  as  the /Star  Vindi- 
cator at  McAlester,  Ind.  T.  In  May 
1876,  another  weekly  newspaper,  entitled 
Indian  Journal,  was  started  at  Muscogee. 
Ind.  T.,  and  published  in  English  and 
Muskogee.  This  paper  was  at  one  time 
the  official  organ  oi  the  Creek  Nation. 
Our  Brother  in  Red,  first  a  monthly  and 
afterward  a  weekly  paper,  printed  in 
English,  Muskogee,  ana  Choctaw,  was 
published  at  Muscogee,  Ind.  T.,  from 
1882  to  1889  or  later.  A  newspaper  called 
The  Indian  Champion,  "Official  Paper  of 
the  Choctaw  Nation,"  written  in  Eng- 
lish and  Choctaw,  was  published  weekly 
at  Atoka,  Ind.  T.,  beginning  in  1884, 
but  was  discontinued  at  the  close  of 
1885.  The  Indian  Missionary,  a  monthly 
pa[>er  in  English,  Choctaw,  and  Musko- 
gee, was  begun  at  Eufaula,  Ind.  T.,  in 
Ang.  1884,  and  continued  at  Atoka. 
Another  weekly  paper,  called  The  Musko- 
gee I'hrrnix,  also  printed  in  English,  Choc- 
taw, and  Muskogee,  began  to  appear  Feb. 
16,  1888,  at  Muscogee,  Ind.  T.  The  In- 
dian Chieftain,  "devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Chiekasaws, 


Seminoles,  Creeks,  and  all  other  Indians 
of  the  Indian  Territory,"  was  published 
weekly  at  Vinita,  Ind!  T.,  from  1882  to 
1888.  The  Indian  Herald  was  published 
weekly  at  Pawhuska,  Osage  Nation,  Ind. 
T.,  from  1875  to  1877  or  later.  The  In- 
dian Moccasin,  published  monthly  at 
Afton,  Ind.  T.,  by  Jeremiah  Hubbard,  a 
native  Indian,  was  begun  in  Jan.  1893, 
and  continued  through  1894. 

Four  periodicals  printed  by  the  Indian 
missions  near  the  Pacific  coast  are  worthy 
of  mention.  One  of  these,  The  Youth's 
ComjMnion,  of  which  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Bou- 
let  was  editor,  a  juvenile  monthly  maga- 
zine, published  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Catholic  mission,  was  set  in 
type,  printed,  and  in  part  was  written  by 
the  pupils  of  the  industrial  boarding 
schools  on  the  Tulalip  res.  in  Snohomish 
co.,  Wash.,  from  May  1881,  to  May  1886. 
Another,  the  Kavdoops  Watm,  is  a  little 
magazine  in  the  Chinook  jargon,  written 
in  stenographic  characters  reproduced  by 
a  mimeograph,  published  irregularly  by 
Father  J.  M.  R.  I  a;  Jeune  at  Kamloops, 
British  Columbia,  from  May  1891,  to 
Dec.  1904.  Another  is  The  Pajwr  that 
Narrates,  a  monthly  printed  for  two  years 
at  Stuart's  Lake,  Brit.  Col.,  in  the  Dene 
syllabic  characters  invented  by  Father 
A.  G.  Morice,  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  in  Oct.  1891.  The  fourth  is 
Itagaga,  printed  in  Nass  and  English  at 
Aiyansh  Mission,  Nass  r.,  Brit.  Col., 
from  June  1893  until  at  least  as  late  as 
Feb.  1895. 

Several  Indian  periodicals  have  been 
published  at  the  Indian  Industrial  School 
at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  among  them  being  Batik 
Keahtah  Toh,  monthlv,  Jan.  1880,  to  Mar. 
1882;  School  News,  monthly,  June  1880. 
to  May  1883,  edited  first  by  Samuel 
Townscnd.  a  1  aw  nee  boy,  and  later  by 
Charles  Kihega,  an  Iowa  Indian  boy; 
The.  MorningStar,  monthly,  Apr.  1882,  to 
Dec.  1887;  Tfie  Red  Man,  "monthly,  Jan. 
1888,  to  June  1900;  The  Indian  Helper, 
weekly,  Aug.  14,  1885,  to  July  6,  1900; 
the  last  two  were  consolidated  under  the 
name  The  Red  Man  and  Helper,  published 
weekly  from  July  13,  1900,  to  July  29, 
1904;  The  Arrow,  weekly,  Sept.  1,  1904, 
and  still  issued. 

Of  a  kindred  nature  are  Tlxe  Moqui  Mis- 
sum  Messenger,  established  bv  Rev.  C.  P. 
Coe,  missionary  among  the  Hopi  of  Ari- 
zona, and  published  first  at  the  Hopi  mis- 
sion in  typewriting  on  a  manifolding  ma- 
chine in  Jan.  1894,  then  printed  atChicago 
until  Apr.  1895; The  Indian  School Journal, 

f rin ted  bvthe  l>ovsof  theChiloceo  Indian 
ndustri.il  School  at  Chilocco,  Okla. ;  The 
Albuquerffue  Indian,  published  monthly 
by  the  Albuquerque  (N.  Mex.)  Indian 
School,  June  1905,  to  May  1906;  The 
Mission  Indian,  published  monthly,  later 
semimonthly,  at  the   Banning  *  I  Cal. ) 
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mission,  from  1885  to  1900;  the  Indian 
Advocate,  published  monthly  by  the  Bene- 
dictine Fathers  of  Sacred  Heart  Mission, 
Okla. ,  beginning  in  Jan.  1889;  The  Sew  In- 
dian, monthly  organ  of  the  Indian  Train- 
ing School  at  Stewart,  Nev.,  beginning  in 
1903;  The  Indian  Advance,  published 
monthly  by  the  Carson  Indian  School, 
Carson,  Nev.,  from  Sept.  1899;  and  two 
magazines  recently  established,  one  The 
Native  American,  published  by  the  Indian 
School  at  Pluenix,  Ariz.,  the  other  The 
Indian  (hUlook,  published  monthly  by 
Rev.  J.  B.  Rounds  at  Darlington,  Okla. 

The  only  periodical  in  the  Greenland 
Eskimo,  entitled  Atuagagdliutit,  an  8-page 
quartopaper,  with  woodcuts,  has  been  pub- 
lished irregularly  at  Nungme  (Godthaab), 
since  Jan.  1861.  (w.  e.) 

Porkoaon,    See  Poauosin. 

Pernyn.  A  Nuwukmiut  Eskimo  Hum- 
mer village  on  the  w.  shore  of  Elson  bay, ' 

close  to  1%  Barrow,  Alaska.  Cf.  Perinak. 
Pergnifk.— Officers  (1849-63)  cited  by  Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alanku,  494,  1906.  Perigaak-  Baker,  ibid. 
Perignax.— Ray  (1885)  quoted  by  Baker,  ibid. 
Fernyu.-Murdocb  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  84. 1892. 

Perquiman.  An  Algonquian  tribe  or 
band  living  in  1700  on  the  n.  side  of  Albe- 
marle sd.,  N.  C. — Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes 
of  the  East,  7,  1894. 

Persimmon  (an  apocopated  form  of  Re- 
nape  pcuilminan,  'driea  fruit,'  i.  e.  fruit 
dried  artificially;  iTompaAmtneu,  'he  (or 
she)  dries  fruit.'  Fruit  dried  spontane- 
ously would  be  postmen,  'dry  fruit.'  The 
word  is  cognate  with  Ni  pissing paxtmlnati, 
a  name  in  that  dialect  for  a  raisin  or  a 
dried  huckleberry;  Cree  paAmlnan,  a 
name  for  any  fruit  dried  artificially.  Ac- 
cording to  J.  P.  Dunn  ( mi" ii,  1907), among 
the  Miami  and  western  Algonquian  tribes 
generally  it  is  piahkemln).  The  fruit  of 
Diottpyros  virginiana,  of  the  Ebenaceae  or 
Ebony  family,  known  also  as  date-plum, 
or  possum-wood.  The  tree  is  found  over  a 
large  part  of  the  United  States  from  Con- 
necticut to  Florida  and  from  Ohio  to 
Texas.  A  species  (l)iospyro$  texana)  is 
known  as  Mexican  persimmon,  black 
persimmon,  chapote,  etc  The  Creole 
name,  plaqueinin,  is  a  corruption  of  Illi- 
nois piakimin  (cf.  Miami  piakkimin).  The 
early  writers  on  the  Virginian  country 
spelled  the  word  in  divers  ways,  as  putch- 
amin  (Capt.  John  Smith,  1632),  pexsem- 
min  (Strachey,  1610-1613),  perrimena 
( 1648),  par simon,  potrimon,  putchimon,  pit- 
chumon,  persimon  (Clayton,  Flora  Virg., 
.  43,  156,  1743).  This  fruit,  which  resem- 
bles a  yellow  plum,  but  is  globular  and 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  exceedingly 
austere  and  astringent  before  maturity, 
and,  as  Capt.  John  Smith  (who  was  the 
first  to  notice  it,  under  the  name  of  put- 
chamin)  observes,  draws  "a  man's  mouth 
awry  with  much  torment";  but,  in  the 
fall,  after  bletting,  and  being  softened  by 
the  frost,  it  becomes  sweet  and  fine-fla- 


vored. In  the  S.  the  fruit  remains  adhe- 
rent to  the  branches  long  after  the  leaves 
have  been  shed  (a  fact  to  which  the  name 
mentioned  by  Smith  alludes),  and,  when 
it  falls  to  the  ground,  is  eagerly  devoured 
by  wild  and  domestic  animals.  It  was 
much  esteemed  by  the  Virginia  Indians, 
who  preserved  it  by  drying  it  upon  matt* 
spread  upon  frames  or  barbecues.  It  is 
from  the  berries  in  the  form  of  prunes 
that  the  name,  after  undergoing  many 
vicissitudes  of  spelling,  has  been  handed 
down  to  us,  that  probably  being  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  fruit  was  locally  first 
seen,  by  the  English  settlers,  in  use  among 
the  Indians.  The  name  of  the  fruit  in  a 
fresh  or  growing  state  (putehamin  or  pit- 
chamin )  became  obsolete  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  quarter  of  the  18th  century. 
The  fruit  is  used  in  the  S.  for  making  a 
beverage  called  "persimmon  (or  si  mmon) 
beer,"  which  is  much  liked  by  country 
folk.  "Persimmon  wine"  is  a  spirituous 
liquor  obtained  by  distilling  persimmon 
beer. 

"Huckleberry  above  the  persimmon" 
is  a  Southern  phrase  meaning  to  excel 
(Bartlett).  "To  rake  up  the  persim- 
mons" is  a  Southern  gambling  term  for 
pocketing  the  stakes,  or  gathering  in  the 
"chips."  "The  longest  pole  knocks 
down  the  most  simmons"  is  a  Southern 
adage  meaning  that  the  strongest  party 
gains  the  day.  "That's  persimmons  "  is 
a  Southernism  for  "that's  fine."  The 
hard  flat  seeds  of  the  persimmon  were 
used  by  the  Algonquian  Indians  of  Vir- 
ginia in  playing  their  mamantuwdkan,  or 
dice  game.  (a.  f.  c.    w.  r.  o.) 

Peruka.   The  Frog  or  Toad  clan  of  San 

Felipe  pueblo,  N.  Alex. 

Po'ruka  haao.— Hodge  in  Am.  Antbrop.,  IX,  3.10, 
1896  {hdtut  =»  'people'). 

Pesawa   (Mtshduxi,  'elk,'  from  which 

comes  the  word  for  'horse.'— W.  J.). 

Given  as  the  Horse  gens  of  the  Shawnee. 
Kecawa.— Wm.JoneMnrn,1906.  Pe-ea-wa'.— Mor- 
gan. Anc.  8oc.,  168, 1877. 

Pescadero  ( Span.  '  fisherman ' ).  A  for- 
mer Yuma  rancheria  on  the  n.  bank  of 
Gila  r.,  s.  w.  Arizona,  visited  by  Anta  and 
Font  in  1775. 

£1  Peacadero.— Anza  and  Font  cited  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  392, 1889. 

Peicadero.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Pima, 
with  237  inhabitants  in  1730.  Situated  in 
n.  Sonora,  Mexico;  definite  locality  un- 
known. 

San  Pablo  del  Pe-^adero,— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
347.1864.  B.  Pablo  Pescadero.— Rivera  (ITS))  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  Ko.  Mex.  States,  I,  613, 1884. 

Pescado  ( contr.  from  Span.  Ojo  Petcado, 
'fish  spring,'  on  account  of  numerous 
small  fish  in  a  spring  there;  native  name 
Heshotatsinan,  or  Heshotatsinakwin, 
'place  of  the  pictographs').  A  Zufii 
summer  village  about  15  m.  k.  of  Zufii 
pueblo,  N.  Mex.  The  pueblo  was  built 
on  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  town, 
on  the  walls  of  which  may  still  be  seen 
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sculptured  pietographa,  whence  the  na- 
tive namo.  See  Mindeleff  iu  8th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  95, 1891. 

He»hoU  Ixina.  — Bandolier  In  Revue  d'Ethnog., 
■JOO.  1H86  (misprint;.  He  aho-ta  Ui' na. — rushing 
in  The  Millstone,  IX.  65.  Ayr.  1H84.  Hc-»ho-ta- 
t*i'  na  awe. — Ibid,  ('peopleofthe  pictured  town'). 
He  tho  U  Ui  nan. — Cu.shiug  in  Itn  Hep.  B.  A.  K.. 
191,  l.V>6.  Heah  o-U  Ui«a  —  Few  lies  in  Jmir.  A  OX. 
Eth.  und  Arch.,  I,  map,  1891.  Heahota  Txinan.— 
Haudelier  in  Arch.  Inst,  Papers,  iv,  333,  1  H'.rj  (re- 
ferring to  the  ruin).  Ojode  Peacado. — QatflQhet  in 
Miig.  Am.  Hi.st.,  '.WO,  Apr.  1H8;>.  Ojo  Percado  — 
Eaton  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tril*'*,  iv.  LMu, 
(misprint).  Ojo  Peacado. — Whipple,  Pac.  It.  K. 
Kep.,  in,  pL  3,  44.  lWi.  Ojo  Peaoado.  — Enstmuu. 
map  in  Schoolcraft,  lnd.  Tribes,  IV,  1*54  (mis- 
print). Peaoado. — Common  map  form.  Piacao  — 
Hiuthcs,  Doniphan's  Expod..  197, 1M*.  Preacado  — 
Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Inds..  127,  1893  (mil* 
print). 

Pcscado.  An  unidentified  tril>ef  spoken 
of  in  1683  by  Juan  Sabeata,  a  Jumano 
Indian  from  the  mouth  of  Conchos  r., 
n.  e.  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  It  was  one  of 
36  tribes,  friendly  to  his  own,  said  by  Sa- 
beata to  live  on  Nueces  r.,  3  days'  journey 
from  his  home  (Mendoza,  Viage,  1683-84, 
MS.  in  Archivo  General).     (h.  s.  b.) 

Peshewah  (Pt-zht'-wa,  The  Lynx).  A 
Miami  chief,  better  known  on  "the  fron- 
tier as  John  B.  Richard ville;  born  on  St 
Marvs  r.,  lnd.,  near  thepresent  Ft  Wayne, 
about  1761.  After  t  lie  death  of  Little  Tur- 
tle the  chiefship  fell  to  Peshewah.  In- 
heriting noble  French  blood  on  his  father's 
side,  his  abilities  were  such,  it  is  said, 
as  well  adapted  him  to  direct  the  affairs 
of  the  Miami.  He  spoke  French  and 
English  fluently,  as  well  as  his  native 
tongue;  and  for  many  years  his  house  on 
the  bank  of  St  Marys  r.,  about  4  m.  from 
Ft  Wayne,  was  known  as  the  abode  of 
hospitality.  At  the  time  Of  his  death, 
Aug.  13,  1841,  Peshewah  was  about  80 
years  of  age  and  was  regarded  as  the 
wealthiest  Indian  in  North  America,  his 
property,  it  is  said,  being  valued  at  more 
than  a  million  dollars.  The  town  of 
Rusaiaville,  Ind.,  takes  its  name,  in  cor- 
rupted form,  from  him.   (c.  t.  j.  i\  D. ) 

Pethla  ('bald  head').  A  band  of  the 
Oglala  Teton  Sionx. 

Pe-cU.— Dorsey  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  220,  1897.   Pe-ala.— Ibid.   Short  hair.  — 

Culbertaon  in  Smithaon.  Rep.  1850, 142,  1851. 

Peshlaptichela    ('short  bald  head'). 

A  Itand  of  the  Oglala  Teton  Sioux. 
Pe  cla  ptcetcela — Dorsey  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  220. 1H97.  Pe  hi'-pU  ei  la.— Havden, 
F.thnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val..  876,  1862  (trans, 
'abort  bair  band').  Pe-ala  pteoala. — Dorsey,  op. 
cit.    Short  hair  hand.— Hayden,  op.  cit. 

Pesqma .    Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 

(irovince  of  Atripuy,  in  the  region  of  the 
ower  Rio  Grande,  in  New  Mexico,  in 
1598. -Oflate  (1698)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Pessacus.  A  noted  chief  of  the  Narra- 
ganset  (1623-77),  brother  of  Mianto- 
nomo.  In  1645-58  war  was  threatened 
between  his  people  and  the  English,  but 
was  avoided  after  much  talk  ami  confer- 


ence, chiefly  by  the  diplomacy  of  Nini- 
gret.  Pessacus"  met  his  death  in  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Mohawk.  The  unlatm- 
ized  form  of  his  name  appears  as  Pes- 
sacks.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Peisemmin.    See  Persimmon. 

Pestles.  Implements  used  by  the  alx>- 
rig^nes  in  combination  with  mortars  and 
grinding  plates  for  pulverizing  foods, 
paints,  ana  other  substances.  The  use  of 
pest  lea  was  general,  and  they  are  still  con- 
stantly employed  by  tribes  retaining  their 
primitive  customs.  They  are  made  of 
atone,  wood,  and  more  rarely  of  other  ma- 
terials. Bowldersand  other  natural  stones 
of  suitable  shape  are  very  generally  em- 
ployed in  the  grinding  work,  and  the  less 
perfectly  adapted  forms  are  modified  to 
accommodate  them  to  the  hand  and  to 
the  particular  grinding  surface.  Pestles 
for  use  on  flat  surfaces  are  cylindrical  and 
used  with  a  rolling  motion,  or  are  flatfish 
beneath  for  use  after  the  manner  of  a 
muller  (q.  v. ).  For  use  in  a  depression 
or  a  deep  receptacle  the  grinding  end  of 
the  implement  is  round  or  conical,  while 
the  upper  part  or  handle  is  shaped  for 
convenience  in  grasping  or  is  carved  to 
represent  some  esoteric  concept  associated 
in  the  primitive  mind  with  the  function  of 
the  apparatus.  In  many  cases  the  shape 
of  the  implement  was  such  that  it  could 
be  used  in  one  position  as  a  muller  and 
in  another  as  a  pestle  ( indeed,  the  Seneca 
apply  the  same  name  to  both  pestle  and 
mortar,  but  modified  by  the  terms  "u{>- 
per"  and  "lower"),  while  some  exam- 
ples have  a  concave  surface,  available  aa 
a  mortar.  The  same  stone  becomes  also 
on  occasion  a  nut  cracker  and  a  hammer. 
Long,  slender,  cylindrical  pestles  are 
common  in  the  Eastern  states,  a  length  of 
2  ft  being  common,  while  the  diameter 
rarely  exceeds  3  in.  In  the  Ohio  and 
adjacent  valleys  a  short,  somewhat  coni- 
cal or  bell-shaped  form  prevails,  while  on 
the  Pacific  slope  the  ahapes  are  remark- 
ably varied.  The  prevalent  type  of  Cal- 
ifornia pestle  is  somewhat  cylindrical,  but 
tapers  gracefully  upward,  the  length  va- 
rying from  a  few  inches  to  nearly  3  ft. 
They  are  sometimes  encircled  bv  a  ridge 
near  the  base  to  keep  the  hand  from  slip- 
ping down,  and  frequently  terminate 
above  in  a  similar  encircling  ridge  or  a 
conical  knob.  On  the  N.  W.  coast  the 
shapes  are  still  more  noteworthy,  occa- 
sional examples  lieing  carved  to  represent 
animal  forma.  Some  are  T-shaped,  sug- 
gesting the  conventional  pillow  of  the 
Egyptians,  while  still  others  have  perfo- 
rate or  annular  handles.  Stone  pestles 
are  found  on  inhabited  sites,  but  were 
rarely  buried  with  the  dead.  They  are 
leas  common  in  portions  of  the  S.  where 
stone  was  not  plentiful,  and  in  the  Pueblo 
country,  where  the  metate  and  muller 
were  in  general  use. 
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Wooden  pestles  were  used  with  wooden 
mortars,  and  were  often  maul-shaped,  al- 
though l>oth  ends  were  sometimes  en- 
larged, the  implement  being  so  long  as  to 
be  neld  midway  in  its  length,  the  oper- 
ator standing  upright.  Very  commonly 
the  smaller  end  was  used  in  the  mortar, 
and  the  receptacle  was  deep  and  sharply 
conical  to  suit.  Schoolcraft  illustrates  an 
ingenious  use  of  pestles  by  the  Indians  of 
New  Hampshire,  the  implement  being 
susj>ended  from  the  elastic  branch  of  a 
tree,  by  which  means  the  arduous  task  of 
lifting  the  heavy  weight  was  avoided. 

For  references  to  writings  relating  to 
pestles,  see  Mortars.  ( w.  h.  h.  ) 

Petaikuk  (Petdlkuk,  1  where  the  petai 
[ash  tree?]  stands').  A  former  Pima 
village  in  s.  Arizona.— Russell,  Pima  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  16,  1902.    Cf.  Pitac. 

Petalesharo  (  Pitarhharrt,  'chief  of  men '). 
A  Skidi  Pawnee  chief,  son  of  Old  Knife 
( Letalesha ) ,  born  about  1 797.  Long  de- 
scribes him  as  a  man  of  fine  physique 
and  prepossessing  countenance,  and  as  the 
most  intrepid  warrior  of  his  tribe.  It  was 
he  who,  at  one  time,  when  his  tribesmen 
were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  sacrific- 
ing a  captive  Comanche  woman,  stepped 
forward  and  declared  that  it  was  his 
father's  wish  to  abolish  this  practice,  and 
that  he  presented  himself  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  down  his  own  life  on  the  spot 
or  of"  releasing  the  victim.  He  then  cut 
the  thongs  that  bound  the  woman  to  a 
cross,  bore  her  swiftly  through  the  crowd 
to  a  horse,  which  he  presented  to  her, 
and,  having  mounted  another  himself, 
conveyed  her  beyond  the  reach  of  imme- 
diate pursuit;  after  having  supplied  her 
with  food,  and  admonishing  her  to  make 
the  l>e8t  of  her  way  to  her  own  tribe, 
which  was  at  the  distance  of  at  least  400 
m.,  he  returned  to  his  village.  "This 
daring  deed,"  says  Ixmg,  "would,  almost 
to  a  certainty,  have  terminated  in  an  un- 
successful attempt  under  the  arm  of  any 
other  warrior,  and  Petalesharo  was,  no 
doubt,  indebted  for  this  successful  and 
noble  achievement  to  the  distinguished 
renown  which  his  feats  of  chivalry  had 
already  gained  for  him  and  which  com- 
manded the  high  respect  of  all  his  rival 
warriors."  He  signed,  in  behalf  of  his 
tribe,  the  treatv  of  Grand  Pawnee  village 
on  Platte  r.,  Nebr.,Oct.  9, 1833,  asPe-tah- 
lay-sliah-rho.  The  treaty  of  Table  cr., 
Xebr.,Sept.  24, 1857, was  signed  by  "Peta- 
nesharo,  themanand  the  chief."  (c.  t.) 

Petaluma.  A  former Moquelumnan  vil- 
lage about  2  m.  k.  of  Petaluma,  Sonoma 
co.,  Cal. 

Petaluma.— Tavlor  in  Cal. 
Yol-hioa.— Ibid. 

Petangenikaihika  ( 1  those  who  became 
human  beings  by  the  aid  of  a  crane'). 
A  Quapaw  gens.  * 

Crane  fena  —  Dorsey  In  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  F..,  £29, 1897. 
Pe'U-  e'nikaci',a.-Ibld. 


 .  — 

(S.  A.  B.) 
.  Mar.  30,  I860. 


Petaniqwat    See  MaJiabitiuJi. 

Petao.  A  village  or  tribe  mentioned  by 
Joutel  as  living  in  1687  n.  or  n.w.  of  the 
Maligne  (Colorado)  r.,  Texas.  The  re- 
gion was  the  abode  of  Caddoan  tril>es, 
and  also  of  a  few  intrusive  Tonka  wan  and 
Ka ran ka wan  Indians.  The  name  seems 
to  have  been  mentioned  to  Joutel  by  the 
Ebahamo  Indians,  who  were  probably  af- 
filiated with  the  Karankawa.  (  a.  c.  f.  ) 
Petao.— Joutel  (1687)  In  French,  Htet.  Coll.  La..  I, 
138,  J846.  Petaro.— Joutel  (1687)  In  Marjrry,  Doe., 
IH,  289.  1878.  Petax.— Shea  in  Charlevoix,  New 
France,  iv.  78,  1870.  Pet^area. — Bare  la,  Encavo, 
271,  1723.  Petaaxa.— Joutel  (1687)  in  Manrry,  Pee.. 
III.  289,  1878.  Petaare.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La..  I,  152.  1846. 

Petchaleruhpaka  ( Pe-tchale-ruh-piV '-ka , 
'  raven ' ).  Given  by  Morgan  ( Anc.  Soc. , 
159, 1877)  as  a  gens  of  the  Crow  tribe,  but 
more  prol»hly  it  was  a  society  or  a  local 
band. 

Petchenanalas.    See  Buckongahelus. 

Pctdolu.  The  extinct  Turkey  clan  of 
the  formerpueblo  of  Pecos,  New  Mexico. 
Pe-dihl  lu  —  Hewettin  Am.  Anthrop.,n.  b.,vi.431. 
1901.  Petdettt'+.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop..  ix. 
352,  1896  ( -r  -  a»A  -  'people' ). 

Petenegowata.  A  Mono  tribe  formerly 
living  in  Esmeralda  co.,  w.  New;  pop. 
150  in  1870.  They  were  found  by  Mer- 
riam  in  1903  just  across  the  line,  in  Owens 
vallev,  Cal. 

Ma-ha'-bit-tuh  — Powern,  Inds.  W.  Nov.,  MS..  B.  A. 
E.,  1876  (^  'pine-nut  eaten').  Owena  Valley 
Paiutea.— Merriam  in  Science,  xix.  916.  June  15. 
1901.— Petenegowat  Pah-Utea.— Campbell  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep..  113,  1870.  Pnonaquata.— Merriam,  op. 
cit.   Pet-tfn-i-gwut. — Powers,  op.  cit. 

Peticado  (probably  Fr.  Petit  Caddo,  'lit- 
tle, or  lower,  Caddo' ).  The  name  given 
by  Mezieres  in  1 770  to  one  of  the  Caddoan 
tribes  between  the  Adai  and  the  Kadoha- 
dacho,  in  Texas.  Having  left  the  Adai, 
Mezieres  passed  through  the  Yatasi  vil- 
lage, thence  to  the  Peticado,  thence  to 
the  Kadohadacho.  The  context  of  the 
reports  makes  it  appear  that  the  Peticado, 
also  called  "the  Cado,"  were  nearer  to 
the  Yatasi  than  to  the  Kadohadacho,  and 
that  their  village  was  on  or  near  Red  r. 
At  this  time  the  Peticado  village  was  dom- 
inated by  French  traders,  particularly  one 
Du  Pain,  who  opposed  the  Spanish  intru- 
sion (Mezieres,  Relazion,  Oct.  21,  1770, 
MS.  in  Archivo  General,  Provincias  In- 
ternas,  100;  Frav  Santa  Marfa  to  the 
Viceroy,  July  21,"  1774,  MS.  in  Archivo 
General).  (h.  k.  b.) 

Cadoa.— Carabaxal.  Oct. 80.  1770.  Relazion,  op.  cit. 
Piticado.— Santa  Maria,  1774,  op.  cit. 

Petkhaninihkashina  ('crane  people'). 

A  social  division  of  the  Osage,  said  by 

Dorsev  to  lie  a  subgens. 

Pe'tqa-'  i'Biqk  aci»'a.-Don*y  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A. 

E.,  235, 1897. 

Petodseka  ( Pe-tod-wka,  'white  spot'). 
A  Paviotso  band  formerly  about  Carson 
and  Walker  lakes,  w.  New—  Dodge  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859,  374,  1800. 

Petroglypha.    See  Pictographs. 

Petakqunnank.    See  Tiickernuck. 
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Petntek  {Pstuft'k,  or  PtftMk,  'little 
spring  [of  water]').  A  village  of  the 
Nicola  band  of  the  Ntlakyapamuk,  41  in. 
above  Spences  Bridge,  Brit.  Col.—  Teit  in 
Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hint.,  n,  174,  1900. 

Pewikwithltchu  ( Pe*  -  vi  -  hvithl  -  tchu, 
'  grass  swallowers,'  in  allusion  to  their 
drinkingdewand  rain  water).  An  aborig- 
inal people,  mentioned  in  Zufli  tradition 
as  having  lived  at  a  settlement  al>out  13 
m.  s.  of  the  present  Zufli  pueblo.  See 
Shuminkyniman.  (f.  h.  C. ) 

Peyotan  ('peyote  place').  A  Cora 
pueblo  and  seat  of  a  mission  near  the  e. 
t*mk  of  Rio  San  Pedro,  about  lat.  22°40/, 
Jalisco,  Mexico.  Santa  Rosa  was  its 
visita. 

8.  Juan  PeyoUa.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Ueog..  2*0.  1864. 

Peyote  (Spanish  derivative  from  the 
Nahuatl  peyotl,  'caterpillar,'  referring  to 
the  downy  center  of  the  ''button " ).  A 
species  of  small  cactus,  variously  classified 
as  Anhaloiiium  or  Lophophora  (Coulter), 
found  in  the  arid  hills  along  the  lower 
Rio  Grande  aiTd  southward  in  Mexico; 
formerly  and  still  much  used  for  cere- 
monial and  medicinal  purposes  by  all  the 
tribes  between  the  Rocky  mts.  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  Arkansas  r.  south- 
ward, almost  to  the  City  of  Mexico. 
Among  the  various  tribes  it  is  known  un- 
der different  names,  as  seili  (Kiowa); 
irokoiri  (Comanche);  hikori  or  hikvli 
(Tarahumare).  By  the  whites  it  is  com- 
monly but  incorrectly  known  as  "mes- 
cal," "from  a  confusion  with  the  maguey 
cactus  of  the  8.  W.  from  which  the  faery 
intoxicant  mescal  is  prepared.  In  ap- 
pearance the  peyote  plant  resembles  a 
radish  in  size  and  shape,  the  top  only 
appearing  above  ground.  From  the  cen- 
ter springs  a  bran titii]  white  blossom, 
which  is  later  displaced  by  a  tuft  of  white 
down.  N.  of  the  Rio  Grande  this  top 
alone  is  used,  being  sliced  and  dried  to 
form  the  so-called  " l>utton."  In  Mexico 
the  whole  plant  is  cut  into  slices,  dried, 
and  used  in  decoction,  while  the  cere- 
mony also  is  essentially  different  from 
that  of  the  northern  tribes. 

Some  chemical  study  of  the  plant  was 
made  by  the  German  chemist  Lewin  ax 
early  as'  1888,  but  the  first  knowledge  of 
its  ritual  use  was  given  to  the  world  in 
1891  by  James  Mooney,  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  who  had  witnessed 
the  ceremony  while  engaged  in  ethno- 
logic investigations  among  the  Kiowa, 
and  brought  back  to  Washington  a  large 
quantity  lor  medical  and  psychologic  ex- 
perimentation. Tests  thus  far  made  indi- 
cate that  it  possesses  varied  and  valuable 
Wdicinal  propert  ies,  tending  to  confirm 
the  idea  of  the  Indians,  who  regard  it 
almost  as  a  panacea. 

Among  the  Tarahumare  and  others  of 
Mexico  the  chief  feature  of  theceremonv 


as  described  by  Lumholtz,  in  a  dame. 
Among  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  other 
Plains  tribes  it  is  rather  a  ceremonv  of 
prayer  and  quiet  contemplation,  ft  is 
usually  performed  as  an  invocation  for 
the  recovery  of  some  sick  person.  It  is 
held  in  a  tipi  specially  erected  for  the 
purpose,  and  begins  usually  at  night,  con- 
tinuing until  the  sun  is  well  up  in  the 
morning.  As  many  men  as  can  sit  com- 
fortably within  the  tipi  circle  inav  par- 
ticipate, but,  as  a  rule,  women  d*o  not 
take  part  in  the  ceremony  proper,  but 
occupy  themselves  with  the  preparation 
of  the  sacred  food  and  of  the  feast  in 
which  all  join  at  the  close  of  the  perfor- 
mance. A  fire  is  kept  burning  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  tipi,  inclosed  within  a  crescent- 
shaped  mound,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
placed  a  sacred  peyote.  Following  an 
opening  prayer  bv  the  chief  priest,  four 
peyotes  are  distributed  to  each  partici- 
pant, who  chews  and  swallows  them, 
after  which  the  sacred  songs  begin  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  drum  and  rattle, 
each  man  singing  four  songs  in  turn,  and 
are  kept  up  all  night,  varied  by  the  in- 
tervals of  prayer  and  other  distributions 
of  peyote,  with  a  peculiar  baptismal  cere- 
mony at  midnight.  The  number  of  "but- 
tons'' eaten  by  one  individual  during  the 
night  varies  from  10  to  40,  and  even  more, 
the  drug  producing  a  sort  of  spiritual  ex- 
altation differing  entirely  from  that  pro- 
duced by  any  other  known  drug,  and 
apparently  without  any  reaction.  The 
effect  is  heightened  by  the  weird  lullaby 
of  the  songs,  the  constant  sound  of  the 
drum  and  rattle,  and  the  fitful  glare  of 
the  fire.  At  some  point  during  the  cere- 
mony the  sick  person  is  usually  brought 
in  to  be  prayed  for,  and  is  allowed  to  eat 
one  or  more  specially  consecrated  peyotes. 
At  daylight  the  Morning  Star  song  is  sung, 
when  the  women  pass  in  the  sacred  food, 
of  which  each  worshiper  partakes,  and 
the  ceremony  concludes  with  the  Meat 
song.  The  rest  of  the  morning  is  given 
to  friendly  gossip,  followed  by  a  dinner 
under  leafy  arbors,  after  which  the  various 
f  am  i  1  i  es  d  i'sperse  to  their  homes. 

Consult  Lewin,  Ueber  Anhalonium 
Lewinii,  1888;  Lumholtz  (1)  Tarahumari 
Dances  and  Plant  Worship,  1894,  (2) 
Symbolism  of  the  Huichol  Indians,  1900, 
(3)  Unknown  Mexico,  1902;  Mooney,  The 
Mescal  Plant  and  Ceremonv,  and  Prentiss 
and  Morgan,  Therapeutic  t'ses  of  Mescal 
Buttons,  1896;  Mooney,  Calendar  History 
of  the  Kiowa,  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1898; 
Ellis,  Mescal,  1898;  Urbina,  El  Peyote  y 
el  Ololiuhqui,  1900.  (j.  m.) 

Peytre.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v. ),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.— Oflate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 
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Plla  (Pfia'-taiina,  'feather  people' ).  A 
clan  of  the  puehlo  of  Taos,  N.  Mex.— 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1899. 

Pfialola  (lyiiilMa-taiina,  4  earring_peo- 
nle').  A  clan  of  the  puehlo  of  Taos, 
N.  Mex. — Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E., 
1899. 

Pflataikwahlaonan  ( Pfiiilaikwa  'hldonan ) . 
A  clan  of  the  pueblo  of  Taos,  N.  Mex.— 
Hodge  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1899. 

Philip.    See  King  Philip. 

Phillixneei.  A  Seminole  town  on  or  near 
Suwannee  r.,  w.  Fla.,  in  1817.— Drake, 
Bk.  Indians,  x,  1848. 

Physiology.  While  practically  nothing 
is  known  of  the  physiology  of  the  Eskimo, 
with  the  exception  of  their  great  capacity 
for  animal  food,  recent  investigations  have 
yielded  definite  information  in  this  line 
regarding  the  Indians.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  in  his  physiologic  functions 
the  Indian  differs  considerably  from  the 
white  man,  hut  thegreaterour  "knowledge 
in  this  direction  the  fewer  the  differences 
appear;  there  is,  however,  a  certain  lack 
of  uniformity  in  this  respect  between 
the  two  races. 

The  period  of  gestation  of  Indian 
women  is  apparently  the  same  as  that  of 
the  whites,  and  the  new-born  child  is  in 
every  way  comparable  to  the  white  infant. 
It  begins  to  suckle  as  soon  as  it  is  given 
the  breast,  generally  shows  excellent 
nutrition,  and  has  from  the  beginning  a 
good  voice.  In  6  to  8  months  the  first 
teeth  appear;  during  the  7th  or  8th  month 
the  child  begins  to  sit  up;  at  1  year  it 
stands  alone,  and  soon  after  begins  to 
walk;  at  the  age  of  about  18  months  it 
commences  to  talk,  and  when  4  years  of 
age  it  has  a  good  command  of  language. 
During  its  first  year  the  Indian  child 
spends  as  much  time  in  sleeping  as  does 
a  healthy  white  child,  and  after  the  first 
year  is  very  playful.  It  cries,  on  the  aver- 
age, less  than 'the  white  child,  but  the 
principal  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  the 
fact  that  it  is  generally  well  nourished 
and  not  sickly.  The  infant  is  nursed 
usually  much  later  than  among  whites, 
not  infrequently  up  to  its  3d  or  4th  year, 
but  after  its  6th  to  9th  month  it  also  par- 
takes of  most  of  the  foods  of  its  parents. 
LTp  to  the  7th  year  incontinence  of  urine 
is  quite  frequent,  apparently  without 
pathological  cause,  but  this  disappears 
spontaneously  thereafter. 

As  among  whites,  the  period  of  puberty 
in  the  Indian  is  earlier  in  the  low  and  hot 
regions  than  in  those  that  are  elevated  or 
cold.  In  such  very  hot  regions  as  the 
lower  Colorado  valley  many  of  the  girls 
begin  to  menstruate  between  the  ages  of 
11  and  13;  while  among  tribes  that  live  at 
a  considerable  altitude,  as  the  Apache  of 
Arizona  and  the  Indians  farther  n.,  this 
function  begins  usually  during  the  13th 
•  or  14th  year,  and  delays  are  more  numer- 


ous; precise  data  from  manv  localities 
are  as  yet  lacking.  The  development  of 
the  breast  in  the  girl  commences  usually 
at  about  the  1 2th  year,  and  except  among 
individuals  there  appears  to  be  no  great 
variation  among  thetrilies  of  which  there 
is  most  knowledge.  Full  development  of 
the  breast  is  seldom  attained  in  the  un- 
married voung  woman  before  the  lKth 
year.  T^he  time  of  puberty  in  Indian 
boys  differs  apparently  but  little,  if  any, 
from  that  in  whites.  Scanty  growth  of 
mustache  is  noticeable  from  about  the 
16th  year,  sometimes  much  later. 

Marriage  is  generally  entered  into  ear- 
lier than  among  American  whites;  only 
few  girls  of  more  than  18  years,  and  few 
young  men  of  more  than  22  years,  are  un- 
married. Now  and  then  a  girl  is  married 
at  14  or  15,  and  there  is  an  instance  of  a 
Comanche  girl  of  11  years  who  married  a 
Kiowa.  Among  thelatter  tribe  it  is  not 
exceptional  for  girls  to  be  married  at  13. 
Indian  women  bear  children  early,  and 
the  infants  of  even  the  youngest  mothers 
seem  in  no  way  defective.  The  birth  rate 
is  generally  high,  from  6  to  9  births  in  a 
family  being  usual.  Twins  are  not  very 
uncommon,  but  triplets  occur  very  rarely. 
One  or  more  naturally  sterile  women  may 
be  met  in  every  large  band. 

The  adult  life  of  the  Indian  offers  noth- 
ing radically  different  from  that  of  ordi- 
nary whites.  The  supposed  early  aging 
of  Indian  women  is  by  no  means  general 
and  is  not  characteristic  of  the  race; 
when  it  occurs,  it  is  due  to  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  life  of  the  individual. 
Gray  hairs  in  small  numbers  may  occa- 
sionally be  found,  as  in  brunette  whites, 
even  in  children,  but  such  occurrence  is 
without  significance.  Senile  grayness 
does  not  commence  earlier  than  among 
healthy  whites,  and  it  advances  more 
slowly,  Beldoin,  if  ever,  reaching  the 
degree  of  complete  whiteness.  Baldness 
not  due  to  disease  is  extremely  rare.  A 
common  phenomenon  oliserved  in  the 
aged  Indian  is  pronounced  wrinkling  of 
the  skin  of  the  face  and  other  parts.  Lit- 
tle is  known  as  to  the  exact  period  of 
menopause  in  the  women,  for  but  few 
of  them  know  their  actual  age.  Men 
remain  potent,  at  least  occasionally, 
much  beyond  50  years.  The  longevity 
of  the  Indian  is  very  much  like  that  of  a 
healthy  white  man.  There  are  individ- 
uals who  reach  the  age  of  100  years  and 
more,  but  they  are  exceptional.  Among 
aged  Indiaus  there  is  usually  little  de- 
crepitude. Aged  women  predominate 
somewhat  in  numbers  over  aged  men. 
Advanced  senility  is  marked  by  general 
emaciation,  marked  wrinkling  of  the 
skin,  forward  inclination  of  the  l>ody, 
and  gradual  diminution  of  muscular 
power  as  well  as  of  acuteness  of  the 
senses.    The  teeth  are  often  much  worn 
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down,  or  are  lost  mainly  through  the 
absorption  of  the  alveolar  processes. 

Among  the  more  primitive  tribes,  who 
often  pass  through  periods  of  want, 
canity  for  food  is  larger  than  in  the 
average  whites.  Real  excesses  in  eating 
are  witnessed  among  such  tribes,  but  prin- 
cipally at  feasts.  On  the  reservations, 
and  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
consumption  of  food  by  the  Indian  is 
usually  moderate.  All  Indians  readily 
develop  a  strong  inclination  for  and  are 
easily  affected  by  alcoholic  drinks.  The 
average  Indian  ordinarily  passes  some- 
what more  time  in  sleep  than  the  civil- 
ized white  man;  on  the  other  hand,  he 
manifests  considerable  capability  for  en- 
during its  loss.  Yawning,  snoring,  eruc- 
tation, and  flatus  are  about  as  common 
with  Indians  as  with  whites.  Sneezing, 
however,  is  rare,  and  hiccough  even  more 
so.  Dreams  are  frequent  and  variable. 
Illusions  or  hallucinations  in  healthy  in- 
dividuals and  under  ordinary  conditions 
have  not  been  observed.  Lefthanded- 
nese  occurs  in  every  tribe,  and  with 
nearly  the  same  frequency  as  among 
whites  (approximately  3  per  cent).  The 
sight,  hearing,  smell,  and  taste  of  the 
Indian,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  un- 
aided but  extended  observation,  are  in 
no  way  peculiar.  In  the  ordinary  I  ndian 
with  healthy  eyes  and  ears,  the  sight  and 
hearing  are  generally  very  good,  but  in  no 
way  phenomenal.  To  those  who  receive 
education  above  that  of  the  common 
school,  glasses  are  often  necessary.  In 
the  old,  eyesight  is  generally  weakened, 
and  in  some  the  hearing  is  more  or  less 
blunted.  The  physical  endurance  of  In- 
dians on  general  occasions  probably  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  whites.  The  Indian 
easily  sustains  long  walking  or  running, 
hunger  and  thirst,  severe  sweating,  etc.; 
but  ne  often  tires  readily  when  subjected 
to  steady  work.  His  mental  endurance, 
however,  except  when  he  may  be  engaged 
in  ceremonies  or  games,  or  on  other 
occasions  which  produce  special  mental 
excitement,  is  but  moderate;  an  hour  of 
questioning  almost  invariably  produces 
mental  fatigue.  Respiration  and  temper- 
ature are  nearly  the  same  as  in  healthy 
whites,  the  latter  perhaps  averaging 
slightly  lower;  but  the  pulse  is  some- 
what slower,  the  general  average  in  adult 
men  approximating  66.  Muscular  force 
in  the  hands,  tested  bv  the  dynanometer, 
is  somewhat  lower  than  with  whites  in 
the  males  and  about  equal  in  the  females. 
The  shoulder  strength  shows  less  differ- 
ence, and  the  strength,  or  at  least  the 
endurance,  of  the  back  and  lower  limbs, 
judging  from  the  work  and  other  pur- 
suits to  which  the  Indians  are  accus- 
tomed, probably  exceeds  that  oi  the 


The  mental  functions  of  the  Indian 
should  l>e  compared  with  those  of  whites 
reared  and  living  under  approximately 
similar  circumstances.  On  closer  obser- 
vation the  differences  in  the  fundamental 
psychical  manifestations  between  the  two 
races  are  found  to  be  small.  No  instincts 
not  possessed  by  whites  have  developed 
in  the  Indian.  His  proficiency  in  track- 
ing and  concealment,  his  sense  of  direc- 
tion, etc.,  are  accounted  for  by  his  special 
training  and  practice,  and  are  not  found 
in  the  Indian  youth  who  has  not  had 
such  experience.  The  Indian  lacks  much 
of  the  ambition  known  to  the  white  man, 
yet  he  shows  more  or  less  of  the  quality 
where  his  life  affords  a  chance  for  it,  as 
in  war,  in  his  games,  art,  adornment,  and 
many  other  activities. 

The  emotional  life  of  the  Indian  is 
more  moderate  and  ordinarily  more  free 
from  extremesof  nearly  every  nature,  than 
that  of  the  white  person.  The  prevalent 
subjective  state  is  that  of  content  in  well- 
being,  with  inclination  to  humor.  Pleas- 
urable emotions  predominate,  but  seldom 
rise  beyond  the  moderate;  those  of  a  pain- 
ful nature  are  occasionally  very  pro- 
nounced. Maternal  love  is  strong,  espe- 
cially during  the  earlier  years  of  the  child. 
Sexual  love  is  rather  simply  organic,  not 
of  so  intellectual  an  order  as  among 
whites;  but  this  seems  to  be  largely  the 
result  of  views  and  customs  governing 
sex  relations  and  marriage.  The  social 
instinct  and  that  of  self-preservation  are 
much  like  those  of  white  people.  Emo- 
tions of  anger  and  hatred  are  infrequent 
and  of  normal  character.  Fear  is  rather 
easilv  aroused  at  all  ages,  in  groups  of 
children  occasionallv  reaching  a  panic; 
but  this  is  likewise  due  in  large  measure 
to  peculiar  beliefs  and  untrammeled 
imagination. 

Modesty,  morality,  and  the  sense  of  right 
and  justice  are  as  natural  to  the  Indian  as 
to  the  white  man,  but,  as  in  other  respects, 
are  modified  in  the  former  by  prevalent 
views  and  conditions  of  life.  Transgres- 
sions of  every  character  are  less  frequent 
in  the  Indian.  Memory  ( of  sense  impres- 
sions as  well  as  of  mental  acts  proper )  is 
generally  fair.  Where  the  faculty  has 
been  much  exercised  in  one  direction,  as 
in  religion,  it  acquires  remarkable  capac- 
ity in  that  particular.  The  young  exhibit 
good  memory  for  languages.  The  fac- 
ulty of  will  fs  strongly  developed.  In- 
tellectual activities  proper  are  com- 
parable with  those  ot  ordinary  healthy 
whites,  though  on  the  whole,  and  ex- 
cepting the  sports,  the  mental  processes 
are  probably  habitually  slightly  slower. 
Among  many  tribes  lack  of  thrift,  im- 
providence, absence  of  demonstrative 
manifestations,  and  the  previously  men- 
tioned lack  of  ambition  are  observable; 
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but  these  peculiarities  must  be  charged 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  differences 
in  mental  training  and  habits.  The  rea- 
soning of  the  Indian  and  his  ideation, 
though  modified  by  his  views,  have  often 
been  shown  to  be  excellent.  His  power 
of  imitation,  and  even  of  invention,  are 
good,  as  is  his  aptitude  in  several  higher 
arts  and  in  oratory.  An  Indian  child 
reared  under  the  care  of  whites,  educated 
in  the  schools  of  civilization,  and  with- 
out having  acquired  the  notions  of  its 
people,  is  nabitually  much  like  a  white 
child  trained  in  a  similar  degree  under 
similar  conditions. 

Consult  Boteler,  Peculiarities  of  the 
American  Indian  froma  Physiological  and 
Pathological  Standpoint,  1*880-81;  Mays, 
Experimental  Inquiry,  1887;  Holder,  Age 
of  Pubertv  of  Indian  "Girls,  1890;  Currier, 
Study  Relative  to  Functions  of  Reproduc- 
tive A pj>aratus,  1891;  Parker,  Concerning 
American  Indian  Womanhood,  1891-92; 
Eleventh  Census,  Rep.  on  Indians,  1894; 
Hrdlicka  ( 1 )  Physical  and  Physiological 
Observations  on  the  Navaho,  1900,  (2) 
Bull.  34,  B.  A.  EL,  1908.  See  also  the 
bibliographies  under  Anatomy  and  Health 
and  Ih*ea*e.  (a.  h.) 

Pia  (Pi-d).  A  former  Siuslaw  village 
on  Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  m,  230,  1890. 

Piacaamane.  A  rancheria,  probably  Co- 
chimi,  formerly  connected  with  Purisima 
(Cadegomo)  mission,  which  was  near  the 
w.  coast  of  I^ower  California,  about  lat 
26°  20A— Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v,  189, 
1857. 

Piachi.  A  walled  town,  probably  of 
the  Choctaw,  formerly  on  Tombigbee  r., 
w.  A  la. ;  visited  by  De  Soto  in  1540.  Lewis 
thinks  it  probable  that  it  was  on  Black 
Warrior  r.,  Ala. 

Pinch**  •'..•nil.  of  EIvh-  (1M7)  in  French.  Hist. 
Coll.  Ln..  II,  156,  !•>...'.  Piuihi.— GenU.  of  Klvaa  in 
Lewis.  Exped.  De  Soto,  188.  1907. 

Piagadme.  A  rancheria,  probably  Co- 
chimi,  formerly  connected  with  Purfsima 
(Cadegomo)  mission,  Lower  California. — 
Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v,  189,  1857. 

Piaxnato.    A  pueblo  of  the  Tigua  or  the 
Tewa  of  New  Mexico  in  1598. 
Piamato.-Onate  (159*)  in  Doc.  lned.,  xvi,  102, 
1871.    Xiomat©.— Ibid.,  116. 

Pianbotinu  ( IHanbdtinU-Uiiina,  '  white 
mountain  people' ).  A  clan  of  the  pueblo 
of  Taos,  N.  Mex.— Hodge,  field  notes, 
B.  A.  E.,  1899. 

Piankashaw  (possibly  connected  with 
Payangitchaki,  'those  who  separate,'  from 
jKvanaiani,  'I  separate  from,' according 
to  Gstschet;  the  Miami  form,  according 
to  J.  P.  Dunn,  is  PayfingoUh'ah).  Form- 
erly a  subtribe  of  the  Miami,  but  later 
a  separate  people.  In  an  account  of  the 
rivers  and  peoples  of  the  W.,  La  Salle, 
about  1682,  mentions  the  Piankashaw  as 
one  of  the  tribes  gathered  al>out  his  Illi- 
nois fort;  these  were  bands  brought  from 


their  usual  habitat.  In  the  account  by 
Cadillac  (1695)  they  are  spoken  of  as 
being  w.  of  the  Miami  village  on  St  Joseph 
r.,  Mich.,  with  the  Mascoutens,  Kickapoo, 
and  other  tril)es.  It  is  probable  they  were 
then  on  Vermillion  r.,  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois.  St  Cosme  (1699)  says  that  the 
village  of  the  reanzichias  Miamis  was  on 
Kankakee  r.,  III.,  but  that  they  formerly 
lived  on  the  Mississippi.  They  had  pos- 
sibly been  driven  w.  by  the  Iroquois. 
Their  ancient  village  was  on  the  Wabash 
at  the  junction  of  the  Vermillion;  at  a 
later  period  they  established  another  set- 
tlement, Chippekawkay,  lower  down  the 
river,  at  the  presentsiteof  Vincennes,  Ind. 
About  1770  they  gave  permission  to  the 
Delawares  to  occupy  the  e.  part  of  their 
territory.  Chauvignerie  (1736)  says  that 
the  Wea,  the  Piankashaw,  and  the  Pepi- 
cokia  were  thesame nation  in  different  vil- 
lages, and  gives  thedeeras the  Piankashaw 
totem.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  they  and  the  Wea  liegan  to  cross 
over  into  Missouri,  and  in  1832  the  two 
tribes  sold  all  their  claims  in  the  E.  and 
agreed  to  remove  to  Kansas  as  one  tribe. 
About  1854  the  consolidated  tribe  united 
with  the  remnant  of  the  Illinois,  then 
known  as  Peoria  and  Kaskaskia,  and  in 
1867  the  entire  bodv  sold  their  lands  in 
Kansas  and  removed"  to  the  present  Okla- 
homa, where  they  are  now  known  under 
the  name  of  Peoria.  The  Piankashaw 
made  or  participated  in  treaties  with  the 
United  States  at  Greenville,  O.,  Aug.  3, 
1795;  FtWavne,  Ind.,  June  7, 1803;  Vin- 
cennes, Ind.,  Aug.  7,  1803,  Aug.  27,  1804, 
and  Dec.  30,  1805;  Portage  des  Sioux, 
Mo.,  Julv  18,  1815;  Vincennes,  Ind., 
Jan.  3,  1818  (not  ratified) ;  Castor  Hill, 
Mo.,  Oct  29,  1832;  Washington,  D.  C, 
May  30,  1854,  and  Feb.  23,  1867. 

The  Piankashaw  probably  never  num- 
bered many  more  than  1,000  souls.  In 
1736  Chauvignerie  estimated  the  Pianka- 
shaw, Wea,  and  Pepicokia  together  at 
about  1,750.  In  1759  the  Piankashaw 
alone  were  estimated  at  1,500,  and  five 
vears  later  at  1,250.  This  was  reduced  to 
950  in  1780,  and  800  in  1795.  In  1825 
there  were  only  234  remaining,  and  in 
1906  all  the  tribes  consolidated  under  the 
name  of  Peoria  numbered  but  192,  none 
of  whom  was  of  pure  blood.     (j.  m.) 

Hopunfieaaaw  — Woodward.  Remlnise.,  2».  l«.r>9 
(•diinciim'  Indian*., •  from  opunga,  'to  dance': 
Creek  nam,').  Hopunaieaaa.-lbid..  94.  Mian- 
kiah.-GaHehet.  Caddo  MS..  B.  A  E..  1*M  (Caddo 
name).  Payanfitchaki  .-tiahvhei.  Miami  MS., 
B.  A.  E..1KX8I  correct  Miami  form).  Peahuahawa- 
McKcnncy  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  79.  1854. 
Pcanghichia.-La  Salle  (16*2)  in  Mnryrr.  Dec.,  it, 
Jul.  I**:;.  Peanguicheaa .  — McKenmy  and  Hall, 
Ind.  Tribes,  op.  t  it.  Peang-uiehiaa  —  Doe.  of  17H 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix.  891,  18AS.  Peanguia- 
chiaa.-Beaulmrt.nis  (174.%).  Ibid..  X,  25.  1KV*. 
Peanguiaeina  -  <  ad  iliac  (1(59.% )  in  Marvry.  Dee..  V, 
l'J4,  1883.  Peankahawa  -Uu»k  and  Taylor.  Kcp.,'23. 
1*1:1.  Peanquichaa.-Chntivi|riivric  (1731.)  quoted 
by  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tri»>c*.  lit.  65S.  1853.  Pea*- 
«chiaa  Hiamia.-St  Coemc  <1699>  quoted  by  Shea, 
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Earlv  Voy.,  58,  lHtil.  Feauguicheaa.— McKenney 
and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  ill,  79,  1854.  Pecaakee- 
ihaws — Hough  in  Indiana  Geol.  Rep.,  man.  18X3. 
Pebenguichiaa. — McKenney  and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes, 
ill.  80,  1854.  Palagiala.— GabK'bet,  Shawnee  MS., 
B.  A.  £.,  1879  (Shawnee  name;  plural,  I'elagis- 
iagi>.  Peouanguichiaa. — Bacqueville  de  la  Poth- 
ene.  II,  335,  1753.  Pianoaahawa.— Vater,  Mlth., 
pt.  3,  sec.  3,  351.  1816.  Piangeahaw.— Jones,  Ojeb- 
way  Indn..  178.  1861.  Piaaguiehia.— Coxe,  Caro- 
lana.  map,  1741.  Piaaguiaha. — Croghan  (1757) 
in  N.  Y.  Dor.  Col.  Hist. ,  VII,  268, 1856.  Piaaka- 
abawa. — Johnson (1763), ibid. .583.  Piaakaakouaa. — 
Tailhan.  1'errot  Mem.,  222,  note,  1864.  Piaake- 
i.— McCoy,  Ann.  Reg.,  21,  1836.  Pianke 
wa. — German  Flats  conf.  (1770)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  VIII,  233,  1857.  Piaakichaa.-Vater, 
Mlth.,  pt.  3,  sec.  3, 351, 1*16.  Piaakiahaa.— Cnwhan 
(1759)  quoted  by  Jefferson,  Notes.  146, 1825.  Piaa- 
kiahawa— H  arnson  ( 1 814 )  quoted  by  Drake,  Tecum- 
•eh,  160,  1852.  Piankahawa.— De  Butts  (1795)  in 
Am.  St.  Papers.  Ind.  Aft*.,  1, 5*2, 1832.  Piaaquioha.— 
Smith.  Bouquets  Exped.,  64, 1766.  Pianquichae.— 
Perkins  and  Peck,  Annals  of  the  West,  687.  1850. 
Piaaquiahaws. — Croghan  (1759)  quoted  by  Rupp, 
West.  Penn.,  140.  1846.  Pi-auk  •  ahawa  —  Beck  with 
in  Indiana  Owl.  Rep.,  41,  1883.  Piawkaahawa.— 
Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  3,  sec.  3,  344,  1816.  Piakeahawa.— 
Kelton,  Ft  Mackinac,  88,  1884.  Piouanguichias.— 
Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie.  II,  346,  1753.  Plan 
kiahawa.— Dal  ton  (1783)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll. ,1st 
a,x.l23. 1809 (misprint).  Pooaakikiaa— Tailhan, 
Perrot  Mem.,  222,  note,  1864.  Pyaakaaheaa.— Es- 
nauts  and  Rapilly  Map,  1777.  Pyanke«abaa. — 
Croghan  (1765)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  vn,  781. 
1856.  Pyaakehaa.— Croghan  (1765)  quoted  in  Am. 
Jour.  Oeol.,  272,  1831.  Pyankeahaws.— Croghan 
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Piankatank.  A  tribe  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  on  Piankatank  r.f  Va.  They 
numbered  about  200  in  1608.  Their  prin- 
cipal village,  also  called  Piankatank,  was 
on  the  river  «f  the  same  name  in  Middle- 
sex CO. 

Payankatanks. — Simons  in  Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I, 
160,  1819.  Payankatouka.— Jefferson,  Notes,  138, 
1801.  PiaakaUaka.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4,  9, 
1848. 


(probably  cognate  with  Cree 
piyesiw,  referring  to  an  imaginary  bird,  a 
name  of  the  thnnderbird,  and  also  cognate 
withtheChippewaom&n,  'alargebird.' — 
Hewitt).  The  name  given  to  a prehistoric 
pictograph  formerly  on  the  face  of  the 
rocky  bluff  where  Alton,  111.,  is  now  situ* 
■tod.  It  was  first  mentioned  and  described 
by  Marq  uette,  in  t  he  account  of  h  is  journey 
down  the  Mississippi  in  1673,  who,  how- 
ever, speaks  of  two  (Jes.  Rel.  1673-75, 
Thwaitesed.,  lix,  139, 1900;  Shea,  Discov. 
Miss.,  39,  1852):  "While  skirting  some 
rocks,  which  by  their  height  and  length 
inspired  awe,  we  saw  upon  one  of  them 
two  painted  monsters  which  at  first  made 
us  afraid,  and  upon  which  the  boldest 
savages  dare  not  long  rest  their  eyes. 
They  are  as  large  as  a  calf;  they  have 
horns  on  their  heads  like  those  of  deef, 
a  horrible  look,  red  eves,  a  beard  like  a 
tiger's,  a  face  somewhat  like  a  man's,  a 
body  covered  with  scales,  and  so  long  a 
tail  that  it  winds  all  around  the  body, 

Kssing  above  the  head  and  going  back 
tween  the  legs,  ending  in  a  fish's  tail. 
Green,  red,  and  black  are  the  three  colors 

3456— Bull.  30,  pt.  2-07  16 


composing  the  picture."  Marquette  fur- 
ther says  that  the  painting  was  well  done. 
Douay,  who  visitea  the  locality  on  his  jour- 
ney from  Texas  in  1686,  considers  this  de- 
scription as  exaggerated,  saying:  "This 
frightful  monster  is  a  horse  painted  on  a 
rock  with  matachia  [an  old  term  for  paint] 
and  some  other  wild  beasts  made  by  the 
Indians"  (Shea,  Discov.  Miss.,  223, 1852). 
He  says  he  reached  them  without  diffi- 
culty, and  adds:  "The  truth  is  that 
Miami-  pursued  by  Mitchigamias  having 
been  drowned  here  the  Indians  since  then 
offer  tolmcco  to  these  figures. ' '  St  Cosme, 
who  journeyed  down  the  Mississippi  in 
1699,  says  that  the  figures  were  then  almost 
erased  (Shea,  Early  Voy.,  66,  1861).  In 
1S36  John  Russell  published  what  he 
claimed  to  be  the  Indian  "tradition  of 
the  Piasa,"  which  is  copied  by  Mc Adams 
in  his  Records  of  Ancient  Races,  1887. 
The  tradition  is  admitted  to  be  chiefly 
imaginary,  and  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  given  by  Jones  (Illinois  and  the 
West,  54-56,  1838).  McAdams,  who  had 
studied  the  literature  and  local  traditions 
relating  to  these  figures,  states  that  a  figure 
made  in  1825  by  a  Mr  Dennis  represented 
the  animal  as  winged,  and  adopts  this 
form  in  his  book.  The  figure  as  seen  by 
Marquette  appears  to  have  been  almost 
precisely  of  the  form  and  detail  of  the 
"medicine  animal  of  the  Winnebago" 
given  by  Schoolcraft  (Ind.  Tribes,  n, 
pi.  55,  fig.  224,  1852),  and  hence  is 
probably  connected  with  some  myth. 
The  latter  author  says  the  figure  was 
drawn  for  him  by  Little  Hill,  a  Winne- 
bago chief,  who  stated  that  the  animal 
was  seen  only  by  medicine-men.  Park- 
man  (Discov.  Great  West,  59,  1874)  says 
that  when  he  passed  the  place  in  1867 
"a  part  of  the  rock  had  been  quarried 
away,  and  instead  of  Marquette  s  mon- 
ster, it  bore  a  huge  advertisement."  See 
also  Mallery  in  10th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  77-79, 
1893;  Armstrong,  The  Piaza,  or,  the 
Devil  among  the  Indians,  1887;  Bayliss  in 
Rec.  of  the  Past,  vn,  pt  2, 1908.   (c.  t.) 

Plato.  Mentioned  as  a  division  of  the 
Puna  who  inhabited  the  region  of  Ca- 
borca  and  Tubutama,  in  Sonora,  Mexico 
(Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  348,  1864). 
They  were  really  a  branch  of  the  Papago, 
and  probably  the  same  as  the  Soba. 

Piattuiabbe  (Pi-at-tui'-ab-fx).  A  tribe  of 
the  Paviotso,  consisting  of  five  bands, 
near  Belmont,  s.  central  Nevada;  pop. 
,.249  in  1873.— Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1873,  52,  1874. 

Piba.  The  Tobacco  ph  ratry  of  the  H  opi, 
which  comprises  the  Piba  and  Chongyo 
(Pipe)  clans.  According  to  Stephen 
these  form  part  of  the  Rabbit  (Tabo) 
phratry.  The  Piba  people  were  strong 
at  Awatobi  before  its  destruction. 
Piba  -Bourke,  Snake  Dance.  117,1884.  Pi-baayu- 

Anthrop.,  VII,  406,  1894 
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(n;/iim«=phratry).   Fieb.— Fewkes,  ibid.,  vi,  367. 

Piba.   The  Tobacco  clan  of  the  Hopi. 

Pi'ba.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,39, 1891.  Piba 
winwfi  —  Few  Ices  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  683.  1900 
( win it'(}^=  clan).  Pib-wun-wu. — Fewkes  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  vn.  405,  1894.  Pip.— Voth,  Oraibi  Sum- 
mer Snake  Ceremony,  282,  1903.  PiTa.— Dorney 
and  Voth,  Oraibi  Soyal,  12,  1901. 

Picachos  (Span. :  'peaks' ).  ATepehuane 
pueblo  in  Jalisco,  Mexico. — Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  281,  1864. 

Pichikwe  (Pi-chi  hie,  '  parrot  people'). 
A  clan  of  the  pueblo  of  Zufii,  N.  Mex. ;  also 
called  Mulakwe,  'Macaw  people.'— Cush- 
ing  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  368,  1896. 

Pickaway  anise.  An  herbalist's  name, 
of  Ohio  origin,  for  Ptelea  trifoliata.  For 
the  name,  see  Piqua.  (w.  r.  q.  ) 

Pickawillanee.  A  village  on  Miami  r., 
at  the  site  of  the  present  Piqua,  Miami 
co.,  Ohio,  destroyed  about  1750.  It  was 
occupied  by  the  Miami,  who  were  driven 
out  in  1763  by  the  tribes  adhering  to  the 
English  interest.  The  site  was  afterward 
occupied  by  the  Shawnee  as  Piqua  Town 
(q.  v.).  The  Picts,  mentioned  about 
that  time  as  a  western  tribe,  are  located 
on  old  maps  in  this  vicinity.      (j.  m.) 

Pickawillanee* — Carver,  Trav.,  map,  1778.  Picka- 

willany. —  Esnauto  and  Rapilly  Map,  1777. 
Picta.— Stobo  (1754)  quoted  by  Riipp.,  \> .  Penn.. 
app..  295,  184d.  Tawixtwi.— La  Tour  Map,  1784 
(for  Twljrhtwee,  a  name  for  the  Miami). 

Picks.    Digging  implements  of  the  pick 

type  were  in  very  general  use  among  the 


(nelson) 


aborigines,  and  native  examples  are  still 
found  among  tribes  most  remote  from  the 
influence  of  the  whites.  Usually  these 
implements  are  made  of  wood,  bone,  or 
shell,  points  of  antler  and  walrus  tusks 
l)eing  especially  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
They  may  well  be  regarded  as  in  a  meas- 
ure Ailing  the  functions  of  the  pick,  the 
hoe,  the  spade,  and,  for  that  matter,  the 
plow  of  civilized  peoples.  Stone  picks 
were  in  somewhat  common  use  in  many 
sections,  and  numerous  examples  are 
preserved  in  our  museums.  It  appears, 
however,  that  their  employment  was 
confined  largely  to  mining  and  quarrying 
operations  where  the  substances  dealt 
with  were  too  compact  to  be  successfully 
managed  with  tools  of  less  durable  kind. 
These  stone  picks  are  often  rude  in  shape 
and  are  not  always  readily  distinguished 
from  ruder  forms  of  the  ax,  adz,  chisel, 
and  gouge,  which  served  at  times,  no 
doubt,  a  somewhat  similar  range  of  func- 
tions.   The  simplest  forms  were  unmodi- 
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fied  fragments  of  stone  of  convenient 
shape,  used  in  the  hand  or  rudely  hafted. 
The  most  primitive  artificial  forms  were 
suitable  pieces  of  stone  slightly  altered 
by  chipping,  pecking,  and 
grinding,  to  make  them  more 
effective. 

The  most  important  class  of 
stone  picks  are  such  as  were  used 
in  getting  out  soapstone  and 
rough-shaping  the  utensils 
made  from  it,  and  in  working 
quarries  of  mica  and  iron  ox- 
ides. These  quarry  implements 
are  of  different  degrees  of  elab- 
oration, ranging  from  the  frag- 
ment or  bowlder  brought  to 
a  point  by  a  few  blows  of  the  hammer- 
stone  to  neatly  shaped  forms  flaked  or 
pecked  and  ground  over  the  entire  sur- 
face. Manv  are 
chisel-like  and 
have  flat  edges, 
instead  of  points, 
and  symmetric 
blades,  though 
often  rough  at  the 
upper  end  as  if  in- 
tended to  l>e  in- 
serted in  a  socket. 
(See  Stoneirork.) 
These  could  with 
equal  propriety  be  classed  with  chisels  or 
even  with  adzes.  In  the  soapstone  quar- 
ries are  found  also  many  examples  of  eel  ts, 
gouges,  and 
grooved  axes 
adapted  by  vari- 
ous kinds  and 
degrees  of  re- 
modeling to  the 
work  of  extrart- 
ing  massesofthe 
stone  used  in 
blocking  out  the 
vessels. 

(w.  H.  H.  ) 

P'coUta.  A 

former  town, 
probably  Semi- 
nole, on  the  e. 
bank  of  St  Johns 
r.,  w.  of  St  Au- 
gustine, Fla. — H.  R.  Doc.  78,  25th  Cong., 
2d  sess.,  map,  768-69,  1838. 

Picqnemyan.  An  Algonquian  tribe  liv- 
ing on  lower  St  Lawrence  r.,  Canada,  in 
1534.— Cartier  (1536),  Bref  Recit,  40, 
1866. 

Pic  River.  A  Chippewa  settlement  at 
the  mouth  of  Pic  r.,  on  the  n.  shore  of  L. 
Superior,  Ontario,  occupied  in  1884  by  245 
and  in  1906  by  210  Indians. 

Pictographs.    Pictography  may  be  de- 
fined as  that  form  of  t  nought- wri  tin 
which  seeks  to  convey  ideas  by 
picture-signs  or  marks  more  or  less  sug- 
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Kestive  or  imitative  of  the  object  or  idea 
in  mind.  Significance,  therefore,  is  an 
essential  element  of  pictographs,  which  are 
alike  in  that  they  all  express  thought, 
register  a  fact,  or  convey  a  message. 
IMctographs,  on  the  one  hand,  are  more  or 
less  closely  connected  with  sign  language 
(q.  v.),  by  which  they  may  have  been 
preceded  in  point  of  time.  Some,  indeed, 
see  in  pictography  a  later  stage  of  gesture 
speech,  but  the  evidences  assumed  to  be 
indicative  of  such  genetic  connection  fall 
tar  short  of  proof,  and  it  is  believed  that 
pictography  may  have  had  a  more  or  less 
independent  origin  and  career.  Picto- 
graphs, on  the  other  hand,  are  closely  con- 
nected with  every  varying  form  of  script 
and  print,  past  and  present,  the  latter 
being,  in  fact,  derived  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  them. 

Although  the  earliest  use  of  picture- 
signs  is  shrouded  in  the  mists  of  antiquity, 
and  although  they  have  been  employed 
by  all  uncivilized  peoples,  it  is  chiefly  to 
the  American  Indian  we  must  look  for  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  their  use 
and  purpose,  since  among  them  alone 
were  Doth  pictographs  and  sign  language 
found  in  full  and  significant  employ. 

Pictographs  have  been  made  upon  a 
great  variety  of  objects,  a  favorite  Deing 
the  human  body.  Among  other  natural 
substances,  recourse  by  the  pictographer 
has  been  had  to  stone,  bone,  skins, 
feathers  ami  quills,  gourds,  shells,  earth 
and  sand,  copper,  and  wood,  while  textile 
and  fictile  fabrics  figure  prominently  in 
the  list. 

The  took  by  which  and  materials  of 
which  pictographs  have  been  made  are 
almost  as  various  as  the  objects  upon 
which  they  have  been  found.  For  carv- 
ing upon  hard  substances,  including  cut- 
ting, pecking,  scratching,  and  rubbing,  a 
piece  of  hard  pointed  stone,  frequently 
perhaps  an  arrowpoint,  was  an  effective 
tool.  For  carving  bone  and  ivory  the 
Eskimo  had  learned  to  use  the  bow-drill. 
For  incising  bark  and  similar  substances 
a  pointed  bone  was  employed.  A  piece 
of  charcoal,  or  more  often  a  bit  of  red 
ocher.  served  for  drawing.  Dyes  of  vari- 
ous shades  of  brown,  red,  and  yellow, 
which  were  extracted  from  plants,  were 
available  for  painting.  The  Zufii  and 
Navaho  employed  corn-meal  for  cere- 
monial marking  of  their  bodies,  and  for 
their  famous  dry-paintings  (q.  v.)  used 
sand,  ashes,  and  powdered  mineral  and 
vegetal  substances  of  various  hues. 

For  the  Indian  skilled  in  sign  language 
it  was  natural  and  easy  to  fix  signs  upon 
lark,  skin,  or  rock,  but  the  evolution  of 
pictographs  into  sound  signs  or  a  true 
phonetic  alphabet  must  have  been  very 
slow,  and  its  accomplishment  was  limited 
to  a  few  peoples  who  already  were  press- 


ing upon  the  confines  of,  if  they  had  not 
entered,  the  civilized  state.  On  this  con- 
tinent, so  far  as  known,  this  stage  of 
thought  writing  had  been  reached  only 
by  the  Aztec  and  Mava,  who  in  this,  as 
in  some  other  directions,  had  far  out- 
stripped other  tribes.  Had  the  coming 
of  the  Sjwniard  been  delayed  a  few  cen- 
turies it  is  probable  that  he  would  have 
found  these  peoples  in  possession  of  a 
written  sound  language. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  picture-writing, 
when  the  savage  artist  sought  to  record 
facts  and  ideas,  his  picture  signs  assumed 
a  literal  form  and,  so  far  as  his  limited 
skill  sufficed,  natural  and  artificial  objects 
were  portrayed  realistically.  Neither 
in  modeling  nor  sculpture,  however, 
was  the  skill  of  the  Indian  artist  suffi- 
cient for  the  accurate  delineation  of  ani- 
mate or  inanimate  objects,  nor  was  such 
accuracy  essential  to  his  purpose;  hence, 
when  attempting  the  specific  portrayal 
of  animals,  his  end  was  attained  chiefly 
by  emphasizing  prominent  and  unmis- 
takable features,  a  method  which  soon 
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led  to  the  elimination  of  everything  but 
essentials. 

From  the  earliest  form  of  picture-writ- 
ing, the  imitative,  the  Indian  had  pro- 
gressed so  far  as  to  frame  his  conceptions 
ideographical!  v,  and  even  to  express  ab- 
stract ideas.  Later,asskill  wasacquired, 
his  figures  became  more  and  more  con- 
ventionalized till  in  many  cases  all  sem- 
blance of  the  original  was  lost,  and  the 
ideograph  became  a  mere  symbol.  While 
the  great  body  of  Indian  glyphs  remained 
pure  ideographs,  symbols  were  by  no 
means  uncommonly  employed,  especially 
to  express  religious  subjects,  ana  a  rich 
color  symbolism  likewise  was  developed, 
notably  in  the  S.  VV. 

Among  the  Indians  of  the  United  States 
the  use  of  pictographic  signs  reached 
highest  development  among  the  Kiowa 
and  the  Dakota  tribes  in  their  so-called 
calendars.  These  calendars  are  painted 
on  deer,  antelope,  and  buffalo  hides,  and 
constituted  a  chronology  of  past  years. 
The  Dakota  calendars  nave  a  picture  for 
each  year,  or  rather  for  each  winter, 
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while  that  of  the  Kiowa  has  a  summer 
symbol  and  a  winter  symbol,  with  a 
picture  or  device  representing  some  note- 
worthy event.  The'  origin  of  the  cal- 
endar," or  "winter  count,"  dates  back 

probably  only  a  few 
generations,  and 
while  the  method 
of  transcription  is 
purely  aboriginal  it 
is  to  be  inferred  that 
contact  with  the 
whites  had  stimu- 
lated the  inventive 
powers  of  the  In- 
dian in  this  direction 
without  prescribing 
its  form,  just  as  Sequoya  was  stimulated  to 
the  invention  of  the  Cherokee  syllabary 
by  the  observed  use  of  writing.  (In  addi- 
tion to  Mallcry,  consult  Mooney  in  17th 
and  1 9th  Reports  B.  A .  E. ,  and  see  Sequoya. ) 

Tattooing  (q.  v.)  is  a  form  of  picture- 
writing  more  widespread  than  any  other 
and  perhaps  more  commonly  practised. 
Originating  in  very  ancient  times,  it  per- 
sists to-day  among  certain  classes  of  civi- 
lized peoples.    Besides  the  permanent 
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incised,  or  painted;  occasionally  they  are 
rendered  both  ]>ermanent  and  conspicu- 
ous by  being  first  incised  and  then  painted. 
They  appear  on  sea-worn  bowlders,  on 
glacier-polished  rocks,  on  canyon  cliffs, 
and  within  caves.  Mallery  states  that 
petroglyphs  of  the  incised  form  are  more 
common  in  the  N.,  while  colored  ones 
are  more  numerous  in  the  8.,  and  that 
petroglyphs  of  any  kind  are  less  common 
m  the  central  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  general  absence  in  the  interior  of 
suitable  media  ujKjn  which  to  inscribe 
glyphs  doubtless  explains  their  general 
absence  there,  but  the  significance  of 
the  former  facts  of  distribution  is  not 
apparent. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  Indian  petro- 
glyphs does  not  justify  the  belief  that  they 
record  events  of  great  importance,  and  ft 
would  seem  that  the  oft-expressed  belief 
that  a  mine  of  information  respecting  the 
customs,  origin,  and  migrations  of  ancient 
peoples  is  locked  up  in  these  generally 
indecipherable  symbols  must  be  aban- 
doned. In  the  aoove  connection  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  similar  and  some- 
times identical  pictographic  symbols  ap- 
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marking  of  the  body  by  means  of  coloring 
matter  introduced  under  the  skin,  tattoo- 
ing includes  scarification  and  body  paint- 
ing. Whether  the  practice  of  tattoo  had 
its  origin  in  a  desire  for  personal  adorn- 
ment or,  as  concluded  by  Spencer  and 
others,  as  a  means  of  tribal  marks,  its 
final  purposes  and  significance  among 
our  Indians  were  found  by  Mallery  to  be 
various  and  to  include  the  following: 
Tribal,  clan,  and  family  marks;  to  dis- 
tinguish between  free  and  slave,  high 
and  low;  as  certificates  of  bravery  in 
pawing  prescribed  ordeals  or  in  war;  as 
religious  symbols;  as  a  therapeutic  rem- 
edy or  a  prophylactic;  as  a  certificate  of 
marriage  in  the  case  of  women,  or  of  mar- 
riageable condition;  as  a  personal  mark, 
in  distinction  to  a  tribal  mark ;  as  a  charm ; 
to  inspire  fear  in  an  enemy;  to  render 
the  skin  impervious  to  weapons;  to  bring 
good  fortune,  and  as  the  design  of  a  secret 
society. 

The  form  of  picture-writing  known  as 
the  iKjtroglyph  is  of  world-wide  distribu- 
tion and  is  common  over  most  of  North 
America.   Petroglyphs  may  be  pecked  or 


pear  in  widely  remote  parts  of  the  world, 
and  Mallery  notes  that  the  pictographs 
of  Central  and  South  America  show  re- 
markable resemblances  to  some  from  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  the  racial  identity,  similar 
culture  status,  and,  in  a  general  way,  the 
similar  environment  of  their  makers,  such 
resemblances,  and  even  identities,  in  pic- 
tographic representation  are  in  no  wise 
surprising.  Even  were  it  possible  to  es- 
tablish for  these  similar  ana  widely  sepa- 
rated symbols  a  common  significance, 
which  is  not  the  case,  such  facts  are 
best  interpreted  as  coincident,  and  as 
closely  analogous  to  the  occurrence  of 
identical  words  in  unrelated  languages. 
Upon  this  head  Col.  Mallery  pertinently 
remarks  that  in  attempts  to  prove  rela- 
tionship identity  of  symbols  is  of  leas 
importance  than  general  similarity  of 
design  and  workmanship.  His  further 
statement,  conservative  though  it  be, 
that  by  the  latter  criteria  it  is  possible,  to 
a  limited  extent,  to  infer  migrations  and 
priscan  habitat  is  less  convincing.  It  is 
thought  that  criteria  like  these  should  be 
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employed  with  great  caution,  and  that  in 
Mien  studies  their  chief  value  must  ever 
be  as  aids  in  connection  with  other  and 
corroborative  evidence. 

When  interrogated,  modern  Indians 
often  disclaim  knowledge  of  or  interest  in 
the  origin  and  significance  of  the  petro- 
gl yphs,  and  often  explain  them  as  the  work 
of 'supernatural  beings,  which  explanation 
in  the  minds  of  many  invests  them  with 
still  deeper  myBtery.  Beyond  the  fact 
that  by  habits  of  thought  and  training 
the  Indian  may  be  presumed  to  be  in 
♦  loser  touch  with  the  glyph  maker  than 
the  more  civilized  investigator,  the  Indian 
is  no  better  qualified  to  interpret  petro- 
glyphs  than  the  latter,  and  in  many  re- 
spects, indeed,  is  far  leas  qualified,  even 
though  the  rock  pictures  may  have  been 
made  by  his  forbear*. 

That,  as  a  rule,  petroglyphs  are  not 
mere  idle  scrawls  made  to  gratify  a  fleet- 
ing whim,  or  pass  an  idle  moment,  is 
probably  true,  although  sometimes  they 
are  made  by  children  in  play  or  as  a  pas- 
time. Nevertheless  their  significance  is 
more  often  local  than  general;  they  per- 
tain to  the  individual  rather  than  to  the 
nation,  and  they  record  personal  achieve- 
ments and  happenings  more  frequently 
than  tribal  histories;  petroglyphs,  too, 
are  known  often  to  be  the  records  of  the 
visits  of  individuals  to  certain  places,  sign- 
posts to  indicate  the  presence  of  water  or 
the  direction  of  a  trail,  to  give  warning 
or  to  convey  a  message.  However  impor- 
tant such  records  may  have  seemed  at  the 
time,  viewed  historically  they  are  of  triv- 
ial import  and,  for  the  greater  part,  their 
interest  perished  with  their  originators. 
Many  of  them,  however  especially  in 
s.  w."  United  States,  are  known  on  the  au- 
thority of  their  makers  to  possess  a 
deeper  significance,  and  to  be  connected 
with  myths,  rituals,  and  religious  prac- 
tices. 

Whatever  the  subjects  recorded  by 
Indian  glvphs,  whether  more  or  less  im- 
portant, the  picture  signs  and  their  sym- 
bolism were  rarely  part  of  a  general 
system,  unless  perhaps  among  the  Aztec 
and  the  Maya,  butare  of  individual  origin, 
are  obscured  by  conventionalism,  ana  re- 
quire for  their  interpretation  a  knowledge 
of  their  makers  and  of  the  customs  and 
events  of  the  times,  which  usually  are 
wanting. 

From  the  above  appears  the  futility  of 
serious  attempts  to  interpret,  without  ex- 
traneous aid,  the  rock  writings  of  ancient 
man,  since  in  most  cases  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  only  the  writer  and  his  intimate 
compeers  possessed  the  key. 

While  Dictographs  in  general  have  not 
yielded  the  rich  fund  of  information  of 
past  peoples  and  times  expected  by  stu- 
dents, and  while  the  historic  import  and 
value  of  many  of  them  are  slight  or  al- 


together wanting,  their  study  is  impor- 
tant. These  pictures  on  skin,  bark,  and 
stone,  crude  in  execution  as  they  often 
are,  yet  represent  the  first  artistic  rec- 
ords of  ancient,  though  probably  not 
of  primitive,  man.  In  them  lies  the 
germ  of  achievement  which  time  and 
effort  have  developed  into  the  master- 
pieces of  modern  eras.  Nor  is  the  study 
of  pictographs  less  important  as  affording 
a  glimpse  into  the  psychological  work- 
ings of  the  mind  of  early  man  in  his 
struggles  upward. 

See  memoirs  by  Mallery  in  4th  and  10th 
Reps.  B.  A.  E.,  from  which  much  of  the 
above  is  taken.  (u.  w.  h.  ) 

Pic  to  u .  A  Micmac  village  or  band  at  the 
northern  end  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1760.— 
Frye  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st 
s.,  x,  116,  1809. 

Ficuris  (from  Plkur'ia,  its  Keresan 
name).  A  Tigua  pueblo  about  40  m.  n. 
of  Santa  F£,  N.  Mex.,  identified  by  Bando- 
lier with  the  Acha  of  the  chroniclers  of 
Coronado's  expedition  in  1540-42.  It 
early  became  the  seat  of  the  Franciscan 
mission  of  San  Lorenzo  and  was  said  to 
have  contained  3,000  inhabitants  in  1680, 
when,  in  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  that  year, 
the  natives  killed  their  missionary,  burned 
the  church,  and  abandoned  the  pueblo, 
but  it  was  rebuilt  near  its  former  site  in  or 
soon  after  1692.  In  1704  the  Picuris  peo- 
ple, on  account  of  some  superstition, 
again  deserted  their  pueblo  and  fled  to 
Quartelejo  (q.  v.),  a  Jicarilla  settlement 
350  leagues  n.  e.  of  Santa  Fe\  but  were 
induced  to  return  2  years  later.  On  this 
account  and  by  reason  of  their  proximity 
to  the  Jicarillas  in  later  times,  the  Picuris 
tribe  has  a  considerable  infusion  of 
Apache  blood.  Pop.  125  in  1900,  101  in 
1904.  Consult  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst 
Papers,  v,  182-83,  1890.  See  Khahilan, 
Putblos,  Tigua.  (r.  w.  h.) 

Acha.— CaMafleda  (1696)  in  Ternaux-Compan*. 
Voy..  ix.  168,  1888.  HmmI  IT II 1 1  ll  I  (ca.  1800) 
quoted  by  Prlchard,  Phys.  Hint.  Man.,  v.  841, 1847. 
Pecora.— Calhoun  In  Cal.  Me*,  and  Corresp.,  216, 
1850.  Peeacio.— Pike,  Exped.,  2d  map,  1810. 
Pecuda.— Ibid.,  3d  map.  Paouri. — MS.  of  1683 
quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst,  Paper*,  in, 
88, 1890.  FarariM — Vetancurt(rr«.  1693)  in  Teatro 
Mex..  in.  300,  1871.  Pacuru.—  Humboldt.  Atlas 
Nouv.-Espague.  carte  1,  1811.  Pe"kwilita'.— 
Hodge,  field  notes  B.  A.  E.,  1«95  (Jemez  and 
Pecos  name).  Pioaria.— Simpson.  Kxped.  to 
Navajo  Country.  2d  map.  1850.  Piccuriet.  -Ladd. 
Story  of  N.  Mex.,  201.  1891.  Kaorla—Calhoun  in 
Cal.  Mew.  and  Corresp.,  211.  1850. 
Curtis.  Children  of  the  Sun.  121. 18X3. 
Powell  in  Am.  Nat.,  xiv.  605,  Aug.  18x0. 
Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  176.  map.  1889. 
Picoria.—  Ind.  Aft.  R 
Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc. 
Pioux.— Hlnton,  Handbook  to  Ariz 


Pic.iria.-Ind.  Aft.  Rep.,  506.  1889. 

toe.  fned., 

ok  to  Ariz.,  map. 
notes.  B.  A.   E..  1896 
wi'.— Ibid,  ('gateway  of 


XVI,  109,  257,  1871. 

map,  1878. 


themr  Pi>-  I 

deller  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in.  123,  260.  1890 
(aboriginal  name;  see  Catena) .  Piauelti— 
Hodge.  fl.  ld  note...  B.  A.  E..  1896  (own  name). 
s-na'L— Ibid,  (another  Isleta  name).  Bam- 
.— Ibid.  fSandia  name).  Ban  Lorenio  do  loa 
«— Vetancurt  ( ca,  1693)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  31  x. 
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1871  (mission  name).    Baa  Lorenzo  de  Pecuriez  — 

Ward  in  Ind.  A(T.  Rep.  1867,  213.  1868.  Baa  Lo 
reaio  de  Piouriez. — Alencaster  (1806)  quoted  by 
Prince.  New  Mexico,  37.  1883.  Bant  Buenaven- 
tura.—Ofiate  (1698)  in  Doc.  Incd.,  XVI,  257.  1871 
(firstsaint  name  applied).  B.  Lorenzo. — Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  281,  1889.  8.  Lorenzo  de  los 
Picuriez.—  Bowles,  Map  America,  17. .  ?  B.  Lo- 
renzo de  Picuriez. — Jeffervs,  Am.  Atlas,  map  6. 
1776.  Si  Laurence.— Kitchin,  Map  N.  A.,  1787. 
Ticori.— Gatschet  in  Mag,  Am.  Hist..  259,  Apr. 
1882  (misprint).  T6k>le.— Hodge,  field  notes.  B. 
A.  E.,  1896  (Jicarilla  name).  Ualana.— Bundelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  m.  123,  260, 1890  (aborigi- 
nol  name;  see  Ping-ul-tha,  above),  vicuna. — 
Lane  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  689.  1855. 
We  la  tan.— Jouvenceau  in  Cath.  Plon.,  I,  no.  9, 
12,  1906  (own  name).  Wflana.— Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1899  (Taos  name). 

Piechar.    A  village  or  tribe  mentioned 

bv  Joutel  as  being  x.  or  x.  w.  of  the 

Maligne  (Colorado)  r.,  Texas,  in  1687. 

The  name  seems  to  have  been  furnished 

to  Joutel  by  Ebahamo  Indiana,  who  were 

probably  affiliated  with  the  Karankawa. 

The  locality  was  occupied  chiefly  by 

Caddoan  tribes.  (  a.  c.  f.  ) 

Pechir.— Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry.  Dec.  in.  289. 
1878.  Picbor.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  I.  137,  1846.  Picharez.— Barcia,  Eusayo,  271, 
1723.  Picker.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  op.  cit., 
162.  Piechar  — Joutel  ( 1687 )  In  Margry.  op.  eft., 288. 

Piedraz  Blancaz  (Span.  1  white  stones'). 
An  unidentified  tribe,  named  in  1693  by 
Gregorio  Salinas  (Velasco,  Nov.  30,  1716, 
in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvn,  185, 
MS. )  among  those  seen  by  him  in  Texas 
or  Mexico  on  the  way  from  the  Hasinai 
to  Coahuila.  They  "were  in  Coahuil- 
tecan  territory,  and  perhaps  belonged  to 
that  group.  (n.  e.  b.) 

Piegan  (Pihini,  referring  to  people  hav- 
ing badly  dressed  robes).    One  of  the  3 


PUNNING  CROW,  A  PIEOAN  MAN 


tribes  of  the  Siksika  (<].  v.)  or  Blaekfoot 
confederacy.    Its  divisions,  a»  given  by 


Grinnell,  are :  Ahahpitape,  Ahkaiyiko- 
kakiniks,  Kiyis,  Sikutsipumaiks,  Siko- 
poksimaiks,  Tsiniksistsoyiks,  Kutaiimiks, 
Ipoksimaiks,  Sikokitsimiks,  Nitawyiks, 


NATUKA  (TWO  MEDICINE).  A  PIEOAN  WOMAN 


Apikaiyiks,  Miahwahpit*iks,  Nitakoskit- 
nipupiks,  Nitikskika,  Inuksiks,  Miawki- 
naiyiks,  Esksinaitupiks,  Inuksikahkop- 
walks,  Kahmitaiks,  Kutaisotsiman,  Nitot- 
siksiHstaniks,  Motwainaiks,  Mokumiks, 
and  Motahtosiks.  Hayden  ( Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  264,  1862)  gives  also 
Susksoyiks. 

In  1858  the  Piegan  in  the  United  States 
were  estimated  to  number  3,700.  Hay- 
den 3  years  later  estimated  the  population 
at  2,520.  In  1906  there  were  2,072  under 
the  Blackfeet  agency  in  Montana,  and 
493  under  the  Piegan  agency  in  Alberta, 
Canada. 

Muddy  River  Indiana.— Franklin,  Journ.  to  Polar 
Sea.  97,  1824.  Paefan.— Umfreville  (1790)  in  Me. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi.  270.  1859.  Pae-gunz— Prich- 
anl,  Phvs.  Hist.  Mankind.  414.  184*.  Pagans  — 
Ind.  Aft.  Rep.,  593,  1837.  Paygana.—  Kane,  Wan- 
derings in  N.  A..  366.  1*59.  Peagan  —  Henry,  MS. 
vocab..  Bell  copy,  B.  A.  E.,  1812.  Peagin.— Rob- 
inson. Great  Fur  Land,  195. 1879.  Peaginou.— Ibid., 
188.  Pe-ah-cun-nay.— Crow  M8.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E. 
(Crow  name).  Peoaneaux. —  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes.  V,  179,  1855.  Fedgana.— Ind.  Aft.  Rep., 292. 
1K46.  Feeganz— Proc.  Brit.  A.  A.  8..  Sept.  18*6.  2 
(pronunciation).  Pagan. — DeSmet, Oregon  Miss., 
326.  1*47.  Peganez.— DomeriiTh,  Deserts,  I,  443. 
I860.  Pe-gan-o.— Warren  (1862)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  v.  34.  1886  (Chippewa  name).  PeganaB' 
koon.— Franklin.  Journ.  Polar  Sea.  97, 1824  (form 
used  by  themselves).  Peganoo-eythinyoowue. — 
Ibid.  Peigana. — Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
531.  1878.  Pe-kan-ne. — Morgan,  Consang.  and 
Aftin.,  240,  1871.  Pekanne- koon.— Alex.  Henry, 
MS..  1808.  Piczneaux.— Mackenzie,  Voy.,  Ixvfi, 
1ho>.  Pieaneux.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  ana  Philol. 
Mo.  Val.,  256.  1862.  Pickan  — Gallatin  in  Trans. 
Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  O,  21.  1848.  Piedgana.— Cul- 
bertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  144,  1851.  Pie- 
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.—Maximilian,  Tniv.,  508,  1843.  Piekaaa.- 
toc.  Brit.  A.  A.  9.,  Sept.  1886.  2.  Piekaan.— Maxi- 
milian. Trav.,  227,  1*43.    Pyraat.— Daflot  de  Mo- 


Iths,  Explor..  II,  342,  1844.  Pikaai.— Wilkes,  U.  8. 
Expl.  Exped.,  IV.  471,  1845.  Pikua'-i.— Hayden, 
Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  256,  1862.  Pil 
gam.— Wilkes,  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  IT,  471,  1H45 
(misprint).  Teagaas. — Ind.  Aft.  Rep.,  473,  1838 
(mi.«print). 

Piekouagami  (a  form  seemingly  cognate 
with  the  Cree  Ifyakuugami  and  with 
Pakungami,  the  Afgonkin  name  of  the 
Montagnais,  the  elements  of  which  are 
jtdkhca  'shallow  (water),'  'flat,'  and  -garni 
'lake/  'expanse  of  water,'  the  two  ele- 
ments together  signifying  'flat  lake. '  The 
so-called  vocalic  change  transforms  pdk- 
kvra  into piyakktva,  which  with  -gav)i  forms 
l'iyakkuxigami,  or,  as  sometimes  writ- 
ten, Piakwagami,  originally  the  name 
given  to  L.  St  John,  Canada,  hy  the 
Kakouchaki,  or  Porcupine  tribe.  From 
the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1672  (44,  1858)  it 
is  learned  that  the  country  around  L.  .St 
John  was  beautiful,  and  the  soil  was  good 
and  land  abounded  in  otter,  elk,  beaver, 
and  especially  in  porcupines.  For  this 
reason  the  people  who  dwelt  on  the  shores 
of  this  lake  received  the  name  Kakouchac 
(Kdkkateivok,  '  porcupines,'  not  from 
La  Lira,  'porcupine,'  but  rather  from  a 
term  which  is  the  source  of  both,  namely, 
kdkk,  'rude,  rough,  or  harsh  to  the 
touch':  whence,  Ktikkasewok,  'they  have 
skin  harsh  to  the  touch'). 

According  to  the  Jesuit  Relation  for 
1641  (57,  1858),  the  Kakouchaki,  or  Por- 
cupine people,  were  one  of  a  number  of 
inland  tribes  which,  having  heard  the 
gospel  in  their  own  countries,  were  ex- 
pected to  remove  to  the  residence  of  St 
Joseph  at  Silleiy,  although  the  fear  of  the 
Iroquois,  the  common  enemy  of  all  these 
tribes,  was  a  great  otetacle  to  the  con- 
templated removal  and  consolidation  of 
small  tribes.  The  Porcupines  were  re- 
puted good,  docile,  and  quite  easily  won 
to  the  Christian  faith. 

From  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1672 
(44,  1858),  it  appears  that  at  that  early 
time  (1641-72)  L.  St  John  was  a  trading 
center  for  all  the  tribes  dwelling  between 
Hudson  bay  and  St  Lawrence  r. ;  that 
more  than  *20  tribes  had  been  seen  at 
this  place:  that  the  Porcupines  were 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers  by  their  re- 
cent warswith  the  Iroquois  and  by  small- 
pox: but  that  since  the  general  |»eace  of 
1666  the  population  had  increased  by 
small  additions  from  other  tribes  arriving 
there  from  various  places. 

The  Jesuit  Relation  for  1647  (65,  1858), 
in  describing  the  lake,  says:  "It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  flat  country  ending  in  high 
mountains  distant  from  3,  4,  or  5  leagues 
from  its  banks;  it  is  fed  by  about  15 
rivers,  which  serve  as  highways  to  the 
small  tribes  which  are  inland  to  come  to 
fish  therein  and  to  maintain  the  trade 
and  friendship  which  exist  among  them. 


....  We  rowed  for  some  time  on  this 
lake,  and  finally  we  arrived  at  the  place 
where  the  Indians  of  the  'nation  of  the 
Porcupine'  were."  This  would  indicate 
that  the  d  wel  1  i  ng-place  of  the  Kakouchak  i , 
or  Porcupine  people,  was  some  distance 
from  the  outlet  of  the  lake.    (j.  R.  u.  h.) 

Nation  du  Pore-Epic  —  J«  s.  R.  l,  lfrll.  v;.  1X5*.  Pei- 
kuagamiu. — Arnaud  ( 1880)  quoted  by  Rouillurd. 
Nouis  <;,-,, jr.,  k»,  I PeokSagamy  —  <  n -|  ■■■  1  1 
(1700)  quoted,  ibid.  Feyakwagami. — LaHeehe 
quoted,  Ibid.  (Cree  name).  Piagouagami. — Jea. 
Kcl.  1652,  16,  185m.  Piakouakamy.— Normandin 
(1732)  quoted,  ibid.  Piakuakamita. — Lemoine 
(1901)  quoted,  ibid.  Pichouagamii  — Tou.Hsaint, 
Map  of  Am..  IHifj.  Pickovagam. —  Alcedo,  I>i<\ 
Geog.,  iv,  205, 17Hh.  Piekouagamiens. — JefTerys.  Fr. 
Itoms.,  pt.  I,  18,  1761.  Piaaouagamia — La 'Tour, 
Map.  177y.  Piekovagamien»  — K-snautH  and  Knp- 
i  1 1  v .  Map.  1777.  Pikogami.— Homann  Heirs'  Mao, 
1784.  Pockaguma.  —  Schoolcraft  (1838)  in  H.  R. 
Doe.  107,  25th  Cong.,  8d  nesw.,  9,  1839. 

Pierced  tablets.  A  numerous  and  widely 
distributed  class  of  prehistoric  objects  of 
problematical  significance  and  use.  The 
typical  forms  are  flat,  oblong  tablets  of 
stone,  and 
more  rarely  of 
copper,  shell, 
and  bone. 
They  are  often 
rectangular  in 
outline,  but 
the  margin  is 
modified  in  many  ways,  and  sometimes 
shows  ornamental  notchings,  and,  occa- 
sionally, rude  ornamental  or  symbolic  de- 
signs are  engraved  on  the  flat  surfaces. 

The  ends  of  the  tab- 
lets are  in  cases 
pointed  or  rounded, 
and  again  they  ex- 
pand like  ax  blades 
or  the  spread  wings 
of  a  bird.  Rarely 
the  outline  of  the 
tablet  assumes  the  shape  of  a  bird ;  these 
forms  approach  the  banner  stones  (q.  v. ). 
Others  are  convex  on  one  face  and  flat 
or  concave  on  the  other,  suggesting  re- 
lationship with 
the  boat-stones 
(q.v.).  General- 
ly there  are  two 
perforations,  oc- 
casionally one, 
and  in  a  few 
cases  three  or 
even  more. 
Those  having 
one  perforation  placed  near  one  end  are 
often  somewhat  celt  shaped,  but  being  thin 
and  fragile  may  be  classed  as  pendants; 
they  seem  to  be  allied  to  the  spade  stones 
(q.  v.).  Those  with  two  or  more  holes 
were  probably  fixed  to  some  part  of  the 
costume,  or  to  some  article  of  ceremony. 
The  holes  are  usually  countersunk  from 
both  sides  of  the  plate,  and  often  show 
decided  effects  of  wear  by  cords  of  suspen- 
sion or  attachment.  Manv  of  these  ol>- 
jects  are  made  of  slate,    tfheir  distribu- 
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tion  is  general,  and  their  use  must  have 
extended  at  one  time  or  another  to  most 
of  the  tribes  e.  of  the  plains,  and  well 
north  ward  into  Canada-  They  average 
only  a  few  inches  in  length,  but  the  largest 
are  as  much  as  14  in.  long.  See  Prob- 
lematical objects. 

Consult  Ab- 
bott, (1)  Prim. 
Indus.,  1881,  (2) 
in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1875,  1876; 
Fowke,  (1)  Ar- 
chseol.  Hist.Ohio, 
1902,  (2)  in  13th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1896;  Jones,  Antiq.  So.  Inds.,  1873;  Mer- 
cer, Lenape  Stone,  1885;  Moorehead,  Pre- 
hist.  Impls.,  1900;  Ran  (1)  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1872,  1873,  (2)  in  Smithson.  Cont. 
Know!.,  xxii,  1876;  Read  and  Whittlesey 
in  Ohio  Centennial  Rep.,  1877;  Squier  and 
Davis,  Ancient  Monuments,  Smithson. 
Cont.,  i,  1848;  Thruston,  Antiq.  of  Tenn., 
1897;  Ward  in  Bull.  Wis.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc., 
iv,  1906.  (w.  n.  h.) 

Pierriah.  A  former  Potawatomi  vil- 
lage, commonly  known  as  Pierrish's  Vil- 
lage, on  the  n.  bank  of  Eel  r.,  just  above 
Laketon,  Wabash  co.,  Ind.  It  took  its 
name  from  a  resident  French  half-breed 
interpreter,  Pierrish  Constant,  known  to 
the  Miami  as  Pahtash,  'Miring  Down' 
(J.  P.  Dunn,  inf'n,  1907). 

FierUhe's  Villag*.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
Indiana  map,  1899. 

Pierrniata  ( IH-er-ru-i-atx).  One  of  the 
tril>es  known  under  the  collective  term 
Gosiutes,  living  at  Deep  cr.,  s.  w.  Utah,  in 
1873.— Powell  and  Ingalls  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1873,  51,  1874. 

Pieskaret.  The  Algonkin  name,  often 
written  Piskaret,  of  a  noted  Algonkin 
(Adirondack)  chief,  who  lived  on  the 
n.  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence,  below  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th 
century.  According  to  Schoolcraft  (W. 
Scenes  and  Remin.,  87,  1853)  the  dialec- 
tic form  in  his  own  tribe  was  Bisconace 
('Little  Blaze').  Although  he  became 
noted  by  reason  of  his  daring,  compara- 
tively few  incidents  of  his  life  have  oeen 
recorded.  Charlevoix  (New  France,  D, 
181,  1866)  says  he  was  "one  of  the 
bravest  men  ever  seen  in  Canada,  and 
almost  incredible  stories  are  told  of  his 
prowess."  His  most  noted  exploit  oc- 
curred during  an  excursion  into  the  Iro- 
quois country  with  but  four  followers, 
well  armed  with  guns,  when  they  en- 
countered on  Sorel  r.,  in  five  boats,  a 
band  of  50  Iroquois,  most  of  whom  they 
killed  or  captured.  On  another  occasion 
Pieskaret  ventured  alone  within  the  Iro- 
quois domain,  and  coming  to  one  of  their 
villages,  by  secreting  himself  during  the 
day  succeeded  in  killing  and  scalping  the 


members  of  a  household  each  night  for 
three  successive  nights.  He  was  ulti- 
mately brought  under  the  influence  of 
Catholic  missionaries  and  in  1641  was 
baptized  under  the  name  Simon,  after 
which  he  was  commonly  known  among 
the  whites  as  Simon  Pieskaret.  After  his 
acceptance  of  Christianity  so  much  con- 
fidence was  placed  in  his  prudence  and 
ability  that  he  was  commissioned  to  main- 
tain peace  between  the  French  and  the  In- 
dians, as  well  as  between  the  Hurons  and 
Algonkin;  he  was  authorized  to  punish  de- 
linquents, "and  especially  those  who  com- 
mitted any  fault  against  religion.  It 
is  wonderful  how  ne  discharged  his 
office."  (Jes.  Rel.  1647,  xxxi,  287, 1898. ) 
He  was  present  and  made  a  speech  at 
the  conference  between  the  French  gov- 
ernor and  the  Iroquois  and  other  tribes 
at  Three  Rivers,  Canada,  in  1645.  Two 
years  later,  while  a  large  body  of  Iroquois 
were  going  on  a  pretended  visit  to  the 

fDvernor,  some  of  their  scouts  met  Pies- 
aret  near  Nicolet  r.,  and  treacherously 
killed  him  while  off  his  guard,    (c.  t.) 

Pigeon  Town.  One  of  the  former  vil- 
lages of  the  Mequachake  or  Spitotha  di- 
vision of  the  Shawnee,  situated  on  Mad 
r.,  3  m.  N.  w.  of  West  Liberty,  Logan  co., 
Ohio.  This  and  the  others  were  de- 
stroyed by  Gen.  Benj.  Logan  in  1786. 
See 'Howe,  Hist.  Coll.  Ohio,  n,  98,  1896; 
Rovce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ohio  map, 
1899. 

Pigment  plates.   See  Notched  plate*. 

Pigments.    See  Dye*  and  Pigment*. 

Pigmiee.   See  Popular  fallacies. 

Pigniqne.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  men- 
tioned b  v  Fray  Bartholome*  Garcfa  ( 1 760 ) , 
under  the  name  of  Pihuiques,  as  one 
whose  young  people  understood  the  lan- 
guage of  his  Manual,  i.  e.  Coahuiltecan. 
They  lived  near  the  Texas  coast,  between 
Nueces  and  San  Antonio  rs.,  and  were 
closely  related  to  the  Pamaques,  of  which 
tribe  they  seem  sometimes  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a  subdivision.  Garcfa's  state- 
ment suggests  a  recent  attachment  of  the 
Piguique  to  the  Pamaque.  In  1766  part 
of  them  were  reported  as  living  on  the 
Isia  de  Culebras  with  the  Copane  and 
Karankawa  tribes.  This  fact,  taken  with 
Garcfa's  statement,  might  indicate  that 
they  were  of  Karankawan  stock,  but  had 
recently  mingled  much  with  the  Coahuil- 
tecans  and  had  learned  their  language. 
Previous  to  1766  the  Piguique  had  suf- 
fered greatly  from  measles  and  smallpox 
(Diligencias  Practicadas  por  Diego  Orttiz 
Parrilla,  1 766,  MS. ).  Their  history,  so  far 
as  it  is  known,  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Pamaque  (q.  v.),  unless  the  Pigui- 
canes  are  the  same.  Some  of  the  Pigui- 
canes  entered  Espfritu  Santo  de  Zufiiga 
mission,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  true 
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of  the  Pamaque  (Solfs,  Diario,  1767-68, 
MS.).  (h.  r.  b.} 

-Solia,  op.    cit.  (identical?).  Pihni- 


— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Apr.  17.  1863  (mis- 
print). Pihuiquea. — Garcia,  op.  cit., 
Pihcha.    The  Skunk  clan  of  the  Chua 


i Snake)  phratrv  of  the  Hopi. 
fh-toa.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  88.  1891. 
Pihkash.    The  Young  Corn  Ear  clan  of 
the  Hopi. 

Khfcaah.-Domy  and  Voth,  Mfchongnovi  Cere- 
monies, 175,  190-2. 

Piiru.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
on  Piru  cr.  or  arroyo  emptying  into 
Saticoy  r.,  Ventura  co.,  Cal.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  July  24,  1863. 

Pi kak wanara ts  (  Pi~ka-kwa'-na-rats ) .  A 
division  of  the  Ute,  of  whom  32  were 
found  in  1873  on  the  Uinta  res.,  Utah, 
where  they  were  known  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  Uinta  Ute.— Powell  in  End 
AJL  Rep.  1873,  51,  1874. 

Pikaips.  A  former  village  of  the  Semi- 
ahmoo  Salish  at  Camp  Semiahmoo,  on 


Seiniahmoo  bav,  N.  w.  Wash. — Gil 
Clallam  and  Lummi,  37,  1863. 

Pikiiltthe  (Pl'-ki-W-V#).  A  former 
Yaquina  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Yaquina 
r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in,  229,  1890. 

Pikirla.    An  Ita  Eskimo  winter  village 
on  Foulke  fjord,  n.  Greenland.— Mark- 
in  Trans.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  126, 


Pikiulak.  A  winter  and  spring  settle- 
ment of  the  Aivilirmiut  Eskimo  on  Depot 
id.,  n.  k.  of  Chesterfield  inlet,  Hudson 
bay. 

Pikialaa.— Boaa  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Pikiutdlek.  A  southern  settlement  of 
the  Angmagsalingmiut  Eskimo  in  s. 
Greenland,  who  there  seek  stone  for  mak- 
ing lamps  and  vessels. 

Pikiudtlak.— Nannen,  First  Crowing,  i.  250,  1890. 
Pikiutdlek.-Meddelelser  om  Gronland,  x,  869, 
1888. 

Pikmiktaligmiut.  A  subdivision  of  the 
Unaligmiut  Eskimo  of  Alaska,  whose  vil- 
lage is  Pikmiktalik. 

Pikmikta'lig  mut.-Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  I, 
17,  1877. 

Pikmiktalik.  An  Unaligmiut  Eskimo 
village  near  the  mouth  of  Pikmiktalik  r., 
Alaska,  just  n.  of  C.  Romanoff;  pop.  10  in 
1880. 

Pichmicbtalik. — Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Skiu.,  map, 
1855.  Pietmiektaliamiut— Baker,  Geoff.  Diet. 
Alaska.  l»U  (Riimkn  HpeMng).  Pikmirtalik.— 
Whymper.  Alaska,  269,  1860.   KkmiktaPik.— Dall 


in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  1. 17. 1877. 

Pikta.  A  coast  village  of  the  Kinugu- 
miut  Eskimo  near  C.  Prince  of  Wales, 
Alaska. 

Pikhta.— Zagrwkin  in  Nout.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  «., 
XXt,  map.  1850. 

Pikyaiawan  (Zufii:  Pi-k' imi-a-iran, 
'  town  of  the  water-cresses ' ) .  An  ancient 
pueblo  which,  with  Kyatsutuma,  was 
the  northernmost  home  of  the  Snail 
people  and  one  of  the  outposts  or  strong- 
Holds  of  Matyata  (q.  v. )  that  were  con- 
quered by  the  Zufii  in  prehistoric  times. 


Pilaklikaha.  A  former  Seminole  town 
in  the  e.  part  of  Sumter  co.,  Fla.,  near 
Dade's  battle  ground  of  Dec.  28,  1835. 
A  town  of  the  same  name  is  shown  on 
Taylor's  war  map  of  1 839.  1 1  was  burned 
by  the  U.  S.  troops  in  1836.  Here  chief 
Micanopy  lived,  and  the  town  was  often 
called  by  his  name,  from  the  Creek 
miko,  'chief;  unapa,  'above'.  Ft  Defi- 
ance was  established  here.  There  is  a 
Micanopy  town  now  in  Alachua  co.,  Fla., 
12  m.  s.  of  Gainesville.        (n.  w.  h.) 

Inicaaopa.— Belton  (1836)  in  Drake.  Bk.  Ind*,  bk. 
4,  77,  1848  (misprint  of  Mlcanopa).  Inocanopy  — 
Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  206.  1836.  Micanopy.—Cull 
(1835)  in  Sen.  Doc.  278,  26th  Con*.,  1st  net*.,  30, 
1840.  Micanopy  •  town  -Drake,  Bk.  Ind*.,  bk.  4, 76, 
1848.  Miconopy.-H.  R.  Dor.  78,  25th  Cong..  2d 
oexs..  map.  768-69.  1838.  Pe-lao-U-ka-ha.-Beli  in 
Morse,  Kep.  to  Sec.  War.  307, 1822.  Pelaklekaha.- 
Scott's  map  in  H.  It.  Doc.  78,  25th  Cong.,  2d  new., 
408-09.  1838.  Pelaklikhaha.-Gadsden  (1836), 
ibid.,  899.  Pilaklikaha-Drake.  Bk.  Did*.,  bk. 
4,92,1848.  Pinelatohaa.-Swan  (1791)  in  School- 
crnfL  Ind.  Tribes,  v.  262.  1855.  Pyaklakaha.- 
Poniere  quoted  by  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  311, 
1822. 

Pilalt.  A  Cowichan  tribe  on  lower 
Chilli wack  r.  and  part  of  Eraser  r.,  Brit 
Col.  According  to  Hill-Tout  they  num- 
bered 25  in  1902.  Their  villages  were 
Chutil,  Kwalewia,  Skelautuk,  Skwala, 
and  Schachuhil.  Boas  adds  Cheam,  but 
if  he  is  right  that  town  must  contain 
several  tribes. 

PallalU.— Mayne.  Brit.  Col.,  295, 1862.  PEla'tiq.— 
K<mis  in  Kep.  64th  Meeting  B.  A.  A.  S.,  454,  1894. 
Pilalt  —  Tolmie  and  Dawson.  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col., 
120b,  1884.  Pila'tlq.-Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can.,  48.  1902. 

Pilatka  ('going  into  the  water').  A 
former  town,  probably  Seminole,  on  the 
w.  bank  of  St  Johns  r.,  Fla.,  n.  w.  of 
Drams  (now  Crescent)  lake,  on  or  near 
the  site  of  the  present  Palatka. — H.  R. 
Doc.  78,  25th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  map,  768, 
1838. 

Pilawa  (Pl-la-uxi',  'turkey').  A  gens 
of  the  Miami. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  168, 
1877. 

Pile  dwellings.  Primitive  dwellers 
along  the  shallow  margins  of  the  sea,  on 
the  banks  of  Iwtyous,  tide-water  rivers, 


(»UCCAULEv) 

and  lands  in  general  subject  to  inunda- 
tion found  it  necessary  to  raise  the  floors 
of  their  dwellings  above  the  reach  of  tide 
and  flood.  This  was  done  by  erecting 
mounds  of  earth  or  shells,  or  by  planting 
poles  or  piles  in  the  yielding*  earth  to 
which  floor  timbers  could  be  attached  at 
suitable  levels.  Pile  dwellings  were  ob- 
served by  earlv  Spanish  explorers  of  tb~ 
Caribbean  sea',  and  Venezuela  ('Li 
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Venice')  received  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  the  native  dwellings,  like  those  of 
Venice,  were  built  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters.  Dwellings  of  this  type  are  still 
used  by  natives  of  the  Venezuelan  lagoons, 
and  the  Indians  of  Florida,  occupying 
lands  subject  to  overflow,  build  houses  of 
nearly  identical  construction.  As  de- 
scribed by  MacCauley,  the  typical  Semi- 
nole house  is  approximately  9x16  ft 
in  horizontal  extent  and  is  made  partly 
or  wholly  of  products  of  the  palmetto 
tree.  Eight  palmetto  piles  support 
the  roof,  which  is  strongly  framed  of 
poles  and  thatched  with  leaves  of  the 
same  tree,  the  eaves  being  about  7  ft 
and  the  ridge  |>ole  about  1 2  ft  from  the 
ground.  The  platform  is  3  or  4  ft  from 
the  ground  ana  is  supported  by  split  pal- 
metto logs  lying  transversely,  flat  side 
up,  upon  beams  which  extend  lengthwise 


-  .  -A 
•« 


of  the  building,  and  are  lashed  to  the  up- 
rights with  ropes  of  palmetto  fil>er.  The 
thatching  of  the  roof  is  quite  a  work  of 
art  inside,  the  regular  laying  of  the  leaves 
display i  i  _'  much  skill  and  taste  on  the 
l>art  of  the  builder.  The  sides  are  open 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  In  recent  years 
tnu'es  of  pile  dwellings  have  !>een  dis- 
covered by  dishing  on  Key  Marco,  on 
the  gulf  coast  of  Florida,  and  he  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  kev  dwellers  generally 
built  their  villages  in  this  manner,  dig- 
ging artificial  canals  and  water  courts 
to  accommodate  their  l>oats,  and  erecting 
mounds  and  platforms  for  the  more  am- 
bitious religious  and  civic  structures.  A 
unique  use  of  timl>er8  in  the  construction 
of  habitations  is  olraerved  on  the  island 
of  St  Michael,  Alaska,  where  the  Eskimo 
fishermen  have  built  piledwellingsagainst 
the  rugged  and  precipitous  cliffs  far  alnn  e 


the  reach  of  the  waves.  Niblack  refers 
to  houses  raised  on  high  logs  or  stilts. 
He  states  that,  ' 4  according  to  Vancouver, 
amongst  the  K  wakiutl  of  Johnstone  strait, 
there  were  dwellings  'raised  and  sup- 
ported near  30  ft.  from  the  ground  by 
perpendicular  spars  of  very  large  size' 
with  'access  formed  by  a  long  tree  in  an 
inclined  position  from  the  platform  to 
the  ground,  with  notches  cut  in  it  bv 
way  of  steps  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
asunder.'"  According  to  Boas  the  Bel- 
lacoola  also  erected  pile  dwellings.  See 
Architecture:,  Cliff-dwelling*,  Habitations. 

Consult  Gushing  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos. 
Soc.,  1896;  MacCaulevin5th  Rep.  B.A.E., 
1887;  Nelson  in  18th'Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1899; 
Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1888,  1890. 
Vancouver,  Voy.,  1801.       (w.  n.  n.) 

Pilidquay.  A  Chuinashan  village  on 
one  of  the  Santa  Barbara  ids.,  CM.,  prob- 
ably Santa  Rosa,  in  1542. 
Peledquey.-Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner.  Apr.  17.  1863. 
Pilidquay.-Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1642),  in  Smith.  Coltv. 
I>oc.  Fla..  186. 1867. 

Pilingmiut.  A  tribe  of  Eskimo  in  w. 
Baffinland,  on  the  n.  k.  coast  of  Fox 
basin.  Their  village  is  Piling,  whence 
their  name. 

Peeli*;.— Parry,  Sec.  Voy.,  855.  449,  1824  (the  vil- 
lage). Piling.— Hon*  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  444, 
1888 (the village).  Pilingmiut —Ibid,  (the  tribe). 

Pillagers  (translation  of  their  own 
name,  Ma  kfinduKiirfnlrilwug,  1  robber  peo- 
ple,' so  called  because  at  one  time 
they  were  the  most  formidable  robbing 
unit  of  the  Chippewa.— W.  J. ).  A  divi- 
sion of  the  Chippewa,  formerly  living  in 
n.  Minnesota  on  Leech  and  Ottertail  lakes 
and  in  the  intermediate  country.  They 
are  now  gathered  on  the  reservation  at 
Leech  lake,  formerly  their  principal  ren- 
dezvous, and  on  White  Earth  res.  They 
formed  the  advance  guard  of  the  Chip- 
pewa in  the  invasion  of  the  Sioux  coun- 
try, establishingthemselves  first  on  Leech 
lake,  and  gradually  pushing  westward 
from  that  point.  Morse  (Rep.  to  Sec. 
War.  32,  1822)  says  these  Indians  were  in 
bands,  each  having  its  own  chief.  The 
Pillagers  made  or  joined  in  treaties  with 
the  United  States  at  Leech  lake,  Minn., 
Aug.  21,  1847,  and  at  Washington,  D.  ('., 
Feb.  22,  1855,  Mar.  11,  1863,  and  May  7, 
1864.  In  1855  they  numbered  alwut 
1,200,  under  7  chiefs.  In  1884  they  were 
reported  at  1 ,556.  The  official  census  for 
1906  makes  the  numl>er  2,377:  837  Leech 
Lake  and  464 Cass  and  Winibigoshish  Pil- 
lagers at  Leech  lake,  and  726  Ottertail, 
28i>  Leech  Lake  Pillagers,  and  61  Cass  and 
Winibigoshish  at  White  Earth. 


Chippewayt  of  Leach  Lake.— Le win  and  Clark. 
Discov..  28,  1806.  GypowaU  plunderer*.—  Beltrami 
-quoted by Nelll, Hint.  Minn., 372, 1868.  Ma'kaadw*- 


wininiwag.—  Wm.  Jones,  inf  n,  1906 (correct form). 
Makandwewininiwaa.— Hnntga  Otehipwe-Enjf. 
Diet.,  207.  1880  (from  Makandwewlui.  a  i  " 


Chippewa   name).   Muk-im-dua-win-in-e-wuf. — 

Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.. v. 266, 1885. 
Mukkundwa..-Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  146, 1 865. 
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Muk-me -dua  -  win -in- e -wuf.— Warren  (1862)  In 
Minn.  Hbrt.  Soo.  Coll.,  v,  39.  1SM6.  Mukundua.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe*,  n,  59.  IH52  Mok-ua-dua- 
win  in  e-winf.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  88, 1860. 
Muk  un  •  dua  •  win  •  in  •  e-  wuf . — Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribe?,  n.  163, 1862.  Mukuadwa.— Ibid.,  V.  98.  1865. 
Pillager*.— Fond  du  Lac  treaty  (1847)  in  U.  8.  Ind. 
Treat..  221.  1873.  Pilleura.— Henry,  Trav.,  245, 
1809.  Pilliera.— Franklin,  Journ.  Polar  Sea,  56, 
1*24.  Robbers— I I  Rogues.— Henrv, Trav., 245, 
1809. 

Piltcuk  (IHI-t^-uk,  'white  earth').  A 
Shuswap  village  at  Clinton,  on  a  w.  afflu- 
ent of  Bonaparte  rM  a  n.  tributary  of 
Thompson  r.,  interior  of  British  Colum- 
bia; pop.  60  in  1906. 

Clinton  —  Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  II.  162,  1901  (white 
man's  name).  Pil-te'-uk. — Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy. 
Sue.  Can.,  see.  n.  44, 1891. 

Pi  lamas  ( Pi'-liim-&y) .  A  former  Siuslaw 
village  on  Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsev  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ill.  230,  18*K). 

Pima  ('no,'  in  the  Nevome  dialect,  a 
word  incorrectly  applied  through  misun- 
derstanding bv  the  early  missionaries. — 
B.  Smith  in  Shea,  Lib.  Am.  Ling.,  m,  7, 
1861 ).  As  popularly  known,  the  name  of 
a  division  of  the  Pi  man  family  living  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Gila  and  Salt  in  s. 
Arizona.  Formerly  the  term  was  em- 
ployed to  include  also  the  Nevome,  or 
Pimas  Bajos,  the  Pima  as  now  recognized 
being  known  as  Pimas  Altos  ('Upper 
Pima'),  and  by  some  also  the  Papago. 
These  three  divisions  speak  closely  re- 
lated dialects.  The  Pima  call  themselves 
A'-d'tam,  'the  people.' 


PIMA  MAN 


According  to  tradition  the  Pima  tribe 
had  its  genesis  in  the  Salt  River  valley, 
later  extending  its  settlements  into  the 
valley  of  the  Gila;  but  a  deluge  came,  leav- 
ing a  single  survivor,  a  specially  favored 
chief  named  Cfho,  or  Sono,  the  progen- 


itor of  the  present  tribe.  One  of  his  de- 
scendants, Sivano,  who  had  20  wives, 
erected  as  his  own  residence  the  now 

I  1 


SAVE1TA,  A  PIMA  WOMAM 


ruined  adobe  structure  called  CasaGrande 
(called  Sivanoki,  'house  of  Sivano' )  and 
built  numerous  other  massive  pueblo 
groups  in  the  valleva  of  the  Gila  and  Salt. 
The  Sobaipuri,  believed  to  have  been  a 
branch  of  the  Papago,  attributed  these 
now  ruined  pueblos,  including  Casa 
(irande,  to  people  who  had  come  from 
the  Hopi,  or  from  the  K.,  and  recent  in- 
vestigations tend  to  show  that  the  cul- 
ture of  the  former  inhabitants,  as  exem- 
plified by  their  art  remains,  was  similar 
in  many  resj»ects  to  that  of  the  ancient 
Pueblos.  Sivano's  tribe,  Bays  tradition, 
became  so  populous  that  emigration  was 
necessary.  Under  one  of  the  sons  of  that 
chief  a  large  body  of  the  Pima  settled  in 
Salt  River  valley,  where  they  increased  in 
population  and  followed  the  example  of 
their  ancestors  of  the  Gila  by  construct- 
ing extensive  irrigation  canals  and  reser- 
voirs and  by  building  large  defensive  vil- 
lages of  adolx?,  the  remains  of  which  may 
still  be  seen. 

The  Pima  attribute  their  decline  to 
the  rapacity  of  foreign  tribes  from  the  e., 
who  came  in  three  bands,  destroying 
their  pueblos,  devastating  their  fields,  and 
killing  or  enslaving  many  of  their  inhabi- 
tants. Prior  to  this,  however,  a  part  of 
the  tribe  seceded  from  the  main  bodvand 
moved  s.,  settling  in  the  valleys  of  Altar, 
Magdalena,  and  Sonora  rs.,  as  well  as  of 
adjacent  streams,  where  they  became 
known  as  Pimas  Bajos  or  Nevome,  and 
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Opata.  The  others  descended  from  the 
mountains  whence  they  had  fled,  resettled 
the  valley  of  the  Salt,  and  again  tilled 
the  soil.  They  never  rebuilt  the  substan- 
tial adobe  dwellings,  even  though  needed 
for  defense  against  the  always  aggressive 
Apache;  but,  humbled  by  defeat,  con- 
structed dome-shaped  lodges  of  pliable 
poles  covered  with  thatch  and  mud, 
and  in  such  habitations  have  since  dwelt. 
The  names  applied  to  the  Pima  by  the 
Apache  and  some  other  tribes  furnish  evi- 
dence that  they  formerly  dwelt  in  adobe 
houses.  Early  in  the  19th  century  the 
Pima  were  joined  by  the  Maricopa,  of 
Yuman  stock,  wHo  left  their  former 
home  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gila  and  on  the 
Colorado  owing  to  constant  oppression  by 
the  Yuma  and  Mohave.  Although  speak- 
ing distinct  languages  the  Maricopa  and 
Pima  have  since  dwelt  together  in  har- 
mony. They  intermarry,  and  their  gen- 
eral habits  and  customs  are  identical. 

How  much  of  the  present  religious  be- 
lief of  the  Pima  is  their  own  is  not  known, 
though  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
teachings  of  Kino  and  other  missionaries 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  influenced 
more  or  less  their  primitive  beliefs.  They 
are  said  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  su- 
preme being,  known  as  the  "Prophet  of 
the  Earth,"  and  also  in  a  malevolentdeity. 
They  also  believe  that  at  death  the  soul 
is  taken  into  another  world  by  an  owl. 
hence  the  hooting  of  that  bird  is  regarded 
as  ominous  of  an  approaching  death. 
Sickness,  misfortune,  and  death  are  at- 
tributed to  sorcery,  and,  as  among  other 
Indians,  medicine-men  are  employed  to 
overcome  the  evil  influence  of  the  sorcer- 
ers. Scarification  and  cauterization  are 
also  practised  in  certain  cases  of  bodily 
ailment. 

Marriage  among  the  Pima  is  entered 
into  without  ceremony  and  is  never  con- 
sidered binding.  Husband  and  wife  may 
separate  at  pleasure,  and  either  is  at  liti- 
erty  to  marry  again.  Formerly,  owing  to 
contact  with  Spaniards  and  Americans, 
unchastity  prevailed  to  an  inordinate  de- 
cree among  both  Poly  gam  v  was 
only  a  question  of  the  husband*  s  ability 
to  support  more  than  one  wife.  The 
women  performed  all  the  lal>or  save  the 
hunting,  plowing,  and  sowing;  the  hus- 
band traveled  mounted,  whde  the  wife 
laboriously  followed  afoot  with  her  child 
or  with  a  heavily  laden  burden  basket, 
or  kiho,  which  frequently  contained  the 
wheat  reaped  by  her  own  labor  to  be 
traded  by  the  husband,  often  for  articles 
for  his  personal  use  or  adornment. 

The  Pima  have  always  l>een  peaceable, 
though  when  attacked,  as  in  former  times 
they  frequently  were  by  the  Apache  and 
others,  they  have  shown  themselves  by 
no  means  deficient  in  courage.  Even 
with  a  knowledge  of  firearms  they  have 


only  in  recent  years  discarded  the  1k>w 
and  arrow,  with  which  they  were  expert. 
Arrowpoints  of  glass,  stone,  or  iron  were 
sometimes  employed  in  warfare.  War 
clubs  of  mesquite  wood  also  formed  an 
important  implement  of  war;  and  for  de- 
fensive purposes  an  almost  impenetrable 
shield  of  rawhide  was  used.  The  Pima 
took  no  scalps.  They  considered  rtbeir 
enemies,  particularly  "the  Apache*  pos- 
sessed of  evil  spirits  and  did  not  touch 
them  after  death.  Apache  men  were 
never  taken  captive;  but  women,  girls,  and 
young  boys  of  that  tribe  were  sometimes 
made  prisoners,  while  on  other  occasions 
all  the  inhabitants  of  a  besieged  Apache 
camp  were  killed.  Prisoners  were  rarely 
cruelly  treated;  on  the  contrary  they 
shared  the  food  and  clothing  of  their 
captors,  usually  acquired  the  Pima  lan- 
guage, and  have  been  known  to  marry 
into  the  tribe. 

Agriculture  by  the  aid  of  irrigation  has 
been  practised  by  the  Pima  from  prehis- 
toric times.  Each  community  owned 
an  irrigation  canal,  often  several  miles  in 
length,  the  waters  of  the  rivers  being 
diverted  into  them  by  means  of  rude 
dams;  but  in  recent  years  they  have  suf- 
fered much  from  lack  of  water  owing  to 
the  rapid  settlement  of  the  country  by 
white  j)eople.  Until  the  introduction  of 
appliances  of  civilization  they  planted 
with  a  dibble,  and  later  plowed  their 
fields  with  crooked  sticks  drawn  by  oxen. 
Grain  is  threshed  by  the  stamping  of 
horses  and  is  winnowed  by  the  women, 
who  skilfully  toss  it  from  flat  baskets. 
Wheat  is  now  their  staple  crop,  and 
during  favorable  seasons  large  quan- 
tities are  sold  to  the  whites.  They  also 
cultivate  corn,  barley,  beans,  pumpkins, 
squashes,  melons,  onions,  and  a  small 
supply  of  inferior  short  cotton.  One  of 
the  principal  food  products  of  their 
country  is  the  bean  of  the  mesquite,  large 
quantities  of  which  are  gathered  annually 
by  the  women,  pounded  in  mortars  or 
ground  on  metates,  and  preserved  for 
winter  use.  The  fruit  of  the  saguaro 
cactus  (Cercus  giganUus)  is  also  gathered 
by  the  women  and  made  into  a  sirup; 
from  this  an  intoxicating  beverage  was 
formerly  brewed.  As  among  most  In- 
dians, tobacco  was  looked  upon  by  the 
Pima  rather  as  a  sacred  plant  than  one 
to  be  used  for  pleasure.  Formerly 
they  raised  large  nerds  of  cattle  in  the 
grassy  valleys  of  the  upper  Gila.  The 
women  are  expert  makers  of  water- 
tight baskets  of  various  shapes  and  sizes, 
decorated  in  geometric  designs.  They 
also  manufacture  coarse  potter}',  some  of 
which,  however,  is  well  decorated.  Since 
contact  with  the  whites  their  native  arts 
have  deteriorated. 

The  Pima  are  governed  by  a  head 
chief,  and  a  chief  for  each  village.  These 
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officers  are  assisted  by  village  councils, 
which  do  not  appoint  representatives  to 
the  tribal  councils,  which  are  composed  of 
the  village  chiefs.  The  office  of  head- 
chief  is  not  hereditary,  but  is  elected  by 
the  village  chiefs.  Descent  is  traced  in 
the  male  line,  and  there  are  five  groups 
that  bear  some  resemblance  to  gentes, 
though  they  exert  no  influence  on  mar- 
riage laws,  nor  is  marriage  within  the 
group,  or  gens,  prohibited  ( Russell,  Pima 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  313-15,  1903).  These  five 
groups  are  Akol,  Maam,  Vaaf,  Apap,  and 
Apuki.  The  first  three  are  known  as 
Vultures  or  Red  People,  the  other  two  as 
Coyotes  or  White  People.  They  are  also 
spoken  of  respectively  as  Suwuki  Ohimal 
( '  Red  Ants' )  and  Stoam Ohimal  ( 4  White 
Ants'). 

The  Pima  language  is  marked  by  the 
constant  use  of  radical  reduplication  for 
forming  the  nominal  and  verbal  plural. 
It  is  also  distinguished  by  a  curious  laryn- 
geal pronunciation  of  its  gutturals,  which 
strangers  can  imitate  only  with  great 
difficulty. 

The  Pima  within  the  United  States 
are  gathered  with  Papago  and  Maricopa 
on  the  Gila  River  and  Salt  River  res. 
The  Pima  population  was  3,936  in  1906; 
in  1775  Father  Garces  estimated  the 
Pima  of  the  Gila  at  2,500.  Their  sub- 
divisions and  settlements  have  been  re- 
corded as  follows,  those  marked  with  an 
asterisk  being  the  only  ones  that  are  not 
extinct.  Some  of  the  names  are  possibly 
duplicated. 

Agua  Escondida(?),  Agua  Fria(?), 
A.  j u it  mi,  Aranca,  Arenal(?),  Arivaca(?)l 
Arroyo  Grande,  Bacuancos,  Bisani, 
*Blackwater,  Bonostac,  Busanic,  Cacha- 
nila(?),  *Casa  Blanca,  Cerrito,  Cerro 
Chiauito,  Chemises,  Chupatak,  'Chutik- 
wucnik,  Chuwutukawutuk,  Cocospera, 
Comae,  Estancia,  Gaibanipiteaf?),  Gutu- 
bur,  *  Harsanykuk,  *  Hennho,  *  Iliatam, 
Hormiguero  (*),  Hueso  Parado,  *  Huchil- 
tchik,  Imuris,  Judac,  *  Kamatukwucha, 
Kamit,  *  Kawoltukwucha,  Kikimi,  Kook- 
upvansik,  Mange,  Merced,  Nacameri, 
Napeut,  Ocuca,  Oquitoa,  Ormejea,  Oska- 
kumukchochikam,  *Oskuk,  *Peepchiltk, 
Pescadero,  Petaikuk,  Pintados  (?),  Pi- 
tac(?),  Potlapiguas,  Remedios,  *Rsanuk, 
*Rsotuk,  *Sacaton,  San  Andres  Coata, 
San  Fernando,  San  Francisco  Ati,  San 
Francisco  de  Pima,  San  Serafin,  *  San  tan, 
Santos  Angeles,  *Saopuk,  Sepori,  *Sha- 
kaik,  *Statannyik,  Stukamasoosatick, 
Sudacson,*Tatsituk,  Taumaturgo,  Tubus- 
cabors,  Tucson  ( mixed ),  Tucuba  via,  Tutue- 
tac(?),  Uturituc,  •  Wechurt.   (f.  w.  h.  ) 

A  i  tm.-Ku.wll,  Pima  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  8.  1902 
'own  name:  'men,'  'the  people').  A'-i'tam 
A  kimult — Ibid,  ('river  people';  used  to  dlsUn- 
gui«h  themselves  from  the  Papago).  A'kamorl- 
Oohtam  —  ten  Kate.  Reixen,  24,  18*5  ('river 
people':  own  name).  Aauira-Otam.— Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  108, 1890(or  Pimas proper). 


Arixonian  Pima*.— Bandelier,  Ibid.,  54.  Aw-o 
turn. — Grossman,  Pima  and  Pa  jingo  vocab.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1871  (own  name).  Gila  Pimaa.— Font  (1775) 
cited  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  tribes,  m,  301,  1853. 
Jatapalna.— Garcta  (1776),  Diary,  402,  1900  (Yava- 
pai name).  Wink  fir*  ■ — White,  Apache  Sanies  • 
of  Ind.  Tribes,  M8..B.  A.  E.  ('live  In  mud  houses': 
Apache  name).  Ifaahteiae. — White,  Apache  vo- 
cab., B.  A.  E.,  1875  (Apache  name),  northern 
Pimas.— Bandelier,  Gilded  Man.  150,  176,  1890 
(Ootam,  or).  Ohotoma.— Velarde  in  Doc.  Hist. 
Hex.,  4th  s..  t,  345,  1856  (own  name:  pi.  form). 
Ootam.— Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  150,  17(5,  1*93. 
Otama.— Velarde  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  I,  315, 
1856 (own  name;  King.  form).  Paymas. — Venegas. 
Hist.  Cal.,  I.  2X6.  1759.  Pema— 1'.  S.  Statutes 
ft!  Large,  II,  401,  1863.  Pemoa.—  White,  MS. 
Hist.  Apaches,  B.  A.  K  ,  1x75.  Pijmoa  — Galla- 
tin in  Trans.  Am.  Kthnol.  Soe.,  n,  lxxxix.  1848. 
Pimabaitu.— 18tli  cent.  MS.  quoted  bv  B.  Smith  in 
Shea.  Lib.  Am.  Linn.,  m,  7,  1861.  Pimaa. — Kino 
(1692)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s..  i.  226,  1866. 
Pimaaaa.— De  1' Isle,  Map  Am.  Sept.,  1700.  Pimas 
Oilenoa  —  Font  (1"7'»)  in  Ternaux-Compans,  Voy., 
ix.  ;184.  1838  (  =  l»inia  of  Gila  r.).  Pimaa  Ilenoa'— 
Hinton,  Handbook  to  Ariz.,  map,  1878.  Pime. — 
Hervas,  Idea  dell' Universo,  xvn.  75,  1784.  Pim- 
ara.-— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  t,  408,  1759  (the  tribal 
range;  misprint  of  Pimeriai.  Pimaa.— Alcedo, 
Dice.  Geog.,  iv,  218,  17KH  (also  Pimas).  Pi- 
meaa.— Morse,  Hint.  Am.,  68,  1798.  Pimas.— Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  11,  1862.  Pimi. — Clavi- 
jero.  Storia  della  Cal.,  1,  260,  1789.  Pimicaa  — 
Sedelmayr  (1746)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  ill,  74,  1890;  Vllla-Sefior,  Theatro 
Am.,  pt.  2,  408,  1748.  Pimo.— Johnston  in  Emory, 
Recon.,  6y8. 1848.  Pimo  Oalenoa. — Mayer,  Mexico, 
It,  300,  1853  (=  Pimas  Gilenos).  Pimolea.— Strat- 
ton.  Captiv.  Oatman  Girls,  49, 1857.  Pimos  Illaoa  — 
Hinton.  Handbook  to  Arizona,  27,  1878  (--Pimas 
Gilefi<*).  Pincoa.— Marcy,  Prairie  Trav..  307, 1861 
(misprint).  Pininoa.— Smart  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1868,  417,  1869.  Pipoa  altoa  —  Mayer,  Mex.,  II,  38. 
18-53  (misprint).  Piraaa. — Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  it. 
208. 1759  (misprint).  Pomo — Emory,  Recon.,  pi., 
84.  1848  (misprint).  Primahaitu.— 18th  cent.  doc. 
quoted  by  B.  Smith  in  Shea,  Lib.  Am.  Ling.,  in, 
7, 1861  (  mistake  for  Pimahaitu,  slg.  'nothing';  ap- 
plied erroneously).  Puma. — Bracken  ridge.  Mex. 
Letters.  83,  18.50  (also  Pimo).  Saikine  — Gat 
schet.  Pinal  Apache  MS.,  B.  A.  E,  1883  (  living 
in  sand  [adobe]  houses':  Apache  name).  8ai- 
kinaa  —  ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A..  197.  1885 
('Mind  houses':  Apache  name).  8i-ke-na. — 
White,  MS.  Hist.  Apaches,  B.  A.  E,  1875  (  Apache 
name  for  lima.  Papago,  and  Maricopa).  Simas  — 
Domenech.  Deserts,  n,  305,  1860  (misprint). 
Techpaa  — ten  Kate,  Reizen.  160,  1885  (Maricopa 
name).  Tfx  p*a'.  — ten  Kate,  Synonomie,  5,  1884 
(  Maricopa  name).  Tihokahana. — Gatschet,  Yuma- 
Sprachstamm,  86,  1HH6  (Yavapai  name).  Tta- 
kinnc — Bourke  in  Jonr.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in.  111, 
1890  ( 'stone-house  people':  Apachename).  Widshi 
Ui'kapa  —  White  quoted  by  Gatschet,  Yuma  MS.. 
B.  A.  E.  (Tonto-Yuma  name).  Ze-gar'-kin-a.— 
White,  Apache  Names  of  Ind.  Trills.  MS.,  B.  A. 
K.  ('live  in  villages':  Apache  name). 

Piman  Family.  One  of  the  northern 
branches  of  the  Nahuatl  or  Aztec  family  of 
Buschmann,  and  of  the  Sonoran  branch 
of  the  Uto-Aztecan  famil y  <  t  Brinton,  but 
regarded  by  Powell  as  a  distinct  linguistic 
stock.  Theextensive  ramifications  which 
the  former  authorities  assign  to  this 
group,  in  which  they  include  also  the  Sho- 
shonean  trilaas,  are  not  yet  accepted  as 
fullv  proven.  With  the  exception  of  most 
of  the  Pima,  part  of  the  Papago,  and  the 
now  extinct  Sobaipuri,  all  the  tribes  com- 
posing this  family  inhabit  or  inhabited 
n.  w.  Mexico,  including  the  greater  por- 
tions of  the  states  of  Sonora,  Chihuahua, 
Sinaloa,  and  Durango,  as  well  as  parts  of 
Jalisco  and  Zacatecas.    Besides  the  tribes 
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mentioned  the  family  includes  the  Ne- 
votnt>,<  >j»:ita  i  including  KudeveandJova  jj 
Tarahumare,  Cahita,  Cora,  Huichol,  Tepe- 
cano,  Tepehuane,  Nio,  Tepahue,  and  Zoe, 
with  their  numerous  branches.  For 
further  information  see  under  the  divi- 
sional names.  ( '« insult  Powell  in  7th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  98,  1891,  and  authorities  there- 
under cited;  Orozco  y  Berra,  (ieog.,  58, 
1864;  Brinton,  Am.  Race,  123, 185*1 ;  Kroe- 
l>er  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arclueol. 
and  Ethnol.,  iv,  no.  3,  1907;  Hrdlicka  in 
Am.  Anthrop.  Jan.-Mar.,  1904;  Rudo  En- 
aayo  (ra  1763),  1863;  Ribas,  Hist.  Trium- 
phos,  1645;  Documentos  para  la  Hist. 
Mex.,  4th  8.,  i,  in,  18."'*'.. 

Pimitoui.  A  village  of  the  Illinois  con- 
federacy on  Illinois  r.,  near  the  mouth  of 
Fox  r.,"  in  Lasalle  co.,  111.  In  1722  the 
inhabitants  abandoned  it  and  removed  to 
Cahokia  and  K  a-k a- k  i.i .  The  Ivand  oc- 
cupied different  localities  at  different 
|K»riods;  in  1699  they  were  but  K  leagues 
from  the  Mississippi.  They  clung  to  their 
old  l>elief  after  other  bands  of  the  Illinois 
had  accepted  missionary  teachings.  On 
some  old  maps  the  Pimitoui  and  Peoria 
villages  near  Peoria  lake  are  given  as 
identical.  (i.  If.) 

PaauUru"  town.— Rupp.  Went.  Penn..  327,  1846. 
Penitent. — SI  Coeme  ( lfi89)  In  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  65. 
18»>1.  Perma»evri.— St  tome  (1699),  ibid.,  59. 
Pimetoois.— Nuttall,  Jour.,  250,1821.  Pimitconu.- 
Boudinot,  Star  in  the  Went,  128. 1816.  Pimiteoui.— 
Du  Pratz  (1758),  La.,  n,  map,  1774.  Pimiteour. — 
Shea,  Cath.  Mbw.,  428,  1855.  Pimitoui  —  De  lTxle, 
map  (cti  1720)  in  Neill,  Hist.  Minn..  1858.  Pimy- 
tetouy.— Memoir  of  1718  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  HUC, 
IX,  890,  1855. 

Pimocagna.  A  former  Gabrielefio  ran- 
cheria  in  Ixw  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a  locality 
later  called  Ranchode  Ybarra. 
Pimocfcfna.— Ried  (1862)  quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Jan.  11, 1861.  Piniocafna.— Ibid.,  Junes, 
I860. 

Pimtainin  (Pim-t'oinm,  'deer  people' ). 
A  clan  of  the  Tigua  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. — 
Lummis  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  ix,  350,  1896. 

Pinal  Coyotero.  A  part  of  the  Coyotero 
Apache,  whose  chief  rendezvous  was  the 
Pinal  mts.  and  their  vicinity,  x.  of  tiila 
r.  in  Arizona.  Thev  ranged,  however, 
about  the  sources  of  the  Gila,  over  the 
Mogollon  mesa,  and  from  n.  Arizona  to 
the  (Jila  and  even  southward.  They  are 
now  under  the  San  Carlos  and  Ft  Apache 
agencies,  where  they  are  officially  classed 
as  Coyoteros.  According  to  Bourke, 
there  were  surviving  among  them  in  1882 
the  following  clans  (or  bands):  Chis- 
nedinadinaye.  Destchetinaye,  Gadinchin, 
Kaihatin,  Klokadakaydn,  Nagokavdn, 
Nagosugn,  Tegotsugn,  Titsessinave,  Tut- 
soshin,  Tutzose,  Tziltadin,  and  Yagoye- 
cayn. 

They  are  reputed  by  tradition  to  have 
been  the  first  of  the  Apache  to  have  pene- 
trated below  the  Little  Colorado  among 
the  Pueblo  peoples,  with  whom  they  in- 


termarried (Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, m,  112,  1890).  They  possessed  the 
country  from  San  Francisco  mt.  to  the 
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Gila  until  they  were  subdued  by  <»eri 
Crook  in  1873.  Since  then  they  hav 
peaceably  tilled  their  land  at  San  Carlos. 
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White  (  H  ist  Apaches,  MS. ,  B.  A.  E. ,  1875 ), 
for  several  years  a  surgeon  at  Ft  Apache, 
says  that  they  have  soft,  musical  voices, 
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uttering  each  word  in  a  sweet,  pleasant 
tone.  He  noted  also  their  light-hearted, 
childish  ways  and  timid  manner,  their 
pleasant  expression  of  countenance,  and 
the  beauty  of  their  women.  Married 
women  tattooed  their  chins  in  three  blue 
vertical  lines  running  from  the  lower  lip. 
Pinal  Coyotero.— Steele  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.  1859.346, 
1860.  Pinal  Coyotero.— Steele  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
June  b,  1XG3.  Final*  Apaches. -Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1869.  94,  187a 

Pinalenos  ( Span :  '  pinery  people ' ) .  A 
division  of  the  Apacne,  evidently  more 
closely  related  to  the  Chiricahua  than 
to  any  other  group.  Their  principal  seat 
was  formerly  the  Pinalefio  mtsM  a.  of 
Gila  r.,  s.  b.  Arizona,  but  their  raids 
extended  far  into  Sonora  and  Chihua- 
hua, Mexico.  They  were  noted  for  their 
warlike  character  and  continued  their 
hostility  toward  the  United  States- (not- 
withstanding 1,051,  including  Arivaipa, 
were  on  the  San  Carlos  reserve  in  1876), 
until  forced  by  Gen.  George  Crook  to 
surrender  in  1883.  They  are  now  under 
the  San  Carlos  and  Ft  Apache  agencies, 
Ariz.,  being  officially  known  as  Finals, 
but  their  numbers  are  not  separately  re- 
ported. The  Pinalefios  and  the  Final 
Coyoteros  have  often  been  con  fused.  See 
Ap<irhe. 

Chokonm. — Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  lit, 
115,  1890  (=  •juniper.'  a  Chiricahua  division). 
Hahwad'  j*. — Corbuaier.  Apaehe  Mojave  him! 
Apache-\uma  voeab.,  B.  A.  E.,  lx"5  (Yavapai 
name).  Ha-hwadaha.— GatAchct,  Yuma  Spr.,  II, 
124, 1883 (Yavapai  name).  PenaJApaches— White, 
MS.  Hint.  Apaehea,  B.  A.  E..  1875.  Pendena.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  122.  1861.  Fimal.— Ind.  A  IT.  Rep.. 
306. 1877.  Final —Bart It  it.  Per*.  Nurr..  I.  30*.  1H.>4 
(  -  Pifiola,  =  Pinalefloa).  Final.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep., 
1*7.  1H58.  Final  Apache.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  HI,  1868. 
Pinal  Apaehea.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  *2t)9.  18T5  (mi- 
print).  Pinaleno.— Olbba,  letter  to  Hlggiu*.  1866. 
Pinaleioe.— Bartlett.  Fere.  Narr..  1,308. 1854  (  I' 
fial.  =  PifioN).  Pinalino. —  Bancroft.  Nat.  Rnee«. 
v.  Index,  1874.  Final  Lena*.— Whipple  in  1'ae. 
R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  3,  119.  1856.  Pinal  Leno.—  Tur- 
ner, ibid.,  81.  Pinal  Leno. —  Hainea.  Am.  Ind., 
159,  1888.  Final  Llanoa.  -  Browne.  Apaehe  Coun- 
try, 290.  1869.  Pinelorea.— Hamilton.  Mexican 
Handbook,  48.  18H3.  Finery.— ttataehet.  Zwfilf 
Spraehen,  65, 1876.  Piaoleno.— Mollhauaen.  Tuge- 
buch.  146. 1858.  Pinolero  —  Krnory.  Recon..  78, 1848 
(tram*,  'pinole-eaters' ).  Pinolea. — Hainea,  Am. 
Ind.,  169.  1888.  Fiaol  -  Indianer.— Mollhnuv  n. 
Tagcbuch.  146-147,  1868.  PinoU  —  Morgan  in  N. 
A.  Rev.,  68.  1870.  PinoU  —  Bartlett.  Per*.  Narr.. 
I.  308,  1854  (  -  Pinal,  ^Pinalefloa ).  Pinon  Lano  — 
Emory,  Reeon..  78,  1848  (=plflon  wood  trila?'; 
regarded  as  dlatinct  from  Pinolenw.  '  plnolc- 
eatera').   Pinon,  Lanoa.— Hainea,  Am.  Ind.,  159. 

Pinon  Llano  Apaehea.—  Parke,  Map  N.M«  \  . 
1661.  Tchl-kAn'.— Corbusier,  Apache  Mohave  ana 
Apaehe  Yuma  voeab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1875.  Tinalenoa.— 
Hainea.  Am.  Ind..  134,  1888  (miaprint). 

Pinanaca.  An  Unidentified  tribe,  met 
by  Fernandodel  Bosque  in  Texas,  in  1675, 
about  7  leagues  N.  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
They  are  possibly  the  Famaque. 
Pinanaeaa.— Boaquc  (1675)  in  Nat.  Qeog.  Mate.. 
XIV,  644,  1908.    Ptnaancai.— Ibid..  340. 

Pinaahiu  (  tftuuh'iu,  'bald  eagle' ).  A 
subphratrv  or  gens  of  the  Menominee. — 
Hoffman  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.f  pt  1, 42, 
1896. 

Pinawan  ('windy  place').  A  rained 
pueblo  of  the  Zufli,  about  1 J  m.  s.  w.  of 


Zufii  pueblo,  on  the  road  to  Ojo  Caliente, 
N.  Mex.  The  name  has  been  associated 
with  Aqninsa,  mentioned  by  Oflate  in 
1598,  on  account  of  the  possible  misprint- 
ing of  Apinawa,  a  form  of  the  name  Pina- 
wan, but  there  is  no  other  evidence,  and 
the  ruins  have  every  appearance  of  being 
those  of  a  prehistoric  village.  For  plan 
and  description  Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  86,  1891.  (f.  w.  h.) 

A'-pi-na.— Cuahing  in  Proc.  Cong.  Int.  Amer..  vn, 
156,  1890  (or  Pi'-na-wan).  A  pinaua — Bandelier 
in  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch.,  m.  M,  18y>.  Pia- 
naua  —  Peet  in  Am.  Antiq..  xvit.  652,  1895  (mia- 
prlnt).  Pin-a-au.— Fewkea  In  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and 
Arch.,  I.  101,  note,  1891.   Piaaaa.—  Bandelier, 

Gilded  Man,  196,  1893.   Pi  na  na  Bandelier  in 

Revue  d'Ethnog.,  201,  1886.  Pinaua.— Bandelier 
In  Arch.  Inat.  Papers,  III,  133,  1890.  Pi'-na-wa.— 
dishing  In  Millstone,  x.22,  Feb.  1885.  Pi  na- wan.— 
Ibid  ,  4,  Jan.  1KS5.  Town  of  the  Winda.— Ibid.,  2. 
Village  of  the  Winda.— Curbing.  Zufii  Folk  Tale-, 
104.  1901. 

Pinbitho  ('deer  spring').  A  Navaho 
clan. 

Pi"biob'.— Matthewa  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
103.  1890.  Pi»biob#iao.— Ibid.  Pin  M/©\  —  Mat- 
thews, Navaho  Legends,  30. 1897.  Pin  bl/o"  dine'.— 
Ibid. 

Pincers.  Little  or  nothing  exists  to 
show  that  the  Indians  had  pincers  before 
the  coming  of  white  men,  though  the 
presence  of  this  tool  generally  among  less 
modified  tribes  argues  its  employment 
in  precolumbian  times,  and  specimens 
have  not  survived  because  the  elastic 

f>roperties  of  wood  or  horn  were  doubt- 
ess  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  pincers 
and  these  substances  easily  decay.  Tril>es 
in  the  environment  of  the  prickly-pear 
(Opuntia)  handled  its  spiny  fruit  with 
pincers  made  of  a  single  piece  of  elastic 
withe  moistened  and  Dent  over  into  the 
proper  form,  or  a  straight  stick  with  a 
wide  slit  extending  almost  its  entire 
length,  after  the  fashion  of  a  clothespin. 
Tribes  which  used  hot  stones  for  cooking 
or  for  the  sweat-bath  usually  handled 
them  with  pincers  of  bent  wooa  or  of  two 
pieces  of  wood  held  together  near  one 
end  with  a  ring  of  tough  splint,  or  the 
pincers  were  merely  two  sticks  held  one 
in  each  hand. 

Small  pincers  or  tweezers  were  almost 
universally  used,  on  account  of  the  cus- 
tom of  removing  coarse  hair  from  the 
body,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  primi- 
tive form  was  two  valves  of  shell  orsimply 
two  small  pieces  of  wood,  bone,  or  horn. 
Later  they  were  commonly  home-made 
of  a  bit  of  sheet-iron  or  brass,  but  the 
trader  found  the  commercial  article  a  de- 
sirable addition  to  his  stock.  The  Ntlak- 
yapamuk  of  Thompson  r.,  Brit.  Col., 
have  pincers  made  of  two  pieces  of  horn, 
in  construction  like  the  pincers  for  han- 
dling hot  stones,  or  made  of  a  single  piece 
of  wood  or  copper. 

Consult  Holmes  in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep. 
1900,  pi.  15,  33,  1901;  Teit  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat  Hist,  i,  pt  iv,  p.  227,  May 
1900.  (w.  h.) 
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Pinder  Town.  A  settlement  formerly 
on  Flint  r.,  Ga.  Woodward,  in  1817, 
stated  that  the  Indians  were  "Chehaws," 
in  which  event  the  settlement  was  proba- 
bly a  part  of  Chiaha  on  Chattahoochee 
r.  There  was  also  a  Chiaha  on  Flint  r., 
perhaps  identical  with  Pinder. 
Pulcmmv'a.—  Woodward.  Reminisc.,  155,  1859. 
Pinder  Town.— Ibid. 

Pine  Log  (from  the  native  name  ifc'to- 
(utAil'tlfiflifl,  'pine  foot-log  place').  A 
former  Cherokee  settlement  on  the  creek 
of  the  same  name  in  Bartow  co.,  Ga. 
Fine  Log. — Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  144,  1887.  Na'ts  asun'tlunyi.— 
Mooney  In  19tb  Rep.  B.  A.  K  .  527,  1900. 

Pineshow.  A  Dakota  band,  probably 
of  the  AVahpeton,  named  from  the  chief. 
They  numbered  150  in  1820,  and  lived  on 
Minnesota  r.,  15  m.  from  its  mouth. 

Paniaciowa. — Coues  in  Pike,  Exped.,  I,  86,  1895. 
Penechon. — Ibid.  Penichon.—  Ibid.  Pinchon.— Ibid. 
(French  form).  Perition.— Ibid.  Pinohow.— Ibid. 
Pinecbon.— Ibid.  Pineabow'a  band.— Morse,  Rep.  to 
Sec.  War,  96h,  1822.  Piniohon.— Couea,  op.  cit. 
Pinneahaw.— Ibid.  Tacokoquipeaeeni.—  Ibid.  Tako- 
pepeahano.-Ibid. 

Pineihnk.  A  former  Choctaw  town  on 
a  branch  of  Pearl  r.,  Winston  co.,  Miss. — 
Gatachet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  108,  1884. 

Pingitkalik.  A  winter  settlement  of 
Igluliriniut  Eskimo  inN.  Melville  penin. — 
Lyons,  Priv.  Jour.,  403,  1824. 

Pingniahnk.  A  Sidarumiut  Eskimo 
village  on  Seahorse  id.,  Arctic  coast, 
Alaska;  pop.  29  in  1880. 
Pingoahugarun.— Hrit.  Adm.  chart  (1882)  cited  by 
Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  499, 1906.  Pinruiahu 
gamiut— 11th  (Vn-us,  Alaska,  162,  1892.  Pinoahu 
rafin.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map,  1884. 

Pinhoti  (Pin'-hdti,  from  pinna  turkey, 
hiiti,  hdti,  'home':  'turkey  home').  A 
former  Upper  Creek  town  in  the  s.  part 
of  Cleburne  co.,  Ala.,  a  short  distance  k. 
of  Oakf  uskee.  The  trail  from  Niuyaka  to 
Kawita  old  town  passed  through  it 

Pin-e-hoo-U.— Hawkins  (1799).  Sketch,  50.  1848. 
Pin'-hoti.— Gatachet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  I.  142, 18*1. 
Turkey  Home.— I  bid.  Turkey  Town.— Pickett,  Hist. 
Ala,,  ii,  298,  1861. 

Pinini  (from  Pinintot,  the  New  Mexican 
corruption  of  Spanish  Piamfos,  'pig- 
mies')' A  mythic  tribe  to  which,  accord- 
ing to  Ban  Felipe  tradition,  is  attributed 
the  slaughter  of  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  former  Cochiti  town  of  Kuapa  in 
New  Mexico,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  pueblo  was  permanently  abandoned. 
The  Cochiti  themselves  assert  that  the 
destroyers  of  the  ancient  settlement  men- 
tioned were  the  Tewa. — Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  166,  1892.  See 
hhtuayene. 

Plninicangui  ( '  place  of  the  corn-flour* ). 
A  prehistoric  Tewa  pueblo  on  a  knoll  in 
a  valley  at*  it  2  m.  s.  of  Puye  and  3  m.  s. 
of  Santa  Clara  cr. ,  on  the  Pajarito  plateau, 
Sandoval  co.,  N.  Mex.  It  was  built  of 
volcanic  tufa  blocks,  roughly  dressed,  its 
ground-plan  forming  a  large  rectangle 
about  150  by  210  ft.  The  pueblo  proba- 
bly antedated  the  great  Puye  settlement 
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by  many  years.  See  Hewett  in  Bull.  32 
B.  A.  E.,  1907.  (E.I..H.) 

Piniqun.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  probably 
Coahuiltecan,  represented  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Solano  misyion,  near  the  Rio  Grande, 
in  Coahuila,  Mexico,  in  1704,  with  the 
Xarame,    Payuguan,  Siaban,  Siaguan, 

Pataguo,  and  Apache.  (h.  h.  b.  ) 

Minicau. -Baptismal  Rec.  1705,  MS.  Piniqun.  - 
Ibid.,  1704. 

Pinnokas.  Mentioned  by  Schoolcraft 
(Travels,  vili,  1821)  as  one  of  the  tribes 
seen  by  Lahontan  on  his  imaginary  jour- 
ney up  "Longr."  in  1703.  Misquoted, 
and  the  name  intended  not  determinable. 

Pins.  Slender  cylindrical  pieces  of 
pointed  and  headed  bone,  shell,  wood, 
horn,  and  metal  were  made  by  the  In- 
dians for  special  purposes  as  well  as  for 
ordinary  fastening.  In  many  instances 
awl-like  worked  bones,  found  in  ancient 
sites,  were  blanket  fasteners  such  as  are 
used  by  the  N.  W.  coast  tribes,  and  prob- 
ably such  pins  were  common  among 
tribes  that  wore  robes  and  blankets. 
Pins  also  were  employed  in  joinery,  in 
the  fastening  of  bags  and  tent  naps, 
for  stretching  skins  in  drying,  and  as 
pickers  for  the  pipe.  Until  recently  they 
were  stuck  in  holes  made  in  the  lobe  and 
rim  of  the  ear  by  a  number  of  tribes  e. 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  nose  and  ear  pins 
were  seen  by  explorers  among  California 
and  Oregon  tribes.  Large  and  small 
pins  of  shell  have  been  found  in  sites  in 
the  E.  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  (Holmes, 
Putnam).  Thorns  serve  as  pins  among 
the  Ntlakyapamuk  of  Thompson  r.,  Brit 
Col.  ( Teit).  The  most  general  use  of  the 
pins  was  as  a  support  for  the  plumes  worn 
in  the  hair.  A  pin  was  used  by  the  Es- 
kimo for  closing  wounds  in  game  to  pre- 
vent loss  of  blood,  which  is  a  delicacy 
among  this  people. 

Consult  Holmes  in  2d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  213, 
1883;  Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1888, 
1890;  Putnam  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  Vtl, 
1879;  Smith  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist, 
vii,  pt.  ii,  424,  1900;  Teit  ibid.,  i,  pt  iv, 
187,  1900.  (w.  h.) 

Pintados  (so  called  by  the  Spaniards  be- 
cause of  their  custom  oi  tattooing  or  paint- 
ing their  bodies).  A  tribe,  some  members 
of  which  visited  Fray  Marcos deNiza  while 
at  Matape,  a  town  of  the  Eudeve  in  cen- 
tral Sonora,  Mexico,  and  who  claimed  to 
live  e.  of  that  place.  Bandelier  (Arch. 
Inst  Papers,  v,  133,  1890)  has  been  una- 
ble to  determine  whether  the  original 
narration  refers  to  the  custom  of  tattooing 
or  painting;  if  the  latter,  he  is  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  they  were  Pima  or  So- 
baipuri;  otherwise  they  are  not  identifi- 
able. 

Pain  tad  Indiana.  —  Bandeller.op  cit,,  133.  Pi  n  tad  i  — 
\'t/. i  (1639)  in  Ramuaio,  Nav.  et  Vianri,  in,  357, 
1566  (Italian  form).  Pintadoa.— Niza  in  Hakluyt, 
Voy.,  Ill,  440.  1600. 
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Pintahae.  A  Saponi  town  visited  by 
I^ederer  in  1670;  according  to  Lawsoii 
(Hist.  Car.,  1709),  the  residence  of  the 
"king." 

Pi n tee  ('confluence  of  Pin  river').  A 
village  of  the  Nikozliautin  on  Stuart  lake, 
Brit.  Col.,  at  the  mouth  of  Pintce  r.; 
pop.  42  in  1906. 

Piachjr. — Hnnnon,  Jour.,  205,  1820.  Pintce.— 
Morice  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  x,  109,  ItM. 

Pinthlocco.  A  former  Creek  town  on 
Pinthlocco  cr.,  in  Coosa  co.,  Ala. — 
Royee  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  Ala.  map, 
1899. 

Pintiats  (Pin'-ti-ats).  A  Paiute  band 
formerly  living  in  or  near  Moapa  valley, 
s.  e.  Nev.;  pop.  47  in  1873. — Powell  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  50,  1874. 

Pintoi  (Span. :  'the  piebald  ones ').  A 
tribe  living  in  1757  on  the  n.  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  opposite  Reynosa,  in  Texas. 
Across  the  river,  in  Tamaulipas,  lived  the 
Alapaguemes  (Pedro  de  Estrada,  in 
Cuervo,  Revista,  1757,  MS.  in  Archivo 
Gen.,  Hist.,  LTl).  At  the  same  time  a 
part  of  the  tribe  was  under  a  mission  at 
the  villa  of  San  Fernando,  near  by.  In 
1780  Cabello  said  they  were  at  the  mis- 
sion of  Nuevo  Santander  (Rep.  on  Coast 
Trit)es,  MS.  in  Bexar  Archives).  The 
tril)e  was  reported  to  have  been  always 
peaceful.  (u.  k.  b.  ) 

Pinutgu  {Pl'nCttff(¥,  1  Penateka  Coman- 
che ' ) .  A  contemptuous  term  applied  by 
the  Cheyenne  to  tnose  of  their  own  tribe 
who  remained  quiet  during  the  outbreak 
of  1874-75.  (j.  M.) 

Outlaw. -Dorx  y  in  Field  Column.  Miw.  Pub.  103, 
62,1906. 

Pioge.  A  prehistoric  Tewa  pueblo  at 
the  site  of  thevillageof  LosLuceros(now 
called  Lyden)  on  the  k.  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  the  s.  e.  part  of  Rio  Arriba  co., 
N.  Mex.  The  present  inhabitants  of  San 
Juan  claim  it  as  one  of  their  ancient  set- 
tlements, whence  their  ancestors  settled 
in  the  locality  which  they  to-day  occupy. 
Consult  Bandelier  (1 )  in  Pitch,  New  Mex., 
202, 1885,  (2)  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  63, 
1892. 

Piomingo.    See  Colbert,  }KUUim. 

Pipe,  Captain.    See  Hopocan. 

Pipes.  A  tube  in  which  tol)acco  was 
smoked  is  to-day  called  a  pipe.  Some 
pipes  were  straight,  others  curved;  still 
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others  had  a  bowl  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
stem,  and  in  certain  instances  the  angle 
was  acute;  some  pipes  had  two  or  more 
bowls  or  stems.  In  North  America  the 
shape  of  pipes  varied  according  to  local- 

3456— Bull.  30,  pt  2—07—17 
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ity;  some  were  of  a  single  piece,  others 
had  detachable  stems.  The  pipe  most 
widely  distributed  was  a  straight  tube, 
usually  plain  on  the  outside,  but  occa- 
sionally elaborately  ornamented.  The 
rudest  pipes 
of  this  type 
were  made 

from  the  leg-  -„w  mtsnxt;  CtA,  u.,,,) 
bone  of  a  deer 
or  other  animal,  and  were  often  reenforeed 
with  a  piece  of  rawhide,  which,  wrapped 
on  wet,  contracted  in  drying  and  thus 

aided  in  pre- 
venting the  bone 
from  splitting. 
The  tubular 
stone  pipe  had 
one  end  enlarg- 
ed to  hold  the  tolwceo,  the  stem  being 
inserted  in  the  opposite  end.  Pipes  of 
this  form  had  necessarily  to  be  smoked 
by  throwing 
back  the  head, 
a  position 
which  had  a 
tendency  to 
cause  the  to- 
bacco to  be  drawn  into  the  mouth,  to 
prevent  which,  in  some  localities,  a  small 
pellet  of  pottery  was  often  inserted  in 

the  bowl.  The 
cloud-blower  of 
the  Pueblos  is  a 
straight  tubular 
pipe,  varying  from 
a  tew  inches  to  a 
foot  in  length. 
Those  of  small  size  are  usually  made  of 
clay  in  the  same  manner  as  pottery. 
Ijtrge  cloud-blowers  are  usually  made 
of  stone, 
and  do  not 
differ  in 
form,  dec- 
oration, or 
use  from 
those  of 
clay.  This  form  of  pipe  is  used  solely  for 
ceremonial  purposes,  the  smoke  being 
blown  to  the  cardinal  directions  by  medi- 
cine-men. 
Though 
there  is 
evidence 
of  reeds 
or  other 
tubes  hav- 
ing been 
used  for 
for  medicinal  purj>oses 
prior  to  the  Christian  era  in  Europe,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  tobacco  pipe,  now 
common  over  the  world,  is  of  American 
origin.  Pipes  were  made  of  pottery, 
wood,  bone,  metal,  or  stone,  or  a  com- 
bination of  two  or  more  of  these  mate- 
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rials.  Many  pipes  have  figures  delicately 
engraved  on  their  surfaces;  others  have 
elaborately  carved  or  modeled  human 

and  other 
figures  on 
or  forming 
the  howl  or 
thestem.  A 
Mtr i  king 
character- 
istic  of 
p  i  p  en  in 
that  fig- 
ure* on  ■team  Or  bowls  from  a  given  area 
commonly  face  in  one  direction.  Some 
i pert  are  diminu- 
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ive,  weighing 
wanvly  anomuv; 
others  weitfh  sev- 
eral  pounds. 
I'i|>es  of  great  size 
have  lieeti  found, 
suggesting  'wo  00  ■pedal  oecasions,  as  to 
neal  a  treaty  or  other  important  agree- 
ment. In  every 
com  m  unity 
there  were  ar- 
tisans who  pos- 
sessed special 
skill  in  pipe 
making,  and 
there  were 
sources  of  sup- 
ply the  owner- 
ship of  which 
was  recognized 
and  resjiccted.  The  material  most  com- 
monly used   for  pipes 
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though  many  other  stones,  many  of  t 
incapable  of  resisting  great  heat,  < 

also  emplo 


them 
were 
mi  ployed, 
even  for  the  most 
elaborate  speci- 
mens. The  ea- 
nacity  of  the  pipe 
J  howl    varied  in 
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(liwotm,  different  localities 
and  at  different 
periods;  some 
would  hold  but  a  thimbleful  of  tobacco, 
others  would  contain  an  ounce  or  more. 
The  most  diminutive 
pipes  now  used  are  those 
Of  the  Alaskan  Kskimo. 
Those  of  the  greatest 
caiweity  are  the  flat- 
bottomed  monitor  pipes 
found  along  the  Atlantic 

*;  and  inland  to  Ohio  and  Tennessee, 
many  Indian  tribes  the  pipe  was 


— ■  ;  ctA»»To«f. 
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held  in  great  veneration.  »Sonie  jm]** 
were  guarded  by  a  specially  appointed 
ofliciaT  and  were  kept  in  fur  with  the 
greatest  care  in  specially  designated  tent*, 
or  contained  in  a  case  made  for  the  pur- 
jxise.  The  palladium  (q.  v.)  of  the  Ara- 
I»aho  is  a  flat  stone  pipe  which  has  been 
seen    by  only 
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ers  ri  ?ter  to  a  calumet  of 
and  one  of  war,  the  former  nemg 


one  white  man 
(Mooney  (1 )  in 
14th  Hep.  B.  A. 
E.,961,  189tf,(2) 
in  Mem.  Am. 
Anthrop.  Ass'n, 
i,  no.  6,  1907; 
Scott  in  Am.  An- 
throp., ix,  no.  3,  1907).  Certain  of 
dance  pipes  are  also  flat,  i.  e.  the  stem 
and  the  bowl  are  in  the  same  plane. 

The  won!  "calumet"  fq.  v.)  was  early 
employed  as  the  name  of  a  dance.  Mar- 
quette referred  to  the  calumet  in 
>*p*    1  »;:">,  not  only  in  the  latter  sense, 
/  jj  1   hut  also  as u  |>ij>e.    Father  Riard, 
<faJ   in  1  til «>,  and  Father  Hennepin, 
gh%    in  1670,  applied  the  term  to  the 
pipe,  in  which  sense  it  is  still 
employed.    Various  early  writ- 

of  j  >eace 
ler  being 

white,  the  latter  red.  La  titan 
( Mceurs  des  Ameriquains,  n,  327, 1724)  re- 
fers to  the  calumet  as  a  true  altar  where 
sacrifice  was  made  to  the  sun;  he  also 
speaks  of  the  calumet  of  peace.  The 
bowl  of  the  calumet  pipe  of  the  Sioux 
is  at  a  right 
angle  to  the 
stem,  and 
has  a  solid 
projection 
ex  tending 
in  front  of 
the  bowl. 

In  the  older   mmWH;9tHMmnt  [iMm4m.) 
specimens 

01  this  type  high  polish  and  carved 
figures  are  unusual;  with  modern  ex- 
amples, however,  high  polish  is  com- 
mon and  the  stems  are  often  elaborately 
carved.  In  compara- 
tively recent  time  in- 
laying became  usual, 
geometrical  or  animal 
figures  being  cut  in 
the  stone  into  which 
thin  strips  of  lead  were 
inlaid. 

Pipestems  are 
straight,  curved,  or 
twisted;  round  or  flat;  long  or  snort. 
Elaborate  ornaments  for  the  stems  have 
l>een  said  to  Ihj  made  by  the  women  with 
beads,  porcupine  quills,  feathers,  hair, 
etc.,  but  it  is  probable  that  thev  were  pnt 
on  by  the  men.   The  design  of  the  pipe 
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characteristic  of  the  tribe  using  it 
and  was  readily  recognized  by  friends  or 
enemies.  George  Catlin,  after  whom  pipe- 
stone  was  named  (see  Cat  Unite),  truth- 
fully says  that  the  stems  of  pipes  were 
carved  in  many  ingenious  forms,  Quito 
staggering  the  unenlightened  to  guess  how 
they  were  bored  until  the  process  was  ex- 
plained. The  simplest  way  was  to  split  a 
suitable  piece  of  wood  lengthwise,  remove 
the  heart,  and  glue  the  two  parts  together 
again.  One  of  the  most  elaborately 
modeled  of  all  the  varieties  of  American 
pottery  pipes  is  that  found  in  the  region 

formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  Iro- 
quois. The  pot- 
tery was  usually 
burned  hard  and 
the  bowls  elabo- 
rately ornament- 
ed with  figures 
of  birds  and  ani- 
mals. In  one 
specimen  both 
bowl  and  stem 
are  covered  with 
a  number  of  hu- 
man faces;  an- 
other is  in  form  of  the  head  and  neck  of  a 
bird,  probably  a  pigeon,  the  beak  proiect- 
ing  above  the  bowl  on  the  side  farthest 
from  the  smoker,  the  bowl  being  formed 
of  the  bird's  head  and  the  stem  repre- 
senting the  neck.  Another  graceful  speci- 
men is  in  the  form  of  a  snake.  Stone 
pipes  also  were  found'  in  this  region,  in- 
cluding those  of  marble  of  a  rich  saffron 
color.  North  of  the  Iroquois  area,  ex- 
tending from  Labrador  to  the  Rocky  mts., 
there  is  found  a  pipe  of  uniform  pattern, 
the  bowl  of  which,  having  the  form  of  an 
acorn,  rests  on  a  keel-like  base  which  has 
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one  to  five  holes  bored  through  its  nar- 
rowest part,  one  of  which  was  designed  for 
holding  a  string  attached  to  the  stem  to 
prevent  it  from  Deing  lost  in  the  snow,  the 
others  for  the  suspension  of  ornaments. 

The  Alaskan  Eskimo  pipe  is  of  peculiar 
shape  and  apparently  owes  its  origin  to 
Asiatic  influence.  The  bowl,  made  of 
metal,  stone,  bone,  or  ivory,  holds  but  a 
pinch  of  tobacco,  while  the  large  curved 
stem  often  consists  of  two  pieces  of  wood 
held  together  by  rawhide.  Some  of  these 
pipes  have  small  plates  set  in  their  stems 
which  can  be  opened  for  the  purpose  of 
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cleaning  or  to  collect  the  liquid  in  order 
to  mix  it  with  fresh  tobacco.  Some  Es- 
kimo pipes  are  made  from  walrus  or  fossil 
ivory,  and  are  elaborately  engraved  with 
fishing  and  hunting  scenes.  Pipes  of 
this  character  are  now  made  for  sale,  as  is 
the  case  with  very  elalwrately  carved 
specimens  made  by  the  Haida  and  Tlin- 
git.  Among  the  many  American  pipes 
none  is  more  remarkable  than  those 
belonging  to  the  biconical  type,  found  in 
Canada  and  along  the  Mississippi.  Some 
of  these  are  perfectly  plain,  others  are 
elaborately  carved  in  imitation  of  men 
and  animals.  The  term  "biconical"  has 
been  employed  for  the  reason  that  both 
bowl  and  stem  perforations  are  of  cone 
shape,  the  smaller  end  of  the  cones  meet- 
ing at  approximately  the  center  of  the 
specimens,  at  a  right  angle  to  each  other. 
The  most  artistically  finished  of  all 
American  pipes  are  those  of  the  mound 
type,  of  which 
Squierand  Davis 
(Ancient  Monu- 
ments, 152, 1848) 
found  more  than 
200  in  a  single 
mound  in  Ohio. 
These  pipes  ap- 
parently were 
smoked  without 
stems,  although  they  show  no  marks  of  the 
teeth.  The  stems  as  a  rule  are  not  orna- 
mented, though  the  bowls  are  carved 
with  great  skill  in  imitation  of  birds, 
frogs,  turtles,  beaver,  men,  etc. 

Another  typical  aud  delicately  fash- 
ioned stone  pipe  i«  found  in  the  middle 
Atlantic  states;  it  has  a  fiat  base,  the 
bowl  being  generally  but  not  always  at  a 
right  angle  to  the  stem.  The  bowl,  which 
is  large  in  comparison  with  other  pipes 
from  this  section,  is  rarely  ornamented 
but  is  usually  highly  polished. 

The  tomahawk  or  hatchet  pipe  is  made 
of  metal;  it  is  provided  with  an  eye  to 
receive  a  handle,  and  a  sharp  blade  for 
use  in  cutting  wood  or  as  an  offensive 
weapon.  The  poll  of  the  hatchet,  shaped 
like  an  acorn,  is  hollow  and  has  a  hole 
in  the  base,  connecting  with  an  opening 
extending  through  the  helve,  through 

w  h I c  h  the 
smoke  was 
drawn.  Many 
of  these  pipes 
were  inlaid 
with  silver  in 
ornamental  de- 
sign. These 
tomahawk  or 
hatchet  pipes 
largely  displaced  the  stone  pipe  and  the 
stone  ax,  relieving  the  natives  of  much 
weight  while  traveling.    Who  first  made 
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of  the  metal  tomahawk  it  is  im- 
possible to  say;  but  from  the  shape  of 
the  blade  it  is  probable  that  the  crescent 
form  was  of  Spanish  origin,  the  blade 
resembling  the  lily  was  of  French  deri- 
vation, while  the 
simple  hatchet 
was  English,  for 
each  of  these  na- 
tions armed  their 
Indian  allies  with 
these  most  effect- 
ive weapons. 
There  are  unique  types  of  pipes  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  particu- 
larly in  Georgia  and  the  Carolines,  some 
of  which  appear  to  have  followed  copper 
originals  and  some  to  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  Euro- 
pean models.  In 
Maryland  shell- 
heaps  there  has  been 
found  a  type  of  pipe, 
to  which  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  a  date,  re- 
sembling the  trade 
pipes  that  were  made 
in  large  quantities 
in  England,  France, 
Italy,  Holland,  and 
Germany  to  supply 
the  demand  during 
the  early  colonial 
period,  many  of  the 
latter  being  distin- 
guishable by  designs  or  initials.  See 
Smoking,  Tobacco. 

Commit  IfcGuire,  Pipes  and  Smoking 
Customs,  Rep.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  1897,  and 
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authorities  therein 


cited;  Abbott,  (1) 
Prim.  Indus., 
1881 ;  (  2 )  in 

r.  W.  1 


Surv, 


100th 


M  e  r  i  d  . ,  v  1 1 , 
1879;  Beau- 
champ  in  Bull. 
N.Y.  State  Mus., 
iv,  no.  18,  1897; 
Berlin  in  Proc. 
and  Coll.  Wvo. 
Hist,  and  Geol.  Boa,  EX,  190ti;  Dorsey 
and  Voth  in  Field  Columb.  Mus.  Pub., 
Anthrop.,  m,  no.  1, 1901;  Morgan,  League 
of  the  Iroquois,  1904;  Palmer  in  Bull.  2, 
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S.  \V.  Soc.  Archieol.  Inst.  Am.,  1905; 
Scott  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  IX,  no.  3,  1907; 
Smith  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vm,  no.  1,  1900; 
Squier  and  Davis  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  i, 
1848;  Archceol.  liepn.  Ontario,  app.  to  Rep. 
Minister  of  Education;  Thruston,  Antiq. 
of  Tenn.,  1897;  West,  Aborig.  Pipes  Wis., 
1905.  (J.  d.  M.) 


Pipestone.   See  Catlinit*. 

Pipiaca.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the 
Rio  Gila,  Arizona,  in  1744. — Sedelmair 
(1744)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  366,  1889. 

PipBissewa.  A  jwpular  name  for  Chima- 
phila  umMlala,  first  mentioned  by  Dr 
B.  8.  Barton,  in  his  Collections  towards 
a  Materia  Medica  of  the  United  States 
(1798),  and  since  variously  corrupted  to 
phipsemuxt,  pmneva,  pipxisaevray,  etc.  The 
plant  once  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as 
a  lithontriptic  among  some  of  the  Wood 
Cree,  who  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  an 
animate  object  and  spoke  of  as  vipi*m- 
ktoeu,  'it  reduces  it  (stone  in  the  bladder) 
to  very  fine  particles.'  Pipsisf»ewa  beer 
is  a  decoction  of  Chimaphila,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  sugar  to  sweeten  it,  ginger  to  fla- 
vor it,  and  yeast  to  produce  fermentation. 
This  drink  has  been  used  in  scrofulous 
affections.  (w.  b.  o.) 

Piqosha.  The  Hide  Carrying-strap  clan 
of  the  Hopi. 

Hide  Strap  clan.— Voth.  Traditions  of  the  Hopi, 
22,  1906.   Piqoaha.— Ibid.,  37. 


Piqua  (contr.  of  ]ii-co-tce-tlia,  of  indefi- 
nite meaning,  but  referring  to  ashes). 
One  of  the  five  principal  divisions  of  the 
Shawnee.  Their  villages  at  different  peri- 
ods were  Pequea,  in  Pennsylvania;  Lick 
Town,  on  Scioto  r.  in  Pickaway  co.,  Ohio; 
Piqua,  on  Mad  r.,  and  Piqua,  on  Miami  r., 
Ohio.  On  being  driven  from  the  last 
place  by  the  Kentuckians  they  removed 

to  Wapakoneta  and  St  Man's  r.  (  j.  m.  ) 
Bi  co-we-tha.-W.  H.  Shawnee  hi  Gulf  States  Hist. 
Mh*.,  i,  41ft,  1903.  Paquea.-Sehoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  i,  90.  1851.  Pecawa.- Drake.  Ind.  Chron.. 
189,  1836.  Pecuweai.— Heckewelder  quoted  by 
Brintou,  Lemipe  Lee..  30.  18X5.  Pekoww.— Hecke- 
welder, ibid.  Pikoiifi.-Uatachct,  Shawnee  MS., 
B.  A.  £.,  1879  (Shawnee  name,  plural  form).  Pe- 
quea.—Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  I,  pi.  27,  1851. 
Pickawm.— Marshall.  K>\.  t.  109, 1824.  Pickaway.— 
Harmar  (1790)  in  Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  105, 
1KW.  Pickawae.-Hitrria,  Tour.,  III.  111.  1805. 
Pick»we».— Barton.  New  Views,  xxxii,  1798.  Pico- 
weu.— Heckewelder  quoted  by  Briuton.  Lenape 
I>eff.,  80,  1KS5.  Pioque.— La  Tour,  Map.  1784. 
Pikoweu.— Johnston  (1819)  quoted  by  Brinton, 
Lenape  Leg.,  30, 1885. 

Piqua.  The  nameof  two  ormore  former 
Shawnee  villages  in  Ohio,  occupied  by 
the  Piqua  division  of  the  tribe:  ( 1 )  The 
earlier  town,  which  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  noted  Tecumtha,  was  situated  on 
the  n.  side  of  Mad  r.,  alwut  5  m.  w.  of 
the  present  Springfield,  in  Clark  co.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Kentuckians  under 
Gen.  G.  R.  Clark  in  1780,  and  never  re- 
built, the  Indians  removing  to  the  (Great) 
Miami  r.,  where  they  established  two 
new  towns  known  as  Upper  and  Lower 
Piqua.  (2)  Upper  Piqua  was  on  Miami  r., 
3  m.  n.  of  the  present  Piqua  in  Miami  co., 
and  on  the  site  of  the  former  Miami  town 
of  Pickawillanee,  q.  v.  (3)  Lower  Piqua 
was  a  smaller  village  on  the  site  of  the 
great  town  of  that  name.  Both  villages 
were  within  the  territory  ceded  by  the 
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treaty  of  Greenville  in  1795,  after  which 
the  Shawnee  retired  to  Wapakoneta.  See 
Howe,  Hist.  Coll.  Ohio,  1896-98.  For 
synonyms  see  Piqua,  above.  (j.  m.) 
tittle  Aok*way .-Flint,  Ind.  Ware,  161, 1833.  *ik- 
kawa.— Harmar  (1790)  quoted  by  Rupp,  West. 
Penn.,  app.,  227, 1846. 

Piroi.  Formerly  one  of  the  principal 
Pueblo  tribes  of  New  Mexico,  which  in 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  com- 
prised two  divisions,  one  inhabiting  the 
Rio  Grande  valley  from  the  present  town 
of  San  Marcial,  Socorro  co.,  northward 
to  within  about  50  m.  of  Albuquerque, 
where  the  Tigua  settlements  began;  the 
other  division,  sometimes  called  Tompi- 
ros  and  Salineros,  occupying  an  area  k. 
of  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
salt  lagoons,  or  sal  in  as,  where  they  ad- 
joined the  eastern  group  of  Tigua  settle- 
ments on  the  s.  The  western  or  Rio 
Grande  branch  of  the  tribe  was  visited 
by  members  of  Coronado's  expedition  in 
1540,  by  Chamuscado  in  1580,  by  Espejo 
in  1583  (who  found  them  in  10  villages 
along  the  river  and  in  others  near  by), 
by  Oflate  in  1598,  and  by  Benavides  in 
1621-30,  the  latter  stating  that  they  were 
in  14  pueblos  along  the  river.  Judging 
from  the  numerous  villages  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Atripuy  (q.  v.)  mentioned  by 
Oflate,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
name  applied  to  the  range  of  the  Rio 
Grande  division  of  the  l'iros,  Benavides' 
number  does  not  seem  to  be  exaggerated. 
The  establishment  of  missions  among  the 
Piros  began  in  1626.  In  that  year  the 
most  southerly  church  and  monastery  in 
New  Mexico  were  built  at  Senecu  by 
Arteaga  and  Zufliga  (to  whom  are  at- 
tributed the  planting  of  the  first  vines 
and  the  manufacture  of  wine  in  this  re- 
gion), and  during  the  same  year  missions 
at  Sevilleta,  Socorro,  and  probably  also 
at  Alamillo  were  founded.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  Piros  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
although  said  to  number  6,000  in  1630, 
were  already  seriously  harassed  by  the 
persistent  hostility  of  the  Apache,  for 
Sevilleta  had  been  depopulated  and  de- 
stroyed by  fire  "in  consequence  of  inter- 
tribal ware"  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  missions,  and  was  not  resettled 
until  about  1626.  Moreover,  the  14  vil- 
lages along  the  Rio  Grande  occupied 
by  the  Piros  in  1630  were  reduced  to  4 
half  a  centurv  later.  "This  was  due  not 
onlv  to  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  to 
gather  their  flock  into  larger  pueblos," 
says  Bandelier,  "  but  also  to  tne  danger 
to  which  these  Indians  were  exposed 
from  the  Apaches  of  the  'Perrillo  and 
the  'Gila,'  as  the  southern  bands  of  that 
restlrss  trilxi  Wrrc  callrd.*' 

The  area  occupied  by  the  Piros  of  the 
Salinas  extended  from  iho  pueblo  of  Abo 
s.  a.  to  and  including  the  pueblo  of  Tabira, 
commonly  but  improperly  called  "Gran 


Quiyira,"  a  distance  of  about  25  m.  The 
habitat  of  the  eastern  Piros  was  even 
more  desert  in  character  than  that  of  the 
eastern  Tigua,  which  bounded  it  on  the 
n.,  for  the  Arroyo  de  Abo,  on  which  Abo 
pueblo  was  situated,  was  the  only  peren- 
nial stream  in  the  region,  the  inhabitants 
of  Tabira  and  Tenabo  depending  entirely 
on  the  storage  of  rain  water  for  their  sup- 
ply. In  addition  to  the  3  pueblos  named, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  now  ruined 
villages  known  by  the  Spanish  names 
Pueblo  Blanco,  Pueblo  Colorado,  and 
Pueblo  de  la  Parida  were  among  the  11 
inhabited  settlements  of  the  Salinas  seen 
by  Chamuscado  in  1580,  but  at  least  3 
of  this  number  were  occupied  by  the 
Tigua.  Juan  de  Oflate,  in  1598,  also 
visited  the  pueblos  of  the  Salinas,  and  to 
Fray  Francisco  de  San  Miguel,  a  chaplain 
of  Ofiate's  army,  was  assigned  the  Piros 
country  as  part  of  his  mission  district. 
The  headquarters  of  this  priest  being  at 
Pecos,  it  is  not  likely  that  much  active 
mission  work  was  done  among  the  Piros 
during  his  incumbency,  which  covered 
only  about  3  years.  The  first  actual  mis- 
sions among  the  Piros  pueblos  of  the 
Salinas  were  established  in  1629  by  Fran- 
cisco de  Acevedo  at  Abo  and  Tabira,  and 
probably  also  at  Tenatx),  but  before  the 
massive-walled  churches  and  monasteries 
were  completed,  the  village  dwellers  of 
both  the  Salinas  and  the  Rio  Grande  suf- 
fered so  seriously  from  the  depredations 
of  the  Apache,  that  Senecu  on  the  Rip 
Grande,  as  well  as  every  pueblo  of 
the  Salinas,  was  deserted  before  the 
Pueblo  insurrection  of  1680.  Prior  to 
the  raid  on  Senecu  by  the  Apache  in 
1675,  6  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  village 
were  executed  for  the  massacre  of  the 
alcalde-mayor  and  4  other  Spaniards. 
Probably  on  account  of  the  fear  with 
which  the  Spaniards  were  known  to  be 
regarded  by  the  Piros  after  this  occur- 
rence, they  were  not  invited  by  the 
northern  Pueblos  to  participate  in  the 
revolt  against  the  Spaniards  in  1680; 
consequently  when  Otermin,  the  gov- 
ernor, retreated  from  Santa  Fe  to  EJ  Paso 
in  that  year,  he  was  joined  by  nearly  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Socorro,  Sevilleta,  and 
Alamillo.  These,  with  the  former  occu- 
pants of  Senecu,  who,  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  village  by  the  Apache  had 
resided  at  Socorro,  were  afterward  estab- 
lished in  the  new  villages  of  Socorro, 
Texas,  and  Senecu  del  Sur  in  Chihua- 
hua, on  the  Rio  Grande  Ik'Iow  Kl  Paso, 
where  their  remnants  still  survive.  In 
attempting  to  reconquer  New  Mexico  in 
the  following  year,  Otermin  cauned  Ala- 
millo to  be  burned,  because  the  few  re- 
maining inhabitants  fled  on  his  approach. 
Only  3  families  remained  at  Sevilleta 
when  the  Spaniards  retreated,  but  these 
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had  departed  and  the  paeblo  was 
in  ruins  on  their  return  in  1681. 

The  entire  Piros  division  of  the  Tanoan 
family  probably  numbered  about  9,000 
early  in  the  17th  century.  Of  these,  only 
about  60individuals  are  known  tosurvive. 

Living  with  or  near  the  Piros  of  the 
Salinas  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries 
were  a  band  of  Jumano  (q.  v.  ),  a  semi- 
nomadic  tribe  of  which  little  is  known. 
The  proximity  of  these  Indians  to  the 
Piros  pueblos  led  to  the  error,  on  the 
part  of  cartographers  of  that  period,  of 
confounding  the  Jumano  and  Piros,  hence 
the  references  on  many  early  maps  to  the 
"  Humanos  do  Tompiros,"  etc. 

Following  is  a  list  of  Piros  pueblos, 
so  far  as  known,  all  of  them  being  now  ex- 
tinct with  the  exception  of  Sun  ecu  del  Sur, 
while  Socorro  has  become  "Mexican- 
ized":  Abo,  Agua  Nueva,  A lamillo,  Bar- 
rancas, Qualacu,  San  Felipe,  San  Pascual, 
Senecu,  Senecu  del  Sur  (also  Tigua). 
Sevilleta,  Socorro  or  Pilabo,  Socorro  del 
Sur,  Tabira,  Tenabo,  Teypana,  Tenaauel. 

The  following  pueblos,  now  extinct, 
were  probably  also  occupied  by  the  Piros: 
Amo,  Aponitre,  Aquicabo,  Atepua,  Ay- 
qui,  Calciati,  Canocan,  Cantensapue.Cun- 
quilipinoy,  Kncaquiagualcaca,  Huertas, 
Peixoloe,  Pencoana,  Penjeacu,  Pesquis, 
Peytre,  Polooca,  Preguev,  I*ueblo  Blanco, 
Pueblo  Colorado,  Pueblo  de  la  Pari  da, 
Pueblo  del  Alto,  Queelquelu,  Quialpo, 
Quiapo,  Quiomaqui,  Quiubaco,  Teca- 
hanqualahamo,  Teevtraan,  Tercao,  Texa, 
Teyaxa,  Tohol,  frelagu,  Trelaquepu, 
Treyev,  Treypual,  Trula,  Tuzahe,  Vuma- 
hein,  Vancomo,  Zumaque. 

The  following  pueblos,  now  also  ex- 
tinct, were  inhabited  either  by  the  Piros 
or  the  Tigua:  Acoli,  Aggey,  Alle,  Amaxa, 
Apena,  Atuyama,  Axauti,  Chein,  Oizen- 
tetpi,  Couna,  Dhiu,  Hohota,  Mejia,  Quan- 
quiz,  Salineta,  San  Francisco,  San  Juan 
Bautista,  Xatoe,  Xiamela,  Yonalus. 

Consult  Bandolier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 
pern,  Am.  ser.,  iv,  236-253,  268-292, 1892; 
Lummis,  Land  of  Poco  Tiempo,  283-310, 
1893.  See  also  VheaUt,  Ihieblo*,  Salincro* 
Tanoan  Family,  Tigua,  Tompiros,  Txtia- 
haco.  (p.  w.  n.) 

Blroroi  —  Blaeu,  Atlas,  xu,  61,  1667.  Hortenoi — 
Froebcl,  Seven  YeanT  Travel,  3&3,  1859  ( =  'north- 
erners,' «i  named  because  Inhabiting  the  region 
of  El  Paso  del  Norte;  may  also  refer  to  Tigua). 
Picoi  —  Benavldes  (1630)  misquoted  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  163,  1889  (Pints,  or>.  Pir.— 
Senex,  Map,  1710.  Pira. — Benavldett,  Memorial, 
14, 1630.  Piri.— Sanson,  l'Anierique  map, 27, 1657. 
Pirj.— Linsohotcn,  Description  de  l'Amerique, 
map  1.  1638.  Piros.— Benavldes,  Memorial,  14, 
1630.  Pirua».— Ladd.  Story  of  New  Mex.,  15. 1891. 
Pyro«.— Perea,  Verdadera  Rel.,  2,  1632.  Biros  — 
ViUa-Sefior,  Theatro  Am.,  II,  860,  1748.  Tuka- 
han.— <iat*het,  Isleta  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885 
(-*  'southern  Pueblo*':  Isleta  Tigua  name  for  all 
Pueblos  below  their  village;  cf.  TuUihaco). 

Pisa  ( iV-w,  4  white  sand ' ).  A  clan  of 
the  Lizard  (Earth  or  Sand)  phratryofthe 
Hopi.-Stephen  in  8th  Kep.  B.  A.  EL,  39, 
1891. 


Piscataqua.  A  former  small  tribe  con- 
nected with  the  Pennacook  confederacy, 
living  on  Piscataqua  r.,  the  boundary  be- 
tween Maine  and  New  Hampshi  re.  Their 
principal  village,  also  called  Piscataqua, 
seems  to  have  been  nearthe  present  Dover, 
Stafford  co.,  N.  H.  For  the  Maryland 
form  of  the  name;  see  Conoy,  ana  also 
Piscaiaway,  following.  (j.  m.) 

Pascataquas.— Barstow,  New  Ham  p.,  22,  1853. 
P*»catawayea.— Gookin  (1674)  in  Mm  Hi*t.  Soc. 
Coll.,  1st  8.,  I,  149,  1806.  Faaaataquack.— Smith 
(1616),  ibid.,  3d  s.,  VI,  107, 1837.  PUcataquaa.— 
Sullivan,  ibid.,  lat  8.,  IX,  210, 1804.  Piscataquaa- 
ke».— Potter  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe?*, 
V,  223, 1865. 

Piscataway.  A  former  Conoy  village 
situated  on  Piscataway  cr.,  in  Prince 
George  co.,  Md..  the  residence  of  the 
Conoy  chief  at  the  time  of  the  English 
occupancy  of  Maryland  in  1634.  It  was 
the  seat  of  a  Jesuit  mission  established 
in  1640,  but  was  abandoned  two  years 
later  through  fear  of  the  Conestoga.  A 
garrison  was  stationed  there  in  1644. 
Piscataway  is  seemingly  identical  with 
Kittamaquindi  (q.  v.),  which  received  its 
name  from  a  resident  chief.  (c.t.) 
Pascataway. — White,  Relatio  ltineri*.  82,  1874. 
Pascatawaye.— Ibid., 33.  PascatM.— Ibid.,  76.  Pi»- 
cattoway.— Boznian,  Hint.  Md.,  II,  290, 1837. 

Piachenoas.  A  people  met  by  Tonti  in 
1686  (Margry,  Dec,  m,  557,  1878)  be- 
tween the  Natchez  and  the  Quinipissa 
tribes  on  the  Mississippi,  who  chanted 
the  calumet  to  them  because  they  were 
"gun-men." 

Picheno.— Douay  (ra.  1688)quoted  by  Shea,  DIacov. 
MIns.,226,  18.vj.  Tichenor— McKenney  and  Hall, 
Ind.  Tribe*,  m,  82,  1854. 

Pis  ha  (Pi'-ro).  The  Field-mouse  clan 
of  the  Asaphratry  of  the  Hopi. — Stephen 
in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  39,  1891. 

Piihaug.  Defined  by  the  Standard 
Dictionary  (1895)  as  a  young  or  female 
surf -scoter  ( (Edernui  perspiciUata) :  appar- 
ently identical  with  the  Massacnuset 
a'pishaug,  widgeons,  given  by  Trumbull 
(Natick  Diet.,  249,  1903),  a  plural  form, 
the  singular  of  which  is  a'©is/i(a),  or 
apish'.  (a.  p.  c. ) 

Piihla-ateuna  (Pt'shla  dteuna,  'those  of 
the  northernmost' ).  A  phratry  embrac- 
ing the  Aingshi  (Bear),  Kalokta  (Her- 
on or  Crane),  and  Tahluptsi  (Yellow 
wood)  clans  of  the  Zufii.        (f.  h.  c.  ) 

Pishquitpah.  A  Shahaptian  tribe  men- 
tioned by  Lewis  and  Clark  as  living  in 
1805  on  the  n.  side  of  Columbia  r.  at 
Muscleshcll  rapid  and  wintering  on  Tap- 
teal  (Yakima)  r.,  Wash.  They  num- 
bered 2,600  (1,600?),  in  71  mat  houses, 
subsisted  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and  did 
not  flatten  their  heads  so  much  as  the 
tril)e8  farther  down  the  river.  They  are 
described  as  of  good  stature,  "pleasantlv 
featured,"  and  well  proportioned.  Both 
men  and  women  rode  well.  The  women 
wort)  skirts  reaching  to  the  knees,  long 
leggings  and  moccasins,  and  large  robes. 
Mooney  (14th  Rep.  B.  A.  K,  739,  1896) 
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regards  them  as  probably  identical  with 

the  Piako  band  of  the  Yakima,  (l.  f.) 
Pisch  quit  pi*.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  in, 
137. 190:>.  Piahquitpah.— Lewln  and  Clark  Exped., 
II.  252,  1814.  *iahquitpawB.-Ibid..  23.  Piehquit- 
powa.-Ibi.l.,  II,  319.  1817.  Piaquitpahs.-Morsc, 
Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  370,  1822.  Piequitpaka.— Domc- 
nech,  Desert*  N.  A.,  I,  443, 1860. 

Piskakauakis  (ApistikdkdktA,  magpie, 
lit '  small  raven.' — Hewitt).  ACreeband 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  Tinder  mtn., 
Northwest  Ter.,  Canada,  in  1866.  They 
occupied  30  earth  lodges  and  log  cabins, 
and  cultivated  small  patches  of  corn  and 
potatoes;  during  the  winter  they  hunted 
buffalo  and  traded  the  hides  to  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Co. — Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  237,  1862. 

Piskaret.    See  Pieskaret. 

Piakitang.  An  unidentified  Algonquian 
tribe  or  band  formerly  living  near  the 
Nipissing  in  Canada. 

Piakatang.— Jes.  Rel.,  Thwaites  ed.,  xlv.  105,  1899. 
PiakiUng.^Jea.  Rel.  1653,32,  1858. 

Piako  ('river  bend').  AYakimaband 
occupying  a  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Yakima  r.  between  Toppenish  and  Setass 
ere.,  on  the  Yakima  res.,  Wash. 

Pispizawichasha  (' prairie-dog  people'). 
A  band  of  the  Brule"  Teton  Sioux. 
Pupira  wieaaa. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.*Ii.  A.  E.,  218, 
1897.   Piapiaa-witeaca.— Ibid. 

Pispogutt.  A  village  of  Christian  In- 
dians, probablv  Nauset,  in  1674  (Bourne, 
1674,  in  Mass."  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  i, 
198,  1806).  It  seems  to  have  been  in  w. 
Barnstable  co..  Mass.,  near  Buzzards  bay, 
and  may  be  identical  with  Pocasset. 

Pisqaeno.  A  Chumashan  village  on  one 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  ids.,  Cal.,  probably 
Santa  Rosa,  in  1542.— Cabrillo,  Narr. 
(1542),  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  186, 
1857. 

Piiquow*  (probably  from  the  Yakima 
pUko,  'bend  m  the  river').  Originally  a 
Kalish  tribe  on  Wenatchee  or  Pisquows  r., 
a  western  tributary  of  the  Columbia  in 
the  present  Kittitas  and  Okanogan  cos., 
Washington.  Gibbs  states  that  bv  1853 
they  were  so  largely  intermarried"  with 
the  Yakima  as  to  have  almost  lost  their 
identity.  Gibbs,  Hale,  and  most  subse- 
quent authors  have  employed  the  term 
in  a  collective  sense.  The  former  made 
it  include  "the  Indians  on  the  Columbia 
l>etween  the  PriesVs  and  Ross'  rapids  on 
the  Pisquouseor  Winatshapam  r.,  the  En- 
te-at-kwu,  Chelan  lake,  and  the  Methow 
or  Barrier  r."  The  Pisquows  proper  or 
the  remnant  of  them  are  now  on  the 
Yakima  res.,  Wash.  Their  bands  were 
Camiltimw,  Siapkat,  Shallattoo,  Shan- 
wappom,  Skaddal,  and  Squannaroo.  See 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  736, 1896. 
Pichona.—  Wilkes.  Went  Am..  104,  1849.  Pieca- 
hooM. — Lane  in  Sen.  Kx.  Dor.  52,  31  nt  Cong.,  1st 
sew..  174. 1860.  Piaeaoua.— Duflotde  Mofms.  Expl., 
II.  335.  1844.  Piaohoule  — Stevens  (185C)  in  II .  R. 
Ex.  Dor.  37,  34th  Cong.,  3d  fleas.,  55,  1857.  Pia- 
choua. — Irving,  Astoria,  map,  1849.  Piaooua. — Hale 
in  V.  S.  Expj.  Kxped.,  vi.  210.  1846.  Piakwaa.— 
Gallatin  In  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soe.,  n,  20, 1848. 


Piakwaua.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond., 
71,1856.  Piaquoua.— Hale.  op.  cit., 224.  Piaquouae. — 
U.  8.  Stat,  at  Large,  xu,  961,  1863.  Piaa-oowa.— 
Ross,  Adventures,  290,  1847. 

Pissacoac.    The  chief  village  of  the 

Pissasec  in  1608,  situated  on  the  n.  bank 

of  Rappahannock  r.  above  the  present 

Leedstown,  in  Westmoreland  co.,  Va. 

Piaaoaok.— Simons  In  Smith  (1629).  Va.,  I,  185, 
repr.  1819.  Piaaaooaok.— Smith,  ibid.,  map. 

Pissasec.  A  tribe  or  band  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  living  on  the  n.  bank 
of  Rappahannock  r.  in  King  George  and 
Westmoreland  cos.,  Va.  They  formed 
part  of  the  Matchotic  tribe.  Their  prin- 
cipal village  was  Pissacoac. 
Piaaaaeck.-Smith  (1629).  Va..  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 
Piaeaaaaok.— Simons,  ibid.,  185.  Piaaaaaeea.— Bou- 
dinot,  8tar  In  the  Went,  128. 1816  (misprint). 

Piasnh  (  cognate  with  Chippewa  jAjlu, 
'lynx.' — \V.  J.).  A  gens  of  tne  Abnaki. 
Peio.— J.  I).  Prince,  inf'n,  1905  (modern  St  Fran- 
cis Abnaki  form).  Flit". — Wm.  Jones,  inf'n,  1906 
(Chi|>pewa  form).   Pia-tuh'.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc., 

Piatcnin.  A  Clallam  village  on  Pysht 
r.,  Wash.,  which  flows  into  Juan  de  Fuca 
strait  Starling  erroneously  states  that 
the  "Macaws  and  Pist-chins  speak  the 
same  language." 

Piaht.— Eels  In  Smithson.  Rep.  1887,  608.  1889. 
Piahtot.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  450,  1854. 
Piahtat.— V.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  800. 1873.  Piat  chin  — 
Starling  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  170, 1882.  Piat  china.— 
Ibid.,  172. 

Pitac.  A  former  rancheria  of  the  Pima 
on  the  Gila  r.,  s.  Ariz.,  visited  by  Father 
Garcesin  1770  ( Arricivita,  1791, quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and N.M.,  387, 1889).  Cf. 
Peiaikuk. 

Pitahauerat  ('downstream,'  or  'east.' — 
Grinnell).  One  of  the  tribes  of  the  Paw- 
nee confederacy.  The  French  spoke  of 
them  as  Tapage  Pawnee,  and  in  a  treaty 
with  the  I  J.  S.  in  1819  t  he  tribe  is  desig- 
nated as  Noisy  Pawnees.  The  Pitahaue- 
rat always  placed  their  villages  toward 
the  k.,  or  downstream,  from  theChaui,  and 
are  sjKjken  of  as  the  lower  villages.  At 
one  time  the  tribe  lived  on  Smoky  Hill 
r.,  w.  Kans.,  and  later  rejoined  their 
kindred  on  Loup  r.,  Nebr.,  where  their 
reservation  was  established  in  1857.  In 
1876  they  were  removed  to  Oklahoma, 
where  they  now  live.  Their  lands  have 
been  allotted  in  severalty,  and  they  are 
citizens  of  the  U.  S.  Jn  their  village 
organization,  customs,  and  beliefs,  they 
did  not  differ  from  the  other  Pawnee. 
According  to  Grinnell  the  tribe  is  divided 
into  the  Pitahauerat  proper  and  the  Ka- 
warakinh.  (a.c.  p.  ) 

Noiay  Pawnees.— Treaty  of  1819  in  U.  S.  Slat.,  vil, 
172, 1846.  Pawnee  Tappage.— Tre»i  ty  of  1849  in  U.  S. 
Ind.  Treat.,  647, 1873.  Pawnee  Tappaha. — Treaty  of 
1858,  ibid.,  650.  Pawnee  Tappaye.— Treaty  of  1834, 
ibid.,  64*.  Pe  ta-ha'-ne-rat— Morgan  in  Smithson. 
Cont.,  XVII,  196,  1871.  Pethahanerat—  Keane  In 
Stanford,  Compend.,  530,  1878.  Pethowerats. — 
Ibid.  Pe  tou  we-ra. — Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  11, 
lxxxv,  1823.  Pit  a  hau '-<  rat — Dunbar  in  Mng. 
Am.  Hist.,  iv, 251, IkkO.  Pitahawirata.— Sunasoucl 
quoted  by  Dorsev  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Kthnol.,  vi.  381, 
1892  (prob.  Omaha  notation  of  Pawnee  name). 
Pitavirate  Noiay  Pawnee. — Treaty  of  1819  in  11.  8. 
Ind.  Treaties,  6-15, 1873.   Tapage.— Parker,  Joe- 
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nal,  51  1840.  Tapahowerat.— Ind.  All.  Rep.,  213, 
1SC1.  Tapaje.— Grinnell,  Pawnee  Hero  Stories, 
240.  1889.  Tappa.— Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  213,  1861.  Tap- 
pa«e.— Lonjf.  Exped.  Rocky  MU.,  1, 351. 1823.  T»p- 
pafe  Pawnee.— IrvlnR,  Inu.  Sketches,  II,  13, 1835. 
Tappaye  Pawnee.— Treaty  of  1834  In  U.  8.  Ind. 
Treaties, 649, 1873 (mUprint).  WiUhawi#ati— La 
Kleache  quoted  by  Doreey  In  Com  N  A.  Etbnol., 
VI,  413, 1892  (Omaha  name). 

Pitahauerat.  One  of  the  two  divisions 
of  the  Pitahauerat,  or  Tapaje  Pawnee,  the 
other  being  the  Kawarakish. — Grinnell, 
Pawnee  Hero  Stories,  241,  1889. 

Pitahay.  A  tribe,  evidently  Coahuil- 
tecan,  met  by  Massanet  (Mem.  de  Nueva 
Banana,  xxvn,  94,  MS.),  in  1691,  11 
leagues  k.  of  middle  Nueces,  r.,  Texas,  to- 
gether with  Pacuache,  Payavan,  Patavo, 
Pataau,  and  other  tribes.       (h.  e.  b.  ) 

Pitas.  A  former  tribe  of  n.  e.  Mexico 
or  s.  Texas,  probably  Coahuiltecan,  gath- 
ered into  the  mission  of  Nuestra  Sefiora 
de  los  Dolores  de  la  Punta,  at  Lampazos, 
NuevoLeon.— Orozcoy  Berra,  Geog.,303, 
1864. 

Pitaya  (local  contraction  of  pitahaya, 
the  fruit  of  the  Ceretu  giganttus,  and  the 
cactus  itself).  A  former  Maricopa  ran- 
cheria  on  the  Rio  Gila,  in  s.  Arizona,  in 
1744.  —  Sedelmair  (1744)  cited  by  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Pitchibouremk.  A  tribe  or  supposed 
tribe  formerly  residing  near  the  e.  side  of 
James  bay,  Canada;  probably  a  band  of 
the  Cree. 

Pitchiboucouni.  —  La  Tour  Map,  1784.  Pitchiboue 
ouni— La  Tour  Map,  1779.  Pitchib8reaik.^JeM. 
Rel.  1660,  11,  1858.  Pitehiboutounibuek.— Jea.  Rel. 
for  1672.  54, 1858. 

Pitchlynn,  Peter  Perkins  A  prominent 
Choctaw  chief  of  mixed  blood,  born  at 
the  Indian  town  of  Hushookwa,  Noxubee 
co.,  Miss.,  Jan.  30,  1806;  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Jan.  17, 1881.  His  father, 
Jonn  Pitchlynn,  was  a  white  man  and  an 
interpreter  commissioned  by  Gen.  Wash- 
ington; his  mother,  Sophia  Folsom,  a 
Choctaw  woman.  While  still  a  boy,  see- 
ing a  partially  educated  member  of  his 
tribe  write  a  letter,  he  resolved  that  he 
too  would  become  educated,  and  although 
the  nearest  school  was  in  Tennessee,  200 
in.  from  his  father's  cabin,  he  managed 
to  attend  it  for  a  season.  Returning  home 
at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter,  he  found 
his  people  negotiating  a  treaty  with  the 
general  Government.  As  he  considered 
the  terms  of  this  treaty  a  fraud  upon  his 
tribe,  he  refused  to  shake  hands  with 
(Jen.  Jackson,  who  had  the  matter  in 
charge  in  Ijehalf  of  the  Washington  au- 
thorities. Sul>sequentlv  he  entered  an 
academy  at  Columbia,  Tenn.,  and  finally 
was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Nash- 
ville. Although  he  never  changed  his 
opinion  regarding  the  treaty,  he  became 
a  strong  friend  of  Jackson,  who  was  a 
trustee  of  the  latter  institution.  On  re- 
turning to  his  home  in  Mississippi,  Pitch- 
lynn became  a  farmer,  built  a  cabin,  and 


married  Miss  Rhoda  Folsom,  a  Choctaw, 
the  ceremony  being  performed  by  a  Chris- 
tian minister.  By  his  example  and  influ- 
ence polygamy  was  abandoned  by  his 
people,  tie  was  selected  by  the  Choctaw 
council  in  1824  to  enforce  the  restriction  of 
the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  according  to 
the  treaty  of  Doaks  Stand,  Miss.,  Oct.  18, 
1 820,  and  in  one  year  the  traffic  had  ceased. 
As  a  reward  for  his  services  he  was  made 
a  captain  and  elected  a  member  of  the 
National  Council,  when  the  United  States 
Government  determined  to  remove  the 
Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Creeks  w.  of 
the  Mississippi.  His  first  proposition  in 
that  body  was  to  establish  a  school,  and, 
that  the  students  might  become  familiar 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  white 
people,  it  was  located  near  Georgetown, 
Ky.,  rather  than  within  the  limits  of  the 
Choctaw  country.  Here  it  flourished  for 
many  years,  supported  by  the  funds  of 
the  nation.  Pitchlynn  was  appointed 
one  of  the  delegation  sent  to  Indian  Ter. 
in  1828  to  select  the  lands  for  their  future 
homes  and  to  make  peace  with  the  Osage, 
his  tact  and  courage  making  his  mission 
entirely  successful.  He  later  emigrated 
to  the  new  reservation  with  his  people 
and  built  a  cabin  on  Arkansas  r.  Pitch- 
lynn was  an  admirerof  Henry  Clay,whom 
he  met  for  the  first  time  in  1840.  He  was 
a><  ending  the  Ohio  in  a  steamboat  when 
Mr  Clay  came  on  board  at  Maysville. 
The  Indian  went  into  the  cabin  and 
found  two  fanners  earnestly  engaged  in 
talking  about  their  crops.  After  listening 
to  them  with  great  delight  for  more  than 
an  hour,  he  turned  to  his  traveling 
companion,  to  whom  he  said:  "If  that 
old  farmer  with  an  ugly  face  had  only 
been  educated  for  the  law,  he  would  have 
made  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  this 
country."  He  soon  learned  that  the 
"old  farmer  "  was  Henry  Clay.  Charles 
Dickens,  who  met  Pitchlynn  on  a  steam- 
boat on  the  Ohio  r.  in  1842,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  interview  in  his  American 
Notes,  and  calls  him  a  chief;  but  he  was 
not  elected  principal  chief  until  1860. 
In  this  capacity  he  went  to  Washington 
to  protect  the  interests  of  his  tribesmen, 
especially  to  prosecute  theirclaims against 
the  Government.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Civil  War  Pitchlynn  returned  to  In- 
dian Ter.,  and  although  anxious  that  his 
people  should  remain  neutral,  found  it 
imi>os8ible  to  induce  them  to  maintain 
this  position;  indeed  three  of  his  sons  es- 
poused the  Confederate  cause.  He  him- 
self remained  a  Union  man  to  the  end  of 
the  war,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  Confederates  raided  his  plantation  of 
600  acres  and  captured  all  his  cattle, 
while  the  emancipation  proclamation 
freed  his  100  slaves.  He  was  a  natural 
orator,  as  his  address  to  the  President  at 
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the  White  House  in  1855,  his  speeches 
before  the  congressional  committees  in 
1868,  and  one  delivered  before  a  dele- 
gation of  Quakers  at  Washington  in  1869, 
abundantly  prove.  In  1865  be  returned 
to  Washington,  where  he  remained  as  the 
agent  of  his  people  until  his  death,  de- 
voting attention  chiefly  to  pressing  the 
Choctaw  claim  for  lands  sold  to  the  United 
States  in  1830.  In  addition  to  the  treaty 
of  1820,  above  referred  to,  he  signed  the 
treaty  of  Dancing  Rabbit,  Miss.,  Sept.  27, 
1830,'and  the  treaty  of  Washington,  June 
20,  1855;  he  also  witnessed,  as  principal 
chief,  that  of  Washington,  Apr.  28, 1866. 
Pitchlynn's  first  wife  having  died,  he 
married,  at  Washington,  Mrs  Caroline 
Lombardy,  a  daughter  of  Godfrey  Eck- 
loff,  who  with  two  sons  and  one  daughter 
survive  him,  the  children  by  the  first 
marriage  havihgdied  during  their  father's 
lifetime.  Pitchlynn  became  a  member 
of  the  Lutheran  Memorial  Church  at 
Washington,  and  was  a  regular  attendant 
until  his  last  illness.  He  was  a  promi- 
nent "member  of  the  Masonic  order,  and 
on  his  death  the  funeral  services  were 
conducted  in  its  behalf  by  Gen.  Albert 
Pike.  A  monument  was  erected  over 
his  grave  in  Congressional  Cemetery  by 
the  Choctaw  Nation.  In  1842  Pitchlynn 
was  described  by  Dickens  as  a  handsome 
man,  with  black  hair,  aquiline  nose, 
broad  cheek-lxmes,  sunburnt  complexion, 
and  bright,  keen,  dark,  and  piercing 
eyes.  He  was  fairly  well  read,  and  in 
both  speaking  and  writing  used  good 
English.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem 
both  by  the  members  of  his  tribe  and  by 
all  his  Washington  acquaintances.  See 
also  Ijinman,  Recollections  of  Curious 
Characters,  1881.  (c.  t.) 

Pitchumon.    See  Persimmon, 

PithlkwuUiau.  {Plcl'-kwn-tti-atis').  A 
former  Siuslaw  village  on  Siuslaw  r., 
Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in,  230,  1890. 

Pitio.  A  settlement  of  the  Soba  on  the 
Rio  Altar  in  n.  w.  Sonora,  Mexico.  It  was 
a  visita  of  the  Spanish  mission  Caborca 
from  prior  to  1701,  with  313  inhabitants 
in  1730,  and  the  seat  of  a  presidio  estab- 
lished about  1753-54.  The  name  was 
subsequently  changed  to  Altar.  A  writer 
in  1702  (Doc.  Hist  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v,  138. 
139,1857)  says:  "This  rancheria  [Soba] 
is  called  Pitquin  in  the  Pima  tongue  be- 
cause there  is  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers  of  Tubutama  and  that  of  San  Ig- 
nacio."  Rivera,  in  1730  (Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  614, 1884),  classifies  it  as  a 
pueblo  of  the  Pimas  Altos. 

rUtiridad  PUiqui.-Rtvera  (1730)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft. No.  Mex.  Statea.  1, 514, 1884.  Piquitia.-Kino 
(1696)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex..4tha,  I.2C3.  im.  Pltlc— 
Anxa  (1774)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
389,  1889.  tf.  Diego  de  Pitquin.— VeneKaa,  Hist. 
Cal.,  I,  map,  1759.  8an  Diepo  do  Pitquin.-Ibid  , 
303 i  misprint).  8oba.-WriU.rcu.  1702fn  Doc.  Hist. 
Mex.,  4th      V.  138-9,  1857. 


Pitiktaujang.  A  summer  village  of  the 
Aivilirmiut  Eskimo  on  Repulse  bay,  n. 
extremity  of  Hudson  bay. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  446,  1888. 

Pitkachi.  One  of  the  northern  Yokuts 
(Mariposan)  tribes  of  s.  central  California, 
on  the  s.  side  of  San  Joaquin  r.,  below 
Millerton,  their  territory  tnus  adjoining 
that  of  the  Chukchansi  (Powers  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  370,  1877;  Merriam  in 
Science,  xix,  915,  June  15,  1904).  They 
were  spoken  of  in  1851  as  a  large  and  war- 
like tribe  inhabiting  the  foothills  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Mariposa,  Chowchilla,  Fresno,  and  San 
Joaquin  (Barbour in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d 

Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  61,  1853). 
Pikcakches— Barbour,  op.  clt.,  252.  Pisca  tehees.— 
Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 1860.  Pit  cach  es  — 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  223,  1851.  Pit  cat  chee.— Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4, 82d  Cong. ,  spec.  Be**. ,  93, 1853.  Pitcatehea— 
Lewi*  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1866,  252,  1857.  Pitchack- 
ie» — Barbour,  op.  cit.,  61.  Pit  cueh  eg. — John- 
ston in  Hen.  Ex.  Doc.  6i,  S2d  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  22, 
1852.  Pitiaches.— Henley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  512, 
1854.  Pit'-ka-chi.— Powers  in  Cont.  X.  A.  Ethnol., 
111.970,  1877.  Pit  kah' che Merriam  in  Science, 
xix,  915,  June  15, 1904.  Pit-kah'-te.- Ibid. 

Pits.  Excavations  made  in  the  ground 
for  ovens,  houses,  reservoirs,  caches, 
traps,  shrines,  graves,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, are  very  generally  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Indian  habitations,  and 
even  for  centuries  after  the  abandonment 
of  villages  traces  of  these  pits  remain. 
In  the  W,  some  tribes  still  practise  the 
custom  of  making  pits  for  various  pur- 
poses. By  reason  of  the  numerous  roast- 
ing pits  excavated  along  its  banks,  Pit 
r.  in  n.  California  and  the  Achomawi 
or  "Pit  River  Indiana"  of  the  neighbor- 
hood were  so  named.  The  practice  of 
roasting  food  in  a  small  pit  (the  so-called 
Gipsy  oven)  appears  to  have  been  a 
common  one  among  Indians,  and  such 
excavations  are  probably  most  numerous 
(see  Ore/wr).  Within  the  habitat  of  the 
agave,  especially  in  8.  Arizona  and  n. 
Sonora,  pits  several  feet  in  diameter  have 
long  been  used  for  roasting  the  plants 
to  produce  mescal  (q.  v.).  The  Maidu 
of  n.  California  gatnered  grasshoppers 
and  locusts,  of  wbich  they  were  very 
fond,  by  digging  a  large  shallow  pit  in  a 
meadow  or  flat,  and  then,  by  setting  fire 
to  the  grass  on  all  sides,  drove  the  insects 
into  the  pit;  their  wings  being  burned  off 
by  the  flames,  they  were  helpless, and  were 
thus  collected  by  the  bushel  (Dixon). 
Abandoned  field  ovens  of  the  Pueblos  for 
roasting  at  once  immense  quantities  of 
green  corn  become  mere  pits  by  the  fall- 
ing in  of  the  earth  sides,  leaving  no  super- 
ficial clew  to  their  former  i>uri>ose.  Some 
of  the  depressions  arouna  ancient  ruins 
are  likewise  enigmatic,  although  some 
probably  were  dug  originally  as  reser- 
voirs, as  ovens,  or  for  obtaining  material 
for  adobe  (see  Adobe,  Food,  Irrigation). 
Storage  pits  were  in  general  use.  Such 
pits,  filled  with  refuse,  have  been  for 
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on  the  Baum  and  Gartner  village  sites  in 
Ohio  (Mills),  and  from  them  have  been 
taken  much  material  connected  with  the 
daily  life  of  the  people;  they  surrounded 
the  habitations  and  were  lined  with  straw 
or  bark  to  receive  corn  in  the  ear  com- 
pactly laid  in.  or  shelled  corn  in  woven 
twigs."  The  Creek  Indians  built  large 
storage  pits  in  the  ground  (see Receptacles, 
Storage  and  Caches).  Quarry  pita  for  ex- 
tracting copper,  stone,  clay,  ocher,  tur- 
quoise, etc.,  have  been  observed  in  lo- 
calities where  these  substances  occur,  and 
sometimes,  as  in  the  L.  Superior  region, 
the  Flint  Ridge  deposit  in  Ohio,  and  the 
pipestone  quarry  of  Minnesota,  an  im- 
mense amount  of  work  of  this  sort  has 
been  done  (see  Mines  and  Quarries).  Oc- 
casionally pit  traps  were  made,  those  of 
the  Navaho  consisting  of  a  pocket  at  the 
end  of  a  cul  de  sac  of  stakes.  Burials 
were  often  made  in  pita,  in  which  some- 
times a  number  of  bodies  were  deposited 
(see  Mortuary  customs).  Cairn  graves 
were  formed  by  scooping  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  placing  the  Dody  therein,  and 
covering  with  stones.  This  custom  had 
a  wide  range.  Pit  houses  are  compara- 
tively rare,  but  are  found  among  the 
Eskimo,  the  Maidu  of  California,  and  a 

Srehistoric  tribe  of  w.  New  Mexico  (see 
fabitations).  Pita  were  sometimes  dug 
for  use  as  sweat  houses,  and  the  kivas 
(q.  v.)  of  the  Pueblos  were  usually  at 
least  {tartly  underground. 

Consult  Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist,  xvn,  pt  3,  1905;  Jones  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1885,900,  1886;  Holmes,  ibid., 
1903,  723-26,  1904;  Hough  in  Bull.  35. 
B.  A.  E.,  1907;  Loskiel,  Hist  Miss.  United 
Breth.,  pt.  i,  108,  1794;  Mills,  Certain 
Mounds  and  Village  Sites  in  Ohio,  i,  pt  3, 
211-22,  1907;  Powers  in  Cont  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  in,  1877;  Yarrow  in  First  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  113,  142,  1881.  (w.  h.) 

PiUokut.  A  former  Maidu  village  near 
Roaeville,  Placer  co.,  Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist,  pi.  38,  1905. 
Pitted  stones.  See  Cupstonet,  Hammers. 
Pituarvik.  A  village  of  the  Ita  Eskimo 
on  Whale  ad.,  w.  Greenland,  where  the 
tribe  assemble*  for  the  spring  walrus 
hunt 

Peterirwi.— Stt'ln  In  Pctermanna  Mitt.,  no.  9, 
mat',  Peterarak.— Mark  ham    in  Tran*. 

Ethuol.Soc.  Lond..  129.  lHM.  Peteravik . — R«>!Mcla, 
Am.  Nordpol.  Expvd.,  1X98.  Petowach  —  Row.. 
Voy.of  Dincov.,  134,  1819.  Petowack,— Ibid..  196. 
Pituarvik.— Knx'bcr  In  Rull.  Am.  Mil*.  Nat.  Hist.. 
xii. '.'69,  1«99. 

Pivanhonkapi  (PicAnhoniapi) .  A  tra- 
ditionary villageabout  4  m.  H,  w.  of  Oraibi 
pueblo,  n.  e.  Ariz.  According  to  Hopi 
story  llvanhonkapi  and  Hushkovi  (u.  v. ) 
were  destroyed  by  a  tire  that  had  tieen 
kindled  in  the  San  Francisco  mts.,  90  m. 
awav,  at  the  instance  of  the  chief  of  Pivan- 
honkapi and  with  the  aid  of  the  Yaya- 
ponchatu  people,  who  are  said  to  have 


been  in  league  with  supernatural  forceSj 
because  the  inhabitants  of  Pivanhonkapi 
had  become  degenerate  1 1 1 r»  nigh  gambling. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  were  also  de- 
stroyed; the  survivors  moved  away, 
occupying  several  temporary  villages 
during  their  wanderings,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen.— Voth,  Tradi- 
tions of  the  Hopi,  241, 1905. 

Pi vipa.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Opata, 
on  the  Rio  Soyopa,  a  western  branch  of  the 
Yaqui,  in  n.  e.  Sonora,  Mexico  (Orozco 
y  Berra,  Geog.,  343, 1864).  Pivipaisnow 
a  civilized  rancho  of  173  inhabitants. 

Pivwani  ( JS-iim'-ni ).  The  Marmot  clan 
of  the  Chua  (Snake)  phratry  of  the 
Hopi.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  38, 
1891. 

Piihiki( 'Buffalo').  A  Chippewa  chief, 
often  called  Buffalo,  his  English  W 21 til ^ - p 
formerly  residing  on  La  Pointe  or  Made- 
line id., "Wis. ;  born  about  1759,  died  Sept. 
7,  1855.  He  is  si>oken  of  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  chiefs  of  theChippewa 
tribe  (Wis.  Hist.  Coll.,  m,  365,  1857); 
but  Warren  indicates  more  closely  the 
scope  of  hia  authority  by  referring  to  him 
as  "Keehewaish keen  (Great  Buffalo),  the 
respected  and  venerable  chief  of  the  La 
Pointe  band  [Shaugaumikong]  and  prin- 
cipal chief  of  all  the  Lake  Superior  and 
Wisconsin  bands"  (Minn.  Hist  Coll.,  v, 
48,  1885).  In  one  instance  he  signed  a 
treaty  as  representative  of  the  St  Croix 
band,  and  in  another  in  behalf  of 
both  the  St  Croix  and  La  Pointe  bands. 
According  to  Warren  (p.  87)  he  was  the 
grandson  of  chief  Angdaweos,  which 
seems  to  have  been  also  the  name  of  his 
father.  When  Buffalo  was  about  10 
years  of  age  his  family  removed  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  preaent  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
where  they  remained  two  years,  then 
went  to  Mackinaw,  there  residing  several 
years,  and  thence  returned  to  La  Pointe. 
But  few  of  the  important  incidents  of 
Pizhiki's  life  are  recorded,  but  he  was  an 
informant  of  Warren,  the  historian  of 
the  Chippewa.  His  name  is  signed  to 
the  treatiea  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis., 
Aug.  19,  1825  ("Gitspee  Waskee,  lelxvuf 
of  La  Pointe" ) ;  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Aug. 
5,  1826  ("Peezhickee");  St  Peters  r. 
(Wisconsin  side),  July  29,  1837  ("Pe- 
zheke");  La  Pointe,  Wis.,  Oct  4,  1842 
("Gitchiwaisky");  Fond  du  Lac,  Aug. 
2,  1847  ( "  Ke-che-wash-keen " ),  and  Ia 
Pointe,  Wis.,  Sept.  30,  1*54  ("Ke-che- 
waish-ke").  Schoolcraft  (Personal 
Mem.,  103,  1851)  says  that  "Gitchee 
Waishkee,  the  Great  First-born"  was 
familiarlv  called  "Pezhickee,  or  the  Buf- 
falo." By  the  last  treaty  a  section  of 
land  was  granted  to  him  out  of  the  terri- 
tory then  ceded  to  the  United  States. 
Previous  to  his  death,  in  1855,  Pizhiki 
was  baptized  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
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To  Commissioner  Manypenny,  who  was 
with  him  when  he  died,  he  presented  his 
pipe  and  tobacco  pouch,  desiring  him  to 
take  them  to  Washington.  He  was 
buried,  8ept.  9,  in  the  Catholic  cemetery 
at  La  Pointe. 

A  Chippewa  chief  of  the  St  Croix  band, 
also  named  "Peezhickee,"  or  Buffalo, 
signed  the  treaties  of  Prairie  du  Chien, 
Wis,,  Aug.  19,  1825;  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 
Aug.  5,  1826,  and  St  Peters  r.,  Wis.,  July 
29,  1837.  (c.  t.  ) 

Pkhulluwaaitthe  (PlcqM-lu'-wa-ai-t'tf) . 
A  former  Yaquina  village  on  the  s.  side 
of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  229,  1890. 

r Kips  1886 wa.    oet*  i  ipxiasewa. 

Pkuuniukhtauk  ( Pbn-u'-ni-uqt-auk' ) .  A 
former  Yaquina  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Yaquina  r.,  Oreg.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  229,  1890. 

Plaikni  ( Plaikni,  1  uplanders' ).  A  col- 
lective  name  given  by  the  Klamath  to  all 
the  Indians  on  Sprague  r.,  above  and  l>e- 
low  Yaneks,  on  the  Klamath  res.,  s.  w. 
Oreg.  They  comprise  the  majority  of  the 
Modoc,  many  Klamath,  and  theShosho- 
nean  Walpapi  and  Yahuskin  settled  in 
these  parts. — (iatschet  in  Conk  N.  A. 
Kthnol.,  ii,  pt,  i,  xxxv,  1890. 
Uplaadera.— Oatechet,  ibid. 

Plaqnemine.    See  Persimmon. 

Plaques.    See  Receptacles. 

Playwickey  ('town  of  the  turkey'). 
A  former  Delaware  village  in  Bucks  co., 
Pa.  It  probably  belonged  to  the  Una- 
lachtigo  division,  and  may  have  been  on 
Neshaminy  cr. 

PUnwikit.— Brinton, Lenape  Leg., 39,lS8fi.  PUy- 
wickey.— iK-cd  of  1737  quoted  by  Day,  Penn., 
507,  IMS.  . 

Plnggy'i  Town.  A  former  village,  named 
from  its  chief,  which  occupied  the  site  of 
Delaware,  Delaware  co.,  Ohio,  in  1776. 
It  belonged  to  a  marauding  band  of  In- 
dians, who  seem  to  have  been  chiefly 
Mingo.  See  Butterfield,  Washington- 
Irvine  Corr.,  9,  1882. 

Plummets.  A  group  of  prehistoric  pen- 
dant-like objects  of  stone,  bone,  shell, 
hematite  ore,  copper,  and  other  materials 
the  origin  and  use  of  which  have  been 
much  discussed  (see  Problematical  object*). 
The  name  plummet  is  applied  because  of 
the  resemblance  of  many  specimens  to 
the  ordinary  builder's  plummet,  but  the 
shapes  are  greatly  diversified,  numerous 
variants  connecting  the  well-established 
type  forms  with  other  groups  of  objects, 
as  net  sinkers,  club  heads,  pestles,  bird- 
stones,  boat-stones,  pendant  ornaments, 
etc  Numerous  specimens  are  rudely 
shaped,  but  thegreater  number  are  highly 
finished  and  symmetric,  and  often  grace- 
ful in  contour.  Eccentric  forms  are  some- 
times encountered,  especially  in  Florida, 
and  rather  rarely  the  body  is  carved  to 
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represent  in  formal  fashion  the  head  of 
a  duck.  Usually  there  is  a  shallow  en- 
circling groove;  occasionallv  there  are 
two,  at  the  upper  end;  and  in  rare  cases 
one  or  more  grooves  or  ridges  encircle  the 
body  of  the  longer  specimens  at  different 
points,  giving  a  spindle-like  effect  Some 
are  grooved  at  both  ends,  while  many  ter- 
minate below  in  conical  or  nipple-like 
points.  A  few  are  truncated  or 
nave  a  slight  depression  at  the 
upper  end,  and  rare  specimens  of 
the  long  slender  variety  have  one 
side  flat  or  slightly  hollowed  out, 
suggesting  the  form  of  a  dugout 
canoe.  Perforations  for  suspen- 
sion are  observed  in  numerous 
cases,  indicating  affiliation  with 
ordinary  pendant  ornaments, 
while  some  well-finished  speci- 
mens have  neither  grooves  nor 
perforations. 

The  plummets  are  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  country,  occur- 
ring in  great  profusion  in  Florida, 
in  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  in 
California,  ana  are  often  found 
associated  with  human  remains  in  burials. 
Some  were  undoubtedly  worn  on  the 
person,  after  the  manner  "of  pendant  orna- 
ments, but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  many  of  them  were  devoted  to  magic 

and  ceremony,  be- 
ing invested  by 
their  owners  with 
ex  traord  inary 
powers  as  charms, 
talismans,  amu- 
lets, fetishes,  etc., 
ca[>able  in  one  way 
or  another  of  ex- 
erting profound  influence  on  the  wel- 
fare of  the  individual,  the  society,  the 
clan,  or  the  tribe.  The  Indians  of  s. 
California,  in  whose  possession  some  of 
these  objects  are  found,  believe  them  to 
be  helpful  in  war  and 
the  chase,  in  producing 
rain,  in  curing  the  sick, 
in  games  of  chance,  etc. 
(Henshaw,  Yates).  It 
has  been  suggested  that 
the  original  plummets 
may  have  been  net  sink- 
ers, or  other  objects 
having  at  first  only  prac- 
tical functions,  which 
in  time  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  luck  stones  or 
charms,  passing  gradu- 
ally into  general  use  as  such,  with  many 
shades  of  significance  and  widely  di- 
vergent forms.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  aborigines  generally  are  dis- 
posed to  attribute  magical  significance 
to  all  old  worked  stones  as  well  as  to  all 
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unusual  natural  shapes.  According  to 
Dr  Wm.  Jones  the  Chippewa  regard 
these  objects  with  deep  veneration.  The 
ancient  name  of  the  plummet  type  was 
mojabaivatrin,  'a  stone  (-asin)  of  human 
attributes  (-aba-)  that  casts  a  spell 
(www-).'  Its  present  name  is  shingabd- 
wann,  stone  of  human  attributes  lying  at 
rest  (thina-).  Klsi*,  'sun,'  was  applied 
to  a  circular  disk;  and  libiki  kiris,  night 
sun  or  moon,'  to  a  crescent  perforated  at 
the  horns.  These  three  types— plummet, 
circular,  and  crescent — went  under  the 
general  name  of  ubaimnaqqnan,  'dream 
objects.'  The  phrase  tibt  ki  ki*is  waba- 
wanqgqnit  means  'one  who  (wearing  the 
crescent  as  a  necklace)  dreams  of  the 
moon,'  literally,  'one  who  wears  the 
moon  dream  object  (for  his  necklace).' 

These  objects  are  found  in  large  num- 
bers in  the  mounds  of  Florida,  and  Moore 
has  illustrated  numerous  specimens  in  his 
works.  The  range  of  form  is  apparently 
greater  here  than  in  any  other  section  of 
the  country,  each  of  the  several  materials 
used  havinggiven  rise  to  peculiar  features, 
although  the  elongated  plummet  and 
spindle  shapes  prevail.  Sus|>ension  was 
apparently  effected  by  passing  a  knotted 
cord  through  the  center  of  a  bit  of  hide, 
with  the  knot  underneath,  and  then  fold- 
ing the  margins  of  the  hide  down  over 
the  head  of  the  plummet,  where  it  was 
fastened  by  means  of  a  groove  cord.  As- 

¥ ha)  turn  wasuned  in  completing  the  work, 
he  occurrence  of  a  number  of  these 
plummets  of  diversified  shapes  al*>ut  the 
waist  of  a  skeleton  in  a  mound  seems  to 
indicate  that  they  had  been  attached  to 
the  girdle.  A  cache  of  12  or  more  speci- 
mens of  exceptional  beauty  of  form  and 
finish — one  carved  to  represent  a  duck's 
head — was  obtained  by  Moore  from  a 
mound  in  Brevard  co.,  Ha.  Cushing  de- 
scribes s[>ecimeu8  which  bear  evidence 
of  having  been  suspended  by  means  of 
filaments  attached  to  the  groove  band  and 
brought  together  in  a  knot  above. 

In  the  mound  region  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  plummets  are  mostly  of  stone  and 
hematite  ore  (S<juicr  and  l>avis,  Fowke, 
Moorehead ) .  They  are  rare  in  the  Pueblo 
region,  but  many  are  found  in  California, 
and  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
their  stud  v  (Abbott  Henshaw,  Meredith, 
Putnam,  Yates).  From  the  dry  bed  of  a 
small  lake  in  Sonoma  co.,  drained  for 
agricultural  purposes  in  1870,  many  hun- 
dreds of  theno  objects  were  collected,  in- 
dicating their  use  either  as  sinkers  for 
fishing  lines  or  nets  or  as  offerings  to  the 
spirits  of  the  water,  the  keepers  of  the 
fish.  Perhaps  the  stones  themselves 
were  believed  to  possess  magical  power 
over  the  finny  tribes.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  a  numl>erof  these  objects  appear 
among  the  collections  obtained  from  sup- 


posedly very  ancient  auriferous  gravel 
deposits  in  California. 

Closely  allied  to  the  plummets  is  a 
unique  group  of  objects,  mostly  of  slate, 
resembling  naif -plummets.  The  small 
head,  tapering  body,  and  spike-like  base 
or  tail  suggest  somewhat  the  form  of  the 
common  lizard;  but  the  analogy  is  rather 
closer  in  many  examples  with  the  duck- 
head  plummets,  whicn  have  one  flat  side. 
Although  some  are  slightly  grooved  at 
the  top  for  suspension,  the  presence  of  a 
fiat  si  ile  suggests  the  possibility  that  they 
were  attached  when  in  use  to  the  surface 
of  some  object,  as  a  tablet,  a  calumet,  or 
a  luiton.  A  few  examples  of  kindred 
objects  have  the  upper  end  carved  to 
represent  the  head  of  some  mammal,  as 
a  wolf. 

Consult  Abbott,  (1)  in  IT.  S.  G.  and  G. 
Surv.  West  of  100th  Merid.,  vn,  1879,  (2) 
Prim.  Indus.,  1881;  Beauchamp  in  Bull. 
N.  Y.  State  Mus.,  iv,  no.  18,  1897;  Cush- 
ing in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc,  xxxv,  1896; 
Eellsin Smithson.  Rep.  1886, 1889;  Foster, 
Prehist  Races,  1878;  Fowke,  Arclucol. 
Hist.  Ohio,  1902;  Henderson  in  Am.  Nat., 
1872;  Henshaw  in  Am.  Jour.  Arctueol., 
L  no.  2,  1885;  Jones,  Aborig.  Remains  of 
Tenn.,  1876;  Meredith  in  Moorehead's 
Prehist.  Impl.,  1900;  Moore,  various 
paj>er8  in  Jour.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.  Phila., 
1894-1905;  Moorehead,  Prehist  Impl., 
1900;  Peabody  in  Bull.  Mus.  Sci.  and  Art, 
Univ.  Pa.,  in,  no.  3,  1901;  l*utnam  in 
U.  S.  G.  and  G.  Surv.  W.  100th  Merid., 
vn,  1879;  Rau,  (1)  Archieol.  Coll.  Nat. 
Mus.,  1876,  (2)  Prim.  Fishing,  1884; 
Squier  and  Davis,  Al>orig.  Mon.,  1848; 
Willoughby  in  Peabody  Mus.  Papers,  i, 
no.  6,  1898;  Wilson  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus. 
1896, 1898;  Yates  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1886, 
1889.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Fo.   The  Calabash  clans  of  the  Tewa 

fueblos  of  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Idefonso,  Nainbe,  and  Tesuque,  N.  Mex. 

That  of  Tesuque  is  extinct. 
P^tdia.-HodRe  in  Am.  Autbrop.,  ix,  849,  1896 
{t'ina  people'). 

Po  {l*o).  The  Water  clans  of  the  Tewa 
pueblos  of  San  Juan  and  San  Ildefonso, 
N.  Mex. 

P'ho.-Bandelter,  Delight  Makers,  379,  1X90. 
Pho  doa.-Ibld.  (dou-*  people').  Po-td&L— 
Hodge  In  Am.  Anthrop.,  IX,  352,  1898. 

Poaqaesson.    See  Poquoxin. 

PoaUitnhtikuteh  ( Po&t-xit-uh-ti-kul-Uh, 
'clover-eaters').  A  Paviotso  band  for- 
merly residing  on  the  n.  fork  of  Walker 
r.,  w.'Nevada.— Powers,  Inds.  W.  Nevada, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1876. 

Poblaion  ( '  large  town,'  'a  population' ). 
The  Spanish  name  of  a  ruined  pueblo  on 
Rio  San  Jos£,  a  tributary  of  the  Puerco, 
in  Valencia  co.,  N.  Mex.  It  may  have 
been  Keresan. 

Poblaion.— Emory.  Recon.,  133,  1848.  Pobl&eon !— 
Simpson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1809,382,  1H71.  Po- 
blawm.— Abert  In  Emory,  Recon.,  467,  1848. 
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Pocahontas  ( Pocahantea,  for Pokahantem, 
a  verbal  adjective  meaning  'he  (or  she) 
is  playful,'  'sportive,'  apparently  a  cog- 
nate of  Chippewa  pagaitndixi,  contracted 
to  pagdndm,  and  the  vowel  preceding  the 
one  dropped  lengthened  by  compensa- 
tion, as  always  happens  in  such  cases. 
The  aspirate  h  is  not  a  radical  element 
and  is  not  employed  in  Chippewa.  The 
Chippewa  adj.  suffix  -si  becomes  -m  in 
the  eastern  Algonquian  dialects.  The 
Chippewa  word  is  used  of  a  person,  male 
or  female,  who  dislikes  to  work  aud  pre- 
fers to  spend  his  or  her  time  in  frivolous 
amusements.  The  root  is1  adjectival  and 
trisyllabic. — Gerard).  The  daughter  of 
Powhatan,  chief  of  a  group  of  Virginian 
tribes,  1595-1617.  Her  real  name  was 
Matoaka  (Matowaka),  a  word  found  also 
in  the  misspelled  form  of  Matoka  and 
Matoaks.  The  sole  Algonquian  root  from 
which  the  name  can  be  derived  is  mltav\ 
'to  play,'  'to  amuse  one's  self;'  whence 
Mitawdke,  'she  uses  (something)  to  play 
with,'  or  'she amuses  herself  playing  with 
(something).'  It  was  undoubtedly  to  her 
innate  fondness  for  playthings,  play,  and 
frolicsome  amusement  that  was  due  the 
name  given  her  by  her  parents,  as  well 
as  the  expression  "Pokahantes"  used 
by  her  father  when  speaking  of  her 
(Gerard). 

By  reason  of  the  alleged  romance  of 
her  life,  Pocahontas  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  American  women.  Her  father's 
"dearest  daughter,"  a  mere  girl  at  the 
time,  she  is  said  to  have  saved  Capt.  John 
Smith  from  a  cruel  and  ignominious 
death  at  the  hands  of  Powhatan's  people, 
whose  prisoner  he  then  was;  and  she 
in  credited  with  enabling,  many  other 
Englishmen  to  escape  the  wrath  and 
vengeance  of  her  tril>espeople.  What  the 
truth  is  at>out  some  of  her  alleged  ex- 
ploits can  never  be  known;  some  writers 
have  even  doubted  the  episode  with  Capt. 
Smith.  After  the  departure  of  Smith 
for  England  in  1609,  faith  was  not  kept 
with  the  Indians  as  promised,  and 
Pocahontas,  by  the  aid  of  a  treacherous 
chief,  was  decoyed  on  board  the  ship  of 
Capt.  Argall  in  the  Potomac,  carried  off  to 
Jamestown  ( 1612),  and  afterward  taken  to 
Werawocomoco,  Powhatan's  chief  place 
of  residence,  where  a  sort  of  peace  was 
effected  aii>l  the  ransom  of  Pocabontafl 
agreed  upon.  While  among  the  English- 
men, however,  Pocahontas  had  becomeac- 
quainted  with  John  Rolfe,  "an  honest 
gentleman,  and  of  good  behaviour." 
These  two  fell  in  love,  an  event  which 
turned  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  every- 
body, and  in  Apr.  1613,  they  were  duly 
married,  Pocahontas  having  been  pre- 
viously converted  to  Christianity  and 
baptized  under  the  name  of  "  the  Lady 
Rebecca."    This  alliance  was  of  great 


advantage  to  the  colonists,  for  Powhatan 
kept  peace  with  them  until  his  death. 
In  1616,  Mr  and  Mrs  Rolfe,  with  her 
brother-in-law  Uttamatomac  and  several 
other  Indians,  accompanied  Sir  Thomas 
Dale  to  England,  where,  owing  to  the  prev- 
alent misunderstanding  of  those  times 
concerning  the  character  and  government 
of  the  American  tribes,  Mrs  Rolfe  was 
received  as  a  ".princess."  In  Mar.  1617, 
while  on  board  ship  at  Gravesend  ready 
to  start  for  America  with  her  husband, 
she  fell  ill  of  smallpox,  and  died  about 
the  22d  year  of  her  life.  In  July  1907,  a 
skeleton,  believed  to  be  the  remains  of 
Pocahontas,  was  unearthed  within  the 
Bite  of  Gravesend  Parish  church.  She 
left  behind  her  one  son,  Thomas  Rolfe, 
who  was  educated  bv  his  uncle,  Henry 
Rolfe,  in  England.  Thomas  Rolfe  after- 
ward went  to  Virginia,  where  he  ac- 
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quired  wealth  and  distinction,  leav- 
ing at  his  death  an  only  daughter,  from 
whom  was  descended,  on  the  mother's 
side,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  (1773- 
1833).  Other  distinguished  Virginians 
are  also  said  to  claim  descent  from  Poca- 
hontas. She  was  called  Pocahontas,  Capt. 
John  Smith  says,  "  because  that  the 
savages  did  think  that,  did  we  know  her 
real  name,  we  should  have  the  power  of 
casting  an  evil  eye  upon  her." 

Strachey,  the  "first  secretary  of  the  col- 
ony, gives  some  details  (Hist.  Trav.  Va. 
Brit,  1849)  regarding  the  early  life  and 
marriage  of  Pocahontas  to  an  Indian 
chief,  named  Kocoum,  previous  to  her 
union  with  Rolfe. 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  cited, 
consult  the  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith, 
Arber  ed.,  1884;  the  biographies  of  Poca- 
hontas by  E.  L.  Dorsey  (1906),  Rob- 
ertson and  Brock  (1887),  and  Seelye  and 
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Kggleston  (1890);  Adams,  Chapters  ol 
Eden,  1871;  Bushnell  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
ix,  no.  1,  1907.    (a.  f.  c.    j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Pocan.  One  of  the  names  of  the  poke- 
weed  (Phytolacca  decandm).  also  known 
as  pocan-bush;  practically  the  same  word 
as  puccoon  (q.  v. )  and  of  the  same  origin, 
from  a  Virginian  dialect  of  Algonquian. 
See  Poke.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Pocapawmet.  A  Massauhuset  village,  in 
1614,  on  the  s.  shore  of  Massachusetts 
bav.— Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  3d  s.,  vi,  108,  1837. 

Pocaaset  ('where  a  strait  widens  out' ; 
cf.  Paugiuuttt).  A  former  Wampanoag 
village  about  the  site  of  Tiverton,  New- 
port co.,  R.  I.,  and  Fall  River,  Mass., 
ruled  in  1675  by  the  woman  chief  Westa- 
more,  sister-in-law  of  King  Philip.  A 
part  of  the  site,  within  the  boundaries  of 
Massachusetts,  was  afterward  set  aside  as 
a  reservation  under  the  name  of  Free- 
town or  Fall  River  res.,  and  contained 
59  mixed-blood  inhabitants  in  1764  and 
37  in  1848.  They  were  sometimes  also 
known  as  Troy  Indians.  Consult  Du- 
buque, Fall  River  Ind.  Res.,  1907. 
Pocuicke. — Deed  (ca.  163K)  quoted  by  Drake, 
Bk.  Indfl.,  bk.  2,  GO,  184*.  Pocaaset.—  Trumbull, 
Ind.  Name*  Conn.,  46,  1881.  Pocaaaatt.— Records 
(1639)  In  R.  I.  Col.  Rec.,  I.  sx,  1K56.  Pocaaaitt.— 
Sanford  (1671),  Ibid.,  n,  427,  1857.  Pokeeaett. — 
Deed  of  1669  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inda.,  bk.  3, 
3.  184*.  Powakaaiok.— Deed  of  1638  in  R.  I.  Col. 
Rec.,  I,  47, 1866.  Troy  Indiana.— Rep.  of  1865  cited 
by  Dubuque,  op.  cit.  Weetemore  Indiana. — Church 
(1716)  quoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Warn,  67, 1825. 

Pocaaset.  A  former  village  near  the 
present  Pocasset.  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.; 
perhaps  identical  with  Pispogutt. 
Pocaaset. -Trumbull.  Ind.  Names  Conn..  46,  1881. 
Pokeaet  —  Kendall.  Trav.,  II,  127. 1HW.  Pokeaaat.— 
Freeman  (1792)  in  Mas*.  Hlat.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  a.,  I, 
231,  1806. 

Pocatamough.  A  village  in  1608  on  the 
w.  bank  of  Patuxent  r.,  in  St  Marys  co., 
Md.—  Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Poccon.    See  I*uccoon. 

Poohotita  (Nahuatl:  'where  there  are 
si  1  k-cotton  t  rees ' ) .  A  sacred  place  of  the 
Huichol,  containing  a  temple;  situated 
5  m.  n.  of  Santa  Catarina,  in  the  Sierra 
de  los  Huicboles,  near  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Rio  ChatMtlagana,  in  Jalisco, 
Mexico. 

Pochotita  —  Lumholtz,  I'nknown  Mcx.,  II,  138, 
1902.   Rawayapa.-Ibid.  (Huiehol  name). 

Pochougoula  (prob.  Choctaw:  'pond- 
lily  iH'ople').  One  of  the  9  villages 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Natchez.— 
Iberville  (1699)  in  Margrv,  Dec,  iv,  179, 
1X80. 

Pocoan.    See  I*iiccoon. 

Pocol.  A  former  Dieguefio  rancheria 
near  San  Diego,  s.  Cal.— Ortega  (1775) 
cited  by  Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  I,  254,  1884. 

Pocomtuc.  A  tribe  formerly  living  on 
Deerfield  and  Connecticut  rs.,  in  Franklin 
co.,  Mass.    Their  principal  village,  of  the 


same  name,  was  near  the  present  Deer- 
field,  and  they  were  frequently  known  as 
Deerfield  Indians.  They  had  a  fort  on 
Ft  Hill  in  the  same  vicinity,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  Mohawk  after  a  hard 
battle  in  1666.  They  were  an  important 
tribe,  and  seem  to  have  ruled  overall  the 
other  Indians  of  the  Connecticut  valley 
within  the  limits  of  Massachusetts,  in- 
cluding those  at  Agawam,  Nonotuc,  and 
Squawkeag.  They  combined  with  the 
Narraganset  and  Tun x is  in  the  attacks  on 
(Jncas,  the  Mohegan  chief.  All  these 
joined  the  hostile  Indians  under  King 
Philip  in  1675,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  in  the  following  year  fled  to  Seati- 
cook,  on  the  Hudson,  where  some  of  them 
remained  until  about  1754,  when  they 
joined  the  Indians  in  the  French  interest 
at  St  Francis,  Quebec.  (  j.  m.  ) 


Pacamt*ho.-Ft  Onuure  conf.  (1664)  in  N.  Y.  Dor. 
Col.  Mint.,  XIII.  3?y,  18*1.  Pncamtekock.-Dareth 
( 1661  >,  Ibid.,  8N0.  Pacamtekookea.-Albany  treaty 
(WA\,  ibid..  Ill,  68.  1858.  Paeomtuck -Pynchon 
(1663).  ibid.,  XIII,  808.18*1.  Patrantecooke  — Court 
land  ( 16MB),  ibid..  Ill,  602.  ISK.  Pauoomtuck.— Wil- 
liams (1648)  in  Ma.**.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  3d  s.,  I,  178. 
182V  Paucomtuckqut- Williams  (1648).  ibid. 
Paweompt.-MaM>n  (164*).  ibid..  4th  a.,  vn.  413. 
1865.  Pecompticka  — Caulklns,  Norwich.  45,  1866. 
Pecomptuk. —Drake,  Hk.  Ind.,  bk.  3,  31.  IMS.  Po- 
oomnheake.— Hubbard  (1082)  in  Maw.  Hist.  Hoe. 
Coll..  2d  s.,  v.  402.  I.h-j.-..  Pocomptuck.  —  Mason 
(16V.M.  ibid..  4th  s.,  VII.  423.  1*65.  Pocomtakukea  — 
Gookin  (1674),  ibid.,  1st  a.,  I,  160,  1806.  Pocom 
took— Addam  (1653)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Ind*.. 
bk.  2,  7'J,  1H4X.  Pocoxntuck  —  Mason  (-•«.  1070)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  .Soc. Coll.. 2d  8.,  VIII,  153, 1819.  Pocump 
tucka.— Hubbard  (1682).  ibid..  V,  462-3,  1815. 
Pocumtuck.— Hoyt,  Antiq.  He*..  76.  1824.  Poeom 
tucka.— Maeauley,  N.  Y.,  II,  162,  1829  (misprint). 
Pokomtakukes.— Ibid.,  189.  Pokomtock,— Stanton 
(1676)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiv,  715.  1883. 
Powcomptuck.  —  Mason  (16IH)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  a.,  VII,  413, 1865. 

Pocon.    See  Puccoon. 

Pocopasaum.  An  Abnaki  village  in  1614, 
in  Maine,  probably  on  the  coast — Smith 
( 1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  vi, 
107,  1837. 

Pocosan,  Pocosin,  Pocoson.    See Poquomn. 
Pocotaligo   (Creek:  possibly  Apdkiia- 
laiki,  'settlement  extenuing'  or '  town  situ- 
ated [there]').    The  largest  town  of  the 
Yamasi  before  the  revolt  of  1715;  situated 
Beaufort  co.,  S.  C,  between  Combahee 


HI 


and  Savannah  rs.  Pocotaligo  is  now  a 
township  in  Beaufort  co.  (  a.  s.  g. ) 
Pocatalifo.— Drake.  Ind.  Chron.,  175, 1836.  Poco- 
talifat.— Humphreys,  Acct.,97. 1730.  Pocotalifo.— 
Mills,  8.  C,  870,  1826.  Poketalioo.-Oallatin  in 
Trana.  Am.  Antiq.  Hoc.,  II,  84. 1836. 

Podunk.  Defined  by  Bartlett  ( Diet,  of 
Americanisms,  791,  1877)  as  "a  term  ap- 
plied to  an  imaginary  place  in  burlesque 
writing  or  speaking."  This  word  appears 
as  a  place  name  in  both  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts,  occurring  as  early  as  1687 
in  its  present  form,  and  in  the  forms 
Potaecke  and  Potunke.  in  1636  and  1671 
respectively.  It  is  the  name  of  a  brook 
in  Connecticut  and  of  a  pond  in  Brook- 
field,  Mass.,  and  the  meadows  thereabout 
had  also  this  name.    It  is  derived  from 
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either  the  Mohegaii  or  the  Massachuset 
dialect  of  Algonquian.  The  word  is  iden- 
tical with  l'otunk,  a  Long  Island  place- 
name  which,  according  to  Ruttenber 
(Ind.  Geog.  Names,  100, 1906),  is  presum- 
ably a  corruption  of  P'luk-ohke,  4  a  neck 
or  corner  of  land  (  a.  f.  c.  ) 

Podunk.  A  band  or  small  tribe  on  Po- 
dunk  r.,  in  Hartford  CO.,  Conn.,  closely 
related  to  the  Poquonnoc.  Their  princi- 
j«tl  village,  also  called  Podunk,  was  at  the 
mouth  of  that  river.  They  seem  to  have 
gone  off  with  the  hostile  Indians  at  the 
close  of  King  Philip's  war  in  1676,  and 
never  to  have  returned.  (j.  m.) 

Podunck.— Willis  (1666)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
m,  121. 1863.  Podunk..— Stiles  (1761)  in  Maw.  Hist. 
Koc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  X,  105, 1809.  Windsor  Indians.— 
MeClure  (1797),  ibid.,  V,  170. 1806. 

Poelc.  A  Chumashan  village  on  one 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  ids.,  Cal.,  probably 
Santa  Rosa,  in  1542. — Cabrillo,  Narr. 
(1542),  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  186, 

Poelo  ( Po-e'-lo ) .  Said  by  Powers  ( Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  393, 1877)  to  be  a  tribe, 
related  to  the  Paiute,  on  Kern  r.  slough, 
s.  e.  Cal.,  but  it  is  more  probably  merely 
a  place  name.  The  section  mentioned  is 
in  Mariposan  (Yokuts)  territory. 

Poetry.  Most  Indian  rituals  can  be 
classed  as  poetry.  They  always  relate  to 
serious  subjects  and  are  expressed  in  dig- 
nified language,  and  the  words  chosen 
to  clothe  the  thought  generally  make 
rhythm.  The  lines  frequently  open  with 
an  exclamation,  a  word  which  heralds 
the  thought  about  to  be  uttered.  Prose 
rituals  are  always  intoned,  and  the  deliv- 
ery brings  out  the  rhythmic  character  of 
the  composition.  Rituals  that  are  sung 
differ  from  those  that  are  intoned  in  that 
the  words,  in  order  to  conform  to  the 
music,  are  drawn  out  by  vowel  prolonga- 
tions. If  the  music  is  in  the  form  of  the 
chant,  but  little  adjustment  is  required 
beyond  the  doubling  or  prolonging  of 
vowels;  but  if  the  music  is  in  the  form 
of  the  song,  the  treatment  of  the  words 
is  more  complex;  the  musical  phrase  will 
determine  the  length  of  a  line,  and  the 
number  of  musical  phrases  in  the  song 
the  number  of  lines  to  the  stanza.  To 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  musical 
phrase  the  vowels  in  some  of  the  words 
will  be  prolonged  or  doubled,  or  voca- 
bles will  lie  added  to  bring  the  line  to  the 
measure  required  by  the  music.  In  many 
instances  similar  or  rhyming  vocables  are 
placed  at  the  close  of  recurring  musical 
phrases.  This  device  seems  to  indicate  a 
desire  to  have  the  word  sound  recur  with 
the  repetition  of  the  same  musical  phrase, 
affording  an  interesting  suggestion  as  to 
one  of  the  possible  ways  in  which  metric 
verse  arose.  Where  vocables  are  added 
to  fill  out  the  measure  of  a  line,  or  are 
exclusively  used  in  the  singing  of  a  phrase 


or  a  song,  they  are  regarded  as  being  un- 
changeable as  words,  and  no  liberties  are 
ever  taken  with  them. 

The  same  treatment  of  words  in  their 
relation  to  the  musical  phrase  is  observed 
in  the  secular  songs  of  tribes.  In  those 
sung  by  the  various  societies  at  their 
gatherings,  or  those  which  accompany 
the  vocations  of  men  or  women  in  love 
songs,  war  songs,  hunting  songs,  or  mys- 
tery songs,  the  musical  phrase  in  every 
instance  fixes  the  rhythm  and  measure, 
and  the  words  and  vocables  are  made  to 
conform  to  it  In  many  of  these  songs 
the  words  are  fewj  but  they  have  been 
carefully  chosen  with  reference  to  their 
capability  of  conveying  the  thought  of 
the  composer  in  a  manner  that,  to  the 
native's  mind,  will  be  poetic,  not  prosaic. 
Moreover,  the  vocables  used  to  fill  out 
the  measure  are  selected  so  as  to  har- 
monize with  the  thought  that  the  words 
and  music  jointly  seek  to  convey;  they 
are  flowing  when  the  emotion  is  gentle  or 
supplicating,  but  broken  and  sharp  when 
defiance  or  aggression  is  the  theme.  The 
picturesquequality  of  Indian  speech  lends 
itself  to  poetic  conceits  and  expressions. 
The  few  words  of  a  song  will,  to  the  In- 
dian, portray  a  cosmic  belief,  present  the 
mystery  of  death,  or  evoke  the  memory 
of  joy  or  grief;  to  him  the  terse  words 
project  the  thought  or  emotion  from  the 
background  of  his  tribal  life  and  experi- 
ence, and  make  the  song  vibrant  with 
poetic  meaning. 

Many  of  the  rites  observed  among  the 
natives,  from  the  Arctic  ocean  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  are  highly  poetic  in  their  sig- 
nificance, symbolism,  and  ceremonial 
movements;  the  rituals  and  accompany- 
ing acts,  the  songs  whose  rhythm  is  ac- 
centuated by  the  waving  of  feathered 
emblems,  the  postures  and  marches,  and 
the  altar  decorations  combine  to  make 
up  dramas  of  deep  significance,  replete 
with  poetic  thought  and  expression. 

The  peculiarities  of  Indian  languages 
and  the  forms  in  which  the  Indian  has 
cast  his  poetic  thought,  particularly  in 
song,  make  it  impossible  to  reproduce 
them  literally  in  a  foreign  language;  never- 
theless they  can  be  adequately  translated. 
In  the  poetry  of  the  Indianare blended  his 
beliefs,  social  usages,  traditic tns  of  ancient 
environment,  and  his  views  of  nature, 
making  a  record  of  great  human  interest. 
See  Music  and  Musical  instrument*. 

Consult  Cushing,  Zufli  Creation  Myths, 
1896;  Matthews,  Navaho  Night  Chant, 
1902;  Mooney,  Ghost-Dance  Religion, 
1896;  Fletcher,  (1)  The  Hako,  1904,  (2) 
Study  of  Omaha  Music,  1893,  (3)  Indian 
Story  and  Song,  1900.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Pogamoggan.  A  club,  cudgel,  war-club: 
from  Chippewa  pdgdmdgan  or  p&afimdaan 
(according  to  dialect),  meaning,  literal1*' 
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4 (what  is)  used  for  striking'.  The  cog- 
nate word,  piikamdgan,  is  used  by  the 
Cree  as  a  name  for  a  hammer  or  mallet 
See  Club*,  Tomahawk*.  (w.  a.  a.) 

Pogatacut.  A  sachem  of  the  Manhasset 
of  Ix>ng  Id.,  who  signed  the  deed  of 
East  Hampton  in  1648.  In  the  same 
year  his  name  was  written  Povgratasuck. 
He  was  a  brother  of  the  chief  of  the 
same  name  who  died  in  1651,  and  whose 
body,  on  the  way  to  the  grave,  was  set 
down  between  Sag  Harbor  and  East 
Hampton.  At  the  spot  where  his  head 
restea  was  made  the  "Sachem's  Hole," 
which  was  kept  clear  by  the  Indians 
until  destroyed  in  building  a  turnpike. 
Consult  Ruttenl>er,  Tribes  Hudson  R., 
75,  1872;  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i,  676, 
1853.  (w.  m.  b.) 

Poggie,  Poggy.    See  Pogy,  Porgy. 

Poghaden,    See  Pogy,  Pauhagen. 

Pogie.    See  Pogy,  Porgy. 

Pogonip.  A  Shoehonean  term  used  in 
Nevada  to  designate  a  peculiar  fog  that 
occasionally  visits  the  mountain  country 
in  winter.  The  sun  is  obscured,  usually 
during  the  entire  day,  and  sometimes  for 
days,  while  the  air  is  charged  with  a 
heavy  fog  in  which  fine  particles  of  snow 
seem  to  be  flying.  Although  the  tem- 
perature may  not  lie  low,  intense  cold  is 
felt  on  account  of  the  unusual  humidity 
that  prevails.  It  is  said  that  the  Indians 
greatly  fear  these  fogs. 

Pogoreshapka  (Russian:  'burnt  cap'). 
An  Ikogmiut  Eskimo  village  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  lower  Yukon,  about  20  m. 
from  Koserefski,  Alaska;  pop.  121  in  1880. 
Gagara  Shapka  l':t!l,  Inf  n  (Russian:  'loon  cap  ; 
nun  i  >•  Applied  to  a  village  where  the  natives  made 
birdskin  caps,  for  which  Pogoreshapka  is  a  mis- 
take). Pogoreshapka.— Petroff  in  Tenth  Census, 
Alaska,  12,  1884. 

Pogromni  (Russian:  'desolation').  An 
Aleut  village  near  Pogromni  volcano,  on 
the  n.  shore  of  Unimak  id.,  e.  Aleutian 
ids.,  Alaska.— Lutke  (1828)  quoted  by 
Baker,  Qeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1002. 

Pogy.  A  northern  New  England  name 
for  the  menhaden ;  also  applied  to  a  fish- 
ing Iwat.  A  trap  for  menhaden  fishing 
is  known  as  pogy-catcher.  The  word  is 
either  identical  with  porgy  (q.  v. )  or  cor- 
rupted from  poghaden,  a  variant  of  ikih- 
hagev,  another  name  of  this  fish.  It  is 
spel  led  also  pogie  and  poggie.    (\.v.  c. ) 

Pohallintinleh  (Pohalin  tinliu,  'at  the 
squirrels'  holes.'— A.  L.  K.).  A  name 
given  by  Powers  (Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
in,  870,  1S77)  as  that  of  a  Mariposan 
Yokuts)  tribe  living  a  little  x.  of  Ft 
ejon,  near  Kern  lake,  Cal.,  but  it  is 
lly  only  the  name  of  a  locality. 
Pohemcomeati.  A  Nanticoke  village  in 
1707  on  the  lower  Susquehanna  in  Penn- 
sylvania.—Evans  (1707)  quoted  by  Dav, 
Penn.,  391,  1843. 
Poaickery.   See  Hickory. 


Pohkopophuak  (Ptichapuchutig,  *at  the 
cleft  rock.' — Gerard).  A  Delaware  vil- 
lage about  1740  in  e.  Pennsylvania,  prob- 
ably in  Carbon  co. 

^-Loskicl  (1*M,  quoted  by  Day, 


Penn.".  617, 184*3.  Pohkopophuak.— Scull  (eu.  17 
quoted  by  Day,  ibid.,  475. 

Pohol  (Po'-hoi,  'wild-sage  people'). 
The  Comanche  name  for  the  Shoshoni, 
of  whom  a  few  are  incorporated  in  the 
former  tribe:  early  referred  to  as  a  Co- 
manche band.  ( J.  m.  ) 
Po'  hoi.— Mooney  In  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  1045, 1896. 
Po-jd.— Butcher  and  Leyendecker.  Comanche 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1867  (trans,  'of  the  mute 
tribe).  TreaquiU,-" 


--Ibid,  (trans. 

uatora'). 

Pohomoosh.  A  Micmac  village  or  band 
in  1760,  probably  in  Nova  Scotia. — Frye 
(1760)  in  Mass.  Hist,  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s., 
x,  116,  1809. 

Pohonichi.  A  name  applied  to  those 
Indians  of  the  Moqueluiunan  family  who 
formerly  lived  during  the  summer  months 
in  Yosemite  valley,  Cal.  The  name  is 
derived  from  Pohono,  the  Indian  name 
for  Bridalveil  fall  in  Yosemite  valley. 
These  people  lived  during  the  cold  season 
in  the  Sierra  foot-hills  along  Merced  r. 
Of  the  original  group  of  people  to  which 
the  term  was  applied  there  are  now  ( 1906) 
but  two  or  three  survivors.  (s.  a.  b.  ) 
Fonechoa.— Bancroft,  Nat.  ^Races,  I.  363^  1874. 

Pah  huh  hach-ia.— Johnston  in  Son.'  F.x.  Doc.  61, 
82d  Cong.,  1st  newt.,  23,  1852._ 
in  lud.  Aff.  Rep.,  512. 1854. 
.tit,  22. 


l,  op. « 
B.  A.  E.,  822,  1899 
Ben.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  82d  Con*.,  spee.  seas.,  252,  1S53. 
Pohoneechees— Hamroft,  Nat.  Races,  I,  456.  1874. 
Po  ho-neooh-M.— McKee  et  al.  (1851)  in  Ben.  Kx. 
Doc.  4,  82d  Cong.,  spec,  sew..  74,  1853.  Po-ho- 
neioh  e».— McKeeln  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  223. 1851.  Po'- 
hoai-chi.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  in,  350, 
1877.  Pohuaiche.— Savage  (1*51)  111  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
4,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  231, 1*53.  Po-ko-na-tri.— 
Weswells  (1853)  in  II.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76.  84th  Cong., 
1st 80, 1857.  Powhawaeches.— Barbour  et  al. 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  seas.,  61,  1853. 

Pohnlo  {Po-hu'-lo,  a  species  of  herb). 
An  extinct  clan  of  the  Tewa  pueblo  of 
llano,  Ariz.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
vii,  166,  1894. 

Poiam.  A  Squawmish  village  commu- 
nity on  the  right  Iwnk  of  Squawmisht  r., 
w.  Brit.  Col. 

Pdi»'m.— mil-Tout  in  Rep.  B.  A.  A.  8.,  474,  1900. 
Pdyam.-Boa*.  MS..  B.A.E.,  1887. 

Poihnuinge.  A  large  prehistoric  Tewa 
pueblo,  now  ruins,  on  the  summit  of  a 
small  but  lofty  mesa  about  1  m.  s.  of 
Chama  r.  and  4  m.  w.  of  its  confluence 
with  the  Rio  Grande,  in  Rio  Arriba  co., 
N.  Mex.  The  pueblo  was  built  of  adobe 
and  irregular  blocks  of  the  heavy  black 
lava  of  which  the  mesas  in  this  region  are 
composed.  It  built  in  three  sections, 
about  a  court,  the  s.  side  Ixnng  open. 
There  were  two  circular  kivas  within  the 
court  and  two  outside  at  some  distance 
from  the  building.  The  site  is  strongly 
defensive,  but  the  water  and  food  supply 
must  have  been  precarious,  there  being 
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no  possibility  of  agriculture  and  no  stream 
nearer  than  the  valley  a  mile  away.  Con- 
sult Hewett  in  Bull.  32,  B.  A.  E.,  33, 
I  "07.  (k.  l.  h.) 

Poisons.  Plant  and  animal  poisons  were 
known  generally  among  the  Indians,  this 
knowledge  growing  out  of  the  familiarity 
with  the  environment  characteristic  of 
American  tribes.  Plant  poisons  were 
commonly  employed  as  an  aid  in  captur- 
ing fish.  The  Cherokee  pounded  walnut 
bark  and  threw  it  into  small  streams  to 
stupefy  the  fish  so  that  they  might  be 
easily  dipped  out  in  baskets  as  they 
floated  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
Mooney).  Among  other  Southeastern 
ndians  fishing  was  carried  on  by  poison- 
ing the  streams  with  certain  roots  (a  spe- 
cies of  Tephrosia  was  most  commonly 
used),  so  that  the  stupefied  fish  could  be 
secured  by  in  cans  of  bowsand  long-shafted 
arrows  ( Speck).  Powers  says  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Indians:  "  When  the  summer  heat 
dries  up  the  streams  to  stagnant  pools 
they  rub  poisonous  soap  root  in  the  water 
until  the  fish  are  stupefied,  when  they 
easily  scoop  them  up,  and  the  poison  will 
not  affect  the  tough  stomachs  of  the  abor- 
igines." The  root  is  pounded  fine  and 
mixed  into  the  water;  buckeyes  were 
used  in  the  same  manner  by  both  western 
and  eastern  Indians.  tioddard  states, 
however,  that  the  Hupa  do  not  use  fish 
poisons.  Heckeweldersays  that  theNan- 
ticoke  invented  fish  poison,  and  were  re- 
puted skilful  in  destroying  human  life  by 
means  of  poison.  Obviously  the  use  of 
poison  for  taking  human  life  is  a  subject 
that  yields  little  confirmatory  evidence. 
Powers  states  that  he  could  not  discover 
that  the  Indians  of  California  "ever  used 
poisons  to  any  considerable  extent  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  enemies;  if  they  did, 
it  was  the  old  shamans,  and  they  kept 
the  matter  a  secret."  He  also  says  that 
the  Indians  were  very  much  afraid  of 
poison.  According  to  Mooney,  among 
the  Cherokee  the  poisonous  wild  parsnip 
was  used  for  conjuration  and  poisoning, 
and  individuals  are  said  to  haveeaten  it  in 
order tocommitsuicide.  Pope(o.  v.),  the 
leader  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  in  the  insur- 
rection of  1(180,  is  said  to  have  been  killed 
by  poison,  but  the  character  of  the  poison 
is  not  stated.  Cushing  says  the  Zufti 
poisoned  certain  springs  at  the  entrance 
of  their  valley  with  yucca  juice  and  cac- 
tus spines,  which  caused  suffering  and 
death  among  the  forces  of  Diego  de  Var- 
gas, as  recorded  by  the  narrators  of  his 
expedition  in  1692.  Priests  among  the 
Yokuts  of  California  drank  a  decoction  of 
roots  of  Datura  mdaloides  to  produce  re- 
ligions frenzy,  and  this  poisonous  drink 
sometime*  caused  death  from  overdose 
(  Powers ) .    The  Hopi,  Navaho,  and  other 

3456— Bull.  30,  pt  2—07  18 


tribes  of  the  8.  W.  are  acquainted  with 
the  poisonous  properties  of  the  Datura, 
which  the  Hopi  say  was  used  by  their 
sorcerers.  Arrow  poison  of  vegetal  and 
animal  origin  was  generally  known.  The 
Lipan  Apache  dipped  their  arrows  into 
the  sap  of  Yucca  angiutifolia,  which  they 
say  is  poisonous  (Hoffman),  and  the  Ka- 
niagmiut  Eskimo  and  the  Aleut  poisoned 
their  arrows  and  lance-points  with  a  prep- 
aration of  aconite,  by  drying  and  pulver- 
izing the  root,  mixing  the  powder  with 
water,  and,  when  it  fermented,  applying 
it  to  their  weapons  (Mason).  The  Kudo 
Ensayo  (ca.  1763)  describes  a  plant,  called 
maqo  by  the  Opata  of  Sonora,  the  milk  of 
which  was  used  by  these  Indians  for  ar- 
row poison.  The  character  indicates  a 
euphorbia.  Castafieda  relates  that  a 
member  of  Coronado's  expedition  of  1540 
was  wounded  by  a  poisoned  arrow;  "the 
skin  rotted  ana  feu  off  until  it  left  the 
bones  and  sinews  bare,  with  a  horrible 
smell.  The  wound  was  in  the  wrist,  and 
the  poison  had  reached  as  far  as  the 
shoulder  when  he  was  cured.  The  skin 
on  all  this  fell  off."  The  antidote  used 
was  the  juice  of  the  quince.  The  expe- 
dition lost  17  men  from  arrow  wounds 
during  a  punitive  raid  in  Sonora.  "They 
would  die  in  agony  from  only  a  small 
wound,  the  bodies  breaking  out  with  an 
insupportable  pestilential  stink."  Hoff- 
man says  the  J  ova,  Seri,  Apache,  Black- 
feet,  Kainah,  Piegan,  and  Teton  Sioux 
employ  rattlesnake  venom.  "The  Sho- 
shoni  and  Bannock  Indians  state  that  the 
proper  way  to  poison  arrows,  as  formerly 
practised  by  them,  is  to  secure  a  deer  and 
cause  it  to  be  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake,  im- 
mediately after  which  the  victim  is  killed, 
the  meat  removed  and  placed  in  a  hole  in 
the  ground.  After  the  mass  has  become 
putrid  the  arrowpoints  are  dipped  into 
it.  By  this  method  the  serpent  venom  is 
supposed  to  be  the  most  essential  in  the 
operation;  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if 
the  venom  has  time  to  fully  enter  into  the 
circulation  in  the  short  interval  between 
the  time  that  the  victim  is  bitten  and 
then  killed.  If  the  method  was  actually 
practised  by  these  Indians,  as  they  affirm 
it  was,  ana  only  for  the  destruction  of 
noxious  beasts,  the  poison  of  the  putres- 
cent matter  may  have  canned  death  by 
septicemia."  Hoffman  cites  many  other 
instances  of  the  ut>e  of  arrow  poison  and 
concludes  that  some  of  the  Indian  tribes 
applied  to  their  arrows  harmful  substances 
which  from  observation  they  knew  were 
deadly.  McGee  asserts  that  the  Seri  did 
not  use  arrow  poison  as  such,  but  rather 
as  a  substance  which  by  magic  power  pro- 
duced death  and  that  this  power  was 
given  the  substance  through  conjuration 
employed  in  its  preparation,  though  he 
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aays  the  Seri  arrow  preparation  is  "some- 
times septic  in  fact"  on  account  of  the 
decomposing  matter  of  which  it  is  made. 

Consult  Bandelierin  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
m,  77,  1890;  Bourke  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
iv,  74,  1891;  Chesnut  in  Cont.  U.S.Nat. 
Herb.,  vn,  3,  330,  1902;  Gushing  in  13th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  331, 1896;  Goddard  in  Pub. 
Univ.  Cal.,  Am.  Arch,  and  Eth.,  i,  pt  1, 
30,  1903;  Hoffman  (1)  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
iv,  67-71,  1891,  (2)  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
pt  1,  284,  1896;  Jones,  Antiq.  So.  Inds., 
248,  1873;  McCiee  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
pt  1,  54,  256-59, 1898;  Mason  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1892,  666,  1893;  Moonev  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt  1,  1900;  Powecs  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,m,  1877;  Speck  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  293,  1907;  Winship 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt  1,  500,  502, 
1806.  (w.  ii. ) 

Poitokwii.  A  former  village  of  the  so- 
called  Kalendamk  division  of  the  Costa- 
noan  family,  connected  with  San  Carlos 

and  San  Juan  Bautista  missions,  Cal. 
Poitoiquia.-Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner.  Nov.  23,  1860. 
Poytoquia  — Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  ill,  653.  1882. 
Poytoquix.-Engelhardt.  Franc.  In  Cal..  398.  1897 
(at  San  Juan  Bautista).  Pytojuia.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 

Pojiuuingge.    A  prehistoric  pueblo  of 

the  Tewa  of  San  Juan,  the  ruins  of  which 

are  situated  at  Ia  Joya,  about  10  m.  n. 

of  San  Juan  pueblo,  n.  N.  Mex.   The  name 

is  probably  identical  with  Poihuuinge 

(q.  v.).    Cf.  Poseuingge. 

Pho-iiu  TJiag  re— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Iiuit.  Paper*, 
IV,  64,  1892. 

Pojoaque  (Po-htm'-ki).    The  smallest 

Rueblo  occupied  by  the  Tewa  of  New 
lexico  in  recent  times;  situated  on  a 
small  eastern  tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
about  18  m.  K.  w.  of  Santa  F6.  It  became 
the  seat  of  the  Spanish  mission  of  San 
Franciscoearlvintne  17th  century.  After 
the  Pueblo  rebellions  of  1680  and  1696  it 
was  abandoned,  but  was  resettled  with  5 
families  by  order  of  the  governor  of  New 
Mexico  in  1706,  when  it  l>ecame  the  mis- 
sion of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe. 
In  1760  it  was  reduced  to  a  visita  of  the 
Nam  1  >e  mission;  but  in  1782  it  again  be- 
came a  mission,  with  Nam  bo  and  Tesuque 
as  its  visitas.  In  1712  its  imputation  was 
79;  in  1890  it  was  only  20;  since  1900  it 
has  ltecome  extinct  as  a  Tewa  pueblo, 
the  houses  now  twing  in  possession  of 
Mexican  families.  See  Pueblos,  Tnnoan, 
Tewa.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Guadalupe— Vlllns.fmr  ( 174S »  cited  bv  Shea, 
Cath.  Mk,  83,  lK'o.  Nueatra  Senora  de  Ouadalupe 
de  Pojuaque.-Ward  in  incl.  A  IT.  Rep.  1*67,  213, 
1868.  Ohuaqui.— Kuxton,  Adventures.  196.  1M8. 
Ohuqui  —  Ruxton  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Vov..  5th  s., 
XXI.  84.  lH.rA>.  Ojuaque — Escudero.  Notieias  Es- 
tad.Chihuiihua.  Iso,  ixii.  Pajoaque  —  Loew(l875) 
in  Wheeler  Survey  Rep.,  vn,  3l.ri,  in79.  Pajua- 
pie .— Douieneeh.  Deserts  N.  A..  11,  63,  1860  ( mis- 
print). Pajuaque. — Ibid.,  I,  183.  lviO.  P  atuiip  - 
HodKc,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Titfua  name). 
Pasuque.-Alccdn,  Pie.  Geo*.,  iv,  114,  1788. 
Payuaque.— Meriwether  (1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex. 
1>0C.  37,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sc*.,  116,  1857.  Pejod- 


■  Ind.  Tribe*,  vi,  688,  1867. 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papere. 


que.— Schoolcraft, 

P  Ho-zuang-ge — Banaeller  in  Arcn.  lnst.  r*ape 
in,  260,  1890  {aboriginal  name  of  the  pueblo) 


Pofuaque.— Ind.  All.  Rep.  1864.  191,  1865.'  Pogod- 
que.— Calhoun  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe*,  m, 
633, 1853.  Pohuaque.  Brilhl  in  Globus,  lv,  no.  9, 
129,  1889.  Poiake.— Stevenson  in  2d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
328,  1883.  Pojanque.— Curtis.  Children  of  the  Sun, 
121,  1883.  Poianquiti.— Stevenson  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1880,  187,  1881.  Pojaugue.— Parke,  Map  of 
New  Mex.,  1851 .  Pojoague.— Morrison  in  Ann. Rep. 
Wheeler  Surv.,  app.  NN.  1276,  1877.  Poioaque.— 
(iatuchet  in  Wheeler  Survey  Rep.,  vn,  417,  1879. 
Poiodque.— Calhoun  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  vi,  709,  1857.  Poioaque.— Wallace,  Land 
of  the  Pueblos,  42,  1888.  Pojuague.— Bandelier 
in  Revue  d'Ethnog.,  203,  1886.  Pojuaque. — MS. 
ca.  1715 quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch. Inst.  Papers, 
V,  183,  1890.  Pokwadi.-Stephen  in  8th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  37.  1891  (Hano  Tewa  name).  Po'k 
woide.-Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  614.  1900 
(Hano  Tewa  name).  Po  tuan-gai — Jouvenceau 
in  Cath.  Pion..  I,  no.  9, 12, 1906.  Potzua  re.— Ban- 
delier in  Revue  d'Ethnog.,  203,  1886  (aboriginal 
name).  Poujuaque.- -Amy  in  Ind.  AS.  Rep.  1871, 
383,1872.  PoxuaM.— Gatschet,  Isleta  MS.  voeab., 
1885  (Isleta  name).  Po-»uan-|e  — Bandelier  in 
Ritch,  New  Mexico,  201,  1885  (proper  name). 

•i.Inst/Pai 


—Bandelierin  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  ill, 

892  (or  Po- 


»rojoaque  — Taylor  in  Cal.  Parmer,  June  19,  1863. 
Pujuaque.— Vilfa-Seflor,  Theatro  Am.,  II,  418,1748. 
Pu.uauue.— Hexio  (1797-98)  quoted  by  Meline, 
Two  Thousand  Mile*,  208,  1867.  Ban  Francisco 
Pajatrue.-Yillacran  (1610),  Hist.  Nueva  Mexico, 
app.  3,  96, 1900. 

Pokagon.  A  Potawatomi  village,  tak- 
ing its  name  from  a  prominent  chief,  in 
Berrien  co.,  Mich.,  near  the  w.  bank  of  St 
Joseph  r.  just  n.  of  the  Indiana  line.  The 
tract  on  which  it  was  situated  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  Chi- 
cago, Sept.  28-27,  1833. 

Pare  aux  Vachea.— Rovce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  K., 
Mieh.  map,  1899.  Po  t a  gan's  village  —Tippecanoe 
treaty  (1832)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  »01.  1873.  Poca- 
gona  Vlll.— Royce  in  1st  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1881. 
Pokagon  — Chicago  treaty  (1833)  in  U.  8.  Ind. 
Treat..  176,  1873. 

Pokagon,  Simon.  The  last  chief  of  the 
Pokagon  band  of  Potawatomi,  born  in 
1830  at  their  old  village  1  m.  from  St 
Joseph  r.,  Berrien  eo.,  Mich.;  died  in  Al- 
legan co.,  Mich.,  Jan.  27,  1899.  His 
father,  Leopold  Pokagon,  was  chief  for 
12  years  and  signed  several  important 
treaties  with  the  United  States  in  behalf 
of  his  tribej  that  of  Tippecanoe  r.,  Oct. 
26,  1832,  l>eingthe  one  by  which  the  site 
of  Chicago  came  into  jiossession  of  the 
whites.  Simon  was  10  years  of  age  when 
his  father  died,  and  on  reaching  his  14th 
year  was  sent  to  school  at  Notre  Dame, 
Ind.,  for  3  years;  then,  encouraged  by 
his  mother  in  his  desire  for  education,  at- 
tended Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  for  a  year, 
and  next  went  toTwinsburg,  Ohio,  where 
he  remained  2  years.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  educated  for  the  priesthood,  spoke 
four  or  five  languages,  and  bore  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  best  educated  full- 
bloixl  Indian  of  his  time.  He  wrote 
numerous  articles  for  the  leading  maga- 
zines, and  delivered  many  addresses  of 
merit  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th 
centurv.  In  1899  he  published  in  book 
form  "Oghnawkwe  Mitigwaki  (Queen  of 
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the  Woods),"  an  account  of  the  wooing 
of  hia  first  wife,  and  at  the  World's  Fair 
in  Chicago,  in  1893,  "The  Red  Man's 
Greeting,  '  a  booklet  of  birch-bark.  He 
was  a  poet,  and  the  last  of  his  verses, 
both  in  its  English  and  Potawatomi  ver- 
sions, appeared  in  the  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean,  Jan.  23, 189ft,  just  before  his  death. 
Pokugon  was  credited  with  ably  manag- 
ing the  affairs  of  his  300  tribesmen  scat- 
ters! through  Michigan,  and,  inspired 
by  enlightened  views,  was  the  means  of 
promoting  their  welfare.  He  pressed 
and  finally  collected  a  Potawatomi  claim 
for  $150,000  from  the  United  States.  He 
was  a  man  of  sturdy  character,  unosten- 
tatious in  manner,  of  simple  habit,  and  a 
consistent  Catholic.  A  monument  has 
been  erected  by  the  citizens  of  Chicago 
in  Jackson  Park  to  the  memory  of  Simon 
and  his  father.  (c.  t.) 

Pokaiocum  [PC/kaw'mm,  'slide').  A 
Squawmish  village  on  the  left  bank  of 
Squawraisht  r..  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  B.  A.  A.  BL  474,  1900. 

Pokanoket.  The  principal  settlement 
of  the  Wampanoag  tribe,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  Massasoit  and  King  Philip;  sit- 
uated on  the  e.  side  of  Narragansettbay, 
on  the  Bristol  peninsula,  Rhode  Id.  The 
site  has  been  variously  described  as  at 
Mount  Hope,  Bristol,  Warren,  and  Bar- 
rington,  all  of  which  may  easily  be  cor- 
rect, as  Indian  settlements  were  seldom 
compactly  built,  and  all  the  places 
named  are  within  3  m.  of  a  central  point. 
The  etymology  of  the  name  is  uncertain, 
one  writer  making  it  mean  'a  wood,' 
while  another  makes  it  'a  clearing,' 
and  a  third  4  land  over  the  water.'  It 
was  also  sometimes  known  to  the  Eng- 
lish under  variant  forms  of  Sowams, 
which  Tooker,  with  apparent  reason, 
makes  a  general  term  for  'southwest' 
(i.  e.  from  Plymouth),  rather  than  the 
specific  name  of  a  settlement.  It  was 
abandoned  on  the  breaking  out  of  King 
Philip's  war  in  1675.  A  brochure,  Mas- 
sasoit's  Town  Sowams  in  Pokanoket,  by 
Virginia  Baker,  was  issued  at  Warren  in 
1904.  (j.  m.) 

Chawum.— Smith  (1616)  in  Maw.Hist.8oc.Coll..  3d 
s.,  v).  108. 1887.  Chawun  —  Ibid..  119.  Paoaaaoot.— 
Prince  (16321,  ibid.,  2d  *.,  vn,  68,  1818.  Pacanau- 
kett  — Doc.  of  1668,  ibid..  iv.  266,  1816.  Pacanaw- 
kiU  —  Bradford  (ca.  1660),  ibid..  4th  ft.,  III.  97, 1866. 
Pacanokik.— Prince  (1633)  quoted  by  Freeman, 
ibid  1st  ft.,  VIII,  159,  1802.  Packanbkx— Dee  in 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  II,  227.  repr.  1819.  Packaao- 
kick— Mourt  (1622)  in  Ham.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s., 
IX. 27, 1822.  Paconekick— Smith  (1631), ibid., 8d  a.. 
111,22,1833.  Pakaaawkett.— Record  of  1673  quoted 
by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.3,  16,  184*.  Pakanoki  - 
Dee  in  Smith  ( 1629),  Va.,  n,  227,  repr.  1819.  Pakano- 
kiek.— Mourt  (1622)  in  Maw.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  lsts., 
vni,  23.S,  1802.  Paukanawktt.— Deed  of  1646in  R.  I. 
Col.  Rec.,  i,  31. 1866.  PawkanawkuU  — N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  iv,  615,  note,  1854.  PawkunnawkuU.— 
Morton  (1617).  New  Eng.  Memorial,  38,  1855. 
PawkunnawkutU.— Oookin  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hint. 
Soc.  Coll.,  lftt  a.,  1, 148,1806.  PekSanoketa.— Mau- 
rault,   Abcnakls,  2,  1866.  PocanakeU.-Morton 


Morton  (1662)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.8, 
17, 1848.  Pocanaukst — Deed  of  1649  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll..  2d  a.,  vn,  139, 1818.  PocanawkiU.— Brad- 
ford (ca.  1650),  ibid.,  4th ft., Ill, 96, 1856.  Pooanoket.— 
Thompson,  Ixmg  Id.,  I,  466,  1843.  Pocanokit  — 
Dermer  (1619)  quoted  by  Drake,  Hk.  In.lv.  bk.  2, 
20,  1848.  Pockanockett— Morton  in  Maw.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll..  1st  ft.,  VIII,  159, 1802.  Pockanoky.— John- 
son (1664),  ibid., 2d  ».,ll.  66,1814.  Pockonockett.— 
Hluckleyjl682),  ibid.,  4th  «..  V,  78,  1861.  Poka- 
nacket.— Hubbuni  (1680),  Ibid.,  2d  a.  V,  82,  1815. 
Pokanocktt.— Hutchinson  quoted  by  Freeman, 
ibid..  1 si  v ,  VIII.  159. 1802.  Pokanokik  — Callender 
(1739)  in  R.  L  Hist.  8oc.  Coll.,  iv.  73, 183*.  Pucka- 
nokiek.— Mourt  (1622)  in  Mas*.  Hist. Soc.  Coll.,  1st 
a.  VIII,  213.  1802.  8awaama.— Mourt  (1622),  ibid., 
263.  Bowaama.— Winslow  (ca.  1623)  quoted  by 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2.  81, 1848.  Sowam.—  Hoyt. 
Antiq.  Res.,  34.  1824.  8owame. — Hubbard  (1680)  in 
Mas*.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  2d  ».,  v. 32, 1815.  8owames.— 
Writer  of  1627,  ibid..  1st  s..  Ill, 52, 17tM.  Sowams.— 
Letter  of  1627,  Ibid..  4th  s.  Ill,  225,  1856.  So  warn  - 
sett.— Mason  (1661)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds., 
bk.2,  100, 1848.  Bowaas.— Josselyn  (1675)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  8d  8..  Ill,  309. 1833.  Sow  warn,  h 
Clark  (1652), ibid.,  VIII, 290, 1843.  Sowwami  -  Wil- 
Hams  (163H),  ibid.2 1  176,  1825. 

Poke.  The  pigeon-berry  ( Phytolacca  de- 
candra) ;  also  called  poke-weed,  poke-ber- 
ry, pocan,  pocan-bush,  Indian  |>oke,  poke- 
root,  etc.  It  was  not  named  after  Presi- 
dent Polk,  but  the  name  was  evidently 
derived  from  the  same  source  as  jtuccoon. 
See  also  Pocan.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Pokegama.  A  former  Chippewa  vil- 
lage on  Pokegama  lake,  Pine  co.,  Minn. 
Pakegamang-.— Wm.  Jonea,  inf'n,  1905  (correct 
form).  Pokagomin. — Washington  treaty  (1863)  In 
D.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  215.  1873.  Po-ka  guma  —  War- 
ren (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v.  165,  1885. 
Pokegama.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1862,  354,  1863.  Po-ka- 
gom  maw.— Treaty  of  1842  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  V,  491,  1886.   Pokeguma  —  Ncill,  ibid. 

Pokekoonngo  ( Poke -koo- tin' -go).  The 
Turtle  clan  of  the  Delawares. — Morgan, 
Anc.  Soc,  172,  1877. 

Pokoloken .  Defined  by  Bartlett  ( Diet,  of 
Americanisms. 478,  1877)  as  "an  Indian 
word  used  by  hunters  and  lumbermen  in 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick  to  denote  a 
marshy  place  or  stagnant  pool  extending 
into  the  land  from  a  stream  or  lake."  A 
New  Brunswick  place  name,  Popelogan, 
Pocologan,  or  Poclagain,  is  derived  from 
pecelaygan,  'a  place  for  stopping'  (?) 
in  the  Malecite  dialect  of  Algonquian,  by 
Ganong  (Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  263,  1896). 
Tooker,  in  his  discussion  of  poauomn,  con- 
siders pokeloken  to  be  derived  from  the 
same  radical.    See  Bogan.       (  a.  f.  c.  ) 

Poke  weed.    See  Pocan,  Poke.^- iy>  t  ■  »'m 

Pokickery.    See  Hickory. 

Police.    See  Agency  system. 

Polished  Stone  age.   See  Neolithic  age. 

Polishing  implements  Many  of  the  im- 
plements, ornaments,  and  other  artifacts 
of  the  native  tribes  were  given  a  high  de- 
gree of  finish  by  the  use  of  polishing  im- 
plements. These  necessarily  varied  in 
form,  material,  and  texture,  according  to 
the  material  and  form  of  the  object  treat- 
ed. Wood,  bone,  etone,  metal,  and  earth- 
enware each  required  distinct  treatment, 
and  special  forms  of  polishing  implements 
were  employed.  The  arrowshaf t  of  wood 
was  polished  with  an  implement  of  stone 
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grooved  for  the  purpose;  the  earthen  ves- 
sel was  given  its  even  surface  by  rubbing 
with  a  smooth  pebble  or  bit  of  wood, 
gourd,  bone,  or  shell.  The  countless  im- 
plements, ornaments,  pipes,  and  miscel- 
laneous sculptures  of  the  alxmgines  were 
finished  with  the  aid  of  polishers  of  vary- 
ing forms  and  textures,  while  many  ob- 
jects received  their  finishing  touches  by 
rubbing  with  a  piece  of  deerskin,  fish- 
skin,  or  other  variously  textured  but 
pliable  material,  or  even  with  the  hand, 
and  the  high  polish  of  many  forms  of 
implements  comes  from  long-continued 
use,  as  in  digging  in  the  soil,  or  in  con- 
tact with  a  haft  or  the  hand.  In  many 
canes  natural  objects,  such  as  pebbles, 
shells,  etc.,  were  employed  in  the  polish- 
ing work;  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
identify  these,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
many  polishers  that  have  l>een  artificially 
shaped.  An  interesting  form  of  rubbing 
implement  of  clay  is  found  occasionally 
in  Tennessee:  the  discoid  base,  a  few 
inches  in  diameter,  has  a  convex  under- 
surface,  and  above  it  is  supplied  with  a 
cylindrical  or  looped  handle;  the  con- 
vex surface  is  usually  worn  quite  smooth 
from  use,  hence  it  is  surmised  that  the 
implement  was  employed  in  smoothing 
earthenware  or  the  clay  plastering  of 
walls.  A  few  examples  are  of  stone.  In 
the  shaping  of  stone  the  polishing  work 
usually  follows  the  more  roughly  abrad- 
ing or  grinding  oj>erations,  the  imple- 
ments as  well  as  the  processes  employed 
in  the  one  passing  by  insensible  grada- 
tions into  those  of  the  other. 

Polishing  implements  are  described  in- 
cidentally in  numerous  works  and  articles 
on  ethnology  and  archeology,  many  of 
which  are  referred  to  under  Archeology 
and  Stonework.  See  also  Abrading  imple- 
ments. ( w.  h.  h.  ) 

Polooca.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.)  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.—  Oflate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Polotkin.    See  Saxdotkm. 

Polynesian  influence.  See  Haivaiian  in- 
fluence. 

Pomeioe.  An  A Igonquian  palisaded  vil- 
lage in  1585,  al>out  the  mouth  of  Gibbs 
cr.,  in  the  present  Hyde  co.,  N.  C.  It 
was  one  of  the  villages  drawn  in  color  by 
John  White  during  his  visit  to  Virginia 
in  1585  as  a  member  of  Raleigh's  first  ex- 
pedition, now  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  illustrated  by  De  Bry. 
The  houses  of  the  village  were  "covered 
and  enclosed,  some  wth  matts,  and  some 
\vlh  bareks  of  trees.  All  compassed  alxwt 
wlh  small  poles  stock  thick  together  in 
stcdd  of  a  wall."  For  a  photograph  of 
the  original  of  White's  drawing,  see  Bush- 
nell  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  IX,  32,  1907. 


 POMO  .  fa.  a.  b. 

Pameik.— Strachey  (CO.  1612),  Va.,  143, 1849.  Pome 
cock.— Martin,  N.  C,  I,  11, 1829  (misprint).  Pom 
eiock.— Amadaa  and  Barlow  in  Smith  (1629),  Va., 
1,84,  repr.  1819.  Pomeioke  — Strachey  (<■«.  1612), 
Va.,  146,  1849.  Pomejock.— Dutch  map  (1621)  In 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hiat,,  I.  1856. 

Porno.  The  name  of  the  Indian  linguis- 
tic stock,  technically  known  as  Kulanapan 
(q.  v.),  living  in  parts  of  Sonoma,  Lake, 
Mendocino,  Colusa,  and  Glenn  cos.,  Cal. 
In  the  northern  Pomo  dialect  Porno  means 
4  people, '  and  added  to  a  place  name  forms 
the  name  for  a  group  of  people.  Although 
Poma  is  almost  as  frequently  heard  as 
Pomo,  the  latter  has  come  into  general 
use  in  both  scientific  and  popular  litera- 
ture. 

The  territory  occupied  by  the  Pomo  is 
in  two  parts:  a  main  area  which  extends, 
generally  speaking,  from  w.  to  B.,  from 
the  coast  to  the  crest  of  the  main  range  of 
the  Coast  Range  mts.,  and  from  s.  to  n., 
from  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Rosa  to  Sher- 
wood valley  on  the  up|*er  course  of  Eel 
r. ;  the  second  area  is  a  very  small  one, 
lying  wholly  within  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley drainage  and  comprising  only  a  lim- 
ited area  on  the  headwaters  of  Stony  cr. 
in  Colusa  and  Glenn  cos.,  and  is  occupied 
by  a  people  speaking  a  dialect  differing 
from  any  of  those  spoken  in  the  main 
area  to  tne  w.  The  Pomo  thus  occupied 
all  of  Russian  River  valley  except  two 
small  areas,  one  between  Gey servi lie  and 
Healdsburg,  the  other  at  the  extreme 
head  of  Potter  valley,  both  of  which 
were  occupied  by  people  of  the  Yukian 
stock.  On  the  w.  of  the  main  Pomo  area 
is  the  Pacific,  on  the  s.  is  Moquelumnan 
territory,  on  the  k.  are  Yukian- Wappo 
and  Wintun  areas,  and  on  the  n.  the  Yuki 
and  the  Athapascan  Kato  areas,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  watershed 
between  Cahto  and  Sherwood  valleys. 

Certain  peoples  living  to  the  n.  of  the 
Pomo  area,  generally  known  by  their 
Pomo  names  (Kai,  Kastel,  Kato,  and 
Yusal  Pomo),  are  not,  as  supposed,  Pomo, 
but  Athapascan. 

There  are  in  all  seven  dialects,  one  be- 
ing found  exclusively  in  the  small  Pomo 
area  in  the  Sacramento  valley  drainage, 
the  remainder  lying  within  the  limits  of 
what  has  been  designated  as  the  main 
Pomo  area.  Of  the  latter  six  dialects  two 
are  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  Clear  lake, 
one  to  the  southern  j»artof  the  coast  held 
by  the  Pomo,  and  one  almost  entirely  to 
the  lower  course  of  Russian  r.,  while  the 
other  two  occupy  portions  of  the  interior 
valley  region  along  Russian  and  Eel  rs. 
and  also  portions  of  the  Pomo  coast. 

In  appearance  the  Pomo  resemble  the 
other  Indians  of  n.  central  California; 
they  are  comparatively  short,  though  on 
the  whole  they  are  taller  and  of  more  pow- 
erful build  than  their  Yuki  and  Athapas- 
can neigh bors  immediately  to  the  n.  Both 
men  and  women,  especially  the  latter,  are 
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often  fat,  with  large  faces.  The  women 
tattoo  very  slightly,  and  this  chiefly  upon 
the  chin.  They  are  noted  for  their  bas- 
ketry, which  in  variety  of  technique  and 
range  of  patterns  is  probably  unrivaled  in 
North  America,  while  its  fineness  of  finish 
and  elaborateness  of  decoration,especially 
with  feathers,  are  remarkable.  In  their 
general  culture  the  Pomo  are  similar  to 
such  peoples  as  the  Wintun,  Maidu,  and 
Yuki.    They  are  essentially  un  warlike. 

The  Pomo  were  the  most  southerly 
stock  on  the  coast  not  brought  under  the 
mission  influence  of  the  Franciscans  in 
the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries,  their 
contact  with  the  mission  fathers  being 
only  very  slight  and  then  in  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  their  territory.  How- 
ever, Franciscan  missionaries  have  more 
recently  been  active  among  them.  A 
few,  especially  the  so-called  Little  Lakes 
and  Big  Lakes,  are  at  present  on  the 
Round  Valley  res.,  but  the  majority  are 
living  free  from  governmental  control  in 
or  near  their  old  homes,  supporting  them- 
selves by  civilized  pursuits,  especially 
fanning.  Their  number  at  present  is 
about  800.  As  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  California,  true  tribes  do  not  exist 
among  the  Pomo,  their  largest  political 
and  geographical  division  being  the  vil  lage 
and  the  surrounding  land  controlled  by 

it.  (s.  A.  B.) 

The  following  names  are  mentioned  by 
Powers  as  those  of  divisions  and  villages 
of  the  Porno.  In  many  instances,  how- 
ever, this  writer  attached  to  village  names 
the  significanceof  thoseof  tribal  divisions, 
while  in  others  the  names  are  those  used 
by  whites  to  designate  the  Indians  of  a 
certain  village  or  a  certain  valley.  The 
names  here  given  represent  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  numl>er  of  villages  actu- 
ally inhabited  by  the  Pomo  in  aboriginal 
times:  Ballokai  Pomo,  Bidamarek,  Boal- 
kea,  Bokea,  Buldam,  Cahlahtel  Pomo, 
C'hamkhai,  Chomchadila,  Dahnohabe, 
Danokha,  Dapishul,  Erio,  Erusi,  Gallino- 
inero,  Gualala,  Haukoma,  Hopitsewah, 
Kaiachim,  Kaime,  Keliopoma,  Khalnv 
madolil,  Khabenapo,  Khana,  Khawina, 
Khoalek,  Khwakhamaiu,  Koi,  Komacho, 
Kulanapo,  Laguna,  Lema,  Makhelche), 
Makoma,  Masut,  Mayi,  Mitomkai  Pomo, 
Moiya,  Musalakun,  Napobatin,  Salan 
lN)tno,Shiegho,Shigom,Shodakhai  Pomo, 
Shokhowa,  Shutaunonianok,  Tabahtea, 
Tvuga,  Utnkhea,  Venaambakaia,  Wenok, 
Yapiam,  Yokaia  Pomo. 

As  elsewhere  in  California,  villages  and 
larger  groups  are  difficult  to*  distinguish, 
and  true  tribes  do  not  exist  The  pre- 
ceding list  is  therefore  not  only  incom- 
plete, but  unsystematic.  For  further 
information  consult  Barrett,  Ethno-ge- 
ography  of  the  Pomo  and  Neighboring 
Indians,  Univ.  CaL  Pub.  in  Am.  Arch- 
■oL  and  Ethnol.,  vi,  no.  1,  1908. 


Nokonmi — A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf  n,  1903  (Yuki  name). 
Pomo.— Powers  in  Cont,  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  146, 
1877. 

Pomoacan.    See  Half- King. 

Pomojoua.  One  of  two  pueblos,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Pecos  trilie,  near  San  An- 
tonio del  Pueblo,  3  m.  s.  k.  of  San  Miguel, 
San  Miguel  co.,  n.  central  N.  Mex. 
Pom  ©  Jo  ua  —  Bandelier  in  Arch.  In*t.  Papers,  iv, 
129,  130,  1892.  . 

Pomouic.  An  Algonquian  tribe,  living 
in  1585  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina. 
They  were  seated  on  Pamlico  r.,  w.  of 
the  Secotan,  in  what  is  now  Beaufort  co. 
Their  principal  village,  named  Pananaioc 
on  White's  map,  seems  to  have  been  about 
I'u ML*"  r.  Amadas  said  of  them:  "Ad- 
joyning  to  Secotan  beginneth  the  country 
Pomouik,  belonging  to  the  King  called 
I*iamacum,  in  the  Country  Nusiok  [Neu- 
siok]  upon  the  great  river  Neus.  These 
have  mortall  warres  with  Wingina,  King 
of  Wingandacoa.  Betwixt  Piemacum  and 
the  Lord  of  Secotanapeaco  was  concluded; 
notwithstanding  there  is  a  mortall  malice 
in  the  Secotans,  because  this  Piemacum 
invited  divers  men  and  30  women  to  a 
feast,  and  when  they  were  altogether 
merry  before  their  Moll,  which  is  but  a 
meere  illusion  of  the  Devill,  they  sudainly 
slew  all  the  men  of  Secotan  and  kept  the 
women  for  their  use"  (Smith,  1629,  va.,  i, 
85,  repr.  1819).  In  later  times  the  same 
region  was  occupied  l>v  the  Pamlico,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  tnat  the  two  names 
refer  to  the  same  people. 
Pamauuaioc — De  Bry.  map,  in  Hawks,  N.  ('.,  I, 
1859.  Pananaioc.— Smith  (1629),  Vn.,  !.  map.  rt-pr. 
1819.  Pananarocks.— Murtin.  N.C.,  1. 14, 1829  (mis- 
print). Panannojock.—  Dtifrh  map  (1621 )  in  N.  Y. 
boe.  Col.  Hist.,  I.  1856.  Fananuaioc.— Haklnyt 
( 1600),  Voy.,  in,  306,  repr.  1*10.  Pomonick.— Mar- 
tin, N.  C,  I,  12,  1K29  (misprint).  Pomouik.— 
Amadas  and  Barlow  («i.  1585)  in  Smith  (1629), 
Va.,  I,  85,  repr.  1819. 

Pomperaag  ('place  of  offering,'  refer- 
ring to  an  ancient  stone-heap  "on  which 
each  member  of  the  tril>e,  as  he  passed 
that  way,  dropped  a  small  stone." — 
Trumbull).  A  village  near  Woodbury, 
Conn.,  in  1704,  and  the  name  of  the  tract 
on  both  sides  of  Pomj>eraug  r.,  a  branch 
of  the  Housatonic,  bought  by  the  first 
planters  of  Woodbury  in  1073  (Trum- 
bull, Ind.  Names  Conn.,  53,  1881).  The 
inhabitants  were  allied  with  those  at 
Scatieook,  in  Litchfield  co. 

Pomparafue.— Trumbull,  Conn.,  I,  83,  lsls.  Pom- 
porau*.— Ibid.,  325. 

Fompton.  A  Munsee  Iwuid  formerly  re- 
siding on  Pomptou  r.,  in  n.  New  Jersey. 
They  are  first  mentioned  in  a  deed  of 
1695.  Memerescum  was  their  chief  in 
1710.  In  1758,  when  they  joined  in  the 
treaty  of  Easton,  they  were  residing  at 
Otsiningo  under  Seneca  protection.  In 
that  treaty  they  are  called  also  Waping 
or  Oping,  signifying  "eastern,"  protahly 
either  from  their  former  position  on  the 
eastern  M  unset;  frontier  or  perhaps  from 
their  having  incorporated  some  remnar' 
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of  the  Wappinger.    The  meaning  of  the 

name  is  unknown.  (j.  m.  ) 

Opinft.-Ea.itou  treaty  (1768)  quoted  by  Rutten- 
ber, Ind.  Qeoff.  Name*,  113,  1906.  Pompeton.  -N. 
Y.  records  quoted,  ibid.  Pompton. — N.  Y.  Dor. 
C!ol.  Hist.,  Vlll,  811,  1867.  Ponton.  —  Deed  of  16U5 
quoted  by  Nelson,  Inds.  N.  J.,  112,  1894.  Pump- 
ton.— N.  Y.  records  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  op.  eft, 
Wapingm.— Easton  treaty  (1768)  quoted  by  Nelson, 
op.  cit..  118.  Wappinja.  —  Easton  treaty  (1758) 
quoted  by  Ruttenber,  op.  cit. 

Pomuluma.     A  tribe  of  N.  R.  Mexico, 

brought  in  to  San  Bernardo  minion, 
founded  in  1703.  They  are  perhaps  men- 
tioned by  Penalosa,  under  the  name  Polu- 
luma,  in  connection  with  the  Jumano. 
Their  language  Was  probably  Coahuil te- 
am. 

Polulumaa.  — Duro.  Don  Diego  do  Pefialnm,  134, 
1882.  Pomuluma*.—  Orozco  )  Berra,  Ueog.,  303, 
1864. 

Ponak  (a  variety  of  large  plant).  A 
Hopi  clan. 

Ponaknyamu  Pona. — Doraey  and  Voth,  Mishong- 
novt  Ceremonies,  260, 1W2. 

Ponca.  One  of  the  five  tribes  of  the  so- 
called  Dhegiha  group  of  the  Siouan  fam- 
ily, forming  with  the  Omaha,  Osage,  and 
Kiansa,  the  upper  Dhegiha  or  Omaha  di- 
vision.  The  Ponca  and  Omaha  have  the 
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same  language,  differing  only  in  gome  dia- 
lectic forms  and  approximating  the  Qua- 
i»aw  rather  than  the  Kansa  and  Osage 
languages.  The  early  history  of  the  tribe 
in  tin*  same  as  that  of  the  other  tribes  of 
the  group,  and,  after  the  first  separation, 
is  identical  with  that  of  thcOmaha.  After 
the  migration  of  the  combined  body  to  the 
mouth  of  Osage  r.  the  first  division  of  the 


Omaha  group  took  place,  the  Osage  set- 
tling on  that  stream,  and  the  Kansa  con- 
tinuing up  Missouri  r.,  while  the  Omaha 
and  Ponca  crossed  to  the  n.  side.  The 
course  of  the  latter  is  given  from  the  tradi- 
tion recorded  bv  J.  O.  Dorsey  (Am.  Nat., 
Mar.  1886)  as  follows:  The  Omaha  and 
Ponca,  after  crossing  the  Missouri,  as- 
cended a  tributary  of  that  river,  which 
may  have  been  Chariton  r.,  and  finally 
reached  the  pipestone  quarry  ins.  w.  Min- 
nesota. All  the  traditions  agree  in  stat- 
ing that  the  people  built  earth  lodges 
or  permanent  villages,  cultivated  the  soil, 
ami  hunted  buffalo  and  other  animals. 
When  game  became  scarce  thev  aban- 
doned their  villages  and  moved  K.  w. 
On  reaching  a  place  where  game  was  plen- 
tiful, other  villages  were  built  and  oc- 
cupied for  years.  Thus  they  lived  and 
moved  until  they  reached  the  pij>estone 
quarry.  After  reaching  Big  Sioux  r.  they 
built  a  fort.  The  Dakota  made  war  on 
the  Omaha  and  their  allies,  defeating 
them  and  compelling  them  to  flee  s.  w.  un- 
til they  reached  L.  Andes,  8.  Dak.  There, 
according  to  Omaha  and  Ponca  tradition, 
the  sacred  pipes  were  given  and  the  present 
gentes  constituted.  From  this  place  they 
ascended  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of 
White  r.,  8.  Dak.  There  the  Iowa  and 
Omaha  remained,  but  the  Ponca  crossed 
the  Missouri  and  went  on  to  Little  Mis- 
souri r.  and  the  region  of  the  Black  hills. 
They  subsequently  rejoined  their  allies, 
and  all  descended  the  Missouri  on  its 
right  bank  to  the  mouth  of  Niobrara  r., 
where  the  final  serration  took  place. 
The  Ponca  remained  there  ana  the 
Omaha  settled  on  Bow  cr.,  Nebr.,  while 
the  Iowa  went  down  the  Missouri  to  the 
site  of  Ionia,  Dixon  co.,  Nebr.  ThePana, 
whoonMarquette'sautograph  map  (107.1) 
are  placed  near  the  Omaha,  apparently 
on  the  Missouri  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Niobrara,  are  supposed  to  be  the  Ponca. 
If  so,  t hi-  is  the  earliest  historical  men- 
tion of  the  tribe.  They  were  met  by 
Ix'wis  and  Clark  in  1804,  when  their 
number,  which  had  been  greatly  reduced 
by  smallpox  toward  the  close  of  the  18th 
century,  was  estimated  at  only  200.  This 
numU'r,  however,  may  not  include  those 
who  had  taken  refuge  with  the  Omaha. 
Lewis  and  Clark  (Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  vi,  88, 1905)  say  that  they  formerly 
resided  on  a  branch  of  Red  r.  of  the  North, 
but  as  this  statement  is  at  variance  with 
all  other  authorities,  and  as  the  wording 
of  the  sentence  is  almost  identical  with 
that  relating  to  the  Cheyenne  (ibid.,  100), 
there  is  probably  a  confusion  of  tribes. 
They  increased  rapidly,  however,  reach- 
ing about  600  in  1829  and  some  800  in 
1842;  in  1871,  when  they  were  first  vis- 
ited by  Dorsey,  they  numbered  747.  Up 
to  this  time  the  Ponca  and  Sioux  were 
amicable,  but  a  dispute  grew  out  of  the 
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cession  of  lands,  and  the  Sioux  made  an- 
nual raids  on  the  Ponca  until  the  en- 
forced removal  of  the  tribe  to  Indian  Ter. 
took  place  in  1877.  Through  this  war- 
fare more  than  a  quarter  of  the  Ponca  lost 
their  lives.  The  displacement  of  this 
tribe  from  lands  owned  by  them  in  fee 
simple  attracted  attention,  and  a  commis- 
sion was  appointed  by  President  Hayes  in 
1880  to  inquire  into  the  matter;  the  com- 
mission visited  the  Ponca  settlements  in 
Indian  Ter.  and  on  the  Niobrara,  and 
effected  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of 
the  affairs  of  the  tribe,  through  which 
the  greater  portion  (some  600)  remained 
in  Indian  Ter.,  while  some  225  kept  their 
reservation  in  Nebraska.  The  two  bands 
now  (1906)  number,  respectively,  570 
and  263;  total,  833.  Their  lands  have 
been  allotted  to  them  in  severalty.  For 
the  treaties  made  by  the  Ponca,  see 
Treaties.  The  divisions  or  gentes  as 
given  by  Morgan  (Anc.  Soc.,  155,  1877) 
are  as  follows,  the  names  following  in 
parentheses  being  the  proper  forms  or 
definitions  according  to  La  Flesche:  1, 
Wasabe,  'grizzly  bear'  (properly  black 
bear);  2,  Deagheta  (Dhihida),  'many 
people';  3,  Nakopozna  (Nikapashna), 
'elk';  4,  Mohkuh,  'skunk'  (Moukou, 
'medicine');  5,  Washaba,  'buffalo';  6, 
Wazhazha,  'snake';  7,  Nohga,  'medi- 
cine' (Nooghe,  'ice');  8,  Wahga,  'ice' 
(Waga,  'jerked  meat').  According  to 
Dorsey,  the  tribe  is  divided  into  two  half- 
trilies,  Chizhu  and  Wazhazhe.  Each 
half-tribe  contains  4  gentes:  I.  Chizhu 
half-tribe:  1,  Hisada;  2,  Wasal>ehitazhi; 
3,  Dhighida;  4,  Nikapashna.  II.  Wazh- 
azhe half-tribe:  5,  Makan;  6,  Washabe; 

7,  Wazhazhe;  8,  Nukhe.  (j.o.d.  c.t.  ) 
DQiit— Gatschet,  MS. ,  B.  A.  E.  (Pawnee  name). 
K  m  K  t  — Dorsey,  Winnebago  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.E.. 
ISM  (Winnebago  name),  la  Pong.— Lewis  and 
(Hark,  Discov.,  21,  1806  (French  traders'  name). 
Lea  Pongs. — Lewis  quoted  by  Coues.  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exped.,  1.108.  note  20, 1892.  Li-hit'.— Dunbar 
in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  252,  1880  (Pawnee  name  of 
the  Dnegida  division,  applied  to  the  tribe). 
Pans. — Marqoette  map(1673)  cited  by  Gale,  Upper 
Mi**.,  219,  1887.  Pans  *.— Cox e,  Carolana,  16, 17  11. 
Psncas  —  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  16,  1842.  P  ancswt. — i  ml. 
Aff.  Rep.  1854,  29ft,  1855.  Psngkawi  — Hamilton 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  406, 1854.  Ps'qks.— 
Dorsey,  Osage  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883  (Osage  name). 
Psnis.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  v,  366.  1905. 
Psnks.— Mkk*  in  Iapi  Oaye.  Feb.  10, 1881  ( Dakota 
name).  Psnks. — Dorsey,  Dhegiha  MS.  Diet.,  1878 
(own  name).  Pan'-ka. — Cook,  Yankton  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  184,  1882.  Pan'-ka.— Dorsey, 
Kwapa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (Quapaw  name). 
Psn'ka*.— Dorsey,  Tciwere  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1879  (Iowa,  Oto.  and  Missouri  name).  Pocan. — 
Fisher,  Interesting  Acct.,  29,  1812.  Ponars.— 
OrigJonr.  Lewis  and  Clark,  V,  366, 1906.  Ponoahs. — 
Long.  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  n,  364,  1823.  Poncan.— 
Lewis.  Trav.,  14,  1809.  Poncsr— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
117,  19th  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  6,  1826.  Poncarsro. — 
Lewis  and  Chirk  Exped.,  i,  map,  1814.  Poncarss— 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  30,  1806.  Poncsr  p.  - 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  88,  1905.  Pon- 
csrer. —  Ibid.,  1, 132,  l'JOI.  Poncsries.—  Ibid.  Pon'- 
csrs. — Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  21, 1806.  Ponoas. — 
Flovd  (1804)  in  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vn, 
10,  i905.  Poncaw.— Bean  In  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87. 21st 
.,  1st  40,  1829.   Ponchas.-Balbi,  Atkis 


Ethnog.,  66,  1826.  Poncrsrs.— Orig.  Jonr.  Lewis 
and  Clark.  i,29, 1904.  Ponoye.— Floyd  (1804),  ibid., 
VII.  10,  1905.  Pongkaws.— Gale,  Upper  Miss.,  183, 
1867.  Ponisrs.— Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind.  All.,  1,711, 
1832.  Fonka.— Nicollet,  Rep.  on  Upper  Miss.  R., 
map,  1843.  Ponkahs— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1849,  84,  1850.  Ponka*.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  vi.  271,  1906.  Pons.— Maximilian,  Reise,  II, 
632,  1841.  Ponssrs.— Farnham,  Trav.,  31,  1843. 
Poong-car.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  21,  1806 
(own  name).  Poukss— Lewis,  Trav.,  3,  1809. 
Puncsh.— M'Coy,  Ann.  Reg., no.  2, 4,1836.  Puncss  — 
De  l'lslc,  map  (ca.  1703)  in  Neill,  Hist.  Minn., 
164,  1858.  Puncsw.— Long.  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  i, 
343,1823.  Punehss.— Doniencch,  Deserts  N.  Am., 
II,  306,  1860.  Punchsws.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  47,  16th 
Cong.,  1st  seas.,  4,  1820.  Punka. — Morgan  in  N. 
Am.  Rev.,  45,  Jan.  1870.  RUut.— Gatsehet,  MS., 
B.  A. E.(Pawnee  name).  Tenia VRokush — Gatsehet, 
Caddo  and  Yatassi  MS..B.  A.  E.,71  (Caddo  name). 

Pone.  Among  the  Powhatan  tribes,  a 
ball  or  flat  round  cake  made  of  a  paste  of 
corn-meal  and  hot  water,  covered  with 
hot  ashes  in  a  fire-bed  until  baked,  then 
immediately  dipped  in  water  to  clean  it, 
and  afterward  allowed  to  dry  by  its  own 
heat;  or,  asimilarcakemade  from  the  flour 
obtained  from  eertain  edible  roots  and 
seeds,  and  sometimes  "buttered"  with 
deer's  suet  [rtinga).  The  cake  was  some- 
times put  into  a  pot  and  boiled,  and 
afterward  laid  upon  a  smooth  stone  and 
allowed  to  harden.  (2)  A  kind  of  bread 
or  cake  made  of  corn-meal,  milk,  and 
eggs;  called  also  corn  pone.  (3)  A  cake 
made  of  grated  sweet  potatoes,  sugar,  and 
spices,  and  called  sweet-potato  pone. 
The  word  is  from  Powhatan  iipdn  '(some- 
thing) baked',  from  apen  'she  bakes'; 
cognate  with  Middle  States  Lenape  apdn, 
Munsee  achpdn,  Caniba  (Norridgewock) 
attann,  Passamaquoddy  iibdn.  ( w.  n.o. ) 

Poniards.    See  Dagger*. 

Fonida  (Po'-ni-da).  A  former  Jova 
pueblo  situated  on  a  small  stream  between 
the  Rio  Batepito  and  the  Chihuahua 
boundary,  lat.  29°  10',  Ion.  110°  507,  e. 
Sonora,  Mexico  (Doc.  of  1764  quoted  by 
Bandelicr  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  510, 
1892).  The  place,  which  is  now  civilized, 
contained  153  inhabitants  in  1900. 

Poningo.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Siwanoy  in  1640,  situated  near  the  present 
Rve,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y. — Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  367,  1872. 

Ponoetaneo  (' lower  men',  i.  e.  'down- 
river men' ).  A  local  name  now  used  by 
the  Cheyenne  of  Cantonment  and  the 
upper  Canadian,  Okla.,  to  designate  those 
living  farther  down  the  river,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Darlington.  In  Hay- 
den's  time  (ca.  1860)  it  appears  to  have 
been  em  ployed  by  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
to  designate  those  of  the  Southern  group. 

It  is  not  a  true  divisional  name.    ( J.  m.) 
Ponoetaneo.— R.  Petter.  inf'n,  1906.  Po-no-i'-ta- 
ni-o.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 
290  1862. 

Ponokix  ( Po-no-kiy,  'elk').  Given  by 
Morgan  (Anc.  Soc,  171,  1877)  as  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Kainah  tribe  of  the  Siksika. 
Cf.  tiikirinokaks,  'Black  Elks'. 

A  former  village  of  the  Yuchi 
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in  s.  w.  South  Carolina.— Hawkins  (1799), 
Sketch,  61,  1848. 

Pontiac.  An  Ottawa  chief,  born  about 
1720,  probably  on  Maumee  r.,Ohio,  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Auglaize.  Though  his 
paternity  is  not  positively  established,  it 
is  most  likely  that  his  father  was  an  Ot- 
tawa chief  and  his  mother  a  Chippewa 
woman.  J.  Wimer  ( Events  in  Iud.  Hist, 
155,  1842)  says  that  as  early  as  1746  he 
commanded  the  Indians — mostly  Ot- 
tawa— who  defended  Detroit  against  the 
attack  of  the  northern  tribes.  It  is  sup- 
posed he  led  the  Ottawa  and  Chippewa 
warriors  at  Braddock's  defeat.  He  first 
appears  prominently  in  history  at  his 
meeting  with  Maj.  Robert  Rogers,  in  1760, 
at  the  place  where  Cleveland,  Ohio,  now 
stands.  This  officer  had  been  dispatched 
to  take  jfKjHsession  of  Detroit  on  behalf  of 
the  British.  Pontiac  objected  to  the 
further  invasion  of  the  territory,  but, 
learning  that  the  French  had  been  de- 
feated in  Canada,  consented  to  the  sur- 
render of  Detroit  to  the  British,  and  was 
the  means  of  preventing  an  attack  on  the 
latter  by  a  body  of  Indians  at  the  mouth 
of  the  strait.  That  which  gives  him  most 
prominence  in  history  and  forms  the  chief 
episode  of  his  life  is  "the  plan  he  devised 
for  a  peneral  uprising  of  the  Indians  and 
the  destruction  of  the  forts  and  settle- 
ments of  the  British.  He  was  for  a  time 
disposed  to  lie  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
the  British  and  consented  to  acknowl- 
edge King  George,  but  only  as  an  "uncle," 
not  as  a  superior.  Failing  to  receive  the 
nition  he  considered  his  due  as  a 
sovereign,  ami  being  deceived  by 
the  rumor  that  the  French  were  prepar- 
ing for  the  reeonquest  of  their  American 
possession*,  he  resolved  to  put  his  scheme 
into  operation.  Having  brought  to  his 
aid  mowt  of  the  tribes  n.  w.  of  the  Ohio, 
his  plan  was  to  make  a  sudden  attack  on 
all  the  British  posts  on  the  lakes  at  once 
— at  St  Joseph,  Ouiatenon,  Miehilimack- 
inac,  and  Detroit— as  well  as  on  the 
Miami  and  Sandusky,  and  also  attack  the 
forts  at  Niagara,  Presque  Isle,  I«e  B<euf, 
Venango,  and  Pitt  (Du  Quesne).  The 
taking  of  Detroit  was  to  l>e  his  special 
task.  The  end  of  May  1763  was  the  ap- 
pointed time  when  each  tribe  was  to 
attack  the  nearest  fort  and,  after  killing 
the  garrison,  to  fall  on  the  adjacent  set- 
tlements. It  was  not  long  before  the 
posts  at  Sandusky,  St  Joseph,  Miami  (Ft 
Wayne),  Ouiatenon,  Michilimackinae, 
Presque  Isle,  Le  B<euf,  and  Venango  were 
taken  and  the  garrison  in  most  cases 
massacred;  hut  the  main  points.  Detroit 
and  Ft  Pitt,  were  successfully  defended 
and  the  Indians  forced  to  raise  the  siege. 
This  was  a  severe  blow  to  Pontiac,  but 
his  hopes  were  finally  crushed  by  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  letter  from  M.  Neyon,  com- 
mander of  Ft  Chartres,  advising  him  to 


desist  from  further  warfare,  as  peace  had 
been  concluded  between  Franceand  Great 
Britain.  However,  unwilling  to  abandon 
entirely  his  hope  of  driving  back  the 
British,  he  made  an  attempt  to  incite 
the  tribes  along  the  Mississippi  to  join  in 
another  effort.  Being  unsuccessful  in  this 
attempt,  he  finally  made  peace  at  Detroit, 
Aug.  17,  1765.  In  1769  he  attended  a 
drinking  carousal  at  Cahokia,  111.,  where 
he  was  murdered  by  a  Kaskaskia  Indian. 
Pontiac,  if  not  fully  the  equal  of  Teeuni- 
seh,  stands  closely  second  to  him  in 
strength  of  mind  and  breadth  of  compre- 
hension. 

Consult  Parkman,  Conspiracy  of  Pon- 
tiac; Randall,  Pontiac's  Conspiracv,  in 
Ohio  Arcrueol.  and  Hist.  Quar.,  Oct.  1903; 
Hough,  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Detroit  in 
the  War  with  Pontiac,  1860.       (c.  t.) 

Pontotoc.  A  former  Chickasaw  settle- 
ment in  n.  Mississippi,  apparently  at  or 
near  the  site  of  the  present  Pontotoc, 
Pontotoc  co. 

Ponyinumbu  (Po-nyi  Xum-bu).  Avery 
ancient  pueblo  of  the  Tewa,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mexican 
settlement  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  n.  Santa  Fe 
co.,  N.  Mex. — Bandelierin  Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 
pers, iv,  83,  1892. 

Ponyipaknen  (P'o-nyi Pa-hien).  A  for- 
mer pueblo  of  the  Tewa  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ojo  Caliente  and  El  Rito,  about  the 
boundary  of  Taos  and  Rio  Arriba  cos.,  N. 
Mex.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
iv,  83,  1892. 

Poodatook  (Mohegan:  Powntuckuck, 
'country  about  the  falls.' — Trumbull). 
A  former  village,  subject  to  the  Paugus- 
set,  on  Housatonic  r.,  near  Newtown, 
Fairfield  co.,  Conn.  Alxmt  1660  it  con- 
tained about  250  inhabitants,  who  after- 
ward decreased  and  joined  the  Scati- 
cook  farther  up  the  river.  In  1761  only 
2  or  3  families  remained  in  Newtown. 
Ruttenber  calls  it  a  Stockbridge  village. 
The  Moravians  had  a  mission  there. 
Poodatook.— Birdwy  (17G1) In  Mhss.  Hi«t.  Soc.Coll., 
1st  h..  X,  111,  1809.  PoUtik  —  Ruttenber.  Tribe* 
Hudson  R.,  86.  1872.  PoUtuek.— Trumbull,  Ind. 
Names  Conn.,  «5,  1881.  ToUtik.— Ruttenber,  op. 
cit.,  197  (misprint). 

Pooquaw.  A  name  used  on  the  island 
of  Nantucket  for  the  round  clam  (  Yenu* 
merceimria).  As  its  earlier  form  petjua- 
ock  indicates,  this  word  is  a  reduction  of 
the  Indian  name  of  this  shellfish  in  the 
Algonquian  dialects  of  New  England,  the 
Narraganset  po<pm(ihork  or  the  Massa- 
chuaet  poqttahoc  signifying  literally 
'thick  or  tightly  closed  shell',  from  po- 
aunti,  'thick  or  tightly  closed',  and  -hock, 
'that  which  covers.'  Roger  Williams 
( 1643)  calls  the  Narraganset  jtooquatiliock 
a  horsefish.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Poo b coos tek ai e  ( probably  Pwku$  Takali, 
'hanging  child.' — Halbert).  A  former 
Choctaw  town,  mentioned  by  Romans  as 
having  been  deserted  in  1771.    It  was 
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b.  w.  by  w.  from  Concha,  and  so  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  s.w.  corner  of  Kemper 
co.,  Miss.,  though  possibly  in  Neshoba co. 
Pooscoos  to  Kali.— Romans,  "Florida,  311,  1775. 
Rootkooc  Tokali — Ibid.,  man. 

Pooi e -back.  A  worn  reported  as  used 
in  w.  Connecticut  to  designate  the  Indian 
woman's  manner  of  carrying  a  child  on 
the  back  (Babbitt,  Dial.  Notes,  342,1894); 
from  pappoote.  The  second  component  is 
the  English  kick.  (  a.  f.  c.  ) 

Poosepatuck.  Also  called  Vncachogue. 
Oneof  the  13  tribesof  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
pn>t»ahly  sul>ordinate  t<>  the  Mnntuuk. 
They  occupied  the  s.  shore  from  Patch- 
ogue  k.  to  the  Shinnecock  country.  In 
1666  a  reservation  was  ceded  to  their 


POOSEPATUCK  WOMAN.      (  F.  O  8PC  CK,  PmOTO.  ) 


sachem,  Tnbaccus,  on  Forge  r.,  a  short 
distance  above  the  townof  Mastic,  where 
a  tew  mixed-hloods  still  survive,  with  no 
knowledge  of  their  language  or  customs, 
on  a  state  reservation  of  50  acres.  Eliza- 
beth Joe,  their  woman  sachem  and  last 
chief,  died  in  1832.  In  1890  they  num- 
bered 10  families,  governed  by  3  trustees. 
See  Patchoag.  (r.  o.  s. ) 

Pooshapukanuk.  A  former  Choctaw  set- 
tlement, including  Mt  Dexter,  prohahly 
in  Marion  co.,  Miss.  It  was  the  scene 
of  the  treatv  of  Nov.  16,  1805.— Am.  State 
Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  I,  749,  1832. 

Pop*  ( Po-]*) .  A  celebrated  Tewa  medi- 
cine-man, native  of  thepuebloof  San  Juan, 
who  first  appears  in  New  Mexico  history  in 
1675  as  a  leader  either  of  some  prisoners 
charged  with  witchcraft,  and  with  killing 
several  missionaries,  or  of  a  party  that 
visited  the  Spanish  governor  at  Santa  Fe 
in  that  year  demanding  their  release. 
Later  making  Taos  the  seat  of  his  efforts, 
he  quietly  preached  the  doctrine  of  in- 


dependence of  Spanish  authority  and  the 
restoration  of  the  old  Pueblo  life,  which 
developed  into  a  plot  to  murder  or  drive 
from  the  country  the  2,400  Spanish  colo- 
nists and  priests.  Chief  among  Pope's 
adherents  were  ( 'at it i  of  Santo  Domingo, 
Tupatii  of  Picuris,  and  Jaca  of  Taos. 
The  plot  quickly  spread  among  the 
Pueblos,  meeting  witn  enthusiasm  as  it 
went.  Aug.  13,  1680,  was  the  day  set 
for  the  onslaught,  and  the  news  was 
communicated  by  runners,  even  to  the 
far-off  Hopi  in  Arizona,  by  means  of  a 
knotted  string;  but  for  some  reason  the 
Piros  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  were  not 
invited  to  join  in  the  massacre.  Every 
precaution  was  taken  to  keep  from  the 
Spaniards  all  news  of  the  proposed  re- 
volt; no  woman  was  permitted  to  know 
of  it,  and,  because  su8j>ected  of  treachery, 
Pope  put  his  own  brother-in-law  to 
death.  Nevertheless  the  news  leaked 
out,  and  Pope's  only  hope  of  success  was 
to  strike  at  once.  The  blow  came  on 
Aug.  10.  Four  hundred  Spanish  colonists, 
including  21  priests,  were  murdered,  and 
Santa  Fe  was  besieged,  its  thousand  in- 
habitants taking  refuge  with  Gov.  Anto- 
nio de  Otermin  in  the  official  buildings. 
Here  they  remained  until  the  20th,  when 
a  Bortie  made  by  100  of  the  men  resulted 
in  the  rout  of  the  Indians,  200  being  killed 
ami  47  captured  and  hanged  in  the  plaza 
of  the  town.  The  following  day  the  Span- 
iards abandoned  Santa  Fe  and  began 
their  long  retreat  down  the  Rio  Grande 
to  El  Paso. 

I  laving  accomplished  this  much,  Pope 
set  al>out  to  realize  the  rest  of  his  dream. 
Those  who  had  been  baptised  as  Chris- 
tians were  washed  with  yucca  suds;  the 
Spanish  language  and  all  baptismal  names 
were  prohihited;  where  not  already  con- 
sumed by  the  burning  of  the  churches, 
all  Christian  objects  were  destroyed,  and 
everything  done  to  restore  the  old  order 
of  things.  This  project  of  obliterating 
everything  Spanish  from  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  Indians  met  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  as  that  with  which  the 
plan  of  revolt  had  been  received,  and  for 
a  time  Po|>e,  dressed  in  ceremonial  garb 
as  he  went  from  pueblo  to  pueblo,  was 
everywhere  received  with  honor.  His 
success,  however,  had  been  more  than  he 
could  stand.  Assuming  the  role  of  a 
despot,  he  put  to  death  those  who  re- 
fused to  obey  his  commands,  and  took 
the  most  beautiful  women  for  himself 
and  his  captains.  Then  the  old  enemies 
of  the  Pueblos  intervened — drought,  and 
the  Apache  and  I'te.  who  took  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  the  Spaniards  to  resume 
their  forays.  Internal  dissension  also 
arose.  The  Keresan  trihes  and  the  Taos 
and  Pecos  j>eople  fought  against  the  Tewa 
andTanos,  and  the  latter  deposed  Poj>eon 
account  of  his  lordly  demands,  electing 
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lx?en  lews  than  three  centuries  since  the 
Chippewa  became  disconnected  as  a  dis- 
tinct tribe  from  the  Ottawa  and  Potawat- 
omi.  In  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1640  the 
Potawatomi  are  spoken  of  as  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  theWinnelmgo.  Verwyst  (Mis- 
sionary Labors,  21 1, 1886)  savsthatin  1641 
they  were  at  Sault  Ste  Mane,  fleeing  be- 
fore the  Sioux.  The  Jesuit  Relation  of 
1642,  speaking  of  the  meeting  of  Rayin- 
bault  and  Jogues  with  the  tribes  at 
Sault  Ste  Mane,  says  that  "a  certain 
nation  farther  away,  which  they  called 
Pouteatami,  had  abandoned  its  country 
and  taken  refuge  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Sault  in  order  to  escape  from  some 
other  hostile  nation  which  was  continu- 
ally harassing  them."  At  the  "feast  of 
the  dead"  attended  by  Raymbault  and 
Jogues  in  1641,  somewhere  s.  or  n.  e.  of 
L.  Huron,  the  Chippewa  and  Potawatomi 
apiiear  to  have  been  present.  In  1667, 
Allouez  met  300  of  their  warriors  at 
Chaquamegon  bay.  A  portion  of  them 
were  dwelling  in  1670  on  the  islands  in 
the  mouth  of  Green  bav,  chiefly  about 
the  Jesuit  mission  of  St  Francois  Aavier. 
They  were  then  moving  southward, 
and  by  the  close  of  the  17th  century 
had  established  themselves  on  Milwau- 
kee r.,  at  Chicago,  and  on  St  Joseph 
r.,  mostly  in  territory  that  had  previ- 
ously been  held  by  the  Miami.  (For  their 
migration  from  Michigan,  Bee  S<tuk. ) 
After  the  conquest  of  the  Illinois,  about 
1765,  they  took  possession  of  the  part  of 
1  Uinois  lving  n.  e.  of  the  country  seized  by 
the  Sauk,  Foxes,  and  Kickapoo,  at  the 
same  time  spreading  eastward  over  south- 
ern Michigan  and  gradually  approaching 
the  Wabash.  At  the  treaty  of  Greenville, 
in  1705,  they  notified  the  Miami  that  they 
intended  to  move  down  upon  the  Wabash, 
which  they  soon  afterward  did,  in  spite 
of  the  protests  of  the  Miami,  who  claimed 
that  whole  region.  By  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century  they  were  in  possession 
of  the  country  around  the  head  of  L. 
Michigan,  from  Milwaukee  r.  in  Wiscon- 
sin to  Grand  r.  in  Michigan,  extending 
s.  w.  overa  large  part  of  n.  Illinois,  e.  across 
Michigan  to  L.  Erie,  and  s.  in  Indiana 
to  the  Walrash  and  as  far  down  as  Pine 
cr.  Within  this  territory  they  had  about 
50 villages.  The  principal  divisions  were 
those  of  St  Joseph  r.  and  Huron  r., 
Mich.,  Wabash  r.,  and  the  Prairie  band 
of  Potawatomi  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 

The  Potawatomi  sided  actively  with  the 
French  down  to  the  peace  of  1763;  they 
were  prominent  in  the  rising  under  Pon- 
tiac,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revo- 
lution in  1775  took  arms  against  the 
United  States  and  continued  hostilities 
until  the  treaty  of  Greenville  in  1795. 
They  again  took  up  arms  in  the  British 
interest  in  1812,  and  made-  final  treaties 


of  peace  in  1815.  As  the  settlements  rap- 
idly pressed  upon  them,  they  sold  their 
land  by  piecemeal,  chiefly  between  the 
years  1836  and  1841,  and  removed  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  A  large  part  of  those  re- 
siding in  Indiana  refused  to  leave  their 
homes  until  driven  out  by  military  force. 
A  part  of  them  escaped  into  Canada  and 
are  now  settled  on  Walpole  id.  in  L.  St 
Clair.  Those  who  went  w.  were  settled 
partly  in  w.  Iowa  and  partly  in  Kansas, 
the  former,  with  whom  were  many  indi- 
viduals of  other  tribes,  being  known  as 
Prairie  Potawatomi,  while  the  others  were 
known  as  Potawatomi  of  the  Woods.  In 
1846  they  were  all  united  on  a  reservation 
in  s.  Kansas.  A  part  of  them  was  known 
as  the  Keotuc  band.  In  1861  a  large  part 
of  the  tribe  took  lands  in  severalty  and 
became  known  as  Citizen  Potawatomi, 
but  in  1868  they  again  removed  to  a  tract 
in  Indian  Ter.  (Oklahoma),  where  they 
now  are.  The  others  are  still  in  Kansas, 
while  a  considerable  bodv,  part  of  the 
Prairie  band,  is  yet  in  Wisconsin,  and 
another  band,  the  Potawatomi  of  Huron, 
is  in  lower  Michigan. 

The  Indians  of  this  tribe  are  described 
in  the  early  notices  as  "  the  most  docile 
and  affectionate  toward  the  French  of 
all  the  savages  of  the  west"  They  were 
also  more  kindly  disposed  toward  Chris- 
tianity, besides  being  more  humane  and 
civilized  than  the  other  tribes.  Tailhan 
says:  "Their  natural  politeness  and  readi- 
ness to  oblige  was  extended  to  strangers, 
which  was  very  rare  among  these  peo- 
ples. Up  to  this  time  (1864)  they  have 
resisted  the  rum  and  brandy  with  which 
the  Anglo-Saxons  have  poisoned  the  other 
tribes.''  Sir  William  Job  nson,  however, 
complained  in  1772  of  robberies  and  mur- 
ders committed  by  them  through  the  in- 
trigues and  jealousy  of  the  French  trad- 
ers. Their  women  were  more  reserved 
than  was  usual  among  Indians,  and 
showed  some  tendency  toward  refine- 
ment in  manners.  The  Potawatomi  of 
Milwaukee  r.,  who  were  considerably 
intermixed  with  Sauk  and  Winnebago, 
were  described  about  1825  as  being  lazy 
fellows,  as  a  rule  preferring  to  fish  and 
hunt  all  summer  long  rather  than  to  culti- 
vate corn,  and  noted  players  of  the  moc- 
casin game  and  lacrosse,  heavy  gamblers 
and  given  to  debauchery.  Polygamy  was 
common  among  the  Potawatomi  when 
they  were  visited  by  the  early  mission- 
aries. 

According  to  Schoolcraft,  it  is  believed 
by  the  Potawatomi  that  there  are  two 
spirits  who  govern  the  world:  one  is 
called  Kitchemonedo,  or  the  Great  Spirit; 
the  other  Matchemonedo,  or  the  Evil 
Spirit;  the  first  is  good  and  beneficent, 
the  other  wicked.  But  all  this  is  the 
result  of  Christian  teaching.    In  former 
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times  the  Potawatomi  worshiped  the  sun 
to  some  extent — at  least  they  sometimes 
offered  sacrifice  in  honor  of  the  sun  in 
order  that  the  sick  might  recover  or  that 
some  desire  might  be  obtained.  They 
were  accustomed,  as  were  several  other 
tribes  of  the  N.  W.,  to  hold  what  has 
been  called  the  "feast  of  dreams,"  dur- 
ing which  their  special  or  individual 
manito  was  selected.  Dog  meat  was  the 
flesh  chiefly  used  at  this  feast  Burial 
was  probably  chiefly  by  inhumation, 
though,  there  is  some  evidence  that 
scaffold  exposure  was  practised  by  the 
western  part  of  the  tribe.  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson  alludes  to  certain  graves  sur- 
mounted by  small  mounds,  which  the  sur- 
veyors informed  him  were  Potawatomi 
burial  places.  Other  graves  of  the  same 
character  found  in  Iowa  are  also  known 
to  have  been  burial  places  of  people  of  the 
same  tribe.  Cremation  was  sometimes 
resorted  to,  but  this  appears  to  have  been 
limited  exclusively  to  those  belonging  to 
the  Rabbit  gens.  About  the  year  1825 
many  of  them  took  up  the  doctrine  of  the 
Kickapoo  prophet  Kanakuk.  The  Pota- 
watomi have  a  tendency  to  elide  vowels 
and  syllables,  due  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  dialect  is  spoken  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  Chip- 
pewa (W.  Jones,  infn,  1906). 

Chauvignerie  (1736)  mentions  among 
the  Potawatomi  totems  the  golden  carp, 
frog,  tortoise,  crab,  and  crane.  Accord- 
ing to  Morgan  ( Anc.  Soc.,  167, 1877)  they 
have  15  gentes,  as  follows:  (1)  Moah, 
•Wolf;  (2)  Mko,  'Bear';  (3)  Muk, 
'Beaver';  (4)  Misshawa,  'Elk';  (5) 
Maak,  'Loon';  (6)  Knou,  'Eagle';  (7) 
Nma,  'Sturgeon' ;  (8)  Nmapeua,  'Carp ' ; 
(9)  Mgezewa,  'Bald  Eagle*;  (10)  Chek- 
wa,  'Thunder';  (11)  Wabozo,  'Rabbit'; 


(12)  Kakagshe,  'Crow';  (13)  Wakeshi, 
•Fox';  (14)  Penna,  'Turkev';  (15) 
Mketashshekakah,  'Black  Hawk.' 

The  trilie  probably  never  greatly  ex- 
ceeded 3,000  souls,  and  most  estimates 
place  them  far  below  that  number.  The 
principal  estimates  give  them  about 
1,500  in  1765, 1,750  in  1766,  2,250  in  1778, 
2,000  in  1783, 1,200  in  1795,  2,500  in  1812, 
3,400  in  1820,  and  1,800  in  1843.  The  last 
estimate  does  not  include  those  who  had 
recently  fled  to  Canada.  In  1908  those 
in  the  United  States  were  reported  to 
numl>er  2,522,  distributed  as  follows: 
Citizen  Potawatomi  in  Oklahoma,  1,768; 
Prairie  band  in  Kansas,  676;  and  Pota- 
watomi of  Huron,  in  Calhoun  co.,  Mich., 
78.  A  few  besides  these  are  scattered 
through  their  ancient  territory  and  at 
various  other  points.  Those  in  British 
territory  are  all  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
and  number  about  220,  of  whom  176  are 
living  with  Chippewa  and  Ottawa  on 
Walpole  id.  in  L.  St  Clair,  and  the  remain- 


der (no  longer  officially  reported)  are 
divided  between  Caradoc  and  Riviere 
aux  Sables,  where  they  reside  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Chippewa  and  Munsee. 

The  Potawatomi  have  participated  in 
the  following  treaties  with  the  United 
States:  Ft  Harmar,  Ohio,  Jan.  9,  1789; 
Greenville,  Ohio,  Aug.  3,  1795;  Ft 
Wayne,  Ind.,  June  7,  1803;  Ft  Industry, 
Ohio,  July  4,  1805;  Grouseland,  lnd., 
Aug.  21,  1805;  Detroit,  Mich.,  Nov.  17, 
1807;  Brownstown,  Mich.,  Nov.  25, 1808; 
Ft  Wavne,  Ind.,  Sept  30,  1809;  Green- 
ville, Ohio,  July  22,  1814;  Portage  des 
Sioux,  Mo.,  July  18,  1815;  Spring  Wells, 
Mich.,  Sept  8,  1815;  St  Louis,  Mo.,  Aug. 
24,  1816;  Miami,  Ohio,  Sept.  29, 1817;  St 
Mary's,  Ohio,  Oct  2,  1818;  Chicago,  111., 
Aug.  29,  1821;  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis., 
Aug.  19,  1825;  Wabash,  Ind.,  Oct.  16, 
1826;  St  Joseph,  Mich.,  Sept  19,  1827; 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  Aug.  25,  1828;  St 
Joseph  River,  Mich.,  Sept  20,  1828; 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  July  29,  1829; 
Camp  Tippecanoe,  Ind.,  Oct.  20,  1832; 
Tippecanoe  River,  Ind.,  Oct.  26  and  27, 
1832;  Chicago,  111.,  Sept  26,  1833;  Lake 
Maxeeniekuekee,  Ind.,  Dec.  4,  1834;  Tip- 
pecanoe River,  lnd.,  Dec.  10, 1834;  Pota- 
wattimie  Mills,  Ind.,  Dec.  16,  1834; 
Logansport,  Ind.,  Dec.  J7,  1834;  Turkey 
Creek  Prairie,  Ind.,  Mar.  26, 1836;  Tippe- 
canoe River,  Ind.,  Mar.  29  and  Apr.  11, 
1836;  Indian  Agency,  Ind.,  Apr.  22, 1836; 
Yellow  River,  Ind.,  Aug.  5,  1836;  Chip- 
>ewanaung,  I  nd. ,  Sept.  20, 22,  and  23, 1 836 ; 
Vashington,D.C.,  Feb.  11, 1837;  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  June  5  and  17, 1846;  Kansas 
River,  Kan.,  Nov.  15,  1861;  Washington, 
D.  C,  Feb.  27,  1867. 

The  following  were  Potawatomi  villages: 
Abercronk(?),  Ashkum's  Village,  Assimi- 
nehkon,  Aubbeenaubbee's  Village,  Che- 
chawkose's  Village,  Chekase's  village, 
Chichipe  Outipe,  Chippoy,  Comoza's  \  il- 
lage,  Kewigoshkecm's  Village,  Kinkash's 
Village,  Little  Rock,  Macon,  Macousin, 
Mangaehqua,  Maquanago  (?),  Masac's 
Village,  Matchebenashshewish's  Village, 
Maukekose's  Village,  Menominee's  Vil- 
lage, Menoquet'8  V  illage,  Mesheketeno's 
Village,  Mesquawbuck's  Village,  Mick- 
kesawbee,  Milwaukee,  Minemaung's  Vil- 
lage, Mota's  Village,  Muskwawasepeotan, 
Natowasepe,  Nayonsay's  Village,  Pier- 
rish's  Village,  Pokagon,  Prairie  Ronde, 
Rock  Village,  Rum's  Village,  St  Joseph 
(mission) ,  St  Michael  ( mission ),  Sawmeh- 
naug,  Seginsavin's  Village,  Shaytee's 
Village,  Shobonier's  Village,  Soldier's 
Village,  Tassinong,  Toisa's  Village,  Ton- 
quish's  Village,  Topenebee's  village, 
Waisuskuck's  Village,  Wanatah,  Wime- 
go's  Village,  Winamae's  Village,  Wonon- 
goseak.  (j.  m.    j.  n.  h.  ii.  ) 

AdawadenjB.— Canaiohnriu  eonf.  (17M>)  in  N.  Y. 
ix>c.  Col.  Gist.,  vn,  fe4. 1866  (probably  an  Iroquois 
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corruption).  Asistagueronon. — Chnmplain  (1616), 
CEuvres,  V,  pt.  1, 275, 1170.  Aaiataguerouon.— Ibid. 
(1616),  IV,  58,  1870.  Aaaeetagueronona.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  IT,  206, 1851.  Aaaiataeronona.— 

Jes.  Rel.  1670-71,  an  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ibid., 
244.  Aaaiatagueronon.— Sagard  (1636),  Hist.  Can., 
i,  194,  1«64:  Champlain  (16321,  CEuvres.  v.  map, 
1870.  Aaaiataqueronona.—  Champlain  (<•«.  1030), as 
ij noted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  IV,  244.  18">4. 
AUnstaeronnon.—  Jes.  Rel.  1646,  77,  1858.  Atowa- 
teany.— Post  (1758)  quoted  by  Proud,  Perm.,  n, 
app.,  113,  1798.  Ataiataehronona — Jes.  Rel.  1611, 
72,  1858.  Auiataheroron.— Champlain,  CEuvres, 
IV,  58,  note,  1870.  Atsiatarhonon.- -Sagard  (1632), 
Hist.  Can..  Huron  Diet.,  1866  (Huron  name). 
Attiatae.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv.  241,  1*54 
(misquoted  from  Jes.  Rel.  1640,85.1858).  Attia 
taehronon.— Jes.  Rel.  1640,  35,  1868.  Attiataero 
nona. — Jes.  Rel.  1640  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iv,  244,  1854.  Fire  Ration.— .Schoolcraft, 
ibid.,  206.  Gena  de  Feu.—  Champlain  (1616), 
CEuvres,  iv.  68,  1870;  Sagard,  Grande  Voyage,  i, 
63,  1865.  0?na  feu. -Sagard,  Hist.  Can.,  I,  194. 
1836  (misprint).  Kunu  hayanu.— GalMhet,  Caddo 
M.S.,  B.  A.  E..  18*4  (' watermelon  people.'  from 
kunu,  •watermelon':  Caddo  name).  Nation  du 
Feu. -Jes.  Rel.  1611.  72,  ls.58.  Nation  of  Fire.— 
Jefferys,  French  Doms..  pt.  I.  48.  1761.  Ndaton- 
8aten<h\— Poller,  Racines  Huron.  MS..  1751 
(Huron  name).  Ondatouatandy.  —  Jes.  R.I.  1618. 
62,  1858.  Oupouteouataniik.-Jes.  Rel.  1658.  21. 
1858.  Patawatimea.  — Greenville  treaty  (1795) 
quoted  by  Harris.  Tour,  249,  1805.  Patawatta 


■isa.— Turkey  Creek  treaty  (1836)  In  U.  8.  Ind. 
ities.  648, 1837. 

ty.  H. 


— Hunter.  Cap- 


wJifl  J  (  1  •  ■  ... 

,  ,.Ojcbway  Inds.,  238. 1861.  Pat- 
..— De  Butts  (1795)  in  Am.  St.  Papers.  Ind. 
All.,  I,  565,  1832.  Pattawatomie.— Washington 
treaty  (1868)  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  691,  1873.  Pat 
Uwattameea.— Wilkinson  (1791)  quoted  bv  Rupp, 
W.  Penn..  app..  236.  1846.  PatUwattomiea.— Hun- 
ter. Narr.,192,1823.  Pattawattomia.— Heckewcldcr 

Suoted  by  Barton,  New  Views,  app.,  3. 1798.  Pat- 
watima.— Knox  (1789)  in  Am.  St.  Papers.  Ind. 
Art*..  I,  8. 1832.  Pa-tu-atami.— Gatsehet,  Kaw  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  27.  1878  (Kansa  form).  Pauta- 
watimja.— Doc.  of  1712  quoted  by  Gale,  Upper 
Miss.,  61.  1867.  PauUwattamiea.— Conf.  of  1766  in 
N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  nist.,  VIl.854,  18.56.  Pauteauamia  — 
Chnuvignerie  ( l~:«i)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  556.  1853.  Pcdadumiea.— Schoolcraft, 
ibid..  V,  196.  1855.  Peki'neni.— Gatschet,  Fox  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Fox  name;  plural  Pckin- 
cni'htik,  'grouse  people,'  fn>m  ptki,  'grouse'). 
Peoutewatamie. — HHannar  treaty  (1789)  In  U.S. 
Ind.  Treat.,  27.  1837.  Po  da-wand  um  ee. — Sehool- 
craft,  Ind.  Tribes,  n.  139,  1852.  Po  da  waud  um- 
eeg  —  Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll..  V, 
32.  188.5.  Poea.— I»ng,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  141,  1791. 
Ponkeontamia. — Morse.  N.  Am.,  256,  1776  (mis- 
print). Pontcatamiea. — (iage  (1764)  iu  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist..  VII,  656,  1856.  Pontebtamiee.— Bouquet 
(1764)  quoted  by  Jefferson,  Notes,  143,  1825.  Pon- 
tewatamia. — ljittro.  map,  17*4.  Pontowattimiea. — 
Carver,  Trav.,  19.  1778.  Poodawahduhme. — Jones, 
Ojebwav  Inds.,  180,  1861.  Potavalamia.— Tonti, 
Rel.  de  la  Le.,  100.  1720.  Potawahduhmee. — Jones, 
Ojebway  Inds.,  178,  1861.  Potawatama. — Perkins 
and  Peek,  Annals  of  the  West,  295, 1850.  Potawat- 
amies  —  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  144,  1827.  Potawatamia. — 
Johnson  (1765)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,,  VII,  711, 
1*56.  Potawatimie.— Spring  Wellstreaty  (1815)  In 
U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  173,  1837.  Po-tA-w'ii  to -mi. — 
Long.  Exped.  St  Peter's  R..  i,  91,  1824  (own 
name).  Potawatomia. — Ibid. ,81.  Potawattamies. — 
Wilkinson  (1791)  quoted  by  Rupp,  W.  Penn.,  app., 
236,  1846.  Potawattimie. — Tippecanoe  treaty 
(1836)  In  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  709,  1873.  Potawatto- 
mies.— Tanner,  Narr.,  245,1830.  Potawatumiea.— 
Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  124, 
18H5.  Po  ta  waw-to'-m*.  —  Dunn.  Tme  Indian 
Stories,  299,  1908  (given  as  Keatmg's  pronuncia- 
tion). Po  U-wdt  me.— Ibid,  (given  as  a  I'otawa- 
tomi  pronunciation).  Potawtumiea.  —  Lindesay 
(1749)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vt.538, 18.55.  Poteo^- 
tamU  -Montealm  (1757),  ibid.,  X.553,  1858.  Pota 
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ouatami.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1671,  25, 1858.  Potoouata- 
mia.— Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  3,  sec.  8,  351,  1816.  Pote- 
watamiea.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc., 
II,  civ,  1846.  Potewatamik.— Gatschet.  Ojibwa 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Chippewa  name).  Potiwatti- 
roeeg. — Tanner,  Narr.,  315,  1830  (Ottawa  name). 
Potiwattomiee.— Ibid.  Pd-toah'.— -Dunn,  True  In- 
dian Stories,  299, 1908  (Miami  nickname).  Poto- 
watameh.—Du  Ponceau  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll., 2d 
s.,ix,  xv,  1822.  Potowatamiea.— Croghan  (1765)  In 
N.  Y.  Dim-. Col.  Hist., VII, 784  1856.  Potowatomiea  — 
Trader  ( 1778)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes, 
ill,  561,  1853.  PotowoUmiea  — Gallatin  in  Trans. 
Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  II,  121,  1836.  Pottawatameh.— 
Barton.  New  Views,  xxxlii,  1797.  Pottawatamie.— 
Treaty  of  1821  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat..  152. 1873.  Pot- 
tawataneya.- Hopkins  (1766)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
IILst.,  VII,  993, 1856.  PotUwatuni 
in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  371,  1873. 
De  Sruet,  Letters,  26,  1843. 
Brown,  W.  Gaz..  848,  1817. 
Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist. Soc.  Coll.,  v, 81, 1885. 

.-Ibid.,    218.  Pottawotamies.- 
897,  1855.    Pottawottomiea  — 

wtemfas   HtllS^hf  Ho'nS?^liS!; 

75,  1848.  Pottiwattamiea.-HarrLs,Tour,  195,  1805. 
Pottowatamiea  — Rupp,  W.  Penn.,  346, 1846.  Potto- 
watomy.-Smith  (1799)  quoted  by  Drake,  Trag. 
Wild.,  221,  1841.  Pottowattomiea.- Flint,  Ind. 
Wars,  89,  1833.  Pottowautomie.-Couneil  Bluffs 
treaty  ( 1846)  in  U.  8.  Ind. Treat..  182,  1873.  Potto- 
wotomees.— Treaty  (1836),  ibid.,  150, 1873.  Poueata- 
mia  — Boisherbert  (1747)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
X,  84,  1858.  Pquss.— Cadillac  (1695)  in  Margry, 
Dec.,  v.  120.  1883  (abbreviated  form  used  by 
French).  Pouhatamiet.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the 
West,  12.8,  1816.  Poulteattemis.— Prise  de  Posses- 
sion (1671)  In  Margry,  D£e.,  I,  97,  1875.  Poulx,— 
Montreal  conf.  (1766)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  X, 
447,  1868.  Pools  teattemii.— Prise  de  Possession 
(1671)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX. 803. 1865.  Pons  - 
Dunn,  True  Ind.  Stories,  299, 1908  ( •  lice":  French 
name,  of  accidental  meaning;  see  J'uux,  Puuz). 
Poutauatamia.— Vaudreuil  (1712)  in  N.  Y.  Doe. 
Col.  Hist.,  IX,  863, 1855.  Poutawatamiee  —  John-  »n 
(1772),  ibid.,  VIII,  292,  1867.  Poutawottamiea  — 
Imlay,  W.  Ter.,  372,  1793.  Pouteamia. — Lamber- 
Ville  (16.82)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  798,  1855. 
Fouteaouatami. — Allouez  (1677)  quoted  by  Shea, 
Discov.  Mlss.Val.,  71, 1852.  PouteatamL— Jes.  Rel. 
1642,  97,  185a.  Pouteatimiea.— Lamberville  (1682) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  IX,  192,  1855.  Pouteauata 
mis.— Doc.  of  1748,  ibid..  X,  150,  1858.  Pouteo- 
tamis.— Harris,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  n.  919,  1705. 
Pouteouatami.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1667,  18,  1858.  Poute- 
ouatamiouec— Jes.  Rel.  for  1667.  18, 1858.  Pouteou- 
atamis. — chauvignerie  (1736)  In  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col. 
Hist.,  IX,  1058,  1855.  Poute8atamia.— Doc.  of  1695, 
ibid.,  619.  Pouteouatimi.  — Doi-.  of  1748,  ibid.,  X, 
171,  1858.  Fouteouetamitss.— Gallinee  (1661)  in 
M tirgry.  Dec.,  1, 144, 1875.  Pouteouitamis. — La Gal- 
issonie"ro  (1748)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  X,  182, 
1858.  Pouteouotamia. — Coxe,  Carolana,  19,  1741. 
Poutewatamies — Doc.  of  1746  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist..  X.  34,  1858.  Poutoua lamia.—  Tonti.  Rel.  de 
la  Uk.  100,  1720.  Poutouamia  —  Writer  of  1756  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  X,  401, 1858.  Poutouatamis.— 
Du  Chesneau  (1681)  IX.  161,  1855.  Poutouata- 
mi ties. —Gallinee  (1669)  in  Margry,  Dee.,  I,  142, 
1876.  Poutouotamis. — Coxe,  Carolana,  map.  1741. 
Poutouwatamii. — Le  Sueur  (1700)  quoted  by 
Neill,  Minn.,  156,  1858.  Poutowatotnies.— like, 
Trav.,  18,  note,  1811.  Poutuatamia.— Le  Sueur 
(1700)  quoted  by  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  94, 1861.  Pout- 
watamls. — Duquesne  (1754)  In  N.  \.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  X,  263, 1858.  Pouutouatami.— Jes.  Rel.  1640, 
36,  1858.  Poux.— Frontenac  (1682)  in  N.  Y.  IHk. 
Col.  Hist..  IX,  182, 1855.  Poux  - -Doc.  of  1748.  Ibid., 
X,  142,  1858.  Powtawatamia.  —  Trader  of  1766 
quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  m,  666, 1856. 
Powtewatamis.— Jeffervs,  Fr.  Doms.,  pt.  1,  144, 
1761.  Powtewattimies.— Council  of  17>6  in  Am. 
St.  Papers.  Ind.  Aff..  1.8,  1832.  Powtowottomias.— 
Carver,  Trav..  349, 1778.  Puotwatemi  —  York  ( 1700) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  749.  1854.  Putara- 
timea  —  Cn>ghan  (1759)  tjuoUsi  bvRupp.  W.  Penn., 
app.,  138.  1H46.  PuUwaUme.-Ft  Wayne  treaty 
(1810)  in  U.S.lnd.Treat.,374,1873.  * 
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Wyandot  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881 
Wah-hd  -na-hah  — Dunn,  True 


Croghan  (1759)  quoted  by  Proud,  Penn.,  II,  296, 
1798.  PuUwatinuea.— Treaty  of  1806  in  U.  S.  Ind. 
Treat..  373, 1873.  Putawatimia.— Ibid.  Putawato- 
mie— Brown,  W.  Gat,  45,  1817.  Patawawtaw- 
mawa.— Dalton  (17X3)  in  Ma.su.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st 
8.,  X,  123, 1809.  Pu-te-wa-ta.— Uiggs,  Dak.  Oram, 
and  Diet.,  184,  1852  (Sioux  form).  Pu  te-wa-ta- 
darj.— Ibid.  (Santee  iorm).  Putewatimea.— Cro- 
ghan (1759)  quoted  by  Rupp,  W.  Penn.,  app.,  132, 
1846.  PutowatomeyV— Croghan  (1760)  in  Mass. 
HLst.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  8.,  IX,  289,  1871.  Puttawatti- 
miea.— <Jrouseland  treaty  (IMA)  in  U.  8.  Ind. 
Treat,  370, 1873.  Puttcotunga.— Bentty,  Jour.,  63, 
17'Jf*  ( mispri  lit ) .  Puttewatamiea,— Croghan  ( 1765) 
in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hint.,  VII,  781, 1856.  Puttowata- 
miea.— Bouquet  (1760)  in  Muss.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll., 
4th  ix. 296,1871.  Futtwatimeea.— Croghan  (1760), 
ibid.,  262.  TcMahtalabri.— Gatschet.  Koassati  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1885  ('watermelon  people,'  from  Creek 
tchfdali,  '  watermelons ':  Koassati  name  adopted 
from   the  Creeks).    JTndatomatendi.—  Gatschet, 

(Wyandot  name). 
Ind.  Stories,  299, 
i).  Wahiwiaqa.  —  Dorsey  In 
A.  Ethnol.,  VI,  pt.  2.  664,  1890  (Omaha 
i).  "Wihiuyaha.— Dorxey,  Kansas  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Kansa  name).  Vi-h  A  nl-al.- 
Long,  Exped.  St  Peter's  R.,  i,  fe,  18-24  (•  fire  mak- 
ers': Miami  name).  Wapoos  -  La  Salle  (1680) 
quoted  by  Parkman,  La  Salle,  180,  1883  (iden- 
tical?). Woraqa  — Dorscy,  Tciwere  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1879  (Iowa,  Oto,  and  Missouri  name). 
Wo-ra-qi.— St  Cyr,  inf  n,  1886  (Winnebago name). 

Potawatomi  of  Huron.  A  division  of  tho 
Potawatomi,  formerly  living  on  Huron 
r.,  in  8.  b.  Michigan.  They  participated 
in  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  Ohio,  Aug.  3, 
1795,  and  they  are  also  specially  men- 
tioned in  the  treaty  of  Detroit,  J»ov.  17, 
1807.  Their  number  has  been  small  from 
the  time  they  first  came  into  notice.  The 
population  given  in  1871  is  50;  in  1886, 
79;  in  1888,  the  last  enumeration,  77.  An 
itinerary  of  about  1770  (Mich.  Pion.  Coll., 
xiii,  49,  1889)  says  their  village  then  con- 
sisted of  six  large  cabins,  and  gives  the 
distance  from  Detroit  as  40  m.  By  1886 
these  Potawatomi  had  all  taken  lands 
in  severalty  and  had  become  citizens. 
When  the  Potawatomi  ceded  the  greater 
portion  of  their  lands  to  the  United  States 
and  moved  w.  of  the  Mississippi,  this 
band  and  some  of  the  tribe  living  in  In- 
diana refused  to  join  in  the  movement 
and  have  remained  on  their  early  home 
lands.  (c.  t.  ) 

Potawatomi  of  the  Wabash.  A  group  of 
Potawatomi  bands  having  their  villages 
on  the  headwaters  of  Tippecanoe  r.,  Ind. 
By  the  treaty  of  Chippewavnaung  (U.  S. 
Ind.  Treat.,  713,  1873)  th'ey  sold  their 
reserves  in  1836  and  agreed  to  remove 
within  two  years  across  the  Mississippi. 
They  were  the  bands  under  the  chiefs 
known  as  Ashkum,  Chechawkose,  Meno- 
quet,  Mota,  Kinkash,  Weesionas,  and 
Wesaw. 

Potchushatchi  (potcJnUua  'hatchet', 
hAtclii  *  stream ' ) .  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town  on  Hatchet  cr.,  probably  in  Coosa 
co.,  Ala. 

r.  578. 1854.   Po  caia  haoh  oha.-Ibid.  Po- 

1799),  Sketch,  50,  84, 
Hist.  Ala.,  II,  267, 


1851.  Potchus'-hatcai.  —  Gatschet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  I,  143, 1884. 

Po  te  b  ko  e  t .  An  Algonquian  tribe  or  band 
living  in  1700  on  the  n.  shore  of  Albe- 
marle sd.,  N.  C— Mooney,  Siouan  Tribea 
of  the  E.,  7,  1894. 

Fotic  (probably  an  equivalent  of  Abnaki 
and  Mohegan  J'oumtuchik,  'countrv  about 
the  falls' ).  A  Mechkentowoon  village  w. 
of  the  present  Athens,  Greene  co.,  N.  Y.  It 
was  temporarily  occupied  by  the  fugitive 
Pennacook  after  their  flight  from  New 
England  about  1676. 

Potateuck.— Ruttenber,  Ind.  Oeog.  Names,  173, 
1906.  Potatik.— Ibid.  Potdc— Ibid.  Potick.— Deed 
of  1678  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  Xlll,  545,  1881. 
Potik.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  86,  1872. 

Potlapigua.  Mentioned  by  Orozco  y 
Berra  (Ueog.,  58,  348.  1864)  as  a  division 
of  the  Pima  Alta,  inhabiting  the  region 
about  Babispe,  Baserac,  and  the  frontier, 
in  Sonora,  Mexico.  This  was  Opata  ter- 
ritory. Tho  name  was  also  applied  to 
their  prineii>al  settlement. 

Patlapiguai. — Hamv  in  Bull.  Soc.  d'Anthropolo- 
gie,  VI,  787,  map,  1883.  Potlapiguaa.— Mange  ( 1716) 
in  Doe.  Hist.  Alex.,  4th  s.,  I,  401, 1856. 

Potlas  (Pd'tlax).  A  gens  of  the  Nuhalk 
people,  a  Bellacoola  subdivision  of  the 
coast  of  British  Columbia. — Boas  in  7th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  3,  1891. 

Potlatch.  The  great  winter  ceremonials 
among  the  tribes  of  the  n.  Pacific  coast 
from  Oregon  to  Alaska.  The  word  has 
passed  into  popular  speech  along  the  N.  W. 
coast  from  the  Chinook  jargon,  into  which 
it  was  adopted  from  the  Nootka  word 
patshatl,  'giving,'  or  'a  gift.' 

Although  varying  considerably  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  coast,  these  potlatches 
were  mainly  marked,  as  the  name  implies, 
by  the  givingawayof  quantities  of  goods, 
commonly  blankets.  The  giver  some- 
times went  so  far  as  to  strip  himself  of 
nearly  every  possession  except  his  house, 
but  he  obtained  an  abundant  reward,  in 
his  own  estimation,  in  the  respect  with 
which  his  fellow -townsmen  afterward 
regarded  him,  and  when  others  "pot- 
latched"  he,  in  tunij  received  a  share  of 
their  property  with  interest,  so  that  po- 
tentially ho  was  richer  than  before. 
During  the  festival  in  which  the  gifts  were 
made,  houses  and  carved  poles  were  raised, 
chiefs'  children  were  initiated  into  the 
secret  societies,  their  ears,  noses,  and  lips 
were  pierced  for  ornaments,  and  sales  of 
copper  plates,  which  figured  prominently 
in  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the 
people  of  this  region,  took  place.  Among 
the  Haida,  children  were  then  tattooed. 
All  was  accompanied  with  dancing,  sing- 
ing, and  feasting.  Consult  Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  for  1895.  See  Fasting,  Feasts, 
Hospitality.  (  j.  r.  s. ) 

Potoaahee*.  A  division  of  the  Salish 
mentioned  by  Lewis  and  Clark  as  resid- 
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ing  in  1804  on  the  coast  of  Washington, 
n.  w.  of  the  Klumaitnmsh.  They  num- 
bered 200  people,  in  10  houses. 
Potoaaheea.— Lewix  and  Clark  Exped..  n.  119, 1814. 
Potoaaha— Oris.  Jour.  LewU  and  Clark,  VI,  70, 
1905  (abo  Potoash'a,  p.  118). 

Potoltuc.  A  Chumashan  village  w.  of 
Pueblo  de  las  Canoas  (San  Buenaven- 
tura), Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  in  1542. — Ca- 
brillo,  Narr.  (1542),  in  Smith,  Colec. 
Doc  Fla.,  181,  1857. 

Potomac.  An  Indian  town,  the  name 
of  which,  when  heard  by  the  discoverers 
and  first  explorers  of  the  river,  was  sup- 
posed by  them  to  be  that  of  the  stream, 
anil  was  erroneously  written  Patowomek. 
This  town  was  situated  about  55  m.  in  a 
straight  line  from  Chesapeake  bay,  on  a 
peninsula,  in  what  is  now  Stafford  co., 
Va.,  formed  by  Potomac  r.  and  Potomac 
cr.  It  was  the  principal  residence  of  a 
werowance  who  is  said  to  have  been  as 
powerful  as  Powhatan,  but  whose  name 
has  not  been  preserved.  On  his  return 
from  a  visit  to  Powhatan's  son,  Parahunt 
('One  who  misses  his  aim,'  otherwise 
called  Tanx  Powhatan,  or  'The  lesser 
Powhatan'),  this  werowance  was  accom- 
panied by  Henry  Spelman,  once  inter- 
preter to  the  Jamestown  colony,  who  took 
the  occasion  now  offered  him  to  escape 
from  the  bondage  into  which  he  had  been 
sold  to  Parahunt  by  Capt  Johm  Smith. 
Spelman,  in  his  Relation  of  Virginia  (co. 
1613),  styles  his  new  master  "King  Pato- 
mecke"  and  his  people  the  "Patomeck." 

The  word  Patomeck  ( Patdmtk)  is  a  ver- 
bal noun  meaning'  something  brought,' 
and,  as  a  designation  for  a  place,  may 


marian  has  proposed  the  name  of  "gerun- 
dives," are  found  only  in  the  eastern 
Algonouian  dialects.  They  are  formed 
from  both  transitive  ana  intransitive 
verbs  by  suffixing  thereto,  after  a  slight 
change  in  the  termination,  the  syllable 
-mil;  -mid',  or  -rnU;  according  to  dialect. 
Thus,  in  Abnaki,  from  bagtuitun,  'he 
cooks  it,*  is  formed  IxigimtuviM,  'some- 
thing cooked;'  from  tMk?*dirftun,  'he ig- 
nites with  it,'  tmktodwftvnilk,  'with  what 
is  ignited'  (a  match.)  In  Natick,  from 
ttvmfimi,  'he descends,'  is  formed  vvmfo- 
simftk,  *a  descent.'  In  Delaware,  from 
undiiptoneu,  'he  speaks  favorably,'  is 
formed  wulaptoudtnlk,  'good tidings.'  In 
like  manner,  from  iHiton,  'he  brings  it,' 
is  formed  jwt'nmk,  'what  is  brought.' 

The  town  so  called  may  have  been  the 
place  to  which  the  tribes  along  the  river 
and  in  its  vicinity  brought  the  tribute 
which  was  expected  from  them  by  the 
werowance  of  the  country.  (w.  b.  o). 
Patoroek. — Religion  in  Va.,  by  R.  G.,  quoted  by 
Hart.  Am.  Hi.xt.  told  by  Contemt«>rarit*s«,  1, 294, 1902. 
Potomac  — Martin,  N.  C.  r.  97,  lf<29.  Potomeack.— 
White  (co.  1631),  Relatio  Itincris.  83. 1874. 


An  important  tribe  of  the 
Powhatan  confederacy,  formerly  occupy- 
ing the  s.  bank  of  Potomac  r.,  in  Stafford 
and  King  George  cos.,  Va.  In  1608  they 
numbered  about  800.  Their  principal 
village  bore  the  same  name.  The  Conoy 
stated  in  1600  that  they  were  among 
those  over  whom  the  Potomac  chief  at 
one  time  had  dominion  (Maryland 
Archives,  Proc.  Council,  1636-67,  403, 
1885). 

Patamnck.— De  la  Warre  (1611)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe. 
Coll.,  4th  ».,  IX.  6,  1871  (the  chief).  Patawoe- 
nicke.— Writer  of  1649,  it>id  ,  2d  8.,  ix,  110,  1822. 
Patawomeck.  —  Smith  (1629),  Va.,  II,  39,  repr. 
1S19.    Patawomekea— Ibid.,   I,  Patomacs  — 

Thompson  quoted  by  JetYervwi,  Note*,  277,  lv.>.">. 
Patowamack  —  Drake.  Bk.  Ind.s.,  bk.  4,  17,  IMS. 
Patowmeck  —  .Man  (ciu  1640)  in  Rep.  on  the  Lino 
between  Va.  aim  Md.,  1*73.  Patowomacka.— Bou- 
dinot.  Star  in  the  West,  128,  1816.  Patowomeek.— 
Harris,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  1, 839, 1706.  Patowomek.— 
Simons  in  Smith  (1629).  Va.,  L  177,  repr.  1819. 
Pattawomekea.—  Smith.,  Ibid.,  135.  Petawomeek.— 
Harris  Voy.  and  Trav.,  M2,  1705.  Potomack  In- 
diana.—Philadelphia  treatv  (1701)  quoted  bv 
Proud,  Penn.,  I,  431,  1797.    Potowmack  —  Md.  pat- 

Strachey  (co. 


ent(163->).ihiil..,ii7.' 
1612),  Va.,  38,  1849. 


Fotopaco  (Poffytakw,  equivalent  of 
saehuset  pot&pagw,  Abnaki  podib&yw, 
'bay,' 'cove').  A  villageon  the  left  bank 
of  Potomac  r.,  in  Charles  co.,  Md.,  w.  of 
Port  Tobacco,  the  name  of  which  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Indian  word.  About  1042 
the  Jesuit  mission  was  removed  to  that 
place  from  Piscataway,  and  the  village 
then  contained  130  converts.  It  was  ex- 
tinct in  1722. 

Portobaoco.— Writer  of  1642,  Relatio  Itinerifl,  82, 
1*74.  Porto  Back.— Rozmuti,  Md.,  II,  468,  1837. 
Portobacke.  Man  (CO.  1640)  In  Rep.  on  Line  be- 
tween Va.  and  Md.,  1873.  Portobaco  —  Hemnan, 
map(1670),  ibid.  Port Tabago.— Beverley. Va.,  199, 
1722.   Potapaoo.-Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr. 

Potoyanti.  A  band,  probably  Moquel- 
umnan,  formerly  living  about  the  head- 
waters of  Tuolumne,  Merced,  and  Mari- 
posa rs. ,  central  Cal.  During  the  mission 
period  they  were  neophytes  of  Dolores 
mission,  and  prior  to  1851  were  placed 
by  United  States  authorities  on  a  reserve 
between  the  Tuolumne  and  the  Merced. 
There  were  110  of  them  on  Fresno  reserve 
in  1861. 

Pota  achea  — Rancroft,  Nat.  Race*.  I,  455,  1874. 
Potoachoa  —Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8.  I860. 
Potoanciee.— Lewis  In  Ind.  Aff.  Hep.  1*56, 252. 1*57. 
Potoenciea  -Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  219,  1861.  Potoyan- 

•  )in  8cn.  Ex.  Doe.  4.  32d 
Po-to-yan-ti.— Johnston 
CotiK' ..  1st  so.ss..  22,  1852. 
Po  to  yan  to  —Barbour  (1852^,  op.  clt.,  252.  Poto- 
yau  to -M.  Kee  ct  al.  (1851).  Ibid.,  74-  Po-toy- 
en-tre.-Wewells  (1*63)  in  H.  R.  Kx.  Doc.  76,  34th 
Cong.,  3d  seas.,  80, 1857. 

Pot  re.  Mentioned  by  Juan  de  Ofiate  as 
a  pueblo  of  the  Jemez  (q.  v.)  in  New 
Mexico  in  1598.  The  name  has  not  been 
identified  with  the  native  name  of  any 
mined  settlement  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
present  Jemez. 

hjwggjjatenBflS)  In  Doc Ined., xn,  114, 1871. 


roioencira.— inn.  am.  lie] 
tea.-Barl»uret  al.  (18.51) 
Conjr..  si»oe.  hewi.,69. 1863. 
in  Sen.  Kx.  Doe.  61.  82d  C 
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Potrero  (a  Spanish  word  with  several 
meanings,  here  referring  to  pasture 
ground).  A  Luiseflo  village  in  San  Diego 
co.,  a.  Cal.;  pop.  177  in  1865.  The  name 
was  subsequently  given  to  a  reservation  of 
8,329. 12  acres  of* allotted  land,  75  m.  from 
Mission  Tule  River  agency,  on  which  were 
situated  the  settlements  of  La  J oya  and  La 
Piche,  containi ng 225  people.  In  1905  the 
Potrero  re.*,  was  consolidated  with  that  of 
Morongo,  in  Riversideco.,Cal.,  under  the 
San  Jacinto  superintendency. 
PoU.  See  Receptacles. 
Pottery.  Many  of  the  more  cultured 
American  tribes  were  skilful  potters. 
The  Peruvians  are  generally  regarded  as 
having  taken  the  lead  in  this  art,  but  the 
Colombians,  Central  Americans,  and 
Mexicans  were  not  far  behind,  and  some 
excellent  work  was  done  also  in  Brazil 
and  Argentina.  Within  the  area  of  the 
United  States  the  art  had  made  very  con- 
siderable advance  in  two  culture  centers — 
the  Pueblo  region  of  the  8.  W.  and  the 
great  mound  province  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  ana  the  Gulf  states.  Over 
the  remainder  of  North  America,  n. 
of  Mexico,  the  potter's  art  was  limited 
to  the  making  of  rude  utensils  or  was 
practically  unknown.  The  Pueblo  tribes 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  adjacent  tribes  to  lesser  ex- 
tent, still  practise  the  art  in  its  aboriginal 
form,  ana  the  Cherokee  and  Catawba 
of  North  and  South  Carolina  have  not 
yet  ceased  to  manufacture  utensils  of 
clay,  although  the  shapes  have  l>een  much 
modified  by  contact  with  the  whites. 
The  Choctaw  of  Mississippi  and  the  Man- 
dan  of  the  mid- 
dle Missouri  val- 
ley have  but  re- 
cently abandoned 
the  art. 

It  has  been  ob- 
served that  pot- 
tery is  not  among 
the  earlier  arts 
practised  by 
primitive  peo- 
ples. With  nom- 
ads it  is  not  avail- 
able because  of 
the  fragility  of  the  utensils,  but  sedentary 
life  encourages  its  development.  Among 
the  more  primitive  peoples  stone-boiling 
in  baskets  and  in  bark  and  wooden  ves- 
sels was  and  is  practised,  and  even  with 
some  fully  sedentary  tribes,  as  those  of 
the  N.  W.  coast,  these  vessels  have  not  yet 
been  replaced  by  earthenware.  The  in- 
troduction or  rise  of  the  potter'sart  among 
primitive  peoples  is  believed  to  corre- 
spond somewhat  closely  with  the  initial 
stages  of  barbarism;  but  this  idea  must 
be  liberally  interpreted,  as  some  tribes 
well  advanced  toward  higher  barbarism 
are  without  it 


CmCmoku  POT  with  iTUlf  Dt- 
M(«MT  I J  IK. 


The  clay  used  was  mixed  with  various 
tempering  ingredients,  such  as  sand  or 
pulverized  stone,  potsherds,  and  shells; 
the  shapes  were  extremely  varied  and  gen- 
erally were  worked  out  by  the  hand,  aided 
by  simple  modeling  tools.  The  building 
of  the  vessel,  the  principal  product  of  the 
potter's  art  varied  with  the  different 
tribes.  Usually  a  bit  of  the  clay  was 
shaped  into  a  disk  for  the  Imse,  and  the 
w  alls  were  carried  up  by  adding  strips  of 
clay  until  the  rim 
was  reached. 
When  the  strips 
were  long  they 
were  carried 
around  as  a  spiral 
coil.  Astheheight 
increased  the  clay 
was  allowed  to  set 
sufficiently  to  suj>- 
port  the  added 
weight  The 
Pueblo  potters,  to 
facilitate  the  work 
of  modeling. 

sometimes  placed'  the  incipient  vessel  in 
a  shallow  "basket,  or  upon  the  bottom 
fragment  of  an  old  vessel,  or,  as  for  ex- 
ample the  Zufii,  upon  a  specially  made 
dish.  As  a  rule,  the  baking  was  done 
in  open  or  smothered  fires  or  in  ex- 
tremely crude  furnaces,  and  the  paste 
remained  comparatively  soft.  In  Cen- 
tral America  a  variety  of  ware  was  made 
with  hard  paste  somewhat  resembling 
our  stoneware.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
markable aptness  of  the  Americans  in 
this  art,  and  their  great  skill  in  modeling, 
they  had  not  achieved  the  wheel,  nor  had 
they  fully  mastered  the  art  of  glazing. 


MAM  DAN  POT.      HtiGMT  7 1  IN. 


Roturra  umd  in  Ocoomtino  Eaatmcnwahl  (riito*atk>n) 

In  New  Mexico  ami  Arizona  a  variety  of 
pottery  is  found  on  deserted  village  sites 
Bhowing  rather  crude  decorative  designs 
executed  in  a  medium  usually  of  brownish 
and  greenish  hues  having  the  effec  t  of  a 
glaze,  and  while  the  nature  of  the  mixture 
is  not  well  known,  chemical  examination 
shows  that  in  some  cases  at  least  this  is  a 
salt  glaze.  Women  were  the  potters,  and 
the  product  consisted  mainly  of  v«a 
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for  household  use.  although  the  most  cul- 
tured  tribes  made  and  decorated  vases 
for  excluwvely  ceremonial  purposes.  In 
some  communities  a  wide  range  of  articles 


San  Juaa  Pvcm.0  woman  PoliAhimo  a  towi 


was  made,  the  plastic  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial having  leu  to  the  shaping  of  many 
fanciful  forum  Florida  hurial  mounds 
contain  many  rudely  shaped  vessels,  often 


PADDLE   STAMPS   FOR  DECORATINO  POTTERY.      (1,  FlOUAl*  CUT 

m  wooo,  Cmiroku;      cono  Covtmo  (rmtooatio*) 

toy-like,  liesides  other  artic  les  of  clay  in 
great  variety,  manifestly  intended  as  mor- 
tuary offerings  and  not" to  serve  any  prac- 
tical end  (Moore). 


The  ornamentation  of  vases  included 
the  modeling  of  various  life  forms  in  the 
round  and  in  relief,  and  incising,  im- 
printing, and  stamping  designs  of  many 
kinds  in  the  soft  clay.  The  more  advanced 
potters  employed  color  in  surface  finish 
and  in  executing  various  designs.  The 
designs  were  often  geometric  and  primi- 
tive in  type,  hut  in  many  sections  life 
forms  were  introduced  in  great  variety 
and  profusion,  and  these  were  no  doubt 
often  symbolic,  having  definite  relation 


MODERN  JUKI  OLLAS 


to  the  use  of  the  object,  ceremonial  or 
otherwise.  Unbroken  examples  of  earth- 
enware are  preserved  mainly  through 
burial  with  the  dead,  and  the  numerous 
specimens  in  our  collections  were  obtained 
mainly  from  burial  places.  On  inhabited 
sites  the  vessels  are  usually  broken,  but 
even  in  this  form  they  are  of  great  value 
to  the  archeologist  for  the  reason  that 
they  contain  markings  or  other  features 
peculiar  to  the  tribes  concerned  in  their 
manufacture. 


ZUNI  DECORATING  WITH  DEMONS  IN  COLOR.      BMM  Pi  R».  ) 

The  ancient  potters  of  the  Pueblo 
country  excelleu  those  of  the  historic 
period  in  the  quality  and  beauty  of  their 
ware,  as  in  Tusayan,  and  some  varieties 
are  without  a  rival  in  the  art  k.  of  the 
valley  of  Mexico.  We  hero  recognize 
numerous  groups  of  products  representing 
different  communities,  tril>es,  or  groups 
of  tribes,  but  there  is  a  general  resem- 
blance throughout  in  form,  material, 
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method  of  manufacture,  and  ornament  of  life  forms — men,  beasts,  birds,  and 

This  is  true  of  the  pottery  of  the  present  fishes;  and  the  grotesque  was  much  af- 

tribes;  the  ware  of  the  Zufii,  for  example,  fee  ted.    Aside  from  plastic  etubellish- 

although  having  a  family  resemblance  to  men t ,  the  vases  were  decorated  in  color, 

the  wares  of  the  Hopi,  the  Acoma,  the  Sia,  and  more   especially  in  incised  and 

and  the  Cochiti,  is  readily  distinguished  stamped  designs,  those  on  the  Gulf  coast 

from  them.    Apparently  the  most  primi-  presenting  slight  suggestions  of  the  infiu- 


tive  pottery  of 
the  region  is  the 
coiled  ware, 
which  is  built  up 
of  strips  of  clay 
so  coiled  and  in- 
dented as  to  give 
the  effect  of  bas- 
ketry. Thisand 
the  white  ware 
with  decorations 
in  black  lines 
and  figures  are 
apparently  con- 
nected more  es- 
pecially with  the 
cliff-dwelling 
period  (see  Cliff' 
dwelling*).  The 
beautiful  poly- 
chrome vases  of 
the  ancient  LI  opi 
of  Arizona  are 
the  most  artistic  of  northern  ceramic 
products.  They  are  well  illustrated  by 
collections  from  the  ancient  sites  of 
Homolobi,  Sikyatki,  and  Shongopovi 
(Fewkes). 

The  tribes  of  the  plains  did  not  prac- 
tice the  art  save  in  its  simplest  forms,  but 


enec  of  the  semi- 
civ  i  1  i  i  e  d  cul- 
tures  of  Yuca- 
tan, Mexico,  and 
the  West  Indies. 
The  potterv  of 
the  tribes  o?  the 
n.  Atlantic  states 
Jim  I  Canada  con- 
sists mainly  of 
simple  culinary 
utensils,  mostly 
round  or  conical 
bodied  bowls 
ami  pots  deco- 
ra te< I  with  angu- 
lar incised  lines 
and  textile  im- 
rintings.  The 


jirm 
best 


ZUM.     BUILDING  AND  SMOOTHING  PROCESSES 


examples 
are  recovered 
from  burial 
places  in  central- 
southern  New  York  and  northern  Pennsyl- 
vania—the region  occupied  from  t  he  earli- 
est times  by  the  Iroquois.  The  clay  tobacco 


a  b 

MOUND  WARE.    a.  Wisconsin;  Hiioht  •«  in.  '>•  south  Carolina; 

HIIOHT  4  IN. 

pipes  of  this  section  are  unusually  inter- 
esting, and  display  decided  skill  in  mod- 
eling, although  this  work  has  been  in- 


2UM  FIRING  EARTHENWARE.      ( SANTA  FE  RY.  ' 

the  ancient  tribes  of  the  middle  and  1<  »wer 
Mississippi  valley  and  the  Gulf  states 
were  excellent  potters.  The  forms  of  the 
vessels  and  the  styles  of  decoration  are 
exceedingly  varied,  and  indicate  a  re- 
markable predilection  for  the  modeling 


MOUND  WANE,  ARKANSAS.    MClOMT  10  IN. 

fluenced  to  some  extent  by  the  presence 
of  the  whites  (Holmes).    The  practical 
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ANCIENT  POEOLO  COILED  WARE. 


absence  of  pottery  from  the  Pacific  states 
and  British  Columbia  is  noteworthy. 
The  few  rude  vessels  found  in  central  and 
southern  Cali- 
fornia are  be- 
lieved to  be  of 
somewhat  late 
origin,  and  may 
be  due  to  the 
influence  of  the 
Pueblo  tribes 
on  the  e.  The 
principal  earth- 
en relics  of  well- 
determined  an- 
tiquity are  clay 
pellets,  prolialh- 
ly  intended  for 
use  in  slings,  labret-like  forms,  l>eads, 
etc.,  obtained  from  mounds  in  the  San 
Joaouin  valley 
(Holmes).  Ac- 
cordingtoCulin, 
clav  pellets  are 
still  used  by  the 
Pomo  with  the 
sling  for  hunting 
birds.  The  early 
and  verv  general 
use  of  "basketry 
and  of  stone  ves- 
sels in  this  re- 
gion may  have 
operated  to  re- 
tard the  devel- 
opment of  the  potter's  art.  N.  of  the 
Canadian  boundary  conditions  were  not 
favorable  to  the 
development  of 
this  art,  al- 
though speci- 
mens of  rude 
earthenware  are 
obtained  from 
mounds  and 
other  sites  in 
New  Brunswick 
( Matthew  and 
K  a  i  n  ) ,  the 
takes  provinces 
(Boyle),  the 
Bed  r.  country  (Montgomery),  and  in 
Alaska  as  far  as  Pt  Barrow  (Murdoch). 

Nelson  describes  the 
manufacture  of  pot- 
tery at  St  Michael, 
on  Norton  sd.,  and 
1  lough  mentions  the 
occurrence  of  earth- 
enware lamps  in  the 
Yukon  valley  and  on 
St  Lawrence  id.  See 
Art,  Ornament. 
Consult  Abbott, 
Prim.  Indus.,  1881; 
Beps.  Ontario,  1888-1907; 
Bull.  N.  Y.  State  Mus. ; 


b 

II,  HIKJXT  1t  in  ,  t>i  MCMMT  t  is. 


MOUND  WAKE, 


NO«TH  CUKOUHA- 

*i  in.  ; 


IROCJUOIS,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Cushing  in  4th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1886;  Del- 
lenbaugh,  North  Americans  of  Yester- 
day, 1901;  Evers  in  Cont,  St  Louis  Acad. 

Sd.,  pt.  i,  1880; 
Fewkes  (1)  in 
17th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1898,  (2)  in 
22d  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  19011;  Foster, 
Prehist.  Races, 
1878;  Fowke, 
Archieol.  Hist. 
Ohio,  1902;  Har- 
rington in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  x,  no. 
4,  1908;  Harri- 
son in  Proc.  and 
Coll.  Wyoming 
Hist,  and  Geol.  Soc.,  1886;  Holmes  (1) 
in  Bull.  Geog.  and  Geol.  Surv.  Terr.,  it, 

no.  1,  1876 
in  3d  Rep.  B 
E.,  1884,  (3) 
4th  Rep.  B. 
E.,  1886,  (4) 
20th  Rep.  B. 
E.,  1903;  Hough 
in  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.  1901,  1902; 
C.  C.  Jones, 
Antiq.So.  Inds., 
1873;  J.  Jones  in 
S  m  i  t  h  s  o  n  . 
Cont.,  xxn, 
1876;  Matthew 
in  Bull.  Nat.  Hist.  8oc.  New  Brunswick, 
no.  3,  1884;  Matthew  and  Kain,  ibid., 

v,  no.  23,  1905; 
Mills  in  Ohio 
Archfeol.  and 
Hist.  Quar., 
xm,  no.  2,  1904; 
Moore,  various 
reports  on  ex- 
plorations, in 
J  our.  Acad.  Nat. 
Sci.  Phila., 
1  894-1  908; 
Moorehead, 
Prehist,  I  in  pis., 
1900;  Morgan, 
Murdoch  in  11th 


l(2) 
A. 

in 

A. 

in 

A. 


CORD  AND  NET  DECORATION 
''.  HCMIMT  al  IN. 


O.  HIIOMT 


IROQUOU,  VERMONT 


League  Iroq.,  1904; 


E8KJMO,  ALASKA,  (nEL«On) 


Ann.  Archieol. 
Beauchamp  in 


ANCIENT  HOP1   POLYCHROME  WARE 


Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1894;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep. 
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B.  A.  E.,  1899;  Nordcnskiold,  Cliff  Dwell- 
ers of  the  Mesa  Verde,  1893;  Putnam  in 
Peabody  Mns.  Reps.;  Read  and  Whittle- 
sey in  Ohio  Centen.  Rep.,  1877;  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  i-vi,  1851-57;  Squier 
and  Davis  in 
Smithson.  Cont, 
i,  1848;  J.  Steven- 
son (1)  in  2d  Rep. 


mound  vases;  human  foams.  mkmiu; 

6,  Ml«»OU<li;  MflOMT  »4  IN. 


HtlOlT 


In. 


B.  A.  E.,  1883,  (2)  in  3d  Rep.  B.  A.  R, 
1884;  M.  C.  Stevenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1894;  Stiten,  Economies  of  the  Iro- 
quois, V.m;  Thomas  in  12th  Rep.  B.  A. 
K.,  1894;  Thruston,  Antiq.  Tenn.,  1897; 


ANCIENT  PUEBLO  WAHE  ;  DESIGNS  IN  BLACK  ON  WHITE  GROUND 

H««MT  8  IN.  ;   hi  HllQNT  ■  IN. 

Will  and  Spinden  in  Peabody  Mus.  Pa- 

Jere,  in,  no.  4,  1906;  Willoughby  (1)  in 
our.  Am.  Folk-lore,  x,  no.  36, 1897,  (2)  in 
Putman  Mem.  Vol.,  1909;  Wyman  in 
Mem.  Peabody  Acad.  Sci.,  I,  no.  4, 1875. 

(w.  II.  h.) 
Pottery  Hill.  The  local  name  of  a  pre- 
historic pueblo  ruin,  oval  in  shape,  meas- 
uring 228  by  150  ft,  situated  on  the  n. 
side  of  the  Salt  and  Little  Colorado  r. 
watershed,  in  the  White  mts.,  near  Lin- 
den, Navajo  co.,  Ariz. — Hough  in  Nat. 
Mus.  Rep.  1901,  297,  1903. 


Potzuyo  ( Po~tzu~ye).  A  prehistoric  pue- 
blo of  the  Tewa,  on  a  mesa  w.  of  the  Rio 
Grande  in  n.  New  Mexico,  between  San 
Ildefonso  pueblo  on  the  n.  and  the  Rito 
de  los  Fnjoles  on  the  b.— Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  78,  1892. 

Poaches.    See  lings,  Receptacle*. 

Pouxouoma.  A  former  Costanoan  vil- 
lage, said  to  have  been  connected  with 
San  Juan  Bautista  mission,  Cal. — Engel- 
hardt,  Franc,  in  Cal..  398,  1897. 

Powcomonet  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank  of 
Rappahannock  r.,in  Richmond  co.,Va. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Powell.    See  Osceola. 

Poweshiek  (properly  Pdwlshlk",  'he who 
si  lakes  [something]  off  [  himself], '  a  mas- 
culine proper  name  in  the  Bear  chin,  the 
ruling  clan  of  the  Foxes).  A  Fox  t  hief 
at  the  period  of  the  Black  Hawk  war  in 
1832.  It  was  he,  rather  than  Keokuk,  to 
whom  was  due  the  weakening  of  Black 
Hawk's  fighting  power.  The  tie  which 
held  together  the  Sauk  and  Foxes  had  for 
Borne  time  been  growing  weak,  and  when 
Kwaskwatnia,  a  subordinate  Sauk  chief, 
ceded  away  the  Rock  River  country  in 
Illinois,  without  the  knowledge  or  con- 
sent of  the  rest  of  the  people,  Poweshiek 
with  most  of  the  Foxes  withdrew  from 
the  others  and  crossed  the  Mississippi  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  Davenport, 
Iowa.  When  the  fighting  began  they 
were  joined  here  by  Keokuk  and  the 
fleeing  Sauk,  and  later  also  by  the  de- 
feated hostiles,  to  whom  they  gave  pro- 
tection. Poweshiek  died  in  Kansas.  In 
behalf  of  his  tribe  he  signed  the  treaty 
of  Ft  Armstrong,  Rock  Island/ 111.,  Sept. 
21,  1832;  treaties  made  in  the  same  local- 
ity, Sept.  27  and  28,  1836;  Washington, 
Oct,  21,  1837;  and  Sac  and  Fox  agency, 
Iowa,  Oct.  11,  1842.  A  county  of  Iowa 
takes  its  name  from  him.  (w.  j.  ) 

Powhatan  (Southern  Renape panni'tan, 
'falls  in  a  current'  of  water. — Gerard). 
A  confederacy  of  Virginian  Algonquian 
tribes.  Their  territory  included  the  tide- 
water section  of  Virginia  from  the  Po- 
tomac s.  to  the  divide  between  James  r. 
and  AlU'inarle  sd.,  and  extended  into 
the  interior  as  far  as  the  falls  of  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  alxmt  Frederieksburg  and 
Richmond.  They  also  occupied  the  Vir- 
ginia counties  b.  of  Chesapeake  bav  and 
possibly  included  some  tribes  in  lower 
Maryland.  In  the  piedmont  region  w. 
of  them  were  the  hostile  Monacan  and 
Manahoac,  while  on  the  s.  were  the 
Chowanoc,  Nottoway,  and  Meherrin  of 
Iroquoian  stock.  Although  little  is  known 
in  regard  to  the  language  of  these  tribes, 
it  is  believed  they  were  more  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  Delawares  than  to  any  of  the 
northern  or  more  westerly  tribes,  and 
were  derived  either  from  them 
the  same  stem.    Brinton,  in  his 
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arrangement,  placed  them  between  the 
Delawares  and  Nanticoke  on  one  side 
and  the  Pamptico  on  the  other. 

When  first  known  the  Powhatan  had 
nearly  200  villages,  more  than  160  of 
which  are  named  by  Capt  John  Smith 
on  his  map.  The  Powhatan  tribes  were 
visited  by  some  of  the  earliest  explorers 
of  the  period  of  the  discovery,  and  in 
1570  the  Spaniards  established  among 
them  a  Jesuit  mission,  which  had  but  a 
brief  existence.  Fifteen  years  later  the 
southern  tribes  were  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  English  settlers  at  Roanoke 
id.,  but  little  was  known  of  them  until 
the  establishment  of  the  Jamestown  set 
tlement  in  1607.  The  Indians  were 
generally  friendly  until  driven  to  hostil- 
ity by  the  exactions  of  the  whites,  when 
petty  warfare  ensued  until  peace  was 
brought  about  through  the  marriage  of 
Powhatan's  daughter  to  John  Rolfe,  an 
Englishman.  (See  Pocahontas).  A  few 
years  later  the  Indians  were  thinned  by 
jiestilence.  and  in  1618  Powhatan  died 
and  left  the  government  to  Opechanca- 
nough.  The  confederacy  seems  to  have 
been  of  recent  origin  at  the  period  of 
Powhatan's  succession,  as  it  then  included 
but  7  of  the  so-called  tribes  besides  his 
own,  all  the  others  having  been  con- 
quered by  himself  during  his  lifetime. 

Opechancanough  was  the  deadly  foe  of 
the  whites,  and'  at  once  began  secret 
preparations  for  a  general  uprising.  On 
Mar.  22.  1622,  a  simultaneous  attack 
was  made  along  the  whole  frontier,  in 
which  347  of  the  English  were  killed  iu 
a  few  hours,  and  every  settlement  was 
destroyed  excepting  those  immediately 
around  Jamestown,  where  the  whites  had 
been  warned  in  time.  As  soon  as  the 
English  could  recover  from  the  li  ret 
shock,  a  war  of  extermination  was  begun 
against  the  Indians.  It  was  ordered 
that  three  expeditions  should  be  under- 
taken yearly  against  them  in  order  that 
they  might  have  no  chance  to  plant 
their  corn  or  build  their  wigwams,  and 
the  commanders  were  forbidden  to  make 

Caee  upon  any  terms  whatever.  A 
rge  number  of  Indians  were  at  one 
time  induced  to  return  to  their  homes  by 
promises  of  peace,  but  all  were  massacred 
in  t  heir  villages  and  their  houses  burned. 
The  ruse  was  attempted  a  second  time, 
but  was  unsuccessful.  The  war  went  on 
for  14  years,  until  both  sides  were  ex- 
hausted, when  peace  was  made  in  16.16. 
The  greatest  battle  was  fought  in  1625 
at  Pamunkey,  where  Gov.  Wvatt  de- 
feated nearly  1,000  Indians  and  burned 
their  village,  the  principal  one  then  ex- 
isting. 

Peace  lasted  until  1 611,  when  the  Indians 
were  aroused  by  new  encroachments  of 
the  whites,  and  Opechancanough,  then 
an  aged  man,  organized  another  general 


attack,  which  he  led  in  person.  In  a 
single  day  500  whites  were  killed,  but 
after  about  a  year  the  old  chief  was  taken 
and  shot  By  his  death  the  confederacy 
was  broken  up,  and  the  tribes  made  sepa- 
rate treaties  of  peace  and  were  put  upon 
reservations,  wnich  were  constantly  re- 
duced in  size  by  sale  or  by  confiscation 
upon  slight  pretense.  About  1656  the 
Cherokee  from  the  mountains  invaded 
the  lowlands.  The  Pamunkey  chief  with 
100  of  his  men  joined  the  whites  in  re- 
sisting the  invasion,  but  they  were  almost 
all  killed  in  a  desperate  battle  on  Shocco 
cr.,  Richmond.  In  1669  a  census  of  the 
Powhatan  tribes  showed  528  warriors, 
or  about  2,100  souls,  still  surviving,  the 
Wicocomoco  being  then  the  largest  tribe, 
with  70  warriors,  while  the  Pamunkey 
had  become  reduced  to  50. 

In  1675  some  Conestoga,  driven  by 
the  Iroquois  from  their  country  on  the 
Susquehanna,  entered  Virginia  and  com- 
mitted depredations.  The  Virginian 
tribes  were  accused  of  these  act*,  and 
several  unauthorized  expeditions  were  led 
against  them  by  Nathaniel  Bacon,  a  num- 
ber of  Indians  being  killed  and  villages 
destroyed.  The  Indians  at  last  gathered 
in  a  fort  near  Richmond  and  made  prep- 
arations for  defense.  In  Aug.,  1676, 
the  fort  was  stormed,  and  men,  women, 
and  children  were  massacred  by  the 
whites.  The  adjacent  stream  was  after- 
ward known  as  Bloody  run  from  this  cir- 
cumstance. The  scattered  survivors  asked 
peace,  which  was  granted  on  condition  of 
an  annual  tribute  from  each  village.  In 
1722  a  treaty  was  made  at  Albany  by 
which  the  Iroquois  agreed  to  cease  their 
attacks  upon  the  Powhatan  tribes,  who 
were  represented  at  the  conference  by 
four  chiefs.  Iroquois  hostility  antedated 
the  settlement  of  Virginia.  With  the 
treaty  of  Albany  the  history  of  the  Pow- 
hatan tribes  practically  ceased,  and  the 
remnants  of  the  confederacy  dwindled 
silently  to  final  extinction.  About  1705 
Beverley  had  described  them  as  "almost 
wasted.  They  then  had  12  villages,  8  of 
which  were  on  the  Eastern  Bhore,  the 
onlvoneof  consequence  being  Pamunkey, 
with  alwut  1508ouls.  Those  on  the  East- 
ern shore  remained  until  1831,  when  the 
few  surviving  individuals,  having  become 
so  much  mixed  with  negro  blood  as  to  be 
hardly  distinguishable,  were  driven  off 
during  the  excitement  caused  by  the  slave 
rising  under  Nat  Turner.  Some  of  them 
had  previously  joined  the  Nanticoke. 
Jefferson's  statement,  in  his  Notes  on 
Virginia,  regarding  the  number  and  con- 
dition of  the  Powhatan  remnant  in  1785, 
are  very  misleading.  He  represents  them 
as  reduced  to  the  Pamunkey  and  Matta- 
pony,  making  altogether  only  about  15 
men,  much  mixed  with  negro  blood,  and 
only  a  few  of  the  older  ones  preserving 
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the  language.  The  fact  is  that  the  de- 
scendants of  the  old  confederacy  must 
then  have  numbered  not  far  from  1,000, 
in  several  tribal  bands,  with  a  consider- 
able percentage  still  speaking  the  lan- 
guage. They  now  number  altogether 
about  700,  including  the  Chickahominy, 
Nandsemond,  Pamunkey,  and  Mattapony 
.  v.),  with  several  smaller  bands, 
enry  Spelman,  who  was  prisoner  among 
the  Powhatan  for  some  time,  now  in  the 
house  of  one  chief  and  then  in  that  of 
another,  mentions  several  interesting  cus- 
toms. The  priests,  he  says,  shaved  the 
right  side  of  the  head,  leaving  a  little 
lock  at  the  ear,  and  some  of  them  had 
beards.  The  common  people  pulled  out 
the  hairs,  of  the  beard  as  fast  as  they 
grew.  They  kept  the  hair  on  the  right 
side  of  the  head  cut  short,  "that  it 
might  not  hinder  them  by  flappinge 
about  their  bowstringe  when  they  draw 
it  to  shoott;  but  on  ye  other  side  they 
let  it  grow  and  haue  a  long  locke  hang- 
inge  doune  ther  shoulder."  Tattooing 
was  practised  to  some  extent,  especially 
by  the  women.  Among  the  better  sort 
it  was  the  custom,  when  eating,  for  the 
men  to  sit  on  mats  round  about  the 
house,  to  each  of  whom  the  women 
brought  a  dish,  as  they  did  not  eat  to- 
gether out  of  one  dish.  Their  marriage 
customs  were  similar  to  those  among 
other  Indian  tribes,  but,  according  to 

Eaan,  "ye  man  goes  not  unto  any 
to  be  married,  but  ye  woman  is 
jht  unto  him  wher  he  dwelleth." 
If  the  presents  of  a  young  warrior  were 
accepted  by  his  mistress,  she  was  con- 
sidered as  having  agreed  to  become  his 
wife,  and,  without  any  further  explana- 
tion to  her  family,  "went  to  his  hut, 
which  became  her  home,  and  the  cere- 
mony was  ended.  Polygamy,  Spelman 
asserts,  was  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, depending  upon  the  ability  to  pur- 
chase wives;  Burk  says,  however,  that 
they  generally  had  but  one  wife.  Their 
burial  customs  varied  according  to  local- 
ity and  the  dignity  of  the  person.  The 
bodies  of  their  chiefs  were  placed  on 
scaffolds,  the  flesh  being  first  removed 
from  the  bones  and  dried,  then  wrapped 
with  the  bones  in  a  mat,  and  the  remains 
were  then  laid  in  their  order  with  those  of 
others  who  had  previously  died.  For 
their  ordinary  burials  they  dug  deep  holes 
in  the  earth  with  very  sharp  stakes,  and, 
wrapping  the  corpse  in  the  skins,  laid  it 
upon  sticks  in  the  ground  and  covered  it 
with  earth. 

They  believed  in  a  multitude  of  minor 
deities,  paying  a  kind  of  worship  to 
everything  that  was  able  to  do  them 
harm  beyond  their  prevention,  such  as 
fire,  water,  lightning,  and  thunder,  etc. 
They  also  had  a  kind  of  chief  deity  vari- 
ously termed  Okee,  Quioccos,  or  Kiwasa, 


of  whom  they  made  images,  which  were 
usually  placed  in  their  burial  temples. 
They  oelieved  in  immortality,  but  the 
special  abode  of  the  spirits  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  well  defined.  The 
office  of  werowance,  or  chieftaincy,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  hereditary  through 
the  female  line,  passing  first  to  the 
brothers,  if  there  were  any,  and  then 
to  the  male  descendants  of  sisters,  but 
never  in  the  male  line.  The  Chicka- 
hominy, it  is  said,  had  no  such  custom 
nor  any  regular  chief,  the  priests  and 
leading  men  ruling,  except  in  war,  when 
the  warriors  selected  a  leader. 

According  to  Smith,  "  their  houses  are 
built  like  our  arbors,  of  small  young 
sprigs,  bowed  and  tied,  and  so  close 
covered  with  mats  or  the  bark  of  trees 
very  handsomely,  that  notwithstanding 
wind,  rain,  or  weather  they  are  as  warm 
as  stoves,  but  very  smoky,  yet  at  the 
top  of  the  house  there  is  a  hole  made  for 
the  smoke  to  go  into  right  over  the  fire." 
According  to  White's  pictures  they  were 
oblong,  with  a  rounded  roof  (t*ee  lMnia- 
Hons).  They  varied  in  length  from  12  to 
24  yds.,  and  some  were  as  much  as  36yds. 
long,  though  not  of  great  width.  They 
were  formed  of  poles  or  saplings  fixed  in 
the  grou  nd  at  regular  in  tervals,  w  hich  were 
bent  over  from  the  sides  so  as  to  form  an 
arch  at  the  top.  Pieces  running  horizon- 
tally were  fastened  with  withes,  to  serve 
as  braces  and  as  supports  for  bark,  mats, 
or  other  coverings.  Many  of  their  towns 
were  inclosed  with  palisades,  consisting 
of  posts  planted  in  the  ground  and  stand- 
ing 10  or  12  ft  high.  The  gate  was  usu- 
ally an  overlapping  gap  in  the  circuit 
of  palisades.  Where  great  strength  and 
security  were  required,  a  triple  stockade 
was  sometimes  made.  These  inclosing 
walls  sometimes  encompassed  the  whole 
town;  in  other  cases  only  the  chief's 
house,  the  burial  house,  and  the  more  im- 
portant dwellings  were  thus  surrounded. 
They  appear  to  have  made  considerable 
advance  in  agriculture,  cultivating  2  or 
3  varieties  of  maize,  beans,  certain  kinds 
of  melons  or  pumpkins,  several  varieties 
of  roots,  and  even  2  or  3  kinds  of  fruit 
trees. 

They  computed  by  the  decimal  system. 
Their  years  were  reckoned  by  winters, 
cohonk*,  as  they  called  them,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  note  of  the  wild  geese,  which 
came  to  them  every  winter.  They  di- 
vided the  year  into  five  seasons,  viz,  the 
budding  or  blossoming  of  spring;  earing 
of  corn,  or  roasting-ear  time;  the  sum- 
mer, or  highest  sun;  the  corn  harvest, 
or  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  the  winter,  or 
cohonk.  Months  were  counted  as  moons, 
without  relation  to  the  number  in  a  year; 
but  they  arranged  them  so  that  they  re- 
turned under  the  same  names,  as  the 
moon  of  stags,  the  corn  moon,  first  and 
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second  moon  of  cohonks  (geese),  etc. 
They  divided  the  day  into  three  i>arts, 
"the  ri^e,  power,  and  lowering  of  the 
sun. ' '  They  kept  t hei  r  accounts  by  knots 
on  strings  or  by  notches  on  a  stick. 

The  estimate  of  population  given  by 
Smith  is  2.400  warriors.  Jefferson,  on 
the  basis  of  this,  made  their  total  popu- 
lation about  8,000. 

The  trit)es,  in  the  order  of  their  loca- 
tion on  Smith's  map,  were  as  follows: 
Tauxenent,  Fairfax  co. ;  Potomac,  Staf- 
ford and  King  George  cos.;  Guttata  wo- 
men, King  (ieorge  co.;  Pissasec,  King 
George  and  Richmond  cos. ;  Onawmani- 
ent,  Westmoreland  co. ;  Rappahannock, 
Richmond  co.;  Moraughtacund,  I  in  a- 
ter  and  Richmond  cos.;  Secacawoni, 
Northumberland  co. ;  Wieocomoco, 
Northumberland  co.;  Nantaughtaeund, 
Essex  and  Caroline  cos.;  Mattapony, 
Mattapony  r.;  Mummapacune,  York  r. 
(mentioned  by  Strachey);  Pamunkey, 
King  William  co. ;  Werowocomoco,  Glou- 
cester co.;  Tiankatank,  Piankatank  r.; 
Pataunck  (mentioued  by  Strachey)  and 
Youghtanund,  Pamunkey  r. ;  Chicka- 
hominy,  Chickahominy  r.;  Powhatan, 
Henrico  co.;  Arrohattoc,  Henrico  co.; 
Weanoc,  Charles  City  co.;  Paspahegh, 
Charles  City  and  James  City  cos. ;  Chis- 
kiac,  York  co.;  Kecoughtan,  Elizabeth 
City  co.;  A  ppomattoe,  Chesterfield  co.; 
Qmoucohanoc,  Surry  co. ;  Warrasqueoc, 
Isle  of  Wight  co.;  Nansemond,  Nanse- 
mond  co.;  Chesapeake,  Princess  Anne 
co.;  Accohanoc,  Accomac  and  North- 
ampton cos. ;  Accomac,  Northampton  co. 
Several  other  names  appear  i ti  later  times 
as  the  broken  tribes  formed  new  combi- 
nations. 

The  following  were  Powhatan  villages: 
Accohanoc,  Accomac,  Acconoc,  Acco- 
queck,  Accossuwinck,  Aequack,  Anaske- 
noans,  Appocant,  A  ppomattoe,  Arrohat- 
toc,  Askakep,  Assaomeck,  Assuweska, 
Attamtuck,  Aubomesk,  Aureuapeugh, 
Cantaunkack,  Capahowasie,  Cattachip- 
tico,  Caw  won  toll,  Chawopo,  Checopisso- 
wo,  Chesakawon,  C'hesa|»cak,  Chieones- 
sex,  Chincoteague,  Chiskiac,  Cinquack, 
Cinquoteek,  Cuttatawomen  (1),  Cuttata- 
women  (2),  Gangasco,  Kapawnich,  Kera- 
hocak,  Kiequotank,  KupkijK-cx-k,  Mach- 
apunga  (1),  Maehapunga  (2),  Mama- 
nahunt,  Mamanassy,  Mangoraca,  Man- 
toughquemec,  Martoughquaunk,  Massa- 
woteek,  Matchopick,  Match ut,  Matho- 
inauk,  Matomkin,  Mattacock,  Mattacunt, 
Mattanock,  Maysonec,  Menapucunt, 
Menaskunt,  Meyasc<>eie,  Mohominge, 
Mokete,  Moraughtacund,  Mouanast,  Mut- 
chut,  Muttamussinsack,  Mygh  tuck  passu, 
Namassingakent,  Nameroughquena,  Nan- 
semond, Nantapoyac,  Nantaughtaeund, 
Nawacaten,  Nawnautough,  Nechanicok, 
Nepawtacuin,  Onaucock,  Onawmanient, 


Opiscopank,  Oquomock,  Orapaks,  Otta- 
chugh,  Ozatawomen,  Ozenic,  Pamacocac, 
Pamawauk,  Pamuncorov,  Pamunkey, 
Papiscone,  Pasaughtacock,  Paspahegh, 
Paspanegh,  Passaunkaek,  Pastenza,  Paw- 
cocomac,  Peccarecamek,  Piankatank,  Pis- 
sacoac,  Pissasec,  Poruptanck,  Potaucao, 
Potomac,  Poweomonet,  Powhatan,  Poyek- 
tauk,  Poykemkack,  Puugoteque,  Quack- 
cohowaon,  Quioucohanock,  Quiyough, 
Rappahannock,  Rickahake,  Righkahauk, 
Ritanoe,  Roscows,  Secacawoni,  Secoljec, 
Shamapa,  Skicoak,  Soekol>eck,  Tantuc- 
quask,  Tauxenent,  Teracosick,  Utenstank, 
Uttamussae,  Uttamussamacoma,  Waconi- 
ask,  Warrasqueoc,  Weanoc,  Wecuppom, 
Werawahon,  Werowacomoco,  Wicocom- 
oco,  Winsack. 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  found  in 
Arber's  edition  of  Smith's  Works,  con- 
sult Mooney,  Willoughby,  Gerard,  and 
Bushnell  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  no.  1, 
1907.  (j.  m.) 

Pouhatan. — Hennepin,  Cont.  of  New  Puwov.,  map, 
1698.  Powhatan—  be  la  Warre  (161  Inn  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  4th  8.,  IX.  5.  1S71.  Powhatanio  confed- 
eracy.— Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  6. 151, 1K8/V. 
Powhattana. — Oallutin  inTrans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc., 
II,  civ,  Bachdagugh  roonaw. — Ibid.,  M>  (Iro- 

quois name).   8achdagughs. — Ibid. 

Powhatan..  The  ruling  chief  and  prac- 
tically the  founder  of  the  Powhatan  con- 
federacy (q.  \.)  in  Virginia  at  the  period 
of  the  first  English  settlement.  His  proper 
name  was  Wahunsonacock,  but  he  was 
commonly  known  as  Powhatan  from  one 
of  his  favorite  residences  at  the  falls  of 
James  r.  (Richmond).  According  to 
Smith,  of  some  30  cognate  tribes  subject 
to  his  rule  in  1607,  all  but  six  were  his 
own  conquests.  At  the  time  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  English,  Powhatan  is  repre- 
sented to  have  t>een  about  00  years  of  age, 
of  dignified  l>earing,  and  reserved  and 
stern  disposition.  His  first  attitude  to- 
ward the  whites  was  friendly  although 
suspicious,  but  he  soon  became  embittered 
by  the  exactions  of  the  newcomers.  On 
the  treacherous  seizure  of  his  favorite 
daughter,  Pocahontas  (q.  v.),  in  1013,  he 
became  openly  hostile,  but  was  happily 
converted  for  the  time  through  her  mar- 
riage to  Rolfe.  He  died  in  1618,  leaving 
the  succession  to  his  brother,  Opitchapan, 
who  however  was  soon  superseded  by  a 
younger  brother,  the  noted  Opechan- 
canough  (q.  v.).  fi.  m.) 

Powhatan.  The  tribe  which  gave  name 
to  the  Powhatan  confederacy.  Its  terri- 
torv  was  in  what  is  now  Henrico  co.,  Va., 
and  the  trilw  numbered  about  150  in  1608. 
The  chief  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  the 
English  commenced  the  settlement  at 
Jamestown  was  called  Wahunsonacock, 
but  was  commonly  known  to  the  whites 
as  Powhatan  from  his  place  of  residence, 
and  the  name  was  extended  to  the  con- 
federacy, (j.m.) 
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Powhatan.  The  village  of  the  Powhatan 
tribe,  situated  on  the  n.  bank  of  James 
r,  Va.,  at  the  falls,  on  ground  now  form- 
ing an  eastern  suburb  01  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond. 

Po witch.  A  western  nameof  theOregon 
crab-apple  (Pyru*  rindari*),  known  also 
as  po  witch-tree,  from  p6wit*h,  theChinook 
name  of  this  plant,  through  the  Chinook 
jargon.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Powow.  A  term  to  which  is  now  assigned 
the  following  meanings:  1.  A  medicine- 
man. 2.  Theconjuringofamedicine-man 
over  a  patient.  3.  A  dance,  feast,  or  noisy 
celebration  preceding  a  council,  expedi- 
tion, or  hunt  4.  A  council.  5.  A  con- 
ference. Themostrecentusebythe  whites 
is  in  the  sense  of  a  political  conference  or 
talk.  It  is  now  used  both  as  a  noun  and 
as  a  verb.  I  n  Narraganset  powd  w  and  in 
Massachuset  pauwau,  cognate  with  the 
Micmac  b&'uln,  signifies  priest,  wizard, 
magician.  As  Bartlett  (Diet  of  Ameri- 
canisms, 488,  1877)  remarks,  "the  name 
was  also  given  by  the  early  chronicles  to 
the  feasts,  dances,  and  other  public  do- 
ings of  the  red  men,  preliminary  to  a 
grand  hunt,  a  war  expedition,  or  the 
like,"  and  was  soon  adopted  by  the  whites 
"in  political  talk,  to  signify  any  uproar- 
ious meeting,  etc."  In  certain  parts  of 
the  Southern  states  the  terms  "powow 
doctor,"  and  "to  powow,"  meaning  to 
practise  witchcraft,  are  still  in  use. 
Brinton  (Lenape  Leg.,  71, 1885)  correctly 
considers  this  Algonquian  word  to  be 
from  the  same  root  as  Chippewa  bawd- 
no,  'he  dreams  of  him,'  and  the  Cree 
pdutimiw  'he  dreams,'  the  powow  ob- 
taining his  art  from  dreams.  The  Mass- 
achuset pauwau,  4 he  uses  divination,' 
would  then  mean,  more  primitively,  4 he 
dreams.'  (a.  f.  c.) 

Poxen.  Mentioned,  in  connection  with 
Puaray,  apparently  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
Tigua  (q.  v. )  of  New  Mexico  in  1598. — 
Onate  (1598)  in  Doc.Ined.,  xvi,  115,1871. 

Poyektauk.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock,  in  Richmond  co.,  Va. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Poygratasuck.    See  Pogatacut. 

Poyi.  The  Chaparral-cock  or  Road- 
runner  clan  of  Zuni,  New  Mexico.  It  is 
nearly  if  not  quite  extinct 

Poye-kW— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop..  IX,  349,  1896 

».— dishing  in  13th 


(given  as  "Grouse  or  Sage- 


(/tuy='  people').  P* 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  368, H 
cock  people"). 

Poykemkack.  A  village  of  the  Powha- 
tan confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank  of 
the  Rappahannock,  in  Richmond  co., 
Va.— Smith  ( 1629), Va.,i, map, repr.  1819. 

Prairie  Band  of  Potawatomi.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  Potawatomi  formerly  residing 
s.  of-L.  Michigan,  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
and  Indiana.  They  adhered  more  closely 
to  their  old  ways  than  the  bands  of  the 


Wabash,  the  St  Joseph,  and  Huron.  Some 
authors  have  supposed  them  to  be  the 
old  Mascoutens.  The  majority  of  them, 
numbering  676  in  1908,  are  now  in  Kansas, 
but  a  large  number  are  still  scattered  over 
s.  Wisconsin.  See  Potawatomi. 
Bluff  Indian!.— Clarke  in  Ind.  Aft  Rep.  18ri5, 
97,  1856.  M-ihJnjdan'nik.-Gatschet,  Potawatomi 
MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1878  ( Potawatomi  name). 


prairie* 


.—Am.  8t.  Papera^Ind. 


— Tippecanoe 
treaty  (1832)  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  697. 1873. 

Prairie  Kickapoo.  The  Kickapoo  for- 
merly livingin  e.  I  llinois,  called  the  Prairie 
band  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Ver- 
milion band  on  the  Wabash 

Kickapoo*  of  the 

Aff..   135,  1832. 
Miss..  395. 1855. 

Prairie  la  Crosse.  A  Winnebago  village 
in  s.  k.  Wisconsin  to  which  Rlack  Hawk 
fled  in  1832.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  5, 158, 
1848. 

Prairie  Bonde.  A  Potawatomi  village 
about  the  boundary  of  the  present  Cass 
and  Van  Buren  cos.,  s.  w.  Michigan,  on  a 
tract  of  land  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  the  treaty  of  St  Joseph,  Mich.,  Sept. 
19, 1827. 

Prayer.  In  their  endeavors  to  secure  the 
help  of  the  supernatural  powers,  the  In- 
dians, as  well  as  other  peoples,  hold  prin- 
cipally three  methods:  (1)  The  powers 
may  be  coerced  by  the  strength  of  a  ritu- 
alistic performance;  (2)  their  help  may 
be  purchased  by  gifts  in  the  form  of  sac- 
rifices and  offerings;  or  (8)  they  may  be 
approached  by  prayer.  Frequently  the 
coercing  ritualistic  performance  and  the 
sacrifice  are  accompanied  by  prayers;  or 
the  prayer  itself  may  take  a  ritualistic 
form,  and  thus  attain  coercive  power. 
In  this  case  the  prayer  is  called  an  incan- 
tation. Prayers  may  either  be  spoken 
words,  or  they  may  be  expressed  by 
symbolic  objects,  which  are  placed  so 
that  they  convey  the  wishes  of  the  wor- 
shipper to  the  powers.  The  rituals  of  the 
Plains  tribes  and  those  of  the  Pueblos 
contain  many  pravers.  Thus  inthellako 
ceremony  of  tne  f'awnee  occurs  a  prayer- 
song  in  which  the  father  of  the  powers  is 
invoked  to  send  needed  help;  in  the  Sun 
dance  ( q.  v. )  of  the  A  rapaho  occur  prayers 
to  the  ''Man-Above"  for  assistance  in  the 
performance  of  the  ceremony:  the  Zufii 
ceremonials  contain  prayers  for  rain,  food, 
and  health;  the  Hupa  of  California  offer 
a  prayer  accompanying  their  ceremonials 
asking  for  health.  Prayers  accompany- 
ing ritual*  are  rather  rare  on  the  N. 
Pacific  coast.  Verv  often  prayers  accom- 
pany sacrifices.  'They  are  given  when 
tobacco  smoke  is  offered  to  the  gods; 
they  accompanied  bloody  sacrifices  of  the 
Pawnee  and  the  Iroquois,  as  well  as  the 
sacrifices  of  pollen  among  the  Navaho. 
Prayers  of  this  kind  verv  commonly  ac- 
company the  sacrifice  of  food  to  the  souls 
of  the  deceased,  as  among  the  Algop—:~~ 
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tribes,  Eskimo,  and  N.W.  coast  Indians. 
The  custom  of  expressing  prayers  by 
means  of  symbolic  objects  is  found  princi- 
pally among  the  Southwestern  tribes  (see 
l*niyer  dicks).  Prayereareoften  preceded 
by  ceremonial  purification,  fasting,  the 
use  of  emetics  and  purgatives,  which  are 
intended  to  makethe  person  pray  ing agree- 
able to  the  powers.  Among  the  North 
American  Indians  the  prayer  cannot  be 
conHidered  as  necessarily  connected  with 
sacrifice  or  as  a  substitute  f  orsacri  fice,  since 
in  agreat  many  cases  prayers  forgood  luck, 
for  success,  for  protection,  or  for  the  bless- 
ing of  the  powers,  are  offered  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  idea  of  sacrifice.  While 
naturally  material  benefits  are  the  object 
of  prayer  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases, 
prayers  for  an"  abstract  blessing  and  for 
ideal  objects  are  not  by  any  means  ab- 
sent. Among  the  northern  Californian 
tribes  and  among  the  Eskimo  the  prayer 
is  often  pronounced  in  a  set  form,  the 
effectiveness  of  which  is  not  due  to  the 
willingness  of  the  supernatural  j>owers  to 
take  pity  on  the  mortal,  but  to  the  set 
form  in  which  the  prayer  is  delivered, 
the  prayer  formula  or  the  incantation 
being  a  charm  by  means  of  which  the 
fulfillment  of  the  prayer  can  be  secured. 
The  incantation  may  be  effective  through 
its  power  to  coerce  the  supernatural 
powers  to  comply  with  the  wish  of  the 
person  praying,  or  it  may  act  as  a  charm 
which  gives  fulfillment  by  its  own  inher- 
ent power.  The  Indians  pray  not  only  to 
those  sujiernatural  powers  which  are  con- 
sidered the  protectors  of  man— like  the 
personal  guardians  or  the  |x>wers  of  na- 
ture— but  also  to  the  hostile  powers  that 
must  be  appeased.  See  Ceremonies,  My- 
thology, llehgion.  Sacrifice.  (k.  b.  ) 

Prayer  sticks.  Sticks  to  which  feath- 
ers are  attached,  used  as  ceremonial 
supplicatory  offerings.  The  most  familiar 
prayer  sticks  are  those  made  bv  the 
Pue'blo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona, who  use  them  extensively  for  a 
definite  purpose,  but  analogous  objects 
representing  the  same  idea  are  employed 
in  the  ceremonies  of  nearly  all  American 
trills.  A  great  variety  of  prayer  sticks 
of  different  sizes  are  employed  by  the 
Pueblos,  though  perhaps  the  greatest 
number  measure  the  length  of  the  hand 
with  fingers  extended,  differing  in  form, 
number,  painting,  and  carving,  ami  hav- 
ing different  kinds  of  feathers  and  objects 
attached  to  them,  according  to  their  des- 
tination and  the  person  or  persons  offer- 
ing them. 

The  making  of  prayer  sticks  among  the 
Pueblos  is  a  complicated  ceremony,  hav- 
ing a  multitude  of  minute  details  to  1h» 
observed.  Cord  of  native  cotton  is  used 
to  attach  the  feathers,  herbs,  meal,  etc., 
to  the  sticks,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  made 


of  cottonwood  shoots.  The  feathers  are 
those  of  particular  birds,  and  they  must 
be  perfect  and  come  from  particular  parts 
of  the  plumage.  The  paints  used  must 
be  ceremonially  gathered,  prepared, 
and  applied.  In  paho-making  even  the 
refuse— chips  of  wood,  ends  of  cord, 
etc. — is  disposed  of  in  a  prescribed  man- 
ner. Prayer  sticks  are  often  consecrated 
by  being  moistened  with  medicine, 
sprinkled  with  sacred  meal,  and  fumi- 
gated with  tobacco,  and  by  other  rites; 
and  after  prayers  have  been  breathed 
into  them  they  are  sent  out  in  the  hands 
of  messengers  to  be  deposited  in  Bhrines, 
springs,  or  fields.  Prayer  sticks  for 
family  offerings  are  made  on  the  occa- 
sion of  ceremonies  and  are  deposited  also 
by  authorized  persons.  Individual  offer- 
ings of  prayer  sticks  are  also  made. 

The  sticks  to  which  the  plumes  are 
attached  indicate  the  gods  to  whom  the 
prayers  are  offered,  and  the  feathers  con- 
vey to  the  gods  the  prayers  which  are 
breathed  into  the  spiritual  essence  of 
the  plumes.  This  conception  is  material- 
ized in  the  "breath  feather,"  generally 
the  downy  plume  of  the  eagle.  Prayers 
are  also  breathed  into  sacred  meal,  pol- 
len, and  other  objects  offered. 

The  idea  of  feeding  the  gods  is  ex- 
pressed by  one  form  of  the  Hopi  praver 
stick,  the  ;>/i/«o,  1  water  prayer,'  to  which 
a  small  packet  of  sacred  "meal  is  tied. 
The  prayer  stick  may  be  regarded  as  a 
symbolic  substitute  for  human  sacrifice 
(Fewkes  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  297, 
1897).  Prayer  sticks,  nearly  always 
painted  green  or  blue,  are  frequently 
found  with  the  dead  in  ancient  Pueblo 
cemeteries,  and  great  deposits  of  them 
occur  in  ceremonial  caves  in  s.  Arizona. 
Navaho  and  Apache  prayer  sticks  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Pueblos.  The 
ornamented  wands  placed  in  the  sod  of 
the  Pawnee  Hako  altar,  and  the  feath- 
ered wands  planted  round  the  skull  of 
the  buffalo  in  the  Cheyenne  sun  dance 
are  examples  of  prayer  sticks,  and  the 
Eskimo  make  use  of  similar  wands.  The 
so-called  prayer  stick  of  the  Kickapoo 
was  a  mnemonic  device  for  Christian 
prayer. 

Consult  Fewkes,  Tusayan  Snake  Cere- 
monies, 1897;  Fletcher,  The  Hako:  A 
Pawnee  Ceremony,  1904;  G.  A.  Dorsey, 
Arapaho  Sun  Dance,  1903;  Dorsey  and 
Votn  in  Field  Columb.  Mus.  Pubs",  An- 
throp.  ser. ;  Mason  in  Science,  vm,  no. 
179,  1886;  Matthews,  (1)  Mountain  Chant, 
1887,  (2)  Night  Chant,  1902;  Mooney, 
Ghost  Dance  Religion,  1896;  Nelson  in 
18th  Rep.  B.  A.,  E.,  414,  415,  1897;  Sol- 
berg,  Ubcr  die  Bahos  der  Hopi,  in  Archiv 
fur  Anthropologic,  iv,  48-74,  1905;  M.  C. 
Stevenson,  (1)  The  Sia,  1893,  (2)  The 
Zufii  Indians,  1905.  (w.  h.) 
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Praying  Indians.  Indians  of  different 
tribes  who  accepted  the  teachings  of  the 
missionaries,  Catholic  Iroquois,  Moravian 
Indians,  an. I,  more  < *]  <  <  ally,  those  In- 
dians of  k.  Massachusetts  and  the  adja- 
cent region  who  were  organized  into 
Christian  congregations  by  John  Eliot 
and  his  successors.  The  missionary  work 
was  begun  by  Eliot  in  1646at  Nonantum, 
a  small  village  a  few  miles  from  Boston. 
1 1  is  efforts  were  so  successful  that  he  soon 
had  a  considerable  number  of  converts, 
who  removed  in  1650-51  to  Natick,  where 
a  tract  was  reserved  for  them,  and  a  new 
town  was  established  under  English  reg- 
ulations. These  converts  were  some  of 
the  remnants  of  the  Massacbuset.  The 
powerful  tribes  of  the  Wampanoag,  Nar- 
raganset,  and  especially  the  Mohegan 
opposed  the  work  and  generally  refused 
to  allow  the  missionaries  within  their 
territories.  The  work  went  on  rapidly 
along  the  e.  coast  and  on  the  islands.  In 
a  few  years  the  greater  part  of  the  na- 
tives of  Marthas  \  ineyard  and  Nantucket 
were  classed  as  Christians,  while  there 
were  also  numerous  congregations  on  the 
peninsula  e.  of  Buzzards  bav  and  others 
in  the  interior  farther  n.  In  1674,  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  King  Philip's  war, 
there  were  in  e.  Massachusetts,  excluding 
the  peninsula,  7  principal  praying  towns: 
Hassanamesit,  Magunkaquog,  Nashobah, 
Natick,  Okommakamesit,  Punkapog,  and 
Wamesit.  There  were  also  7  new  pray- 
ing towns  in  the  Nipmuc  country,  whose 
inhabitants  had  more  recently  been 
brought  under  missionary  influence: 
Chabanakongkomun,  Mancnaug,  Manex- 
it,  Wacuntug,  Pakachoog,  Quantisset, 
and  Wabaquasset.  The  last  three  were 
in  n.  e.  Connecticut.  Wamesit,  and  per- 
haps Nashobah,  were  within  the  territory 
of  the  Pennacook,  the  others  being  occu- 

¥icd  by  the  Massachuset  and  Nipmuc. 
he  14  villages  numbered  about  1,100 
souls.  Around  Plymouth  and  on  C. 
Cod  were  about  600  more,  distributed 
among  23  villages.  Those  in  Nantucket 
and  Marthas  Vineyard  numbered  per- 
liaps  1,000  more,  and  there  were  a  few 
others  among  the  Mohegan.  The  entire 
number  of  professed  Christian  Indians 
in  s.  New  England  at  the  outbreak  of 
King  Philip's  war  was  thus  about  2,500. 
When  the  general  Indian  rising  occurred 
in  1675,  the  Praying  Indians  found  them- 
selves in  danger  from  both  sides.  The 
hostiles  viewed  them  as  traitors  and  ren- 
egades, while  the  whites  despised  them 
for  their  apparent  weakness  and  suspected 
them  to  be  secret  allies  of  the  enemy. 
The  contemptuous  treatment  and  harsh 
dealing  of  the  English  had  already  ren- 
dered the  converts  restive,  and  the  result 
was  that  a  great  part  of  them  joined  the 
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enemy,  the  inhabitants  of  several  villages 
going  off  in  a  body.  The  others  offered 
their  services  to  the  English,  who  ac- 
cepted the  help  of  a  few,  but  had  those 
remaining  in  the  7  original  praying  towns 
removed  to  an  island  in  Boston  harbor 
until  the  war  was  ended.  These  were 
soon  reduced  to  300  souls  by  starvation 
and  exposure.  The  war  practically  ended 
the  mission  work.  In  1682  only  4  of  the 
14  first-named  praying  towns  remained, 
and  only  about  300  of  their  1,100  inhab- 
itants. The  Indians  e.  of  Buzzards  bay 
also  suffered,  though  in  a  less  degree,  but 
from  their  isolated  position  had  generally 
remained  quiet  Those  on  Marthas  Vine- 
yard and  ISantucket  refrained  from  hostil- 
ities, mainly  on  account  of  their  affection 
for  the  missionary,  Mayhew.  After  the 
dispersion  or  destruction  of  the  more  pow- 
erful tribes  through  this  war,  the  remain- 
ing Indians  ceased  to  lie  of  importance, 
and  the  term  "  Praying  Indians"  lost  its 
distinctive  meaning.  (j.  m.) 

Precaute.  An  Abnaki  village  in  1602 
on  the  n.  k.  coast  of  Maine. — Purchas 
(1625) in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  156, 1857. 

Preguey.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v. ),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.-Oflate  (1598)  in  Doc  IneU,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Preaentacion.  A  former  settlement  on 
the  w.  side  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  in  Lower 
California,  doubtless  belonging  to  the  so- 
called  Quiquima  (Quigyuma),  visited  by 
Father  Kino  in  Nov.  1701. — Bancroft, 
No.  Mex.  States,  i,  497,  1884. 

Preservation  of  Collections.  Fur.  skin, 
feathers,  woolen  fabrics,  and  other  or- 
ganic materials  subject  to  attack  by  in- 
sects enter  so  largely  into  ethnological 
collections  that  much  attention  is  given 
to  their  preservation.  Specimens  are 
first  subjected  to  the  vapor  of  gasoline  in 
an  air-tight  receptacle,  where  they  may 
remain  for  several  hours,  after  which  they 
are  removed  and  aired.  Gasoline  used 
freely  will  not  injure  specimens,  and  is 
efficient  in  destroying  the  eggs,  larva?, 
and  adults  of  all  insects,  as  well  as  molds 
and  other  low  forms  of  life.  The  second 
step  is  dampening  the  sterilized  speci- 
mens with  a  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, made  by  dissolving  one-fourth 
ounce  of  bichloride  of  mercury  in  a 
pint  of  alcohol  and  adding  a  pint  of 
soft  water.  A  brush  is  used  to  apply  the 
solution,  which  is  used  sparingly  on  col-  . 
ore  that  will  "run."  Some  specimens 
may  be  dipped  in  the  solution,  but  deli- 
cate articles  are  sprayed  by  means  of  an 
atomizer.  Experience  and  judgment  are 
necessary  in  the  use  of  the  poisonous  and 
explosive  preservatives.  Before  speci- 
mens having  feathers,  fur,  or  the  like  be- 
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come  quite  dry  they  are  brushed,  rubbed, 
and  shaken  to  restore  them  to  their  for- 
mer condition.  Specimens  tliat  have 
been  poisoned  are  kept  under  observation 
for  some  time  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
thoroughness  of  the  treatment,  which 
sometimes  must  be  repeated.  Gnawing 
insects  are  quickly  detected  by  the  drop- 
pings which  fall  from  the  specimens  at- 
tacked. In  the  spring,  cases  are  tested 
by  the  introduction  of  a  little  formalde- 
hyde, which  drives  the  insects  from  their 
hiding  places.  Specimens  in  which  or- 
ganic material  is  used  for  mounting  or 
Rafting  receive  careful  attention  to  insure 
the  thorough  penetration  of  the  poison 
to  every  part  of  the  joints  or  interstices. 
Fur  skins  retaining  animal  oilsare  cleaned 
and  made  pliable  oy  a  taxidermist,  who 
macerates  them  in  a  solution  of  equal 
parts  of  saltpeter,  alum,  borax,  and  Glau- 
ber's salt  in  water  (2  oz.  of  each  to  the  gal- 
lon) for  2  weeks,  stirring  once  in  a  while. 
When  removed,  the  skins  are  washed  and 
worked  till  dry.  Furriers  steep  and  scour 
pelts  in  a  bath  of  alum,  bran,  and  salt  to 
remove  grease  from  the  skin,  and  then  in 
a  bath  of  soap  and  soda  to  remove  oil 
from  the  fur.  By  this  process  the  skin  is 
tanned. 

The  most  difficult  pests  to  eradicate  are 
the  wood-boring  insects,  which  prey  upon 
baskets,  sapwood,  and  wood  containing 
fecula.  For  plain  wooden  articles  baking 
is  necessary,  followed  by  treatment  with 
corrosive  sublimate,  as  described  above. 
In  some  museums  s])ecimens  are  sub- 
jected to  dry  heat  in  a  sterilizing  oven. 
The  dangers  of  gasoline  are  thus  avoided. 
But  all  specimens  can  not  be  treated  by 
heat,  ana  when  specimens  are  placed  in 
the  oven  in  masses  the  heat  does  not  suf- 
ficiently jxmetrate  the  interior  to  kill 
germs.  Baskets,  if  soiled  from  use,  may 
be  scoured  with  a  stiff  brush  and  soap 
and  water  previous  to  fumigation  ana 
isoning.  They  may  also,  when  dry, 
rubbed  with  "a  preparation  made  by 
dissolving  an  ounce  of  paraffin  in  a  pint 
of  turpentine  and  adding  a  little  drying 
oil.  This  gives  a  slight  gloss  to  the  sur- 
face, brings  out  the  design,  and  repels 
insects.  It  will  also  preserve,  to  some 
extent,  unglazed  pottery  from  dust  and 
the  effects  of  dampness,  which  sometimes, 
esiH'cially  in  mortuary  pottery,  cause  ex- 
foliation and  the  ultimate  destruction  of 
the  vessels.  In  more  serious  cases  vessels 
may  be  submerged  in  gasoline  containing 
6  oz.  of  paraffin  to  the  gallon.  Sam- 
ples of  foodstuffs  and  fooa  preparations 
are  placed  in  glass  jars,  a  little  gasoline 
is  poured  into  each,  and  the  jars  are 
tightly  closed.  Moth  balls  may  subse- 
quently l>e  placed  in  the  jars.  Moth  balls 
of  crude  naphthol  may  be  laid  among 
specimens,  some  of  which  may  have  spots 
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to  which  the  poison  has  not  adhered. 
Except  in  nearly  air-tight  spaces,  how- 
ever, moth  balls  do  not  protect  unpoi- 
soned  articles  from  attacks  of  insects,  while 
camphor,  tobacco,  pepper,  and  essential 
oils  are  practically  valueless.  It  is  found 
of  advantage  to  brush  the  interior  of  draw- 
ers where  specimens  are  stored  with  cor- 
rosive sublimate  solution  to  prevent  the 
harboring  of  insects  in  the  corners  and 
crevices,  where  they  commonly  undergo 
metamorphosis.  Flags  or  other  textiles 
of  historic  or  ethnologic  value  which  are 
fragile  may  be  preserved  by  dampening 
them  with  a  weak  solution  of  alum  and 
gum  arabic  in  water.  The  alum  pre- 
serves the  colors  and  the  gum  arabic 
gives  strength.  Such  specimens  should 
be  draped  on  wire  netting  or  some  other 
suitable  support  Specimens  of  animal 
or  vegetal  origin  must  generally  be 
poisoned  to  prevent  the  attacks  of 
insects,  placed  in  dust-proof  cases,  kept 
dry,  and  in  some  instances  guarded 
against  direct  sunlight  or  strong  re- 
flected light,  and  against  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold. 

Spears,  swords,  and  other  objects  of  iron 
are  oiled  with  kerosene  to  soften  rust, 
which  then  easil  v  yields  to  gentle  scraping 
with  a  k  nife  blade.  This  is  followed  by  a 
rubbing  with  emery  cloth  until  the  metal 
is  clean,  since  the  discolored  layer  beneath 
is  the  seat  of  continued  oxidation.  When 
clean,  the  metal  is  coated  with  the  tur- 
pentine-paraffin solution  and  lightly 
wiped.  Obiects  eaten  by  rust  are  warmed 
and  dipped  in  the  solution.  If  the  objects 
are  thin  and  fragile,  they  must  be  han- 
dled with  care  until  the  solution  dries. 
The  same  treatment  is  given  to  exfoliat- 
ing or  verdigrised  bronzes.  Ancient 
pottery  having  incrustations  on  the  exte- 
rior and  chemical  infiltrations  is  dipped 
in  a  l-to-5  mixture  of  commercial  muri- 
atic acid  in  water,  washed  for  2  hours  in 
plenty  of  pure  water,  and  dried. 

Among  numerous  materials  used  for  re- 
pairing, cements  and  glues  are  important. 
For  wooden  articles  a  mixture  of  equal 

Ewts  of  white  and  brown  glue,  applied 
ot,  suffices,  or  some  of  the  trade  liquid 
glues  may  be  used.  Plaster  casts  are 
mended  with  shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol. 
Objects  of  stone,  bone,  shell,  glass,  por- 
celain, earthenware,  etc,  are  preferably 
mended  with  casein  cement. 

Consult  Hough,  Preservation  of  Mu- 
seum Sjiecimens  from  Insects  and  the 
Effects  of  Dampness,  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.  1887, 1889;  Hrdhcka,  Directions  for 
Collecting  Information  and  Specimens  for 
Physical  Anthropology,  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.,  No.  39,  1904;  Jones  in  Am.  An- 
throp.,  vn,  no.  4.  1905;  Wilder,  ibid.,  vi, 
no.  1,  1904;  WMlloughby,  ibid.,  x,  no.  2, 
1908.  (w.  n.) 
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Prcsumpscot  (commonly  interpreted 
1  river  of  many  shallows,'  but  more  prob- 
ably derived  in  part  from  ompsk  1  stone,' 
ut  the  locative).  An  unidentified  Abnaki 
tribe  or  subtribe  on  Saco  r.,  Me. ;  perhaps 
the  Sokoki  or  Wawenoc. 
Pretumacott.— Sullivan  In  Mam.  Hist.  Soc  Coll., 
l»t     IX.  210,  1804. 

Prickaway.  One  of  the  Dieguefio  ran- 
cherias  represented  in  the  treaty  of  1852 
at  Santa  Isabel,  s.  Cal. — H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
70,  34th  Cong.,  3d  seas.,  132,  1857. 

Priests.  See  Chief*,  Medicine  and  Medi- 
dne-men,  Religion,  Secret  societies,  Shamans 
and  ]*nests,  Social  organization. 

Prietoi  (Span.:  prieto,  'dark,'  hence 
'dark  ones' ).  Given  in  1794  by  Father 
Jos6  Aguilar  as  a  subtribe  of  the  Jarana- 
mes  (Aranama  Twelve  of  the  Prietos 
were  then  in  Espiritu  Santo  de  Ziiftiga 
mission,  Texas,  with  Jaranames,  Tami- 
ques,  and  others,  all  said  to  be  subdivi- 
sionsof  the  Jaranames  (Portillo,  Apuntes 
para  la  Historia  Antigua  de  Coahuila  y 
Texas,  308,  1888).  (ii.  b.  b.) 

Prisoner*.    See  Captives. 

Problematical  Objects.  There  are  sev- 
eral groups  or  classes  of  prehistoric  art 
objects,  mainly  of  stone,  many  of  them 
of  wide  distribution,  the  purpose  and 
significance  of  which  art?  not  fully  deter- 
mined. The  possible  uses,  however, 
have  been  mncn  discussed,  and  in  a  few 
cases  the  solution  has  become  so  nearly 
complete  that  the  groups  have  been  with- 
drawn from  the  problematical  ehiss.  In 
archeological  literature  some  of  these 
groups  of  objects  are  referred  to  an 
"ceremonials,"  but,  l>esides  having  a 
distinct  and  well-established  application, 
this  term  is  inappropriate,  nince  there 
is  no  absolute  assurance  that  the  objects 
were  used  ceremonially.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  a  strong  proltability  that 
many  of  them  had  stu  n  use  as  a  pri- 
mary or  a  secondary  function.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  some  of  them  served 
practical  purposes.  These  groups  of  ob- 
jects have  l>een  variously  named  from 
their  form  or  supposed  use,  but  in  the 
absence  of  definite  knowledge  respecting 
their  use  or  purpose  it  seems  better,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  assign  names  suggested 
by  form  only,  as  these  are  not  seriously 
misleading  and  serve  the  purposes  of 
classification  and  description.  As  our 
knowledge  increases  ana  uses  become 
known,  appropriate  names  will  readily 
be  suggested. 

The  names  employed  for  the  more  fully 
segregated  groups,  most  of  which  are  al- 
ready in  use,  are  Banner  stones,  Bird- 
stones,  Boat-stones,  Cache  disks  and 
blades,  Cones,  Cupstones,  Discoidal 
stones  (chunkey  stones?),  Footprint 
sculptures,  Hook-stones,  Hemispheres, 
Inscribed  tablets,  Notched  plates,  Duck 


tablets,  Pierced  tablets  (gorgets?),  Plum- 
mets, Pulley -stones  (ear  ornaments?),  Per- 
forated stones  (digging  weights?),  spade- 
stones  (ceremonial  axes?),  Spineback 
stones,  Spools,  Tubes  (cupping  tubes?). 
See  the  articles  under  these  heads  respec- 
tively. The  hyphen  used  in  this  list  indi- 
cates the  omission  of  the  word  "shaped." 

To  this  list  could  be  added  numerous 
less  fully  differentiated  groups  of  objects 
in  chipped  and  polished  stone,  in  clay, 
bone,  shell,  wood,  and  metal,  the  signifi- 
cance and  use  of  which  can  as  yet  only  be 
surmised.  Some  of  these  are  of  formal 
and  others  of  eccentric  shape,  while  many 
represent  men,  beasts,  and  monsters;  in 
fact,  nearly  all  classes  of  prehistoric  sculp- 
tured life  forms  could  be  assigned  to  the 
problematical  class,  since  the  motives 
which  led  to  their  manufacture,  the 
particular  significance  attached  to  them, 
and  the  manner  of  their  use,  are  and 
must  remain  largely  subjects  of  con- 
jecture. It  is  also  true  that  many  of 
the  things  of  common  use,  as  ornaments, 
implements,  and  pipes,  have  had  asso- 
ciated with  them  ideas  of  a  mystic  nature 
known  only  to  the  individual  or  to  the 
social  or  religious  group  to  which  they 
pertained.  As  already  stated,  some  of  the 
objects  included  in  the  list  given  above 

}>robably  served  practical  uses,  but  ob- 
ects  designed  for  a  definite  practical  use 
are  necessarily  measurably  uniform  in 
pattern  and  size,  while  many  of  the  grou]« 
of  objects  under  discussion  show  almost 
limitless  variation  as  if  subject  to  the  free 
play  of  fancy,  untrammeled  save  by  those 
nebulous  or  plastic  ideas  that  clusterabout 
a  primitive  symbol  of  general  use.  It 
would  appear  also  that  some  specimens 
were  employed  on  occasion  in  practical 
work  fur  which  they  were  not  originally 
intended,  while  others  had  their  origin 
in  implements  of  utility  and  probably  re- 
tained in  part  their  original  functions; 
but  in  the  majority  of  instances  they 
doubtless  had  definite,  well-established 
functions  or  purposes,  the  history  of  which 
is  connected  with  the  history  of  native 
religious  beliefs  and  practices.  The  ma- 
jority, however,  can  be  interpreted,  in  a 
general  way,  through  knowledge  of  the 
employment  by  historic  tribes  of  similar 
classes  of  objects,  variously  referred  to 
as  amulets,  charms,  divinatory  and  gam- 
ing devices,  emblems,  fetishes,  insignia, 
luck  stones,  medicine  stones,  symbols, 
talismans,  tutelaries,  etc.  Thisaffords  but 
little  aid,  however,  since  full  and  clearex- 
planations  regarding  the  ceremonial  and 
sacred  objectsof  living  peoples  aredifficult 
to  obtain,  if  obtainable  at  all.  This  is 
exemplified  by  objects  of  such  widespread 
use  as  the  calumet,  in  very  general  use 
among  the  eastern  tribes  in  colonial  days, 
and  the  mysterious  "coppers"  cf  the 
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N.  W.  coast  tril>es,  many  of  which  have 
been  handed  down  for  generations  and 
appear  to  be  but  imperfectly  understood 
even  by  their  present  owners. 

1 1  may  be  ol>served,  however,  that  none 
of  these  groujis  of  objects  can  owe  their 
origin  to  the  play  of  fancy  merely,  for 
individual  selections  of  talismans  and 
tutelary  deities  are  made  at  random  and 
do  not  constitute  or  develop  into  groups 
of  objects  of  well-established  and  wide- 
spread types  with  numerous  variants. 
Such  established  types  must  be  the  out- 
growth of  customs  of  wide  extent  and 
affecting  a  large  body  of  people.  That 
some  of  the  classes  of  objects  devoted 
to  esoteric  uses  had  their  origin  in  com- 
mon implements,  as  axes,  clubs,  sinkers, 
mortars,  pestles,  etc.,  is  highlv  proba- 
ble, and  it  is  equally  likely  that  some 
of  them  had  not  been  divorced  wholly 
from  their  original  application.  Such 
transfers  from  practical  to  symbolic  use 
are  common  with  primitive  peoples,  the 

5>rocesH  being  an  easy  and  a  natural  one. 
t  is  not  unlikely,  therefore,  that  somo 
of  these  classes  of  objects,  exhibiting 
marked  diversity  of  form,  size,  and  finish, 
had  multiple  offices,  serving  on  occasion 
or  with  different  communities  as  imple- 
ments, ornaments,  and  symbols.  It  may 
fairly  be  assumed,  also,  that  such  of  these 
objects  as  embody  conventional  life  forms 
ha/1  their  origin  in  some  animal  fetish, 
totem,  or  other  form  of  mythological 
symbol. 

Most  of  the  objects  here  referred  to 
have  been  described  and  discussed  by 
wiou  writers,  especially  in  archeolog- 
ical  and  other  scientific  journals,  as  the 
American  Anthroj>ologist,  American  An- 
tiquarian, Antiquarian,  Archaeologist, 
Wisconsin  Archeologist,  Science,  Amer- 
ican Naturalist,  etc.;  in  publications  of 
institution*,  societies,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, as  reports  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, National  Museum,  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  Geographical  and 
Geological  Surveys,  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  Pealx>dy  Museum  of 
A  rchicology  and  Kt  hnology ,  Free  Museum 
of  Science  and  Art  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  State  Museum, 
Academy  of  Natural  Seiencesof  Philadel- 
phia, American  Ethnological  Society, 
Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Soci- 
ety, Canadian  Institute,  Education  De- 
partment  of  Ontario,  etc. ;  and  in  various 
works  most  of  which  are  referred  to  in 
the  articles  treating  of  the  individual  va- 
rieties of  problematical  objects.  Promi- 
nent among  the  latter  are  Abbott,  Prim. 
Indus.,  1881 ;  Ann.  Archa*ol.  Reps.  On- 
tario, 1888-1907;  Brown  in  Wis.  Archeol., 
ii,  no.  1,  1902;  Clark,  Prehist.  Remains, 
1876;  Foster,  Prehist.  Races,  1878;  Fowke, 
Arclueol.  Hist.  Ohio,  1902;  Jones,  Antiq. 


So.  Inds.,  1873;  MacLean,  Mound  Build- 
ers, 1879;  Moorehead,  ( 1 )  Prehist.  Impls., 
1900,  (2)  Bird-stone  Ceremonials,  1899; 
Peabody  in  Bull.  Mus.  Univ.  Pa.,  in.  no. 
3,  1901;  Read  and  Whittlesey,  Ohio  Cen- 
ten.  Rep.,  1877;  Thruston,  Antiq.  of 
Tenn.,1897;  Yates  in  Bull.  Santa  Barbara 
Soc.  Nat.  Hist ,  i,  no.  2, 1890.   ( w.  n.  h.) 

Projectiles.  See  Bines,  Arrow*,  and 
Quivers;  Rabbit  sticks;  Slitujs;  lltromng 

Property  and  Property  right.  Broadly 
speaking,  Indian  property  was  personal. 
Clothing  was  owned  by  the  wearer, 
whether  man,  woman,  or  child.  Weap- 
ons and  ceremonial  paraphernalia  be- 
longed to  the  man;  the  implements  used 
in  cultivating  the  soil,  in  preparing  food, 
dressing  skins,  and  making  garments  and 
tent  covers,  and  among  the  Eskimo  the 
lamp,  belonged  to  the  women.  In  many 
tribes  all  raw  materials,  as  meat,  corn, 
and,  before  the  advent  of  traders,  pelts, 
were  also  her  property. '  Among  the 
tribes  of  the  plains  the  lodge  or  tipi  was 
the  woman's,  but  on  the  N.  W.  coast  the 
wooden  structures  belonged  to  the  men 
of  the  family.  Communal  dwellings  were 
the  property  of  the  kinship  group,  but 
individual  houses  were  built  and  owned 
by  the  woman.  While  the  land  claimed 
by  a  tribe,  often  covering  a  wide  area,  was 
common  to  all  its  members  and  the  entire 
territory  was  defended  against  intrud- 
ers, yet  individual  occupancy  of  garden 
patches  was  respected.  ( See  lAind  tenure. ) 


In  some  instances,  as  among  the  Navaho, 
a  section  of  territory  was  parceled!  out 
and  held  as  clan  land,  and,  as  descent  in 
the  trilnj  wa*  traced  through  the  mother, 
this  land  was  spoken  of  by  members  of 
the  clan  as  "my  mother's  land."  Upon 
such  tract  the  women  worked,  raising 
maize,  etc.,  and  the  product  was  recog- 
nized as  their  property.  The  right  of 
a  family  to  gather  s]>ontaneous  growth 
from  a  certain  locality  was  recognized, 
and  the  harvest  became  the  personal 
property  of  the  gatherers.  For  instance, 
among  the  Menominee  a  family  would 
mark  off  a  section  by  twisting  in  a  j>ecu- 
liar  knot  the  stalks  of  wild  rice  growing 
along  the  edge  of  the  section  chosen;  this 
knotted  mark  would  bo  respected  by  all 
members  of  the  triln?,  and  the  family 
could  take  its  own  time  for  gathering  the 
crop.  On  the  Pacific  slope,  as  among  the 
Hupa,  varying  lengths  of  river  shore 
were  held  as  private  fishing  rights  by 
heads  of  families,  and  these  rights  passed 
from  father  to  son,  and  were  always  re- 
spected. Clan  rights  to  springs  and  tracts 
ot  land  obtained  among  the  Pueblos.  The 
nests  of  eagles  were  also  the  property  of 
the  clan  within  whose  domain  they  were 
found.  The  eagle  never  permanently  left 
the  vicinity  of  the  nest  where  it  was  born, 
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so,  although  the  bird  remained  in  freedom, 
it  was  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  clan 
claiming  the  land  on  which  its  nest  was 
situated.  This  claim  upon  the  eagles  held 
good  after  the  clan  bad  left  the  region  and 
built  a  new  village  even  40  m.  away. 
(See  Eagle.) 

Names  (q.  v.)  were  sometimes  the  prop- 
erty of  clans.  Those  bestowed  on  the  in- 
dividual members,  and,  as  on  the  N.  W. 
coast,  those  given  to  canoes  and  to  houses, 
were  owned  by  "families."  Property 
marks  were  placed  upon  weapons  and  im- 
plements by  the  Eskimo  and  by  the  In- 
dian tribes.  A  hunter  established  his 
claim  to  an  animal  by  his  personal  mark 
upon  the  arrow  which  inflicted  the  fatal 
wound.  Among  both  the  Indians  and  the 
Eskimo  it  was  customary  to  bury  with  the 
dead  those  articles  which  were  the  per- 
sonal property  of  the  deceased,  either  man 
or  woman.  In  some  of  the  tribes  the  dis- 
tribution of  all  the  property  of  the  dead, 
including  the  dwelling,  formed  part  of  the 
funeral  ceremonies.  There  was  another 
class  of  property,  composed  of  arts,  trades, 
cults,  rituals,  and  ritual  songs,  in  which 
ownership  was  as  well  defined  as  in  the 
more  material  things.  For  instance,  the 
right  to  practise  tattooing  belonged  to  cer- 
tain men  in  the  tribe;  the  right  to  say  or 
sing  rituals  and  ritual  songs  had  to  be  pur- 
chased froin  their  owner  or  keeper.  Oc- 
casionally a  spectator  with  quick  memory 
might  catch  a  ritual  or  a  song,  but  he 
would  not  dare  to  repeat  what  he  remem- 
bered  until  he  had  pro]>erly  paid  for  it 
The  shrine  and  sacred  articles  of  the  clan 
were  usually  in  charge  of  hereditary  keep- 
ers, and  were  the  property  of  the  clan. 
The  peculiar  articles  of  a  society  were  in 
the  custody  of  an  ap|tointed  officer;  they 
were  property,  but  could  not  be  sold  or 
transferred.  Songs  and  rites  pertaining 
to  the  use  of  healing  herbs  were  property, 
and  their  owner  could  teach  them  to  an- 
other on  receiving  the  prescribed  pay- 
ment. The  accumulation  of  property  in 
robes,  garments  regalia,  vessels,  utensils, 
ponies*,  and  the  like,  was  important  to 
one  who  aimed  at  leadership.  To  ac- 
quire property  a  man  must  be  a  skilful 
hunter  aud  an  industrious  worker,  and 
must  have  an  able  following  of  relatives, 
men  and  women,  to  make  the  required 
articles.  All  ceremonies,  tribal  festivi- 
ties, public  functions,  and  entertainment 
of  visitors  necessitated  large  contributions 
of  food  and  gifts,  and  the  men  who  could 
meet  these  demands  became  the  recip- 
ients of  tribal  honors.    (See  Potlatch.) 

Property  right  in  harvest  fieldsobtai  ned 
among  the  tril>es  subsisting  mainly  on 
maize  or  on  wild  rice.  Among  the  Chip- 
pewa the  right  in  wild-rice  lands  was  not 
based  on  trilml  allotment,  but  on  occu- 
pancy.   Certain  harvest  fields  were  habit- 


ually  visited  by  families  that  eventually 
took  up  their  temporary  or  permanent 
abode  at  or  near  the  fields;  no  one  dis- 
puted their  ownership,  unless  an  enemy 
from  another  tribe,  in  which  case  might  es- 
tablished right  Among  the  Potawatomi, 
according  to  Jenks,  the  people  "always 
divide  everything  when  want  comes  to 
the  door." 

Consult  Boas  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1895, 
1897;  McGee  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,1897; 
Fletcher  in  Pub.  Peabody  Mus.,  Harvard 
Univ.;  Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  n,  690, 
1900;  Goddard  in  Univ.  of  Gal.  Pub.,  i, 
no.  1,  1903;  Jenks  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1900;  Mindeleff  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1898.  (a.  c.  f.) 

Prophets.  From  time  to  time  in  every 
great  tribe  and  every  important  crisis  of 
Indian  history  we  find  certain  men  rising 
above  the  position  of  ordinary  doctor, 
soothsayer,  or  ritual  priest  to  take  upon 
themselves  an  apostlcship  of  reform  and 
return  to  the  uncorrupted  ancestral  be- 
lief and  custom  as  the  necessary  means  to 
save  their  people  from  impending  de- 
struction by  decay  or  conquest.  In  some 
cases  the  teaching  takes  the  form  of  a 
new  Indian  gospel,  the  revolutionary 
culmination  of  a  long  and  silent  develop- 
ment of  the  native  religious  thought.  As 
the  faithful  disciples  were  usually  prom- 
ised the  return  ot  the  earlier  and  nappier 
conditions,  the  restoration  of  the  dimin- 
ished game,  the  expulsion  of  the  alien 
intruder,  and  reunion  in  earthly  exist- 
ence with  the  priests  who  had  preceded 
them  to  the  spirit  world — all  to  be 
brought  about  by  direct  supernatural  in- 
terposition—the teachers  have  been 
called  prophets. 

While  all  goes  well  with  the  tribe  the 
religious  feeling  finds  sufficient  expres- 
sion in  the  ordinary  ritual  forms  of  tri- 
bal usage,  but  when  misfortune  or  de- 
struction threatens  the  nation  or  tho  race, 
the  larger  emergency  brings  out  the 
prophet,  who  strives  to  avert  the  disaster 
by  molding  his  people  to  a  common  pur- 
pose through  insistence  upon  the  sacred 
character  of  his  message  and  thus  fur- 
nishes support  to  the  chiefsin  their  plans 
for  organized  improvement  or  resistance. 
Thus  it  is  found  that  almost  every  great 
Indian  warlike  combination  has  had  its 
prophet  messenger  in  the  outset  and  if 
all  the  facts  could  be  known  we  should 
probably  find  the  rule  universal. 
'  Among  the  most  noted  of  these  abo- 
riginal prophets  and  reformers  within 
our  area,  all  of  whom  are  noted  else- 
where under  the  appropriate  titles,  are: 
Pope\  of  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680;  the 
Delaware  prophet  of  Pontiac's  con- 
spiracy, 1762;  Tenskwatawa,  the  Shaw- 
nee prophet,  1805;  Kanakuk,  the  Kicka- 
poo  reformer,  1827;  Tavibo,  the  Paiute, 
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1870;  Nakaidoklini,  the  Apache,  1881; 
Smohalla,  the  dreamer  of  the  Columbia, 
1870-1885;  and  Wovoka,  or  Jack  Wilson, 
the  Paiute  prophet  of  the  Ghost  Dance, 
1889  and  later.  Consult  Moonev,  Ghost 
Dance  Religion,  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
pt  ii,  1896.  (J.  m.) 

Proqueu.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal.—  Taylor  in  Cal. 
Fanner,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Proven.  An  Eskimo  missionary  station 
in  w.  Greenland.— Kane,  Arct  Explor.,  n, 
126,  1856. 

Pructaca.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal.—  Tavlor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Pruriitac.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Psake the  ( PUhikiOU,  «deer') .  A  gensof 
the  Shawnee. 

Pubeketbe  —  Wtn.  Jones*,  inf  n,  1906(correct  form). 
Pmcke-tbe'.-Morgan,  Anc.  Boo..  168, 1877. 

Psanpsan.  A  small  tribe  represented 
at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission,  Texas, 
in  the  18th  century. 

Pseudo-Indian.  As  "pseudo-Indian " 
may  be  included  forgeries  of  American 
Indian  objects,  implements,  etc.,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  objects,  im- 
plements, etc.,  imitative  of  or  closely  re- 
sembling real  American  Indian  things 
into  whose  manufacture  the  idea  of  for- 
gery does  not  necessarily  enter.  These 
"pseudo- Americana"  have  been  thesut>- 
jectof  much  archeological  diseussiou,  and 
some  very  patent  frauds  have  long  man- 
aged to  maintain  their  existence  in  the 
field  or  the  museum.  Objeets  manu- 
factured for  trade  purposes  in  imitation 
of  real  Indian  articles  l>elong  here  also. 
Of  some  of  these  last,  Indians  themselves 
have  been  the  makers.  There  might  be 
mentioned  the  imitations  of  European 
objects  in  American  material,  which, 
however,  are  rather  pseudo- European 
than  pseudo- American.  According  to 
McGuire  (Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1897,  493, 1899), 
a  large  numl>er  of  the  tobacco  pipes  of  the 
American  aborigines  areinpart  or  wholly 
pseudo- American — 4 '  in  almost  every  pipe 
of  the  Iroquoian  area  may  be  traced 
forms  distinctly  copied  from  Euroi>ean 
soun-es."  Pseudo- American  also  are  tho 
"trade  pipes,"  "trade  tomahawks,"  etc. 
This  view  of  the  pseudo-American  char- 
acter of  many  Indian  pipes  is  not  shared 
by  David  Boyle,  who,  nowever,  considers 
many  of  the  wampum  belts  now  in  exis- 
tence to  have  been  "entirely  made  by 
Europeans,  with  just  enough  'Indian'  in 
the  make-up  to  make  them  pass  muster 
among  the  natives  for  commercial  and 
treaty  purposes"  ( Archaeol.  Rep.  Ontario, 


55,  1901;  28  1903).  Beauchamp  follows 
Morgan  ami  Brinton  in  thinking  that 
with  the  Iroquois  "no  existing  belts  an- 
tedated tho  Dutch  settlement  and  trade" 
(Bull.  N.  Y.  State  Mus.,  340,  Mar.  1901). 
After  the  colonization  of  New  York,  wam- 
pum beads  were  manufactured  by  the 
European  settlers  in  prodigious  quantities 
for  trade  and  treaty  purposes.  Several  of 
the  aloriginal  names  of  Long  Island  refer 
to  its  importance  as  a  wampum  center. 
In  1844  wampum  was  still  manufactured 
by  whites  in  New  Jersey  and  sold  to  In- 
dian traders  of  the  far  >V .,  and  the  best  of 
this  article  was  still  made  at  Babylon, 
L.  I.,  in  1850,  according  to  Beauchamp. 
The  great  spread  of  the  use  of  wampum, 
like  that  of  tobacco,  has  l>een  thought  to 
be  due  to  white  influence.  Beauchamp 
(Areha-ol.  Rep.  Ontario,  86,  1903)  does 
not  consider  the  bone  combs  found  in  the 
state  of  New  York  as  really  aboriginal, 
believing  that "  no  New  York  or  Canadian 
Indian  ever  made  a  bone  comb  until  he 
had  European  hints."  Boyle  takes  an 
opposite  view.  Forged  and  pseudo- Amer- 
i  ca  n  fl  i  n  t  i  m  plemei  \  ts,  pot  tery ,  a  n  d  steatite 
images  are  well  known  to  archeologists. 
An  interesting  account  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  one  man  in  the  making  of  spu- 
rious fishhooks,  s|n*ar  and  arrow  points, 
cutting  implements,  etc.,  in  Wisconsin, 
is  given  by  Jenks  (Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s., 
Di  292-90,  1900),  while  those  of  a  man 
in  Michigan  who  has  attempted  to  pro- 
duce objects  with  a  biblical  meaning  have 
been  exposed  by  Kelsey  (Am.  Anthrop., 
x,  no.  1,  KK)8).  Several  centers  of  manu- 
facture of  "antiquities"  have  been  dis- 
covered by  the  expert!  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  iu  various  parts  of 
the  country.  As  pseudo- American  may 
lie  classed  the  numerous  pictographic 
frauds  and  controverted  pietographs, 
especially  those  cited  by  Mallery  (10th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  759-67,  1893).  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  Kinderhook 
(III.)  conjKT  plates,  the  Newark  (Ohio) 
inscribed  stone,  the  Pemberton  (N.  J.) 
inscribed  stone  ax,  the  Grand  Traverse 
(Mich.)  inscribed  stone,  the  inscribed 
stone  maul  from  Isle  Royal  (Mich.), 
and  probably  also  such  "mound  builders' 
relics"  as  the  famous  Grave  cr.  stone. 
In  this  class  may  also  be  placed  the 
Abl>6  Dotnenech  s  "Manuscript  picto- 
graphique  Americain,"  published  in 
18(H),  which  Petzholdt,  the  German  ori- 
entalist, declared  to  l>e  "only  scribbling 
and  incoherent  illustrations  of  a  local 
German  dialect"  (Pilling,  Algonq.  Bibl., 
114,  1891).  Pseudo-American  may  also 
be  called  those  "  pietographs "  due  to 
weathering  and  other  natural  causes, 
such  as  those  in  New  Brunswick  de- 
scribed bv  Ganong  ( Bull.  Nat  Hist.  Soc. 
N.  B.,  175-78,  1904),  and,  according  to 
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Mallery,  the  pictured  rocks  of  Monhegan 
(Me- ),  the  mica  plates  of  Sandusky,  etc. 
Mallery  also  observes  (p.  759):  "With 
regard  to  more  familiar  and  portable  arti- 
cles, such  as  engraved  pipes,  painted 
robes,  and  like  curios,  it  is  now  well 
known  that  the  fancy  prices  paid  for 
them  by  amateurs  have  stimulated  their 
unlimited  manufacture  by  Indians  at 
agencies,  who  make  a  practice  of  sketch- 
ing upon  ordinary  robes  or  plain  pipes 
the  characters  in  common  use  by  tnem, 
without  regard  to  any  real  event  or  per- 
son, and  selling  them  as  significant  rec- 
ords." The  wood  and  stone  arts  of  the 
Haida  have  also  suffered  from  forgery  and 
imitation. 

There  is  even  a  pseudo- American  lan- 
guage, the  so -called  Taensa  of  Parisot.  of 
which  an  alleged  grammar  and  vocabu- 
lary were  published  in  Paris  in  1882. 
The  evidence  seems  to  prove  this  docu- 
ment an  entire  fabrication  (see  Brinton, 
Essays  Am.,  452,  1890;  8 wanton  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  x,  no.  1,  1908).  See  Popular 
fallacies.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Piinehaton  ( 4  village  of  red  wild  rice'). 
An  unidentified  Dakota  tribe  or  band  in 
Minnesota,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
so-called  Sioux  of  the  West. — Le  Sueur 
(1700)  in  Margry>  Dec.,  vi,  87,  1886. 

Psinoamanitons  (/village  or  gatherers  of 
wild  rice').  A  Dakota  tribe  or  band, 
probably  in  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Sioux  of  the  East. — Le  Sueur 
(1700)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  vi,  86,  1886. 

Ps ino man hmhm tons  ('the  great  wild- 
rice  village').  A  Dakota  tribe  or  band 
in  Minnesota,  a  division  of  the  so-called 
Sioux  of  the  West. 

PMnonUnhinhintoM.— Shea,  Early  Voy.,  ill,  1861. 
PtinouUnhhintOM.— Neill,  Hist.  Minu..  170.  1858. 
Painoutaahinhintont.— Le  Sueur  (1700)  in  Marfrry, 
Dec.,  VI,  87, 1886. 

Psise va.    See  Pipsmewa. 

Psychology.  The  psychological  differ- 
ences between  the  various  divisions  of 
mankind  have  always  been  objects  of 
speculation  and  ingenious  inference,  but 
out  of  it  all  has  come  little  that  can  be 
considered  definite  or  satisfactory.  Di- 
rect positive  data  are  scarcely  to  be  had, 
and  the  indirectdataavailableare  far  from 
su  ffi  cien t  f or defi  n  ite  conclusions.  Hence, 
the  specific  question  of  psychological  dif- 
ferences between  Indians  and  other  races 
is  still  an  unsolved  problem.  There  are, 
however,  certain  points  of  view  and  some 
suggestive  data  that  may  be  discussed 
under  three  heads: 

A.  Observation  by  psychologists. 

B.  Observations  by  teachers  and  other 
officials. 

C.  Evidences  of  differences,  observ- 
able in  culture. 

A.  Modern  psychology  has  developed 
experimental  methods  for  the  study  of 
differences  in  mental  life,  practically  all 
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of  which  can  be  successfully  applied  to 
representatives  of  the  various  races.  The 
probability  that  differences  will  be  found 
among  them  has  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  work  of  Myers,  Rivers,  and  Mc- 
Dougall,  members  of  the  Cambridge  An- 
thropological Expedition  to  Torres  straits, 
since  the  Papuans  as  tested  for  visual 
acuity,  color  vision,  visual  si>atial  per- 
ception, auditory  acuity,  upper  limit  of 
hearing,  smallest  perceptible  tone-differ- 
ence, olfactory  acuity,  discrimination  of 
odor-strengths,  memory  and  discrimina- 
tion of  odors,  delicacy  of  tactile  discrimi- 
nation, localization  of  points  touched, 
temperature  spots,  eensibilitv  to  pain, 
discrimination  of  small  differences  of 
weight,  degree  of  size-weight  illusion,  re- 
action times,  showed  differences  in  most 
cases  from  Whites.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  on  record  but  one  successful  attempt 
to  apply  the  methods  of  psychologv  to 
American  natives.  This  is  the  work  of 
Prof.  R.  8.  Woodworth  and  Dr  F.  G. 
Bruner,  upon  such  representatives  of  the 
less  civilized  races  as  were  on  exhibition 
at  the  Louisiana  Exposition  at  St  Louis 
in  1904.  A  full  and  comprehensive  report 
on  the  tests  for  hearing  has  been  made 
by  Dr  Bruner.  He  tested  Indians, 
Whites,  Filipinos,  Ainu,  and  Congo  na- 
tives as  to  the  upper  limit  of  hearing  and 
auditory  acuity.  The  results  for  the  right 
ear  in  the  test  for  the  upper  limit  were  as 
follows: 


No. 

Average 

6 

33,223  D.  V. 

2468 

Whites  

156 

82.28.S 

M 

2344 

10 

32. 123 

•  < 

977 

63 

31,975 

2663 

8 

80,240 

M 

3ttl 

97 

29.91H 

•  • 

21  HO 

7 

28,8.16 

<■ 

1873 

7 

28,296 

II 

1113 

The  results  for  the  left  ear  vary  slightly 
from  the  above;  but  not  sufficiently  to 
make  any  material  changes  in  the  order 
as  given  above.  Though  the  differences 
are  small,  the  table,  as  a  whole,  indicates 
that,  while  Indians  are  inferior  to  Whites 
and  Congo  natives,  they  differ  greatly 
among  themselves.  In  the  tests  for 
acuity,  the  rank  for  the  right  ear  was: 
Whites,  Coco  pa.  School  Indians,  Congo 
natives,  Tehuelche,  Kwakiutl,  Ainu, 
Filipinos;  for  the  left  ear,  Whites,  Congo 
natives,  School  Indians,  Cocopa,  Kwa- 
kiutl, Ainu,  Tehuelche,  Filipinos.  While 
there  is  some  shifting  of  position  for  the 
left  ear,  the  relative  positions  of  Whites, 
School  Indians,  and  Filipinos  remains  the 
same  throughout  As  due  allowance  has 
been  made  for  accidental  variations  in 
making  these  tests,  the  results  may  be 
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regarded  as  reasonably  certain.  In  gen- 
eral, they  indicate  that,  in  the  ability  to 
perceive  high  tones  and  to  distinguish 
faint  sounds,  the  Indians  are  superior  to 
Filipinos,  but  inferior  to  Whites  and 
Congo  natives. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  results  of 
a  few  other  tests  have  been  reported. 
Color  blindness  has  been  found  in  three 
cases  from  a  group  of  250  which,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  does  not  differ  much  from  the 
proportion  among  the  Whites.  A  few 
tests  in  reaction-time,  made  by  Witmer, 
show  the  Indian  superior  to  Whites  and 
American  Negroes.  As  previously  stated, 
the  results  of  these  few  tests  suggest  that, 
with  a  mure  extended  series,  numerous 
differences  will  be  found  between  Indians 
and  other  races,  as  well  as  between  the 
different  tribes  of  Indians  themselves. 

On  more  general  psychological  grounds, 
unusual  tendencies  to  hysteria  and  simi- 
lar psychic  phenomena  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  Indian.  This  is  made  prob- 
able by  the  readiness  with  which  many 
Indians  yield  to  suggestion  in  disease, 
jugglery,  and  religious  activities,  and  has 
been  offered  as  a  cause  for  the  large  part 
played  by  the  medicine-man  on  such  oc- 
casions. This  impression,  of  course,  con- 
cerns Indians  as  compared  to  Whites,  and 
not  to  other  less  civilized  races.  (See 
Physiology. ) 

B.  Since  the  schools  for  Indians  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  used  by 
white  children,  the  relative  progress  of 
Indian  and  white  children  may  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  their  respective  mental 
powers.  However,  a  satisfactory  com- 
parative study  of  Indian  children  in  the 
school  seems  not  to  have  been  made;  so 
that  we  are  forced  to  fall  back  upon 
some  general  impressions  and  less  direct 
evidence.  It  has  been  asserted  by  teach- 
ers in  Indian  schools  that  the  children 
under  their  charge  showed  more  aptitude 
and  greater  skill  in  many  kinds  of  hand 
work  than  was  usually  encountered 
among  white  children  of  the  same  age. 
This  is  often  strongly  asserted  with  re- 

r:t  to  drawing  and  penmanship.  On 
other  hand,  no  critical  examination 
of  this  point  has  been  made,  so  that 
judgment  must  be  suspended.  The  gen- 
eral experience  has  been  that,  when  In- 
dian children  have  passed  normally  from 
our  lower  schools  to  the  college  and  the 
university,  they  average  up  to  the  level 
of  the  Whites;  but,  again,  many  of  the 
cases  cited  are  of  mixed  blood,  and  no 
estimates  have  been  made  of  the  relative 
number  of  failures  to  reach  such  a  stand- 
ard. Thus,  while  there  is  no  direct  evi- 
dence that  Indians  can  not  do  the  work 
of  the  school  and  of  life  as  efficiently  as 
Whites,  this  fact  can  not  be  taken  as 
proof  that  they  have  the  requisite  abil- 
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ity  to  the  same  degree.  The  tests  of  Dr 
Hruner  on  the  Indians  in  the  model 
school  at  St  Louis  showed  that,  while  in 
the  auditory  sense  these  Indians  were 
superior  to  their  unschooled  representa- 
tives, they  were  still  inferior  to  Whites 
selected  at  random.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  data  for  hearing  prove  nothing 
with  respect  to  the  other  senses,  they  do 
suggest  the  presence  of  differences  so  far 
not  overcome  by  education  and  a  change 
of  environment.  Hence,  the  Question 
must  remain  open  until  more  data  are 
available. 

In  addition  to  these  somewhat  definite 
systematic  observations,  we  have  the 
opinions  of  educated  persons  resulting 
from  extended  official  or  philanthropic 
labors  among  the  Indians.  A  general 
statement  of  such  opinions  on  the  gen- 
eral psychological  characteristics  of  the 
Indians  has  been  given  in  the  article  on 
Physiology ,  the  import  of  which  seems 
to  be  that  no  definite  differences  exist 
except  perhaps  in  the  objective  form  of 
emotional  reactions.  Yet,  so  far,  no  one 
seems  to  have  collected  enough  individ- 
ual statements  from  competent  persons 
to  say  what  is  the  approximate  consen- 
sus of  such  opinion  ana,  even  if  they  had, 
such  a  consensus  could  not  be  taken 
alone  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem. 

C.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  cus- 
toms and  thought  prevailing  among  a 
people  as  their  culture.  Since,  in  all  cul- 
tural activities,  ideas  and  judgments  play 
important  parts,  it  has  often  been  assumed 
that  a  detailed  comparison  of  cultures 
would  reveal  psychological  differences  be- 
tween the  peoples  to  whom  the  cultures 
belonged.  Indeed,  some  persons  go  so  far 
as  to  assert  that  the  existence  of  cultural 
differences  necessitates  the  existence  of 
psychological  differences.  Yet  when  the 
subject  is  taken  on  its  merits,  several  diffi- 
culties are  encountered.  In  the  fi  rst  place, 
some  definite  method  of  grading  cultures 
must  1*3  devised  before  satisfactory  con- 
clusions as  to  corresponding  psychological 
differences  can  be  formed.  As  yet,  no  con- 
sistent way  of  grading  as  to  higher  and 
lower  has  been  found.  Further,  anthro- 
pologists now  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
tendency  to  conventionalize  thought  and 
the  association  of  ideas  as  a  factor  in  the 
differentiation  of  culture.  Such  a  tend- 
ency appears  when  the  symbolic  art  of 
such  tribes  as  the  Arapaho,  Dakota,  and 
Shoshoni  are  compared,  each  using  similar 
designs,  but  associated  with  different  kinds 
of  ideas.  Also,  some  claim  has  been  made, 
but  on  less  definite  grounds,  that  Indian 
mythology  as  a  whole  is  less  closely  asso- 
ciated with  creators  and  gods  than  is  the 
cane  with  other  peoples.  In  a  more 
general  way,  wo  find  everywhere  among 
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the  Indians  a  marked  tendency  to  inter- 
associate  the  sociological,  religious,  and 
artistic  aspects  of  their  lives  to  such  a 
degreethat  they  can  scarcely  be  unraveled. 
This  has  sometimes  been  taken  as  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  aspects  of  Indian 
modes  of  thought  The  claim  is  made, 
however,  that  such  conventions  of 
thought  can  not  in  themselves  be  taken  as 
indications  of  functional  differences  be- 
tween the  minds  (as  such)  of  Indians  and 
other  races;  since,  on  a  priori  grounds, 
what  has  become  conventional  or  nabitual 
for  one  may  in  turn  become  conventional 
for  another.  This  theory,  that  all  cultural 
differences  are  in  no  wise  due  to  psycho- 
logical differences,  but  to  causes  entirely 
external,  or  outside  of  the  conscious  life, 
places  the  inherent  worth  of  a  Pigmy,  an 
Indian,  a  Mongol,  and  a  Euro]>ean  upon 
the  same  level,  and  considers  culture  as 
the  mini  of  habits  into  which  the  various 
groups  of  mankind  have  fallen.  While 
strong  arguments  in  siip[>ort  of  this  inter- 
pretation of  culture  are  offered  bv  many 
anthropologists,  together  with  plausible 
reasons  for  doubting  the  existence  of 
fundamental  psychological  differences  in 
function,  bo  far  nothing  has  been  brought 
forward  to  render  doubtful  the  existence 
of  psychological  differences  between  races 
analogous  to  those  between  individuals 
among  ourselves.  Modern  psychological 
science  ia  gradually  solving  the  puzzle  as 
to  the  kind  and  degree  of  individual  psy- 
chological differences,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that,  when  these  investigations 
have  made  more  pn>gress,  the  same  meth- 
ods may  lie  successfully  adapted  to  the 
comparison  of  triltal  and  other  ethnic 
divisions  of  humankind. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  that  we  have 
no  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  elemental 
psychological  activities  among  Indians, 
because  they  have  not  been  made  the  sub- 
jects of  research  by  trained  psychologists. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
all  the  larger  aspects  of  mental  life  they 
are  qualitatively  similar  to  other  races. 

Consult  Bruner,  Hearing  of  Primitive 
Peoples,  1908;  Reports  of  the  Cambridge 
Anthropol.  Expea.  to  Torres  Straits,  n, 
1901 -0.i;  Bache,  Reaction  Time  with 
Reference  to  Race,  Psychol.  Rev.,  n,  475, 
1895;  Farrand,  Basis  of  American  His- 
tory, 1904;  Boas,  Human  Faculty  as  De- 
termined bv  Race,  Proc.  Am.  Ass'n  Adv. 
Bci.,  1894;  Hrdlicka  in  Bull.  34,  B.  A.  R, 
1908.  (c.  w.) 

Ftanainta ( 'otter  tail' ;  frompfrm  'otter', 
sinte  4  tail ' ).  A  former  village  of  the  San- 
tee  Sioux  at  the  head  of  L.  Traverse, 
Minn. — Williamson  in  Minn.  Geol.  Rep. 
for  1884,  110,  1885. 

Pteyuteshni  ('eat  no  buffalo  cows'). 
A  band  of  the  Hunk  patina  division  of  the 
Yanktonai  Sioux. 


Band  that  enU  bo  buffalo. — Culbertson  In  Smith- 
Bon.  Rep.  1850.  141,  1851.  Pte  yute-eni.— Dor*ey 
In  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218. 1897.  Pte  yut*-ini.-Ibld. 

Ptolme.  A  tribe  once  mentioned  ( Hen- 
ley in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  511, 1854)  as  living 
on  Kings  r.,  Cal.  It  was  probably  Yokuts 
(Mariposan). 

Pnalnacatup.  A  Churaashan  village  on 
one  of  the  Santa  Barbara  ids. ,  Cal . ,  proba- 
bly Santa  Rosa,  in  1542.— Cabrillo,  Narr. 
(1542),inSmith,Colec.  Doc.  Fla., 186, 1857. 

Puaray  ('village  of  the  worm 'J.  A 
former  pueblo  of  the  Tigua,  the  rains  of 
which  have  been  identified  by  Bandelier 
as  those  on  a  gravelly  bluff  overlooking 
the  Rio  Grande  in  front  of  the  s.  por- 
tion of  the  town  of  Bernalillo,  N.  Mex. 
At  the  time  of  Coronado's  expedition 
(1540-42)  it  was  the  principal  settlement 
of  the  province  of  Tiguex,  and  was  known 
to  the  chroniclers  of  the  expedition  by 
the  name  of  the  province.  It  was  one  of 
the  two  pueblos  in  which  the  Tigua  took 
refuge  and  fortified  themselves  against 
the  Spaniards  during  a  siege  of  50  days 
(see  Tigwi),  and  was  the  seat  of  the  mis- 
sionary lalwrs  of  two  of  the  Franciscan 
friars  escorted  to  New  Mexico  in  1581  by 
Francisco  Sanchez Chamuscado,  but  who 
were  killed  shortly  afterward.  The  iden- 
tification of  Puaray  with  the  Tiguex  vil- 
lage of  the  Tiguex  province  of  the  chron- 
iclers of  Coronado's  expedition  is  deter- 
mined by  statements  made  by  the  Indians 
to  Espejo  in  1583,  and  by  the  discovery 
there  by  Ofiatc,  in  1598,"  of  a  partially 
effaced  painting  representing  the  murder 
of  the  m  issionaries.  1 1  was  t  he  seat  of  the 
mission  of  San  Bartolome,  and  had  200 
inhabitants  at  the  time  of  the  Pueblo 
revolt  of  1680;  but  the  pueblo  was  de- 
stroys! tiefore  1711,  and  was  never  re- 
built (r.  w.  h.) 

Coofer.— Mota-Padllla  (1742),  Hint.  Nucva  Gal Ida, 
160.  1870  (<f.  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex. ,55, 1889). 
Coofert — Ibid.,  165.  Paola — Espejo  misquoted  by 
Whipple,  l*iic.  R.  R.  Rep.,  ill,  pt.  8,  114,  1856. 
Party. — JetTervs.Am.  Atlas, map 5, 1776.  Pauray. — 
Bowie*,  Map  Am.,  1784.  Poala.— Espejo  (1583)  in 
Makluyt,  Nov.,  in,  468,  1600.  Poala*.— Bancroft, 
Ariz,  nnd  N.  Mex.,  135, 18><U.  Pruara.— Ladd, Story 
of  N.  Mex., 79, 1891.  Puala.— Espejo  ( 1583)  in  I>nc. 
Inetl.,  XV,  175,  1871.  Puala.— Ofiate  (1598),  ibid., 
XVI,  208,  1871.  Puala*.— Espejo  ( 1583 1,  ibid.,  XV, 
112,1871.  Puara.— Espejo  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  13i,  1889.  Puarai— Villafrran. 
Hint.  Nueva Mex  ,  137. 1610.  Puaray.— Ofiate ( 1598) 
in  I>oc.  Ined..  xvi.  109,  115,1871.  Puary— Doc.  of 
16S1  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV.  169.  1892.  Puray.— Vetancurt  (1696)  in  Teatro 
Mex.,  ill,  812,1871  ("el  nombre  Puray  quiere deeir 
Kusanos,  quo  es  un  Kcnen>  <je  <( , .,.  ubuuda  aquel 
lujfar").  Puruai. — Salmeron  (1629)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races  i,  600,  1882.  Puruay.— Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  172,  1889.  Baa  Barto- 
lome.—Vetancurt  (1696)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  in,  812, 
1871  (mission  name).  Bant  Antonio  de  Padua. — 
Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  2£4.  1871  (first 
saint  name  applied).  Tehoua. — Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iv,  40,  1854.  Tiaouex. — Coronado  mis- 
quoted by  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribe**,  rv,  26,  1H54. 
Tigouex  on-the-roek. — Ibid.,  28.  Tiguex. — Casta  fie 
da  i  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  K  .  497.  1896.  Villago 
of  the  Worm  or  Insect.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  lust. 
Papers,  iv, 228, 1892  (Iliar-ay,  or). 
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Pubea.    See  Evea. 

Puberty  customs.  The  significance  of  a 
girl's  entrance  into  womanhood  was  not 
only  appreciated  by  all  American  tribes, 
but  its  importance  was  much  exaggerated. 
It  was  believed  that  whatever  she  did  or 
experienced  then  was  bound  to  affect  her 
entire  subsequent  life,  and  that  she  had 
exceptional  power  over  all  persons  or 
things  that  came  near  her  at  that  period. 
For  this  reason  she  was  usually  carefully 
set  apart  from  other  people  in  a  small 
lodge  in  the  woods,  in  a  separate  room, 
or  behind  some  screen.  There  she  re- 
mained for  a  period  varying  from  a  few 
days,  preferably  4,  to  a  year  or  even 
longer— the  longer  isolation  being  en- 
dured by  girls  ot  wealthy  or  aristocratic 
families — and  prepared  her  own  food  or 
had  it  brought  to  her  by  her  mother  or 
some  old  woman,  the  only  {>erson  with 
whom  she  had  anything  to  do.  Her 
dishes,  spoons,  and  other  articles  were 
kept  separate  from  all  others  and  had  to 
be  washed  thoroughly  before  they  could 
be  used  again,  or,  as  with  the  Iroquois, 
an  entirely  new  set  was  provided  for  her. 
For  a  long  period  she  ate  sparinglv  and 
took  but  little  water,  while  she  bathed 
often.  Salt  especially  was  tabooed  by  the 
girl  at  this  period.  A  Cheyenne  girl  puri- 
fied herself  by  allowing  smoke  from  sweet 
grass,  cedar  needles,  and  white  sage  to 
pass  over  her  body  inside  of  her  blanket. 
She  was  also  forced  to  sit  up  for  long 
periods  to  prevent  her  from  becoming 
lazy,  and  among  the  Haida  she  had  to 
sleep  on  a  flat  rock  with  a  bag  of  gravel  or 
something  similar  forapillow.  If  she  ate 
too  much,  it  was  thought  that  she  would 
be  greedy  in  later  life;  if  she  talked 
too  much,  that  she  would  Income  garru- 
lous, and  if  she  laughed,  that  she  would 
become  too  much  inclined  to  hilarity. 
A  Shuswap  girl  would  climb  trees  and 
break  off  their  tips  in  order  to  become 
strong,  and  play  with  gambling  sticks 
that  her  future  husband  might  be  a  suc- 
cessful gamester.  A  Hupa  girl  must  not 
tell  a  lie  during  this  time  or  she  would 
l>ecome  forever  untruthful.  Among  the 
Tsimshian  if  a  girl  desired  a  certain  num- 
ber of  sons  when  married,  the  same  num- 
ber of  men  chewed  her  food  for  her;  if 
she  desired  daughters,  that  office  was  j>er- 
formed  by  women.  At  the  end  of  her 
fast  she  was  covered  with  mats  and  held 
over  a  fire  in  order  that  her  children  might 
be  healthy.  The  Shuswap,  Ntlakyapa- 
muk.  Apache,  Hupa,  and  other  tribes  aid 
notallowagirl  to  touch  her  head  or  scratch 
her  body  except  with  a  comb  or  stick.  On 
the  N.  VV.  coast  she  usually  wore  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat  to  protect  the  sky,  sun,  sea, 
and  other  objects  in  nature  from  pollu- 
tion ami  to  protect  herself  from  the  dele- 
terious influences  which  they  in  turn 


might  exert.  Often  the  hole  for  the  labret 
was  bored  about  this  time.  Among  the 
Haida  a  girl  was  not  allowed  to  gaze  on 
the  sea  lest  her  face  and  eyes  should 
acquire  nervous,  twitching  movements 
from  the  motion  of  its  waves,  or  on  fire 
for  fear  that  her  face  would  become  red. 
If  she  looked  unon  red  salmon,  her  eyes 
would  become  inflamed.  If  a  girl  ate 
fresh  salmon,  the  Bellacoola  feared  that 
her  mouth  would  be  transformed  into  a 
long  beak;  and  if  a  Ntlakyapamuk  girl 
ate  near  meat,  it  was  thought  she  would 
be  childless.  There  was,  in  addition,  a 
long  series  of  food  taboos  in  each  tribe, 
governed  by  some  supposed  resemblance 
between  the  article  of  diet  and  phenom- 
ena of  certain  diseases.  On  the  n.  Pacific 
coast  as  much  property  as  the  family  could 
afford  was  hung  about  the  girl  while  fast- 
ing so  that  she  might  become  rich  in  after 
years;  and  she  was  not  allowed  to  do  any 
work,  so  that  she  might  become  a  chiefs 
wife  and  be  waited  on  by  slaves.  Quite 
different  was  the  custom  among  the  Ntla- 
kyapamuk and  other  tribes  wanting  the 
institution  of  slavery  where  the  girl  spent 
her  time  in  imitating  various  useful  em- 
ployments in  order  not  to  be  lazy  when 
she  grew  up.  Among  the  latter  people 
the  girl  was  supposed  to  be  under  the 
special  care  of  the  I)awn,  to  which  she  con- 
tinually prayed,  and  she  made  a  record 
of  her  offerings  and  the  ceremonials  she 
had  passed  through  by  painting  pictures 
of  them  on  bowlders  and  on  small  stones. 
This,  according  to  Teit,  was  believed  to 
insure  long  life.  Kroeber  also  records 
the  execution  of  paintings  by  Luisefio 
Indian  girls  in  s.  California. 

Among  many  tribes  it  was  believed  that 
the  supernatural  beings  were  especially 
offended  by  menstrual  blood.  Therefore  a 
Haida  girl  at  this  time  must  not  go  down 
to  the  beach  at  low  tide,  lest  the  tide  come 
in  and  cover  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
food  supply.  She  must  not  step  across  a 
small  stream,  lest  the  old  woman  who  re- 
sides at  its  head  leave  and  take  all  the 
fish  with  her.  When  her  people  went  to 
a  salmon  creek  to  dry  fish  she  must  get 
out  of  the  canoe  just  before  they  reached 
it  and  approach  the  Bmokehouse  from 
behind,  for  if  she  saw  a  salmon  jump  all 
the  salmon  might  leave.  If  a  hunter's 
glance  happened  to  fall  upon  her,  blood 
would  be  injected  into  his  eye,  prevent- 
ing him  from  seeing  game,  and  a  crust  of 
blood  would  surround  his  spear,  making 
it  unlucky.  The  Alaskan  Eskimo  sup- 
posed that  a  girl  was  surrounded  by  a 
sort  of  film  at  this  time  which  would  at- 
tach itself  to  a  hunter  who  came  too  near 
and  enable  every  animal  to  see  him. 
Fishing  tackle  and  gambling  sticks  might 
be  affected  in  the  same  way,  and  there- 
fore gambling  sticks  and  hunting  and 
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finning  implements  were  removed  from 
the  house,  at  least  temporarily,  when  the 
girl  had  occasion  to  come  from  behind 
her  screen.  Armed  with  the  blood  of  a 
menstruant  woman  a  man  would  attack 
and  destroy  hostile  supernatural  powers 
or  put  to  flight  any  by  which  he  was 
himself  assailed.  If  a  menstruant  girl 
scratched  any  place  where  one  felt  pain, 
the  pain  would  stop.  The  whole  period 
of  isolation  and  fast  usually  ended  with 
a  feast  and  public  ceremonies  as  a  sign 
that  the  girl  was  now  marriageable  and 
that  the  family  was  open  to  offers  for  her 
band.  Although  Hopi  girls  appear  to 
have  been  spared  the  multifarious  taboos 
imposed  upon  their  sisters  elsewhere,  the 
attainment  of  puberty  was  marked  by  a 
change  in  the  arrangement  of  their  hair, 
which  was  then  gathered  into  two  whorls, 
one  on  each  ear,  symbolizingthe  flower  of 
the  squash;  after  marriage  it  was  worn  in 
simple  braids  (see  Hair  droving).  Among 
the  Dieguenos,  girls  were  laid  down  upon 
green  herlw  caused  to  steam  by  means  of 
a  fire  underneath.  They  were  then  cov- 
ered with  blankets  and  left  for  four  days 
and  nights,  while  dancing  and  feasting 
went  on  about  them  to  drive  away  the  evu 
spirits.  Symbolic  acts  were  also  per- 
formed, such  as  throwing  seeds  over  them 
that  they  might  be  prolific,  and  scatter- 
ing property  among  the  onlookers  that 
they  might  be  generous.  According  to 
Wissler,  the  Teton  Dakota  still  perform  a 
ceremony  for  girls  called  "singing  over 
girls  that  bleed. "  It  is  rather  long,  and 
is  based  on  the  buffalo,  one  of  the  dances 
representing  the  mating  of  the  buffalo. 

Although  not  so  definitely  connected 
with  the  period  of  puberty,  certain  or- 
deals (q.  v.)  were  undergone  by  a  boy 
at  about  that  period  which  were  sup- 
posed to  have  a  deep  influence  on  his 
futurecareer.  Amongtheseareespecially 
to  be  noted  isolation  and  fasts  among  the 
mountains  and  woo*ls,  sweat  bathing  and 
plunging  into  cold  water,  abstinence  from 
animal  food,  the  swallowing  of  medicines 
sometimes  of  intoxicating  quality,  and 
the  rubbing  of  the  body  with  fish  spines 
and  with  herbs.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
gi  rl ,  numbers  of  regulations  were  observed 
which  were  supposed  to  affect  the  boy's 
future  health,  happiness,  and  success  in 
hunting,  fishing,  and  war.  Like  the  girls, 
Ntlakyapamuk  youths  made  paintings 
upon  rocks  during  this  period  in  order  to 
insure  long  life,  and  all  except  those  who 
desired  to  become  successful  warriors, 
who  addressed  the  Sun,  also  directed  their 
prayers  to  the  Dawn.  The  regulations  of 
a  boy  were  frequently  undergone  in  con- 
nection with  ceremonies  introducing  him 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  tribe  or  of  some 
secret  society.    They  were  not  as  wide- 


spread in  North  America  as  the  regula- 
tions imposed  upon  girls,  and  varied  more 
from  tribe  to  tribe.  It  has  also  been  no- 
ticed that  they  break  down  sooner  before 
contact  with  whites. 

The  most  detailed  account  of  puberty 
customs  among  North  American  tribes  is 
given  by  Teit  in  Mem.  Ajn.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist,  n",  Anthrop.  i,  pt4,  1900.  An  in- 
teresting account  of  a  puberty  ceremony 
for  girls  among  the  Dieguefios  is  given  by 
Rust  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s.,  vin,  no.  1, 
1906.  See  also  Boas  in  Beps.  on  N.  W. 
Tribes  Canada,  1889-98;  Dixon  in  Bull. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvir,  pt.  3,  1905; 
Goddardin  Pub.  Univ.  Cal.,  Am.  Archaeol. 
and  Ethnol.,  I,  no.  1,  1903;  Grinnell  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  8.,  iv.  no.  1,  1902; 
Hearne,  Travels,  1795;  Hill-Tout  (1)  in 
Reps.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  1898-1903,  (2) 
in  Jour.  Anthrop.  InstG.  B.,xxxiv,  1904; 
Loskiel,  Missions  United  Brethren,  1794; 
Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1899;  Owen, 
Musquakie  Folk-lore,  1904;  Sapirin  Am. 
Anthrop.,  ix,  no.  2, 1907;  Speck  in  Mem. 
Am.  Anthrop.  Ase'n,  n,  no.  2, 1907;  Swan- 
ton  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist,  v,  ptl, 
1905.  (j.  r.  s. ) 

Pubugna.  A  former  Gabrielefio  ranch- 
eria  in  Loe  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a  place 
later  called  Alamitoe.  —  Ried  (1852) 
quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June 
8,1860. 

Puccoon.  Any  one  of  various  plants 
whose  juice  was  used  by  the  Indians  for 
staining  and  dyeing;  also  any  one  of 
some  others  to  which  the  term  has  been 
transferred  by  the  whites.  The  chief 
ones  are:  1.  LWiospermum  vulgar r,  the 
puccoon  of  the  Virginia  Indians.  2.  The 
blood  root  (Sanguinaria  canadensis),  called 
red  puccoon.  3.  The  yellow  root  (Hydras- 
tis canadensis),  or  yellow  puccoon.  The 
word  puccoon,  spelled  earlier  puccon, 
poccon.  pocon,  pocoan,  pocones,  etc.,  is 
derived,  as  the  "poccons,  a  red  dye,"  in 
Strachey'sand  Smith's  vocabularies  indi- 
cates, from  one  of  the  Virginian  dialects 
of  Algonquian.  In  s.  w.  Virginia  puccoon 
is  locally  abbreviated  4 coon.'  Accord- 
ing to  Trumbull  and  Gerard  the  word  is 
from,  or  from  the  same  root  as,  the  name 
for  blood.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Puchkohu  (Putc-ko-hu).  The  Rabbit- 
Mick  clan  of  the  Asa  phratrv  of  the  Hopi.  — 
Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A."  EL,  39,  1891. 

Puckaa.  A  former  village  of  the  Upper 
Creeks  in  the  s.  w.  part  of  Clay  co. ,  Ala. — 
Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ala.  map, 

lHt*9 

Pueblito  (Span.:  'little  village').  A 
small  settlement  of  the  Tewa  of  San  J uan 
pueblo,  opposite  the  latter,  on  the  w. 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  Rio  Arriba  co., 
N.  Mex.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
iv,  63,  1892. 
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Puebhto.  An  Aeoma  Bummer  village 
about  15  m.  n.  of  the  pneblo  of  Aconia, 
Valencia  co.,  N.  Mex. 

i.— Hodge,  field  note*,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (naUve 

Pueblo  Alto  (Span.:  'high  village'). 
Two  pueblo  ruins,  about  500  ft  apart, 
but  both  belonging  to  a  single  ancient 
village,  situated  on  the  top  of  the  mesa  n. 
of  Cnaco  canyon,  n.  w.  N.  Mex.,  about  i 
in.  n.  of  Pueblo  Bom  to.  The  main 
building  is  rectangular  in  form,  facing  s., 
the  court  inclosed  by  the  usual  semi- 
circular double  wall  which  was  really  a 
series  of  one-story  apartments.  The  n. 
wall  is  360  ft  long,  the  wings 
170  ft,  respectively.  The 
from  15  to  20  ft  long  and  8 
wide.  The  walls  are  almost 
thrown  down.  The  smaller  building  w 
about  75  ft  square  and  much  better  pre- 
served, some  second-story  walls  being 
still  intact  This  building  contains  some 
of  the  best  plain  masonry  to  be  found  in 
the  Chaco  Canyon  group.  There  is  a 
large  circular  kiva  in  the  small  building 
and  traces  of  7  in  the  large  one.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  s.  of  the  nuns  is  a  wall 
extending  K.  and  s.  1,986  ft.  Other  walls 
extend  toward  this  from  the  main  build- 
ing but  do  not  connect  with  it.  Pueblo 
Alto  is  reached  from  the  canyon  by  a 
tortuous  stairway  through  a  narrow 
crevice  just  back  of  Pueblo  Bonito.  See 
Jackson  in  10th  Rep.  Havden  Surv., 

1878.  "(E.L.H.) 
Ki  a-a.— Lummls  In  Land  of  Sunshine,  xv,  425, 
1901. 

Pneblo  Blanco  (Span.:  'white  village'). 
A  ruined  pueblo  of  the  Tano  on  the  s. 
border  of  the  Galisteo  plain,  n.  central 
New  Mexico.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  IT,  116,  1892. 

Pneblo  Blanco.  A  former  pueblo,  pre- 
sumably of  the  Piros,  on  the  w.  rim  of  the 
Medano,  or  great  sand-flow,  b.  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  about  lat.  34°  30/,  New  Mexico. 
It  was  probably  inhabited  in  historic 
times.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers, 
iv,  278,  281,  1892. 

Pneblo  Bonito  (Span.:  'beautiful  vil- 
lage') .  The  central  and  most  important 
ruin  of  the  Chaco  Canyon  group  in  n.  w. 
New  Mexico.  The  building,  which  stands 
within  70  ft  of  the  n.  wall  of  the  canyon, 
is  of  dark  brown  sandstone,  semielliptical 
in  form.  Its  length  e.  and  w.  is  667  ft, 
greatest  depth  n.  and  s.  315  ft  It  was 
originally  5  stories  high,  there  being  por- 
tions of  the  fifth-story  wall  still  standing. 
The  greatest  height  of  standing  wall  at 
present  is  48  ft,  39  ft  l>eing  above  the 
detritus;  proljably  half  of  the  original 
walls  remain  standing.  The  rooms  are 
mostly  rectangular,  but  there  are  niativ 
of  irregular  form,  semicircular,  trapezoi- 
dal, elliptical,  triangular,  etc.,  owing  to 


the  sulwequent  addition  of  rooms  to  the 
original  structure,  several  such  additions 
ana  remodelings  being  evident  In  fact, 
no  unit  of  original  plan  is  discernible,  and 
additions  seem  to  have  been  made  within, 
without,  and  upward  as  needed.  The 
masonry  of  PueDlo  Bonito  ranges  from 
plain  rubble  to  what  appears  to  be  orna- 
mental mosaic  in  places.  Every  type  of 
masonry  known  to  Pueblo  architecture  is 
found  in  this  building,  and  not  fewer 
than  27  circular  kivas,  varying  from  10 
to  50  ft  in  diameter,  have  been  uncov- 
ered in  it.  The  kiva  is  in  every  instance 
a  circular  room  built  within  a  square  or 
rectangular  one,  the  space  between  the 
walls  Deing  filled  with  earth  and  ma- 
sonry. In  some  cases  the  interior  of  the 
kivas  is  of  fine  tablet  masonry,  alternat- 
ing with  bands  of  larger  blocks,  giving  an 
ornamental  finish.  The  fireplaces  are  of 
the  most  primitive  character.  The  tim- 
bering is  exceptionally  heavy,  logs  40  ft 
in  length  and  18  in.  in  diameter  having 
been  found.  The  doorways  vary  from 
24  by  36  to  30  by  60  in. ;  the  lintels  are 
straight,  smooth  poles  al>out  3  in.  in  di- 
ameter; windows  vary  from  6  by  12  to 
12  by  16  in.  Extensive  excavations  have 
been  made  in  Pueblo  Bonito  by  the  Hyde 
Exploring  Expedition;  the  collections 
found  are  now  in  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York. 

Consult  Simpson,  Exped.  to  Navajo 
Countrv,  80, 1850;  Hardacre  in  Scribner's 
Mag.,  276.  Dec.  1878;  Jackson  in  10th 
Rep.  Hayden  Sun'.,  1878;  Pepper  (1)  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  vn,  no.  2,  1905,  (2)  in 
Putnam  Anniv.  Vol.,  1909.    (e.  l.  h.) 

Pneblo  Caja  del  Bio.  A  very  ancient 
pueblo  on  a  rocky  bluff  3  m.  n.  e.  of  Co- 
chiti, in  the  so-called  Caja  del  Rio,  so 
named  from  the  "boxing"  of  the  canyon 
of  the  Rio  Grande  here,  in  Sandoval  co., 
N.  Mex.  Concerning  it  Bandelier  ( Arch. 
Inst  Papers,  iv,  80, 1892)  says:  "  Whether 
the  Teh uas  [Tewa],  the  Tanos,  or  some 
other  unknown  trine  were  the  builders 
of  it  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  people  of 
Cochiti  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  its 
former  oocu pants.  The  amount  of  arable 
land  in  the  vicinity  is  sufficient;  for  the 
population,  as  I  estimate  it  could  not 
nave  exceeded  400." 

Chin  a  Ka  nt  Tre-shu  mi  - Bandelier,  op.  Cit.,  80 
('  theold  houses ou  the  ri\ «  t  Cochiti  name.)  Ti- 
t'i  Han -at  Ka-ma  Tze  shu  ma — Ibid,  ('the  old 
houses  In  the  north  *:  another  Cochiti  name). 

Pneblo  Colorado  (Span.:  'red  village'). 
A  ruined  pueblo  of  the  Tano  on  the  s. 
l>order  of  the  Galisteo  plain,  n.  central 
New  Mexico.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  116,  1892. 

Pneblo  Colorado.  A  former  pueblo,  pre- 
sumably, of  the  Piro  on  the  w.  rim  of  the 
Medano,  or  great  sand-flow,  e.  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  about  lat  34°  30',  New  Mexico. 
It  was  probably  inhabited  in 
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times.—  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
iv,  278,  281,  1892. 

Pueblo  del  Alto  (Span.:  'village  of  the 
height,'  so  called  on  account  of  its  situa- 
tion above  the  reach  of  inundation).  A 
prehistoric  village,  probably  of  the  Piro, 
the  ruins  of  which  lie  on  the  u.  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  6  m.  s.  of  Belen,  N. 
Mex.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers, 
iv,  237,  1892. 

Pueblo  de  la  Parida  (Span.:  'village  of 
the  woman  lately  delivered').  A  former 
pueblo,  presumably  of  the  Piro,  on  the 
w.  rim  of  the  Medano,  or  great  sand- 
flow,  k.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  lat  34° 
MV,  New  Mexico.  It  was  probably  in- 
habited in  historic  times. — Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  278,  281,  1892. 

Pueblo  del  Arroyo  ( Span. :  '  village  of  the 

ffulch').  An  important  ancient  pueblo 
ess  than  }  m.  below  Pueblo  Bonito,  in 
Chaco  canyon,  n.  w.  N.  Mex.  It  is  on  the 
n.  side  of  the  arroyo,  on  its  very  brink, 
is  rectangular  in  form,  and  faces  eastward. 
The  western  wall  is  about  270  ft  long,  and 
the  2  wings  125  and  135  ft  respectively. 
The  extremities  of  the  wings  are  con- 
nected by  a  semicircular  double  wall, 
the  space  between  being  occupied  by  a 
series  of  rooms.  Portions  of  the  third- 
story  wall  are  ntanding.  The  original 
height  was  probably  4  stories.  The 
heavy  floor  timbers,  "averaging  about  10 
in.  in  thickness,  are  still  in  place.  There 
are  2  kivas  in  the  court,  3  built  within 
the  pueblo  walls,  and  4  outside  the  main 
building.  The  largest  is  37  ft  in  diame- 
ter. The  masonry  is  of  dull  brown  sand- 
stone, well  laid  in  adobe  mortar. 

Consult  Jackson  in  10th  Rep.  Hayden 
Surv.,  1878,  and  Hardacre  ana  Simpson, 
cited  below.  (e.  l.  h.) 

Del  Orroyo— Domenech,  Desert*  of  N.  A..  I,  200. 
1*V0.  Pueblo  del  Arroya.-HnrdHcre  in  Scribner's 
Ma*.  275.  Dee.  1S7K  (misprint).  Pueblo  del  Ar- 
royo.—Simpson,  Expcd.  to  Navajo  Country,  81, 

Pueblo  del  Encierro  (Span.:  'village  of 
the  inclosure') .  A  former  pueblo,  proba- 
bly Keresan,  described  as  being  some  dis- 
tance* above  Tashkatze,  which  is  opposite 
Cochiti,  in  n.  central  New  Mexico.  The 
Tano  of  Santo  Domingo  disclaim  its 
former  occupancy  by  their  people. — Ban- 
delier in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  179-81, 
1892. 

Pueblo  de  los  Jumanoa.  A  former  large 
village  of  the  Jumano  (q.  v.),  situated 
in  the  "Salinas"  k.  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
central  New  Mexico,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tabira,  or  the  so-called  Gran  Quivira. 
The  definite  location  of  the  pueblo  is  not 
known,  although  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  near  the  base  of  the  eleva- 
tion called  Mesade  los  Jumanes.  In  1598 
the  northern  division  of  the  Jumano  oc- 
cupied 4  villages  in  this  region,  but  before 
1629  they  lived  in  tipis  and  were  semi- 
nomadic   In  the  latter  year  they  were 


gathered  in  a  "great  pueblo"  to  which 
the  name  San  Isidoro  was  applied  by  the 
Franciscan  missionaries,  and  an  attempt 
made  at  their  conversion.  The  Pueblo 
de  los  Jumanos  was  mentioned  by 
Escalante  in  1778 — fully  a  century  after 
the  abandonment  of  the  Salinas  bv  the 
Tigua  and  the  Piro.  According  to  fcsca- 
lante  the  pueblo  was  destroyed  by  the 
Apache,  who  were  the  scourge  of  the 
Pueblos  during  this  period,  (f.  w.  n.) 
Jumanoaa. — Escalante  (1*78)  quoted  by  Bandolier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  132,  1890.  Humaaaa.— 
Del'lale,  Carte  Mix.  et  Kloridc,  1703.  Pueblo  de 
Jumanoa. — Bandelier,  oi>.  cit.,  131.  8aa  Isidoro. — 
llonavidcs  ( 1630)  trans,  in  Land  of  Sunshine,  xm, 
2H.\  1900.  8.  Isidoro  Mumaaas.— Benavides  MRU)) 
as  cited  by  Bancroft,  Aria,  and  N.  Mex..  164, 1*89. 
Xumaaoa  (great  puebloof  the).— Benavides  trans, 
in  Land  of  Sunshine,  op.  cit. 

Pueblo  de  los  Siloi.  A  large  Tano  village 
situated  in  the  Galinteo  liasin,  between 
the  Keresan  pueblos  of  the  Rio  Grande 
and  Pecos,  N.  Mex.,  in  1540;  so  called 
by  the  Spaniards  of  Coronado's  expedi- 
tion because  of  the  large  underground 
cellars  found  there  stored  with  corn.  The 
village  had  the  apj»earance  of  newness, 
but  because  of  depredations  by  the  Teya, 
.a  Plains  tribe,  16  years  before,  only  36 
houses  were  inhabited,  the  remainder 
having  been  destroyed.  See  Castafleda 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  453,  523,  570, 1898. 
Pueblo  da  los  ciloi.— Castafieda,  op.  cit..  453. 
Zito..  Mota-Padilla  (1742),  Hist.  Nueva  Galicia, 
164,  1870  (apparently  identical). 

Pueblo  Largo  (Span.:  'long  village'). 
A  former  Tano  pueblo  of  the  compact, 
communal  type,  situated  about  5  m.  s.  of 
Galisteo,N.Mex.  It  was  possibly  occupied 
in  the  16th  and  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
centuries.— Bandelier  (1)  in  Ritch,  N. 
Mex.,  201, 1885;  (2)  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
in,  125,  1890;  iv,  106,  1892;  (3)  Gilded 
Man,  222,  1893. 

Hi«hi  — Baudelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  m,  125, 
1890  (native  name). 

Pueblo  Nuevo  (Span.:  'new  village').  A 

Tepehuane  pueblo  in  s.  Durango,  Mexico, 

near  Mezquital  r. — Orozcb  y  Berra,  Geog., 

319,  1864. 

Pueblo  Pintado  (Span.:  'painted  vil- 
lage'). An  important  ancient  pueblo 
ruin,  of  yellowish  gray  sandstone,  situ- 
ated near  the  head  of  the  Chaco  wash,  on 
the  low  mesa  to  the  s.,  in  Chaco  canyon, 
n.  w.  N.  Mex.  It  is  the  most  easterly  of 
the  Chaco  Canyon  group.  The  building  is 
L-shaped,  the  2  wings  measuring  238  ft 
and  174  ft,  exterior  measure.  The  ex- 
tremities of  the  wings  are  connected  by 
a  row  of  small  apartments.  The  inclosed 
court  was  occupied  by  2  kivas  and  other 
semisubterranean  structures,  while  just 
outside  the  court  is  another  large  kiva. 
The  standing  outer  walls  are  still  about  28 
ft  high;  the  original  height  was  probably 
about  40  ft.  This  ruin  is  surrounded  by 
about  10  ruins  of  minor  pueblos,  all  within 
a  mile  of  the  main  building.  The  sur- 
rounding region  is  an  absolute  0 
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The  site  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  one 
because  of  its  situation,  being  well  toward 
the  top  of  the  continental  divide  and 
likely  to  contain  important  evidences  of 
contact  with  the  Pueblos  of  the  Rio 
Grande  drainage,  particularly  Jemez. 
8ec  Simpson,  Exped.  to  Navajo  Country, 
81,  18,70;  Jackson  in  10th  Rep.  Hayden 
8urv.,  1878.  (e.l.  h.) 

KinkaU.—  E.  L.  Hewett. inf n,  1905  ('large houses 
surrounded  by  email  one!)':  Navaho  name). 
Kinkycl.  —  Ibid.  Purhlo  Colorado.  —  Simpson. 
Kxped.  Navajo  Country,  75,  1850  (trans,  'red 
town').  Pueblo  de  Montezuma.— Ibid,  ('town  of 
Montezuma,' .said  t<>  be  so  called  by  come  of  the 
Pueblos).  Pueblo  de  Ratonea-Ibid.  ('rat  town': 
trans,  of  Jemez  name).  Pueblo  Grande.— Ibid. 
(  great  town':  so  called  by  a  Navaho).  Pueblo 
Pintado.— Ibid.  (Spanish  name). 

Pueblo  Quemado  (Span.:  'burnt  vil- 
lage'). An  abandoned  pueblo  of  the 
Tano  or  the  Tewa,  6  m.  s.  w.  of  Santa  Fe, 

N.  Mex.  See  TieiiaUiy. 
Agua  Frio.— Eastman,  map  (1853)  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes.  IV,  24-25,  1854  (misprint).  Pueblo 
quemado.— Ofttite  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  m,  114, 
1871  (possibly  identical),  ftuimado.— Ritch,  N. 
Mex.,  166,  1885  (Agua  Fria,  or). 

Pueblo  Baton  (Mex. -Span.:  'rat  vil- 
lage'). An  Indian  village  in  1763  on  Cayo 
Ratones,  about  New  r.  inlet,  s.  e.  coast  of 
Florida  (Roberts,  Fla.,  21,  1763).  The 
inhabitants  were  probably  a  remnant  of 
the  ancient  Tequesta  tribe.        (j.  m.) 

Pueblos  ('towns',  'villages',  so  called 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  style  of  com- 
pact permanent  settlements  of  these  peo- 
ple, as  distinguished  from  temporary 
camps  or  scattered  rancherias  of  less  sub- 
stantial houses).  A  term  applied  by  the 
Spaniards  and  adopted  by  English-speak- 
ing people  to  designate  all  the  Indians 
who  lived  or  are  living  in  permanent 
stone  or  adobe  houses  built  into  compact 
villages  in  s.  Colorado  and  central  Utah, 
and  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  the 
adjacent  Mexican  territory,  and  extended 
sometimes  to  include  the  settlements  of 
euch  tribes  as  the  Pima  and  the  Papago, 
who  led  an  agricultural  life.  The  Pueblo 
people  of  history  comprise  the  Tanoan, 
Keresan  (Queres),  and  Zunian  linguistic 
families  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  Hopi, 
of  Shoshonean  affinity,  in  n.  k.  Arizona. 
These  are  distributed  as  follows,  the 
tribes  or  villages  noted  being  only  those 
now  existent  or  that  recently  have  be- 
come extinct: 


Linguistic 


linguistic 
Stock. 

Group. 

Tribes  or  Villages. 

Tewa .... 

Tigna  ... 

Jemez . . . 

Tano  

Piro  

Kambc,  Tesnquc,  San 
Ildefonso.  San  Juan, 
Santo  Clara,  Poioaque 
(recently  extinct). 
Hano. 

Islets.  Sandia.Taos.  Piru- 
ris, IsletadelSur  Mexi- 
can t  zed). 

Jemez,  Pecos  (extinct). 

Practically  extinct. 

Senecu,  Socorro  del  Sur 
Iboth  Mexlcanixed). 

Keresan 
(queres) 


Group. 


Zuflian. 


Eastern . 

Western 
Zufii.... 
Hopi .... 


Tribes  or  Villages. 


Sun  Felipe,  Santa  Ana, 
Sia,  Coehiti,  Santo  Do- 
mingo. 

Aroma,  Laguna,  and  out- 
lying villages. 

Zufii  and  its  outlying 
villages. 

Walpi,  Sichomovi,  Mish- 
ongnovi,  Shipaulovi, 
Shongopovi,  Oraibi. 


Habilai.— The  Pueblo  tribes  of  the  his- 
torical period  have  been  confined  to  the 
area  extending  from  n.  b.  Arizona  to 
the  Rio  Pecos  in  New  Mexico  (and,  in- 
trusively, into  w.  Kansas),  and  from  Taos 
on  the  Kio  Grande,  New  Mexico,  in  the 
n.,  to  a  few  miles  below  El  Paso,  Texas, 
in  the  s.  The  ancient  domain  of  Pueblo 
peoples,  however,  covered  a  much  greater 
territory,  extending  approximately  from 
w.  Arizona  to  the  Pecos  and  into  the 
Texas  panhandle,  and  from  central  Utah 
and  s.  Colorado  indefinitely  southward 
into  Mexico,  where  the  '  remains  of 
their  habitations  have  not  yet  been  clearly 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  northern 
A  y  t  t^c 

History.— Qi  the  Pueblo  tribes  the  Zufii 
were  the  first  to  l>ecorae  known  tocivilized 
people.  In  1539  Fray  Marcos  of  Niza,  a 
raneiscan,  journeyed  northward  from 
the  City  of  Mexico,  accompanied  by  a 
Barbary  negro  known  as  Estevan,  or 
Estevanico,  who  had  been  a  companion 
of  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  the  two  other 
Spanishsurvivorsof  Narvaez's  expedition, 
shipwrecked  in  theGulf  of  Mexicoin  1528. 
The  negro  went  ahead  of  the  friar  to  pre- 
pare the  way,  but  contrary  to  instructions 
reached  a  province  that  became  known  as 
the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  unquestionably 
identified  with  the  Zufii  villages  of  w. 
New  Mexico,  far  in  advance  of  Fray  Mar- 
cos. Here  Estevanico,  with  some  of  the 
Indians  who  had  followed  him,  was  killed 
by  the  Zufii.  A  few  days  later  the  friar 
viewed  from  an  adjacent  height  a  town 
identified  as  Hawikuh,  the  first  one  seen 
in  journeying  toward  the  n.  e.;  then 
planting  a  cross  and  taking  formal  posses- 
sion of  the  new  country  in  the  name  of 
Spain,  he  hastened  back  to  the  City  of 
Mexico,  where  he  presented  a  glowing 
report  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard. 

Fired  with  enthusiasm  at  the  report  of 
riches  in  the  northern  country,  the  Vice- 
roy Mendoza  organized  an  expedition, 
under  Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coronado, 
which,  for  wealth  of  equipment  and  for 
the  prominence  of  the  men  who  accom- 
panied it,  has  never  been  equaled  in  the 
annals  of  A  merican  exploration.  Guided 
by  Fray  Marcos  of  Niza,  the  expedition 
departed  from  Ootnpostela,  Feb.  23,  1540, 
and  reached  Culiacan  Mar.  28.   On  Apr. 
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22  Coronado  departed  from  the  latter 

{)lace  with  75  horsemen,  leaving  the  main 
orce  to  follow,  and  reached  Hawikuh, 
which  he  named  Granada,  on  July  7. 
The  Indians  showing  hostility,  the  place 
was  stormed  by  the  Sj>aniards  ana  the 
inhabitants  were  routed  after  Coronado 
had  almost  lost  his  life  in  the  attack.  Ex- 
ploring parties  were  sent  in  various  direc- 
tions— to  the  Hopi  villages  of  Tusa  van,  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  the  Rio 
G  rande  val  ley,  and  thebu  ffalo  plains — no- 
where finding  the  expected  wealth  but 
always  encouraged  by  news  of  what  lay 
beyond.  The  main  army  reached  Cibola 
in  September,  and  departed  for  Tiguex 
(the  country  and  chief  village  of  the 
present  Tigua  Indians),  about  the  present 
Bernalillo,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  where 
winter  quarters  were  established.  The 
natives  revolted  owing  to  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  Spaniards,  but  the  uprising 
was  quelled  after  a  long  siege  and  the  kill- 
ing of  many  Indians.  In  the  following 
April  (1541)  Coronado  started  with  his 
entire  force,  under  the  guidance  of  an 
Indian  nicknamed  "TheTurk,"evidently 
a  Pawnee,  whom  he  had  found  living 
among  the  Pueblos,  to  explorea  province 
to  the  far  eastward  called  Quivira  (q.  v.). 
The  Spaniards  were  led  astray  by  the 
guide,  whom  they  later  executed";  the 
main  force  was  sent  back  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  a  picked  body  finally 
reached  the  buffalo  country  of  e.  Kansas. 
In  the  spring  of  1542  Coronado's  force 
started  on  their  return  to  Mexico.  Two 
missionaries  were  left  behind— Fray  Juan 
de  Padilla,  who  went  to  Quivira,  and  Fray 
Luis,  a  lay  brother,  who  remained  at 
Pecos.  Both  were  killed  by  the  natives 
whom  they  expected  to  convert.  In 
Coronach  »'s  time  the  Pueblos  were  said  to 
occupy  71  towns,  and  there  may  have 
been  others  which  the  Spaniards  aid  not 
enumerate. 

The  Pueblos  were  visited  successively 
by  several  other  Spanish  explorers. 
Francisco  Sanchez  Chamuscado,  in  1581, 
escorted  three  Franciscan  missionaries  to 
the  Tigua  country  of  the  Rio  Grande,  but 
they  were  killed  soon  after.  Antonio  de 
Espejo,  late  in  1582,  started  with  a  small 
force  from  San  Bartolome  in  Chihuahua 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  fate 
of  the  missionaries.  He  traversed  the 
Pueblo  country  from  the  Hopi  villages  of 
n.  e.  Arizona  to  Pecos  in  New  Mexico,  and 
returned  to  San  Bartolome  by  way  of 
Pecos  r.  Espeio's  itinerary  is  traceable 
with  no  great  difficulty,  and  most  of  his 
tribal  names  are  readily  identified.  His 
estimates  of  population,  however,  are 
greatly  exaggerated — in  some  cases  at 
least  ten  times  too  large.  Following 
Espejo,  in  1590,  was  Gaspar  Castafio  de 
Sosa,  who  with  a  party  of  170  persons 
followed  up  the  Pecos  as  far  as  the  pueblo 


of  that  name,  which  is  described  as  hav- 
ing five  plazas  and  sixteen  kivas;  the 
pueblo  was  provided  with  much  maize, 
and  the  pottery  and  the  garments  of  the 
men  and  women  aroused  admiration. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  ex- 
peditions was  that  of  Juan  de  Oflate,  the 
colonizer  of  New  Mexico  in  1598  and 
founder  of  Santa  F6  seven  years  later;  for 
by  reason  of  it  the  Pueblo  tribes  were 
first  definitely  influenced  by  civilization. 
Traveling  northward,  Oilate  reached  on 
May  22  the  first  pueblos  of  the  Rio 
Grande — those  of  the  Piro  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  present  Socorro.  A  party  was  sent 
to  visit  the  pueblos  of  the  Salinas,  k.  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  main  body 
reached  the  Tigua  country  a  few  weeks 
later,  finding  there,  at  Puaray  village, 
evidences  of  the  murder  of  the  friars  in 
1581.  Other  pueblos  were  visited,  the 
natives  taking  the  oath  of  obedience  and 
homage  in  each  instance,  and  several 
saint  names  were  applied  that  have  re- 
mained to  this  day.  The  Pueblo  country 
was  divided  into  districts,  to  each  of 
which  a  priest  was  assigned,  but  little 
was  done  toward  the  founding  of  perma- 
nent missions  during  Ofiate's  stay.  The 
first  settlement  of  the  Spaniards  was  es- 
tablished, under  the  name  San  Gabriel 
de  los  Espanoles,  on  the  Rio  Grande  at 
the  Tewa  village  of  Yukewingge,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Chama,  opposite  San 
Juan  pueblo;  it  remained  the  seat  of  the 
colony  until  the  spring  of  1605,  when  it 
was  abandoned  and  Santa  Fe  founded. 

Active  missionary  work  among  the 
Pueblos  was  commenced  early  in  the  17th 
century,  and  although  many  baptisms 
were  made  by  the  few  resident  friars  lhV 
tie  was  done  toward  actual  conversion. 
The  condition  of  affairs  in  1029  is  set 
forth  in  the  Memorial  written  by  Fray 
Alonso  Benavides,  the  custodian  of  the 
Franciscan  Order  in  the  province,  pub- 
lished in  the  following  year.  The  ap- 
peal of  Benavides  resulted  in  the  sending 
of  30  new  missionaries  and  the  founding 
of  many  new  missions  from  the  Hopi 
country  and  the  Zufii  in  the  w.  to  the 
pueblos  of  the  Salinas  in  the  b.  Sub- 
stantial churches  and  monasteries  were 
erected  with  the  aid  of  the  natives,  and 
much  was  done  toward  concentrating  the 
Indians  with  a  view  of  more  readily  ef- 
fecting their  Christianization.  Toward 
the  middle  of  the  century  difficulties 
arose  between  the  civil  officials  and  the 
missionaries,  in  which  the  Indians  be- 
came involved.  Finally  the  latter,  led 
by  a  native  of  San  Juan  named  Pope,  (q. 
v.),  arose  in  revolt  in  August,  1680,  kill- 
ing 21  of  the  33  missionaries,  about  375 
other  colonists  of  a  total  of  about  2,350, 
and  destroying  the  missions,  together 
with  their  furnishings  and  records.  Gov- 
ernor Otermin  and  the  surviving  c 
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niststook  refuse  in  tho  government  build- 
ings at  Santa  re.  and  withstood  a  siege  by 
alwut  3,000  Indians  for  10  days,  when, 
after  a  desperate  sortie,  the  Indians  were 
forced  back  with  a  loss  of  300  killed  and 
47  captured.  The  prisoners  were  hanged, 
and  the  next  day  (Aug.  21)  the8i>aniards, 
numbering  al>out  1.0(H),  commenced  their 
long  retreat  to  El  Paso.  Evidently  in 
fear  lest  the  Spaniards  should  return  at 
any  time  with  a  strong  force,  many  of  the 
Pueblos  at>andoned  their  settlements  and 
took  refuge  in  new  ones  on  less  pregna- 
ble sites,  leaving  the  former  villages  to 
crumble.  For  12  years  the  Pueblos  re- 
mained in<le|>endcnt  of  the  Spaniards, 
but  not  free  from  dissension  among  them- 
selves or  from  depredations  by  their  old 
enemies,  the  Navahoand  tho  Apache.  In 
1092  Diego  de  Vargas  reconquered  the 
province  after  severely  chastising  many 
of  the  natives  and  destroying  some  of 
their  towns.  Of  all  the  pueblos  of  New 
Mexico  at  the 
beginningof  the 
revolt  (at  which 
time  there  were 
33  active  mis- 
sions, while  oth- 
ers were  mere 
visitas)  only 
Acoma  and  pos- 
sibly Isleta  con- 
tinued to  occupy 
their  former 
sites  after  the 
conquest.  In 
1696  some  of  the 
Pueblos  once 
more  rebelled, 
killing  several 
missionaries, 
but  they  surren- 
dered after  hav- 
ing been  again 
severely  punished  by  Vargas.  From  this 
time  the  Pueblos  have  been  notably  peace- 
ful toward  the  whites,  the  only  exception 
being  in  Jan.,  1847,  when  the  Taos  In- 
dians, instigated  by  some  misguided  Mexi- 
cans, killed  Gov.  Charles  Pent  and  some 
other  Americans  and  took  refuge  in  their 
fortified  town  and  mission  church,  which 
were  stormed  by  troops  with  a  loss  to  the 
Indians  of  about  150  killed  out  right,  while 
a  number  were  later  tried  and  hanged. 

ArUtandinduMrie*. — While  the  material 
culture  of  the  sedentary  people  of  this 
great  territory,  as  revealed  by  ethnolog- 
ical and  archeological  investigations,  is 
sufficiently  homogeneous  to  warrant  its 
designation  as  "the  Pueblo  culture," 
there  are  many  local  differences  in  archi- 
tecture and  in  building  materials,  due 
chiefly  to  the  influence  of  environment. 
In  the  northern  portions  particularly,  and 
scattered  here  and  there  almost  through- 


out the  area,  are  the  remains  of  dwellings 
built  in  recesses  of  cliffs  or  canyon  walls, 
in  some  cases  the  natural  cavities  having 
been  enlarged  or  modified  by  artificial 
means,  in  others  the  cliff  face  having 
been  practically  honeyeomlxni  to  serve 
as  habitations.  These  are  the  cliff-dwell- 
ings (q.  v.)  built  and  occupied  by  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  Pueblos,  no  doubt 
for  purposes  of  defense  against  ancient 
enemies.  In  the  valleys  and  on  the  mesa 
tops  the  structures  varied  according  to  the 
available  buildingmaterialsandtotheexi- 
gencies  of  the  sites.  In  the  northern  parts 
of  the  Pueblo  area  the  houses  were  gener- 
ally of  sandstone,  readily  quarried  near  at 
hand ;  in  some  places  blocks  of  lava,  or  tufa, 
were  used.  In  the  southern  valleys,  espe- 
cially along  the  Gila  and  the  Salt,  adobe 


(q.  v.)  was  the  material  usually  employed. 
The  groups  of  dwellings  were  generally 
compact  structures  of  several  stories,  with 
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many  small  rooms  made  necessary  owing 

partly  to  the 
scarcity  of  suita- 
ble timber  for 
rooting  larger 
structures  and 
partly  to  the 
lack  of  means  of 
transporting  it, 
for.likeotherln- 
dians,the  Pueb- 
los had  nohorses 
or  donkeys  be- 
fore the  coming 
of  the  whites. 
The  villages 
were  often  rec- 
tangular, with 
open  courts,  but 
usuallytherewaa 
little  fixed  plan 
of  outline,  new 
dwellings  t>eing 
added  wherever  and  whenever  need  de- 
manded (although  sometimes  influenced 
by  thedirection  of  the  sun ),  often  resulting 
in  greatcommunitv  groupsof  houses  form- 
ing irregularly  obfong,  square,  semicircu- 
lar, circular,  and  elliptical  ground-plans, 
with  wings  and  minor  projections.  The 
pueblos  were  generally  built  in  terrace 
fashion;  i.  e.,  the  upper  tiers  of  houses 
were  s»*t  back  of  those  next  below,  so  that 
the  roofs  of  the  lower  stories  formed  a 
kind  of  front  yard  for  those  next  above. 
Unlike  the  dwellings  of  to-day,  the  lower 
stories  were  without  doors,  entrance  being 
gained  by  means  of  ladders  and  a  batch- 
way  in  the  roof.  The  upper  houses  were 
and  still  are  reached  by  means  of  movable 
ladders,  or  by  masonry  steps  built  against 
the  outer  walls  and  resting  on  the  roofs 
of  the  houses  below.  In  the  ancient  pue- 
blos the  fireplace  was  generally  in  the  form 
of  a  shallow  box  or  pit  in  the  middle  of 
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the  floor,  the  smoke  finding  egress  through 
the  hatchway  as  in  some  of  the  kivas 
to-day.  Corner  fireplaces  were  also  in  use, 
but  chimneys,  as  well  as  the  dome-shaped 
ovens  built  on  the  ground  or  on  the  roofs, 
and  paneled  doors  and  shutters,  were 
doubtless  derived  from  the  Spaniards. 
Floors  were  paved  with  stone  slabs  or 
plastered  smooth  with  adobe  mortar  like 
the  walls  and  roofs.  Accompanying  each 
pueblo  was  at  least  one  kiva  (q.  v.) ; 
indeed  the  belief  has  been  advanced  that 
the  kiva  formed  the  nucleus  of  theancient 
pueblo,  which  grew  up  around  it.  The 
nouses  are  constructed  and  owned  by  the 
women,  the  men  helping  with  the  heavy 
work,  such  as  quarrying  stone  and  haul- 
ing and  emplacingthe  beams.  The  Pue- 
blos made  good  basketry  (q.  v.),  but  it  is 
not  the  equal  of  that  of  some  of  the  tribes 
of  n.  California,  although  some  of  the 
Hopi  manufacture  basket  placqnes  in  two 
distinct  styles  of  weaving,  excellently 
ornamented  with  anthropomorphic  and 
other  figures  in 
harmonious 
colors  derived 
from  native 
substances, 
now  largely  su- 
perseded by  the 
ayes  of  com- 
merce. As  pot- 
ters and  weav- 
ers the  Pueblos 
have  not  been 
excelled  by  any 
Indians  n.  of 
Mexico  (see 
Pottery,  Weav- 
ing). Their 
earthenware 
▼easels,  ancient 
and  modern,  consist  of  practically  every 
form  known  to  the  aborigines,  from  large 
rough  cooking  and  storage  vessels  to  deli- 
cately modeled  and  elaborately  painted 
jars,  bowls,  platters,  bottles,  ladles,  and 
box-shaped  utensils. 

Many  of  the  ancient  Pueblos,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  northern  area,  may  l>e 
designated  as  horticulturists  rather  than 
bb  agriculturists,  so  intensive  was  their 
method  of  cultivation.  Their  small 
fields  were  irrigated  from  living  streams 
or  from  storage  reservoirs,  the  chief  crop 
being  corn.  Cotton  also  was  raised,  the 
product  being  woven  into  everyday 
clothing  and  ceremonial  cloaks,  kilts, 
and  leggings,  which  were  extensively 
traded  to  other  tribes.  The  Hopi  were 
and  etill  are  the  principal  cotton  weavers 
of  all  the  Pueblos,  but  the  native  cotton 
has  given  place  almost  entirely  to  trade 
stuffs.  After  the  introduction* of  sheep 
by  the  Spaniards,  the  weaving  of  native 
wool,  as  well  as  of  strands  of  bayeta  on 
rude  hand  looms,  became  an  important 


industry.  It  is  believed  that  weaving 
was  introduced  among  the  Navaho  by 
Pueblo  women  adopted  into  that  tribe. 
Many  so-called  "Navaho  blankets"  are 
really  the  product  of  Hopi  and  Zufii 
looms,  operated  by  both  men  and  women. 
In  the  southern  Pueblo  area  especially, 
agriculture  was  conducted  on  a  large 
scale,  and  elaborate  and  extensive  sys- 
tems of  irrigation  (q.  v.)  were  employed. 
Such  works,  utilized  by  an  entire  com- 
munity, were  constructed  under  a  com- 
munal system;  and  indeed  this  method 
is  still  largely  followed  by  all  the  Pueblos. 
In  addition  to  fields  of  corn,  wheat, 
pumpkins,  melons,  etc.,  small  garden 
patches  of  onions,  beans,  chile,  etc.,  near 
the  houses  are  cultivated,  water  being 
daily  conveyed  to  them  in  jars  by  the 
women,  to  whom  the  gardens  belong. 

In  addition  to  their  agriculture  the 
Pueblos  hunted  to  some  extent,  and  there 
are  still  some  excellent  hunters  among 
them.    The  deer,  antelope,  bear,  and 

mountain  lion 
were  the  larger 
game  sought, 
and  the  eastern 
Pueblos  hunted 
also  the  buffalo 
on  the  plains. 
Rabbits  abound 
throughout  the 
Pueblo  coun- 
try, and  are 
hunted  individ- 
ually as  well  as 
by  large  groups 
of  men  and 
boys,  who  sur- 
round a  wide 
area  and  grad- 
ually drawing 
together  entrap  the  rabbits  and  dispatch 
them  with  boomerang-shaped  hunting 
sticks.  Traps  also  are  employed,  espe- 
cially for  catching  small  mammals  and 
birds,  including  eagles,  which  are  highly 

{>rized  on  account  of  their  feathers,  so 
argely  used  in  ceremony.  Fish  and 
other  products  of  the  water  are  never 
eaten,  and  various  animals  are  tabooed  as 
food  by  the  members  of  certain  clans. 
In  early  times  the  turkey  was  domesti- 
cated, and  there  is  evidence  that  large 
/locks  were  "herded"  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  are  sheep  and  goats  at  the 
present  time.  A  few  turkeys,  as  well  as 
eagles,  are  still  kept  in  captivity,  but 
only  for  their  feathers.  The  only  other 
domestic  animal  was  the  dog,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Pueblos  employed 
this  animal  as  a  beast  of  burden  like  the 
tribes  of  the  plains  (see  DomeHicaiUm^ 
Traroin).  Horses,  asses,  horned  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats,  like  wheat,  grapes, 
peaches,  and  apples,  now  more  or  less 
extensively  grown,  were  not  known  to 
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the  Indians  before  the  coming  of  the  identical  with  theso-called  "Navahoblan- 
Spaniard8  in  the  16th  century.  In  s.  kets,"  of  native  wool,  bayeta,  or  cotnmer- 
Arizona,  in  association  with  ancient  cial  yarn,  woven  by  both  men  and  women 
ruins,  pictographs  and  figurines  repre-  among  the  Zuni  and  the  Hopi,  and  worn 
senting  a  llama-like  quadruped  have  especially  on  gala  occasions.  The  orna- 
been  found,  the  rock-pictures  indicating  ments  of  the  men  consist  of  necklaces  cf 
the  animals  as  being  herded  by  men  with  ground  and  drilled  Bhell  and  turquoise 
bolas.  beads,  turquoise  being  mined  in  consider- 
The ancient  clothingof  Pueblo  men  con-  able  quantity  at  Los  Cerillos,  N.  Mex. 
sisted  typically  of  a  short  tunic  of  deerskin  (the  Queres  of  San  Felipe  serving  as  the 
and  trousers  of  the  same  material  reaching  chief  traders  in  the  product);  and  of 
to  the  knees;  leggings  of  skin  or  of  cotton,  ear  and  neck  pendants  of  the  same  ma- 
fastened  at  the  knees,  held  in  place  by  terials,  and  l>eautifully  executed  mosaics 
a  narrow  garter  woven  in  pattern;  and  of  shell  and  turquoise  and  other  colored 
moccasins  of  deerskin  with  rawhide  soles  stones.  Leather  belts  and  wrist-guards 
neatly  sewn  with  sinew.  Knitted  footless  ornamented  with  large  disks  of  coin  silver 
stockingsof  yarn  are  now  commonly  worn  are  commonly  worn  and  are  highly  prized, 
by  both  men  and  women,  with  or  without  and  leggings  and  moccasins  are  usually 


leggings.  A  niece  of  skin  (now  usually 
fresh  goatskin),  with  hairy  side  in  ward  and 
entirely  incasing  the  foot,  was  used  over 
the  moccasin  in  snowy  weather.  The 
breechcloth  is  universally  worn  by  males. 
The  warriors 
wore  a  close-fit- 
ting cap  of  skin, 
ventilated  with 
numerous  holes 
and  decorated 
with  feathers; 
this  cap  is  still 
worn  as  a  part 
of  the  ceremo- 
nial costume 
of  the  Priests 
of  the  Bow, 
of  Zuni.  Evi- 
dence  pro- 
duced by  exca- 
vation in  the 
cliff -dwellings 
indicates  that 
garments  wo- 
ven of  yucca 
fiber,  as  well  as 
of  cotton  with  feathers,  were  also  used  in 
early  times.  Sandals  of  yucca  or  other 
fibers  were  worn  instead  of  moccasins. 
The  hair  of  the  Pueblo  men  is  "banged" 
above  the  eyes,  cut  horizontally  at  the 
neck  line,  and  the  back  hair  gathered 
and  tied  with  a  woven  band  into  a  tight 
knot  behind.  A  headband,  now  usually 
a  bandana  handkerchief,  is  always  worn 
by  men  and  boys  of  the  western  Pueblos, 
but  those  of  the  Rio  Grande  valley,  except 
during  ceremonies,  wear  the  hair  in  side 
plaits  and  require  no  headband.  After 
the  introduction  of  sheep,  woven  woolen 
garments  largely  replaced  the  skin  tunics 
and  trousers  of  the  men,  and  the  cheap 
cotton  fabrics  of  commerce  in  time  super- 
seded woolen  goods  to  a  great  extent. 
Rolies  of  twisted  strands  of  rabbit  skin 
and  wildcat  skin  were  worn  in  cold 
weather,  and  were  employed  also  as  bed- 
ding; but  these  have  given  place  almost 
entirely  to  the  brigh£eolored  blankets, 
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studded  with  silver  buttons.  German  sil- 
ver and  copper  are  sometimes  employed 
for  ornamentation,  but  these  metals  are 
not  highly  regarded  by  the  Pueblos. 
Their  metal-working  pravss  was  derived 

from  the  Span- 
iards. 

The  clothing 
of  the  women 
now  consists  of 
a  woolen  dress 
of  native  weave, 
knee-length, 
made  in  the 
form  of  a  blank- 
et, the  two 
ends  being 
sewn  together; 
the  garment  is 
worn  over  the 
right  shoulder 
and  under  the 
left,  and  belted 
at  the  waist 
with  a  very 
long  woven 
sash,  usually  of 
red  and  green  wool,  fringed  at  the  ends 
and  tucked  in;  a  cotton  shirt  extend- 
ing to  the  knees;  for  indoor  use,  knitted 
leggings  of  yarn;  for  outdoor  use,  and 
especially  on  gala  occasions,  leggings  con- 
sisting of  an  entire  deerskin  wrapped 
round  and  round  from  below  the  knee  to 
the  ankle  and  forming  part  of  the  moc- 
casins of  the  same  material.  The  leggings 
and  moccasins,  unlike  those  of  the  men, 
are  not  dyed.  The  women  wear  also  a 
light  c  >tton  mantle,  and  when  the  weather 
demands,  a  woolen  blanket  similar  to  the 
1  lan  kets  above  mentioned.  A  valued 
possession  is  the  "ceremonial  blanket*' 
of  white  cotton,  embroidered,  knotted, 
and  fringed.  Among  some  of  the  Pueblos 
the  hair  of  the  married  women  is  banged 
slightly  in  front,  parted  in  the  middle, 
and  wrapped  in  two  coils  back  of  the  ears; 
girls  who  had  reached  the  marriageable 
age  had  the  hair  arranged  in  two  large 
whorls  at  the  sides  of  the  head:  these 
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among  the  Hopi  (who  alone  among  the 
Pueblos  now  employ  this  method  of  nair- 
dressing)  represent  squash  blossoms,  sym- 
bols of  fertility.  Other  Pueblo  women 
do  not  bang  the  hair,  but  part  it  in  the 
middle  and  wear  it  in  a  braid  at  each  side. 
Necklaces,  pendants,  bracelets,  earrings, 
and  finger  rings  of  silver  are  commonly 
worn,  particularly  during  outdoor  cere- 
monies, and  on  gala  occasions  Hopi  girls 
wear  as  ear  pendants  small  tablets  orna- 
mented with  turquoise  mosaic. 

Social  and  religious  organization. — 
Every  Pueblo  tribe  is  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  clans  or  gentes,  these  terms  here 
being  employed  to  indicate  descent  in  the 
female  or  the  male  line,  respectively.  The 
clans  vary  greatlv  in  number.  The  little 
pueblo  of  Sia,  for  example,  with  only 
about  a  hundred  inhabitants,  is  repre- 
sented by  ltf  existing  clans,  while  21  oth- 
ers are  traceable  though  extinct.  Among 
some  of  the  Pueblos,  notably  the  Hopi, 
there  is  evidence  of  a  nhratral  grouping 
of  the  clans.  Most  of  the  clans  take  their 
names  from  natural  objects  or  elements, 
especially  animals  and  plants,  and  are 
divided  into  regional  or  seasonal  groups, 
depending  more  or  less  on  the  habits  ana 
habitat  of  the  related  animals,  plants,  or 
other  objects  or  elements  from  which 
they  take  their  names,  and  on  various 
religious  beliefs.  Then?  is  evidence  that 
originally  a  priest  or  religious  chief  pre- 
sided over  each  clan.  (For  the  names  of 
the  clans,  see  under  the  several  tril**.) 

Of  the  mythology,  religion,  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Pueblos  comparatively  lit- 
tle has  been  recorded  thus  far  except  in 
so  far  as  the  Zufii,  Hopi,  and  Sia  are  con- 
cerned. Among  the  Zufii  there  are  many 
organizations  embracing  secret  orders 
whose  functions  {>ertain  to  war,  healing, 
hunting,  agriculture,  magic,  religion, etc., 
although  it  should  be  said  that  the  reli- 
gious motive  enters  largely  into  all  their 
activities.  In  these  ceremonial  organiza- 
tions the  cardinal  directions  play  a  promi- 
nent part,  each  importantsociety,  accord- 
ing to  Cushing,  representing  a  distinct 
region;  for  example,  the  Pihlakwe,  orBow 
priesthood  of  the  Zufii,  represent  the  west, 
the  Shumekwe  the  east,  the  Newekwe  or 
Galaxy  people  the  upper  region,  the 
Chitolakwe  or  Rattlesnake  people  the 
lower  region,  etc.  Each  society  has  its 
own  series  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  some 
of  which  are  performed  in  secret^ while 
others,  in  the  form  of  public  dances,  are 
elaborate  and  impressive.  The  origin 
of  these  organizations  and  the  mythology 
and  religious  beliefs  underlying  them  are 
too  complicated  to  admit  of  even  an  out- 
line here.  On  this  subject  the  reader 
should  consult  (for  the  Zifii)  Cushing, 
(1)  Zufii  Creation  Myths,  in  13th  Rep. 


B.  A.  E.,  (2)  Zufii  Folk  Tales,  1901,  and 
Mrs  Stevenson  in  5th  and  23d  Reps.  B. 
A.  E.;  (for  the  Hopi)  Fewkes  in  the 
loth,  16th,  19th,  and  21st  Reps.  B.  A.  E., 
and  various  articles  in  Am.  Anthr.,  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  and  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and 
Arch.;  (for  the  Sia)  Mrs  Stevenson  in 
11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. 

All  the  Pueblos  are  monogamists,  and 
the  status  of  women  is  much  higher  than 
among  most  tribes.  Among  the  tribes  in 
which  descent  is  reckoned  through  the 
mother,  at  least,  the  home  is  the  property 
of  the  woman,  and  on  the  marriage  of 
her  daughters  the  sons-in-law  rnase  it 
their  home.  Marriage  is  effected  with 
little  ceremony,  and  divorce  is  lightly  re- 
garded, the  wife  having  it  in  her  power 
to  dismiss  her  h unhand  on  a  slight  pre- 
text, the  latter  returning  to  his  parents' 
home,  sometimes  for  a  trifling  cause;  in 
such  cases  either  is  free  to  marry  again. 
There  are  many  instances,  however,  in 
which  men  and'women  marry  but  once, 
spending  their  lives  together  in  perfect 
accord  and  happiness.  Labor  is  divided 
as  equitably  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. As  among  other  tribes,  the 
women  perform  all  domestic  duties  as  well 
a<<  pome  of  the  lighter  farm  work,  espe- 
cially at  harvest  time;  but  unlike  most 
Indian  women  those  of  the  Pueblos  are 
helped  by  the  men  in  the  heavier  domestic 
work,  such  as  house-building  and  the 
gathering  of  fuel,  while  men  also  weave 
blankets,  make  their  wives'  moccasins, 
and  perform  other  labors  usually  regarded 
in  Indian  life  as  a  part  of  women's  work. 
Like  the  houses,  the  small  garden  patches 
are  the  property  of  the  women,  who  alone 
cultivate  them,  and  the  carrying  of  water 
and  the  making  of  pottery  are  also  strictly 
women's  functions.  The  children  are 
spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  mother; 
i.  e.,  among  most  of  the  Pueblos  they  be- 
long to  the  clan  of  the  mother;  and  in 
this  case,  at  least,  if  the  father  and  the 
mother  should  separate,  the  children  re- 
main with  the  latter.  Children  are  very 
obedient  and  only  on  very  rare  occasions 
are  they  punished. 

Originally  the  government  of  the  Pue- 
blos was  controlled  by  the  priesthood, 
the  various  functions  of  government,  as 
war  and  peace,  witchcraft,  hunting,  hus- 
bandry, etc.,  being  regulated  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  societies  pertaining 
thereto.  On  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards 
the  outward  form  of  the  government  of 
most  of  the  tribes  was  changed  by  the 
establishment  of  a  kind  of  elective  sys- 
tem and  thecontrolof  strictly  civil  affairs 
by  a  governor,  a  lieutenant-governor,  and 
a  body  of  aldermen,  so  to  call  them.  All 
the  Pueblos  except  the  Hopi  still  success- 
fully maintain  this  system  of  local 
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eminent ;  but  all  affairs  of  a  religious  or 
ceremonial  nature  are  controlled  by  the 
priesthood. 

Population.—  The  statistics  of  popula- 
tion of  the  Pueblo  tribes  are  not  satisfac- 
tory, owing  *o  the  unreliability  of  some 
of  the  estimates,  especially  in  the  earliest 
period  of  Spanish  exploration,  due  in 
part  to  the  desire  to  exaggerate  the  Indian 
population  in  order  to  attract  greater  at- 
tention to  the  country  from  Spain  and 
Mexico.  The  table  on  the  opposite  page, 
compiled  from  various  sources,  gives  the 
population  of  the  various  Pueblos  from 
1630  to  the  present  time.  In  some  in- 
stances the  figures  are  approximate  esti- 
mates only,  and  may  be  regarded  as  little 
more  than  broad  guesses;  at  other  times 
the  count  was  evidently  closely  made. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  table  does  not  in- 
clude the  Piro  and  Tigua  pueblos  of  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  in  Texas  and  Chihua- 
hua, nor  the  Hopi  (q.  v.)  of  Arizona. 
In  1725  the  total  population  was  given  at 
9,747;  in  1749, 11,942;  in  1793,  7,455,  and 
in  1794,  9,495.  These  figures  include  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  villages.  In  1885  the 
Indians  of  19  pueblos  of  New  Mexico, 
including  Zufii,  were  reported  to  number 
7,762.  In  1887  the  population  of  all  the 
New  Mexican  pueblos  was  given  as  8,357. 
From  these  figures  it  is  evident  that  the 
Pueblo  population  has  varied  little  dur- 
ing the  fast  two  centuries. 

Following  is  a  list  of  pueblos,  now  ex- 
tinct or  Mexicanized,  which  are  as  yet 
either  unidentified  or  unclassified:  Aca- 
cagua,  Acoti  ("birthplace  of  Montezu- 
ma"), Atica,  Aychini,  Baguacat,  Casa 
Blanca,  Casa  del  Eco,  Casa  Grande,  Casa 
Montezuma,  Castildavid,  Chettrokettle, 
Chichilticalli,  Cristone,  Hungopavi,  Kin- 
nazinde,  Kintyel,  Nogales,  Pagmi,  Pa- 
guemi,  Pefiasco  Blanco,  Pequen,  Pobla- 
zon,  Pueblo  Alto,  Pueblo  Bonito,  Pueblo 
del  Arrovo,  Pueblo  de  los  Silos,  Pueblo 
Pintado,  Pueblo  Vie  jo,  San  Rafael  de  los 
Gentiles,  Sargarrfa,  Sieraas,  Triati,  Una 
Vida,  Urraca,  Vinf,  Wejegi,  Xutis,  Ynca- 
opi,  Ytriza.  For  pueblos  classified  by 
tribes,  see  Hopi,  Jemez,  Keresan,  Piro, 
Tano,  Teua,  Tigua,  Zufii.      (f.  w.  h.) 

Bidali>ahe"ko.-Mooney.  inf'n,  1893  ("beardless 
people':  Kiowa  aneient  name).  Gatholio  Indi- 
ans.-Gregg,  Commerce  of  Prairies,  i.  122.  1844 
(Pueblos, or).  Chlalan.-Curtia,  Am.  Ind..  i.  136. 
1907  ('have  burros':  Jicarilla  Apnche  name). 
Christian  Indiana.-Calhoun  (1849)  in  Cala.  Mess, 
and  Corresp.,207.  1850.  Cow  Nation.— Cabeza  de 
Vaca  cited  by  Wallace  in  Atlantic  Mo..  217,  Aug. 
1880  (misapplied  by  Wallace  to  all  the  Pueblos). 
Ho  pi  -oi-nu-me.— ten  Kate,  8ynonymie,  7.  18X4 
(Honl  name).  Hopuhinome.— ten  Kate,  Keizen 
in  N.  Am.,  250,  1*S5  ('Kood  people':  Hopi  name). 
Indiot  Manzoa.—  Ruxton  in  Nouv.  Ann.  dea 
Voy.  ,5th  s..  xxi.  80,  1850  (or  Pueblos).  Kis'an 
dinne.— Gatsehet,  Navaho  MS..  B.  A.  F...  1887 
(Navabo  name).  Kisani  — Stephen,  MS  ,  B.  A.  E. 
(Navaho  name).  Ki-sa'nne—  ten  Kate,  Synon- 
ymic, fi.  1884  ('many  houses':  Navaho  name; 
fc-zA,  e=«  mute  of  Latin).  Koksawopalim.— 


Curtis,  Am.  Ind.,  ir,  U0,  1908  (•tie  their  hair 
bock':  Pima  name).  Mexicans. — Haines,  Am. 
Ind..  160. 1888  ("All  the  Pueblo  Indians  are  called 
Mexicans,  who  make  the  striped  blanket"). 
My&laname. — Hodge,  field-notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1896 
(Taos  name).  Parblos. — Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Eth.  Soc..  II,  Ixx.  1848.  Pau'-e-rita'.— ten  Kate, 
Synonymie,  8.  1884  (Ute  name).  Pobalo.— 
Moonev,  infn,  1893  (Kiowa  pronunciation  of 
"Pueblo").  Purbloa.— Garrard,  Wahtoyah,  131, 
1S60.  Purbulo.— Coyner,  Lost  Trappers,  171, 1847. 
Sedentary  Village  Indiana.— Morgan  in  1st  Rep. 
Arch.  I  nit.  Am.,  4S,  1880.  Ta'-ide.— Gatschet, 
Isleta  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1882  (Isleta  name  for  one 
Pueblo  Indian).  Tainin.— Ibid.  (Isleta  name 
for  the  Pueblos).  Tai'-wa.— ten  Kate.  Synony- 
mle,  9.  1884  ('little  men':  Comanche  name). 
Thluella'kwe.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  Am..  291, 
18*5  (Zufii  name),  rlu-el-la'kwe  — ten  Kate. 
Synonymic  7,  1884  (' people  of  the  towns':  Zufii 
name).  Town  Builders.— Wallace,  Land  of  the 
Pueblos.  210,  1888  (Pueblo,  or).  Town-bnilding 
Indians.— Ibid.,  230.  Town  Indians.— Wallace  in 
Atlantic  Mo.,  216,  Aug.  1880.  To 
Bancroft.  Nat.  Races,  i.  526.  18 
Curtis,  Am.  Ind.,  i,  134.  1907  Cmuch  water': 
Apuche  name  for  Pueblos  of  the  Rio  Grande). 
Vjjlage  b,diaas.-Morgan  in  N.  Am.  Rev..  468, 

Pueblo  Viejo  (Span.:  'old  village'). 
The  name  given  to  that  portion  of  Gila 
valley  from  Pima  to  San  Jose,  between 
Mt  Graham  and  the  Bonita  mts.,  s.  Ariz., 
on  account  of  the  ruins  of  prehistoric 
habitations  there.  The  name  was  earlier 
applied  to  an  important  ruin  (see  Jiuena 
1  irta )  and  later  to  the  settlement  of  San 
Jose  near  its  site.  See  Fewkes  (1)  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  xi,  June  1898;  (2)  22d 
Rep.  B.  A.  R,  168, 172,  1904. 

Pueblo  Viejo.  A  village  of  mixed  To- 
pehuane  and  Aztec  population,  in  the  x. 
part  of  the  Territory  of  Tepic,  Mexico. 
Although  Spanish  is  here  largely  used, 
outsiders  are  not  jH?rmitted  to  settle  in 
the  village.  Only  the  old  people  speak 
Nahuatl  correctly;  the  Tepehuane  influ- 
ence is  strong,  even  in  the  ancient  religion 
of  the  people.— Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mex.,  i,  473,  1902. 

Puerta  Chiquita  (Span.:  'little  port  or 
gateway')-  A  rancheria  of  18  Mission 
Indians  on  Gov.  Gage's  ranch,  San  Diego 
co.,  Cal.  By  act  of  Congress  of  May  27, 
1902,  these  and  others  on  Warner's  ranch 
were  removed  in  1903  to  a  new  reservation 
purchased  for  them  at  Pala.  They  are 
probably  Dieguefio  or  Luisefio. 

Puerta  de  la  Cruz  (Span.:  'gateway  of 
the  cross').  A  former  Dieguefio  ranch- 
eria on  upper  San  Luis  Rev  r.,  San  Diego 
co.,  s.  Cal.,  later  on  Agua  Calieute  res. 
No.  1,  occupied  bv  Warner's  ranch.  By 
court  decision  the  14  survivors  were 
compelled  to  vacate,  and,  under  act  of 
Congress  of  May  27,  1902,  were  assigned 
a  new  tract  purchased  for  them  at  Pala 
in  1903.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  175,  1902;  118, 
1903. 

Puerta  de  San  Jose*  (Span.:  'gateway  of 
St  Joseph').  A  former  Dieguefio  ranch- 
eria on  upper  San  Luis  Rey  r.,  San  Diego 
co.,  Cal.— Jackson  and  Kinney,  Rep. 
Miss.  Ind.,  20,  1883. 
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PUERTO  PUJUNAN  FAMILY 


[B.A.  B. 


Puerto  (Span.:  'gateway').  Mentioned 
by  Ofiate  (Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  114,  1871)  in 
1598  with  a  number  of  other  Keresan  and 
Tano  pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  to  one  of 
which  groups  it  doubtless  belonged.  See 
Tarrto. 

Puerito.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  IV,  97, 
1892  (misprinted  from  Oflate). 

Puguviliak.  A  Yuit  Eskimo  village  at 
Southwest  cape,  St  Lawrence  id.,  Bering 
sea. 

Poogooriliak.— Elliott,  Our  Arct.  Prow,  457.  18W>. 
Poogovellyak.— Ibid.  Pu*upiliak.— Baker,  GeoK. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1902  (quotea  as  erroneous).  Pugu- 
Tiliak.-Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map.  1W. 
Pnhksinahmahyiki  ('flat  bows').  A 

band  of  the  Siksika,  or  Blackfeet. 

Plat  Bows.— Grinnell,  HI  tick  foot  Lodge  Tales,  208, 

1892.   Puh-ksi-nah'  mah-yik*.— Ibid. 

Puichon.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal.— Tavlor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Puimem  (put  'east',  mhn  'water': 
'eastern  water.'  the  local  native  name  for 
Pit  r. ).    A  Wintun  tribe  formerly  living 

on  Pit  r.,  Shasta  co.,  Cal. 

Pu'  i  mim  -Powera  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  m,  230, 

1877. 

Pnimuk (vu-i  'east',  mok  'people':  ' east- 
ern people') .  A  Wintun  tribe  formerly 
occupying  lower  Elder  and  Thomes  ere., 
Tehama  co.,  Cal.,  and  a  strip  of  country 
on  the  k.  side  of  Sacramento  r.  They 
were  almost  constantly  at  war  with  the 
Noamlaki,  a  highland  tribe,  and  were 
finally  forced  by  them  to  abandon  their 
own  country. 

Pooemoct  —  Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xn,  531, 
1874.  Pu'-i-mok.— Powers  in  Cont.  M.  A.  Ethnol., 
in,  230, 1877. 

Puisascamin.  An  unidentified  tribe  or 
band  formerly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Hudson  bay  or  the  upper  lakes,  trading 
with  the  French.— La  Barre  (1883)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  798,  1855. 

Puisu  (Wintun:  'people  living  east'). 
A  tribe  or  subtril>e  of  the  Shastan  family 
(Curtin),  or  of  mixed  Copehan  and  Shas- 
tan (Powers),  formerly  living  at  the  great 
bend  of  Pit  r.,  in  Shasta  eo.,  Cal.  Curtin 
makes  them  a  |>art  of  the  llmawi  tril>e. 
Accortling  to  Powers  they  were  a  mixed 
people  resulting  from  intermarriage  be- 
tween the  Wintun  and  Shastan  tribes. 
Mad&jsi.— Curtin,  llmawi  vtH-ab..  B.  A.  E..  1^9. 
Pooosooa.—  Powers  in  Overland  Mo..  XII.  530,  1S74. 
Pu'-i-su.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  -£U>. 
1877.   Pn'ahuah.— Ibid. 

Pujetnng.  A  spring  settlement  of  Kin- 
gua  Okomiut  Eskimo  on  an  island  in 
Cumberland  sd.,  near  the  entrance  to 
Nettilling  fjord,  Baffin  land.— Boas  in  0th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1H88. 

Pujunan  Family.  A  linguistic  familv 
named  by  Powell  (7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  99, 
1891)  from  a  former  Nishinam  settlement, 
properly  cal  led  Pusune,  between  American 
and  Sacramento  re.,  Cal.  As  the  family 
includes  only  a  single  group,  known  as 
Maidu  (q.  v. ),  a  description  of  the  tribal 


group  serves  also  for  the  family.  The 
Maidu  constitute  one  of  the  larger  stocks 
of  n.  California  and  occupy  the  area  k.  and 
w.  between  Sacramento  r.  and  the  e.  l>oun- 
dary  of  the  state,  and  n.  and  s.  from  the 
vicinity  of  Lassen  peak  to  the  n.  fork  of 
the  Cosumnes.  Within  this  area  three 
divisionsof  the  Maidu  may  be  recognized, 
a  Northwestern,  a  Northeastern,  and  a 
Southern,  each  differing  from  the  others 
to  some  degree  in  language  and  culture. 

In  all  probability  the  Spaniards,  during 
their  occupancy  of  California,  came  in 
contact  with  representatives  of  theMaidu, 
but  little  has  been  recorded  in  regard  to 
them.  The  first  appearance  of  these 
people  in  literature  dates  practically  from 
the  time  of  the  U.  S.  exploring  expedi- 
tion in  1838-1842,  when theoverland party 
traversed  the  entire  Sacramento  valley, 
coming  in  contact  with  the  Maidu  and 
with  the  other  families  of  the  region. 
The  acquisition  of  California  by  the  I  J.  8. 
soon  after  this  time,  and  the  great  im- 
petus to  immigration  given  by  the  dis- 
covery of  gold,  put  an  end  to  the  isolation 
of  the  family,  and,  as  the  territory  occu- 
pied by  the  Maidu  lay  in  the  heart  of 
the  mining  district,  led  to  their  rapid  de- 
crease. A  few  were  transferred  at  an 
early  date  to  reservations  nearer  the  coast, 
but  to-day  almost  all  the  survivors  are 
scattered  through  the  sierra  and  foothills 
near  the  sites  of  their  old  homes. 

In  general  culture  the  Maidu  may  be 
regarded  as  typical  of  the  Indians  of  cen- 
tral California.  Living  in  permanent 
villages  they  depended  mainly  on  acorns, 
seeds,  and  other  natural  vegetal  products 
for  food,  although  fish  and  game,  particu- 
larly in  the  mountains,  formed  a  portion 
of  their  diet.  Their  dwellings  were  cir- 
cular, conical-roofed  lodges  built  of  poles, 
bark,  brush,  and  grass,  and  often  covered, 
particularly  in  the  Sacramento  valley 
region,  with  a  heavy  layer  of  earth.  The 
floor  was  sunk  a  foot  or  more  in  the 
ground,  and  access  was  by  a  door  at  one 
side,  sometimes  prolonged^  into  a  pat*»age- 
way,  white!  smoke  hole  at  the  top  of  the 
structure  gave  light  and  ventilation. 
Similar  but  larger  structures  served  as 
dance  or  assembly  houses.  Their  arts 
were  few  and  simple.  Where  any  method 
of  navigation  was  employed,  they  made 
use  of  rude  Imlsas,  or  of  dugouts,  pro- 
pel led  by  txiles.  Bows  and  arrows  were 
their  chi'et  weapons,  although  tq>eare  and 
slings  were  also  used.  In  summer  they 
wore  little  clothing,  the  men  often  going 
entirely  naked.  The  men  wore  knitted 
net  caps,  the  women  basket  caps.  Carv- 
ing and  painting  were  unknown,  and  the 
chief  means  of  expressing  the  esthetic 
sen.«e  was  in  basketry,  in  the  manufacture 
of  which  the  Maidu  were  very  skilful, 
making  baskets  of  several  types  and  orna- 
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meriting  them  with  many  interesting  de- 
signs. No  trace  of  a  clan  system  has  been 
found  among  them,  and  their  social  or- 
ganization seems  to  have  been  very  loose. 
They  were  divided  into  many  small  vil- 
lage communities  whose  chiefs  or  head- 
men had  little  actual  power.  The  dead 
were  buried  as  a  rule,  although  crema- 
tion was  sometimes  practised.  The  most 
notable  feature  of  their  religious  beliefs 
and  ceremonies  was  the  autumnal  "  burn- 
ing," or  sacrifice  of  property  to  the  dead, 
in  which  large  offerings  of  all  sorts  of 
property  were  made  by  friends  and  rela- 
tives. They  had  also  manv  dances,  in 
which  elaborate  and  costly  feather  head- 
dresses were  worn.  The  object  of  many  of 
these  dances  was  the  increase  of  food  ani- 
mals. The  mythology  of  the  Maidu  is  rich , 
the  most  distinctive  feature  being  a  long 
and  detailed  creation  myth.  The  present 
survivors  of  the  Maiduprobably  number 
fewer  than  500.  Sixty  years  ago  their 
number  was  doubtless  considerable;  a 
conservative  estimate  of  the  total  popula- 
tion just  previous  to  the  gold  rush  would 
be  5,000  to  6,000.  For  the  villages  see 
Maidu,  Nishinam.  Consult  Dixon,  The 
Northern  Maidu,  Bull.  Am.  Mns.  Nat. 
Hist,  xvii,  pt  3,  1905.  (a.  b.  d.) 

Pukwaawun,  One  of  the  principal  vil- 
lages of  the  Betonukeengainubejig  Chip- 

Kwa  of  w.  Wisconsin,  in  1850. 
kwaawun.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  85,  1860. 
P:.k  -  wa-  wanuh  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  V,  191,1886. 

Pulacuam.  An  unidentified  tribe  named 
in  Massanet's  list  of  tribes  between  cen- 
tral Coahuila  and  the  Hasinai  country  of 
Texas  in  1690.  The  tribes  are  given  in 
geographical  order  in  general,  and  the 
indication  is  that  this  one  resided  near 
the  border  between  theCoahuiltecanand 
the  Tonkawan  groups,  falling  rather  in 
the  latter  district  (Velasco,  Dictamen 
Fiscal,  1716,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia, 
xxvn,  183,  MS. ).  The  only  known  tribe 
suggested  by  the  name  is  the  Sulujame, 
which  was  at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mis- 
sion, Texas  (Valero  Bautismos,  MS.,  pas- 
sim.), (h.  B.  B.) 

Pulak.it  a  ( Pu'-lak-a-tu).  A  former 
Nishinam  village  in  the  valley  of  Bear  r., 
which  is  the  next  stream  n.  of  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

Pul&catoo.— Powers  In  Overland  Mo.,  xn,  22. 1874. 
Pu-lak-a-tu.— Powers  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  Ill, 
316.  1877. 

p mn ham  ( contraction  of  Pumoham,  'he 
goes  by  water.'— Gerard).  A  sachem  of 
the  region  about  Warwick,  R.  I.  ( Drake, 
Inds.  of  N.  Am.,  257, 1880),  described  by 
Hubbard  as  "one  of  the  stoutest  and 
most  valiant  sachems  that  belonged  to 
the  Narragansette."  It  was  in  his  coun- 
try that  the  Rev.  Samuel  Gorton  took 
refuge  in  1642,  to  the  displeasure  of  the 
authorities  of  Massachusetts,  Pumham 
joined  in  King  Philip's  war,  and  his 
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town  was  burned  by  the  English  in  1675. 
He  escaped  in  the  defeat  of  the  following 
year,  but  was  soon  afterward  captured 
and  slain.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Pummy  ('fish  oil  or  grease 'V  A  New 
England  term.  Used  by  Hoi  man  F. 
Day  in  Ainslee's  Magazine  (xiv,  81, 
1904):  "If  that  ain't  porgv  pummy  I'm 
smellin'."  From  one  of  the  Algonquian 
languages  of  the  New  England  region, 
the  derivation  is  seen  from  Massachuset 
pummte,  Abnaki  pemi,  Lenape  pomih,  oil, 
fat,  grease.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Puna.  The  Cactus  Fruit  clan  of  the 
Chua  (Snake)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Pona,— Voth.  Trad,  of  Hopi,  84,  19Q5.  Fn-nai'- 
nyu  mfl.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  364,  1893 
(nyu-mfi  =»  people,  usually  applied  by  this  author 
to  designate  a  phratry)  •  Pn-aa'wun-wu.— Fewkes 
in  Am.  Anthr..  vii.  402,  1894  {wufl-wil  -  clan). 
Pu'n-«.-8tephenin8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  38,  18V1. 

Panamas  (Keresan:  Pu-na-ma,  'people 
in  the  west,'  referring  to  the  western 
division  of  the  Rio  Grande  branch  of  the 
Keresan  stock).  Mentioned  by  Espejo 
in  1583  as  a  province  comprising  5  towns, 
of  which  Sia  (q.  v. )  was  the  largest.  In 
Hakluyt's  version  of  Espejo' I  narrative 
the  name  is  misprinted  "Cunames," 
which  in  turn  is  corrupted  into 
"Cuame8"  in  Ogilby's  America,  1671. 
Strangely  enough  these  corrupted  forms 
closely  resemble  the  Keresan  term  Cuame, 
signifying  'people  in  the  south,'  but  they 
bear  no  relation  to  that  word.  Santa 
Ana  formed  one  of  the  other  pueblos  of 
the  group.  See  Espejo  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xv, 
115,  178,  1871;  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  193,  1892.  (f.  w.  h.) 

(frames. — Ogjlby,  America,  291,  1671  (misprint). 
Cumanes.— Whipple.  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  3, 
114,  18.%  (misquoting  Hakluyt).  Cunames.— Men- 
doca,  Hk>t.  of  China  (1686).  In  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  in, 
461,  469,  1600  (after  Espejo,  1583).  Cunanes.— 
Dobhs.  Hudson  Bay.  163.  1744.  Cuuames  — I'ur 
cha-s,  Pilgrimes,  V.  8o5,  lfi2C.  Pumames.— Espejo 
1583)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  XV.  115,  1K71.  PunamM.— 
bid.,  178.  Punanea. — Dobhs,  op.  clt.  Puramea. — 
Hinton,  Handbook  to  Ariz.,  387, 1878. 

Puna r you  ( Pun-ar'-you,  'dog  standing 
by  the  fireside ' ).  A  subclan  of  the  Del- 
awares. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Fung.  An  old  New  England  term  for  a 
rude  sortof  box  sleigh,  a  cutter  or  jumper. 
Bartlett  ( Diet,  of  Americanisms, 504, 1877) 
cites  one  description  of  a  pung:  "  Sledges, 
or  pungs,  coarsely  framed  of  split  sap- 
lings, and  surmounted  with  a  large 
crockery  crate."  Prof.  W.  F.  Ganong 
(infn,  1903)  states  that  punt)  is  very  much 
used  now  in  New  Brunswick,  applied  to 
box  sleighs,  especially  of  a  rather  good 
kind.  The  word  is  a  reduction  of  Tom 
Pung,  itself  a  corruption  of  toboggan 
(q.  v.).  (a.  f.  c.) 

Pungoteqne  (from  pungotekw,  'sand-fly 
river.' — Gerard).  A  village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  in  Aecomac  co.,  Va., 
probably  near  Metomkin  inlet  It  was 
nearly  extinct  in  1722. 
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Pungotequa.— Beverley,  Va. ,  199. 1722.  Punkotink.— 

Hen-man,  map  (1670)  in  Rep.  on  Bdy.  Une  be- 
tween Va.  and  Md.,  1878. 

Punishment.    See  Captives,  Ordeal*. 

Punk.    See  Punkie. 

Punkapog  (probably  from  pankwapog, 
1  shallow  pond.  '—Gerard ) .  A  former  vil- 
lage of  Praying  Indians  near  Stoughton, 
Norfolk  coM  Mass.  It  was  settled  origi- 
nally by  some  Indians  who  removed  from 
Cohannet  in  1654  and  who  numbered 
about  60  souls  in  1674,  and  was  one  of  the 
few  Praying  towns  in  existence  after  King 
Philip's  war  in  1675-76.  A  few  Indians 
were  still  there  in  1792. 

Packemitt.— <Jookin  H677)  In  Trans.  Am.  Antiq. 
Boe..  11,518, 1836.  Pakemlt.-Harrl.',  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Boe.  Coll.,  ix.  160.  1804.  Pakemitt.-Oookin  (1674) 
in  Maw.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  1st  I,  184,  1806. 
Pakomit.-Gookin.  ibid.,  435.  Pankapoe  -Goo- 
kin,  ibid.,  465.  Penkapog.— Ibid.  Ponkipog  — 
Kliot  (165ft)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  a.,  iv. 
270,  IS34.  Puncapaugi.— Schoolrrnft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
vi.  150, 1857.  Puncapoag.— Hubbard  I  1680^  in  Mass. 
HH.  Soc.  Coll..  2d  k.,  vi.  541.  1815.  Punckapaug  — 
Nicholson  (1688)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in,  551, 
1863.  Punkapaog .— <iookin  (1674)  in  Mat«.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  I,  148,  1806.  Punkapog  —  Gookin 
(1677 >  in  Tmns.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  II,  435,  1R36. 
Punkapoge.— Walker  (1671)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  1st  s.,  VI,  198,  1800.  Punkepaog— Hoyt, 
Anttq.  Res.,  96,  1824.  Punkipaog.— Cotton  (1678) 
in  Miuw.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  VIII,  245.  1868. 
Punklpoag.  — Harris,  ibid.,  1st  s.,  IX.  160,  1804. 
Punlripog.— Ibid.  Punkqu.— Leveret  t  (1677)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xm,  614,  1881  (part  illegible 
In  MS.).  Punquapoag  —  Kaw.son  (1675)  quoted  by 
Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,1/,  1836.  Punquapog.— Itawson 
(1675)  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc..  n.  461.  1836. 

Punkie  (also  pnnly,  punk).  A  minute 
gnat,  called  also  sand-fly  or  midge  (Stmu- 
lium  nocimm),  the  bite  of  which  produces 
an  intolerable  itching  and  smarting  sen- 
sation as  if  a  spark  of  fire  had  dropped 
upon  the  naked  skin.  These  winged 
atoms  are,  says  Loskiel,  "called  by  the 
[Lenape]  Indians  ponk,  or  'living 
ashes,  from  their  being  so  small  that 
they  are  hardly  visible,  and  their  bite 
as  painful  as  the  burning  of  red-hot 
ashes."  Another  species  is  the  black  fly, 
so  well  known  as  the  scourge  of  travelers 
in  the  N.,  of  which  pest  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie  remarks  tnat  "it  is  the  most 
tormenting  insect  of  its  kind  in  nature." 
Punky,  or  punkie,  is  from  the  Dutch  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  pdnki,  pi. 
ptinkin,  from  (by  vocalic  addition)  Len- 
ape punk  or  ponk,  short  for  punku*,  cog- 
nate with  Cnippewa  plngotn,  Cree  plk- 
ku*,  Abnaki  peku*,  etc.,  all  names  for  the 
sand-fly,  and  from  the  root  pCtnkw,  vlngw, 
pU-hr,'p?kw,  'to  be  pulverulent,'  'ashes- 
like.'  (w.  r.  a.) 

Punonakanit.  A  Nauset  village  near 
Well  fleet,  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.  Some 
Praying  Indians  were  there  in  1764. 
Pononakanit.— Hist,  of  Kastham  in  Maw.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  1st  s.,  VIII.  169. 1802.  Punonakanit— Bourne 
(1764),  ibid.,  I,  196.  1806. 

Puntlatah.  A  Salish  tribe  on  Baynes 
sd.  and  Puntlatah  r.,  k.  coast  of  Van- 
couver id.  In  1803  thev  numbered  45; 
in  1896,  the  last  time  their  name  appears 


in  the  Canadian  Reports  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs, the  "Punt-ledge,  Sail-up-Sun,  and 
Comox"  numbered  69,  since  which  time 
they  have  apparently  been  classed  with 
the  Comox.  The  Puntlatsh  dialect  em- 
braces the  Puntlatah,  Saamen,  and  Hwa- 
hwatl.  (j.  r.  s.) 

P  K'ntlatc  — Boas  In  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  10. 
1889.  Puntlatah.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Voeabs. 
Brit. Col., 119B,  1884.  Punt  ledge.— Can.Ind.Aff.for 
1893,  802,  1894. 

Punuk.  A  Yuit  Eskimo  village  on 
Punuk  id.,  b.  of  St  Lawrence  id.,  Bering 

Poonoolu— Elliott,  Our  Arct.  Prov.,  443, 1886. 

Punxsutawny  ( Lenape:  PunkmUney, 
'gnat  town.'— Gerard).  A  former  Dela- 
ware village  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Six  Nations  of  New  York;  situated  on  Big 
Mahoningcr.,in  Jefferson  co.,  Pa., in  1755. 
It  was  deserted  in  1758.     (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Baehentowo. — Guns,  Hist.  Juniata  and  Susque- 
hanna Val.,  chap.  ii.  61,  1.885.  Poaohestanning. — 
Post,  Jour.  (1768),  in  Pa.  Archive*,  m,  642,  1863. 
Punckaotonay.— tiiiw,  op.  cit. 

Punyeestye  (Keresan:  4  place  to  the 
west  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  ).  Formerly 
a  summer  village  of  the  Laguna  Indians 
(q.  v.),  now  a  permanently  inhabited 
pueblo  of  that  tribe,  situated  3  m.  w.  of 
Laguna,  N.  Mex. 

Pun-yee»t-ye.— Pradt  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  iv,  346.  1891.  Punyiatyi.-Hodge.  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E..  1896.  Santa  Ana  — Pradt,  op.  cit. 
(common  Spanish  name). 

Puretuay.  A  former  Tigua  pueblo  on 
the  summit  of  the  round  mesa  of  Shiem- 
tuai,  or  Mesa  de  las  Padillas,  3  m.  s.  of 
Isleta,  N.  Mex.  According  to  tradition 
it  was  abandoned  on  account  of  witch- 
craft before  the  Spanish  discovery  of  New 
Mexico,  part  of  the  inhabitants  moving 
n.  w.,  the  remainder  settling  at  Isleta, 
where  their  descendants  still  dwell.  Ac- 
cording to  Bandelier  it  probably  formed 
one  of  the  pueblos  of  the  province  of 
Tiguex,  visited  by  Coronado  in  1541.  If 
this  be  the  case  it  mav  be  indentical  with 
the  Pura  of  Ofiate  in'l598. 
Hyem  Tu-ay.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
ni.  130,  1890;  iv.  232, 1892  (probably  a  misprint  of 
the  name  of  the  mesa).  Para. — Columbus  Mem. 
Vol.,  166, 1893(mi«print of Ofiate'o  Pura).  Poo-rah- 
tu  -ai.— I.ummis,  Man  Who  Married  the  Moon, 
130.  1894.  Pura.— Ofiate  (1698)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi, 
116.  1871  (probably  identical).  Pur-a  Tu  ay.- 
Lummis  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  IV,  232,  1892. 

Purification.  A  rancheria,  probably 
Papago,  12  leagues  from  Agua  Escon- 
diaa,  near  the  Arizona-Sonora  boundary, 
probably  in  a  s.  e.  direction;  visited  by 
Anzain  1774.— Anza  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  389,  1889. 

Purisima  Conception.  The  eleventh 
Franciscan  mission  founded  in  California. 
Its  establishment  was  postponed  for  the 
same  reason  as  that  of  Santa  Barbara,  but 
on  Dec.  8,  1787,  the  formal  ceremonies 
were  performed  by  Lasuen  and  the  new 
mission  dedicated  to  Iji  Purfsima  Con- 
cepcion.   Owing  to  it*  being  the  rainy 
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season  the  party  returned  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  work  was  not  begun  until  the 
spring.  The  site  chosen,  which  was  called 
by  the  natives  Algsacupf,  was  near  the 
present  town  of  Lompoc,  Santa  Barbara 
co.    There  were  numerous  villages  in 
this  vicinity;  the  natives  were  intelligent 
and  industrious,  and  within  the  following 
twenty  years  nearly  all  the  population 
in  the  district  had  been  baptized.  In 
1 790  there  were  234  neophytes;  in  1800, 
959,  and  in  1804,  1,522,  the  highest  num- 
ber reached.    In  live  stock  this  was  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  missions  in  Cali- 
fornia, having  10,015  large  stock  and 
10,042  small  stock  in  1810.    The  average 
crop  for  the  preceding  decade  was  3,300 
bushels.   Though   the   population  de- 
creased after  1804,  numbering  1,297  in 
1810,  and  1,127  in  1820,  the  material  pros- 
perity increased  till  after  the  latter  date, 
and  the  cattle  continued  to  increase  until 
after  1830,  when  13,430  large  stock  were 
reported.   The  first  church  erected  was  a 
very  crude  structure,  and  in  1802  a  better 
one,  of  adobe  roofed  with  tile,  was  com- 
pleted.  This,  together  with  most  of  the 
other  buildings,  was   almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1812. 
After  this  a  new  site,  called  Amun  by 
the  natives,  5  or  6  m.  away  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  was  selected,  and  here 
a  new  church  was  built,  being  finished  in 
1818.    In  1824  the  neophytes,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  those  at  Santa  Ines,  revolted 
and  took  possession  of  the  mission,  but 
the  fathers  were  not  molested,  and  the 
soldiers  and  their  families  were  allowed 
to  retire;  four  white  men  and  several 
Indians  however  were  killed.    An  expe 
dition  was  sent  down  from  Monterey,  and 
the  Indians,  who  in  the  meantime  had 
fortified  themselves  within  the  mission 
buildings,  were  attacked  and  forced  to 
surrender,  after  a  battle  in  which  six  of 
them  were  killed  and  a  large  number 
wounded.    Several   Indians  were  con- 
demned to  death  for  the  killing  of  the 
white  men,  and  others  imprisoned  or 
banished.    The   buildings  were  much 
damaged  during  the  trouble,  and  in  1825 
a  new  church  was  dedicated.    Five  years 
later  there  were  413  neophytes,  and  407 
in  1834.    Up  to  that  time  the  total  num- 
ber of  baptisms  was  3,232,  of  whom  1,492 
were  children.    In  1844  the  mission  was 
reported  as  without  property  or  agricul- 
tural land,  but  with  a  vineyard  and  about 
200  neophytes.    Most  of  these  died  of 
smallpox  shortly  afterward.    In  1845  the 
mission  was  sold  for  $1,110.    The  build- 
ing were  deserted  and  allowed  to  decay, 
although  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
wal  Is  is  still  standing.    In  1905  the  land- 
marks Club  acquired  i>ossession  of  the 
buildings  and  the  immediate  grounds, 
with  the  intention  of  preserving  the 


church  from  further  decay.  The  Indians 
of  this  neighborhood  belonged  to  the 
Chumashan  linguistic  family  (q.  v.). 
See  also  California  Indians;  Mission  In- 
dians of  California;  Missions,    (a.  b.  l.) 

Punsima  Concepcion  de  Acuna.  A  Fran- 
ciscan mission  established  in  1731  on  San 
Antonio  r.,  about  1  m.  below  the  present 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  presidio  of  San  Antonio  de 
Bejar.  Prior  to  this  time  it  was  situated 
near  Angelina  r.,  in  e.  Texas,  and  was 
known  as  La  Purfsima  Conoepcion  de 
los  Ainai  (q.  v.).  Pop.  207  in  1762,  the 
number  of  baptisms  having  been  792; 
it  had  also  600  cattle,  300  horses,  and 
2,200  sheep.  In  1785  the  population  was 
only  71,  and  in  1793,  51.  It  ceased  to 
exist  as  an  independent  mission  before 
the  close  of  the  century.  In  1785  it  was 
said  to  have  the  best  church  in  the  prov- 
ince, being  valued,  with  other  property, 
at  $35,000.  See  Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
States,  i,  1886;  Garrison,  Texas,  1903. 

Punsima  Concepcidn  de  lot  Ainai.  A 
mission  established  in  July  1716  among 
the  Hasinai,  near  Angelina  r..  9  leagues 
from  San  Francisco  de  los  Neches,  Texas. 
It  was  abandoned  during  the  French- 
Spanish  hostilities  of  1719,  when  the  mis- 
sion property  was  destroyed  by  the  In- 
dians. In  Aug.  1721  it  was  reestablished 
with  400  Indians,  and  new  buildings  were 
erected.  It  was  transferred  to  San  An- 
tonio r.  in  1731,  becoming  known  as  La 
Purfsima  Concepcion  de  Acufia  (q.  v.). 
The  designation  of  this  mission  as  "Pu- 
rfsima Concepcion  de  los  Asinais"  came 
from  a  miscopy  of  the  word  "Ainai"  in 
Mem.  de  Nueva  Kspafia,  xxvu,  fol.  163. 
See  Bolton  in  Texas  Hist.  Quar.,  XX,  no. 
4,  259,  note  5,  1908;  Garrison,  Texas,  50, 
1903;  and  Bancroft  cited  below,  (h.  k.  b.) 
La  Concepcion. — Bancroft.  No.  Mex.  States,  I,  614, 
626,  1K«6.  Puruima  Concepcion  —  Ibid. ,614.  Pun- 
sima Conoepcion  de  lot  Aainai*.—  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Kspafia,  xxvu,  fol.  163.  MS.  compiled  ca.  1791. 

Pnrutea.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Gal.— Tavlor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Puib.ee  Paho.    See  Pathipaho. 

Pushmataha  ( A  push  im-alhtaha,  '  the  sap- 
ling  is  ready,  or  finished,  for  him.' — 
Hallx  rt ).  A  noted  Choctaw,  of  unknown 
ancestry,  born  on  the  e.  bank  of  Noxuba 
cr.  in  Noxubee  co.,  Miss.,  in  1764;  died  at 
Washington,  D.  G,  Dec.  24, 1824.  Before 
he  was  20  years  of  age  he  distinguished 
himself  inancxjieditionagainst  theOsage, 
w.  of  the  Mississippi.  The  boy  disap- 
peared early  in  a  conflict  that  lasted  all 
day,  and  on  rejoining  the  Choctaw  war- 
riors was  jeered  at  and  accused  of  coward- 
ice, whereon  Pushmataha  replied,  "Let 
those  laugh  who  can  show  more  scalps 
than  I  can,"  forthwith  producing  five 
scalps,  which  he  threw  upon  the  ground- 
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the  result  of  a  single-handed  onslaught 
on  the  enemy's  rear.  This  incident  gained 
for  him  the  name  "Eagle"  and  won  for 
him  a  chieftaincy;  later  he  became  mingo 
of  the  Oklahannali  or  Six  Towns  dis- 
trict of  the  Choctaw,  and  exercised  much 
influence  in  promoting  friendly  relations 
with  the  whites.  Although  generally  vic- 
torious, Pushmataha' h  war  party  on  one 
occasion  was  attacked  by  a  number  of 
Cherokee  and  defeated.  He  is  said  to 
have  moved  into  the  present  Texas,  then 
Spanish  territory,  where  he  lived  several 
years,  adding  to  his  reputation  for  prow- 
ess, on  one  occasion  going  aloneat  night  to 
a  Tonaqua  (Tawakoni?)  village,  killing 
seven  men  with  his  own  hand,  and  setting 
Are  to  several  houses.  During  the  next 
two  years  he  made  three  more  expeditions 
against  the  same  people,  adding  eight 
scalps  to  his  trophies.  When  Tecumseh 
visited  the  Choctaw  in  1811  to  persuade 
them  to  join  in  an  uprising  against  the 
Americans,  Pushmataha  strongly  opposed 
the  movement,  and  it  was  largely  through 
his  influence  that  the  Shawnee  chief's 
mission  among  this  tribe  failed.  During 
the  War  of  1812  most  of  the  Choctaw  be- 
came friend  1  y  to  t  he  U nited  States  through 
the  opposition  of  Pushmataha  and  John 
Pitchlynntoaneutral  course,  Pushmataha 
being  alleged  to  have  said,  on  the  last  day 
of  a  ten  days'  council:  "The  Creeks  were 
once  our  friends.  They  have  joined  the 
English  and  we  must  now  follow  different 
trails.  When  our  fathers  took  the  hand 
of  Washington,  they  told  him  the  Choctaw 
would  always  be  friends  of  his  nation, 
and  Pushmataha  can  not  be  false  to  their 
promises.  I  am  now  ready  to  fight  against 
both  the  English  and  the  Creeks.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  600  warriors  during 
the  war,  engaging  in  24  fights  and  serving 
under  Jackson's  eye  in  the  Pensacola 
campaign.  In  1813,  with  about  150  Choc- 
taw warriors,  he  joined  Gen.  Claiborne 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  attack 
and  defeat  of  the  Creeks  under  Weather- 
ford  at  Kantchati,  or  Holy  Ground,  on 
Alabama  r.,  Ala.  While  aiding  the  United 
States  troops  he  was  so  rigid  in  his  disci- 
pline that  ne  soon  sueeet^ied  in  convert- 
inghis  wild  warriors  intoeflicient soldiers, 
while  for  his  energy  in  fighting  the  Creeks 
and  Seminole  hebecame popularly  known 
to  the  whites  as  "The  Indian  General." 
Pushmataha  signed  the  treaties  of  Nov.  16, 
1805;  Oct  24,  1816;  and  Oct.  18,  1820. 
In  negotiating  the  last  treaty,  at  Doak's 
Stand,  "he  displayed  much  diplomacy 
and  showed  a  business  capacity  equal  to 
that  of  Gen.  Jackson,  against  whom  he 
was  pitted,  in  driving  a  sharp  bargain." 
In  1824  he  went  to  Washington  to  nego- 
tiate another  treaty  in  behalf  of  his  tribe. 
Following  a  brief  visit  to  Lafayette,  then 
at  the  capital,  Pushmataha  became  ill  and 


died  within  24  hours.  In  accordance 
with  his  request  he  was  buried  with  mili- 
tary honors,  a  procession  of  2,000  persons, 
military  and  civilian,  accompanied  by 
President  Jackson,  following  hie  remains 
to  Congressional  Cemetery.  A  shaft  bear- 
ing the  following  inscriptions  was  erected 
over  his  grave:  "Pushmataha  a  Choctaw 
chief  lies  here.  This  monument  to  his 
memory  is  erected  by  his  brother  chiefs 
who  were  associated  with  him  in  a  dele- 
gation from  their  nation,  in  the  year  1824, 
to  the  General  Government  of  the  United 
States."  "  Push-ma-taha  was  a  warrior 
of  great  distinction — He  was  wise  in  coun- 
cil— eloquent  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
and  on  all  occasions,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, the  white  man's  friend." 
"  He  died  in  Washington,  on  the  24th  of 
December,  1824,  of  the  croup,  in  the  60th 
year  of  his  age."  General  Jackson  fre- 
quently expressed  the  opinion  that  Push- 
mataha was  the  greatest  and  the  bravest 
Indian  he  had  ever  known,  and  John 
Randolph  of  Roanoke,  in  pronouncing  a 
eulogy  on  him  in  the  Senate,  uttered  the 
words  regarding  his  wisdom,  his  elo- 
quence, and  his  friendship  for  the  whites 
that  afterward  were  inscribed  on  his 
monument.  There  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve, however,  that  much  of  Pushma- 
taha's reputation  for  eloquence  was  due 
in  no  small  part  to  his  interpreters.  He 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  education  of 
his  people,  and  it  is  said  devoted  $2,000 
of  his  annuitv  for  fifteen  years  toward  the 
support  of  the  Choctaw  school  system. 
As  mingoof  the  Oklahannali,  Pushmataha 
was  succeeded  by  Nittakechi,  "Day-pro- 
longer."  Several  portraits  of  Pushma- 
taha are  extant,  including  one  in  the 
Redwood  Library  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  one 
in  possession  of  Gov.  McCurtin  at  Kinta, 
Okla.  (which  was  formerly  in  the  Choc- 
taw capitol),  and  another  in  a  Washing- 
ton restaurant.  The  first  portrait,  painted 
by  C.  B.  King  at  Washington  in  1824, 
shortly  before  Pushmataha's  death,  was 
burned  in  the  Smithsonian  fire  of  1865. 
Consult  Unman,  Recollections  of  Curious 
Characters,  1881;  McKenney  and  Hall, 
Indian  Tribes,  1854;  Halbert  in  Trans. 
Ala.  Hist.  Soc.,  n,  107-119,  1898,  and 
authorities  therein  cited;  Lincecum  in 
Pub.  Miss.  Hist.  Soc,  ix,  115,  1906. 
Puskita.    See  Busk. 

Pusune  (Pu-m'-ne).  A  former  Nishi- 
nam  settlement  near  Barnard  slough,  be- 
tween American  and  Sacramento  rs.,  Cal. 
The  name,  in  the  form  Pujunan  (q.  v. ), 
was  adopted  by  Powell  for  the  family 
designation  of  the  Maidu.  (a.  b.  d. ) 
Pootoonaa.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo..  XII.  22, 1874. 
Pujuni.— Hale,  Kthnog.atnl  Philol. ,681.1846.  Pun- 
juni.— Powell  In  ("ont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  in.  587.  1877 
(misprint).  Puahune. — Sutter  (1847)  quoted  by 
Bancroft.  Nat.  Raoes,  I,  450,  1874.  Pu  »u'-na.— 
Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  Ill,  31.\  1877. 
Pu-.u'-ne.-R.  B.  Dixon,  inf n,  1906.  Puahune.- 
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Hale,  op.  clt,  222.  Puilumns.— Keane  In  Stan- 
ford, Coinpend.,  632,  1878.  Tushune.— Gallatin  in 
Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc..  D,  20, 1848  (misprint). 

Putaay.  A  former  tribe,  probably  Coa- 
huiltecan,  met  on  the  road  from  Coahuila 
to  the  Texas  country. — Massanet  ( 1690) 
in  Dictamen  Fiscal,  Nov.  30,  1716,  M8. 

Putch  am  in,  Put  ch  imon.    See  PcTKimmon. 

Pntetemini  ('sweat  lip',  'upper  lip'). 
A  Yanktonai  Sioux  band  of  the  Hunk- 
patina  division,  formerly  occupying  an 
earth-lodge  village  on  James  r.,  S.  Dak. 

Drifting  Goose  band.— Haye«(1879)in  Ind.Aff.  Rep., 
317.  l*s«6  (named  from  chief).  Mac  a  bo-daa.— 
Ibid.  Maxa  -bomdu.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
218,  1897  (-'drifting  goose"  )> 

Pnukong.  One  of  the  War-god  clans  of 
the  Hopi. 

Puukon  winwu.— Fewkea  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
5*4.  1900  (wM-wa-'chra'). 

Puuntthiwaun,    A  former  Yaquina  vil- 
lage on  the  s.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
Pu'-ua-f  ci-wa'-on.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III.  229,  1890. 

Puyallup.  An  important  Salish  tribe 
on  Puyallup  r.  and  Commencement  bay, 
w.  Wash.  According  to  Gibbs,  their  desig- 
nation is  the  Nisqualli  name  for  the  mouth 
of  Puyallup  r.,  but  Evans  (Bancroft,  Hist 
Wash.,  66,  1890)  says  the  name  means 
'shadow,'  from  the  dense  shade  of  its 
forests.  By  treaty  at  Medicine  creek. 
Wash.,  Dec.  26,  1854,  the  Puyallup  and 
other  tribes  at  the  head  of  Puget  sd. 
reded  their  lands  to  the  United  States 
and  agreed  to  go  upon  a  reservation  set 
apart  for  them  on  the  sound  near  She- 
nahnam  cr.,  Wash.  In  1901  there  were 
536  on  Puyallup  res.,  Wash.;  in  1909,469. 
See  Niskap. 

Pee-allipaw-mich.-Starling  in  Ind.  All.  Rep.,  171, 
18.V2.  Picanipaliah.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi, 
688.  1857  (misprint).  Puallip.— Lane  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  162,  1850.  Pualupamiah.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  62,  31st  Cong.,  fst  sew.,  178,  i860.  Pualli- 


paw-miaa.— Starlin*  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  170,  1852. 
PuaUiss.-Ibid.  PugalUpamish.-Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  V,  701,  1855.  Pugallup.— Sterrett  in  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  26,  84th  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  65,  1868  (mis- 
print). Puiale  —  Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi, 
221,  1846.  Puyallop.— Ford  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87, 
34th  Cong..  3d  seas  ,  94. 1857.  Puyallup.— Treaty  of 
1S54  in  U.8.  Indian  Treaties,  661,  1873.  Puyallup 
ahmiah.— Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  1, 178, 1877. 
PuyaUup-a-miah.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  1,435, 
1855.  Puyaliip.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi. 
Ixxxvlii,  1896. 

Puycone.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Puye  (Tewa:  Pu-.ye',  'assembling  place 
of  cottontail  rabbits.' — J.  P.  Harring- 
ton). A  large  ruined  pueblo  of  worked 
blocks  of  tufa  on  a  mesa  about  10  m. 
w.  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  a  mile  s.  of 
Santa  Clara  canyon,  near  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  boundaries  of  Rio  Arriba, 
Sandoval,  and  Santa  Yd  cos.,  N.  Mex. 
Along  the  southern  fare  of  the  mesa, 
extending  for  many  hundreds  of  yards, 
is  a  series  of  cliff -dwel lings  or  cavate 
lodges  excavated  in  the  tufa,  and  formerly 
provided  with  porches  or  shelters,  the 


roof-beams  of  which  were  set  in  holes  in 
the  wall  of  the  cliff.  The  pueblo  and  the 
cliff-dwellings  are  attributed  to  certain 
clans  of  the  Tewa,  and  the  cliff-dwellings 
have  been  occupied  in  part  at  least  during 
the  historical  period,  although  they  are 
doubtless  ofprehistoric  origin.  See  7th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  xxiv,  1891;  Bandelier  (1) 
Delight  Makers,  377,  1890,  (2)  in  Arch. 
Inst  Papers,  iv,  67,  1892;  Hewett  (1)  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  649,  1904,  (2)  in  Bull. 
32,  B.  A.  E.,  1906,  (3)  in  Out  West,  xxxi, 
693,  1909.    See  Shuftnne. 

Pygmies.   See  Popular  Fallacies. 

Pyquaug  ( from  pftuqui-aukt,  'clear  land, ' 
'open  country.' — Trumbull).  A  former 
village,  subject  to  the  Mattabesec,  near 
Wethersneld,  Conn. 

Panquiauf. — Hoyt.  Antiq.  Res., 41, 1824 (misprint). 
Pauquiaug— Hubbard  (1680)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  2d  s.,  Vt,  807,  1815.  Pauquog. — Kendall, 
Trav..  1,84, 1809.  Pequeag.— Ibid.  Piquag.— Field, 
Middlesex  Co.,  35,  1819.  Piquaug.— Kendall,  op. 
•  •it.,  84.  Plquiag. — Ibid.  Pyquaag.— Doc.  cited  by 
Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  44. 1881.   Pyquag . — 


Ibid.  Pyquaug— Trumbull,  Conn.,  I,  40.  1818. 
Weatherafleld  Indiana-Field,  Middlesex  Co.,  36, 
1819. 

Pyrite,  or  Iron  pyrites.  The  glisten- 
ing yellow  crystals  of  disulphid  of  iron, 
sometimes  called  "fool's  gold,"  occur- 
ring plentifully  in  many  sections  of  the 
country.  The  crystals,  which  present  a 
handsome  appearance,  were  occasionally 
employed  by  the  Indians  for  ornaments 
ana  amulets,  and  are  found  now  and  then 
in  the  kit  of  the  medicine-man.  They 
were  also  used  in  connection  with  stone 
as  strike-a-lights.    See  Iron.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Pythagoreans.  A  name  applied  by  La- 
hontan  to  certain  Indians  he  claimed  to 
have  met  on  his  "Long"  r.  Probably 
imaginary,  although  Barcia  refers  to  them 
apparently  in  good  faith. 
Pitagoriciena  —  Lahontan,  Nouv.  Voy., L  158,  1703 
(French  form}.  Pitagoriws.  —  Barcia. Knsayo, 292, 
1723  (Span.  form).  Pythagorean*.  —  Lahontan, 
New  Voy.,  1, 121, 1703. 

Qailertetang  (Khai-ler-W-tang).  Am- 
azons of  Central  Eskimo  mythology. 
They  have  no  men  among  them,  but 
masked  figures  of  them  mate  the  couples 
in  a  Saturnalian  festival. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  605,  640, 1888. 

Qanikilak  i  </ anikilaq ) .  An  ancestor  of 
a  Nakomgilisala  gens,  after  whom  the 
gens  itself  was  sometimes  called. — Boas 
in  Petermanns  Mitt,  pt  5,  131,  1887. 

Quabaug  (said  to  be  contracted  from 
Msquabaug, or  Msqtiapaug, '  red  (or  bloody ) 
pond').  A  tribe  or  band,  probably  of 
the  Nipmuc  group,  formerly  living  in 
Worcester  co.,  Mass.  Their  principal 
village,  near  the  site  of  Brookfleld,  bore 
their  name.  They  joined  the  revolt  un- 
der King  Philip  in  1675,  abandoned  their 
territory,  and  never  returned. 
Quabaag.-Pynchon  (1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hint., 
IV.  616J8M.  Quabacoak.— Writer  (ca.  1661 )  quoted 
by  Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2.  98. 1848.  Ouabafe.- 
Gookin  (1677)  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  u,4o0, 1836. 
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IB. 


bJitttt-S^rdo^l'juotS 
by  Drake,  Bk.  Ind*.,  bk.  2.  100.  1848.  auabaog.- 
Writeron676quoted  by  Drake.  Ind. Chron.,M.l.H30. 
ftuabaquick.— Dunxter  (ca.  1648)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soo. 
Coll..  4th*.,  J, 252. 1852.  <*uabau4rs.-<;«H>kin  ( lf>74). 
ibid..  1st  s..  I,  160,  1X06.  Quabauk.-MaM.n  (1661) 
quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  lmK,  bk.  2,  100,  1848. 
Quaboag.— Drake,  Ind.  Chrot)..  129.  1X36.  Qua 
boagh.— Cortland  (1<>88)  in  N.  V.  Ix*-.  Col.  Hist., 
Ill,  662.  1853.  Quabof.— Drake,  Ind.  Chron..  59. 
1836.  Quaboug.— Writer  of  1676 quoted  bv  Drake, 
ibid., 126.  Quawbaug.— Leete  ( lt.75i  in  Mas?.  Hist. 
Boo.  Coll.. 4th  ft.,  vii, 576. 1865.  Quawbawg  — Writer 
of  1C75  quoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Chron..  19.  1S36. 
Quawpauf.— Williama  (1675;  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe. 
Coll..  4th  p.,  vi,  310,  1*63.    Quebaug  - Hinckley 

(1676)  ,  ibid.,  v,  1,  1852.  Quoboac  —  Hutchinson 
(ca.  1680).  ibid.,  Ists..  1.260, 1806.  Quoboge— Ibid., 
77.  Bquabage  —  Temple  quoted  by  Kinnieutt,  Ind. 
Names,  39,  1905.  Squabang.— Moll,  map.  in  Hum- 
phreys, Acet.,  1730  (misprint).  Squabaug.— Tem- 
ple, op.  fit.  Bquabauge  —  Ibid.  Squaboag.  — 1'niue 
lea.  1792)  in  Mas*.  Hist.  Soo.  Coll.,  1st  s..  1.115, 1806. 
Bquabog.— Nicholson  (1688)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist., 
Ill,  552, 1853.  Squapaukc  —  Temple  quoted  by  Kin- 
nieutt, Ind.  Names,  39,  1905.    Wabaage— (Jookin 

(1677)  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Ho*  .,  n,  467,  1836. 

ftuackoohowaon.  A  village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  s.  bank 
of  Mattapony  r.,  in  King  William  co., 
Va.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map.repr.  1819. 

Quacoshatcb.ee.  A  former  Cherokee  set- 
tlement in  the  n.  w.  part  of  Pickens  co., 
8.  C. ;  destroyed  during  the  Revolution- 
ary war. 

>ratchi«.— Royce  in  18th  Reu,  B.  A.  E.,pl. 
1899.  Quacoretehe  — Mouzonrs  map  (1771) 
by  Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  K  ,  145, 1887. 
Quahatika.  A  small  Pitnan  tribe, 
closely  allied  to  the  Pima,  of  whom  they 
are  an  offshoot  and  with  whom  they  still 
intermarry  to  some  extent.  They  live 
in  the  desert  of  s.  Arizona  50  m.  s.  of  the 
Gila  r.,  speak  a  dialect  slightly  different 
from  that  of  the  Pima,  and  subsist  by 
agriculture.  They  manufacture  better 
pottery  than  that  of  their  congeners,  and 
are  said  to  have  introduced  cattle  among 
the  Pima  from  the  Mexicans  about  1820. 
They  formerly  made  arrows  of  yucca 
stalks  which  they  bartered  to  their  neigh- 
bors. It  is  said  that  about  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century  the  Quahatika  oc- 
cupied with  the  Pima  the  village  of  Aqui- 
tun  (Akuchini,  'creek  mouth'),  w.  of 
Picacho,  on  the  border  of  the  sink  of 
Santa  Cruz  r..  but  abandoned  it  about 

1 800.  Their  chief  settlement  is  Quijotoa. 
Kohitk.— Curtis,  Am.  Ind.,  II,  112,  1908  (Papajfo 
e).  Kwahadk'.— Russell  in 26th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
,  1908.   Kwohatk.-Hrdliekain  Am.  Anthr., 


vm,  39.  1906  (proper  name,  originally  the  name 
of  their  village),  Oahatika.— Curtis,  op.  cit. 
Quaritiea.-Hrdlicka,  op.  cit.  (local  name). 

Quahaug.    See  Quahog. 

Quahmsit.  A  village,  probably  Nipmuc, 
perhaps  identical  with  Quantisset,  whose 
warriors  were  with  other  hostile  Indians 
in  1675  at  Manexit,  n.  b.  Conn. — Quana- 
paug  (1675)  in  Mass,  Hist.  Soc  Coll.,  1st 
b.,  vi,  205,  1800. 

Quahog.  A  name  in  use  in  New  Eng- 
land for  the  round  or  hard  clam  (  Venus 
mercenaria);  spelt  also  quahaug.  This 
word  is  probably  a  reduction  of  poquau- 


hock  in  the  Narraganset,  the  same  as  po- 
quahoc  in  the  Massachuset  dialect,  of  Al- 
gonquian,  the  Indian  name  for  this  shell- 
fish. The  last  half  of  the  word  has  sur- 
vived in  English,  while  in  Nantucket  the 
first  part  has  come  down  as  pooquaw. 
The  word  appears  also  as  cohog,  and  even 
in  the  truncated  form  hog.  As  a  place 
name  it  appears  in  Quogue,  a  village  in 
Suffolk  co.,  N.Y.  (a.  k.  c.) 

Qnaiapen.    See  Magnus. 

Quaiteo.  A  Salish  division  on  the  coast 
of  Washington,  n.  of  the  Quinaielt,  of 
which  trilK}  they  are  probablv  a  part. 
In  the  time  of  Lewis  and  Clark  (1806) 
they  numbered  250,  in  18  houses.  In 
1909  there  were  62,  under  the  Puyallup 
school  superintendency,  Wash. 
Keh  chen  wilt.-Cihb«,  MS  no.  248.  B.  A.  K.  (Ma- 
kali  name).  Sweet.— Ind.  Aft".  Rep.,  254.  lsT7. 
Kwehta-hu. — (iibbs,  op.  t  it.  Swetao.— Moonev  in 
Uth  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi.  lxxxviii.  1896.  Lob.  whilae.— 
Gibbs.op.  cit.  (Mukah  name )  Quai'tao.— Swan, 
N.  W.  Coast.  211. 1R57.  Queets. — Simmons  in  Ind. 
AfT.  Rep.,  Bit  UN.  Queet-aee.— Ind.  An*.  Rep.. 
180  1907  (alternative  form).  Quanta.— Ford  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857,  341,  1858.  Quieetaoa.— Lewis 
and  Clark  Exped.,  ll,  474,  1814.  Quits  — Ind. 
AfT.  Rep..  61.  1872.  Quoitesoa.-Kelley,  Oregon 
68,  1830. 

Quakers.    See  English  influence. 

Qualacu.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  in  1598 
as  the  second  pueblo  of  the  province  of 
Atripuy  (q.  v. ),  traveling  northward.  It 
was  the  most  southerly  of  the  Piro  set- 
tlements on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
being  situated  near  the  foot  of  the  Black 
mesa,  on  or  near  the  site  of  San  Marcial, 
N.  Mex.  Trenaquel  was  the  most  south- 
erly of  the  Piro  villages  on  the  w.  bank 
of  the  river.  Consult  Oflate  (1598)  in  Doc. 
In£d.,  xvi,  115,  250,  1871;  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  m,  131,  1890;  iv,  252, 
1892.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Quaiatchee  (correct  form  unknown).  A 
former  Cherokee  town  on  the  headwaters 
of  Chattahoochee  r.,  Ga.  Another  settle- 
ment of  the  same  name  was  situated  on 
Keowee  r.,  8.  C. — Mooney  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  529,  1900. 

Qualatflhe.— Bartram,  Travels,  372,1792  (given  aa 
on  Flint  r.). 

Qualla  ( A'tro'ft,  Cherokee  pronunciation 
of  "Polly",  from  an  old  woman  who  for- 
merly lived  near  by) .  The  formeragency 
of  the  East  Cherokee  and  now  a  P.  O.  sta- 
tion, just  outside  the  reservation,  on  a 
branch  of  8ococr.,  in  Jackson  co.,  N.  C. — 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  526,  1900. 
Kwalun'yL— Mooney,  op.  cit.  (-'Polly's  place'). 
Quallatown.  —  Ibid . 

Quamash.    See  Comas. 

Qnamichan.  A  Salish  tribe  in  Cowi- 
tchin  valley,  s.  k.  Vancouver  id.,  speaking 
the  Cowichan  dialect;  pop.  300  in  1901, 
260  in  1909. 

Kwaw  ma  chin  .—ran.  Ind.  Aff..  308.  1879. 
.-Ibid.,  pt. n.164, 1901.  Xuaa 

...  B.  A.  E.,  1887. 

See  Camas. 
See  Parker,  Quana. 
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Quananchit.    See  Nanunienoo. 

Quanataguo.  The  tribal  name  given  in 
1728  for  an  Indian  woman  at  San  Antonio 
de  Valero  mission,  Texas.  The  only  clue 
to  her  tribe's  affiliation  is  that  she  was 
married  to  a  Pazae  or  a  Patzau  ( Valero 
Entierros,  1728,  part.  87,  MS. )  (  h.  e.  b.  ) 

Quanaukaunt.    See  Quinney. 

ftuane.  Given  by  Kane  (Wand,  in  N. 
A.,  app.,  1859)  as  the  name  of  a  tribe  at 
C.  Scott,  n.  w.  end  of  Vancouver  id.,  but 
Boas  explains  it  as  merely  the  native 
name  for  the  cape.  The  people  included 
under  the  designation,  said  to  number 
260,  must  have  been  part  of  the  Nakom- 
gilisala.  (J.  R.  s.) 

Quanmugna.  A  Chumashan  village  w. 
of  Pueblo  de  las  Canoas  (San  Buenaven- 
tura), Ventura  co.,  Cat.,  in  1542.  In  the 
Mufioz  MS.  this  name  is  given,  but  in  the 
Cabrillo  narration  (Smith,  Colec.  Doc. 
Fla.,  181, 1857)  the  name  is  divided,  prob- 
ably erroneously,  and  stands  for  two 
towns,  Quanmu  and  Gua. 

Quanqmz.  Mentioned  by  Oflate  as  a 
pueblo  of  New  Mexico  in  1598.  It  was 
doubtless  situated  in  the  Salinas,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ab6,  e.  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  in  all  probability  belonged  to  the 
Tigua  or  the  Piro. 

Quanquix.  -Oflate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Inod.,  XVI.  113, 
1871.  Zuanquii. — Columbus  Mem.  Vol.,  154,  lJfc*3 
^  misprint). 

Quantisset.  A  Nipmuc  village,  about 
1675,  on  Thompson  hill,  Quinehaug  r., 
near  Thompson,  Windham  co.,  Conn. 
The  ruins  of  an  "old  Indian  fort"  stood 
on  this  hill  in  1727. 

Quan*tusMt.— Tookcr,  Algonq.  Ser.,  X,  41.  1901. 
Quantiaick. — Quanapaug  (1675)  in  Mara.  Htat.  Boc. 
Coll..  lflt  «.,  VI,  207,  1800.  Quantiaaet  —  Gookin 
(1674),  ibid  ,  I,  190,  1806.  Quanutuaaet— Elint 
quoted  by  Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  61,  18*1. 
Quatiake. — Mn--.  Rec.  quoted  by  Trumbull,  ibid. 
Quatiaaik.— Ibid,  ftaiaetua'set.— Trumbull,  ibid., 
61.  1881. 

Quapa.  A  former  Gabrieleflo  village 
in  Encino  or  San  Fernando  valley,  Los 
Angeles  co.,  Cal. — Padre  Santa  "Marfa 
( 1796)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal., i, 553, 
1886. 

Qaapaw  (from  UgAkhpa,  'downstream 
people').  A  southwestern  Siouan  tribe, 
forming  one  of  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Dhegiha  group  of  Dorsey.  At  the  time  of 
separation  the  Quapaw  are  supposed  to 
have  gone  down  the  Missinsippi,  and  the 
Omaha  group,  including  the  Omaha, 
Kansa,  Ponca,  and  Osage,  up  the  Missouri. 
There  is  undoubtedly  aclose  linguisticand 
ethnic  relation  between  the  Quapaw  and 
the  other  four  tribes.  The  recorded  his- 
tory of  this  tribe  is  commonly  supposed  to 
l>egin  with  the  chronicles  of  De  Soto's  ex- 
pedition (1539-43).  In  the  relation  of 
the  Gentleman  of  Elvas  and  that  of 
Biedma,  they  or  their  chief  band  are 
mentioned  under  the  name  Pacaha,  and  in 
that  by  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  under  the 


name  Capaha,  the  latter  being  nearer  the 
true  pronunciation,  though  the  author 
wrote  only  from  information  and  manu- 
scripts furnished,  while  the  former  two 
were  members  of  the  expedition.  The 
people  of  the  tribe,  or  ratherof  one  portion 
or  division  of  it,  were  found  in  a  strongly 
fortified  village,  which  one  of  the  chron- 
iclers, probably  with  some  exaggeration, 
describes  as  "very  great,  walled,  ana 
beset  with  towers."  He  adds:  "Manv 
loopholes  were  in  the  towers  and  wall 
.  .  .  a  great  lake  came  near  unto  the 
wall,  and  it  entered  into  a  ditch  that 
went  round  about  the  town,  wanting  but 
little  to  environ  it  around.  From  the 
lake  to  the  great  river  [Mississippi]  was 
made  a  weir  by  which  the  fish  came  into 
it"  (French,  Hint.  Coll.  La.,  pt.  2,  172, 
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1850).  He  further  says:  "And  in  the 
town  was  great  store  of  old  maize  and 
frreat  quantity  of  new  in  the  fields  [the 
date  was  June  19].  Within  a  league 
were  great  towns,  all  walled."  Their 
village  was  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, n.  of  Arkansas  r.,  within  the  limits 
or  the  present  Arkansas,  probably  in  Phil- 
lips co.  There  are  archeological  remains 
and  local  conditions  in  this  county  which 
suit  exactly  the  description  of  Pacaha:  the 
lake  on  one  side,  M  ia^issippi  r.  on  the  other, 
the  connecting  channel,  and  the  island 
near  by.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  locality  in 
Crittenden  co.  where  the  ancient  works, 
lake,  channel,  river,  and  island  are  all 
found,  but  this  locality  does  not  agree  so 
well  with  the  narration.  The  statement 
by  early  French  explorers,  who  found 
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them  below  the  mouth  of  St  Francis  r.. 
that  they  had  removed  from  their  old 
town,  where  the  outworks  were  still  to  be 
seen,  a  short  distance  to  the  n.,  indicates 
that  they  had  been  in  that  region  for  many 
years.  Their  traditional  history  seems  to 
nave  a  substantial  basis.  Father  Gravier, 
in  the  description  of  his  voyage  down 
the  Mississippi  in  1700,  remarks  (Shea's 
trans.,  120,  1861)  that  Wabash  and  lower 
Ohio  rs.  were  called  by  the  Illinois  and 
Miami  the  river  of  the  Akansea  (Qua- 
paw), because  the  Akansea  formerly 
dwelt  on  their  banks.  Three  branches 
were  assigned  to  it,  one  of  them  coming 
from  the  n.  w.  and  passing  behind  the 
country  of  the  Miami,  called  the  river 
St  Joseph,  11  which  the  Indians  call 
properly    Ouabachci."     The  Quapaw 
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are  known  historically  and  from  other 
evidence  to  have  been  mound  builders, 
and  also  builders  of  mounds  of  a  given 
type.  A  mound  group  containing  mounds 
of  this  type  is  found  in  s.  w.  Indiana  on 
the  Ohio  near  its  junction  with  the  Wa- 
bash; and  further,  there  is  a  map  of  the 
War  Department  showing  the  territory 
claimed  Dy  the  Quapaw,  which  borders 
the  Ohio  from  this  point  downward. 
Dorsey  found  traditions  among  the  tribes 
composing  his  Dhegiha  group  asserting  a 
former  residence  k.  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  separation  of  the  Quapaw  from  the 
other  tribes,  apparently  in  s.  Illinois,  the 
former  going  down  the  Mississippi  and  the 
other  tribes  up  Missouri  r.,  whence  the 
names  Quapaw  (  VyAkhim),  'those  going 
downstream  or  with  the  current,'  and 


Omaha,  '  those  going  upstream  or  against 
the  current.'  Whether  the  Akansea  of 
the  tradition  include  also  the  other  tribes 
of  the  Dhegiha  is  uncertain. 

It  was  not  until  about  130  years  after  De 
Soto's  visit,  when  the  French  began  to 
venture  down  the  Mississippi,  that  the 
Quapaw  again  appear  in  history,  and 
then  under  the  name  Akansea.  The  fi rst 
French  explorer  who  reached  their  coun- 
try was  the  missionary  Marquette,  who  ar- 
rived at  the  village  of  the  Akansea  in  June 
1673,  accompanied  by  Joliet.  On  his  au- 
tograph map  (Shea,  Discov.  and  Expl. 
Miss.,  1852)  the  name  Papikaha,  appar- 
ently on  Arkansas  r.  some  distance  above 
its  mouth,  is  a  form  of  Quapaw;  but  Akan- 
sea, on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
apparently  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ar- 
kansas, must  have  been  another  Quapaw 
village,  not  the  one  visited  by  Marquette, 
which  was  on  the  opposite  side,  as 
Gravier  found  them  on  the  w.  side 
and  said  that  he  "cabined  a  league  lower 
down,  half  a  league  from  the  old  village 
of  the  Akansea,  where  they  formerly 
received  the  late  Father  Marquette,  and 
which  is  discernible  now  only  by  the  old 
outworks,  there  being  no  cabins  left" 
(Shea,  Early  Voy.,  126,  1861 ).  Biedma, 
one  of  the  cnroniclers  of  De  Soto's  expe- 
dition, says  that  a  village  on  the  e.  bank 
was  tributary  "like  manv  others"  to  the 
sovereign  of  Paeaha.  La  Salle  (1682) 
found  three  villages  of  the  tril>e  along  the 
Mississippi  r.,  one  on  the  w.  bank,  the 
next  8  leagues  below  on  the  E.  kink,  and 
another  6  leagues  below  on  the  w.  bank 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  r.  This 
order  is  given  in  describing  the  descent 
andascentof  the  stream.  Tonti  mentions 
as  Akansea  villages  Kappa  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  Toyengan,  Tonman,  and  Osoto- 
n  v  inland  ( French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  60, 
1H-16).  La  Mctairie,  La  Salle's  notary,  in 
his  expedition  down  the  Mississippi  in 
1(>K2,  mentions  the  Akansea  villages  as 
follows:  "On  the  12th  of  March  we.  ar- 
rived at  the  Kapaha  village,  on  the  Arkan- 
sas. Having  established  a  peace  there 
and  taken  possession,  we  passed  on  the 
15th  another  of  their  villages  situated  on 
the  border  of  their  river,  and  also  two 
others  farther  off  in  the  depth  of  the 
forest,  and  arrived  at  that  of  ltnaha,  the 
largest  village  of  this  nation"  (French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  2d  s.,  n,  21,  1875).  In 
July,  1687,  2  of  their  villages  were,  accord- 
ing to  Joutel,  on  Arkansas  r.,  the  others 
being  on  the  Mississippi.  St  Cosme,  who 
descended  the  Mississippi  with  Tonti  in 
1698,  found  the  trit>e.  or  at  least  2  of  the 
villages,  decimated  by  war  and  small- 
pox, the  disease  having  destroyed  "all 
the  children  and  a  great  part  of  the 
women."  He  estimated  the  men  of  the 
2  villages  at  100.    De  1' Isle's  map  of  1700 
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places  the  Acansa  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Arkansas  r.  Gravier  (1700)  locates  the 
village  of  Kappa  on  the  Mississippi  half  a 
league  from  the  water' h  edge  and  8  leagues 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  Tour- 
ima  seems  to  have  been  close  by .  Gravier 
says:  "The  Sitteoui  Akansea  are  five 
leagues  above  its  [the  Arkansas']  mouth 
and  are  much  more  numerous  than  the 
Kappa  and  Tourima;  these  are  the  three 
villages  of  the  Akansea."  A  document 
of  1721  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  v,  622, 
1855)  says,  on  what  authority  is  un- 
known, that  the  "Acansa"  who  were  on 
the  e.  side  of  the  Mississippi,  as  has  been 
noted  above,  differed  from  the  "Acansia" 
who  dwelt  on  the  w.  side.  Nuttall  says 
the  people  called  Arkansa  by  Charlevoix 
were  then  ( 1761 )  made  up  of  confeder- 
ated remnants  of  ruined  tribes. 

At  the  time  Le  Page  Dupratz  visited 
that  section,  a  few  vears  later,  it  seems 
the  Akansea  had  retired  up  the  Arkansas 
r.  and  were  living  about  12  in.  from  the 
entrance  of  White  r.,  and  had  been  joined 
bv  the  Michigamea  and  some  Illinois. 
Sibley  ( 1805)  states  that  the  Arkensa  were 
then  in  3  villages  on  the  s.  side  of  Ar- 
kansas r.  about  12  m.  above  Arkansas 
Post.  They  claimed  to  be  the  original 
proprietors  of  the  country  on  Arkansas 
r.,  extending  up  it  about  300  m.  to  the 
Osage  country.  According  to  a  Mexican 
document  there  were  150  families  on  Sul- 
fur cr.,  a  southern  affluent  of  Red  r.  of 
Texas,  in  1828.  Porter  in  1829  said  they 
were  then  in  the  Caddo  country  on  Red 
r.  in  Louisiana.  In  1877  they  were  on 
their  reservation  in  the  k.  e.  corner  of 
Indian  Ter.,  and  in  that  year  the  Ponca 
tribe  was  brought  on  their  reservation 
for  a  short  time,  being  removed  to  the 
present  Ponca  res.,  w.  of  the  Osage,  in 
1878.  Most  of  the  Quapaw  soon  left  their 
reservation  and  removed  to  that  of  the 
Osage. 

On  account  of  the  great  change  wrought 
in  the  condition  of  these  Indians  by  con- 
tact with  the  whites,  their  true  character 
.  and  customs  can  be  learned  only  by  ref- 
erence to  the  accounts  of  the  earlv  ex- 
plorers. Father  Zenobius  ( Ix?  Clercq, 
Estab.  Faith,  Shea  ed.,  2, 168, 1881)  says: 
"  These  Indians  do  not  resemble  those  at 
the  north,  who  are  all  of  a  morose  and 
stern  disposition;  these  are  better  made, 
civil,  liberal,  and  of  a  gay  humor." 
Joutel  says  they  are  strong,  well  made, 
and  active;  44  the  females  better  made 
than  those  of  the  la«t  village  [Cahinnio?] 
we  passed."  That  the  people  had  made 
considerable  advance  in  culture  is  evident 
from  the  accounts  given  of  their  struct- 
ures; as,  for  example,  the  walled  village 
described  above.  They  also  built  large 
mounds— the  height  of  one  is  given  as  40 
feet — on  which  they  placed,  in  some  in- 


stances, their  chief  buildings.  Joutel  • 
(Margry,  D£c,  in,  442,  1878)  mentions  a 
house  "  built  on  a  place  a  little  elevated 
[mound],"  of  great  pieces  of  wood  jointed 
one  with  another  dovetailed  to  the  top, 
of  beautiful  cedar  (eedre)  wood  (cy- 
press?), and  covered  with  bark.  Their 
village  houses  he  describes  as  long,  with 
"  domed  "  roofs,  each  containing  several 
families.  Mention  is  made  ot  a  fish 
weir  near  one  of  their  villages,  in  an  arti- 
ficial canal,  and  of  nets  which  De  Soto's 
followers  utilized  on  their  arrival  for 
procuring  a  supply  of  fish.  The  A  kansea 
were  active  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  also 
manufacturers  of  pottery,  many  of  the 
finest  specimens  taken  from  the  moundsof 
e.  Arkansas  in  all  probability  having  been 
made  by  this  tribe.  Their  drum  was 
made  by  stretching  skin  over  a  large  pot- 
tery vessel.  Du  Poisson  (1727)  speaks 
of  their  painted  designs  on  skins.  A 
malachee,  ne  says,  "is  a  skin  painted  by 
the  Indians  with  different  colors,  and  on 
which  they  paint  calumets,  birds,  and 
animals.  Those  of  the  deer  serve  as  cloths 
for  the  table,  and  those  of  the  buffalo  as 
coverings  for  the  bed. ' '  The  same  aut  hor 
describes  their  dress  of  ceremony  as"  well 
matacht,  that  is  having  the  body  entirely 
painted  of  different  colors,  with  the  tails 
of  wildcats  hanging  down  from  places 
where  we  usually  represent  the  wings  of 
Mercury,  the  calumet  in  their  hands,  ami 
on  their  bodies  some  little  bells"  (Kip, 
Early  Miss.,  258, 1806).  Their  method  of 
disposing  of  their  dead  was  by  burial, 
often  in  the  floor  of  their  houses,  though 
usually  they  were  deposited  in  graves, 
sometimes  in  mounds;  sometimes  the 
body  was  strapped  to  a  stake  in  a  sitting 
position  and  then  carefully  covered  with 
clay.  Though  polygamy  was  practised 
to  some  extent,  it  was  not  common. 

The  population  of  the  Quapaw  at  the 
time  of  De  Soto's  visit  in  1541  must  have 
been  considerable,  as  the  number  of  those 
of  the  village  of  Pacaha,  who  fled  to  the 
island  on  the  approach  of  the  Spaniard**, 
is  given  as  5,000  or  6,000.  Father  Vivier 
(1750)  speaks  of  the  "Akansas"  as  "an 
Indian  tribe  of  about  400  warriors,  "equal- 
ing 1,400  to  1,600  souls  (Kip,  Early  Miss., 
318,  1866).  Porter  (Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes),  gives  500  as  their  number  in  1829. 
In  1843  they  numbered  476.  In  1885 
there  were  120  on  the  Osage  res.  and  54 
on  the  Quapaw  res.;  and  in  1890  the  total 
number  on  both  reservations  was  given  as 
198.  The  population  in  1909,  including 
all  mixed-bloods,  was  305,  all  under  the 
Seneca  School  superintendency,  Ok  la. 

The  following  are  the  gentes  of  the 
Quapaw  as  obtained  by  J.  O.  Dorsev: 
Zhawe  ( beaver),  Wazhingka  ( small  bird) , 
Wasa  (black  bear),  Te  (buffalo),  Petang 
(crane),  Naupanta(deer),  Shangke  (dog), 
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Kbidh  (eagle),  Anpan  (elk),  Hu  (fish; 
Mantu  (grizzly  bear),  Hangka(  ancestral] 
Tangdhangtanka(panther),Wesa(  snake) 
Mikakh  (star),  Mi  (sun),  Tukhe  (reddish 
yellow  buffalo),  Wakanta  (thunder-be- 
ing), Ke  (turtle),  Nikiata  (meaning 
unknown),  Tizhu  (meaning  unknown), 
Makhe  (upper  world).  Other  sulxlivi- 
sions  are:  Grands  Akansas,  Kpiminguia, 
Ozark,  Petite  Acansas,  and  i>068ibly  the 
Casqui. 

The  Quapaw  participated  in  the  fol- 
lowing treaties  with  the  United  States: 
St  Louis,  Aug.  24,  1818;  Harrington's, 
Ark.,  Aug.  15,  1824;  at  an  unnamed  lo- 
cality, Mav  13, 1833;  Camp  Holmes,  Ind. 
Ter.,  Aug.  24,  1835;  Washington,  Feb. 
23,  1867. 

The  Quapaw  villages  were  Imaha,  Ton- 
gigua,  Tourima,  Ukakhpakhti,  and  Uzu- 
tiuhi,  but  it  is  probable  that  Imaha  and 
Tourima  were  identical.  (c.  t.  ) 
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II.  282.  1850.    Ougapa  — French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.. 

III,  107.  1851.  Ouguapaa—  Shea,  Cuth.  Miss.,  449. 
1856.  Oupapa.—  Harris,  Coll.  Voy.  and  Trav.,  I, 
685,  map,  1705  ( prob.  misprint  for  Oueapa  or  Ouga- 
na).  Ouyapea  — Charlevoix,  Voy.  to  Am  .  11,  249, 
1761.  Ouyapea.— J efTeiys  (1766),  Am.  Atlas,  maj» 
25,  1776.  Pacaha,— Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1567)  in 
♦French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  II.  169,  1850.    Papikaha  — 

Marquette. autograph  map(  1673).  in  Shea.  Discov., 
268.1*52.  Oaupawa.— Johnson  in  Rep.  Sen.  Com. 
879,  83d  Cong..  1st  sew..  1.  1864.  Qawpaw.-Hke. 
Trav.,  map.  1811.  Quapia.— Nouv.  Ann.de*  Voy.. 
XI,  12,  1823.  Quapau.— Hunter.  Captivity.  415. 
l*'j:>.  Quapaw  — II. i.l  ,  190.  Quapawn-Arkanaaa  — 
Bhea.  Cath.  Miss.,  452,  1855.  Quapoia.— Whipple 
in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  Ill,  pt.  1,  16,  1*56.  Quappaa.— 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.  II.  126.  1*36. 
Quappawe— Shea,  Early  Voy..  76,  note,  1861.  Quau- 
paw  —  Hurlbert  inJoues,  Ojebway  Inda .  178.1*61. 
Quawpa. -Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnog.,  66.  1826.  Quaw 
paw- 'lanner.  Narrative,  328.  1K«J.  Que  paa  — 
Nouv.  Ann.  des  Voy.  xix,  12,  1823.  Queppa  — 
Balbi.  Atlas  Ethno*..  56.  1826.  Querphaa.-N.  Y. 
IX>c Col. Hist. .vii, 641.  1*57.  Quppaa.-Schoolcraft. 
In<I.  Tribes,  v.  9*.  1*55.  Qwapawa.-Bollaert  in 
Jour.  Ethol.  Soc.  Lond..  II.  265,  1850.  Bavanaa.— 
Margry,  Me.,  I,  616,  1876  (prob.  the  Ouapaw). 
Ugakhpa.— Dorsey  in  Bull.  Philos.  Soc.  Wash..  129, 
1880.  Ugaopa.— Dorsey,  Dhegiha  MS.  Diet.  B.  A. 
E.,  18*0  ('down  stream  people':  no  called  by  the 


tJatschet,  Creek  Migr.  I>eg..  1. 30. 1884  (own  name). 
H  kAh  pu  -Grayson.  Creek  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
l*H;->  1  Creek  name ).  TJ^aqpa  —Dorsey.  Os»ige  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883  (Osage  and  Quapaw  name). 
TJjpqpaqtl.  —  Dorsey,  Kwa|>a  MS.  vocab  ,  B.  A.E., 
1*91.  UUuahuat.-<»atsehet,  Wyandot  MS..  B.  A. 
E.  (  wild  apple,'  the  fruit  of  Ctarfca  papaya: 
Wvandot  name).  Wiapea  — JefTervs.  French  bum. 
Am.,  pt.  1.  113,  1760.    Wyapea.— Ibid.,  144. 

ftuarai.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Tigua, 
about  30  m.  e.  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  an 
airline,  in  the  k.  part  of  Valencia  co., 
N.  Mex.  At  the  time  of  its  occupancy 
it  was  the  southernmost  Tigua  pueblo 
of  the  Salinas  region.  Qiiarai  was  the 
seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  from  1629,  and 
contained  a  monastery  and  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the 
wallf  of  which  arestill  standing.  Accord- 
ing to  Vetaneurt,  Quarai  had  600  inhabi- 
tants immediately  prior  to  its  abandon- 
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ment.  Between  1664  and  1669  the  peo- 
ple of  this  pueblo  connived  with  the 
Apache,  during  a  moment  of  friendliness 
of  the  latter,  to  rout  the  Spaniards,  but  the 
plot  was  discovered  and  the  leader  exe- 
cuted. About  1674  the  Apache  compelled 
the  Quarai  people  to  flee  toTajique,  12  m. 
northward.  The  latter  village  remained 
inhabited  probably  a  year  longer,  when 
its  occupants  were  also  forced  to  succumb 
to  the  persistent  hostility  of  the  Apache, 
and  to  flee  to  El  Paso,  Texas,  being  after- 
ward settled  in  the  village  of  Isleta  del 
Sur,  farther  down  the  Rio  Grande,  where 
their  descendants,  almost  completely 
Mexicanized,  now  reside.  Consult  Ban- 
delier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  258,  261 
et  seq.,  1892;  Lummis,  Land  of  Poco 
Tiempo,  1893.  <r.  w.  h.) 

Coarae.— Salas  (1643)  quoted  by  Bandolier  In 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  IV,  261,  1892.  Cuarac.— Liana 
(co.  1631)  quoted  by  Vetancurt,  Menolog.  Fran., 
240, 1871.  Ouaral— Lummis  in  Scribncr's  Mo.,  470, 
Apr.  1893.  Cuaray.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Bull.,  i,  31,  1883.  Cua  ray.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  hi,  129, 1890.  Ouarra.— Ibid.,  it,  261, 
1892.  Cuarry.— Bandelier  quoted  in  Arcn.  Inst. 
Rep.,  v,  60,  1884.  Cuerr*.— Molse  in  Kans.  City 
Rev.,  480.  Dec.  1881.  Ouaa.— Oflate  (1598)  in 
Doc.  Ined.,  XVI,  118,  1871  (apparently  identical 
with  his  Cuzaya).  Gu-sa-ya. — Ofiate,  ibid.,  118 
(believed  bv  Bandelier,  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  IV, 
113,  258,  1892,  to  be  possibly  Quarai).  La  Con 
eepcionde  Quarac  — Vetancurt  (1693),  Cronica,  III, 
324,  1871.  N.  D.  de  Queroa.— Vaugondy,  Map 
Amerique,  1778.  Qouarra— Gallatin  in  Nouv.  Ann. 
Voy..  5th  a.,  xxvil,  298,  1861.  Quara.— Liana 
(1759)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
iv,  259.  1892.  Quaraa.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  i,  24,  1881.  Quarra.— Abert  in  Emory, 
Recon..  487,  1818.  Quarro.— Loew  (1875)  in 
Wheeler  Survey  Rep.,  VH,  340,  1879.  ttuerra.— 
Cozzens,  Marvelous  Country,  268,  1873.  Quo 
uarra.— Gallatin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  6th  s.,  xxvn, 
298.  1851. 

Quaras.  An  Indian  village  on  the  "first 
cane  river"  3  days'  journey  e.  of  Mata- 
gorda bay,  Texas;  visited  by  La  Salle  in 
Jan.  1688.  This  territory  was  occupied 
bv  the  Karankawa. 

Kouaraa.— Gravier  (1688)  in  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  34, 
1861.   Qttaraa.-8hea,  ibid. 

Quarries.    See  Mines  and  Quarries. 

Quartelejo.  An  outlet  mentioned  in 
Spanish  documents  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  as  situated  on  the  buffalo  plains, 
x.  e.  of  New  Mexico,  at  which  dwelta  band 
of  Jicarilla  Apache.  A  part  of  the  Taos 
Indians  of  New  Mexico  emigrated  there 
in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  but 
were  later  brought  back;  and  in  1704  the 
Picuris  Indians  fled  there  on  account  of 
some  superstition,  remaining  two  years. 
In  1900  Williston  and  Martin  excavated 
a  typical  pueblo  ruin  in  Beaver  cr.  val- 
ley, Scott  co.,  Kans.,  which  may  have 
been  the  site  of  the  Quartelejo.  The 
band  of  Jicarillas  formerly  settled  in 
this  neighborhood  were  usually  called 
Apaches  de  Quartelejo,  or  de  Cuartelejo. 
See  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in, 
181,  212, 1890;  iv,  pt.  2,  138,  1892;  v,  181- 
186,  1890;  Williston  and  Martin  in  Kans. 
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Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  n,  1900;  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  ii,  778,  1900.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Cuartclejoa.— Mota-Padilla,  Hist,  de  la  Conq.,  516, 
1742.  QuarUleio.— MS.  of  1713  quoted  by  Bande- 
lier in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  v,  182,  1890.  Quarte- 
lexo. — MS.  of  1720,  ibid..  183.  Banto  Domingo  - 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  229, 188«J  (saint  name 
applied  in  1706). 

Quartz.  A  widely  distributed  mineral, 
very  generally  white  or  whitish  in  color, 
ana  having  a  glassy  fracture.  It  is  the 
hardest  of  the  common  minerals,  is  in- 
fusible under  the  blowpipe,  and  resists 
all  acids  except  hydrofluoric.  It  was  in 
very  general  use  by  the  aborigines. 
Quartz  crystals  —  transparent,  smoky, 
amethystine,  etc. — were  sometimes  em- 
ployed: unmodified  as  ornaments,  or  as 
fetishes  and  charms,  and  the  larger  crys- 
tals were  utilized  in  some  sections  in  the 
manufacture  of  arrowheads,  knives,  and 
ornaments.  White  vein  quartz  occurs 
very  generally  along  the  Appalachian 
highland,  where  it  was  obtained  from 
outcropping  veins  or  from  the  surface, 
where  weathered  out  and  broken  into 
fragments.  Pebbles  and  bowlders,  which 
occur  plentifully  in  river  and  shore  de- 
posits, were  also  much  used.  Choice 
pieces  were  in  somewhat  rare  cases  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  polished 
objects,  as  bannerstonee,  plummets, 
chunkey  disks,  etc.,  in  which  the  beauty 
of  the  stone  was  an  important  considera- 
tion. Popularly,  white  quartz  is  often 
erroneously  called  flint.  See  Flint,  Chal- 
cedony t  Quartzite.  (w.  n.  n.) 

Quartxite.  A  metamorphosed  sandstone 
in  which,  although  often  quite  glassy, 
the  granular  structure  is  still  traceable. 
Its  appearance  is  usually  described  as 
saccharoidal— that  is,  resembling  sugar 
in  its  crystallized  state.  Its  color  varies 
greatly,  brownish  and  purplish  gray 
varieties  prevailing.  It  occurs  in  massive 
strata  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
on  account  of  its  great  hardness  and 
toughness  is  a  prominent  constituent  of 
river,  beach,  and  glacial  gravels  and 
bowlder  beds.  It  was  extensively  em- 
ployed bv  the  native  tribes  of  the  N., 
as  it  is  sufficiently  brittle  to  be  flaked  into 
desired  implement  forms  and  yet  very 
generally  so  tough  and  heavy  as  to  be 
used  for  sledges,  hammers,  axes,  picks, 
chisels,  chunkey  disks,  etc.  In  the  sub- 
urbs of  Washington,  D.  C,  there  are  ex- 
tensive ancient  quarries  where  Cretaceous 
bowlder  beds  made  up  chiefly  of  this 
material  were  worked  by  the  prehistoric 
aborigines,  the  product  of  the  flaking 
shops  which  surround  the  quarries  being 
principally  a  leaf-shaped  blade  suited  for 
specializing  into  knives,  sjiear  ami  arrow 
points,  drills,  and  scrapers  (Holmes  in 
15th  Rep.  B.  A.  EL,  1897).  In  Converse 
co.,  Wyo.,  there  are  extensive  quarries 
where  massive  outcrops  of  Cretaceous 
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quartzite  were  worked  by  the  native 
tribes,  and  numerous  flaking  shops  where 
the  manufacture  of  implements  was  car- 
ried on  (Doreey  in  Pub.  51,  Field  Col- 
umb.  Mus.,  1900).  (w.  h.  h.) 

Quasky.  A  name  of  the  blueback,  or 
oquassa  trout  {Salmo  oquaua):  derived 
from  the  Algonquian  appellation  of 
Oquassa  or  Oquassac  lake,  Me.,  where 
this  fish  is  found.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Quasquen.  An  unidentified  tribe,  pos- 
sibly the  Kaskaskia,  living  formerly  be- 
side the  Shawnee  and  Delawares  on  a 
branch  of  the  Ohio  r.  and  with  them  in 
alliance  with  the  Seneca.  —  Iberville 
{ca.  1702)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  iv,  544,  1880. 

Quatsmo  (Qu&Uren6x,  'people  of  the 
north  country 1 ).  A  Kwakiutl  tribe  liv- 
ing at  the  entrance  of  the  sound  of  the 
same  name  at  the  n.  end  of  Vancouver  id., 
Brit.  Col.  Their  gentes  are  I  lamanao  and 
Quatsino  (or  Guatsenok).  Their  princi- 
pal winter  village  in  1885  was  Owiyekumi, 
and  another  called  Tenate  was  occupied 
in  summer.  Pop.  22  in  1909.  (j.  r.  s. ) 
Gua'U'enoq.  —  Boos  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  63,  1890.  Qua'U'endx— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus,  18%,  829.  1897.  Kwat-M-no.— Can.  Ind.  Alt., 
279,  1894.  XwaU'enoq.—  Boas  in  Petermanns 
Mitt.,  xxxill,  131.  1887.  KwaUino.— Tolmie  and 
Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  118b,  1884.  Kwat  n 
no.— Ibid.  Kwawt  te  no.— Can.  Ind.  A  IT.,  189, 1884. 
QuaUenos.— Can.  Ind.  A  (T  ,  113,  1879.  Quatsino 
Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  251,  1862.  Quat-ai-nu.— Kane, 
Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  1859. 

Quawqualalp.  A  Cowichan  town  on 
lower  Fraser  r. ,  opposite  Yale,  Brit.  Col.— 
Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872. 

Quoeah.  Given  in  John  Work's  list 
(Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  489,  1885) 
as  the  name  of  a  Haida  town  of  20  houses 
with  308  inhabitants  in  1836-41.  It  was 
perhaps  Ninstints  (q.  v.),  which  was  on 
an  island,  Queeah  being  merely  Guai-a, 
4 it  is  an  island.'  (j.  a.  s.) 

Queelquelu.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  (Doc. 
Ineti.,  xvi,  115,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v. ),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in  1598. 

Queen  Anne.  The  name  given  by  the 
English  to  the  woman  chief  of  the  Pa- 
munkev  tribe  (q.  v.)  of  Virginia  from 
about  1675  to  1715  or  later.  Sh  e  was  the 
widow  of  Totopotomoi  (q.  v.),  chief  of 
the  tribe,  who  lost  his  life  m  the  English 
service  while  aiding  in  repelling  an  inva- 
sion by  the  wilder  inland  tribes.  She  first 
appears  prominently  in  connection  with 
Bacon's  rebellion  in  1675,  when  the 
colonial  government  called  on  her  for  a 
contingent  of  men  to  cooperate  with  the 
governor's  forces.  She  appeared  at  the 
council  in  Indian  costume,  accompanied 
by  her  son,  and  with  dramatic  expression 
of  grief  and  scorn,  rejected  the  proposal 
on  the  ground  that  for  20  years  no  reward 
but  neglect  had  been  meted  out  to  her  or 
her  people  for  the  death  of  her  husband 
and  his  warriors.    On  promise  of  better 


treatment  she  finally  consented  to  furnish 
the  aid  required.  It  was  probably  in  re- 
turn for  her  help  on  this  occasion  that 
she  received  from  Charles  II  the  silver 
headpiece,  or  "crown,"  inscribed  to  the 
"Queen  of  Pamunkey,"  now  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation 
of  Virginia  Antiquities,  at  Richmond. 
Her  last  appearance  in  history  seems  to 
have  been  in  1715  as  a  petitioner  on  behalf 
of  her  oppressed  people.  (j.  m.) 

Queenashawakee.  A  Delaware  village 
on  upper  Susquehanna  r.,  Pa., about  1758. 
According  to  Gerard  (infn,  1908)  the 
forms  of  the  name  as  recorded  are  abort- 
ive attempts  to  write  from  memory  the 
word  KwinUlinkt'ittfilmki,  'panther  land 
for  country).' 

Queenashawakee.— Post  (1758)  quoted  by  Rupp, 
West  Penn.,  app.,  77.  1846.  aueniahaohshachkl.— 
Loskiel  (1794)  quoted  by  Day,  Penn.,  626.  1843. 

Queen  Esther.   See  Montour. 

Queequehatch.    See  Quickhatch. 

Quelaptonlilt.  A  former  Willopah  vil- 
lage on  the  8.  side  of  Willapa  r.,  near  its 
mouth,  in  Pacific  co.,  Wash. 
Kuli'ptEa'st.— Boa*,  field  notes  (ChehaUsname). 
Nii'ktcixupeneqe. — Ibid.  (Chinook  name).  Que- 
Lap'ton  lilt.— Swan,  N.  W.  Coast, 211,  1857. 

Quelotetrey.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  in 
1598  as  a  large  pueblo  of  the  Jumano 

iq.  v. ),  in  the  vicinity  of  Abo,  a.  of  the 
tio  Grande,  in  New  Mexico. 
Cueloce— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi.  123. 
1871  (probably  identical).  Ouelotetray.— Bande- 
lier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  167,  1890.  ttuelo- 
tetreay.— Ibid,  (misprint).  Quelotretrey.— Ofiate, 
op.  cit.,114.  Zuelotetrey.— Colurnbu*  Mem.  Vol.. 
165, 1893  (misprint). 

Quclquc  me.  A  Chumashan  village  w.  of 
Pueblo  de  las  Canoas  (San  Buenaven- 
tura), Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  in  1542. 
ftuelqueme.— Oabrillo,  Narr.  (1M2).  in  Smith. 
Colec.  Doc.  Fla..  181, 1857.  ftuelquimi.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17.  1863. 

Quelahoae.  Given  officially  (Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  78,  1878)  as  a  Salish  band  or  village 
of  Fraser  superintendency,  Brit.  Col.; 
perhaps  identical  with  Clahoose. 

Quemelentus.  A  former  Costanoan  vil- 
lage on  San  Francisco  bay,  Cal.— Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Quemocac.  A  village  situated  in  1608 
on  the  e.  bank  of  Patuxent  r.,  in  Calvert 
co.,  Md. — Smith  ( 1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

(tuems.  A  former  tribe  of  Coahuila, 
Mexico,  probably  belonging  to  the  Coa- 
huiltecan  family. 

Gems. — Valero  Mission  baptismal  rec..  18th  cen- 
turv.  Quern*.— Manzanet,  letter  (1689),  in  Tex. 
Hist.  Ass'n  gutir  .  viu,  205,  1905.   ftuimi*.  —  Doc. 

auoted  by  Oroico  y  Berra,  Geoff.,  306,  1864. 
aim*.— Valero  Mission  baptismal  records,  18th 
century. 

Queptabua .  A  former  Dieguefio  village 
near  the  headwaters  of  San  Diego  r. ,  San 
Diego  co.,  Cal.— Sanchez  (1821)  cited  by 
Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal..  n,  442,  1886. 

Querecho.  A  Pueblo  name  for  the  buf- 
falo-hunting Apache  of  the  plains  of  k. 
New  Mexico  and  w.  Texas,  first  encoun- 
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tered  by  Coronado'a  expedition  in  1541 
on  its  journey  to  Quivira.  They  were 
described  as  enemiesof  the  Teyas,  another 
hunting  tribe  of  the  plains,  and  were  well 
built  and  painted;  they  lived  in  buffalo- 
skin  tipis,  used  dogs  ana  travaux  for  trans- 
porting their  effects,  and  subsisted  en- 
tirely on  the  buffalo,  of  which  they  killed 
all  they  wished,  "and  tan  the  hides,  with 
which  they  clothe  themselves  and  make 
their  tents,  and  they  eat  the  flesh,  some- 
times raw,  and  they  also  even  eat  the 
blood  when  thirsty.  Bandelier  identi- 
fies the  Querecho'with  the  Kirauash,  or 
Q'irauash,  the  Keresan  name  of  a  wild 
tribe  which  had  destroved  the  Tano  vil- 
lages s.  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  and  also 
threatened  the  pueblos  of  Santo  Domingo 
and  Pecos  in  pre-8paniBh  time.  In  this 
connection  Hodge  has  determined  that 
the  Pecos  name  for  the  Navaho  is  Keretad, 
and  for  the  Apache  Tagukerisfu 

The  Querecho  were  therefore  most  likely 
the  plains  Apache,  later  known  by  the 
names  Mescaleros,  Jicarillas,  Faraones, 
Llaneros,  etc;  in  short,  all  the  Apache 
who  subsisted  on  the  bison,  excepting 

possibly  the  Kiowa  Apache,  (f.  w.  h.) 
Apaches  orienttni.- ten  Kate,  Synonyraie,  8,  1884. 
Apaches  Vaqueros.— Bcnavides.  Me  mortal,  71. 1630. 
Ap&chei  Vasquera*. — Senex,  Map,  1710.  Baque- 
roa  — Ofiate  (1699)  in  Doc.  Ined..  xvi.  308.  1871. 
Buffalo  Hunters.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  VI,  72, 
1857.  Eastern  Apache.— ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  8, 
18.M.  Querechos.— Coronado  (1541)  in  Doc.  Ined., 
XIT,  827,  1870.  Kirauash.— Bandolier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  IV,  116.  1892.  M ux-txi'-en  tan  —  ten 
Kate,  Synonymie,  8, 1884.  Oira-uash.— Bandelier, 
Gilded  Man,  226,  1893  (misprint).  People  of  the- 
flat  roof  houses  — Smith,  Cabeca  de  Vaca.  163,  1871 
(misquoting  Jaramillo  and  confusing  these  with 
the  Pueblos),  Q'i-ra-vash  — Bandelier  in  Ausland, 
813. 1882,  Queerohos.— Ladd.  Story  of  N.  Mex.,  88, 
1891.  Querohos.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  VI.  72, 
1857.  Querechaos.— Simpson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1869.  321.  1871.  Quereches  —  Ofiate  (1599)  in  Doc. 
Ined.,  XVI,  308, 1871.  Querechos  —  Coronadoetal.  in 
14th  Rep.  B  A.  K. .  passim,  1896.  Querehos.— Kern 
In  Schoolcraft,  IndTTribea.  iv.  86,  1854.  Quirixe- 
ehes.— La  Harpe  (1720),  Jour.  Htat..  200, 1831  (pos- 
sibly identical).  Varueros.— Smith,  Cabeca  de 
Vaca,  168,  1871  (misprint).  Vaqueros. -Sosa  (1590) 
in  Doc.  Ined..  XT,  207, 1871. 

Queres.    See  Keremn  Family. 

Quesal.  An  unidentified  tribe  or  sub- 
tribe  some  of  whose  members  were  living 
in  1706-07  in  Coahuila,  Mexico,  near  the 
Rio  Grande,  at  San  Francisco  Solano  and 
Nadadores  missions.  One  of  those  at  the 
former  mission  was  married  to  a  Tepe- 
huane,  q.  v.  (Valero  Bautismoe,  entries 
for  1706 and  1707,  MS.).  ( h.  e.  b.) 
Quisil. — Valero  Bautismos,  1707,  on.  cit. 

Qncsinillo.  A  former  Luiseflo  village 
near  Ijjs  Flores,San  Diego  co.,  Cal. — Gri- 
jalva  ( 1795)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal., 
I,  563,  1886. 

Quel  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

ftueruaB.  A  native  village,  probably 
Shoshonean,  formerly  situated  not  far 


from  the  headwaters  of  San  Luis  Rey  r., 
San  Diego  co.,  Cal.— Grijalva  (1795) 
cited  by  Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  563, 
1886. 

Quialpo.  Mentioned  by  Onate  (Doc. 
Inetl.,  xvi,  115,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.    Compare  QuiApo. 

Quiana.  Given  by  De  l'Isle  as  one  of 
the  Hopi  pueblos  of  Arizona,  and  men- 
tioned also  as  sueh  by  Villa-Sefior.  The 
name  is  not  identifiable  with  that  of  any 
former  or  present  pueblo  of  the  Hopi. 
Quiaaa.— De  l'Isle,  Carte  Mexique  et  Floride, 
170ft,  Quianna.-villa  Sefior,  Theatre  Am.,  n,  426, 
1748. 

uuiapo.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  (Doc. 
Ined.,  xvi,  115,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the 
region  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex., 
in  1598.    Compare  Quialpo. 

Qmburi  ( 'houses',  the  plural  of  Hin  the 
Nevome  dialect).  A  former  8obaipuri 
rancheria,  in  1760-64  a  visita  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Suamca(q.  v.),  established  as  such 
by  Father  Kino  about  1697;  situated  on 
the  w.  bank  of  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  per- 
haps not  far  from  the  present  town  of  Ben- 
son, s.  Ariz. 


Giburi.-De  l'Isle.  Map  Am.,  1703.  Kihuri.— Kino, 
map  (1702)  in  Stocklein,  Ncue  Welt-Bott,  74,  1726. 
Quiburi.— Kino  (1697)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,i 


277,  1856.  Quiburio.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  I,  map. 
1759.  Quibttris.-Bernal  (1697)  quoted  by  Baa- 
croft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  356,  1889.  8an  Ignacio 
Guibori.-Writer  co.  1702  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex..  4th 
8.,  V,  136,  1867.    Ban  Pablo  de  Quiburi.-Ap«*t. 

Docs,  of  1760-64  in  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  563, 
18K4.  8.  Pablo  Quiburi.-Kino  (1696-97)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  263, 1884. 

Quick-hatch  (also  quickehatch,qxiiquihatch, 
atteeauhatch).  A  name,  first  mentioned 
by  Kllis  in  1748,  applied  by  the  English 
residents  of  the  Hudson  Bay  country  to 
the  wolverene,  Qulo  luncxts.  The  word  is 
from  Cree  kwlkfacdhaketeh = Prairie  Cree 
klkkivdhakes=(  minus  the  derogative  suf- 
fix-* or  -nh)  Chippewa  quttnmudage,  the 
•faithless'  or  'invulnerable'  beast;  from 
the  root  kivlkkw,  ktkkw,  '  to  be  j  ust  grazed ' , 
but  not  hit,  by  a  blow  or  shot  aimed  at; 
'hard  to  hit'  would  be  a  concise  inter- 
pretation, (w.  r.  o.) 

Quido.  One  of  36  tribes,  friends  of  the 
Jumano,  said  by  Juan  Sabeata  (q.  v. )  in 
1683  to  have  lived  in  the  present  Texas, 
three  days'  travel  e.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Conchos,  and  to  have  desired  mission- 
aries.—Mendoza  ( 1683-84),  MS.  in  A  rch  ivo 
Gen.,  Mex.  (h.  e.  b.) 

Quigalta.  An  Indian  province  of  which 
De  Soto' s  army  first  heard  while  at  Anilco, 
the  Anicoyanque  of  Biedma.  The  army 
journeyed  thence  to  Guachoya,  on  the 
Mississippi,  where  it  arrived  Apr.  17, 1541. 
From  there  messengers  were  sent  to  the 
cacique  of  Quigalta,  3  days'  journey  s., 
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probably  in  n.  w.  Mississippi.  There  is 
reason  for  believing  that  this  may  have 
been  the  Natchez. 

Chifantahn.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  148, 1854 
(error).  Chigantualga.— Ibid.,  V,  99,  1866;  VI,  197, 
626,  1857.  Quigalu  — Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1657)  in 
French,  Hint. Coll.  La.  n,  186,1850.  Quifualtaaji.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe*,  iv,  123, 1854.  Quifualtan- 
qui.— Garcilassio  de  la  Vejra,  Florida,  207,  1728. 
&uiguaa.— Raflneaque  in  Marshall,  Ky.,l,  lntrod., 
32.  1824.  Quiqualtanrui.— Herrera.  Hist.,  Eng. 
trana.,  vi.  8,  1726.  QuIqualthanSi.— Marery,  Dec., 
II,  198.  1877.   WiwM.-Raflnesque,  op.tcit.,  36. 

Qnigaate.  A  town  and  province  w.  of 
the  Mississippi  at  which  De  Soto's  army 
arrived  Aug.  4,  1541,  when  marching  s. 
fromPacaha(Quapaw).  The  people  were 
sun-worshipers.  According  to  the  Gen- 
tleman of  Elvas  this  was  the  largest  town 
the  Spaniards  saw  in  the  province  of 
Florida.  It  was  in  b.  Arkansas,  x.  of  Ar- 
kansas r. 

<*ui*ata.— Biedma(1544)in  French. Hint.  Coll.  La.. 
II,  106,  1850.  Quigaute  — Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1657), 
ibid.  176.  Quijuata.— Bledma  in  Hakluyt  8oc. 
Pub  ,  IX,  193,  1851.  Quiguate.— Gareilasso  de  la 
Vega,  Florida,  187.  1723. 

Qui  gy  am  a.  A  Yuman  tribe,  which, 
with  the  Cajuenche,  spoke  a  dialect  close 
to  that  of  the  Yuma  proper.  In  1604-05 
they  occupied  6  rancherias  on  the  Rio 
Colorado  below  the  mouth  of  the  Gila 
and  above  the  Cocopa;  in  1762  (Rudo 
Ensayo,  Guiteras  trans.,  131,  1894)  they 
dwelt  in  a  fertile  plain,  10  or  12  leagues  in 
length,  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Colorado, 
and  here  they  were  found  by  Father 
Garces  in  1771  in  a  group  of  rancherias 
which  he  named  Santa  Rosa.  By  1775, 
however,  when  Garces  revisited  the 
tribe,  which  he  designates  as  the  M  Qui- 
quima  or  Jalliquamay,"  they  had  moved 
to  the  w.  side  of  the  river.  Their  first 
rancherias  on  the  n.  were  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ogden's  landing,  about  lat.  32°  18', 
where  they  met  the  Cajuenche.  On  the 
s.  their  territory  bordered  that  of  their 
kindred,  but  enemies,  the  Cocopa.  The 
Rudo  Ensayo  (ca.  1762)  mentions  them  as 
the  most  populous  tribe  on  the  river. 
Garces  (1775)  estimated  their  number  at 
2,000,  and  described  them  as  being  a 
generous  people,  with  abundant  provi- 
sions; they  were  more  cleanly  than  the 
Cajuenche  or  the  Yuma,  "and  as  the 
women  do  not  paint  so  much,  they  ap- 
pear middling  white"  (Diary,  1775,"  181, 
1900).  It  is  possible  that  the  Quigyu- 
ma  were  finally  absorbed  by  the  Cocopa 
or  by  some  other  Yuman  tribe.  Their 
rancherias,  so  far  as  recorded,  were 
Presentation,  San  Casimiro,  San  Fe- 
lix de  Valois,  San  Rudesindo,  and  Santa 
Rosa.  (p.  w.  h.) 

Halliquamayaa.— Bandolier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
in.  110,  1890  (classed  as  the  Cotnoyei).  Jalhcua- 
mai.— Orozeo  y  Berra.  Geof?.,  69.  353,  1864.  Jalli- 
cuamay. — Garces  ( 1775-0)  cited,  ibid..  38.  Jalli 
cumay. — Encudero,  Not.  Estnd.  de  Chihuahua, 
228.  Jalliquamai.— Garces*  (1775-6).  Diary, 
434. 1900.  Jalliquamay.— Ibid.,  176  (or  Qtii<|uiinai. 
Quicama  — Alarcon  (1540)  in  Tcrnaux-Compans. 
Voy.,  ix,  326,  1838 (evidently  identical).  <Wcam- 
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opa.— Sedelmair  (1744)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat- 
Races,  111,684,  1882  ( probably  Pima  name  of  same; 
opa=  •people').  Quicimaa.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal., 
1, 304, 1759.  Qui  coma.— Alarcon  in  Hakluyt,  Voy.. 
in,  614,  1810.  Quigyamaa.— Browne  quoted  by 
Bancroft.  Nat.  Races,  I,  598.  1882.  Quihuimaa.— 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  59,  353,  1864.  Quimac. — 
Sedelmair  cited  by  Bancroft,  Am.  and  N.  Mex., 
368,  1889.  Quinquimaa.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  1,308. 
1759.  Ouiquimas.— Kino  (1701)  cited,  ibid..  301. 
Quiquimo.— Baudry  des  Lozierea,  Voy.  Louisiane, 
map,  1802.  Quiquionaa— Rudo  En«avo  (ca.  1762), 
Guiteras  trans..  131,  1894  ((juiqulmaa.  p.  132). 
Tallignamay.— Forbes*,  Hint.  Cal.,  162,  1839.  Talli- 
guamaia.— Domcnech,  Deserts,  I,  444,  1860.  Talli- 
guamayaue.— Corte*  (1799)  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep..  Ill, 
pt.  8,  18,  1856.  Talliguamaya.— Ibid.,  124.  Tlalli- 
guamayaa.— Zarate-Halmeron  (ca.  1629)  cited  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  156,  1889.  Tlalli- 
quamallaa.-  Zarate  Salmeron  (ca.  1629)  in  Land  of 
Sunshine,  106,  Jan.  1900. 

Quijotoa  (kiho  'carrying  basket,'  (oak 

'mountain,'  because  of  the  shape  of  a 

mountain  in  the  vicinity. — Fewkes).  A 

village  of  theQuahatika,  in  the  w.  part  of 

Pima  co.,  s.  Arizona.    Pop.  about  500  in 

1863;  present  number  unknown. 

Eih&toak  .-Rumell  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  217. 1908 
(Pima  name).   Kihotoak.— Ibid.,  43.  Queiotoa.— 

Poston  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1863,385, 1864.  ftuqoton.— 
Ponton  misquoted  by  Browne,  Apache  Country, 
291,1869.  Taijotobar.— Bailey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.' 
208,  1858. 

Quileute.  A  Chimakuan  tribe,  now  the 
only  representative  of  the  linguistic  stock, 
whose  main  seat  is  at  Lapush,  at  the 
mouth  of  Quillayute  r..  about  35  m.  s.  of 
C.  Flattery,  w.  wast  of  Washington.  A 
email  division  of  the  tribe,  the  Hon,  live 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  15  m.  s.  of  Lapush.  Since  they 
have  been  known  to  the  whites  the 
Quileute  have  always  been  few  in  num- 
ber, but  being  of  an  independent  and 
warlike  disposition  and  occupying  an 
easily  defended  situation,  they  have  suc- 
cessfully resisted  all  the  attempts  of 
neighboring  tribes  to  dislodge  them. 
Their  most  active  enemies  have  l>een 
the  Makah,  of  Neah  bay,  and  until  they 
came  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States  petty  warfare  between  the  two 
tribes  was  constant.  The  Quileute  are 
noted  for  their  skill  in  pelagic  sealing  and 
are  the  most  successful  in  that  pursuit 
of  all  the  tribes  of  the  coast  They  are 
also  daring  whalers,  but  have  not  at- 
tained the  proficiency  of  the  Makah. 
Salmon  are  caught  in  considerable  num- 
bers and  constitute  an  important  article 
of  food.  Roots  and  berries  of  various 
kinds  are  also  much  used.  Although 
the  woods  in  their  vicinity  abound 
with  deer,  elk,  and  bear,  the  Quileute 
seem  to  have  hunted  them  but  little  and 
have  confined  themselves  to  a  seafar- 
ing life.  There  is  evidence  that  a  clan 
system  of  some  sort  formerly  existed 
among  them,  but  is  now  broken  down. 
Their  customs  as  well  as  their  mythology 
Indicate  a  possible  connection  with  the 
tribes  of  Vancouver  id.  The  Quileute, 
together  with  the  Quinaielt,  by  treaty  at 
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Olvmpia,  July  1, 1855,  and  Jan.  25,  1856, 
ceded  all  their  lands  to  the  United  States 
and  agreed  to  remove  to  a  reserve  to  be 
provided  for  them  in  Washington  Ter. 
The  tribe  has  gradually  diminished  until 
now  it  numbers  but  slightly  more  than 
200.  They  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Neah  Bay  agency.  (l.  f.  ) 

Kuille-pataa.-tfonl  in  fi.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  37,  34th 
Cong.,  3d  sew.,  108,  Ku.  Kwe  dee'  tut.-OtMw  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  I,  173.  1877.  Kwille  hates.— 
F..rd. op. clt..  102.  Kwille'hiut.-*  iiM*.  op.  cit  .  172. 
Kwilleut.— EellMn  Am.  AnUq.,  x,  174, 18**.  Kwil 
"•.—Stevens  in  U.K.  Kx. Doc. 37, 34th  Cong., 
.,49,  IS.S7.  Kwilleynte  — Swan  in  Smithson. 
XVI,  17,  1869.  Ouileute.— Gosnell  in  Ind. 
183,  1861.  Que  lai'  ult  — Swan,  N.  W. 
_j  1857.  Quellehutes  -Hay  in  Ind.  A  IT. 
R.p..  46.  1870.  Quilahutea.— Milrov.  ibid.,  889, 
1*72.  Quilehutea.-Ford,  ibid.,  1*67.341. 1858.  ftuil- 
euter—  Cornell,  ibid..  189.  1861.  Quil  i  utea  — 
Kendall,  ibid.,  307,  1862.  Quillalyute.— Swan.  N. 
W.CoaAt.343.  1H..7.  Quillayutea.-Wkkorvhum  in 
Am.  Antiq.,  XXI,  871, 1899.  ftuil  leh-utea  —  Treaty 
of  1856  In  U.  8.  Stat,  at  Large,  xil,  10,  1863.  Uuil- 
.— Farrand  in  Mom.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  iv, 


80,  1902.  ftuilleyutea.— Simmon*  hi  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.! 
225. 1858.  auillihute.-Taylor  In  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
40th  Cong.,  spec.  sexs.,  4, 1867.  Quilliutea.— Milroy 
In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  341, 1872.  Quilloyaths.— Browne 
in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  89,  85th  Cong.,  1st  sew.  21. 1858. 

Quillwork.  Embroidery  worked  with 
quills  of  the  porcupine  or  sometimes  with 
those  of  bird  feathers.  The  two  kinds  of 
embroidery  bear  a  superficial  resem- 
blance. In  both  cases  the  st  iffness  of  the 
quill  limits  freedom  of  design,  making 
necessary  straight  lines  and  angular 
figures. 

The  gathering  of  the  raw  materials,  the 
hunting  of  porcupines  or  the  capture  of 
birds,  was  the  task  of  the  men,  who  also 
in  some  tribes  prepared  the  dyes.  Sort- 
ing and  coloring  the  quills,  tracing  the 
design  on  dressed  skin  or  birchbark,  and 
the  embroidering  were  exclusively  the 
work  of  women. 

In  sorting  porcupine  quills  the  longest 
and  the  finest  were  first  selected  and  laid 
in  separate  receptacles.  Another  selec- 
tion was  made,  and  the  long  or  fine  quills 
of  the  second  quality  were  laid  away. 
The  remaining  quills  were  kept  for  com- 
mon work.  Bladders  of  the  elk  or  buffalo 
served  as  quill  cases.  The  dyes,  which 
varied  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
were  compounded  variously  of  roots, 
whole  plants,  and  buds  and  bark  of  trees. 
The  quills  were  usually  steeped  in  con- 
coctions of  these  until  a  uniform  color 
was  obtained — red,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
or  black.  No  variegated  hues  were  made, 
and  rarely  more  than  one  shade  of  a  color. 
The  natural  colorof  whitish  quills  afforded 
a  white,  and  sometimes  those  of  a  brown- 
ish cast  were  used.  The  quills  of  feath- 
ers were  split,  except  the  fine  pliant  tips. 
The  porcupine  quills  were  not  split,  nor 
were  they  used  in  the  round  state.  They 
were  always  flattened.  This  was  done 
by  holding  one  end  firmly  between  the 
teeth,  pressing  the  edge  of  the  thuml>- 


nail  against  the  quill  held  by  the  fore- 
finger, and  drawing  it  tightly  along  the 
length  of  the  quill,  the  process  being  re- 
peated until  the  quill  became  smooth  and 
flat.  This  flattening  process  was  never 
done  until  the  quill  was  required  for  im- 
mediate use.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
a  woman  to  have  in  her  work  bag  several 
patterns  drawn  on  bits  of  skin,  bark,  or 
paj>er,  cut  through  to  make  a  stencil. 
These  patterns  were  stenciled  or  drawn 
with  a  Ixme  paint-brush,  a  stick,  or  a  dull 
knife,  on  the  skin  or  bark  that  was  to  be 
worked.  A  woman  who  was  skilled  in  or 
had  a  natural  gift  for  drawing  would  copy 
a  design  by  the  free-hand  method,  except 
that  she  had  first  made  some  measure- 
ments in  order  that  the  pattern  should  be 
in  its  proi>er  place  and  proportions.  Some 
even  composed  designs,  both  the  forms 
and  arrangement  of  colors,  and  worked 
them  out  as  they  embroidered.  Among 
most  tribes  the  awl  was  the  only  in- 
strument used  in  quill-working.  The 
Cheyenne,  Arapaho,  and  Sioux,  the  prin- 
cipal quill-working  tribes,  had  a  specially 
shaped  bone  for  flattening,  bending,  and 
smoothing  ( Mooney ) .  A  smal  1  hole  was 
made  with  it  in  the  skin  or  bark,  through 
which  the  sharp  point  of  the  quill  was 
thrust  from  the  back  and  drawn  out  on  the 
front  side.  An  end  of  the  flattened  quill 
was  left  at  the  back,  and  this  was  bent  and 
pressed  close  to  the  skin  or  bark  to  serve  as 
a  fastening,  like  a  knot  on  a  thread.  An- 
other hole  was  made,  perpendicular  to  the 
first,  and  through  thisthe  quill  was  passed 
to  the  back,  thus  making  the  stitch.  The 
distance  between  the  holes  determined 
not  only  the  length  of  the  stitches,  but  also 
the  width  of  the  lines  forming  the  design. 
All  designs  in  quillwork  were  made  up 
of  wide  or  narrow  lines,  each  composed 
of  a  series  of  upright  stitches  lying  close 
together.  As  quills  were  always  so  short 
that  one  could  make  only  a  few  stitches 
at  most,  the  fastening  of  ends  and  uni- 
formity in  the  length  of  stitches  were 
important  points  in  the  technic  of  the 
work.  The  width  of  the  lines  varied 
from  a  sixteenth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
Very  rarely  was  more  than  one  width 
employed  in  one  design.  The  banded 
fringe  usually  attached  to  the  border 
of  tobacco-bags  was  made  on  strips  of 
dressed  skin,  cut  in  the  desired  width, 
around  which  flattened  quills  were  closely 
and  evenly  bound,  care  being  taken  to 
conceal  the  ends  of  the  quills  in  order 
that  the  binding,  even  when  various 
colors  were  used  to  form  the  design, 
might  look  as  though  it  was  one  band. 
Different  colors  on  the  different  strands 
of  the  fringe  were  so  arranged  that  when 
the  strands  hung  in  place  the  meeting  of 
the  colors  made  the  figure. 
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The  stems  of  pipes  were  decorated  with 
fine  flattened  quills,  closely  woven  into 
a  long  and  very  narrow  braid,  which  was 
wound  about  the  wooden  stem.  Differ- 
ent colors  were  sometimes  so  disposed 
along  the  length  of  these  braids  that 
when  they  were  wound  around  the  stem 
they  made  squares  or  other  figures. 
Careful  calculations  as  well  as  deftness  of 
finger  were  required  for  this  style  of  work. 

Porcupine  quills  were  employed  for 
embroidery  from  Maine  to  Virginia  and 
w.  to  the  Rocky  mta.  n.  of  the  Arkansas  r. 
On  the  N.  W.  coast  they  were  used  by 
tribes  which  had  come  in  contact  with  the 
Athapascans.  So  far  as  known,  this  style 
of  work  was  not  practised  by  the  tribes 
of  California,  nor  by  those  of  the  south- 
ern plains,  as  the  Kiowa,  Comanche, 
Apache,  and  Wichita,  the  porcupine  not 
being  found  in  their  country.  Quills  seem 
to  have  been  an  article  of  barter;  hence 
their  use  was  nut  confined  to  regions 
where  the  animal  abounded.  This  style 
of  decoration  was  generally  put  on  tobacco 
and  tinder  bags,  workbags,  knife  and 
paint-stick  cases,  cradles,  amulets,  the 
bands  of  burden-straps,  tunics,  shirts,  leg- 
gings, belts,  arm  and  leg  bands,  mocca- 
sins, robes,  and  sometimes  on  the  trap- 
pings of  horses.  All  such  objects  were 
of  dressed  skin.  Receptacles  and  other 
articles  made  of  birch-bark  also  were  fre- 
quently embroidered  with  quills. 

Nearly  every  tribe  has  its  peculiar  cut 
for  moccasins,  often  also  its  special  style  of 
ornamentation,  and  these  were  carefully 
observed  by  the  workers.  The  dress  of 
the  men  was  more  ornate  than  that  of 
the  women,  and  the  decorations  the 
women  put  on  the  former  were  generally 
related  to  man's  employments — hunting 
and  war.  The  figures  were  frequently  de- 
signed by  the  men,  and  a  man  very  often 
designated  what  particular  figure  he  de- 
sired a  woman  to  embroider  on  his  gar- 
ment. Somedesign8  belonged  exclusively 
to  women;  there  were,  moreover,  some 
that  were  common  to  both  sexes.  The 
decorative  figures  worked  on  the  garments 
of  children  not  infrequently  expressed 
prayers  for  safety,  long  life,  ana  pros- 
perity, and  usually  were  symbolic.  There 
was  considerable  borrowing  of  designs 
by  the  women  through  the  medium  of 
gifts  exchanged  between  tribes  during 
ceremonial  observances  or  visits,  and 
thus  figures  that  were  sacred  symbols  in 
some  tri  1  >ea  came  to  be  used  merely  as 
ornaments  by  others.  Some  of  the  de- 
signs in  quillwork  were  undoubtedly 
originated  by  men,  while  others  were 
invented  by  women.  These  were  fre- 
quently credited  to  dreams  sent  by  the 
spider,  who,  according  to  certain  tribal 
mythic  traditions,  was  the  instructor  of 
women  in  the  art  of  embroidery. 

Technical  skill  as  well  a*  unlimited 
patience  was  required  to  make  even, 


smooth,  and  fine  porcupine  qnillwork, 
and  proficiency  could  be  acquired  only 
by  practice  and  nice  attention  to  details. 
The  art  seems  to  have  reached  its  highest 
development  among  those  tribes  to  whose 
territory  the  porcupine  was  native,  and 
especially  among  those  which  had  an 
abundant  food  supply  and  whose  men 
were  the  principal  providers — conditions 
that  made  it  possible  for  the  women 
to  have  the  leisure  necessary  for  them  to 
become  adept  in  the  working  of  quills. 
This  art,  which  formerly  flourished  over 
a  wide  area,  is  rapidly  dying  out  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  woman  at  the 
present  day  could  duplicate  the  fine  em- 
broidery 01  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
use  of  the  split  quills  of  bird-feathers  for 
embroidery  was  common  among  the 
Alaskan  Eskimo,  and  was  also  prac- 
tised by  some  other  tribes. 

The  hair  of  animals  was  sometimes 
combined  with  the  quills  in  forming  the 
figures.  The  northern  A lgonquian  tnl>es, 
as  well  as  the  Eskimo  of  Alaska  and  of 
n.  e.  Siberia,  employed  the  hair  of  the 
moose,  its  pliancy  permitting  freedom  of 
design,  while  its  texture  seems  to  make 
it  susceptible  of  taking  delicate  hues  in 
dyeing;  undyed  hair  was  used  to  blend 
the  colors  and  to  outline  the  carved, 
flowing  lines  of  the  figures.  A  few  ex- 
amples of  this  beautiful  aboriginal  work 
are  preserved  in  museums,     (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Quilmur.  A  tribe  hostile  to  the  Alche- 
doma,  the  border  of  whose  territory  was 
visited  by  Fray  Francisco  Garces  in  1774, 
when  he  explored  the  valleys  of  the  Gila 
and  the  Colorado,  in  Arizona.  They 
were  apparently  n.  of  the  Alctyedoma, 
and  from  their  locality  might  possibly  be 
the  Mohave.  See  Garces,  Diary  (1774), 
46, 1900;  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  M.,  390, 
1889.    Cf.  Gueymura. 

Quintan.  A  Churnashan  village  be- 
tween Goleta  and  Pt  Concepcion,  Cal.,  in 
1542.— Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1542),  in  Smith, 
Colec  Doc.  Fla.,  183,  1857. 

Qnina.  A  former  village,  probably  Sa- 
linan,  connected  with  San  Antonio  mis- 
sion, Monterev  co.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  27,  1860. 

QuinahaqaL  A  town  on  a  large  river 
between  Guatari  (Wateree)  and  Ifsa 
(Catawba),  probably  in  South  Carolina; 
visited  by  the  expedition  of  Juan  Pardo 
in  1567.— Juan  de  la  Vandera  (1569)  in 
Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  15-19,  1857. 

Quinaielt.  A  Salish  tribe  on  Quinaieltr., 
Wash.,  and  along  the  coast  between  the 
Quileute  and  the  Quaitso  on  the  n.  (the 
latter  of  which  probably  formed  a  part 
of  the  tribe),  and  the  Chehalis  on  the  s. 
Lewis  and  Clark  described  them  in  two  di- 
visions, the  Calasthocle  and  the  Quiniilt, 
with  200  and  1,000  population,  respect- 
ively. In  1909  they  numliered  156,  un- 
der the  Puyallup  school  superintendency. 
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For  their  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
see  Quilmte. 

Calaathocle.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped..  II.  474, 1814. 
Ca-last-ho-cl«.— Orlg.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi, 
US,  1905.  Oalasthorle.— Swan,  letter  of  Oct.  28, 
1885.  CalasthorU.— Lewis  and  Clark,  op.  cit.,  120. 
Kuin-ae-alts.— Ford  in  H. R. Ex. Doe.  37, 31th  Cong., 
3d  kh,  102, 1857.  Kwaiantl.— Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl. 
Exped..  VI,  212.  1840.  Xwenaiwitl.— Ibid.  Kwi 
naith.— Stevens  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  448, 1854.  Kwi- 
nmitl.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  428,  1886. 
Kwinaiult— Swan  inSmithson.  Cont.,  XVI,  8,1870. 
KwinaiutL— Gibbs  in  Cont.  N  A.  Ethnol.,  1, 167, 
1877.  Quaiantl.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Com  pond., 
6.12,  1878.  Queenhitas.— Kelley,  Oregon,  68,  1*30. 
Queen  Hythe.— Hale  in  U.S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  212, 
1*16  (corrupted  form  used  by  whites).  Queeni- 
oolt.— Scouler  (1846)  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond., 
235,  1848.  Quemults.—  Taylor  inCal.  Parmer,  Aug, 
1,  1862.  Queniauitl.-Keanc  inStanford.Compend., 
632, 1878.  Qne'-nJ  alt.— Swan.  N.W.  Coast. 210.1857. 
Quenoil.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52, 31st  Cong..  1st 
seas..  174, 1K50.  Quenoith.—  Ford  in  Ind.  Aft.  Rep., 
841,  1*57.  Quevoil.-l.an.-,  ibid..  162, 1850 (perhaps 
misprint  for  Quenoil).  Qui  dai-elt  - Eclls,  letter 
of  Feb.  1886.  Quilaislt.— Gosnell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
183. 1861.   Qui-nai-alta.— Treaty  of  1855  in  l  .S.  Ind. 
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Treaties,  723,  1873.  Quia  aik.— Gibbs  in  Pnc.  R. R. 
Kep.,  I,  435,  1855.  Quinaile*.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  v. 490.1855.  Quinaitle.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Afl. 
Rep. . 467. 1 XVI.  Quinaiult.— Stcvensin  H .R.  Ex.  Doc. 
87. 34th  Cong..  3d  sess.,  43. 1857.  Quinaiutl.— Ibid., 
49.  Quiaault.— Farrand  in  Mem.  Am.  Mil*.  Nat. 
Hist.. IV,  80.  1902.  Quinsy*  t  —  Duflot  de  Mofms, 
Expl.,  H.  835.  1844  Quinieltn.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis 
and  Clark.  VI,  70.  1905.  Quiniilts.— Lewis  and 
Clark  Ex  j«cd..  II,  474, 1814.  QuinilU.— Domenceh, 
Desert*  of  N.  A.,  I,  443.  I860.  QuinilU.— Kellcy. 
Oregon,  68. 1830.  Quiniult—  Taylor  in  Cnl.  Farm- 
er, July  26. 1862.  Quiniutles.— Lee  and  Frost,  Ton 
Years  in  Oreg..  99.  1841.  Qninults.— Lewis  and 
Clark  Exped.,  EL  119.  1H14.  Qumault  — I  n-1.  A  ft. 
kep., 219,  1861.  Qweenylt  —  Framboise  quoted  by 
Oairdner  (1835)  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Loii.l.,  xi. 
266,  1841. 

Quinaonatona.  A  former  Iroquois  vil- 
lage in  Ontario,  w.  of  L.  Ontario,  l>etween 
Hamilton  and  Grand  re. 

Quinaouatoua.— Bellin,  Map,  1756.  Quinaoutona.— 
La  Tour.  Map,  1784.  Tinaoutoua.— Homann  Heirs 
Map,  1766. 


Quincajou.    See  Carcajou. 

Quinebaug  ('long  pond').  A  former 
tribe  or  band,  classed  with  the  Nipmuc 
but  subject  by  conquest  to  the  Pequot, 
living  on  Quinebaug  r.  in  k.  Connecti- 
cut. They  extended  from  the  upper  falls 
to  the  falls  near  Jewett  City. 

Plainfleld  Indians.— Trumbull,  Conn.,  I,  469,1818. 
Qinaboaga. — Gookin  (1674)  quoted  by  Hoyt.  An- 
tiq.  Res.,  91, 1824.  Quannepague.— Mason  (ir.yO)  in 
R.  I.  Col.  Rec.,  Ill, 880, 1868.  Queenspaug.— Record 
of  1669  quoted  by  Caulkins,  Norwich,  266,  1866. 
Quenebage  —  Writer  ca.  1690  In  Mass.  Hist  Soc. 
Coll.,  3d  s..  1.210. 1826.  Quenebaug.— Cranfleld  et  al. 
(1683),  ibid..  1st  s.,  V,  239, 1816.  Quenibaug.— Trum- 
bull, Conn.,  I,  83,    1818.  Quinabaag.— Gookin 

il674)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  1st  s..  I,  117,  1806. 
luinaboag.— Gookin  (1674)quoted  by  Hoyt,  Antlu. 
Res., 88, 1824.  Quinebage  — Brereton  11663/ln  R.  f. 
Col.  Rec.,  I,  518,  1866.    Quinebauga.— Bulkley 

11724)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  a,  IV,  174,  1795. 
luineboag  —  Writer  of  1830,  ibid.,  3<1  a.,  II,  76. 1*30. 
Quinepags.— Coddington  (1639).  ibid.,  4th  s.,  vil, 
278,  1866.  Quinibaug.— Trumbull,  Conn.,  I,  469, 
1818.  Quinibauge.— Col.  Rec.  (1671)  quoted  by 
Trumbull.  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  60,  1881.  Quinnn- 
baug.— Col.  Rec.  ( 1701) ,  ibid.  Quinnuboag.— Ende- 
cott  (1651)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  4th  s.,  VI,  153, 
1863.  Qunnubbagge.— Endccott  (1651 ),  ibid.,  3d  a., 
IV,  191, 1834. 

Quinebaug.  The  chief  Quinebaug  vil- 
lage, situated  near  Plainfield,  Windham 
co.,  Conn.  According  to  De  Forest,  there 
were  25  Indians,  probably  the  remnant 
of  the  band,  at  Plainfield  in  1774. 

Quinequaun.    See  Quinnq/. 

Quinet.  A  tribe  living  near  Matagorda 
bay,  Texas,  with  whom  La  Salle  made 
peace  in  Jan.  1687,  as  he  was  leaving  that 
region  for  the  Mississippi.  The  Quinet 
were  living  in  what  was  then  Karankawan 
territory  and  were  at  war  with  the  Quoa- 
quis, or Coaque  (Hennepin,  New Discov., 
30,  1698;  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  21,  1861). 

Quinnapin  (probably  an  abbreviation 
of  kulnuplnum,  'he  turns  (something) 
around.' — Gerard).  A  chief  of  the  Nar- 
raganset,  nephew  of  Miantonomo.  He 
sided  with  his  brother-in-law,  King 
Philip,  in  the  war  of  1675,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  attack  on  Lancaster.  The  next 
year  he  was  captured  bv  the  English, 
tried  by  court-martial  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
sentenced  to  death,  and  shot.  Quinnapin 
was  the  Indian  who  purchased  Mrs  Row- 
landson  from  her  captor  at  the  taking  of 
Lancaster.  Her  narrative  contains  inter- 
esting information  about  him.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Quinnat.  An  economically  important 
species  of  salmon  {Sal mo  quinnat)  of  the 
Pacific  coast  of  North  America:  the  com- 
mon salmon  of  the  Columbia,  known  also 
as  tyeo  salmon,  Chinook  salmon,  etc 
From  t'ku  itmat,  the  name  of  this  fish  in 
Salishan  dialects  current  in  the  Columbia 
r.  region.  According  to  Boas,  the  Upper 
Chinook  form  is  igunat.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Quinney,  John.  An  Indian  of  the  Mohe- 
gan  or  Stockbridge  tribe,  who  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  He  was 
probably  an  assistant  or  interpreter  to 
the  Rev.  John  Sergeant  the  elder,  mis- 
sionary at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  from  1735 
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to  1749,  whom  he  aided  in  translating 
into  Mohegan  various  prayere  and  other 
works,  including  the  Assembly's  Cate- 
chism, printed  at  Stockbridge  in  1795. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  personal  history; 
but  his  descendants  were  prominent  in 
the  later  history  of  the  tribe. 

His  son,  JosEPn  Quinney,  whose  name 
is  also  spelled  Quanaukaunt  and  Quine- 
quaun,  was  town  constable  of  Stockbridge 
in  1765;  and  in  1777,  after  the  death  of 
the  sachem  Solomon  Unhaunnauwaun- 
nutt,  was  made  chief  of  the  Mohegan 
tribe.  Another  Joseph  Quinney,  per- 
haps a  son,  was  chosen  deacon  of  the  new 
Stockbridge  (N.  Y.)  church  in  1817.  and 
in  the  following  year  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  emigration  of  his  people  from 
the  State  of  New  York  to  their  new  home 
in  the  W, 

Quinney,  John  W.     A  Stockbridge  In- 
dian of  the  early  half  of  the  19th  century, 
born  in  1797,  and  chief  of  the  tribe  in 
Wisconsin  for  three  years  j>revious  to  his 
death,  July  21,  1855.    W  hen  a  boy  he 
was  one  of  three  who  received  a  common 
English  education  under  the  patronage 
of  the  United  States,  l>eing  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  Caleb  Underbill,  of  West- 
chester, N.  Y.,  where  he  pursued  his 
studies  with  alacrity  and  proficiency.  Bv 
degrees  he  gained  the  confidence  of  his 
people,  until  almost  the  entire  tribal 
business  was  intrusted  to  him.    In  1822, 
he,  with  two  others,  formed  a  deputation 
to  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  where  a  treaty  was 
madeand  concluded  with  the  Menominee, 
by  which  was  purchased  all  the  Green 
Bay  lands  designed  for  the  future  home 
of  the  New  York  Indians.    In  1825  he 
procured  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the 
New  York  legislature  granting  the  Stock  - 
bridge  tribe  lull  value  for  the  New  York 
lands,  thus  enabling  them  subsequently 
to  remove  to  Green  Bay.    The  lands  of 
the  New  York  Indians  purchased  from 
the  Menominee  being  endangered  by  a 
repurchase  made  by  United  States  offi- 
cers, Quinney  was  sent  in  1828  to  )>etition 
Congress,  in  behalf  of  the  united  New 
York  tribes,  for  the  recognition  of  their 
landed  rights.    In  this,   however,  he 
failed,  and  the  Stockbridge  tribe  lost  their 
home  at  Kaukana,  Fox  r.,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment allowed  them  $25,000  for  their 
improvements.  Quinney  next  entered  at 
once  into  a  new  plan,  and  finally,  after 
protracted  efforts,  he  obtained,  in  1832, 
the  grant  of  two  townships  on  the  e.  side 
of  L.  Winnebago,  Wis.,  where  the  tribe 
still  resides.    About  the  year  1833  Quin- 
ney framed  a  constitution,  as  the  basis  of 
a  tribal  government,  which  was  adopted 
by  his  people  and  led  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  hereditary  chieftainship.  In 
1846  he  effected  the  repeal  of  an  act  of 
Congress  of  1S43  which  made  citizens  of 
his  tribesmen,  thus  permitting  his  people 


to  enjoy  their  own  customs  and  govern- 
ment; fie  also  obtained  for  them  $5,000 
on  account  of  their  old  claims.  The  tribe 
made  a  treaty  in  1843,  in  concluding 
which  Quinney  took  a  prominent  part, 
the  Government  agreeing  to  find  the  tribe 
a  new  home  w.  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to 
remove  them  thither;  but  after  many  un- 
successful attempts  on  their  part  to  select 
the  lands  and  remove,  in  which  Quinney 
engaged  with  untiring  zeal,  he  finally 
conceived  the  plan  of  reacquiring  the 
township  of  Stockbridge.  Efforts  imme- 
diately commenced  finally  terminated  in 
the  ratification  of  a  new  treaty  by  which 
the  Government  receded  to  the  tribe  its 
old  home.  In  1854,  Quinney  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  passage  of  a  law  by  Con- 
gress which  granted  to  him  the  title  to  460 
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acres  in  Stwkbridge.  At  the  election 
held  in  1H52,  he  was  chosen  grand  sachem 
of  the  trilx?,  which  office  he  filled  honor- 
ably until  his  death,  encouraging  every- 
thing calculated  to  improve  nis  people 
(Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  iv,  309-311,  1859). 

The  prominence  of  thc  Quinney  family 
in  the  history  of  the  Stockbridge  tribe  is 
shown  by  the  presence  of  from  one  to  three 
of  the  family  names  signed  to  every  treaty 
made  bv  these  Indians  with  tho  United 
States  from  Oct.  27,  1832,  to  Feb.  5,  1856. 

Quinnipiac  ('  long- water  people.' — Ge- 
rard). A  tribe  formerly  occupying  the 
country  on  both  sides  of  Quinnipiac  r. 
about  its  mouth,  in  New  Haven  co.,  Conn. 
Their  principal  village  bore  the  same 
name.  Ruttenber  makes  them  a  part  of 
the  Wappinger  group  and  subject  to  the 
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Mattabesec,  while  Gookin  says  they  were 
subject  to  the  Pequot.  De  Forest  includes 
in  this  tribe  the  Guilford  Indians  as  well 
as  those  of  New  Haven,  East  Haven,  and 
Bran  ford.  The  Hammonasset  might 
also  be  included.  They  were  estimated 
in  1730  at  250  to  300  persons.  In  1638 
they  numbered  47  warriors,  but  in  1774 
there  were  only  38  souls.  Some  of  them 
had  removed  in  1768  to  Farmington, 
where  land  was  bought  for  them  among 
the  Tunxi.  Some  Quinnipiac  graves  have 
been  examined,  in  which  skeletons  were 
found  at  the  depth  of  3J  ft,  stretched  on 
bare  sandstone  with  no  indication  of 
wrappings  or  inclosures.  For  an  account 
of  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  Pier- 
son  at  Branford  and  of  his  translations 
into  the  Quiripi,  or  Quinnipiak,  language 
of  various  works  for  the  use  of  the  Indi- 
ans, see  Pilling,  Bibliog.  Algonq.  Lang., 
396-402,  1891,  and  consult  also  Towns- 
hend, Quinnipiak  Inds.,  1900.    (j.  m.) 

l— Maurault,  Abnakl*.  3,  1866.  Pana- 
i  (1639)  in  Mam.  Hiat.  8oc.  Coll., 
a.,  VI,  886,  1863.  dinnepioke— Trumbull, 
Conn.,  L  96.  1818.  Queenapiok.-Underhill  ( 1638) 
quoted  by  Townshend,  Quinnipiak  Inds..  8, 19»>0 
dueenapoick.-Un.ltTl.ill  (1638)  In  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
OoU.  3da.,vi,l.  1837.  Quenepiage- Patrick  (1637), 
ibid,  4th  s.,  vil,  324,  1866.  ftuenepiake.— Daven- 
port (1637)  quoted  by  Townshend,  Quinnipiak 
Ind*..  8, 1900.  Quenopiage.-Patriek  (1637 » In  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  vn,  323, 1865.  Querepeea.- 
De  Laet  ( 1633)  quoted  by  Trumbull  in  Conn.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll.,  UI,  9,  1895.  ftuiliapiack.-K.iKgles  in 
Maw.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  iv.  182,  1796.  ttuili 
pi*ck*.— Haynes  (1639).  ibid..  4th  a.,  vi,  356.  180. 
(luilupeage.— Stoutfhton  (1637)  quoted  by  Trum- 
bull. Ind.  Name*  Conn.,  61,  1881.  Quillipiacke.— 
Hopkins  (1648)  in  Man.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  a,  VI, 
340,  1863.  Quillipiwik.  —  Early  record  cited  by 
Trumbull  in  Conn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ul,  10,  1896. 
ftuillipiof.— Dunater  (ca.  1648),  in  Mbm.  Hist.  Soo. 
Coll..  4th  a..  I,  252.  1852.  Quillipiuk .— Hubbanl 
Ibid.,  2d  a.,  VI,  318,  1815.   Quillipyake  — 

1640),  ibid.,  4th  a.,  VII,  217,  1866.  Quilly- 
tvi-npnrte  ( 1639),  ibid. .  3d  s..  Ill,  166, 1*33. 
u— Eliot  ( 1847),  ibid.,  IV.  7. 1834.  ftuin- 
-Lechford  ( 1641 ) ,  ibid.,  ill.  98, 1833.  Quina 
peak*.— Gookin  (1674).  ibid.,  1st  s.,  i,  117.  1806. 
ftuinipiaa.— Kendall.  Trav.,  I,  276,  1809.  Quinipi- 
eck.— Earlv  record  cited  by  Trumbull  in  Conn. 
Hiat.  Soc  Coll.,  Ill,  10.  1895.  Quinipiuck.-<!ark 
(1652)  in  Mass.  Hist. Soc.  Coll.,  3d  8..  vm. 290. 1843. 
4uinnepaef.— Nlle»(1761 ),  ibid.. VI.  169. 1837.  Quin- 
nepa»  — McKenneyand  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  81, 
1854.  Quinnepauge— Mies  (1761)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc. Coll.,  3ds., VI,  169, 1837.  Quinnepiack— Prince 
(1735),  ibid.,  2d  ».,  VIII,  122,  1819.  Quinne  py- 
ooghq. — Stiles  quoted  by  Trumbull.  Ind.  Names 
Conn.,  61,  1881.  Quinnipauge. — Kendall,  Trav..  i, 
278  1809.  Quinnipiak.  —  Drake,  Ind.  t'hron..  158, 
1836.  Quinnipiiuck. — Williams  quoted  by  Trum- 
bull in  Conn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  in,  9, 1895.  Quinni- 
piog. — Peters  (ca.  1637)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds., 
Ik.  2,  102,  1848.  ftuinnipioke.— Kendall.  Trav.,  i, 
276,  1809.  Quinnopiage. — Patrick  (1637)  in  Mass. 
Soc.  Coll.,  4th  a.,  VII,  323,  1866.  Quinnypiaa  —  Ma- 
son (cel.  1670),  ibid.,  2d  a.,  vm.  146,  1819.  Quinny- 
ptock. — Agreementof  1638  quoted  by  Trumbull  in 
Conn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  Ill,  10, 1896.  Quinnypiog  — 
Mason  (1637)  quoted  by  Townshend.  Quinnipiak 
Inds.,  10,  1900.  Quinopiocke  — Trumbull,  Ind. 
Same*  Conn..  9.  10,  1881.  Quinypiock.  —  Eaton 
H640)  in  Masa.  Hist,  Soc.  Coll.,  4tb  a.,  vi,  345. 
1863.  Quirepeys.— Van  der  Donck  (1656)  quoted 
by  Kuttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  82. 1872.  Qairi- 


iuck— Williams  (1638)  in  Mas'.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  4th  s.,  VI.  261.  1863.  Qunnipiug.—  Williams 
(1640).  ibid..  265.  dunnippiuck  —  Vater,  Mith.,  pt. 
8,bcc.8.S44, 1816.  auunaipieuck.— Williams  (1643) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  a.,  in.  205,  1794  (name 
used  by  the  tribe).  Qvinipiak-Peter  (ca.  1637). 
ibid.,  4th  s..  vi,  94. 1863. 

Quinnipiac.  The  principal  village  of 
the  Quinnipiac,  occupying  the  site  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.  For  details  of  its  situation 
and  history,  see  Townshend,  Quinnipiak 
Inds.,  1900. 

Quiobor ique.  One  of  36  tribes  reported 
in  1683  as  living  in  Texas,  3  days'  travel 
n.  k.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Conchos. 
This  iu formation  was  given  to  Domingo 
de  Mendoza  by  his  Jumano  guide,  Juan 
Sabeata  (Mendoza,  Viage,  1683-84,  MS.  in 
Archivo  General  of  Mexico),    (n.  e.  b.) 

0 uiomaqui.  Mentioned  by  Oflate  ( Doc. 
Ined.,  xvi,  115,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v. ),  in  the  region 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in  1598. 

Quiotraco.  A  pueblo  of  the  Tigua  or 
the  Tewa  in  New  Mexico  in  1598  (Oflate 
in  Doc.  In£d.,  xvi,  116. 1871 ).  Bandelier 
(Ritch,  New  Mexico,  201,  1885)  identities 
it  with  ruins  in  Rio  Arriba  00.,  and  it 
appears  to  t>e  identical  with  Quioyaco, 
mentioned  by  Onate  (op.  cit,  102)*  as  a 
Chigua  (Tigua)  pueblo. 

Qnioucohanock  ('gull  river  people.' — 
Gerard).  A  former  tribe  of  tbe  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  on  the  s.  bank  of 
James  r.  in  Surry  co.,  Va.  They  num- 
bered about  125  in  1608. 

Quioughcohanoek  was  understood  to 
be  the  name  of  two  streams  about  11m. 
apart ,  afterward  called  Upper  and  Lower 
Chipoak  creeks.    The  name  of  the  peo- 

Sle  was  understood  by  the  settlers  of 
amestown  to  be Tapahanock,  'people  of 
the  stream  that  ebbs  and  flows' — a  char- 
acteristic of  all  creeks  of  tidewater  Vir- 
ginia, which  depend  for  their  water  on 
the  tides  of  the  rivers  into  which  they 
flow,  and  not  on  the  drainage  of  the 
surrounding  land.  Their  chief  town  and 
residence  of  the  werowance  was  probably 
upon  an  eminence  now  called  Wharf 
Bluff,  just  k.  of  Upper  Chipoak  cr., 
in  Surry  co.  It  was  visitea,  May  5, 
1607,  by  Capt  Archer,  who  gives  an  en- 
tertaining account  of  the  werowance  of 
the  country.  (w.  r.  g.) 

Quiocohanoet.— Jefferson  (1785),  Notes,  129,  1802. 
Quiocohanses. — Bond!  not,  Star  in  the  Weat,  128, 
1816.  Quiyougcohanocka. —  Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I, 
116,  repr.  1819.  Quiyoughcohanocks.  —  Strachey 
lea.  1612),  Va.,  35,  1849  (the  rivers  Quiyoughqno 

),  Va.,  I,  23C 


mtb. — Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn. ,61, 1881  (early 
Dutch  form).  Quiripi. — Trumbull  in  Conn.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll.,  Ill,  9,  1895.  Qunnipiiuk.  —  Williams 
quoted  by  Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  8,  see.  3.  378.  1816. 


hanocks.  —Pots  in  Smith  (1629), 
1819  (misprint). 

Qnioucohanock.  The  chief  village  of  the 
Qnioucohanock  (q.  v.). 

Coiacohanauke.— Strachey  (ca.  1612),  Va.,  56,  1849. 
Quiyongbcohaaock.  —  Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  map, 
repr.  1819  (misprint).  Tapahanock.  —  Stracbey 
(ca.  1612)  Va.,  56.  1849 (commonly,  bnt  corruptly, 
w>  called  by  the  English ). 

Quiquiborica.    A    former  rancheria, 

Srobablv  of  the  Sobaipuri,  visited  by 
Jno  and  Mange  in  1699  (Mange  cited  by 
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Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  358,  1889). 
Situated  on  the  Kio  Santa  Cruz,  6  leagues 
s.  of  Guevavi  (q.  v.),  near  the  Arizona- 
Sonora  boundary.  Probably  the  later 
Buenavista.    See  Bacuancos. 

Quiqnihatch.    See  Quickhatch, 

Quirogles.    A  former  Costanoan  village 
on  or  near  San  Francisco  bay,  Cal. 
Quiroglec.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18, 1861. 
QuirotM.— Humboldt,  New  Spain,  I,  821,  1811. 

Quisabas.  A  tribe  mentioned  in  1684 
by  Domingo  de  Mendoza  ( Viage,  1683-84, 
MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.)  among  those  he 
expected  to  see  in  central  Texas. 

Quisaht  (prob.  'people  on  the  other 
side' ).  A  name  given  to  the  Nootka  set- 
tlements 41  beyond  the  Yuclulaht"  (Uclue- 
let).— Sproat,  Savage  Life,  303,  1868. 

Quiscat.  The  name  of  a  chief  of  the 
lower  Tawakoni  village,  and  of  the  village 
itself ,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century. 
The  settlement  was  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
Brazos,  on  a  bluff  or  plateau  above  some 
springs,  not  far  from  modern  Waco,  Texas. 
In  1778,  immediately  after  an  epidemic, 
it  contained  150  warriors,  or  about  750 
people  (Mezieres  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espa- 
fia,  xxvin,  273,  MS.).  In  1779,  Mezieres, 
while  at  the  village,  called  it  the  "first 
village  of  the  Taucanas,  named  that  of 
Quiscat"  (Noticia  de  los  Efectos,  etc., 
Sept.  13, 1779,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia, 
xxvin,  248,  MS.).  Morfi  erroneously  says 
that  this  village  was  one  of  Kichai  and 
Yscani  (Hist.  Tex.,  ca.  1781,  MS.).  The 
name  El  Quiscat  was  applied  to  the  vil- 
lage as  late  as  1795  (Manuel  Mufioz  in 
Lamar  Papers,  Mar.  13, 1795,  MS.).  Chief 
Quiscat  went  to  San  Antonio  with  Mezi- 
eres to  make  peace  with  the  Spaniards, 
apparently  in  1772,  and  remained  there- 
after generally  friendly,  particularly  using 
his  influence  to  aid  the  Spaniards  in  re- 
storing the  apostate  Aranames  to  Espf- 
ritu  Santo  mission,  and  inducing  the 
Tonkawa  to  settle  in  a  permanent  village 
(Vial,  Diario,  1787.  in  ArchivoGen.,  Hist., 
xliii,  MS.).  Pedro  Vial,  when  on  his 
expedition  from  San  Antonio  to  Santa 
Fe,  having  been  severely  injured  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  stayed  three  weeks  at  the 
lodge  of  Chief  "(^uiscate"  to  recover. 
See  Flechazo*.   For  the  name,  cf.  Kishkat, 

given  as  a  Wichita  subtribe.    (h.  e.  b.) 
Guitcat  —  Morfi,  MS.  Hist.  Tex.,  EL  ca.  1781.  Qui»- 
eat  —  Mezieres  (1779),  op.  cit   Quitcatc. — Vial 
(17X7),  op.  cit.    Quisquate.  —  Ibid. 

Quisiyove.  A  Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. 

Luiseyove.—  Futitaneda  as  quoted  by  1 
Coll.  La.,  2d  a.,  n,  255,  1«75  (misprint).  * 
yove— Fontaneda  as  quoted  by  Ternaux  Corn- 
pans,  Voy.,  xx,  22,  ml.  Quiaiyove  —  Fontaneda 
Memoir  (ca.  lWft).  Smith  trans..  19, 18.M. 

Quitacai.  One  of  the  tribes  the  mem- 
bers of  which  accompanied  Domingo  de 
Mendoza  on  his  expedition  from  the  mid- 
dle Rio  Grande  to  the  interior  of  Texas 
in  1683-84.— Mendoza,  Viage  (1683-84), 
MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Mexico,   (n.  e.  b.  ) 


Qa i tamac.  A  ruined  pueblo  of  the  Opata 
about  12  m.  s.  e.  of  Baserac,  on  the  head- 
waters of  Rio  Yaqui,  lat.  30°,  e.  Sonora, 
Mexico. 

Quit-a-mac.— Bandolier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in, 
62.  1890;  IV.  517,  1892. 

Quitoles.  A  tribe  mentioned  by  Cabeza 
de  Vaca  (Smith  trans.,  84, 1851)  as  dwell- 
ing on  the  coast  during  his  sojourn  in 
Texas  in  1527-34.  The  locality  given 
is  indefinite,  and  the  ethnic  relations  of 
the  tribe  can  not  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty, but  they  were  probably  Karanka- 

wan  or  Coahuiltecan.   Cf.  Guimlet. 
ttuitoka.— Cabeza  de  Vaca.  Smith  trans.,  137,1871. 

Qaitovaquita.  The  westernmost  Panago 
village,  situated  on  the  headwaters  of  Rio 
Salado  of  Sonora,  near  the  Arizona-Sonora 
boundary,  Ion.  112°  40/.  Pop.  250  in 
1863,  314  in  1900. 

Quitobaca.— Garces.  Diary  (1775-6),  487,  1900  (here 
confused  with  Bacapa).  Quito  Vaoueta. — 
Browne,  Apache  Country,  291,  1869.  Quotora- 
quita.— Poston  in  Ind.  At!  Rep.  (or  1863,  385,  1864. 

ftuittaub.  A  village  having  some  Pray- 
ing Indians  in  1698,  apparently  in  s.  w. 
Plymouth  co.,  Mass.  It  may  have  been 
subject  to  the  Wampanoag.  See  Rawson 
and  Dan  forth  (1698)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  1st s.,  x,  129,  1809. 

Quiubaco.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  (Doc. 
In£d.,  xvi,  115,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuv,  in  the  region  of  the 
lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in  1598.  Pos- 
sibly an  attempt  at  Shiewibak,  the  native 
name  of  Isleta  pueblo. 

Quiutcanaaha.  An  unidentified  tribe 
mentioned  by  Jesus  Maria  (Relacion, 
Aug.  15,  1691,  folio  112,  MS.)  as  among 
the  "  Tex i as,"  or  allies  of  the  Hasinai  or 
Texas.  He  said  that  they  were  s.  w.  of 
the  Nabedache,  and  named  them  with 
Vidix  (Bidai?),  Toaha,  Cantouhaona, 
Mepavaya,  and  others.  They  evidently 
lived  beween  Trinity  and  San  An- 
tonio i  s.  (H.  E.  B.  ) 

Quivers.    See  Arrow,  Receptacles. 

Qu  i  vi.  An  unidentified  tribe  mentioned 
by  Morfi  in  his  list  of  Texas  tribes  (MS. 
Hist  Tex.,  bk.  n,  ca.  1781) 

Qu i viqu  i n  ta .  A  Tepehuane  pueblo  in  n. 
Jalisco,  Mexico,  38  m.  n.  w.  of  Jesus 
Marfa,  and  about  40  m.  s.  w.  of  Lajas. 
Quiaviquinta.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Oeog.,  281,  1864. 

Quivira  (possibly  a  Spanish  corruption 
of  Kidikvnua,  or  Kirikurus,  the  Wichita 
name  for  themselves,  or  of  Kirikuwh,  the 
Pawnee  name  for  the  Wichita).  An  In- 
dian "province"  of  which  Coronado 
learned  from  an  Indian  of  the  plains, 
evidently  a  Pawnee,  known  as  "The 
Turk,"  while  on  the  Rio  Grande  among 
the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  in  1540-41. 
Quivira  being  reported  as  populous  and  of 
great  wealth,  Coronado  started  with  his 
army,  in  the  spring  of  1541,  to  find  it,  with 
The  Turk  as  a  guide;  but  the  Spaniards 
finding  thev  were  l>eing  misled  by  the 
Indian,  who*  hoped  to  lose  them  on  the 
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it  plains  and  cause  them  to  perish,  The 
irk  was  put  in  irons,  the  main  force  sent 
back  from  the  upper  waters  of  the  Rio 
Colorado  of  Texas,  where  they  then  were, 
and  another  Indian,  Ysopete,  chosen  as 
guide  for  the  rest  of  the  journey  due  n. 
to  Quivira,  of  which  province  he  was  a 
native.  Proceeding  northward  for  about 
thirty  days  with  30  picked  horsemen, 
Coronado  reached  a  river,  which  he  called 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (identified  as  the 
Arkansas),  the  last  of  June,  and  pro- 
ceeded up  its  n.  bank  within  the  present 
Kansas.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Quivira  country.  The  surrounding  region 
was  traversed  during  the  remainder  of 
the  summer,  but  great  disappointment 
met  the  Spaniards  at  the  finding  of  only 
villages  of  grass  lodges  occupied  by  a 
semi-agricultural  tribe,  identified  as  the 
Wichita.  The  Turk  was  strangled  to 
death  as  a  punishment  for  his  deception. 
An  invitation  was  sent  to  the  chief,  Tat- 
arrax,  of  the  neighboring  province  of 
Harahey,  believed  to  have  been  the  Paw- 
nee country,  and  every  effort  was  made 
by  the  Spaniards  to  find  traces  of  the  gold 
in  which  the  region  was  reputed  to 
abound,  but  of  course  without  result. 
The  explorers  returned  to  the  Rio  Grande 
by  a  more  direct  route,  evidently  follow- 
ing, from  the  Arkansas  r.,  what  later 
became  the  Santa  F6  trail.  Coronado 
continued  to  Mexico  with  his  army  in 
1542,  leaving  behind  Fray  Juan  de  Pa- 
dilla,  who  returned  to  Quivira,  but  was 
murdered  by  the  natives  because  he 
planned  to  leave  them  and  minister  to 
another  tribe.  The  name  Quivira  soon 
appeared  on  the  maps  of  the  period,  but 
by  reason  of  the  indefiniteness  of  the 
knowledge  of  its  situation  the  locality 
shifted  from  the  region  of  the  Great 
Plains  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  final  I  v 
settled,  in  the  form  La  Gran  Quivira,  at 
the  ruins  of  the  forgotten  Piro  settle- 
ment of  Tabira,  b.  of  the  Rio  Grande  in 
New  Mexico,  at  which  a  Franciscan  mis- 
sion was  established  in  1629. 

Consult  Bandelier  (1)  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  i,  1883;  in,  v,  1890;  (2)  in 
The  Nation,  Oct.  31  and  Dec.  7,  1889; 
Winship  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896; 
Hodge  (1)  in  B rower,  Harahey,  1899; 
(2)  in  Span.  Expl.  in  the  Southern  U.  S., 
1907;  Mooney  in  Harper's  Mag.,  May, 
1899;  Ritchev  in  Kans.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
vi,  1900;  Dunbar,  ibid.,  x,  1908;  Brower, 
Quivira,  1898.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Afuirir*.  —Coronado  (1M1)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xiv, 
324.  1870.  Ouivira.-Castafieda  (1&96)  misquoted 
in  Am.  iiityg.  8oc.  Trans.,  v,  213,  1874.  Cuybira.— 
Low  <  1582^83,  in  Doc.  Ined.,  XV,  145, 1871.  Gran 
Quivira.-Kino  (ea.  im)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex..  4th 
*..  I,  347.  1856  (confuted  with  Tabira).  Mivera.- 
Pcnnant.  Arctic  Zoology.  8.  1792  (misprint). 
Onivira.-Mota-Padilla.  Hist.  delaConouMa,  161, 
1742  i  misprint),  Quebira,— Doc.  of  1642  in  Smith, 
Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  1. 161-64,  1857.  que  Vlra.— Jara- 
millo  as  quoted  in  Doc.  Ined.,  XIV,  310.  1870. 


Quibira.— Coronado  (1641).  ibid.,  826.  Qulnira  — 
Dcinarcaci6n  y  Division,  etc..  ibid.,  XV.  461. 1871 
(al«o  Quinira).  Quiriba.— Jaramillo  (ea.  15601, 
ibid.,  xiv. 313, 1870 (misprint).  Quiuira.— <iomara 
(1554)  quoted  by  Hakluyt.  Voy.,  ill,  455.  1600); 
(ialvano  (1563)  in  Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub.,  xxx.  227, 


1st  map,  1 

riens.— <iomara.  Hist.  Gen.,  470n,  1606.  Qulve 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  IV,  28.  1854.  Quivica  — 
Hornot,  Anec.  Amfir.,221,  1776.  Quivina.— Dobbs, 
Hudson  Bay.  163.  1714  (misprint).  Quivira.— 
Coronado  (1541)  in  Ternaux -Compans,  Voy.,  IX, 
362.  1KW;  Doc.  inM.,  xiii.  264,  1870.  ttumr*.— 
Morelli,  Faxtl  Novi  Orbis,  23.  1776.  Quivirans.- 
Prinee,  N.  Mex..  166.  1K83  (the  people),  tiuivi- 
rcnies  —  Aleedo,  Die.  Geog..  IV,  389, 1788  (the  peo- 
ple). Qvivira.— Wytfliet,  Hist,  des  Indes,  map, 
114-16,  1605.  Tindan  — Bonilla  H776)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  108.  1889;  Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  174.  18«)  (Quivira  and 
Teton  confused).  Xaqueuria.— (Jalvano  (1563)  in 
Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub.,  xxx,  227,  1862  (apparently 
Axa  and  Quivira). 

Quiyough  ( 1  jjulls.'— Hewitt).  A  village 
of  the  Powhatan  confederacy  in  1608,  on 
the  s.  bank  of  Aquia  cr.,  near  its  mouth, 
in  Stafford  co.,  Va.  (Smith,  1629,  Va.,  I, 
map,  repr.  1819).  The  name  Aquia  is 
derived  therefrom. 

Quizquiz.  A  former  town  on  or  near 
the  Mississippi  r.  in  n.  w.  Miss.  De  Soto 
( 1541 )  found  its  people  at  war  with  those 
of  a  town  called  Alibamo.and  he  assaulted 
the  place  before  crossing  the  Mississippi 
into  the  Quapaw  country. 

Chmca. — Garcilaaso  de  la  Vega,  Fla.,  176,  1723. 
Quizquix. — Gentleman  of  Elvaa  in  Hakluyt  Soc. 
1Mb.,  IX,  89, 1851.  dull  Quia.— Biedma  (1541)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n,  104,  1850. 
Qunahair  ('pleasant  place').  An  in- 
Niska 


village  of  5  old-fashioned 
houses  with  totem-poles  in  front;  situated 
on  a  gravel  fiat  at  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
on  the  s.  bank  of  Nass  r.,  Brit  Col.,  just 
below  the  canyon.  In  1906  the  inhab- 
itants were  about  to  leave  it  and  to  settle 
several  miles  above,  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  canyon.  (o.  t.  k.  ) 

Qunnoune.  See  Canoniau. 
Quoddy.  A  variety  of  large  herring 
found  in  Passamaquoddy  bay,  Me.  From 
the  place  and  ethnic  name  Passama- 
quoddv,  Pe*ktdhnakddi,  according  to 
Gatsetiet  ( Nat.  Geog.  Mag. ,  vm,  23, 1897 ), 
which  signifies 'abundance of  pollock'  in 
the  Passamaquoddy  dialect  The  trun- 
cated form  Quoddy  appears  also  in  place 
nomenclature.  There  are  also  "quoddy 
boats"  in  this  region.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Quoits.  See  Chunkey. 
Quoratean  Family.  A  term  derived  f  rom 
Kworatem,  the  Yurok  name  of  a  small 
area  of  flat  land  at  the  confluence  of  Kla- 
math and  Salmon  rs.,  just  below  the 
mouth  of  the  latter,  n.  w.  Gal.  This 
name,  proposed  bv  Gibbs  ( Schoolcraf t. 
Ind.  Tribes,  m,  422,  1853),  was  adopted 
by  Powell  (7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  100,  1891) 
for  the  linguistic  family  consisting  of  the 
Karok  (q.  v. )  tribe  or  group. 

Quotough.  A  village  situated  in  1608  on 
the  w.  bank  of  Patuxent  r.,  in  Prince 
George  co.,  Md.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I, 
map,  repr.  1819. 
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Qy an.  The  name  of  a  place  at  the  n. 
point  of  Gray's  harbor,  coast  of  Wash- 
ington (Gairdner,  1835,  in  Jour.  Geog. 
8oc.Lond.fxi,  255, 1841).  Unidentified. 

Bababou.    See  Robbiboe. 

Babbit  Assimboin.  A  small  band  of 
Assiniboin  living  in  1829  in  Assiniboia, 
Canada,  w.  of  the  Red  River  band.— 
Henry,  Jour.,  n,  522,  1897. 

Babbit  Lake  Chippewa.  A  Chippewa 
band  on  Rabbit  lake,  Minn. — Washington 
treaty  ( 1863)  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  215, 1873. 

Babbit  itick.  The  flat,  curved  rabbit 
club,  pulshkohu  of  the  Hopi,  often  called 
a  boomerang,  is  not  self-retrieving  like  the 
Australian  weapon,  though  it  shares  the 
aeroplane  nature  of  the  latter;  it  is  simi- 
lar in  form,  but  has  not  the  delicate 
curves  shaped  to  cause  a  return  flight 
Not  all  the  Australian  aeroplane  clubs, 
however,  are  self-retrieving,  a  property 
probably  discovered  through  practise 
with  sailing  clubs.  The  Hopi  rabbit 
stick  is  delivered  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Australian,  and  its  course  after  it  strikes 
the  ground  often  brings  it  to  the  right  or 
left  of  the  thrower  and  nearer  to  him  than 
the  farthest  point  reached  in  its  flight 
It  makes  one  or  more  revolutions  in  its 
flight  toward  a  rabbit,  and  if  it  does  not 
strike  the  animal  directly,  its  rapid  gyra- 
tion when  it  touches  the  ground  makes 
probable  the  hitting  of  any  object  within 
several  feet  So  far  as  is  known  this  is 
the  only  aeroplane  club  used  in  America. 
The  material  is  GambeU's  oak  ( Querent 
gambelii),  and  a  branch  of  the  proper 
curve  is  selected  for  its  manufacture. 
One  end  is  cut  out  to  form  a  handle,  and 
the  club  is  usually  varnished  with  resin 
and  painted  with  an  invariable  design  in 
black,  red,  and  green.  Of  late  vears  a 
rabbit  figure  is  frequently  painted  thereon. 
The  weapon  has  a  religious  significance, 
probably  arising  from  its  use  in  cere- 
monial rabbit  hunts,  and  it  is  the  symbol 
of  the  sacred  dance  personage  named 
Makto,  'hunt' 

The  Gabrieleflos  of  s.  California  used  a 
rabbit  stick  similar  to  that  of  the  Hopi; 
it  was  2  ft  in  length  in  a  straight  line,  1} 
in.  across  at  the  handle,  and  1}  in.  across 
at  the  broadest  part,  with  an  average 
thickness  of  }  in.  It  was  made  of  hard 
wood,  and  ornamented  with  markings 
burnt  in  the  surface. 

See  Fewkes  in  21st  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi- 
xlix,  1903;  Dellenbaugh,  North  Amer- 
icans of  Yesterday,  270, 1901;  Hoffman  in 
Bull.  Kssex  Inst,  xvn,  29,  1885;  Parrv  in 
Proc.  Am.  Asso.  Adv.  8ci.  for  1872,  3*97- 
400.  (w.  h.) 

Babbit  Trap.  A  Cherokee  settlement  in 
upper  Georgia  about  the  time  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  tribe  to  the  W.  in  1839. — Doc. 
of  1799  quoted  hy  Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  144,  1887. 


Raccoon.  A  well-known  quadruped, 
Procyon  lotor,  of  the  Ursidre,  or  bear 
family,  esteemed  alike  for  its  flesh  and 
its  pelt,  which  was  one  of  the  skins  used 
by  the  southern  Indians  for  making  their 
loose  winter  mantles,  or  matchcoata.  The 
first  mention  of  the  name  in  a  recogniz- 
able form,  that  of  arocmin,  was  made  in 
1610,  and  the  second,  in  that  of  arougheun, 
in  1612.  The  animal,  which  is  noctur- 
nal in  its  habits.  Bleeps  in  the  daytime  in 
some  hollow  tree  (the  sweet  gum,  Liquid- 
ambar  slyracifltia,  in  the  S. )  during  the 
successive  climbings  of  which  to  seek  its 
abode  the  sharp  nails  with  which  its 
forepaws  are  provided  leave  longserateh.es 
upon  the  bark.  Such  a  tree  is  hence 
called  by  the  Indians  by  a  name  signify- 
ing 'raccoon  tree.'  It  was  from  such  tree- 
scratching  custom  that  the  animal  re- 
ceived from  the  Virginia  Indians  the 
name  by  which  it  is  universally  known 
to  English-speaking  people,  viz,  arakun, 
an  apocopated  form  of  arcthwhn,  'he 
scratches  with  the  hands.'  The  name  is 
sometimes  applied  in  British  Guiana  to 
the  coatimondi  (Ncuua  fxutca),  and,  along 
with  its  apheretic  form  of  'coon'  (which 
also  is  a  humorous  name  for  a  negro,  and 
in  1844  was  a  nickname  applied  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Whig  party,  that  adopted 
the  raccoon  as  an  emblem),  enters  into 
several  combinations, as, 1  raccoon-berry,' 
the  fruit  of  Podophyllum  palatum  and 
Symphoricarpus  racemosus.  on  which  the 
animal  feeds;  'raccoon  dog,'  a  kind  of 
dog  ( Xyctereutes  jrrocyonoide*)  of  Japan 
and  China,  and  also  a  dog  trained  to  hunt 
raccoons;  'raccoon  grape,'  a  species  of 
grape  (  Kitil  tutuxttii)  of  which  the  ani- 
mal, and  his  relative  the  l>ear,  are  very 
fond;  'raccoon  (or  coon)  oyster,'  a 
small  southern  variety  of  the  mollusk  on 
which  the  animal  subsists  when  vege- 
table food  is  scarce;  'raccoon  perch,' 
the  yellow  perch  {Perm  flaveseem),  the 
dark  bands  upon  the  sides  of  which  bear 
a  remote  resemblance  to  those  of  a  rac- 
coon's tail;  'coon  bear,'  a  large  carni- 
vore of  Tibet,  and  'coon-heel,'  a  name 
in  Connecticut  for  a  long,  slender  ovster. 
In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1844, 
'Coonery'  was  a  derogative  synonvm  for 
Whiggery  or  Whiggism,  meaning  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Whig  party.  The  animal  has 
the  reputation  of  being  very  knowing; 
hence  the  simile  'as  slv  as  a  coon,'  and 
the  metaphor  '  he  is  an  old  coon,'  said  of  a 
person  wno  is  very  shrewd.  Finally,  'to 
coon  '  is  to  creep,  cling  close,  to  creep  aa 
a  coon  along  a  branch;  a  'gone  coon' 
is  a  person  whose  ca*»e  is  hopeless,  and  a 
'coon's  age'  is  a  southern  figurative  ex- 
pression meaning  a  long  time;  while  to 
be  'as  forlorn  as  an  unmated  coon'  is  to 
be  extremely  wretched.        (w.  a.  o.) 

Bace  names.  The  names  given  to  the 
white  man  by  the  various  Indian  tribes 
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exhibit  a  wide  range  of  etymological 
signification,  since  the  newcomers  re- 
ceived appellations  referring  to  their  per- 
sonal appearance,  arrival  in  ships,  arms, 
dress,  and  other  accouterments,  activi- 
ties, merchandise  and  articles  brought 
with  them,  as  iron,  and  fancied  corres- 
pondence to  figures  of  aboriginal  myth 
and  legend.  A  few  tribes  borrowed 
words  to  designate  the  white  man,  prob- 
ably before  they  actually  saw  him.  Some 
others  extended  the  term  at  first  em- 
ployed for  Englishmen  or  Frenchmen 
to  include  all  white  men  with  whom 
they  afterward  had  to  do.  In  the  fol- 
lowing examples  the  native  names  have 
been  simplified  so  far  as  possible. 

Algonquian  names. — Among  the  various 
languages  of  the  Algonquian  stock  a  num- 
ber of  different  terms  lor  white  man  are 
to  be  found.  The  Arapaho  has  niatfia, 
nanagakanet,  nihanalayeche,  etc.  The 
last  signifies  'yellow  hide,'  the  second 
'white-skinned.'  Of  niatha  Moonev 
(14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1020,  1896)  says: 
"The  word  signifies  literally  expert, 
skillful,  or  wise,  and  is  also  the  Arapaho 
name  for  the  spider."  Kroeber  (Trad, 
of  Arapaho,  8,  1902)  says  the  name  is 
given  to  the  character  in  Arapaho  tradi- 
tions corresponding  to  the  Algonquian 
Nanabozho,  Napi,  etc,  and  the  Siouan 
Ishtinike,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
now  "the  ordinary  word  for  white  men 
in  Arapaho  just  as  in  Cheyenne  the 
name  of  the  mythical  character  Vihho, 
has  been  applied  to  the  whites."  (8ee 
a)i*o  Wake,  Nihancan,  the  White  Man, 
Am.  Antiq.,  xxvi,  224-31,  1904. )  In  Sik- 
sika  a  white  man  is  called  napiekxcan, 
in  which  -ekwan  is  a  kind  of  ethnic  suffix 
of  the  person.  As  a  general  term  for 
'white  man'  we  have  the  Chippewa 
icayablshkiuxid,  'one  who  is  white'  (gen- 
erally referring  to  Englishmen  only); 
Miami,  vdbkllokita,  'white skin'  (a white 
man);  equally  common  with  these  terms 
for  whites  in  general  is  misha'  ktaanasiw&g, 
'they  of  the  hairy  chest'  (Win.  Jones, 
inf  n,  1906).  The  "former  Chippewa  term 
corresponds  with  the  Cree  wapistisiw 
and  relate*  1  words  in  cognate  dialects. 
The  Delaware  uvapsil,  'white  person,' 
signifies  literally  'he  is  white/  Dela- 
ware also  has  for  'European'  schvxm- 
narh,  'person  from  the  salt  (sea).'  The 
Chippewa  term  for  'Englishman,' shaga- 
nash,  has  been  extended  to  mean  '  white 
man,'  just  as  has  also  the  Micmac  word 
for  '  Frenchman,'  wenooch,  Penobscot 
awenoch,  Abnaki  awanoch,  cognate  with 
such  other  Algonquian  terms  tor  'white 
man  '  as  the  Narraganset  awaunagus,  Scat- 
ieook  tranux,  Pequot-Mohegan  iconmix, 
Passamaquoddy  tcenoch,  etc.,  primarily 
derived  from  auxin,  'who,'  'somebody,' 
the  European  being  looked  upon  as 
'somebody  coming.' 


Athapascan  names. — According  to  Mor- 
ice  (Anthropos,  i,  236,  1906),  the  West- 
ern Dene  call  the  whites  neto,  and  the 
French  su-neto,  i.  e.  'the  true  white 
men.'  The  Navaho  term  for  whites  is 
Belaaana,  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish 
word  Americano. 

Eskimo  names. — The  representative  Es- 
kimo term  for  '  white  man '  is  kablunak, 
according  to  Rink  (Am.  Anthr.,  xi,  181- 
87,  1898),  a  corruption  by  Europeans  of 
keydlunak,  'wolf,'  preserved  in  this  sense 
only  in  the  Eskimo  language  of  the  far 
west,  the  name  having  been  given  with 
reference  to  the  myth  of  "the  girl  and 
the  dogs."  Another  etymology  derives 
the  word  from  the  root  qauk,  'daylight,' 
'white  day,'  so  that  it  ultimately  signi- 
fies 4 1  niving  very  light  skin.'  Petitot 
favors  a  derivation  which  indicates  the 
European  fashion  of  "wearing  a  cap  or 
hat  covering  their  foreheads  down  to  the 
eyebrows  (kablut)."  In  the  secret  lan- 
guage of  the  Central  Eskimo  medicine- 
men (Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist., 
xv,  35,  1901 )  the  word  for  'European'  is 
kidlatet,  evidently  a  derivative  of  kidlak, 
the  secret  term  for  'iron.'  When  the 
crew  of  the  Plover  reached  Pt  Barrow 
(Richardson,  Polar  Reg.,  300, 1861),  they 
were  termed  by  the  Eskimo  sluikenatan- 
agmeun,  *  people  from  under  the  sun,' 
and  emakhtin,  'seamen,'  but  commonly 
neliuangmeun,  'unknown  people.'  The 
Greenland  Eskimo  called  the  Danes  ukis- 
sut,  *  winterers.' 

Iroquoian  names. — The  Cherokee,  ac- 
cording to  Mooney,  call  the  white  man 
yufltvunega,  from  yufltei  'person,'  and 
unega  'white.'  Cuoq  (Lex.  Iroq.,  112, 
18S2)  gives  for  'white  man,'  kihnara- 
ken,  *  my  skin  is  white,'  from  keraken 
'1  am  white,'  and  ohna  'skin.'  Another 
Iroquoian  term  is  asseroni,  'he  makes 
axes,'  the  name  applied  by  the  Iroquois 
to  the  first  Dutch  colonists,  and  in  Can- 
ada, in  the  form  onseronni,  to  the  French. 
Other  Iroquoian  names  now  or  formerly 
in  use  are:  Wyandot  or  Caughnawaga 
tulhaesaga,  said  to  mean  'morning-light 
people,'  and  ashalecoa,  or  aAsaricoi,  said 
to  mean  'big  knife';  Huron  agnonha, 
'  Frenchman. 

Kiovxm  names. — A  Kiowa  term  for '  white 
men'  is  bedalpago,  'hairy  mouths,'  from 
bedal  'lip,'  pa  'downy  hair,'  and  go 
tribal  terminal.  Another  is  ta-  ka-i,  'ears 
sticking  out,'  which,  according  to  Mooney 
(14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1091,  1896)  applies 
to  the  ears  of  a  white  "as  compared 
with  the  Indian's,  which  are  partly  con- 
cealed by  his  long  hair."  It  is  also  the 
Kiowa  name  for  a  mule  or  a  donkey. 
Another  term  is  haflpogo,  'trappers,' 
because  some  of  the  first  whites  known  to 
them  were  American  trappers  (Mooney, 
17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  397,  1898).  Still 
other  names  in  use  among  the  Kiowa 
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for  white  men,  according  to  Mooney,  are 
ganofiko,  'growlers/  in  allusion  to  their 
rougher  voices;  gaftlonto,  'cap wearers,' 
and  boyoflko,  'blonds.'  The  word  bedal- 
pagoj  while  designating  whites  in  general, 
applies  more  particularly  to  Americans, 
who  are  also  Known  as  to-taka-i,  'cold 
whites,'  that  is,  northern  white  men,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Mexicans  to  thes. 
The  Texans  are  distinguished  as  TehbY- 
nego,  from  the  Spanish  Tqano. 

Kitunahan  names. — The  Kutenai  call  a 
white  man  suyapi,  a  term  identical  with 
sueapo,  given  by  Parker  (Jour.,  881, 
1840)  as  the  Nez  Perc6  word  for  'Ameri- 
can.' Another  Kutenai  term  is  nutlukene, 
'stranger. '  A  third  ex  pression,  kamnuqtlo 
aktsmakinikj  'white  man,'  is  probably  a 
translation  of  the  English  term. 

Maidu  name.—  According  to  Gatschet 
the  term  for  white  man  is  aaHni,  i.  e. 
'ghosts,'  'spirits'. 

Shostionean  name*. — In  Shoshoni  and 
Comanche  the  word  for  'white  man'  is 
taivo;  in  Paiuteand  Bannock,  iavibo.  This, 
as  Mooney  ( 14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1056, 1896) 
has  pointed  out,  seems  to  be  derived  from 
tabi,  'the  sun.'  The  Washo  name  for 
'white  man,'  tabaa,  may  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  neighboring  Paviotso. 
The  idea  of  sun  men,  or  easterners,  is  met 
with  elsewhere,  as  among  the  Hopi  of 
Shoshonean  stock. 

Siotian  name*. — Long  (Exped.  Rocky 
Mts.,  ii,  lxxx,  1823)  gives  the  name  for 
'white  man'  in  Oto  as  mazonkka,  'iron- 
makers,'  and  the  Omaha  name  as  ivahta, 
'  makers.'  A  vocabulary  of  about  1819  has 
Omaha  wahe,  Hidatsa  wa&hi,  i.  e.  ma*i. 
More  modern  vocabularies  and  dictiona- 
ries give  the  following  Siouan  words  for 
*  white  man ' :  Dakota,  vxishechu;  Mandan, 
vnta*hi;  Aeeimboxn,  vxih*heechoofl.  These 
and  related  words signifv  'rich  peonle,'  or 
perhaps  'generous  people.'  The  Hidatsa 
term  (Matthews,  Hidatsa  Ind.,  183,  1877) 
for  'white'  (American)  is  maeUihateki, 
or  maet*iictia,  i.  e.  'long  or  big  knife.' 

Skittagetan  name*. — The  Skidegate  dia- 
lect of  Haida  has  for  'white  man'  kelga- 
daa,  'man  white,'  and  yet*-haidagai,  'iron 
people,'  the  latter  being  the  usual  term. 

Wakashan  name*. — The  Nootka  word 
for  'white  man'  or  'European,'  mama- 
tine,  signifies  really  '  house  adrift  on  wa- 
ter,' in  reference  to  the  ships  of  the  new- 
comers. The  word  in  the  Clayoquot  dia- 
lect is  mamatle. 

The  examples  cited  show  the  variety 
existing  in  the  names  for  '  white  man ' 
among  the  linguistic  stocks  n.  of  Mexico 
and  the  interesting  ways  in  which  such 
appellations  have  been  made  np  from 
peculiarities  of  a  physical,  mental,  or 
social  character. 

Yuchi  name. — The  Yuchi  term  for 
white  man  (American)  is  kuy&xka,  from 
ku  'man,'  vnaxka  'white'  (Gatschet). 


Muskhogean  name. — The  Choctaw  term 
for  white  man  is  naflhullo. 

American*. — The  American,  or  inhabi- 
tant of  the  English  colonies  in  what  is  now 
the  United  States,  received  from  the  In- 
dians during  and  after  the  wars  which 
preceded  and  followed  the  Revolution, 
names  which  distinguished  him  from  the 
Frenchman  and  the  Englishman.  Prob- 
ably from  the  swords  oi  the  soldiery  sev- 
eral tribes  designated  Americans  as  'big 
knives,'  or '  long  knives.'  This  isthe  signi- 
fication of  the  Chippewa  and  Xi  pissing 
chlmokoman,  from  Rechimd konum,  'great 
knife,'  Cree  kitchimokkuman,  Delaware 
m1  chonsikan, '  big  knife'  (i.e.,  Virginian), 
and  cognate  terms  in  some  of  the  Algon- 
quian  dialects.  In  Menominee  is  found 
mokuman  {mo' koman,  'knife');  in  Wyan- 
dot (1819),  saraumiqh;  in  Shawnee,  shi- 
manls',  'big knife';  in  Oto  (1823),  mahe- 
hunjeh;  in  Omaha  (1823),  malihetunguh ; 
in  Dakota  ( 1823),  menaha*hah;  in  Hidatsa 
(1823),  manceechleet.  These,  like  the 
Yankton  minahanska  and  Teton  miln- 
haji*ka,  signify  'long  or  big  knife.'  In 
1871  Roehrig  gave  tne  Dakota  word  for 
'American'  as  ixangtanka,  'big  knife.' 
The  Siksika  term  omak  kistoapihcan  signi- 
fies 'big-knife person';  ommakistowanhm 
about  the  same  meaning.  The  promi- 
nence of  Boston  in  the  early  history  of  the 
United  States  led  to  its  name  being  used 
for  'American'  on  both  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  coast  The  Micmae  to-day 
call  the  United  States  Bostrton,  and  ah 
American  Bostoonkamtath ;  the  Nipissing 
Bottom,  the  Canadian  Abnaki  Bastoui, 
and  the  Mohawk  Iroquois  Wastonronon, 
signify  not  merely  the  inhabitants  of  Bos- 
ton, but  the  New  Englandersor  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  general.  The 
share  of  the  men  in  Boston  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Oregon  country  is  retailed  by 
the  term  Boston,  which  in  the  Chinook 
jargon  designates  '  American.'  From  the 
jargon  this  word  passed  into  a  number  of 
the  languages  of  the  Pacific  coast  region: 
Klamath,  Bonhtin;  Kutenai,  Botien;  D£ne" 
(Carrier)  Boston.  The  eastern  Den£ 
name  is  BeMcorh-o' -tinne,  'people  of  the 
big  knives.'  The  Navaho  have  adopted 
Pelikano,  or  Melikano,  from  the  Spanish 
'Americano.'  The  Hopi  name  is  Melly- 
caumo  (Bourke,  Moquis  of  Arizona,  317, 
1884),  out  among  themselves  they  use 
the  term  Pahana,  'eastern  water  people.' 
The  Zufii  call  Americans  Melikanakwe 
(Cushing,  in  Millstone,  x,  100,  June  1885). 
The  Cherokee  called  Americans  Aniu-at- 
sini, '  Virginians,'  from  Wateini  'Virginia' 
(Mooney). 

Enqliih. — One  of  the  earliest  terms  for 
'Englishman'  is  the  Natick  waxdaeone, 
'coat  man,'  'he  who  wears  clothing.' 
Others,  the  Pequot,  uaunnux,  'somebody 
coming. "  the  terra  used  also  for  '  French- 
man' in  several  eastern  Algonquian  dia- 
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lects;  and  the  Narraganset  chauquaquock, 
'knife  men.'  In  the  latter  language 
Roger  Williams  cites  Englishmannuck, 
and  the  form  Englishmanwg,  both  plurals, 
as  also  in  use.  The  modern  Canadian 
Abnaki  has  Iglizmon.  A  Shawnee  vocab- 
ulary of  1819  (Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  8oc., 
i,  290,  1820)  has  Englushmanake.  To  an- 
other group  belong  the  Micmac  A  glcueaoo, 
the  Abnaki  Anglis,  the  Nipissing  Aga- 
ne*ha,  the  Prairie  Cree  Akaydshc,  the 
Chippewa  Shaganash  (which  possibly 
is  connected  with  'spearman'  or  the 
'contemptible  spearman'— Wm.  Jones, 
inf'n,  1906),  the  Ottawa  Saganash,  the 
Cree  Akaias,  etc.,  all  of  which  are 
thought  to  be  corruptions  of  the  French 
'Anglais'  or  'les  Anglais.'  The  older 
forms  of  these  words,  as  the  Miwisauga 
(1801)  Zaganasta,  the  Montagnais  (1800) 
.  AgaUshou,  the  Micmac  (1800)  Angal- 
theeau,  Nascapee  Naggaletliou,  and  the 
Nipissing  Angalctha,  seem  to  justify 
this  belief,  although  it  is  possible 
some  of  these  words  may  have  been  cor- 
rupted from  'English'  instead  of  from 
'Anglais.'  The  Abnaki  corruption  of 
*  Englishman'  was  Jglimon  (Maurault, 
Abenakis,  vii,  1866),  Delaware  Jngel- 
ishman.  Long  (Exped.  Rocky  Mts., 
1823)  gives  for  'British'  in  Oto  ragar- 
rashing,  and  in  Omaha  mk (mash, .both 
loan  words  from  the  Algonquian.  In 
the  language  of  the  Siksika  'English- 
man' is  nilapiapikvxm,  'real  white  man.' 
The  Canadian  Mohawk  of  Lake  of  Two 
Mountains,  Quebec,  call  an  'Englishman' 
tiorhemaka,  'inhabitant  of  the  east.' 
Long,  early  in  the  century,  gave  for  'Brit- 
ish '  in  Hidatsa  bwheiUochrcsha,  which  he 
interprets  as  meaning  'the  men  who 
bring  black  cloth.'  In  the  Chinook  jar- 
gon the  word  for  '  English'  is  Kintohautsh, 
and  for  'Englishmen'  Kintihautahman, 
from  'King  George,'  the  reigning  mon- 
arch at  the  period  in  which  the  jargon 
arose.  From  the  jargon  these  terms  have 
passed  into  a  number  of  the  languages  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  region:  Klamath,  Sking 
dnhudsh  or  Kinp  Dshutch;  Kutenai,  Skin- 
djatsh,  'Canadian,'  'Englishman.'  The 
western  Dcntf,  according  toMorice  (An- 
thropos,  i,  236-7,  1906)  call  the  English 
mgorna:,  an  Algonquian  loan-word;  the 
eastern  Den6  term  them  Ix-o'tinne,  'in- 
habitants of  the  rocks.'  In  Creek  (of 
the  Muskhogean  stock)  Gatschet  cites 
for  Englishmen  mikfllsi,  '  subjects  of  the 
great  king,'  with  which  goes  Choctaw 
and  Chicasaw  minkllisi. 

Scotch. — According  to Cuoq  (Lex.  Iroq., 
166,  1882),  the  Mohawk  of  Lake  of  Two 
Mountains,  Quebec,  called  the  first 
Scotchmen  (settlers)  with  whom  they 
came  into  contact  keniaherc,  in  reference  to 
their  headdress,  'Tarn  O' Shan ter,'  which 
reminded  them  of  a  cow-dropping  (ota). 
Wilson  (Ojebway  Lang.,  343,  1874)  gives 


Scotchmun  as  the  term  in  Canadian  Chip- 
pewa. Another  Chippewa  name  is  Oi/itr 
otoivew,  'he  who  speaks  differently.' 
Rand  gives  in  Micmac  Skdjemen. 

French. — The  Algonquian  languages  in 
particular  furnish  several  special  words 
tor  'Frenchman,'  individuals  of  that 
nationality  having  come  into  very  close 
contact  with  many  of  the  tribes  of  this 
stock,  as  settlers,  coureurs  des  bois,  and 
hunters  and  trappers,  often  having  Indian 
wives  and  becoming  members  of  aborigi- 
nal communities.  The  Micmac  term  was 
wenjooch  (in  composition  wenjoo),  applied 
to  white  men,  sometimes  even  to  the 
English,  but  originally  and  specifically  to 
the  Frenchman  and  signifying  'somebody 
coming.'  That  this  was  its  original  sig- 
nification the  related  eastern  Algonquian 
words  for 'white  man'  indicate,  as  the 
Penobscot  awenoch,  the  Pequot  wanujr, 
the  Passamaquoddy  wenoch,  etc.  Another 
Algonquian  term  for  Frenchman  is  the 
Cree  wemistikojiw,  Chippewa  wemlttgoshl, 
'people  of  the  wooden  canoes,'  probably 
akin  to  the  Fox  wamtftiaoirtdt*,  «one 
who  is  identified  with  something 
wooden,'  probably  referring  to  something 
about  clothing  or  implements.  The  Fox 
name  for  a  Frenchman  is  immtlfgoshl* 
(Wm.  Jones,  inf'n,  1906);  Menominee, 
wameqtikogiu;  Missisauga,  wamitigushi,  etc. 
Lahontan  translated  the  old  Algonkin 
mitiigouchiotwk,  'builders  of  vessels' 
which  Trumbull  (Trans.  Am.  Philol. 
Assn.,  154,  1871)  considered  incorrect, 
though  he  saw  in  it  a  reference  to  the 
'wooden  boats'  of  the  French,  miligo 
meaning  'wooden.'  An  aged  Missisauga 
woman  related  (Chamberlain,  Lang,  of 
Mississagas,  60,  1892)  that  the  word 
referred  to  the  boxes  carried  by  the 
early  French  traders,  but  this  may  have 
been  merely  a  folk  etymology  suggested 
bv  mitigwath,  'trunk,'  'valise.'  The 
Siksika  word  for  '  Frenchman '  is  nit*ap- 
pektcan.  A  Shawnee  vocabulary  of  1819 
gives  Tola,  and  Cotton's  old  Massac huset 
vocabulary  has  the  plural  form  Punach- 
monog,  evidently  taken  from  the  English 
'Frenchman.'  The  Abnaki  corruption 
of  '  Frenchman '  was  Pelajemon  ( Mau- 
rault, Abenakis,  viii,  1866).  An  Hidatsa 
name  is  masik'ti^  'true  white.'  The 
Hasinai  of  Texas,  according  to  Bolton, 
called  the  French  Cano»;  in  allusion  to 
this  fact  the  Spaniards  named  an  Arkokisa 
partisan  of  the  French,  Canos. 

The  Mohawk  of  Lake  of  Two  Moun- 
tains, Quebec,  call  a  Frenchman  onseronni, 
which  Cuoq  (Lex.  Iroq.,  69,  1882)  inter- 
prets as  'maker  of  hatchets.'  from  konnis 
*I  make,'  and  osera  'hatchet.'  This  is 
the  same  name  as  aseronni,  the  appella- 
tion conferred  on  the  first  Dutch  colonists 
of  New  York  by  the  Iroquois,  and  appar- 
ently a  more  or  less  general  term  for 
'  white  man.' 
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The  term  in  Chinook  jargon  for  French- 
is  I'amiuks,  which  Hale  (Chinook 
Jarg.,  49,  1890)  derives  from  'Francais' 
with  the  Chinook  plural  suffix  uks.  It 
has  been  used  to  signify  also  'foreigners,' 
and  has  passed  into  several  Indian  lan- 

§uages  of  the  Pacific  Coast  region,  e.  g., 
!ie  Klamath  Pash/tyuks.  The  Kutenai 
call  a  Frenchman  notlukene,  'foreigner,' 
'stranger.'  According  to  Grossman 
(Smithson.  Rep.  1871, 412,  1873)  the  Pima 
called  a  Frenchman  jtarlegick  (plural, 
paparlmck),  from  pa«V  (Spanish,  padre)% 
'priest.'  The  Athapascan  Takulli  call 
a  Frenchman  neto  or  tuido. 

German.—  Some  of  the  Indian  tongues 
have  special  words  for  'German.'  The 
Chippewa  term  is  Anima,  a  modification 
of  the  French  Allemand,  introduced  by 
traders  or  missionaries.  Baraga  (Otchip- 
we  Did,  pt.  2,  36,  1880),  says:  "The 
Indians  also  call  a  Gentian  'Detchman,' 
a  corruption  of  '  Dutchman,'  as  the  Ger- 
mans are  improperly  called  in  some  parts 
of  this  country.  From  the  French  comes 
also  the  Micmac  Alma.  The  Sauk  and 
Fox  have  TTwhio,  from  « Dutch.'  In  Kla- 
math the  term  for  'German'  isDetchmal, 
while  in  the  Modoc  dialect  of  the  Lutua- 
mian  stock  the  name  applied  to  the  Ger- 
man settler  is  m  u  n  i  tch  ulefa  gitko,  '  th  ickset 
fellow'  (Gatsehet,  Klamath  Inds.,  n, 
1890).  Mooney(  Myths  of  Cherokee,  141, 
1902)  mentions  a  noted  Cherokee  chief 
about  1830  who  was  named  Tahchee,  or 
'Dutch.'  He  gives  the  plural  Cherokee 
name  as  AnUfitti  (Cherokee  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  EL,  1887).  A  Black  foot  wonl  for 
'German'  is  kidap/tekwm.  The  Creek 
name  for  a  German,  according  to  Adair 
(Am.  Inds.,  66,  1775),  was  yah  yah  algeh, 
'those  whose  talk  wasiaja,''  TheChieka- 
saw  name  was  ki*h  kuh  tara kshe  (ibid.,  7). 

Sjmnish. — The  contact  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  Southern  states  with  Spanish 
explorers,  settlers,  and  colonizers  gave  rise 
to  several  names  for  them.  The  Algon- 
quian  dialects  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
E.  have  taken  their  words  for  Spaniard 
from  the  English  or  French:  Ni pissing 
Espaniio,  from  the  French  Espagnol,  as 
also  the  Chippewa  F^hnayo  and  the  Sik- 
sika  Spiohran,  or  Spioku inn,  'Mexican,1 
'Spaniard.'  The  Sauk  and  Foxes  have 
A'payo'a  for  Spaniard,  and  Mdh1koa  for 
Mexican.  The  Cherokee  term  for  Span- 
iard is  Askvani,  derived  from  the  Spanish 
Espafiol,  to  which  was  added  the  tribal 
prefix  ant,  makinir  Anitkirnni,  'Spaniards.' 
The  Arkokisa  called  the  Spaniards  Yegm. 
The  Klamath  havctfpamo/Avii,  from  Espa- 
fiol, with  the  Indian  suttix.  The  Mohawk 
of  Lake  of  Two  Mountains,  Quelle,  use 
Eskwatiior,  from  the  French  Espagnol. 
For  Mexicans  of  various  districts  the 
Indians  along  the  border  have  developed 
special  terms:  Kiowa  d-ta-ka-i,  literally 


'timber  Mexicans,'  applied  to  inhabi- 
tants of  Tamaulipas;  do  kafli-ta' ka~i, '  bark 
Mexicans,'  inhabitants  of  Santa  Rosa 
mts.;  kothtrika-i,  'mountain  whites,' 
used  for  New  Mexicans  and  sometimes 
generally  for  Mexicans;  t*oil-td ka-i, '  light' 
haired  Mexicans' ;  tso-ta'ka-i,  'rock  white 
men,'  Mexicans  about  Silver  City,  N. 
Mex. ;  pa-edal-td ka-i,  'great-river  whites,' 
Mexicans  of  the  Rio  Grande,  etc.  (Mooney 
in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  436,  1898).  The 
Navaho  term  for  Mexicans  is  naakai, 
'white  foreigners'  and  for  Spaniards, 
naakai-diyim,  'holy  white  foreigners.' 
The  Olamentke  of  California  called  the 
Spaniards  by  the  name,  Olingo,  that  they 
applied  to  the  Aleut  brought  thither  by 
the  Russians,  which  seems  to  be  the 
same  word,  UUenrgo,  as  that  which  they 
applied  to  themselves  as  Indians.  The 
Russians  they  call  by  another  term,  lev- 
uyume.  The  Mohave  Indians  call  a  Mex- 
ican or  a  Spaniard  haiko  iahana,  'long 
white  man,'  while  the  Zufii,  who  received 
their  first  knowledge  of  the  white  man 
in  the  person  of  the  early  Spanish  ex- 
plorers from  Mexico,  call  the  Mexicans 
tvpolo-kwe,  '  mustached  people.'  The  old 
Tonkawa  term  for  a  Mexican  is  toptcho, 
the  newer  one  kanu*h&-akon. 

Negro. — Among  certain  Indian  tribes 
the  name  of  the  negro  signifies  simply 
'  black  flesh. '  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Chippewa  ma' kadduHyas,  the  Cree  kaskiie 
wiyus%  etc.  The  Delaware  netcalenk  signi- 
fies 'black  face.'  8ome  others  designate 
him  as  'black  man,'  which  is  the  sense 
of  the  Nipissing  makateurinini,  the  Yuchi 
kuisiti,  etc.  '  Black  Indian '  is  the  meaning 
of  the  Kutenai  kamkokohttl  aktsemakinek, 
the  latter  term  signifying  'Indian'  as  dis- 
tinguished from  'man, '(Mat,  and  kitonaqa, 
'  Kutenai.'  The  Delaware  nesgeml  Irnape 
has  a  similar  signification.  Sometimes 
the  word  for  'black '  alone  is  used,  as  the 
Kutenai  kamkokokotl,  etc.  With  several 
tribes  'black  white  man,'  or,  in  some 
cases,  'black  foreigners,'  is  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  term  for  negro,  as  the  Mohave 
v  aiko  hcanil  and  the  Comanche  duqtaivo, 
from  duq,  black,  and  taivo,  'white man'  or 
'foreigner';  also  the  Siksika  xikmpikwan, 
napikuan  signifying  'white  man ' ;  and  the 
Kiowa  koflkydofl-k'ia,  'man  with  black  on, 
or  incorporated  into,  him.'  The  Narra- 
gansetoi  Roger  Williams's  time  "called  a 
blackamoor  tuckauttarvne,  a  coal-black 
man,  for  xucki  is  black  and  tvautacone  one 
that  wears  clothes";  according  to  Trum- 
bull ( Natick  Diet.,  226)  mcki means  'dark- 
colored,'  not  'black,'  and  Wautacone  was 
one  of  the  names  by  which  an  English- 
man was  designated;  hence,  'black  Eng- 
lishman' might  Ite  a  fair  rendering  of 
the  word.  Analogous  is  the  Menominee 
word  for  negro,  opium  wameqtikosiu, 
'black  French  man.'    According  to  Gat- 
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whet  the  Kiowa  Apache  word  for  negro, 
lizhena,  means 1  buffalo-black-haired.'  In 
Klamath  mtiha,  applied  to  the  negro, 
signifies  'servant,'  and  the  Timucua 
atemtmachu  means  'his  black  slave.'  The 
Klamath  have  besides  adopted  from  the 
whites  the  term  nigga,  from  which  is  de- 
rived niggalam  shaamoksh,  the  term  for 
monkey,  meaning  literally  •  negro's  kins- 
man.' 

Dutch.—  The  Iroquoian  tribes  of  New 
York  called  a  Dutchman  aseronni,  a  term 
identical  with  onutronni,  by  which  the 
Mohawk  of  Lake  of  Two  Mountains,  Que- 
bec, designate  a  Frenchman  to-day.  Its 
literal  signification  seems  to  be  'maker 
of  hatchets. '  The  Iroquois  used  the  word 
as  an  adjective  to  designate  several  t  hings, 
as  ooskah  asseroni,  'flax,'  in  Onondaga, 
literally,  1  Dutchman's  thread ' ;  <maheta 
a**enmt,  'peas,'  literally,  'Dutch  beans' 
(Beauchamp  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  xv, 
96,  98,  1902).  The  Delawares  of  New 
Jersey  called  the  Dutch  by  a  name  spelled 
by  th  e  earl  y  writers  suxinnekim.  W  ithout 
the  English  s  this  is  evidently  identical 
with  the  Delaware  8cltv>onnachquin> 
white  people,'  literally,  'people  from 
the  salt  sea  (mAmou),'  a  term  used  to 
designate  Europeans  m  general. 

Chinaman. — Some  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
through  the  actual  presence  among  them 
of  the  Oriental,  others  by  indirection 
only,  have  come  to  have  special  names  for 
the  Chinaman.  The  Kutenai,  who  know 
him  from  actual  observation,  call  the 
Chinaman  gookilam,  the  chief  component 
of  which  \8aqkoktlam,  '  hair,'  in  reference 
to  his  queue.  The  Chinook  jargon  has 
adopted  the  English  word.  The  Siksika 
name  is  apotsepista.  The  Kiowa  name 
signifies  '  yellow  man.'         (a.  p.  c.) 

Racket   See  Ball  play,  Games. 

Rahasalali  ('oak  wood').  A  Tara- 
humare  rancheria  near  Palanquo,  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico.— Lumholtz,  infn,  1894. 

Rahaughcoon.    See  Raccoon. 

Rahon.  An  important  Yaqui  settle- 
ment on  the  n.  bank  of  the  lower  Rio 
Yaqui,  s.  w.  Sonora,  Mexico.  Escudero 
estimated  its  population  at  6,000  in  1849, 
but  its  present  number  is  not  known. 
Asuncion  de  Raunv— Orosco  y  Rerra,  Oeog.,  855, 
18tvl.  Kacum.— Ewcudero.  Not.  Son.  y  Sin..  100, 
1*49.  Rabum.-Vclasco  (1850)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft. Nat.  Races,  I.  €08,  1882.  Raan.-Muhlen- 
pfordt.  Ibid. 

Rahway.    See  Rochavcay. 

Raiabd  ('the  slope,'  or  'the  hillock'). 
The  name  of  several  distinct  rancherias 
of  the  Tarahumare  not  far  from  Noroga- 
chic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico.— Lumholtz, 
infn,  1894. 

Rain-in-the-Face.  A  noted  Sioux  war- 
rior and  chief,  born  near  the  forks  of 
Cheyenne  r.,  N.  Dak.,  about  1835,  died 
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at  Standing  Rock  res.,  in  the  game  state, 
Sept.  14,  1905.  He  was  a  full-blood 
Hunkpapa,  one  of  a  family  of  six  broth- 
ers, one  of  whom  was  known  as  Iron 
H  orse.  Shortly  before  his  death,  he  said : 
"My  father  was  not  a  chief;  my  grand- 
father was  not  a  chief,  but  a  good  hunter 
and  a  feast-maker.  On  my  mother's  side 
I  had  some  noted  ancestors,  but  they 
left  me  no  chieftainship.  1  had  to  work 
for  my  reputation  "  (Eastman  in  Outlook, 
Oct.  27, 1906).  He  received  his  common 
name  as  the  result  of  a  personal  encounter, 
when  about  10  years  of  age,  with  a  Chey- 
enne boy,  whom  he  worsted;  he  received 
several  blows  in  the  face,  however,  caus- 
ing it  to  be  spattered  with  blood  and 
streaked  where  the  paint  had  been  washed 
away.  When  a  young  man,  he  joined  a 
war-party  against  the  Gros  Ventres,  some 
of  whose  horses  they  stole,  but  the  Sioux 
party  was  overtaken  and  had  to  fight  for 
their  lives.  Rain-in-the-Face  had  his 
face  painted  to  represent  the  sun  when 
half  covered  with  darkness — half  black 
and  half  red.  Fighting  all  day  in  the 
rain,  his  face  became  partly  washed  and 
streaked  with  red  and  black,  so  again  he 
was  named  Rain-in-the-Face.  He  had 
been  many  times  on  the  warpath,  but 
his  first  important  experience  as  a  war- 
rior was  in  the  attack  on  the  troops  near 
Ft  Phil  Kearny,  Wyo.,  in  Dec.  1866,  in 
which  Capt.  Fetterman  and  his  entire 
command  of  80  men  were  killed.  He 
participated  also  in  a  fight,  two  years 
later,  near  FtTotten,  Dak.,  in  which  he 
and  his  horse  were  wounded.  About 
three  years  before  the  Custer  massacre  in 
1876,  Rain-in-the-Face  was  accused  of 
killing  a  surgeon  and  a  trader  of  Gen. 
Stanley's  expedition,  for  which  he  was 
arrested  by  Col.  Thomas  Custer.  Having 
confessed  nis  guilt,  he  was  imprisoned  for 
a  time,  but  was  allowed  by  his  guard  to 
escape  and  joined  Sitting  Bull's  band  of 
hostiles  in  the  spring  ol  1874,  declaring 
that  he  would  "cut  the  heart  out  of  Tom 
Custer  and  eat  it."  Rain-in-the-Face  was 
a  leading  participant  in  the  Little  Bighorn 
fight,  and  although  it  has  frequently 
been  stated  that  he  personally  killed  Gen. 
Custer,  this  is  now  generally  doubted,  and 
was  denied  by  him.  From  wounds  re- 
ceived in  this  battle  he  was  permanently 
lamed,  yet  he  followed  Sitting  Bull  into 
Canada,  where  he  remained  until  1880, 
when  most  of  the  fugitives  surrendered  to 
Gen.  Miles  at  Ft  Keogh,  Mont.  He  had 
seven  wives,  few  of  whom  lived  long  or 
happily  with  him;  the  last  wife  was  found 
in  his  tipi  with  her  throat  cut. 

Ramah.  An  Eskimo  mission  estab- 
lished on  the  e.  coast  of  Labrador  by  the 
Moravians  in  1871.— Thompson,  Mora- 
vian, Miss.,  230,  1890. 
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Ramcock.  The  village  of  the  Rancocas, 
on  Rancocas  cr.,  N.  J.,  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury. 

Ranicock. — Km  'I  in  (ra.  1648)  quoted  by  Proud, 
Penn..  I,  113,  1797.  Rancokeakill.— Newcastle 
conf.  (1675)  in  N.  Y.  Dor.  Col.  Hist.,  XII,  528,  1877 
y  Rnncokus creek;  kiU=crwk).  Rankokua — Doc. 
of  1674,  ibid.,  ni.223,  1*53  (applied  to  the  hill). 

Ramushonok.  A  Chowanoc  (?)  village 
in  1585,  apjiarently  between  the  Meherrin 
and  Nottoway  re.,  in  Hertford  co.,  N.  C. 
Ramuahonoq.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  ii,  map.  repr. 
1819.  Ramuahouug  —  DeBry,  map,  in  Hawk*,  N. 
0.,  I,  1659. 

Rancheria  Grande.  The  name  applied 
to  a  large  aggregation  of  Indians  who 
lived  during  the  greater  part  of  the  first 
half  of  the  18th  century  near  the  middle 
Brazos  r.,  Texas.  It  was  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  Tonkawan  tribes  of  the 
region,  but  in  origin  it  was  a  curious 
composite.  To  the  Krvipiame,  perhajw 
natives  of  the  region,  there  were  added 
(1)  the  remains  of  numerous  broken- 
down  tribes  from  near  and  even  beyond 
the  Rio  Grande,  who  had  moved  eastward 
and  settled  with  the  Ervipiame  for  de- 
fence and  protection  against  the  Apache, 
and  to  escaj>e  punishment  at  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards  for  damages  done  on  the 
frontier,  and  (2)  many  apostates  from  the 
mission:-  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  San 
Antonio  missions.  Because  of  the  promi- 
nence of  the  Ervipiame  in  the  group,  it 
was  sometimes  called  "Rancheria  Grande 
do  los  Ervipiames."  The  presence  of 
the  apostates  in  the  settlement  made  it 
especially  obnoxious  to  the  missionaries 
(Arch.  Col.  Santa  Cruz  de  Queretaro,  K, 
leg.  19,  doc.  19,  1729,  MS.).  Rancheria 
Grande  is  mentioned  in  the  Spanish 
records  as  early  as  1707,  when  Diego 
Ramon,  captain  at  San  Juan  Bautista,  set 
out  to  punish  it  for  disturbances  at  the 
missions  (Diego  Ram6n,  Diario,  1707, 
MS. ).  It  was  then  said  to  be  on  the  San 
Marcos,  perhaps  the  Colorado.  Again,  in 
1714,  he  recovered  from  it  apostates  from 
the  missions  (Arch.  Col.  Santa  Cruz  de 
Quer^taro,  op.  cit). 

In  1716,  when  Capt  Ram6n  and  Fr. 
Espinosa  passed  through  it,  it  was  2  or  3 
leagues  w.  of  the  Brazos,  above  the  junc- 
tion of  its  t  wo  arms,  and  above  the  mouth 
of  the  San  Xavier,  now  the  San  Gabriel 
and  the  Little  r.  This  would  apparently 
put  the  rancheria  above  Cameron,  in 
Milam  co.  According  to  Ramon  there 
were  more  than  2,000  Indians,  mostly 
gentile  but  some  apostate,  of  various 
tribes,  the  most  important  being  the  Er- 
vipiame. Espinosa  noted  also  Ticman- 
ares,  Mesquites,  Pamayes,  Payaves,  Mes- 
cales,  Cantonaes,  Xaratnes,  ano!  Sijames 
(Ramon,  Derrotere,  149-152,  1716,  MS.; 
Espinosa,  Diario,  entries  from  May  30  to 
June  14,  MS.). 

In  1722  the  mission  of  San  Xavier  de 
Ndxera  was  founded  at  San  Antonio  for 


the  Ervipiame  of  Rancheria  Grande,  and 
their  settlement  became  known  as  the 
Ervipiame  suburb.  Among  those  bap- 
tized there,  the  Ervipiames,  Muruames, 
and  Tic  mam  ares  were  the  most  numer- 
ous. A  Guerjuatida  "  from  Rancheria 
Grande"  was  in  the  list  Other  tribal 
names,  some  of  which  may  represent  inter- 
marriages at  the  missions,  were  Tucara 
(Tawakoni?),  Pamaya,  Pazaguan,  Gabilan, 
and  Cantunal.  Rancheria  Grande  con- 
tinued to  be  mentioned  as  near  San 
Xavier  r.,  and  it  was  four  chiefs  of  the 
Yojuanes,  Maieyes  (unquestionably  Ton- 
kawan tril)es),  Deadozes,  and  Rancheria 
Grande  who  asked  for  the  missions  later 
founded  [ca.  1749)  on  San  Xavier  r. 
(Disjiatch  of  the  Viceroy,  Mar.  26,  1751, 
Lamar  Papers,  MS.).  The  Tonkawa 
tribe  also  offered  to  enter  these  missions, 
and  were  assigned  to  that  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Xavier,  with  the  Yojuanes,  Mav- 
eyes, ami  Ervipiames,  orRancheriaGranue 
Indians,  apart  from  the  Karankawan  and 
the  Bidai-Arkokisa  groups  which  entered 
the  other  two  missions  near  by.  These 
facts,  together  with  the  additional  one 
that  the  Apache  were  enemies  of  the  San 
Xavier  group,  are  only  a  few  of  numerous 
indications  that  Rancheria  Grande  was 
largely  Tonkawan  in  its  affiliation.  The 
Indians  had  dogs  and  horses,  engaged  in 
only  a  little  agriculture,  were  expert 
hunters  and  fighters,  traded  in  skins,  and 
made  rafts  of  skins  and  of  poles  and 
reeds.  (  h.  b.  b.  ) 

Ranchos  (Span.:  Los  Ranchos,  'the 
ranches').  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Taos 
Indians,  about  3  m.  from  Taos  pueblo,  n. 
N.  Mex.,  which  in  1854  had  become  a 
Mexicanized  town. — Lane  in  Schoolcraft 
Ind.  Tribes,  v,  689,  1855.  It  is  now 
known  as  Ranch»>s  de  Taos. 

Rancocaa.  A  division  of  the  Delaware* 
formerly  living  on  the  e.  bank  of  Dela- 
ware r.,  in  the  present  Burlington  co., 
N.J.  Their  village  was  Ramcock.  They 
were  estimated  at  100  warriors  about  1648. 

Chichequaaa.— Proud,  Penn.,  II,  204,  1798.  Lami- 
kaa  —  Ibid.  Ramkokea.— Deed  of  1649  in  N  Y. 
Doe.  Col.  Hurt.,  xil,  49,1877.  Ramocka. — Sanford, 
U.  8.,  CXlvi,  1H19.  Rancokaa.— Boudinot,  Star  in 
the  West,  12S,  1816.  Rankokaa.— Proud,  Penn.,  II, 
294.  1798.  Remkokea.— De  Laet  (1638)  in  N.  Y. 
Hist. Soc.  Coll., 2d  8.,  1,315,1841. 

Rappahannock  (Renape:  Ranthanfk, 
'the  alternating  stream.'  In  Northern 
Lenape  the  addition  of  k  to  -ham  gave  the 
stream  name  a  specific  meaning,  and  this 
terminal  letter  had  the  same  force  as  the 
definite  article  'the'.  The  termination 
-orh  in  the  Southern  Renape  word  may 
be  the  animate  plural  suffix;  if  so,  the 
word  would  mean  'people  of  the  alter- 
nating (ebb  and  flow)  stream.'  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  suffix  is  not  loca- 
tive, since  the  Renape  characteristic  of 
the  locative  is  -nk,  not  -Jr.  The  cognate 
name  of  the  river,  Tappahannock,  is  still 
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preserved  as  a  place  name  in  Essex  co., 
Va  See  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  315,  320-29, 
1904;  vn,  238,  1905.— (ierard).  A  trilw 
of  the  Powhatan  confederacy  formerly 
living  on  Rappahannock  r.  in  Richmond 
co.,  Va.  In  1608  thev  numbered  about 
400. 

Rapahanna  — Percy  in  Purchas,  PHgriiJ.'  iv, 
1687,  1626.  Rapahaaocka.— Smith  0629),  Va..i,74, 
repr.  1819.  Rappahanoc  —  Writer  of  1676  in  Mash. 
Hk  8<>c.  Coll.,  4th  h.,  IX.  162,  1871. 

Rappahannock.  The  principal  village  of 
the  Rappahannock,  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  a  creek,  on  Rappahannock  r.  It  was 
extinct  in  1722. 

TopPahanock.-Strachey  (<n.  1612),  Va.,  37,  1849. 
Raqnette.  See  Hall  play,  Game*. 
Bararachi  ( Ra-ra'-ra-chi,  *  Ixmght' ).  A 
small  rancheria  ol  the  Tarahumare,  near 
Norogachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  Also 
called  Rarurachic,  but  mainly  by  the 
Mexicans.— Lumholtz,  inf'n,  1894. 
Barenaw.  See  Roanoke. 
Raritan  (a  corruption,  by  the  Dutch  of 
New  Jersey,  of  trariiwilan,  or  by  aphere- 
sis,  'rtinoniiin,  'the  stream  overflows  so 
(or  in  such  a  way)'.  The  form  Raritang 
represents  the  participle  'riiruwitank,  'the 
stream  which  overflows  so  (or  in  such  a 
way)'.  Owing  to  the  frequent  inunda- 
tion of  the  land  by  the  overflow  of  the 
river  due  to  freshets,  the  Indians  i  n  habit- 
its  1  'auks  were,  according  to  Van 
hoven,  compelled  to  remove  farther 
inland. — Gerard).  A  former  important 
division  of  the  New  Jersey  Dclawares, 
occupying  the  valley  of  Raritan  r.  and  the 
left  bank  of  Delaware  r.  as  far  down  as  the 
falls  at  Trenton,  where  they  seem  to 
have  had  aft  important  settlement  (see 
Afsunpink).  They  are  frequently  men- 
tioned as  a  confederacy,  and  one  writer 
says  they  had  "two  sachemdoms  and 
about  20  chieftaincies."  They  were  esti- 
mated at  1,200  warriors  about  1646,  but 
this  is  doubtless  a  gross  exaggeration. 
Owing  to  troubles  with  the  Dutch  and  the 
inroads  of  the  southern  Indians,  they  re- 
tired soon  afterward  to  the  mountains. 
They  gradually  sold  their  lands,  until  in 
1802  they,  with  remnants  of  other  New 
Jersey  tribes,  were  reduced  to  a  small  res- 
ervation called  Brotherton,  in  Kversham, 
Burlington  co.  By  invitation  of  the  Stock- 
bridges  and  Brothertons,  then  in  Oneida 
co.,  N.  Y.,  they  joined  them  in  that  year. 
In  1832,  being  then  reduced  to  al>out  40 
souls,  they  sold  their  last  rights  in  New 
Jersey  and  afterward  removed  with  the 
other  tribe  to  (ireen  bav,  Wis.     (j.  m.  ) 

Raxetanga.-Doc.  of  1640  in  N.  Y.  Doo.  (Jul.  Hint, 
nil,  7.  1881.  RariUn.-lXH-  of  1644.  ibid..  I, 
ISO.  1866.  Rariuaga.— Van  Tienhoven  <r6N)>. 
ibid  ,  866.  Raritanoo«.-l)oc.of  1649.  Ibid.,  xm.  25. 
1881.  Raritaaua—  Doc.  (CO.  1643),  ibid..  1.198. 1856. 

Rarata.  Mentioned  by  Lawson  (  Hist. 
Car.,  383,  1860)  as  a  Coree  village  in  1701. 
It  was  probably  on  the  coast  of  North  Car- 
olina, s.  of  Neuse  r.,  in  the  present  Car- 
teret co. 


Raaanachic  ('large  white  rock')  A 
small  pueblo  of  the  Tarahumare,  not  far 
from  Norogachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — 
Lumholtz,  infn,  1894. 

Rasawek.  Thechief  villageof  the  Mon- 
acan  confederacy  in  1608,  situated  in  the 
fork  of  Rivanna'and  James  rs.,  Fluvanna 
co.,  Va. 

Raaauweak. -Smith  (1629),  Va..  i,  184.  repr.  1819 
Rawawok.— Strachcy  (ra.  1612).  Va.,  102.  1849 
Rannaweak  -Pot*  in  Smith  (1629),  Va  .  I,  216, 1819. 
Raaaawek.— Ibid.,  map. 

Rat    See  Adario. 

Rathroche  (Ra-iro^-pe) .  A  subgens  of 
the  Pakht  haor  Beaver  gens  of  the  Iowa. — 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  239,  1897. 

Rations.    See  Agency  syxtem. 

Raton  (Span. :  'mouse,'  but  in  theS.  W. 
usually  'rat  ' ).  A  Papago  villagein  s.  Ari- 
zona, with  140  inhabitants  in  1858. 
Del  Ratoa.-Bailey  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  208, 1868. 

Ratontita  (Span.-Mex.:  'place  of  the 
rat,'  from  a  sacred  stuffed  mouse  that 
hangs  in  the  temple).  A  Huichol  ran- 
cheria, with  a  temple  and  adjoining  god 
houses,  situated  in  the  Sierra  de  los  Hui- 
choles,  about  12  m.  w.  of  Bolaftos,  in 
Jalisco,  Mexico.— Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mex.,  ii,  262,  1902. 

Taquitxata.  — Lumlmltz.  op.  cit.  ('the  Milk  of  corn 
is  falling':  Huichol  name). 

Rattles.  Instruments  for  producing 
rhythmic  sound,  used  bv  all  tribes  except 
someof  the  Kskimo.  The  rattle  was  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  sacred  object,  not  to  be 
brought  forth  on  ordinary  occasions,  but 
confined  to  rituals,  religious  feasts,  sha- 
manistic  performances,  etc.  This  charac- 
ter is  emphasized  in  the  sign  language  of 
the  plains,  where  the  sign  for  rattle  is  the 
basis  of  all  signs  indicating  that  which 
is  sacred.  Early  in  the  16th  century,  Es- 
tevan,  the  negro  companion  of  Cabeza  de 
Vaca,  traversed  with  |>erfect  immunity 
great  stretches  of  country  in  northwestern 
Mexico,  occupied  by  numerous  tril>e8, 
tearing  a  cross  in  one  hand  and  a  gourd 
rattle  in  the  other.  Eskimo  used  rattles 
for  enticing  seals  into  the  water. 

Rattles  may  be  divided  into  two  gen- 
eral classes,  those  in  which  objects  of 
approximately  equal  size  are  struck  to- 
gether, and  those  in  which  small  objects, 
such  as  pebbles,  quartz  crystals,  or  seeds, 
are  inclosed  in  hollow  receptacles.  The 
first  embraces  rattles  made  of  animal 
hoofs  ordewclaws,  bin!  beaks,  shells,  pods, 
etc.  These  were  held  in  the  hand,  fas- 
tened to  blankets,  belts,  or  leggings,  or 
made  into  necklaces  or  anklets  so  as  to 
make  a  noise  when  the  wearer  moved. 
On  the  N.  W.  coast,  puffin  beaks  were 
strung  on  a  frame  composed  of  pieces  of 
wood  bent  into  two  concentric  rings  and 
held  together  by  crosspieees.  From  the 
Eskimo  a  similar  rattle  has  been  obtained 
in  which  the  puffin  beaks  are  replaced  bv 
l)ear  claws.  In  the  W.,  pecten  shelfs 
were  strung  together  to  make  rattles, 
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while  among  Home  California  tribes  oli- 
vella  shells  took  the  place  of  the  deer 
hoofs  used  by  others.  The  Pueblos  make 
rattles  of  conus  and  olivella  shells,  as  well 
as  of  antelope  hoofs,  tortoise  shells,  and 

Eourds.    One  Omaha  rattle  mentioned 
y  Dorsey  was  made  of  the  molars  of  the 
elk.    The  Tepehuane 
used  the  empty  pods 
j  of  the  palm  for  ankle 

rattles.  In  this  con- 
nection may  be  men- 
tioned the  clappers  of 
bone  and  wootl  used 
by  theTlingit,  Haida, 
and  other  peoples. 

The  second  type  of 
rattle  was  made  of  a 
gourd,  of  the  entire 
shell  of  a  tortoise,  of 
pieces  of  rawhide 
sewed  together,  or,  as 
on  the  N.  W.  coast,  of 
wood.   It  was  usually 

i — =  J     decorated  with  paint- 

oouao rattus  kiowa  ings,  carvings,  or 
feathers  and  pend- 
ants, very  often  having  a  symbolic  mean- 
ing. The  performer,  liesides  shaking 
these  rattles  with  the  hand,  sometimes 
struck  them  against  an  object.  Women 
of  the  CJulf  tribes  fastened  several  tor- 
toise-shell rattles  to  each  leg  where  they 
were  concealed  by  their  clothing.  Little 
drums  inclosing  pebbles  were  used  by 
the  Mandan  and  trie  Pueb- 
los, as  well  as  by  children 
among  the  Labrador  Eski- 
mo. Many  tribes  made 
rattles  of  loop  shape  out  of 
dried  buffalo  tails,  and  one 
has  been  found  in  Tennes- 
made  of  pottery.  The 
copper  tinklers  of  the  S. 
W.,  and  ceramic  vessels 
with  heads  containing  loose 
clay  pellets,  are  other  varie- 
ties. Pueblo  children  found 
a  natural  rattle  provided 
for  them  in  the  jkxIs  of  the 
rattlebox  plant.  Most  cu- 
rious of  all  was  a  rattle  used 
by  the  Pima  and  the  In- 
dians of  California,  which 
consisted  of  a  number  of 
cocoons  strung  together 
containing  small  stones. 

On  the  N.  W.  coast,  be- 
sides common  rattles  for 
festive  occasions,  there  were  oval  wood- 
en rattles,  which  were  the  proj>erty 
of  shamans,  and  wooden  rattles  having 
many  designs  around  a  central  figure 
of  the  raven,  which  were  used  almost 
exclusively  by  chiefs.  The  earring  on 
shamans'  rattles  generally  represented 
supernatural  helpers,  and  it  may  Ik?  noted 


f 


CmiPPCwa  Gourd 
Rattvi  (  Hoffman  ) 


that  Tlingit  shamans  often  had  special 
rattle  spirits,  separate  from  their  other 
helpers.  For  illustrations  of  rattles,  see 
If  tunc  and  Musietil  Jtmti-umrnts. 

Consult  Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895, 
1897;  Curtis,  N.  Am.  Ind.,  n-v,  1908-09; 
Dawson,  Q.  Charlotte  Ids.,  1880;  Dorsey 
h)  in  3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1884,  (2)  in  13th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896;  Fewkes  in  22d  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1903;  Hoffman  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1891;  Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex., 
1902;  Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.  1896; 
Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  1904;  Murd»»ch  in 
9th  Rep.  B.A.E.,  1892;  Speck  in  Mem.  Am. 
Anthr.  Asso.,  n,  pt.  2,  1907.    (j.  r.s.  ) 

Battling:  Moccasin  Band.  A  band  of  the 
Udewakanton  Sioux,  taking  its  name. from 
the  chief  (known  also  as  Rattling  Run- 
ner), formerly  resident  on  Minnesota  r., 
below  L.  Traverse,  Minn. — Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1859,  102,  1860;  Coll.  Minn.  Hist.  Soc., 
in,  85,  1880. 

Baudauqoaquank.  The  only  village  of 
the  Bear  River  Indians  of  North  Carolina 
in  1701,  then  containing  50  warriors. — 
Lawson  (1709),  N.  C,  383,  1860. 

Bawekhangye  {Rartctf  qan'-ye,  'big 
beaver').  A  subgens  of  the  Pakhthaor 
Beaver  gens  of  the  Iowa. — Dorsev  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  239,  1897. 

Baweyine  (Ra-Wf'  y'til'-e,  'young 
beaver').  A  subgens  of  the  Pakhthaor 
Beaver  gens  of  the  Iowa. — Dorsev  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  239,  1897. 

Bawhide.  The  great  strength  and 
toughness  of  rawhide  rendered  it  useful 
to  the  Indian  in  an  almost  equal  degree 
with  sinew,  and  among  all  tribes  it  was 
prized  for  these  qualities.  The  skins  of 
various  large  land  and  aquatic  animals 
were  made  into  rawhide,  varying,  accord- 
ing to  the  animal,  in  thinness,  color, 
strength,  etc.  In  preparing  rawhide  the 
skin  was  fleshed,  dehaired,  and  stretched 
till  it  dried,  when  it  was  ready  for  use. 
Whole  buffalo  or  COW  skins  were  used  as 
covers  for  the  bull-boats  of  the  Sioux 
and  other  tribes  of  the  upper  Missouri, 
and  deerskins  and  seal  and  sea-lion  skins, 
joined  by  sewing,  covered  the  canoes, 
kaiaks,  and  umiaks  of  the  tribes  of  the 
far  N.  Pieces  of  rawhide  were  folded 
or  sewn  to  form  the  parfleche  trunks  and 
knife,  feather,  and  arrow  eases,  pouches, 
and  penmiiean  bags  of  the  Plains  tril>es, 
who  used  also  circular  pieces  of  thick 
hide  for  penimican  or  fruit  mortars. 
Buckets,  dippers,  cups,  drumheads,  rat- 
tles, shields,  cradles,  etc.,  were  made  of 
rawhide  by  many  tribes,  and  helmet  masks 
were  made  of  the  same  material  by  the 
Pueblos. 

The  property  which  green  rawhide  has 
of  greatly  shrinking  in  drying  was  made 
OSS  of  in  many  ways — notably  for  casing 
handles  and  heads  of  stone  clubs,  for 
mending  broken  articles,  and  for  making 
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drumheads  and  lacing  thein.  Sometimes 
rings  of  rawhide  from  the  tails  of  animals 
were  slirunk on  el uh handlesor  pipestems, 
like  bands  of  iron.  Soles  of  moccasins 
were  made  of  this  material  in  the  \V.f  and 
the  Plains  tribes  often  utilized  old  par- 
fleche  eases  forthis  puri>ose.  Cut  in  Htrijis 
of  differing  sizes,  rawhide  was  used  for 
harness,  thongs,  whiplashes,  wattling,  for 
making  cages,  fencing,  etc.  Narrow  strips, 
called  babiehe  by  the  French,  were  em- 
ployed for  fishing  and  harjK>on  lines,  nets, 
lacing  for  snowshoes,  rackets,  ball  sticks, 
and  gaming  wheels.  Bags  (sometimes 
called  bv  their  Algonquian  name  muske- 
mootn)  of  fine  workmanship  were  knit  of 
babiehe.  Braided  babiehe  was  the  ma- 
terial of  reatas,  halters,  cinches,  and  carry- 


ing -straps.    See  Parfliche,  Shaganappi, 
JSkitt*  ami  Skin-drt'Hxiny. 
Rawranoke.    See  Jltxtnoke. 
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unappx 
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Rayon.  A  former  village  of  the  Opata 
in  Sonora,  Mexico,  but  now  a  civilized 
settlement.  Besides  Opata  and  Pima 
(Hrdlicka  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  72,  1904), 
the  settlement  contained  63  Yaqui  in 
1900. 

Razboinski  (Russian:  'robbers').  A 
Chnagmiut  Eskimo  village  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Yukon,  Alaska,  near  the 
head  of  the  delta;  pop.  151  in  1880. 

Xinegnagmiut  Baker,  (JeoK-  Diet.  Alaska,  337, 
1902  (native  name)  Rasbinik  — Dall,  Alaska, 
229. 1870.  Razbin»ky— Nelson  in  lMh  Ken.  B.  A.  E., 
map.  1H99.  Razboinik.  —  PetrofT  in  10th  Census. 
Alaska,  12,  lfW-l.  Razboiniluk&ia  — PctrofT,  Rep. 
on  Alaska.  57.  1R81.  Razboiniksky.— Petrofl  in 
10th  Census,  Alaska,  map.  1884. 

Rchaketan.  Given  bv  Krause  (Tlinkit 
Indianer,  116,  1885)  as"  a  Tlingit  division 
of  the  Raven  clan  in  the  Ohilkat  town  of 
Klukwan,  Alaska.  Unidentified. 

Rchauutass-hade  (Quoted  bv  Krause 
(Tlinkit  Indianer,  304,  1885)  as  the  name 
of  a  branch  of  the  Haida  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte ids.,  Brit  Col.  It  is  not  identifiable 
with  any  known  group. 

Re ;i urn's  Village.  A  former  Chippewa 
village,  so  called  after  the  chief,  on  Flint 
r..  Mich.,  on  a  tract  about  the  boundary 
of  Genesee  and  Saginaw  eos.,  ceded  to 
the  United  States  under  the  treaty  of 
Jan.  14,  1837.  The  Reaum  family,  from 
which  the  chief  evidently  derived  his 
name,  was  prominent  in  the  early  history 
of  Michigan. 

Receptacles.  Objects  of  mineral,  vege- 
tal, or  animal  material,  the  chief  function 
of  which  is  merely  to  contain  things. 
The  term  receptacle  includes  all  that  is 
meant  by  the  following  terms:  bag,  basin, 
basket,  boat,  bottle,  oowl,  box,  cache, 
canteen,  case,  with  many  names  (awl- 
case,  bow-case,  plume-case,  food-case,  etc. ) , 
chest,  coffin,  cradle,  cup,  dish,  gourd, 
granary,  grave,  jar,  ladle,  mortar,  net, 
olla,  oven,  parfleehe,  pit,  platter,  pot, 
pouch,  purse,  quiver,  reservoir,  sack, 
scabbard,  spoon,   tinaja,  tray,  trough, 


trunk,  urn,  vase,  vessel,  wallet^-a  vast 
family  of  utensils,  wonderfully  varied  in 
form,  material,  and  size,  whose  functions 
include,  beside  the  ample  one  of  holding, 
those  of  gathering,  carrying,  serving,  sift- 
ing, boiling,  baking,  mixing,  grinding, 
pounding,  pouring,  evaporating,  sprin- 
kling/etc. 

Men,  even  in  the  lowest  known  stages 
of  culture,  employ  receptacles  for  food 
and  drink,  relying  largely  on  those  fur- 
nished by  nature,  as  fruit  cases,  shells  of 
mollusksand  turtles,  bladders,  etc.:  while 
others,  for  varied  purposes,  are  impro- 
vised of  bark,  leaves,  skins  of  animals, 
and  the  like.  The  inventive  genius  of 
the  tribes  was  constantly  called  into  requi- 
sition to  improve  on  and  multiply  the 
natural  fac  ilities.  Strands  of  bark,  grass, 
leaves,  hair,  and  other  filaments,  em- 
ployed originally  in  holding  and  carrying 
solid  objects,  were  also  combined  in  va- 
rious ways,  supplying  nets,  baskets,  cra- 
dles, quivers,  and  hammocks;  and  pliable 
branches,  twigs,  and  leaves  served  for 
the  construction  of  shelters,  dwellings, 
caches,  and  granaries.  Nature  furnished 
varied  receptacles  for  water,  as  lakes, 
ponds,  springs,  and  cavities  in  rocks,  and 
the  tribes  constructed  reservoirs  and  cis- 
terns, making  residence  possible  on  many 
arid  sites.  Stone  vessels  in  the  form  of 
concretions  were  available  in  some  sec- 
tions, and  these  were  modified  and  used  as 
cups  and  dishes,  and  with  advanced  com- 
munities the  softer  Btones,  and  with  some 
even  the  harder  varieties,  were  carved  into 
vessels  of  many  forms.  The  use  of  baked 
clay  made  it  possible  to  shape  receptacles 
for  many  purposes  which,  in  their  highest 
development,  took  graceful  shapes  and 
were  tastefully  embellished.  A  joint  of 
cane,  readily  severed,  formed  an  excep- 
tionally neat  cup,  and  wooden  utensils 
shaped  by  means  of  charring,  scraping, 
and  cutting  were  in  almost  universal  use 
by  the  tribes,  serving  countless  useful 
purposes.  The  more  important  varieties 
of  receptacles  are  herein  treated  under 
their  individual  names.        (w.  h.  h.) 

Rechquaakie  (contr.  and  corruption  of 
rekateihaki,  'sandy  land.' — Gerard).  A 
former  Rockaway  village  near  the  pres- 
ent Rockaway,  Long  id.,  N.  Y. 
Rcchquaakie.-Ruttenber.  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  110, 
1S72.  Reokheweck.-Ibitl..  166.  Bockaway.-Ibld., 
110. 

Rechtauck.  A  former  Manhattan  vil- 
lage on  Manhattan  id.,  N.  Y.  In  1643 
it  was  temporarily  occupied  by  some 
fugitive  Weequaesgeek,  who  were  at- 
tacked and  massacred  by  the  Dutch. — 
Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  106,  1872. 

Red  Bank.  A  former  Cherokee  settle- 
ment on  Etowah  r. ,  at  or  near  the  pres- 
ent county  seat  of  Canton,  Cherokee  co., 
Ga.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in 
5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  144,  map,  1887. 
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Red  Bird  (  Wdnig-mchkd).  A  Winne- 
bago war  chief,  bo  named,  according  to 
one  authority,  because  he  habitually 
wore  a  red  coat  and  called  himself  Eng- 
lish, and  by  another  because  he  wore  on 
each  shoulder,  "to  supply  the  place  of 
an  epaulette,  a  preservea  red-bird."'  He 
was  born  about  1788  and  was  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  Winnebago  outbreak  of  1827. 
He  was  friendly  with  the  settlers  of 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  who  regarded 
hiin  as  a  protector  until  two  Winnebago, 
who  had  ueen  arrested  for  the  murder  of 
a  family  of  maple-sugar  makers,  were 
erroneously  reported  to  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  Chippewa  by  the  military 
authorities  at  Ft  Snelling  and  clubbed 
to  death  while  running  the  gauntlet. 
The  Winnebago  chiefs,  on  the  receipt  of 
this  rn-ws,  met  in  council  and  determined 
upon  retaliation,  selecting  Red  Bird  to 
carry  out  their  decree.  With  this  pur- 
pose in  view  he,  with  two  companions, 
after  visiting  the  house  of  Lock  wood,  a 
trader  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  proceeded  to 
the  house  of  Registre  Gagnier,  who  with 
his  hired  man  they  shot  down  after  I <*- 
ing  hospitably  entertained  by  them.  An 
infant  was  torn  from  the  mother  (who 
made  her  escape),  and  was  stabbed  and 
left  for  dead,  though  subsequently  re- 
stored. Red  Bird  and  his  companions 
proceeded  the  same  day,  June  26,  1827, 
to  the  rendezvous  of  his  band,  consisting 
of  37  warriors  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, at  the  mouth  of  Bad  Axe  r.,  Minn. 
A  day  or  two  later  they  attacked  a  boat  on 
the  Mississippi,  killing  4  and  wounding 
2  of  the  crew,  and  losing  a  third  of  their 
own  number.  When  the  troops  arrived 
and  prepared  to  attack  the  Winnebago, 
Red  Bird  and  his  accomplices  gave  them- 
selves up  and  were  tried  and  convicted, 
but  sentence  was  deferred  until  the  last 
day  of  the  general  court,  and  then,  for 
some  unknown  cause,  was  not  pro- 
nounced. With  his  companions  Red 
Bird  was  remanded  to  prison  to  await 
sentence,  where  he  died,  Feb.  16,  1828. 
The  others  were  condemned  to  death,  but 
were  pardoned  by  President  John  Quincy 
Adams,  in  Nov.  1828,  at  the  instance  of 
Nawkaw,  who,  with  a  deputation  of  his 
tribesmen,  visited  Washington  in  their 
behalf. 

Redbones.    See  Croatan  Indian*. 

Red  Cedar  Lake.  A  Chippewa  village  on 
RedCedarlake,  Barron  co.,  Wis. — Warren 
(1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  191, 
1885. 

Red  Clay  (free  translation  of  EUtwd'dL 
abbreviated  form  of  Eltiivd'diyl,  'reel 
earth  place').  A  Cherokee  settlement, 
popularly  known  as  Yellow-hill  settle- 
ment, and  now  officially  called  Cherokee. 
It  is  the  post-otfice  and  agency  head- 
quarters for  the  East  Cherokee,  and  is 


situated  on  Oconaluftee  r.,  in  Swain  co., 
N.  C— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
517,  1900. 

Red  Cliff.  A  Chippewa  band  formerly 
attached  to  LaPointe  agency,  near  the  w. 
end  of  L.  Superior,  in  Wisconsin  or  Minne- 
sota.—Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  332,  1874. 

Red  Cloud  ( Makhphja  -  luta,  '  Scarlet 
Cloud,'  frequently  known  among  his  peo- 
ple as  Makhjna-xlut ,  4  Red  Cloud').  A 
principal  chief  of  the  Oglala  Teton  Sioux 
of  Pine  Ridge  res.,  the  largest  band  of  the 
Sioux  nation,  and  probably  the  most 
famous  and  |K>werful  chief  in  the  history 
of  the  tril>e.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
disputed,  but  is  said  by  ex-agent  McGilly- 
cuady  (inf'n,  1906)  to  refer  to  the  way 
in  which  his  pcarlet-blanketed  warriors 


RED  CLOUD 


formerly  covered  the  hillsides  like  a  red 
cloud.  If  this  be  true,  the  name  was  lie- 
stowed  after  he  had  obtained  recognition 
as  a  leader. 

Red  Cloud  was  born  at  the  forks  of 
Platte  r.,  Nebr.,  in  1822,  and  died  at  Pine 
Ridge,  S.  Dak.,  Dec.  10,  1909.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Snake  family,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  forceful  ot  his  tribe,  and 
rose  to  prominence  by  his  own  force  of 
character,  having  no  claim  to  hereditary 
chiefship,  which  in  the  Oglala  band 
rested  with  the  family  represented  by 
Thev-fear-even-his-horse  ( "  Young-man- 
afraid-of- his -horses"),  the  latter  being 
more  conservative  ana  more  friendly 
toward  civilization.  Red  Cloud's  father 
died  of  drunkenness  brought  about  by 
the  introduction  of  liquor  into  the  tribe 
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without  stint,  commencing  ahont  1821. 
When  in  1H65  the  Government  undertook 
to  huild  a  road  from  Ft  Laramie,  Wyo.,  on 
the  North  Platte,  by  way  of  Powder  r.  to 
the  gold  regions  of  Montana,  Red  Cloud 
headed  the  opposition  for  his  tribe,  on 
the  ground  that  t  he  influx  of  travel  along 
the  trail  would  destroy  the  best  remain- 
ing buffalo  ground  of  the  Indians.  The 
first  small  detachment  of  troops  sent  out 
to  begin  construction  work  were  inter- 
cepted by  Red  Cloud  with  a  large  party 
of  Oglala  Sioux  and  Cheyenne,  and  held 
practically  as  prisoners  for  more  than  two 
weeks,  Dut  finally  were  allowed  to  proceed 
when  it  seemed  to  the  chief  that  they 
might  be  massacred  by  his  young  men. 
In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  commissioners 
were  sent  to  treat  with  the  Oglala  for  per- 
mission to  build  the  road,  but  Red  Cloud 
forbade  the  negotiations  and  refused  to 
attend  the  council. 

On  June  30,  1866,  another  council  for 
the  same  purpose  was  called  at  Ft  Lara- 
mie, Red  Cloud  this  time  attending  and 
repeating  his  refusal  to  endanger  the 
hunting  grounds  of  his  people.  While 
he  was  speaking,  a  strong  force  of  troops 
under  Gen.  Carrington  arrived,  and  on 
being  told,  in  reply  to  a  question,  that 
they  had  come  to  build  forts  and  open 
the  road  to  Montana,  he  seized  his  rifle 
and  with  a  final  defiant  message  left  the 
council  with  his  entire  following.  Car- 
rington then  set  out  on  his  mission, 
which  included  the  rebuilding  and  garri- 
soning of  Ft  Reno,  on  Powder  r.,  and  the 
establishment  of  Ft  Phil  Kearny  and 
Ft  C.  F.  Smith,  the  last  named  being  on 
Bighorn  r.,  in  Montana.  Another  protest 
to  Carrington  himself  proving  ineffectual. 
Red  Cloud  surrounded  the  troops  and 
working  force  at  Ft  Kearny  with  per- 
haps 2,000  warriors  and  harassed  them 
so  constantly  that  not  even  a  load  of  hay 
could  1m?  brought  in  from  the  prairie  ex- 
cept under  the  protection  of  a  strong 
guard,  while  it  was  made  impossible  to 
venture  out  after  the  game  that  was 
abundant  all  around.  On  Dec.  21,  1866, 
an  entire  detachment  of  81  men  under 
Capt.  Fetterman  was  cut  off  and  every 
man  killed.  On  Aug.  1,  1867,  another 
severe  engagement  occurred  near  the  post. 
In  all  this  time  not  a  single  wagon  had 
l>een  able  to  pass  over  the  road,  and  in 
1868  another  commission  was  appointed 
to  come  to  terms  with  Red  Cloud,  who 
demanded  as  an  ultimatum  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  three  posts  and  of  all  further 
attempts  to  open  the  Montana  road.  A 
treaty  was  finally  made  on  this  basis, 
defining  the  limits  of  the  Sioux  country 
as  claimed  by  the  8ioux,  Red  Cloud  re- 
fusing to  sign  or  even  to  lie  present  until 
the  garrisons  had  actually  been  with- 
drawn, thus  winning  a  complete  victory 


for  the  position  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  !>eginning.  He  finally  affixed  his 
signature  at  Ft  Laramie,  Nov.  6,  1868. 
From  that  date  he  seems  to  have  kept  his 
promise  to  live  at  peace  with  the  whites, 
although  constantly  resisting  the  innova- 
tions of  civilization.    He  took  no  active 

Kit  in  the  Sioux  war  of  1876,  although 
is  accused  of  having  secretly  aided  and 
encouraged  the  hostiles.  Being  con  vi  need 
of  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  hold 
the  Black  hills  after  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  that  region,  he  joined  in  the  agreement 
of  cession  in  1876.  In  the  outbreak  of 
1890-91  also  he  remained  quiet,  being 
then  an  old  man  and  partially  blind,  and 
was  even  said  to  have  been  threatened 
by  the  hostiles  on  account  of  his  loyal  at- 
titude toward  the  Government. 

As  a  warrior  Red  Cloud  Btood  first 
among  his  people,  having  counted  80 
coups  (q.  v.)  or  separate  deeds  of  bravery 
in  battle.  As  a  general  and  statesman  he 
ranked  equally  nigh,  having  been  long 
prominent  in  treaties  and  councils,  and 
several  times  a  delegate  to  Washington, 
his  attitude  having  been  always  that  of  a 
txatriot  from  the  Indian  stand  point.  Un- 
like Indians  generally,  he  had  but  one 
wife,  with  whom  he  lived  from  early 
manhood.  Personally  ho  is  described  by 
one  well  acquainted  with  him  as  a  most 
courtly  chief  and  a  natural-lwrn  gentle- 
man, with  a  bow  as  graceful  as  that  of  a 
Chesterfield.  For  some  years  before  his 
death  he  was  blind  and  decrepit,  and 
lived  in  a  house  built  for  him  by  the 
Government.  His  immediate  band  is 
known  as  Iteshicha  (q.  v.)  (j.  m.) 
Red  Eagle.  See  Weathrrford,  William. 
Red  Fish.  A  prominent  Oglala  Sioux 
chief  about  1840.  He  led  his  people 
against  the  Crows  in  1841,  and  met  a  seri- 
ous repulse  which  cost  him  his  position 
and  influence.  Father  De  Smet  met  him 
at  Ft  Pierre,  in  the  present  South  Da- 
kota, In  the  latter  year.  (d.  k.  ) 

Red  Head.  A  prominent  Onondaga, 
whose  English  name  was  borne  by  an 
earlier  chief,  but  his  native  name  is  not 
mentioned.  He  drew  a  map  of  the  St 
Lawrence  for  Sir  Win.  Johnson  in  Aug. 
1759,  and  was  an  active  war  chief.  A 
creek  e.  of  Oswego,  N.  Y..  was  called  Red 
Head's  cr.  Sir  William  "condoled"  his 
death  at  Oswego,  Aug.  1764,  he  having 
fallen  dead  in  the  fort  before  the  baronet's 
arrival.  See  Stone,  Life  of  Sir  William 
Johnson,  n,  219,  402,  409,  18(io. 

Red  Horn.  A  Piegan  chief.  The  border 
troubles  caused  by  lawless  whites  and 
horse-stealing  Indians  reached  such  a 
pitch  in  the  fall  of  1809  that  Col.  K.  M. 
Baker  took  out  an  expedition  in  the  win- 
ter to  punish  the  truculent  bands  of  Pie- 
gan. He  surprised  the  camp  of  Red 
Horn  on  Marias  r.,  Mont,  Jan.  23,  1H70. 
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while  smallpox  was  raging  among  the  in- 
mat.'.-,  and  the  soldiers  killed  Red  Horn 
and  172  others.  The  number  of  women 
and  children  among  these  was  later  a  sub- 
ject of  controversy.  See  Dunn,  Massa- 
cres of  the  Mountains,  609-42,  1886. 

Eed  Iron  Band.  A  former Sisseton  Sioux 
band,  named  from  its  chief,  Mazahsha, 
residing  at  the  mouth  of  Lac  qui  Parle  r., 
Minn.  They  were  friendly  in  the  out- 
break of  1862,  and  after  the  massacre  pre- 
vented the  escajwof  Little  Crow  with  276 
captives  into  the  far  N.  W.  This  band 
was  a  part  of  the  so-called  Traverse  des 
Sioux  l>and.  (d.  r.  ) 

Red  Jacket.  A  noted  Seneca  orator  and 
chief  of  the  "merit"  class  (see  Chiefs) 
of  the  Wolf  clan,  born  about  175<>,  prob- 
ably at  Canoga,  in  Seneca  CO.,  N.  Y., 
where  a  monument  commemorates  his 
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RED  JACKET 


birth;  died  on  the  former  "Buffalo  res- 
ervation" of  the  Seneca,  on  lands  now 
within  the  limits  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
20,  1830.  In  civil  life  his  Indian  name 
was  Otetiani,  probably  meaning  'pre- 
pared' or  'ready*.  On  his  elevation  to 
a  chiefship,  he  received  the  name  'Sha- 
goie'wathft'  (commonly  spelled  Sa-go-ye- 
wat-ha),  signifying  literally  *  he  them 
causes  to  be  awake,'  and,  as  a  name,  '  he 
who  causes  them  to  be  awake,'  a  desig- 
nation having  no  reference  to  his  reputed 
ability  as  an  effective  speaker,  although 
this  seems  to  be  the  popular  Inference. 
Being  a  member  of  the  Wolf  clan  of  the 
Seneca,  the  Indian  names  received  by 
Red  Jacket  l>elonged,  according  to  cus- 
tom, exclusively  to  this  important  clan. 
And,  institutionally,  clan  names  were  in 
large  measure  designations  descriptive  of 


some  distinctive  feature,  attitude,  habit, 
or  other  phenomenon  characteristic  of 
the  clan  tutelary.  So  it  being  one  of  the 
marked  habits  of  the  wolf  to  disturb  or 
awaken  ]>eople  at  night  by  howling  or 
by  other  means,  there  naturally  would 
be  a  personal  name  belonging  to  the  Wolf 
clan  which  emt>odied  this  lupine  trait 
and  which  in  this  case  became  the  name 
of  a  tribal  but  not  federal  chiefship 
therein.  This  is  also  an  official  name 
among  the  Cayuga.  In  the  American 
Revolution,  his  tribe,  the  Seneca,  having 
reluctantly  espoused  the  cause  of  Great 
Britain,  lied  Jacket,  although  strongly 
opposed  to  this  course  of  his  people,  took 
the  field  with  his  fellow  warriors.  At 
once  his  ability  and  intelligence  attracted 
the  attention  of  British  officers,  one  of 
whom  gave  him  a  brilliant  red  jacket, 
which,  when  worn  out,  was  replaced  by  a 
second,  and  so  on  until  this  distinctive 
dress  became  a  characteristic  feature  of 
its  wearer,  whence  his  ix>pular  name. 
Red  Jacket  was  frequently  employed  in 
carrying  dispatches,  but  he  took  no  very 
active  part  in  the  actual  fighting;  indeed, 
he  was  even  reproached  with  being  a 
coward  for  certain  conduct  in  the  field 
by  the  great  fighting  chief,  Cornplantcr. 
During  the  invasion  of  the  Seneca  coun- 
try by  Gen.  Sullivan  in  1779,  Cornplanter 
sought  to  make  a  stand  against  the  Amer- 
ican forces  on  the  shore  of  Canandaigua 
lake,  but  on  the  approach  of  the  Ameri- 
can troops,  a  numl>er  of  Indians,  includ- 
ing Red  Jacket,  began  to  retreat.  Seeing 
the  ill  effect  of  this  movement,  Corn- 
planter  endeavored  to  rally  the  fugitives. 
Placing  himself  in  frontof  Red  Jacket,  he 
sought  to  persuade  him  and  his  fellow 
refugees  to  turn  back  to  fight,  but  his  ef- 
forts were  fruitless;  in  anger,  the  battled 
chief,  turning  to  Red  Jacket's  young  wife, 
exclaimed,  "Leave  that  man;  he  is  a 
coward!" 

Red  Jacket  was  reputed  to  have  had  a 
most  tenacious  memory  and  a  quick  wit, 
and,  being  a  ready  amf  effective  speaker, 
he  jx>ssessed  a  remarkable  gift  for  defen- 
sive del»ate;  but,  judging  from  his  inter- 

f>reted  speeches  and  from  his  course  in 
ife,  it  is  evident  he  was  not  a  deep, 
broad-minded  thinker,  and  so  justly  he 
could  hardly  be  called  agreat  orator.  He 
was  at  all  times  an  egotist,  and  his  mind 
was  of  so  narrow  a  cast  that  he  failed 
to  see  that  he  and  his  people  had  reached 
a  point  where  they  had  to  strive  to  ad- 
just themselves  so  far  as  practicable  to 
the  new  conditions  brought  about  by  the 
coining  of  the  white  race.  And  so  he 
likewise  failed  to  read  aright  the  lesson 
taught  by  the  eataclvntn  that  engulfed 
the  institutions  of  the  Iroquois  of  the 
league  when  the  avenging  army  of  Sul- 
livan desolated  their  nomes,  their  or- 
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chards,  and  their  harvests  in  1779.  The 
meager  measure  of  importance  that  finally 
attac  hed  to  Red  Jacket  arose  largely  from 
his  usefulness  in  communicating  officially 
with  the  whites  after  his  tribe  had  unfor- 
tunately lost  the  greater  number  of  its 
leading  warriors  and  noted  chieftains. 
This  usefulness  lay  in  his  ready  utter- 
ance, in  his  remarkable  memory  of  the 
events  and  transactions  between  nia  peo- 
ple and  the  white  men,  where  written 
records  were  wanting  or  of  little  use  for 
the  lack  of  ability  to  read  and  write,  and, 
lastly,  in  his  inordinate  fondness  to  be  in 
the  public  eye.  In  no  other  respect  was 
his  influence  or  usefulness  among  his 
people  great.  They  recognized  in  him 
merely  a  fluent  speaker;  not  a  reformer 
or  a  great  leader,  but  rather  a  man  who 
was  an  adept  in  giving  utterance  to  the 
thoughts  of  others  or  to  the  common 
opinion  of  his  tribe  or  immediate  follow- 
ers rather  than  to  something  new  and 
constructive. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  Red 
Jacket  was  present  at  the  treaty  of  Ft 
Stanwix  in  1784,  and  that  he  made  a 
great  speech  there  in  opposition  to  it. 
But  this  is  a  mistake,  since  there  is  no 
authentic  evidence  that  he  was  in  atten- 
dance there  in  any  capacity,  and,  indeed, 
he  was  not  then  a  chief.  The  speech  of 
Red  Jacket  at  the  great  council  of  thecon- 
federated  Indians  held  at  the  mouth  of 
Detroit  r.  two  years  later,  was,  according 
to  authentic  records,  his  first  formal  pub- 
lic address,  and  it  has  been  characterized 
as  a  "  masterpiece  of  oratory."  In  it  the 
speaker  eloquently  opposed  the  burying 
of  the  hatchet,  and  because  it  voiced 
the  predominant  feeling  of  the  assembled 
warriors  it  received  warm  approval. 
The  formal  address  of  this  council  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  however, 
was  pacific  yet  firm  in  tone.  It  was 
framed  and  written  apparently  by  Tha- 
yendanegen,  or  Captain  Joseph  Brant, 
then  recently  from  England,  whose  views 
were  evidently  largely  shaped  by  the 
contents  of  a  letter  written  to  him  by 
Sidney,  one  of  the  British  secretaries  of 
state,  dated  at  Whitehall,  Apr.  6,  1786; 
hence,  it  would  seem  that  Thayendanegen 
dominated  the  action  of  this  council  not- 
withstanding the  alleged  hostile  fulmina- 
tions  of  Red  Jacket,  mentioned  above. 
Red  Jacket  was  a  staunch  conservative, 
and,  aided  by  his  natural  gifts,  became 
the  great  advocate  and  defender  of  the 
faith  and  the  institutions  of  his  people, 
and  the  bitter  opponent  of  the  changes 
suggested  and  introduced  by  the  culture 
of  the  white  race.  In  this  emergency, 
Red  Jacket,  a  product  of  the  institutions 
and  culture  of  the  Seneca— the  so-called 
paganism  of  the  Iroquois— championed 


the  customs,  the  religion,  and  the  institu- 
tions of  his  tribesmen,  and,  in  addition, 
at  least  in  appearance,  strove  manfully  to 

S TO  vent  the  sale  of  the  lands  of  his  people, 
n  his  chosen  position  he  yielded  nothing 
to  persuasion,  and  he  was  unmoved  by 
bribery  or  threats.  Red  Jacket  carried 
his  unreasoning  conservatism  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  bitterly  antagonized  all 
educational,  industrial,  and  missionary 
efforts  designed  for  the  betterment  of  his 
people,  believing,  he  protested,  that  such 
instruction  wholly  unfitted  an  Indian  for 
any  kind  of  useful  endeavor.  In  this  be- 
lief he  was  not  alone.  Addressing  him- 
self to  a  young  man  who  had  been 
educated  among  the  whites,  he  derisively 
exclaimed,  "What  have  we  here?  You 
are  neither  a  white  msn  nor  an  Indian; 
for  heaven's  sake  tell  us,  what  are  you?" 
It  is  even  asserted  that  he  treated  with 
unconcealed  contempt  any  Indian  who 
made  use  of  a  Btool  or  a  chair  in  his 
cabin.  Finally,  however,  the  force  of 
circumstances  compelled  him  reluctantly 
to  acquiesce  in  measures  designed  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  people. 

In  1821  the  legislature  of  New  York 
enacted  a  law  forbidding  the  resilience  of 
white  men  on  Indian  lands.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  chief  of  the  Christian 
party  among  the  Seneca  and  the  "friends 
of  Christianity  and  civilization  in  this 
and  adjoining  counties"  sought  to  have 
this  law  changed  in  such  manner  that 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  mechanics 
of  good  moral  character  might  be  ex- 
empted from  its  operations.  In  this, 
however,  they  failed,  whereupon  the 
pagan  party  among  the  Seneca,  abetted 
by  "some  "white  pagans,"  led  by  Red 
Jacket,  entered  complaint  against  the 
further  residence  of  the  missionary  on 
the  Seneca  reservation,  and  in  1824  the 
mission  was  abandoned.  The  law,  how- 
ever, was  later  amended,  and  Mr  Harris, 
the  missionary,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
returning  to  the  reservation  In  June  1825. 

When  the  Seneca  Christian  party  had 
grown  in  numbers  and  include*  1  many 
influential  chiefs,  and  the  schools  had 
gained  a  fair  foothold,  its  memt)ers  be- 
came impatient  under  the  dictation  of 
one  whose  intemperance  and  profligacy 
had  lessened  him  in  their  esteem,  and 
in  Sept.  1827  they,  including  26  chiefs, 
took  steps  which  resulted  in  the  deposi- 
tion of  Red  Jacket  from  his  ehiefship; 
but  he  was  afterward  relieved  of  this 
humiliation  by  his  reinstatement  through 
the  mediation  of  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs.  In  the  document  setting  forth 
the  reasons,  among  many,  for  his  deposi- 
tion, signed  by  2*»  leading  chiefs  of  his 
tribe,  Red  Jacket  is '.'barged  among  other 
things  with  sending,  by  the  solicited  aid 
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of  white  men,  falsehoods  to  the  President; 
with  creating  and  fomenting  divisions 
and  disturbances  among  his  people;  with 
having  "a  bad  heart"  for  having  in  a 
time  of  famine  among  his  j>eople  hidden 
the  body  of  a  deer  which  he  had  killed 
instead  of  sharing  it  with  them;  with 
stealing  and  appropriating  to  his  own  use 
goods  which  as  annuities  belonged  to 
orphan  children  and  to  old  jieople;  and 
with  being  a  traitor  to  the  United  States, 
since,  in  t  he  War  of  1812,  they  charged, 
"you  divided  us — you  acted  against  our 
Father,  the  President,  and  his  officers, 
and  advised  with  those  who  were  not 
friends." 

Replying  to  a  question  asking  the  rea- 
sons lor  his  unyielding  opposition  to  the 
establishment  of  missionaries  among  his 
people,  Red  Jacket  said,  with  a  sarcastic 
smile :  "Because  they  do  us  no  good.  If 
they  are  not  useful  to  the  white  people, 
why  do  they  send  them  among  the  In- 
dians ;  if  they  are  useful  to  the  white  peo- 

Eind  do  them  good,  why  do  they  not 
them  at  home?  Thev  are  surely 
?nough  to  need  the  labor  of  every 
one  who  can  make  them  better.  These 
men  know  that  we  do  not  understand 
their  religion.  We  can  not  read  their 
book ;  they  tell  different  stories  about 
what  it  contains,  and  we  believe  they 
make  the  book  talk  to  suit  themselves. 
.  .  .  The  Great  Spirit  will  not  punish  for 
what  we  do  not  know.  .  .  .  These  black 
coats  talk  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  ask 
light,  that  we  may  see  as  they  do,  when 
they  are  blind  themselves,  arid  quarrel 
aboutthelight  which guidesthem.  These 
things  we  do  not  understand.  .  .  .  The 
black  coats  tell  us  to  work  and  raise  corn ; 
they  do  nothing  themselves,  and  would 
starve  to  death  if  somebody  did  not  feed 
them.  All  they  do  is  to  pray  to  the 
Great  Spirit;  but  that  will  not  make  corn 
or  potatoes  grow  ;  if  it  will,  why  do  they 
beg  from  us,  and  from  the  white  people. 
.  .  .  The  Indians  can  never  be  civilized; 
they  are  not  like  white  men.  .  .  .  We 
are' few  and  weak,  but  may  for  a  long 
time  be  happy,  if  we  hold  "fast  to  our 
country  ana  the  religion  of  our  fathers." 
The  atheistic  notions  expressed  in  this 
reply  were  clearly  adopted  from  white 
men. 

In  1821,  a  woman  named  Caughquaw- 
taugh,  after  being  tried  by  the  Seneca 
council,  was  executed  as  a  witch  by 
Tommy  Jemmy,  otherwise  called  Soon- 
ongize  (Shon6n  gaiz) .  This  act  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  neighboring  whites, 
they  had  the  executioner  arrested  and 
imprisoned.  The?  pica  of  Tommy  Jemmy 
at  the  trial  was  that  the  Indians  were  an 
independent  people  and  so  exercised 
original  jurisdiction  over  their  criminals. 


At  this  trial  Red  Jacket  was  called  as  a 
witness  to  testify  concerning  the  customs 
of  his  people.  At  an  opportune  moment, 
however,  it  is  alleged,  he  gave  utterance 
to  the  following  sentiments  as  a  rebuke 
to  those  who  were  inclined  to  ridicule 
the  Indian  belief  in  witchcraft:  "  What? 
Do  you  denounce  us  as  fools  and  bigots, 
because  we  still  believe  that  which  you 
vouivelves  believed  two  centuries  ago? 
Your  black  coats  thundered  this  doctrine 
from  the  pulpit,  your  judges  pronounced 
it  from  the  bench,  and  sanctioned  it  with 
the  formalities  of  law ;  and  you  would 
now  punish  our  unfortunate  brother,  for 
adhering  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers  and  of 
yours !  Go  to  Salem !  Look  at  the  records 
of  your  own  government,  and  you  will 
find  that  hundreds  have  been  executed 
for  the  very  crime  which  has  called  forth 
the  sentence  of  condemnation  against 
this  woman  and  drawn  down  upon  her 
the  arms  of  vengeance.  What  have  our 
brothers  done,  more  than  the  rulers  of 
your  own  people  have  done?  And  what 
crime  has  this  man  committed,  by  exe- 
cuting in  a  summary  way  the  laws  of  his 
country  and  the  command  of  the  Great 
Spirit?"  It  is  very  doubtful  that  Red 
Jacket  possessed  all  the  facts  stated  in 
this  alleged  speech ;  it  seems  rather  an 
extract  from  the  brief  of  the  defendant's 
attorney  than  the  off-hand  allocution  of 
an  Indian  who  could  not  write  his  own 
name  and  who  studiously  avoided  the 
company  of  white  men. 

Red  Jacket  in  his  life  was  charged  with 
want  of  courage  and  resolution,  and  even 
with  timidity ;  with  duplicity,  treachery, 
and  even  with  treason ;  and  with  so  far 
forgetting  the  proprieties  as  not  to  hesi- 
tate to  rob  his  friends.  Stone  says  of 
him  that  he  "had  been  known  to  exert 
his  eloquence  to  enkindle  a  war-spirit  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  braves  of  his  nation, 
and  provoke  them  to  take  up  the  hatchet, 
while  he  ingeniously  avoided  the  war- 
path, and  availed  himself  of  the  absence 
of  the  warriors,  thus  procured,  to  plunder 
the  goods,  and  even  live-stock,  wherever 
he  could— not  caring  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  property  of  any  enemy  and 
that  of  the  absentees  of  his  own  people." 
In  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, in  1805,  Brant  bestowed  on  Red 
Jacket  the  name  "Cow-killer,"  because, 
during  the  Revolution,  having  exhorted 
his  fellow  warriors  to  behave  with  cour- 
age in  an  approaching  battle  and  promis- 
ing to  l>e  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  himself, 
and  being  missed  from  the  engagement, 
he  was  found  cutting  up  a  cow  belonging 
to  an  Indian.  Subsequent  to  the  Revo- 
lution Brant  often  openly  blamed  Red 
Jacket  with  causing  him  trouble  and  em- 
barrassment during  Sullivan's  invasion, 
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"being,"  he  asserted,  "the  principal 
cause  of  the  disasters  of  his  people. "  In- 
deed, during  this  camt»aign  Red  Jacket 
had  sought  to  induce  the  young  warriors 
and  the  less  resolute  chiefs  to  agree  to 
submission  to  the  American  army.  A 
runner  was  sent  to  Sullivan's  camp  for 
this  purpose,  but  the  astute  Brant,  hav- 
ing knowledge  of  this  treason,  frustrated 
the  purposes  of  Red  Jacket  by  having  the 
bearer  of  the  American  flag  of  truce  killed 
and  his  papers  taken. 

Although  nominally  and  officially  at 
peace  with  the  United  States  after  the 
treaty  of  Ft  Stanwix  in  1784,  the  Six 
Nations  were  nevertheless  dissatisfied 
with  some  of  its  terms,  and  for  ten  years 
subsequently  had  to  be  conciliated  with 
great  care  and  at  much  expense.  During 
this  period,  1786-94,  Red  Jacket  sought 
to  thwart  the  Indian  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  the  hostile  western 
tribes,  but  Wayne's  victory  over  the  con- 
federated tribes  in  1794*  sobered  the 
thoughts  of  the  malcontents  among  the 
Indian  tribes. 

In  pursuance  of  the  invitation  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  to  visit  the  Pres- 
ident, given  by  Col.  Pickering  at  Painted 
Post  in  June  1791,  two  months  after  the 
remarkable  council  held  with  these  In- 
dians at  Buffalo  Creek  by  Col.  Proctor,  a 
f  riendlv  delegation,  consisting  of  50  chiefs 
of  the  Six  Nations,  in  the  spring  of  1792 
visited  Philadelphia,  then  the  seat  of 
government.  It  was  during  this  confer- 
ence that  President  Washington,  as  a 
token  of  friendship  and  esteem,  gave  a 
silver  medal,  bearing  his  own  likeness, 
to  Red  Jacket,  who  then  and  in  later  life 
showed  his  appreciation  of  this  gift  with 
the  care  he  bestowed  on  it  and  with  the 
pride  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
wear  it.  This  medal  is  now  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society. 

Even  after  the  solemn  assurances  of 
lasting  friendship  for  the  United  States  by 
the  New  York  Indians  in  the  War  of  1812, 
the  vacillating  character  and  inconstancy 
of  Red  Jacket  and  other  prominent  chiefs 
are  made  plain  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Farmer's  Brother  and  other  chiefs  by 
Gen.  Porter,  dated  Chippewa,  Canada, 
July  25, 1814,  inviting  the  Indians  to  join 
him  at  once  at  that  place.  Among  other 
things,  he  wrote:  "We  shall  soon  drive 
the  enemy,  who  dare  not  show  their 
heads  where  we  go.  We  want  your  aid 
to  assist  us  in  the  pursuit.  You  have 
already  lost  one  glorious  opportunity  by 
being  absent.  We  are  aware  of  the* con- 
duct of  three  of  your  chiefs — Red  Jacket, 
Cornplanter,  and  Blue  Sky.  If  they  do 
not  choose  to  act  for  themselves,  they 
should  not  dissuade  others."  By  this  it 
in  seen  that  at  least  one  American  officer 
openly  charged  Red  Jacket  with  treason- 


able conduct,  notwithstanding  Stone's 
unintentionally  ironical  statement  that 
Red  Jacket  "  was  no  more  suspected  of 
treachery  than  he  was  of  courage,  by  the 
American  officers  in  the  service." 

In  1827  Red  Jacket's  wife,  together 
with  22  of  her  Seneca  neighbors,  joined 
the  church,  notwithstanding  her  hus- 
band's threat  to  leave  her  should  she 
take  such  a  step.  He  therefore  sullenly 
carried  out  his  threat,  and  gave  himself 
over  to  renewed  and  unbridled  dissipa- 
tion. But  after  a  few  months'  absence 
he  meekly  returned  to  his  wife,  who  con- 
descended to  receive  him  on  condition 
that  he  would  not  in  future  interfere  with 
her  religious  duties.  Afterward  he  faith- 
fully kept  his  word,  and,  indeed,  at  times 
he  even  aided  her  in  these  duties. 

In  1828,  at  the  request  of  Dr  J.  W. 
Francis,  of  New  York  city,  R.  W.  Weir 
painted  a  likeness  of  Red  Jacket;  and  in 
1829  Catlin  also  painted  a  full  length  life- 
size  portrait  of  him,  representing  him 
standing  on  Table  Rock,  Niagara  Falls, 
in  accordance  with  Red  Jacket's  wishes. 

The  project  of  reinterring  the  remains 
of  Red  Jacket  and  the  chiefs  contempo- 
rary with  him,  lying  forsaken  in  graves 
on  the  former  Buffalo  res.,  had  its  incep- 
tion about  1863,  but  it  did  not  take  deh- 
nite  shape  until  1876,  when  W.  C.  Bry- 
ant, of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society, 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  Seneca  coun- 
cil to  the  removal  of  the  bodies.  On  Oct. 
9,  1884,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  the 
remains  were  reinterred  in  Forest  Lawn 
Cemetery,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  a  hand- 
some memorial  was  unveiled  June  22, 
1891. 

Consult  Hubbard,  Red  Jacket  and  his 
People,  1886;  Ketchum,  Buffalo  and  the 
8eneca8,  1864-65;  McKenney  and  Hall, 
Indian  Tribes,  I,  1858;  Stone  (1)  Life  of 
Brant,  1838,  (2)  Life  and  Times  of  Red 
Jacket,  1841;  Trans.  Buffalo  Hist.  Soc., 
Ill,  1885.  (j.  n.  B.  H. ) 

Red  Legs'  Band.  A  former  band  of  the 
Wahpekute  Sioux  in  Minnesota,  named 
from  its  chief,  Hushasha. — Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1859,  100,  1860;  Coll.  Minn.  Hist.  Soc., 
vi,  394,  1887. 

Red  Lodge.  A  former  Oglala  Sioux 
band  under  Yellow  Eagle.— Culbertson 
in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  142,  1851. 

Red  Man;  Red  Man  and  Helper.  See  Car- 
lisle School;  Periodical*. 

Red  Men,  Improved  Order  of.  A  society 
of  American  citizens,  originally  composed 
of  advocates  of  individual  rignts  and  ad- 
mirers of  Indian  character,  who  adopted 
as  their  patron  and  exemplar  the  Dela- 
ware chief  Tammany;  but,  as  it  is  consti- 
tuted at  the  present  day,  its  primary 
objects  are  the  promotion  among  men  of 
the  exercise  and  practice  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  benevolence  and  charity,  the 
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care  and  protection  of  widows  and  or- 
phans, and  the  cultivation  of  friendly 
relations  anions  those  who  have  entered 
its  eircle.  The  democratic  influence 
which  attended  its  birth  has  caused  the 
idea  that  all  men  are  equal  to  remain  its 
fundamental  tenet.  There  were  several 
patriotic  societies  at  the  close  of  the  18th 
and  the  commencement  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury which  may  have  contributed  to  the 
rise  of  the  present  order.  There  was  or- 
ganized in  Philadelphia,  about  1772,  a 
society  known  as  the  Sons  of  Tammany, 
that  may  be  considered  its  direct  ancestor, 
the  first  recorded  notice  of  which  is  in 
the  Philadelphia  Chronicle  of  May  4, 
1772:  "On  Friday,  the  1st  instant,  a  num- 
ber of  A  merican8,  Sons  of  K  ing  Tammany, 
met  at  the  house  of  Mr  James  Byrn,  to 
celebrate  the  memory  of  that  truly  noble 
chieftain  whose  friendship  was  most 
affectionately  manifest  to  the  worthy 
founder  and  first  settlers  of  this  province. 
After  dinner  the  circulating  glass  was 
crowned  with  wishes,  loyal  and  patriotic, 
and  the  day  concluded  with  much  cheer- 
fulness and  harmony.  It  is  hoped  from 
this  small  beginning  a  society  may  be 
formed  of  great  utility  to  the  distressed, 
as  this  meeting  was  more  for  the  pnrj>ose 
of  promoting  charity  and  benevolence 
than  mirth  and  festivity. "  Subsequently 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  society  to  hold  a 
regular  festival  every  year  on  May  12. 
On  that  day  the  members  walked  in  pro- 
cession through  the  streets  of  Philadel- 
phia, with  hats  decorated  with  bucks' 
tails,  to  a  handsome  rural  place  in  the 
direction  of  Schuylkill  r.  which  they 
called  the  "wigwam,"  where,  after  a 
"long talk,"  according  to  Indian  custom, 
and  after  the  "pipe  of  peace"  had  been 
smoked,  they  spent  the  day  in  festivity 
and  mirth.  The  association  continued 
in  this  form  for  some  years  after  the  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  when  the  owner  of 
the  "wigwam,"  who  had  generously  lent 
it  every  year  in  honor  of  Tammany,  hav- 
ing met  with  misfortune  was  compelled 
to  sell  it  to  satisfy  his  creditors.  After 
the  discontinuance  of  the  festive  associa- 
tion other  societies  of  a  similar  character 
were  formed  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  bearing  the  name  Tammany;  the 
only  one  of  these  continued  to  the  pres- 
ent day  is  the  Tammany  Society  of  New 
York  city.    See  lammaw/. 

The  present  Order  of  Red  Men,  like  the 
original  society,  is  a  social,  fraternal,  and 
benevolent  organization  commemorating 
the  customs,  traditions,  and  history  of 
the  Indians,  and  is  purely  American.  Its 
proceedings  are  secret  only  in  so  far  as 
secrecy  is  expedient  and  proper.  Ite 
organization,  proceedings,  and  mode  of 
initiating  mem  ben  imitate  Indian  cus- 
toms, and  Indian  terms  are  used  to  desig- 


nate the  officers  and  in  conducting  cere- 
monies. The  Order  of  Red  Men  has 
passed  through  three  phases.  The  first 
was  its  existence  as  originally  organized 
in  Philadelphia.  After  the  colonies  de- 
clared for  separate  government  began  the 
second  phase,  when  it  is  said  these  socie- 
ties became  intensely  popular,  and  their 
anniversaries  bade  fair  to  excel  Inde- 
pendence day  in  public  esteem.  They 
were  thus  auspiciously  continued  until  a 
short  time  before  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain,  when  Gen.  Dearborn,  Sec- 
retary of  War,  looking  on  them  as  de- 
moralizing to  soldiers,  issued  orders  pro- 
hibiting them  in  the  army.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  third  pha^e  of  "the  order  licgan 
in  1813  at  Ft  Mifflin,  on  Delaware  r., 
4  m.  below  Philadelphia,  among  volun- 
teer soldiers  called  Junior  Artillerists. 
An  unbroken  chain  in  the  existence  of 
the  society  thus  formed  continued  in 
Pennsylvania  and  neigh lx>ring  states,  but 
without  an  attempt  at  concurrent  action 
until  1857.  On  Oct.  21  of  that  year  a 
grand  demonstration,  including  a  public 
parade  in  full  regalia,  with  banners  and 
other  insignia,  took  place  at  I^ancaster, 
Pa.  But  the  Order  of  Red  Men  as  now 
existing  seems  to  have  taken  its  form 
from  the  Red  Men's  Society,  Tribe  No.  1, 
of  Maryland,  organized  Mar.  12,  1834,  at 
the  house  of  D.  McDonald,  in  Baltimore. 
This  tribe  subsequently  assumed  supreme 
authority,  which  was  not  challenged  by 
the  older  tribe  in  Pennsylvania,  and  its 
authority  has  been  acknowledged  ever 
since.  In  a  charter  granted  by  the  Mary- 
land legislature  on  Mar.  14,  1835,  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  "Improved 
Order  of  Red  Men."  The  organization  is 
now  represented  in  every  state  and  terri- 
torv  in  the  Union.  The  total  member- 
ship in  1905  was  382,121,  the  number  of 
tribes  4,206,  and  the  assets  of  the  organi- 
zation about  $4,000,000.  (c.  t.  ) 

Red  Mouth«.  A  l»and  or  society  of  the 
Crow  tribe.— Cull >ert«on  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1850,  144,  1851. 

Red  River  AsBiniboin.  An  Assiniboin 
band,  estimated  in  1829  at  24  tipis  (Coues, 
Henry-Thomiwon  Jour.,  n,  622,  1897), 
living  w.  of  the  Otaopabine,  w.  Canada. 

Red  River  Chippewa.  A  former  Chip- 
pewa band  in  w.  Minnesota.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  832,  1873. 

Red  8ticks.  Among  the  Creeks  and 
their  cousins,  the  .Seminole,  all  warlike 
functions,  including  the  declaration  of 
war,  the  organizing  of  war  parties,  and  the 
burning  of  captives,  were  in  charge  of 
the  officers  of  certain  clans,  which  clans 
were  designated  for  this  reason  'bear- 
ers of  the  red'  in  contradistinction  to  the 
'white'  or  peace  clans,  in  the  towns  of 
which  all  peace  treaties  were  negotiated 
and  where  it  was  forbidden  toshed  human 
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blood.  The  symbol  of  the  declaration  of 
war  was  the  erection  of  a  tall  pole,  painted 
red,  in  the  public  square,  as  a  rallying 
point  for  the  warriors,  whence  the  pop- 
ular term  "Red  Sticks"  applied  by 
writers  both  to  these  towns  and  to  the 
hostile  war  element  which  at  various  pe- 
riods made  headquarters  in  them,  par- 
ticularly during  the  Creek  and  Seminole 
war.  The  most  noted  towns  controlled 
by  the  war  clans  were  Atasi  of  the  Up- 
per Creeks,  Kawita  of  the  Lower  Creeks, 
and  Mikasuki  of  the  Seminole.  See  Baton 
Rouge.  (  j.  m.  ) 

Bed  Thunder.  A  chief  of  the  Pabaksa 
or  Cnthetd  band  of  Yanktonai  Sioux  in 
the  early  part  of  the  I9th  century;  also 
known  as  Shappa,  the  Beaver.  Lieut.  Z. 
M.  Pike  saw  him  at  the  great  council  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  in  Apr.  1806,  and 
pronounced  him  the  most  gorgeously 
dressed  of  anv  chief  he  met  With  his 
famous  son  Waueta  he  enlisted  with  the 
British  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  fought  at 
Ft  Meigs  and  at  Sandusky,  Ohio.  He 
was  killed  under  tragic  circumstances  by 
the  Chippewa  on  Red  r.  of  the  North  in 
1823.  Col.  Robert  Dickson,  the  British 
agent  in  the  W.  during  1812-15,  married 
a  sister  of  Red  Thunder.  (d.  r.) 

Red  Town.  A  former  Seminole  tow  n  on 
Tampa  bay,  w.  Florida.— Bell  in  Morse, 
Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  306,  1822. 

Redwing.  The  name  of  a  succession  of 
chiefs  of  the  former  Khemnichan  band  of 
Mdewakanton  Sioux,  residing  on  the  w. 
shore  of  L.  Pepin,  Minn.,  where  the  city 
of  Redwing  now  stands.  At  least  four 
chiefs  in  succession  bore  the  appellation, 
each  being  distinguished  by  another 
name.  The  elder  Redwing  is  heard  of  as 
early  as  the  time  of  the  Pontiac  war,  when 
he  visited  Mackinaw,  and  was  in  alliance 
with  the  English  in  the  Revolution.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Walking  Buf- 
falo (Tatankamani),  who  enlisted  in  the 
British  cause  in  1812.  The  name  was 
maintained  during  two  succeeding  genera- 
tions, but  disappeared  during  the  Sioux 
outbreak  of  1862-65.  The  family  was  less 
influential  than  the  Little  Crows  or  the 
Wabashas  of  the  same  tribe.      (i>.  r.) 

Ree  Band.  According  to  Grinnell  ( Soc. 
Org.  Cheyennes,  144,  1905)  a  local  nick- 
name for  a  part  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne. 

Reechochio  ( re-e-chof  '  play '  or  '  the  act 
of  playing*,  chic  'place  of).  A  small 
Tarahumare  rancheria  near  Norogachic, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico.— Lumholtz,  infn, 
1894. 

Rekeachic  ( re-ke-a'  'white  earth',  chic 
•place  of).  A  small  rancheria  of  the 
Tarahumare  near  Norogachic,  Chihua- 
hua, Mexico. — Lumholtz,  infn,  1894. 

Rekorichic  (re-ko-ri'  'water  jar',  chic 
'place  of).  A  Tarahumare  rancheria 
about  15  m.  n.  e.  of  Norogachic,  in  Chi- 


huahua, Mexico.  Called  by  the  Mexi- 
cans Tecorichic. — Lumholtz,  infn,  1894. 
Tecorichie.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Ueog..  32*.  1864. 

Rekuvirachio  ('place  of  the  stone  pil- 
lars ' ).  A  small  rancheria  of  the  Tarahu- 
mare in  the  Sierra  Madre,  w.  Chihuahua, 
Mexico. — Lumholtz,  infn,  1894. 

Rekuwichic  ('place  of  the  high  stone 
pillars').  A  small  rancheria  of  the  Tara- 
humare not  far  from  Norogachic,  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico. —Lumholtz,  infn,  1894. 

Rekwoi.  A  Yurok  village  on  the  n. 
side  of  the  mouth  of  Klamath  r.,  n.  w. 
Cal.  It  has  given  name  to  the  present 
American  settlement  of  Requa,  a  mile  up- 
stream from  the  old  village  site,  at  which 
there  now  live  only  two  or  three  Yurok 
families.  (a.  l.  k.) 

Rek  qua.-<iibb«i(1861)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes, 
ill.  138,  lNitt.  Kequ*.— Powers  In  Overland  Mo., 
vii.  MO.  1872.  Ri-kwm.- Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Kthnol..  in,  44. 1877.  Sufip. — A.  L.  Kroeber.  Infn. 
19W  (Karok  name). 

Relationship.  See  Clan  and  Gens,  Fatu- 
ity, Kinship. 

Religion.  For  the  purpose  of  a  brief 
description  of  the  religion  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  we  may  define  religion  as 
that  group  of  concepts  aud  acts  which 
spring  from  the  relation  of  the  individual 
to  the  outer  world,  so  far  as  these  rela- 
tions are  not  considered  as  due  to  physical 
forces  the  action  of  which  is  accounted 
for  by  purely  rationalistic  considerations. 
The  seope  of  religious  concepts  will  de- 
pend to  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature;  and, 
since  the  border-line  of  the  natural  and 
the  supernatural,  as  conceived  in  the  mind 
of  primitive  man,  does  not  coincide  with 
our  view  of  this  subject,  there  will  be 
marked  differences  between  the  scope  of 
religion  among  civilized  nations  and  that 
among  less  advanced  peoples.  For  in- 
stance, the  causal  relations  determining 
the  movements  of  the  stars  are  recognized 
by  civilized  man:  but  at  an  earlier  time 
it  was  believed  that  the  positions  of  the 
stars  influenced  in  a  mysterious  manner 
the  fates  of  man  and  that  their  move- 
ments could  be  controlled  by  his  will. 
Among  tribes  which  held  to  the  latter 
opinion,  views  relating  to  the  heavenly 
bodies  would  form  part  of  the  religion  of 
the  people;  while  among  those  peoples  to 
which  the  causal  relations  determining 
the  motions  of  the  stars  are  known,  these 
motions  are  no  longer  subject  to  religious 
interpretations. 

Owing  to  the  different  point  of  view,  it 
may  also  happen  that  certain  ideas  of 
primitive  man,  which  from  our  stand- 
jioint  would  have  to  be  considered  as  re- 
ligious in  character,  are  interpreted  by 
the  |>eople  holding  them  as  purely  ration- 
alistic. In  our  judgment,  for  instance, 
sympathetic  cures,  which  are  believed  in 
by  most  primitive  tribes  and  even  by  un- 
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educated  people  among  ourselves,  can  not 
be  considered  as  due  to  any  physical  ef- 
fect, while  among  primitive  tribes  they 
may  be  so  viewed.  The  same  is  true  of 
certain  mythological  concepts.  If  an  In- 
dian tribe  explains  the  markings  on  the 
skin  of  the  chipmunk  as  due  to  the  fact 
that  at  an  early  time  the  grizzly  bear 
scratched  its  baek,  this  may  be  to  the 
mind  of  the  Indian  a  perfectly  rational- 
istic explanation,  while  to  us  it  would  be 
entirely  mysterious.  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  general  views  of  nature — the  explana- 
tions given  for  the  occurrence  of  natural 
phenomena — necessarily  enter  into  a  con- 
sideration of  the  religions  of  primitive 
tribes,  even  if  these  explanations  should 
be  based  on  a  purely  rationalistic  attitude 
on  the  part  of  primitive  man.  The  less 
clear  the  line  between  observation  and 
reasoning  on  the  one  hand  and  imagina- 
tion and  inference  due  to  emotional  states 
on  the  other,  the  less  sharply  drawn  will 
be  the  line  between  what  may  be  called 
science  and  religion.  In  accordance  with 
the  definition  given  before,  those  concepts 
that  spring  from  the  relation  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  outer  world,  and  the  form 
of  which  depends  on  imagination  and 
emotion,  may  be  said  to  form  the  tenets 
of  religion. 

When  religions  acta  are  considered  in 
greater  detail,  it  appears  that  here  also 
acts  prompted  by  rationalistic  considera- 
tions are  not  sharply  separated  from 
others  dictated  by  imagination  und  emo- 
tion. Thus,  when  a  medicine-man  pur- 
sues and  captures  the  fleeing  soul  of  a 
sick  man,  he  may  follow  out  by  his  acts 
in  a  rational  way  opinions  based  largely 
on  reasoning,  although  deeply  affected  in 
their  origin  Dy  such  emotions  as  fear  and 
love.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  tries 
to  gain  greater  efficiency  by  putting  him- 
self into  a  state  of  emotional  excitement, 
in  which  he  believes  his  chances  of  suc- 
cess are  enhanced,  his  acts  become  reli- 
gious, in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term. 
This  lack  of  sharp  division  between  ra- 
tionalistic and  religious  forms  of  activity 
is  found  everywhere.  Furthermore,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  actions 
are  performed  without  any  conscious  rea- 
son, except  so  far  as  they  are  required  by 
custom.  This  is  true  particularly  of  ac- 
tions that  are  considered  as  proper,  like 
those  determined  by  rules  regulating  the 
t>ehavior  of  the  young  to  the  old,  or  of  the 
common  people  to  the  nobility;  or  also 
of  actions  that  are  considered  as  ethical, 
like  those  of  hospitality  and  of  pity. 
Here  the  line  of  demarcation  between  re- 
ligious activities  and  others  not  connected 
with  religion  becomes  even  less  sharp, 
because  it  often  hapnensthat  actions  origi- 
nally performed  without  any  particular 
reason  or  for  purelv  rationalistic  pur- 
poses are  secondarily  given  religious  mo- 


tives. It  thus  follows  that  religious  views 
and  actions  are  not  primarily  connected 
with  ethical  concepts.  Only  "in  so  far  as 
man  in  his  religious  relations  to  the 
outer  world  endeavors  to  follow  certain 
rules  of  conduct,  in  order  to  avoid  evil 
effects,  is  a  relation  between  primitive  re- 
ligion and  ethics  established. 

The  religious  concepts  of  the  Indians 
may  be  described  in  two  groups — those 
that  concern  the  individual,  and  those 
that  concern  the  social  group,  such  as 
tribe  and  clan.  The  fundamental  concept 
bearing  on  the  religious  life  of  the  in- 
dividual is  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
magic  power,  which  may  influence  the 
life  of  man,  and  which  in  turn  may  be 
influenced  by  human  activity.  In  this 
sense  magic  power  must  be  understood 
as  the  wonderful  qualities  which  are  be- 
lieved to  exist  in  objects,  animals,  men, 
spirits,  or  deities,  and  which  are  superior 
to  the  natural  qualities  of  man.  This 
idea  of  magic  power  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental concepts  that  occur  among  all 
Indian  tribes.  It  is  what  is  called  manito 
by  the  Algonquian  tribes;  imkantla,  by 
the  Siouan tribes;  ormda,  by  the  Iroquois; 
mlui,  by  the  Salish;  nawUak,  by  the  Kwa- 
kiutl,  and  tamanoas,  by  the  Chinook. 
Notwithstanding  slight  differences  in  the 
signification  of  these  terms,  the  funda- 
mental notion  of  all  of  them  is  that  of  a 
power  inherent  in  the  objects  of  nature 
which  is  more  potent  than  the  natural 
powers  of  man.  This  idea  seems  ade- 
quately expressed  by  our  term  "wonder- 
ful"; and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  intro- 
duce an  Indian  term,  as  has  often  been 
attempted.  Among  the  American  terms, 
the  word  manito  (a.  v. ;  see  also  Oreuda, 
Otkon,  Oyaron)  has  been  most  frequently 
used  to  express  this  idea.  The  degree  to 
which  the  magic  power  of  nature  is  in- 
dividualized differs  considerably  among 
various  tribes.  Although  the  belief  in 
the  powers  of  inanimate  objects  is  com- 
mon, we  find  in  America  that,  on  the 
whole,  animals,  particularly  the  larger 
ones,  are  most  frequently  considered  as 
possessed  of  such  magic  power.  Strong 
anthropomorphic  individualization  also 
occurs,  which  justifies  us  in  calling  these 
powers  deities.  It  seems  probable  that 
among  the  majority  of  tril>es,  besides  the 
belief  in  the  power  of  specific  objects,  a 
belief  in  a  magic  power  that  is  only 
vaguely  localized,  exists.  In  cases  where 
this  belief  is  pronounced,  the  notion 
sometimes  approaches  the  concent  of  a 
deity,  or  of  a  great  spirit  which  is  hardly 
anthropomorphic  in  its  character.  This 
is  the  case,  for  instance,  among  the  Tsira- 
shian  of  British  Columbia  and  among  the 
Algonquian  tribes  of  the  Great  I^akes, 
and  also  in  the  figure  of  the  Tirawa  of 
the  Pawnee. 

As  stated  before,  the  whole  concept  of 
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the  world — or,  in  other  words,  the  mythol- 
ogy of  each  tribe — enters  to  a  very  great 
extent  into  their  religious  concepts  and 
activities.  The  mythologies  are  highlv 
specialized  in  different  parts  of  North 
America;  and,  although  a  large  number 
of  myths  are  the  common  property  of 
many  American  tribes,  the  general  view 
of  the  world  appears  to  be  quite  distinct 
in  various  parts  of  the  continent  Taking 
into  consideration  the  continent  of  Amer- 
ica as  a  whole,  we  find  a  type  of  explana- 
tion of  the  world  which  is  psychologically 
quite  different  from  the  familiar  Semitic 
type.  In  the  Semitic  religions  eternal 
existence  appeared  as  an  unintelligible 
problem,  and  the  mind  preferred  to  assume 
a  beginning  which  was  accounted  for  by 
transferring  the  existing  world,  as  it  was 
known  by  observation,  into  the  thought 
of  a  creator,  and  interpreting  the  creation 
as  a  projection  of  his  thoughts  by  his  will- 
power into  objective  existence.  The  In- 
dian mind,  on  the  other  hand,  accepts  the 
eternal  existence  of  the  world,  and  ac- 
counts for  its  specific  form  by  the  assump- 
tion that  events  which  once  happened  in 
early  times  settled  for  once  and  all  the 
form  in  which  the  same  kind  of  event 
must  continue  to  occur.  •  For  instance, 
when  the  bear  produced  the  stripes  of  the 
chipmunk  by  scratching  its  t>ack,  this  de- 
termined that  all  chipmunks  were  to  have 
such  stripes;  or  when  an  ancestor  of  a  clan 
was  taugnt  a  certain  ceremony,  that  same 
ceremony  must  be  performed  by  all  future 
generations.  This  idea  is  not  by  any  means 
confined  to  America,  but  is  founcf  among 
primitive  peoples  of  other  continents  as 
well,  and  occurs  even  in  Semitic  cults. 

Considering  American  mythologies  in 
their  broadest  outlines,  the  following 
areas  may  be  distinguished:  (1)  The  Es- 
kimo area,  the  mythology  of  which  is 
characterized  by  an  abundance  of  purely 
human  hero-tales,  and  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  traditions  accounting  for  the  origin 
of  animals,  and  these  generally  largely  in 
human  setting.  (2)  The  North  Pacific 
Coast  area,  characterized  by  a  large  cycle 
of  transformer  myths,  in  which  the  origin 
of  many  of  the  arts  of  man  is  accounted 
for,  as  well  as  the  peculiarities  of  many 
animals;  the  whole  forming  a  very  dis- 
connected heterogeneous  mass  of  tradi- 
tions. (3)  Allied  to  these  appear  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Western  plateau  and  of  the 
Mackenzie  basin  area,  a  region  in  which 
animal  tales  abound,  many  accounting  for 
the  present  conditions  of  the  world,  the 
whole  being  very  disconnected  and  con- 
tradictory. (4)  The  Californian  area,  the 
mythologiesof  which  are  characterized  by 
a  stronger  emphasis  laid  on  creation  by 
will-power  than  is  found  in  most  other 
of  the  American  continent.  (5) 
principal  characteristic  of  the  my- 
thologies oi  the  area  of  the  Great  Plains, 


theeastern  woodlands,  and  thearid  South- 
west, is  the  tendency  to  systetnatization 
of  the  myths  under  the  influence  of  a 
highly  developed  ritual.  This  tendency 
is  more  sharply  defined  in  the  S.  than  in 
the  N.  and  N.  £.,  and  has  perhaps  pro- 
gressed further  than  anywhere  else  among 
the  Pueblos,  to  whom  the  origin  of  the 
clans  and  societies  seems  to  give  the  key- 
note of  mythological  concepts;  and  among 
the  Pawnee,  whose  contemplation  of  the 
stare  seems  to  have  given  the  principal  tone 
to  their  mythology  (see  also  article  My- 
thology). The  religious  concepts  of  the  In- 
dians deal  largely  with  the  relation  of  the 
individual  to  the  magic  power  mentioned 
atove,  and  are  specialized  in  accordance 
with  theirgeneral  mythological  concepts, 
which  determine  largely  the  degree  to 
which  the  powers  are  personified  as  ani-^ 
mals,  spirits,  or  deities. 

Another  group  of  religious  concepts, 
which  are  not  less  important  than  the 
group  heretofore  discussed,  refers  to  the 
relations  of  the  individual  to  his  internal 
states,  so  far  as  these  are  not  controlled 
by  the  will,  and  are  therefore  considered 
as  subject  to  external  magic  influences. 
Most  important  among  these  are  dreams, 
sickness,  and  death.  These  may  be  pro- 
duced by  obsession,  or  by  external  forces 
which  compel  the  soul  to  leave  the  body. 
In  this  sense  the  soul  is  considered  by 
almost  all  tribes  as  not  subject  to  the 
individual  will:  it  may  be  abstracted 
from  the  body  by  hostile  forces,  and  it 
may  be  damaged  and  killed.  The  con- 
cept of  the  soul  itself  shows  a  great 
variety  of  forms.  Very  often  the  soul  is 
identified  with  life,  but  we  also  find  com- 
monly the  belief  in  a  multiplicity  of 
souls*  Thus,  among  the  Eskimo,  the 
name  is  considered  as  one  of  the  souls  of 
man,  another  soul  belongs  to  the  body, 
a  third  one  is  independent  of  the  body. 
The  soul  is  also  identified  with  tne 
blood,  the  bones,  the  shadow,  the  nape 
of  the  neck  (see  Soul).  Based  on  these 
ideas  is  also  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
the  soul  after  death.  Thus,  in  the  belief 
of  the  Algonquian  Indians  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  souls  of  the  deceased  are  be- 
lieved to  reside  in  the  far  west  with  the 
brother  of  the  great  culture-hero.  Among 
the  Kutenai  the  belief  prevails  that  the 
souls  will  return  at  a  later  period,  accom- 
panying the  culture-hero.  Sometimes 
the  land  from  which  the  ancestors  of  the 
trit)e  have  sprung,  which  in  the  S.  is  often 
conceived  of  as  underground,  is  of  equal 
importance. 

Since  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
magic  powers  is  very  strong  in  the  In- 
dian mind,  all  his  actions  are  regulated 
by  the  desire  to  retain  the  good  will  of 
those  friendly  to  him,  and  to  control 
those  that  are  hostile. 

The  first  means  of  retaining  the  good 
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will  of  the  friendly  power  in  the  strict 
observance  of  a  great  variety  of  proscrip- 
tions. An  important  group  of  these  may 
be  combined  under  the  term  "taboo" 
(q.  v. ).  Among  these,  furthermore,  food 
taboos  are  particularly  common.  Every 
tribe  of  America,  no  matter  how  scanty 
their  means  of  subsistence  may  have 
been,  had  certain  kinds  of  tabooed  food — 
that  is,  food  forbidden,  either  perma- 
nently or  at  certain  seasons,  or  on  certain 
occasions.  Thus,  one  division  of  the 
Omaha  were  forbidden  to  eat  the  shoulder 
of  the  buffalo,  while  another  one  was  for- 
bidden to  eat  the  elk;  the  Iroquois  were 
forbidden  to  eat  the  animal  from  which 
their  family  name  was  taken,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  Pueblo  and  other  clans; 
the  Eskimo  must  not  eat  caribou  and 
walrus  at  the  same  season;  the  Navaho 
must  not  touch  flesh  of  the  bear,  nor  the 
Zuni  anything  that  lives  in  the  water. 

Not  less  numerous  are  the  taboos  of 
work.  These  are  perhaps  nowhere  so 
highly  developed  as  among  the  Eskimo, 
among  whom  work  on  caribou -skins, 
seal-skins,  metals,  ice,  and  heather  is  for- 
bidden under  certain  conditions.  Here 
belong,  also,  the  taboos  of  story-telling, 
and  of  playing  certain  games  at  certain 
seasons,  which  are  quite  common.  Of 
great  importance  are  the  taboos  intended 
to  prevent  the  evil  effects  of  impurity. 
Thus  we  find  a  large  number  of  taboos 
forbidding  menstruating  women,  mur- 
derers, and  mourners  from  performing  cer- 
tain kinds  of  work.  They  must  not  touch 
fresh  food  lest  the  magic  powers  controll- 
ing the  food  supplv  may  be  offended. 

Social  taboos,  which  are  very  common 
in  Polynesia,  are  not  so  markedly  devel- 
oped in  America,  although  the  strict 
secrecy  with  which  certain  sacred  actions 
are  performed  by  privileged  members  of 
a  tribe  is  akin  to  this  institution.  Thus 
it  is  forbidden,  except  on  certain  occa- 
sions, for  any  member  of  the  tribe  to 
touch  or  even  see  the  contents  of  sacred 
bundles  (see  Palladium),  and  even  then 
only  the  keeper  of  the  bundle  is  allowed 
to  open  it  to  view.  While  all  these 
taboos  are  essentially  negative  in  their 
character,  forbidding  certain  actions  in 
order  to  avoid  giving  offense,  there  are 
positive  acts  which  are  required  for  the 
same  purpose.  Some  of  these  might  well 
be  called  rules  of  ethical  conduct,  al- 
though the  one  reason  given  for  them  is 
the  endeavor  to  retain  the  good  will  of 
the  wonderful  powers  of  nature.  All  the 
numerous  regulations  which  are  found 
all  over  the  continent,  and  intended  to 
retain  the  good  will  of  the  food  animals, 
and  which  are  essentially  signs  of  respect 
shown  to  them,  belong  to  this  class. 
D(»gs  must  not  gnaw  the  bones  of  food 
animals,  because  this  is  a  sign  of  disres])ect. 


The  bear,  after  having  been  killed, 
receives  marks  of  reverence;  and  the 
first  game  animals  obtained  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  hunting  season  must  be 
treated  with  particular  care.  The  com- 
plicated customs  relating  to  buffalo  hunt- 
ing, and  the  salmon  ceremonials  of  the 
N.  W.  Indians,  as  well  as  the  whale 
ceremonials  of  the  Eskimo,  may  also  be 
given  as  examples.  Respectful  behavior 
toward  old  people  and  generally  decent 
conduct  are  also  often  counted  among 
such  required  acts.  Here  may  also  be 
included  the  numerous  customs  of  purifi- 
cation that  are  required  in  order  to  avoid 
the  ill  will  of  the  powers.  These,  how- 
ever, may  better  be  considered  as  consti- 
tuting one  of  the  means  of  controlling 
magic  power,  which  form  a  very  large 
part  of  the  religious  observances  of  the 
American  Indians. 

The  Indian  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
attempt  to  avoid  the  ill  will  of  the  powers, 
but  he  tries  also  to  make  them  subservient 
to  his  own  needs.  This  end  may  be  at- 
tained in  a  variety  of  ways.  Perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  of  North  American  In- 
dian methods  of  gaining  control  over  su- 
pernatural powers  is  that  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  one  of  them  as  a  personal  protector. 
Generally  this  process  is  called  the 
acquiring  of  a  manito;  and  the  most  com- 
mon method  of  acquiring  it  is  for  the 
young  man  during  the  period  of  adoles- 
cence to  purify  himself  by  fasting,  bath- 
ing, and  vomiting,  until  his  body  is  per- 
fectly clean  and  acceptable  to  the  super- 
natural beings.  At  the  same  time  the 
youth  works  himself  by  these  means,  by 
dancing,  and  sometimes  also  by  means  of 
drugs,  into  a  trance,  in  which  he  has  a 
vision  of  the  guardian  spirit  which  is  to 
protect  him  throughout  life.  These 
means  of  establishing  communication 
with  the  spirit  world  are  in  very  general 
use,  also  at  other  periods  of  life  (see 
Black  drink,  Dance,  Ordeals,  Peyote,  7b- 
txicco).  The  magic  power  that  man  thus 
acquires  may  give  him  special  abilities; 
it  may  make  nira  a  successful  hunter, 
warrior,  or  shaman;  or  it  may  give  him 
power  to  acquire  wealth,  success  in 
gambling,  or  the  love  of  women. 

While  the  above  is  the  most  common 
method  of  acquiring  magic  power,  other 
means  are  well  known  among  the  Amer- 
ican Indians,  particularly  among  those 
tribes  in  which  strong  clan  organizations 
prevail.  They  believe  that  wonderful 
power  may  be  attained  by  inheritance. 
There  are  also  numerous  cases,  as  among 
the  Arapaho  and  Blackfeet  (Siksika). 
where  the  privilege  of  acquiring  it  and 
the  control  over  it  may  be  purchased. 
Among  the  American  Eskimo  the  idea 
prevails  that  it  may  be  transmitted  by 
teaching  and  by  bodily  contact  with  a 
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person  who  controls  such  powers.  Ordi- 
narily its  possession  is  considered  so 
sacred  that  it  must  not  be  divulged  except 
in  cases  of  extreme  danger,  but  among 
other  tribes  it  may  be  made  known  to  the 
whole  tril)c.  In  a  few  cases  the  opinion 
prevails  that  such  powers  exist  in  certain 
localities,  but  can  not  be  acquired  by  in- 
dividuals. 

Another  means  of  controlling  the  pow- 
ers of  nature  is  by  prayer,  which  may  be 
directed  either  to  the  protecting  spirit  of 
the  individual  or  to  other  powers.  Ob- 
jects of  prayer  may  be  protection  in  dan- 
ger, removal  of  sickness,  the  obtaining  of 
food  or  other  material  benefits,  or  a  more 
general  and  abstract  request  for  the  bless- 
ing of  the  powers.  Many  prayers  are 
addressed  in  fixed  form  or  contain  at  least 
certain  old  formulas. 

Another  way  of  invoking  the  protec- 
tion of  the  powers  is  through  the  use  of 
charms  (also  called  fetishes,  q.  v.).  The 
charm  is  either  believed  to  be  the  seat  of 
magic  power,  or  it  may  be  a  symbol  of 
such  power,  and  its  action  may  be  based 
on  its  symbolic  significance.  Of  the 
former  kind  are  presumably  many  objects 
contained  in  the  sacred  bundles  of  cer- 
tain Indians,  which  are  believed  to  be 
p>sse8sed  of  sacred  powers;  while  sym- 
bolic significance  seems  to  prevail*  in 
charms  like  the  stones  worn  by  the  North 
Pacific  Coast  Indians,  which  are  believed 
to  harden  the  skin  against  missiles  of 
hostile  shamans,  or  the  magic  whip  of 
wolf-skin  of  the  Eskimo,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  have  the  power  of  driving  away 
spirits. 

Symbolic  actions  are  also  made  use 
of.  Such  acts  are,  for  instance,  the  set- 
ting-up of  prayer-sticks  (q.  v.),  which 
are  meant  to  convey  man's  wishes  to  the 
powers.  Often  these  wishes  are  indi- 
cated by  special  attachments,  expressing 
in  symbolic  or  pictographic  manner  the 
thing  wished  for.  Somewhat  related  to 
such  symbolic  actions  are  also  all  proc- 
esses of  divination,  in  which,  by  a  sym- 
bolic act,  the  propitiounness  of  the  pro- 
posed undertaking  is  ascertained. 

Still  more  potent  means  of  influencing 
the  powers  are  offerings  and  sacrifices. 
On  the  whole,  these  are  not  so  strongly 
developed  in  North  America  as  they  are 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  many 
regions  human  sacrifices  were  common — 
for  instance,  in  Mexico  and  Yucatan — 
while  in  northern  America  they  are  known 
only  in  rare  instances,  as  among  the  Paw- 
nee. However,  many  cases  of  torture, 
particularly  of  self-torture,  must  be  reck- 
oned here  (see  OrdeaU,-8un  Dance). 
Other  bloody  sacrifices  are  also  rare  in 
North  America.  We  may  mention  the 
sacrifice  of  the  dog  among  the  Iroquois. 
Only  to  a  limited  extent  do  we  find  the 
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tendency  of  considering  the  killing  of 

Kme  as  a  bloody  sacrifice.  On  the  other 
nd,  sacrifices  of  tobacco  smoke,  of  corn, 
and  of  parts  of  food,  of  small  manufac- 
tured objects,  and  of  symbolic  objects,  are 
very  common.  These  gifts  may  be  offered 
to  any  of  the  supernatural  powers  with 
the  intent  of  gaining  their  assistance  and 
avoiding  their  enmity. 

Still  another  way  of  gaining  control 
over  supernatural  powers  is  by  incanta- 
tions, which  in  a  way  are  related  to 
prayers,  but  which  act  rather  through 
the  magic  influence  of  the  words.  There- 
fore the  traditional  form  of  these  incan- 
tations is  rigidly  adhered  to.  They  occur 
frequently  among  the  Arctic  tribes  of  the 
continent,  but  are  not  by  any  means 
lacking  among  others,  who  believe  that 
the  recitation  of  a  short  formula  may  aid 
in  reaching  a  desired  end.  In  the  same 
way  that  incantations  are  related  to 
prayer,  certain  acts  and  charms  are  re- 
lated to  offerings.  We  find  among  almost 
all  Indian  tribes  the  custom  of  performing 
certain  acts,  which  are  neither  symbolic 
nor  offerings,  nor  other  attempts  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  superior  beings,  but 
which  are  effective  through  their  own 
potency.  Such  acts  are  the  use  of  lucky 
objects  intended  to  secure  good  fortune; 
or  the  peculiar  treatment  of  animals, 
plants,  and  other  objects,  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  change  of  weather. 

There  is  also  found  among  most  Indian 
tribes  the  idea  that  the  supernatural 
powers,  if  offended  by  transgressions  of 
rules  of  conduct,  may  be  propitiated  by 
punishment  Such  punishment  may  con- 
sist in  the  removal  of  the  offending  indi- 
vidual, who  may  be  killed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe,  or  the  propitiation  may 
be  accomplished  by  milder  forms  of  pun- 
ishment. Of  particular  interest  among 
these  is  confession  as  a  means  of  propitia- 
tion, which  is  found  among  the  Athapas- 
cans, the  Iroquois,  and  the  Eskimo. 
Other  forms  of  punishment  are  based 
largely  on  the  idea  of  purification  by 
fasting,  bathing,  and  vomiting.  Among 
the  Plains  Indians  the  vow  to  perform  a 
ceremony  or  another  act  agreeable  to  the 
powers  is  considered  an  efficient  means 
of  gaining  their  good  will  or  of  atoning 
for  past  offenses. 

Protection  against  disease  is  also  sought 
by  the  help  of  superhuman  powers.  These 
practices  nave  two  distinct  forms,  accord- 
ing to  the  fundamental  conception  of 
disease.  Disease  is  conceived  of  princi- 
pally in  two  forms — either  as  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  material  object  in  the  body 
of  the  patient,  or  as  an  effect  of  the  alv- 
sence  of  the  soul  from  the  body.  The 
cure  of  disease  is  intrusted  to  the  shamans 
or  medicine-men,  who  obtaintheir  {>owers 
generally  by  the  assistance  of  guardian 
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it.-,  or  who  may  personally  be  en- 
dowed with  magic  powers.  It  is  their 
duty  to  discover  the  material  disease 
which  is  located  in  the  patient's  body, 
and  which  they  extract  by  sucking  or 
pulling  with  the  hands;  or  to  go  in  pur- 
suit of  the  absent  soul,  to  recover  it,  and 
to  restore  it  to  the  patient  Both  of  these 
form  -  of  shamanism  are  found  practically 
all  over  the  continent,  but  in  some  re- 
gions—for instance,  in  California— the 
idea  of  material  Inxlies  that  cause  sick- 
ness iH  particularly  strongly  developed; 
while  in  other  regions  the  idea  of  the 
absence  of  the  soul  seems  to  be  more 
marked.  In  treating  the  jiatient,  the 
shamans  almost  everywhere  use  various 
means  to  work  themselves  into  a  state  of 
excitement,  which  is  produced  by  sing- 
ing, by  the  use  of  the  drum  and  rattle, 
and  bv  dancing.  The  belief  also  widely 
prevail*  that  un propitious  conditions  may 
counteract  the  work  of  the  shaman,  and 
that  for  this  reason  particular  care  must 
be  taken  to  remove  all  disturbing  and 
impure  elements  from  the  place  where 
the  shamanistic  j>erformance  is  held. 
When  the  shaman  has  to  have  inter- 
course with  the  spirits,  whom  he  visits  in 
their  own  domain,  or  when  he  has  to  pur- 
sue the  soul  of  the  patient,  we  find  fre- 
quently sleight-of-hand  employed,  such 
as  the  tying  of  the  hands  of  the  shaman, 
who,  when  his  soul  leaves  the  body,  is 
Ijclieved  to  free  himself  with  the  help  of 
the  spirits.  ( See  Mayic,  Medicine  and  Medi- 
cine-men, Shamans  and  J*ri4'tt*. ) 
p  The  belief  that  certain  individuals  can 
acquire  control  over  the  powers  has  also 
led  to  the  opinion  that  they  may  be  used 
to  harm  enemies.  The  possession  of 
such  control  is  not  always  beneficial,  but 
may  be  used  also  for  purposes  of  witch- 
craft (a.  v.).  Hostile  shamans  may 
throw  disease  into  the  bodies  of  their 
enemies,  or  they  may  abduct  their  souls. 
They  may  do  harm  by  sympathetic 
means,  and  control  the  will-power  of 
others  by  the  help  of  the  supernatural 
means  at  their  disposal.  Witchcraft  is 
everywhere  considered  as  a  crime,  and  is 
so  punished. 

Besides  those  manifestations  of  reli- 
gious belief  that  relate  to  the  individual, 
religion  has  become  closelv  associated 
with  the  social  structure  of  the  tribes; 
so  that  the  ritualistic  side  of  religion  can 
lie  understood  only  in  connection  with 
the  social  organization  of  the  Indian 
triltes.  Even  the  fundamental  traits  of 
their  social  organization  possess  a  reli- 
gious import.  This  is  true  particularly  of 
the  clans  (q.  v.),  so  far  as  they  are  char- 
acterized by  totems  (q.  v.).  The  totem 
is  almost  always  an  object  of  more  or  less 
religious  reverence  to  the  clan;  and  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  taboos  relating 


to  the  totemic  animal  exist,  like  those 
previously  referred  to  among  the  Omaha. 
Also  in  cases  where  the  clans  have  defi- 
nite political  functions,  like  those  of  the 
Omaha  and  the  Iroquois,  these  functions 
are  closely  associated  with  religious  con- 
cepts, partly  in  so  far  as  their  origin  is 
ascribed  to  myths,  partly  in  so  far  as  the 
functions  are*  associated  with  the  per- 
formance of  religious  rites.  The  jiosition 
of  officials  is  also  closely  associated  with 
definite  religious  concepts.  Thus,  the 
head  of  a  clan  at  times  is  considered  as 
the  representative  of  the  mythological 
ancestor  of  the  clan,  and  as  such  is  be- 
lieved to  be  endowed  with  superior  pow- 
ers; or  the  position  as  officer  in  the  tribe 
or  clan  entads  the  performance  of  certain 
definite  religious  functions.  Iu  this  sense 
many  of  the  {>olitical  functions  among 
Indian  tribes  are  closely  associated  with 
what  may  be  termed ' '  priestly  functions. " 
The  religious  significance  of  social  insti- 
tutions is  most  clearlv  marked  in  cases 
where  the  tribe,  or  farge  parts  of  the 
tril>e,  join  in  the  performance  of  certain 
ceremonies  which  are  intended  to  serve 
partly  a  political,  partly  a  religious  end. 
Such  acts  are  some  of  the  intertribal  ball- 
games,  the  busk  of  the  Creeks,  the  sun- 
dance  of  the  Plains  Indians,  [*  rfor- 
mances  of  the  numerous  warrior  societies 
of  the  Plains,  which  will  be  found 
treated  under  these  headings.  Here  also 
belong  the  secret  societies,  which  are 
highly  developed  among  the  Pueblos,  in 
California,  andonthcNorth  Pacific  coast. 
It  is  characteristic  of  rituals  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  that  they  tend  to 
develop  into  a  more  or  less  dramatic  rep- 
resentation of  the  myth  from  which  the 
ritual  is  derived.  For  this  reason  the  use 
of  masks  (q.  v. ;  seealsoCVr<rwjo/iy)  isa  com- 
mon feature  of  these  rituals,  in  which  cer- 
tain individuals  impersonate  supernatural 
things.  In  those  tribes  among  which 
very  complex  rituals  have  developed  we 
find  the  ceremonies  frequently  in  charge 
of  certain  officers,  who  are  at  the  same 
time  the  keepers  of  the  sacred  objects 
belonging  to  the  tril>e  or  to  the  societies 
( see  Altar,  Palladium ) ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  whole  system  of  religious  beliefs 
and  practices  has  developed  the  more 
systematically,  the  more  strictly  the  reli- 
giojis  practices  have  come  to  be  in  charge 
of  a  body  of  priests.  This  tendency  to 
systematization  of  religious  beliefs  may 
be  observed  particularly  among  the  Pue- 
blos and  the  Pawnee,  but  it  also  occurs  in 
isolated  cases  in  other  ]>arts  of  the  conti- 
nent; for  instance,  among  the  Bellacoola 
of  Brit  ish  Columbia,  and  those  A  Igonquian 
tribes  that  have  the  Midewiwin  ceremo- 
nial fully  developed.  In  these  cases  we  find 
that  frequently  an  elaborate  series  of  eso- 
teric doctrines*  and  practices  exists,  which 
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are  known  to  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
tribe,  while  the  'mass  of  the  i>eople  are 
familiar  only  with  i>art  of  the  ritual  and 
with  its  exoterie  features.  For  this  rea- 
son we  often  find  the  religious  beliefs  and 
>raetiees  of  the  mass  of  a  tribe  rather 
leterogeneous  as  compared  with  the  be- 
iefs  held  by  the  priests.  Among  many 
of  the  tril>e8  in  which  priests  are  found, 
we  find  distinct  esoteric  societies,  and  it 
is  not  by  any  means  rare  that  the  doc- 
trines of  one  society  are  not  in  accord 
with  those  of  another.  All  this  iselearly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  religious  ideas  of 
the  tribe  are  derived  from  many  differ- 
ent sources,  and  have  been  brought  into 
order  at  a  later  date  by  the  priestscharged 
with  the  keeping  of  the  tril>al  rituals. 
Esoteric  forms  of  religion  in  charge  of 
priests  are  found  among  the  trilies  of  the 
arid  region  in  the  Southwest,  the  tribes 
of  the  southern  Mississippi  liasin,  and  to 
a  less  extent  among  the  more  northerly 
tribes  on  the  Plains.  It  would  seem  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  import  of  the  esoteric 
teachings  decreases  among  the  more 
northerly  and  northeasterly  tribes  of 
the  continent.  It  is  probably  least  de- 
veloped among  the  Eskimo,  the  tribes  of 
the  Mackenzie  basin,  and  the  tribes  of 
the  great  plateau  region,  in  so  far  as  these 
have  remained  uninfluenced  by  the  Plains 
Indians  and  by  those  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

On  the  whole,  the  Indians  incline 
strongly  toward  all  forms  of  religious 
excitement.  This  is  demonstrated  not 
onlv  by  the  exuberant  development  of 
ancient  religious  forms,  but  also  by  the 
frequency  with  which  prophets  (q.  v.) 
have  appeared  among  them,  who  taught 
new  doctrines  and  new  rites,  based  either 
on  older  religious  beliefs,  or  on  teaching 
y  of  Christian,  partly  of  Indian  origin, 
aps  the  best  known  of  these  forms 
of  religion  is  the  Ghost-dance  (q.  v.), 
which  swept  over  a  large  part  of  the  con- 
tinent during  the  last  decade  of  the  19th 
century.  But  other  prophets  of  similar 
type  and  of  far-reaching  influence  were 
numerous.  One  of  these  was  Tenskwa- 
tawa(q.  v. ),  the  famous  brother  of  Tecmn- 
seh;  another,  the  seer  Smohalla  (q.  v.)  of 
the  Pacific  coast;  and  even  among  the 
Eskimo  such  prophets  have  been  known, 
particularly  in  Greenland.         (f.  b.) 

Relosoa  (Re-lo-soa,  '  place  of  many  pota- 
toes' ).  A  ranchetia  of  the  Tarahumare, 
20  m.  k.  of  Chinatu,  in  the  Sierra  Madre, 
w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico.— Lumholtz,  inf  n, 
1894. 

Remahenonc.  A  village,  perhaps  be- 
longing to  the  TTnami  Delawares,  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  city  in  the  17th 
century.— Dot!,  of  1649  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col. 
Hist.,  xni,  25, 1881. 

Remedios.  A  former  Spanish  mission 
established  among  the  Pima  by  Father 


Kino,  alxmt  1697,  on  the  San  Ignacio 
branch  of  Rio  Asuncion  in  Sonora,  Mex- 
ico. A  new  church  was  erected  there  in 
1699-1700.  Pop.  20  in  17m 
Lot  Remedios. — Onucoy  Hem,  Oeo(f.,  317.  1864. 
Huestra  Scnora  de  lot  Remedios.  —  Kino  l«.  c  in 
Doc.  Hist.  Mcx..4thi»..  I,  275.  1856  (full  mission 
nnnu-)-  Remediot  —  He mal  ( lrt97)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mix., 350,  1889. 

Renape  (contraction  of  Mrendpeii,  'true 
or  native  man',  'man  properly  so  called,' 
man  in  contrast  with  anthropomorphic  be- 
ings). An  individual  belonging  to  one  of 
the  largest  linguistic  groups  into  which 
the  Algonquian  family  of  languages  is 
divided;  which  has,  from  a  phonetic  view- 
point, a  closer  affinity  with  Chippewa 
than  with  any  other  group;  and  which, 
sincethechangeof  rtoV,  which  took  place 
in  historic  time,  has  been  distinguished  as 
"Letmpe".  The  word  is  from  (1)  hrn, 
'true',  'genuine',  '  properly  so  called  ', 
cognate  with  Abnaki  arht,  aftn,  Micmac 
?Unf  Narraganset  and  Menominee  hihi, 
Chippewa  win,  Cree  dialects  Itfin,  Vhln, 
Mn,  Tfi/j, etc.;  and  (2)  •dpCU.  ' man,'  from 
(by  the  regular  loss  of  initial  n  in  com- 
position) the  radical  word  ndpm,  mean- 
ing (a) ' man',  (b)  '  male '.  " Henaptxtk*, 
for  so  they  [the  Roanok]  call  by  that 
general  name  all  the  inhabitants  of  the. 
whole  maine, of  what  province  soever." 
(Lane,  en.  1586,  in  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  in, 
260,1600.)  .        (w.  R,a.) 

Rcnapoak  (from  renape,  q.  v.,  and  -ah, 
plural  suffix).  The  Indians  formerly  of 
the  interior  of  North  Carolina,  so  called 
by  the  Algonquian  tril>e8  on  Allnmiarle  , 
ad.,  N.  C— Lanc(  1586)  in  Hakluyt,  Voy., 
in,  317,  repr.  1810. 

Renville,  Gabriel.  The  last  chief  of  the 
Sisseton  Sioux,  to  which  position  he  was 
appointed  in  1S66  by  the  War  Department. 
He  was  a  son  of  Victor  and  a  nephew  of 
the  celebrated  Joseph  Renville.  He  was 
born  at  Sweet  Corn's  village,  Big  Stone 
lake,  S.  Dak.,  in  Apr.  1824,  and  died  at 
Sisseton  agency,  Aug.  26,  1902.  His 
mother  was  Winona  Crawford,  daughter 
of  Captain  Crawford  of  the  English  army 
and  of  a  daughter  of  Walking  Buffalo 
Redwing  (Tatankamani),  chief  of  the 
Khemnichan.  Gabriel  was  a  valued 
friend  of  the  whites  during  the  massacre 
and  resulting  war  of  the  Sioux  outbreak 
in  1862-65.  (n.  r  ) 

Renville,  Joseph.  The  half-Sioux  son 
of  a  French  fur-trader,  born  at  Kaposia 
(St  Paul),  Minn.,  in  1779.  His  early 
childhood  was  passed  in  the  tipi  of  his 
mother,  but  when  about  10  vears  of  age 
he  was  taken  by  his  father  to  Canada  and 

}>laced  under  t  he  can»  of  a  Catholic  priest, 
rom  whom  he  received  knowledge  of  the 
French  language.  He  came  into  promi- 
nence as  a  guide  to  Lieut  Z.  M.  Pike  in 
1805,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Brit- 
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ish  in  the  War  of  1812  as  interpreter  to 
the  Sioux,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  He 
was  present  at  Ft  Meigs  and  Ft  Stephen- 
son, Ohio,  and  the  good  conduct  of  the 
Indians  there  was  due  largely  to  his  influ- 
ence. He  went  to  the  great  council  at 
Portage  des  Sioux  (mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri) in  1815  as  interpreter,  and  resigned 
his  British  commission  ami  half  pay  to 
attach  himself  thenceforth  to  the  Ameri- 
can interest.  He  organized  theColutnhia 
Fur  Co.,  with  headquarters  on  L.  Trav- 
erse, Minn.,  and,  calling  to  his  assistance 
many  of  the  hold  characters  released 
from  other  service  by  the  consolidation 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  N.  W.  Fur  Cos., 
wan  able  to  meet  the  American  Fur  Co. 
on  its  own  grounds  with  a  competition 
so  strong  that  the  latter  was  glad  to  make 
terms  and  place  the  Columbia  Co.'s  men 
in  charge  of  its  Upper  Missouri  outfit. 
At  the  time  of  the  consolidation  Renville 
established  an  independent  business  at 
Lac  qui  Parle  which  he  conducted  until 
his  death.  In  1834  he  met  Dr.  T.  8. 
Williamson,  the  famous  missionary,  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  out  on  his  first  recon- 
noissance,  and  arranged  with  him  to  go  to 
Lac  qui  Parle  ami  establish  a  mission  the 
next  year.  Williamson  returned  to  Ohio 
for  his  family,  and  the  next  spring  met 
Renville  at  Ft  Snelling,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  I^ic  qui  Parle,  which  became 
the  scene  of  most  of  his  long  service  with 
the  Sioux.  They  were  soon  after  joined 
by  Dr  S.  R.  Riggs,  and  engaged,  with 
Renville's  assistance,  in  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures.  Renville  translated  every 
word  of  the  Bible  into  the  Dakota  lan- 
guage, and  the  missionaries  faithfully  re- 
corded it;  he  also  rendered  them  invalu- 
able assistance  in  the  construction  of  the 
grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  Dakota 
language.  In  1841  Renville  was  chosen 
and  ordained  a  ruling  elder,  discharging 
the  duties  of  his  office  until  his  death  at 
Lac  qui  Parle  in  Mar.  1846.  Many  de- 
scendants still  reside  among  the  Sisseton 
Sioux  in  South  Dakota.  (d.  r.  ) 

Rerawachic  {re-ra'-rm  'giant  wood- 
pecker,' chic  'place  of).  A  Tarahu- 
mare  rancheria  not  far  from  Norogachic, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico.— Lumholtz,  inf'n, 
1894. 

Reservations.  A  natural  result  of  land 
cessions  by  the  Indians  to  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment was  the  establishment  of  reser- 
vations for  the  natives.  This  was  neces- 
sary not  only  in  order  to  provide  them 
with  homes  and  with  land  for  cultivation, 
but  to  avoid  disputes  in  regard  to  houn- 
daries  and  to  bring  them  more  easily 
under  control  of  the  Government  by 
confining  them  to  given  limits.  Thfs 
policy,  which  has  been  followed  in  Canada 
under  both  French  and  English  control, 
and  also  to  some  extent  by  the  colonies, 


was  inaugurated  by  the  United  States  in 
1786.  It  may  lie  attributed  primarily  to 
the  increase  of  the  white  population  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  confining  the 
aboriginal  population  to  narrower  limits. 
This  involved  a  very  important,  even 
radical,  change  in  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  Indians,  and  was  the  initiatory 
step  toward  a  reliance  ujion  agricultural 
pursuits  for  sulisiBtence.  Reservations 
in  early  davs,  and  to  a  limited  extent 
more  recently,  were  formed  chiefly  as  the 
result  of  cessions  of  land;  thus  a  tribe,  in 
ceding  land  that  it  held  by  original  occu- 
pancy, reserved  from  the  cession  a  speci- 
fied and  definite  part  thereof,  and  such 
part,  was  held  under  the  original  right  of 
occupancy,  but  with  the  consent  of  the 
Government,  as  it  was  generally  expressly 
stated  in  the  treaty  defining  the  hounds 
that  the  part  so  reserved  was  "allotted 
to"  or  "reserved  for"  the  given  Indians, 
thus  recognizing  title  in  the  Government. 
However,  as  time  passed,  the  method  of 
establishing  reservations  varied,  as  is  ap- 
parent from  the  following  return,  show- 
ing the  method  of  establishment  of 
the  various  reservations,  given  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  his 
Report  for  1890:  By  Executive  order,  56; 
by  Executive  order  under  authority  of 
Congress,  6;  by  act  of  Congress,  28;  by 
treaty,  with  boundaries  defined  or  en- 
larged by  Executive  order,  15;  by  treaty 
or  agreement  and  act  of  Congress,  5;  by 
unratified  treaty,  1;  by  treaty  or  agree- 
ment, 51. 

The  setting  aside  of  reservations  by 
treaty  was  terminated  by  the  act  of 
Mar.  3,  1871,  which  brought  transactions 
with  the  Indians  under  the  immediate 
control  of  Congress  and  substituted  sim- 
ple agreements  for  solemn  treaties.  By 
sundry  subsequent  laws  the  matter  has 
been  p!a<-ed  in  control  of  the  President. 
Reservations  established  by  Executive 
order  without  an  act  of  Congress  were 
not  held  to  be  permanent  before  the  gen- 
eral allotment  act  of  Feb.  8,  1887,  under 
which  the  tenure  has  been  materially 
changed,  and  all  reservations,  whether 
created  by  Executive  order,  by  act  of 
Congress,  or  by  treaty,  are  permanent. 
Reservati  ons  established  by  Executive 
order  under  authority  of  Congress  are 
those  which  have  been  authorized  by  acts 
of  Congress  and  their  limits  defined  by 
Executive  order,  or  first  established  by 
Executive  order  and  subsequently  con- 
firmed by  Congress.  The  Indian  titles 
which  have  l>een  recognized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment appear  to  have  been  (1)  the 
original  right  of  occupancy,  and  (2)  the 
title  to  their  reservations,  which  differs  in 
most  ea^es  from  the  original  title  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  derived  from  the  United 
States.    There  have  been  some  titles,  and 
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a  fewof  them  still  exist,  which  the  Indian 
Bureau  deems  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as 
where  the  reservation  wan  formed  by  re- 
stricting the  original  areas  or  where  res- 
ervations have  been  patented  to  tribes  by 
the  Government.  Examples  of  the  lat- 
ter class  are  the  patents  to  the  Cherokee, 
Choctaw,  and  Creek  nations.  In  a  few 
instances  the  Indians  purchased  the  lands 
forming  in  whole  or  in  part  their  reserva- 
tions. The  construction  given  to  these 
by  the  Indian  Bureau  and  the  courts  is 
that  they  are  not  titles  in  fee  simple,  for 
they  convey  no  power  of  alienation  ex- 
cept to  the  United  States,  neither  are 
they  the  same  as  the  ordinary  title  to  oc- 
cupancy; they  are  "a  l)ase,  qualified,  or 
determinable  fee,"  with  a  possibility  of 
reversion  to  the  United  States  only,  "and 
the  authorities  of  these  nations  may  cut, 
sell,  and  dispose  of  their  timber,  and  may 
permit  mining  and  grazing,  within  the 
limits  of  their  respective  tracts,  by  their 
own  citizens."  The  act  of  Mar.  L  1889, 
establishing  a  United  States  court  in  In- 
dian Territory,  repealed  all  laws  having 
the  effectof  preventing  the  Five  Civilized 
Tril>es  in  said  Territory  (Cherokee,  Choc- 
taw, Chickasaw,  Creek,  and  Seminole) 
from  entering  into  leases  or  contracts 
with  others  than  their  own  citizens  for 
mining  coal  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
ten  years.  As  a  general  rule  the  Indians 
on  a  reservation  could  make  no  leases  of 
land,  sales  of  standing  timber,  or  grants 
of  mining  privileges  or  rights  of  way  to 
railways  without  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  obliga- 
tory upon  the  Government  to  prevent 
any  intrusion,  trespass,  or  settlement  on 
the  lands  of  any  tribe  or  nation  of  Indians 
unless  the  tribe  or  nation  had  given  con- 
sent by  agreement  or  treaty. 

The  idea  of  removing  the  Indians  re- 
siding k.  of  the  Mississippi  to  reservations 
w.  of  that  river  was  a  policy  adopted  at 
an  early  date.  The  first  official  notice  of 
it  appears  in  the  act  of  Mar.  26,  1804, 
"erecting  Louisiana  into  two  territories, 
and  providing  the  temporarv  government 
thereof."  By  treaty  with  the  Choctaw 
in  1820  they  had  been  assigned  a  new 
home  in  the  W.,  to  include  a  considerable 
portion  of  w.  Arkansas,  with  all  that  part 
of  the  present  Oklahoma  s.  of  the  South 
Canadian  and  A rkansas  rs.  In  1825  Presi- 
dent Monroe  reported  to  the  Senate  a 
formal  "plan  of  colonization  or  removal " 
(see  Schoolcraft,  in,  573  et  seq.,  1853), 
of  all  tribes  then  residing  e.  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, to  the  Bame  general  western  region. 
In  accordance  with  this  plan  the  present 
Oklahoma,  with  the  greater  portion  of 
what  is  now  Kansas,  was  soon  after 
constituted  a  territory,  under  the  name 


of  "Indian  Territory,"  as  a  permanent 
home  for  the  tribes  to  be  removed  from 
the  settled  portions  of  the  United  States. 
Most  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory was  acquired  by  treaty  purchase  from 
the  Osage  and  K  ansa.  A  series  of  treaties 
was  then  inaugurated  by  which,  before 
the  close  of  1840,  almost  all  the  principal 
Eastern  tribes  and  tribal  remnants  had 
been  removed  to  the  "  Indian  Territory," 
the  five  important  Southern  tribes- 
Cherokee,  Creek,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw, 
and  Seminole — being  guaranteed  auton- 
omy under  the  style  of  11  Nations."  By 
subsequent  legislation  Kansas  was  de- 
tached from  the  Territory,  most  of  the 
emigrant  trities  within  the  bounds  of 
Kansas  being  again  removed  to  new  reser- 
vations s.  of  the  boundary  line.  By  other 
and  later  treaties  lands  within  the  same 
Territory  were  assigned  to  the  actual  na- 
tive tribes — Kiowa.  Comanche,  Wichita, 
Cheyenne,  etc. — whose  claims  had  been 
entirely  overlooked  in  the  first  negotia- 
tions, which  considered  only  the  Osage 
and  Kansa  along  the  eastern  border. 
Other  tribes  were  brought  in  at  various 
periods  from  Texas,  Nebraska,  and  farther 
n.,  to  which  were  added,  as  prisoners  of 
war,  the  Modoc  of  California  (1873),  the 
Nez  Perces  of  Oregon  and  Idaho  (1878), 
and  the  Chiricahua  Apache  of  Arizona 
(1889),  until  the  Indian  population  of  the 
Territory  comprised  some  40  officially 
recognized  tribes. 

An  unoccupied  district  near  the  center 
of  the  Territory,  known  as  Oklahoma, 
had  become  the  subject  of  controversy 
with  intruding  white  settlers,  and  was 
finally  thrown  open  to  settlement  in  1889. 
In  1890  the  whole  western  portion  of 
Indian  Territory  was  created  into  a  sep- 
arate territory  under  the  name  of  Okla- 
homa. In  the  meantime,  under  provis- 
ions of  an  allotment  act  passed  in  1887 
(see  Land  tenure),  agreements  were  being 
negotiated  with  the  resident  tribes  for  the 
opening  of  the  reservation  to  white  set- 
tlement. In  1906  a  similar  arrangement 
was  consummated  with  the  five  auton- 
omous tribes  of  the  eastern  section,  or 
Indian  Territory— the  Cherokee,  Creek, 
Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole— to- 
gether with  the  several  small  tribes  in 
the  K.  £.  corner  of  Indian  Territory. 
In  the  following  year,  1907,  the  whole 
of  the  former  Indian  Territory  was  cre- 
ated into  a  single  state  under  the  name  of 
Oklahoma 

According  to  the  reiK>rt  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  the  number 
of  reservations  in  the  United  States  in 
1908,  including  the  H>  Spanish  grants  to 
the  Pueblo  Indians,  was  161,  aggregating 
52,013,010  acres,  as  follows: 
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There  are  some  small  State  reservations 
in  Maine,  New  York  (including  Ixmg 
Island),  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina. 

Indian  reservations  in  Canada,  especi- 
ally in  the  western  part,  appear  to  nave 
been  formed  for  bands  or  minor  divisions, 
seldom  for  entire  tribes,  and  the  land  set 
apart  was  usually  a  small  area,  sometimes 
not  exceeding  4  acres,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Indians  were  simply  confirmed 
in  possession  of  their  residence  tracts  in- 
stead of  being  collected  on  reservations 
anpecially  established  for  such  purpose. 
These  tracts  appear  to  have  been  reserved 
in  some  instances  in  accordance  with 
treaties,  in  some  by  special  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  some  by  the  decision  of  the  mili- 
tary council,  and  in  others  by  an  Indian 
commissioner.  Special  names  were  usu- 
ally given,  but  the  reservations  of  each 
province  or  district  were  numbered.  The 
reservations  in  the  Dominion  number 
several  hundred.  (c.  t.  ) 

Reservoirs.    See  Irrigation,  Re&ptacles. 

Resochiki  ( Res-o-chV-H,  'cave  place'). 
The  name  ol  several  small  independent 
rancherias  of  the  Tarahumare  in  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico.—  Lumholtz,  inf  n,  1894. 

Reatigonche.  An  important  Micmac 
village  on  the  n.  bank  or  Restigouche  r., 
near  its  mouth,  in  Bonaventure  co., 
Quebec.  The  French  mission  of  Sainte 
Anne  was  established  there  in  the  17th 
century.  In  1884  the  village  contained 
464  souls;  in  1909,  498. 

Croee  Point.— Bradley,  Atlas  ]S.Kr>.  Mission 
Point.— Tun.  Ind.  AfT.  for  1*84,  xxv.  1885.  Mieti- 
gouche. — Ueauharnois  (174ft)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
1 1  i  st . .  X .  15, 1858.  OcUgouche »— OoAM  (1184).  Ibid., 
VI.  835,  1855.  Ouristigouohe.— De  Levin  (17G0), 
ibid.,  x.  1100,  1H58.  Paoechigunach —  Vetromile. 
AbimkiM,  59.  18rt»>  (=■' place  for  spring  amuse- 
ment*!. Restigouche.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.  1880,  32, 
1S.SJ.  Riitigouche  —  Le  Clercq  (co.  1685)  quoted 
by  Shea.  Mm*/.  Mi.su.  V'al.,  86, 1852.  Riitigutch — 
Vetromlle,  Ahnakls,  5'J.  I*"*;.  Sainte-Anne  de  Re- 
■tigouehe.— Roy,  Noma  Oeographiques  Quebec, 

Betawichic  (Rd-a-nn'-chic,  'warm  land' ). 
A  small  pueblo  of  the  Tarahumare  on  the 
"Camina  Real"  toward  Batopi las,  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico. 

ReUwichi  —  LumholtJE.  inf  n,  1894.  Tetagui 
chic— Orozco  y  Berra.  Geog.,  828,  1864  (Mexican 

name). 

Reyata  Band.  A  Santee  Sioux  band 
under  Sky  Man  in  1853  and  1862.— Hin- 
man,  Jour.,  3,  1869. 

Reyes  (Span. :  Los  Reye»,  '  twelfth- 
night').  Apparently  a  rancheria  of  the 
Sobaipuri  on  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  in  the 
present  s.  Arizona,  in  Spanish  colonial 
times. — Kino,  map  (1701),  in  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  360,  1889;  Venegas, 
Hist.  Cal.,  i,  map,  1759. 

Rgheyinestnnne  ( Rxd^-yi-nis-fdnn^ ) .  A 
former  village  of  the  Mishikhwutmetunne 
on  Coquille  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  m,  232,  1890. 

Rhaap.  Given  as  the  name  of  a  subdi- 
vision of  the  Ntlakyapamuk  residing  on 


or  near  the  middle  course  of  Fraser  r., 
Brit.  Col.,  in  1880.  The  initial  letter  in 
the  name  is  probably  a  misprint. 

Rhombus.    See  Bull-roarer. 

Rhyolite.  A  variously  colored  volcanic 
rock  having  a  glassy  ground-mass,  exten- 
sively employed  by  the  tribes  of  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  states  for  making  the  larger 
varieties  of  flaked  implements.  It  occurs 
in  large  bodies  in  South  mtn.  and  other 
Eastern  81ope  ranges  to  the  x.  and  s,, 
where  it  is  usually  grayish,  sometimes 
purplish-gray  in  color,  and  shows  scat- 
tered whitish  crystals  of  feldspar.  Native 
quarries  have  been  located  on  the  moun- 
tain slope  near  Fairfield,  Pa.,  and  it  is 
assumed  that  the  countless  implements  of 
this  material  found  throughout  an  exten- 
sive region  to  the  s.  and  r.  down  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  came  largely  from  this 
source.  Noteworthy  in  the  distribution 
of  these  quarry  products  are  numerous 
caches  of  long  slender  unspecialized 
blades  ranging  from  a  few  specimens  to 
two  hundred  or  more.  Consult  Holmes 
in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,1897.    (w.  n.  h.  ) 

Ribnaia  (Russian:  'fish').  A  Chnag- 
miut  Eskimo  village  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  lower  Yukon,  Alaska;  pop.  40  in  1880. 
Ruibnaia.-Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska.  67,  1881. 
Rybnia.-Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  12,  1884. 

Bice  Lake.  A  settlement  of  the  Mis- 
sisauga  in  the  county  of  Northumlier- 
land,  Ontario,  usually  called  "  Rice  Lake 
Indians"  on  account  of  their  proximity 
to  that  body  of  water.  In  1909  tbey 
numbered  93.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century  they  were  noted  for  their 
skill  in  M  medicine." 

Indians  of  Rice  Lake.— Chamberlain  In  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore.  I.  151. 1888.  Rioe  Lake  band. -Can.  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1906, 17, 1907. 

Rice  Lake  Band.  A  Chippewa  band  re- 
siding on  Rice  lake,  Barron  co.,  Wis. 
Their  settlement,  according  to  Warren, 
was  made  as  early  as  the  year  1700. 
They  numbered  184  in  1909,  under  I  a 
Poirite  agency. 

Rice  Lake.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  V,  164. 1885.  Rioe  Lake  band.— Washington 
treaty  (1863)  in  U.  8.  ind.  Treat.,  215,  1873. 

Bichardville,  John  B.    See  Petheunh. 

Richibncto.  A  Micmac  village  at  the 
mouth  of  Richibucto  r.,  in  Kentco.,  N.  B. 
Elagibucto.— Vetromile,  Abnakis,  58, 1866.  Richi- 
bouctou.— Bollan  (17484  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
1st  .1.  vi.  136,  1800.  Richibuctoa.— Keane  in  Stan- 
ford, Com  pen  d.,  533. 1878.  Rigibueto.—  Vetromlle, 
Abnakis,  58,  1866.  Rishebouotou  —  Frve  (1760)  in 
Mans.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  1st  s.,  X,  116,  1809.  Riehe- 
bueU.— Ibid.,  115. 

Richuchi  (Ri-chu-chi',  from  the  name  of 
a  small  red  aquatic  animal  called  bv  the 
Mexicans  *anaifuela).  A  small  rancheria 
of  the  Tarahumare,  not  far  from  Noro- 
gachic,  s.  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lum- 
holtz, inf  n,  1894. 

Bickahake.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1612,  probably  in  the  pres- 
ent Norfolk  co.,  Va.    It  was  occupied  by 
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some  renegades  who  had  formed  a  plot 
against  a  ruling  chief  and  fled  to  escape 
punishment  The  account  is  given  by 
Pory  in  Smith  (1629),  Va.,  II,  64,  repr. 
1819.    Cf.  Righkahauk. 

Riddle,  Toby.    See  Winema. 

Riechesm  (Russian:  'brook  village'). 
A  former  Alent  village  on  Little  l>ay, 
Akun,  Krenitzin  ids.,  Alaska;  pop.  37  in 
1830. 

R&icheshnoe.— Ventamlnof,  Zapiskl,  II.  202,  1840. 
Raychev»noi  — Veniaminof  cited  by  Elliott,  CODd. 
AtT.  Alaska,  235,  1875. 

Bighkahauk.  A  village  in  1606,  possi- 
bly of  the  Chickahominy  tribe,  on  the  w. 
bank  of  Chickahominy  r.,  in  New  Kent 
co.,  Va. — Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i.map,  repr. 
1819.    Cf.  Riekahake. 

Rin con  (Span:  'corner,'  in  the  S.  W. 
usually  referring  to  a  corner,  angle,  or  re- 
cess in  a  valley).  A  Luiseflo  village  w. 
of  San  Luis  Key,  San  Diego  co.,  Cal.,  in 
1883;  not  to  be  confounded  withRincon  in 
Riverside  co.  The  name  ia  now  given 
to  a  tract  of  2,552.81  acres  of  patented 
and  allotted  land,  with  119  inhabitants, 
under  the  Pala  agency.  '  See  Ind.  A  if. 
Rep.  for  1902,  175;  for  1903,  147,  1904; 
Jackson  and  Kinney,  Rep.  Mission  Ind., 
29,  1883;  Kelsey,  Spec  Rep.  Cal.  Inds., 
33,  1906. 

King  stones.    See  Perforated  stones. 

Bique  ('place  of  panthers.'— Hewitt). 
An  important  palisaded  town  of  the  an- 
cient Erie,  situated  probably  near  the 
present  site  of  Erie,  Erie  co.,  Pu.  In 
1658  it  was  said  to  have  been  sacked  by 
1,200  Iroquois,  although  defended  by  be- 
tween 2,000  and  8,000  combatants. 

Erie.— Jen.  Rel.  1641.  71, 1838.  Erin.— Macaulcy, 
N.Y.,  1,119,1829.  Erika.— Ibid.  RifU&—  Jew.  Rel. 
1656,  82, 1858.  Bique.— Shea,  note  in  Charlevoix, 
New  France,  n,  266,  1866  (Onondaga  name). 

Birak.  A  Yuit  Eskimo  village  in  Plover 
bay,  n.  e.  Siberia;  pop.  24  in  4  houses 
about  1895;  9  in  2  houses  in  1901.  The 
people  are  of  the  Aiwan  division  and  are 
very  poor. 

I'«en.— Bogoras,  Chnkchee,  29,  1904  (Chukchi 
designation.)  Ri'rak  —  II  ml.  (Eskimo  name). 
Tirik.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  K  ,  map,  1899. 

Bising  Moose.    See  Tamaha. 

Bitanoe.  A  village,  probably  of  the 
Powhatan  confederacy,  in  Virginia  or 
North  Carolina  about  1612,  near  some 
copper  mines.— Strachey  (co.  1612),  Va., 
26,  1849. 

Bitenbenk.  A  missionary  station  and 
Danish  trailing  post  in  n.  Greenland,  just 
across  the  bight  from  Disko  id. 
Ritenbenk. — Meudelelser om  CSrdnland,  xxv,  map, 
1902.  RHtcnbenk  —  Crantz,  Hist  Greenland,  i.  pi. 
I,  15,  1767. 

Bito  (Span.:  'rite,'  'ceremony').  A 
former  pueblo  of  the  Laguna  Indians 
on  the  s.  bank  of  San  Jose  r.,  Valen- 
cia co.,  N.  Mex.  It  was  deserted  prior 
to  1848,  because  those  who  lived  higher 
up  on  the  Arroyo  de  Rito  cut  off  all 
the  water  of  the  "stream  in  seasons  when 


they  wanted  to  irrigate  their  lands,  thus 
depriving  the  people  of  Rito  of  it  ( Abert 
in  Emory  Recon.,  474, 1848).  It  is  now 
a  small  Mexican  village,  but  there  are  a 
few  old  Laguna  houses  there. 

Ritnal.    See  Ceremony,  Religion. 

River  Desert  A  band  of  Algonkin  oc- 
cupying the  Maniwaki  res.,  comprising 
about  44,537  acres,  on  Desert  r.,  at  its 
confluence  with  Gatineau  r.,  Quebec. 
The  members  of  this  band,  numbering 
409  in  1909,  gain  their  livelihood  by 
"shantying,"  driving,  hunting, and  lum- 
bering, and  engage  to  a  limited  extent  in 
agriculture.  The  women  make  mocca- 
sins, mittens,  baskets,  etc.,  while  the  men 
manufacture  snowshoes  and  ax-handles. 
The  older  men  drink  to  excess  and  are 
rather  dependent  on  the  whites  for  em- 
ployment 

River  Indians.  Used  by  Hubl)ard  in 
1680  (Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  v,  33, 
1815)  as  a  collective  term  for  the  Indians 
formerly  living  on  Connecticut  r.  above 
the  coast  tribes. 

River  Rouge.  An  Algonkin  settlement 
in  Ottawa  co.,  Quebec,  containing  31  Indi- 
ans in  1884.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1884,  184. 
1885. 

River  that  Flies.  A  former  band  of  the 
Miniconjou  Sioux.— Culbertson  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1850,  142,  1851. 

Boanoak  (Roanok,  'northern  people'). 
The  first  people  with  whom  A  mad  as  and 
Barlowe  came  into  contact  after  landing, 
in  July,  1584,  on  the  island  of  Wococon 
(xcdkdkan  'curve'  or  'bend,'  from  its 
shape  as  shown  on  White's  map),  in  what 
is  now  North  Carolina.  The  language  of 
the  inhabitants  being  unintelligible,  it  was 
but  natural  for  them  to  mistake  the  word 
Wingandacoa  for  the  name  of  the  country, 
and  the  name  Roanoak  for  that  of  the  is- 
land which  these  Indians  inhabited.  On 
visi  ting  this  island  ( about  12m.  long )  a  few 
days  after  their  arrival,  Barlowe  and  his 
companions  found  at  its  northern  end  (a 
location  whence  possibly  the  name  of 
the  people)  "a  village  bf  nine  houses 
built  of  Cedar,  and  fortified  round  about 
with  sharpe  trees  to  keepe  out  their 
enemies,  and  the  entrance  into  it  made 
like  a  turne  pike  very  artificially."  This 
was  the  residence  of  Wingina,  the  wer- 
owance  of  the  Roanoak,  and  of  Grangan- 
ameo,  his  brother.  White  marks  this 
village  "Roanoac,"  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  of  the  early  settlers,  but  not 
of  the  natives,  of  designating  Indian  vil- 
lages by  the  names  of  their  inhabitants. 

The  name  Roanoak,  having  been  made 
known  in  England  by  Barlowe,  in  his 
report  to  Sir  Walter"  Raleigh,  became 
fixed,  in  the  form  Roanoke,  in  geo- 
graphical nomenclature  as  the  name, 
primarily,  of  an  island;  later  it  was  ap- 
plied to  "a  river  of  Virginia  and  North 
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Carolina,  a  city  and  county  of  Virginia, 
and  villages  in  other  states. 

According  to  Mooney,  the  application 
of  the  name  Roanoak  (roanoke,  ronoke, 
ronoak,  the  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
term  from  some  Algonquian  dialect,  which 
the  records  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina  constantly  use  to  designate 
wampum  (q.  v.)  and  for  which  Lawson 
employs  the  form  raurenoc)  should  be  re- 
stricted to  the  village  described  above,  one 
of  those  of  the  Seootan  tribe,  in  1585-89, 
under  jurisdiction  of  Wingina.  ( w.  r.  g.  ) 

Boanoke.  A  name  applied,  with  sev- 
eral variants,  by  the  Virginia  colonists,  to 
the  shell  beads  employed  by  the  neighbor- 
ing Indians  as  articles  of  personal  adorn- 
ment or  media  of  exchange;  a  case  of  sub- 
stitution of  a  familiar  word  for  one  that 
was  ill  understood  and  probably  more 
difficult  to  pronounce.  Capt.  John  Smith 
(1612  and  1624)  gives  the  Powhatan 
name  for  shell  beads  in  the  form  of  raw- 
renock  and  raivranoke,  and  William 
Strachey  defines  rarenaw  as  'a  chain  of 
beads.*  The  root  rdr  means  to  'rub,' 
'abrade,'  'smooth,'  'polish.'  Theoriginal 
word  may  have  been rdrrnawok,  'smoothed 
shells,'  pi.  of  rarenaw.  See  Shellwork, 
Wampum.  (w.  R.  o.) 

Robbiboe.  A  sort  of  pemmican  soup 
stated  by  Scheie  de  Vere  (Americanisms, 
44,  1872)  to  be  in  use  throughout  the 
N.  W.  among  hunters,  trappers,  and 
others.  This  is  the  Canadian  French 
rafxibou,  a  soup  of  flour  and  pemmican 
used  by  the  voyageurs  and  early  settlers. 
The  word  is  probably  derived  from 
nabob,  ornapop,  which  signifies  'broth'  in 
the  Chippewa  and  closely  related  dialects 
of  Algonquian,  with  n  converted  intor  as 
in  some  languages  of  this  stock.  (  a.  f.  c.  ) 

Robesco.  A  rancheria  of  the  Eudeve 
and  the  seat  of  a  mission  dating  from 
1673.  Situated  in  central  Sonora,  Mexico, 
about  lat.  29°,  Ion.  110°.  Pop.  330  in 
1678,  and  but  8  in  1730. 
Robe  eco— Rivera  (1730)  quoted  by  Bancroft.  No. 
Mex.  State*.  I,  513,  1884.  San  Francieco  de  Javier 
Reboyco  —  Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th 
a.  III,  856,  1857.  8.  Fran.  Javier  Reboico  —  Zapata 
(1678)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  246. 
1884. 

Robinson,  Alexander.  A  chief  of  the 
Potawatomi,  known  also  as  Cheecheebing- 
way;  born  at  Mackinaw,  Mich.,  in  1789. 
His  father  was  a  Scotch  trader,  his  mother 
an  Ottawa.  Although  but  5  years  of  age 
when  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  fought  the 
battle  of  the  Miami  in  1794,  of  which  he 
was  an  accidental  observer,  Robinson  re- 
tained a  vivid  recollection  of  what  he  saw 
on  that  occasion.  He  was  present  at  the 
surrender  of  the  fort  at  Chicago  during 
the  War  of  1812,  and  tried  in  vain  to  pre- 
vent the  massacre  of  the  troops,  succeed- 
ing in  carrying  off  Capt.  Helm,  the 
commandant,  and  his  wife,  in  a  canoe, 


traversing  the  entire  length  of  L.  Michi- 
gan and  placing  them' in  safety  at  Mack- 
inaw (  Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vn,  328, 1876). 
It  is  stated  that,  probably  in  1827,  he 
prevented  the  young  men  of  his  tribe  from 
making  an  attack  on  Ft  Dearborn.  In 
the  Black  Hawk  war  of  1832  Robinson 
and  his  people  espoused  the  cruse  of  the 
whites,  and,  so  far  as  they  actively  par- 
ticipated, formed  part  of  the  force  under 
Gen.  Atkinson  and  Gen.  Henry.  He 
served  as  interpreter  for  Gen.  Lewis  Cass 
during  his  treaty  negotiations  with  the 
Chippewa,  June  6,  1820,  and  his  name, 
in  tne  form  Cheecheepinquay,  is  signed 
to  the  treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis., 
July  29, 1829;  also,  asTshee-tshee-beeng- 
guay,  to  the  supplementary  treaty  of 
Oct.  1,  1834.  The  sum  joi  $5,000  was 
allowed  him,  and  $400  granted  his  chil- 
dren, (c.  t.  ) 

Rocameca  (contraction  of  Old  Abnaki 
Narakamlguk,  'at  (or  on)  the  land  up- 
stream.'—^Gerard).  A  former  tribe  of  the 
Abnaki  confederacy  on  Androscoggin  r., 
on  the  border  of  Oxford  and  Franklin 
cos.,  Me.  Their  plantation  extended  for 
several  miles  along  both  banks  of  the 
stream.  It  is  possible  that  they  belonged 
to  the  Arosaguntacook.  (j.  m.  ) 

Arockamecook. — Ballard  in  Rep.  U.  8.  Coast  Sunr. 
1868,  -247,  1871.  Arrockauroecook.— McKeen  In  Me. 
II  ist.  Soc.  Coll.,  III. 323, 1853.  Merocomecook Coffin 
(1797).  ibid.,  iv,  340,  18%.  NarakamigS  —  French 
letter  (1721)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Hoc.  Coll.,  2d  a,  vm, 
262,  1819.  Narracko  tnagog. — Nilca  (rti.  1761),  ibid., 
3d  8.,  VI,  246,  1837.  Narrahamegock  - Penhullow 
(1726)  In  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  83,  1824.  Har- 
rakamegock. — Portsmouth  treaty  (1713)  in  Me. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  vi,  260. 1859.  Rocameca.— Russell, 
ibid.,  II,  167,  1847.  Roccamecco.— McKeen,  ibid., 
III. 323, 1853  (the tract) .  Rockamagug.—  Penhallow 
(1726)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  122,  1824. 
Rockamecook. — Pervpole in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  in, 
833, 1853 (village).  Rocomeco.— Coffin  (1797),  ibid., 
iv.  340,  1856  (the  point).  Rouameuo.— McKeen, 
ibid.,  in,  S23.  1853  (village). 

Rocheachie  ('tish  place').  A  small 
pueblo  of  the  Tarahumare  in  Chihuahua, 
Mexico. — Lumholtz,  inf'n,  1894. 

Roche  de  Bceuf  ( French :  4  buffalo  rock ' ). 
An  Ottawa  village  on  the  n.  w.  bank  of 
Maumee  r.,  near  Waterville,  Lucas  co.. 
Ohio.  In  1831  the  reservation  was  sola 
and  the  Indians  removed  to  Kansas,  where 
they  joined  the  Ottawa  of  Blanchard  Fork, 
and  by  treaty  agreement  were  to  become 
citizens  in  1867. 

Fondagarae.— Detroit  treatv  (1807)  in  Am.  St.  Pa- 
pers, Tnd.  Aft*..  I,  747,  1832  (misprint  for  Tondaga- 
nle,  the  chief).  Roche  de  Bosuf. — Detroit  treaty 
(1807)  In  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  193,  1873.  Rooher  de 
Bout. — Hutchins,  map  (1778),  in  Butterfield,  Wash- 
ington-Irvine Corr.,  354,  1882.  Tendaganee'e  vil- 
lage.— Brown,  West.Guz.,  164,  1817.  Tondaganie. — 
Maumee  treaty  (1819)  in  U.S.  Ind.  Treat.,  203, 
1873  (chiefs  name). 

Kockahominy.  An  Indian  food  prepara- 
tion (the  "cold  flour"  of  Western  hunt- 
ers), used  under  different  names  {p*\tu- 
mun,  nuk'hik,  yok'hvj,  rok'hig,  pinole,  tiste, 
etc. )  from  Canada  to  Peru,  and  made  of 
parched  corn  (called  by  the  Powhatan 
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Indians  of  Virginia aparumlndn,  'parched 
grain ')  pounded  into  a  very  fine  powder. 
At  the  N.  maple  sugar  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  it,  and,  in  Texas,  powdered  mes- 
quite  beans,  while  still  farther  s.  choco- 
late and  cane  sugar  enter  into  its  compo- 
sition. This  preparation  is  carried  in  a 
skin  bag  or  pouch  by  the  hunter,  who 
is  able  to  subsist  on  it  alone  for  several 
days  at  a  time.  It  was  formerly  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  Indian  war  parties  going  on 
distant  expeditions,  its  bulk  being  re- 
duced to  the  smallest  possible  compass, 
and  it  being  so  light  that  the  Indians 
could,  without  inconvenience,  carry  a 
supply  sufficient  for  a  long  journey. 
Under  the  name  of  mcuhika,  it  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  rations  furnished 
to  the  soldiers  of  the  Peruvian  army. 
From  Powhatan  of  Virginia  (with  a  vo- 
calic suffix  due  to  English-speaking  peo- 
ple) rokahamhi,  a  verb  meaning,  in  its 
indefinite  sense,  'softened';  cognate  with 
Lenape  lok'hambi,  and  Abnaki  nuf- 
hanien.  (w.  K.  o.) 

Bookaway  (Renape:  regawihaki,  'sandy 
land.' — Gerard.)  A  tribe  formerly  living 
about  Rockaway  and  Hempstead,  on  the 
s.  coast  of  Long  id.,  N.  Y.  They  were 
scattered  over  the  plains  and  extended 
n.  w.  to  Newton.  Their  principal  village 
was  Rechquaakie,  besides  which  they 
had  another  on  Hog  id.,  in  Rockaway 
bay. 

Rackeaway— l)oo.  of  1662  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi*t„ 
xiv,  512.1883.  R«chkewick.-Deed  of  1647,  ibid., 
68.  Kechouwhacky.-DetMlofl639.lbUi.,  15.  Recho- 

-  r_Stuyv«wnt  (1663).  ibid.,  XIII,  322.  1881. 

-Deed  of  1647,  ibid..  XIV,  66.  1883. 
.— Deed  of  1669  quoted  by  Ruttcn- 


Rokohamin.    See  Rockafiominy. 
Roktsho.    The  highest  of  the  Chilula 
villages  on  Redwood  cr.,  n.  Cal. 


ber,  Ind.  Geojr.  Names.  87.  1W>6.  Reckomadri  — 
Stnyvemnt  (1660)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiv, 
474,  1883.   Reckonhacky.-Doc.  of  1644,  ibid..  56. 

ky.-Doc.  of  1660,  Ibid.,  HO,  184,  1881. 
.y.-Doc.  of  1657,  ibid.,  xiy,  416,  1883. 
away.-Deed  of  1643.  ibid..  530.  Rockeway- 
7>oc.  of  1675,  ibid.,  705.  Rockway. -Andrew  (1676), 
ibid.,  709. 

Rockaway.  A  two-seated  pleasure  car- 
riage with  a  canopy  top,  named  after 
Rockaway,  a  river  and  a  village  in  New 
Jersey,  derived  from  the  Delaware  dia- 
lect of  Algonquian  prevalent  in  this  re- 
gion, (a.  f.  c.) 

Rock  Village.  A  former  Potawatomi 
village  in  n.  e.  Illinois,  on  a  reservation 
sold  in  1837.— Tippecanoe  treaty  (1832)  in 
U.S.  Ind.  Treat.,  698,  1873;  Washington 
treaty  (1837),  ibid.,  715. 

Rocky  Point  A  former  Micmac  village 
on  Prince  Edward  id.,  Canada. 

Roenoke.     See  Roanoke. 

Rokeag.  An  Indian  food  preparation 
made  of  finely  powdered  parched  corn: 
spelled  also  roucheag  and  rokee.  The 
word  is  from  Quiripi  ( Quinnipiac)  rok'hig. 
abbreviated  from  rokthigmi,  and,  like  its 
Massachuset  and  Pequot-Mohegan  cog- 
nates, nokehlk  and  yokeag,  means  '(what, 
is)  softened.'  (w.  h.  o.) 


Rooktau.— Kroeber,  MS.,  Univ.Cal.  ( Yurok  name). 

"craft, 

111,139. 1853. 


in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 


Rolfe,  Thomas.  The  son  and  only  child 
of  the  celebrated  Pocahontas  (q.  v.)  of 
Virginia,  by  her  husband  John  Rolfe. 
He  was  born  in  England  in  1617,  shortly 
before  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  was 
educated  in  London  by  his  uncle,  Henry 
Rolfe.  On  reaching  manhood  he  came  to 
America,  where,  in  1641,  he  petitioned 
the  Virginia  government  for  permission  to 
visit  his  mother's  sister  and  uncle  among 
their  people,  then  at  war  with  the  Eng- 
lish. He  is  styled  by  one  writer  "a gen- 
tleman of  great  distinction  and  iK)sset«ed 
of  ample  fortune,"  but  his  name  is  not 
conspicuous  in  the  records  of  his  time. 
He  left  one  daughter,  who  in  turn  left 
one  son,  through  whom  certain  families 
trace  descent  from  Pocahontas,  (j.  m.) 

Rom  a  mo  (OrdmariUihipu.,  'vermilion 
river,'  from  Montagnais  ordman  'vermil- 
ion', shipn  'river.'— Gerard).  A  Mon- 
tagnais village  and  trading  station  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  at  the  mouth  of  Ro- 
maine  r.  In  1884  the  inhabitants  num- 
bered 287. 


Grand  Romainc— Can.  Ind.  Aft.  Rep.  1884,  pt.  1, 
185. 1885.  Olomanoahecbo.— Stearns,  Labrador,  264, 
1884.    Romaine.— Ibid. 


1885 


Roman  Ko»e  ( Worint,  'hook  nose'). 
A  former  noted  chief  of  the  Himoiyoqis 
warriorsociety  of  the  Southern  Cheyenne. 
The  name  M  Roman  Nose"  was  given  him 
by  the  whites;  his  proper  name  was  Sauts, 
'  Bat.'  He  was  prominent  in  the  Indian 
wars  along  the  Kansas  frontier  between 
1864  and  1868,  and  led  the  attack  at  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Ariearee  Fork  or 
Beecher's  Island,  e.  Colorado,  Sept.  17-25, 
1868,  in  which  a  company  of  62  scouts 
under  command  of  Col.  (Gen.)  G.  A.  For- 
svth  successfully  held  off  several  hundred 
Cheyenne  warriors  for  8  days  until  help 
arrived.  Roman  Nose  was  shot  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  first  day's  fight  and  died 
that  night  in  the  Indian  camp,  to  which 
he  had  been  removed  by  his  friends. 
See  ('heyenne.  (j.  m.) 

Romonan.  A  division  of  the  Costanoan 
family  of  California,  presumably  on  San 
Francisco  peninsula  and  connected  with 
Dolores  mission,  San  Francisco.  Some- 
times included  under  the  term  Costanos. 
Romanona.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Fanner.  May  31.  1861. 
Rc  mo  nana.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes.  11.506, 1852. 
Rowanana.— Hittell,  Hist.  Cal.,  I,  731.  18W8. 

Ronatewisichroone.  The  Iroquois  name 
of  a  tribe,  probably  Algonquian,  formerly 
living  about  the"  upper  Great  Lakes. 
They  sent  a  friendly  message  to  the 
Seneca  in  1715.— Livingston  (1715)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  445,  1855. 

Ronowadaime.  One  of  the  6  "casties" 
of  the  Amikwa,  near  Michilimackinac, 
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Mich.,  in  1723.— Albany  Conf.  (1723)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  HiBt.,  v,  693,  1855. 

Root  Diggers.  A  band,  probably  Sho- 
shoni,  but  given  by  Culbertson  (Sniith- 
Bon  Rep.  1850,  144,  1851)  as  a  Crow  clan. 
See  Digger. 

Roots .  For  economic  as  well  as  for  re- 
ligious purposes  the  Indians  used  the  va- 
rious parts  of  plants  to  a  greater  extent 
than  sul stances  of  animal  or  mineral  char- 
acter. This  was  the  case  even  in  the  arid 
region,  although  plants  with  edible  roots 
are  limited  mainly  to  areas  having  abun- 
dant rainfall.  The  more  important  uses 
of  roots  were  for  food,  for  medicine,  and 
for  dyes,  but  there  were  many  other 
usee,  as  for  basketry,  cordage,  tire-sticks, 
cement,  etc.,  and  for  chewing,  making 
salt,  and  flavoring. 

Plants  of  the  lily  family  furnished  the 
most  abundant  and  useful  root  food  of 
the  Indians  throughout  the  U.  S.  The 
Eskimo  of  Kowak  r.  ate  roots  of  the  wild 
parsnip,  which  they  secured  from  the 
caches  in  the  nests  of  field-mice.  The 
Indians  of  C.  Flattery  ate  camas  bulbs, 
procured  by  trade  from  tribes  to  their 
southward,  as  well  as  equisetum  roots, 
and  roots  of  fern,  grass,  water  plants, 
clover,  cinquefoil,  and  eel  grass.  Equi- 
setum tubers  and  eelgrass  roots  were 
eaten  raw;  other  roots  were  boiled  by 
means  of  hot  stones  or  baked  in  nitovens. 
Camas  (q.  v. )  was  a  staple  root-food  from 
the  Wasatch  mts.  in  Utah,  northward 
and  westward;  it  was  an  article  of  wide- 
spread commerce,  influenced  the  migra- 
tion of  tribes,  and  might  have  become  in 
time  the  basis  of  primitive  agriculture, 
especially  in  the  valley  of  Columbia  r. 
Leiberg  says:  "Every  meadow  was  a 
camas  field.  The  plant  was  so  plentiful 
in  many  places  that  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  in  the  upper  St  Mary  basin 
more  than  half  of  the  total  herbaceous 
vegetation  in  the  lowlands  was  composed 
of  this  one  species."  The  Skitswish 
people  congregated  here  in  the  summer 
to  dig  camas  and  to  hunt  deer.  The  root 
was  dug  with  a  sharp-pointed  stick.  In 
part  of  this  area  the  kouse  root  (q.  v.), 
second  only  to  camas  in  importance,  was 
dug  in  April  or  May,  before  camas  was 
in  season.  This  root  If  the  racuM  Name 
of  the  Canadian  voyageurs.  It  was 
pounded  and  made  into  thin  cakes,  a  foot 
wide  and  3  ft  long,  which  were  ribbed 
from  the  impression  of  the  poles  on  which 
they  were  laid  over  the  fire  to  smoke-dry 
or  bake. 

The  tubers  of  the  arrowhead  plant 
(Sagittaria  arifolia  and  S.  latifolia),  wap- 
patoo  (q.  v.)  in  Algonquian,  were  widelv 
used  in  the  N.  W.  for  food.  When  pass- 
ing across  Chewaucan  marsh  of  the 
Oregon  plains,  e.  of  the  Klamath  res., 
Fremont  noticed  large  patches  of  ground 


that  had  l)een  torn  up  by  Indian  women 
in  digging  the  roots  of  the  wappatoo. 
TheCninpewa  and  Atlantic  Coast  Indians 
also  made  use  of  them.  The  roots  of  the 
cattail  flag  and  bur  reed  were  eaten  by 
the  Klamath  of  Oregon,  who  used  also 
the  roots  of  carum,  calochortus,  and 
valerian.  The  Nez  Perces  of  Idaho  ate 
the  balsam  root  (Bahamorrhiza  in  can  a 
and  B.  gagittata),  as  well  as  the  roots 
of  Carum  gairdneri,  Callirrho  -  pedata,  and 
Ptdocalais  sp. 

The  pom  me  blanche,  Indian  turnip,  or 
prairie  potato  (Pmralta  tseulenta)  was 
prized  by  tribes  living  on  high  plains  from 
the  Saskatchewan  to  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
The  root  was  dug  by  women  by  means 
of  a  pointed  stick,  then  dried,  ]»ounded 
to  meal,  and  cooked  with  jerked  meat 
and  corn.  For  winter  use  these  roots 
were  cut  in  thin  slices  and  dried.  The 
Sioux  varied  their  diet  with  toots  of  the 
Indian  turnip,  two  kinds  of  water  lily, 
the  water  grass,  and  the  mdo  of  the 
Sioux,  called  by  the  French  pontine  de 
terre,  the  ground-nut  I  Apia*  apioa).  To 
these  may  be  added  the  tul>er  of  milk- 
weed {AkUpias  tuberom),  valued  by  the 
Sioux  of  the  upper  Platte,  and  the  root 
of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  (HelianthuA 
luberosa),  eaten  by  the  Dakota  of  St 
Croix  r.  Other  Plains  tribes  gathered 
esculent  roots  to  eke  out  their  food  sup- 
ply; among  them  the  immense  roots  of 
the  wild  potato  (Ipomaa tettuphylla)  were 
dug  with  great  labor  ana  eaten  by  the 
Cheyenne,  Arapaho,  and  Kiowa.  The 
Miami,  Shawnee,  and  other  tribes  of  the 
middle  W.  ate  the  "man  of  the  earth" 
(Iponura  ixindurala)  and  Jerusalem  arti- 
choke (Iieliaitfhus  Udxromg).  From  the 
universal  habit  among  Californian  trills, 
especially  the  Paiute,  of  gathering  food 
roots,  the  name  "Diggers"  was  applied 
to  them  by  the  early  settlers  and  has 
remained  to  this  day  in  jjopular  usage. 
The  esculent  roots  growing  in  great  vari- 
ety in  California  were aennsiderable addi- 
tion to  the  Indian  larder.  Among  the 
plant-  thus  utilized  were  the  brake,  tule, 
calochortus,  camas,  and  various  lilies. 
Calochortus  bullts,  called  wild  sago,  were 
eaten  also  by  the  tribes  of  Utah  and 
Arizona.  The  bulbs  are  starchy  and 
palatable,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Mormons, 
during  their  first  five  years  in  Utah,  con- 
sumed this  root  extensively. 

In  the  S.  W.  few  edible  roots  are 
found,  though  many  medicinal  roots  are 
gathered.  The  Hopi,  Zufii,  and  other 
tribes  eat  the  tubers  of  the  wild  potato 
(Solatium  jame*ii).  The  Southern  and 
Eastern  tribes  also  made  use  of  the  potato. 
Though  this  acrid  tuber  is  unpalatable 
and  requires  much  preparation  to  render 
it  suitable  for  food,  many  tribes  recog- 
nized its  value.    The  Navaho,  especially, 
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dug  and  consumed  large  quantities  of  it, 
and  on  account  of  the  griping  caused  by 
eating  it,  they  ate  clay  with  it  as  a  pallia- 
tive. The  Pima,  Hopi,  and  other  Ari- 
zona tribes  habitually  chewed  the  roots 
of  certain  plants  having  sweet  or  muci- 
laginous properties. 

The  Seminole  of  Florida  possessed  a 
valuable  plant  called  covnti  (q.  v.),  the 
bulbous  starchy  root  of  which  was  con- 
verted into  flour.  The  apparatus  em- 
ployed in  the  coonti  industry  comprised 
mortars  and  pestles,  platforms,  mash  ves- 
sels, Btrainers,  and  vats.  The  starch, 
separated  from  the  mashed  root  by  wash- 
ing and  sedimentation,  was  fermented 
slightly,  dried  on  palmetto  leaves,  and 
made  into  bread.  A  demand  among  the 
whites  for  coonti  flour  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  Beveral  mills  in  Florida 
The  coonti  industry  is  similar  to  the  cas- 
sava industry  of  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  method  of  manufacture  in  Flor- 
ida did  not  originate  there.  Hariot  men- 
tions 6  plants  the  roots  of  which  were 
valued  as  food  by  the  Virginia  Indians, 
giving  the  native  names,  appearance,  oc- 
currence, and  method  of  preparation. 
Many  of  the  medicinal  roots  ol  eastern 
and  southern  l\  S.  were  adopted  by  the 
whites  from  the  Indian  pharmacopeia; 
some  of  these  are  still  known  by  their 
native  names,  and  about  40  are  quoted 
in  current  price  lists  of  crude  drugs. 
Indians  formerly  gathered  medicinal 
roots  to  supply  the  trade  that  arose  after 
the  coming  of  the  whites.  Many  roots 
were  exported,  especially  ginseng,  in 
which  there  was  an  extensive  commerce 
with  China;  and,  curiously  enough,  the 
Iroquois  name  for  the  plant  has  the 
same  meaning  as  the  Chinese  name.  Gin- 
seng was  discovered  in  America  by  Lafitau 
in  1716,  and  under  the  French  regime  in 
Canada  many  t  housands  of  dollars'  worth 
were  sent  yearly  to  the  Orient  In  Alaska 
ginseng  was  used  by  sorcerers  to  give 
them  power.  Although  the  use  of  edible 
roots  by  the  Indians  was  general,  they 
nowhere  practised  root  cultivation,  even 
in  its  incipient  stages.  In  the  U.  S.  the 
higher  agriculture,  represented  by  maize 
cultivation,  seems  to  nave  been  directly 
adopted  by  tribes  which  had  not  advanced 
to  the  stage  of  root  cultivation.  See 
Basketry,  Dyes  and  Pigments,  Food,  Medi- 
cine and  Medicine-men. 

Consult  Palmer,  Food  Products  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  U.  S.  Agric. 
Ren.  1870,  1871;  Chamberlain  in  Vehr. 
d.  Berliner  Gesel.  f.  Anthr.,  551,  1895; 
Chesnut,  Plants  used  by  the  Indians  of 
Mendocino  co.,  Cal.,  Cont.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Herb.,  vn,  no.  3,  1902;  Coville,  Notes  on 
the  Plants  used  bv  the  Klamath  Indians 
of  Oregon,  ibid.,  v,  no.  2,  1897;  Leiberg, 


ibid.,  v,  no  1,  p.  37;  J.  O.  Dorsey  in  3d 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  308,  1884;  MacCauley  in 
5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1887;  Hariot,  Briefe 
and  True  Report,  1590;  Hrdlicka  in  Bull. 
34,  B.  A.  E.,  1908.  (w.  n.) 

Bosario.  See  Nuestra  Seilora  del  Rom- 
rio. 

Roscows.  A  former  Kccoughtan  settle- 
ment in  Elizabeth  City  co.,  Va. — Jeffer- 
son (1781),  Notes,  129,  1802. 

Bobs,  John.  Chief  of  the  Cherokee;  bom 
in  Rossville,  Ga.,  Oct.  3,  1790;  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  1,  I860.  He 
was  the  Bon  of  an  immigrant  from  Scot- 
land by  a  Cherokee  wife  who  was  herself 
three-quarters  white.  His  boyhood  name 
of  Tsan-usdf,  'Little  John,'  was  ex- 
changed when  he  reached  man's  estate 
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for  that  of  Guwisguwi,  or  Cooweeseoo- 
wee,  by  which  was  known  a  large  white 
bird  of  uncommon  occurrence,  perhaps 
the  egret  or  the  swan.  He  went  to  school 
in  Kingston,  Tenn.  In  1809  he  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  the  Cherokee  in  Arkansas 
by  the  Indian  agent,  and  thenceforward 
till  the  close  of  nis  life  he  remained  in 
the  public  service  of  his  nation.  At  the 
battle  of  the  Horseshoe,  and  in  other 
operations  of  the  Cherokee  contingent 
against  the  Creeks  in  1813-14,  he  was  ad- 
jutant of  the  Cherokee  regiment.*  He 
was  chosen  a  memlter  of  the  national 
committee  of  the  Cherokee  Council  in 
1817,  and  drafted  the  reply  to  the  U.  S. 
commissioners  who  were  sent  to  negotiate 
the  exchange  of  the  Cherokee  lands  for 
others  w.  of  the  Mississippi.    In  the  con- 
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tost  against  the  removal  his  talents  found 
play  and  recognition.  As  president  of 
the  national  committee  from  1819  till 
1826  he  was  instrumental  in  the  intro- 
duction of  school  and  mechanical  train- 
ing, and  led  in  the  development  of  the 
civilized  autonomous  government  em- 
bodied in  the  republican  constitution 
adopted  in  1827.  He  was  associate  chief 
with  William  Hicks  in  that  year,  and 
president  of  the  Cherokee  constitutional 
convention.  From  1828  till  the  removal 
to  Indian  Ter.  in  1839  he  was  principal 
chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  headed 
the  various  national  delegations  that  vis- 
ited Washington  to  defend  the  right  of 
the  Cherokee  to  their  national  territory. 
After  the  arrival  in  Indian  Ter.,  he  was 
chosen  chief  of  the  united  Cherokee 
Nation,  and  held  that  office  until  his 
death,  although  during  the  dissensions 
caused  by  the  Civil  War  the  Federal  au- 
thorities temporarily  deposed  him.  See 
Mooney,  Myths  of  the  Cherokee,  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  122,  150,  224,  226,  1900. 

Roucheag.    See  Rokeag. 

Rouconk.  A  Neusiok  village  in  1701, 
probably  on  lower  Neuse  r.,  in  Craven 
co.,  N.  C— Lawson  (1709),  Hist.  Car., 
384,  1860. 

Roundhead  {SHahta).  A  Wyandot 
(Huron)  chief  who  espoused  the  British 
cause  in  the  War  of  1812,  being  connected 
chiefly  with  Col.  Proctor's  command. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  history, 
and  though  spoken  of  as  a  fine-looking 
man  and  a  celebrated  Indian  chief,  his 
history  as  recorded  refers  only  to  the  time 
of  the  war  mentioned.  He  was  with 
Maj.  Muir,  of  Proctor's  command,  on  the 
Miami  near  Ft  Miami,  Ohio,  8ept.  27-28, 
1812,  and  urged  in  vain  the  English  com- 
mander to  hold  his  position  and  fight  the 
American  forces.  In  Oct.  following  he 
accompanied  Maj.  Muir  to  River  Raisin, 
where  Proctor  was  gathering  his  forces, 
and  later  in  the  same  year  he  met  his 
death.  Gen.  Proctor,  in  a  letter  dated 
Oct.  23,  1813,  states  that  "the  Indian 
cause  and  ours  experienced  a  serious  loss 
in  the  death  of  Round  Head. "  A  village 
in  the  s.  w.  corner  of  Hardin  co.,  Ohio, 
his  early  home,  bore  his  name,  which 
survives  in  that  of  the  present  town  of 
Roundhead  built  on  its  site.  Roundhead 
had  a  brother  known  as  John  Battise,  a 
man  "of  great  sizeand  personal  strength," 
who  was  killed  at  Ft  Meigs  while  fight- 
ing for  the  British.  (c.  t.  ) 

Roymount.  A  Delaware  village  with  14 
warriors,  existing  about  1648,  near  C. 
May,  N.  J. — Evefin  (co.  1648)  quoted  by 
Proud,  Penn.,  i,  114,  1797. 

Rsannk  ( .Rad'nd*,  'beginning').  A  Pima 
village  about  1  m.  k.  of  Sacaton  station, 
on  the  Maricopa  and  Phoenix  R.  R.,  s. 
Arizona.— Russell  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. 
23,  1908. 


Riotuk  ( R»6tuk' ,  '  water  standing ' ) .  A 
Pima  village  n.  w.  of  Casa  Blanca,  s.  Ari- 
zona.—Russell  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
23,  1908. 

Ruche  ( J  pigeon ' ).    An  Iowa  gens. 
Lu'-ohih.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  156, 1877.    Pigeon  — 
Ibid.   Ru'tca.— I>oreey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  239, 
1897. 

Rnkhcha  ('pigeon').    An  Oto  gens. 
Luta'-ja.— Morgan,  Anc.  8oc.,  156. 1877.  Ru'-qtca.— 
Doreey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  240.  1897. 

Rumien.  A  division  of  the  Costanoan 
family,  formerly  about  Monterey,  Cal., 
inhabiting  Monterey,  Sur,  and  Carmel  r. 
The  term  has  been  made  to  include  also, 
as  a  subdivision,  the  so-called  Kalendaruk 
of  the  lower  Salinas  and  Pajaro  rs.  As 
early  as  1602  Vizcayno  wintered  among 
the  Rumsen  at  Monterey,  though  he  does 
not  mention  them  by  name.  The  first 
mission  founded  in  California,  after  that 
of  San  Diego,  was  established  as  Carmelo 
in  Rumsen  territory  in  1 770.  Six  or  eight 
Rumsen,  mostly  old  women,  survived 
about  Monterey  and  Carmel  in  1903.  The 
following  villages  of  the  Rumsen  are  men- 
tioned: Achasta,  Echilat,  Guayusta,  Ka- 
konkaruk,  Karmentaruka,  Sargentaruka, 
Tukutnut,  Wachanaruka.  (a.  l.  k.) 
Achutu.- Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 
Achaitli  —  Latham  in  Proc.  Phllol.  8oe.  Lond.,  vi, 
79,  1852-53.  Achat tli&as. — Chamifwo  in  Kotzebue, 
Voy.,  in.  49,  1821.  Achaatliena.— Lamanon  in 
Perouse,  Voy.,  u,  291, 1797.  Aohaatlier. — Adelung, 
Mithridates,  in,  204,  1816.  Aohaatliea  —  Mayer, 
Mexico,  ii,  39,  lfCW.  Achiataa.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Fnrmer,  Apr.  20, 1860.  Rumacnea.— Mayer,  op.  cit. 
Rumaien.— Hnmboldt,  Essai  Pol.,  1,321, 1811.  Run- 
cienea.— Hittell,  Hist.  Cal.,  1, 797, 1898.  Runaenea.— 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20,1860.  Runaienaa. — 
Galiano,  Relacion,  164,  1802.  Rualen.— Latham  in 
Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  vi,  79, 1854. 

Rum's  Village.  A  former  village  of  the 
Potawatomi,  about  4  m.  s.  of  South  Bend, 
St  Joseph  co.,  Ind.  It  was  included  in 
the  lands  ceded  to  the  U.  S.  by  treaty  of 
Chicago,  Aug.  29,  1821. 

Running  Water.  A  former  Cherokee 
town  on  the  s.  e.  bank  of  Tennessee  r., 
below  Chattanooga,  near  the  n.  w.  Georgia 
line,  and  4  m.  above  Nickajack.  It  was 
settled  in  1 782  by  Cherokee  who  espoused 
the  British  cause  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  was  known  as  one  of  the  Chick- 
amauga  towns.  It  was  destroyed  in  the 
fall  of  1794.  See  Royce  in  5th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  map,  1887;  Moonev  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  54,  78,  1900. 

Runonvea,  An  Iroquois  village  for- 
merly situated  near  Big  Flats,  Chemung 
co.,  N.  Y.,  and  burned  Aug.  31,  1779,  by 
the  troops  under  Gen.  Sullivan. — Cook, 
Jour.  Sullivan's  Exped.,  381,  1887. 

Runtee.  A  circular  piece  of  flat  shell 
drilled  edgeways  and  probably  strung 
and  originally  used  as  an  ornament.  The 
name  runtee  was  first  mentioned,  a  cen- 
tury after  the  settlement  of  Virginia,  by 
Beverley,  who  says  of  the  objects  so 
called:  "  Runtees  are  made  of  the  Conch- 
Shell  as  the  Peak  is,  only  the  Shape  is 
flat  and  round  like  a  Cheese,  and  drill'd 
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Edge-ways"  (Hint.  Va., bk.  in,  145, 1705). 
Holmes  sa vs  of  these  objects  (2d  Rep. 
B.  A.  E,  230,  1883):  "The  fact  that  they 
are  found  in  widely  separated  localities 
indicates  that  they  were  probably  used 
in  trade  since  the  advent  of  the  whites." 
The  word  runtee  is  not  Algonquian,  but 
evidently  an  English  corruption  of  French 
arrondi,'' rounded,'  'made  round,'  short, 
perhaps,  for  (rattle  arrondie,  'shell  made 
round.'  Mr  Holmes  further  remarks 
that  "this  is  probably  some  form  of 
bead  held  in  high  esteem  by  tribes  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  when  first  encountered 
by  the  whites,  who  have  taken  up  its 
manufacture  for  purposes  of  trade. ' '  Rale 
mentions  shell  ronds  (vaga»ra*k)  worn 
at  the  neck  bv  Abnaki  men,  one  of 
which  was  worth  one  beaver,  and  ronds 
{paghiganak)  of  the  women,  six  small 
ones  or  three  large  ones  of  which  were 
worth  one  beaver.  See  Bead*,  Shell- 
work.  ( w.  K.  o. ) 

Buntari.  One  of  the  two  villages  of  the 
Mandan  (q.  v.)  on  the  upper  Missouri  in 
North  Dakota  in  1804.  When  the  Man- 
dan  were  almost  destroyed  by  the  rav- 
ages of  smallpox  in  1837,  the  remnant 
abandoned  their  villages  to  the  Arikara 
and  established  a  new  settlement  nearer 
Knife  river.  They  subsequently  removed 
to  Ft  Berthold. 

Nuptadi  —  Matthews,  Ethnog.  Hidatea,  14.  1877. 
RoopUhe*.— Lewiii  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  120,  1814. 
Roop-tar-ha,— Lewis  and  Clark,  biucov.,  24,  1806. 
Roop-tar'-har.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Trav.,  19,  1807. 
Roop-tar-ha.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  i,  256, 
1904.  Roo^tar-hw.— Ibid.,  212.  Rop-tar  ha.— Am. 
8t.  Papers,  Ind.  AfT..  I,  710.  1832.  RuhpUia — 
Maximilian  Trav.,  336, 1843.  Ruptari.-Matthews, 
loc.  clt. 

Russian  influence.  Russian  influence 
on  the  natives  of  N.  W.  America  began 
with  the  voyage  of  Bering  (1741),  which 
revealed  the  wealth  of  peltries  to  the 
traders  of  k.  Siberia.  The  Siberian  re- 
gion had  been  mostly  subjected  by  the 
traders  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
but  the  processes  of  intertribal  trade  had 
carried  the  wrought  iron  of  the  Yakut, 
the  pipes  and  tobacco  of  Mongolia,  among 
these  people  much  earlier  than  the  ad- 
vent of  Russians,  who  were  the  first  to 
introduce  firearms.  But  the  intense  hos- 
tility l>etween  the  Siberian  and  American 
Eskimo  at  Bering  strait  restricted  the 
trade  and  the  intercontinental  influences 
for  many  years  later. 

The  traders  conquered  the  Aleut,  but 
were  checked  by  tlie  more  warlike  Ko- 
diak  Eskimo  ana  by  internal  dissensions; 
only  with  the  formation  of  a  general 
trading  association  (1781 )  and  its  sequel, 
a  government  monopoly  (1790  and  1799), 
were  exploration  and  trade  systemat- 
ically organized.  S.  and  e.  of  Cook 
inlet  the  Russians  had  to  meet  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Spaniards,  the  English,  and 
the  free  American  traders  as  well  as  the 


well-armed  and  warlike  Tlingit  tril>es, 
Haida,  etc.  In  the  eastern  interior  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  began  to  draw 
away  trade  as  early  as  1810.  Owing  to 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Spanish  author- 
ities and  the  need  of  food  supplies,  the 
Russians  bought,  in  1811,  a  small  tract  of 
land  from  the  natives  at  Bodega  bay, 
Cal.,  and  later  one  at  Russian  r.,  where 
they  raised  cereals  for  the  support  of  the 
more  northerly  colonies  and  (fid  a  little 
trading.  In  this  way  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  natives  of  California.  As 
they  found  the  Tlingit  would  not  trade 
with  them,  they  brought  Aleut  sea-otter 
hunters  from  the  N.,  with  their  kaiaks,  to 
hunt  on  the  otter  grounds  of  the  Alexan- 
der archipelago,  the  California  coast,  and 
on  at  least  one  occasion  came  with  one  of 
these  parties  as  far  s.  as  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara ids.,  the  visit  lingering  in  the  mind 
of  the  last  surviving  Santa  Rosa  islander 
late  in  the  eighties.  With  the  progress 
of  exploration  direct  trade  and  contact 
with  the  natives  on  the  N.  W.  coast  pro- 
ceeded about  as  follows: 

Aleutian  islands  ( Russian),  1741-1867. 

Southeastern  Alaska  (Russian),  1804- 
1867. 

California  (Russian),  1811-1841. 

Norton  sound  and  Yukon  delta  ( Rus- 
sian vessels),  1818-1822. 

Norton  sound  (permanent  trading 
posts,  R.  A.  Co.),  1832-1867. 

St  Matthew  and  St  Lawrence  islands, 
1810-1867. 

Upper  Yukon  (permanent  posts,  H.  B. 
Co.),  1839-1867. 

Lower  Yukon  ( permanent  posts,  Rus- 
sian), 1838-1867. 

Bering  strait,  Kotzebue  sound,  and 
coast  northward,  first  trade,  1820. 

Bering  strait,  Kotzebue  sound,  and 
coast  northward,  beginning  of  regu- 
lar annual  trade,  1848. 

Arctic  coast w.  of  Return  reef,  first  trade, 
1825. 

Arctic  coast  e.  of  Return  reef  ( English), 
1825. 

Tanana  river  people,  first  contact  (Eng- 
lish), 1863. 

Cook  inlet  and  Kodiak,  introduction  of 
cattle,  1860. 

First  school  by  Russians  (at  Kodiak) 
for  Eskimo,  by  order  of  Shelikoff, 
1795. 

First  school  by  Russians  for  Tlingit  (at 
Sitka),  by  order  of  Etolin,  about  1844. 

Second  school  at  Kodiak,  by  order  of 
Resanoff,  1805. 

Deeultorv  mission  work  (Aleut  and  at 
Kodiak),  1793-1816. 

Systematic  mission  work  (Sitka,  Ko- 
diak, Aleut),  1816-1908. 

Systematic  mission  work  (Lower  Yu- 
kon), about  1860. 

Distribution.—  Aleut  were  transported 
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e.  and  s.  and  in  later  years  as  servants  at 
the  trading  posts.  Each  trading  post  of 
importance  had  a  Yakut  fisherman  in 
charge  of  salmon  traps.  Californian  na- 
tives were  taken  to  Kodiak  in  1841,  where 
there  was  a  small  village  of  superannuated 
Company's  servants  as  late  as  1870— now, 
probably,  all  dead.  Some  Kanaka  from 
Oahu  took  part  (ca.  1850)  in  the  Com- 
pany's whaling  expeditions,  which  had 
no  great  success. 

Changes  of  sustenance,  and  stimulants. — 
The  art  of  distilling  was  introduced 
among  the  Tlingit  by  Russian  convicts 
about  1796,  and,  though  forbidden  under 
severe  penalties  by  the  Company,  was 
secretly  practised  at  many  of  the  isolated 
trading  posts.  The  use  of  cereals  as  food 
was  hardly  known  until  the  sixties,  ex- 
cept among  the  Company's  servants  at 
posts.  The  same  may  be  said  of  sugar  and 
tea.  They  were  known  as  gifts  or  lux- 
uries, not  as  trading  goods.  The  natives 
until  1867  lived  entirely  off  the  natural 
food  resources  of  the  country,  as  did  moBt 
of  the  Russians  and  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's men. 

Clothing. — Cotton  drill,  cloth,  and 
blankets  took  the  place  of  the  more  valu- 
able furs  early  in  trie  history  of  the  trade, 
but  till  recently  skins  ana  native  foot- 
wear held  their  own  as  vastly  better  for 
winter  wear. 

Tools,  utensils,  and  guns.— The  first  iron 
tools  were  made  in  imitation  of  the  stone 
and  native  copper  tools  and  weapons 
(iron  celts  were  called  "toes");  exotic 
forms  came  very  slowly  into  use.  The 
native,  as  late  as  1866,  preferred  to  buy 
malleable  iron  or  wood-files,  and  to  make 
his  own  tools  in  ancient  shapes.  Kettles 
and  frying-pans  were  first  adopted  of 
exotic  utensils.  Guns  came  first  from  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  free  traders; 
percussion  guns  came  only  in  the  sixties. 
Flint-and-steel  was  eagerly  accepted  from 
the  very  first,  matches  only  about  1867. 
Axes,  sheath  knives,  and  saws  were  al- 
ways sought  in  trade;  other  tools  made 
their  way  much  more  slowly. 

Ornaments. — These,  except  pearl  but- 
tons (among  the  Tlingit)  and  Chinese 
cash,  were  hardly  salable  among  the 
practical  Alaskan  natives.  There  was 
practically  no  sale  for  such  things  except 
dentalium  shell,  small  mirrors, and  copper 
or  brass  wire  for  rings  or  bangles,  winch 
the  natives  made  themselves.  Bright- 
colored  blankets  and  striped  drilling  were 
a  good  deal  used,  and  certain  kinds  of 
beads,  which  were  used  as  a  sort  of  cur- 
rency quite  as  much  as  for  ornament. 

Tobacco. — This  probably  reached  the 
Bering  strait  region  (with  pipes)  by  in- 
tertribal commerce  from  Mongolia  before 
the  Russians  brought  it.  The  American 
type  of  pipe  was  not  found  there  until 


much  later,  and  was  rarely  seen  until 
after  1867.  The  Mongolian  type  of  pipe 
is  not  known  s.  and  e.  of  Bristol  bay, 
where  the  Russians  first  introduced 
tobacco,  but  was  universal  n.  and  w.  of  that 
locality.  Tobacco  is  not  mentioned  in  early 
lists  of  trading  goods,  and  was  probably 
only  in  general  use  after  the  Russians 
haa  made  permanent  settlements  or  trad- 
ing posts. 

Language.—  The  Chinook  jargon  was 
introduced,  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
formed,  by  free  traders  in  s.  e.  Alaska, 
and  was  also  more  or  less  used  in  this 
region  by  the  Russian  traders.  In  the 
Eskimo  region  a  jargon  arose,  composed 
of  Russian,  Eskimo,  and  Hawaiian  words, 
corrupted,  and  used  without  inflection. 
This  jargon  has  been  in  use  from  Bristol 
bay  to  I  t  Barrow  and  on  the  Eskimo 
coast  of  Siberia,  and  has  been  frequently 
mistaken  by  hasty  travelers  and  recorded 
in  vocabularies  as  an  Eskimo  dialect. 
The  Vega  vocabularies  were  partly  of 
this  kind.  The  Aleut  used  Russian,  and 
so  far  as  is  known  never  had  a  jargon. 

Myths  and  reliaion. — The  Aleut  were 
converted  to  the  Greek  Church,  of  which 
they  are,  so  far  as  they  understand  it,  de- 
voted members,  though  retaining  secretly 
much  of  their  ancient  religion.  On  the 
rest  of  the  people  of  Alaska  the  influence 
of  the  G  reek  Church  was  i n  fi ni  tesimal,  and 
consisted  in  a  purely  nominal  adherence 
by  rare  individuals  to  a  few  formalities. 
From  what  is  known  of  the  myths  and 
mythology  of  either  Tlingit  or  Eskimo, 
there  was  in  them,  up  to  1868,  no  trace  of 
Christian  teaching.  With  the  first  intro- 
duction of  Russian  priests  in  1793,  it  is 
probable  that  native  children  were  taught 
to  repeat  the  responses  and  catechism  and 
join  in  the  intoned  service.  The  teach- 
ing of  reading,  writing,  and  other  secular 
branches  did  not  come  in  most  cases  till 
much  later,  but  the  dates  are  not  recorded. 

Population. — Zymotic  diseases,  nor- 
mally unknown  in  the  region,  at  various 
times  have  been  introduced  by  traders  and 
have  proved  very  fatal  in  approximately 
theorderfollowing:  scarletfever,  measles, 
smallpox,  syphilis.  The  last-named  was 
introduced  into  the  Norton  Sound  re- 
gion by  the  American  Telegraph  Expedi- 
tion in  1866,  the  Russians  having  been 
successful  in  excluding  it  up  to  that  time. 
A  disease  affecting  the  bones  is  noticeable 
in  many  prehistoric  skeletons,  but  seems 
not  to  nave  been  syphilitic.  After  the 
warfare  with  the  early  traders  ceased, 
the  natives  under  Russian  auspices,  when 
friendly,  were  carefully  protected  as  pur- 
veyors of  peltries,  and  probably  did  not 
seriously  diminish  in  numbers  under  the 
conditions  then  existing. 

In  general  the  Russians  endeavored  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  among  the  natives 
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(other  than  Aleut  and  Tlingit),  and 
succeeded  fairly  well  in  so  doing.  The 
Russian  law  attaching  the  individual  to 
the  soil  (zetniia  )  of  his  commune  operated 
to  prevent  legal  marriages  between  native 
Americans,  whose  "zemlia"  was  Ameri- 
can, and  Russian  servants  of  the  com- 
pany whose  "zemlia"  was  Russian;  since 
when  the  latter  finished  his  term  of  serv- 
ice (if  not  in  debt  to  the  company)  he 
was  obliged  to  go  back  to  his  original 
domicile,  while  he  could  not  take  his 
native  wife  away  from  her  legal  domicile 
or  "zemlia."  In  this  way  numerous 
unions  not  legally  sanctioned  grew  up, 
and  the  women  who  entered  into  them 
were  apparently  regarded  socially  as  in 
no  way  less  respectable  than  the  oc- 
casional Russian  wives  with  whom  they 
associated  on  apparently  equal  terms,  anil 
they  made  as  devoted  partners  and 
mothers.  At  the  transfer  of  Alaska  to  the 
United  States,  many  of  these  unions  were 
legalized  by  authority  of  the  Czar  in 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
which  permitted  Russian  residents  to  re- 
main and  become  American  citizens  if 
they  saw  fit.  The  children  of  these 
unions  with  Tlingit,  Eskimo,  Aleut,  or 
Californian  natives  formed  a  large  and  in- 
telligent class  on  the  N.  VV.  coast,  known 
to  the  Russians  as  " Creoles,"  a  class 
which  gave  many  officials  and  at  least 
one  governor  (Etolin)  to  Russian 
America.  The  Russo-Thngit  and  Russo- 
Eskimo  crosses  were  the  most  numerous 
and  fertile.  The  issue  of  casual  and 
mercenary  unions  was  a  small  factor,  as 
the  women  in  the  ease  were  usually  in- 
fertile. The  purity  of  the  Aleut  blood 
probably  suffered  most  from  this  cause, 
as  that  of  a  subject  people;  while  the 
quasi-legitimate  unions  above  referred  to 
frequently  produced  large  families  which 
later  formed  an  important  element  of  the 
civilized  population.  (w.  h.  d.  ) 

Russian  River  Porno.  A  collective  term 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  numerous  Porno 
villages  lying  in  the  valley  of  Russian  r., 
Cal. 

8a.  The  Tobaceo  clan  of  the  Tewa 
pueblos  of  Nambe,  N.  Mex.,  and  Hano, 
Ariz. 

Oil— Stephen  In  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39,  1891  (Htino 
nam*').  Na'-to.— Ibid.  (Navaho  name).  Pi'-ba.— 
Ibid,  (Hop!  name).  8a.— Kmvkesin  Am.  Anthr.. 
VII.  166, 1894  ( Hano  form).  8a  td6a  —  Hodge,  ibid., 
IX,  352.  1896  (Nambe  form;  <</<}<«     people' ). 

Saamen.  A  Stilish  tribe  on  Kwalekum 
r.,  e.  coast  of  Vancouver  id.  They  speak 
the  Puntlatsh  dialect.  Probably  iden- 
tical with  the  Qualieuui  cited  below,  who 
numbered  14  in  1909. 

Kwa-le-cum  — Can.  Ind.  Aff .  1H80. 316. 1881.  Kwan- 
le-cum.— Ibid.,  30*.  i<s79.    Qualicum.— Ibid.,  pt.  n. 
164,  190).     Quawlicum.— Ibid..  120.  1880.  Cluhli 
cum  — Ibid.,  map,  189L.   Biamen.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1887. 

Sabassa.  A  collective  term  applied  to 
the  Indians  of  Laredo  and  Principe  chan- 


nels, Brit.  Col.  By  Kane  it  was  made 
to  include  the  Kitkatla.  Kitkahta,  and 
Neeslous  of  the  Tsimshian,  and  the 
Kitamat  and  Kitlope  of  the  Kwakiutl. 
Babaaaa.— Dunn,  Hist.  Orcg.,  273,  1844.  Bahama* 
Indiana.— Kane.  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  1859.  Be 
baaaa.— Dunn,  op.  cit. 

Sabeata.  A  Jumano  (Tawehash )  chief 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Conchos  in 
Chihuahua,  born  in  New  Mexico.  In  Oct 
1 683,  he  went  to  Paso  del  Norte,  Texas,  and 
asked  Gov.  Cruzate  for  missions  for  his 
people  and  their  friends,  and  for  protection 
against  the  Apache.  His  native  name  was 
8abeata,  but  he  had  been  Ixaptized  Juan, 
at  Parral.  It  was  his  story  of  the  "great 
kingdom  of  the  Texas"  that  led  to  Do- 
mingo de  Mendoza's  expedition  to  the 
interior  of  Texas  in  1683-84.  Sabeata  ac- 
companied the  expedition,  but  before  it 
returned  he  gained  the  ill-will  of  the 
Spaniards  and  absconded.  Meanwhile 
missions  were  established  f<>r  hia  people 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Conchos  (Mendoza, 
Viage,  1683-84,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.). 
In  1691  Sabeata  was  met  on  the  Rio 
Guadalupe  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  his 
people  on  their  annual  buffalo  hunt.  He 
still  carried  his  Spanish  commission  as 
"governor,"  and  he  asked  Massanet  for 
more  missionaries  (Massanet,  Diarioque 
hicieron  los  padres  misioneros,  Mem.  de 
Nueva  Espafia,  xxvir, 98-103,  MS. ).  His 
name  appears  also  as  Iabiata,  Safiata, 
and  Saveata.  (h.  e.  b.) 

Sabino.  An  Abnaki  village  in  1608  at 
the  mouth  of  Kennebec  r.,  Me.,  probably 
on  the  w.  side  of  the  main  channel. 
Sabino.— Strachey  (1618)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
Ill,  301,  1853.  Bebanoa.— Sewell,  ibid.,  vn,  304, 
J876  (the  chief).  Bebeno.— Ballard  in  Rep.  U.  8. 
Coast  Surv.  1868,267, 1871  (trail*.  1  where  the  river 
makes  into  the  land ').  Bebenoa  — Strachey  (1618) 
in  Me.  Hint.  Soc.  Coll.,  ill,  301.  1853. 

8able.  One  of  the  divisions  of  the  Ot- 
tawa. Toward  the  close  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury they  were  settled  at  Mackinaw, 
Mich. 

Gena  du  Sable.— Baequeville  de  la  Potherie,  IV, 
59,  1753.  Outaouak  of  the  Sable.  -I>. »  of  1696  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX.  627,  l»..f>  Outaouaaina- 
g-ouc.— Jes.  Rel.  1667.  17,  1858.  8 able*.— Doc.  of 
1698,  ibid.,  683.  Sables.— Baequeville  de  la  Poth- 
erie, IV,  94,  1753. 

8aboba.  A  Luisefio  village,  said  to  have 
been  the  principal  one  of  San  Jacinto  res., 
Cal.  Though  Luisefio,  the  dialect  differs 
somewhat  from  that  at  San  Luis  Rey. 
San  Jacinto  res.,  established  6  m.  from 
San  Jacinto,  consists  of  2,960  acres  of 
poor,  almost  waterless  land.  The  original 
dwellings  of  the  Saboba  people  were 
jacales,  but  these  gave  place  in  turn  to 
adobe  and  frame  houses.  They  gain  a 
livelihood  chiefly  by  laboring  for  white 
people,  and  by  cultivating  the  150 acres  of 
irrigable  land  contained  in  their  reserva- 
tion. Saboba  village  contains  a  Catholic 
church,  and  a  Government  school  that 
was  the  find  to  l>e  established  among  the 
s.  California  Indians.    The  Saboba  peo- 
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pie  formerly  made  baskets  in  considerable 
numbers.  They  are  said  to  have  a  no- 
ticeable strain  of  Mexican  blood.  They 
are  inclined  to  drunkenness,  especially  on 
the  feast  day  held  in  celebration  of  Mex- 
ican independence,  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  liquor  by  the  whites.  In  1909 
the  population  was  140. 

L&bobi.— Lovett  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  124. 1866  (mis- 
print). Matala  de  Haao.— Williamson  in  Ann. 
Pub.  Hist.  Soc.  8.  Cal.,  Il-m,  139.  Iy09.  8aboba.— 
Jacknon  and  Kinney.  Rep.  Mis*.  Ind.,  17,  18S3. 
Bin  Jacinto.-Burton  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cong.,  8d  «*»..  117, 1857:  Ind.  All.  Rep.,  175, 
1908.  Bawa.-Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am. 
ArehtDol.  and  Ethnol.,  vin,  36,  1908  (Serrano 
name).  Bavovoyam  — Ibid,  (name  for  inhabit- 
ant*). 8oboba.-Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1906, 191, 1906  (*aid 
cold ' ).  Sovoto.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  C*l. 


«  uu„  Am.  Archteol.  and  Ethnol.,  vm,  39,  1908 
(naUve  form) . 

Sacagawea.  A  6hoshoni  woman  who 
accompanied  Lewis  and  Clark.  She  was 
the  wife  of  Tnussaint  Charbonneau,  a 
French  Canadian  voyageur  living  among 
the  Hidatsa,  who  was  engaged  by  the  ex- 
plorers as  interpreter,  and  she  was  de- 
sirous of  returning  to  her  own  people, 
the  Shoshoni  of  the  Rocky  mts,,  from 
whom  she  had  been  captured  by  the  Hi- 
datsa and  sold  to  Charbonneau  when 
about  14  years  of  age.  On  t  he  M  ii-wuri  r. 
her  husband,  by  his  had  seamanship, over- 
turned the  boat  on  which  were  the  records 
of  the  expedition,  but  as  they  floated 
in  the  river  they  were  seized  by  Saca- 
gawea and  thus  preserved.  The  leaders 
of  the  expedition  have  recorded  praises 
of  the  fortitude  and  serviceableness  ex- 
hibited on  many  occasions  by  Birtl  woman, 
as  she  was  also  called,  the  English  ren- 
dering of  her  Hidatsa  name  {tsakaka, 
•  hi  rd ' ;  mia,  otherwise  trio,  bia, '  woman ' ) , 
though  she  was  encum  beret  1  by  an  infant, 


born  during  the  journey.  \\  hen  Lewis 
and  Clark  came  to  the  first  band  of 
Shoehoni,  of  which  her  brother  had  be- 
come chief,  Sacagawea  acted  as  interpreter 
and  enabled  the  expedition  to  obtain  po- 
nies, without  which  they  could  not  have 
crossed  the  divide.  Of  her,  Lewis  wrote: 
"Sah-cah-gar-we-ah  our  Indian  woman 
was  one  of  the  female  prisoners  taken  at 
that  time  tho'  I  cannot  discover  that  she 
shews  any  immotion  of  sorrow  in  recol- 
lecting this  event,  or  of  joy  in  being  again 
restored  to  her  native  country;  if  she  has 
enough  to  eat  and  a  few  trinkets  to  wear 
I  believe  she  would  be  ]>erfectly  content 
anywhere."  (Grig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  i,  283, 1904. )  On  the  return  jour- 
ney she  guided  Cant  Clark's  party,  when 
they  were  lost,  through  the  mountain 
passes  of  Montana.  She  remained  among 
the  Shoshoni  in  Wyoming,  and  when  the 
Wind  River  res.  was  created  took  up  her 
abode  there  with  her  son,  and  there  she 
died,  near  Ft  Washakie,  Apr.  9,  1884, 
almost  a  hundred  years  of  age.  Her  grave 
is  marked  with  a  brass  tablet,  presented 

34W— Ball.  30,  pt2— 07  26 


by  Timothy  F.  Barke,  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
The  last  heard  of  her  husband  was  in  1838, 
when  I^arjHjnteur  saw  him  in  the  Hidatsa 
country.  He  was  then  an  old  man.  A 
bronze  statue  of  this  heroine  of  the  expe- 
dition was  erected  in  City  Park,  Portland, 
Oreg.,  in  the  summer  of  1905,  and  another 
statue  is  to  be  placed  in  the  State  capital 
at  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.  Consult  Orig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  1904-05;  Hebard  in 
Jour.  Am.  Hist.,  i,  no.  3,  1907;  Fletcher 
in  Out  West,  xxm,  no.  2,  3, 1905;  Coues, 
Forty  Years  a  Fur  Trader,  1898;  Wheeler 
and  Brindley  in  Cont.  Hist.  Soc.  Mont, 
vn,  1910.  («•'•«•) 

8acahay6.  An  unidentified  village  or 
tribe  mentioned  to  Joutel  in  1687  (  Mar- 
gry,  Dec,  HI.  410,  1878),  while  he  was 
staying  with  the  Kadohadacho  on  Red  r. 
of  Louisiana,  by  the  chief  of  that  tribe, 
as  one  of  his  allies. 

Sacaspada.  A  Calusa  village  on  the 
s.  w.  coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. — Fon- 
taneda  Memoir  (ra.  1575),  Smith  trans., 
19,  1854. 

Sacaton  (from  Nahuatl  meat  on,  'small 
grabs',  dim.  of  zacnll,  Hispanized  zacate, 
'grass',  'hay').  A  former  small  settle- 
ment and  trading  station  of  the  Pima,  on 
the  Gila  r.,  about  22  m.  s.  of  Maricopa 
station  and  16  m.  x.  of  Casa  Grande  sta- 
tion on  the  8.  P.  R.  R.,  s.  Arizona.  In 
1858  it  had  204  inhabitants,  and  in  1863, 
144.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  tho  river 
is  now  the  seat  of  the  Pima  agency, 
which  controls  the  Pima,  Maricopa,  and 
Papago  tril>es,  numbering  about  6,500, 
and  has  a  flourishing  boarding  school. 
See  Uurituc. 

Kii'-tt-ki.-Kuaell.  Pimn  Ms.,  B.  A.  E.,  18,  1902 
('big  house':  Pima  name).  Sacatonc  — Hrown, 
Apache  Country,  114.  1869.  Saketon.— Box.  Ad- 
venture*, 326. 1869.   Socatoon.— Bailey  in  Ind.  Ail. 


Rep..  207,  1868.  Totaik.— ten  Kate  quoted  by 
Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  xx,  199,  1888  (Pima 
name) . 

Sac hul.  Given  by  Wilkes  (IT.  8.  Expl. 
Exped.,  v,  132,  133,  1844)  as  the  name  of 
a  tribe,  numl)ering  40,  on  a  lake  of  the 
same  name  and  on  Chehalis  r..  s.  w. 
Wash.,  into  which  the  lake  flows  "through 
a  river  also  called  Sachal." 

Sachem.  ( 1 )  In  the  form  of  government 
of  the  Indians  of  Massachusetts,  the  su- 
preme ruler  of  a  territory  inhabited  by  a 
certain  number  of  tribes,  each  governed 
by  an  inferior  sachem  generally  called  by 
the  colonists  a  soynmore  (a  cognate  word 
of  Abnaki  origin)  ,  and  acting  under  his 
command  and  protection.  The  dignity 
was  hereditary,  never  elective.  (2)  By 
extension,  a  name  given  by  writers  to  the 
chief  of  a  tribe  of  other  North  American 
Indians.  (3)  One  of  a  body  of  high  offi- 
cials in  the  Tammany  Society  of  New 
York  city. 

The  name  sachim  first  occurs  in  Mourt's 
Relation  (1622),  and  next  in  Winglow's 
Good  Newes  from  New  England  (1624). 
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The  plural  form  given  by  Roger  Williams 
(1643)  shows  that  the  word  is  an  abbre- 
viation of  sdchimau.  The  name  is  from 
the  Narraganset  dialect,  one  of  the  prom- 
inent phonetic  peculiarities  of  which 
was  the  assibilation  of  gutturals.  Sdchi- 
mau ( =sdtshimau )  is  by  assibilation  of  orig- 
inal k  from  w24rtmau=Abnaki  sang'man 
(whence,  by  corruption,  sagamore) =Pm- 
samaquoddy  «o^mo=Lenape  mtimau= 
Chippewa  sdgima,  all  ramcal  words — 
words  that  cannot  now  be  referred  to  any 
known  root 

The  word  has  given  rise  to  the  adjective 
sachemic,  and  the  substantives  sachemdom 
and  saehemship  (Gookin,  1674).  A  Long 
Island  serpent,  probably  the  milk-snake, 
has  been  called  sachem-snake.  See  Ch iefs, 
(Jovcmmenl,  Sagamore.  ( w.  r.  o. ) 

Sacheriton  (Sa-cher-i-tori\.  A  division 
of  the  Skoton,  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of 
Nov.  18, 1854  ( lT.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  23,  1873), 
as  dwelling  on  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 

Bachim.    See  Sachem. 

8achnen.  A  <  'ostanoan  village  situated 
in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mis- 
sion, Gal.—  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5, 
1860. 

Backagoming.    See  Sagakomi. 

8ackaoe.  {Sukhoos,  'Black  Kettle,'  a 
chiefs  name.— Ruttenber).  A  Kitcha- 
wank  village  in  1684,  on  the  site  of  Peeks- 
kill,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y. 
8ackho«s.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  K..  79, 1872; 
see  also  Ruttenber,  Ind.  Geo*.  Names,  30,  1906. 
8aeckkill.— Van  der  Donck  (1658)  quoted  by  Rut- 
tenber, Ibid.,  72. 

Saclan.  A  former  group  or  division  of 
the  ( 'ostanoan  family  inhabiting  the  shore 
of  San  Francisco  l»y,  Cal.,  opposite  San 
Francisco,  at  Oakland  or  somewhat  to 
the  s.  They  were  subject  to  the  Dolores 
minion.  Their  dialect  appears  to  have 
been  very  different  from  other  ( 'ostanoan 
dialects. 

Chaclan— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Oct.  18,  1861. 
Chaclanet.— Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  1, 709, 1884.  Sara 
lanes. — Ibid.     Saclan. — Arroyo    de    la  Cuesta, 

Idiomas  Californias,  1821.  MS.  trans.,  B.  A.  E. 
Baklana  — Choris,  Voy.  Pitt..  6,  1822.  Sedan  — 
Chamlsso  in  Kotzebue,  Voy.,  in.  51,  1821. 

Saconnet.  A  band  or  small  tribe  living 
near  Sakonnet  pt.,  Newport  co.,  R.  I., 
connected  with  the  Wampanoag  or  the 
Narraganset.  Under  the  woman  chief 
Ashawonks  they  took  the  side  of  the 
English  in  King  Philip's  war  of  1675,  and 
from  her  their  land  was  purchased  by  the 
whites.  In  1700  they  numbered  about 
400;  but  in  1763  they  were  visited  by  an 
epidemic  which  considerably  diminished 
their  numl)ers,  so  that  by  1803  they  had 
dwindled  to  a  dozen  persons,  living  near 
Compton.  Their  chief  village  l>ore  the 
name  of  the  tribe.  (j.  m.  ) 

Baconet.— Williams  (1619)  in  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll.. 
3d  s.,  ix,  ail.  1816.  Saconnet —Parsons,  Iud. 
Names  K.  I.,  25,  1S61  (tbe  point).  Sagkonatc  .— 
Mass.  Hist.  8oe.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  IX,  14J9,  1804. 
Sakonett.— Cotton  (1674),  ibid., I,  200,  1006.  Baug- 
konMt— Stiles  (1672),  ibid.,  X,  114,  1809.  Bcato 


neck.— Doc.  of  1676  quoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Chron., 

S 1836.  Beaoonet.  —  Winslow  ( 1676  t  in  Mass. 
st.  8oc.  Coll.,  4th  k. ,  V.  10,  1861.  Beaoonnet— 
Walley  (1690).  ibid.,  247.  Beakonnet  — Ibid.,  1st  *., 
IX,  199,  1804.  Seoonett— Hinckley  (1682),  ibid., 
4th  b.,  V,  78.  1861.  Beconnett— >fayhcw  (1671). 
ibid.,  1st  ».,  VI,  196,  1800.  Bekonett.— Hinckley 
(16851,  ibid..  4th  V.  133.  1861.  Bekunnet.- 
Hinckley  (168.S).  ibid..  184.  Sogkonate .-Church 
(1716),  ibid.,  1st  a.,  ix,  199, 1804. 

Sacrifice.  In  spite  of  the  present  very 
general  application  of  this  term,  its  orig- 
inal connection  with  religion  is  shown 
by  the  meaning  of  the  word  itself,  u  to 
make  sacred."  Instead  of  the  simple 
dedication  of  objects  to  a  deity  or  deities, 
however,  such  as  this  would  imply,  it  is 
associated  in  the  minds  of  most  people 
with  the  idea  of  self-abnegation,  or  the 
giving  up  of  something  valuable  on  the 
part  of  the  sacrificer.  Yet  this  is  but 
one  of  several  ideas  pertaining  to  sacrifice 
in  the  minds  of  primitive  people,  and 
Tylor  in  his  standard  work  on  Primitive 
Culture  has  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell 
while  summing  up  the  evolution — or  per- 
haps we  should  rather  say  devolution — 
of  sacrifice  when  he  states  that  "the  ruder 
conception  that  the  deity  takes  and 
values  the  offering  for  itself, "gives  place  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  idea  of  mere  nomage 
expressed  by  a  gift,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  negative  view  that  the  virtue  lies  in 
the  worshipper  depriving  himself  of  some- 
thing prized. "  "  These  ideas, ' '  he  adds, 
may  be  broadly  distinguished  as  the  gift- 
theory,  the  homage-theory,  and  the  ab- 
negation-theory." From  what  follows 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  gift-theory  was 
the  dominant  one  among  Indian  tribes, 
yet  the  ordeals  of  such  a  ceremony  as  the 
Sun-dance  show  plainly  that  the  abnega- 
tion-theory occupied  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  thought  of  some  tribes;  nor  can 
we  deny  that  the  homage-theory  was 
also  entertained,  however  difficult  it  may 
be  to  isolate  it  thoroughly  from  the  others. 
In  all  this  the  differences  in  point  of  view 
between  North  American  Indians  and 
the  lower  classes  of  so-called  civilized 
races  on  the  subject  of  sacrifice  is  not 
very  great.  A  far  greater  distinction  is 
that  between  the  view  that  sacrifice  pro- 
duces a  change  in  the  deity  beneficial  to 
the  worshipper,  and  the  view  that  sacri- 
fice produces  a  beneficial  change  in  the 
worshipper  himself. 

To  understand  each  sacrifice  properly, 
six  questions  need  to  be  answered:  (1) 
who  sacrifices,  ( 2)  to  what  being  or  beingB 
the  sacrifice  is  offered,  (3)  the  nature  of 
the  sacrifice,  (4)  the  method  of  offering 
it,  (5)  the  time  when  it  was  performed, 
and  (6)  its  object 

In  that  part  of  North  America  n.  of 
Mexico  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
sacrifices  were  offered  by  individuals, 
either  male  or  female,  as  when  bits  of  food 
were  thrown  into  the  fire  during  meals,  or 
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articles  were  laid  upon  sacred  rocks  or 
upon  shrines.  The  offering  of  first-fruits 
among  the  Natchez  was  made  by  each 
father  of  a  family,  and  on  certain  occa- 
sions when  a  live  stag  was  sacrificed  by 
the  Iroquois  it  was  the  oldest  man  of  the 
hut  or  village  that  gave  the  death-blow. 
At  the  moose  feast  of  the  Montagnais  the 
sacrifice  was  made  by  him  who  had  killed 
the  animal.  Among  the  Muskhogean 
tribes  a  special  sacrifice  was  offered  by 
the  war  leader  and  his  religious  assistant 
before  starting  out  upon  an  expedition, 
and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 
leaders  of  war  or  hunting  parties  took 
the  lead  also  in  sacrifices  and  all  other 
observances  having  in  view  the  success 
of  the  enterprise.  But  just  as  the  Mus- 
khogean war  leader  had  a  religious  assis- 
tant to  share  his  duties,  so  warriors  on 
the  n.  Pacific  coast  were  always  accom- 
panied by  at  least  one  shaman.  In  pre- 
scribing what  offerings  should  be  made  in 
case  of  sickness,  the  shaman  was  an  ab- 
solute guide,  though  the  offerings  were 
actually  furnished  Dy  the  family  of  the 
sick  man  and  were  often  a  mere  payment 
to  the  shaman  himself.  Society  and 
tribal  rites  and  ceremonies  were  oftener 
than  not  themselves  considered  as  sacri- 
fices, ami  thus  furnish  us  with  examples 
of  sacrifices  participated  in  by  large  bodies 
of  people.  Not  as  frequently  as  in  the 
Ola  World,  and  yet  occasionally  (wit- 
ness, for  instance,  the  White  Dog  cere- 
mony of  the  Iroquois  and  the  human 
sacrifice  of  the  Skidi  Pawnee),  there  is  a 
special  national  sacrifice  consummated  by 
chosen  individuals  to  whom  the  title  of 
"priest"  may  very  properly  be  applied. 

A  complete  answer  to  the  second  ques- 
tion would  necessitate  a  catalogue  of  all 
the  superhuman  beings  conceived  of  by 
every  Indian  tribe,  as  well  as  those  ma- 
terial beings  and  objects  which  were  sup 
posed  to  possess  supernatural  power  in 
the  slightest  degree.  Nevertheless  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  mention  some  of  those 
of  which  there  is  direct  information. 
The  most  prominent  are:  the  sky,  the 
earth,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  four  car- 
dinal points,  the  winds,  the  thunder,  the 
mountains,  rocks  of  all  sizes  and  shapes, 
particularly  those  of  peculiar  appearance 
or  such  as  resemble  things  animate,  cer- 
tain animals  and  trees.  Springs,  places 
where  paint  was  obtained,  eddies  and  rap- 
ids in  rivers,  and  a  number  of  monsters 
supposed  to  dwell  beneath  the  surface  of 
lakes,  rivers,  and  the  ocean.  In  the  case 
of  the  natural  objects  mentioned,  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  it  was  not  the  object 
itself  in  any  case  which  was  thus  ap- 

rroached,  but  the  animating  soul  of  each, 
n  addition,  offerings  were  made  to  per- 
sonal manitoe  and  medicine  bundles  by 
the  possessors  of  the  same,  by  shamans 


to  their  guardian  spirits,  and  even  by  the 
laity  to  shamans,  tiiough  in  this  last  case 
the  shaman  was  perhaps  considered  only 
as  an  intermediary.  In  several  cases, 
even  by  christianized  Indians,  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  missionaries,  to  the  crosses 
which  they  carried  or  set  up,  and  to  the 
mission  churches. 

The  article  by  far  the  most  widely  used 
in  sacrifice  was  native  tobacco.  Nextcaroe 
articles  of  food,  and  then  articles  of  cloth- 
ingand  adornment,  particularly  the  latter. 
Hunting  and  fishing  implements  arc 
mentioned  less  frequently,  evidently  be- 
cause it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  the 
deity  to  receive  food  outright  than  the 
means  for  obtaining  it  Dogs,  particu- 
larly white  ones,  were  sacrificed  by  the 
Iroquois,  Cree,  Ottawa,  Illinois,  and  re- 
lated tribes,  and  in  at  least  one  feast  by  the 
Arikara  and  the  Skidi  Pawnee.  In  the 
buffalo  country  its  place  seems  to  have 
been  taken  in  a  measure  by  the  buffalo, 
the  skin  of  a  white  animal  being  again 
preferred.  In  one  early  narrative  a  buf- 
falo-skin is  mentioned  among  sacrifices 
offered  by  the  Illinois,  while  the  skull  of 
a  buffalo  was  hung  at  the  top  of  an  A  rap-" 
aho  medicine-lodge  erected  by  youths  just 
previous  to  their  first  war  expedition. 
The  greatest  importance,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  attached  to  it  by  the  Man- 
dan,  who  preferred  the  skin  of  a  young 
white  cow  buffalo,  or,  failing  that,  the  skin 
of  a  white  bull  or  an  old  cow.  The  offal 
of  a  buffalo  was  sacrificed  by  the  Arikara. 
Offerings  of  bears,  or  rather  the  skins  and 
skulls  of  these  animals,  are  referred  to 
among  the  Iroquois  and  Algonquian  tribes 
of  the  n.  e.  forest  country,  being  men- 
tioned as  far  w.  as  the  Illinois.  A  kind 
of  bear  sacrifice  also  existed  along  the 
n.  Pacific  coast  and  the  neighboring 
mountain  region.  Deer,  elk,  and  moose 
were  sacrificed  by  the  Iroquois  and  Algon- 
quian triljesof  the  N.  and  E.  Deer-hoofs 
were  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  N.  W. 
tribes,  and  were  used  to  make  fringes  for 
the  dancing  skirt  or  apron  of  a  shaman; 
it  is  natural,  therefore,  to  find  them  men- 
tioned in  a  list  of  articles  sacrificed  by  the 
Oeur  d' Alines.  In  the  same  list  wolf- 
tails  also  occur.  On  the  n.  Pacific  coast 
we  find  cuts  of  whale,  pieces  of  fresh  or 
dried  fish,  and  grease  of  all  kinds.  A 
Montagnais  sacrifice  consisted  of  eels, 
while  the  Mistassin  sacrificed  fish-bones. 
Among  birds  the  first  place  is  taken  by 
the  eagle,  which  appears  to  have  been 
employed  everywhere,  the  part  offered 
being  the  down,  wings,  or  tail.  Feathers 
of  other  birds,  especially  those  of  a  red 
color,  like  the  flicker-feathers  of  the  n. 
Pacific  coast,  are  also  mentioned.  In  this 
connection  reference  should  be  made  to 
the  feathered  prayer-sticks  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Pueblos,  Navaho,  and  Apache.    It  is  DOS- 
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sible  that  similar  devices  were  employed 
elsewhere,  since  Maximilian  mentions  in 
a  Mandan  sacrifice  "little  sticks  or  rods 
to  which  some  feathers  were  attached." 
Sticks  without  any  such  attachment  the 
Iroquois  were  accustomed  to  throw  upon 
a  certain  sacred  stone  whenever  they 
passed.  Among  I  ima  offerings  Russell 
mentions  twigs  of  the  creosote  bush,  and 
small  stones.  Next  to  tobacco,  corn  was 
the  most  highly  prized  vegetal  product  in 
most  of  North  America,  and  we  conse- 
quently find  it  used  in  sacrifices  and  cere- 
monies by  most  of  the  agricultural  tribes. 
Adair  states  that  the  only  sacrifice  of  corn 
among  the  Creeks  was  at  their  annual 
festival  which  corresponds  to  the  harvest 
feast,  or  feast  of  ingathering,  in  the  Old 
World  Brisk).    In  some  form  or 

other  it  is  probable  that  this  was  repre- 
sented among  all  the  corn-raising  tribes 
of  the  E.  and  S.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, this  form  of  sacrifice  also  assumes 
important  proportions  among  the  tribes 
of  the  8.  W. — the  Pueblos,  Navaho,  and 
Apache — a  constant  sacrifice  among  them 
being  sacred  meal,  while  among  the  Paw- 
nee of  the  plains  mush  was  used.  Among; 
other  sacrifices  of  vegetal  character  should 
be  mentioned  the  red  cedar-bark  which 
figures  so  prominently  in  the  secret- 
society  performances  of  the  Indians  on 
the  n.  Pacific  coast  A  large  Iroquois 
sacrifice,  made  in  response  to  a  dream, 
contained,  among  other  articles,  four 
measures  of  sunflower  seed  and  as  many 
of  beans.  The  incense  root  of  the  Hupa 
should  also  be  noted  in  this  connec- 
tion. Manufactured  articles  were  repre- 
sented by  blankets,  arrows,  powder  and 
lead,  shell  beads  and  articles  made  of 
them,  pans,  kettles,  elk-skin  fishing-lines, 
cloth  of  various  kinds,  especially  red 
cloth,  rings,  bracelets,  pipes,  knives, 
wooden  and  clay  images,  guns,  and  hatch- 
ets. The  predilection  for  red,  already 
remarked  in  connection  with  feathers  and 
cloth,  finds  expression  also  in  a  very  wide 
use  of  red  paint  for  sacrificial  purposes. 
Paint,  like  any  other  article,  might  be  of- 
fered loose  to  a  supernatural  being,  but 
usually  it  was  daubed  upon  the  stone, 
tree,  or  other  object  to  which  it  was  de- 
sired to  show  respect.  In  their  own  cere- 
monies Dakota  women  use  blue  paint 
oftener  than  red,  but  this  is  not  a  con- 
stant indication  of  sex. 

Unless  the  customary  immolation  of 
a  number  of  captives  at  the  end  of  a 
war  expedition  may  be  considered  sacri- 
ficial, human  sacrifices  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  particularly  common  n.  of 
Mexico,  though  there  are  a  number  of 
instances.  Perhaps  the  best  known  is 
that  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  female  captive 
to  the  morning  star  by  the  Skidi  Pawnee. 
An  early  missionary  tells  of  the  sacrifice 
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of  a  female  captive  by  the  Iroquois,  and 
states  that  parts  of  her  body  were  sent 
to  the  other  villages  of  the  tribe  to  be 
eaten.  It  appears  from  Cuoq  that  the 
Nipissing  formerly  offered  a  young  female 
captive  upon  an  elevated  platform  as  a 
sacrifice  to  "the  god  of  war,"  but  the 
wording  leaves  us  somewhat  in  doubt 
whether  the  sacrifice  was  anything 
more  than  symbolic.  In  ancient  times 
Kansa  Indians  put  the  hearts  of  slain 
foes  into  the  fire  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
winds,  but  later,  animals  such  as  deer 
and  grouse  were  substituted.  The  Hu- 
rons  burned  the  viscera  and  a  portion  of 
the  flesh  of  one  who  had  been  drowned 
or  had  died  of  a  cold  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
Sky  god,  who  was  supposed  to  be  angry. 
In  1700,  when  Iberville  was  among  the 
Taensa  villages,  their  temple  was  struck 
by  a  thunderbolt  and  burned,  upon  which 
five  women  threw  their  infants  into  the 
flames  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  offended  deity, 
and  more  would  have  done  the  same  had 
not  the  French  interposed.  On  another 
occasion  the  Iroquois  drove  arrows  into 
the  body  of  a  new-born  babe,  ground  up 
its  bones,  and  swallowed  a  little  of  the 
resultant  powder  before  starting  out  to 
war;  but  this  may  have  been  a  war-medi- 
cine rather  than  a  true  sacrifice.  Since 
the  highest  class  of  nobles  among  the 
Natchez  and  Taensa  were  supposed  to  be 
of  divine  origin,  the  slaughter  of  a  num- 
ber of  servants,  and  of  other  members 
of  their  families,  to  wait  on  them  in  the 
hereafter,  was  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice, 
although  of  an  unusual  character.  An- 
other form  of  human  sacrifice  was  the 
offering  of  scalps.  Among  the  Arapaho 
these  were  hung  up  in  the  medicine  lodge, 
and  on  one  occasion  De  Smet  passed  a 

Eoleon  the  bank  of  the  Missouri  on  which 
ung  a  scalp  offered  by  the  Ankara.  He 
assumed  that  this  was  a  sacrifice  to  the 
sun,  but  more  likely  it  was  to  some  river 
monster.  At  the  time  of  the  Sun-dance, 
pieces  of  flesh  were  cut  from  their  bodies 
by  the  participants,  offered  to  the  sun, 
and  then  placed  under  a  buffalo  chip. 
In  fact  all  the  mutilations  inflicted  at  the 
Sun-dance  and  related  ceremonies,  such 
as  cutting  off  finger-joints  and  slitting  the 
flesh  for  the  attachment  of  thongs,  par- 
took of  the  character  of  sacrifices.  It  is 
said  that  the  blood  shed  in  tearing  these 
thongs  through  the  flesh  was  acceptable 
to  Tirawa,  chief  deity  of  the  Pawnee. 
On  one  occasion  each  member  of  a  war- 
partv  sacrificed  a  small  piece  of  flesh 
cut  from  his  tongue.  Hair — presumably 
human  hair— is  mentioned  among  sacri- 
fices offered  by  the  Arikara  and  the 
Ntlakyapamuk,  but  more  often  it  was 
cut  or  singed  off  out  of  respect  for  the 
dead.  Before  passing  from  this  subject 
it  should  be  noted  that  certain  other 
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sacrifices  are  believed  to  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  an  earlier  sacrifice  of  human 
beings,  just  as  the  Kansa  substituted 
animals  of  various  kinds  for  human 
hearts.  Hewitt  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  white  dog  of  the  Iroquois  has  been 
substituted  in  this  way;  while  Fewkes 
regards  the  prayer-sticks  of  the  S.  W.  as 
representing  animals  or  human  beings. 
There  are  many  points  in  favor  of  such 
views,  but  it  will  not  do  to  theorize  too 
far  on  the  basis  of  general  resemblances. 
Finally,  it  is  important  to ,  remark  that 
the  object  of  sacrifice  being  usually  to 
please  a  supernatural  being  t>y  acting  in 
accordance  with  his  supposed  desires,  it 
is  obvious  that  songs,  dances,  feasts,  and 
ceremonies  generally  may  be  employed 
for  the  same  end  and  in  such  cases  prop- 
erly fall  within  the  same  category.  They 
are*  viewed  in  this  light  by  the  Indians 
themselves. 

The  method  of  sacrificing  depended 
on  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice  itself  and 
the  being  who  was  supposed  to  receive 
it,  Offerings  were  generally  made  to 
sacred  stones  by  laying  the  articles  on  or 
near  them,  inserting  them  in  crevices,  or 
throwing  them  in  their  direction.  As 
already  noted,  red  paint  was  usually 
smeared  upon  objects  considered  sacred, 
and  Ntlakyapamuk  women  always  paint- 
ed their  faces  red  when  they  went  to 
gather  berries  or  to  dig  roots  on  certain 
mountains,  or  just  before  they  came  in 
sight  of  certain  lakes.  When  mountains 
or  rocks  were  close  to  some  body  of  water, 
however,  they  might  be  considered, 
as  among  the  Haiaa,  the  dwellings  of 
subaqueous  beings,  and  sacrifices  were 
then  thrown  into  the  water  in  front  of 
them.  The  Haida  always  placed  on  a 
paddle  the  articles  to  be  sacrificed,  re- 
peated a  prayer  or  request,  and  let  them 
slide  into  the  sea.  Sacrifices  to  more  dis- 
tant beings  or  those  not  so  distinctly  local- 
ized were  put  into  the  fire.  Sometimes, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  white  dog  of  the 
Iroquois,  the  human  victim  of  the  Skidi, 
and  a  Muskhogean  deer  sacrifice  men- 
tioned by  Adair,  in  which  the  animal 
wad  burned  on  a  fire  of  green  boughs, 
complete  cremation  took  place.  Usually, 
however,  only  part  of  the  animal  or  arti- 
cle was  consumed,  the  rest  being  eaten 
or  otherwise  employed  or  thrown  away. 
At  feasts  or  even  ordinary  repasts  a  little 
meat,  fish,  grease,  etc.,  was  often  thrown 
into  the  fire,  though  sometimes  merely 
on  the  ground.  Among  the  Kiowa  any 
drink-offering,  such  as  water  or  coffee, 
was  poured  out  on  the  ground  as  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  earth,  but  by  the  N.  W.  coast 
tribes  the  same  thing  was  done  for  the 
benefit  of  the  departed.  An  early  mis- 
sionarv  observes  that  the  Hurons  threw 
tobacco  on  the  red-hot  stones  in  their 


sweat-lodge  when  bathing.  Still  another 
method  of  offering  sacrifices  was  to  place 
them  on  trees  or  poles.  Dogs  were  hung 
on  trees  or  tall  poles  by  the  central  Al- 
gonquians  and  some  of  the  Plains  tribes, 
and  white  buffalo-skins  were  treated  in 
the  same  manner  by  the  Man  dan  and 
by  other  tribes  of  the  northern  plains. 
These  were  offered  to  the  sun,  the  lord 
of  life,  or  to  other  principal  or  celestial 
deity,  but  offerings  were  made  in  the 
same  manner  to  beings  in  lakes,  rivers, 
and  springs,  except  that  in  such  cases  the 
poles  were  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  wa- 
ter. One  case  of  sickness  iH  recorded  in 
which  three  dogs  were  hung  to  the  door 
of  the  house  as  an  offering  for  recovery. 
Such  sacrifices,  as  well  as  those  placed 
upon  rocks  and  other  natural  features, 
were  allowed  to  remain  until  they  rotted 
to  pieces,  though  they  were  sometimes 
plundered  by  foreign  tribes  and  quite 
uniformly  by  white  people.  In  other 
cases  valuable  objects  were  simply  pre- 
sented or  allowed  to  remain  for  a  time 
and  afterward  removed.  Vessels  or  uten- 
sils so  offered  may  have  been  regarded 
as  lent  to  the  deity,  but  in  the  case  of 
food  the  idea  was  usually  present  that  su- 
pernatural beings  partook  only  of  thespirit 
of  the  food  and  man  could  very  properly 
devour  its  substance.  Fewkes  states  this 
to  be  the  belief  of  the  Hopi;  and  a 
missionary  to  one  of  the  Eastern  tribes 
remarks  that  during  a  certain  feast  they 
would  ask  their  deity  to  take  food,  vet 
offered  him  nothing.  A  large  number 
of  feasts  among  American  Indian  tribes 
doubtless  had  this  communion  character. 
In  other  cases  the  deity  might  be  fed  by 
placing  food  in  the  mouth  of  a  mask  rep- 
resenting him.  At  most  sacrificial  feasts 
the  food  was  devoured  by  all  alike.  Only 
occasionally  do  we  find  that  function  ap- 
propriated by  shamans,  priests,  or  some 
special  class  of  persons  as  was  so  fre- 
quently the  case  in  the  Old  World.  The 
Natchez,  however,  present  an  example  to 
the  contrary,  food  being  taken  to  the 
temple,  offered  to  the  gods  there,  and 
then  sent  to  the  houses  of  the  chief  and 
his  principal  men.  Tobacco  was  some- 
times offered  loose,  but  oftener  in  a  pipe, 
the  stem  of  the  pipe  being  presented  to 
the  deity,  or  whiffs  of  smoke  directed 
toward  him,  a  common  custom  being  to 
offer  it  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  zenith, 
and  nadir,  successively.  Even  without 
any  accompanying  actions  it  was  often 
supposed  that  the  spiritual  part  of  to- 
bacco, when  smoked  ceremonially,  was 
wafted  to  the  presence  of  the  gods. 
Powdered  tobacco  was  sometimes  blown 
into  the  air  or  upon  some  sacred  object, 
and  eagle  down  was  treated  in  the  name 
manner.  Not  infrequently  the  sacrifice 
bore  a  symbolic  resemblance  to  the  ob- 
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ject  desired  by  the  person  sacrificing. 
Thus  the  Hupa  offer  dry  incense  root 
upon  a  rock,  near  which  dwells  a  being 
supposed  to  have  control  of  the  weather, 
when  they  desire  the  rains  to  cease,  but 
incense  root  mixed  with  water  when 
they  wish  the  frosts  to  melt  and  disap- 
pear. In  the  same  way  Alaskan  Eskimo, 
when  animals  of  a  certain  species  are 
scarce,  offer  the  skin  of  such  an  animal 
to  the  moon  in  order  that  the  being  who 
resides  there  may  send  them  more. 

Sacrifices  to  rocks,  rapids,  eddies,  and 
other  natural  features  were  usually  made 
every  time  a  ]>erson  passed  them,  and  of- 
ferings at  meals  and  feasts  were  of  course 
governed  by  the  time  these  occurred,  the 
latter  being  often  held  as  the  result  of  a 
dream  or  a  vow.  The  white  dog  feast  of 
the  Iroquois  was  celebrated  five  days  af- 
ter the  first  appearance  of  the  new  moon 
following  the  winter  solstice.  The  har- 
vest feast  of  the  Southern  tribes  and  the 
corn-planting  sacrifice  of  the  Quapaw 
were  in  the  same  way  dependent  on  the 
succession  of  the  seasons,  as  was  the 
Ntlakyapamuk  sacrifice  of  the  first  ber- 
ries of  the  season.  Sacrifices  to  the 
thunder-beings  were  naturally  most  com- 
mon during  thunderstorms,  and  periods 
of  want,  war,  or  disease  determined  oth- 
ers. The  Pawnee  and  the  Creeks  sacri- 
ficed part  or  sometimes  the  whole  of  the 
first  buffalo  or  deer  killed  during  both 
their  summer  and  winter  hunts.  The 
first  buffalo  killed  by  a  young 'Pawnee 
boy  was  also  offered,  and  a  special  offer- 
ing was  made  in  this  tribe  when  the  first 
thunder  was  heard  in  the  spring  and  it 
was  known  that  winter  was  over.  The 
Skidi  Pawnee  made  their  human  sacri- 
fice "about  corn-planting  time,"  but  it 
was  not  annual.  According  to  Cushing 
there  was  annually  among  the  Zufii  a 
grand  sacrifice  of  praver-sticks  by  the 
"Prey  Brotherhood  Priesthood  of  the 
medical  societies,"  and  at  the  full  moon 
of  each  month  lesser  sacrifices  of  the 
same  kind  by  the  male  members  of  the 
Prey  clans. 

The  objects  for  which  sacrifices  were 
made  were  as  numerous  and  varied  as 
the  desires  of  the  suppliants.  The  sum 
and  substance  of  all  was,  as  usual,  to 
escape  evils  and  secure  benefits.  Natu- 
rally enough,  considering  the  economic 
conditions  among  Indian  tribes,  food  was 
asked  for  most  frequently.  Second  only 
to  this  came  freedom  from  illness.  Other 
petitions  were  for  good  weather,  the  ces- 
sation of  storms,  a  calm  sea,  rain,  good 
crops  of  corn,  increase  of  courage  and 
Buccess  in  war,  hunting,  or  fishing,  assis- 
tance in  passing  rapids  or  dangerous  reefs, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  home  and 
the  family.    A  full  consideration  of  this 

auestion,  however,  comes  rather  under 
le  head  of  Prayer  (q.  v.). 


As  on  mythology  and  prayer,  a  dis- 
cussion of  sacrifice  borders  closely  also 
on  mortuary  customs,  the  shades  of  the 
dead  being  invoked  and  presented  with 
food,  clothing,  etc.,  much  as  in  the  case 
of  higher  powers.  There  are  many  cases 
in  which  supernatural  beings  are  said  to 
have  been  men  originally,  but  a  real  wor- 
ship of  ancestors  as  such  appears  to  be 
altogether  absent  in  spite  of  the  almost 
divine  honors  which  were  paid  dead 
chiefs  among  the  Natchez.  In  dealing 
with  tobacco  we  touch  on  the  subject 
of  incense,  which  may  be  defined  as  a 
sacrifice  to  please  the  sense  of  smell  of 
the  deity  just  as  food  pleases  his  palate, 
and  songs,  dances,  and  ceremonies  please 
his  ears  and  eyes.  On  another  side  we  ap- 
proach the  question  of  taboos,  which  are 
nothing  more  or  less  than  prohibitions 
against  doing  certain  things  displeasing 
to  the  gods;  and  we  find  ourselves  even 
concerned  with  confession,  since  among 
the  Eskimo  confession  of  the  transgres- 
sion of  a  taboo  secures  immunity  from 
its  harmful  consequences.  Consecration 
confronts  us  in  the  Natchez  custom  of 
presentingseed  to  the  temple  before  plant- 
ing, and  atonement  is  suggested  by  the 
case  of  the  Iroquois,  who,  having  dreamed 
that  he  had  been  captured  and  burned  at 
the  stake,  assisted  by  his  friends  went 
through  a  mimic  representation  of  burn- 
ing at  the  stake,  but  substituted  a  dog 
for  his  own  person.  Finally,  from  the 
sacrifice,  prayer,  feast,  dance,  and  cere- 
mony designed  to  please,  placate,  and 
secure  the  interest  of  supernatural  beings, 
we  find  ourselves  passing  over  into  the 
charms,  magic  formuUe,  and  observances 
by  which  it  is  believed  that  his  power 
can  be  compelled  almost  independently 
of  his  own  volition.  Such  a  transition  is 
indicated  by  the  Lillcoet  belief  that  cold 
weather,  snow,  or  rain  may  be  brought 
on  by  burning  the  skin  of  an  animal 
having  control  over  it. 

One  of  the  best  discussions  of  sacrifice 
among  lower  races  generally  is  given  by 
Tylor  (Primitive  Culture,  n,  375-410). 
Material  regarding  American  tribes  in 
particular  must  be  gathered  from  a  large 
number  of  works,  of  which  the  following 
are  a  few:  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Amer- 
ican Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  National  Museum;  Contributions  to 
North  American  Ethnology,  ix;  Memoirs 
and  Bulletins  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History;  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Publications  in  American  Arche- 
ology and  Ethnology;  Reports  of  the  Pea- 
body.  Museum  of  Harvard  University; 
American  Anthropologist  (old  and  new 
series) ;  Journal  of  American  Folk-lore; 
Reports  of  the  Committee  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  to  investigate  the  Northwestern 
TrilMJS  of  Canada,  and  Reports  of  the 
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Ethnological  Survey  of  Canada;  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada; 
Transactions  of  the  Canadian  Institute; 
Jesuit  Relations;  Thwaites,  Early  West- 
ern Travels;  Gatschet,  Creek  Migration 
Legend,  1884-88;  Adair,  History  of  the 
American  Indians,  1775;  Curtis,  North 
American  Indian,  i-v,  1907-09.  (j.r.8.) 

Sacsiol.  A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
co.,  Cal.—  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Sacspili.  A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barliara  co. , 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 1861. 

Sadammo.  Given  by  Jesus  Marfa  ( Re- 
lacion,  MS.,  1691)  as  a  synonym  for 
Apache.  Jesus  Marfa  and  Belisle  (Mar- 
gry,  Dec.,  vi,  344, 1886)  evidently  heard 
the  same  name  for  Apache  when  among 
the  Hasinai  of  Texas.  La  Harpe,  how- 
ever, makes  Sadamons  synonymous  with 
Tayos,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
Tonkawa  tribe.  Perhaps  it  was  a  general 
terra  for  the  hostile  tribes  n.  and  w.  of  the 
Hasinai. 

Sadammo. — JetOlS  Maria,  op.  cit.  8  ad  am  on. — Bel- 
isle,  op.  cit.  Badamona. — La  Harpe,  Jour.  Hist., 
271,1881.  Bad ujamea.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  2763, 
1786. 

Sadaues.  A  former  rancheria  con- 
nected with  Dolores  mission,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Sadek- naktio.  A  principal  Onondaga 
chief  and  speaker,  first  mentioned  at  a 
council  at  Onondaga,  N.  Y..  Jan.  29, 1690. 
His  name  is  variously  spelled,  and  was 
the  national  council  name.  He  was 
speaker  at  Albany,  Feb.  25, 1693,  and  then 
announced  Gov.  Fletcher's  name  of  Cay- 
enquiragoe,  or  Swift  Arrow.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  councils  of  1698  and 
1699,  and  went  to  Albany  in  1700  through 
fear  of  poisoning.  Colden  thought  his 
lameness  a  convenient  excuse,  but  he  was 
carried  into  a  council  in  1693  by  four 
men.  Sakoghsinnakichte  (a  fuller  form 
of  the  name)  died  in  1701,  and  at  his  con- 
dolence in  June  another  chief  bearing  the 
Bame  name  was  nominated.  His  name 
appears  in  many  forms,  including  Ada- 
quarande,  Adaqua  rondo,  Aqueendera, 
Aqueendero,  Aquenderonde,  K aqueen- 
dera, Kaqueendero,  Sadaganacktie,  Sade- 
ganaktie,  Sadeganastie,  Sadegeenaghtie, 
Sad»«kanaktie,  Sakoghsinnakichte,  Suda- 
gunachte.  (w.  m.  b.  ) 

Sadekanaktie.  An  Onondaga  chief  who 
succeeded  another  of  that  name  in  1701, 
and  signed  the  Beaver  land  deed  of  that 
year  and  its  renewal  in  1726.  In  the  first 
the  name  is  written  Sadeganastie;  in  the 
second.  Sadegeenaghtie,  Wolf  tribe,  his 
totem  being  a  bent  arrow.  He  made  two 
long  speeches  at  Albany  in  Aug.  1710,  when 
he  was  called  Kaquendero,  but  he  was 
not  so  prominent  in  council  as  his  prede- 
cessor had  been,  (w.  m.  b.) 


Sadjugahl-lanas  (Ssadju'gal  lA'nat).  A 
family  of  the  Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida. 
They  claim  to  be  descended  from  a  woman 
named  Hehlu-keingans,  along  with  the 
Kona-kegawai,  Djiguaah  Manas,  Stawas- 
haidagai,  and  Kaiahl-lanas.  Until  re- 
cently they  did  notstand  very  high  in  the 
social  scale,  but  owing  to  his  personal 
popularity  their  chief  in  1901  had  become 
town  chief  of  Masset.  This  family  is  said 
to  have  had  4  unnamed  subdivisions. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  275,  1905. 

Sahajupwan  alta  Lenaaa.— Ilarrlxon  In  Prtx\  Roy. 
8oc.  Can.,  sec.  11,126,1896.  8*  adw'ffuaU  la'naa.— 
Boa*,  Twelfth  Report  N.  wT  Tribes  of  Canada, 
28,  1898. 

Saflata.    See  Sal/eata. 

Sagadahoc  (Abnaki:  Sa»gedihok,  'at 
the  river  mouth  or  outflow.' — Gerard). 
A  village  at  the  mouth  of  Kennebec  r.,  in 
Sagadahoc  co.,  Me.,  in  1614.  Kendall, 
about  1807,  found  some  Indians  living  at 
St  Francis,  Canada,  who  said  they  had 
formerly  lived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ken- 
nebec They  were  probably  a  part  of  the 
Wewenoc  or  Aroeaguntacook. 

Ozaaghe'darankiac  -  Kendall,  Trav.,  Ill,  144,  1W9. 
Sagadahock. — Smith  (1631 )  in  Mam.  Hint.  Soc.  Coll., 
3d  s..  in,  22,  1833.  Zanfhe'daraakiae.— Kendall, 
op. cit 

Sagaiganinini  ('lake  people',  from 
mmig&n  'lake',  \n\nl  'man').  A  tribe 
which  lived  s.  w.  of  Ottawa  r.,  Ontario, 
about  1640. 

Sasachi*anirini8«k.^Je*.  Rel.  for  1646,  34,  1886. 
Sagahiganiriai.-Jea.    Rel.    for   1640,  34, 


8a«ai£aninini  —  Win.  JoneH,  inf*n,  1906  (corn 
form).    8akahicaairiouek.-Jes.  Rel.  for  1648,  62, 

8agakomi.  The  name  of  a  certain  smok- 
ing mixture,  or  substitute  for  tobacco, 
applied  also  to  the  bear  berry  bush  (  Arc- 
tostaphylos  uva-urti)  or  other  shrubs  the 
leaves  and  bark  of  which  are  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  word,  which  has 
come  into  English  through  Canadian 
French,  is  not,  as  some  have  supposed 
(Richardson,  ArcticExped.,  n.303, 1851 ), 
a  corruption  of  the  mc-d-commi*  of  the 
voyageurs  and  coureurs  de  bois  of  the 
N.  W.,  but  is  of  Algonquian  origin.  It 
is  derived  from  mgdkoinin,  which,  in 
Chippewa  and  closely  related  dialects, 
signifies  '  smoking-leaf  berry.'  The  form 
mgakomi  occurs  in  Lahontan  (Voy.,  n, 
53,  1703)  and  other  writers  of  the  early 
years  of  the  18th  century.      (  a.  f.  c.  ) 

Sagamite.  A  |>orridge  of  boiled  corn, 
afavoritedish  of  the  early  settlers,  derived 
from  the  Indians.  The  word  occurs  early 
in  Canadian  French,  being  found  in  Sa- 
gard-Theodat  (1632),  and  survives  still 
in  Louisiana,  whither  it  was  carried  from 
New  France.  AsCuoq  (Lex.  Algonq.,15, 
1886)  points  out,  the  term  never  meant 
'soup'  or  *  iK>rridge'  in  the  language  from 
which  it  was  taken.  The  word  kitaga- 
mile  signifies  in  Nipissing,  Chippewa, 
and  closely  related  Algonquian  dialects, 
'  the  broth  lagami)  is  hot '  (kiAdt/amUfn; 4  it 
is  a  hot  liquid '— Baraga) .   In  English  the 
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word  occurs  also  as  sagamity,  as  in  Lewis 
and  Clark  (Tra  v.,  m,2, 1817).  (a.  f.c.) 

Sagamore.  A  corruption  of  sa*g'ma*, 
the  Abnaki  name  for  the  chief  or  ruler 
of  a  tribe,  the  dignity  of  which  was  elec- 
tive, the  choice  usually  falling  on  an  in- 
dividual who  was  at  the  head  of  a  promi- 
nent clan.  Other  spellings  are  mgomoh 
(Rosier,  1603),  xogomo,  *igomo,  mgarno, 
and  fuigamour.  (2)  A  term  applied  by 
early  writers  to  the  lesser  sachems  among 
the  Massaehuset  Indians.  Josselyn  uses 
the  word  sagamorship  (of  which  he  ap- 
parently was  the  author)  as  a  synonym 
for  sachemship.  See  Chiefs,  Government, 
Sachem.  (w.  r.  g.) 

Sagangusili  (S*aga'iln*ili).  A  family 
belonging  to  the  Raven  clan  of  the  Haida. 
They  lived  at  one  time  in  Naden  harbor, 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.,  and  are 
said  to  have  been  related  to  the  Skidao- 
kao.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  271,  1905. 
Sa.hAgungu»ilL— Harrison  in  Proc.  Koy.  Soc.  Can., 
125.  1895.  Bg  aga'ngiilai.— Boas,  Twelfth  Kep.  N. 
W.  Tribe*  Can.,  23,  1898. 

Bagariasa.    See  Sakarum. 

Sagannaah  r  Englishman' ).  A  mixed- 
blood  Potawatomi  chief,  letter  known 
as  Billy  Caldwell,  born  in  Canada  about 
1780.  His  father,  according  to  report, 
was  an  Irish  officer  in  the  British  service, 
and  his  mother  a  Potawatomi.  Sagau- 
nash  was  educated  in  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  learned  to  write  English  and 
French  with  facility,  and  was  master  of 
several  Indian  dialects.  From  1807  to 
the  battle  of  the  Thames  in  Oct.  1813, 
he  was  in  the  British  interest  and  was 
intimately  associated  with  Tecumseh, 
whose  secretary  he  is  said  to  have  been. 
After  the  battle  referred  to  he  transferred 
his  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  estab- 
lishing his  residence  at  Chicago  in  1820. 
In  1826  he  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  during  the  Winnebago  excite- 
ment of  1827  was,  with  Shabonee,  of  great 
service  to  the  Americans.  His  wife  was 
a  daughter  of  Neeseotnemeg.  Sagaunash 
died  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Sept.  28, 
1841,  aged  about  00  years.  (c.  t.  ) 

Sagavok.  A  Netchilirmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Boothia  penin.,  s.  of  Felix  harbor. 
BftRavoq  —  I'-xw  in  6th  Kep.  B,  A.  F..,  map,  1888. 
Shag  a  voke  —  Ho**,  Second  Voy.,  321,  1XV5. 

Sagawamick.  (Chippewa:  Shdaawd- 
mika,  'there  is  along  shallow  place  in  the 
lake';  probably  a  contraction  of  Sfaiga- 
udmikang,  'at  the  long  shallow  place  in 
the  lake.'— Gerard).  The  principal  vil- 
lage of  the  Misisagaikaniwininiwak,  or 
Mille  Lac  band  of  Chippewa,  numl>ering 
about  300 persons,  situated  on  thes.  shore 
of  Mille  Lac,  Minn.,  ami  during  themonth 
of  May  1900,  consisting  of  about  30  mat- 
covered  wigwams.  The  village  occupies 
the  site  of  an  ancient  settlement  of  the 
Mdewakanton  (q.  v.),  who  occupied  the 
country  until  they  were  driven  southward 


by  the  Chippewa,  probably  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.  Near  the 
village  is  a  group  of  more  than  60  burial 
mounds,  which,  together  with  fragments 
of  pottery  and  implements  of  stone  and 
copper  found  upon  the  surface,  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Chippewa  to  have  been  of 
Mdewakanton  origin.  The  Chippewa  at 
the  present  time  utilize  these  mounds  as 
burial  places  for  their  own  dead,  and  on 
the  top  and  sides  of  one  were  13  ancient 
graves.  Deeply  worn  trails  lead  from 
Sagawamick  toward  the  r.,  ».,  and  w., 
and  the  indications  are  that  the  site  has 
long  been  occupied.  (d.  i.  b.  ) 

la  ga-wah-miek.—  Bunhuell  in  Science,  406,  Sept. 
23.  1904. 

Sagdlet  A  Danish  station  and  Eskimo 
village  on  an  island  off  the  s.  w.  coast  of 
Greenland,  lat.  60°  15'.— Meddelelser  om 
Gronland,  xvi,  map,  1896. 

Bagdlirmiut.  An  exceedingly  primi- 
tive Eskimo  tribe,  having  had  little  inter- 
course with  neigh  boring  people,  formerly 
inhabiting  Southampton  id.  and  the 
islands  of  Fox  basin  (Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  444,  451,  1888).  In  1900  they 
were  estimated  to  number  about  300,  but 
owing  to  the  establishment  of  a  whaling 
station  on  their  island  soon  afterward 
and  the  introduction  of  outside  natives 
with  modern  guns  and  superior  appli- 
ances, by  which  the  food  supply  of  the 
islanders  was  quickly  destroyed,  the  Sag- 
dlirmiut  became  extinct  by  the  spring 
of  1903  (Boas  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  746, 
1904). 

Bead  ler-m^o©.— Parry.  Second  Voy.,  260,  464, 1824. 

Sagem.    See  Sachem. 

Sagenomnas.  A  tribe  of  California,  ap- 
parently of  the  central  portion,  and  prob- 
ably about  San  Joaquin  r.  It  belonged 
either  to  the  Yokuts  (Mariposan)  or  to 
the  Moquelumnan  family. 
Sage  aom-aaa.— Johnston  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  EM 
Cong..  1st  oesa.,  20,  1852.  Sage-nom  nil  -  U\ <  i  in 
Sen.  Kx.  Doc.  4.  32d  Cong.,  spec,  aeas.,  199.  1853. 

Sagewenonewak  (contr.  and  abbrev.  of 
Chippewa  SdginawlnlnXwak,  'people  of 
the  river-mouth.' — Gerard.  See  Sagi- 
naw). A  Chippewa  division  living  at 
the  mouth  of  Red  r.,  Manitoba. 
Sigh  Wenenewak.— Long,  Exped.  8t  Peter*  R.. 
II,  153.  1824.  Bagitawawiainiwag.—  Wm.  Jones, 
inf'n,  1906  (correct  name). 

Saghwareesa.  A  Tuscarora  chief.  Con- 
rad Waiter  placed  him  in  his  list  of  influ- 
ential men  in  1762,  styling  him  "the 
wisest  and  best  Daniel,  and  calling  him 
Achsaquareesory.  He  was  at  Ganatisgoa 
in  the  same  year,  and  in  1753  appeared 
in  Pennsylvania.  In  1755  he  was  styled 
Segwarusa,  chief  of  the  Tuscarora;  in 
the  following  vear  as  Sequareeea— the 
most  frequent  Form.  He  had  a  confer- 
ence with  Sir  William  Johnson  at  Oneida 
lake  in  1761,  was  at  Onondaga  in  the 
same  year,  and  signed  the  Ft  Stanwix 
treaty  in  1768.   Zeisberger  called  him 
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Shequallisere  in  1752.    Several  chiefa 

bore  the  same  name.  Cf.  Sakarwa, 
Sequarettere.  { w.  m.  b.) 

Sagi  ( '  bear ' ).  A  Yuchi  clan. 

8a«««'.-8peck,  YuchIInds.,70,1906.  Sag.  tab 
Gatochet.  Uehee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  70,  1885  (-  'I 
»')• 

Sagin.  A  Contanoan  village  situated  in 
1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mission, 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Gal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5, 1860. 

Saginaw  {Sdmnaioa,  'mouth  of  a 
river.'  —  Gerard.  Cf.  Saguenay).  A 
former  village  situated  near  the  present 
Saginaw,  Mich.  It  was  first  occupied  by 
the  Sauk,  and  when  deserted  by  that  tribe 
it  was  settled  by  a  band  of  Ottawa  and 
Chippewa,  known  as  Saginaw,  who  con- 
tinued to  reside  there  until  1837,  when 
they  removed  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
The  term  was  also  officially  employed  to 
designate  all  the  Chippewa  of  eastern 
lower  Michigan  from  Thunder  bay  south- 
ward, (j.  m.  ) 

Osaginang  — Kelton,  Ft.  Mackinac,  9,  1*M  (Chip- 
pewa name  i.  Oaaginaw«\— Win.  Jone*,  inf'n,  1906. 
Saceaoag  —  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hint.,  IX,  293,  note, 
1H.V).  Saganaws.— Detroit  treaty  (1837)  in  V.  S. 
Ind.  Treat.,  24*, 1873  .  8agina.—  Croghan  (1765)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  VII,  784,  1856.  Saginang.— 
Win.  Jones,  inf  n,  1905  (correct form).  8agiaaw  — 
Detroit  treaty  ( lKfi.r,)  in  I'.  S.  Ind.  Treat..  234,  1873. 
8  aguiaa.— Detroit  treaty  (1807)  in  Am.  St.  Papers, 
Did.  AH..  I,  747,  1832.  Baguinam  —  Doc.  of  1747  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hixt.,  X,  119.  1858.  Saguinan  — 
Denonvillc  (1686),  ibid.,  IX, 295, 1855.  8aguiaau. — 
Doc.  of  174/,  ibid.,  X,  128,  1868.  Sakiman. — 
Denonvillc  (1688).  ibid.,  ix,  378,  1*65  Sakiaam  — 
Hennepin,  New  Disco  v.,  83,  16'JM.  Sakiaaa.—  Doc. 
of  1695  in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix.  604,  1S».  Baki 
nang — Frontenac  (16V0).  ibid.,  4.V).  Saquinara. — 
Memoir  of  1718.  ibid..  888.  Baquinan  —  Denon  ville 
(1686).  ibid.,  293.  8an  re  nong  - Taniu-r,  Narr,. 
30,  1830.    8aw  ge  noag.— Ibid.,  239. 

Sagnitaouigama.  An  Algonkin  tribew 
band  living  m  1640  s.  w.  of  Ottawa  r.  in 
Ontario  (Jes.  Rel.  1640,  34, 1868).  They 
were  possibly  the  same  as  the  Sinago. 

Sago  n  aqua  tie  ('he  angers  them'),  com- 
mon! v  known  as  Albert  Cusick.  A  de- 
scendant of  the  Tuscarora  chief  Nicholas 
Cusick,  but  an  Onondaga  by  mother- 
right.  He  was  born  on  the  Tuscarora 
res.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  25,  1846,  and  lost  his 
chiefship  through  being  a  Christian.  He 
hat*  aided  various  workers  in  linguistics 
and  folk-lore,  and  Horatio  Hale  esteemed 
him  highly.  He  was  ordained  deacon  bv 
Bi.«hop  Huntington,  Oct.  1,  1891,  and  still 
lives  ( 1909)  on  the  Onondaga  res.,  N.  Y., 
where  he  is  influential  for  good.  His 
notes  on  Indian  life  are  of  high  value  to 
ethnology.  (w.  m.  b.) 

Sagoqua*.  A  Massachuset  village  s.  of 
Cohasset,  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  in  1614. — 
Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  3d 
s.,  vi,  97,  1837. 

Bagua-lanas  (Sa'giia  la'nas,  'people  of 
the  town  up  the  inlet').  A  family  of 
the  Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida.  The  inlet  re- 
ferred to  in  their  name  is  probably  Virago 
sd.  or  Naden  harbor.  They  are  said  to 
have  branched  off  from  the  Tohlka-gitu- 
nai,  but  were  afterward  so  closely 


ciated  with  the  Stustas  as  to  be  usually 
regarded  among  the  Stustas  families. 
Their  town  was  Kung,  at  the  entrance  of 
Naden  harbor.  A  subdivision  was  called 
Dotuakustl.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  275, 
1905. 

Sa'gua  la'aaa,— Swanton,  op.  cit.  Bak'la'nas.— 

Boas,  Twelfth  Rep.  N.  W.  frills  Can..  22,  1898. 


Shagwau 

II.  124,  1895 


in  Roy.  Soc.  Can., 


Saguarichic  (probably  '  place  of  the  sa- 
guaro,'  or  giant  cactus).  A  Tarahumare 
settlement  near  San  Francisco  de  Borja, 
in  the  district  of  Iturbide,  Chihuahua, 
Mexico. — Orozcoy  Berra,  Geog.,323, 1864; 
Censo  del  Estadode  Chihuahua,  1904. 

Saguenay  (French  corruption  of  Sdgi- 
nawa,  'river- mouth,'  variously  spelled 
mgina,  gaguinau,  and  saguina. — Gerard. 
Cf.  Saginaw).  A  group  of  Nascapee 
bands  that  lived  on  Saguenay  r.,  Quebec. 

Sagaeaay.-Dutch  map  (1616)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hint.,  i.  18,'rfi.  BaqueneU  —  French  writer  in  Me. 
Hi*t.8oc.  Coll.,  VI,  212.  1859. 

6agui  gitunai  (StiguV  gttAna'-i,  'Gitans 
living  up  the  inlet').  A  family  of  the 
Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida.  Thev  origi- 
nally formed  one  familv  with  theDjahui- 
gitinai,  but  separated  from  them  on  ac- 
count of  some  internal  differences  and 
settled  in  Masset  inlet;  hence  their  name. 
They  occupied  half  of  the  town  of  Ka- 
yang,  just  al>ove  Masset.  A  part  of  them 
wascalled  Kialdagwuns. — Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  274,  1905. 

Sagai'  gitAna'-i.— Swanton,  op.  cit.  Baqgui'  gyit'- 
inai'.— Boas.  Twelfth  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  23, 
1898.  Shagwikitoae— Harrison  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
Can.,  sec.  II,  125.  1895. 

Baguikun-lnagai  (Sagu'ihun  lnagd'-it  'up 
the  inlet  point-town  people ' ).  A  branch 
of  a  Haida  family  called  Kunalanas,  be- 
longing to  the  Raven  clan. — Swanton, 
Cont  Haida,  271,  1905. 

Sagunte.  A  former  village,  presuma- 
bly Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

8agwaycangwalaghtton.  See  Sayenque- 
naghia. 

Sa-haidagai  {Sa  xd'-idApa-i,  'people 
living  on  the  high  ground ' ).  A  subdivi- 
sion of  the  Stawas-haidagai,  a  family  of 
the  Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida,  so  called  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  their 
houses  stood.— -Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
273,  1905. 

Saheoquiaudonqui.    See  Sequidongquee. 

Sahewamish.  A  Salish  division  on 
Haramersly  inlet,  at  the  s.  end  of  l*uget 
sd.,  Wash.  Not  to  be  confused  with  the 
Sawamish. 

8ahawahmiah.— Stevens  in  H.  R.  Ex.  DoC.  87,  84th 
Cong.,  3d  sc***..  45, 1857.  Sa  heh-wamiih  — U.S.  Ind. 
Treaties, 561,1873.  Sahewamish.— quoted  by 
Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Kthnol..  i,  241,  1877. 


wi»h.— Ind.  AIT.  Rep.  185«,  265.  1857.  8ay-hah-ma- 
miah.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tril>es.  iv.  600, 1854.  Bay- 
hay  ma-miah.— Starling  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  170, 1852. 


Bayhaynamiah. — Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52,  31st 
Cong.,  1st  sesa.,  173, 1850.  8ayhaywamiali.-DeHar- 
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h  y  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  op.  clt.,  v,  700, 1865. 
Se  heW  miah.— Tolraie  quoted  by  Uibbs  in  Pac. 
R.  R.  Rep..  I,  434,  1855. 

8ahldungknn  ( SFd'tdAfl  kun) .  A  former 
town  of  the  Sagui-gitunai  family  of  the 
llaida,  on  the  w.  side  of  Yagun  r.,  at  its 
mouth.— S wanton,  Cont  Haida,  281, 
1905. 

Sahtiilkwu  ( Saht-lU-kwu).  An  Okina- 
gan  l>and  in  Washington.—  Gibbe  in  Pac. 
R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  413,  1855. 

Sahuaripa  ('at  the  [place  of  the]  sa- 
guaro,'  referring  to  the  Cereus qiganleius). 
A  former  Jova  pueblo,  containing  also 
some  Opata  and  Eudeve,  situated  on  an 
e.  branch  of  Yaqui  r. ,  lat.  29°  307,  Ion.  109°, 
Sonora,  Mexico.  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
Spanish  mission  founded  in  1627.  Pop. 
682  in  1678;  150  in  1730.  The  inhab- 
itants, also  called  Sahuaripa,  probably 
spoke  a  language  slightly  differing  from 
Opata  proper.  Sahuaripa  is  now  a  civil- 
ized community  of  nearly  3,000  inhabi- 
tants. 

Saguaripa.— Zapata  (167m)  in  Poo.  Hist.  Mcx.,  4th 
*.,  Ill,  842, 1857.  Sahuaripa.— Rivera  (1730)  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States.  I.  613,  18*4.  8ama- 
ripa.— Zapata,  op.  cit.,  341  (mixprint).  Banta Maria 
de  los  Angeles  de  Baguaripa  —  Zapata,  op.  cit.,  344. 


ripa. — Early  doc.  quoted  by  Bandolier  in 
Arch.  fiiMt.  Papers.  Ill,  56,  lS'JO.  8ta  Maria  Sahua- 
ripa.— CatAlogo  (1658)  quoted  bv  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  State*,  I,  245,  1884. 

Saia.  The  name  which  the  Hupa  em- 
ploy, when  speaking  to  white  people,  to 
designate  the  Athapascans  to  the  s.  of 
themselves,  on  Mad  r.  and  the  tributaries 
of  Eel  r.,  Cal.  Through  misunderstand- 
ing this  name  was  given  these  people 
when  they  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
military  in  1862  and  removed  to  a  reser- 
vation "on  Smith  r.,  in  what  is  now  Del 
Norte  co.,  where  some  of  them  remained 
until  that  reservation  was  abandoned  in 
1868.  They  were  then  removed  to  Hupa 
valley,  where,  ill-treated  by  the  Hupa, 
they  "eked  out  a  pitiful  existence  for  10 
years,  finally  drifting  back  to  their  old 
neighborhood.  They  closely  resembled 
the  Wailaki  in  language  and  customs. 
Spalding  (Ind.  Aft.  Rep.,  82.  1870)  gave 
their  population  as  27  men  and  46  women. 
In  '877  they  were  nearly  extinct.  They 
were  once  among  the  bravest  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Indians.  (p.  b.  o. ) 
Noan'-kakhl— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
124.  1877  (Wailaki  name).  Sai'-aa.— Ibid.,  122. 
8iaha.— Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  III,  139, 
IV.:;.  Siaaa.— Ibid.  Siawt  — Spaldinjr  in  Ind. 
A  IT.  Rep.,  82.  1870.  8-yara.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  132,  1867. 

Baikex.    A  Takulli  village,  probably  of 
the  Tatshiautin,  s.  of  Nechaco  r.,  Brit. 
Col.,  about  lat.  53°  55'  n.,  Ion.  124°  w. 
Bai'kM.— Morice  in  Trans.  Row  Soc.  Can.,  X,  109, 
1892.   By  cua.— Harmon,  Jour.,  202,  1820. 

Sailupsun.  A  body  of  Salish  of  Cow- 
Ichan  agency,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  69  in  1896, 
including  the  Puntlatsh  ana  Comox,  but 
no  longer  separately  enumerated. 
Pail-uk-aun.— Can.  Ind.'Aff  1894,  278,  1895.  8ailk- 
•un.— Ibid.,  1S»4,  188,  1885.  Bail-up-iun.— Ibid.. 
1895,  360,  1896. 


Saint.  For  additional  saint  names,  see  v 
the  8ynonymy  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

8aint  Andre.  A  dependency  of  the  M is- 
sion  des  Apotres  which  was  founded  in 
1640  and  abandoned  in  the  following  year ; 
situated  in  one  of  the  9  towns  of  the  Tion- 
ontati,  an  Iroquoian  tribe  inhabiting  the 
hill  country  s.  and  s.  w.  of  Nottawasaga 
bay,  in  Grev,  Bruce,  and  Huron  counties, 
Ontario.  The  only  known  reference  to 
this  mission  is  given  in  the  Jesuit  Rela- 
tion for  1640,  95,  ed.  1858. 

Saint  Anno.  A  Malecite mission  in  1760 
on  an  island  in  St  John  r.,  near  the  pres- 
ent Frederickton,  N.  B.— Shea,  Cath. 
Miss.,  154,  1855. 

Baint  Antoine.  A  Huron  village  in  1640, 
and  one  of  the  dependencies  of  Mission  de 
laConception, established  amongthe  Bear 
tribe;  situated  probably  in  Simcoe  co., 
Ontario  ( Jes.  Rel.  1640,  78, 1858}.  Noth- 
ing is  known  of  its  history  or  of  its  exact 
position.  (j.  N.  b.  n. ) 

Saint  Augustine .  A  Nascapee  and  Mon- 
tagnais  station  at  the  mouth  of  St  Au- 
gustine r. ,  on  the  n.  shore  of  St  Lawrence 
gulf,  Quebec 

Sainte  Elisabeth.  An  Algonquian  vil- 
lage among  the  Hurons  in  Ontario  in  the 
17th  century. 

Saincte  Elizabeth.— Jes.  Rel.  1640,  90,  1868. 

Baint  Francis.  A  Catholic  mission  vil- 
lage, occupied  principally  by  Abnaki,  on 
8t  Francis  r.,  near  Pierre  ville,  Yamaska 
district,  Quebec.  After  the  removal  of 
the  Christian  Indians  hither  from  Chau- 
diere  r.  they  received  constant  accessions 
from  the  Abnaki  and  Pennacook,  especi- 
ally the  former,  who  had  been  driven  out 
of  New  England  by  the  advance  of  the 
English  settlements.  After  the  death  of 
Pere  Rasles  in  1724  the  greater  part  of  the 
Abnaki  fled  to  St  Francis,  which  thus  be- 
came an  Abnaki  village.  The  Arosagun- 
tacook  acquired  the  leading  position,  and 
their  dialect  is  that  now  used  in  the 
village.  At  the  beginning  of  the  French 
and  Indian  war  in  1754  a  large  numlier 
of  the  hostile  Scaticook  joined  the  settle- 
ment As  the  St  Francis  Indians  had 
been  driven  from  their  homes,  they  retali- 
ated upon  the  New  England  settlers  at 
every  opportunity  and  soon  became  noted 
as  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  English 
colonies.  In  1759  a  force  was  organized 
and  sent  under  Maj.  Rogers  against  the 
village,  which  then  contained  about  700 
inhabitants.  St  Francis  was  surprised 
and  burned,  200  of  the  Indians — men, 
women,  an  d  children— being  killed,  and 
the  remainder  scattered.  These  after- 
ward returned,  and  the  village  was  re- 
built, but  the  fall  of  the  French  power  in 
America  put  an  end  to  further  hostility  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians.  A  number  of 
them  joined  the  British  forces  in  the 
Revolution,  and  again  in  the  War  of  1812. 
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Thev  numbered  300  in  1821,  387  in  1858, 
335  in  1908,  and  293  in  1909.  They  still 
spend  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  hunt- 
ing, as  well  as  in  making  and  selling 
baskets,  moccasins,  and  other  Indian 
wares.    See  Mistions.  (j.  m.  ) 

Altigdntegok. — J.  D.  Prince,  infn,  1905  (present 
Abrmki  name).  Arsikantekok.-Ibid. (old Abnaki 
name).  NessaSakamiffh*.— Raslea  (1691),  Abnakl 
Dipt..  .468.  1833  (  where  fish  is  dried  by  smoke': 
Abnaki  naine).  8aint-Franoaia.— Kendall,  Trav., 
II,  53,  1809.  8.  Francais  de  Bales.— Le  Sueur  (1734) 
quoted  by  Kendall  -ibid..  294.  St.  Francis.— Chau- 
viKnerie  ( 173*i)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.  IX.  1062, 
1856.  St.  Francis  de  Sales.— Shea.  Cath.  liisa.,  142, 
1855.  St.  Francoi.— Clinton  (1745)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  vi,  281,1855.  St.  Francois.— Albany 
conf.  (1724),  ibid.,  v,  713,  1855.  Saint  Francois  du 
Lac.— Jea.  Rel.,  LXXI,  311,  1901.  8kensowahnero- 
non.— Cuoq..  Lex.,  165,  1882  ('people  at  8t  Fran- 
cis,' from  iknutnoah,  a  corruption  of  8t  Franco!*, 
nt'at'.roncm  'people':  CaiiK'inuwasanamc).  Za 
Flasua.— Wiokhilain  quoted  by  Pilling.  Bibl. 
Algonq.  Lang.,  539,  1891  (Abnakl  pronunciation 
of  "8t.  Francis"). 

Saint  Francis.  A  mission  village  founded 
in  1683  by  some  Algonkin  and  Montagnais 
converts  from  Sillery  at  the  falls  of  Ch.au- 
diere  r.,  Beauce  district,  Quebec.  They 
were  soon  joined  by  the  remaining  inhab- 
itants of  Siller}',  which  was  then  aban- 
doned. In  1 700  they  removed  to  the  new 
village. 

St  franoois  de  Bales.-Jes.  Rcl.,  LXIII,  123. 1901. 

Saint  Francis.  A  Menominee  mission 
established  in  1844  on  Wolf  r.  or  L.  Poy- 
gan,  Winnebago co.,  Wis.,  and  abandoned 
in  1852  on  the  removal  of  the  tribe  to  a 
reservation  in  Shawano  co.,  where  the 
new  tnissionof  St  Michael  wasestablished. 

Saint  Francis  Xavier.  A  French  Cath- 
olic mission  established  by  Bruyas  in  1667 
at  the  Oneida  village  of  Ganowarohare. 

Saint  Francis  Xavier.  A  Jesuit  mission 
established  by  Allouez  in  1669  at  a  village 
of  Miami  and  Mascoutenson  Fox  r.,  Wis., 
near  De  Pere,  Brown  co.,  where  the  Mas- 
coutens  had  a  village  a  few  m.  from  Green 
bay.  Among  the  Indians  attached  to  it 
were  Miami,  Mascoutens,  Illinois,  Kicka- 
poo,  Sauk,  Foxes,  Potawatomi,  and  Win- 
nebago. 

8amt  Francis  Xavier.  A  former  mission, 
established  in  1852  among  the  Chippewa 
on  Mille  Lacs,  Aitkin  co.,  Minn. 
Mincoutens. — Shea,  Cath.  Miss..  372,  1856. 

Saint  George.  An  Aleut  village  on  St 
George  id.,  Pribilof  group,  Alaska.  The 
inhabitants,  who  tend  the  fur  seals,  were 
brought  originally  from  Atka  and  Una- 
laska.  Pop.  88  in  1880.  92  in  1890.  See 
Petroff,  10th  Census,  Alaska.  23, 1884. 

Saint  Helena.  A  large  island  off  the 
coast  of  Beaufort  co.,  S.  C,  taking  its 
name  from  the  Spanish  post  of  Santa 
Elena  established  there  by  Menendez  in 
1566.  The  Indians  were  among  those 
known  collectively  as  Cusabo  (q.  v. ),  and 
were  probably  of  the  Muskhogean  stock. 
In  1684  "the  queen  of  St  Helena"  made 
sale  of  lands  to  the  English.       (j.  m.  ) 

Saint  Ignace.  A  Huron  mission  estab- 
lished by  Marquette  in  1670  on  Mackinac 


id.,  Mich.,  but  which  was  removed  soon 
after  to  Pt  Ignace,  on  the  main  land  to  the  n. 
St.  Ignatius.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  364,  1865. 

Saint  Jacques.  A  Jesuit  mission  estab- 
lished about  1670  among  the  Mascouteus, 
Illinois.  Kickapoo,  Miami,  and  Wea, 
about  the  site  of  Berlin,  Wis. 

Saint  Jacques.—  Lamberville  (lo78)  in  Je».  Rel., 
LVIII,  21,  1899. 

Saint  Jacques.    A  former  village  of  the 

Tionontati  (q.  v.)  in  Ontario. 

Same t  Iaoques.— Jes.  Kel.  1640.  96,  1868. 

Saint  Jacques  et  Saint  Philippe.  A  vil- 
lage of  the  Tionontati  (q.  v.)  in  Ontario 
in  1640. 

sainct  Iaoques  et  salaet  Philippe. — Jes.  Rcl.  1640, 
9ft,  N58. 

8aint  Jean.  The  chief  town  of  the  Wolf 
clan  or  phratry  of  the  Tionontati  in  1649, 
in  which  the  Jesuit  fathers  had  main- 
tained a  mission  for  some  years;  situated 
probably  in  the  hill  country  of  Bruce  co., 
Ontario,  on  the  e.  frontier  of  the  Tionon- 
tati territory,  fronting  their  enemies,  the 
Iroquois.  According  to  the  Jesuit  Rela- 
tion for  1650  (p.  8,  ed.  1858)  this  town 
contained  500  or  600  families,  which,  fol- 
lowing the  rate  of  7  §  to  8  persons  to  a  fam- 
ily (ibid.,  p.  3),  would  give  a  total  popula- 
tion of  3,750  to  4,800,  apparently  a  rather 
high  estimate.  In  Nov.  1649  the  Jesuit 
fathers  then  resident  on  Christian  id., 
Georgian  bay,  Canada,  learned  from  two 
Huron  converts  who  had  just  escaped 
from  a  band  of  300  Iroquois  warriors  tnat 
the  enemy  was  undecided  whether  to  at- 
tack the  Tionontati  or  the  Jesuit  fathers 
and  their  converts  on  the  island.  This 
information  was  conveyed  to  the  Tionon- 
tati, who  received  the  news  with  joy,  for, 
exulting  in  their  prowess,  they  regarded 
the  hostile  troop  as  already  conquered. 
Having  awaited  the  attack  of  the  Iroquois 
for  some  days,  the  Tionontati,  and  espe- 
cially the  men  of  St  Jean,  resolved,  on 
Dec.  5,  to  go  against  the  enemy  lest  they 
escape;  but  the  Iroquois  having  learned 
from  two  captives  the  practically  defense- 
less condition  of  St  Jean,  hastened  to  at- 
tack it  before  the  return  of  its  warriors, 
whom  they  had  failed  to  meet  On  Dec. 
7  they  appeared  before  the  town,  set  fire 
to  the  bark  cabins,  and  slaughtered  the 
defenseless  inhabitants.  According  to  the 
Jesuit  Relation  for  1650,  Father  Garnier 
refuse*!  to  attempt  to  escape,  but  ran 
everywhere  to  give  absolution  to  the 
Christians  he  met,  and  to  seek  in  the 
burning  cabins  the  children,  the  sick, 
and  the  neophytes,  whom  he  baptized. 
While  thus  engaged  he  was  shot  twice, 
and  later  his  skull  was  crushed  by 
hatchet  blows.  In  the  Recit  d'un  Ami 
de  l'Abb6  de  Gallinee  (Margrv,  Dec,  i, 
366,  1875)  it  is  said  that  before  being 
killed,  Father  Gamier  shot  3  Iroquois 
with  a  gun.  Two  davs  later  the  Tionon- 
tati warriors  returned  to  find  their  town 
in  ashes,  and  the  mutilated  Ixxlies  of 
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their  people.  Thin  disaster  caused  them 
to  ahandon  their  eountry.    (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Saint  Jean  Baptists.  A  mission  in  On- 
tario about  1640,  visited  by  the  Hurons 
and  Totontaratonhronon. 

B.  lean  B*pti»t«.— Jes.  Rel.  1640,  90.  1858. 

Saint  Joachim.  A  mission  village  among 
the  Hurons  in  Ontario  in  1640. 

8.  Ioachim.— J«-s.  Rel.  1640.  90,  1858. 

Saint  Joseph.  A  Cayuga  mission  estab- 
lished in  New  York  by  the  French  in 
1668.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  261,  1865. 

Saint  Joseph.  A  Potawatomi  mission 
established  by  Allouez  about  1688  on  St 
Joseph  r.,  near  the  a.  end  of  L.  Michi- 
gan. The  mission  and  the  river  gave  rise 
to  the  designation  "Saint  Joseph  In- 
dians," and  "  Potawatomis  of  St  Jo- 
seph's." See  Shea,Cath.  Miss.,  375,  1855; 
Croghan  (1765)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
vii,  786,  1856. 

Saint  Mark.  A  mission  established  by 
Allouez  about  1670  among  the  Foxes  of 
Wolf  r.t  Wis.-Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  365, 
1855. 

Saint  Mary.  A  former  Potawatomi 
mission  and  village  on  the  n.  bank  of 
Kansas  r. ,  in  Pottawatomie  co.  Kan.  The 
mission  was  established  by  the  Jesuits  on 
Pottawatomie  cr.,  Miami  co.,  in  1838,  but 
was  removed  to  Linn  co.  in  the  following 
year,  thence  in  1847-48  to  its  final  site. 
Under  the  act  of  Nov.  15,  1861,  320  acres 
of  land,  including  the  church,  schools, 
and  fields,  were  set  apart  for  the  mission's 
use.  It  continued  to  be  a  mission  school 
until  1869. 

Saint  Michael.  A  town  on  an  island  of 
the  same  name,  s.  coast  of  Norton  sd., 
Alaska,  where  the  Russians  in  1833  estab- 
lished a  stockaded  post  Pop.  109  in  1880, 
101  in  1890. 

MlchMlov»ki  Redoubt— Dall,  Alaska,  9.  1870.  Re- 
doubt St.  Micha«l.-Baker,  Geog.  Dist.  Alaska, 
548.  1906. 

8aint  Michael.  A  Jesuit  mission  exist- 
ing in  1658  at  a  Potawatomi  village  in  s. 
Wisconsin,  containing  about  3,000  inhab- 
itants, including  about  500  fugitive  Tio- 
nontati. 

8aint-Miohel.-Je*.  Rel.  1658.  21,  1858. 

Saint  Michael.  A  Menominee  mission 
established  in  1852  on  Shawano  lake, 
Shawano  co.,  Wis.,  on  the  removal  of  the 
tribe  from  Poygan  lake. — Shea,  Cath. 
Miss.,  393,  1855.    See  Saint  Francis. 

Saint  Michaels.  A  Franciscan  mission 
among  the  Navaho  in  the  n.  b.  corner  of 
Arizona,  just  s.  of  the  Navaho  res.  line, 
about  3  m.  w.  of  the  New  Mexico  boun- 
dary, and  27  m.  n.  w.  of  Gallup,  N.  Mex. 
It  is  situated  in  a  well-watered  valley 
called  b-  the  Navaho  Tsohotso  (4  large 
meadow  ),  and  by  the  early  Spaniards 
Cienega  Amarilla  ('yellow  swamp',  or 
'yellow  meadow'),  probably  on  account 
of  the  numerous  yellow  flowers  that 
flourish  there  toward  the  end  of  Bum- 
mer.   The  mission  had  its  inception  in 


1896,  when  the  site  was  purchased  for 
$3,000  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  A.  Stephan, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian 
Missions,  with  funds  supplied  by  Rev. 
Mother  Katharine  Drexel,  foundress  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  On 
Oct  13,  1897,  Rev.  Juvenal  Schnorbus 
was  placed  in  charge,  assisted  by  Rev. 
Anselm  Weber,  and  the  lay-brother  Pla- 
cidus  Buerger.  Arriving  at  Tsohotso, 
Oct  11,  1898,  the  fathers  changed  the 
name  to  St  Michaels,  and  almost  imme- 
diately the  task  of  reducing  the  Navaho 
language  to  writing  was  begun.  In  1900 
Father  Schnorbus  was  transferred  to  Cin- 
cinnati, Father  Weber  becoming  his  suc- 
cessor, with  Rev.  Leopold  Ostermann  and 
Rev.  Berard  Haile  as  assistants.  In  May 
1901  Mother  Katharine  purchased  two 
ranches  contiguous  to  the  mission  for 
$4,000,  increasing  the  mission  lands  to 
440  acres,  about  one-half  of  which  is 
suitable  for  agriculture.  In  March  of  the 
following  year  the  erection  of  a  commo- 
dious school  building  was  commenced, 
and  was  finished  in  December,  with  ac- 
commodations for  150  pupils.  Much  of 
the  laboring  work  in  connection  with  the 
new  building  was  done  by  the  Indiana. 
At  the  time  of  the  opening  57  pupils  were 
enrolled;  the  next  year  there  were  87,  in 
1906  the  number  had  increased  to  118, 
and  in  1908  to  127.  The  pupils  are  in- 
structed in  the  Christian  faith  in  their 
own  tongue  by  the  fathers.  A  com- 
munity of  13  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment have  charge  of  the  school-  and  are 
making  marked  progress,  the  Navaho 
children  bearing  fair  comparison  with 
white  children  in  intelligence.  At  the 
present  writing  (1908)  more  than  100 
children  at  their  own  request  and  with 
the  consent  of  their  parents  were  bap- 
tized after  due  instruction.  In  1903  a 
new  residence  and  a  chapel  were  erected, 
and  a  post-office  has  been  established  at 
the  mission.  A  Navaho  ethnologic  dic- 
tionary, bv  the  fathers,  was  published  by 
the  St  Michaels  Press  in  1910. 

Saint  Paul.  An  Aleut  village  on  the 
Pribilof  id.  of  that  name,  settled  with 
natives  of  other  islands  employed  in  car- 
ing for  the  fur  seals.  Pop.  298  in  1880, 
244  in  1890.  See  Petroff,  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  23,  1884. 

Saint  Begis.  A  settlement  of  Catholic 
Iroquois,  situated  on  the  s.  bank  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  at  the  boundary  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  a 
reservation  extending  several  miles  along 
the  river  on  both  sides  of  the  line.  They 
call  the  place  Akwesasne,  'where  the 
partridge  drums,'  referring  to  sounds 
made  by  a  cascade  at  that  point  The  vil- 
lage was  established  at>out  1755,  during 
the  French  and  Indian  war,  bv  a  party 
of  Catholic  Iroquois  from  Caughnawaga, 
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Quebec,  and  it  became  the  seat  of  the 
Jesuit  mission  of  Saint  Francis  Regis. 
The  village  rapidly  increased  in  popula- 
tion, and  in  1806  received  a  considerable 
part  of  those  who  had  been  driven  from 
Oswegatchie.  When  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  countries  was  surveyed  the 
village  was  found  to  be  thereon,  and  since 
then  a  part  of  the  reservation  has  been 
under  control  of  the  United  States,  while 
the  rest  is  under  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment. The  St  Regis  Indians  numbered 
2,850  in  1909,  having  1,501  in  Quebec 
and  1,349  in  New  York.  They  have 
sometimes  been  known  as  "Praying  In- 
dians," and  formed  a  part  of  the  "Seven 
Nations  of  Canada."  (.km.) 

Ajhquessaine  — Ft  Stanwix  Treaty  (1768)  In  N.Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Htat.,  VIII.  129,  1857.  Aghquisaasne  — 
Johnaon  (1763),  Ibid.,  TO,  682,  1866.  Ah-qua-so«'- 
ne.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  474,  1851.  Akusaah- 
ronu.— Gatachet,    Caughnawaga  M.S.,  B.  A.  £., 
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1882  (Caughnawaga  name  for  tribe).  Akwe- 
iuii — Cuoq,  Lex.  Iroquois,  2,  1883  (Caughna- 
waga  name).  Aquaaasno. — Shea,  Cath.  Mint.. 339, 
1K55.  Oughquissasnies  - Johnson  (1775)  In  N.  Y. 
Doc  Col.  Hist,  viii.  660,  1857  (the  band).  Qua- 
loi-ne. — Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  map,  1851.  St. 
Bifin.— Writer  of  1756  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  X, 
406,  1858  (misprint).  8 tint  Francis  Regis  — Shea, 
Cath.  Mis*.,  340,  1855.  8t.  Boris  — Pouchot  roup 
(1758),  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  HUC,  X.  694.  1856. 
Wakai-aaakMBO.— Gatschet,  Seneca  MS.,  B.  A.  B., 
1882  (Seneca  name  of  tribe). 

Saint  Simon.  An  Ottawa  mission  about 
1670  on  Manitoulin  id.  in  L.  Huron. — 
Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  365,  1855. 

Saint  Simon  et  Saint  Jnde.  A  village  of 
the  Tionontati  (q.  v.)  in  1640. 

Sainct  Simon  et  aainet  Jude  Jea,  Bel.  1640,  96, 

1858. 

Saint  Thomas.  A  village  of  the  Tionon- 
tati in  1640. 

Sainct  Thomas  —Jos.  Bel.  1640,  96,  1858. 

Saint  Xavier.  A  mission  village  of  the 
Hurons  in  Ontario  in  1640. 

Sainct  Xauier.— Jen.  Bel.  1640,  81, 1858. 


Saitindo  ( 'sand  people* ).  A  division  of 
the  Jicarilla  Apache,  who  claim  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  present  Espafiola,  N.  Mex., 

as  their  original  home.  ( >.  m.) 

Bait  tads'.  — Mooney,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1897. 

Sai tkinamuks  ha  Sh umahadle tza  ( iSii'itki- 
namuxa  ha  Cumaxan^Ua,  'people  of 
(chief)  Cumaxaae/tza').  The  inhabi- 
tants of  2  or  3  small  villages  on  Fraaer  r., 
Brit.  Col.,  just  above  Spences  Bridge. — 
Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  n, 
171,  1900. 

Saitok.  The  name  of  two  Eskimo  vil- 
lages in  w.  Greenland,  one  situated  in  lat . 
73s  32',  the  other  in  lat.  73°  7'.— Science, 
xi,  259,  1888. 

Saitnka  ( ' camas  eaters') .  A  collective 
term  applied  in  various  forms  by  the 
Paiute  and  other  Shoshonean  tribes  to 
the  camas-eating  Indians  of  Oregon  and 
Idaho,  especially  to  the  tribes  of  the  Sha- 
haptian  family  {<].  v. ). 

Saiyiki  (Sai'-yiks,  'liars').  A  band  of 
the  Siksika,  or  Black  feet — Urinnell, 
Black  foot  Lodge  Tales,  208,  1892. 

Sajiuwingge  (Sd-jiu  Uing-ge).  A  pre- 
historic pueblo  of  the  Tewa  Indians  of 
San  Juan,  the  ruins  of  which  are  situated 
at  La  Joya,  about  10  m.  n.  of  San  Juan 
pueblo,  Rio  Arriba  co.,  N.  Mex. 

Sakaedigialas  (tSaqai'dAaialas,  'he  threw 
grease,  dropping  from  a  bird  split  open, 
around  the  house').  A  Haida  town  for- 
merly on  or  near  Kuper  id.,  Queen  Char- 
lotte ids.,  Brit.  Col.  It  was  owned  by 
the  Kas-lanas,  who  were  subsequently 
exterminated,  it  is  said,  by  the  people  of 
Kaisun.  (j.  b.  s.  ) 

BaqaldA-rialaa— Swanton,  ConL  Haida,  280,  l'J05. 
Baqai'dAgi'lgana  laaga'-L—  Ibid. 

Sakagawea.   See  Sacngawm. 
Sakahi.    A  band  of  Cowichan  at  Hope, 
on  Fraser  r.,  Brit  Col.;  pop.  80  in  1909. 

Fort  Hope  — Can.  Ind.  A  IT.  Bcp.,  78, 1878.  Hope.  - 
Ibid., 309. 1879.  Sakahi.— Brit.  Col.  map.  Ind.  A ff., 
Victoria,  1872.  Tskaua.— Wilaon  in  Trans.  Ethnol. 
Boc.  Lond.,  278, 1866. 

Sakaikumno.    A  division  of  the  Miwok 

formerly  living  between  Cosumne  and 

Mokelumne  rs.,  Cal. 

Bagayayumnea.— Hale,  Kthnol. and  Philol., 630, 1846. 

Bakamna.  An  Utkiavinmiut  Eskimo 
summer  village  inland  from  Pt  Barrow, 
Alaska. — Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
83,  1892. 

Sakapatayi  (Sa-ka-pa-tn''tfi,  probably 
referring  to  water-lilies  covering  the  sur- 
face of  a  pond).  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town  on  a  tributary  of  Hatchet  cr.,  Coosa 
co.,  Ala.,  at  a  place  now  called  Socopa- 
thy.  (a.  s.  o. ) 

Sakapatayi.— Gatuchet,  Creek  Mljrr.  Leg.,  i,  143, 
1884.  Bakapato-L— Ibid.  (Hometimes  so  pro- 
nounced by  Creeks).  Bock o-par- toy.— School- 
craft, ind.  Tribes,  iv,  678,  1854. 

8 a k a r i s s a  ( ' Spear-d ragger ').  A  Tusca- 
rora  chief  who  attended  the  Canandaigua 
treaty  of  1794.  He  was  probably  the 
Oghshigwarise  present  at  Niagara  Land- 
ing in  1789,  ana  Osequirison  at  Queens- 
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town  in  1813.  The  chief  Sakarissa  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Tuscarora  Con- 
gregational chureh  in  181)5,  and  accom- 
panied Solomon  Ixmgbeard  in  1802  to 
North  Carolina,  where  land  claims  were 
settled.  At  Canandaigua  the  Quakers 
said:  "He  appears  to  be  a  thoughtful 
man,  and  mentioned  a  desire  he  had, 
that  some  of  our  young  men  might  come 
among  them  as  teachers."  See  Elias 
Johnson,  Six  Nations,  134,  1881;  Savery, 
Journal,  359,  1837.  Cf.  Sayhtmreesa,  Se- 
qwireeMre.  (w.  m.  b.) 

Sakaweston.  An  Indian  seized  by  Capt. 
Harlow  in  1611  from  one  of  the  islands 
off  the  coast  of  New  England,  who,  after 
he  had  lived  many  years  in  England, 
went  as  a  soldier  to  the  wars  in  Bohemia, 
as  Capt.  John  Smith  relates. 

Sak  a  w  i  thini  wuk  ( '  people  of  the  woods' ). 
The  Wood  Cree,  one  of  the  several  di- 
visions of  the  Cree.  They  are  divided 
into  the  Sakittawawithiniwuk  and  the 
Athabaskawithiniwuk. 

Ayabaskawiyiniwag .-Win.  Jone*.  inf'n.  1906  (own 
i  m  hum.  Cree  of  the  Woods.  —  Morgan, ConMing.  and 
Attn.,  286,  1871,  Nn  he'-ah  wuk Ibid.  Northern 
Crees.— Franklin,  Journ.  Polar  Sea,  II,  213,  1824. 
People  of  the  Woods. — Morgan,  op.  elt.,  286.  8acka 
weethinyoowuc. — Franklin,  op.  cit.,  168.  Bakawi- 
ymi wok — Laeombe.  Diet,  de  la  Langne  dea  Cria, 
x,  1874.  Strongwood  Cree. — Maclean,  Hudson 
Bay,  11,264,  1H49.  Thick  Wood  Crees  — Franklin, 
op.  cit..  1824.  Upper  Cree.— Cox,  ('olumbia  R., 
ii,  207. 1W1.  Wood  Crees  —Hind,  Lab,  Penin.,  II, 
app.,  262, 1863. 

Sakaya.   A  former  unidentified  village 

situated  a  little  w.  of  Sentinel  Rock, 

Yoseinite  valley,  Mariposa  co.,  Cal. 

Saccaya.— Powers  In  Overland  Mo.,  x.  833,  1*74. 
Sak'  ka  ya.— Powers  in  Cout.  N.  A.  Etbnol.,  in, 

36ft,  1S77. 

Sakayengwalaghton.  See  Sayenquer- 
oghta. 

s.ikeyu  (Sd-ke-yu).  A  prehistoric  pue- 
blo of  the  Tewa  on  a  mesa  w.  of  the  Rio 
Grande  in  n.  New  Mexico,  between  San 
lldefonso  pueblo  and  Rito  de  los  Frijo- 
les  (Bandelier  in  Arch.  lust.  Papers,  iv, 
78,  1892).  Possibly  the  same  as  Tsan- 
kawi  (q.  v.). 

Sakhanwotung  ('the  mouth  of  a  creek 
where  one  resides ' ).  A  former  small  vil- 
lage of  Pflawares  who  moved  from  New 
Jersey  alwut  1737;  situated  on  the  w. 
bank  of  Delaware  r.,  near  the  site  of  Al- 
len Ferry,  about  7  m.  below  the  Gap,  in 
Northampton  co  ,  Pa.  It  was  visited  by 
Zinzendorf  in  1742.  David  Hrainerd  built 
a  cabin  at  this  place  in  1744,  when  he 
was  preaching  to  the  Indians  "at  the 
Forks."  At  that  time  he  had  about  30 
or  40  Indians  present  at  the  services,  and 
the  following  year  baptized  Moses  Ta- 
temy,  who  had  acted  as  his  Interpreter. 
Hrainerd  preached  here  for  the  last  time 
Feb.  28,  1740.  Consult  B rod  head,  Dela- 
ware Water  <  Jap,  1K67;  Memoirs  of  Rev. 
David  Hrainerd.  1822;  Memorials  of  Mora- 
vian Church,  1870.  (o.  p.  n.) 


A  former  Costanoan  village 
on  the  site  of  So  led  ad  mission,  Cal. 
Bakhones.—  Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Apr.  20,  I860. 

Sakiakdjnng.  A  soring  settlement  of 
Kingua  Okomiut  Eskimo  at  the  head  of 
Cumberland  sd.,  Ratlin  land. 

Bakiaqdjung— Boa*  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map.  1888. 

Saki-kegawai  (Sa'ki  qfgawa-i,  4  those 
born  up  the  inlet').  A  prominent  family 
of  the  Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida.  They 
belonged  to  the  Gunghet-haidagai,  or 
Ninstinta  people,  and  were  said  to  lie  a 
part  of  the  Gunghet-kegawai.  Their 
chief  was  town  chief  of  Ninstints,  which 
received  its  name  among  the  whites  from 
one  of  his  names,  Nungstins  (Xdfl  dins, 
'One  who  is  two').— Swan  ton,  Cont 
Haida,  272,  1905. 

Sakittawawithiniwuk  ('people  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river.' — w.  J.).  A  subdi- 
vision of  the  Sakawithiniwuk,  or  Wood 
Cree. 

Sakoghsinnakiehte.    See  Sadekanaktif. 

Saks lnahmahyika  ( Sak-si-nalZ-mah-yiks, 
'short  bows').  A  subtribe  of  the  Hai- 
nan.—Grinnell,  Black  foot  Lodge  Tales, 
209,  1892. 

Sakta  (Sdgta).  A  Bellacoola  town  on 
the  n.  side  of  the  mouth  of  Bellacoola  r., 
Brit.  Col.  It  was  one  of  the  8  Nuhalk 
villages.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  ii,  49,  1898. 

Sakuma.  A  band  formerly  inhabiting 
the  lower  Colorado  valley  in  the  present 
Arizona  or  California,  who  were  con- 
quered, absorbed,  or  driven  out  by  the 
Mohave.— Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, ii,  185,  1889. 

Sakumehu.  A  Salish  division  on  the 
headwaters  of  Skagit  r.,  Wash.,  number- 
ing 2.50  in  1852.  The  remnant  is  now  on 
Swinomish  res. 

Bachixners.— Steven*  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  17.  1«70. 
8acme  ufh.— Mallet,  ibid.,  198,  1877.  8ah  ku- 
mehu.— U.  8.  Stat,  at  Large,  XII,  927,  ISM.  Ba- 
ku mf  ha.-Stevena  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rip.,  458,  18*4. 
Sock  a  muke.-Starling,  ibid.,  170.  18.V2. 

8akutenedi  {SAff'tynedi,1  grass  people'). 
A  Tlingit  division  at  Kake,  Alaska,  be- 
longing to  the  Raven  clan.      ( j.  r.  s.  ) 

Salabi.  T he  Spruce  clan  of  the  Kachina 
phratry  of  the  Hopi. 

8a-la'-bi.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  89,  1891. 
Balab  winwu  -Fewkes  in  19th  Rep..  B.  A.  E..  5*4. 
1900  (uiiitru - ' elan  • ).  Ba  lab'  wai-wu.-Fewkea 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  vn,  404, 1891. 

Salachi.  A  Chumashan  village  formerly 

near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 

co.,  Cal.    Twice  mentioned  in  mission 

archives;  seemingly  two  villages  of  the 

same  name.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct. 

18,  1801. 

8alal.  A  berrv-bearing  evergreen  plant 
( Caullher'm  thallon )  of  the  Columbia  r.  re- 
gion, the  fruit  of  which  has  been  an  im- 
portant source  of  food  for  the  Indians; 
written  also  mlfal,  the  name  of  this  fruit 
in  the  Chinook  jargon,  from  Chinook 
krhnt-thalla,  (a.  f.  c.) 
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Balan  Pomo.  A  name  given  by  Ford 
and.  Aff.  Rep.  1856,  257,  1857),  in  the 
form  Salan  Pomas,  as  that  of  a  division 
of  the  Pomo  which  inhabited  Potter  val- 
ley, Mendocino  co.,  Cal.  It  is  probable 
that  this  name  is  a  corruption  ot  Shanel. 
the  name  of  one  of  the  largest  of  the  ola 
villages  in  this  valley.  (s.  a.  b.  ) 

8alapaque.  One  of  the  tribes  of  w. 
Texas,  some  at  least  of  whose  people  were 
neophytes  of  the  mission  of  San  Jos6  y 
San  Miguel  de  Aguayo.— Texas  State  ar- 
chives, Nov.  1790. 

Salem.  A  village  of  the  Moravian  Del- 
awares,  established  in  1781  on  the  w.  bank 
of  Tuscarawas  r.,  1$  m.  s.  w.  of  Port  Wash- 
ington, Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio.  The  In- 
dians were  driven  out  during  the  Rev- 
olution, but  returned  after  the  war.  The 
mission  was  abandoned  in  1781.   (j.  m.) 

Salendaa  {PaWndas).  A  family  of  the 
Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida;  one  oi  those 
that  migrated  to  Alaska.  One  branch 
settled  among  the  Tongass  and  another 
at  Sitka,  while  the  Haida  portion  became 
subdivided  into  two  house  groups,  the 
Hlimul-naas-hadai  and  the  Nahawas- 
hadai.— S wanton,  Cont.  Haida,  276, 1905. 
8alE'naa».-Boas,  Twelfth  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  22, 1898. 

Salman  Family.  A  linguistic  stock  of 
California,  named  by  Latham  (1856)  and 
Powell  ( 1891 )  from  Salinas  r.  TheSalinan 
Indians  inhabited  parts  of  San  Luis  Obis- 
po, Monterey,  ana  perhaps  San  Benito 
cos.,  their  territorv  extending  from  the 
sea  to  the  main  ridge  of  the  Coast  range 
and  from  the  head  of  the  Salinas  drain- 
age to  a  short  distance  above  Soledad. 
Little  is  known  about  them;  no  name 
for  themselves  as  a  body,  for  their  lan- 
guage, or  for  any  division,  either  in  their 
own  or  in  any  other  Indian  language,  is 
known;  nor  is  it  known  what  any  such 
divisions  may  have  been.  The  name  of 
the  place  at  which  the  mission  of  San 
Miguel  was  established  was  Vahia,  orVat- 
ica,  and  that  of  the  mission  of  San  An- 
tonio, 8extapay.  The  Tatche  (Tachi)  or 
Telanie  Indians,  mentioned  by  Duflot  de 
Mofras  as  at  San  Antonio,  are  Yokuts 
tribes  that  were  brought  to  that  mission. 
Cholame  cr.  and  town  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
co.  possibly  take  their  name  from  a  Sali- 
nan  word,  and  the  same  may  be  the  case 
with  Jolon  in  Monterey  co. 

The  missions  of  San  Antonio  and  San 
Miguel  (q.  v. )  were  established  in  Salinan 
territory  in  1771  and  1797.  The  total  bap- 
tisms at  these  missions  reached  4,400  and 
2,400  respectively,  and  it  appears  that 
these  numbers  included  Yokuts.  Like 
all  the  other  tribes,  the  Salinan  Indians 
decreased  rapidly  during  mission  times, 
the  numbers  at  each  mission  having  fallen 
to  fewer  than  700  by  1831,  and  more  rap- 
idly aftersecularization.  At  present  their 


total  number  is  perhaps  20,  most  of  them 
near  Jolon.  See  Odifornia  Indians,  Mix- 
tion Indians,  Mixtion*. 

The  Salinan  language  is  very  irregular 
in  its  structure  and  more  complex  than 
most  languages  of  California.  Two  dia- 
lects, those  of  San  Antonio  and  San 
Miguel,  which  do  not  differ  much,  are 
known,  and  it  is  probable  that  there 
were  others.  The  Salinan  Indians  aj>- 
l>ear  to  have  lived  in  houses  of  brush  or 
grass  and  to  have  had  no  canoes.  They 
hunted  more  than  they  fished,  but  de- 
pended for  their  subsistence  principally 
on  vegetal  food,  such  as  acorns  and  grass 
seed.  They  used  stone  mortars  and 
coiled  baskets,  and  burned  the  dead. 
Of  their  religion  and  mythology  nothing 
is  known,  except  that  they  regarded  the 
eagle,  the  coyote,  and  the  humming-bird 
as  creators.  (n.  w.  it.   a.l.  k.) 

■  R  u  n»ien». — Keanc  In  Stanford'*  Compend.,  Cent, 
and  S.  Am.,  476,  1878  (San  Miguel  of  his  group 
belongs  here).  -  Salinan. — Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  101,  1891.  -'Salinas  — Latham  in  Trans. 
rhilol.Soc.Lond.,85.1856.  >San  Antonio  —  Powell 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Kthnol.,  Ill,  568, 1877.  < Bantu  Bar- 
bara.—OfttKhet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist..  157,  lw77 
cited  here  as  containing  San  Antonio);  Uatschet 
n  U.  S.  Oeog.  Surv.  W.  100th  Her.,  vn,  419,  1879 
(contains  San  Antonio  and  San  Miguel).  >Sex- 
Upay.— Tavlor  quoted  by  Shea,  Lib.  Am.  Ling., 
VII,  vil,  1861. 

Balinaa.  Mentioned  by  Rivera  (Diario, 
leg.  2602,  1736)  as  a  tribe  or  village  ap- 
parently near  the  lower  Rio  Grande  in 
Texas.    It  was  possibly  Coahuiltecan. 

Balineroa.  A  Spanish  collective  desig- 
nation for  the  Piro  and  Tigua  occupving, 
until  1675-80,  the  pueblos  of  Abo,  Chilili, 
Quarai,  Tabira,  Tenabo,  etc.,  near  the 
salt  lagoons  e.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  central 
New  Mexico.  See  also  Chealo,  Tbmpiro*. 
Salioero*. — Benavidea,  Memorial  (1630),  in  Land 
of  Sunshine,  XIV,  46,  1901.  Balmeroa.— Benavirles 
misquoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  164, 
1889. 

Salineta.  Probably  a  pueblo  of  the 
Piro  or  the  Tigua,  4  leagues  from  Guada- 
lupe mission  at  El  Paso,  in  the  present 
Texas,  in  1680.— Otermin  (1680)  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  182, 
1889. 

Salish  (Okinagan:  »ilM,  'people').  For- 
merly a  large  and  powerful  division  of 
the  &alishan  family,  to  which  they  gave 
their  name,  inhabiting  much  of  w.  Mon- 
tana and  centering  around  Flathead  lake 
and  valley.  A  more  popular  designation 
for  this  tribe  is  Flatheads,  given  to  them 
by  the  surrounding  people,  not  because 
they  artificially  deformed  their  heads,  but 
because,  in  contradistinction  to  most 
tribes  farther  w.,  they  left  them  in  their 
natural  condition,  flat  on  top.  They 
lived  mainly  by  hunting.  The  Salish, 
with  the  cognate  Pend  d'Oreille  and  the 
Kutenai,  by  treaty  of  Hell  Gate,  Mont., 
July  16,  1855,  ceded  to  the  United  States 
their  lands  in  Montana  and  Idaho.  They 
also  joined  in  the  peace  treaty  at  the 
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mouth  of  Jiulith  r.,  Mont.,  Oct  17,  1855. 
Lewis  and  Clark  estimated  their  popula- 
tion in  1806  to  be  000;  Gibbs  pave  their 
probable  number  in  1853  as  325,  a  dimi- 
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nution  said  to  be  due  to  ware  with  the 
Siksika;  number  of  Flatheada  under  Flat- 
head agency,  Mont  (1909),  598. 

Ah-ahu  ah  hax-peh. — Crow  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
n.d.  A  shu'-c  ka -p«.— Harden,  Elhnog.andPhilol. 
Mo.  Val..  402,  1862  (' fktheuds':  Crow  name), 
i-too-hi  pe.  —  hong,  Expcd.  Rocky  Mta.,  H, 
Ixxxlv  1823  (Hidafia  name).  Cootitooka  pai  tab 
p««.— Hcnrv,  MS.  vocab.,  1808  (Blackfoot  name). 
Faux  Tetea  Platea.— Duflot  de  Mofms,  Expl.,  II, 
33."U844.  Flatheada.— Lewisand Clark.  Diacov.,35, 
1807.  Flathead  Beliah.— Gatwhet  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A. 
S.,  XXXI,  677.  1883.  Hohilpo—  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exped.,  I,  map,  1814.  Ka  ka-i-tbi.  —  Hayden, 
Ethnog.  and  Pbilol.  Mo.  Val. ,326, 18fi2  ('flathead 
people':  Arapuho  name).  Ka-ko'-ia-tai'-a-ta'- 
ai-o.— Ibid.,  290  ('people  who  flatten  theirhcads': 
Cheyenne  name).  Ko-toh'-api  tup'  i-o.  —  Ibid., 
264  (Klaclcfont  name).  Nebagindibc  — Baragn 
Otehipwe-Eng.  Diet., 281. 1880  ('flat  head':  Chip 
pewa  name:  "properly  Nebagindibed "—Identi- 
cal?). Pa  Bda-aka.— Cook,  Yankton  MS.  vocab.. 
B.  A.  E..  184,  18X2.  PaO  bde'-ca.  — ibid.  (  head* 
cornered  or  edged':  Yankton  name).  Saalia.— 
Duflot  de  M  of  rait,  Expl..  II,  335,  1844.  Sae-liea.— 
Mayne,  Brit.  Col..  2W,  1862.  Baliah  — Gataehet, 
-  MS.,  B.  A.  K.  (own  name).  Titea-Platea.— Com- 
mon French  form,  applied  to  various  tribes 
Wholl-e-mooch.  Deans  in  Am.  Antiq.,  41,  1886 
(applied  to  Paget  sd.  tribes). 

Salishan  Family.  A  linguistic  family  in- 
habiting the  n.  portions  of  Washington,  n. 
Idaho,  w.  Montana,  a  small  strip  of  the 
n.  w.  coast  of  Oregon,  and  in  Canada  the 
s.  b.  part  of  Vancouver  id.  from  Thur- 
low  id.  to  Sooke  bay,  and  all  the  b.  main- 
land of  British  Columbia  as  far  as  Bute 
inlet  and  Quenelle  lake,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  portion  held  by  the  Kutenai, 
although  within  the  Kutenai  area,  at  the 
Columbia  hikes,  is  a  small  settlement  of 
Saliab. .  Au  isolated  division  of  thefamily , 


the  Bellacoola, had  established  itself  far- 
ther n.  on  Dean  inlet,  Burke  channel,  and 
Bel  lacoola  r.  The  name  Salish  was  origi- 
nal ly  applied  to  a  large  tribe  in  w.  Mon- 
tana popularly  known  as  Flatheads, 
thence  it  was  finally  extended  to  cover  all 
thoee  speaking  a  similar  language. 

Although  lexically  distinct  from  one 
another,  the  Salish,  Chimakuan,  and  Wa- 
kashan  languages  belong  to  the  same 
structural  type  and  have  remote  points  of 
resemblance  with  Algonquian.  Physi- 
cally and  culturally  the  coast  and  interior 
Salish  belong  to  different  groups,  the  for- 
mer being  affiliated  to  some  extent  with 
the  other  coast  people  to  the  n.,  and  the 
interior  Salish  resembling  interior  stocks 
in  their  own  neighborhood. 

If  his  own  statements  may  be  relied 
upon,  Juan  de  Fuca  (1592)  was  probably 
the  first  white  man  to  visit  trie  coun- 
try inhabited  by  people  of  this  family. 
After  his  time  several  Spanish  navigators 
passed  along  their  coasts,  but  their  posi- 
tion exposed  them  less  frequently  to  visits 
from  vessels  than  that  of  the  Nootka  and 
tribes  farther  n.  Later  British  and 
American  vessels  came  to  trade,  the  most 
notable  ext>edition  being  that  of  Geo. 
Vancouver  (1792-94),  wnose  name  be- 
came attached  to  Vancouver  id.  The 
first  detailed  information  regarding  the 
Salishan  tribes  was  obtained,  however, 
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from  the  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Lew  is  and  Clark  ( 1804-06 ),  antl  knowledge 
of  them  was  extended  by  the  establish- 
ment of  A -tor's  fort  in  1811  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  although  the  fort  itself 
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was  not  within  Salish  territory.  From 
that  time  until  1846  most  of  this  region, 
known  as  the  Oregon  Territory,  was  a 
subject  of  dispute  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til after  its  settlement  and  until  theCali- 
forniagold  fever  had  somewhat  subsided 
thatsettlers  began  to  come  intothis  region 
in  numbers.  On  the  Canadian  side  em- 
ployees of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
were  among  the  first  to  enter  the  country. 
The  establishment  of  a  post  at  Victoria  in 
1843  was  one  of  the  most  momentous 
events  to  the  Indians  of  the  entire  coast. 

The  coast  Salish  form  the  southern  arm 
of  the  N,  W.  Coast  culture,  which  fades 
away  southward  from  Bute  inlet  and 
Comox  (where  it  resembles  that  of  the 
more  highly  developed  Kwakiutl)  to  the 
semi-Californian  Tillamook  and  the  Nes- 
tucca  of  Oregon.  Unlike  the  more  north- 
ern Haida,  Tlingit,  and  Tsimshian, descent 
is  usually  reckoned  through  the  father. 

The  Salish  dwellings  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  area  are  of  the  Nootka  type, 
longer  than  those  farther  n.,  and  contain- 
ing several  families  each  with  its  own  fire. 
They  are  also  built  in  the  same  way  of 
heavy  planks  and  beams.  They  resemble 
the  other  coast  tribes  in  the  important 
part  fish  and  shellfish  plav  in  their  diet, 
and  in  the  extent  to  winch  canoes  are 
employed.  The  interior  Salish  depended 
more  on  hunting,  but  so  many  large  sal- 
mon streams  flow  through  this  country 
that  even  they  were  more  given  to  a  fish 
diet  than  were  the  interior  tribes  gener- 
ally. The  houses  of  the  interior  Salish  of 
British  Columbia  differed  considerably 
from  those  on  the  coast.  To  construct 
them,  holes  were  dug  and  poles  set  up  in 
conical  form  around  their  edges;  thewhole 
was  covered  with  poles  on  which  was  laid 
grass,  and  sometimes  cedar  bark,  and 
over  all  earth  was  thrown. 

War,  slavery,  and  the  potlateh  (q.  v.) 
were  regular  institutions  on  the  coast. 
One  of  the  most  characteristic  customs, 
especially  prevalent  along  the  coasts  of 
Washington  and  British  Columbia,  was 
artificial  head-flattening,  but  it  did  not 
obtain,  curiously  enough,  among  the  In- 
dians now  called*  Flat  heads  ( see  Salish). 

Population  (1909):  Coast  Salish  in 
United  States,  3,600;  coast  Salish  in  Can- 
ada, 4,874;  total,  8,474.  Interior  Salish 
in  United  States,  4,988;  interior  Salish  in 
Canada,  5,390;  total,  10,378.  Total  Salish 
in  United  States,  8,366;  total  Salish  in 
Canada,  10,264;  grand  total,  18,630. 

The  Salishan  dialects  may  be  grouped 
as  follows: 

I.  Dialects  or  the  intehior:  1,  Lit- 
looet  in  w.  British  Columbia;  2,  Ndakya- 
patnuk  (Thompson  Indians)  in  s.  w.  Brit- 
ish Columbia;  3,  Shuttvap  in  s.  central 
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British  Columbia;  4,  Okinagan  in  s.  e. 
British  Columbia,  extending  into  the 
United  States,  the  subdivisions  of  which 
are  the  Okinagan  nroper,  Colville,  Nee- 
pelim  or  Sanpoil,  bemjextee  (Snaichek- 
stik)  of  the  Arrow  lakes  and  Columbia  r. 
l»elow  the  lakes;  5,  Fiatheml.  in  e.  Wash- 
ington, Idaho,  and  Montana,  sulxli visions 
of  which  are  the  Spokan,  Kalispel  or 
Tend  d'Oreilles,  and  Salish  or  Flathead; 

6,  Sk'itstri$h  or  Cotur  oVAlhw*  in  n.  Idaho; 

7,  Columbia  groups  in  the  w.  part  of  the 
interior  of  Washington,  including  the 
Pisquow  or  Wenatchi,  Sinkiuse,  Methow, 
and  other  local  divisions. 

II.  Coast  dialects:  8,  Bellacoola,  a 

Soup  of  tribes  on  Bentinck  Arm  and 
;ans  inlet,  Brit.  Col.;  9,  Comox  group 
on  the  n.  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia, 
with  two  subdivisions — ('i)  the  Comox 
proper,  including  the  Comox  and  Keksen, 
Homalko,  Kaiike,  Kakekt,  Seechelt  of 
Jervis  inlet,  Sliammon,  andTatpoos;  and 
(b)  the  Puntlatsh,  including  the  Hwah- 
watl,  Puntlatsh,  and  San  men;  10,  Cowi- 
chan  group  in  the  neigh borhood  of  Nan- 
aimo  on  Vancouver  id.,  and  in  the  delta 
of  Fraser  r.  It  embraces,  on  Vancouver 
id.,  the  Clemclemalats,  Comiakin,  Hel- 
lelt,  Kenipeim,  Kifpanlus,  Koksilah, 
Kulleets,  Lilmalche,  Malakut,  Nanaimo, 
Penelakut,  Quamichan,  Siccameen,  Sno- 
nowas,  Somenos,  Tateke,  Yekolaos;  and, 
in  the  Fraser  valley,  the  Chehalis,  Chil- 
liwack,  Coquitlam,  Ewawoos,  Katsey, 
Kelatl,  Kwantlen,  Matsqui,  Musqueam, 
Nehaltmoken,  Nicomen,  Ohamil,  Pilalt, 
Popkum,  Samah(|iiam,  Scowlitz,  8e- 
wathen,  Siyita,  Skwawalooks,  Snonk- 
weametl,  Bquawtits,  Sumass,  and  Tsa- 
kuam;  11,  aauatrtnith  group,  including 
the  Squawmisnof  Burrard  inletand  Howe 
ad.  and  probably  the  Nooksak  of  n.  Wash- 
ington ;  1 2, Satigish  group,  on  J  nan  de  Fuca 
str.,  San  Juan  id.,  and  parts  of  the  coasts 
of  Washington  and  British  Columbia.  It 
includes  the  Clallam  (Wrash.),  Lummi 
(Wash. ),  Banish  (Wash. ),  Sanetch  ( Brit. 
Col.),  Semiahmoo(  Brit  Col.  and  Wash. ), 
Songish  (Brit  Col),  Sooke  (Brit  Col.); 
13,  Nisqualli  group,  embracing  all  tribes 
e.  of  Puget  sd.  and  s.  to  Mt  Tacoma,  and, 
on  the  west  side,  the  region  up  to  Olym- 
pia,  except  Hood  canal.  It  includes  two 
dialectic  divisions,  the  Nisqualli  and  the 
Snohomish.  Well-known  divisions  are 
the  Nisqualli  proper,  Dwamish,  Puyal- 
lup,  Skagit,  Snoqualmu  or  Snoquamish, 
and  Squaxon.  Following  are  the  names 
of  some  of  the  numerous  bands  of  the 
Nisqualli:  Etakmehu,  Kwehtlmamish  (?), 
Nukwatsamish,  Nusehtsatl,  Potoashees, 
v  Sahewamish,  Sakumehu,  Samamish, 
Sawamish,Sekamish,Shomamish,  Shotle- 
mamish,  Skihwamish,  Skopamish,  Smul- 
kamish,  Squacum,  Stehtsasamish,  Steila- 
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coomamish,  Suquamish,  and  Towah- 
hah.  Other  bands  which  may  belong 
here,  but  which  cannot  be  identified, 
are  Neutubvig,  Nuchwugh,  Opichiken, 
Sinslikhooish,  Sintootoolish,  and  Sktehl- 
mish;  14.  Twana  group,  on  Hood  canal, 
Puget  bcI.,  including  the  Twana  and 
Sailupsun;  15,  Chehali*  group,  embrac- 
ing six  dialects,  which  show  consider- 
able variation.  These  are  the  Quinault 
and  Quaitso  of  x.  w.  Washington;  the 
Humptulips  of  the  n.  part  of  drays  har- 
bor; the  Lower  Chehans  of  Grays  harbor 
and  Shoalwater  bay;  the  Sateop  e.  and 
n.  k.  of  (Jrays  harbor;  the  Upper  Che- 
halis  b.  of  Shoalwater  bay;  and  the  Cow- 
litz on  the  river  of  that  name  southward 
to  Columbia  r.;  16,  Tillamook  on  the 
coast  of  Oregon,  including  the  Tillamook 
or  Nestucca,  and  the  Siletz.  Tillamook 
is  the  Chinook  name  for  the  tribe  whose 
territory  is  called  in  Chinook,  Nehalem. 
>Saliah. -Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  n, 
1»4,  306,  1836  (or  Flat  Heads  only);  Latham  In 
Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  Ixmd.,  D,  31^50.  1848  (of  Du- 
ponceau;  »aid  to  be  the  Okanagan  of  TolmleL 
xSalish.— Keane  in  Stanford's  Compend.,  Cent, 
and  8.  Am.,app..  460.  474,  1878  (includes  Flat- 
heads,  Kalispelms,  Skltsuish,  Col vi lies,  Quarlpi, 
Spokanes,  Pisquouse.  Soaitlpi).    -=8ali»h.— Ban- 


croft, Nat.  Races,  in.  66.r>,  618, 1882.  >B«liah.— Gal- 
laUn  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc  D,  pt.  1,77,  1848 
(vocab.  of  Nsietahawx);  Tolmie  and  Duwson, 
Comp.  Vocab.,  63,  78,  1884  (vocabularies  of  Lil- 
looet  and  Kullesnelm).  >Jeliih  — Gallatin  in 
Schoolc  raft,  Ind.  Tribes,  III,  402,  1853  (obvious 
misprint  for  Sellsh;  follows  Hale  as  to  tribes). 
-8eliah  — Gatachet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  169,  1877 
(gives  habitat  and  tribe*  of  family);  Gatsehet 
in  Beach,  Ind.  Miscel..  441.  1877.  <8ellah.— Hall, 
afterGihbs.in  Cunt.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I,  241,  1877(in- 
cludes  Yakama. which  is.Sbahaptian ).  >Teihaili- 
8«liah.— Haluin  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.vi,  205, 535, 569, 
1846  (includes  Shushwaps,  Sclish  or  Flathead*, 
Skitsuish.  Piskwaus,  Skwale,  TsihailLsh,  Kawel- 
itsk,  Nsletshawus);  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol. 
Soc.,  li,  pt.  1,  0,  10,  1848  (after  Hale);  Berg  ha  us 
(1851),  I'hrsik.  Atlas,  map  17.  1852;  Bunchmanu, 
Supren  deraztek.  Sprache,  658-061 ,  1859;  Latham, 
Elem.  Comp.  Philol..  399.  1862  (contains  Shush 
wap  or  Atna  Proper,  Kuttelspelm  or  Pend 
d'Oreilles,  Selish,  Spokan,  Okanagan,  SkitauLsh, 
IM.skwaus.  Nusdalum,  Kawitchen,  Cathlascou, 
Skwali,  Chechili,  Kwaintl.  Kweuaiwtl,  Nsietsha- 
wus,  Bllleehula).  Atnahs. — Gallatin  in  Trans. 
Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  II.  134, 135, 306. 1836  (on  Fraser  r.) ; 
Prichard,  Phys.  Hist.  Mankind,  v,  427,  1847  (on 
Fraser  r.).  >Atna.  — Latham  in  Trans.  Philol. 
Soc.  Lond.,  71,  18.ri6  (Tsihaili-Selish  of  Hale  and 
Gallatin).  xNootka  •  Columbian.  —  Scouler  in 
Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soe.  Lond.,  X  1,224. 1841  (includes, 
among  others,  Hillechoola,  Kawitchen,  Noosda- 
lura,  Squallyamish  of  present  family),  x Insu- 
lar.— Scouler,  Ibid,  (same  as  Nootka-Columblan 
family).  -  Shahaptan.—  Scouler,  ibid.,  225  (in- 
cludes Okanagan  of  this  family).  -Southern. — 
Scouler,  ibid..  224  (same  as  Nootka-Columbian 
family).  >Billechoola. — Latham  in  Jour.  Ethnol. 
Soc.  Lond.,  I,  154,  1848  (assigns  Friendly  Village 
of  Mackenzie  here  i;  Latham,  Opuscula,  250,  1*60 
(gives  Tolmie's  vocabulary).  >Billechula.— 
Latham,  Nat.  Hist.  Man,  300.  1K50  (mouth  of  Sal- 
mon r).;  Ijitham  in  Trans  Philol.  Soe.  Lond.,  72, 
1866  (same);  Latham,  Opuscula,  339.  lS4io.  >  Bel- 
lacoola.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  in,  564,  607,  lv*2 
(Bellacoola  only;  specimen  vocabulary).  >Bil- 
hoola. — Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Comp.  V<K'ab.,  62, 
1884(vocab.  of  Noothhlkimish).  >Bflchula.  —  Boas 
in  Petermanns  Mittcilungeu,  130,  1887  (mentions 
Satsq.  NOte'l,  Nuchalkmx.  Talefonx).  >  Naaaa.— 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc..  n.  pt.  1,  c,  77, 
1848  (cited  as  including  Billech.  .la ) .  >Taihaili.— 
Latham.  Nat.  Hist.  Man,  310.  1850  (chiefly  lower 


part  of  Fraser  r.and  between  that  and  the  Colum- 
bia; includes  Shuswap,  Salish,  Skltaulsh,  Pisk- 
waus,  Kawitchen,  Skwali,  Chccheeli,  Kowelits, 
Noosdalum,  NsieUhawus).  xWakash.— Latham, 
Nat.  Hist.  Man,  801,  1850  (cited  as  including 
Klallems).  ■  Shushwaps.  -  Ream*  In  Stanford's 
Compend..,  Cent,  and  S.  Am.,  app.,  460,  474.  1878 
(quoted  as  including Shewhapmuch  and  Okana- 
gan*). xHydahs.— Keane,  ibid.,  473  (includes 
Bellacoola  of  present  family).  -  Nootkahs. — 
Keane,  ibid.,  I7:i  <  includes  Komux,  Kowitchans, 
Klallums,  Kwantlums,  Teets  of  present  family). 
xNootka.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  III,  664,  1882 
(contains  the  following  Salishan  tribes:  Cowi- 
chlu,  Soke,  Comnx,  Noosdalum,  Wickinnlniah, 
Songhie.  Sanetch,  Kwantlum,  Teet.  Nanaimo, 
Newchemass,  Shiraiahmoo,  Nooksak,  garnish, 
Skugit, Snohomish, Clallam, Toanhooch).  <  Paget 
Sound  Group. — Keane  in  Stanford's  Compend., 
Cent. and  S.  Am., app.,  474. 1878  (comprises  Nook- 
sal  is,  Lummi,  Samish,  Skaglts,  Nlsqually,  Neewa- 
mish,  Sahmamish,  Snohomish,  Skeewamish, 
Squanamish,  Klalhims,  Classeta.  Chchalis,  Cow- 
litz. Pistehln,  Chinakum;  all  but  the  last  being 
Salishan).  >Flatheads. -Keane.  ibid.,  474.  1878 
(same  as  Salish,  above).  ;  Kawiuhin. Tolmie 
and  Dawson,  Comp.  Vocab..  39.  1884  (voeabs.  of 
Songisand  Kwantlin  sept.  and  Kowmook  or  Tlat- 
hoolj.  XUuitschin.— Boas  in  Petermanns  Mit- 
tcilungeu. 131.  18*7.  >NUkwaUi. -Tolmie  and 
Dawson,  Comp.  Vocab..  60,  121,1884  (or  Skwalli- 
amish  vocab.  of  Sinahomi&h). 

Sallal.    See  Salal. 

Salmon  River  Indiana.  A  Salish  divi- 
sion on  Salmon  r.,  w.  Oregon,  between  the 
Siletz  and  the  Nestucca.  Part  of  them 
were  on  Grande  Sonde  res.  in  1863. 
Ci'  cto-xau'.— Dorsey,  Alsea  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E., 
1884.  Xaouai  —  Dnilot  de  Mofras,  Explor.,.li,  104, 
1844.  Kowai.— Gairdner  ( 1835)  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soe. 
Lond.,  xi,  256,  1841  (either  the  above  tribe  or  the 
Nestucca).  Salmon  River.— Ind.  Aft.  Rep.,  221, 
1861 .  Taan  teha'-iahna  amlm.— Gatsehet,  L&kmiut 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  105  (Lakmiut-Kalapuya  name). 

Salnahakaisiku  ( Sal-na-hn-kai'-tit-ku). 
A  Chumashan  village  formerly  in  Ven- 
tura co..  Cal.,  at  a  locality  now  called  El 
Llano  de  Santa  Ana. — Henshaw,  Buena- 
ventura MS.  vocab.,  B.  A  E.,  1884. 

Salpilel.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly on  the  Patera  ranch,  near  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. 

Salpilel.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1S63. 
8a  pi'  li — Heushaw,  Santa  Barbara  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1*84.  Saughpileel. — Taylor  in  Cal,  Farmer, 
May  4,  1*60  (at  San  Miguel,  6  m.  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara mission).  SilpaleeU— Gatsehet inChlef Eng. 
Rep.,  pt.  in.  653,  1*76.  8'pi'-lil.  —  Henshaw,  Bue- 
naventura MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1884. 

Salsona.  Mentioned  as  a  Costanoan  di- 
vision hostile  to  those  Indians  among 
whom  Dolores  mission  at  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  was  established.  In  1776  the  lat- 
ter, l>eing  attacked  by  the  Salsoua,  fled 
to  the  islands  in  the  1>ay  or  to  the  east- 
ern shore.  The  Salsona  are  said  to  have 
lived  «  leagues  to  the  8.  e.,  which  would 
nut  them  near  San  Mateo.  They  may  be 
identical  with  the  Olhones.  See  Engel- 
hardt,  Franc,  in  Cal.,  2?»5,  1897. 

8alsen.—  Humboldt.  New  Spain,  II,  345.  1811.  Sal 
ate.— Meyer,  Mexico,  n.  39. 1863.   8al*ona  — Clavi- 
jero,  Hist.  Baja  Cal..  21X1, 1852.    Salzoa.—  Taylor  in 

Cal.  Farmer,  Oet.  18,  1861. 

Bait.  Not  all  tribes  of  Indians  were 
accustomed  to  use  salt,  whether  from  the 
difficult v  of  procuring  it,  the  absence  of 
the  habit,  a  repugnance  for  the  mineral, 
or  for  religious  reasons,  it  is  not  always 
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possible  to  say.  Salt  was  eaten  as  a  con- 
diment, the  only  instance  of  its  use  as  a 
preservative  being  its  addition  to  yeast  to 
prevent  putrefaction.  The  desire  for  salt 
is  presumed  to  arise  from  a  physiological 
need,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  demand 
for  it  is  greatest  when  cereal  or  vegetal 
food  is  eaten,  and  decreases  as  the  diet  is 
more  and  more  of  animal  (substance. 
Baegert  says  the  tribes  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia ate  "everything  unsalted,  though 
they  might  obtain  plenty  of  salt,"  and 
gives  as  a  reason  that  since  they  moved 
about  constantly,  salt  was  too  cumbersome 
to  carry  with  them.  The  Gabrielenos  of 
s.  California  used  salt  sparingly;  the 
Hupa,  the  Achomawi,  and  perhaps  other 
California  Indians,  do  not  eat  salt;  the 
Eskimo  regard  it  as  an  abomination, 
while  the  Achomawi  believe  its  use  in 
food  would  cause  sore  eyes  ( Dixon ) .  The 
Creeks  tabooed  its  use  in  the  busk  cere- 
mony until  after  the  ball  plav  (Speck). 
Other  tribes  used  substitutes  for  salt,  as 
the  Karankawa  of  Texas,  who,  Gatschet 
says,  used  chile  instead;  and  the  Virginia 
Indians,  who  made  a  form  of  lye  by  burn- 
ing to  ashes  the  stalk  of  a  certain  plant. 
"They  season  their  broth  with  it,  and 
they  know  no  other  salt,"  says  Capt. 
John  Smith.  The  Cherokee  used  lye, 
and  even  now  among  the  Eastern  Chero- 
kee salt  is  almost  unused  by  them.  In- 
deed it  is  probable  that  none  of  the 
Southern  trites  used  salt  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  whites.  According  to  Hariot, 
the  people  of  Koanoak  used  as  a  condi- 
ment the  saline  ashes  of  a  plant  taken  to 
be  orage,  and  resembling  the  melden  of 
the  Germans  ( Atriplex  patulum),  a  species 
of  saltwort,  which  runs  into  manv  varie- 
ties and  is  common  to  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. All  the  Algonquian  names  for  salt 
are  formed  from  a  root  meaning  "to  be 
sour"  or  "acid."  There  is  no  root  "to 
be  saline."  The  water  of  the  ocean  was 
known  as  "sour  water." 

Salt  exists  in  enormous  quantities  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  was  not  difficult 
for  the  Indians  to  obtain  it.  The  Omaha 
took  up  salt  incrustations  with  feathers 
and  transferred  it  to  bags,  or  broke  up 
rock  salt  with  sticks  and  pounded  it  to 
the  desired  fineness.  The  source  of  their 
supply  was  near  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and  the 
headwaters  of  a  stream  s.  w.  of  Repub- 
lican r.,  probably  Saline  r.,  Kans.  The 
Shawnee  were  famed  as  salt  makers,  and 
the  great  spring  on  Saline  cr.,  below  the 
mouth  of  Walnut  cr.,  on  the  Ohio,  was 
purchased  from  them  by  treaty.  The 
large  vessels  of  very  thick  pottery  found 
near  the  salines  and  elsewhere  are  found 
to  have  been  used  as  evaporating  pans  by 
the  Indians.  The  Quapaw  made  salt  from 
the  water  of  saline  springs  near  the  mouth 
of  Arkansas  r.,  evaporating  it  in  earthen 


r. 


pans  made  for  the  purpose,  which  left  the 
salt  formed  into  square  cakes  (Giddings). 
C.  C.  Jones  says:  "The  Knight  of  Elvas 
informs  us  that  natural  salt  and  the  sand 
with  which  it  wasintermixed  were  thrown 
into  baskets  made  for  the  purpose.  These 
were  large  at  the  mouth  and  small  at  the 
bottom,  or,  in  other  words,  funnel-shaped. 
Beneath  them— suspended  in  the  air  on  a 
ridge  pole — vessels  were  placed.  Water 
was  then  poured  upon  the  admixture  of 
sand  and  salt.  The  drippings  were 
strained  and  boiled  on  the  tire  until  all 
the  water  was  evaporated,  and  the  salt 
left  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots."  Frag- 
ments of  these  leaching  baskets  have  l)een 
found  in  the  salt  deposits  of  Petit  Anso  id., 
La.  An  important  salt-making  site  was 
uncovered  i  n  1 902  by  the  Pea  I  >od  yMu  seu  m 
at  Kimmswick,  Mo.,  where  the  salt  pans 
were  found  in  place  (Bushnell). 

The  Rio  Grande  PuebloB  acquired  salt 
principally  from  the  Manzano  salines,  in 
central  New  Mexico;  the  ZuHi  obtained 
their  supply  from  a  salt  lake  many  miles 
s.  w.  of  their  pueblo.  There  was  early 
discrimination  by  the  Pueblos  in  the 
quality  of  salt,  and  long  journeys  were 
made  to  obtain  the  best  kind.  In  this 
ursuit  many  trails  led  to  the  Zufii  salt 
ake,  where  a  number  of  towns  were  built 
by  a  tribe  or  tribes  which  were  extermi- 
nated by  the  Zufii  immediately  anterior 
to  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards  in  1539-40. 
The  salt  naturally  deposited  from  the 
supersaturated  waters  of  the  Zufii  salt 
lake  was  collected  and  carried  long  dis- 
tances to  the  settlements,  having  been 
found,  it  is  said,  in  cliff-ruins  in  s.  Colo- 
rado, 200  m.  from  the  source  of  supply. 
Among  the  Pueblos,  pottery  vessels  of 
special  form  were  used  to  contain  salt,  and 
mortuary  vessels  which  contained  food 
for  the  dead  are  frequently  saturated  with 
this  substance,  causing  exfoliation  of  the 
surface  of  the  ware. 

The  Navaho  myth  of  the  origin  of 
Dsilydje  (Jacal  relates  that  "next  day 
they  traveled  up  the  stream  to  a  place 
called  Tse'eqaka,  and  here  again  they 
halted  for  the  night.  This  place  ia  noted 
for  its  deposits  of  native  salt.  The  trav- 
elers cut  some  out  from  under  a  great  rock 
and  filled  with  it  their  bags,  made  out  of 
the  skius  of  the  squirrels  and  other 
small  animals  which  they  had  captured" 
(Matthews). 

The  Hopi  have  obtained  their  salt  from 
time  immemorial  from  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Colorado,  westward  from  their 
villages  about  100  m.  Here  salt  is  gath- 
ered with  ceremony  by  making  sacrifice 
to  the  Goddess  of  Salt  and  the  God  of 
War,  whose  shrines  are  there  (Fewkes). 
The  Pueblos  have  important  salt  deities, 
that  of  the  Hopi  being  H lining  Wuhti, 
"The  Woman  of  the  Hard  Substances," 
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who  was  a  sea  deitv,  like  the  Mexican 
salt  goddess  Huitocilmatl.  The  myth 
concerning  the  latter  relates  that  she  was 
sister  of  the  rain  gods,  with  whom  she 
quarreled;  in  their  resentment  they  drove 
her  to  salt  water,  where  she  invented  the 
art  of  panning  the  mineral  and  became 
GoddessofSalt.  The  Zufii  "Salt  Mother" 
was  Mawe,  genius  of  the  sacred  salt  lake. 
At  certain  seasons  war  parties  were  sent 
to  the  lake  for  salt,  and  while  there  cere- 
monies were  performed  and  offerings 
made.    See  Chaunis  Tetnoatan,  Food. 

Consult  Baegert  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1863, 
30)6, 1864;  Bushnell  in  Man,  13, 1907;  ibid., 
35,  1908;  Collinson  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc. 
Lond.,  1st  s,,  xxv,  201,  1855;  Cushing 

(1)  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  353-54,  1896, 

(2)  in  Millstone,  ix,  no.  12,  1884;  Dixon 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  x,  no.  2,  1908;  Doreev  in 
3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  309,  1884;  Gatschet, 
Karankawa  Inds.,  1891;  Giddings  in  Pop. 
Sci.  Mo.,  June  1891;  Hariot  in  Holbein 
Soc.  Pub.,  14,  1888;  Hoffman  in  Bull. 
Essex  Inst.,  xvm,  9-10,  1885;  Jones, 
Antiq.  So.  Inds.,  45,  1873;  Mason  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1886,  225, 1889;  Matthews 
in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  388,  1887;  Mooney 
in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  330,  1891;  Speck  in 
Mem.  Am.  Anthr.  Asso.,  n,  pt.  2,  1907; 
Stevenson  in  23d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  60, 1904; 
Thomas  in  12th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  695,  696, 
1894;  Wilson  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1888, 
673,  1890.  (w.  h.) 

Salt  Chuck  Indians  (Chinook  jargon: 
aalt-tehuk,  'salt-water').  A  general  term 
applied  indiscriminately  to  coast  tribes 
by  inland  Indians  in  the  N.  W.  In  1884, 
J.  O.  Dorsey,  when  at  Siletz  agencv, 
Oreg.,  heard  this  term  applied,  not  only 
by  the  inland  tribes  (as  Takelina)  to  the 
coast  peoples  (Athapascan,  Kusan,  etc.), 
but  even  by  Athapascans  to  themselves. 
See  Fitzhugh  in  Ind.  Aif.  Rep.  1857, 
329,  1858. 

Baltketchen.  A  former  Yuchi  village 
in  s.  South  Carolina,  about  the  present 
Salkehatehie.  It  seems  to  have  oeen  a 
village  of  the  Yamasee  at  the  time  of  the 
war  with  that  tribe  in  1715. 

Saltketcher*,—  llawkhu  (1799),  Sketch,  61,  1848. 
Sol  ke-chuh.— Ibid. 

Salt  Lick.  A  village,  probably  of  the 
Delawares,  on  Mahoning  cr.,  near  War- 
ren, Trumbull  co.,  Ohio,  about  1760 
(Croghan  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
4th  s.,  ix,  289,  1871).  The  "old  salt 
works  "  here  were  operated  by  the  whites 
before  the  survev  of  the  b.  part  of  the 
Western  Reserve  in  1796.  In  1800  the 
ch  ief  of  the  settlement, 4 '  Captai  n  G  eorge, ' ' 
was  killed  during  a  fight  with  settlers 
(Howe,  Hist.  Coll.  Ohio,  tL  659, 1896). 

8altwater  Pond.  A  village  in  1685, 
prol>ably  in  Plvmouth co.,  Mass.— Hinck- 
ley (1685)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s., 
v,  133,  1861. 

Saluda.  A  small  tribe  formerly  living 
on  Saluda  r.,  S.  C.    According  to  Rivers 


(Hist  S.  C,  38,  1856)  they  removed  to 
1  ennsylvania  probably  early  in  the  18th 
century,  which,  if  trae,  would  indicate 
that  they  were  probablv  connected  with 
the  Shawnee.  In  addition  to  that  of  the 
river,  the  name  survives  in  Saluda  gap 
in  the  Blue  Ridge. 

Salutation.  In  general  Indian  salutation 
was  accompanied  by  less  demonstration 
than  is  usual  among  Europeans,  particu- 
larly the  inhabitants  of  southern  Europe, 
but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
lessfeelingexisted.  Mallery,whodevoted 
much  attention  to  this  subject,  says: 

"The  North  American  Indians  do  not 
have  many  conventional  forms  of  saluta- 
tion. Their  etiquette  generally  is  to  meet 
in  silence  and  smoke  before  speaking,  the 
smoking  being  the  real  salutation.  But  a 
number  of  tribes— e.  g.,  the  Shoshoni, 
Caddo,  and  Arikara — use  a  word  or  sound 
very  similar  to  How!  but  in  proper  litera- 
tion  Hau  or  //do.  Most  of  the  Sioux  use 
the  same  sound  in  communication  with 
the  whites,  from  which  the  error  has 
arisen  that  they  have  caught  up  and  abbre- 
viated the  '  How  are  you? '  or  the  latter. 
But  the  word  is  ancient,  used  in  councils, 
and  means  'good,'  or  '  satisfactory.'  It  is 
a  response  as  well  as  an  address  or  saluta- 
tion. The  Navaho  say,  both  at  meeting 
and  parting,  \<ialani,'  an  archaic  word 
the  etymology  of  which  is  not  yet  ascer- 
tained. A  mong  the  Cherokee  the  col  loquy 
is  as  follows:  No.  1  says, '  Siyu '  [properly 
Asiyu],  'good';  No.  2 responds,  Asiyu;  td- 
higwatguf  'good;  are  you  in  peace?'  To 
this  No.  1  says, '  I  am  in  peace,  and  how  is 
it  with  you?'  No.  2  ends  b  v 4 1  am  in  peace 
also.'  Among  the  Zufli  happiness  is  al- 
ways asserted  as  well  as  implored.  In  the 
morning  their  greeting  is, 4  How  have  vou 
passed  the  night?'  in  the  evening,  '  fclow 
nave  you  come  unto  the  sunset?'  There- 
ply  always  is  '  Happily. '  After  a  separa- 
tion of  even  short  duration,  if  more  than 
one  day,  the  question  is  asked, '  How  have 
you  passed  these  many  days? '  The  reply 
is  invariably,  'Happily,  although  the 
person  addressed  may  be  in  severe  suffer- 
ing or  dying." 

The  greeting  Haof  or  some  variant  was 
found  over  a  much  wider  area  than  Mal- 
lery  indicates.  What  Mallery  says  of 
smoking  applies  only  to  ceremonial  vis- 
itings.  The  ordinary  passing  greeting 
among  the  Plains  tribes  and  probably 
most  others  is  "Good"  in  the  various 
languages  (Mooney). 

Close  relations  or  very  dear  friends  on 
meeting  after  a  considerable  absence 
would  throw  their  right  arms  over  each 
other's  left  shoulders  and  their  left  arms 
under  each  other's  right  arms,  embrace 
gently  and  allow  their  heads  to  rest 
against  each  other  for  an  instant.  The 
ceremonial  form  of  salutation  consisted 
principally  in  rubbing  with  the  hands,  and 
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is  thus  described  by  Iberville  as  practised 
on  the  lower  Mississippi:  "When  I 
arrived  where  my  brother  was,  the  chief 
or  captain  of  the  Bayogoulas  came  to  the 
shore  of  the  sea  to  show  me  friendship 
and  civility  after  their  manner,  which  is, 
being  near  you,  to  Btop,  pass  the  hands 
over  their  face  and  breast,  and  afterward 
pass  their  hands  over  yours,  after  which 
they  raise  them  toward  the  sky,  rubbing 
them  and  clasping  them  together"  (Mar- 
gry,  Dec,  iv,  154-55,  1880).  Although 
varying  to  a  certain  extent,  substantially 
the  same  ceremony  is  reported  from  the 
Indians  of  Carolina  and  the  plains,  the 
Dela wares,  the  Iroquois,  the  Aleut,  and 
the  Eskimo  proper;  it  was  therefore  wide- 
spread throughout  North  America.  Rub- 
bing of  noses  by  two  persons  is  referred  to 
by  early  writers,  and  an  old  Haida  Indian 
affirmed  it  to  have  been  the  ancient  cus- 
tom among  his  people,  but  well  authenti- 
cated cases  are  rare,  although  the  rubbing 
of  tbe  nose  with  the  hand  was  often 
observed  among  Eskimo  tribes.  Mooney 
says  tbat  most  of  these  instances,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Comanche,  may  have  been 
nothing  more  than  misconceptions  of 
the  hugging  described  above.  Not  in- 
frequently the  rubbing  ceremonies  were 
accompanied  by  the  shedding  of  tears. 
Friederici  finds  two  areas  in  America  in 
which  this  prevailed,  one  in  the  central 
and  south-central  part  of  South  America 
among  the  Tupi  tribes  of  Sao  Paulo,  Minas 
Genes,  and  Bahia,  the  Charrua  of  Banda 
Oriental,  and  some  of  the  Chaco  tribes; 
the  second  in  North  America  w.  of  the 
Mississippi  from  the  sources  of  that  river 
to  the^Tex&s  coast.  This  was  particularly 
conspicuous  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
from  which  circumstance  the  tribes  there 
were  often  called  "weepers."  Mooney 
states  that  he  has  noted  the  custom  only 
where  persons  meet  after  a  considerable 
absence,  and  it  was  explained  to  him  as 
due  to  memories  of  events,  particularly 
deaths,  which  had  taken  place  since  the 
previous  meeting  and  which  the  figure  of 
the  long  absent  one  calls  to  mind.  In 
some  cases,  however,  this  has  been 
observed  on  the  first  meeting  of  Indians 
with  white  men,  when  it  perhaps  had 
some  religious  significance. 

Consult  Friederici  in  Globus,  lxxxix, 
SO-.-H,  1906;  Mallery  (1)  in  Am.  Anthr., 
in,  201-16,  1890,  (2)  in  Pop.  Bet  Month., 
xxxvm,  477-90,629-44, 1891.    (j.  r.s.) 

Salwahka  (&il-im'-kha, prob.  'at  the  foot 
of  the  creek.'— Sapir).  A  former  Ta- 
kelma  village  near  the  mouth  of  Illinois 
r.  or  one  of  its  tributaries  in  Oregon. 
Illinois  Creek.— Dorney.  Takelma  MS.  voeab.,  B. 
A.  K..  18*4.  UllaoU  Valley  (band) .—Ibid,  yu 
eli'  jAunt"'.— Donwy.  Tutu  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.. 
1KM  Cplentv-of-camas  people':  Tutu  name). 
841  wa'-qa.— Doreey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
286,  1890  (own  name).  Balwaxa.—  Sapir  In  Am. 
Anthr..  IX,  254. 1907. 


A  body  of  Salish  of  Fraser 
River  agency,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  67  in  1909. 

Samackman.-Can.  Ind.  Aft..  138.  1879  (probably 
identical).  Bamahquam  —  Can.  Ind.  An.,  pt.  2, 
160.  1901.  Semaceom.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1884,  187. 
1885. 

Samamish  (Skagit:  mmena,  'hunter.' — 
Gibbs).  A  Salish  division  on  Samamish 
and  Dwamish  lakes,  w.  Wash.,  number- 
ing 101  in  1854.  Gibbs  classed  them  as 
of  Dwamish  connection.  They  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  Sawamish  of 
Totten  inlet. 

Mon-miah. — Starling  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  171,  1852 
(separated  by  misprint  from  Say-hay-mon-mish). 
Sababiao  — Cilbbs  in  Kac.  K.  R.  Rep.,  I,  432.  1855. 
Bahmamuli — Starling. op. eit..  170.  Bam  ab  miah. — 
Ross  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  18»;9, 135. 1870.  Bam-ahmish 
U.S.  Ind.  Treaties,  378,1873.  Samamith  — Gibbs, 
op.  clt.  8ay-hay.— Starling,  op.  cit.,  171  (see  .Von- 
muh,  above).   Bim-a-miah.— Ross,  ibid.,  17,  1870. 

Bamampac.  A  tril)e,  evidently  of  the 
Coahuiltecan  family,  met  by  Massanet 
(Diario,  in  Mem.  de\ueva  Espafla,  xxvn, 
94,  MS.)  in  1691  w.  of  Rio  Hondo,  Tex., 
with  Patchal,  Papanac,  Patsau,  and  other 
tribes.  ( B.  k.  b.  ) 

Sambe  1 1  a .  A  former  Upper  Creek  town 
on  the  n.  side  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  in  Elmore 
co.t  Ala.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
Ala.  map,  1899. 

Samboukia.  An  unidentified  tribe  for- 
merly living  on  the  e.  side  of  Yazoo  r., 
Miss.  Mentioned  only  by  Coxe,  who 
places  them  between  the  Koroa  and  the 
Tihiou  (Tioux). 

Samboukaa.— Coxe  In  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ni, 
69.  1851.  Samboukia.— Coxe,  Carolana,  10,  map, 
1741. 

Samiah.  A  Salish  division  formerly  on 
a  river  and  bay  of  the  same  name  in 
Washington,  now  on  Lummi  res.  Asea- 
kum  and  Nukhwhaiimikhl  were  among 
their  villages. 

Iaamiaha— Doroeneeh.  Deserts  N.  A..  I.  441,  I860. 
Kahmiah.-Rosw  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  135,  18»>9. 
S*b«h.-Matlet.  Ibid..  198.  1877  (said  to  be  subor- 
dinate to  Nugh-lemmy).  Bahmiah  — Stevens  in 
II.  R.  Ex.  Doe.  37.  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  4fi,  1857. 


11 .    »v.  IAA. .    %j  •  ,  v  "lift .»    vw   n*..^.,   ~r»',  n*u. 

8  a'mio.-Boa*  In  5th  Rep.  S.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  10. 
1H.H9.  8an>iah.-<iibb8  in  I'ae.  R.  R.  Rep..  I.  43fi. 
1855.  Bawiah.-Simmons  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  224. 
1858.  Bohmiah.— Stevens,  op.  cit.,  70. 

Samoset  (possibly  from  Osamosei,  'he 
who  walks  over  much.' — Gerard ).  A  na- 
tive and  sagamore  of  IVmaquid,  and  the 
original  proprietor  of  the  site  of  Bristol, 
Me.  It  is  stated  that  he  apjx?ared  among 
the  Pilgrims  soon  after  their  landing  in 
1620  and  greeted  them  with  the  wohIb 
"Welcome,  Englishmen!" — showing  that 
he  was  more  or  less  acquainted  with  tbeir 
language— and  informed  them  that  he 
was  a  sagamore  of  Moratiggon  (q.  v.). 
As  he  had  been  in  the  C.  Cod  country  for 
8  months,  it  is  probable  that  he  went 
thither  with  Capt.  Dernier,  who  left  Mon- 
hegan  for  C.  Cod  a  few  months  previous 
to  the  date  mentioned.  Samoset  intro- 
duced the  Pilgrims  to  Massasoit  (q.  v.), 
with  whom  it  seems  he  was  in  friendly 
relation  at  that  time.  Moved  to  pity  by 
his  apparent  destitution,  the  Pilgrims 
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gave  him  "a  horseman's  coat"  and  also 
"strong  water  and  biskit  and  butter,  and 
cheese  and  pudding,  and  a  piece  of  a  mal- 
lard." Samoset  repaid  this  kindness  by 
the  services  he  rendered  the  new  colo- 
nists. He  is  next  heart!  of  two  years 
later  at  Capinanwogen  (Southport,  Me.), 
with  Capt.  Ixsvett,  whom  he  esteemed  as 
his  special  friend.  In  July,  1625,  he,  with 
Unongoit,  executed  the  first  deed  made 
between  the  Indians  and  the  English,  con- 
veying to  John  Brown,  of  New  Harbor, 
12*000  acres  of  the  Pemaquid  territory. 
Nothing  further  is  recorded  of  Samoset 
until  1653,  when  he  signed  a  deed  con- 
veying 1,000  acres  to  William  Parnell, 
Thomas  Way,  and  William  England. 
He  probably  died  soon  thereafter,  and 
was  buried  with  his  kindred  on  his  is- 
land homestead  near  Round  pond,  in  the 
town  of  Bristol.  He  is  descril>ed  as  hav- 
ing l>een  tall  and  straight,  with  hair  long 
behind  and  .short  in  front  ;  his  only  dress 
"a  leather"  about  his  waist  with  a  fringe 
about  a  sj>an  long.  Mention  is  made  of 
one  son  born  to  him  about  1624,  but  his 
name  is  not  given.  Consult  Mourt  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  Tin,  226, 
1802;  Thornton  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
v.  167-201,  1857;  Sewell  in  Mag.  Am. 
Hist.,  vin,  820-25,  1882.  (c.  T.) 

Samp.  A  maize  jiorridge,  once  a  very 
important  article  of  food  in  New  England 
and  elsewhere.  In  1677  the  treasurer  of 
Massachusetts  was  ordered  to  procure, 
among  other  things  to  be  given  as  pres- 
ents to  the  king,  "two  hogsheads  of  spe- 
ciall  good  aauipe."  Roger  Williams  ( Kev 
to  Am.  Lang.,  33,  164:i)  defines  the  tin- 
mump  of  the  Narraganset  dialect  of  Al- 
gonquian  as  "a  kind  of  meale  pottage 
unparched."  adding  that  "from  this  the 
English  call  their  nam}),  which  is  Indian 
corn  lx'aten  and  boiled,  and  eaten  hot  or 
cold  with  inilke  or  butter."  Josselyn 
(1672)  describes  tampe  as  "a  kind 'of 
loblollv  of  blue  corn  to  eat  with  milk." 
The  Narraganset  na*aumv,  'softened 
with  water,'  is  cognate  with  the  Abnaki 
tmnba"n,  corn  mush,  etc.         (a.  r.  c. ) 

8ampala.  A  former  Seminole  town,  26 
no.  above  the  forks  of  Apalaehieola  r.,  on 
the  w.  bank,  in  Calhoun  co.,  Fla. — H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  74  (1823),  19th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
27,  1826. 

Sampanal.  A  tribe,  evident! v  of  the 
Coahuiltecan  family,  met  by  Massanet's 
party  in  1689,  when  on  the  way  from 
Coahuila  to  Texas,  at  Sacatsol  nits.,  20 
leagues  n.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  Texas. 
They  were  with  the  Mescal,  Yorica,  Cho- 
rnene  (Jumano),  Tilpayay,  and  other 
triltes  f  Manzanet,  Carta,  <?u.*1690,  in  Quar. 
Tex.  Hist,  Asso.,  ii,  284,  1800).  In  1691 
Massanet  met  the  same  tribe  near  Rio 
Hondo ( Diario,  in  Mem.  deNueva  Espafia, 
xxvn,  94,  MS.).  (h.  b.  b.) 


Sanp&nal.— Massjinet  (1691),  Diario,  op.  cit.  San 
panale.— Massenet,  List  of  Tribes  dated  Nov.  16, 
16SX),  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  E*i«afin,  xxvn,  183,  M8. 

Sampe.    See  Simp. 

Sana.  A  central  Texas  tribe,  apparently 
Tonkawan.  It  was  known  as  early  as 
1691,  when  Massanet  mentioned  it  in  one 
of  the  most  important  passages  bearing  on 
the  ethnology  of  early  Texas.  When 
about  25  in.  n.  e.  of  San  Antonio  r.,  ap- 
parently at  Arroyo  del  Cibolo,  and  about 
opposite  Seguin,  he  wrote:  "I  may  note 
that  from  the  mission  [San  Salvador,  in 
Coahuila]  to  this  place  there  is  still  one 
language  [the  Coahuiltecan]  .  .  .  From 
this  place  to  the  Texas  there  are  other 
languages.  There  follow  the  Catqueca, 
Cantona,  Emet,  Cavas,  Sana,  Tojo,  Toaa, 
and  other  tribes  of  Indians.  At  the  said 
place,  it  being  on  the  boundary  between 
the  Indians,  they  speak  different  lan- 
guages, although  they  are  all  friendly  and 
do  not  have  wars."  The  Coahuiltecan 
tribes  called  the  place  Xoloton,  and  the 
tribes  to  the  e.  called  it  Bata  Coniquivoqui 
( Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvn,  98,  MS. ). 

In  1716  the  Chanas,  evidently  identical, 
are  mentioned  by  Ramon,  together  with 
Apaches,  Yojuanes,  and  Chuuipanes,  as 
enemies  of  the  Texas  (Orig.  MS.  in 
Archivo  (ten.  de  Mex.).  An  imperfect 
copy  of  Ramon's  report  give  "Jumanes" 
and  "Chivi panes"  in  place  of  Yojuanes 
and  Chuuipanes  ( Representacion,  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvn,  160,  MS.).  In 
1716  the  same  list  is  given  as  the  Apaches, 
Yojuanes,  Cibipanes,  and  Canas  (Dicta- 
men  Fiscal,  Nov.  30,  ibid.,  193),  and 
a  few  days  later  as  Apaches,  Jojuanes, 
Huvipanes  (Ervipiames),  and  Chanas 
(Junta  de  Guerra,  Dec.  2,  1716,  ibid., 
217).  If  the  last  list  be  correct,  it  is  one 
of  several  indications  of  the  Tonkawan 
affiliation  of  the  Sana.  Shortly  after  this 
period  Llano  r.  was  known  as  Rio  de  los 
Chanes,  but  it  is  not  known  that  there  is 
any  connection  between  this  and  the 
name  of  the  Sana  tribe. 

In  1721  the  Sana  are  again  met  and 
dealt  with.  Late  in  January,  it  seems, 
some  of  the  tribe  (Samas)  came  from  the 
e.  to  San  Antonio  and  reported  to  Capt. 
Garcfa  that  Saint  Denis,  the  French  com- 
mandant at  Natchitoches,  had  called  a 
meeting  of  many  tribes  30  leagues  from 
San  Antonio  (Pefia,  Diario,  Mem.  de 
Nueva  Espafia,  xxvin,  6,  MS.).  When 
Aguayo  passed  through  San  Antonio  he 
made  the  Sana  presents.  Later  he  met 
part  of  the  tribe,  apparently  in  their 
home,  halfway  between  the  Guadaluj»e 
and  the  Colorado,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
modern  San  Marcos  (ibid.,  18). 

Late  in  1739  or  early  in  1740  a  severe 
epidemic  visited  the  San  Antonio  mis- 
sions, and  in  Feb.,  1740,  the  missionaries, 
wishing  to  replenish  the  supply  of  In- 
dians, declared  their  intention  of  bring- 
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ing  in  "the  Zauns  and  Mayeyes,  since 
they  are  related  to  those  already  con- 
verted" (ibid.,  xxvm,  203).  As  Massa- 
net  distinctly  tells  us  that  the  Sana  did 
not  speak  theCoahuiltecan  language,  and 
as  the  Mayeyes  were  quite  evidently  Ton- 
ka wan,  the  conclusion  is  that  the  Sana 
also  were  Tonka  wan.  A  considerable 
list  of  words  spoken  by  the  Sana  and 
their  congeners  is  extant,  and  a  careful 
study  of  it  will  perhaps  settle  the  point 
(San  Antonio  de  Valero  Bautismos,  be- 
ginning with  1740,  MS. ).  In  1740  gentile 
Sana  began  toenterSan  Antoniode  Valero 
mission  in  considerable  numl)er8,  and  con- 
tinued coming  till  about  1749.  A  study 
of  the  records  shows  that  before  entering 
the  mission  they  were  very  closely  inter- 
related by  marriage  with  the  Tojo  (Tou, 
Too),  Mayeye,  Sijame,  Tenu,  and  Au- 
juiap  tribes  or  subtribes.  In  1743, 
"Numa,  of  the  Tou  tribe,  chief  of  the 
Zanas,"  was  baptized  at  the  mission  (San 
Antonio  de  Valero  Bautismos,  partidas 
494,  549,  579,  581,  608.  633,  035,  647,  675, 
714,  etc.).  In  1793  the  Sana  were  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  main  tril>es  at  San 
Antonio  de  Valero  (Revilla-Gigedo, 
Carta,  195,  in  Die.  Univ.  de  Hist,  y  de 
Geog.,  v,  1854). 

The  native  pronunciation  of  the  name 
was  perhat*  Chanas,  but  the  most  fre- 
quent spelling  in  the  mission  records  is 

Zanas.    Cf.  Sanukh.  (h.  e.  b.  ) 

Canaa.— Kam6n  (1716).  Derrotero,  in  Mem.  de 
Nueva  K-j.iik  i.  XXVII.  198.  MS.  Chanas.—  Junta 
de  Guerra,  1716.  ibid..  217;  also  Kiither  Znrate 
(ll&i).  Valero  Ilautismos.  partidas  1495-96. 
Chanes.— Ram6n,  op.  cit.,  160.  s,«n-is  V  .  -anet 
(l691JLop.  cit.   Zana.—  Valero  Rautisiuo-  partida 

San  Agnstin  de  Ahumada.  A  Spanish 
presidio  established  in  1756  near  the 
mouth  of  Trinity  r.,  Texas,  to  prevent 
the  French  from  trading  and  settling 
among  the  Arkokisa  and  Bidai  Indians, 
who  lived  along  the  lower  coursesof  that 
stream  and  the  Rio  San  Jacinto.  Its 
establishment  was  the  direct  result  of  the 
arrest  in  1754  (not  1757,  as  Morn  says) 
of  one  Blancpain  (or  Lanj>en),  who  was 
trading  in  that  vicinity  among  the  Arko- 
kisa. Bancroft  gives  the  date  of  the 
founding  as  17.55,  but  an  official  report 
savs  that  it  was  effected  in  consequence 
of*  an  order  of  Feb.  12,  1756.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  a  temporary  garrison  was 
considered  in  1755.  Bancroft  also  fixes 
the  first  site  about  100  in.  up  the  Trinity, 
but  official  documents  show  that  it  was 
only  about  2  leagues'  distance  from  the 
mouth.  Near  it  was  established,  at  al>out 
the  same  time,  Nuestra  Seftora  de  la  Luz, 
or  Orcoquisac  (Arkokisa),  mission. 

Because  of  the  unhealth fulness  of  the 
site,  a  plan  to  remove  the  presidio  to  the 
arroyo  of  Santa  Rosa  de  Alcazar,  a  branch 
of  the  Rio  San  Jacinto,  in  the  center  of 
the  Arkokisa  country,  was  soon  proposed ; 


in  1757  the  Viceroy  ordered  the  plan  car- 
ried out ;  and,  according  to  an  official 
statement,  it  was  accomplished  before 
Aug.,  1760,  but  this  seems  to  be  an  error. 
Later,  apparently  in  1764,  the  presidio 
was  ordered  moved  to  Los  Horconsitos, 
2  or  3  leagues  n.  of  the  original  site,  but 
it  appears  that  the  removal  was  never 
made.  A  few  years  afterward  the  presidio 
was  burned  as"  the  result  of  a  quarrel,  and 
in  1772  its  abandonment  was  ordered, 
although  this,  as  well  as  that  of  the  mis- 
sion, had  already  taken  place  (see  Lamar 
Papers,  Span.  MS.  no.  25;  Nacogdoches 
Archives,  Span.  MS.  no.  488;  Valcarcel, 
Expediente  sobre  Variaciones,  etc.,  Aug. 

7,  1760,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.;  Abad  to 
the  Viceroy,  Nov.  27,  1759,  and  Dicta- 
men  Fiscal*,  Feb.  7,  1760,  both  in  Bexar 
Archives,  San  Agustin  de  Ahumada; 
Viceroy  Cruillasto  Gov.  Martos  y  Navarr- 
ete,  Aug.  30, 1764,  MS.  in  Bexar  Archives; 
Bonilla,  Breve  Compendio,  in  Quar.  Tex. 
Hist.  Asso.,  vm,  11,  56,  57,  61, 1904;  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States  and  Tex.,  I,  615 
(map),  653, 655-656, 1886).  (h.  e.  b.) 
Orcoquiaac.— Rubi.  Oirtamen,  1767.  MS.  Ban  Arua- 
tin  de  Aumada.— Barrios  y  Jauregui  (1756)  ItiNa- 
cogdoehes  Archives*,  Span.  M8.  no.  488.  San 
Auguatin  de  Ahumada.— Ibid.  San  Augustin  de 
Ahumada  Rio  de  la  Trinidad.-Valcarcel  (1760), 
op.  cit. 

San  Andre's  (Saint  Andrew).  A  former 
village  of  the  Tubaron  the  extreme  head- 
waters of  the  Rio  Fuerte,  3  m.  from  More- 
los,  s.  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico;  now  largely 
Mexicanized.  —  Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mex.,  i,  442,  1902. 

San  Andres  Coamiata,  A  Huichol  vil- 
lage near  the  upper  waters  of  the  Rio 
Chapalagana,  on  a  plain  in  the  sierra  in 
the  w.  part  of  the  tribal  territory,  in  n.  w. 
Jalisco,  Mexico. 

San  Andrea  Coamiata.— Lnmholt*.  Huichol  Ind., 
5. 1898.  Tatefkia.  — Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  II. 
27.  1902  ('house  of  our  mother.'  alluding  to  a 
mythical  oerpent:  Huichol  name). 

San  Andres  Coata.  A  former  Pima  ran- 
cheria,  visited  and  so  named  by  Father 
Kino  in  1697,  and  probably  as  early  as 
1694  (Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  259, 
1884);  situated  near  the  junction  of  the 
Gila  and  Salado,  s.  Ariz.  Taylor  (Cal. 
Farmer,  June  13,  1862)  mentions  it  as  a 
mission  founded  by  Kino  in  1694,  but  this 
is  evidently  an  error. 

San  Andrea  — Garees  (1775),  Diary.  142,  1900.  San 
Andre*  Coata.— Mange  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  «.,  i. 

306,  l«.r>6. 

San  Angelo.  A  rancheria  of  the  Sobai- 
puri,  near  the  w.  bank  of  Rio  Santa  Cruz, 
below  its  mouth  in  s.  Arizona,  first  visited 
and  doubtless  so  named  by  Father  Kino  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century. 

8.  Angel.— Kino,  map  (1701). in  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex..  360.  1**9.  8.  Angelo.-Kinn,  map  (1702), 
in  StOcklein,  Neuo  Welt-Bott.  74,  1726. 

San  Antonio  ( Saint  Anthony).  A  former 
pueblo  of  the  Tigua,  situated  e.  of  the 
presentsettlementofthesamename,about 
the  center  of  the  Sierra  de  Gallego,  or  Sierra 
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de  Carnue\  bet  ween  San  Pedro  and  Chili- 
li,  e.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.  Accord- 
ing to  Bandelier  ( Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
253,  1892),  the  only  mention  of  the  settle- 
ment is  made  in  the  Carnu6  land  grant 
in  the  18th  century,  and  it  must  have 
been  occupied  within  historic  times. 

San  Antonio.  A  former  group  of  Al- 
chedoma  rancherias,  situated  on  the  Rio 
Colorado  in  Arizona.  35  or  40  m.  below 
the  mouth  of  Bill  Williams  fork.  Visited 
and  so  named  bv  Fray  Francisco  Garoes 
in  1776.— Garces",  Diary,  423,  1900. 

8an  Antonio.  A  Tepehuane  pueblo,  and 
formerly  the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission,  at 
the  n.  boundary  of  Durango,  Mexico,  Ion. 
105°. 

8.  Antonio.— Orojsco  j  Berra.  O«og.,  319. 1864. 

San  Antonio  de  la  Hoerta.  A  pueblo  of 
the  Nevome,  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  Rio  Batepito  and  Rio  Soyopa,  tribu- 
taries of  the  Rio  Yaqui,  about  lat.  29°, 
Ion.  109°,  Sonora,  Mexico  (Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  351,  1864).  It  is  now  a  civilized 
pueblo,  and  contained  171  inhabitants  in 
1900. 

San  Antonio  de  Padna.  The  third  Fran- 
ciscan mission  established  in  California. 
The  place  was  chosen  bv  Father  Junfpero 
Serra  in  the  well-wooded  valley  of  the 
stream  now  known  as  San  Antonio  r., 
about  6  m.  from  the  present  town  of  Jolon, 
Monterey  co.  The  native  name  of  the 
place  was  Texhaya,  or  Teshaya.  1 1  ere  the 
mia«ion  was  founded  by  Serra  with  great 
enthusiasm  on  July  14,  1771,  though  only 
one  native  was  present.  The  Indians, 
however,  proved  friendly;  they  brought 
food  and  helped  in  the  work  of  con- 
structing the  church  and  other  necessary 
buildings.  The  first  native  was  baptized 
a  month  later,  and  by  the  end  of  1772,  158 
baptisms  were  reported.  In  1780  the 
neophytes  numbered  585,  while  by  1790 
they  had  reached  1,076,  making  it  the 
largest  mission  community  at  that  time 
in  California.  By  1800  there  was  a  slight 
increase  to  1,118,  while  the  greatest  num- 
ber in  the  history  of  the  mission,  1,124, 
was  reached  in  1805.  The  wealth  of  the 
mission  was  not  so  great  as  that  of  some 
others.  The  land  was  rej>orted  as  rather 
sterile  and  difficult  to  irrigate,  although 
the  average  crop  for  the  decade  ending 
1810  was  3,780  bushels.  In  the  vear  last 
named  there  were  3,700  cattle,  700  horsee, 
and  more  than  8,000  sheep.  Though  the 
nnml>er  of  the  neophvtes  gradually  de- 
creased, reaching  878  in  1820  and  081  in 
1830,  the  mission  live  stock  continued  to 
multiply  and  the  crops  were  nearly  as 

good  as  before.  In  1830  Robinson  (Life 
i  California,  81,  1846)  reported  that 
everything  at  the  mission  was  in  the  most 
perfect  order,  and  the  Indians  cleanly 
and  well  dressed.  Beyond  an  attack  on 
the  mission  converts  by  some  outside  na- 
tives in  1774,  in  which  one  Indian  only 


was  wounded,  there  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  any  trouble  with  the  natives  in  this 
region.  By  1830  there  were  said  to  be 
no  more  gentiles  within  75  m.  Up  to 
1834  the  total  number  of  Indians  baptized 
was  4,348,  of  whom  2,587  were  children. 
The  earlier  buildings  of  the  mission  were 
of  adol>e,  but  a  new  and  larger  church 
with  arched  corridors  and  a  brick  front 
was  begun  about  1809,  and  completed 
within  the  next  ten  years.  The  mission 
was  formally  secularized  in  1835,  and 
duri  ng  the  next  few  years  declined  rapid  ly, 
losing  a  large  part  of  its  stock.  There 
was  much  friction  between  Padre  Mer- 
cado  and  the  civil  administrator,  and 
many  of  the  Indiana  deserted  because  of 
bad  treatment.  As  with  the  other  mis- 
sions, the  control  was  restored  to  the 
padres  in  1843,  but  too  late  to  accomplish 
much  good.  There  seems  to  be  no  record 
of  the  sale  of  the  mission.  Padre  Doroteo 
Ambris  remained  there  for  several  years, 
and  at  his  death  the  mission  was  deserted, 
except  for  an  occasional  service  by  a  visit- 
ing priest  from  San  Miguel.  The  place 
remained  in  ruins  until  1904,  when  the 
Landmarks  Club  of  California  undertook 
its  preservation.  The  Indians  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  San  Antonio  mission 
belonged  to  the  Salinan  linguistic  stock, 
but  the  mission  also  had  neophytes  from 
the  San  Joaquin  valley,  probably  Yokuts. 
The  following  names  of  villages  have 
been  taken  from  the  old  mission  books 
(Taylor,  Cal.  Fanner,  Apr.  27,  1860): 
Atnel,  Chacomex,  Chi  tat  na,  Cholucyte, 
Chunapatama,Chuquilin  (San  Miguelita), 
Chuzach,  Cinnisel,  Ejmal,  Ginace,  Iolon, 
Lamaca,  Lima,  Quina  (Quinada),  Sapay- 
wis,  Seama,  Steloglamo,  Subazama,  Teco- 
lom,  Teshaya,  Tetaehoya  (Ojitos),  Texja, 
Tsilacomap,  Zassalete,  Zumblito.  The 
rancherias,  it  is  said,  were  generally 
named  after  their  chiefs.        (a.  b.  l.) 

San  Antonio  de  Valero.  A  mission,  com- 
monly known  as  the  The  Alamo  ( Ah'-lah- 
mo),  transplanted  in  1718  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  the  siteof  the  present  city  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  It,  together  with  the  ad- 
jacen  t  presidio  and  vi  1  la,  was  founded  as  an 
intermediate  centerof  operations  between 
the  Rio  Grande  and  the  e.  Texas  mis- 
sions, which  had  been  reestablished  in 
1716.  The  missionary  part  of  the  enter- 
prise was  planned  and  directed  bv  Fray 
Antonio  de  San  Buenaventura  de  Oh- 
vares.  In  1700  he  had  founded  San  Fran- 
cisco Solano  mission  near  the  Rio  Grande, 
in  Vallo  de  la  Circumcisi6n  (Portillo, 
Apuntes  para  la  Historia  Antigua  de 
Coahuila  y  Texas,  269-70,  1888).  It  was 
subsequently  moved  to  San  Ildefonso, 
thence  to  San  Joseph,  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
a  short  distance  from  Presidio  del  Rio 
Grande  ( Valero  Bautismos,  folio  1 ).  The 
principal  tribe  baptized  at  these  places 
was  the  Xarame,  although  the  Siaguan, 
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Payuguan,  Papanac,  and  perhaps  others 
were  represented.  By  1716,  364  baptisms 
had  been  performed  ( Valero  Bautismos). 
In  this  year,  when  the  government  was 
planning  a  settlement  between  the  Rio 
Grande  and  e.  Texas,  Olivares  proposed 
transplanting  this  mission,  with  its  In- 
dians, to  the  river  then  called  San  Antonio 
de  Padua,  maintaining  that  his  Xarames, 
since  they  were  well  versed  in  agriculture, 
would  assist  in  teaching  and  subduing 
new  neophytes  (Olivares  to  the  Viceroy, 
Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  169-70,  MS.). 
This  plan  was  carried  out  in  1718,  pos- 
session of  the  new  site  being  formally 

Siven  on  May  1.  The  transfer  was  no 
oubt  facilitated  by  the  close  affinity  of 
the  tribes  at  the  new  site  with  those  at 
the  old.  The  mission  was  founded  near 
the  k.  frontier  of  theCoahuiltecan  group. 
The  tribes  or  bunds  near  by  were  ex- 
tremely numerous  and  in  general  cor- 
respondingly 
smail.  One  of 
the  chief  ones 
was  the  Payaya. 

This  was  not 
the  first  time 
they  had  heard 
the  gospel,  for 
in  1691  Massanet 
had  entered 
their  village  on 
San  Antonio  r. 
(which  they  had 
called  Yanagua- 
na),  set  up  a 
cross,  erected  an 
altar  in  a  chapel 
of  boughs,  said 
mass  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  natives,  explained  its  mean- 
ing, and  distributed  rosaries,  besides  giv- 
ing the  Payaya  chief  a  horse.  This 
t ril Massanet  said,  was  large,  and 
their  rancherias  deserved  the  name  of 
pueblo  (Diario,  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia, 
xxvn,  95-96,  MS.). 

Within  about  a  year  the  mission,  now 
cal  led  San  A  n  tonio  de  Valero,  was  removed 
across  the  river,  evidently  to  the  site  it 
still  occupies  (Espinosa,  Chronica  A poe- 
tolica,  450,  1746).  From  the  records  it 
seems  that  only  one  baptism  was  per- 
formed in  1718.  In  1719  there  were  24, 
mainly  of  Xarames  and  Payayas,  but 
representing  also  the  Cluetau,  Junced 
(Jnncal?),  Pamaya,  Siaguan,  Sijame, 
Stimi,  and  Terocodame  tril)es.  The  first 
decade  resulted  in  about  250  baptisms, 
representing  some  40  so-called  tribes. 
By  Feb.  1740,  there  had  been  837  bap- 
tisms. Shortly  before  this  an  epidemic 
bad  gone  through  all  the  San  Antonio 
missions,  and  left  at  Valero  only  184 
neophvtes;  but  immediately  afterward 
(1739-40)  77  Tacamanes  (Tacames?)  were 
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brought  in  (Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia, 
xxvin,  203-04,  MS.).  A  report  made 
Dec.  17,  1741,  showed  238  persons  resi- 
dent at  the  mission  ( Urrutia  to  the  Vice- 
roy, MS.).  On  May  8,  1744,  thefirststone 
of  a  new  church  was  laid,  but  in  1762  it 
was  being  rebuilt,  a  work  that  seems 
never  to  have  been  completed  ( Diego  Mar- 
tfn  Garcfa,  1745,  op.  cit.,  and  Ynforme  de 
Misiones,  1762,  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia, 
xxvin,  164,  MS. ).  According  to  a  report 
made  in  1762,  the  books  showed  1,972 
baptisms  (evidently  an  exaggeration), 
247  burials,  and  454  marriages.  There 
were  then  275  persons,  of  the  Xarame, 
Payaya,  Sana,  Li  pan  (captives  mainly), 
Coco,  Toio  (Tou),  and  Karankawa 
tribes.  Oi  this  number  32  were  gen- 
tiles of  the  last-named  tribe,  whose 
redaction  was  then  being  attempted, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
Zacatecan  missions  (see  A  iiextraSeKora  del 

RoMirio).  The 
same  rej>ort,  be- 
sides describing 
the  monastery 
work  s  h  0  ps , 
church,  cha[>el, 
and  ranch, 
says  of  the  In- 
dian quarters: 
"There  are  7 
rows  of  houses 
for  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  In- 
dians; they  are 
made  of  stone 
and  supplied 
with  doors  and 
windows;  they 
are  furnished 
with  high  beds,  chests,  metates,  jx>ts,  flat 
earthen  nans,  kettles,  cauldrons,  and 
boilers.  With  their  arched  ]>orticoes  the 
houses  form  a  broad  and  beautiful  pi  a /a 
through  which  runs  a  canal  skirted  by 
willows  and  fruit  trees,  and  used  by  the 
Indians.  To  insure  a  supply  of  water  in 
case  of  blockade  by  the  enemy  a  curbed 
well  has  l»een  made.  For  the  defense  of 
the  settlement,  the  plaza  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall.  Over  the  gate  is  a  large  tower 
with  its  embrasures,  3  cannons,  some 
firearms,  and  sppropriatesupplies(  Trans, 
by  E.  Z.  Rather,  in  Bolton  and  Barker, 
With  the  Makers  of  Texas,  64-65,  1904). 
For  a  description  of  the  massive  walls, 
see  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  II,  207-08, 
1889. 

After  1765  the  activity  of  this  mission 
suddenly  declined,  even  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  the  neighboring  mia«ions. 
This  decline  was  contem|*>rancous,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  the  lessening  of  po- 
litical activity  in  Texas  after  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Louisiana  by  the  Spaniards,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  a  growing  bos- 
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tility  on  the  part  of  the  northern  tribes. 
It  seems  also  true  that  the  docile  tribes 
on  which  the  mission  had  largely  de- 
pended were  becoming  exhausted. 
Moreover  the  growing  villa  of  San  Fer- 
nando encroached  upon  the  mission 
lands  and  injurious  quarrels  resulted. 
From  1764  to  1783  only  102  baptisms  were 
recorded  for  Valero,  while  a  number  of 
these  were  of  Spaniards.  In  1775  In- 
spector Oconor  reported  fewer  than  15 
families  there  (quoted  by  Portillo,  op.  cit., 
297-98).  In  1793  there  were  still  43 
Payaya,  Sana,  and  others,  evidently  sur- 
vivors of  families  brought  there  long 
before  (Revilla  Gigedo,  Carta,  Dec.  27, 
1793,  MS.). 

In  1793  this  mission  was  secularized, 
and  the  lands  were  divided  among  the 
neophytes  and  some  of  the  citizens  (not 
Indians)  who  had  abandoned  Adaes  in 
1773.  The  walled  inclosure  and  the 
buildings  were  later  occupied  by  the  com- 
pany del  Alamo  de  Parras,  whence  the 
name  Alamo  (Revillo-Gigedo,  op.  cit; 
Portillo,  op.  cit.,  353-54),  and  in  1836 
they  t>ecame  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
heroic  events  in  all  history— the  famed 
resistance  and  annihilation  of  Travis  and 
his  men,  Mar.  6,  1836.  The  chapel  is 
now  the  property  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

The  baptismal  records  show  the  surpris- 
ing number  of  about  100  apparently  dis- 
tinct tribes  or  subtribes  represented  at  this 
mission  during  its  whole  career  after  the 
removal  to  the  San  Antonio.  These  are: 
Apache,  Anion,  Caguas,  Camai,  Cantuna 
(Cantanual),  Cems  (Querns?),  Chaguan- 
tapam,  Chapatnaco,  Chuai»as,  Citnataguo, 
Cluetau,  Coco,  Cocomeioje  (Coco),  Colo- 
rado, Comanche,  Cupdan,  Emet,  Gabilan, 
Guerjuatida,  Huacacasa,  Hyerbipiamo, 
Jancae  (Tonkawa?),  Juamaca(Juampa?), 
Juancas,  Jueinzum,  Juncatas  (Junca- 
taguo),  Junced,  Karankawa,  Lipan,  Ma- 
cocoma  (Cocoma),  Manos  Coloradas, 
Manos  Prietas,  Maqueuis,  Matuear,  Ma- 
yeye,  Menequen,  Merhuan,  Mescales, 
Mesquites,  Mulato,  Muruam,  Natao, 
Necpacha  (Apache?),  Nigco,  Ocana, 
Pachaquen  (cf.  Pacuaches),  Pachaug, 
Paguanan,  Pamaya,  Papanac  (Panac), 
Paquache,  Pasqual,  Pastaloca,  Pataguo, 
Patau,  Patauium,  Patou,  Patzau,  Pausa- 
qui,  Pausay,  Payaya,  Pavuguan  (Payu- 
huan),  Peana,  Piniquu,  Pita,  Psaupsau. 
Quesal,  Cjuimso  (Quems?),  Secmoeo, 
Senease,  Siaban,  Siaguan,  Siaguasan, 
Siansi,  Sijame,  Sinicu,  Sini<'zo  (Senisos, 
Cenizos),  Sulujame,  Sumi,  Tacames  (Ta- 
caniane),  Tenu,  Terocodame,  Tetzino, 
Texa  (Hainai?),  Tiomamar,  Tinhim,  Ton- 
kawa, Tonzaumaeagua,  Tucana,  Tuu, 
Ujuiap  (Aujuiap),  Urncha,  Xarame, 
Xaraname  (Araname),  Yacdossa,  Yinan, 
Yojuan,  Yoriea,  Yuta  (Yute).  Zorquan. 


San  Antonio  de  Velero.  —Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States, 

I,  618,  1886  (misprint). 

Sana  to  Adiva  (said  to  mean  'great 
woman,'  or  'chief  woman').  A  priestess 
or  chieftainess  at  the  Nabedache  village 
on  San  Pedro  cr.,  Houston  co.,  Texas,  in 
1768.    See  Nabetlache. 

San  Athanasio  (Saint  Athanasius).  A 
Cochimi  pueblo  and  visita  5  leagues  from 
San  Ignacio  deKadakaman  mission,  Lower 
California,  in  1745.— Venegas,  HistCal., 
ii,  198,  1759. 

San  Benito  (Saint  Benedict).  A  former 
Serrano  village  of  80  inhabitants  near  the 
source  of  the  Rio  Mohave,  3  leagues  n.  e. 
over  the  mountains  from  San  Bernardino 
valley.  It  was  visited  and  so  named  by 
Fray"  Francisco  Garces  in  1776. — Garces, 
Diary  (1776),  246,  1900. 

San Bernabe(  Saint  Barnabas).  Aformer 
Tepehuane  pueblo  of  Duraugo,  Mexico, 
ana  t  he  seat  of  a  mission. — Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  319,  1864. 

San  Bernardino  (Saint  Bernardinus). 
The  name  of  "an  island  that  the  [Gila] 
river  makes  temporarily  when  it  rises,'1 
where  there  are  some  Maricopa  ranehe- 
rias.  The  place  was  visited  by  Anza,  Font, 
and  Garces  in  1774-75.  Not  to  1k>  con- 
founded with  a  Maricopa  rancheriaof  the 
same  name  on  the  Gila,  4  leagues  above. 
See  Coues,  Garces  Diary,  119,  126,  1900. 

San  Bernardino.  A  former  Maricopa 
rancheria  at  Agua  Caliente,  or  the  hot 
springs,  near  the  Rio  Gila,  s.  Ariz., 
aoout  24  leagues  above  its  mouth.  It  was 
visited  by  Anza  in  1774,  and  by  Garces, 
Anza,  ami  Font  in  1775. 

Agua  Caliente. --An/a  and  Font  (1780)  cited  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  892,  1W.  8an  Ber- 
nardino del  Agua  Caliente.  Font  (1775)  quoted  in 
Coues,  Garces  Diary.  120.  1900. 

San  Bernardo  (Saint  Bernard).  A  name 
applied  by  Mezieres  in  1778  to  one  of  two 
Tawehash  villages  visited  by  him  on 
upper  Red  r. ,  Texas.  See  Mezieres,  letter 
to  Croix,  Apr.  19,  1778  (in  which  he 
reports  having  given  the  village  this  name 
in  honor  of  the  Governor  of  Louisiana), 
MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Mex.     (n.  e.  b.) 

San  Bonifacio  (Saint  Boniface).  Appa- 
rently a  former  rancheria  of  one  of  the 
Piman  trills,  probably  Papauo,  situated 
s.  of  the  Rio  Gila  l>etween  San  Angelo 
and  San  Francisco,  in  the  present  Arizona, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 
8.  Bonifaciui.— Kino,  map  (1702),  in  Htoeklcin, 
Ncue  Welt  Bott,  74. 1726. 

San  Buenaventura.  The  ninth  Francis- 
can mission  founded  in  California,  and 
the  la.«t  by  Father  .Tunfjiero  Serra.  The 
site  was  chosen  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  Ventura,  Ventura  co.,  near  the 
beach  and  adjoining  one  of  the  native 
villages,  and  the  usual  founding  cere- 
monies took  place  Mar.  31,  1782.  The 
natives  secmeA  plea«<ed  with  the  prospect 
and  readily  aided  in  the  construction  of 
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the  new  buildings.  The  increase  in  the 
Bomber  of  neophytes  was  not  so  rapid  as 
at  some  of  the  missions.  In  1790  there 
were  385;  in  1800,  715;  in  1810,  1,297; 
while  the  highest  number,  1,328,  was 
reached  in  1816.  In  other  respects  the 
mission  was  very  successful;  it  had  more 
cattle  (10,013  head)  and  raised  more 
grain  (9,400  bushels)  in  1800  than  any 
other  place  in  California.  Vancouver 
visited  the  mission  in  Nov.  1793,  and 
remarked  on  the  quantity,  variety,  and 
general  excellence  of  its  vegetables 
and  fruits.  The  buildings  also  were 
excellent,  though  the  new  stone 
church  was  not  completed  and  dedi- 
cated until  1809.  During  the  first 
decade  of  the  19th  century  the  mission 
continued  the  most  prosperous  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  1810  there  were  21,221  cattle, 
3,276  horses  and  mules,  and  8,543  small 
stock,  with  an  average  crop  for  the  decade 
of  6,400  bushels.  Thougn  losing  some- 
what by  1820,  the  mission  still  retained 
first  place.  The  earthquake  of  1812, 
which  destroyed  the  church  at  San  Juan 
Capistrano,  also  severely  injured  the  new 
church  of  San  Buenaventura,  and  it  was 
feared  that  the  whole  mission  site  was 
settling  into  the  sea,  so  that  all  the  in- 
habitants removed  to  higher  ground  for 
three  months.  After  1820  the  mission 
declined  rapidly,  both  in  converts  and  in 
material  prosperity.  In  1830  there  were 
726  neophytes,  and  626  in  1834.  Up  to 
that  time  the  total  number  of  natives 
baptized  was  3,805,  of  whom  1,909  were 
children.  Secularization  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  carried  out  here  until  1837. 
Bancroft  estimates  that  in  1840  there  were 
about  250  Indians  in  the  community  and 
as  many  more  scattered  in  the  district. 
In  1844  the  mission  was  reported  as 
still  fairly  prosperous;  in  1846  the  lands 
were  sold  lor  $12,000.  The  buildings  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  since  1843  the  mission  has 
been  the  regular  parish  church  of  Ven- 
tura, which  in  garbled  form  was  named 
from  the  mission.  In  1893  the  old  church 
was  so  renovated  as  to  lose  much  of  its 
historic  interest.  The  Indians  among 
whom  San  Buenaventura  mission  was 
established  belonged  to  the  Chumashan 
(q.  v. )  linguistic  family,  which  probably 
furnished  the  major  portion  of  the  neo- 
phytes. (  a.  B.  L.) 

Sun  Carloi  (Saint  Charles).  Thesecond 
Franciscan  mission  founded  in  California. 
Even  In'fore  the  foundingof  San  Diego  an 
expedition  started  n.  under  Portohi,  in 
1769,  to  explore  the  country  and  find  the 
port  of  Monterey,  previously  deseri lied  by 
Vizcaino  (1602),  where  it  was  intended  to 
establish  the  nex  t  mission.  They  reached 
the  port,  but  did  not  recognize  it,  and 
returned,  after  setting  up  a  cross  on  the 


shore  of  the  bay.  The  following  spring 
two  expeditions  started,  one  by  land  and 
one  by  sea.  Both  expeditions  arrived 
safely," and  the  port  was  this  time  recog- 
nized bevond  a  doubt.  The  cross  was 
found  still  standing,  but  surrounded  and 
adorned  with  arrows,  sticks,  feathers, 
fish,  meat,  and  clams,  placed  there  by 
the  natives,  apparently  as  offerings.  The 
bells  were  hung  and  the  Mission  of  San 
Carlos  Borromeo  de  Monterey  was  for- 
mally founded  June  3,  1770.  Some  huts 
were  built  and  a  palisade  erected,  but  for 
several  days  no  natives  appeared.  Father 
Junfpero  Serra  soon  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  site  of  the  mission,  and  in  De- 
cember, after  the  necessary  buildings  had 
been  constructed,  it  was  removed  to 
Carmelo  valley.  The  mission  was  hence- 
forth known  as  San  Carlos  Borromeo  del 
Carmelo,  sometimes  in  later  days  merely 
as  Carmelo.  The  old  site  became  the  pre- 
sidio of  Monterey.  The  native  name  of 
the  new  site,  according  to  Taylor  (Cal. 
Farmer,  Feb.  22, 1860)  was  Eslenes.  The 
number  of  converts  gradually  increased, 
165 being  reported  in  1772,  and  614  in  1783. 
Serra  made  San  Carlos  his  headquarters, 
and  here  he  diet!,  Aug.  24, 1784,  and  was 
buried  in  the  mission  church.  In  1785 
Lasuen  was  chosen  padre  presidente,  and 
made  his  residence  chiefly  at  San  Carlos, 
Falou  having  temporarily  taken  charge 
after  Serra's  death.  Monterey  being^  an 
imi>ortant  port,  San  Carlos  was  visited 
bv  a  number  of  travelers,  including  La 
Perouse  (1786)  and  Vancouver  (1793). 
The  mission  never  had  a  large  numberof 
neophytes;  the  highest,  927,  was  reached 
in  1794,  after  which  there  was  a  gradual 
decline.  In  livestock  and  agriculture 
the  mission  was  fairly  successful,  the 
average  crop  for  the  decade  ending  1800 
being  3,700  bushels.  Cattle  and  horses 
in  1800  numbered  2,180,  and  sheep  more 
than  4,000.  There  was  considerable  in- 
crease during  the  next  decade,  but  before 
1820  the  decline  had  liegun,  though  it  was 
less  marked  for  a  time  than  at  many  other 
missions.  In  1797  a  new  stone  church, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  lie  seen,  was 
completed.  The  number  of  neophytes 
was  758  in  1800,  513  in  1810,  381  in  1820, 
and  about  150  in  1834.  There  was  but 
little  of  the  mission  property  left  at  the 
time  of  secularization  in  the  year  last 
named,  while  by  1840  the  ruined  build- 
ings were  all  that  remained.  The  mission 
church  was  entirely  neglected  until  about 
1880,  when  it  was  restored  and  roofed, 
and  was  rededicated  in  Aug.  1884.  The 
neophytes  of  San  Carlos  belonged  chiefly 
to  the  Costanoan  and  Esselenian  lin- 
guistic stocks.  Representatives  of  most 
of  the  Esselen  villages  were  doubtless 
included,  as  well  as  oi  the  Rumsen,  Kal- 
indaruk,  and  Sakhone  divisions  of  the 
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Costanoan,  some  of  the  Chalones,  with 
probably  also  some  of  the  Mutsun.  The 
following;  names  of  villages  are  given  by 
Taylor  (Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 1860),  roost 
of  thetn  being  taken  from  the  mission 
lK>oks:  Achasta,  Alcoz,  Animpayamo,  As- 
pasniagan,  Cakanaruk,  Capanay  (Kapa- 
nai),  Carmentaruka,  Chachat,  Coyyo, 
Culul  (Kulul),  Ecgeagam,  Echilat,"  Es- 
lanagan,  Excelleraaks,  Fyules,  Gilimis, 
Guayusta,  Ichenta,  Jappayon,  Lucayasta, 
Mustac,  Nennequi,  Noptac,  Nutnur, 
Natbeeam  (Mutsun),  Pacnhepes,  Paisin, 
Pytoguis  (Poitokwis),  Santa  Clara  (Es- 
selenes  proper ),  Sapponet,  Sargentarukas, 
Soceorondo,  Tebityilat,  Tiubta,  Triwta, 
Tucutnut  (or  Santa  Teresa),  Tushguesta, 
Wachanaruka,  Xaseum,  Xurois,  Yampas, 
Yanoetas,  Ymunacam.  (a.  b.  l.) 

Carmelo.—  Taylor  InCal.  Farmer,  Apr.20. 1860.  Ban 
Carlo*.— Ibid.'  Ban  Carloi  de  Carmelo.  —  1 1. id.  Ban 
Carloi  del  Carmelo.  — Bancroft,  Hi-t  Cal.,  I,  170, 
l  - 8 an  Carlos  de  Monterey.— Ibid. 

San  Carlos  Apache.  A  part  of  the  Apache 
dwelling  at  the  San  Carlos  agency,  Ariz., 


•AN  CARLOS  APACHE 


numbering  1,172  in  1909.  The  name  has 
little  ethnic  significance,  having  been 
applied  officially  to  those  Apache  living 
on  the  Gila  r.  in  Arizona,  and  sometimes 
referred  to  also  aa  Gilefios,  or  Gila 
Apache  (q.  v.) . 

Bin  i-ette  8he -deck  a  —White.  M.S.  Hist.  Apaches, 
H  A.  K..  1875  (Chiricahna  name).  Hahel-topa- 
ipa.— Gum  In  t.  Yumii  Sprachstamm,  i.  370,  1877 
('men  with  bow*  and  arrows  who  live  on  the 
river'-  Tonto  name). 

San  Casimiro  ( Saint  Casimir).  A  ranch- 
eria  of  the  so-called  Quiquima  (Quigyu- 
ma),  visited  by  Father  Kino  in  Feb.-Mar. 
1702.    Doubtless  situated  on  the  E.  bank 


of  the  Rio  Colorado,  above  tidewater,  in 
N.w.Sonora,  Mexico. — Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
States,  l  500, 1884;  Coues,  Garecs  Diarv, 
178,  1900. 

8anchecantacket.  A  village  in  1698  near 
Edgartown,  on  the  island  of  Martha* 
Vinevard,  Mass. 

Bahnchecontuckquet. — Doe.  of  1698  in  Maw.  Hist. 
8oc.  Coll.,  1st  a.  X,  182.  1809.  BanchectnUcket  — 
Ibid.,  L  204,  note,  1806.  8enf«konUkit.— Cotton 
(1674),  ibid. 

Sanchinos.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Ban Clemente  (Saint  Clement).  A  former 
rancheria,  probablv  of  the  Sobaipuri,  vis- 
ited and  so  named  bv  Kino  and  Mange  in 
1699.  Situated  on  the  w.  bank  of  Rio 
Santa  Cruz,  N.  of  the  present  Tucson, 
Ariz. — Mange  (1699)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex., 
4th  s.,  i,  316,  1856. 

Ban  Cosmo  (Saint  Cogmas).  A  former 
rancheria,  probabby  of  the  Papago,  di- 
rectly n.  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  on  Rio 
Santa  Cruz,  s.  Ariz. 

8.  Coamaa  —  Kino,  map  (1702),  in  Stocklein,  None 
Welt  Bott,  74.  1726.  B.  Coame  —  Yc  negus.  Hint. 
Cal.,  i,  map,  1759. 

Ban  Cristobal  (Saint  Christopher).  Once 
the  principal  pueblo  of  the  Tano  (q.  v.), 
situated  between  Galisteoand  Pecos,  Santa 
F6  co.,  N.  Mex.  The  natives  of  this  pue- 
blo and  of  San  Lazaro  were  forced  by 
hostilities  of  the  Apache,  the  eastern 
Keresan  tribes,  and  the  Pecos  to  transfer 
their  pueblos  to  the  vicinity  of  San  Juan, 
where  the  towns  were  rebuilt  under  the 
same  names  ( Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
186,  1889).  This  removal  (which  was 
more  strictly  to  a  place  called  Pueblito, 
near  the  present  Potrero,  alnmt  2  m.  k.  of 
Santa  Cruz,  on  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz),  oc- 
curred after  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680, 
and  prior  to  1692,  at  which  latterdate  the 
natives  were  found  by  Vargas  in  their  new 
locality.  The  pueblo  was  abandoned  in 
1694,  but  was  later  reoccupied,  and  was 
finally  deserted  in  1696  aft«>r  the  murder 
of  their  missionary  in  June  of  that  year. 
Most  of  their  descendants  are  now  among 
the  Honi  of  Arizona.  See  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst  Papers,  rv,  83,  103,  1892; 
Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles,  220,  1867. 
Chriatohal  — Arrowsmith,  MapK.  A..  1795. ed.  1*14. 
Chriatoval.— Crepy,  Map  Amor.  Sept.,  1783  (7>. 
Pant  him  ha.— Bandelier,  Gilded  Man.  221.  lsyQ 
(misprint).  BanChrtatfval  — Aleedo,  Die.  Geoff..  1. 
567, 1786.  Ban  Criatobal  — Sosa  ( 1591 )  in  Doe.  I  nod., 
xv,  25  et  sea..  1871.  Ban  Oristobel.— Meline.  Two 
Thousand  Miles,  220, IfcVT.  8an  Criatoforo  — Colum 
bua  Mem.  Vol.,  155.  isw.  Ban  Criatoval.— Bande- 
lier in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers.  1,101,1881.  8antChrips- 
tobal.  -Oflate  (1W8)  In  Doe.  InV-d..  XVt.lH,  1871. 
Sant  Xpoval— Ibid.,  259  Bant  Xupal.— Ibid. .258. 
8.  Chriatoval.— D  Anville.  Map  Am.  Sept..  1746. 
Yam  p'-hanvba  —  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
III.  125,  1890  l aboriginal  name).  Yam  P'hamba  — 
Ibid.,  IV,  83,  1892. 

Sandals.  In  America,  as  among  Orien- 
tal nations,  the  sandal  was  anciently  used, 
following  in  its  distribution  generally  the 
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warmer  isotherms,  but  often  being  car- 
ried by  migration  and  retained  through 
tribal  custom  in  regions  where  extremes 
of  temperature  prevailed.  In  both  hemi- 
spheres the  sandal  formed  a  part  of  the 
costume  of  the  peoples  more  advanced  in 
culture;  it  was  the  characteristic  foot- 
wear of  the  Peruvians,  Central  Ameri- 
cans, Mexicans,  and  Pueblos,  and  espe- 
cially of  Indians  living 'in  the  cactus 
region  generally.  In  its  simplest  form 
the  Pueblo  vandal  consisted  of  a  sole 
braided  from  tenacious  leaves,  held  to  the 
foot  by  a  toe  and  heel  cord,  or  by  a  cord 
roved  through  loops  on  the  margin  of  the 
sole  and  pacing  over  the  foot.  Other 
sandals  have  flaps  at  the  toe  and  heel, 
and  in  some  cases  the  entire  foot  is  cov- 
ered, when  the  sandal  becomes  a  sort  of 
rude  moccasin.  Sandals  occur  in  consid- 
erable variety,  designed  for  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  for  different  seasons. 
The  material  is  almost  exclusively  de- 
rived from  the  yucca  plant — either  the 
plain  leaves,  hanks  of  the  extracted  fiber, 
or  cord  of  various  sizes  twisted  from  the 
fiber.  Sandals  consisting  of  a  half-inch 
pad  of  yucca  fibers,  held  to  the  foot  with 
strips  of  the  same  material  or  by  thongs, 
are  said  to  be  worn  by  Kawia  men  at 
night.  Putnam  found  sandals  in  Mam- 
moth Cave,  Ky.,  thus  determining  their 
former  use  in  e.  United  States.  A  few 
tribes  of  California,  the  Ute  of  the  inte- 
rior basin,  the  Mohave,  the  Pima,  and 
perhaj>s  the  tribes  around  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  wore  sandals.  Within  recent 
vears  the  older  people  among  the  Pima 
have  commonly  worn  sandalsof  undressed 
hide,  especially  when  traveling,  to  pro- 
tect the  feet  from  cactus  spines.  A  simi- 
lar sandal  is  worn  by  the  Chemehuevi. 
Among  some  of  the  ancient  Pueblos  a 
sandal  was  buried  with  the  body  of  an 
infant  to  "guide"  the  deceased  to  the 
tipajiu  or  entrance  to  the  underworld. 
See  Clothing,  Aloccatin. 

Consult  Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
573,  1898;  Holmes  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.f 
34,  1896;  Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub., 
Am.  Archaeol.  and  Ethnol.,  vm,  no.  2, 
1908;  Mason  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1894, 
1896;  Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  133, 
1891;  NordenskiGld,  Cliff  Dwellers  of  the 
Mesa  Verde,  1893.  (w.  h.) 

Sandatoton  ('those  who  eat  by  them- 
selves'). A  clan  or  band  of  the  Chirica- 
hua  Apache,  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Pinalefio  now  under  San  Carlos  and  Fort 
Apache  agencies,  Ariz. 

Kuuluda.-Oat.vhet.  MS.,  B.  A.  E,  1883  (from 
the  DAmeor  their  chief).  Ban  da-to-toni. — White, 
MS  Hixt.  Apaches.  K.  A.  E,  1875.  Bandedotan.— 

Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1883. 

Sandbanks.  A  Hatteras  village  on  Hat- 
teras  id. ,  N.C..E. of  Pamlico sd.,  in  1701. — 
Lawson  (1709),  Hist.  Car.,  383,  1860. 


8anderatown.  A  former  Cherokee  set- 
tlement in  n.  k.  Alabama,  proljably  tak- 
ing its  name  from  some  prominent  mixed- 
blood,  (j.  m . ) 

Sandia  (Span.:  'watermelon').  A  Ti- 
gua  pueblo  on  the  k.  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  N.  Mex.,  12  m.  n.  of  Albuquer- 
que. It  evidently  formed  one  of  the  pue- 
blos of  the  Province  of  Tiguex  of  the 
chroniclers  of  Corouado's  expedition  in 
1540-42;  and  is  the  Napeya  (a  corruption 
of  Nafiat,  the  native  name  of  the  pueblo) 
of  Juan  de  Oftate  in  1598.  Sandia  be- 
came the  seat  of  the  Franciscan  mission 
of  San  Francisco  early  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, but  it  was  abandoned  during  the 
Pueblo  revolt  of  1680.  most  of  the  in- 
habitants fleeing  for  safetv  to  the  liopi 
country  in  n.  k.  Arizona,  where,  probably 

 . 
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with  other  refugees,  they  built  the  village 
of  Payupki,  on  the  Middle  mesa,  the  walls 
of  which  are  still  partly  standing.  Pay- 
upki is  the  name  by  which  the  Sandia 
pueblo  is  still  known  to  the  llopi.  In 
1681  Gov.  Otermin,  during  his  attempt  to 
reconquer  New  Mexico,  burned  Sandia. 
The  people  remained  among  the  Hopi 
until  1742,  when  Fathers  Delgado  and 
Pino  brought  441  of  them  and  their  chil- 
dren to  the  Rio  Grande;  but  it  would 
seem  that  some  of  these  returned  to  Ari- 
zona, since  Father  Juan  Miguel  Menchero, 
in  a  petition  to  the  governor  in  1748,  stated 
that  for  six  years  he  had  been  engaged  in 
missionary  work  among  the  Indians,  and 
had  "converted  and  gained  more  than 
350  souls  from  here  to  the  Puerco  r., 
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which  I  have  brought  from  the  Moqui 
pueblos— bringing  with  me  the  cacique  of 
these  Moqui  pueblos,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  their  pueblo  at  the  place 
called  Sandia,"  and  thereupon  asked  for 
possession  of  the  land  at  that  point  "so 
as  to  prevent  my  converts  from  returning 
toapostaey."  The  governor  made  the 
desired  grant  (which  now  consists  of 
24,187  acres,  confirmed  by  Congress),  and 
the  new  pueblo  was  established  in  due 
form  under  the  name  Nuestra  Seflora  de 
los  Dolores  y  San  Antonio  de  Sandia  (see 
Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles,  214,  1867; 
Prince,  New  Mexico,  38,  1883).  The 
population  of  Sandia  was  78  in  1910.  See 
Piitblo*,  Tigya.  (f.  w.  n.) 

Asumpcion. — Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  281, 
l  »>•.'  (or  Dolores;  mission  name).  Candia. — Za- 
rate-Salmeron  (ca.  1629)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  220,  1892.  Dais.— Pike, 
Expod..  upp.  pt.  iii,  13, 1810.  Dolor**.— Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  281,  1889  ( Asumpcion  or;  mis- 
sion name).  Kin  Nodozi. — Curtis,  Am.  Ind.,  I, 
138,  1907  ('striped  houses':  Sarah o  name).  Mt 
peya. — Columbus  Memorial  Vol.,  155,  1893  (mis- 
prmtof Ofiate's "Napeya").  Na  fhi-ap. — Bande- 
lier in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  III,  130.  1S90  (native 
name  of  the  pueblo).  xfafiad. — Gatscbet,  Isleta 
M8.  vocab..  B.  A.  E..  1885  ('dusty  place':  IsleU 
name  of  the  pueblo).  Na-fl-ap. — Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  hi,  260,  1890  (naUve  name 
of  the  pueblo i.   N  aflat  — Hodge,  field  notes,  B. 

A.  E.,  1895  (natire  name  of  pueblo).  Hafihuide. — 
(iatnchet,  Isleta  MS.  rocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1S86  (pi. 
Nafihun:  Isleta  name  of  the  people).  Napeya. — 
Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  115, 1871  (corrup- 
tion of  Na-fl-ap).  ITa'pfe'ta,—  Hodge,  field  notes, 

B.  A.  E..  1899  (from  nd  '  hill.'  v/d'na  '  cloud,*  re- 
ferring to  the  wind-blown  sand-dunes  in  the  vi- 
cinity: Taos  name).  Naphiat  — Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (also  Nafiat;  Isleta  name). 
Na  pi-ap.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Bull.,  1, 18, 

1883  (native  name).  Xa-pi-hah. — Jourenceau  in 
Cath.  Pion  ,  I,  no.  9,  13,  1906.  Ka-ai-ap.— Bande- 
lier, Gilded  Man,  149,  1893.  N.  8.  da  lot  Dolores 
de  Sandia.—  Alencaster  (1806)  quoted  in  Prince, 
Hist.  N.  Mex.,  37,  1883  (mission  name).  Nuestra 
Senora  de  los  Dolores  de  Sandia.— Ward  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1867,  213,  1868  (mission  name).  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrow  and  Saint  Anthony  of  Sandia.—  Meline,  Two 
Thousand  Miles,  218,  1867.  Our  Lady  of  8orrows 
and  Saint  Anthony  of  Sandia.— Prince,  Hist. 
N.  Mex.,  38,  1883  Payiipki.— Fewkes  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  vi. 397, 1894  (Hopi name).  Bandea.—  Meri- 
wether (1856)  in  II.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  37,  34th  Cong., 
3d  sess.,  146,  1857.  Sandia.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg. 
784,  17S6.  8aa  Diaa.— Malte-Brun,  Geog.,  v,  828, 
18-26.  Bandilla.— Arny  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1871,  382, 
1872.  San  Francisco  de  Sandia. — Bcnavides,  Me- 
morial. 20,  1630.  8audia.— Darts,  El  Gringo,  428. 
1857  (misprint).  BDiaz.—  Muhlenpfordt  quoted 
by  Buschmann,  Neu-Mexlco,  272,  1858.  8  Dies.— 
Pike,  Exped.,  8d  map,  1810.  Sendia.— D'Anville, 
Map  Amer.  Sept.,  1746.  St  Dies.— Pike,  Exped., 
app.,  pt.  iii.  222, 1810.  Bundia.-Calhoun(1840)  in 
Cal.  Mess,  and  Corresp.,  206.  1850.  Waahrotsi.— 
Hodge,  held  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  ('dusty':  La- 
guna  name).  Wa'shutae.— Gatschct,  Lagunn  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,1879  (Laguna  name).  Wash- 
o'tai.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1896  (Acoma 
name).   We'-suala-kuin.— F.  H.  Cushlng,  inf'n. 

1884  ('foot  village',  referring  to  the  large  feet  of 
the  Inhabitants!?] :  Zufii  name;  »-W).  Zandia.- 
Zarate-Salmeron  (ca.  1629)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Nat.  Races.  I,  600,  1882. 

San  Diego  (Saint  James).  The  first  mis- 
sion established  within  the  present  state 
of  California.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1767,  the  Spanish  authorities 
determined  to  found  a  number  of  military 
and  missionary  establishments  in  Califor- 


nia. The  mission  work  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Franciscans,  and  Father 
Jum'pero  Serra,  who  was  already  presi- 
dent of  the  missions  of  Lower  California, 
took  charge.  Two  vessels  and  two  land 
expeditions  were  dispatched  northward 
from  the  settlements  in  Lower  California, 
and  reached  the  harbor  of  San  Diego, 
named  and  described  in  1602  by  Vizcaino, 
in  the  early  summer  of  1769.  Serra 
arrived  with  the  last  land  division  on 
July  1,  and  on  July  16  he  formally 
founded  the  mission,  dedicating  it  to  San 
Diego  de  A  leal  a.  The  place  chosen  was 
at  the  present  Old  Town,  on  a  hill  near 
the  bay,  at  or  near  the  native  village  of 
Cosoy.  The  natives  were  by  no  means 
timid;  indeed  they  soon  became  so  bold  in 
their  thievish  operations  that  they  made  a 
concerted  attempt  to  plunder  the  settle- 
ment. In  the  conflict  which  followed, 
Aug.  15,  1769,  one  Spaniard  and  a  num- 
ber of  Indians  were  killed.  After  this  a 
stockade  was  built  around  the  mission, 
and  the  natives  became  more  respectful. 
The  missionary  work  was  at  first  without 
success,  and  it  was  a  year  or  more  before 
the  first  neophyte  was  enrolled,  while 
for  several  years  the  work  progressed  but 
slowly.  During  the  first  few  years  the 
mission  also  suffered  much  from  lack  of 
supplies,  and  at  one  time  was  on  the 
point  of  being  abandoned-  when  the  sup- 
plies arrived.  Owing  to  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  local  conditions  the  crops  of  the 
first  two  or  three  years  were  not  success- 
ful. In  1774  the  mission  was  moved  n.  k. 
up  the  valley  about  6  m.  to  a  place  called 
by  the  natives  Xipaguav,  while  the  old 
site  at  Cosoy  became  the  presidio.  At 
the  new  locality  various  buildings  were 
erected,  including  a  wooden  church,  18X 
57  ft,  with  roof  of  tules.  At  the  end  of 
this  year  there  were  97  neophytes;  the 
crops  had  been  fairly  successful' and  the 
livestock  were  increasing.  During  the 
summer  of  1775  the  prospects  seemed 
bright:  on  one  day  60  new  converts  were 
baptized;  but  a  little  later,  on  the  night 
of  Nov.  4,  1775,  the  mission  was  attacked 
by  nearly  800  Indians.  The  total  num- 
ber of  persons  at  the  mission  was  only 
11 — 4  soldiers,  the  two  priests,  and  5 
others,  two  of  whom  were  boys.  Father 
Jayme  and  two  of  the  men  were  killed, 
and  most  of  the  buildings  burned.  This 
uprising  seems  to  have  been  due  largely 
to  two  of  the  recently  baptized  neophytes, 
who  incited  the  neighboring  rancherias 
to  make  the  attack.  For  several  years 
after  there  were  reports  of  intendea  hos- 
tilities, but  aside  from  an  expedition  sent 
against  the  hostile  Indians  of  Pam6  in 
1778,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  open 
conflict.  Meanwhile  the  mission  build- 
ing had  been  rebuilt  and  the  number  of 
neophytes  increased  rapidly.    In  1783 
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there  were  740;  in  1790,  856;  and  in  1800, 
1,523,  the  mission  at  that  time  being  the 
most  populous  in  California.  In  1797 
there  were  554  baptisms,  the  second 
largest  number  recorded  for  a  single  year 
at  any  California  mission.  Fages  re- 
ported in  1787  that  on  account  of  the 
sterility  of  the  soil  not  more  than  half 
the  neophytes  lived  at  the  mission,  and 
indeed  it  seems  that  the  converts  lived 
more  independently  than  at  the  other 
missions,  occupying  to  a  large  extent 
their  own  rancherias.  About  the  year 
1800  extensive  irrigation  works  were  be- 
gun, including  a  large  dam,  still  in  exist- 
ence, which  was  constructed  about  8)  m. 
above  the  mission,  though  this  may  not 
have  been  finished  before  1817  or  even 
later.  A  new  church  was  built  and  dedi- 
cated Nov.  12,  1813.  During  the  decade 
ending  with  1820thedeath  rate  among  the 
neophytes  was  77  per  cent  of  baptisms  and 
35  per  cent  of  population.  The  greatest 
number  of  neophytes,  1,829,  was  reached 
.  in  1824,  while  by  1830,  the  number  had 
decreased  to  about  the  same  as  in  1820. 
During  this  decade  the  mission  attained 
its  greatest  prosperity  and  had  several 
ranches  and  cattle  stations  in  the  neigh- 
boring valleys.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant was  at  Santa  Isabel,  where  a  chapel 
was  built  in  1822  for  the  450  neophytes 
of  that  place.  From  the  time  of  its 
founding  to  its  secularization  in  1834, 
when  statistics  ceased,  the  total  number 
of  Indians  baptized  numbered  6,036,  of 
whom  2,685  were  children.  As  the  neo- 
phytes here  had  never  been  so  closely 
attached  to  the  mission  as  elsewhere,  the 
change  due  to  secularization  was  not 
great,  the  decay  of  the  mission  having 
begun  adecade  before.  The  opportunity 
was  given  the  Indians  in  1833  to  become 
independent  of  the  mission  and  take  up 
lands  for  themselves,  but  very  few  ac- 
cepted the  offer.  In  Nov.  1834,  the  na- 
tive pueblo  of  San  Pascual  was  reported 
to  contain  34  families.  In  1840  there 
were  still  about  800  ex-neophytes  nomi- 
nally under  the  control  of  mission  au- 
thorities, though  but  50  at  the  mission 
proper.  The  mission  building  and  or- 
chards still  remained  in  charge  of  the 
padres  till  about  1846,  when  thev  were 
sold  by  Governor  Pico.  In  1852  the"  build- 
ings were  used  as  barracks  by  United 
States  troops.  Of  the  old  adobe  church 
but  little  now  remains  excepting  the 
facade  and  some  crumbling  walls,  but 
steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Landmarks 
Club  of  California  to  prevent  further  de- 
cay. The  Indians  in  the  neighborhood 
of  San  Diago,  from  whom  the  mission 
drew  most  of  its  neophytes,  belong  to 
the  Yuman  linguistic  stock,  and  have 
been  given  the  collective  name  Dieguefios 
(q.  v.).  (a.  b.  l.  ) 


San  Diego.  A  Cora  pueblo  and  former- 
ly  a  visita  of  the  mission  of  Santa  F£. ;  sit- 
uated on  the  w.  bank  of  Rio  San  Pedro, 
lat.  22°  W,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  12  m.  s.  of 
Rosa  Morada. 

S.  Diego. -Oroatco  y  Berra,  Goog..  280, 1864. 

San  Diego  del  Bio  (Saint  James  of  the 
River).  A  former  Tepehuane  pueblo  in 
Durango,  Mexico,  and  the  seat  of  a  Span- 
ish mission. 

S.  Diego  del  Rio.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  319, 1864. 

San  Dieguito  (Little  Saint  James).  A 
Diegueflo  settlement,  established  after  the 
secularization  act  of  1834,  about  halfway 
between  San  Diego  and  San  Luis  Rey 
missions,  s.  Cal. 

San  Dieguito.— Arguello  (1856)  In  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
76,  34th  Cong.,  3(1  sess.,  117,  1857.  San  Dieguito.— 
Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch.  an<l  Etb., 
IV,  146,  1907.  Sinyaupichkara— Ibid.  149  (native 
name).  Dnov.— Ibid.  (Luiaefioname). 

San  Dionysio  (Saint  Dennis).  A  former 
Yuma  rancheria  on  the  n.  bank  of  Gila 
r.,  near  its  mouth,  in  Arizona,  visited  and 
so  named  by  Father  Kino  in  1700.  It 
was  directly  across  the  Colorado  from 
Concepcion  mission,  the  site  of  the  sub- 
sequent Ft  Yuma,  See  Coues,  Garces 
Diary,  1900. 

Fauna' ■  rancheria. — Aura  (1774)  in  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  389,  1889  (named  from  tbe  Yuma 
chief).  San  Dionytio. — Venegaa,  Hist.  Cal.,  1, 301, 
1759.  6.  Dionuio— Anza  (1774)  cited  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mcx.,  889,  1889.  S.  Dionyaio.— Ve- 
negas,  Hist.  Cal.,  I,  map.  1759.  8.  Dionysius.— 
Kino,  map  (1702),  in  Stocklein,  Neue  Welt-Bott, 
74, 1726.  8.  Doonviio. — Kino,  map  (1701)  in  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  360.  1889  (misprint). 

Sand  Painting.    See  Dry  Painting. 

Sand  Fapago.  A  term  formerly  locally 
applied  to  the  Indians  around  Sonoita, 
called  by  the  Spaniards  Papagos  Arena- 
nos,  from  their  frequenting,  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  the  wild  wastes  which 
stretch  away  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  California,  feeding  principally  on  fish, 
jaivas,  and  a  singular  root  whic  h  is  found 
in  the  sand  drifts.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Dec.  28,  1860. 

Sand  Town.  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town  on  the  right  bank  of  Chattahoochee 
r.,  at  the  mouth  of  Sweetwater  cr. ,  Doug- 
las co.,  Ga.  The  land  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  bv  treaty  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  Jan.  24, 1826.— Roy ce  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  pt.  2,  714,  and  Ga.  map,  1899. 
See  Uktahasasu 

Sand  Town.  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town  on  Chattahoochee  r.  near  the  pres- 
ent Sand  Town,  Campbell  co.,  Ga,— 
Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ga.  map, 
189!». 

Sandusky  ( H  uron :  Otsaando&ti,  'cool  wa- 
ter'). Two  Wyandot  villages  formerly 
inOhio;  the  one,  sometimes  called  Lower 
Sandusky,  was  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Sandusky,  Erie  co.,  and  was  settled 
in  1751  by  a  partv  of  Hurons  from  near 
Detroit  The  other  village,  commonlv 
known  as  Upper  Sandusky,  was  near  the 
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present  town  of  that  name,  in  Wvandot  co. 

Oitandouaket.— Doc.  of  1748  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  HUt., 
X,  151,  1868.  Bandeaque.—  Boteberbert  (1747)  In 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  llist.x.  84,  1868.  Sandoake.— Doe. 
of  1717.  ibid.,  114.  8andoaket.— Doc  of  1748,  ibid.. 
138.  Saadoalti.— Crepv  Map.  ca.  1756.  Sandotky  — 
John«on (1763)  in  N.Y.  Doc.Col.  Hist.,  vn,  683. 18>6 
(thefort) .  8andouaki.— Horn  aim  Heirs'  map,  1766. 
Sandouaky— Johnson  (1768)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  vil.  626.  1856  (the  fort).  Sanduakee.— 
La  Caliwonicro  (1748),  ibid.,  x.  182,  1868.  Ban- 
duaki  — Watts  (1763)  in  Mam.  Hist.  8oe.  Coll.,  4th 
s.,  IX,  483, 1871.  Sanduakiani.— Clark  (1782)  in  But- 
tertleld,  Washington-Irvine  Coir.,  402,  1882.  8an- 
duaky.— Johnson  (1768)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
vti.  633,  1856.  8»  'd'oaquet.— French  Rep.  (1761 ) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll..  4th  s.,  IX.  428,  1871. 
8t.Doualrie.— Writer  of  1782  in  Butterfleld,  Wash- 
ington Irvine  Corr.,375, 1882.    St.  Dusky. — Ibid. 

Sandy  Hill.  A  band,  probably  Missi- 
sauga,  living  e.  of  Georgian  bav,  Ont — 
Hind,  Lab.  Penin.,  n,  170,  1863. 

8an  Emidio.  A  Chumashan  division, 
named  after  the  land  grant  and  present 
Raneho  Emidio,  formerly  occupying  "the 
country  from  Buena  Vista  and  Carisos 
lakes  and  Kern  r.  to  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  Coast  range,"  Cal.  By  treaty  of  June 
10,  1851,  these  tribes,  which  had  been 
greatly  reduced  by  smallpox  and  by  con- 
flict with  Spaniards  and  neighboring  In- 
dians, reserved  a  tract  between  Tejon 
pass  and  Kern  r.,  and  ceded  the  remain- 
der of  their  lands  to  the  United  States. 
The  treaty,  however,  was  made  inopera- 
tive through  its  rejection  by  the  Senate. 

Ban  Imiri.— Royce  in  lHih  Rep.-B.  A.  E.,  782.  1899. 
Ban  Imirio— Ibid..  788.    San  Juris.— Barbour  In 

8cn.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  Ipac.  MM.,  256, 1853. 

Sanetch.    A  Salish  trihe  speaking  the 

Songish  dialect  and  living  on  Saanich 

peninsula  and  the  neighl>oring  ids.,  s.  w. 

Vancouver  id.     According  to  Wilson 

(Jour.  Kthnol.  Soc. Ix>nd., 2H8, 1866), thev 

numU'red  about  600  in  1858;  in  1909  the 

population  was  249.   There  are  5  bands: 

Mavne  Island,   Panquechin,  Tsawout, 

Tsatflip,  and  Tsehump.  The  Saturna  Is- 

laml  Indians  also  belong  to  the  Sanetch. 
ItU  a-nich.— Kain».  Wand,  in  N.  A..  239.  1859. 
Iianiaka- Shea.  Cath.  Miss..  475. 18r>5.  Nanitch.— 
Wilkes.  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped..  iv,  483,  1846. 
8aanitch.— Mayne.  Brit.  Col.,  165,  1861.  8amt»h  — 
Tolmlc  and  Dawson.  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  120b, 
1884,  8anetch.— Crunt  in  Jour.  Rnv.  Geog.  8oc., 
293. 1857.  Sanich  — Can.  Ind.  Aft*.  Rop,  map,  1891. 
Sqta'nitc.— Boas,  MS..  B.  A.  E..  1887. 

8an  Felipe  (Saint  Philip).  A  Keresan 
puehluon  the  w.  bank  of  the  RioGrande, 
al'Nait  12  m.  above  Bernalillo,  n.  central 
New  Mexico.  Before  the  advent  of  the 
Spaniards  into  New  Mexico  in  the  16th 
century,  the  ancestors  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  pueblo  and  of  Cochiti  formed  a 
single  tribe  occupying  successively  a 
numl>er  of  pueblos,  the  last  of  which  was 
Kuapa.  Owing  to  the  aggressiveness  of 
the  Tewa,  whose  territory  formed  their 
northern  boundary,  these  people  were 
forced  to  separate  into  two  ai visions, 
one.  the  Cochiti,  retiring  to  the  Potrero 
Virjo,  the  other  branch  going  farther 
down  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  site  of  the 
present  Mexican  settlement  of  Cubero, 


just  w.  of  that  stream,  where  they  built 
the  pueblo  of  Katishtya.  Subsequently, 
however,  this  village  was  abandoned  and 
a  new  one,  bearing  the  same  name,  was 
constructed  at  the  foot  of  the  mesa  of 
Tamita.  Here  the  San  Felipe  lived  when 
Coronado  visited  New  Mexico  in  1540. 
In  1591  Castafio  de  Sosa  visited  the 
pueblo  and  probably  gave  it  the  saint 
name  by  which  it  is  now  commonly 
known;  and  in  1598  Ofiatc  also  visited  it, 
a  document  bearing  on  his  expedition 
applying  the  name  "Castixes  (Ka- 
tisntva)  collectively  to  the  pueblos  of 
San  Felipe  and  "Comitre."  This,  how- 
ever, is  doubtless  an  error  in  copying, 
the  latter  name  being  apparently  a  mis- 
print or  corruption  of  Tamita,  the  name 
of  the  mesa  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
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pueblo  of  San  Felipe  stood.  It  became 
the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  early  in  the 
17th  centurv,  and  its  first  church  was 
erected  by  Frav  Cristobal  de  Quiftones, 
who  died  at  the  pueblo  in  1607  or  1609, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  ho  had 
founded.  San  Felipe  was  also  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Father  Custodian  in  1630, 
but  not  as  a  permanent  seat.  The  San 
Felipe  Indians  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Pueblo  revolt  of  1680,  and  as  there  was 
then  no  resident  priest  at  their  pueblo, 
they  aided  in  killing  the  missionaries  of 
Cochiti,  Santo  Domingo,  and  San  Felipe 
(the  latter  residing  at  the  monastery  of 
Santo  Domingo),  as  well  as  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Spanish  colonists  in  the 
neighboring  haciendas  and  of  some  of  the 
members  of  their  own  tribe  who  re- 
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mained  faithful  to  the  Spaniards.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1681  the  pueblo  was  de- 
serted by  its  inhabitants,  who  fled  with 
the  Cochiteftos  and  others  to  Potrero 
Viejo,  but  returned  in  1683  ("see  Cochiti). 
Between  the  latter  date  and  1692,  when 
Vargas  made  his  appearance  in  New 
Mexico,  they  again  retreated  with  the 
other  tribes  to  the  Potrero,  but  the  San 
Felipes  were  induced  by  the  Spaniards  to 
return.  When  Vargas  appeared  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  found  the  San  Felipe 
Indians  in  a  new  pueblo  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  summit  of  the  long  Black 
mesa  (Pu'nyi  Chatya)w.  of  the  present 
village,  which  had  been  built  subsequent 
to  1683.  Here  a  church  was  erected  in 
1694,  the  walls  of  which  are  still  partly 
standing.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century,  when  there  was  no  further 
necessity  of  a  defensive  site,  the  tribe  left 
its  mesa  settlement  and  erected  at  its  base 
the  San  Felipe  of  the  present  time — the 
fourth  pueblo  that  has  borne  the  abo- 
riginal name  Katishtya.  No  remains  of 
the  old  village  near  the  mesa  of  Tamita 
are  traceable.  San  Felipe  was  made  a 
visita  of  Santo  Domingo  in  1782.  Popu- 
lation, 554  in  1890,  475  in  191)5,  and  514 
in  1910. 

Following  are  the  San  Felipe  clans, 
those  marked  *  being  quite  extinct,  and 
those  marked  f  having  only  one  or  two 
survivors  in  1895:  Yaka  (Corn),  Dyami 
(Eagle),  Kuuts  (Antelope),  Haami  (To- 
bacco), Oshach  (Sun),  Tanyi  (Calabash), 
Hakanyi  (Fire),  Tsina  (Turkey),  Huuka 
(Dove),  Showati (Parrot),  Peruka(Frogor 
Toad),  Waiushr  (Duck),  Tsits  (Water), 
Sii)  Ant),  flsi  (a  red  and  white  flower), 
Shrotsona  (Coyote),  *Tawash  (Moon), 
tMiitsr  (Hummingbird),  tSisika  (Swal- 
low), Yascha  (Coral  bead),  Hapanyi 
(Oak),  Kohai  (Bear),  *Dyani  (Deer), 
*Ishto  (Arrow),  *Mina  (Salt),  *Haatau 
(Earth),  *Shuwimi  (Turquoise),  Soshka 
(Roadrunner),  *Schilra  (Crow),  Mokaich 
(Mountain-lion). 

Consult  Bandelierin  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
in,  126,  1890;  iv,  187  et  seq.,  1892.  See 
Krremn  MimUy,  Pueblos.  (p.  w.  h.) 
Caehiehi  — *  mate  (1698)  In  Doc.  Indd..  xvi,  102. 
1*71  (probablyidentleal).  Caatixee  —  Ofinte  (IMS), 
ibid.,  114  (corruption  of  Katittya:  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  189, 1892).  Oatriti  —  Bande- 
lier In  Arch.  Inst.  Bull.,  i,  18,1883  (from  an 
rly  source),  Kacht'ya.— Hodge,  field  notes*,  B. 
£.,  1M96  (Laguna  name).  Ka-lia-cha.  -simp- 
n  in  Rep.  Sec.  War,  143,  note  I860  (given  as 
proper  name;  misprint?).  Kaliatcha.— Loew  in 
Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vii,  418. 1879  (old  name;  mid- 
print?  ).  Katihcha.-Voth, Trad.  Hopl .  1 1 . 1906 ( Hopi 
name;.  Ka  Othtya.— Bandelier  in  7th  Internal. 
Cong.  Amer.,  VII.  451,  1890  (aboriginal  name). 
Kat  ieh  tya  —  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  m, 
126.1890.   Kat-iat  ya.-Ibid..  IV,  189,  1892.  Ka-ti- 


[  quoted  by  Bandelierin  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  vi, 
189,  1892.  Ban  Felipe  de  Korea.— MUhlenpfordt, 
Mejico,  11.533, 1844.   Ban  Felipe  de  ftueree.— Kem 

in  Schoolcraft,  lud.  Tribes,  iv,  85,  1864. 


.,18*6  (Isleta  name,  probably  'dee 


ter'). 

tVaah  tr«-tye.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Bull.,!,  18, 
1883  (proper  name).   Baa  Felepe.— Davis.  Span. 
N.  Mex.,  map,  1809.   Baa  Felipe.— Doc.  of 

3456°— Bull.  30,  pt  2-07  28 


Pelipo  — Kingsley,  Siaud.  Nat.  Hist.,  vt,  183, 1883. 
Ban  Felippe.— Gallcgas  (1844)  in  Emory,  Recon., 
478,1848.  Ban  Fellipe— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  IV,  193,  1892  (misprint).  Ban  Filipe*.— 
Hughes,  Doniphan's  Exped.,  96,  18t8.  Ban 
Phelipe  —  Villa  Sefior.  Theatro  Am.,  n,  420,  1748. 
Ban  Pnelippe. — Falconer  in  Jour.  Roy.  Gcog.  Soc. 
Lond.,  xiu,  217,  1843.  San  Philippe.— Johnston 
(1846)  in  Emory.  Kecon.,667, 1848.  dan  Phillippe.— 


Abert,  ibid.,  461.   8ant  Phelipe.— OAate  (1598)  in 

SantPhilepe.— Ofiate 
nsquoieo  ny  Hunrteiler  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv, 
t.  2,  97,  1892.  8.  Felip.— D'Anville.  Man  N.  A., 
lolton'sed.,  1762.  B.  Felipe.— D'Anville,  Map  Am. 
Sept.,  1746.  8.  Felipe  de  Cuerea  —  Humboldt,  Atlas 
Nouv.  Espagne.  carte  1, 1811.  8.  Felipe  de  Caere*.— 
Humboldt  quoted  by  Simpson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1*69, 334, 1871.  8n  Phelipe.— Doc.  of  1693  quoted  by 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  190,  1892. 
Si  Philip  de  querea.— Pi ke.  ExtH'd.,3d  map,  1810.  8. 
Phelipe  — Rivera.  Diarlo,  leg.  784, 1736.  St.  Philip.— 
Pike,  Travels,  273,  1811.  St.  Philippe.— Abert  in 
Emory.  Recon.,  462,  1848.  St.  Philips.— Pike,  Ex- 
ped., app.,  pt.  in,  13,  1810.  8t.  Phillipe.— Abert  in 
Emory  .Recon.,  469, 1848.  8t.  Phillippe.-Ibid.,461. 
To  Hachele.—  Curtis,  Am.  Ind„  I,  138,  1907  (  pull 
up  water':  Navaho  name).  We  thlu-ellakwin.— 
Cushing  in  The  MilNtone,  IX,  151, Sept.  1884  (Zufii 
name  of  "Old  San  Felipe").  Wi'-lF-gi.-Hodfre. 
field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Pecos  name).  Wi'-li- 
gii'.-Ibid.  (Jemeaname). 

San  Felipe.  A  former  Dieguefio  ranche- 
ria  about  70  m.  n.  e.  of  San  Diego,  s. 
Cal.  As  the  Indians  failed  to  prove  title, 
the  land  was  confirmed  to  white  settlers 
by  court  decision,  and  in  1903,  under  act 
of  Congress  of  May  27,  1902,  the  40  occu- 
pants of  San  Felipe  were  removed  to  a 
new  reservation  at  Pala.  See  Melejo. 
Puerta  San  Felipe.— Jackson  and  Kinney.  Rep. 
Mission  Inds.,  24.  1883.  San  Feilpe.— Kelsey.  Re- 
port, 29,  1906  (misprinn.  Ban  Felipe.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Funner.  June  12,  1863. 


Felipe.  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Piro,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  probably  near 
the  present  San  Marcial,  Socorro  co.,  N. 
Mex.  Mentioned  onlv  in  a  document 
of  1582-83  (Doc.  IneVl.,'  xv,83,  90,  1871). 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Keresan 
pueblo  of  the  same  name  farther  n.  See 
QucUacu. 

Bant  Felipe.— 16th  cent,  doc.,  op.  clt. 

Ban  Felipe.  A  former  Sobaipuri  ranche- 
ria  at  the  Junction  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Gila 
rs.,8.  Arizona;  first  visited  by  Father  Kino 
and  doubtless  so  named  by  him.  Not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  San  Felipe  (nee 
Terrenate)  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
Santa  Cruz. 

Ban  Felipe.— Kino,  map  (1701),  in  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Slex.,  360.  1889.  San  Philippi. -Cooke  in 
Emory.  Recon..  559,  18»K.  B.  Philip  — Kino,  map 
(1702),  in  Slocklein.  Neue  Welt-Bott,  74,  1726. 

8an  Felipe.  A  former  small  pueblo  of 
the  Opata  on  the  Rio  Sonora,  Sonora, 
Mexico.  The  settlement  is  now  civilized, 
but  it  still  retains  some  pure  Opata. — 
Hrdlicka  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  72,  1904. 

San  Felipe.  A  mission  village,  proba- 
bly on  the  lower  Georgia  coast,  which 
was  among  those  revolting  against  the 
Sjjaniards  in  1687.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  287, 
1723. 
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San  Felix  de  Valois.  Mentioned  in  the 
18th  century  as  the  first  rancheria  of  the 
Quiquima  (Quigyuroa),  traveling  south- 
ward; apparently  situated  on  the  e.  bank 
of  the  Rio  Colorado,  between  its  mouth 
and  the  junction  of  the  Gila,  probably 
about  the  present  Arizona-Sonora  boun- 
dary.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  497, 
1884;  Coues,  Garces  Diarv,  177,  1900. 

San  Fernando  (Saint  Ferdinand).  A 
Franciscan  mission,  founded  Sept.  8, 
1797,  in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.  The  site 
chosen  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  a 
native  rancheria  called  Pasecgna,  but  the 
place  had  already  been  occupied  as  a  pri- 
vate ranch,  with  a  house  which  the  mis- 
sionaries appropriated  for  their  dwelling. 
Bancroft  says  that  the  name  of  the  site 
was  Achois  Comihavit  .  The  new  mission 
was  dedicated  by  Father  Lasuen  to  San 
Fernando,  Key  de  Espafla,  the  ceremonies 
being  witnessed  by  a  large  gathering  of  na- 
tives. On  the  first  day  10  children  were 
baptized.  By  the  close  of  the  year  there 
were  55  neophytes,  and  310  in  1800.  In 
1806  an  adobe  church  with  tiled  roof  was 
consecrated.  The  number  of  neophytes 
reached  955  in  1810,  while  the  death-rate 
was  lower  than  at  most  of  the  missions. 
The  mission  seems  to  have  been  some- 
what cramped  for  lands,  at  least  numerous 
protests  were  made  against  the  granting 
of  neighboring  ranches  to  private  individ- 
uals. Nevertheless  the  mission  was  pros- 
perous, the  average  crop  for  the  decade 
ending  1810  being  5,220  bushels.  The 
greatest  number  of  neophytes,  1,080,  was 
reached  in  1819.  After  this  there  was  a 
decided  decline  in  both  population  ami 
rity.  In  1834  the  natives  num- 
792.  Up  to  this  time  there  had 
been  baptized  2,784  Indians,  of  whom 
1,367  were  children.  The  effect  of  secu- 
larization was  not  so  disastrous  here  as  at 
most  of  the  missions,  the  administrators 
in  charge  giving  general  satisfaction,  so 
that  in  1840  there  wen?  still  400  Indians  in 
the  ex-mission  community.  In  1843  San 
Fernando  was  returned  to  the  control  of 
the  padres,  but  in  1845  was  leased  to  pri- 
vate individuals,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  sold  by  Gov.  Pico  for  $1,120.  The 
last  resident  minister  left  in  1847.  The 
old  mission  church  was  built  of  adobe 
and  is  now  in  ruins,  though  the  walls  are 
still  standing;  the  monastery  has  been 
repaired  bv  the  Landmarks  Club  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  Indians  in  the  ncighl>or- 
hood  of  San  Fernando  Isjlong  to  the  Sho- 
shonean  linguistic  stock  and  have  been 
included  under  the  name  Gabrielefios 
(q.  v. ),  though  more  distant  tribes  to  the 
N.  k.  doubtless  furnished  many  neophytes. 
The  following  villages  are  recorded  as 
having  existed  in  the  neighborhood  of 
San  Fernando:    Kowanga,  Mapipinga, 


Okowvinjha,  Pascegna,  Quapa,  Saway- 
yauga,  Tacuenga,  TUyunga.   (a.  b.  l.) 

8an  Fernando.  A  former  Pima  ranch- 
eria, 9  leagues  e.  of  the  ruins  of  Casa 
Grande,  near  Rio  Gila,  s.  Arizona;  visited 
and  so  named  by  Father  Kino  about 
1697.— Bernal  (1697)  in  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  356,  1889. 

San  Fernando  Vellicata.  A  Franciscan 
mission  founded  in  1769  by  Padre  Junf- 
pero  Serra  in  the  n.  w.  interior  part  of 
Lower  California,  lat.  30°  (Browne,  Pac. 
Slope,  app.,  50,  1869;  Shea,  Cath.  Miss., 
91,  1855).  Vellicata  is  probablv  iden- 
tical with  Guirieata  (see  ,St/n  Jt/an  de 
Dion).  Its  inhabitants  are  described  as 
peaceful,  and,  judging  from  the  locality, 
were  Cochimi. 

Ban  Fernando  Villacata.—  Taylor  In  Cal.  Fanner, 
Jan.  24,  1862.  San  Fernando  Villacatta.—  Browne, 
op.  cit.    St.  Ferdinand. — Shea,  op.  cit. 

8an  Francisco  (Saint  Francis).  A  Cora 
pueblo  and  formerly  a  visita  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Jesus  Marfa;  situated  on  the  up- 
per waters  of  the  Rio  Jesus  Marfa,  in  the 
n.  part  of  the  territory  of  Tepic,  Mexico. 
See  Orozco  y  Berra,"  Geog.,  280,  1864; 
Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  I,  508;  II, 
map,  1902. 

San  Francisco.  A  rancheria  near  the 
presidio  of  La  Bahi'a  and  the  mission  of 
Espfritu  Santo  de  Zuftiga,  on  the  lower 
Rio  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  1785,  at  which 
date  it  had  17  inhabitants.  These  In- 
dians were  probably  of  Karankawan 
affinitv.  See  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States, 
i,  659,  1886. 

San  Francisco.  A  mission  station  on 
the  lower  Rio  Grande,  between  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  and  San  Lorenzo,  in  1680  (Oter- 
min  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  182,  1889).  It  probably  pertained 
to  the  Tigua  or  the  Piro,  or  to  both. 

Ban  Francisco  Ati  (A-ti/).  A  Pima  vil- 
lage, visited  by  Kino  and  Mange  in  1698; 
situated  w.  of  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  in  s.  Ari- 
zona. It  was  the  seat  of  a  mission  estab- 
lished in  1756  by  Father  Pfefferkorn, 
according  to  Och  ( Nachrichten,  i,  71, 
1809).  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Papago  settlement  of  Ati  (q.  v.)  farther 
s.,  on  the  Rio  Altar,  in  Sonora. 

Ati. — Arricivita  (1771)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  3*7,  18S9.  Atiaon— Anza  and  Font 
(1780K  ibid.,  3&Z  (doubtless  Identical;  i.  c.,  the 
"sprtnR"  (aon  or  zoni)  of  Ati).  8an  Francisco 
Ati.— Manure  (169s)  in  Doc.  Hist  Mex.,  4th  I, 
SIN,  l  -■">»>.  S  Francisco.— Kino,  map  (1701),  in  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 860. 18S9.  S.  Franoiacui  — 
Kino,  mup  (1702),  in  Stikklein,  Neue  Welt-Bott, 
74,  1726. 

San  Francisco  Borja.  A  mission  estal>- 
lished  among  the  Cochimi  bv  Padre  Win- 
cenlao  Link  in  1762;  situated  in  lat.  29°, 
near  the  k.  coast  of  Lower  California.  It 
wan  apparently  only  a  visita  of  San  Ignacio 
(lat.  28°)  in  1*745,  Venegas  mentioning  it 
as  such  in  1759. 
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San  Borja.— Venegafl,  Hist.  Cal..  It,  198, 1759.  San 
Francisco  Borja.—  Taylor  in  Browne,  Res.  Pac. 
Slope,  app.,  60.  1869.  8.  Borgia.— Clavigero,  8toria 
delta  Cal.,  II,  116, 1789.  8.  Francesco  Borgia.— Tay- 
lor, op.  Cit. 

San  Francisco  de  la  Espada.  A  Francis- 
can mission,  founded  Mar.  5,  1731,  on 
the  abandonment  of  San  Francisco  de  los 
Neches  (see  San  Francisco  de  los  Tejas), 
about  9  m.  below  San  Antonio,  Texas,  on 
the  w.  bank  of  San  Antonio  r.  Its  ruins 
are  now  known  at  San  Antonio  as  "fourth 
mission."  It  was  at  this  mission  that  Fr. 
Bartolome'  Garcfa  wrote  his  famous  Man- 
ual (1760),  which  preserves  for  us  theCoa- 
huiltecan  language.  There  were  brought 
from  the  Frio  and  Nueces  rs.  (Espinosa 
conveys  a  wrong  impression  when  he 
says  they  were  "insight")  to  this  and 
the  neighbor  missions  three  docile  native 
tribes,  unused  to  agriculture,  the  Paeao, 
Pajalat,  and  Pitalac,  which  together  were 
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said  to  numberabout  1 ,000  persons.  This 
mission  was  founded  with  the  Pacao  tribe, 
its  chief  being  made  "governor"  of  the 
pueblo,  called  Pueblo  de  Acufia  (Testi- 
monio  de  Asiento  de  Misiones,  Gen.  Land 
Office,  Texas,  Span.  Archives,  xl,  folios 
13,  21-22) .  Since  most  of  the  records  for 
this  mission  havedisappeared,  our  knowl- 
edge of  its  tribal  history  is  fragmentary. 
In  June  1737  there  were  137  neophytes, 
mainly  Paeaos  and  Arcahomos  (appar- 
ently those  better  known  as  Tacames), 
80  of  th  em  having  been  baptized.  These 
two  tribes  seem  to  have  been  for  some 
time  the  chief  ones  there.  On  June 
7  of  that  year  all  deserted,  the  mission- 
aries charging  the  flight  to  fear  of  the 
Apache,  while  Indians  and  soldiers  said 
the  cause  was  bad  treatment.  By  Nov. 
22  only  7  had  returned,  in  spite  of  the 


fact  that  three  efforts  had  been  made  to 
reclaim  them.  In  January  a  fourth  em- 
bassy sent  for  them  brought  back  108 
more  (Lamar  Papers,  Span.  MS.  no.  33; 
Expediente  sobre  la  campafia,  Archivo 
Gen.,  Prov.  Intern.,  xxxu;  Testimony, 
Aug.  5,  1737,  Archivo  Gen.,  Misiones, 
xxi,  MS.).  In  June  1738  the  mission 
still  had  a  Pacao  "governor"  (Archivo 
Gen.,  Yndiferente  de  Guerra,  1736-37, 
folio  93;  this  volume  has  recently  been 
transferred  to  Secci6n  de  Historia).  This 
year  the  Apache  made  a  raid  on  the 
neophytes  while  they  were  gathering 
fruit  in  the  neighlx>rhood,  near  the  Me- 
dina, killed  a  number,  and  took  others 
captive  (Expediente  sobre  la  campafia, 
6).  By  Feb.  20,  1740,  there  had  been 
233  baptisms  at  the  mission,  and  at  that 
time,  which  was  immediately  after  an 
epidemic,  there  were  120  neophytes  re- 
maining ( Descripci6n,  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Espafia,  xxvm,  203,  MS.).  Between  1740 
and  1762  the  success  of  the  mission  was 
considerable,  for  by  Mar.  6  of  the  latter 
year  the  number  of  persons  baptized  had 
reached  815.  Of  these  513  had  l>een 
buried  at  the  mission.  These  figures  are 
a  telling  commentary  on  the  death-rate. 
There  were  now  52  families,  or  207  per- 
sons, mainly  Pacaos,  Borrados,  and  Ma- 
raquites  or  Maraguitas,  the  last  two  of 
which  tribes  were  still  being  brought  in. 
A  church  of  stone,  begun  some  time  be- 
fore, was  at  this  time  in  process  of  con- 
struction. The  Indian  pueblo  consisted 
of  three  rows  of  stone  huts.  On  the 
ranch  there  were  1,262  head  of  cattle, 
4,000  sheep  and  goats,  145  horses,  besides 
burros  and  working  oxen  (Ynforme  de 
Misiones,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia, 
xxvin,  172-78,  MS.). 

This  mission  was  conducted  by  the 
Quer£taran  fathers  up  to  about  1773, 
when  it  was  turned  over  to  the  Zacate- 
cans.  In  1778  Father  Morfi  wrote  in  his 
diary  that  there  were  133  neophytes  and 
4,000  head  of  stock,  which  nad  much  * 
decreased  owing  to  the  attack  of  the 
Lipan  and  Comanche.  The  church,  hav- 
ing fallen  into  ruins,  had  been  razed; 
apparently  it  had  never  been  finished. 
Morfi  commented  particularly  on  the  ex- 
cellent lands  and  irrigating  facilities  of 
the  mission  (Viage  de  Indios,  1778,  in 
Doc.  Hist  Mex.,  464-65,  1856).  About 
1781  Governor  Cabello  proposed  that  the 
buildings  of  this  mission  should  be  de- 
stroyed and  the  neophytes  sent  to  San 
Antonio  de  Valero  or  S:m  Jose\  but  this 
was  not  done  ( Revilla-Gigedo,  Carta, 
1793,  1  223).  In  1785  the  neophytes 
numbered  57,  and  in  1793  only  46.  On 
Apr.  10,  1794,  the  commandant  general 
of  the  Provincias  Internas,  Pedro  de 
Nava,  ordered  this  and  the  neighbor  mis- 
sions secularized,  and  the  order  was  in 
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part  carried  out  in  June  and  Jul  v  by  Gov. 
Manuel  Mufloz.  On  July  11  tlie  mova- 
bles and  lands  were  distributed  among 
the  Indians,  each  of  the  15  adult  males 
being  given  about  10  acres  as  private 
property,  and  about  100  acres  being  as- 
signed to  the  Indians  in  common  ( Ynven- 
tario  de  los  bienes,  etc.,  in  Gen.  Land 
Office,  Texas,  Span.  Archives,  l,  folios 
29-40).  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
Zacatecan  friars  continued  their  ministry 
there  well  into  the  19th  century.  In 
1804  there  were  39  persons  living  at  the 
pueblo,  and  107  at  the  mission  of  San 
Francisco  de  la  Espada.  They  were 
probably  not  all  Indians  (census  of  1804 
in  Bexar  Archives).  (n.  e.  b.) 

Ban  Francisco  de  los  Tejas  (or  Neches). 
A  Franciscan  mission,  established  in  May- 
June  1690,  among  the  Nabedache  tribe, 
a  short  distance  w.  of  Neches  r.,  and 
about  40  m.  s.  w.  of  Nacogdoches,  Texas. 
The  Nabedache  village  and  the  stream 
near  which  the  mission  was  founded 
both  became  known  to  the  Spaniards  as 
San  Pedro.  The  name  of  the  general 
locality  is  still  preserved  by  San  Pedro 
cr.  and  by  the  post  village  of  San  Pedro 
n.  e.  of  Crockett,  Houston  co.  A  recent 
personal  examination  of  the  country  by 
the  writer,  in  the  light  of  the  documents, 
has  fixed  the  location  of  the  mission  at 
a  point  from  one  to  two  miles  n.  w.  of 
the  present  village  of  Weches.  The  mis- 
sion, the  first  in  Texas,  was  founded  hy 
Capt.  Alonso  de  Leon  and  Father  Da- 
mian  Mnssanet,  sometimes  called  Man- 
zanet  (Manzanet,  letter  in  Quar.  Tex. 
Hist,  Asso.,  n,  281-312,  1899).  The  pa- 
dres founded  near  by  another  small  es- 
tablishment called  Santfsimo  Nombre  de 
Maria,  at  which  Francisco  de  Jesus  Ma- 
rfa  wrote  his  valuable  report  on  the  Ha- 
sinai  Indians,  Aug.  15,  1(591.  The  mis- 
sionaries worked  zealously  and  succeeded 
in  baptizing  the  xinexi,  or  high-priest,  of 
the  confederacy,  and  80  or  more  others; 
but,  owing  to  "pestilence,  the  refusal  of 
the  Indians  to  live  in  a  pueblo  of  the 
Spanish  sort,  their  growing  hostility,  and 
the  excesses  of  the  soldiers,  the  missions 
were  alwindoned,  Oct.  25,  1693,  by  order 
of  the  Viceroy  ( Velasco,  Dictamen  Fis- 
cal, Nov.  30,  "1716,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Espafia,  xxvii,  188,  MS.).  In  1716  San 
Francisco  mission  was  refounded  a  few 
leagues  farther  inland,  across  the  Neche 
r.  and  among  the  Neche  and  Nacachau 
tribes.  The  site  was  evidently  s.  w.  of 
Alto,  Cherokee  co.,  near  the  Neche  In- 
dian mounds.  While  here  the  mission 
was  known  as  San  Francisco  de  los  Ne- 
ches, or  de  los  Texas.  It  was  put  in 
charge  of  a  pioneer  in  that  country,  Fr. 
Francisco  Hidalgo,  and  was  designed  to 
serve  the  Nabedache,  Neche,  Nacachau, 
and  Nacono  tribes  (Hidalgo  and  Cus- 


tellano  to  Mesqufa,  Oct.  6,  1716,  MS.  in 
Archivo  Gen.),  but  it  apparently  did 
not  succeed  any  better  than  before.  In 
1719  it  was  abandoned,  like  all  of  the 
e.  Texas  missions,  because  of  fear  of  an 
attack  by  the  French.  On  Aug.  5,  1721, 
it  was  reestablished  by  the  Marquis 
de  Aguavo  and  Espinosa,  and  put  in 
charge  of  Fr.  Jose  Guerra.  On  this  day 
Aguayo  gave  the  Neche  chief  the  ba*t<mf 
the  symlK)l  of  authority  conferred  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  clothed  180  Indians  of  all 
ages.  Espinosa  ex  horted  them  to  gather 
into  a  pueblo,  to  be  named  San  Francisco 
Valero  (Pefia,  Diario,  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Espafia,  xxvm,  39,  MS.).  This  they 
promised  to  do  as  soon  as  they  could 
harvest  their  corn  (ibid.).  Still  the 
mission  failed  to  succeed.  In  1727  Ri- 
vera found  it  without  Indians,  and  de- 
scribed the  settlement  as  one  of  huts 
(Diario,  leg.  2,140,  1736;  Provecto,  folio 
50, 1728,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.}.  In  1729 
the  presidio  on  the  Angelina  was  with- 
drawn, and  as  a  result  the  mission,  to- 
gether with  those  of  San  Jose'  de  los  Na- 
zones  and  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Purfsima 
Concepcion  (q.  v.),  was  removed  in  1730. 
After  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  find 
a  site  on  the  San  Marcos,  Nueces,  and 
Frio  rs.,  the  mission  was  reestablished, 
in  1731,  on  San  Antonio  r.  as  San  Fran- 
cisco de  la  Espada  (q.  v.).  The  buildings 
of  the  mission  were  evidently  mainlv  of 
wood,  hence  no  remains  have*  been  iden- 
tified, (h.  e.  b.) 

Francisco  de  Necha.—  Rep.  de  los  Religiosos,  1729, 
MS.  in  Mem.de  Nueva  Kapafia.  XX VIII,  6\  MS. 
Nuestro  Padre  Ban  Francisco  de  los  Tejas. —  Espi- 
nosa, Diario,  1716,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.,  Prov. 
Intern.,  181.  San  Francisco.— Francisco  Hidalgo, 
Oct.  6.  1716,  Letter  to  Mesquia.  MS.  San  Fran- 
cisco de  loa  Nechas. — Bonilla,  Breve  Compendio 
1772),  in  Quar.  Tex.  Hist.  Asso.  vm.  So.  1904. 
an  Francisco  de  los  Neches. — Ibid.,  38.  San  Fran- 
cisco de  los  Teohas. — Mnssanet,  Letter,  Aug.  20, 
1691,  MS.  In  Archivo  (Jen.,  Prov.  Intern..  182. 
Senor  Ban  Francisco — RittnOn  (1716),  Dcrrotero, 
in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvii,  216,  MS. 

San  Francisco  de  Pima.  A  Pima  ranche- 
ria,  10  or  12  leagues  above  the  Rio  Asun- 
cion from  Pitic,  about  lat.  31°,  Sonora, 
Mexico.  Depopulated  many  years  prior 
to  1703  (Kudo  Ensayo,  ax.  *1763,  150, 
1863). 

San  FrancUco  de  Valero.  The  name  as- 
signed in  1721  to  the  Indian  pueblo  at- 
tached to  San  Francisco  de  Ix)s  Neches 
(or  Tejas)  mission,  near  Neches  r.,  in 
Cherokee  co.,  Texas  (Pefia,  Diario,  1721, 
in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvm,  39, 
MS. ) .  See  San  Francisco  de  Ion  Teja*,  and 
Neche.  (n.  e.  b.  ) 

San  Francisco  Solano.  The  last  Francis- 
can mission  established  in  California. 
The  removal  of  the  sick  Indians  to  San 
Rafael  had  proved  so  beneficial  that  the 
proposal  was  made  to  move  the  San 
Francisco  (Dolores)  mission  to  some 
more  favored  spot  on  the  n.  shore  of  the 
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bay.  The  country  was  explored  and  the 
Sonoma  valley  favorably  reported.  The 
cross  was  first  planted  July  4,  1823,  but 
work  did  not  begin  until  Aug.  25,  when 
a  party  arrived  from  San  Francisco.  Ob- 
jections were  raised  to  the  transfer,  how- 
ever, and  it  was  finally  compromised  by 
founding  a  new  mission,  the  old  ones  not 
being  disturbed.  Neophytes  were  to 
be  allowed  to  go  to  the  new  mission  from 
San  Francisco,  San  Rafael,  and  San  Jos6, 
provided  they  originally  came  from  the 
Sonoma  region,  and  new  converts  might 
come  from  anywhere,  but  no  force  was 
to  be  used.  The  mission  church,  24  by 
105  ft,  was  dedicated,  Apr.  4,  1824,  to 
San  Francisco  Solano.  To  avoid  confu- 
sion it  was  commonly  called  Solano,  and 
later  Sonoma.  At  the  close  of  1824  there 
were  693  neophytes,  of  whom  322  had 
come  from  San  Francisco,  153  from  San 
Jose,  92  from  San  Rafael,  and  96  were 
baptized  at  the  new  mission.  In  1830 
there  were  onlv  760  neophytes,  though 
650  had  been  baptized,  ana  as  only  375 
had  been  buried,  many  must  have  run 
away.  The  highest  number,  996,  was 
reached  in  1832.  The  mission  was  not 
particularly  prosperous.  The  large  stock 
numbered  2,729  in  1830,  small  stock 
4,000;  but  these  numbers  were  about 
doubled  by  1834.  The  crops  for  several 
years  averaged  more  than  2,000  bushels. 
There  were  650  neophytes  in  1834.  The 
total  number  of  baptisms  was  1,312,  of 
whom  617  were  children.  The  mission 
was  secularized  in  1835-36  under  Vallejo 
and  Ortega.  The  movable  property  was 
given  the  neophytes,  who  were  free  to  go 
where  they  pleased.  Owing  to  troubles 
with  hostile  Indians  they  Beem  later  to 
have  restored  their  stock  to  the  care  of 
Vallejo,  who  managed  it  for  the  general 
welfare.  Affairs  seem  to  have  prospered 
under  his  care,  and  Bancroft  estimates 
that  in  1840  there  were  still  100  ex-neo- 
phytes at  Sonoma  and  500  others  in  the 
neighborhood.  Vallejo  conducted  sev- 
eral campaigns  against  hostile  Indians. 
The  pueblo  of  Sonoma  was  organized  in 
1835.  In  1845,  when  Gov.  Pico  was 
planning  the  sale  of  the  missions,  Solano 
was  declared  without  value.  The  build- 
ings and  immediate  grounds,  of  course, 
as  with  all  the  missions,  remained  in  the 
I  assess  ion  of  the  church.  In  1880  these 
were  sold,  and  for  a  time  the  old  church 
was  used  as  a  barn.  In  1903  the  old 
buildings  and  grounds  were  purchased 
by  William  R.  Hearst  and  deeded  to 
the  state  of  California.  Some  work  has 
since  been  done  to  preserve  the  build- 
ings from  further  ruin.  The  Indians  in 
the  neighborhood  of  this  mission  belong 
to  the  Olamentke  division  of  the  Mo- 
quelumnan  family  (q.  v.),  but  many  of 
the  neophytes  came  from  more  distant 


stocks,  the  Copehan  especially  being 
well  represented.  The  following  names 
of  villages,  taken  from  the  mission 
books,  are  given  by  Bancroft  (Hist. 
Cal.,  EL  506.  1886):  Aloquiomi,  Ateno- 
mac,  Canijolmano,  Canoma,  Carquin, 
Caymus,  Chemoco,  Chichoyomi,  Chocu- 
yem,  Coyavomi  (or  Joyayouii),  Iiuiluc, 
Huymen,  Lacatiut,  Linayto  (Libayto?), 
Loaquiomi,  Locnoma,  Malaca,  Mayacma, 
Muticolmo,  Napato,  Oleomi,  Paque, 
Petaluma,  Polnomanoc,  Putto  or  Putato 
( Pulto  or  Pultato  or  Pultoy  =  Putah  cr.  ?), 
Satayomi,  Soneto,  Suisun,  Tamal,  Tla- 
yacma,  Topayto,  Ululato,  Utinomanoc, 
Zaclom.  (a.  b.  l. ) 

San  Franciico  Solano.  A  Franciscan 
mission  founded  in  March,  1700,  s.  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  below  Eagle  Pass,  Texas. 
In  1718  it  was  transferred  to  San  An- 
tonio, and  refounded  as  San  Antonio  de 
Valero  (q.  v.),  now  the  famous  Alamo 
Mission.  (h.  k.  b.) 

San  Franci*co  Viiarron.  A  Franciscan 
mission  founded  in  1737  in  n.  Mexico 
among  Coahuiltecan  Indians  (Portillo, 
Apuntes,  313-17,  1888).  The  first  tribes 
gathered  there  were  Piguiques  and  Pau- 
sanes;  later  the  Pasnacanes,  Tinapihua- 
yas,  and  Julimenos  followed.  In  1754 
the  mission  was  involved  in  a  bitter  dis- 
pute with  the  San  Juan  Capistrano  mis- 
sion over  the  Pamaques  (Informe  of  1754 
in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Lspafia,  xxvn,  307-11, 

MS.).  (H.  E.  B.) 

Ban  Francisco    Xavier  de  Horcasitas. 

The  first  of  three  Franciscan  missions 
founded  by  the  College  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  de  Queretaro  in  1748-49  on  San 
Xavier  (now  San  Gabriel)  r.,  Texas,  the 
others  of  the  group  being  San  Ildefouso 
and  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Candelaria. 
Their  location  has  not  hitherto  been  defi- 
nitely known,  but  the  remains  of  the  ir- 
rigation plant  connected  with  these  mis- 
sions were  in  1907  identified  by  the  writer 
9  miles  n.  w.  of  Rockdale,  Milam  co.  As 
early  as  1744  or  1745  Fr.  Francisco  Marfa 
Ano*  de  los  Dolores  y  Viana,  missionary 
at  San  Antonio  de  Valero,  began  making 
visits  to  the  tribes  of  central  Texas,  and 
soon  those  of  the  San  Xavier  region  asked 
for  missions  in  their  own  territory,  al- 
though they  refused  to  enter  the  missions 
at  San  Antonio  (Arricivita,  Cronica,  pt. 
ii,  321-22,  1792;  Decree  of  the  Viceroy, 
Mar.  26,  1751,  MS.  in  I^riiar  Papers). 
While  the  request  was  being  considered 
in  Mexico,  Fr.  Dolores  ministered  to  the 
petitioners  on  the  San  Xavier  and  at- 
tracted thither  other  tribes  from  the  e. 
and  s.  In  Dec.  1746  three  missions  were 
authorized,  but  they  were  not  formally 
established  until  1748-49,  the  first  one 
(San  Francisco  Xavier)  being  founded 
early  in  1748. 
The  records  of  these  missions  are  highly 
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important  for  the  ethnology  of  the  tribes  of 
middle  and  southern  Texas  a-  thev  show 
that  the  tribes  gathered  at  San  Xavier 
were  distributed  among  the  three  mis- 
sions avowedly  on  the  basis  of  linguistic 
grouping.  In  San  Francisco  Xavier  were 
placed  the  group  of  Tonka  wan  affiliation, 
including  the  Tonkawa,  Yojuane,  Ma- 
yeye,  and  Ervipiame;  to  San  Ildefonso 
were  assigned  the  Bidai,  Arkokisa,  Dea- 
dose,  and  Patiri;  and  to  Nuestra  Seflora 
<le  la  Candelaria  the  Karankawan  group, 
including  Ooco,  Karankawa,  and  Tops 
(Documents  in  the  College  of  Santa  Cruz 
de  Queretaro,  K.  leg.  6,  nos.  12  and  18). 

The  successful  beginning  of  these  mis- 
sions is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when 
Capt.  Joseph  de  Ecay  Musquiz  inspected 
them  sometime  before  Mar.  11,  1751,  he 
counted  431  neophytes — 161  at  San  Xa- 
vier, 176  at  San  Idlefonso,  and  102  at 
Candelaria.  By  that  time  253  persons 
had  been  baptized,  of  whom  77  had  died 
(Arricivita,  op.  cit.;  Viceroy's  decree,  op. 
cit. ).  Some  time  before  Musquiz  had 
made  his  report  (the  chronology  is  not 
clear)  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  attacked 
the  Indians,  carrying  off  40  at  San  Ilde- 
fonso alone  (Arricivita,  op.  cit.,  328-29). 
Four  times  within  one  year  the  Apache 
molested  San  Xavier  mission,  killing  3 
soldiers  and  4  Indians,  and  stealing  some 
horses.  Soon  after  the  epidemic  tne  In- 
dians of  San  Ildefonso  were  all  induced 
by  the  Nabedaehe  and  other  eastern 
tribes  to  desert  and  join  in  a  general 
campaign  against  the  Apache.  When 
they  returned  they  settled  some  leagues 
from  the  mission  and  did  not  reenter  it 
(Arricivita,  op.  cit.,  326).  These  misfor- 
tunes proved  the  necessity  of  a  stronger 
military  force  to  protect  the  missions  and 
to  control  the  neophytes.  Accordingly, 
on  Mar.  11,  1751,  a  presidio  named  San 
Xavier,  garrisoned  by  50  soldiers,  was 
authorized  (Decree  of  this  date,  in  the 
Lamar  Paiiers).  It  was  assigned  to  Don 
Felipe  Raoago  y  Teran,  who  took  charge 
in  December  of  that  year  (Dolores  to 
the  Viceroy,  Oct.  28,  1760,  MS.  in  Ar- 
chivo  Gen.  de  Mex.).  A  quarrel  arose 
between  Rabago  and  the  missionaries; 
early  in  1752  the  Coco  of  Candelaria  de- 
serted; and  a  few  davs  later  ( May  11)  the 
missionary  at  San  ildefonso  was  mur- 
dered by  an  unknown  hand.  The  addi- 
tion of  drought,  strange  natural  pheno- 
mena, and  another  epidemic,  to  these 
misfortunes,  caused  the  abandonment  of 
the  place  in  1755  or  1756,  the  garrison 
and  missionaries  removing  to  San  Mar- 
cos r.  Shortly  afterward  some  of  the 
Mayeye  of  San  Xavier  mission  were  re- 
assembled by  the  missionaries  and  taken 
to  Guadalupe  r.,  where  they  were  minis- 
tered to  for  a  short  time  (Arricivita,  op. 
cit.,  337;   Dolores,  Escrito,  June  1756, 


MS.  in  the  College  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Que- 
retaro). In  the  latter  nart  of  1756  the 
garrison  was  removed  from  the  Rio  San 
Marcos  to  become  a  part  of  the  new 
presidio  at  San  Saba  (Arricivita,  op.  cit., 
367).  See  Nueatra  Seflora  de  la  Candela- 
ria; San  Francisco  Xavier  de  Naxera; 

San  Hdefonto.  (n.  e.  b.) 

Ban  Javier.—  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  641.1*86. 

San  Francisco  Xavier  de  Naxera.  A  Que- 
retaran  mission,  nominally  founded  Mar. 
10,  1722,  on  San  Antonio  r.,  Texas,  be- 
tween San  Antonio  de  Valero  and  San 
Jos6  missions,  under  the  protection  of 
the  presidio  of  San  Antonio  de  Bejar, 
and  put  in  charge  of  Fr.  Jose  Gonzales. 
It  was  founded  for  the  Ervipiame  Indians 
of  Rancheria  Grande  (q.  v.)  near  the 
Brazos,  at  the  request  of  their  chief, 
called  by  the  Spaniards  Juan  Rodriguez, 
who,  before  Feb.  1721,  brought  50  fami- 
lies of  his  followers  to  San  Antonio. 
When  Ag^iayo  went  to  reestablish  the  k. 
Texas  missions,  he  took  Juan  Rodriguez 
with  him  as  a  guide,  and  when  he  re- 
turned to  San  Antonio  in  1722  he  found- 
ed the  mission,  as  stated.  Juan  Rodri- 
guez was  made  "  governor  of  the  suburb 
(barrio)  of  the  Hyerbipiamos."  It  seems 
that  the  material  part  of  the  mission  was 
never  supplied,  and  that  the  baptism*  of 
the  Ervipiame  which  followed  were  made 
at  Valero  mission.  They  were  first  en- 
tered in  a  separate  book,  and  later  trans- 
ferred to  the  Valero  records  as  "Bap- 
tisms of  the  Hyerbipiamos,  whom  it  was 
attempted  to  place  in  a  new  mission 
with  the  name  San  Francisco  Xavier,  an 
attempt  which  failed  because  they  re- 
mained in  this  mission  of  San  Antonio." 
These  entries,  32  in  number,  began  Mar. 
12, 1721  ( before  the  mission  was  founded ), 
and  ended  July  20,  1726  (Ubro  en  que  se 
Assientan  los  Bauptismos  de  los  Indios  de 
esta  Mision  de  S.  Ant°).  Of  these  bap- 
tisms 24  were  of  persons  of  Ervipiame, 
Maruam,  or  Ticmamar  blood.  About 
1748  a  new  mission,  called  San  Xavier, 
was  established  on  San  Xavier  r.  for  Ran- 
cheria Grande  and  other  tribes,  and  it  may 
be  regarded,  therefore,  as  the  revived  San 
Francisco  Xavier  de  Naxera.  (n.  k.  b.  ) 
San  Javier  de  Najera.— Bancroft.  No.  Mex.  States, 
L  666,  1886.  San  Xavier  d«  Naxera.— Garrison. 
Texas.  70. 1903. 

8an  FrancUco  Xavier  de  Vigge-Biaundo. 
A  Jesuit  mission,  commonly  known  as 
Biaundo,  or  Viaundo,  founded  in  1699 
bv  Padre  Picolo  in  Lower  California. 
The  11  Indian  settlements  which  be- 
longed to  it  in  1702  are  enumerated  in 
Picolo's  memoir  of  1702  (Lettres  Edifi- 
antes,  II,  62,  1841).  Eight  of  these  lay 
a.  of  the  seat  of  the  mission,  which  was 
in  25°  45'  lat.,  a  fewm.  s.  w.  of  Loreto. 
According  to  llervas,  the  natives  spoke 
Cochimi.  According  to  Venegaa  (Hist 
Cal.,  ii,  196, 1759)  it  had  only  five  visitas 
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in  1745,  one  of  which  was  doubtless 
Jacoencacahel  (q.v. ).  The  population 
waa  485  in  1768,  including  that  of  itssub- 

ordinate  village*.  (a.  b.  o.  ) 

Biauado.-Picolo  iu  Stockiein,  Neue  Welt-Bott. 
num.  72.  p.  35, 1726.  Franciaco  Xavier.— Venetian, 
HSst.  Cal  .  I,  259,  1759.  Saint  Franooia  Xavier.- 
Picrolo  (1702)  iu  Lett  re*  KditiunteK,  ii,  63,  1841 
(Biaundo,  or).  Baint- Franooia  •  Xavier  -  de-Bia- 
undo.-Pieolo  (1702).  ibid.,  62.  Baa  FrancUco  Jav- 
ier.-Clavik'ro,  Hist.  Baja  Cal..  109,  1852.  San 
Franci»co  Xaviar.— Venega*.  Hi*t.  Cal..  I,  261. 1759. 
Baa  FTanci»co  Xavier  de  Viffe.— Taylor  guoted  by 
Browne,  Res.  Pac.  Slope,  app.,  49, 1869.  8aa  Javier 
deViMe.— Clavijero, " 


j  ero,  H  1st.  Baja  Cal .,  46, 1 852.  Baa 
Xavier  de  Viaundo  —  Yem-jous,  op.  cit.,  264.  San 
Xavier  de  Vi«e.-Ibid.,  325.  St  Xavier.— Ibid., 
396.    Viffe  Biaundo.— Ibid.,  258. 

Ban  Gabriel  Arc  a  n  g  e  1 .  The  fourth  Fran- 
ciscan mission  established  in  California. 
It  was  founded  Sept.  8,  1771,  at  a  place 
called  by  the  natives  Sibagna  (or  Tobis- 
cagna,  according  to  Tavlor,  Cal.  Farmer, 
Feb.  22,  1860),  a  fertile  and  well- wooded 
spot  on  a  stream  afterward  known  as  San 
Gabriel  r.,  in  I»s  Angeles  co.  The  party 
with  supplies  had  been  sent  up  from  San 
Diego,  and  included  10  soldiers  for  the 
protection  of  the  new  mission.  The  na- 
tives were  at  first  friendlv,  and  assisted 
in  bringing  timber  and  in 'helping  to  con- 
struct the  buildings  and  stockade.  Fric- 
tion soon  arose  with  the  Indians,  how- 
ever, proliably  due  to  the  outrages  of  the 
soldiers,  and  one  nativechieftain  wasshot. 
Owing  to  these  troubles  with  the  natives 
the  number  of  soldiers  was  increased. 
These  seem  to  have  been  an  unrulv  lot, 
and  their  actions  appear  to  have  hindered 
the  early  growth  of  the  mission,  the  whole 
nuin1  <  r  baptized  during  the  first  two 
years  being  only  73.  In  Fr.  Junfpero 
Sena's  first  annual  report  of  1773  he  de- 
clared the  native  population  iu  that  re- 
gion was  larger  than  elsewhere,  but  that 
the  various  villages  were  hostile  to  one 
another,  so  that  those  near  the  missiou, 
for  example,  could  not  go  to  the  sea  for 
fish.  Situated  as  it  was  in  a  fertile  region, 
the  agricultural  returns  seem  to  have  been 
very  successful  after  the  first  year,  so  that 
later  San  Gabriel  frequently  furnished  the 
other  missions  with  supplies.  Occupying 
also  a  position  where  the  overland  route 
from  Sonora  and  the  Colorado  met  that 
from  Lower  California,  it  soon  became  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  missions. 
The  natives  seem  to  have  been  soon  con- 
ciliated. The  number  of  neophytes  was 
638  in  1783,  and  1 ,040  in  1 790.  An  upris- 
ing of  the  natives,  including  the  neo- 
phytes, was  threatened  in  1785,  but  the 
scheme  was  frustrated  without  bloodshed, 
and  the  leaders  were  imprisoned.  During 
the  following  years  San  Gabriel  continued 
to  flourish,  despite  the  large  number  of 
deaths  among  the  neophytes,  nearly  as 
many  as  the  number  of  Iraptisms.  Tnere 
were  numerous  reports  of  threatened  hos- 
tilities, butnothingseriousoecurred.  The 
harsh  treatment  of  the  neophytes  led 


many  of  them  to  escape,  and  some  of  these 
doubtless  plotted  revenge.  The  greatest 
number  of  neophytes,  1,701,  was  reached 
in  1817,  after  which  there  wasasomewhat 
irregular  but  gradual  decrease.  The 
largest  crop,  amounting  to  29,400  bush- 
els, was  raised  in  1821.  Among  indus- 
trial experiments  tried  was  a  grist  mill 
(the  building  for  which  is  still  standing), 
which,  however,  did  not  prove  an  entire 
success,  as  after  about  two  years  its  use 
seems  to  have  been  abandoned.  Later 
another  mill  was  built.  There  were  four 
chapels  attached  to  this  mission;  that  of 
the  pueblo  of  Los  Angeles  was  dedicated 
in  1822,  though  begun  many  years  before. 
The  others  were  Puente,  San  Antonio  de 
Santa  Ana,  and  San  Bernardino  (Gua- 
chama ) .  This  last  seems  to  have  been  es- 
tablished about  1822  at  the  special  request 
of  the  natives,  and  flourished  till  about 
1834,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  hostile  In- 
dians. In  the  latter  year  there  were  1,320 
neophytes.  Up  to  that  time  6,814  natives 
had  been  baptized,  of  whom  2,459  were 
children.  After  secularization  the  wealth 
of  the  mission  rapidly  decreased,  thou- 
sands of  cattle  being  destroyed  merely  for 
their  hides  and  tallow,  so"  that  by  1840 
the  livestock  had  practically  disappeared. 
Most  of  the  neophytes  left  the  mission, 
though  in  1844, 300  were  reported  as  help- 
ing to  attend  the  vineyards,  all  that  was 
left  of  the  productive  property.  In  1846 
Gov.  Pico  sold  the  mission  for  debt,  but 
the  title  was  finally  declared  invalid. 
Since  1850  the  church  has  been  a  regular 
parish  church.  The  Indians  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  this  mission  belong  to  theSno- 
shonean  linguistic  family,  and  have  been 
given  the  collective  name  of  Gabrielefios 
Tq.  v.);  included  among  these  are  those  at 
San  Fernando  mission.  There  were  also 
many  neophvtes  from  the  Serrano  (q.  v. ) 
villages  fartner  s.,  and  probably  repre- 
sentatives of  other  groups  also.  The 
names  of  the  rancherias  associated  with 
San  Gabriel  mission  were:  Acuragna, 
Alycupkigna,  Awigna,  Azucsagna,  Ca- 
huenga,  Chokishgna,  Chowigna,  Cuco- 
mogna,  Hahatnogna,  Ilarasgna,  lloutgna, 
Hutuegna,  Isanthcogna,  Maugna,  Na- 
caugna,  Pascegna,  Pasiuogna,  Pimoc- 
agna,  Pubugna,  Sibagna,  Sisitcanogna, 
Sonagna,  Suangna,  Tibahagna,  Tovis- 
canga,  Toybipet,  Yangna.      (a.  b.  l.  ) 

San Oeronimo  (Saint Jerome).  A  former 
rancheria,  probably  of  the  Maricopa,  situ- 
ated 20  leagues  from  Merced  and  27  leagues 
from  the  Rio  Gila,  s.  Arizona.  It  was 
visited  by  Father  Kino  in  Sept.  1700. 

Ban  Oeronymo.— Venefras,  Hl«tt.  Cal.,  I,  300.  1759. 
B.  Oeronimo. — Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  359, 
1*89. 

Sangmisok.  A  settlement  of  East  Green- 
land Eskimo  nearC.  Farewell. — Ausland, 
lix,  161,  1886. 

('shot  at  some  white  object'). 
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SAN  GORGONIO 


SAN  ILDEFONSO 


(B.  A.  B. 


A  band  of  the  Hunkpatina  division  of  the 
Yanktonai  Sioux. 

Sah  own.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Diacov.,  S4,  1806. 
Sa"  ona  —  Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  2>L  1«97. 
Bay  ona.— Ibid.  Baona. — J.  O.  Doraey,  Infn,  1897. 

San  Gorgonio.  A  former  village  of  &» 
California,  in  the  pass  of  the  same  name 
in  San  Bernardino  co.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Burton  (H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong., 
3d  seas.,  117,  1857)  as  belonging  to  the 
Kawia,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
Serrano. 

San  Ignacio  (Saint  Ignace).  A  Pima 
ranchena  on  the  n.  bank  of  Rio  San  Igna- 
cio, lat.  30°  45£,  Ion.  1 1 1°,  Sonora,  Mexico, 
and  the  seat  of  a  presidio  and  mission  from 
early  times.  It  was  visited  by  Father 
Kino  in  1694,  and  by  Kino  and  Mange  in 
1699.  Pop.  24  in  1730.  In  1749-50  it  was 
reported  to  be  "  more  Paipago  than  Pima. ' 1 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  San  Ignacio  de 
Tubac.  (See  Kino,  1694,  in  Doc.  Hist. 
Mex.,  4th  s.,  r,,  254,  1856;  Mange  in  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and TTMex.,  358,  1889:  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  i,  533.1884.) 

Ban  Ignacio.—  Kino,  op.  olt.  Ban  Yfnacio.— Rudo 
Ensayo  (ca.  1763),  15^  1863. 

San  Ignacio.  A  village,  apparently  of 
the  Tubare  (q.  v.),  in  the  upper  fork  of 
the  Rio  Sinaloa,  Ion.  107°  W,  fat  26°  45^ 
Sinaloa.  Mexico. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
map,  1864. 

San  Ignacio.  A  small  Cahuilla  settle- 
ment on  Los  Coyotes  res.,  s.  Cal.  See 
Pachaiml. 

San  Ignacio  de  Kadakaman  (Kadakamon, 
'sedge brook.' — Venegas).  AformerCo- 
chimi  village  and  Spanish  mission,  sit- 
uated in  the  Sierra  de  San  Vicente,  lat. 
28°  Hi  leagues  x.  w.  of  Santa  Rosalia 
Mulege,  and  25  leagues  n.  k.  of  Guada- 
lupe, Lower  California,  The  mission  of 
San  Ignacio  Kadakaman,  or  San  Ignacio 
Loyola,  was  established  in  1728  by  Padre 
Luyando,  but  it  was  later  consolidated 
with  Nuestra  Seflora  de  los  Dolores  del 
Norte,  fiQ  m.  northward.  In  1745  it  had 
S  visitas. 

Cada  kaamaa.— Vencffas.  Hint.  Cal.,  L  421,  1769. 
Kada  Kaaman. — Ibid.,    it,   Hg.     XadaJraainaiig. — 

ClavlRero.  Btoria  della  Cal.,  I,  107,  1789.  Ban 
Ignacio.— Venegaa,  op.  clt.,  L  4Zi;  Ux  1*L 
San  Ignacio  da  TtJiitimii — Tavlor  quoted  by 
Browne,  R»*.  Eac  81ope,  npp..fig,  1869.   S.  Ifnazio 
di  Kadakaaman. — Clavigero,  op.  clt.,  II,  48. 

8an  Ildefonao.  The  second  of  three 
Franciscan  missions  established  in  1748-49 
by  the  (College  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Quere- 
taro  on  San  Xavier  (now  San  Gabriel) r., 
9  m.  n.  w.  of  Rockdale,  Milam  co.,  Texas. 
The  circumstances  of  its  establishment 
are  given  under  San  Francisco  Xavier  de 
Horcasitas  (q.  v.).  The  principal  tribes 
at  San  lldefonso  mission  were  the  Arko- 
kisa,  Bidai,  and  Deadose,  all  of  which 
spoke  the  same  language.  Another  tribe 
located  there  was  the  Patiri,  probably 
of  the  same  linguistic  group,  since  the 
tribes  were  distributed  among  the  three 
missions  avowedly  on  the  basis  of  lin- 


guistic differences.  About  1760,  it  seems 
Tthe  chronology  is  not  clear),  an  epi- 
demic visited  the  mission,  during  which 
about  40  persons  died,  all  baptized. 
Some  time  before  Mar.  11,  1751,  (.apt. 
Joseph  de  Eca  y  Musquiz  counted  at  tne 
mission  176  neophytes.  Four  months 
after  the  epidemic  the  remaining  Indians 
deserted  in  a  body,  to  join  the  Nobedache 
and  other  eastern  tribes  in  a  general  cam- 
paign against  the  Apache,  their  mortal 
enemy  (Arricivita,  Cronica,  329,  1792). 
Later  they  returned  and  camped,  to  the 
number  of  66  families,  near  San  Xavier 
mission,  where  their  minister  served 
them  for  some  time.  They  expressed  a 
willingness  to  return  to  San  lldefonso, 
but  this  course  was  discouraged,  because 
of  the  bad  state  of  affairs  at  the  estab- 
lishments ( Arricivita,  op.  cit. ,  331) .  Thus 
it  seems  that  the  San  lldefonso  mission 
was  not  in  operation  after  1751.  On  May 
11,  1752,  Father  Ganzabal,  missionary  of 
San  lldefonso,  already  deserted,  was  mur- 
dered at  the  Candelaria  mission  by  an 
unknown  hand.  In  1756-57  a  new  mis- 
sion, called  Nuestra  Seflora  de  la  Luz 
(q.  v.),  was  founded  fortius  group  of 
tribes  on  the  lower  Trinity,    (n.  k.  b.) 

San  Ildefonao.  A  Tewa  pueblo  near  the 
k.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  18  m. 
n.  w.  of  Santa  F£,  N.  Mex.  It  became  the 
seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  at  least  as  early 
as  1617,  and  had  Santa  Clara  and  San 
Juan  as  its  visitas  in  1680,  but  was  itself 
reduced  to  a  visit  a  <  >t  Santa  Clara  in  1782. 
Bandelier  has  identified  the  Bove  of 
Ofiate  with  the  pueblo  of  San  lldefonso, 
which  in  1598  was  situated  about  a  mile 
from  the  present  village.  The  Indians  of 
this  pueblo  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
uprising  against  Spanish  authority  in 
1696,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  fourth 
assault  of  their  nearby  mesa  stronghold 
by  Vargas  that  they  surrendered.  In 
this  revolt  the  two  missionaries  were 
killed  and  the  church  was  burned  (Bande- 
lier in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  82,  1892). 
The  pueblo  now  (1910)  numbers  110.  in- 
habitants. The  clans  of  San  lldefonso, 
so  far  as  their  names  have  been  re- 
corded, are  Tan  (Sun),  Pe  (Firewood), 
Tse  (Eagle),  Ton  (Antelope),  Po  (Cala- 
bash), Pa  (Fire),  P'o  (Water),  Ku 
(Stone),  Kuping  (Coral),  Kungye  (Tur- 
quoise), Okuwa  (Cloud),  Kea  (Badger), 
Te  (Cottonwood),  D'ye  (Gopher),  Kaug 
(Mountain  lion),  Ye" (Lizard),  De  (Co- 
yote), Whapi  (Red-tail  hawk),  Kwatsei 
(White  bead),  Tse  (a  mountain  tree), 
Pan*  (Deer),  Se  (Blue  bird),  Kungtsa 
(White  corn),  Kungtsoa  (Blue  corn), 
Kungpi  (Red  corn),  Kungtsei  (Yellow 
corn),  Kungfetdi  (Black  corn),  Kungaii 
(Sweet  corn),  Kvunggang  (Hawk),  Koo 
(Buffalo).  See  Pueblos,  Tanoan  Family, 
Tewa.  (r.  w.  h.  ) 
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Bove.— Oflate  (1598)  In  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi.  258,  1871. 
Udefonao.— Calhoun  in  Cal.  Mess,  and  Corresp.. 
213,  1850.  0-po-que  -Bandelier  In  Rilch,  New 
Hex.,  201,  1885  (native  name).  0-po-que.— Bun- 
delier  in  Ausland,  925,  1882  (native  name). 
P  ahwia  hliap.-H<>dge.  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895 
(Isleta  name).     Paawiti-Ibid.    (8anta  Ana 


name).  Pawha'hlita.-Ibid.  ('where  the  river 
enters  a  canyon':  Taos  name).  P'Ho-juo-ge.— 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  260.  1890  (na- 
tive name).  Po-hua-gai.— Jouvenceau  In  ~ 
Pion.,  I,  no.  9,  12, 1906.  Po-iuo-ge.— Bandell 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,82, 1892.  Po-iuo-que.— 


in.  124, 1890  (aboriginal  name 
delier.  Gilded  Man.  282.  1893. 


—Bandelier 

juo-qi;f. 
Poo-jjoge 

In  V9th^prB.XEl.^4.ir90b  (Hann^wa  name- 
probably  identical).  Poaowe.— Stephen  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  37,  1891  ( llano  name;  probably  iden- 


tical). Powhoge.— Hewett  In  Am.  Anthr.,  vi, 
630,  1H04.  San  Aldefonao. —Simpson,  Rep.  to  Sec. 
War.  140, 1850.   8 an  II  da  Ooaao.-Lane  (1854)  in 


Tribes,  v,  689.  1855  (misprint). 
Ban  Udefonao. — MS.  of  1719  quoted  by  Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  v.  190,  1890;  Villa  Sefior. 
ro  Am..  II.  418,  1748.  Ban  Ddefonao.— Bre- 
New  Mexico.  20.  1874.  Baa  Udephonao.— 
Jefior.  Theatro  Am.,  n,  413,  1748.  Baa  De- 
>.— Benavidcs,  Memorial,  26,  1630.  Baa  Jlde- 
.—  Wiallzenus.  Memoir,  map,  1848.  8ant 
roaao.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  In*t.  Papers,  i,  19, 
1881  (correcting  Dilate ).  Baat  Ylefonao.— Oflate 
( 1 598)  i  n  Doc.  Ined. ,  X  VI .  1 16, 1871.  Ban  Yldefonao  .— 
Davis,  El  Gringo,  88,  1857.  San  Yldefonao.— Cur- 
tis, Children  of  the  Sun.  121, 1883.  8.  Ddefonaa.— 
Vaugondy.  Map  Amerique,  1778.  S.  Ddefonaia.— 
Simpson  in  Rep.8ec.  War,  2d  map,  1850.  8.  Dde- 
fonao.— D'Anvillc,  Map  N.  A.,  Bolton's  ed.,  1752. 
T»e  Tu  KInne.— Curtis,  Am.  Ind. ,  1, 188, 1907  ( 'bouses 
between  rocks':  Navaho  name). 

A  former  rancheria,  ar> 
itly  of  the  Soba,  visited  by  Anza  m 
1774,  and  by  Anza  and  Font  in  1776;  sit- 
uated 4  leagues  n.  w.  of  Caborca,  Sonora, 
Mexico.  See  Anza,  cited  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  389,  1889. 

San  Ildefouso  de  Cieneguita.  Mentioned 
by  Bancroft  ( No.  Mex.  States,  i,  524, 1884), 
together  with  Tubac,  Pitiqui,  Caborca, 
Cocospera,  etc.,  as  a  mission  of  Sonora, 
Mexico.  Whether  it  was  inhabited  by 
Pima,  Papago,  or  Opata  has  not  been 
determined. 

Sanipao  (Sa-ni-pa'-o).  A  former  Coa- 
huiltecan  tribe,  part  of  whom  were 
Christianized  at  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la 
Purfsima  Concepci6n  mission  fq.  v.), 
Texas.  In  Mar.  1755  a  band  of  them, 
the  first  of  the  tribe  recorded  in  the  mar- 
riage book,  appeared  at  Conoepci6n,  and 
in  one  day  were  instructed,  baptized,  and 
remarried  to  the  wives  "  whom  they  had 
taken  in  the  forests"  (Concepcion  Casa- 
mientos,  part  i  das  111-17).  During  the 
next  two  or  three  years  there  were  nu- 
merous baptisms  and  marriages  of  per- 
sons of  this  tribe,  some  evidently  new- 
comers, and  thereafter  an  occasional  one 
is  recorded  down  to  1790,  when  the  ex- 
tant record  ceases  (ibid.,  passim).  The 
language  of  the  tribe  is  preserved,  in  the 
Manual  (1760)  of  Bartholome  Garcia, 
who  was  stationed  at  the  neighbor  mis- 
sion of  San  Francisco  de  la  Ksnada.  The 
Sanipao  are  mentioned  in  the  Informe 
de  Misiones  of  Mar.  6,  1762  (Mem.  de 
Nueva  Espafla,  xxviu,  167,  MS.).  Por- 
tillo'a  statement  that  this  tribe  was  at 


Concepci6n  at  its  foundation  is  probably 
incorrect,  and  is  apparently  based  on  the 
misleading  statement  in  Re  villa-Gigolo's 
Carta  of  1793  (Portillo,  Apuntes,  304, 
1888).  (h.  e.  b.) 

8amipoaa.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Apr.  17, 1863. 
Sanipao.— Conccpci6n  Casamientos,  partida  248, 
1790,  MS. 

San  Jaoome.  A  rancheria,  apparently  of 
the  Cajuenche,  in  the  18th  century,  situ- 
ated near  the  mountains,  about  lat. 
33°  08',  central  s.  California.— Garees 
(1775),  Diary,  167,  1900. 

San  Javier.  See  San  Francitico  Xavier 
de  Horcamtas;  San  Xavier. 

San  Joaqnin  (Saint  Joachim).  An  In- 
dian settlement  and  mission  visita  in  1745, 
situated  3  leagues  from  the  parent  mission 
of  San  Ignacio  de  Kadakaman,  Lower 
California. 

8.  Oioachino.— Clavigero,  Storla  della  Cal.,  I,  107, 
1789  (Italian  form).  8.  Joaohin. — Venegan,  Hist. 
Cal.,  II,  198, 1759. 

Ban  Joaquin.  A  collective  name  for  the 
Costanoan,  Moquelumnan,  and  Yokuts 
tribes  on  San  Joaquin  r.,  Cal.,  estimated 
to  number  about  400. 

Ban  Joaquin's  Band.  A  Paviotso  band, 
named  from  its  chief,  formerly  in  Carson 
valley,  at  the  forks,  in  w.  Nevada.  They 
were  said  to  have  numbered  1 70  in  1859. — 
Dodge  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859,  373,  1860. 

8an  Jose  (Saint  Joseph).  The  fourteenth 
Franciscan  mission  founded  in  California, 
and  the  first  one  of  the  five  new  missions 
established  by  Fr.  Lasnen  in  1797-98  to 
fill  the  gaps  between  the  older  ones.  The 
site  chosen  was  about  15  in.  n.  of  Santa 
Clara,  and  about  3  m.  from  the  present 
town  of  Irvington,  Alameda  co.  The 
native  name  of  the  site  was  Oroysom. 
The  formal  ceremonies  of  foundation  were 
performed  by  Fr.  Lasuen  on  June  1 1, 1797, 
and  by  the  end  of  that  year  there  were 
33  baptisms,  and  286  by  1800.  In  1810 
there  were  545,  but  1,104  deaths  were  re- 
ported during  the  decade.  In  1820  there 
were  1,754  neophytes.  The  highest  num- 
ber, 1,886,  was  reached  in  1831.  The 
mission  was  prosperous  from  the  begin- 
ning and  continued  so  long  after  many  of 
the  others  declined.  In  1820  there  were 
6,859  large  stock  and  1,200  small  stock; 
in  1830,  13,300  and  13,030,  respectively. 
The  average  crop  for  the  decade  ending 
1820  was  6,020  bushels,  and  for  that  end- 
ing 1&30,  5,409  bushels.  The  first  church 
was  a  wooden  structure  with  a  grans  roof, 
but  in  1809  a  new  church  was  dedicated. 
Even  before  the  founding  of  the  mission 
the  Indians  of  its  neighborhood,  espe- 
cially to  the  eastward,  were  somewhat 
feared,  and  San  Jos£  seems  to  have  had 
more  trouble  with  the  Indians  than  any 
other  in  California.  The  rather  forceful 
methods  used  by  the  padres  in  obtaining 
neophytes,  together  with  the  ease  with 
which"  they  could  escape  to  gentile  or 
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hostile  villages,  doubtless  increased  the 
difficulties.  More  than  once  expeditions 
to  recover  runaway  neophytes  were  at- 
tacked. In  1826  a  ]>arty  of  neophytes  got 
into  trouble  with  the  Cosumni,  and  a 
punitive  expedition  was  sent  out,  which 
Drought  in  40  captives.  In  1829  there 
was  an  extensive  campaign  into  the  San 
Joauuin  valley  against  rebellious  natives 
headed  by  Estanislas,  a  former  neophyte 
of  the  mission.  After  1830  San  Jose  was 
niore  prosperous  than  any  other  mission 
in  California.  In  1834  the  neophytes  num- 
bered about  1,400.  The  numberof  natives 
baptized  up  to  that  time  was  6,670,  of 
whom  2,488  were  children.  In  1840, 580 
were  still  at  the  mission,  with  possibly 
200  more  scattered  in  the  district.  The 
mission  was  secularized  in  1836,  when 
the  inventory  showed  a  total  valuation, 
excluding  lauds  and  church  property,  of 
$155,000.  After  1840  the  decline  was 
rapid.  In  1843  the  mission  was  restored 
to  the  control  of  the  padres.  Two  years 
later  it  was  estimated  that  about  250  In- 
dians still  lived  in  the  vicinity.  In  1846 
the  mission  was  sold  by  Gov.  Pico  for 
$12,000,  but  this  sale  was  not  confirmed, 
and  the  Catholic  Church  retained  con- 
trol. The  old  mission  church  has  now 
completely  disappeared  and  a  modern 
parish  church  has  been  built  on  the  site. 
The  only  part  of  the  old  buildings  re- 
maining is  a  portion  of  the  monaster}'. 
The  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mission  belonged  to  the  Costanoan  lin- 

Siistic  stock,  the  Saklan,  Karkin,  and 
utsun  divisions  being  doubtless  repre- 
sented. A  large  part  of  the  neophytes, 
however,  especially  during  the  later  years 
of  its  existence,  came  from  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento  valleys,  and  included 
representatives  of  the  Moquelumnan,  Co- 
pehan,  and  Mariposan  ( Yokuts)  linguistic 
stocks.  (a.b.  L.) 

San  Jose.  A  former  Dieguefio  village 
on  upper  San  Luis  Rey  r.,  in  San  Diego 
co.,  Cal.  It  later  l>ecame  a  part  of  Agua 
Caliente  No.  1  res.,  on  which  Warner's 
ranch  was  situated.  By  court  decision, 
the  Indians,  numbering  only  14,  were 
evicted  in  1903,  when  they  were  assigned 
to  a  new  reservation  purchased  for  them 
at  Pala.  See  Jackson  and  Kinnev,  Rep. 
Miss.  Ind.,  24,  1883;  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  175, 
1908;  118, 1003. 

8an  Jose.  A  group  of  Huichol  ranch  e- 
rias  under  the  jurisdiction  of  San  Andres 
Coamiata,  situated  about  10  m.  x.  w.  of 
the  latter  place,  in  the  Sierra  de  los  Hui- 
choles,  Jalisco,  Mexico.  It  is  a  religious 
center  and  the  seat  of  a  temple  or  "god 
house  of  the  sun." — Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mex.,  ii,  28,  1902. 

Haiokalita.—  Lumholtz,  ibid,  ('where  there  are 
■pringa':  Hotohol  name). 

San  Jose.  A  rancheria  of  one  of  the 
Yuman  tribes,  which  was  selected  as  the 


site  of  a  mission,  on  the  Rio  Gila  near 
its  mouth  in  s.  w.  Arizona;  visited  and 
named  by  Fr.  Sedelmair  in  1748.— Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  367,  1889. 

8 an  Jose.  A  ruined  pueblo  near  Pecos, 
New  Mexico,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Pecos  Indians. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Bull.,  i,  15,  1883. 

San  Jose.  A  Tepehuanc  pueblo  and 
the  seat  of  amission  in  k.  Durango,  Mex- 
ico.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  318,  1864. 

San  Jose  de  Comondn.  A  Cochimi  set- 
tlement in  the  central  mountainous  part 
of  Lower  California,  lat  26°  5',  and  the 
seat  of  the  Jesuit  mission  founded  by 
Padre  Mayorga  in  1708.  In  1745  it  had 
3  visita-,  one  lying  *  league  to  the  w.,  an- 
other 7  leagues  x.,  and  another  10  leagues 
b.  on  the  Gulf  shore  ( Venegas).  In  1767 
the  population  of  the  mission  was  360, 
according  to  Clavigero,  probably  includ- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  the  visitas. 
Gomondu— Clavijero,  Hint.  Baja  Cal.,  61,  1852. 
San  Jose  Commondu. — Taylnr  quoted  by  Browne, 
Re*.  1'ac.  Slope,  app.,  50, 18(39.  Sun  Jose  de  Com  on - 
da.— Clavijero,  op.  int.,  109.  Saa  Joseph  de  Com- 
mondu.— venega*.  Hist.  Cal.,  II,  197,  1759.  Baa 
Joseph  de  Comonda— Ibid.,  I,  399. 

San  Joie  de  los  Naionea.  A  Franciscan 
mission  founded  July  10,  1716,  by  Fray 
Isidro  Felix  de  Espinosa,  author  of  the 
Chronica  Apostolica  among  the  Nazoni 
and  for  the  Nazoni  and  Nadaco,  s.  of  An- 
gelina r.  and  about  20  m.  n.  w.  of  Nacog- 
doches, on  a  small  stream  flowing  n., 
evidently  one  of  the  southern  branches 
of  Shawnee  cr.,  Texas.  The  statement 
that  it  was  between  the  Neches  and  the 
Trinity  is  incorrect,  as  is  also  tbe  assertion 
that  it  was  founded  for  the  "Noaches," 
a  tribe  which  did  not  exist  in  Texas. 
After  three  years  of  little  success,  the 
mission  was  abandoned  in  1719,  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  others  of  e.  Texas, 
through  fear  of  a  French  invasion.  On 
Aug.  13,  1721,  it  was  reestablished  on  the 
same  site  by  the  Marques  de  Aguayo  and 
Father  Espinosa.  The  church  and  the 
dwelling,  which  were  found  in  ruins,  were 
rebuilt,  the  chief  of  the  Nazoni  was  re- 
instated as  "governor,"  and  Fray  Benito 
Sanchez  left  m  charge  (Pefia,  Derrotero, 
folio  18,  Mexico,  1722).  In  1729  the  pre- 
sidio near  the  Angelina,  which  protected 
this  mission,  was  withdrawn,  and  as  a 
result  the  mission  was  suppressed  in  1729- 
30.  An  attempt  was  first  made  to  rees- 
tablish it  on  San  Marcos  r.,  then  on  the 
Nueces  and  the  Frio,  but  finally  a  site 
was  chosen  on  the  San  Antonio,  12  m. 
below  the  present  city  of  that  name. 
Here,  on  Mar.  5, 1731,  the  mission  of  San 
Jos6  was  rechristened  San  Juan  Capis- 
trano  (q.  v.).  While  in  e.  Texas,  the 
mission  had  never  t)een  very  successful, 
for  while  the  Indians  were  in  the  main 
friendly,  they  were  indifferent  to  the 
faith,  and  refused  to  give  up  their  life  in 
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scattered  villages  to  live  in  mission 
pueblos.  ( H.  b.  b.  ) 

Ban  Jos*.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  I,  614,  635, 
666,  1&V>.   Ban  Joseph— Garrison,  Texan,  60. 1903. 

Ban  Jose*  de  lot  Pi  mas.  A  former  small 
settlement  of  the  Nevome,  situated  20 
leagues  from  Pitic,  on  the  RiodeMatape, 
in  Sonora,  Mexico.  It  was  formerly  a 
visita  of  the  mission  of  Tecoripa.  The 
plaee,  which  is  now  civilized,  contained 
150  inhabitants  in  1900,  65  of  whom  were 
of  Yaqui  Mood. 

Ban  Jo»e  de  lo«  Pima*.— Hnrdv,  Travels,  437,  1829. 
8an  Joseph  da  lot  Pima*.— Kudo  Ensayo  {ca.  1763), 
125, 1863. 

Ban  Jose  y  San  Miguel  de  Aguayo  (Saint 
Joseph  and  Saint  Michael).  A  Fran- 
ciscan mission  established  in  1720  near 
Rio  San  Antonio,  about  6  m.  below  the 


THE  CHURCH  Of  SAN  JOit  V  SAN  MIGUEL  OE  AOUAVO 

present  San  Antonio,  Texas,  under  the 
protection  of  the  presidio  of  San  Antonio 
de  Bejar.  It  was  long  considered  the 
most  flourishing  of  the  Texas  missions, 
and  in  1778  its  church,  worth  $40,000, 
was  said  to  be  the  finest  in  New  Spain. 
The  Indian  population  was  350  in  1 762,  up 
to  which  year  there  had  been  1,054  bap- 
tisms. The  mission  also  possessed  1,500 
yoke  of  oxen.  In  1785  the  population 
was  108;  in  1793,  114.  It  ceased  to  exist 
as  an  independent  mission  before  the 
close  of  the  century.  See  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  1886;  Garrison,  Texas, 
1904. 

Ban  Juan  (Saint  John).  A  Tewa  pueblo 
near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  25 
m.  n.  w.  of  Santa  F£,  N.  Mex.,  before  the 
establishment  of  which  the  Indians  occu- 
pied and  abandoned  successively  3  other 
pueblos,  immediately  previous  to"  the  16th 
century  (Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
iv,  21,  61,  et  sen.,  1892).  When  (mate 
visited  it  in  1598,  he  established  there  the 
headquarters  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, and  prejxarations  were  even  made 
for  building  the  permanent  city  of  "San 
Francisco"  initsvicinitv(see  Yugeuinggc). 
It  was  the  seat  of  a  Franciscan  mission 
from  an  early  date,  and,  owing  partly  to 
the  generous  character  of  its  inhabitants 


in  1598  in  receiving  the  people  of  Yuge- 
uingge  after  the  voluntary  relinquishment 
of  their  pueblo  to  the  Spaniards,  gained 
from  the  latter  for  their  village  the  desig- 
nation "San  Juan  de  los  Caballeros."  In 
1782,  500  of  the  inhabitants  of  San  Juan 
and  Santa  Clara  died  of  pestilence  in  two 
months.  Besides  the  main  pueblo  of  San 
Juan  the  Indians  held  a  portion  of  the  ara- 
ble lands  about  Cham ita,  and  a  small  col- 
ony of  them  dwell  on  the  w.  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande  at  the  eo-called  Pueblito.  They 
claim  Pioge,  Sajiuwingge,  and  Pojiu- 
uingge  as  ruins  of  their  ancient  villages. 
Pop.  404  in  1910. 

The  clans  of  San  Juan  are:  Tan  (Sun), 
Nan  (Stone),  Kopin  (Coral),  Na(Earth), 
Kunya (Turquoise),  Pe  (a mountain  tree), 
Sepin  ("Painted  Eagle"),  Oquwa 
(Cloud),  Po  (Calabash),  Ta 
(Grass),  Kun  (Corn),  Po'  (Wa- 
ter), De( Coyote),  Ke(Bear),  Kan 
(Mountain  lion),  Keva (Badger), 
Ye  (Lizard),  Dye  (Gopher),  Te 
(Cottonwood).  See  Pueblos,  7a- 
noan  Family.  Tnrn.  (p.  w.  n. ) 
Jyuo  tyu-te  Oj-ke.— Bandelier  In  Aroh. 
Inst.  Papers,  iu,260,  IM90  (proper  name 
of  the  pueblo).  Kai  kal.— Jouvenceau 
in  Cath.  Pion.,  I,  no.  9, 12.  1906  (given  as 
native  name).  Kin  Klecbinl. — Curtis, 
Am.  Ind.,  1. 13H,  1907  ('red  house  people': 
Navahoname).  Ochi. — Uatsehetin  Mug. 
Am.  Hist.  269,  Apr.  1882.  Ohk*.— Hodge, 
field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  ('up-stream 
place':  Tewa  name). Ohque  —  Smith, Ca- 
eva  de  Vaca,  163, 1871.  Oj-ke  —  Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers.  Ill,  123,  1890. 
0j  que  -  Bandelier  in  Ritch,  N.  Mex., 
201.  1885.  O'kV.— Fcwkes  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  614,  1900  (Hano  Tewa  name).  Pakaba- 
luyii.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  K.,  1895  ('where 
the  Rio  Grande  opens  into  a  plain':  Tao  name). 
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Paka'parai.— Hodge,ncldnot€8,B.A.E  ,1895(l8leta 
nam*.  ).  Pakuqhalai. — Ibid  (Picuris name).  Baint- 
Jean  de»  Chevaliers.— Cordova  (1619)  trans,  in  Ter- 
naux-Compans,  Voy.,  x,  440,  1838 (French  form). 
Ban  Juan.— Villa-Se&or(174S)quoted  byHhea.Cath. 
Miss.,  82,  1h.V>.  Baa  Juan  de  Cabalenoa. — Donaldson, 
McMjui  Pueblo  Inds..  91. 1893  (misprint  Ban  Juan 
de  los  Cabal leroa.— Cordova  (1619}  trans,  in  Ter- 
naiix-Compans,  Vov.,  X.  440,  1838;  Vllla-Seflor, 
Theatre  Am.,  li,  418, 1748.  Ban  Juan  de  loa  Cabe 
Ueroa.— Shea.  Cath.  Miss.,  82,  1h70( misprint).  Ban 
Juaneroa.— ten  Kate,  Reixen  in  N.  A..  221.  1886. 
Ban  Juanera. — Davis,  Span.  Conq.  of  N.  Mix..  289, 
1H69.  8aat  Joan .— Ofiate  (15<J»)  in  Doc.  Ined., 
XVI,  256,  1871.  Bant  Joan  Batista.— Ibid.,  109, 
116.  B.  lean.— Crcpy,  Map  Amer.  8ept.,  1783<?). 
B.  Jean.— Vnugondy,  Map  Amerique,  1778. 
B.  Joanne  — Morelli,  Fasti  Novi  Orbis.  31,  1778. 
8.  John.— D'Anvillc,  Map  N.  A.,  Bolton's  ed.,  1752. 
St.  Johns.— Heyleyn.  Cosmography.  1072, 1703. 

San  Juan.  A  Timucua  mission  town  in 
1688,  named  in  a  letter  from  the  chiefs  of 
the  tribe  to  the  King  of  Spain  (see  copy 
and  translation  in  Gatschet,  Timucua 
Lang.,  in  Proe.  Am.  Philos.  Soe,  xvm, 
497,  1880).  It  was  visited  by  Dickenson 
in  1699,  and  was  apparently  situated  on 
Little  Talbot  id.,  n.  from  St  Augustine, 
Fla.  (j.  m.) 

San  Juan.  An  Apalachee  mission  town 
in  n.  w.  Florida  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  1 7th  century.  It  was  destroyed,  with 
others  of  the  same  tribe,  by  the  English 
and  their  Indian  allies  in  the  war  of 
1702-06.  ( J.  M. ) 

8an  Juan.  An  Opata  village  of  Sonora, 
Mexico,  mentioned  by  Hrolicka  (Am. 
Anthr.,  vi,  72,  1904}  as  one  of  the  pue- 
blos at  which  full-blood  Opata  may  still 
be  found. 

San  Juan.  A  collective  term  used  to 
designate  the  Indians  formerly  under  San 
Juan  Bautista  mission,  San  Benito  co., 
Cal.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 
1860. 

San  Juan.  A  Cochimi  visitation  town 
of  the  mission  of  San  Jose  de  Comondu, 
in  lat  26°,  central  Lower  California, 
in  1708.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  I,  404, 
1759. 

San  Joan  Bautista  (Saint  John  the  Bap* 
tist).  The  fifteenth  Franciscan  mission 
established  in  California.  The  site  was 
chosen  l>etween  San  Carlos  and  Santa 
Clara,  alxmt  6  m.  from  the  present 
town  of  Sargent,  Santa  Clara  co.  The 
native  name  was  Popelout,  or  Pope- 
loutchom.  Here  some  buildings  had  al- 
ready been  erected  by  men  from  Monte- 
rey, and  on  June  24,  1797,  President 
I^asuen  founded  the  new  mission.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  there  had  been  85 
baptisms,  and  in  1800  the  neophytes 
numbered  516.  These  increased  to  702 
in  1810,  843  in  1820,  and  1,248  in  1823, 
after  which  the  decline  began.  The 
stock  and  crops  prospered  from  the  be- 
pinnintf.  In  1810  there  were  6,175  large 
stock  and  9,720  small  stock;  in  1820, 
1 1, 7i)0  and  9,530  respectively.  The  aver- 
age crop  for  the  decade  ending  1810  was 


3,700  bushels;  for  that  ending  1820,  3,300 
bushels.  In  1830  there  was  a  consid- 
erable decrease  in  stock,  but  the  crops 
remained  good.  For  the  first  two  or 
three  years  after  its  founding  the  mission 
had  considerable  trouble  with  the  An- 
saime,  who  lived  in  the  mountains  about 
25  m.  to  the  e.  These  were  finally  de- 
feated and  a  number  of  captives  brought 
to  the  mission.  A  new  mission  church, 
begun  in  1803,  was  dedicated  in  1812. 
In  1832  there  were  916  neophytes.  The 
total  number  of  baptisms  from  the  time 
of  its  founding  was  3,913,  of  whom  2,015 
were  children.  In  1835, 63  Indians  were 
emancipated,  but  after  that  time  there  is 
no  furtner  record.  A  numljer  of  whites 
settled  in  the  region,  and  the  place  be- 
came known  as  the  pueblo  of  San  Juan 
de  Castro.  In  1846  the  orchard,  all  that 
remained  of  the  land  improvements,  was 
sold.  The  buildings  continued  in  pos- 
session of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  are 
still  in  use.  The  Indians  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  San  Juan  Bautista  belonged 
to  the  Costanoan  linguistic  family.  In 
its  later  years  it  drew  many  of  its  neo- 
phytes from  San  Joaquin  valley,  and  the 
Yokuts  were  probably  well  represented. 
Garcfa,  according  to  Bancroft  (Hist.  Cal., 
n,  339,  1886),  speaks  of  an  expedition  to 
the  Mariposas,  the  raneheria  of  Nopo- 
chinches  being  named,  in  which  300  In- 
dians of  all  ages  and  sexes  were  brought 
to  San  Juan  Bautista.  A  list  of  the  vil- 
lages from  which  neophytes  were  drawn 
follows  (Bancroft,  op.  cit,  I,  557,  1886; 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Nov.  25,  1860), 
although  several  of  them  also  supplied 
neophytes  to  San  Carlos:  Absayme 
(Ansaimas,  Ausaima  =  Ansaimes),  Ab- 
sayruc,  Asystarca,  Calendaruc  ( Kalinda- 
ruk),  Chapana,  Echantac.  Giguav,  Gua- 
churrones  ( Wacharones),  Iratae,  Jasniga, 
Jeboaltae,  Lithenca,  Mitaldejama,  Mots- 
sum  (Mutsun),  Onextaco,  Onixaymas, 
Paisin  ( Pagosines  or  Paysines),  Popelout, 
Pouxouoma,  Poitokwis,  Suricuama,  Ta- 
marox,  Teboaltac  ( =  Jeboaltae),  Thi- 
thirii,  Tipisastac  (Tipistana=Tipsistaca), 
Trutca,  Uflijaima,  Utchuchu,  Xisca  (or 
Xixcaca),  Xivirca,  Yelmus.     (a.  b.  l.) 

San  Juan  Bautista  (so  named  by  Ofiate, 
who  reached  it  on  St  John's  day,  June 
24,  1598).  Formerly  a  small  pueblo  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  16  m.  altove  Sevilleta, 
N.  Mex.,  at  the  site  of  the  present  Sabinal. 
Whether  it  was  a  Piro  or  a  Tigua  settle- 
ment is  not  known,  since  it  was  near  the 
boundary  of  the  territory  of  those  two 
groups.  In  1626  Sevilleta  was  mentioned 
as  the  last  Piro  settlement  to  the  n.; 
therefore  if  San  Juan  Bautista  l*»longed 
to  that  tribe  it  was  abandoned  between 
1598  (the  date  of  Ofiate's  visit)  and 
1626.  (f.  w.  h.) 
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Ban  Iuan  Bapti»ta.— VillaRran,  HI«t.N.  Mex.,  136, 
1(510.  San  Juan  Baptuta.-Bnndclk  r  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Paj^rs,  IV.  238,  1892.   Bant  Joan  BaptUta.-Ofiate 

(15W8)  in  Doc.  InM.,  XVI,  252,  1871. 

Ban  Juan  Bautista.  A  Cora  pueblo  and 
formerly  a  visita  of  the  mission  of  Santa 
Fe;  situated  near  the  w.  bank  of  Rio  San 
Pedro,  lat.  22°  20/,  Jalisco,  Mexico.— 
Kino  in  Doc.  Hist  Mex.,  4th  s.,  I,  800, 
1856. 

San  Juan  Capiatrano.  A  Franciscan  mis- 
sion established  by  Fr.  Junfpero  Sena, 
Nov.  10,  1776,  at  a  place  called  in  the 
native  tongue  Sajirit,  or  Quanis-Savit, 
at  the  present  San  Juan,  Orange  co.,  Cal. 
As  soon  as  Franciscan  missionaries,  who 
were  superseded  by  Dominicans  in 
Lower  California,  arrived  in  San  Diego, 
the  ardent  apostle  to  Alta  California  sent 
two  friars  to  institute  a  mission  at  a  road- 
stead 26  leagues  n.  of  San  Diego.  They 
raised  across  on  Oct.  30,  1775,  but  hastily 
returned  when  they  learned  that  in  the 
absence  of  the  soldiers  the  natives  had 
burned  San  Diego  mission.  No  yooner 
was  it  rebuilt  than  Fr.  Junfpero  pro- 
ceeded to  inaugurate  the  projected  sec- 
ond mission,  then  hurried  to  San  Gabriel 
and  brought  down  the  requisite  stock  of 
cattle  escorted  by  a  single  soldier,  and 
when  a  band  of  yelling,  painted  Indians 
threatened  his  life  he  won  their  confi- 
dence and  friendship.  The  natives  of 
this  coast,  well  supplied  by  prolific  na- 
ture, were  not  covetous  of  food  or  gifts, 
but  remarkably  eager  for  baptism.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  came  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Santa  Ana  mts.,  where 
they  had  a  large  rancheria  called  Sejat. 
About  2  m.  from  the  mission  they  had 
one  called  Putuidem,  and  in  its  immedi- 
ate vicinity  they  settled  at  Acagchemem 
(Geronimo  Boscana  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct. 
1 1,  1861 ).  The  fruitful  plain  soon  yielded 
an  exchangeable  surplus  of  wheat,  corn, 
and  legumes.  Juicy  grasses  nourished 
herds  ami  flocks  that  doubled  each  year. 
The  vine  was  first  planted  there  and  it 
grew  wonderfully,  and  pomegranates, 
quinces,  peaches,  nectarines,  and  other 
fruits  of  Old  Spain  throve  as  well.  By 
1783  there  were  383  converts;  in  1790 
there  were  741 ,  and  the  mission  herds  had 
increased  to  2,473  head,  the  small  stock  to 
5,500,  the  grain  crop  to  upward  of  3,000 
bushels.  Houses  for  40  neophyte  fami- 
lies were  constructed  in  1794,  some  of 
them  roofed  with  tiles.  The  weaving  in- 
dustry was  introduced  in  1797,  and  woolen 
blankets  and  cloth  of  native  dye  were 
produced,  while  the  wool  clip  was 
abundant  enough  to  supply  other  mis- 
sions also.  A  stone  church,  the  finest  in 
California,  that  was  nine  years  in  build- 
ing, was  completed  in  1806.  It  had  a 
high  tower  and  five  interior  arches  of 
stone,  all  the  work  of  the  neophytes. 
Illegal  sales  of  provisions  to  American 


and  Russian  trading  vessels  filled  the 
coffers  of  the  mission.  The  number  of 
neophytea  increased  to  1,138  in  1810,  the 
average  crop  to  5,570  bushels,  and  the 
large  stock  to  10,213  head,  while  the 
number  of  sheep,  though  still  the  largest 
among  the  missions,  decreased  in  ten 
years  from  17,030  to  11,500,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  following  decade  there  were 
15,000,  with  11,500  cattle  and  nearly 
1,000  horses,  while  the  neophyte  popula- 
tion, after  reaching  1,361  in  1812,  de- 
clined to  1,064.  On  Dec.  8,  1812,  the 
new  church  was  destroy ed  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  nearly  50  natives  who  were 
attending  early  mass  were  buried  l)e- 
neath  the  ruins.  In  1830  the  number  of 
neophytea  had  declined  to  926,  cattle  to 
10,978,  sheep  to  5,000.  Torrents  gullied 
the  fertile  soil  and  weeds  choked  the 
crops,  while  the  affairs  of  the  mission 
were  mismanaged.  The  missionary 
quarreled  with  the  captain  of  the  guard, 
and  the  neophytes  grew  lazy  and  inso- 
lent. In  1833  the  earlier  scheme  of 
secularization  was  carried  out  at  this 
mission  as  an  experiment.  The  neo- 
phytes, of  whom  there  were  861,  were 
all  released  from  mission  restriction,  pro- 
vided with  farms  and  farm  stock,  and 
constituted  into  a  pueblo.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  their  new  liberties  were  ab- 
rogated and  they  were  placed  on  a  foot- 
ing with  the  people  of  other  missions. 
From  the  founding  of  the  mission  till 
1834  the  number  of  natives  baptized  was 
4,317,  1.689  adults  and  2,628  children. 
The  number  of  deaths  was  3,153.  The 
civilian  administrator  was  avaricious, 
and  the  neophytes  deserted  until  only  80 
were  found  at  the  mission  in  18.39.  They 
clamored  to  be  formed  again  into  a 
pueblo,  and  the  Government  acceded  to 
their  desire  on  the  condition  of  their 
working  faithfully  during  a  period  of 
probation  under  the  direction  of  the 
padre,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  take 
charge  unless  citizens  were  allowed  to 
come  in  and  the  Indian  alcaldes  were 
held  in  control.  During  the  next  few 
years  most  of  the  Indians  left  for  Ixis 
Angeles  or  elsewhere.  In  1841  the  In- 
dians were  fully  emancipated  and  land 
was  assigned  to  those  who  desired  it  in 
the  newly  founded  pueblo  of  San  Juan, 
but  not  more  than  20  to  30  seem  to  have 
settled  there.  What  remained  of  the 
mission  grounds  was  sold  in  1845  for 
$710.  The  ruins  of  the  old  stone  church 
still  remain  as  when  overthrown.  The 
Landmarks  Club  of  California  has  se- 
cured a  lease  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds,  placed  a  roof,  with  the  original 
tiles,  on  the  old  adobe  church,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  Serra,  be- 
sides making  other  repairs  to  preserve 
the  buildings  from  further  decay.  The 
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Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  this 
mission  belong  to  the  Shoshonean  lin- 
guistic stock  and  are  known  as  Juaneflos 
(<j.  v.),  though  it  is  probable  that  the 
mission  included  neophytes  from  more 
distant  groups.  (v.  n.    a.  b.  l.  ) 

Quania  Savit.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Feb.  22. 
I860  (the  name  of  the  site  of  San  Juan  Capiat  rano 
mhwion).  Sajirit.— Bancroft,  Hint.  Cal.,  i,  304. 
1886  (native  name  of  miwion  site).  Ban  Capia- 
traao.— Shea,  Cath.  Mi*.,  98,  1855.  Baa  Juan 
Capeatrano  —  Male.  F.thnog.  and  Pbilol..  222, 1846. 
Baa  Juan  Capiitrano.— Proper  name  of  mission. 

San  Juan  Capiitrano.  A  mission  estab- 
lished in  1731  on  San  Antonio  r.,  about 
7  m.  below  the  present  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  underthe  protection  of  the  presidio 
of  San  Antonio  de  Bejar.  Prior  to  this 
time  it  was  situated  between  Trinity  and 
Neches  rs.,  and  was  known  as  San  Jose 
de  los  Nazones  (q.  v.).  The  population 
was  203  in  1762,  up  to  which  time  there 
had  been  847  baptisms.  The  mission 
contained  also  1,000  cattle,  500  horses, 


SAN  JUAN  CAPIBTRASO  MUSION,  TEXAS 


and  3,500  sheep.  The  inhabitants  had 
become  reduced  to  58  in  1785,  and  to  only 
34  in  171)3.  It  ceased  to  exist  as  an  inde- 
pendent mission  before  the  close  of  the 
century.  See  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States, 
i,  1886;  Garrison,  Texas,  1903. 

San  Jnan  de  Dioi  (Saint  John  of  God). 
A  former  mission  on  the  w.  side  of  Lower 
California. 

Ouirioata.— ClnviKcro.  Storla  del  la  Cal.,  II,  173, 
178V.    St.  John  of  God.—  Shea.  Cath.  M  i->  .  90.  1855. 

San  Juan  de  lot  Jemei.  A  mission  or 
the  visita  of  a  mission  established  by  the 
Franciscans  l>etween  1627  and  1680  at  one 
of  the  pueblos  of  the  Jemez{  probably 
Amushungkwa  (q.  v. ),  at  the  junction  of 
the  Guadalupe  and  San  Diego  branches 
of  Jemez  r.,  in  n.  central  New  Mexico. 
It  contained  a  church.  See  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  IV,  208,  1893. 
Ban  Juan  de  lot  Jemea. — Lara  (1696)  quoted  by 
Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  209.  8an  Juan  de  loi  Jemei  — 
Doc.  of  1692,  ibid.    8.  Jua.— Ibid.,  208. 

8an  Laxaro  (Saint  I^azarus).  A  former 
Tano  pueblo  12  m.  s.  w.  of  the  present 
Latny,  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Arroyo  del 
Chorro,  Santa  Ft'  co. ,  N.  Mex.  Prior  to  the 
Pueblo  uprising  in  1680it  wasa  visita  of  the 
mission  of  San  Marcos,  but  between  that 
date  and  1692  the  inhabitant*  were  forced 


to  abandon  it  by  the  combined  forces  of 
the  Pecos  and  the  Rio  Grande  Kereean 
tribes  and  to  transfer  their  pueblo  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  present  Santa  Cruz, 
where  the  town  was  rebuilt  under  the 
same  name,  but  was  abandoned  in  1694. 
See  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  186, 
1889;  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  it 
22;  iv,  83,  105,  1892.  (f.  w.  h.  ) 

I-pe-re.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Paper*,  nx  125, 
1890  (aboriginal  name).  Ban  Caaaro.— Bandelier 
in  Ritch,  N.  Mex.,  201,  1885  (misprint).  Ban 
Laaaro.—  Ladd.  Story  of  N.  Mex.,  92, 1891.  San  La- 
aaro.— Vetancurt  ( 1696)  in  Teatro  Mex..  III.  S24, 
1871.  8.  Laxaro. — D' Anville.  Map  Am.  Sept.,  1746. 
8}  Lazarus.— Kltchin,  Map  N.  A..  1787. 

San  Laxaro.  A  formersettlement,  prol>- 
ably  of  the  Papago,  and  the  seat  of  a  Span- 
ish mission;  situated  on  the  Rio  Santa 
Cruz,  in  Ion.  110°  30',  just  below  the  # 
Arizona-Sonora  boundary,  at  the  6ito  of 
the  present  town  of  that  name.  The  mis- 
sion was  doubtless  established  bv  Father 
Kino  about  1697.  It  was  abandoned  in 
1845  on  account  of  Apache  depredations. 
San  Laaaro.— Kino  (1697)  in  Doc.  Hint.  Mex.,  4th  ■., 
I,  276,  1856.  Ban  Lorenzo. — Orozco  y  Berra, Geoff., 
847,  1864.  8.  Laaaro.— Bernal  (1697)  in  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  356,  1889.  8.  Laxarua  —  Kino, 
map  (1702)  In  StockJein,  Neue  Welt-Boft,  74. 
1726.  8.  Lorenzo.— Mange  in  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  358, 1889  (identical?). 

San  Lorenzo  ( Saint  Law  rence) .  A  Fran- 
ciscan mission,  founded  in  Texas,  Jan.  26, 
1762  (not  in  1761  as  Arricivita  says),  for 
the  Li  pan  after  they  were  frightened  from 
San  Saba  mission  by  the  attack  of  the 
Comanche  and  others  in  1758.  Theeite 
was  at  El  Canon,  on  the  Rio  San  Joseph, 
now  the  upper  Nueces,  and  not  the  San 
Antonio,  as  has  been  conjectured  (El 
Canon  is  shown  on  the  La  Fora  map,  ca. 
1767).  The  principal  chief  concerned 
was  Cabezon,  who  was  made  "governor" 
of  the  pueblo  of  neophytes,  called  Santa 
Cruz.  He  stipulated  and  was  granted 
three  conditions  before  entering  the  mis- 
sion. These  were  that  the  Spaniards 
should  (1)  protect  his  people  from  the 
Comanche  cturing  a  great  buffalo  hunt,  (2) 
aid  them  in  a  campaign  against  that  tribe, 
ami  (3)  deliver  to  him  the  captive  daugh- 
ter of  the  Natage  (Kiowa  Apache)  head 
chief  (Report  of  Raimgo  y  Tenin,  Jan.  31, 
1761,  MS.  in  Archivn  Gen.).  Two  weeks 
afterward  NuestraSefiora  de  laCandelaria 
(q.  v.)  was  founded  nearby. 

A  year  after  their  establishment,  Ximi- 
nez  (quoted  by  Arricivita,  Cronica  388, 
1792)  reported  that  alwut  400  Indians 
were  in  the  two  missions,  of  which  this 
one  was  the  more  prosperous.  El  Canon 
had  been  chosen  as  a  retreat  from  the 
Comanche,  and  for  some  time  it  was 
unmolested,  it  seems;  but  in  1766  and 
1767,  in  retaliation  for  two  hostile  cam- 
paigns by  the  Li  pan,  the  Comanche  three 
timesattacked  San  Lorenzo  mission  (Can- 
delaria  was  already  abandoned).  In  the 
last  attack  it  is  said  they  killed  and  cap- 
tured more  than  30  Lipan  and  ran  off 
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more  than  1,000  horses  (Arricivita,  op. 
cit ,  392-93) .  In  1 767  the  Viceroy,  on  the 
recommen  nation  of  the  Marques  de  Rubi, 
ordered  the  mission  abandoned.  What 
are  apparently  the  ruins  of  this  mission 
are  still  plainly  visible  in  Edwards  co., 
about  40  rn.  x.  w.  of  Uvalde,    (h.  e.  b.  ) 

Santa  Cms.— RAbago  y  Teran,  Feb.  7,  1762,  MS.  In 
Archivo  Gen.  (properly  the  name  of  the  Indian 
paeblo,  not  of  the  uilselon). 

San  Lorenzo.  A  former  8uma  pueblo, 
probably  containing  also  some  Piro  ana 
Tigua,  near  El  Paso,  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
in  Chihuahua.  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
Spanish  mission  from  1712,  and  had  440 
inhabitants  in  1790,  but  became  a  Mex- 
icanized  town  on  the  extermination  of  the 
tribe.  (p.  w.  h.) 

San  Lorenzo.— Vllla-Senor,  Tbeatro  Am.,  II.  360. 
423.  1748.  Baa  Lorenzo  del  Real.— Ward  in  Ind- 
Aff.  Rep.  1867,  213,  1868.  San  Lorenzo  el  Real 
Pueblo  de  Zumaa.— 18th  Cent.  doc.  cited  by  Ban- 
delier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  8M,  18W.  8.  Lo- 
renzo.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  684,  1736.  8.  Lorenzo 
del  R.' ah  to — Bonilla  (1776)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mez.,  191, 1889. 

Ban  Lucas.  A  Cora  pueblo  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Rio  Jesus  Marfa,  on  the  k. 
border  of  the  Cora  countrv,  in  the  n.  part 
of  the  territory  of  Tepic,  Mexico. — Lum- 
holtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  n,  16,  map,  1902. 

Ban  Luis  (Saint  Louis).  The  district  in 
w.  Kansas  once  inhabited  by  the  Apaches 
del  Quartelejo;  so  named  by  Juan  Uribarri 
in  1706  ( Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  229, 
236,  1889  ).  At  this  time,  or  shortly  after- 
ward, it  was  within  the  range  of  the 
Jicarillas.    See  (jtuirtelejo. 

Ban  Lais.  A  former  Dieguefio  rancheria 
near  San  Diego,  s.  Cal.— Ortega  (1775) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,253,  1884. 

Ban  Luis  fiabi.  A  rancheria,  probably 
of  the  Papago,  visited  by  Father  Kino  in 
1701 ;  situated  in  n.  w.  "Sonora,  Mexico, 
between  Busanic  and  Cocospera. 

8.  Luiz  Babi  (?).— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  1, 497, 

1SK1. 

8 an  Luis  de  Apalache.  A  principal  town 
and  mission  of  the  Apalachee,  formerly 
situated,  according  to  Fairbanks  (Hist. 
Fla.,  123,  1901),  2  m.  w.  of  the  present 
Tallahassee,  Fla.  The  settlement  is 
named  in  a  letter  of  the  chiefs  to  the  King 
of  Spain  in  1688,  and  was  destroyed,  with 
the  mission  church  and  fort,  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  their  Indian  allies  under  Gov. 
Moore  in  1704.  (j.  m.) 

Ban  Lui»  —  Fairbanks.  Fla.,  123.  1901.  San  Luiz  de 
Apalachi. — Doc.  of  1688  quoted  by  Gatachet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg..  I.  7«,  1884.  8t.  Lewie.— Carroll,  Hist. 
Coll.  8.  C,  II,  675,  1*36  (the  fort).  8t.  Lewiaeea.— 
Ibid.,  853.  8t.  Louia  —  Brackenridge  (1827)  in 
William*.  Weat  Fla..  107.  1827. 

Ban  Luis  de  las  Amarillas.  A  presidio 
established  in  1757  on  San  Saba  r.,  Texas, 
for  the  protection  of  San  Saba  mission 
(q.  v.),  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream. 
Tne  ruinsof  thispresidioarestilltobeseen 
at  Menardville,  Menard  co.     (h.  e.  b.) 

San  Luis  Obispo.  The  fifth  Franciscan 
mission  established  in  California,  on  a 
site,  called  Tixlini  by  the  natives,  now  in- 


cluded in  the  city  of  the  same  name. 
The  mission,  dedicated  to  San  Luis 
Obispo  de  Tolosa,  was  founded  by  Fr. 
Junfpero  Serra  on  Sept  1,  1772,  the 
place  being  near  the  Canada  de  los  Osos, 
where  Fages  had  earlier  in  the  year  spent 
three  months  hunting  bears  to  supply 
the  northern  establishments  with  food. 
The  natives  were  well  disposed,  willing 
to  work,  and  offered  their  children  for 
baptism,  although  the  number  of  neo- 
phytes increased  slowly.  There  was  no 
rancheria  near  the  mission,  and  the 
natives  being  well  supplied  frith  food, 
such  as  deer,  rabbits,  fish,  and  seeds, 
were  not  particularly  desirous  of  settling 
at  the  mission.  Crojw  seem  to  have  been 
fairly  successful  from  the  first.  In  1776 
all  the  buildings  except  the  church  and 
the  granary  were  burned  by  Indians 
who  were  enemies  of  those  attached  to 
the  mission,  the  tule  roofs  of  the  build- 
ings being  fired  by  means  of  burning 
arrows.  I  his  led  to  the  general  adoption 
of  tiles  for  roofing.  In  1794  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  was  made  by  outside  Indians 
to  cause  the  converts  to  revolt,  but  it 
ended  with  the  imprisonment  of  five  of 
the  leaders.  There  were  492  neophvtes 
in  1780,  and  605  in  1790,  while  the  high- 
est number,  946,  was  reached  in  1794. 
Want  of  water  was  reported  as  the  chief 
drawback  of  the  mission,  though  the 
average  crop  for  the  decade  ending  1800 
was  3,200  bushels,  and  for  the  next  decade 
4,456  bushels.  About  1809  a  chapel  aeems 
to  have  been  built  at  San  Miguehto.  One 
was  also  established  at  Santa  Margarita, 
the  ruinsof  which  still  remain.  Though 
the  population  of  the  mission  gradually 
decreased  after  1794,  industries  seem  to 
have  thriven  for  a  time.  Both  woolen 
and  cotton  cloth  was  woven,  and  the 
Indians  were  reported  as  always  well 
dressed.  After  1820  the  decline  was 
more  marked,  so  that  by  1830  there  were 
only  283  neophytes  remaining,  and  marks 
of  neglect  were  everywhere  visible  (Rob- 
inson, Life  in  Cal.,  84,  1846).  In  1834 
there  were  264  neophytes.  The  total 
number  of  natives  baptized  to  1834  was 
2,608,  of  whom  1,331  were  children.  In 
1840  there  were  still  170  ex-neophytes  at 
the  mission.  The  decline  in  wealth  ex- 
ceeded 50  percent.  All  the  horses  were 
stolen  in  1840,  and  thenceforward  the 
decline  was  rapid,  so  that  in  1844  the 
mission  was  reported  as  having  neither 
land  nor  cattle,  while  the  neophytes  were 
demoralized  and  scattered  for  want  of  a 
minister.  The  mission  was  sold  in  1845 
by  Gov.  Pico  for  $510.  The  ownership 
of  the  buildings  was  later  confirmed  of 
course  to  the  Catholic  Church,  but  both 
monastery  and  church  have  been  so  much 
rebuilt  that  they  have  little  resemblance 
to  the  original  structures.  The  Indians 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mission  be- 
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longed  to  the  Chumashan  (q.  v.)  linguis- 
tic family,  though  speaking  a  dialect 
rather  different  Trom  the  others.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  villages:  Cha- 
pule,  Chiminer,  Chofuate,  De  Impiinu, 
De  Qmchechs,  Lteguie,  Sesjala,  Sespala, 
Tchena,  Tgmaps,  YValekhe    (a.  b.  l.) 

8an  Lais  Key  de  Prancia  (Saint  Louis, 
King  of  France,  commonly  contracted  to 
8an  Luis  Key).  A  Franciscan  mission 
founded  June  13,  1798,  in  San  Diego  co.. 
Cal.  It  was  the  last  mission  established 
in  California  s.  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  the 
last  one  by  Fr.  Lasuen,  who  was  aided  by 
Frs.  Santiago  and  Peyri.  The  native 
name  of  the  site  was  Tacayne.  Occupy- 
ing an  intermediate  position  between  San 
Juan  Capistrano  and  San  Diego,  it  seems 
to  have  been  chosen  chiefly  because  of 
the  great  number  of  docile  natives  in  the 
neighborhood.  On  the  day  of  the  found- 
ing, 64  children  were  baptized,  and  the 
1 1 Minder  of  baptisms  by  the  end  of  the 
year  reached  214.  Fr.  Peyri,  the  head  of 
the  new  mission,  was  most  zealous  and 
energetic,  the  natives  were  willing  to 
work,  and  by  July  1,  6,000  adobes  were 
made  for  the  new  church,  which  was 
completed  in  1S02.  Other  buildings  also 
were  constructed,  and  neophytes  rapidly 
gathered  in,  so  that  by  1810  the  number 
reached  1 ,519,  a  more  rapid  growth  than 
in  any  other  mission,  while  the  death-rate 
was  the  lowest.  The  mission  also  pros- 
pered materially,  having  in  1810,  10,576 
large  stock,  9,710  small  stock,  and  an 
average  crop  for  the  preceding  decade  of 
5,250  bushels.  During  the  next  decade 
the  mission  continued  to  prosper,  the 
population  reaching  2,603  in  1820,  while 
the  large  stock  numbered  11,852,  the 
small  stock  13,641,  and  the  average  crop 
was  12,470  bushels.  In  1816  Fr.  Peyri 
founded  the  branch  establishment,  or 
asistencia,  of  San  Antonio  de  Pala,  about 
20  m.  up  the  river.  Here  a  chapel  was 
built,  a  padre  stationed,  and  within  a 
year  or  two  more  than  a  thousand  con- 
verts gathered.  The  mission  attained  its 
greatest  prosperity  about  1826,  when  it 
had  2,869  neophytes,  but  from  this  time 
it  gradually  declined.  The  mission  lands 
were  extensive,  including  ranches  at 
Santa  Margarita,  Las  Flores,  Temecula, 
San  Jacinto,  and  Agua  Caliente,  all  of 
which  were  tended  by  the  neophytes. 
At  the  time  of  secularization  in  1834  San 
Luis  Rey  had  the  greatest  number  of 
neophytes  of  all  the  missions,  namely 
2,844,  and  also  the  greatest  number  of 
livestock.  After  secularization  the  de- 
cline was  rapid,  both  in  population  and 
wealth.  The  Indians  managed  to  retain 
partial  control  of  some  of  the  mission 
ranches  for  a  few  years  longer,  but  soon 
had  to  give  them  up. 

The  total  number  of  natives  baptized  up 


to  1834  was  5,401,  of  whom  1,862  were 
children.  In  1846  Gov.  Pico  sold  what 
was  left  of  the  mission  buildings  and 
ground  for  $2,437.  Their  agent  was  dis- 
possessed by  Fremont,  and  during  most 
of  1847  the  place  was  garrisoned  by  United 
States  troops.  It  was  also  held  as  a  sub- 
Indian  agency  for  some  time  afterward. 
As  with  the  other  missions,  the  title  to 
the  buildings  and  the  immediate  grounds 
was  finally  confirmed  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  In  1892  the  church  was  re- 
paired, and  the  next  year  rededicated. 
Other  buildings  also  have  been  repaired 
or  rebuilt,  and  San  Luis  Rey  is  now  a 
college  for  the  training  of  missionaries. 
The  chapel  at  Pala  has  likewise  been 
restored,  and  while  the  original  inhabit- 
ants have  entirely  disappeared,  Pala  has 
recently  become  the  home  of  the  Hot 
Springs  Indians  from  Warner's  ranch 
(see  Agua  Caliente),  having  252  inhabit- 
ants in  1908.  The  Indians  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  San  Luis  Rev  mission 
belong  to  the  Shoshonean  linguistic  stock, 
and  have  been  given  the  collective  name 
of  Luiseftoe  (q.  v.).  (a.  b.  l. ) 

Ban  Manuel  ( Saint  Emanuel ).  A  reser- 
vation of  640  acres  of  worthless  land,  con- 
sisting of  dry  hills,  which  has  been 
patented  to  its  125  Mission  Indian  inhab- 
itants; situated  10  m.  from  San  Bernar- 
dino, Cal.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1902, 175,  1903; 
ibid.,  1903,  147,  1904;  Kelsey,  Rep.  Cal. 
Inds.,  31,  1906. 

San  Marcos  (Saint  Mark).  A  ruined 
pueblo,  18  m.  s.  sw.of  Santa  Fe\  N.  Mex., 
which,  according  to  Vetancurt,  was  for- 
merlv  occupied  by  Keresan  Indians. 
Bandelier,  however,  makes  the  statement 
that  the  aboriginal  occupants  were  Tano, 
although  there  may  have  been  Keres 
among  them.  A  Spanish  mission,  with 
600  neophytes,  existed  there  at  the  time 
of  the  Pueblo  rebellion  of  1680,  having 
as  its  visitas  the  pueblos  of  San  Luzaro 
and  Cienega.  The  churches  were  de- 
stroyed during  the  revolt,  the  mis- 
sionary, Padre  Tinoco,  was  killed  while 
at  Galisteo,  and  the  pueblo  perma- 
nently abandoned.  Twelve  years  later 
(1692),  when  Vargas  visited  tlie  country, 
the  pueblo  was  in  ruins,  with  only  a  few  of 
the  walls  standing.  According  to  Meline 
(Two  Thousand  Miles,  220,  1867),  the 
inhabitants  joined  theTewa  at  San  Juan. 
The  name  San  Marcos  was  first  applied 
by  Gaspar  de  Sosa  in  1591.  The  pueblo 
should  not  l>e  confused  with  Kuakaa 
fq.  v. ),  a  prehistoric  ruin  5  m.  s.  of  Santa 
Fe,  although  San  Marcos  apparently  bore 
the  same  Tano  name.  (f.  w.  h.  ) 

Gua-ka.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Paper*,  in, 
126.  18'JO  (Tano  narm  ).  Kua  kaa.  -  Ibid.,  iv.  92, 
1M92  (Tano  name).  Xu-kua.— Ibid.,  in.  126.  8an 
Karoos.— Sosa  (1691)  In  Doc.  Ined.,  XV.  251.  1871. 
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Crepy,  Map  Amir.  8ept,  1788  (?).  T*-t».— Ladd, 
8toryof  N.  Mex.,  79.  1891  (misprint).  Ya-atxe.— 
Ritch,  New  Mexico,  166,  1885  (aboriginal  name). 
Yaa-tM.— Bandelier.  Gilded  Man,  283.  lv.i. 
Yates.— Oflnte  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvt,  102. 1871. 
Ya-txe.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Innt.  Papers,  iv,  92. 
1H9-2  (Keresan  name).  Yate4— Bandelier,  Gilded 
Man.  221,  1X93. 

Ban  Marcos.  A  Cochimi  visitation  town 
of  Santa  Rosalia  Mulege  mission  in  1745, 
on  the  e.  shore  of  Lower  California,  8 
leagues  n.  of  Mulege,  probably  on  San 
Marcos  id.— Venegas,  Hist  Cal.,  ii,  198, 
1759. 

San  Marcos  d e  Apalache.    The  principal 

town  and  mission  station  of  the  Apala- 
chee  in  the  17th  century,  situated  about 
the  present  St  Marks,  Wakulla  co.,  Fla. 
It  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  tribe  to  the  King  of  Spain  in  1688. 
In  1 704  it  was  taken  and  entirely  destroyed, 
with  the  church  and  other  mission  build- 
ings, by  the  English  and  their  Indian  al- 
Liee  under  Gov.  Moore.  (j.  m.  ) 

San  Karooa.— liatachet, Creek  Migr.  Leg., 1. 76, 1884. 
8an  Marcos  de  Apalache.— Barcia,  Enitayo.  339, 
1723.  8t.  Mark  de  Appalachee.— Brackenridge 
(1K27)  in  Williams.  West  Fla..  107,  1827.  St. 
Maxka.-Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  74.  1855. 

San  Martin.  A  former  Maricopa  ran  - 
cheria  on  Gila  r.,  w.  of  the  great  bend, 
in  8.  w.  Arizona;  visited  by  An/a,  Font, 
and  Garces  in  1775.  See  Garces  (1775), 
Diary,  117.  1900. 

8,  Martin  ot  the  Opaa.-Bancrolt,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex..  892.  1889. 

8an  Martin.  A  former  rancher ia ,  prob- 
ably Papago,  visited  by  Father  Kino  in 
1701;  situated  in  s.  w.  Sonora,  Mexico, 
between  Busanic  and  Sonoita— Kino 
cited  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i, 
497,  1884. 

San  Mateo  (Saint  Matthew).  A  Timu- 
cua  mission  town  in  1688,  named  in  an 
address  from  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  to  the 
King  of  Spain  (see  copy  and  translation 
by  Gatschet  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc., 
xviii,  497, 1880).  There  appears  to  have 
been  another  town  of  the  same  name, 
possibly  a  Spanish  settlement,  in  w. 
Florida  at  a  later  date.  (j.  m.) 

San  Mat«o.  A  former  Jova  pueblo  and 
seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  founded  in  1677; 
situated  in  e.  Sonora,  Mexico,  about  lat. 
29°.  It  was  temporarily  deserted  in  1690, 
owing  to  Apache  depredations.  Pop.  596 
in  1678,  and  only  9o  in  1730. 
San  Mateo  — Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex., 
4th  III.  319,  1857.  San  Mateo  de  Baguaripa.— 
Ibid.  Ban  Mateo  Mahram.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
345.  1864.  8.  Mateo.-Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States. 
I,  513.  1884. 

San  Mateo.  A  pueblo,  probably  Kere- 
san, in  New  Mexico  in  1590. — Sosa  ( 1590) 
in  Doc.  In6d.,  xv,  254,  1871. 

San  Miguel  (Saint  Michael)  The  six- 
teenth Franciscan  mission  established  in 
California  The  site  chosen  was  at  a  place 
called  by  the  natives  Vahia,  in  the  upper 
Salinas  valley,  between  San  Antonio  and 
San  Luis  Obispo,  in  the  n.  part  of  the 
present  San  Luis  Obispo  co.    Taylor  (Cal. 
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Farmer,  Apr.  27,  1860)  says  the  name  of 
the  rancheria  at  the  site  of  the  mission 
was  Chulam,  or  Chalomi.  At  this  place 
Fr.  Lasuen,  on  July  25,  1797,  "in  the 
presence  of  a  great  multitude  of  gentiles 
of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,"  formally 
founded  the  mission.  The  natives  were 
very  friendly,  and  15children  were  offered 
for  baptism  the  same  day.    The  mission 

grew  rapidly  in  population  and  wealth, 
y  1800  there  were  362  neophytes,  and 
973  in  1810,  while  the  greatest  number. 
1,076,  was  reached  in  1814.  At  the  end 
of  the  firxt  three  years  the  mission  had 
372  horses  and  cattle,  and  1,582  small 
stock,  while  the  crops  for  that  year  (1800) 
were  1,900  bushels.  In  1810  there  were 
5,281  cattle  and  horses,  11,160  small 
stock,  with  an  average  crop  for  the  pre- 
ceding decade  of  3,468  bushels.  During 
the  next  decade  the  stock  increased  con- 
siderably, but  the  crops  began  and  con- 
tinued to  decline.  In  1806  the  mission 
lost  a  number  of  its  buildings  and  a  large 
quantity  of  supplies  by  fire,  but  the  roof 
only  of  the  church  was  injured.  Shortly 
after  1818  a  new  church  was  completed. 
In  1828  the  mission  lands  were  reported 
as  extending  from  the  ocean  to  Tulare 
lake.  In  1834  there  were  599  neophvtes. 
Up  to  this  time  the  total  numl>er  of  na- 
tives baptized  was  2,562,  of  whom  1,277 
were  children.  The  mission  was  secu- 
larized in  1836,  and  was  generally  pros- 
perous until  1840,  as  its  ranches  and  vine- 
yards had  not  been  granted  to  private 
individuals.  The  Indians  lived  at  the 
mission  and  on  the  ranches,  and  in  1840 
still  numbered  350.  In  1844,  however, 
San  Miguel  was  reported  as  without  lands 
or  cattle,  while  its  neophytes  were  demor- 
alized and  scattered  for  want  of  a  minister. 
The  mission  was  sold  in  1845,  but  the 
purchase  was  later  declared  invalid.  The 
church  and  monastery  were  preserved 
and  are  still  in  use.  The  church  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  because  of  the  inte- 
rior decorations,  wliich  have  been  prac- 
tically undisturbed  since  the  days  oi  the 
first  padres.  The  Indians  of  this  mission 
belonged  to  the  Salinan  (q.  v.)  linguistic 
family,  though  among  the  neophytes 
were  many,  probably  Yokuts,  from  San 
Joaquin  valley,  with  whom  the  natives 
around  the  mission  are  said  to  have  been 
on  intimate  terms.  (a.  b.  l.) 

San  Miguel.  A  former  village  of  the 
Tubar  on  the  extreme  headwaters  of  the 
Rio  Fuerte,  in  s.  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 
Although  now  largely  Mexicanized,  it  is 
still  the  chief  seat  of  the  Tubar  people. — 
Lnmholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  L  443,  1902. 

San  Miguel.  A  Cochimi  settlement  and 
visita  of  Nuestni  Sefiora  de  Guadalupe 
mission  in  Lower  California,  from  which  it 
was  distant  6  leagues  s.  e.,  in  1745.— 
Venegas,  Hist  Cal.,  O,  198,  1759. 
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San  Miguel  de  la  Frontera  (Saint  Mi- 
chael of  the  Frontier).  A  Dominican 
mission  established  bv  Fathers  Val- 
dellon  and  Lopez,  in  1782,  about  lat.  32° 
W,  Lower  California,  30  m.  s.  k.  of  San 
Diego,  Cal.  The  rancherias  connected 
with  the  mission  in  1860  were  Otat, 
Hawai,  Ekquall,  Hassasei,  Inomassi,  Nell- 
mole,  and  Mattawottis.  The  inhabitants 
spoke  a  Dieguefio  dialect.  See  Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer.  May  18,  1860. 
Ban  Miguel  of  the  frontiers.— Taylor  cited  by 
Browne,  Res.  Pac.  Slope,  app.,  51,  1809. 

San  Miguel  de  Linares.  A  Franciscan 
mission  established  among  the  Adai, 
near  Sabine  r.,  La.,  in  1716.  In  1719  a 
force  of  French,  with  Natchitoch  and 
Caddo  allies,  took  possession  of  it,  and  the 
Indians  destroyed  the  buildings,  but  the 
mission  was  reestablished  by  the  Span- 
iards with  400  Adai  2  years  later.  It 
reported  103  baptisms  in  1768,  and  was 
abandoned  in  1773. 

Adaes.— Garrison,  Texan,  75, 1903,  Lot  Adeaa.— La 
Harpe  (1719)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States, 
1. 618, 1886.  8an  Miguel.— Bancroft,  ibid.,  626.  8an 
Miguel  de  Ouellar.— Ibid.,  615,  666.  San  Miguel  de 
lot  Adaia.— Pelaez.  Mem.  Ountemala,  in,  52,  1852. 
Ban  Miguel  de  lot  Adeaa  — Ibid.,  618. 

San  Mignel  de  los  Noches  ( 'Saint  Michael 
of  the  Noches,'  here  referring  to  a  Yokuts 
tribe  sometimes  called  Noches,  who  lived 
in  the  vicinity).  A  rancheria  situated 
probably  on  the  site  of  the  present  Bakers- 
field,  Kern  co.,  s.  Cal.,  in  1776. 

San  Miguel  de  loa  Noches  por  el  8  an  to  Principe.— 

Ources,  Diary  (1775-76),  299.  1900. 

8an  Mignel  Zuaque.  A  settlement  of 
theZuaque  division  of  the  Cahita,  on  the 
s.  bank  of  Rio  del  Fuerte,  20  m.  above 
its  mouth,  in  n.  w.  Sinaloa,  Mexico. 
The  inhabitants  used  both  the  Zuaque 
and  the  Vacoregue  dialects. 

San  Miguel  Zuaque  —  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog..  332, 
1864.  8.  Michael  — Kino,  map  (1702),  in  Stockleln, 
Ncue  Welt-Bott.  1726.  S.  Miguel.— Orozco  y  Berra. 
Geog..  mnp,  1864. 

Sannak.    A  fishing  settlement  of  Aleut 

on  Sannak  id.,E.  Aleutians,  Alaska;  pop. 

132  in  1890.— Eleventh  Census,  Alaska, 

163,  1893. 

Sannio.  A  Cayuga  village  on  the  s.  side 
and  at  the  foot  of  Cayuga  lake,  N.  Y.,  in 
1750.-De  Schweinitz,  Life  of  Zeisberger, 
57,  1870. 

s.m n u p.  A  word  said  to  have  been  used 
in  Massachusetts  as  a  designation  for  an 
Indian  married  man.  It  is  mentioned 
first  in  the  Voyages  into  New  England  of 
Levett  (1628),  whose  travels  did  not  ex- 
tend southward  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Maine,  and  who  remarks,  "The  saga- 
mores will  scarce  speak  to  an  ordinary 
man,  but  will  point  to  their  men  and  say 
"sanops  must  speak  to  sanops  and  saga- 
mores to  sagamores."  Cotton  Mather,  in 
hisMajjnalia  ( ca.  1688 ),  uses  the  word  in  his 
classification  of  Indian  society,  in  which 
he  states  that  the  highest  class  consisted 
of  the* •nobles,"  comprising  all  those  who 


were  descended  from  blood  royal,  those 
who  were  invested  with  authority  by  the 
sachem  and  who  had  always  been  consid- 
ered as  noble;  and,  second,  the  "yeo 

who  formed  the 


men"  or  "sannups, 
mass  of  the  community,  and  possessed  a 
right  in  the  lands  of  the  tribe,  etc. ;  and. 
third,  the  "villains"  or  "serfs,"  who  had 
no  property  in  the  land,  and  were  in  some 
degree  subject  to  the  sannups  or  ordinary 
citizens.  The  word  was  not  Known  to  the 
Massachnsct  Indians,  but  by  the  whites 
who  used  it,  like  the  words  skunk,  wig- 
wam, musquash,  and  sagamore,  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  dialects  of  the  Abnaki,  in 
which  it  occurs  in  the  following  forms: 
Norridgewock  seenafibe,  Passauiaquoddy 
sena»be,  Penobscot  mnanba,  'man,'  rir 
(in  contradistinction  to  arhwbe,  &lfnanbe, 
'  true  man, '  homo ) .  The  suffix  -a"be  means 
'  man,'  but  the  meaning  of  the  prefix  seen-, 
sen-,  is  not  known.  ( w.  r.  o.  ) 

8an  Pablo  (Saint  Paul).  A  former  Yuma 
rancheria  on  the  Rio  Colorado,  8  or  10  m. 
below  the  present  Yuma  and  about  a 
league  s.  of  Pilot  Knob,  in  California.  It 
was  visited  by  Garces,  Anza,  and  Font  in 
1775,  and  was  on  or  near  the  site  of  the 
later  mission  of  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo 
(q.  v. ).  See  Coues,  Garces  Diary  (1775- 
76),  19,  163,  1900. 

Laguna  del  Capitan  Pablo.— Cones,  op.  cit,  Ut 
Laguna  de  San  Pablo.— Ibid. 

San  Pablo.  A  former  Yuma  rancheria 
on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  3 
leagues  above  its  mouth.  It  was  visited 
bv  Father  Kino  in  1699. 
8."Pablo.— Kino,  map  (1701 ),  In  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  360,  1889.  8.  Paulua.— Kino,  map  <  1702), 
In  Stocklein,  Netie  Welt-Bott,  74, 1726.  8« Pablo  — 
Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  map,  1759  (located  where 
Ban  Pedro  should  be). 

San  Pascual  (Holv  Easter).  A  small 
band  of  Dieguefio  Indians  in  San  Diego 
co.,  S.  Cal.  "The  maps  show  an  Indian 
reservation  named  Sau  Pascual,  but  actu- 
ally there  is  no  such  reservation.  A 
reservation  was  selected  for  these  Indians 
comprising  certain  descriptions  of  land  in 
township  12  s.,  range  1  w.,  in  San  Diego 
co.  By  some  inexcusable  error,  the  land 
was  actually  reserved  in  township  11  s., 
range  1  w.  None  of  the  San  Pascual 
Indians  ever  lived  on  the  land  actually 
reserve*!,  as  that  was  considered  to  be 
Shoshonean  territory,  and  the  San  Pas- 
cual are  Yuman.  Both  pieces  of  land  are 
barren  and  of  little  value.  The  Indians 
actually  occupied  the  land  in  township 
12.  In  the  years  that  have  passed,  all 
the  land  intheintended  reservation  worth 
filing  on  has  been  taken  up  by  the  whites 
in  the  usual  manner"  (Kelsey,  Rep.  Cal. 
Inds.,  30,  1906).  In  1909  the  San  Pas- 
cual Indians  numbered  71,  under  the 
Mesa  Grande  school  superintendent. 
Ban  Pascual.— Burton  (1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
81th  Cong.,  3d  sees..  114, 1867.  Banf 
in  Ind.  All.  Rep.  1873,  32,  1874. 
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San  Pasc nal.  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Piro  on  the  b.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
opposite  the  present  San  Antonio  village 
(which  occupies  the  site  of  Senecu), 
Socorro  co.,  N.  Mex.  Shea  (Cath.Miss., 
82,  1855)  states  that  a  mission  existed 
there  and  that  it  was  destroyed  during 
the  rebellion  of  1680.  According  to  Ban- 
delier,  however,  the  village  in  all  proba- 
bility was  abandoned  about  1675,  since 
Senecti,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
wai  destroyed  early  in  that  year  by  the 
Apache,  Consult  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst 
Papers,  iv,  250,  1892.    See  also  Piro. 

San  Pascual.  A  former  Yuma  ranch- 
eria  on  Gila  r.,  Ariz.,  16  to  20  leagues 
above  its  mouth,  visited  by  Anzaand  Font 
in  1775.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
392,  1889. 

San  Pascual.  A  village  of  the  Gidane- 
muk,  a  branch  of  the  Serranoa  of  s.  Cali- 
fornia, visited  and  so  named  by  Fray 

Francisco  Garces  in  1776. 

San  Paaqual.— Garces,  Diary,  273,  1900. 

San  Pedro  (Saint  Peter).  A  Yuma 
rancheria  on  the  Rio  Gila  in  Arizona,  3 
leagues  above  its  junction  with  the  Colo- 
rado. It  was  visited  by  Father  Eusebio 
Kino  in  1699. 

8.  Pedro. — Kino,  map  (1701),  in  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex..  860,  1889  (nee  p.  359).   8.  Petnu.— Kino. 


ap  (1702),  in  Stocklein,  Neue  Welt-Bott,  74, 
1726.  8!  Peter.—  Von tw,  Hist.  Cal.,  I,  map,  1759 
Oocated  where  San  Pablo  should  be). 

San  Pedro.  A  Mohave  rancheria,  visited 
and  so  named  by  Fray  Francisco  Garces 
in  1776;  situated  on  or  near  the  w.  bank 
of  the  Rio  Colorado,  lat.  35°  01',  about  8 
m.  n.  w.  of  Needles,  s.  b.  Cal. — Garces, 
Diary  (1776),  234.  416,  1900. 
Ban  Pedro  de  los  Jamajaba— Gu  rr.-s.  op.  cit. 

San  Pedro.  A  Timucua  mission  on  the 
present  Cumberland  id.,  Fla.,  named  in 
1688  in  an  address  from  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribe  to  the  King  of  Spain,  a  translation 
of  which  appears  in  Proc.  Am.  Philoe. 
Soc.,  xvm,  497,  1880. 

San  Pedro.  A  rancheria  of  the  Tejas 
( Hainai ),  on  a  stream  of  the  same  name, 
at  which  the  Franciscan  mission  of  San 
Francisco  de  los  Teias  (q.  v. )  was  founded 
in  1690.  It  contained  80  men  in  1782 
(Bancroft^).  Mex.  States,  I,  665,  1886). 

San  Pedro.  One  of  the  principal  settle- 
ments of  the  Mayo,  situated  in  s.  Sonora, 
Mexico.— Hrdlicka  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  59, 
1904. 

San  Pedro  Guazave.  A  former  settle- 
ment of  the  Guazave  ( Vacoregue)  on  the 
e.  bank  of  Rio  Sinaloa,  about  lat.  25°  40/, 
n.  w.  Sinaloa,  Mexico. 

OuaaaTe  — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  map,  1864.  Ban 
Pedro  Ouaaave.—  Ibid.,  332. 

San  Pedro  Hartire  (Saint  Peter  the 
Martyr).  A  Dominican  mission,  founded 
May  28,  1794,  by  Father  Pallas,  about  40 
m.  k.  of  Santo  Tomas  mission,  lat.  31°  50\ 
Lower  California. 

Ban  Pedro  Martyr  -Taylor  in  Browne,  Ree.  Pac. 


San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo  (Saint  Peter  and 
Saint  Paul).  A  mission  established  by 
Fray  Francisco  Garces  in  1780  among  the 
Yuma  on  the  w.  bank  of  Colorado  r., 
near  the  site  of  modern  Fort  Defiance 
(Pilot  Knob),  8  or  10  m.  below  Yuma, 
in  extreme  s.  e.  California.  On  July 
17-19,  1781,  the  mission  was  sacked  and 
burned  by  the  natives,  about  50  Span- 
iards, including  Garces,  three  other 
friars,  and  Capt.  Rivera  y  Moncada  were 
killed,  and  the  women  and  children 
made  captives.  See  Concepcidn,  Mission*, 
San  Pablo. 

Bicuaer.— Couea,  Garce*  Diary, 21, 1900.  San  Pedro- 
Pablo.— Taylor  in  Browne,  Res.  Pac.  Slope,  app., 
51, 1869.  8an  Pedro  y  San  Pablo.— Arrici vita.  Cron. 
Serai.,  504-811.  539,  1792;  Bancrolt.  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  897,  1889;  Couea,  cited  above.  Ban  Pedro  y 
Baa  Pablo  de  Bicuner.— Couea,  Garces  Diary.  19, 


San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo.  A  Cochimi  set- 
tlement and  visita  in  1745,  situated  8 
leagues  e.  of  the  parent  mission  of  Sues- 
tra  Sefiora  de  Guadalupe,  lat.  27°,  Lower 
California. 

Ban  Pedro  and  Baa  Pablo. -Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  n, 
198,  1789. 

Banpet.  A  body  of  Ute  formerly  occu- 
pying San  Pete  valley  and  Sevier  r.,  cen- 
tral Utah.  Powell  found  36  on  the  Uinta 
res.,  Utah,  in  1873,  although  they  are  said 
to  have  numbered  500  in  1865.  They  are 
now  included  under  the  collective  name 
of  Uinta  Ute.  (h.  w.  h.  ) 

land  Pitches  -  F.i  rti  h  mi.  Travels.  58  1843.  8am- 
peetchea.— DeSinet,  Letters, 37, 1843.  8ampjcb.es.— 
Pricbard,  Phys.  Hist.  Man..  V,  430,  1847.  Sam 
pichya.— Burton,  City  ol  Saints,  578,  1861.  8am- 
puchea.— Collins  in  Ind.  A(T.  Rep ,  125.  1861. 
Ban  Petes  — Humphreys  in  lnd.  Aff.  Rep.  IXTO, 
381.  1860.    Banpiehe  TJtahs  —  Wilson  ( 1849)  in  Cal. 


and  Corresp..  185,  18.V).   8an  Pitch  — Com- 11 
(1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  29.  37th  Cong.,  2d  — — 


37,  1862.  Ban  Pitches  — Cooley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
18,  1866.  Banpita. — Gebow.  Shoshouav  Vocab.,  5, 
1868  (Shoshoni  name).  Bempiche  Utahs. -Wilson 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  67,  i860. 

8 an p oil.  A  body  of  Sill  is h  on  Sans  Poil 
r.  and  on  the  Columbia  below  Big  bend, 
Wash.  Gibbs  classed  them  as  one  of  the 
8  bands  of  Spokan  and  also  as  one  of  the 
6  bands  of  Okinagan,  they  being  claimed 
by  both  tribes.  In  1905  they  were  re- 
ported to  number  324,  on  the  Colville 
res.,  but  in  1909  their  population  was 
given  as  only  178,  the  disparity  being  at- 
tributed to  duplication  in  previous  counts. 
No  treaty  was  ever  made  with  these  In- 
dians for  their  lands,  the  Government 
taking  possession  of  their  country  except 
such  portions  as  have  been  set  apart  by 
Executive  order  for  their  occupancy. 

Cingpoili .  —  Do  6m et.  Letters,  220,  1843.  Hai-ai'- 
nlma.  —  Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  733,  1896 

t Yakima  name).  He  high  e-nim-mo.— Gibbs  in 
aC.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  417.  1855.  Hihighenimmo.— 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  n.  475  1814.  Hihifhe- 
nimo.— Kelley,  Oregon,  68, 1830.  Ipoilq  — Mooney 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  733,  1896  (Yakima  name). 
Linpoilish. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  200,  map 
1853.  H'pochele  — Qibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep..  I,  414, 
1855.  N'poch-le.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 429, 1854. 
N  pockle  — Gibbs.  op.  cit..  412.  8an  Poela.— Shanks 
in  Sen.  Misc.  Doc.  32.  43d [Con?.,  1st .seas..  8,  1874. 
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Stevens,  Ibid.,  22,  1870.  8anipo«le.— Wilson  in 
Trans.  Ethnol.Soc.  Loud., 292, 1866.  Sana  Puellee.— 
Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep..  I.  414,  1855.  Bapwell.— 
Parker,  Jour.,  293,  1840.  Bempoils.— Lane  in  8en. 
Ex.  Due.  52,  31st  Cong.,  1st  Hem.,  170,  1850.  8ina- 

f»oil. — Cox.  Columbia  R.,  II,  88,  1831.  Sinapoi 
uch. — Anderson  quoted  by  Gibbs  in  Hist.  Max., 
vu,  77, 1X63.  Binipouala.— Duflot  de  Mofras,  Ore- 
gon, 1 1, 335. 1844.  Sinpaiveliah.— M'  Vickar,  Exped. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  II,  886,  1*42.  8inpaueliah.— 
Parker.  Jour.,  318,  1842.  8in  poh  ell-ech -ach.— 
Ross,  Adventures,  290,  1849.  Sinpoil  —  I"'  Smet, 
Letters,  169, 1843.  Sin  -poil-er  hu.  —  Buckley  in  Pae. 
R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  800,  l.s>6.  8in-poil  echne  — Gibbs, 
ibid.,  414.  Siur  Polls.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  733,  1896 (variant form).  Bklarkum.—  Suckley, 
op.  oil  ,  300.  8npoili<ix  — Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 
(Oklnagatiform).  Snpueliah. — Ibid. (Salish  form)'. 

Ban  Rafael.  The  next  to  the  last  Fran- 
ciscan mission  established  in  California; 
founded  as  an  asistencia  or  branch  of  Ban 
Francisco  (Dolores).  The  mortality 
among  the  Indians  in  San  Francisco  had 
become  so  great  that  a  panic  was  feared, 
and  a  transfer  of  a  portion  of  the  survivors 
to  some  situation  on  the  n.  side  of  the  bay 
was  proposed.  At  first  they  were  sent 
over  without  a  priest,  but  after  several 
had  died  it  was  determined  to  found  a 
new  establishment;  this  was  done,  Dec. 
14, 1817,  the  new  mission  being  dedicated 
to  San  Rafael  Arcangel.  The  native 
name  of  the  place  was  Nanaguami. 
About  230  neophytes  were  transferred 
from  San  Francisco,  most  of  whom,  how- 
ever, originally  came  from  the  n.  side  of 
the  bay.  An  adobe  building,  87  by  42  ft, 
divided  into  rooms  for  chapel,  dwelling- 
rooms,  etc.,  was  finished  in  1818.  Two 
years  later  there  were  590  neophytes,  and 
1,140,  the  highest  number  reached,  in 
1828.  By  1823  the  establishment  was 
recognized  as  a  separate  mission.  Its 
wealth  was  never  very  great,  though  it 
was  prosperous,  bavin gin  1830, 1,548 large 
stock  and  1,852  sheep,  with  an  average 
crop  for  the  preceding  decade  of  2,454 
bushels.  In  1830  there  were  970  neo- 
phytes, the  number  decreasing  about  50 

Sercent  in  the  next  four  years.  At  the 
me  of  secularization  considerable  prop- 
erty was  distributed  among  the  Indians; 
but  in  1837,  under  the  plea  that  the  na- 
tives were  not  making  good  use  of  it,  this 
was  again  brought  together,  with  a  prom- 
ise of  redistribution  under  more  favor- 
able circumstances.  In  1839  the  Indians 
were  reported  to  l>e  greatly  dissatisfied, 
and  in  1840  a  distribution  oft  he  livestock 
was  ordered.  There  were  then  190  In- 
dians near  the  mission,  and  probably  150 
more  scattered  elsewhere.  In  1846  Fre- 
mont took  possession  of  the  mission. 
After  he  left,  it  seems  to  have  been  unoc- 
cupied, and  it  has  now  entirely  disap- 
peared. The  neophytes  probably  be- 
longed chiefly  to  the  Olamentke  division 
of  the  Moquelumnan  family.    (  a.  b.  l.  ) 

Ban  Rafael.  Formerly  arancheria  of  the 
Papago  in  s.  Arizona,  near  the  headwaters 
of  the  Rio  Salado  of  Sonora,  Mexico;  vis- 
ited in  1701  and  1702  by  Father  Kino  and 
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sonamedbyhim.  Possibly  identical  with 
the  modern  Mesquite  or  Quijotoa  (cj.  v. ), 
but  n6t  to  be  con  founded  with  the  mission 
of  Guevavi,  which  bore  the  same  saint 
name,  nor  with  San  Seratin  (Actum). 
8an  Rafael.— Kino  (1700)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Hex.,  4th 
s.,  I,  318, 1856.  8.  Rafael.— Kino,  map  (1701),  in 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  860.  1889;  Venegas, 
Hist.  Cal.,  I,  map,  1759.  8.  Rafael  Actun.  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  I,  602,  1884.  8.  Raphael.— 
Kino,  map  (1702),  in  Stocklelu,  Neue  Welt-Bott, 
74,  1726. 

Ban  Rafael.  A  former  rancheria  in  s. 
Arizona,  probably  Maricopa,  visited  by 
Kino  and  Mange  in  1699  (Mange  cited  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  358,  1889). 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  San  Rafael 
in  the  Pima  country. 

San  Rafael  de  loi  Gentiles.  Mentioned 
by  Bancroft  (Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  281, 1889) 
as  a  pueblo  settlement  of  New  Mexico 
with  15  inhabitants,  about  1765.  Local- 
ity not  known. 

San  Rudeaindo.  A  rancheria  of  the 
Quigyuma,  visited  and  bo  named  by 
Father  Kino  in  Mar.  1702.  Doubtless 
situated  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Rio  Colo- 
rado, just  above  its  mouth,  in  n.  w. 
Sonora,  Mexico.  See  Venegas,  Hist 
Cal.,  i,  310,  1759;  Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
States,  i,  500, 1884;  Coues,  Uarces  Diary, 
178,  1900. 

San  Saba.  A  Franciscan  mission  estab- 
lished on  the  Rio  San  Saba  in  Texas,  in 
Apr.  1757,  among  the  Li  pan  Apache, 
under  the  protection  of  the  presidio  of 
San  Luis  de  las  Amarillas,  1$  leagues  dis- 
tant, named  in  honor  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Mexico.  The  Spaniards  were  induced 
by  the  Lipan  to  found  the  mission  in 
order  that  they  might  gain  the  aid  of  the 
former  against  their  enemies  the  Coman- 
che, but  after  its  establishment  the  Lipan 
refused  under  various  pretexts  to  become 
concentrated  under  mission  influence.  On 
Mar.  2,  1758,  the  Comanche  and  their 
allies  (Wichita  and  others)  raided  the 
Spanish  horse  herd  and  captured  62  head, 
and  on  the  16th  2,000(?)  mounted  hostiles 
gained  entrance  to  the  mission  under 
protestations  of  friendship,  murdered 
nearly  all  the  occupants,  and  burned  the 
buildings.  But  few  of  the  Lipan  were 
killed,  most  of  them  having  fled  to  the 
mountains  on  the  approach  of  the  Co- 
manche. In  the  following  year  an  expe- 
dition against  the  raiders  was  made,  and 
in  an  attack  on  a  rancheria  150  leagues 
away,  55  of  the  foe  were  killed,  but  little 
else  was  accomplished,  the  Spaniards 
fleeing  when  a  band  of  warriors,  said  to 
number  6,000,  of  different  tribes,  at  a 
place  called  San  Teodoro  in  the  Wichita 
(Taovayases)  country,  made  a  stand 
aurainst  them.  See  Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
States,  i,  646, 1886;  Garrison,  Texas,  1904. 

San  Saba*.  A  visitation  town  in  1745, 
situated  3  leagues  from  the  parent  mission 
of  San  Ignacio  de  Kadakaman,  about  lat. 
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28°  407,  Lower  California.  Its  inhabit- 
ants spoke  a  Cochimi  dialect.  See  Vene- 
gas,  Hist.  Cal.,  n,  198,  1759. 

San  Salvador  (Holy  Savior).  A  former 
ram-heria,  evidently  of  the  Sobaipuri, 
on  San  Pedro  r.,  above  Quiburi,  8. 
Ariz. — Kino,  map  (1701),  in  Bancroft, 
Arix.  and  N.  Mex.,  360,  1889. 

Sana  Arcs  (French  trans,  of  Itazipeho. 
'without  bows,'  from  itazipa,  'bow,  ana 
c/»o,  abbrev.  of  ehodmi,  'without').  A 
band  of  the  Teton  Sioux.  Havden, 
about  1860,  says  that  they  and  the  Hunk- 
papa  and  Sihasapa  "occupy  nearly  the 


YELLOW  HAWK,  A  SANS  ARC 


same  district  and  are  so  often  camped 
near  each  other,  and  are  otherwise  so 
connected  in  their  operations  as  scarcely 
to  admit  of  being  treated  separately." 
On  the  other  hand,  Warren  (Dacota 
Country)  indicates  that  their  closest  rela- 
tions were  with  the  Miniconjou. 

Their  divisions  as  given  by  Swift  in  a 
letter  to  Dorsey  (1884)  are:  1  Itazipeho 
(Without  bows);  2 Shinalutaoin  (Scarlet- 
cloth  earring);  3  Wolutayuta  (Eat-dried- 
venison-from-the-hind-quarter);  4  Maz- 
pegnaka  (Wear-metal-in-the-hair);  5 
Tatankachesli    (Dung-of-a-buffalo-bull) ; 


6  Shikshichela  ( Bad -ones- of-different- 
kinds);  7  Tiyojwioshanunpa  (Smokes-at- 
the-entrance-to-the-lodge). 

The  Sans  Arcs  entered  into  a  peace 
treaty  with  the  United  States  at  Ft 
Sully,  8.  Dak.,  Oct.  20,  1865,  and  were  a 
party  also  to  the  treaty  of  Ft  Laramie, 
Wyo.,  Apr.  29,  1868. 

Bowpith  —  Warren.  Dacota  Country,  16,  1856. 
Ee  ta  up  shov.  -(  atlin,  N.  A.  Inds.,  I,  223,  1841. 
Itahzipehoia. — Warren.  Dacota  Country,  16,  1856. 
Itazipeho* — Ibid.,  index,  vi.  I  taxi  poo.— Riggs,  Da- 
kota Oram,  xvi,  1862  (trans.  'bow  pith,*  or  'with- 
out bows' ).  Itaxipcoes  — Keane  in  Stanford,  Com- 
nend.,  516, 1878.  Itaxipko.—  Burton,  City  of  Saints, 
119. 1861.  Lack  Bows.-  De  Smet.  Letters,  37,  note, 
1843.  Ma'-iein-aa  —  Havden.  Ethnog.  and  Philol. 
Mo.  Val.,  290.  1862  (Che'vcnne  name).  Nobowe.— 
Hoffman  ( 1854)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  36. 33d  Cong..  2d  seas. 
3, 1855.  8ana  Area.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  in. 
629. 1853.  8anaarcaDakotaa.—Hayden,  Ethnog. and 
Philot.  Mo.  Val.,  map.  1862.  Imam.- Cleveland 
in  Our  Church  Work,  Dec.  4,  1875  (misprint). 
T axe-char.—  Corliss,  Lacotab  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E., 
106, 1874  (trans,  'bows  from  the  heart  of  a  tree'). 
Taze-par  war  nee-cha. — Corliss,  ibid.  Without- 
Bowa  — Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 
371.1862. 

San  8ebastian.  A  Kawia  rancheria  in 
the  18th  century;  situated  in  central 
southern  California,  lat.  33°  OS',  evi- 
dently nearSalton  lake.  Father  Font  re- 
ferred to  it  as  "a  small  rancheria  of  the 
mountain  Cajnenches,  or  more  properly 
of  the  Jecuiches."   See  Coues,  Garces 

Diary  (1775),  167,  1900. 
Ban  Sebastian.— Font  (1775)  cited  by  Coues.  Oarces 
Diary  (1775),  167. 1900.   8an  Sebastian  Peregrino.— 
Garces  (1774).  ibid.,  42.    8aa  8evaetian.— Garces 
(1776),  ibid.,  167. 

San  Sebastian.  A  pueblo  of  t  he  H  uichol, 

situated  about  5  m.  s.  of  Santa  Catarina, 

and  10  m.  e.  of  Rio  Chapalagana,  in  the 

Sierrade  los  Huieholes,  Jalisco,  Mexico. — 

Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  n,  16,  map, 

257,  1902. 

San  Sorafln  (Holy  Seraph  ;  also  St  Fran- 
cis of  Assisi).  A  former  Pima  rancheria 
N.w.of  SanXavierdel  Bac,N.  Ariz.;  visited 
by  Kino  and  Mange  in  1699. 
Guactum. — Mange  ( 1701 )  quoted  by  Bancroft.  Ariz, 
and  M.  Mex.,  *">9,  1889.  Ban  Be'rafln.— Venegas, 
Hist.  Cal.,  I,  map,  1759.  8an  Serafln  do  Actum.— 
Mange  (1700)  in  Doc.  Hi*t.  Mex.,  4th  b„  i.  318. 
1856.  Seraphim.— Kino,  map  (1702),  in  Stock lein, 
Neue  Welt-Bott,  74,  1726.  8  .  8erafln.— Kino,  map 
(1701).  in  Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  360,  ls.sy. 
8.  Serafln  Actum.— Bancroft,  ibid..  358.  8.  Serafino 
del  liapcub.— Anza  and  Font  (1780)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  ibid.,  392. 

8an  Simon.  A  mission  village,  prob- 
ably on  St  Simon  id.,  Georgia  coast,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  among  those 
revolting  against  the  Spaniards  of  Florida 
in  1687.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  287,  1723. 

San  Simon  y  San  Judas.  A  former  Pa- 
pago  rancheria,  visited  ami  so  named  by 
Father  Kino  in  1700;  situated  in  Sonora, 
Mexico,  about  Ion.  Ill0,  lat.  31°,  between 
Cocospera  and  Busanic. 
8an  Simon  y  San  Judas.— Mange  cited  by  Ban- 
croft. Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  359,  18H9.  8.  Simon.— 
Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  I,  497.  18M. 

Santa  Aguida.  A  Cochitni  rancheria 
in  1706,  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Ignacio  Kadakaman    mission,  on  the 
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shore  of  Amuna  in  Lower  California. — 
Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  421,  1759. 

Santa  Ana  (Saint  Ann).  A  Keresan 
pueblo  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Rio  Jemez,  a 
w.  affluent  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  central 
New  Mexico.  The  original  pueblo  of 
the  tribe,  according  to  Bandolier,  stood 
near  the  Mesa  del  Cangelon,  w.  of  the 
Rio  Grande  and  n.  of  Bernalillo;  but  this 
was  abandoned  prior  to  the  Spanish  ex- 
plorations in  the  16th  century,  and 
another  pueblo  built  on  an  elevation  that 
rises  about  midway  between  Santa  Ana 
and  San  Felipe,  on  the  great  Black  mesa 
of  San  Felipe.  This  was  the  village  vis- 
ited in  1598  by  Oflate,  who  referred  to  it 
as  Tamy  and  Tamaya — the  latter  being 
the  name  applied  by  the  inhabitants  to 
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both  this  pueblo  and  its  predecessor.  It 
was  early  the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission; 
but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Pueblo  rebel- 
lion in  1680  it  had  no  priest,  yet  was  not 
without  achurch  and  monastery.  In  that 
revolt  the  Santa  Ana  people  joined  those 
of  San  Felipe  in  the  massacre  of  the  mis- 
sionaries at  Santo  Domingo  and  the  colo- 
nists in  the  Rio  Grande  valley.  As  the 
pueblo  was  situated  w.  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
It  was  not  molested  by  Gov.  Otermin 
during  his  attempt  to  reconquer  New 
Mexico  in  16S1,  but  in  1687  Pedro  Rene- 
ros  do  Posada,  then  governor  at  El  Paso, 
carried  the  pueblo  by  storm  after  a  des- 
perate resistance,  and  burned  it,  sev- 
eral Indians  perishing  in  the  flames. 
When  Vargas  made  his  appearance  in 


1692  the  Santa  Ana  tribe  occupied  a  mesa 
known  as  Cerro  Colorado,  some  10  m.  n. 
and  eastward  from  Jemez,  but  were 
induced  by  Vargas  to  return  to  their 
former  locality,  where  they  constructed 
the  pueblo  occupied  to-day.  This,  like 
the  two  former  villages,  is  also  known  to 
the  natives  as  Tamaya.  In  1782  Santa 
Ana  was  a  visita  of  the  mission  of  Sia. 
Population  253  in  1890,  226  in  1905,  and 
21 1  in  1910.  The  clans  of  Santa  Ana  are: 
Tsinha  (Turkey),  Dyami  (Eagle),  Yak 
(Corn),  Hooka  (Dove),  Shutson  (Coyote), 
Showita  (Parrot),  Hakan  (Fire). 

Consult  Bandolier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers, 
ui,  126,  1890;  iv,  193  et  seq.,  1892;  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  200,  1889.  See 
also  Keresan  Famiiy,  Pueblos.   (  f.  w.  h.  ) 

Hweroi.— Hodge,  field  not  en,  B.  A.  E..  1896  (Tigua 
name).  Ramaya. — Columbus  Mem.  Vol.,  156, 
1893  (misprint  of  Onate's  Tamaya).  B.  Anna.— 
Blaeu,  Atlas,  xn,  62.  1667.  8anta  Ana.— Onate 
(1598)  in  Doc.  Ined..  XVI,  114, 1871.  Santa  Anna.— 
Villa-Senor.Theatro  Am.,  11,415, 1748.  8antaaa.— 
Hezio  (1797-98)  in  Meline,  Two  Thousand  Mile*. 
269.  1867.  8ta.  Ana.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  I.  86, 
1786.  S'»  Ana.— D'Anville,  Hap  Am.  Sept..  1746. 
8>  Ana.— Arrowsmith.  Map  N.  A..  1796,  ed.  1814. 
Tamaiy*.— Hodge,  field  notes.  B.  A.  E.,  1895 
(San  Felipe  and  Cochiti  form  of  name).  Tam- 
aya.— Ibid,  (name  of  pueblo  in  Santa  Ana  and 
Sia  dialects).  Tamaya.— Onate  (1598)  in  Doc. 
Ine«l..  XVI,  115,  1871.  Ta  ma  ya.— Bnndeller  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Bull.,  1, 18, 1883.  Tamy.— Ofi  ate  (1598). 
op.  cit.,  102.  Tamya.— Coronado  [Onnte]  quoted 
by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst,  Bull.,  l.  18.  1883. 
Tan-a-ya.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  I*apers,  iv, 
194.  1892  (misprint).  To-Mia.— Locw  in  Ann. 
Rep.  Wheeler  Surv..  app.  LL,  178,  1875.  Tom 
i-ya.— Simpson  in  Rep.  Sec.  War,  143.  1850.  Tn'- 
na-ii-i'.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1896  (Jemez 
and  Pecos  name). 

Santa  Ana.  A  pueblo  of  the  Opata  in 
1730,  with  34  inhabitants  (Rivera,  1730, 
cited  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex  States,  1, 513, 
1884) ;  "situated  in  one  of  the  eastern 
8onora  valleys,  Mexico,  but  definite  lo- 
cality unknown.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  five  settlements  called  Santa 
Ana  in  Sonora. 

Santa  Ana.  A  pueblo,  inhabited  by 
both  Tarahnmare  and  Tepehuane,  on 
the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  del  Fuerte, 
about  lat.  26°  30/,  s.  w.  Chihuahua,  Mex- 
ico.—Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  322,  324, 
map,  1864. 

Santa  Ana.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Va- 
rohio  division  of  the  Tarahumare,  be- 
tween Batopilas  and  Guachochic,  &.  w. 
Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  824,  1864;  Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mex.,  I,  446,  1902. 

8anta  Barbara.  The  tenth  Franciscan 
mission  founded  in  California.  The  pre- 
sidio Qf  Santa  Barbara  was  established  in 
1782,  soon  after  the  founding  of  San 
Buenaventura  mission,  and  it  was  the  in- 
tention to  found  a  mission  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara also,  but  owing  to  lack  of  agreement 
between  the  civil  authorities  and  the 
padres  as  to  the  method  of  organization 
of  the  proposed  seat,  it  waa  not  founded 
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till  several  years  later.  Finally,  on  Dec. 
4,  1786,  the  cross  was  raised  and  blessed 
by  Fr.  Lasuen  at  a  place  called  Taynayan 
by  the  natives,  a  mile  or  so  from  the  pre- 
sidio. Owing  to  it  being  the  rainy  season, 
buildings  were  not  begun  until  later.  Bv 
1790  there  were  438  neophytes.  A  church 
18  X  90  ft,  and  numerous  other  buildings, 
all  roofed  with  tiles,  had  been  completed. 
In  the  next  10  years  the  number  of  neo- 
phytes increased  to  only  804,  though  1,237 
were  baptized  and  only  624  had  died. 
Probably  some  of  the  others  had  been 
allowed  to  live  in  their  own  villages  away 
from  the  mission.  A  new  church  was 
finished  in  1794,  and  by  1800  quite  a 
numl>er  of  new  buildings  had  been 
erected.  At  that  time  there  were  60  neo- 
phytes engaged  in  making  and  weaving 
cloth,  while  a  carpenter  and  a  tanner 
were  regularly  employed  to  teach  the  na- 
tives those  trades.  Within  the  next  few 
years  234  adobe 
nouses  were 
erected  for  the 
neophytes.  In 
1803  a  mission 
chapel  was  built 
at  San  Miguel. 
In  1801  an  epi- 
demic carried 
off  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  na- 
tives and  c  aused 
the  neophytes, 
through  a  pre- 
tended revela- 
tion of  their 
old  deities,  tem- 
porarily to  re- 
nounce Chris- 
tianity, though 
the  Fathers 
knew  nothing  of  this  until  later.  The 
greatest  number  of  neophytes,  1,792, 
was  reached  in  1S03;  in  1810  there 
were  1,355.  The  crops  were  good,  aver- 
aging 6,216  bushels  for  the  preceding 
decade;  the  large  stock  numbered  5,670, 
and  small  stock  8,190.  During  the  fol- 
lowing decade  the  crops  increased  some- 
what, Dut  the  stock  declined.  The  eart  h- 
quakeof  1812  injured  rather  seriously  the 
church,  and  a  new  one,  40  X  165  ft,  was 
begun  in  1815,  and  completed  and  dedi- 
cated in  1820.  This  is  still  standing.  The 
walls  are  6  ft  thick,  of  irregular  sandstone 
blocks  laid  in  cement,  while  the  towers, 
20  ft  square,  are,  with  the  exception  of  a 
narrow  passageway  in  one  of  them,  solid 
masses  of  stone  and  cement  to  a  height  of 
30  ft.  In  1820  there  were  1,132  neo- 
phytes, in  1830  only  711.  In  1824  there 
was  considerable  trouble  with  the  neo- 
ph  vtes;  a  revolt  had  arisen  at  .Santa  Ines, 
and  the  Indians  from  Santa  Barbara  de- 
manded that  the  soldiers  at  the  mission 
leave  their  arms  and  withdraw  to  thepre- 
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sidio.  This  demand  finally  led  to  a  con- 
flict, and  the  natives  fled  to  the  hills  and 
later  to  San  Joaquin  valley.  After  the 
revolt  at  Santa  Ines  and  Purfsitna  had 
been  quelled,  the  Indians  were  finally  in- 
duced to  return  by  the  granting  of  a  gen- 
eral panlon.  The  padres  and  the  church 
property  were  at  no  time  interfered  with. 
In  1834  there  were  556  neophytes.  The 
total  number  of  natives  baptized  up  to 
that  time  was  4,658,  of  whom  2,168  were 
children.  In  1840  there  were  still  prob- 
ably 250  ex-neophytes  at  the  mission. 
The  mission  continued  prosperous  even 
after  its  secularization,  and  the  buildings 
were  kept  in  better  condition  than  at 
other  places.  In  1843  it  was  returned  to 
the  control  of  the  padres,  who,  in  1844,  re- 
ported t  hat  they  had  the  greatestdi  fficulty 
in  supporting  the  285  souls  dependent 
on  them.  In  1846  the  mission  was  sold 
for$7,500,  though  the  principal  buildings, 

as  elsewhere, 
remained  in  the 
possession  of 
theChurch,and 
have  been  bet- 
ter preserved 
than  at  any 
other  California 
mission.  The 
Indians  con- 
nected .with 
Santa  Barbara 
belonged  chief- 
ly to  the  Chu- 
mashan  (q.  v.) 
linguistic  fam- 
ily, though 
Yokuts  were 
also  probably 
represen  ted, 
as  many  neo- 
phytes are  reported  as  coming  from  the 
},Tulare«."  (a.  b.  u) 

Santa  Barbara.  A  former  rancheria, 
probably  of  the  Papago,  visited  by  Father 
Kino  in  1706;  situated  4  m.  s.  w.  of  Bu- 
sanic,  near  the  headwaters  of  the  k. 
branch  of  Altar  r.,  in  Sonora,  Mexico. — 
Kino  cited  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States, 
i,  501,  1884. 

Santa  Catalina  (Saint  Catherine).  A 
mission  town,  probably  Yamasee,  perhaps 
on  St  Catherine  id.,  Ga.  Its  inhabitants 
revolted  in  1687  against  the  Spaniards, 
destroyed  the  mission,  and  fled  to  the 
Knglish  in  Carolina. 

Santa  Catalina  - Barcia,  Ensayo,  287,  1723.  St. 
Catherine's.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  73,  1855. 

Santa  Catalina.    A  former  Tepehuane 

Eneblo  in  lat  25°  lO7,  Ion.  106%  n.  w. 
•urango,  Mexico,  the  seat  of  a  Jesuit  mis- 
sion founded  by  Geronimo  Ramirez  in 
1596,  but  abandoned  in  1616. — Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  318,  1864. 

Santa  Catalina  de  los  Tnmai.  A  mission 
founded  by  the  Dominican  Father  Lori- 
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ent,  May  18, 1797,  in  the  n.  part  of  Lower 
California,  50  m.  k.  of  Santo  Tomas  mis- 
Bion,  about  lat.  31°  20/.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Indians  t>etween  1827  and  1833. 
This  was  the  last  mission  established  in 
Lower  California.  According  to  Duflot 
de  Mofras(Voy.,  I,  217,  228,  1844)  the  In- 
dians living  there  were  the  Gueymura. 
See  also  Tavlor  in  Browne,  Pac.  Slope, 
app.,  51,  1869. 

Santa  Catarina.  A  settlement  of  the 
Huichol,  consisting  of  only  11  houses  and 
a  temple,  in  the  valley  of  the  middle  Kio 
Chapalagana,  a  x.  b.  tributary  of  the  Rio 
( irande  de  Santiago,  in  Jalisco,  Mexico. — 
Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  ii,  16,  map, 
147,  1902. 

Toapuli.— Lumholtz,  ibid.,  147  ('where  there  la 

amule  :  Huichol  name). 

Santa  Clara.  The  eighth  Franciscan 
mission  established  in  California.  The 
site  first  chosen  was  near  Guadalupe  r., 
not  far  from  the  head  of  San  Francisco 
bay,  and  about  3  m.  from  its  present  po- 
sition. This  site  was  called  Thamien  by 
the  natives.  Here  the  mission  was 
founded,  Jan.  12,  1777.  and  dedicated  to 
Santa  Clara  de  Asis.  Cattle  and  supplies 
arrived  from  Monterey  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  work  on  the  buildings  was 
immediately  l>egun.  The  Indians  were 
at  first  friendly,  but  soon  began  to  steal 
cattle,  and  did  not  entirely  desist  even 
after  3  were  killed  and  several  flogged. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  there  had  been  67 
baptisms,  mostly  children.  In  1779  the 
mission  was  twice  flooded,  and  it  was 
decided  to  rebuild  at  another  site  on 
higher  ground.  A  new  church  was  begun 
in  1781  and  finished  in  1784,  the  finest 
erected  in  California  up  to  that  time. 
This  church  was  considerably  damaged 
by  earthquakes  in  1812  and  later,  and  a 
new  one  was  finally  built  on  the  present 
site  in  1825-26.  Shortly  after  1800  there 
was  considerable  trouble  with  the  natives. 
Many  of  the  neophytes  seem  to  have  run 
away  at  different  times,  and  the  expedi- 
tions sent  out  to  bring  them  back  were 
attacked  in  a  few  cases.  The  wealth  of 
the  mission  increased  rapidly.  In  1790 
the  large  stock  numbered  2,817,  small 
stock  8:16;  in  1 800  there  were  about  5,000 
each,  while  in  1810  the  numbers  were 
8,.'l53  and  10,027,  respectively,  with  aver- 
age crops  for  the  two  decades  of  4,600 
and  4,970  bushels.  The  converts  also 
increased  rapidly,  numbering 927  in  1790, 
1,247  in  1S00,  1,332  in  1810,  and  1,357  in 
1820.  The  highest  figure,  1,464,  was 
reached  in  1827,  after  which  the  decline 
was  very  rapid.  The  stock  and  the 
yearly  crops  of  the  mission  had  decreased 
considerably  l»efore  this  time.  The  total 
numl>er  of  natives  baptised  up  to  1834 
was  7,711,  of  whom  3,177  were  children. 
The  death-rate  at  the  mission  was  very 
high.    In  1834  there  were  about  800 


neophytes,  while  in  1840  there  were  only 
290,  with  possibly  150  more  scattered  in 
the  district.  The  mission  was  secular- 
ized in  1837.  By  1840  two-thirds  of  the 
stock  and  apparently  all  of  the  available 
property  had  disappeared.  The  mission 
was  returned  to  the  control  of  the  padres 
in  1843,  and  two  years  later  there  were 
about  150  ex-neophytes  connected  With 
the  mission.  After  this  Santa  Clara  mis- 
sion became  a  regular  parish  church,  and 
in  1851  Santa  Clara  College  was  estab- 
lished in  the  old  mission  buildings.  The 
growth  of  the  college  necessita  ted  thereno- 
vation  and  enlargement  of  the  buildings, 
so  that  now  there  is  little  remaining  of  the 
old  adobe  structures.  The  Indians  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  mission  belonged  to 
the  Costanoan  linguistic  family,  and  these 
doubtless  furnished  the  majority  of  the 
neophytes,  yetitis  nrol>abletnattne  Mari- 
posan  ( Yokuts)anu  Moquelumnan  stocks 
were  also  represented.  (a.  b.  l. ) 

Santa  Clara.  A  Tewa  pueblo  on  the  w. 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  30  m. 
above  Santa  F<S  in  Rio  Arriba  co. ,  N.  Mex. 
The  native  nameof  the  f >ueblo  is  K 1  ha poo, 
said  to  mean  "where  the  roses  (?)  grow 
near  the  water."  The  native*  assert  that 
their  ancestors  dwelt  in  the  clusters  of 
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artificial  grottos  excavated  in  cliffs  of 
pumice-stone  (Puye  and  Shufinue)  w.  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  this  may  be  true 
of  both  hi8toricand  prehistoric  times;  but 
the  Santa  Clara  people  probably  were 
not  the  only  Tewa  occupants  of  these 
cliff-lodges.  Santa  Clara  was  formerly 
the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission,  with  a 
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church  and  monastery  erected  between 
1622  and  1629,  and  was  a  visita  of  the 
mission  of  San  lldefonso  (q.  v.)  until 
1782,  when  it  was  again  made  a  mission 
with  San  lldefonso  as  its  visita.  Like 
Sia  and  Nambe,  this  pueblo,  according 
to  Bandelier,  doubtless  owed  its  decline 
to  the  constant  inter-killing  going  on  for 
supposed  evil  practices  of  witchcraft,  or 
to  the  ravages  of  disease,  for  in  1782  500 
deaths  occurred  in  this  and  San  Juan 
pueblos  alone  within  two  months  (Ban- 
delier in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  23, 1892). 
Not  to'  be  confounded  with  the  Tano 
pueblo  of  Tuerto,  whose  aboriginal  name 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Santa  Clara.  The 
Santa  Clara  clans  are:  Tang  (Sun),  Khung 
(Corn),  Tse  (Eagle),  Kea  (Badger), 
Pe  ( Tree  or  Firewood ) ,  Te  ( Cottonwood ), 
Na  (Earth),  Po  (Calabash),  D'ye  (Go- 
pher), Kunya  (Turquoise),  Kupi  (Coral), 
Van  (Willow),  and  Pa  (Deer).  There 
are  also  said  to  be  an  Oak  and  a  Cloud 
rlan.  Pop.  277  in  1910.  (f.  w.  h.) 
Ak'-e-jL— Hodge,  field  note*,  B.  A.  £.,  1896  (Pecos 
name).  Ana  8flmhL— Curtis,  Am.  Ind.,  I,  188, 
1907  ('tribe  like  bears,'  so  named  from  their 
skunk-skin  moccasins,  at  first  thought  to  be  of 
bear-skin:  Navabo  name).  Ca-po.— Bandelier  in 
Ritch,  New  Mexico,  201,  1885  (uaUve  name). 
Capo.—  Vetancurt  (1696),  Cr6nica,  317,  1871. 
Oapoo.— Benavidea,  Memorial,  69,  1630.  Caypa.— 
Ofiate  (1596)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi.  256,  1871  (con- 
founded with  San  Juan).  Giowaka-a'.—  Steven- 
son, Pecos  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1XH7  (Pecos  name 
of  the  pueblo).  Giowataa-i'.— Ibid.  Hai'bata.— 
Hodge,  field  notes.  B.  A.  E..  1895  (Taos  name). 
Hiibi  ytt.— Ibid..  1899  (another  f<Tin  of  Taos 
name).  Haiphaha. — Ibid.  (Plcuris  name). 
Kah-po.—  Jouvenreau  in  (  nth.  Pion.,  I,  no.  9.  12. 
1906.  Kaiipa.— Hodxe.  Meld  notes.  B.  A.  E.,1896 
(Acomaname).  Kai'p'a.— Ibid,  (t'oehitl  name). 
Kap  ho'.— Ibid.  (San  Joan  and  San  lldefonso 
form).  Ka-Po.— Bandelier  (1888)  in  Proe.  Cong. 
Am.,  vii,  467,  1890.  Ka-po.— Bandelier  in  Arcn. 
last  Paper*,  ill,  124,  260,  1890  (native  name  of 
•bio).  Ka-Poo.— Bandelier,  Gilded  Man.  282, 
Ka-pou.— Bandelier  In  Arrh.  Inst.  Papers, 
,64.1892.  Kapung.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.B.  A.  E.. 
,1891  (Hano  name).  at*haibha£.— Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E..  1896  <  Isleta  name).  K'ha-po'-e.— 
Ibid,  (own  name  i.  Santa  Clara.— Ofiate  (1598)  in 
Doc. Ined..  xvi.  116.  1871.  8.  Clara— Crepy,  Map 
Amer.  Kept  .  1788  (?)  8hi-ap'-a-gi.— Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Jemez  name).  8«  Clara.— 
D'Anville,  Map  Amer.  Sept.,  1746.  8*  Clara  —  De 
l'lsle,  Carte  Mex.  et  Flor.,  1703. 

Santa  Clara.  A  collective  term  used  to 
designate  the  Indians  formerly  living 
within  the  territory  or  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Santa  Clara  mission,  Santa  Clara 
co.,  Cal.  They  were  Thamien,  with  their 
divisions  into  Gergecensens  and  Socoisu- 
kas  (Taylorin Cal.  Farmer,  Nov.  23, 1860). 

Santa  Clara.  A  former  village  in  Cali- 
fornia, so  cal  led  by  the  padres  of  San  Carlos 
mission.  Its  people  are  said  to  have  been 
Eeselen.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Apr.  20, 
1*60. 

Santa  Coleta.  A  group  of  rancherias, 
evidently  of  the  Alchedoma,  near  the  Rio 
Colorado  in  w.  Arizona,  about  50  m.  below 
the  mouth  of  Bill  Williams  fork.  They 
were  visited  and  so  named  by  Fray  Fran- 
'  in  1776. 


(1776),  Diary, 

Crui  (Holy  Cross).  The  twelfth 
Franeiscan  mission  established  in  Califor- 
nia. The  proposed  site  was  personally  ex- 
amined by  Fr.  Lasuen,  who  found  the 
natives  friendly  and  ready  to  help.  Sup- 
plies and  native  assistants  were  sent  from 
the  neighboring  missions,  especially  Santa 
Clara,  and  the  mission  was  formally 
founded  Sept.  25, 1791,  at  the  place  where 
is  now  situated  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz, 
Santa  Clara  co.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
there  were  84  neophytes.  In  1792  there 
were  224,  and  the  highest  number,  523,  was 
reached  in  1796.  In  1800  there  were  492. 
At  this  time  the  mission  had  2,354  head 
of  cattle  and  horses,  and  2,083  of  small 
stock,  while  the  crop  for  the  year  amounted 
to  4,300  bushels.  The  church,  30  by  1 12 
ft  and  25  ft  high,  with  stone  frout,  was 
completed  and  dedicated  in  1794.  In  1797 
a  number  of  colonists  arrived  from  Mex- 
ico and  settled  just  across  the  river  Lo- 
renzo from  the  mission.  This  settlement 
caused  the  missionaries  much  trouble, 
and  seems  to  have  demoralized  the  In- 
dians. In  1798  the  padre  in  charge  was 
much  discouraged  with  the  outlook  and 
reported  that  138  neophytes  had  deserted. 
He  protested  against  the  settlement,  but 
withouteffect.  The  number  of  neophytes 
remained  about  the  same  for  the  next  20 
years,  being  507  in  1810,  and  461  in  1820. 
The  livestock  increased  and  the  crops 
continued  good.  In  1812  one  of  the  fa- 
thers was  murdered  by  some  of  the  neo- 
phytes, who  plead  in  defense  that  he  was 
excessively  cruel,  had  flogged  two  of  them 
to  death,  and  was  inventing  further  instru- 
ments of  torture.  Inl818and  1819  there 
was  considerable  friction  between  the 
mission  fathers  and  the  authorities  at 
Brancifort,  all  but  three  of  the  neophytes 
leaving  the  mission  at  one  time  for  fear  of 
attack.  After  1820  the  mission  continued 
prosperous,  but  the  population  decreased, 
there  being  320  neophytes  in  1830,  and 
about  250  in  1834.  The  total  number  of 
natives  baptized  up  to  that  time  was 
2,216,  of  whom  939  were  children.  With- 
in 4  years  after  its  secularization  most  of 
the  property  had  disappeared.  In  1839 
there  were  70  Indians  reported  at  the 
mission,  with  perhaps  as  many  more  scat- 
tered in  the  district.  In  1840  a  number  of 
buildings  were  destroyed  and  the  church 
was  injured  by  an  earthquake.  After 
1842  the  mission  was  regarded  as  a  part 
of  Brancifort;  the  buildings  had  then  en- 
tirely disappeared.  The  Indians  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  mission  belong  to 
the  Costanoan  linguistic  family.  The 
mission  had  neophytes  from  the  follow- 
ing ullages,  all  in  the  present  county  of 
Santa  Cruz  (Taylor,  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5, 
1860):  Achilla,  Aestaca,  Agtism,  Apil, 
Aulintac,  Chalumii,  Chanech,  Chicutae, 
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Chororni,  Coot,  Hauzanrni,  Hotrrochtac, 
Huachi,  Hualquilme,  Huocom,  Locobo, 
Luehasmi,  Mallin,  Nohioalli,  Ochoyos, 
Onbi,  Osacalis  (Souquel),  Payanmin, 
Sachuen,  Sagin,  Shiuguermi,  Shoremee, 
Sio  Cotchmin,  Tejey,  Tomoy,  Turami, 
Utalliam,  Wallanmi,  Yeunaba,  Yeunata, 
Yeunator.  (a.  b.  l.) 

8anU  Crux.  A  former  Tewa pueblo,  sit- 
uated e.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  30  m.  n.  w. 
of  Santa  Fe\  at  the  site  of  the  present  town 
of  the  same  name.  It  was  abandoned 
probably  about  the  time  of  the  Pueblo  re- 
volt of  1680-92,  but  was  refounded  with 
29  families  in  1706  and  a  mission  estab- 
lished. The  place  gradually  became  civil- 
ized, and  is  now  a  "Mexican"  town. 
La  Canada.— Prince,  Hist.  N.  Mex.,  319,  1883  (or 
Santa  Cruz).  Santa  Cruz  dc  la  Caflada.  -Villa- 
MtoT.  Theatre  Am.,  pt  2,  413,  1718.  Santa  Maria 
de  Grade— Cuervo  ( 1706)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  228, 1889  (mission  name  from  1706); 
Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776. 

8anta  Crux.  A  settlement,  chiefly  of 
Li  pan  ,  at  which  a  Spanish  mission  was 
established  in  1762;  situated  in  the  valley 
of  San  Joh6,  halfway  between  San  Sabd 
and  the  Rio  Grande,  in  Texas. 

8an  Lorenzo  de  la  Santa  Gnu.— Arricivita  quoted 
by  Buschmann,  Spuren  d.  axtek.  Spr.,307, 1869. 

Santa  Crux.  A  former  Opata  pueblo  of 
Sonora,  Mexico,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  called  Contla  ( Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
344, 1864).  Probably  situated  on  the  Rio 
Sonora,  about  lat.  30°. 

Santa  Crux.  One  of  the  Apalachee 
towns  of  Florida,  mentioned  in  the  letter 
of  Apalachee  chiefs  to  Charles  II,  Kiugof 
St>ain,  in  1688.-  Gatachet,  Creek  Migr. 
Le«.,  i,  76,  1884. 

Santa  Crux  de  Mayo.  A  settlement  of 
the  Mayo  on  the  w.  bank  of  Rio  Mayo, 
about  12  m.  above  its  mouth,  s.  w.  So- 
nora, Mexico. 

Santa  Crux  da  Mayo.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geo*.,  356, 
1864.  8.  0nix.-Kino,  map  (1702),  in  Stoeklein, 
Neue  WeltrBott,  1726. 

Santa  Eulalia.    A  former  rancheria, 

prolwbly  of  the  Sobaipuri,  visited  by 

Father  Kino  in  1700.    Situated  slightly 

n.  w.  of  Busanic,  iminediatelv  s.  of  the 

present  Arizoua-Sonora  boundary. 

8anta  Tulalia.— VencKan.  Hist.  Cal..  I,  300,  1759 
(misprint).  Bta  Eulalia.— Karly  writer  quoted  by 
Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  y>9,  1N*9.  St.  Eula- 
lia.—Kino,  map  (1701),  in  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  360.  18S9. 

Santa  ¥6  J  Iloly  Faith ).    A  former  Cora 

pueblo  and  seat  of  a  mission  with  San 

Diego  and  San  Juan  Buutista  as  its  visitas. 

Situated  near  the  n.  bank  of  the  Rio 

Grande  de  Santiago,  Ion.  104°  40',  Jalisco, 

Mexico.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  280, 

1864. 

Santa  ¥6.    A  Seminole  town  on  the  £. 
fork  of  Suwannee  r.,  Fla.,  in  1822. 
Santa  Fe.— Romans,  Fla.,  280.  1775.     Santa  fee- 
talofa.— Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War.  306.1822. 

8anta  Oertrudii  (Saint  Gertrude).  A 
mission  founded  in  1751  by  Father  Consag 
on  the  e.  side  of  Lower  California,  lat.  27° 


58'.  The  Indians,  who  spoke  a  Cochimi 
dialect,  numbered  about  1,000  in  1767. 
(See  Hervas,  Saggio,  79-80,  1787;  Taylor 
in  Browne,  Res.  Pac.  Slope,  app.,  50, 
1869  ) 

Santa  Oertrudit.  A  small  Huichol 
rancheria,  with  a  temple,  in  Jalisco, 
Mexico. 

Santa  Oertrudaa.— Lumholte,  Unknown  Mex.,  II, 
16,  map,  1902. 

Santa  Ines  (Saint  Agnes).  The  nine- 
teenth Franciscan  mission  established  in 
California;  founded  Sept.  17,  1804,  at  a 
place  called  by  the  natives  Alajulapu, 
about  25  m.  from  Santa  Barbara,  and 
nearly  as  far  from  Purfsima.  A  large 
number  of  neophytes  from  Santa  Barbara 
and  Purfsima  attended  the  opening  cere- 
mony, and  many  remained  at  the  new 
mission.  On  the  same  day  27  children 
were  baptized.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
year  there  were  225  neophytes,  in  1810 
there  were  628,  while  the  highest  number. 
768,  was  reached  in  1816.  In  material 
things  the  mission  prospered,  having  7,720 
head  of  large  stock  in  1820,  5, 100  of  small 
stock,  and  an  average  annual  crop  for  the 
preceding  decade  of  4,340  bushels.  The 
stock  increased  and  the  crops  continued 
good  for  another  decade,  between  1822 
and  1827  supplies  to  the  value  of  $10,767 
being  furnisned  the  presidio  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara. The  first  church  was  seriously  in- 
jured by  an  earthquake  in  1812,  and  a 
new  one  of  adobe  lined  with  brick,  which 
still  stands,  was  completed  in  1817.  In 
1824  there  was  a  revolt  of  the  neophytes 
at  Santa  Ines,  and  a  conflict  between  tnem 
and  the  soldiers,  a  large  part  of  the  mis- 
sion buildings  being  burned,  and  the  hos- 
tile Indians  fleeing,  apparently  to  Purf- 
sima (q.  v.).  In  1830  there  were  408  neo- 
phvtes,  but  the  number  decreased  to  344 
in  1834.  Up  to  that  time  1,323  natives 
had  been  baptized,  of  whom  757  were 
children.  In  1840  there  were  still  about 
300  Indians  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  mission  were  generally  pros- 
perous. In  1844  Santa  Ines  was  reported 
to  have  had  264  neophytes,  with  sufficient 
resources  for  their  support.  After  this 
the  property  of  the  mission  rapidly  de- 
clined, and  in  1846  the  land  was  sold  for 
$7,000,  but  the  building  and  church  prop- 
erty remained  in  the  charge  of  the  padre. 
In  1844  an  ecclesiastical  col  lege  was  opened 
at  Santa  Ines,  but  it  was  abandoned  6 
vears  later.  The  Indians  in  the  neigh- 
borly ><xi  of  the  mission  belonged  to  the 
Chumashan  (q.  v.)  linguistic  family,  to 
which  most  of  its  neophytes  probably  be- 
longed. Many  came  from  the  Channel 
islands,  especially  Santa  Rosa..  Some  of 
the  neophytes  were  skilled  workers  in 
silver  and  carved  leather,  and  their  work 
and  productions  were  and  still  are  highly 
prized  for  their  excellence  and  artistic 
merit.  (a-  b.  l.  ) 
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Santa  Inei.  A  reservation  of  unsur- 
veyed,  unpatented  land,  occupied  by  52 
Mission  Indians  in  1909;  situated  240  m. 
from  Mission  Tule  River  agency,  in  Santa 
Barbara  co.,  not  far  from  the  old  Santa 
Ines  mission,  s.  Cal.  These  Indians  were 
located  on  lands  belonging  to  the  Cath- 
olic Church  and  also  what  is  known  as  the 
college  grants.  Legal  steps  were  taken 
several  years  ago  to  obtain  for  the  use  of 
these  Indians  the  lands  on  which  they 
had  resided,  and  which  they  had  culti- 
vated for  many  years,  but  the  question 
has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Santa  Ynei.— Ind.  AIT.  Rep.  1902,  175,  1903. 

Santa  Isabel.  A  Dieguefio  village  about 
50  m.  n.  e.  of  San  Diego,  s.  Cal.  Pop.  125 
in  1873.  The  name  is  now  given  to  a 
reservation  of  29,845  acres  of  waterless, 
mountainous  stock  land,  with  284  inhab- 
itants. 

Santa  Iaabella.— Audubon  (1849).  Western  Jour., 
169.  1906.  Santa  Yaabel.— Ames,  Rep.  M Is*  In. Is., 
6,  1873.   8t-  Iaabella.— Emory,  Recon..  614. 1848. 

Santa  Isabel.  A  group  of  Mohave  ran- 
cherias,  visited  and  so  named  by  Fray 
Francisco  Garces  in  1776;  situated  at  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  Needles,  s.  r. 
Cal.— Garces,  Diary  (1776),  234,  1900. 

Santa  Isabel.  Mentioned  as  the  last 
Yuma  rancheria  on  the  s.  side  of  the  Rio 
Gila;  visited  by  Father  Kino  in  Nov. 
1701. -Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  497, 
1884. 

8anta  Lncia.  A  former  visitation  town 
of  San  Ignacio  de  Kadakaman  mission, 
situated  10  leagues  distant  from  it,  about 
lat.  28°,  Lower  California.  Its  inhabit- 
ants were  Cochimi.  See  Venegas,  Hist 
Cal.,  i,  421;  n,  198,  1759. 

Santa  Lucia  de  Acuera.  A  Spanish  mis- 
sion of  the  17th  centurv,  established  at 
the  Timucuan  town  of  Acuera,  on  the  e. 
coast  of  Florida,  s.  of  Cape  Canaveral. 
It  was  probably  destroyed,  with  the  other 
Timucuan  missions,  in  the  invasion  of  the 
hostile  Creeks  and  Carolina  troops  about 
1705.    Distinct  from  Acquera.    (J,  m.) 

Santa  Margarita.  A  name  applied  by 
Fray  Francisco  Garces  (Diary,  411, 1900) 
in  1776  to  a  rancheria,  probably  of  the 
Walapai,  near  the  Cerbat  mts.  of  w. 
Arizona. 

Santa  Margarita.  Given  by  Bancroft 
(Nat.  Races,  i,  460,  1874)  as  a  Luiseflo 
village  of  California,  but  it  perhaps  be- 
longed to  the  Shoshonean  Kawia. 

Santa  Maria  (Saint  Marv).  A  settle- 
ment, probably  of  a  people  speaking  a 
Cochimi  dialect,  situated  5  leagues  n.  of 
the  mission  of  Nuestra  Seflora  de  Guad- 
alupe, above  lat.  27°,  Lower  California. 
In  1745  it  was  a  visita  of  the  mission  men- 
tioned. See  Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  n,  198, 
1759. 

Santa  Maria  de  los  Dolores  (Saint  Mary 
of  the  Sorrows).  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Jova,  with  180  inhabitants  in  1730;  situ- 
ated in  l.  Sonora,  Mexico,  near  Rio  Viejo, 


a  tributary  of  the  Yaqui.  It  formed  a 
visita  of  the  mission  of  Teopari  prior  to 
the  abandonment  of  that  pueblo  on  ac- 
count of  Apache  depredations  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  century. 
Dolores  —  Rivera  (1730)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  I,  614,  18*4.  Los  Dolores.— Omzco  y 
Btrra,  Geog.,  S45.  1864.  Santa  Maria  de  1m  Do- 
lor**.—Rivera  (1730)  cited  by  Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  610, 1892. 

Santa  Maria  de  Palaxy.  A  settlement 
at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  r.,  Santa  Rosa 
co.,  w.  Fla.,  probably  one  of  the  villages 
into  which  the  remnant  of  theApalachee 
was  gathered  after  1718. 

Santa  Maria  Magdalena.  A  mission 
founded  by  Father  Linck's  two  associates, 
Arnes  and  Diez,  at  Cabuiakaamang,  in 
lat  30°  or  31°,  Lower  California.  It  was 
the  last  Jesuit  mission  established  in  that 
territory.  For  reference  to  its  language, 
see  Buschmann,  Spuren,  472,  1858,  and 
consult  also  Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  ii,  199, 
1759. 

Cabujacaamaag. — Clavijero,  flirt.  Baia  Cal.,  108, 
135'J.  Cabujakaamang. — Clavigero,  Storia  della 
Cal.,  ii.  181.  17*9.  Cabujakamang.— Shea,  Cath. 
Mix*.,  90.  1*56.  Santa  Maria.—  Taylor  quoted  by 
Browne,  Res.  Pac.  Slope,  app.,  60,  1869.  Santa 
Maria  de  loa  Angelea  de  Kabu  Juacama.— Taylor  in 
Cal.Fanner,Jan.24, 1862.  St.MaryV— Shea.op.cit. 

Santa  Maria  Magdalena.  A  former  Te- 
moris  pueblo  in  Cninipas  valley,  w.  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico;  pop.  585  in  1678. — Oroz- 
co  y  Berra,  Geog.,  324,  1864. 

Santa  Marta  (Saint  Martha).  A  visita  of 
San  Ignacio  de  Kadakaman  mission  and 
situated  11  leagues  from  it,  in  lat  28°, 
Lower  California,  in  1745. 

8anta  Martha. -Venegas,  Hist.  Cal..  II,  198,  1759. 

Santa  Monica.  A  visita  of  San  Ignacio 
de  Kadakaman  mission,  situated  7  leagues 
from  it,  about  lat.  28°,  Lower  California, 
in  1745.— Venegas,  Hist  CaL,  n.,  198, 
1759. 

8antan  (corruption  of  Span.  Santa  Ana). 
A  Pima  settlement  on  the  n.  bank  of  Rio 
Gila,  opposite  the  Pima  agency,  s.  Ariz. 

A.o'pohium  —  Russell  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  23, 190H 
(native  name,  of  unknown  meaning). 

Santa  N yn fa.    A  visita  of  San  Ignacio  de 

Kadakaman  mission,  situated  5  leagues 

from  it,  about  lat  28°,  Lower  California, 

in  1745. 

Santa  Nympha.—  Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  I,  421, 1759. 
Santa  Hyafa.— Ibid.,  II,  198,  1759. 

Santa  Olalla.  A  "  laguna,"  or  perhaps 
more  strictly  a  flat  subject  to  inundation, 
which  in  the  18th  century  contained  some 
Yuma  rancherias;  situated  in  n.  Lower 
California,  lat  32°  33',  somewhat  above 
the  entrance  of  New  r.  to  the  main  flood- 
plain  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  6  to  10  m.  w. 
of  the  latter  and  about  8  leagues  w.  s.  w. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Gila.  It  was  notable, 
at  the  time  named,  as  the  end  of  the 
Yuma  and  the  beginning  of  the  Cajuen- 
che  settlements.  The  Comeya  also  de- 
scended "to  this  land  to  eat  calabashes 
and  other  fruits  of  the  river."  See  Coues, 
GarcGa  Diary  (1775-6),  165  et  seq.,  1900. 
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Banta  Eulali*.— Coues,  op.  cit,  165.  Santa  01*11*.— 
Ibid.   8*nU  01»y*.-Ibld.,  passim.   Bt.  Eul»lie.- 

Ibid. 

Santa  Rita  (Holy  Rite).  The  Spaniah 
name  of  what  was  probably  an  ancient 
settlement  of  the  Tepecano,  or  of  a  re- 
lated tribe,  but  occupied  since  early  in 
the  18th  century  by  Tlaxcaltec  intro- 
duced by  the  Spaniards  for  defense 
againatthe  "Chichimecs";  situated  about 
15  m.  s.  k.  of  Bolanos,  in  Jalisco,  Mex- 
ico.— Hrdlicka  in  Am.  Anthr.,  v,  426, 
1903. 

Santa  Rota  (Saint  Rose).  A  Papago 
village  8.  of  the  Rio  Gila  and  w.  of 
Tucson,  Ariz.  It  contained  120  inhabi- 
tants in  1858,  160  families  under  Chief 
Anastasio  in  1865,  and  about  400  people 
in  1869  (see  Ind.  Aff.  Reps,  for  dates 
given,  also  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June 
19,  1863;  Browne,  Apache  Country,  291, 
1869).  The  adjacent  mountain  of  Santa 
Rosa  is  a  sacred  place  in  Pima  and  Pa- 
pago mythology. 

Santa  Rosa.  A  name  applied  by  Fray 
Francisco  Garces,  in  1771,  to  a  group  of 
Quigyuma  ( "  Jalliquamay")  rancherias 
on  the  e.  siae  of  the  lower  Rio  Colorado, 
about  lat.  32°  18',  in  n.  w.  Sonora,  Mex- 
ico. When  he  revisited  the  place  in  1775 
the  settlements  were  abandoned,  the 
Quigyuma  having  moved  to  the  w.  side 
of  the  river  in  Lower  California.  —Garces, 
Diary  (1775),  182,  1900. 

Santa  Rota.  A  former  Cora  pueblo  and 
a  visita  of  the  mission  of  Peyotan,  near  the 
w.  bank  of  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  lat.  22°  45', 
Jalisco,  Mexico  (Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
280,  1864).  The  place  now  consists  of  a 
few  houses  occupied  by  Mexicans. 

Santa  Rosa.  A  small  Kawia  settlement 
on  a  reservation  of  unsurveyed,  unpat- 
ented land  under  the  San  Jacinto  agency, 
in  Riverside  co.,  s.  Cal.  The  reservation 
contained  77  inhabitants  in  1909. 

Santa  Rosa.  A  Cora  settlement  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Rio  Jesus  Marfa,  in 
the  n.  part  of  the  territory  of  Tepic,  Mex- 
ico.—Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  II,  16, 
map,  1902. 

8anta  Rosalia  Mnlege.  A  former  Indian 
settlement  and  Spanish  mission  on  the 
e,  shore  of  Ix>wer  California,  half  a 
league  from  Mnlege  r.,  lat.  26°  55'.  The 
mission  was  founded  in  1705  by  Padre 
Juan  M.  Basualda,  and  in  1745,  accord- 
ing to  Venegas  (Hist.  Cal.,  ii,  197-198, 
175i>),  had  two  visitas,  Santfsima  Trini- 
dad and  San  Marcos.  The  old  settle- 
ment was  abandoned  in  1815  by  the  few 
remaining  inhabitants  on  account  of  the 
establishment  there  of  a  depot  for  exiles 
from  Sonora  and  Sinaloa.  See  Venegas, 
Hist.  Cal.,  i,  381;  it,  197,  1759. 

Carmaane  Galexa  — Dot-.  Hist.  Mex..  4th  8..  V,  186, 
18S7  (after  early  document).  Moleje.— Duflot  de 
Moires,  Expl.,  i, 219, 228, 238, 1844.  Mulefe.-Vene- 


gas,  Hist  Cal.,  I,  835,  1759.  Santa  Roaali*  de  Mo- 
leje— Taylor  in  Browne,  Ren.  Pat*.  Slope,  app.,  49, 
lHtJU.  8.  koaalia  di  Mulegi.—<  'In vixen »,Storia dell* 
Cal.,  II,  185,  1789. 

Santa  Teresa.  The  northernmost  Cora 
pueblo  and  formerly  the  seat  of  a  mission; 
situated  in  the  Sierra  de  Nayarit,  in  the 
n.  part  of  the  territory  of  Tepic,  Mexico. 
auem*l0*i.-LumholU,  Unknown  Mex.,  i,  489, 
1W2  (native  name,  after  *  mythical  personage). 
Bant*  Tereaa.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  280.  1864. 

Santa  Ynet.   See  Santa  Inh. 

San  toe  (Isaflyati,  from  tMil  'knife,' 
contraction  of  itaMa-mde  'knife  lake,' 
Dakota  name  for  Mille  Lacs,  and  aft,  '  to 
pitch  tents  at ').  An  eastern  division  of 
the  Dakota,  comprising  the  Mdewakanton 
and  Wahpekute,  sometimes  also  the  Sis- 
seton  and  Wah^eton.  Hennepin  ( 1680), 
who  probably  included  only  the  Mde- 
wakanton, savs  ( Descr.  La.,  Shea's  trans., 
203,  1880):  ""in  the  neighborhood  of  L. 
Buade  are  many  other  lakes,  whence 
issue  several  rivers,  on  the  banks  of  which 
live  the  Issati,  Nadouessans,  Tinthonha 
(which  means  prairie-men),  Ouadeba- 
thon  River  People,  Chongaskethon  Dog, 
or  Wolf  tribe  (for  chonga  among  these 
natioas  means  dog  or  wolf),  and  other 
tribes,  all  which  we  comprise  under  the 
name  Nadouessiou  [Sioux]."  In  Le 
Sueur's  list  (1700)  the  Issati  are  omitted 
and  the  Mdewakanton  ( written  Mendeou- 
cantons)  inserted,  for  the  first  time.  The 
name  Santee  was  applied  by  the  Mis- 
souri River  Dakota  to  all  those  of  the 
group  living  on  Mississippi  and  lower 
Minnesota  rs.,  the  Mdewakanton,  Wah- 
pekute, Wahpeton,  and  Sisseton.  Ram- 
sey (Rep.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1849,  74, 1850)  and 
Riggs  limit  the  use  of  the  term  to  desig- 
nate the  Mdewakanton.  McGee  (15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  160,  1897)  includes  only 
the  Wahpekute,  which  has  been  the  usual 
application  of  the  term  since  1862,  when 
the  two  tribes  were  gathered  on  the 
Santee  res.  in  Knox  co.,  Neb.  Reyata 
is  mentioned  as  a  band  and  Ptansinta  as 
a  village  of  the  Santee. 

The  tribes  forming  this  group  joined 
under  the  collective  name  in  the  follow- 
ing treaties  with  the  United  States: 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  July  15,  1830; 
St  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct.  13,  1830;  Bellevue, 
Neb.,  Oct.  15,  1836;  Washington,  D.  C, 
Feb.  19,  1867;  Fort  Laramie,  Wyo.,  Apr. 
29,  1868.  See  Dakota,  and  the  Santee 
divisions  above  given. 

Dacotaa  of  the  Bt.  Peter's.— Warren,  Dacota  Coun- 
try, 17,  1856.  Eastern  Sioux.— Jeff  errs,  French 
I)om.  Amer.,  pt.  J.  45.  1761.  Esantiea.  —  Riffgs, 
Dakota  Oram,  and  Diet.,  92.  1852.  E.  Scihous. — 
Coxe,  Cantlana,  map,  1741.  E»-sah'-ah-ter. — Ram- 
sey in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1849.  78.  1850  (pronun- 
ciation). Eaaon. — Ibid.  Hizantinton.— Jefferys 
(1763),  Am.  Atlas,  map  5,1776.  Ia*n*ti.— Ramsey, 
loc.  cit.  (trans,  'people  of  the  knife').  Iaaati. — 
Neill.  Hist.  Minn..  51.  1858.  Iaantir  Dakota*.— 
Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.Mo.  Va).,  map.  1-^62. 
Iaantiea. — Riggs,  Dakota  Gram,  and  Diet.,  92, 
1X52.  I-san'-tis.— Hayden,  op.  cit.  371.  Isanti- 
ton.-De  lisle  (1700),  map  of  La.,  In  Neill,  Hist. 
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Minn.,  164,  1858.  Iaanyate. — Seymour,  Sketches 
Minn.,  17. 1860.  Iaanyati.— Williamson  in  School- 
craft, Intl.  Tribes,  I,  248,  1861.  I»a  tit— Bare  ia, 
En*ayo,  238,  1723.  Ieaunties. — Morgan  In  N.  Am. 
Rev..  44,  Jan.  1870.  Iaaaati. — Seymour,  op.  cit., 
152.  Issaqui.—  La  Chesnaye  (1697)  in  Man?ry, 
Dec.,  vi.  6,  1886.  Iasaouy.— Ibid.  Issati.—  Hen- 
nepin, New  Discov.,  174,  1698.  Issatie. — Bowles, 
Map  Am.,  1784.  Xasatriaas. — Hennepin,  op.  cit., 
99.  I-taa'-ti.— Matthews,  Ethnog.  Hidatsa,  161, 
1877  ( Hidatsa  name).  Ixatys,—  Du  Lhut  (1678)  in 
Margry,  Dec.,  vi,  22,  1886.  Lower  Bioux.— Ind. 
AH.  Rep.,  62,  1858.  Hadsesseronons  sedentaires. — 
Tallhan  in  Perrot.  Mem.,  340,  note,  1864.  Nation 
du  boeuf.— Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  n,  pt.  2,  31,  note, 
1S64.  Santas.— Parker.  Jour.,  45, 1842.  Santees.— 
Ind.  Aft*.  Rep.,  654,  1837.  Ban  toe  8ioux.— Poole, 
Among  Sioux,  31,  1881.  Ban  tie.  —  Ramsey  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1849.  86,  1850.  8antie  bands.— 
U.  8.  Stat,  at  Large,  IV,  464,  1860.  San  tie 
Sioux.— U.  R.  Doc.  57,  25th  Cong..  2d  seas..  2.  1837. 
8auxof  the  Wood.— Trumbull,  Ind.  Wars,  185,  1851. 
8cioux  of  the  East.— Le  Sueur  (1700)  quoted  by 
Neil!,  Hist.  Minn.,  170, 1858.  Bciouxof  the  Woods.— 
Chauvignerie  (1736)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  III,  557,  1853.  Sedentary  Kadouesaeroas.— 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  n,  pt.  2,  31,  note,  1864. 
Sioux  de  L  Est— Le  Sueur  (1700)  in  Margry.  Dec., 
vi.  78, 1886.  Bioux  of  the  River.  —Seymour.  Sketches 
Minn.,  135,  1H50.  Sioux  of  the  Woods.— Smith, 
Bouquet  Exped..  70,  1766.  Bioux  orientaux.— Per- 
rot, Memoirv,  232.  notes.  1864.  8iouxsodentaires.— 
Ibid.   8iouxs  of  the  River  St.  Peter's.— Treaty  of 


1816  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  869,  1878.    Upper  Da 


1872. 


—Ramsey  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Co! 


pper  Da- 
ft., I,  49, 


Bantee.  A  tribe,  probably  Siouan,  for- 
merly residing  on  middle  Santee  r.,  8.  C, 
where  Lawson  in  1700  found  their  plan- 
tations extending  for  many  miles.  One 
of  their  villages  was  called  Hickerau. 
While  friendly  to  the  white  people,  they 
were  at  war  with  the  coast  tribes.  Ac- 
cording to  Rivers  (Hist  S.  C.  94,  1874), 
they  had  two  villages  with  43  warriors  in 
1715,  and  were  then  settled  70  m.  n.  of 
Charleston.  Bartram  (Trav.,  54,  1791) 
tells  us  that  in  1715  they  sided  with  the 
Yamasee against  the  British,  and  that  they 
were  attacked  and  reduced  by  the  Creeks, 
who  were  allies  of  the  British.  Itappears 
from  South  Carolina  colonial  documents 
that  the  Santee  and  Congeree  were  cut 
off  by  the  "Itwans  and  Cossaboys,"  coast 
tribes  in  the  English  interest,  and  the 
prisoners  sold  as  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies  in  1716.  Those  that  escaped 
were  probably  incorporated  with  the 
Catawba.  Lawson  states  that  their 
chief  was  an  absolute  ruler  with  power 
of  life  and  death  over  his  tribe,  an  in- 
stance of  despotism  very  rare  among 
Indians.  Their  distinguished  dead  were 
buried  on  the  tops  of  mounds,  built  low 
or  high  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
deceased,  with  ridge  roofs  supported  by 
poles  over  the  graves  to  shelter  them  from 
the  weather.  On  these  poles  were  hung 
rattles,  feathers,  and  other  offerings  from 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased.  The 
corpse  of  an  ordinary  person  was  care- 
fully dressed,  wrapped  in  bark,  and  ex- 
posed on  a  platform  for  several  days,  dur- 
ing which  time  one  of  his  nearest  kinsmen, 
with  face  blackened  in  token  of  grief, 
stood  guard  near  the  spot  and  chanted  a 


mournful  eulogy  of  the  dead.  Theground 
around  the  platform  was  kept  carefully 
swept,  and  all  the  dead  man's  belongings — 
gun,  bow,  and  feather  robes — were  placed 
near  by.  As  soon  as  the  flesh  had  soft- 
ened it  was  stripped  from  the  bones  and 
burned,  and  the  bones  themselves  were 
cleaned,  the  skull  being  wrapped  sepa- 
rately in  a  cloth  woven  of  opossum  hair. 
The  bones  were  then  put  into  a  box,  from 
which  they  were  taken  out  annually  to 
be  again  cleaned  and  oiled.  In  this  way 
some  families  had  in  their  possession  the 
bones  of  their  ancestors  for  several  gen- 
erations. Places  where  warriors  had  been 
killed  were  sometimes  distinguished  by 
piles  of  stones  or  sticks,  to  which  every 
passing  Indian  added  another.  After 
the  manner  of  the  Cherokee  and  other 
Southern  tribes  the  Santee  kept  corn  in 
storehouses  raised  on  posts  and  plastered 
with  clay.  They  made  beautiful  feather 
robes  and  wove  cloth  and  sashes  of  hair. 
Consult  Lawson,  Hist.  Carolina,  repr. 
1860;  Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East, 
80,  1894.  (j.  m.  ) 

Bantee.— Lawson  (1700),  Hist.  Carolina.  34.  I860. 
Berateea.— Mills,  Stat.  S.  C,  735,  1826.  Seretee.— 
Lawson  (1700),  op.  cit,  46.  Zantees.— Howe  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  166, 1854. 

San  Teodoro  ( SaintTheodore ) .  A  name 
applied  by  Mezieres,  in  1778,  to  one  of  two 
Tawehash  villages  visited  by  him  on 
upper  Red  r., Texas.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
States,  i,  649,  663,  1886. 

Santiago  (Saint  James).  A  Tigua  pueblo 
in  New  Mexico  in  1626  ( Zarate-Salineron, 
ca.  1629,  cited  by  Bancroft,  Nat  Races,  i, 
600,1882).  According  to  Bandelier(  Arch. 
Inst  Papers,  iv,  227, 1892)  it  was  situated 
about  5J  m.  above  Bernalillo,  on  the  Mesa 
del  Cangelon. 

8antiam.  A  Kalapooian  tribe  formerly 
residing  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
an  k.  tributary  of  the  Willamette,  in 
Oregon.  They  are  now  on  Grande  Ronde 
res.,  where  they  numbered  23  in  1906. 
In  1909  the  number  officially  reported  wss 
only  5,  the  remainder  evidently  hiving 
received  patents  for  their  land*  and 
become  citizens.  In  1877  Gatschet  was 
able  to  learn  of  4  bands,  Chamifu,  Chan- 
champenau,  Chanchantu,  and  Chantkaip, 
which  had  formerly  existed  in  the  tribe. 

A h alpam.  — Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  fi.  A.  E.,  1877 
(Atfalati  name).  Bantaims.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  469, 
1865.  8antainaa.—  Taylor  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 40th 
Cong.,  spec,  aess.,  37.  1867.  Santiam. — Dayton 
treaty.  1855, in  U.S.Ind. Treat., 18,1873.  Bantian.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  205,  1861.    Bautains.—  Ind.  Aff., 


Rep.  18R4.ft03,  1865.'  Taanhalpamamhn.— Gatschet 
Lakmiut  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1877  (Lakmiut  name). 

Santlaima Trinidad  (Most  Holy  Trinity). 
A  Cochimi  village  and  visita  of  Santa  Ro- 
salia Mulege  mission  in  1745,  situated  6 
leagues  s.  se.  therefrom,  lat.  26°  bf/, 
Lower  California.— Venegas,  Hist  Cal., 
II,  198,  1759. 

Santfsimo  Nombre  de  Maria  (Most  Holy 
Name  of  Mary).    A  Franciscan  mission 
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founded  among  the  Caddo  by  Padre  Fran- 
cisco de  Jesus  Marfa  in  1690,  on  Arcangel 
San  Miguel  r.  (theRioNeches),afewmiles 
n.  e.  of  the  mission  of  San  Francisco  de 
los  Tejas,  in  the  present  Texas.  After 
San  Francisco  had  been  abandoned  this 
mission  was  not  heard  of  again. — Austin 
in  Tex.  Hist.  Asso.  Quar.,  vm,  281,  1905. 

Santo  Domingo  (Saint  Dominic,  also  Holy 
Sabbath).  A  Keresan  pueblo  on  the  e. 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  18  m. 
above  Bernalillo,  n.  central  N.  Mex.  The 
earliest  traditions  of  the  pueblo  locate  it 
at  the  Potrero  de  la  Canada  Quemada, 
whence  the  inhabitants  in  prehistoric 
times  removed  successively  to  two  vil- 
lages, each  named  Gipuy  (q.  v. ),  the  later 
one  of  which  they  occupied  when  visited 
by  Ofiate  in  1598.  The  earlier  Gipuy 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Arroyo  de 
Galisteo,  more  than  a  mile  e.  of  the  pres- 
ent station  of  Thornton,  but  was  partially 
destroyed  by  a  rise  of  that  dangerous 
torrent  in  one  night,  the  inhabitants  be- 
ing compelled  to  move  farther  westward, 
where  the  second  Gipuy  was  built.  This 
pueblo,  also  destroyed  by  a  flood,  was 
succeeded  by  Huasnpatzena,  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  which  suffered  the  fate  of  its  pre- 
decessors. The  present  Santo  Domingo, 
the  aboriginal  name  of  which  is  Kiua,  has 
had  three  disasters  from  flood  since  its 
establishment  200  years  ago,  the  latest 
occurring  in  1886  when  both  churches 
were  destroyed.  The  first  Gipuy  is  the 
only  pueblo  of  the  Santo  Domingo  Indians 
e.  of  the  Rio  Grande  of  which  any  trace 
remains.  At  the  time  of  Ofiate's  visit  in 
1598  Santo  Domingo  was  chosen  as  the 
' '  monastery  of  the  advocation  of  Nuestra 
Sefiora  de  la  Asuncion  "  (Doc  In&l,  xvi, 
254,  1871 ).  It  also  became  the  seat  of  a 
mission  early  in  the  17th  century,  and 
after  1782  had  San  Felipe  and  Cochiti  as 
its  visitas.  According  to  Randelier  18 
clans  are  represented  in  this  pueblo. 
Pop.  819  in  1910.  Consult  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst  Papers,  m,  260,  1890;  iv,  184 
et  seq.,  1892.  See  also  Keresan  Family, 
Pueblos.  (p.  w.  h.) 

Dji'wi.-Hodge.  field  notes.  B.  A.  E.,  189.-)  (Laguna 
name).  Domingo.— Vaugondy,  Map  Ameriqne. 
1778.  Dyi'-wa— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  K.,  lTOi> 
(Cochiti  name).  Gee-way.— Simpson  In  Rep. 
6ec.  War,  143.  I860.  Oo-o-wi.-Slmpson  (]«*» 
quoted  In  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vn,  41*.  1879  (old 
name).  Ki  hua.— Jouvenceau  In  Cath.  Pion.,  I, 
no.  9.  12.  1906.  Kin  Klekai  Nl.-Curtis,  Am.  Ind.. 
1, 138, 1907  ('  white  houw  * :  Navaho  name) .  Ki'-o- 
a-mo.— Whipple.  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  m,  pt.  3.  90. 1866 
(or  Ki'-wo-mi;  name  by  which  they  call  them- 
selves). Ki'-o-wummi  — Ibid.,  9  given  as  tribal 
name;  incorrectly  identified  with  Tlguex).  Ki- 
ua.—Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  m.  260, 


Banta  Domiaga.— Calhoun  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  ill,  633,  1853.  8anU  Domingo—  A bert  in 
Emory,  Recon..  484,  1848  (misprint).  Santo  Do- 
mingo.—Vetancurt  (1696)  cited  bv  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  168, 1892  (misprint).  Ban  to 
Domingo.-Sosa  (1690)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  XV.  263,  1S71; 
Ofiate  (1598),  ibid..  XVI,  102  et  seq.,  1871  (-just 
as  likely  to  have  been  the  former  pueblo  of  San 


1890  (aboriginal  name  of  pueblo).  Kivome  —  Pi- 
mentel  cited  by  Cuban.  Repub.  Mexico,  66.  1876 
( Kiwomi  or).  Ki'-wa.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E., 
1896  (San  Felipe  form).  Ki'-wo-mi.— Whipple, 
Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in.  pt.  3.  90.  1R.V5  (or  Kt'-o-a-me; 
own  name).  Saint  Domingo.— Mollhauscn,  Pacific, 
L  331. 1868.  San  Domingan  —  Wallace.  Land  of  the 
Pueblos.  66.  1HW?  (applied  to  the  language).  San 
Domingo.— Muhlenpfordt,  Mejico,  II,  533,  1844. 


Felipe  as  GuipuvoroM  Santo  Domingo."— I 
delier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  123,  1892).  8! 
mingo.-Kitehin,  Map  N.  A..  1787.  Sto  Dom.  de 
OeaUtl.— Bam  roft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  2M.  is*9 
(said  to  be  so  railed  after  1782;  distinc  t  from  Co- 
chiti, however).  Sto.  Domingo  — Rivera.  Diario, 
leg.  784. 1736.  8to.  Domingo  de  Cnevaa.-Kscudcro, 
Not.  Estad.  de  Chihuahua.  180,  1834.  Ta'-wl-gi.- 
Hodge.  fit  Id  notes,  B.  A.  E..  1896  (Jemez  name; 
Pecos  form  Ta-wi'-gi).  Te'  wi  gi.-Ibid.  (Tewa 
name,  said  to  mean  '  pueblo  place 1 ) .  Tihua-  Ban- 
delier. Gilded  Man. 216,  1893  (misprint  T  for  K). 
Ti'wi.-Hodge.  field  notes,  B.  A.  E..  1896  (Acoma 
name).  Tu  a  wi-hol.-Gibba,  MS.  v-«  ab..  B.  A.  E.t 
IMt<  Uleta  name  for  pueblo).  Tu'-iai  — Gatsohet 
Isleta  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1sn5  (Ixlcta  name  of 
pueblo).  Tuwi'-ai.— Ibid.  (Isleta  name  of  pue- 
blo). Tuwii.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  30, 
1X91  (Hopi  name  of  pueblo).  Tttwita.— HimIkc. 
field  notes,  B.  A.  E..  1896  Chaliotis  place':  Tarn 
name).  T£»-wit-ha'.— Ibid.  (Picuris  name).  Tu 
wixuide. — (Jatschet,  Isleta  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1MB  (pi.  Tuwi^un:  Isleta  name  for  the  people). 
T'wi'wi.— Hodge,  Held  notes.  B.  A.  E..  1896  (Santa 
Ana  name*.  You  pel  lay. — Wallace.  Land  of  the 
Pueblos,  fif>,  1K88  (erroneously  so  called  from  one 
of  their  dances). 

Santo*  Angeles  (Holy  Angels).  Men- 
tioned as  a  Pima  pueblo  of  Sonora,  Mex- 
ico, by  Orozco  y  Berra  (Geog.,  347,  1864). 
Definite  locality  unknown. 

Santotin.  A  division  of  the  Tenan- 
kutchin,  occupying  the  territory  al>out  a 
lake  on  White  r.,  Alaska,  and  westward, 
extending  down  Tanana  r.  to  a  point 
nearly  opposite  the  head  of  Fortv  Mfleer. 
Mantotin.— Allen,  Rep.  on  Alaska.  137,"l887.  San- 
to-tin.—Dawson  in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.,  n.  s..  ill. 
21GB,  1899. 

Santo  Tomas  (Saint  Thomas).  A  Do- 
minican mission  established  in  1790  in 
the  n.  part  of  Lower  California,  lat.  31° 
4fy,  near  Todos  Santos  bay.  Its  inhabit- 
ants, sometimes  called  San  Tomasefios, 
were  visited  in  Apr.  1807  by  Dr  Wm.  M. 
Gabb,  who  found  their  language  to  be  a 
dialect  of  Dieguefio  or  Comeya,  closely 
related  to  Htaam  and  Kiliwi. 
Santo  Tomas.— Taylor  in  Browne,  Res.  Pac.  Slope, 
app.,  51,  1869. 

Santo  Tomaa.  A  settlement  of  the  Jova 
on  the  upper  waters  of  I*apigochic  r.,  4 
m.  s.  of  Metachic,  in  w.  Chihuahua,  Mex- 
ico.—Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  345, 1884. 

Santaukhdhin  ( 'campers  in  the  highland 
grOve' ) .  One  of  the  three  larger  divisions 
of  the  Osage,  commonly  known  as  the 
Arkansas  band.  Originally  a  part  of  the 
Grand  Osage,  or  Pahatsi,  living  succes- 
sively on  Sac  r.,  and  on  Little  Osage  r. 
in  Vernon  co.,  Mo.,  thev  were  induced 
by  the  trader  Chotean,  about  1802,  to  se- 
cede from  the  main  body  under  White 
Hair  and  remove  to  the  Arkansas  r.f 
Manuel  Lisa,  another  trader,  having  ob- 
tained a  monopoly  of  the  Missouri  traffic 
from  the  Spanish  authorities.  At  the 
time  named  Clermont  and  Casesagra  were 
their  principal  men.    In  1810  their  vil- 
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lage  was  on  the  Verdiprris  branch  of  the 
Arkansas,  60  m.  above  its  mouth,  in  the 
present  Oklahoma;  in  1820  they  were  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  then  numbering 
600.  When  met  by  De  Smet  in  1860 
their  number  was  reported  at  700. 

Arkanaa  band.-MrT.ee  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  162, 

1.S97.  Arkanaaw  band.— I/ewi.s  and  Clark  Exped., 
1 . 8. 1 81 4.  Arkantaw Osages. —Pike,  Trnv..  m,  1  s  1 1 . 
Big  Track.—  Seherinerhorn  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Coll.,  2d  s..  II.  31.  1814  (Dame  of  a  chief). 
.— Balbi.  Atlas  Ethnofr.  56.  1826.  Chan- 


;.j  — Lonjr.  Exped.  Rocky  Ml-.,  in.  274.  opr. 
I'm  (misprint).  Chaneers.  —  Lontr,  Exped  K<>cky 
MK.  II.  241.  1823.  Chaniere  band.-Brnckenri.ke. 
View>La..2y3,1815.  Cheniera.-DeSmet.  W.  MIk, 
355, 1856.  Clamore  —  Keane  in  Stan  ford,  Compend., 
470.  187S  <mime.  of  chief).  Clermont'e  band.— 
Long.  Exp»-d.  K.H  ky  Mts..  Thwaite's  ed.,  xvi. 
28X1.  190ft.  Clertnoi  band.-U.n*.  Exped.  Rocky 
MP...  II.  214.  1823.    0.a«e  des  Chener-Urn*.  Ibid.. 


237.    Oaafea  of  the  Oalu.-lhid.  8anL*'pa«a'.- 

Dorsey,  Osage  1 


0n|«  de 
10  Oakt.- 

„-  MS.  vocHb.,  B.  A.  E..  1883  (their 
L-ntvlllHKe:  'point  of  u  timbered  highland'). 

r-ian'-^°.—  McGee,  after  Dorsey,  in  15th  Rep. 
A.  E..   1G2.    18V»7.    Sanze-Ougrin.-De  Smet, 
luc.  tit. 

Sanukh  (Sdniuc).  A  former  Tonkawa 
clan  or  band  (Gatschet,  Tonkawe  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884).  Possibly  the 
Sana  or  Zana  of  mission  archives. 

Sanup.   See  Sannup. 

San  Xavier  del  Bac  (the  Jesuit  mission 
name,  combined  with  the  Piman  fta/r,  vak, 
vAaJci,  its  native  designation,  signifying 
'house,'  'adobe  house,'  also  'ruined 
house,'  1  ruin ' :  probably  given  because  of 
the  remains  of  ancient  adobe  structures  in 
thevicinity).  Afonnerim  portan  t  Sobai- 
puri  rancheria  on  Rio  SantaCruz,  9  m.  s.  of 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  in  the  n.  e.  corner  of  what 
is  now  the  Papago  res.  It  was  first  vis- 
ited and  the  Saint  name  applied  in  1692 
by  Father  Kino,  a  celebrated  Jesuit,  who 
next  visited  it  perhaps  in  1694,  again  in 
1697  (at  which  date  it  numbered  830  per- 
sons in  176  houses),  and  many  times  there- 
after. In  1700  he  founded  a  church,  built 
of  light  porous  stone,  the  construction  of 
which  was  possiblv  begun  in  the  previous 
year.  In  its  earlier  years  the  mission 
flourished  under  the  Jesuits,  of  whom  22 
served  San  Xavier  until  1767,  when  they 
were  succeeded  bv  Franciscans.  In  1 751— 
53,  during  a  revolt  of  the  Pima,  the  mis- 
sion was  plundered  and  abandoned,  but 
was  reoccupied  two  years  later  under  the 
protection  of  the  presidio  of  Tubac.  Be- 
tween 1760  and  1764  it  contained  400  in- 
habitants— less  than  half  its  population 
60  years  before — and  these  had  dwindled 
to  270  by  1772.  When  Fray  Francisco 
Garces,  its  first  Franciscan  missionary, 
took  charge  in  1768  he  found  the  mission 
in  a  neglected  state,  but  it  again  began  to 
flourish  on  the  establishment  of  the  pre- 
sidio of  Tucson  in  1776.  In  1783  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  church  of  plastered  brick, 
commodious  and  of  architectural  merit, 
was  begun  bv  Padre  Baltasar  Cavil lo  near 
the  site  of  that  built  by  Kino,  and  was 
brought  to  its  present  state  of  complete- 
ness by  Padre  Narciso  Gutierres  in  1797— 


a  date  still  legible  over  the  portal.  The 
remains  of  these  priests  are  buried  in 
the  church.  In  1810  San  Xavier  again 
began  to  decline,  and  came  to  an  end 
as  an  independent  mission  with  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Franciscans  on  the  fall  of 
the  Colonial  government,  Dec.  2,  1827, 
from  which  time  it  struggled  along  as  a 
visita  of  Magdalena,  Sonora,  until  1859, 
when  Arizona  was  segregated  ecclesi- 
astically from  the  diocese  of  Santa  F<5, 
N.  Mex.  In  1852  Bartlett  described  it  as 
"truly  a  miserable  place,  consisting  of 
from  80  to  100  huts,  or  wigwams,  made  of 
mud  or  straw,"  but  "in  the  midst  of  these 
hovels  stands  the  most  beautiful  church 
in  the  State  of  Sonora."  In  1865  the  pop- 
ulation was  80  Papago  families.  In  the 
preceding  year  a  school  was  established 
at  San  Xavier  bv  the  Catholic  Church; 
this  contained  125*  day  pupils  in  1908.  In 
1873  a  Government  school  was  begun,  but 
was  closed  in  1876  when  the  Papago  were 
consolidated  under  the  Pima  agency.  It 
is  now  a  scattered  but  large  and  flourish- 
ing Papago  settlement.  There  are  numer- 
ous adobe  houses,  and  the  Indians  are 
advancing  toward  civilization.  The  peo- 
ple are  under  the  supervision  of  a  wnite 
farmer,  who  acts  as  subagent.  A  num- 
ber of  the  San  Xavier  Papago  within  re- 
cent years  have  settled  in  the  outskirts 
of  Tucson.  Consult  Bartlett,  Pers.  Narr., 
ii,  185,  1854;  Kudo  Ensayo  (ra.  1763), 
1863;  Salpointe,  Brief  Sketch,  1880;  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  1889;  Coues, 
Garces  Diary,  1900;  Curtis,  N.  Am.  Ind., 
ii,  1908.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Bac— Bernal  (1697)  quoted  by  Bancroft.  Aril,  and 
N.  Mex..  356,  1x89.  Batoeda  —  Ibid,  (or  S.  Javier). 
San  Javier  del  Bac.— Bancroft,  ibid.,  362.  San 
Xabier  del  Bac.— Rudo  Ensayo  (ru.  1763),  106,  1863. 
San  Xavier  de  Baca.— Hardy.  Travels.  421,  1829. 
Ban  Xavier  del  Bac.— Garces  (1775),  Diary,  64. 1900. 
Ban  Xavier  de  Zac.— Poston  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864. 
154,  1865.  Ban  Zavier  de  Bac.— Donaldson,  Moqui 
Pueblo  Inds..  3,  1893.  8.  Cayetano  de  Bac.— 
Writer  of  1754  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
suites,  I,  270,  1884  (confused  with  Tumacacori). 
8.  Franciaco  Xavier  de  Bac. — Venegas,  Hist.  Cal., 


I,  map,  1759.   8.  Javier.— Bernal  (1697),  op.  cit. 

1701 1,  in  Bancroft, . 
and  N.  Mex.,  360.  1889.   8.  Javier  del  Baeel.— 


B.  Javier  Bac.— Kino,  map  ( 1701 1,  in  Bancroft,  Ariz. 


Escudero,  Not.  Chihuahua,  228.  1834.  8.  Xaver 
du  Bac— Kino,  map  (1702).  in  Stocklein,  Neuo 
Welt-Bott,  74. 1726.  8.  Xavier.— Font,  map  (1777), 
in  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  393,  18m  8. 
Xavier  del  Bac.— Villa-Sefior,  Theatre  Am.,  II,  403, 
1748. 

Sanyakoan.  A  Tlingit  tribe  formerlv  in- 
habiting a  town  named  Gash,  at  C.  Fox, 
Alaska,  and  often  confused  with  the  neigh- 
boring Tongas.  Pop.  177  in  1839.  In  the 
census  of  18S0  they  are  erroneously  placed 
on  Prince  of  Wales  id.,  and  are 'given  a 
population  of  100.  Their  social  divisions 
are  Nehadi  and  Tekoedi.        (j.  r.  s.) 

Cape  Fox  Indiana. — Kane,  Wand.  In  N.  A.,  app., 
1859.  Lugh-ee-le.— Ibid.  Lukhaelee.— Petroff  in 
Tenth  Census,  Alaska.  37,  1884  (after  a  Hudson's 
Bay  Co.  census  of  1839).  8anakhanakoe.— Venia- 
minofT.  Zaplski,  n,  pi.  in,  30.  1840.  Ba'nak  oan.— 
Boas,  10th  Rep.  on  N.  W.  Tribes  of  Can.,  34.  1895. 
SVnya  koan.—Swanton.  field  notes.  B.  A.  E.,1904. 
S.anfba-kon.-Krause.  Tlinklt  Ind.,  120,  1885. 
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8aone  (probably  the  same  as  Sanona). 
A  division  of  the  Teton  Sioux,  comprising 
the  Sans  Arcs,  Sihasapa,  Oohenonpa,  and 
sometimes  the  Hunkpapa,  first  mentioned 
by  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  under  the  form 
Souon-Teton  in  Clark's  MS.,  where  they 
are  called  "people  of  the  prairie"  and 
made  one  of  the  12  tribes  of  the  Dakota, 
while  the  Souon  are  another.  Riggs  in- 
formed Dorsey  that  the  name  "Sanoni- 
wicasa"  was  used  as  a  nickname,  and 
wrote  ( Word  Carrier,  14,  June-July,  1889) 
that  the  Bruit's  and  Oglala  formerly  ap- 
plied it  to  the  Sans  An*,  Miniconiou,  and 
Hunkpa|>a.  Lewis  and  Clark  did  not  in- 
clude the  Miniconjou,  but  included  the 
rest  of  the  Teton  found  along  Missouri  r. 
except  the  Brules  and  Oglala,  and  esti- 
mated them  at  300  men,  or  900  souls — 
three-tenths  of  the  whole.  There  was  a 
Sangona,  or  Sahown,  band  of  the  Hunk- 
patina,  with  which  they  have  been  con- 
tused (see  Coues  in  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exped.,  i,  101,  note,  1897).  The  Hunk- 
papa  were  probably  not  counted  as  Saone 
proper  by  Lewis,  for  in  his  table  (Discov., 
34, 1806)  he  distinguishes  from  these  the 
Saone  Hunkpapa.  The  Saone,  under  the 
name  Sioune,  joined  the  Oglala  in  the 
treaty  with  the  United  States  at  the  mouth 
of  Teton  r.,  S.  Dak.,  July  5, 1825.  As  the 
"Siounes  of  the  Fire-hearts  band"  are 
mentioned  and  the  Hunkpapa  are  not.  it 
Is  probable  the  latter  were  not  included 
under  the  term  Sioune. 

8ahohe».-McKenneyand  Hall,  Ind. Tribes,  m,  81, 
8a-bone.-Brm-kenridKe.  View*  La.,  78, 
1816.  Sah-o-ne.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  34, 
1800.  Sahoniee.  -Brad  bury.  Trav.,  90,  1817. 
8aonea.—  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  90,  *22d  Cong.,  1st  sen..  68, 
1832.  Saoynee.— De  Smet,  Letters,  87,  note,  1848. 
Bawons.  — Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  471.  183S.  Bcione  Sioux.  — 
H.  R.  Kx.  Doc.  2. 18th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  68. 1823.  Bee- 
oo-nay.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  An*.  Rep.  1849,  69,  1*50 

ipronunciation).  Bioane.— Ramsey,  ibid.,  84. 
tones.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doe.  117,  19th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
6.1826.  Sionne.—  Ramwy  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849, 
85,  1*50.   Sioune.— Treatv  of  1825  in  U.  ft.  Ind 


Treat.,  339. 1826.  8iouonet.-Sen.  Ex.  Doc.56, 18th 
Conff.,  1st  se»«..  9.  1824.  8iowee. — Parker  quoted 
by  M'Vickar.  Hist.  Exped.  Lewis  and  Clark,  t.86, 
note.  1X42.  Souon.— Clark,  MS.,  codex  B.  Amer. 
Philns.  Soc.,  57.  Souon-Teton  —  Ibid.  Sowaas. — 
Ind.  Art.  Rep..  59.  1842.  Tetane  Saone.— Ramsey 
in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  \WJ,  85, 18.V).  Te'-ton-sah-o-ne'.— 
Lewis  and  CJark ,  Discov.,  30. 1806.  Teton  Saone. — 
Ibid. ,34.  Teton*  8ahone.— Lewis.  Trav..  171,  1809. 
Tetona  Saone.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  I,  61, 
1811. 

Saone  Hunkpapa.    A  part  of  the  Hunk- 

Epa  Sioux. 
i-o-ne-hont-a-par-par.-I.-  wU  and  Clark,  DIs- 


rov..  table.  34.  1806.* 
Word  Carrier,  14,  June-July,  1889. 

Saopuk  (tfdopuk,  'many  trees').  A 
Pima  village  at  The  Cottonwoods,  on 
Gila  r.,  s.  Ariz. 


Sa'opuk.- Russell  In  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  23. 19( 
8aufpak.-ten  Kate  quoted  by  Oatschet.  MS.,  B. 
A.  E.,  xx.  199,  1888  (trans,  'cottonwoods'). 

Sapa  Cbitto  (Omna  chitto,  'big  corn 
field').  A  former  large  Choctaw  settle- 
ment about  Dixon,  Neshoba  co.,  Miss. — 
Halbert  in  Pub.  Mii-s.  Hist.  Soc.,  vi,  432, 
1902. 


Bapala.  A  mission  village,  perhaps  on 
Sapelo  id.,  coast  of  Georgia,  which  was 
one  of  those  revolting  against  the  Span- 
iards of  Florida  in  1687. — Barcia,  Ensayo, 
287,  1723. 

Sapaquonil,  A  Ohumashan  village  for- 
merly on  Jimeno's  rancho,  Ventura  co., 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  4, 1860. 

Sap  ay  wis.  A  former  Sal  i  nan  village 
connected  with  San  Antonio  mission, 
Monterey  co.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Far- 
mer, Apr.  27,  1860. 

Sapechichic  ('place  of  bats').  A  small 
rancneriaof  the  Tarahumare,  not  far  from 
Norogachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico.— Lum- 
holtz,  inf'n,  1804. 

Sapeessa.  A  former  Choctaw  town  on 
the  n.  side  of  Black  Water  cr.,  Kemper 
co.,  Miss.,  apparently  about  midway  be- 
tween Shomotakali  and  the  branch  emp- 
tying into  Black  Water  known  as  Mineral 
Spring  branch.  Its  exact  location  has 
not  been  identified.— Halbert  in  Pub. 
Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  vi,  416.  1902. 
Bapa-Pesah.—  Romans,  Florida.  809,  1775.  Sapees- 
sa.—West  Florida  map,  ca.  1775. 

Sapelek.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly near  Santa  Ines  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  co.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  4,  1860. 

Sapohanikan  (Delaware:  Amlmpodkarif- 
chan,  'overagainstthepipe-makingplace,' 
i.  e.,  Hoboken,  a  remnant  of  the  native 
name  Hopodk&nh&kXng,  'at  the  tobacco- 
pipe  land 1 ).  Hoboken  was  the  outlet  for 
peltries  collected  in  the  interior  by  the 
Indians,  who  took  them  in  their  canoes 
directly  across  the  river  and  landed  with 
them  in  a  cove  north  of  "Sapokanichan 
Point,"  near  the  present  Gansevoort  st, 
New  York  city.  The  adjoining  land  was 
not  the  site  of  an  Indian  village.  Van 
Twiller  purchased  a  tract  in  the  vicinity 
and  established  on  it  a  tobacco  plantation, 
with  buildings  inclosed  in  a  stockade,  and 
called  his  Dutch  settlement  "Sapokani- 
kan."  See  Ruttenber,  Ind.  Geog.  Names, 
17,  1906.  (w.  a.  o. ) 

Sapohanikan.— Hall  (1639)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.. 
Xiv.  19.  1883.  Bapokanikan — Van  Tienhoveu 
(1641).  ibid.,  85.  Baponickan.-Ibid.,  27.  Sappo- 
kanican.—  Deed  of  1640,  ibid. 

Saponi.  One  of  the  eastern  Siouan 
tribes,  formerly  living  in  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia,  but  now  extinct.  The  trilMtl 
name  was  occasionally  applied  to  the 
whole  group  of  Ft  Chnstanna  tribes,  also 
occasionally  included  under  Tutelo.  That 
this  tribe  belonged  to  the  Siouan  stock  has 
been  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  investi- 
gations of  Hale  and  Mooney.  Their  lan- 
guage appears  to  have  been  the  same  as 
the  Tutelo  to  the  extent  that  the  people 
of  the  two  tribes  could  readily  understand 
each  other.  Mooney  has  shown  that  the 
few  Saponi  words  recorded  are  Siouan. 

Lederer  mentions  a  war  in  which  the 
Saponi  veem  to  have  been  engaged  with 
the  Virginia  settlers  as  early  as  1654^56, 
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the  time  of  the  attack  by  the  Cherokee, 
probably  in  alliance  with  them.  The 
first  positive  notice  is  by  Lederer  (1670), 
who  informs  us  that  he  stopped  a  few 
davs  at  Sapon,  a  town  of  the  Tutelo  con- 
federacy, situated  on  a  tributary  of  the 
upper  Roanoke.  This  village  was  ap- 
parently on  Otter  r.,  s.  w.  of  Lynch- 
burg, va.  Pintahae  is  mentioned  also  as 
another  of  their  villages  near  by.  It  is 
evident  that  the  Saponi  and  Tutelo  were 
living  at  that  time  in  eleeoaad  apparently 
confederated  relation.  In  1671  they  were 
visited  by  Thomas  Batts  and  others  ac- 
companied by  two  Indian  guides.  After 
traveling  nearly  due  w.  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Appomattox  about  140  m.,  they 
came  to  Sapong,  or  8aponys,  town.  Hav- 
ing been  harassed  by  the  Iroquois  in  this 
locality,  the  Saponi  and  Tutelo  at  a  later 
date  removed  to  the  junction  of  Staunton 
and  Dan  rs.,  where  they  settled  near  the 
Occaneechi,  each  tribe  occupying  an 
island  in  the  Roanoke  in  what  is  now 
Mecklenburg  co.,  Va.  Lawson,  who  vis- 
ited these  Indians  in  1701,  found  them 
dwelling  on  Yadkin  r.,  N.  C,  near  the 
present  site  of  Salisbury,  having  removed 
to  the  s.  to  escape  the  attacks  of  their  ene- 
mies. Byrd  (1729)  remarks:  "They  dwelt 
formerly  not  far  below  the  mountains, 
upon  \adkin  r.,  about  200  miles  west 
and  by  south  from  the  falls  of  Roanoak. 
But  about  25  years  ago  they  took  refuge 
in  Virginia,  being  no  longer  in  condition 
to  make  head  not  only  against  the  north- 
ern Indians,  who  are  their  implacable 
enemies,  but  also  against  most  of  those 
to  the  south.  All  the  nations  round 
about,  bearing  in  mind  the  havock  these 
Indians  used  formerly  to  make  among 
their  ancestors  in  the  insolence  of  their 
power,  did  at  length  avenge  it  home  upon 
them,  and  made  them  glad  to  apply  to 
this  Government  for  protection." 

Soon  after  Lawson  s  visit  in  1701  the 
Saponi  and  Tutelo  left  their  villages  on 
the  Yadkin  and  moved  in  toward  the 
settlements,  being  joined  on  the  way  by 
the  Occaneechi  and  their  allied  tribes. 
Together  they  crossed  the  Roanoke,  evi- 
dently before  the  Tuscarora  war  of  1711, 
and  made  a  new  settlement,  called  Sapona 
Town,  a  short  distance  e.  of  that  river 
and  15  m.  w.  of  the  present  Windsor, 
Bertie  co.,  N.  C.  8oon  after  this  they 
and  other  allied  tribes  were  located  by 
Gov.  Spots  wood  near  Ft  Christanna,  10 
m.  x.  of  Roanoke  r.,  about  the  present 
Gholsonville,  Brunswick  co.,  Va.  The 
name  of  Sappony  cr.,  in  Dinwiddie  co., 
dating  liack  at  least  to  1733,  indicates  that 
they  sometimes  extended  their  excursions 
n.  of  Nottoway  r.    Their  abode  here  was 


not  one  of  quiet,  as  they  were  at  war  with 
neighboring  tribes  or  their  old  enemies, 
the  Iroquois.    By  the  treaty  at  Albany 


(1722)  peace  was  declared  between  the 
northern  Indians  and  the  Virginia  and 
Carolina  tribes,  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the 
Potomac  being  the  lx>undarv  line.  Proba- 
bly about  1740  the  Saponi  and  Tutelo 
went  n.,  stopping  for  a  time  at  Shatnokin, 
in  Pennsylvania,  about  the  site  of  Sun- 
bury,  where  they  and  other  Indians 
were  visited  by  the  missionary  David 
Brainard  in  1745.  In  1753  the  Cayuga 
formally  adopted  the  Saponi  and  Tutelo, 
who  thus  became  a  part  of  the  Six 
Nations,  though  all  had  not  then  removed 
to  New  York.  In  1765  the  Saponi  are 
mentioned  as  having  30  warriors  living 
at  Tioga,  about  Sayre,  Pa.,  and  other 
villages  on  the  northern  branches  of  the 
Susquehanna.  A  part  remained  here 
until  1778,  but  in  1771  the  principal  por- 
tion had  their  village  in  the  territory  of 
the  Cayuga,  about  2  m.  s.  of  what  is  now 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  When  the  Tutelo  fled  to 
Canada,  soon  after  1779,  they  parted  with 
the  Saponi  (Hale  was  informed  by  the 
last  of  the  Tutelo)  at  Niagara,  but  what 
became  of  them  afterward  is  not  known. 
It  appears,  however,  from  a  treaty  made 
with  the  Cayuga  at  Albany  in  1780  that  a 
remnant  was  still  living  with  this  tril>e 
on  Seneca  r.  in  Seneca  co.,  N.  Y.,  after 
which  they  disappear  from  historv.  Con- 
sult Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East, 
Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  1894;  Bushnell  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  ix,  45-46,  1907,  and  the  authori- 
ties cited  below.  (j.  m.  ) 
Paanea*. — Cayuga  treaty,  Albany,  1789,  quoted 
by  Hall,  N.  W.  States,  70,  1849.  Sapenya.— Batta, 
Jour.  (1671),  in  Am.  Anthr..  ix,  47, 1907.  Bapiny.— 
Ibid.,  46.  Bapon.— Lederer,  Discov..  2,  mnp. 
1672.  Sapona.— Martin.  N  dir..  I,  r>3.  IH29. 
Saponaa.— Lawson  (1701),   Hist.  dir..  K2,  1>GJ. 

Knight  (1712)  in  N.  dir.  Iter..  1.866, 
Baponea. — Croghan  Jour.  (1706*.  lit>,  1881. 
Saponeya.— Johnson  (1763 )  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  VII, 582,  1866.  8apon>:s.  -Hults  (1671  1,  ibid.. 
Ill,  194.1863,  Saponi.— Byrd  H72v>,  II i-t  hivid- 
lng  Line,  1.76,  1866.  8aponie.  —  Spots  wood 
(1711)  quoted  by  Burk.  Virtrinin.  m,  >9,  1*05. 


(1711)  qu 

Saponya.— Batts,  Jour.  (1671  .  in  Am.  Anthr.,  IX, 
47, 1907.  Bapooniea.— HuU  bins  (176M)  In  Jefferson, 


,142,1825.  Bappona.— Pollock  (1712)  in  N. 
Car.  Rcc..  I,  884. 1886.  Bapponoea.— Albany  conf. 
(1717)  in  N.  V.  Doc.  Col.  rffet.,  V.  490. 1855  Bap- 


ponoea.— N.  Car.  council  (1727)  in  N.  Car.Rec.,11, 
674,  1886.  Bapponeya.— Doc.  of  1709  In  Va.  SUite 
Papers,  1.  131.  I87&  Bapponi.-Burk.  Hist.  Vir- 
ginia, in,  17,  1806.  Bapponio. — N.  Car.  Council 
(1726)  in  N.  Car.  Rec..  11.  643.  1886  (town) .  Bap- 
pony.-N.  Car.  Council  (1727).  ibid..  674.  Bapa.- 
Lawson  (1701),  Hist.  Car..  89,  i860. 

Sapponet  A  former  village  connected 
with  8an  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  been  EsHelen. 

Bepponet  — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20.1HMJ. 

Saptuni  {Saph'-tW-i) .    A  former  Chu- 
mashan  village  in  the  interior  of  \  entura 
co.,  Cal.,  at  a  place  called  El  Conejoj- 
Henshaw,    Buenaventura  MS.  votau., 

B.  A.  E. ,  1884. 

8aquerisera.    See  Sequaree*ere. 

Baracachi.   A  Eudeye  pueblo  o  ^ol^ 
Mexico,  with  31  inhabitants  in  ^ 
situated  near  the  present  Cucurpe- 
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comisaria  of  Saracachi  y  Dolores,  which 
contained  401  inhabitants  in  1900,  is  the 
outgrowth  of  the  former  paeblo. 

Bacarachi.— Riveni  (1730)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Mix.  States,  I.  613.  1864.  Baraoatxi.— Orozco  y 
Bern,  Geog..  344, 1864. 

Saracuam.  One  of  the  tribes  enumer- 
ated by  Massanet  (Dictamen  Fiscal,  Nov. 
30,  1716,  MS. )  as  on  the  road  from  Coa- 
huila  to  the  Texas  country.  The  affinities 
of  the  tribe  are  uncertain. 

Saraiso.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Barapinagh.  A  tribe  or  division  living 
in  1608  on  Nanticoke  r.,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland.  It  is  probable  that 
they  were  a  part  of  the  Nanticoke  tribe. 

Barapinafh.— 8lmons  In  8mlth  (1629),  Va.,  I,  175, 
repr.  1819.  Soraphanigh.— 1'urchas,  Pllgrimes,  IV, 
1713,  1626. 

Sarasota.  Mentioned  by  Armistead 
(H.  R.  Doc.  247,  27th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  14, 
1842)  as  a  Seminole  settlement  in  Florida 
in  1841;  pop.  30  or  40.  Doubtless  situ- 
ated at  or  near  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  that  name  in  Manatee  co. 

Saratoga  ('the  place  where  ashes  or 
alkaline  substances  float.' — Hewitt).  Ac- 
cording to  Macauley,  the  name  of  a  Mo- 
hawk band  (village?)  formerly  occupy- 
ing the  w.  bank  of  the  Hudson,  about 
Saratoga  and  Stillwater,  in  Saratoga  co., 

Oh  ea  ra  kaa.— Macauley.  N.  Y.,  n.  174. 1829.  Sara- 
togas—Bollan  (1748)  In  Maw.  Hist.  Sot!.  Coll.,  1st 
8.,  VI,  135,  1800. 

Saratoga.  A  kind  of  trunk.  Bartlett 
(Diet,  of  American  isms,  551,  1877)  says: 
"The  enormous  trunkscarried  by  fashion- 
able ladies  to  Saratoga  Springs  "have  ob- 
tained for  them  the  specific  name  of 
'Saratoga  trunks,'  or  Saratoga*."  From 
the  place-name  Saratoga  (q.  v. ),  a  word  of 
Iroquois  origin.  Another  term  from  this 
region  is  " Saratoga  chips" — potatoes 
sliced  thin  and  fried  crisp  m  hot  fat— so- 
called  because  they  were  first  made  pop- 
ular in  the  Saratoga  hotels;      (  a.  f.  c.  ) 

Sarauahi.  Apparently  the  name  of  two 
villages  in  n.  k.  Florida  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. One  marked  on  the  De  Rry  map 
of  1591  as  Sarrauahi  (river)  is  described 
by  Laudonniere  in  1504  as  on  an  inlet  n. 
of  St  John  r.,  and  about  2  leagues  from 
the  French  Ft  Caroline  on  the  s.  bank 
of  the  river,  near  its  mouth.  This  prob- 
ably belonged  to  the  Saturiba  tribe.  The 
other,  probably  Calanay  of  the  De  Rry 
map,  is  described  by  fontaneda,  about 
1575,  as  50  or  60  leagues  up  St  John  r.  and 
subject  to  Utina,  the  Timucua  chief.  Lau- 
donniere also  notes  "Calany"  as  subject 
to  Utina.  The  printed  synonym  forms 
for  both  are  interchangeable.  "  (j.  m.) 
Azavay.— Fontaneda  1575)    in  Ternaux- 


John  r.:  identical?).  Calaaio.—  Barcia,  Ensayo.  48. 
1723  (identical?).  OaUny.— Laudonniere  (1504) 
in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,243,  1869  (the  Cala- 
any  of  De  Bry  map,  and  noted  as  subject  to  Utina). 


Compans,  Voy..  XX,  35,  1841  (middle  St  John  r.; 
misprint  for  Zaravay  in  same  passage  of  Smith 
trans  ).    Oalanay.— De  Bry,  map  (1591),  in  Le 


Moyne  Narr.,  Applctou 


(ca.  1575)  in  French.  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  2d  s.,  D,  264.  1876  (middle  8t  John  r.). 
Sarauahi.  — Laudonniere  (1564)  quoted  by  Shipp, 
De  Soto  and  Fla.,  519.  1881  (n.  of  St  John  r.). 
Saraurahi.— Laudonniere  (1564)  in  French.  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  n.  s..  315. 1869  (N.  of  St  John  r.;  misprint 
second  r for r).  Baravay .— Fontaneda  Memoir (ca. 
1575).  Smith  trans.,  25, 1854  (mentioned  as  on  mid- 
dle St  John  and  subject  to  Utina,  chief  of  the  Ti- 
mucua). Sarrauahi.— De  Bry.  map  (1591).  in  Le 
Moyne  Narr.,  Appleton  trans.,  1875  (river  short 
distance  K.  of  St  John  r.).  Serraaay.— Laudon- 
niere (1564)  in  French.  Hitt.  Coll.  La.,  n.  8.,  257. 
L8S9  (identical?).  Zaravay. — Fontaneda  Me- 
moir (en.  1675),  Smith  trans.,  26,  1864. 

Sardlok.  An  Eskimo  village  on  the 
w.  coast  of  Greenland.  lat  64°  20/.— 
Nansen,  Eskimo  Life,  166,  1894. 

Barfalik  ('place  of  guillemots').  An 
Ita  Eskimo  village  near  Smith  sd.,  n. 
Greenland. — Heilprin,  Peary  Relief  Ex- 
ped.,  104,  1893. 

Serwidliag. -Stein  in  Petermanna  Mitt.,  198, 
l'J02.    Beveraik.—  Kane,  A  ret.  Kxplor.,  II,  126, 

1856. 

Bargarrfa.  Mentioned  as  a  New  Mexico 
mission  in  1742. — Mendoza  et  al.  ( 1742-3) 
quoted  by  Rancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
244,  1889. 

8argentaruka.  A  former  village  of  the 
Rumsen  division  of  the  Costanoan  family, 
21  m.  e.  of  Carmelo  r.,  Cal.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  |K>pulous. 

Sargenta  ruoaa.  -  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 
1860.  Bargentarukaa.—  Ibid.  8irkhintaruk.— Kroe- 
ber,  Costanoan  MS.,  Univ.  Cal.,  1902  (Sirkhinta, 
name  of  place  with  locative  ending  -ta;  ruk, 
'houses,'  'village':  said  to  have  been  the  same 
as  Kakontaruk.  or  Kakonkaruk,  at  in  Sur.  a.  of 
Monterey). 

Baric.  A  rancheria,  prol>ably  of  the 
Papago,  visited  by  Kino  in  1694;  the  seat 
of  amission  from  about  1700  (Bancroft. 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  357,  1889).  Situated 
on  the  w.  bank  of  Rio  Altar,  in  n.  Sonora, 
Mexico. 

Nue»tra  Benora  de  lot  Dolores  del  Baric. — Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  347,  1864.   Qaopnafuigna,  — Quijano 

(1757)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex..  4th  a.,  I,  52,  1856. 
Baric— Kino  (1699),  ibid. ,294  8arie.— Box,  Ad- 
ventures, 270, 1869.  Baric— Hardy,  Travels.  422, 
1829.  Barique.—  Keler  (1762)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex., 
4th  I.  26,  1856.  Barrii.— Venegus.  Hist.  Cal..  L 
304,  1759.  Bta.  Gertrudis  8aric— Kino  (1706) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  I.  501,  1884. 

Sarkak.  A  Danish  Eskimo  village  on 
the  Waigat,  n.  Greenland. — Wyckoff  in 
Scribner's  Mag.,  x.wiii,  450,  1900. 

Sarkarmiat  A  ruined  Angmagsaling- 
raiut  village  on  the  e.  coast  of  Greenland, 
lat.  66°  vy—  Meddelelser  om  Grdnland, 
xxvn,  map,  1902. 

Sarontao.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Sarrocb.au.  A  former  Winnebago  vil- 
lage on  the  site  of  Taycheedah,  Fond  du 
Lac  co.,  Wis.—  Grignon  in  Wis.  Hist 
8oc.  Coll.,  in,  288,  1857. 

Sarrope.  According  to  information  of 
a  former  Spanish  captive  among  the 
Calusa  (q.  v.)  in  Florida,  as  related  to 
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Laudonnidre  in  1564,  a  great  lake  about 
2  or  3  days  journey  n.  b.  from  the  Calusa 
territory  'and  situated  between  that  and 
C.  Caflaveral.  It  had  an  inhabited  island 
whose  people  were  warlike  and  independ- 
ent and  traded  coonti  root  to  the  neigh- 
boring tribes.  This  body  of  water  was 
probaDly  Kissimmee  or,  possibly,  Okee- 
chobee lake.  (J.  m.  T 

Ban-ope.—  Laudonnlere  (liSW)  in  Basanicr.  His- 
toric, in  French.  Hist  Coll  La.,  n.  g..  2K2,  1869. 
Berrope.— De  1' Isle.  map.  1700  (Incorrectly  marked 
as  a  town  on  the  s.  w.  coast  of  Florida). 

Barsi  (from  the  Siksika  »a  arsi,  'not 
good ' ).  A  tril>e  of  the  eastern  group  of 
the  northern  division  of  the  Athapascan 
family.  There  is  a  myth  or  tradition 
found  among  the  Tsattine,  according  to 
which  their  secession  from  the  tribe  is 
said  to  have  been  the  sequel  of  a  blood 
feud.  According  to  this  story,  a  dog 
belonging  to  a  member  of  one  division 
was  killed  by  a  young  man  of  the  other 
division,  who  was  slain  by  the  owner  and 
avenged  by  his  relatives.  The  ani- 
mosity engendered  between  the  two  fac- 
tions became  so  rooted  and  vindictive 
that  the  weaker  party  migrated.  The 
explanation  the  Sarsi  themselves  give  is 
one  common  in  the  Plains  region.  The 
people  were  crossing  a  lake  when  the 
Land  of  a  boy  became  attached  to  a  horn 
protruding  from  the  ice.  When  the  horn 
was  struck  the  ice  broke.  Those  who 
had  not  reached  the  neighborhood  re- 
mained in  the  n.  as  the  Tsattine,  those 
who  had  already  passed  went  on  to  the 
s.  and  became  the  Sarsi,  and  those  near 
by  were  engulfed  in  the  lake  and  became 
mythical  water  beings.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century  the  Sarsi  numberea 
120warriors,  in 86 tents ( Mackenzie,  Voy., 
i,  Ixx,  1801).  Their  hunting  grounds 
were  on  the  upper  Saskatchewan,  toward 
the  Rocky  mts.  Umfreville,  in  1790 
(Maine  Hist.  Soc  Coll.,  vi,  270,  1859), 
spoke  of  them  as  one  of  the  leading  tribes 
trading  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  Mac- 
kenzie found  them  on  the  n.  branch  of 
Saskatchewan  r.,  few  in  number  and  ap- 

B»aring  to  have  come  from  the  N.  W. 
e  identified  them  with  the  Sekani. 
Richardson  (  Arct.  Kxped.,  n,  6, 1851 )  said 
they  lived  near  the  Rocky  mts.,  between 
the  sources  of  Athabascaand  Saskatche- 
wan rs.  Their  customs  have  been  greatly 
modified  by  their  long  residence  among 
the  Siksika,  but  their  language  remains 
fairly  constant  Gallatin  said  that  the 
Tsattine  and  Sarsi  together  numbered 
150  hunters.  Wilson,  in  1888,  found 
two  bands,  the  Blood  Sarsi  and  the  real 
Sarsi.  In  1897  two  divisions  were  re- 
ported, one  at  Ft  Calgary,  on  Bow  r., 
lat.  51°,  and  the  other  near  Battleford. 
In  1909  there  were  197  engaged  in  farm- 
ing, stock-raising,  and  woodcutting  on  the 
reserve  at  Calgary,  Alberta,  mingling  little 


with  other  Indians  except  on  occasions 
of  ceremony.  Rev.  E.  F.  Wilson,  who 
visited  them  in  1888,  describes  them  as  in- 
ferior in  mental  capacity  to  the  Siksika, 
not  so  fine  and  tall  a  race,  and  less  com- 
municative, having  no  liking  for  white 
people. 

Their  dress  consists  of  the  breech- 
clout,  blanket,  leggings,  beaded  mocca- 
sins, and  a  gray,  white,  or  colored  blanket 
thrown  loosely  overoneorboth  shoulders. 
Both  men  and  women  paint  the  upper  part 
of  their  faces  with  ocher  or  vermilion. 
They  wear  brooches  and  earrings  of  Bteel, 
and  bracelets  and  necklaces  of  beads, 
bones,  claws,  teeth,  and  brass  wire,  and 
finger- rings  of  coiled  brass  wire.  They 
live  in  conical  tipis  in  summer,  and  in 
low  log  huts,  plastered  with  mud,  in 
winter.  Their  chief  handicrafts  are  the 
preparation  of  skins,  of  which  they  make 
their  clothing  and  saddles  for  their  numer- 
ous ponies,  and  the  making  of  bows  of 
cherry  wood  and  arrows  of  willow,  which 
are  winged  with  feathers  and  pointed  with 
sharp  filed  pieces  of  scrap-iron,  the  shaft 
having  four  shallow  grooves  down  its 
entire  length.  Some  of  the  men  have  from 
two  to  four  wives,  whom  they  can  divorce 
at  pleasure,  restoring  the  presents  re- 
ceived with  the  wife,  or  their  equivalent. 
Girls  are  often  betrothed  at  10  years  of  age 
and  married  at  14.  After  betrothal  they 
must  look  no  man  in  the  face.  A  man 
must  notmeethis  mother-in-law,  and  if  he 
accidentally  touch  her  he  must  give  her  a 
present  The  Sarsi  have  little  knowl- 
edge of  medicinal  roots  and  herbs;  most 
of  their  physicians  are  women.  As 
among  many  other  Indian  tribes,  a  doctor 
when  calied  in  heats  a  stone  in  the  fire, 
touches  it  with  his  finger,  and  with  the 
same  finger  presses  various  parts  of  the 
patient's  body  in  order  to  divine  the 
seat  and  character  of  the  malady.  He 
then  sucks  the  affected  place,  pretend- 
ing to  draw  out  the  disease  and  spit 
it  from  his  mouth,  the  performance 
being  accompanied  with  the  beating 
of  a  drum  and  the  shaking  of  a  rattle. 
The  Sarsi  know  how  to  cauterize  effica- 
ciously with  burningtouchwood,  and  they 
use  the  vapor  bath,  Duilding  a  low  bower 
of  bent  green  saplings  covered  with  blan- 
kets, within  which  red-hot  stones  are 
placed  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  over 
these  the  patient  pours  water  that  is 
handed  him  from  outside.  When  thor- 
oughly steamed   he  rushes  out  and 

g lunges  into  cold  water,  sometimes  with 
ital  result.  The  deaf!  are  wound  in 
tent  cloths  and  blankets  and  deposited  on 
scaffolds  in  a  burial  ground.  A  warrior's 
pony  is  shot  and  blankets,  clothing,  uten- 
sils, and  food  are  left  beside  the  corpse. 
The  bodies  of  distinguished  warriors 
or  chiefs  are  placed  in  tipis  (4th  Rep. 
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N.  W,  Tribes  Canada,  242-255,  1889). 
The  language  of  the  Sarsi  is  uncorrupted, 
notwithstanding  association  with  the 
Siksika.  (j.  o.  d.   p.  e.  g.) 

Bongees.— Chappell,  Hudson's  Bay,  166, 1817  (pos- 
sibly a  misprint) .  Castors  dei  Prairie*.— Petitot, 
Autour  du  lac  des  Esclaves,  362,  1891.  Oiroee.— 
Franklin,  Journ.  Polar  8ca,  1, 170,  1824.  Oirias.— 
Uairdner  (1835)  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi,  267, 
1841.  Iaaahbanatle.— Curtis,  N.  Am.  Ind.,  Idol 
1909  ('  bad  robes' :  Crow  name).  Lurceea. —  Can. 
Ind.  Hep.  1872, 63, 1873 ; misprint  .  Kauvais Monde, 
des  Pieda-Noira.  — Petitot,  op.  clt.  Ba araes.  — Petitot 
in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  8oe.,  662,  1883  ('not  good ': 
Siksika  name).  8a-arcix.— Petitot.  Autourdu  lac 
des  Esclaves,  362,  1891.  Sarceea.—  Tanner.  Karr., 
293,1830.  Saroeae— Ibid.,  390.  Saroia.— Maximil- 
ian, Trav.,  242, 1843.  Baxcix.— Petitot.  Autour  du 
lac  des  Esclaves,  362,  1891.  Saraeea. — Mackenzie, 
Voy.,  Ixx,  1801.  Sarsewi.— Petitot  in  Jour.  Roy. 
Oeog.  Soc. ,  652, 1883  ( Cree  name ) .  Sarxi.  — Wilson 
in  4th  Rep.  N.  \V.  Tribes  Can.,  11, 1888.  Saaaee. — 
Franklin,  Journ.  Polar  Sea,  1, 170,  1824.  Sasais. — 
Maximilian,  Trav.,  242, 1848.  8earciea.— Ind.  AIT. 
Rep..  473,  1838.  Sireie. Robinson,  Great  Fur 
Land,  188,  1879.  Borai.— Richardson,  Jour.,  n,  6, 
1851.  Botennl.—  Wilson  in  4th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  11,  1888  (own  name).  Buroee. — Smet,  Ore- 
gon Misa.,  327,  1847.  8uroi.—  Richardson,  Jour, 
II.  6,  1851.  Burcie.— Smet,  Miss,  de  l'Oreg..  262, 
1848.  8urais.— Duflot  de  Mofras,  Oregon,  II,  342, 
1844.  Buaaee.—  Umfreviile  (1790)  in  Maine  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  VI,  270,  1x59.  Buaaekoon.— Henry. 
Blackloot  MS.  vocab.,  1808  (Siksika  name).  Sua- 
sea.— Armstrong,  Oregon,  114,  1857.  Buaai. — 
Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  66,  1856. 
Sweea.— Chappell,  Hudson's  Bay,  166,  1817. 
Tcolco.— Chamberlain  in  Rep.  on  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  Brit.  A.  A.  8.,  8,  1892  (Kutenal  mime).  Tad- 
Ottine.— Petitot,  Autourdu  lac  des  Esclaves,  362, 

1891  ('people  among  the  beavers').  Tsu'qoa. — 
Chamberlain  in  Rep.  on  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  Brit. 
A.  A.  S.,  8,  1H92  (Kutenai  name).  TJaainnewudj 
Eninnewug.— Tanner,  Narr..  316,  1830  ('stone 
mountain  men':  Ottawa  name). 

8asabac.  A  rancheria  of  the  Maricopa 
on  Gila  r.,  Ariz.,  in  1744. — Sedelmair 
(1744)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,366, 1889. 

Sasabaithi  (Sdsdbiiithi,  'looking  up,'  or 
'looking  around,'  i.  e.  'watchers').  A 
band  of  the  Arapaho,  q.  v. 

Saschutkenne  ('people  of  the  black 
bear') .  A  tribe  of  the  Sekani  who  hunt 
on  the  w.  declivity  of  the  Rockv  mts., 
about  lat.  50°  and  northward,  and  before 

1892  traded  at  Ft  Connolly,  Brit.  Col. 
Dawson  (Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.,  200b, 
18H9)  stated  that  they  had  recently  re- 
turned to  the  headwaters  of  Black  r.  after 
having  abandoned  the  region  for  a  nuin- 
l>er  of  yearn.  In  1890  Morice  gave  their 
habitat  as  Thntage  lake  and  northward, 
w.  of  the  Rocky  nits. 

Al-ta'-tin  of  Bear  Lake.— Dawson  In  Rep.  Geol 
Surv.  Can.,  lSN7-8,20nn,  1*89.  BearLake  Indiana. — 
Ibid.  Baa-chu-tqene.—  Morice,  infn.  1890.  8aa- 
chut-'qenne.— Morice  in  Trans.  Can.  ln«t.,  1892-98. 
29.1S9.V  Bat-e-loo'-ne.  -  Dawson,  op.  cit.  (so  called 
by  thoTit>hutina). 

Saskatchewan  Aasiniboin.    An  Assini- 

lx)in  band  of  50  lodges  that  dwelt  in  1808 

about  Eagle  hills  and  s.  Saskatchewan  r., 

Assiniboia.— Henrv-Thompson  Jour.,  U, 

523,  1S97. 

Saskatoon.  A  name  in  use  in  the  Cana- 
dian N.W.  for  the  service  berry  (Amelan- 
chiir  canadensis):  probably  a  corruption 


of  misdskwalomin,  which  is  the  name  ap- 
plied to  the  fruit  in  the  Cree  dialect  of 
Algonquian,  signifying  'fruit  of  misdskwat, 
the  tree  of  much  wood,'  from  mil '  much ', 
and  dsktcat  'wood'.  Saskatoon  occurs 
also  as  a  place-name  in  the  above-named 
region.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Sassaba.  A  minor  Chippewa  chief  of 
the  Crane  gens,  who  first  appears  in  his- 
tory as  a  member  of  Tecumseh's  forces  at 
the  battle  of  the  Thames,  Canada,  Oct  5, 
1813,  in  which  his  brother,  to  whom  he 
seems  to  have  been  greatly  attached,  was 
killed  while  fighting  by  his  side.  This 
incident  embittered  Sassaba  against  the 
Americans  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  When  Lewis  Cass  visited  Sault  Ste 
Marie,  Mich.,  in  1820,  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  with  the  Chippewa  for  purchasing 
a  small  tract  of  land,  Sassaba,  who  was 
one  of  the  chiefs  assembled  on  this  occa- 
sion, not  only  manifested  his  bitter  ani- 
mosity toward  the  United  States  author- 
ities, but  displayed  his  eccentric  charac- 
ter as  well.  During  the  council  he  hoisted 
the  British  flag  over  his  tent,  which  was 
torn  down  by  Gen.  Cass  in  person.  On 
this  occasion  he  was  thus  dressed:  "  Be- 

e'nning  at  the  top  an  eagle's  feather, 
•at  '  -  grease,  vermilion  and  indigo,  a  red 
British  military  coat  with  two  enormous 
epaulets,  a  large  British  silver  medal, 
breech -clout,  leggius,  and  moccasins." 
He  arose  in  council  and  remarked  grufflv 
that  the  Chippewa  did  not  wish  to  sell 
their  land;  and  refusing  the  pipe,  kicked 
over  the  presents  that  had  been  placed 
before  him,  and  rushed  from  the  tent 
under  its  side.  He  refused  to  sign  the 
treaty  (Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  414-15. 
1868).  On  Sept.  25,  1822,  Sassaba  and 
his  wife  and  child  were  drowned  at 
Sault  Ste  Marie.  He  had  been  drinking 
heavily  at  Point  aux  Pins,  6  m.  above  the 
rapids,  and  was  intoxicated  during  the 
trip.  According  to  Schoolcraft  (Pers. 
Mem.,  119,  1851)  he  would  often  walk 
through  the  village  where  he  resided, 
divested  of  every  particle  of  clothing  ex- 
cept a  large  gray  wolfs  skin,  which  he 
had  drawn  over  his  body  in  such  manner 
as  to  let  the  tail  dangle  behind.  From 
this  habit  the  name  Myeengun  ('wolf') 
was  sometimes  applied  to  him.  He  was 
also  known  as  The  Count.         (c.  t.  ) 

s  a  s  sac  us  (perhaps  the  equivalent  of 
Massachuset  Sa&sakusu,  'he  is  wild'  (un- 
tamed), 'fierce.' — Gerard).  The  noted 
and  last  chief  of  the  Pequot  tribe  while 
yet  in  their  integrity;  born  near  Groton, 
Conn.,  about  1500,  killed  by  the  Mohawk 
in  New  York,  June  1637.  He  was  the  son 
and  successor  of  Wopigwooit,  the  first 
chief  of  the  tribe  with  whom  the  whites 
had  come  in  contact,  who  was  killed  by 
the  Dutch,  about  1632,  at  or  near  the 
site  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  then  the  princi- 
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pal  Pequot  settlement.  Soon  after  as- 
suming the  chiefship,  in  Oct.  1634  Sas- 
sacus  sent  an  emissary  to  the  governor  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  to  ask  for 
a  treaty  of  friendship,  offering  as  an  in- 
ducement to  surrender  all  the  rights  of  the 
Pequot  to  the  lands  they  had  conquered, 
provided  the  colonists  would  settle  a 
plantation  among  his  people,  an  offer 
which  he  must  have  known  he  could  not 
carry  out,  and  perhaps  had  no  intention 
of  trying  to  fulfill,  as  he  nourished  bitter 
enmity  toward  the  whites.  This  pro- 
posal had  the  effect  of  turning  against 
him  Uncas,  the  Mohegan  chief,  who  was 
related  to  him  by  both  blood  and  mar- 
riage. The  domain  of  the  Pequot  during 
Sassacus' s  chiefship  extended  from  Nar- 
ragansett  bay  to  Hudson  r.,  including 
the  larger  part  of  Long  id.,  and  it  is  said 
that  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity  no 
fewer  than  26  sachems  were  subordinate 
to  him.  Because  of  his  depredations, 
especially  on  the  neighboring  tribes,  the 
colonists  decided  in  1636  to  make  war  on 
the  Pequot.  The  name  of  Sassacus  had 
inspired  such  terror  among  the  surround- 
ing tribes  that  the  Indian  allies  of  the 
whites  could  not  believe  the  latter  would 
dare  to  make  a  direct  attack  on  the 
stronghold  of  this  wily  chief.  The  war 
was  soon  ended,  ana  Sassacus,  having 
suffered  defeat  and  the  loss  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  people,  fled  with  20  or  30  of  his 
warriors  to  the  Mohawk  country.  Even 
here  he  found  no  safety,  for  before  the 
close  of  1637  his  scalp  and  those  of  his 
brother  and  live  other  Pequot  chiefs  were 
sent  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  by 
the  Mohawk.  As  Sassacus  had  carried 
with  him  in  his  flight  a  large  quantity  of 
wampum,  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Mohawk  to  possess  this  treasure  may 
have  led  to  the  death  of  himself  and  his 
followers.  Sassacus  was  spoken  of  by 
the  commissioners  in  1647  as  "the  ma- 
lignant, furious  Piquot,"  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  De  Forest  styles  him  "a 
renowned  warrior  and  a  noble  and 
high-spirited  man."  Consult  De  Forest, 
Inds.  Conn.,  1862;  Stone,  Uncas  and 
Miantonomoh,  1842;  Coll.  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.,  1st  s.,  ix,  1804;  Drake,  Inds. 
N.  A.,  1880.  (c  t.) 

Sastaretii.   See  Adario. 

Saatean.  A  lin^ui^tic  familv  established 
by  Powell  (7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  105, 1891) 
to  include  a  single  tribe,  known  as  Shasta, 
formerly  occupying  a  part  of  the  drain- 
age area  of  Klamath  and  Sacramento  rs., 
n.  California.  The  name  is  based  on  the 
form  Saste,  given  the  tribe  by  Hale  (U.S. 
Ex  pi.  Exped.,  vi,  218, 1846).  See  Shasta, 
Shastan  Family. 

Basthut  ('biack-bear  bathing  place'). 
A  Tatshiautin  village  on  Connolly  lake, 
Brit.  Col. 
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BM-thut—  Moricc,  Notes  on  W.  Denes,  27,  1k93, 
8Mt'*ethiit-Morlcc  in  Trana.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  x. 
10»,  1893. 

Sasuagel.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly on  Santa  Cruz  id.,  Cal. 
S&saguel.— Bancroft,  Ntit.  Races,  I,  469,  1874. 
ImumL—  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 
8wa-hbl  —  Heiuhaw,  Buenaventura  M8.  vocab., 
B.  A..,  K..  18&4* 

Satank.   See  Setangya. 

Satanta  (properly  Set-Vaifif-U^  'White 
Bear').  A  noted  Kiowa  chief,  born 
about  1830;  died  by  suicide  in  prison, 
Oct.  11,  1878.  For  about  15  years  before 
his  death  he  was  recognized  as  second 
chief  in  his  tribe,  the  first  rank  being  ac- 
corded to  his  senior,  Setangya,  or  Satank, 
and  later  to  Lone  Wolf,  although  probably 
neither  of  these  equaled  him  in  force  and 
ability.  His  eloquence  in  council  gained 
for  him  the  title  of  "Orator  of  the  Plains," 
while  his  manly  boldness  and  directness 
and  his  keen  humor  made  him  a  favorite 
with  army  officers  and  commissioners  in 
spite  of  his  known  hostility  to  the  white 
man's  laws  and  civilization.  He  was  one 
of  the  signersof  the  Medicine  Lodge  treaty 
of  1867,  by  which  his  tribe  agreed  to  go 
on  a  reservation,  his  being  the  second 
Kiowa  name  attached  to  the  document. 
The  tribe,  however,  delayed  coming  in 
until  compelled  by  Custer,  who  seized 
Satanta  and  Lone  Wolf  as  hostages  for 
the  fulfilment  of  tho  conditions.  For 
boastfully  avowing  his  part  in  a  murder- 
ous raid  into  Texas  in  1871,  he,  with 
Setangya  and  Big  Tree,  was  arrested  and 
held  for  trial  in  Texas.  Setangya  was 
killed  while  resisting  the  guard.  The 
other  two  were  tried  and  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment  in  the  Texas  State 
penitentiary.  Two  years  later  they  were 
released,  conditional  upon  the  good  be- 
havior of  their  people,  but  in  the  fall  of 
1874,  the  Kiowa  having  again  gone  on 
the  warpath,  Satanta  was  rearrested  and 
taken  back  to  the  penitentiary  where  he 
finally  committed  suicide  by  throwing 
himself  from  an  upper  story  of  the  hos- 
pital. 

In  appearance  Satanta  was  a  typical 
Plains  warrior,  of  fine  physique,  erect 
bearing,  and  piercing  glance.  One  who 
saw  him  in  prison  in  1873  describes  him 
as  "a  tall,  finely  formed  man,  princely 
in  carriage,  on  whom  even  the  prison 
iwtrb  seemed  elegant,"  and  meeting  his 
visitor  M  with  as  much  dignity  and  grace 
as  though  he  were  a  monarch  receiving  a 
foreign  ambassador."  His  memory  is 
cherished  by  the  Kiowa  as  that  of  one  of 
their  greatest  men.  See  Mooney,  Calen- 
dar History  of  the  Kiowa  Inds.,  17th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1898.  (j.  m.) 

Satapo  (probably  Creek:  tt&ta  'persim- 
mon,' apt  'tree').  A  town,  possiblv  of 
the  Upper  Creeks,  mentioned  by  .fuan 
de  la  Vandera  in  1567  (Smith,  Colec 
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Doc.  Fla.,  l  18, 1857) ;  apparently  on  the 
s.  border  of  the  Creek  country. 

Satayomi.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Francisco  Solano  mission,  Cal. — 
Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  n,  506,  1886. 

8atchin  ('red  rock').  An  Apache  clan 
or  band  at  San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft 
Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. 

Char  i he ine.— White,  Apache  Names  of  Ind. 
Tribes,  MS.,  B.  A. E.  (=»  '  country  with  red  roclW). 
Satchin.—  Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  111, 
1890. 

Satchotugottine  ( '  people  of  the  lake  of 
bears  of  the  plains').  A  part  of  the 
Kawchodinne  living  immediately  n.  of 
Great  Bear  lake,  Mackenzie  Ter.,  Canada. 

Ba-tchd-gottine  — Petitot  in  Bui.  Soc.  do  Geo*. 
Paris.  cTiart,  1875  ('people  of  bear  lake*).  6a- 
tchdtu  *ottin*\-Petitot,  Dict.I>ene-L>indJie,xx, 
1876. 

Satechi.  A  former  rancheria  of  the  Jo  va, 
containing  also  some  Tarahumare,  sit- 
uated in  e.  Sonora,  on  the  headwaters  of 
the  Rio  Yaqui,  about  30  m.  w.  sw.  from 
Bacadeguachi,  of  which  it  was  a  visita  in 
1762.  It  was  abandoned  between  1764 
and  1800  on  account  of  Apache  depreda- 
tions. See  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  in,  56,  1890;  iv,  511,  1892;  also, 
Rudo  Knsayo  (ca.  1763),  Guiteras  trans., 
217,  1S94. 

Bathlrekhtun  (Satf'-rtq-ttin,  'village  on 
the  dark  side  of  a  canyon  where  the 
sun  never  shines').  A  former  village  of 
the  Mishikhwutmetunne  on  CoquilTe  r., 
Oreg  —  Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
m,  2.$2,  1890. 

8aticoy.  A  Chumashan  village,  con- 
taining about  20  Indians  in  1863,  on  the 
lower  part  of  Santa  Paula  r.,  Ventura  co., 

Cal.,  alMMit  8  m.  from  the  sea. 
8a-ak-ti'-ki-l.— Henshaw.    Buenaventura  MS. 
voeab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884.    Satlcoy.—  Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  July  21,  1863. 

Satquin.  An  Abnaki  village  on  the  coast 
of  Maine,  s.  w.  of  Kennebec  r.,  in  1614. — 
Smith  (1631 )  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  3d 
8.,  m,  22,  1833. 

Satsk  (Stitso).  A  Bellacoola  town  on 
Dean  inlet,  Brit.  Col.;  one  of  the  five 
still  inhabited.  See  Kinimjuit. 
Satakdmilh.—  Tolinie  and  Dawson.  Vocahs.  Brit. 
Col..  122H,  1HS4  (--'people  of  Satak*).  Bataq  - 
Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist..  II,  49, 1900. 

Satsop.  A  Salish  division  on  Satsop  r., 
emptying  into  Chehalis  r.,  Wash.  Usu- 
ally classed  under  the  collective  term 
l^ovver  Chehalis. 

Bachap.—  Wilkes.  IT.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  V,  132,  18-15. 
Satcap.  —  Boss  in  Ind.  An.  Ken..  18,  1870.  Bat- 
chap.— Swan,  N.  VV.  Coast, 309,  1Ko7.  Bat-aa-piah.  — 
Fells,  letter  of  Feb.  1886.   Bataop—  Ford  in  Ind. 

Art.  Kep.  18..7.  3»1,  1H58. 

8atncket  (abbrev.  of  SdkitAkut,  'at  the 
mouth  of  tidal  river').  A  village,  prob- 
ablv  of  the  Nauset.  near  Brewster,  Barn- 
stable co.,  Mass.,  in  1687.  Grookin  says 
it  was  subject  to  the  Wampanoag. 
Sahqua tucket.—  Rawson  and  Danforth  (16981  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  p..  X.  133.  1809. 
Baquatucket.— Treat  (  1687),  ibid.,  4th  b..  V,  ls6. 
1861.  Baquetuckett. — Hinckley  (1685),  ibid..  133. 
Satucket.— Freeman  (1685),  ibid..  132.  8atuket  — 
Ibid.,  HI,  97,  note,  1856.  8au«htughtett.-Dermer 


(1620),  ibid.,  Ill,  97,  1856  (misprint).  Sauka- 
tucket— Freeman,  ibid.,  1st  a.,  vin,  151,  1H02. 
Sawkattukett.— Uookin  (1674),  ibid..  I.  148,  1*06. 

Batuik  A  village,  probably  of  the  Nau- 
set, existing  in  1674  on  Cotuit  r.,  near 
Mashpee,  Barnstable  co.,  Mass. 

Banctuit.— Mas*.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  8.,  1, 197,  note, 
1806.    Satuit.— Bourne  (1674),  ibid. 

Satumuo .  A  former  rancheria  connected 
with  Dolores  mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Batumuo.-Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 
Baturaumo  —  I  bid. 

Saturiba.  A  Timucuan  tribe  in  Florida, 
occupying,  about  1565,  the  territory  on 
both  sides  of  lower  St  John  r.,  with  the 
adjacent  coast  territory,  northward  to 
Satilla  r.,  Ga.,  including  Cumberland 

gracatacuru)  id.,  beyond  which  was 
uale  (Yamasee)  territory.  The  state- 
ment quoted  in  Brinton  (Fla.  Penin., 
120,  1859)  making  St.  Helena,  S.  Car., 
their  northern  boundary,  is  incorrect. 
They  were  at  war  with  the  Tiniucua, 
their  nearest  neighbors  higher  up  on 
the  river,  and  afterward  with  the 
Spaniards,  but  welcomed  and  aided  the 
French  during  the  short  stay  of  the  latter. 
Their  chief  was  said  to  rule"  30  sutehiefa, 
each  perhaps  representing  a  different  vil- 
lage. The  name  may  have  been  prop- 
erly that  of  the  head  chief  rather  than  of 
the  tribe,  the  two  being  frequently  con- 
fused by  the  early  explorers.  It  does  not 
occur  in  Pareja'a  list  of  Timucuan  dia- 
lects in  1612,  the  tribe  being  probably 
noted  under  one  of  the  unidentified 
names  in  the  list,  viz,  Itafi,  Tucururu,  or 
Mocama,  the  last  two  l>eing  specially  des- 
ignated as  located  on  the  coast.  All  the 
Indians  of  this  region  were  Christianized 
by  Franciscan  missionaries  before  the  end 
of  the  1 6th  century.  See  Patica,  Tim urtui, 

Timucuan  Family.  ( J.  M. ) 

Batiroua.— Anon,  author  of  Reprinse  {ca.  156*)  in 
Ternaux-Compans,Voy.,  XX.324, 1841.  Satortva. — 
Foutaneda  (ra.  1675)  in  French.  Hint.  Coll.  La., 
2d  s..  II,  264.  1875.  Batouriona. —  B.  .Smith,  note  to 
Foutaneda  Mem.,  46,  1854  (misprint  n  for  u).  Ba- 
tounoua.—  Laudonniere  (1565)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll  La..  315. 1M69.  Baturiba  —  Barcia.  Ensayo.100, 
1723  (ordinary  8paniah  form ).  Saturiora. — Brack- 
enridge,  Views  of  La..  84.  1815  (misprint  second  r 
f or  u ) .  Sotoritra.— Fontaneda  ( ca.  1575 )  as  quoted 
by  Ternaux-Comnans.  Voy.,  xx.  34,  1841;  also  as 
quoted  in  B.  Smith  trans..  24,  1854.  Boturiba,— 
Brinton.  Fla.  Penin..  120,  1859. 

Satnrna  Island  Indians.  The  local  name 
for  a  small  body  of  Sanetch  on  Saturna 
id.,  off  the  s.  e.  coast  of  Vancouver  id. 
Pop.  6  in  1892,  the  last  time  the  name  is 
officially  noted. 

Satwiwa  (StU-tvi'-wa).  A  Chumashan 
village  formerly  in  the  interior  of  Ven- 
tura co.,  Cal.,  at  a  place  called  Rancho 
Alazuna,— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Sauchu.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly near  Santa  lnes  mission,  Santo 
Barbara  co.,  Cal. 

Sanchu  Bancroft.  Nat.  Races,  I,  459,  1874.  Baa 
chu.—  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Saucita.  A  Papago  village  in  s.  Arizona, 
with  250  inhabitants  in  1863. 
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8*11  Laida.— Browne,  Apache  Country,  291,  1869 

» balloting  Poston).  Sou  Saida.— l*o»ton  in  Ind. 
.  Rep.  1863,  385,  1864. 

saucon.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Fanner,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Saugahatchi  (muga  'gourd',  hatchi 
'creek').  A  former  Upper  Creek  town  on 
an  a.  branch  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  10  m.  be- 
low Eufaula,  Ala,  probably  in  Talladega 
or  Clay  co. 

8auga  tfatchi.— Gatwhet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  I,  143, 
1H84.  8©gahatchea.—  Swan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tribe*.  V,  262, 18.V>.  Sougahatchte. — Campbell 
(1836)  in  H.  K.  Doc.  274.25th  Cong.,  2d  aeffl.,  20, 
183S.  Bou-go-hat-che.—  Hawkins  (1779),  Sketch, 
49.  1848.  Sowgahattha.  —  H.  R.  Dor.  274,  25th 
Cong..  2d  bow.,  152,  1838.  Bow  ga  hatch  cha.— Par- 
sons (1833)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  578. 

Saagietta.  A  tribe  named  by  Le  Sueur 
in  1700  as  about  the  L.  Superior  region; 
possibly  the  Sauk,  but  thought  by  Shea 
to  be  the  Saulteurs,  i.  e.,  the  Chippewa. 
Sangieat**.— Lc  Sueur  (1700)  as  quoted  by  Shea, 
Early  Voy.,  92.  1861.  Baugieitaa,— Le  Sueur  a* 
quoted  by  Neili,  Minn.,  154,  1858. 

Bangui  ('small  outlet.'— Hewitt).  A 
formervillage  near  Lynn,  Essex  co.,  Mass. 
It  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  Massa- 
chuset,  but  may  have  oeen  Pennacook. 
The  chief  of  Saugus  ruled  also  the  Indi- 
ans at  Marblehead. 

Cawguat  —  Jocsrlvn  flf.75)  in  Mars.  Hist. Soc. Coll., 
3d  in.  322.  1^33  8agua.— Humfrey  ( 16S0>,  ibid., 
4th  8.,  VI.  10,  1863.  8agu«t,-Feter  (1639).  ibid.. 
VII.  202,  186*.  8angut.-J..SM-lyn  (1675),  ibid.,  3d 
a.,  in.  3211*33.  Saugua.-l'rince  (1631),  ibid.,  2d 
B..  VII,  31,  1818.  Sauguat-Wllliams  (en.  1838), 
ibid.,  4th  a.,  VI.  262, 18»13.  Sawgua.- Prime  (1631), 
ibid.  2d*.,  vii.  33,  1818. 

Sank  {  (hd'kiuiig, '  people  of  the  outlet,' 
or,  possibly,  'people of  tne  yellow  earth,' 
in  oontradiHtinction  from  the  Muskwaki- 
wuk,  'Red  Earth  People',  a  name  of  the 
Foxes).  One  of  a  number  of  Algonquian 
tribes  whose  earliest  known  habitat  was 
embraced  within  the  eastern  peninsula  of 
Michigan,  the  other  tribes  being  the  Pot- 
awatomi,  the  "Nation  of  the  Fork,"  and 
probably  the  famous  Mascoutens  and  the 
Foxes.  The  present  name  of  Saginaw 
bay  ( Sagind'tre',  signifying  'the  country 
or  place  of  the  Sauk')  is  apparently  de- 
rived from  the  ethnic  appellative  Sauk. 
There  is  presumptive  evidence  that  the 
Sauk,  with  the  tribes  mentioned  above, 
were  first  known  to  Europeans  under 
the  general  ethnic  term  "Gens  de  Feu" 
or  that  of  "  Asistagueronon,"  the  latter 
being  the  Huron  translation  of  the  spe- 
cific name  Potawatomi,  both  the  terms 
in  question  being  first  recorded  by  Cham- 
plain  and  Sagard.  In  1616  Champlain, 
while  in  what  is  now  Ontario,  learned 
from  the  Tionontati,  or  Tobacco  Nation, 
that  their  kindred,  the  Neutral  Nation, 
aided  the  Ottawa  (Cheueux  releuez)  in 
waging  war  against  the  (Jens  de  Feu,  i.  e. 
'People  of  the  Fire,'  and  that  the  Ottawa 
carried  on  a  warfare  against  "another  na- 
tion of  savages  who  were  called  Asista- 


gueronon, which  is  to  say,  '  People  of  the 
Place  of  the  Fire, " '  who  were  distant  from 
the  Ottawa  10  days'  journey;  and  lastly, 
in  more  fullv  describing  the  country, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  Ottawa,  he 
added,  "In  the  first  place,  they  wage  war 
against  another  nation  of  savages  who  are 
called  Asistagueronon,  which  is  to  say, 
'  people  of  the  fire/ distant  from  them  10 
days'  journey."  He  supplemented  this 
statement  with  the  remark  that  "they 
pressed  me  strongly  to  assist  them  against 
their  enemies,  who  are  on  the  shore  of  the 
Mer  Douce  [Lake  Huron],  distant  200 
leagues."  Sagard,  who  was  in  Canada 
during  the  years  1623-26,  wrote  in  his 
Histoire  du  Canada  (i,  194,  ed.  1866), 
that  the  sedentary  and  the  migratory 
Ottawa  together  waged  war  against  the 
Asistagueronon,  who  were  9  or  10  days' 
journey  by  canoe  from  the  Ottawa,  a 
distance  which  he  estimated  at  "about 
200  leagues  and  more  of  travel." 

Before  the  Sauk  became  known  as  an 
independent  tribe,  it  is  evident  that  they 
formed  a  part  of  this  group  of  important 
Algonquian  communities,  which  was 
called  by  the  Hurons  and  cognate  peo- 
ples "Asistagueronon,"  ana  by  the 
French,  "Nation  or  People  of  the  Fire," 
a  translation  of  the  former  appella- 
tive. In  order  therefore  to  understand 
clearly  the  ethnic  relations  of  the  Sauk, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  review  the  earliest 
known  facts  relating  to  this  interesting 
group  of  tribes.  So  far  as  known,  the 
Sauk  were  first  mentioned  independently 
in  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1640  (35,  ed. 
1858)  under  the  generic  Huron  name 
Hvattoehronon,  i.  e.  'people  of  the  sun- 
set,' or  briefly, '  westerners. '  They  were 
here  mentioned  among  a  number  of 
other  tribes  along  with  the  Foxes  (Sken- 
chiohronon),  the  Potawatomi  ( Attistaeh- 
ronon),  the  Kickapoo  (Ontarahronon, 
•lake  people'),  the  Mascoutens  (Ohero- 
kouaehronon,  'people  of  the  place  of 
grass'),  the  Winnebago  ( Aoneatsiouaenh- 
ronon,  'saline  or  brackish  water  people'), 
and  the  Crane  band  of  the  Miami  ( Atto- 
chingochronon).  The  following  citations 
from  the  Jesuit  Relations  embody  some 
of  the  evidence  that  the  Sauk,  the  Pota- 
watomi (q.  v.),  and  the  Nation  of  the 
Fork,  were  generally  comprised  in  the 
Huron  ethnic  appellative  Asistaguero- 
non, i.  e.  'People  of  the  Place  of  Fire,' 
which  is  the  literal  signification  of  the 
tribal  name  Potawatomi. 

Father  Allouez,  the  first  person  to  de- 
scribe the  Sauk,  wrote  in  1667  that  they 
were  more  savage  than  all  the  other 
peoples  he  had  met;  that  they  were  a 
populous  tribe,  although  they  had  no 
fixed  dwelling  place,  being  wanderers 
and  vagabonds  in  the  forests.  He  was 
told  that  if  they  or  the  Foxes  found  a 
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person  in  an  isolated  place  they  would 
kill  him,  especially*  if  he  were  a  French- 
man, for  they  could  not  endure  the  sight 
of  the  whiskers  of  the  European.  Yet, 
two  years  later  he  reported  that  the  first 
place  in  which  he  began  to  give  religious 
instruction  was  in  a  village  of  the  "Ou- 
saki,"  situated  at  the  DePere  Rapids, 
Wis.,  wherein  be  found  several  tribes  in 
winter  quarters,  namely,  the  "Ousaki, 
the  Pouteouatami,  the  Outagami  [Foxes], 
and  the  Ovenibigoutz  [Winnebago}— 
about  GOO  souls."  Allouez  adds  that  a 
league  and  a  half  away  there  was  another 
village  of  about  150  "persons;  that  at  4 
leagues  farther  away  there  was  another 
of  about  100  persons;  that  at  8  leagues 
away  there  was  another  of  about  300 
persons,  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay;  that  at  25  leagues,  at  a  place 
called  Ouestatinong,  dwelt  the  Foxes, 
and  that  at  a  day  s  journey  from  this 
tribe  dwelt  the  Makskouteng  [Mascou- 
tens|and  the  Oumami  [Miami],  the  lat- 
ter being  reputed  to  be  a  band  of  the 
Illinois.  The  Indians  of  this  region,  the 
Father  reported,  were  "more  barbarous 
than  usual,"  having  no  ingenuity,  not 
knowing  even  how  "to  make  a  bark  dish 
or  a  ladle  ,"  using  shells  instead. 

In  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1658(21,  ed. 
1858)  Father  Ragueneau  reported  what 
he  had  learned  concerning  the  upper 
lake  tribes  from  Father  Bruillettes,  a 
skilful  and  accomplished  Huron  and  Al- 
gonquian  linguist,  who  in  listing  these 
tribes  used  to  some  extent  the  knowledge 
of  these  communities  obtained  by  Radis- 
son  and  Groseilliers,  who  had  then  but 
recently  discovered  and  visited  a  number 
of  them.  In  the  descriptive  list  of  these 
tribes  cited  by  Father  Ragueneau,  the 
following  statements  are  pertinent  here: 
"The  third  nation  is  distant  about  3 
days'  journey  by  water  from  the  town  of 
St  Michel,  going  inland.  It  is  composed 
of  the  Makoutensak  and  the  Outitehak- 
ouk  [i.  e.  the  Crane  Miami].  The  two 
Frenchmen  [probably  Radisson  and 
Groseilliers]  who  have  traveled  in  those 
countries  say  that  these  people  are  of  a 
very  mild  nature."  .  .  .  "The  four- 
teenth nation  has  30  towns,  inhabited  by 
the  A  tsistacherronnons.  They  are  south- 
west a  quarter  south  at  0  or  7  days'  jour- 
ney from  St  Michel.  The  Onondaga 
have  recently  declared  war  against 
them."  This  is  presumptive  evidence 
from  seemingly  competent  authority  that 
the  ethnic  names  Ma«*coutens  and  Atsis- 
tagherronnons  were  not  in  1G58  by  any 
means  synonymous  or  convertible  epi- 
thets, and  that  therefore  the  peoples 
designated  by  them  were  not  identical. 
This  confusion  as  to  names  in  question 
persisted  until  altout  1071,  as  the  follow- 
ing citations  will  show.    In  the  Jesuit 


Relation  for  1670  (99,  ed.  1858)  Father 
Allouez  stated  that  "  We  entered  the 
river  which  leads  to  the  Machkoutench, 
called  Assista  Ectaeronnons,  Nation  of 
the  Fire,  by  the  Hurons";  but  in  the 
Relation  for  the  following  vear  (p.  45) 
Father  Allouez  stated  that  "The  Nation 
of  the  Fire  bears  this  name  by  an  error, 
properly  calling  themselves  Maskoutench, 
which  signifies  a  land  cleared  of  trees, 
such  as  is  that  which  these  people  in- 
habit; but  because  by  the  change  of  a 
few  letters  which  one  makes,  this  same 
word  signifies  fire,  it  follows  that  one 
calls  them  the  Nation  of  the  Fire."  There 
is  in  each  of  these  statements  an  error 
which  was  due  directly  to  the  process  of 
the  gradual  elimination  of  tribes  becom- 
ing known  from  a  group  of  unknown 
peoples  or  tribes  which  bore  a  generic 
name  "people  of  the  place  of  fire," 
derived  from  the  specific  name  of  an 
important  one  of  these  tribes,  the  Pota- 
watomi  (q.  v.).  whose  name  signifies 
literally,  '  people  of  the  place  of  fire,' 
This  confounding  of  several  tribes  one 
with  another,  and  the  consequent  mis- 
application of  specific  and  generic  names, 
were  made  evidently  not  by  the  Hurons 
but  by  French  traders  and  missionaries. 

In  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1671  (25,  ed. 
1858)  Father  Dablon,  speaking  of  Green 
bay,  Wisconsin,  wrote  that  the  Menomi- 
nee, the  Sauk,  the  Potawatomi,  and  other 
neighboring  tribes,  "being  driven  from 
their  own  countries,  which  are  the  lands 
southward  near  Missilimakinac,  have 
taken  refuge  at  the  head  of  this  bay,  be- 
yond w  hich  one  can  see  inland  the  'Nation 
of  the  Fire, '  or  Mathkoutench,  with  one  of 
the  Illinois  tribes  called  Oumiami,  and  the 
Foxes."  And  in  the  same  Relation  (p. 
37),  he  said:  "The  three  nations  who  are 
now  in  the  bay  of  the  Winnebago  as  stran- 
gers resided  on  the  mainland  which  is  s. 
of  this  island  [i.  e.  Missilimakinac] — 
some  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Illinois  [i.  e.  Michigan],  others  on  those 
of  the  Lake  of  the  Hurons.  A  part  of 
those  who  call  themselves  Salteure  [Chip- 
pewa] possessed  lands  on  the  mainland 
toward  the  w.  ...  Four  villages  of 
the  Ottawa  also  had  their  lands  in  these 
quarters,  but  especially  those  who  bore 
the  name  of  the  island,  calling  themselves 
Missilimakinac,  and  who  were  so  numer- 
ous that  some  of  those  who  are  still  living 
[1670]  assert  that  they  composed  30  vil- 
lages, and  that  they  had  enclosed  them- 
selves in  a  fort  a  league  and  a  half  in 
circuit,  when  the  Iroquois,  flushed  with 
a  victory  gained  over  3,000  men  of  this 
tribe  who  had  carried  the  war  even  into 
the  country  of  the  Mohawk,  came  to  de- 
feat them."  Further  ( p.  42),  the  Father 
relates:  "  Four  nations  make  their  abode 
here,  namely,  those  who  bear  the  name 
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Puants  [i.  e.,  the  Winnebago],  who  have 
always  lived  here,  as  it  were,  in  their  own 
country,  and  who,  having  been  defeated 
by  the  Illinois,  their  enemies,  have  been 
reduced  from  a  very  flourishing  and  pop- 
ulous people  to  nothing;  the  Potawatomi, 
the  Sauk,  and  the  Nation  of  the  Fork  (de 
la  Fourcht)  also  live  here,  but  as  stran- 
gers, the  fear  of  the  Iroquios  having  driven 
them  from  their  lands,  which  are  between 
the  Lake  of  the  Hurons  and  that  of  the 
Illinois."  There  can  be  little  if  any 
doubt  that  in  these  citations  the  names 
"Iroquois"  and  "Mohawk"  should  be  re- 
placed by  "Neuters,"  who  to  these  fugitive 
tribes  were  known  also  as  'Nado  weg' 
(see  Nadmva);  otherwise  established  facts 
are  contravened  by  these  statements,  and 
it  has  already  been  shown  that  the  "  Neu- 
tre  Nation"  aided  the  Ottawa  against 
the  tribes  on  the  shores  of  L.  Huron. 
The  foregoing  quotations  make  it  evident 
that  the  Potawatomi,  the  Sauk,  and  the 
'Nation  of  the  Fork'  were  included  in 
the  Asistagueronon  of  Champlain  and 
Sagard,  represented  by  them  as  dwelling 
in  1616  on  the  western  shore  lands  of 
L.  Huron  and  farther  westward.  Thus 
far  no  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  show 
that  Mascoutens  and  Asistagueronon  were 
at  first  convertible  or  synonymous  ap- 
pellatives. 

Further,  Father  Dablon,  in  the  Jesuit 
Relation  for  1670  (79,  ed.  1858),  said  with 
reference  to  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie:  "The 
first  and  native  inhabitants  of  this  place 
are  those  who  call  themselves  Pahouit- 
ingSach  Irini,  whom  the  French  name 
Saulteurs,  because  these  are  they  who 
dwell  at  the  Sault,  as  in  their  own  coun- 
try, the  others  being  there  only  by  adop- 
tion; they  number  only  160  souls,  but 
they  have  united  with  three  other  tribes, 
who  number  more  than  550  persons,  to 
whom  they  have  made  a  cession  of  the 
rights  of  their  native  country;  they  also 
reside  there  fixedly,  except  during  the 
time  in  which  they  go  to  hunt  Those 
whom  one  calls  the  Nouquet  range  for  that 
purpose  southward  of  L.  Superior,  whence 
they  came  originally,  and  t he  Outchibous 
[Chippewa]  with  the  Marameg,  north- 
ward of  the  same  lake,  which  they  regard 
as  their  own  proper  country." 

From  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1644  it  is 
learned  that  the  long  struggle  between 
the  so-called  "Neutral  Nation"  and  the 
"Nation  du  Feu"  at  that  time  was  still 
maintained  with  unabated  fury.  Father 
Jerome  Lallemant  (Jes.  Rel.  1644,  98, 
ed.  1858)  state*  that  in  the  summer  of 
1642  the  Neuters  with  a  force  of  2,000 
warriors  advanced  into  the  country  of  the 
"Nation  du  Feu"  and  attacked  a  town 
of  this  tribe  which  was  strongly  defended 
by  palisades  and  manned  by  900  resolute 
warriors;  that  these  patriots  withstood 


the  assaults  of  the  besiegers  for  10  days, 
but  that  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  de- 
voted place  was  carried.  Many  of  its 
defenders  were  killed  on  the  spot,  ami  800 
captives — men,  women,  and  children — 
were  taken;  and  70  of  the  best  warriors 
among  the  prisoners  were  burned  at  the 
stake,  the  merciless  victors  putting  out 
the  eyes  and  cutting  away  the  lips  of  all 
the  old  men  and  leaving  them  thus  to  die 
miserably.  The  Father  adds  the  inter- 
esting statement  that  "this  Nation  of 
the  Fire  is  more  populous  than  all  the 
Neutral  Nation,  all  the  Hurons,  and  all 
the  Iroquois,  enemies  of  the  Hurons,  put 
together;  it  consists  of  a  large  number 
of  villages  wherein  the  Algonquin  lan- 
guage is  spoken."  This  last  citation  is 
further  proof  that  the  term  "Fire  Na- 
tion," or  "Nation  of  the  Place  of  Fire," 
at  that  period  was  applied  in  a  broad 
general  sense  rather  than  in  a  specific 
one.  Apparently  it  embraced  all  the 
tribes  formerly  dwelling  in  the  eastern 
peninsula  of  the  present  state  of  Mich- 
igan, and  later  removed  to  the  n.  and  w. 
shores  of  the  present  L.  Michigan,  and 
still  later  it  embraced  some  of  the  Illinois 
tribes  From  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1642, 
(97,  ed.  1858)  itis  learned  thatthe  Saulteurs 
informed  the  Jesuit  fathers  that  "a  certain 
tribe  more  distant  [than  the  Sault  Sainte 
Marie  from  the  Huron  mission],  which 
they  call  Pouteatami,  had  abandoned  its 
country  and  had  come  to  take  refuge 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sault  to  escape 
from  some  other  hostile  tribe  that  vexes 
them  with  ceaseless  wars."  This  shows 
that  the  Potawatomi  were  then  westward 
from  the  home  of  the  Saulteurs,  and 
that  their  emigration  from  the  Michigan 
peninsula  was  not  then  of  many  years' 
standing. 

It  has  been  shown  from  historical  data 
that  for  a  long  period  before  1651  the 
Neuters  and  the  Ottawa  together  waged 
bitter  warfare  against  a  group  of  tribes 
which  became  Known  to  the  French 
writers  as  Gens  de  Feu,  or  1  People  of  the 
Fire,'  and  as  Asistagueronon,  or  'People 
of  the  Place  of  Fire,'  and  later  as  the  Mas- 
coutens, by  an  error,  the  last  name  mean- 
ing, as  an  appellative,  'People  Dwelling 
on  Small  Prairies.'  There  is  no  known 
historical  data  showing  that,  during  the 
time  that  the  Ottawa  and  the  Neuters 
occupied  the  peninsula  x.  of  L.  Erie, 
the  Iroquois,  specifically  so  called,  car- 
ried on  any  warlike  oj»erations  against 
tribes  dwelling  west  wan  I  of  the  two  just 
mentioned.  The  fact  is  that  the  name 
Nadoweg,  or  Nado'weg,  was  a  general 
name  of  hateful  significance  which  was 
applied  by  Algonquian  tribes  generally 
to  any  people  of  Iroquoian  stock,  as  the 
Neuters,  theTionontati,  and  the  Hurons. 
Now,  inasmuch  as  the  Neuters  with 
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their  allies,  the  Ottawa,  encountered 
their  enemies  on  the  western  "shores" 
of  L.  Huron,  i.  e.,  in  the  present 
Michigan  peninsula,  and  as  it  is  known 
that  as  late  as  1642  the  Neuters 
sent  into  this  region  a  force  of  2,000  war- 
riors which  destroyed  a  stronghold  of 
their  enemies,  it  can  be  said  with  pro- 
priety that  the  Algonquian  tribes  formerly 
inhabiting  the  peninsula  were  driven 
therefrom  by  the  Nado'weg,  meaning, 
conclusively  it  would  seem,  the  Neuters, 
but  understood  by  the  French  mission- 
aries and  writers  to  signify  the  "Iro- 
quois," properly  so  called.  Hence,  the 
confusion  regarding  the  invaders  who 
drove  out  the  tribes  formerly  dwelling 
westward  of  L.  Huron.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  after  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Neuters  in  1651  by  the  "true"  Iroquois, 
or  League  of  Five  Nations,  these  latter 
tribes  came  in  touch  at  once  with  the 
tribes  which  had  been  at  war  against  the 
Neuters,  and  in  some  cases  natural  I  v  the 
Iroquois  inherited  the  quarrels  of  the 
Neuters.  The  Iroquois  proper  did  not, 
therefore,  drive  out  the  Potawatomi,  the 
Sauk,  the  Foxes,  and  the  other  fugitive 
tribes  from  their  ancient  territories  w.  of 
L.  Huron,  for  the  Potawatomi  were  in 
Wisconsin  as  early  as  1634,  when  Nicolct 
found  them  there.  It  was  nearly  20 
years  later  that  the  "true"  Iroquois 
advanced  into  the  lake  region  in  pursuit 
of  the  Hurons,  the  Tionontati,  and  the 
Neuter  fugitives,  fleeing  from  the  ruins 
of  their  towns  and  homes. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  tribes  of  the 
Algonquian  stock  formerly  inhabiting 
the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan  were 
driven  out  by  the  Neuters  and  the 
Ottawa,  their  allies.  It  is  erroneous  to 
assume  that  the  fugitive  tribes  retreated 
first  south  wan!  and  then  westward 
around  the  southern  end  of  L.  Michigan, 
directly  across  rather  than  directly  away 
from  the  line  of  attack  from  the  k.  along 
Detroit  and  St  Clair  rs.  It  is  learned 
from   Perrot  that  the   Neuters  occu- 

tied  Detroit  r.  Most  Indians  who 
ave  been  forced  to  retire  from  a 
battlefield  or  from  their  homes  have 
shown  that  they  were  past-masters  in  the 
art  of  eluding  a  pursuing  foe,  and  it  has 
not  been  shown  that  the  Sauk,  the  Pota- 
watomi, the  Kasawakoueton  or  Fork  tribe, 
and  their  allies,  were  devoid  of  this 
characteristic  trait.  It  is  not.  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  Sauk,  starting  from 
the  shores  of  Saginaw  bay,  deliberately 
exposed  their  flank  and  rear  to  the  direct 
attacks  of  the  Neuters  over  a  march 
exceeding  300  m.  The  more  probable 
course  of  the  retreat  of  the  Sauk  and 
their  allies  from  the  Michigan  peninsula 
was  evidently  northwestward  across 
Mackinaw  straits  into  northern  Michi- 
gan, thence  westward   to  the  region 


around  Green  hay  and  Fox  r.,  where 
they  were  first  found  by  the  early 
French  explorers. 

From  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1666-67 
it  is  learned  that  bands  of  the  Sauk  and 
Foxes  were  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of 
Shaugawaumikong  (La  Pointe)  and  that 
Father  Allouez  preached  to  them  and 
baptized  some  oi  their  children. 

During  1671-72  the  expatriated  Hurons, 
composed  largely  of  the  Tionontati  and 
the  ( Hlack )  Squirrel  band  of  the  Ottawa 
(Sinagos),  having  perfected  preparations, 
together  marched  against  the  Sioux,  who 
were  at  peace  with  them.  On  their  way 
they  succeeded  in  corrupting  the  Sauk 
with  presents,  and  the  Foxes  and  Potawat- 
omi also  were  induced  to  join  the  expedi- 
tion. The  united  tribes  mustered  about 
1,000  warriors  for  this  raid,  nearly  all  of 
whom  were  armed  with  guns  and  pro- 
vided with  ammunition  which  the  first 
two  tribes  had  obtained  in  Montreal 
during  the  previous  year.  As  a  precau- 
tionary measure  they  had  moved  their 
villages  back  to  Michilimackinac  and 
Mamtoulin  id.  As  soon  as  this  force 
reached  the  Sioux  country,  it  fell  upon 
some  small  villages,  putting  the  men  to 
flight  and  capturing  the  women  and 
children.  Fugitives  soon  spread  the 
alarm  in  all  the  allied  villages  of  the 
Sioux,  whence  issued  swarms  of  warriors 
who  attacked  the  enemy  so  vigorously 
that  the  latter  were  forced  to  abandon  a 
fort  which  they  had  commenced  to  erect 
and  to  flee  in  consternation.  The  Sioux 
pursued  them  so  closely  that  they  were 
enabled  to  kill  many  of  the  fugitives, 
some  of  whom  threw  away  their  arms  to 
expedite  their  flight.  These  losses  and 
those  caused  by  hunger  and  the  rigor  of 
the  weather  resulted  in  the  practical 
annihilation  of  the  allies;  the  Foxes,  the 
Kiskakon,  and  the  Potawatomi,  being 
less  inured  to  the  stress  of  warfare  than 
the  others,  did  not  lose  many  warriors 
on  this  occasion,  because  they  fled  at  the 
beginning  of  the  combat.  The  Hurons, 
the  Squirrel  band  of  the  Ottawa,  and  the 
Sauk,  however,  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  courage  and  prowess,  and  by 
their  stubl>orn  resistance  materially  aided 
the  others  in  making  their  escape.  In 
the  retreat,  which  wac  turned  to  a  rout 
by  the  furious  pursuit  of  the  Sioux,  the 
confusion  became  so  great  that  many  of 
the  fugitives,  driven  by  privation  and 
hunger,  were  compelled  to  eat  one  an- 
other. The  chief  of  the  Squirrel  band  of 
the  Ottawa  was  captured  by  the  Sioux 
and  condemned  to  torture  by  fire.  They 
broiled  pieces  of  his  flesh  and  forced  him 
to  eat  them.  He  and  his  brother-in-law, 
the  Sauk  chief,  were  thus  fed  until  their 
death  at  the  stake.  The  rest  of  the  pris- 
oners were  shot  to  death  with  arrows. 

Baequeville  de  la  Potherie  says  that  in 
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1665-66  the  Potawatomi  took  the  south- 
ern, the  Sauk  the  northern,  part  of  (ireen 
bay,  and  the  Winnebago,  who  were  not 
fishermen,  went  into  the  forest  to  live  on 
venison  and  bear  meat.  In  the  spring 
the  Foxes  notified  the  Sauk  that  they  had 
established  themselves  in  quarters  30 
leagues  from  the  bay,  forming  a  settle- 
ment of  about  600  lodges.  The  French, 
for  prudent  reasons,  left  to  the  Sauk  the 
trade  in  peltries  with  the  Foxes,  since 
they  could  the  more  quietly  deal  with 
the  Sauk  in  the  autumn. 

In  1721  the  Sauk  were  still  resident  at 
Green  bay,  but  owing  to  growing  diffi- 
culties with  the  Foxes,  they  were  on  the 
point  of  removing  to  the  St  Joseph  r. 
At  this  time  their  village  was  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  Fox  r.,  near  its  mouth. 
Although  consisting  only  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  persons  at  this  period,  the  Sauk 
had  separated  into  two  factions,  of  which 
one  was  attached  to  the  Foxes  and  the 
other  to  the  Potawatomi  and  the  French. 
It  was  these  latter  who  constituted  the 
bulk  of  the  village  mentioned  above. 

In  1725  the  Sauk,  in  sympathy  with 
the  Foxes  and  the  Sioux,  were  preparing 
to  attack  the  Illinois. 

According  to  a  letter  of  Beauharnois, 
dated  July  21,  1729  (Wis.  Hist  Coll., 
xvn,  63),  the  Sauk  and  the  Potawatomi 
of  St  Joseph  r. ,  along  with  the  Ottawa  and 
the  Chippewa  of  Michilimackinac,  the 
Miami,  vVea,  and  Hurons,  together  with 
the  Potawatomi  and  Ottawa  of  Detroit, 
went  to  Montreal  to  inform  him  what  had 
occurred  concerning  the  Foxes.  againBt 
whom  they  were  then  at  war,  and  to  learn 
what  he  desired  them  to  do  further.  The 
Sauk,  whose  village  was  situated  prob- 
ably on  the  w.  side  of  Fox  r.,  near  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
vein  1733asylum  to  some  refugee  Foxes, 
hen  theSieur  De  Villiers,  the  younger, 
attempted  after  a  formal  demand  for  the 
surrender  of  the  Foxes  by  the  Sauk  to 
take  them  bv  force,  the  Sauk  resisted  and 
killed  l>e  Villiers  and  Monsieur  De  Re- 
pentigny  and  several  other  Frenchmen, 
thus  repulsing  the  detachment  of  French 
and  Indian  allies.  Three  days  later  the 
Sauk  evacuated  their  fort  by  night.  They 
wen'  pursued  by  the  French  and  their 
Indian  allies— the  Ottawa,  the  Menomi- 
nee,and  theChippewa — under  the  ensign, 
the  Sieur  De  Villiers,  who  overtook  the 
Sauk  and  the  Foxes  probably  at  what  is 
now  called  Little  Butte  des  Morts,  near 
the  present  A  ppleton.  De  Villiers  at  once 
attacked  the  Sauk,  and  after  several  hours 
of  fighting  defeated  them.  The  Sauk  lost 
20,  the  Foxes  9,  and  among  the  injured  9 
others  were  mortally  wounde  1.  Among 
the  French  13  officers  and  men  were 
wounded  and  2  were  killed;  the  Ottawa 
lost  .9  men,  including  their  head  chief;  the 
Chippewa  loss  was  2  killed  and  4  wounded. 


The  Marquis  de  Beauharnois,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Canada,  at  once  gave  orders  to 
attack  the  Sauk  and  the  remaining  Foxes 
to  avenge  the  shedding  of  French  blood. 
The  death  of  De  Villiers,  who  was  the 
victor  at  LeRocher  in  1730,  led  to  two 
important  event*— first,  the  close  confed- 
eration of  the  Sauk  and  the  Foxes,  and 
second,  the  removal  of  the  united  tribes 
from  the  territory  of  Wisconsin  to  the 
land  of  the  Iowa,  w.  of  the  Mississippi. 
Previous  to  the  events  leading  up  to  this 
migration  the  Sauk  had  ostensibly  been 
allies  of  the  French,  even  taking  part  in 
the  war  against  the  Foxes,  but  they  had 
nevertheless  clandestinely  given  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  devoted  Foxes.  From 
this  period  the  united  tribes  became 
known  as  the  Sauk  and  Foxes. 

In  1777  the  Spanish  authorities  at  San 
Luis  de  Ylinneses  knew  the  Sauk  as  one 
of  the  tribes  that  came  from  the  English 
district  "to  receive  presents  at  this  post; 
that  they  had  400  warriors,  and  that  they 
were  kindly  disposed  toward  the  Span- 
ish," for  although  "frequent  bands"  had 
visited  "this  village,"  they  had  caused 
no  trouble.  In  1780  Francisco  Cruzat,  a 
Spanish  officer,  wrote  to  Governor  Ber- 
nardo Galvez,  of  Louisiana,  that  he  had 
caused  the  Sauk  to  surrender  to  him  two 
English  banners  and  thirteen  medals 
which  they  desired  to  be  replaced  with 
Spanish  medals.  Cruzat  accordingly 
afterward  made  the  exchange  in  order 
that  he  might  "content  said  chiefs." 

In  the  instructions  for  the  Spanish 
Governor  of  St  Louis,  dated  Feb.  15,  1781 
(Wis.  Hist  Coll.,  xviii,  419,  1908),  the 
writer  thereof  said:  "I  believe  it  is  ex- 
cellent for  Your  Grace  to  have  distin- 
guished the  zeal  and  affection  of  the  Sac 
tribe  who  have  so  generously  lent  to  our 
district  in  circumstances  of  so  little  ad- 
vantage [to  them].  ...  On  this  occa- 
sion, 16  medals  are  sent  and  10  flags  with 
16  letters  patent  which  Your  (trace  is  to 
distribute  among  the  chiefs  of  the  Sac 
tribe,  who,  according  to  Your  Grace's 
advice  of  the  28th  of  Septeml>er,  surren- 
dered 13  English  medals  and  three  ban- 
ners ...  I  hope  that  in  spite  of  the 
great  presents  which  are  distributed  by 
the  English  among  these  tribes,  and  not- 
withstanding the  small  sum  that  we  have, 
their  hopes  will  prove  empty,  even 
though  the  [English]  governor  descend 
from  Michihmakinak,  which  I  doubt. 
At  all  events,  the  zeal,  honor,  and  activ- 
ity of  Your  Grace  promises  me  a  happy 
result  on  our  part  in  their  boasted  attack 
on  those  settlements  next  Spring.  I  ap- 
prove the  determination  which  Your 
Grace  took  with  the  tribes  of  the  Misuri, 
in  making  them  hand  over  the  two  Eng- 
lish banners  which  had  been  introduced 
among  them.  Chuteau  [Chouteau]  de- 
livered me  the  14  medals  and  5  English 
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flags  which  Your  Grace  recovere<l  from 
the  Sac  and  Pus  [Potawatomi]  tribes,  as 
I  have  nai«l,  they  were  replaced  on  this 
occasion."  These  extracts  show  the  good 
effect  of  the  Spanish  policy  in  restraining 
the  extreme  western  tribes  from  follow- 
ing English  agents  against  the  American 
colonists. 

A  mongthe  tribes  of  the  Illinois  country, 
the  Sauk  in  1769  received  presents  from 
the  Spaniards. 

In  17t>6  Carver  found  the  chief  town 
of  the  Sauk  on  Wisconsin  r.,  prol>ably  on 
the  site  of  Prairie  du  Sac;  it  consisted  of 
a  I  -out  90  lodges  and  300  warriors. 

From  the  journal  of  Peter  Pond,  1773- 
75  (Wis.  Hist.  Coll.,  xvin,  335  et  seq.), 
the  following  citation  concerning  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  Sauk  is  made: 
"  These  People  are  Cald  Saukeas.  They 
are  of  a  Good  Sise  and  Well  Disposed — 
Les  Inelind  to  tricks  and  Bad  manners 
than  thare  Nighlwrs.  Thay  will  take  of 
the  traders  Goods  on  Creadit  in  the  fall 
for  thare  youse.  In  Winter  and  Except 
for  Axedant  thav  Pay  the  Deapt  Verey 
Well  for  Indans  I  mite  have  sade  Inlitend 
or  Sivelised  Indans  which  are  in  General 
made  worse  by  the  Operation.  .  .  .  Sum 
of  thare  Huts  are  Sixtev  feet  Long  and 
Contanes  Several  fatnmalayes.  ...  In 
the  fall  of  ye  Year  thav  Leave  thare  Huts 
and  ( Jo  into  the  Woods  in  Quest  of  Game 
And  Return  in  the  Spring  to  thare  Huts 
before  Planting  time.  The  Women  Rase 
Grate  Crops  of  Corn,  Been,  Punkens, 
Potatoes,  Millans  and  artikels — the  Land 
is  Exaleant — and  Clear  of  Wood  Sum 
Distans  from  the  Villeag.  Thare  [are] 
Sum  Hundred  of  Inhabitants.  Thare 
amusmentsare  Singing,  Dancing,  Smoke- 
ing,  Matcheis,  Gaming,  Feasting,  Drink- 
ing, Playing  the  Slite  of  Hand,  Hunting 
and  thay  are  famas  in  Mageack.  Thay 
are  Not  Verey  Gcllas  of  thare  Women. 
In  General  the  Women  find  meanes  to 
Grattafv  them  Selves  without  Consent  of 
the  Men."  Pond  adds  that  the  Sauk 
warriors  often  joined  the  war  parties  of 
neighboring  tribes  against  the  Indians  on 
Missouri  r.  and  westward;  that  some- 
times thev  went  to  the  vicinity  of  Santa 
Ft',  New  Mexico,  and  captured  Spanish 
horses,  of  which  he  had  seen  a  large 
number. 

A  Sauk  band,  which  later  became  known 
as  the  Missouri  River  Sauk,  had  been  for 
some  time  in  the  habit  of  wintering  near 
the  post  of  St  Louis  on  the  Missouri. 
One  winter,  about  1804,  the  head-men  of 
this  band  were  drawn  into  negotiations 
with  Government  officials  at  the  post.  It 
is  an  open  question  if  these  leaders  knew 
what  tliey  were  doing.  At  any  rate  the 
band  l>ecame  a  party  to  negotiations, 
which  in  time  wen'  to  lead  to  the  undoing 
of  the  Sauk  and  Foxes,  by  which  these 


tribes  were  to  relinquish  all  claim  to  terri- 
tory in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Missouri. 
The  knowledgeof  what  the  Missouri  River 
band  had  done  naturally  incensed  the 
rest  of  the  people.  It  was  then  that  the 
band  realized  what  it  had  done,  but  it 
was  too  late.  Knowing  the r  temper  of  the 
people,  the  band  remained  away,  and  it 
has  continued  to  do  so  ever  since.  The 
Foxes  became  so  angry  with  the  Sauk  for 
letting  one  of  their  bands  act  for  all  the 
people  that  they  began  at  once  to  draw 
away  from  the  Sauk,  and  iu  the  course  of 
a  generation  they  had  moved  over  into 
their  hunting  grounds  in  Iowa.  Other 
agreements  were  entered  into  with  the 
three  divisions  of  these  people  before  the 
treaty  of  1804  was  finally  carried  out 
Out  of  all  this,  in  connection  with  the 
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general  unrest  of  the  tril>c8  of  this  region, 
arose  theso-called  Black  Hawk  war  in  1832. 
It  is  customary  to  lay  the  cause  of  this  con- 
flict to  the  refusal  of  the  Sauk  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  agreement  they  had 
entered  into  with  the  Government  with 
reference  particularly  to  the  lands  on 
Rock  r.  in  Illinois,  fie  that  as  it  may,  the 
actual  fighting  between  the  Sauk  and  the 
Government  was  of  a  rather  feeble  charac- 
ter. But  the  fighting  between  the  Sauk 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Sioux,  Omaha, 
and  Menominee  on  the  other  was  ex- 
tremely severe.  These  tribes,  together 
with  the  Potawatomi  and  Winnebago, 
had  previously  sent  emissaries  to  the  Sauk 
urging  them  on  to  fight  the  whites  and 
at  the  same  time  promising  immediate 
assistance.  The  Potawatomi  were  the  most 
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persistentin  this  matter;  they  had  prophets 
id  the  campof  the  Sauk  preaching  restora- 
tion of  the  old  huii ting  grounds,  the  return 
of  the  game,  and  the  midden  miraculous 
destruction  of  the  whites;  but  when  hos- 
tilities began,  their  chief,  Shabonee(q.  v.), 
was  the  first  to  warn  the  whites  against  the 
Sauk.  Among  the  Sauk  at  this  time  was 
an  able  man  of  the  Thunder  clan  known 
to  the  whites  under  the  name  of  Black 
Hawk  (q.  v.).  He  was  not  a  chief,  but 
had  gained  a  pood  record  for  bravery 
and  leadership  in  war.  He  was  deeply 
religious,  and  thoroughly  patriotic.  He 
had  fought  under  Tecumsen  and  had  be- 
come imbued  with  some  of  the  ideas  of 
the  great  Shawnee.  About  this  man 
rallied  the  hostile  Sauk.  He  first  tried 
holding  the  Sauk  in  check  until  he  could 
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count  on  the  combined  help  of  the  Kick- 
apoo  an<f  Foxes,  but  the  fighting  got  un- 
der way  before  he  was  ready.  The  Sauk 
were  thoroughly  l>eaten,  and  sought 
refuge  among  the  Foxes  in  Iowa.  Con- 
siderable resentment  was  felt  against  the 
\Vinnel»ago  for  having  delivered  Black 
Hawk  over  to  the  whites  when  he  had 
come  to  them  seeking  refuge;  and  the 
same  feeling  was  entertained  toward  the 
Potawatomi  for  going  over  to  the  whites. 
For  some  time  previous  to  this  trouble 
there  had  been  intimate  relationship 
between  the  Sauk  and  these  two  tribes. 
This  conflict  practically  broke  the  power 
of  the  Sank  and  Foxes.  They  united 
again  in  Iowa,  this  time  to  avenge  them- 
selves against  the  Sioux,  Omaha,  and 
Menominee,  whom  they  chastised  in  lively 


fashion,  but  not  enough  to  satisfy  their 
desires.  So  constantly  harassed  were  the 
Sioux  that  they  finally  left  Iowa  alto- 
gether, and  the  Menominee  withdrew 
northward  where  they  continued  to  re- 
main. In  1837  the  Sauk  and  Foxes  made 
the  last  of  their  various  cessions  of  Iowa 
lands,  and  were  given  in  exchange  a  tract 
across  the  Missouri  in  Kansas.  Here 
they  remained  practically  as  one  people 
for  about  20  years.  But  internal  dissen- 
sions, due  largely  to  Keokuk  (q.  v.), 
were  causing  them  to  grow  apart .  They 
maintained  separate  villages,  the  Sauk 
in  one  and  the  Foxes  in  another.  One 
summer  about  the  years  1857-59,  the 
leading  Foxes  returned  from  a  buffalo 
hunt  and  found  that  during  their  alienee 
the  Sauk  had  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Government  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
Sauk  and  Foxes  were  to  take  up  lands  in 
severalty  and  sell  the  remainder,  the 
whole  transaction  having  been  nego- 
tiated by  whites  to  get  possession  of  the 
Indians'  land  for  purposes  of  speculation. 
The  Fox  chief  refused  to  ratify  the 
agreement  on  behalf  of  the  Foxes,  and 
for  so  doing  was  deprived  of  his  chief- 
tainship; but  the  Foxes  did  not  recog- 
nize the  act  of  the  agent  deposing  their 
chief.  In  the  fall  the  Fox  chief  went 
away  to  Iowa,  and  with  him  most  of  the 
Foxes.  An  incident  occurring  shortly 
before  this  time,  i.  e.,  in  1854,  had  much 
to  do  with  hastening  the  departure  of 
many  of  the  Foxes  for  Iowa.  While  on 
a  buffalo  hunt  a  party  of  aliout  50  men 
were  attacked  by  a  large  force  of  Plains 
Indians,  consisting,  it  is  said,  of  Chey- 
enne, Arapaho,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche. 
The  Foxes  were  armed  with  "Kentucky 
rifles,"  while  the  others  had  only  bows 
and  arrows.  Retreating  upon  a  rise  of 
ground  where  approach  was  possible  from 
only  one  direction,  the  Foxes  beat  off 
their  assailants,  inflicting  heavy  loss. 
On  their  return  home  they  became  un- 
easy lest  the  Government,  on  learning 
the  news  of  the  slaughter,  might  deal 
sternly  with  them,  and  so  they  quietly 
Btole  off  to  Iowa.  A  few  Foxes  had 
never  gone  to  Kansas,  but  had  remained 
in  Iowa.  Some  had  returned  before  the 
main  exodus  of  1859.  They  finally  found 
a  place  on  Iowa  r.,  near  Tama  City, 
where  they  bought  a  small  piece  of  land. 
This  has  been  added  to  from  time  to  time 
till  thev  now  have  more  than  3,000  acres 
which  they  hold  in  common.  They  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  the  Sauk  politi- 
cally. In  1867  the  Sauk  ceded  their 
lands  in  Kansas  and  in  exchange  were 
given  a  tract  in  Indian  Ter.  In  1889  they 
took  up  lands  in  severalty  an.  1  sold  the 
remainder  to  the  Government. 

Language. — It  is  not  yet  possible  to 
determine  the  dialectic  position  of  the 
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Sauk,  in  particular  their  position  with 
reference  to  other  dialects  of  the  Central 
Algonquian  group  from  the  standpoint  of 
mutual  intelligibility.  An  approximate 
order  of  relationship  may  be  tentatively 
offered.  The  Sauk  is  intimately  re- 
lated first  to  the  Fox  and  then  to  the 
Kickapoo.  The  Shawnee  probably  comes 
next. 

Material  culture. — The  culture  of  the 
Sauk  was  that  of  the  eastern  wooded 
area.  They  were  a  canoe  people  while 
they  were  in  the  country  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  using  both  the  birch-bark  canoe 
and  the  dugout  They  still  retain  the 
dugout,  and  learned  the  use  and  con- 
struction of  the  bull-boat  on  coming  out 
upon  the  plains.  They  practised  agri- 
culture on  an  extensive  scale;  they  culti- 
vated the  ground  for  maize,  squashes, 
beans,  and  tobacco.  Despite  their  fixed 
abodes  and  villages  they  did  not  live  a 
sedentary  life  altogether,  for  much  of  the 
time  thev  devoted  to  the  chase,  hunting 
game  and  fishing  almost  the  whole  year 
round.  They  were  acquainted  with  wild 
rice,  and  hunted  the  buffalo.  They  did  not 
get  possession  of  horses  until  after  the 
Black  Hawk  war  in  1832,  and  they  did  not 
become  very  familiar  with  the  horse  and 
the  mule  until  after  their  arrival  in  Kan- 
sas, after  the  year  1837.  Their  abode 
was  the  bark  house  in  warm  weather  and 
the  oval  flag-reed  lodge  in  winter;  the 
bark  house  was  characteristic  of  the  vil- 
lage. Every  gens  had  one  large  bark 
house  wherein  were  celebrated  the  festi- 
vals of  the  gens.  In  this  lodge  hung  the 
sacred  bundles  of  the  genu,  and  here  dwelt 
the  priests  that  watched  over  them.  It 
is  said  that  some  of  these  lodges  were 
of  the  length  required  to  accommodate 
five  fires.  The  ordinarv  bark  dwelling 
had  but  a  single  fire,  which  was  at  the 
center. 

Social  organization.  — Society  was  rather 
complex.  In  the  days  when  the  tribe 
was  much  larger  there  were  numerous 
gentes.  There  may  be  as  many  as  14 
gentes  yet  in  existence.  These  are: 
Trout,  Sturgeon,  Bass,  Great  Lynx  or 
Fire  Dragon,  Sea,  Fox,  Wolf,  Bear, 
Bear-potato,  Elk,  Swan,  Grouse,  Eagle, 
and  Thunder.  It  seems  that  at  one  time 
there  was  a  more  rigid  order  of  rank  both 
socially  and  politically  than  at  present. 
For  example,  chiefs  came  from  the  Trout 
and  Sturgeon  gentes,  and  war  chiefs  from 
the  Fox  gens;  and  there  were  certain 
relationships  of  courtesy  between  one 
gens  and  another,  as  when  one  acted  the 
role  of  servants  to  another,  seen  espe- 
cially on  the  occasion  of  a  gens  ceremony. 
Marriage  was  restricted  to  men  ami  women 
of  different  gentes,  and  wa«  generally  at- 
tended with  an  exchange  of  presents  t>e- 
tween  the  families  of  the  pair.  Woman 


as  a  rule  was  paid  formal  courtship  before 
marriage.  In  the  case  of  death,  a  man 
might  marry  the  sister  of  his  deceased 
wife,  or  a  widow  might  become  the  wife 
of  the  brother  of  per  dead  husband. 
Polygamy  was  practised,  but  was  not 
usual;  it  was  a  privilege  that  went  with 
wealth  and  social  prestige.  A  child  fol- 
lowed the  gens  of  the  father,  but  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  the  mother  was 
given  the  right  to  name;  in  that  case  the 
child  took  a  name  peculiar  to  the  gens  of 
the  mother  but  was  yet  in  the  gens  of  the 
father.  But  for  this  practice  the  gens  of 
an  individual  could  generally  be  known 
from  the  nature  of  the  name.  The  name 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  gens; 
for  example,  a  name  meaning  4  he  that 
moves  on  ahead  flashing  light'  refers  to 
lightning,  and  is  a  name  peculiar  to  the 
Thunder  gens.  Besides  the  grouping  into 
gentes,  the  tribe  was  further  divided  into 
two  great  social  groups  or  ph retries:  Kish- 
kd»  and  Oshkash'.  The  painting  color  of 
the  first  was  white  clay,  and  that  of  the 
second  was  charcoal.  A  child  entered 
into  a  group  at  bi rth ,  sometimes  t  he  father, 
sometimes  the  mother  determining  which 
group.  The  several  groups  engaged  one 
another  in  all  manner  of  contests,  espe- 
cially in  athletics.  The  Sauk  never  de- 
veloped a  soldier  society  with  the  same 
degree  of  success  as  did  the  Foxes,  hut 
they  did  have  a  buffalo  society;  it  is  said 
that  the  first  was  due  to  contact  with  the 
Sioux,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  sup{>ose 
that  the  second  was  due  to  influence  also 
from  the  Plains.  There  were  a  chief 
and  a  council.  As  stated,  the  chiefs 
came  from  the  Troutand  Sturgeon  gentes, 
and  the  council  consisted  of  these,  the 
war-chiefs  or  heads  of  families,  and  all 
the  warriors.  Politically  the  chief  was 
little  more  than  a  figurehead,  but  socially 
he  occupied  first  place  in  the  tribe.  Not 
infrequently,  however,  by  force  of  char- 
acter and  by  natural  astuteness  in  the 
management  of  tribal  affairs  the  chief 
might  exercise  virtually  autocratic  power. 
Furthermore,  his  person  was  held  sacred, 
and  for  that  reason  he  was  given  loyal 
homage. 

Religion. — The  religion  of  the  Sauk  is 
fundamentally  the  belief  in  what  are  now 
commonly  known  as  manitos.  The  sense 
of  the  term  is  Inst  given  by  the  combined 
use  of  the  two  words  "power"  and 
"magic."  The  world  is  looked  on  as 
inhabited  by  beings  permeated  with  a 
certain  magic  force,  not  necessarily  mali- 
cious and  not  necessarily  beneficent,  the 
manifestation  of  which  might  pnsluee 
one  or  the  other  effect.  Objects  in  na- 
ture held  to  be  endowed  with  this  force 
become  the  recipients  of  varying  degrees 
of  adoration.  A  child  is  early  taught  to 
get  into  personal  relation  with  some  ma- 
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nito  bv  mean?  of  fasting  and  vigil  to  se- 
cure his  tutelary  or  genius.  The  manitos 
of  Sauk  mythology  and  religious  worship 
are  represented  in  all  nature.  They 
are  humau  beings,  animals,  birds,  fishes, 
reptiles,  insect*,  plant-,  fire,  water,  and 
all  the  element*  personified.  The  my- 
thology of  the  Sauk  is  rich  with  fables  of 
anthropomorphic  beasts  ami  things.  The 
principal  myth  is  concerned  with  the  god 
of  life,  called  Nanabozho  hy  cognate  tribes, 
with  the  flood,  and  with  the  restoration 
of  the  earth. 

The  Sauk  had  numerous  ceremonies, 
social  and  religious.  Some  of  these  they 
still  retain.  The  chief  two  religious  cere- 
monies still  in  existence  are  the  gens  fes- 
tivals and  the  secret  rite  of  the  Midewi- 
win,  or  Grand  Medicine  Society.  The 
gens  festival  is  held  twice  a  year— in 
the  spring,  when  thanksgiving  is  offered 
to  the  manitos  for  the  new  season,  and 
in  the  summer  after  the  fields  ripen. 
The  meeting  of  the  Midewiwin  is  gener- 
ally held  but  once  a  year,  during  the 
spring,  when  a  ceremony  is  conducted  by 
a  group  composed  of  men  and  women 
bound  together  by  vows  of  secrecy. 
This  society  is  entered  by  initiation  and 
the  payment  of  a  fee,  and  the  ceremony 
is  conducted  with  an  elaborate  ritual  on 
the  occasion  of  the  admittance  of  a  new 
member,  who  takes  the  place  of  one  who 
has  died  during  the  preceding  year. 
Next  in  importance  to  these  are  the  rites 
conuected  with  death  and  adoption.  To 
express  grief  for  dead  kindred,  they  black- 
ened their  faces  with  charcoal,  fasted,  and 
abstained  from  the  use  of  vermilion  and 
of  ornaments  in  dress.  The  Sauk  prac- 
tised four  different  methods  of  burial:  (1) 
the  corpse  was  laid  away  in  the  branches 
of  a  tree  or  upon  a  scaffold;  (2)  it  was 
pla<*ed  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the  back 
supported,  out  on  the  open  ground;  (3) 
it  was  seated  in  a  shallow  grave  with  all 
but  the  face  buried  and  a  shelter  was 
placed  over  the  grave;  (4)  there  was  com- 
plete burial  in  the  ground.  The  ghost 
world  is  said  to  be  in  the  W.  l>eyond  the 
setting  sun,  and  thither  it  is  "said  the 
people  go  after  death.  The  brother  of 
the  culture-hero  is  master  of  the  ghost 
world,  while  the  culture-hero  himself  is 
said  to  be  at  the  N.,  in  the  region  of  snow 
and  ice.  The  Sauk  are  looking  for  his 
return,  when  they  believe  the  world  will 
come  to  an  end,  and  they  and  the  culture- 
hero  will  go  to  join  his  brother. 

The  close  relations  of  the  Sauk  with 
the  Foxes  in  historical  times  make  it 
difficult  to  form  more  than  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  their  numtars  in  the 
past,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  imputation 
of  the  tribe  never  exceede*  1  3,500  souls. 
When  first  known  to  hwtory,  i.  e.  in 
1050,  the  Sauk  and  Foxes  together  nuin- 
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be  red  probably  6,500  (Sauk  3,500,  Foxes 
3,000).  Perrot,  writing  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  18th  century,  says  that  the 
Potawatomi,  the  Sauk,  and  the  Foxes 
composed  a  body  of  more  than  1,000  war- 
riors. The  principal  estimates  of  the 
Sauk  alone  are:  750  persons  in  1736;  1,000 
(1750);  2,000  (1766);  2,250(1783);  2,850 
(1810);  4,800 (Beltrami,  1825);  and  2,500 
(1834).  The  two  tribes  together  have 
been  estimated  at  3,000  (1820);  6,400 
(1825);  5,300  (1834);  5,000  (1837j.  The 
estimates  of  the  combined  tribes  indicate 
that  the  Foxes  (q.  v.)  were  the  more  nu- 
merous, but  these  appear  to  be  incorrect. 
In  1885  the  two  tribes  had  a  total  popu- 
lation of  about  930,  of  whom  457  were 
in' Indian  Ter.,  380  (who  claimed  to  be 
Foxes  only)  were  at  Tama,  Iowa,  and  87 
in  s.  e.  Nebraska;  in  addition  there  were  a 
few  at  the  various  Indian  schools.  The 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  1909  gives  352  persons  (almost 
all  Foxes)  at  the  Sauk  and  Fox  agency, 
Iowa,  536  (chiefly  Sauk)  at  the  Sauk  and 
Fox  agency  in  Oklahoma,  and  87  Sauk 
and  Foxes  (chiefly  Sauk)  in  Kansas,  a 
total  Sauk  and  Fox  population  of  975. 

The  Sauk  made  or  were  parties  to  the 
following  treaties  with  the  United  States: 
Treaty  of  Ft  Harmar,  Jan.  9,  1789;  St 
Louis,  Mo.  (Sauk  ami  Fox),  Nov.  3,  1804; 
Portage  des  Sioux,  Mo.  (Sauk  of  Mis- 
souri), Sept.  13,  1815;  St  Louis,  Mo.,  May 
13,  1816;  Ft  Armstrong,  111.  (Sauk  and 
Fox),  Sept.  3,  1822;  Washington,  D.  C. 
(Sauk  and  Fox),  Aug.  4,  1824;  Prairie 
du  Chien,  Wis.  (Sauk  and  Fox),  Aug. 
19,  1825,  and  July  15,  1830;  Ft  Arm- 
strong, 111.  (Sauk  and  Fox),  Sept.  21, 1832; 
Ft  Leavenworth,  Mo.  (Sauk  and  Fox), 
Sept.  17, 1836;  near  Dubuque,  Iowa  (Sauk 
and  Fox),  Sept.  27  and  28,  1836;  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  (Sauk  and  Fox),  Oct.  21, 
1837;  ditto  (Sauk  and  Fox  of  Missouri), 
same  date  and  place;  Sauk  and  Fox 
agency,  la.  (Sauk  and  Fox),  Oct.  11, 1847; 
Washington,  D.  C.  (Sauk  and  Fox  of 
Missouri),  May  18,  1854;  Sauk  and  Fox 
agency,  Kan.  (Sauk  and  Fox),  Oct.  1, 
1K59;  Nemaha  agencv,  Nebr.  (Sauk  and 
Fox),  Mar.  6, 1861 ;  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
(Sauk  and  Fox),  Feb.  18,  1867. 

For  more  detailed  information  con- 
cerning the  many  petty  wars,  alliances, 
and  migrations  of  the  Sauk  and  their  in- 
terrelations with  the  French  and  neigh- 
boring Indian  tribes,  consult  Bacqueville 
de  la  Potherie,  Histoire  de  L'Am^rique 
Septentrionale,  1753;  Perrot,  M^moiresur 
les  Mo'urs,  Coustumes  et  Relligion  des 
Sauvagcs  de  1'Amenque  Septentrionale, 
1864;  Jesuit  Relations,  i-nr,  1858,  also 
Thwaites  edition,  i-lxxui,  1896-1901;  the 
Collections  of  the  State  Historical  Society 
of  Wisconsin;  Laverdtere,  (Euvres  de 
Champlain,  1870;  Sagard  Theodat,  Hia- 
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toire  dn  Canada,  i-iv,  1866;  Sagard  Theo- 
dat,  Voyage  du  Pays  dee  Hurons,  i-ii, 
1865.  (j.  W.  B.  H.) 

Aeaukeea.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,73,  1850. 
Aaaegunaiga. —Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  I.  191, 
1851.— Hot!  neitakc'.— Hewitt,  Onondaga  MS.,  B. 
A.  E..1888  (Onondaga  name).  Houattoehronon.— 
Jes.  Rel.,  index,  1858.  Hvattoehronon. — Jes.  Rcl. 
1640.  35,  1858.  Jakit.-Ra.sles  (ca.  1723)  in  Maw. 
Hist.  8oc.  Coll.,  2d  h.,  VIII,  251,  1819  (mis- 
print?). Osagi— Baraga,  Eng.-Otch.  Diet.,  218, 
1878  (Chippewa  form).  Oaalri.— Gatschet,  Pota- 
watoml  MS..  1878 (Potawatomi  name;  pl.Osakik). 
Oaaidcies— Ramsav  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  74,  1850 
(misprint).  0gaug««g.— Tanner,  Narr..  815.  1830 
(Ottawa  name).  Osaukiea.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1S49, 77. 1S50.  0'  saw  ke«.— Lewis  and  Clark, 
Discov.,  29,  1806.  Satoeronnon.— Potier,  Huron 
MS.  Grammar,  ca.  1762  (Huron  name).  Ouatoie- 
ronoa.— Ibid.  Ouaaki.— Jes.  Rel.  1667,  21,  1858. 
Ousakiouek.—  Ibid.  Osauki*.— Parker,  Minn. 
Hundbook,  13,  1857.  Uuatokeronon.—  Potier, 
Huron  MS.  (Irammar,  ca.  1762  (another  Huron 
name).  Saakiea  — Long.  Exped.  St  Peters  R.,  II, 
450,  1H24.  Baaakiea.— Boudinot,  Star  iu  the  West, 
128,  1*16  (misprint).  Baaaakiea.— Ibid.,  107  (mis- 
print). 8acbi— York  <1700>  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  iv.  749, 1H54.  Backs.— Harris,  Tour,  196, 1806. 
Sacky.— Coxe,  Carolana.  48,  1741.  Baca  —  Doc.  of 
1695  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  IX.  619.  1855.  8aga- 
»ey»  — Croghan  ( 1759)  in  Rupp.  West.  Pa.,  146, 1M6. 
Sagiwa.— Gatsetaet,  Kaw  MS.  vocab.,  27,  1878 
(Kansa  name).  Sakawca  —  Pike  Exped..  Coues 
ed.,  1, 101,  1895.  Sakawia.-Ibid.  Sake*.-Lords  of 
Trade  (1721)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  V,  622, I806. 
B'i  kA-w'i.-Long,  Exped.  St  Peters  R.,  1,  218, 1824 
(own  name).  Bakewi  —  Ibid..  11,  450.  Bald.— Jes. 
Rel.  1670.  98.  1858.  Ba  ki-yfl.— Grayson.  Creek  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1885  (Creek  name  for  united  Sauk 
and  Foxes).  Baks.— MeKenney  and  Hall.,  Ind. 
Tribes,  III,  79.  IN'4.  8aky  — Jes.  Rel.  1670, 96. 1858. 
Sankewi.— Tanner.  Narr.,  316.  1830  (misprint?). 
8anka.—  Jones,  Ojebway  Inds ,  69.   1861  (mis- 

frint).  8aques. — Yater,  Midi.,  pt.  8.  sec.  S,  266, 
816.  Baquis.— La  Harpe  (1700)  in  French.  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  in,  23. 1851.  Bauckeya.— De  Butts  (1795) 
in  Am.  Stale  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff..  1,  667, 1832.  8auca — 
De  Smet.  Oregon  Miss.,  161.  1847.  Saugies. — Old 
mitp  iu  Laplium,  Inds.  of  Wis.,  16,  1870.  Bauk. — 
Pike  Exped.,  I,  app.,  20,  1810.  Baukees.— 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Disenv.,  15,  1806.  Baukeya. — 
Clark  (1S09)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  L  798, 
1832.  Baukiea.— Ed  wards  (17s8)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  1st  ».,  IX.  92.  180-1.  Bawkee.— Pike, 
Truv.,  134,  1811.  Sawkeya— Johnston  (1810)  In 
Am.  State  Pup.,  Ind.  Aff.,  I,  799,  1832.  Sawkies  — 
Volney.  View  of  U.  S.  A.,  3.V2,  18(M.  Bawkia.— 
Vater.  Mith.,  pt.  3.  sec.  8,  266,  1816.  Saxes.— 
Goldthwait  (1766)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  1st  s., 
x.  122.  1HK>.  Scungaicka.— Albany  conf.  (1726)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v.  7".»1.  1855  (apparently  given 
as  the  IriMjuois  name  for  the  Sauk;  the  Foxes  are 
called  (^uacksls  in  the  same  d<>c.;  Hewitt  thinks  the 
form  may  be  intended  for  Skene h ioh nntim '  Fox,' 
the  Huron  name  for  the  Foxes,  and  jsjsslbly 
for  the  united  tribes).  Shakies — Croghan  (1759) 
quoted  by  Jefferson,  Notes,  143,  1825.  8hakirs. — 
Hutchins  (17ii*).  ibid,  (misprint).  Shockaya. — 
Croghan  (17t '<.">>  in  Monthly  Am.  Jour.  Geol..  272, 
1*31.  8hockeya.— Croghan  (1759)  quoted  by  Rupp, 
West.  Ph..  app.,  132.  18(6.  Bhougheys. — Croghan 
(1760)  in  Muss.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  IX.  250. 1871. 
Skakiea.  -Inlay.  West.  Ter..  290,  1797  (misprint). 
Bokkie.  — D11I ton  (17*3)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
1st  s..  x.  123,  1*09.  Taukiea  — Lewis.  Trav.,  37. 
1*09( misprint ).  Za'-ke.— Riggs.  Dak.  Gram,  and 
Diet.,  275.  ls.V2(Santeeand  Yankton  Sioux  name). 

Saukaulutuch*.  Rej>orted  to  be  the 
namcofastuall  hand  of  Indians  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Vancouver  id.  They  traded  with 
the  Nootka  and  are  said  to  have  spoken 
the  same  language;  from  the  latter  circum- 
stance the  Nootka  had  anuperstition  that 
thev  Mere  the  spirits  of  their  dead. 

Saa-fcaalituek.-MKync,  Brit.  Col..  1W.  1861.  Bau- 
*      Keano  in  Stanford,  Compeud.,  634, 


1878.  Bau-kaudutuck.— Lord,  Nat.  in  Brit  Col..  L 
158,  1866. 

Sauk-eye.    See  Sockei/e. 

Sauktich.  A  Squawmish  village  com- 
munity inhabiting  Hat  id.,  Howe  wl., 
Brit.  Col. 

Bau'qtitc—  Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,474, 
1900. 

Sault  a  a  Re  col  le  t  ( French :  1  rapids  of 
the  Recollet,'  because  a  Recollet  mis- 
sionary was  drowned  there  early  in  the 
17th  century).  A  Catholic  Iroquois  mis- 
sion village  near  the  mouth  of  Ottawa  r., 
in  Two  Mountains  00. ,  Quebec,  estab- 
lished in  1696  by  converts  from  The 
Mountain.  In  1704  the  rest  of  the  In- 
dians at  The  Mountain  removed  to  the 
new  mission.  In  1 720  the  settlement  was 
abandoned,  and  the  inhabitants,  number- 
ing about  900,  built  a  new  village  at  Oka 
(q.  v.).  (j.  N.  B.  H.) 

Annunciation, — Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  329,  1855  (mis- 
sion name  bestowed  in  1704) .  Lorette.— Ibid.,  329 
(first  mission  name;  see  also  Lorette).  Sault  au 
Recolat— Yaudreuil  (1711)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 

Hist.,  IX,  860,   1855.    Sault  au  Recoil  ft  Shea, 

Cath.  Miss..  328.  1855.  Baut  au  Bacollet  —  Vau- 
dreuil  (1717)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  961, 1855. 

Saumingmiut  (/inhabitants  of  the  left 
side').  A  subtribe  of  the  Okomiut  Es- 
kimo of  Baffin  land,  inhabiting  the  ex- 
tremity of  Cumberland  penin.  Their 
villages  are  Kekertaujang  and  Ukiadliv- 
ing.  Pop.  17  in  1883.  See  Boas  in  Trans, 
Anthr.  8oc.  Wash.,  in.  96,  1885. 
Bhaumeer.— Kumlien  in  Bull.  Nat.  Mus..  no.  15. 15, 


1879.  BBaumingmiut— Boas  in  Deutsche  Geog. 
Blatt.,vtl.  84. 1886. 

Bauniktumiut.  An  Eskimo  tribe  on  the 
coast  of  Hudson  bay,  s.  of  the  Kinipetu, 
in  the  region  of  Port  Churchill;  pop.  178 
in  1902.— Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
Hist,  xv,  6, 1901;  378,  1907. 

8aunutung.  A  spring  settlement  of  the 
Kinguamiut  Eskimo  at  the  entrance  to 
Nettil ling  fiord,  Baffin  land.— Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

8auquonckackock.  A  Pequot  village  in 
1838,  on  the  w.  bank  of  Thames  r.,  below 
Mohegan,  New  London  co.,  Conn.,  occu- 
pied by  a  portion  of  the  conquered  tribe 
subject  to  the  Mohegan.— Williams 
(1638)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.f 
vi,  251,  1863. 

Bauwontiata  (Sau-won'-ti-ats).  A  Paiute 
band  formerly  in  or  near  Moapa  valley, 
s.  k.  Nov.;  pop.  92  in  1873.— Powell  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  50,  1874. 

Saveata.    See  Salxata. 

Savinnars.  Given  as  a  tribe  on  Vancou- 
ver id.,  n.  of  Nootka  sd.  Unidentified, 
but  undoubtedly  either  a  Nootka  tribe  or 

the  Nootka  name  of  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. 
8avinarda.—  Armstrong,  Oregon,  136,  1857.  Saria- 
aar*.-Jewitt,  Narr.,  86, 1849. 

Savoyan.  A  name  of  the  goldthread 
(Copt is  tri/oliata)  and  of  certain  species 
of  bedstraw  (Galium  boreal*,  etc.),  which 
has  come  into  American  English  through 
the  tiivoifiine  of  Canadian  French.  The 
Indians  used  the  root  of  Copti*  trifoliata 
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to  make  a  yellow  dye  for  their  baskets, 
porcupine-quills,  skins,  etc.  The  word 
is  derived  from  the  Algonquian  term  for 
the  goldthread,  represented  by  the  Nipis- 
sing-Chippewa  aliaawaidn,  literally  mean- 
ing 'skin  dye,'  from  ati*o,  'to  be  dyed,' 
and  uxtidn,  'skin.'  (a.  f.  c.) 

Sawagativa  (Sa-wa'-ga~ti-va,  'large 
hill').  A  Paviotso  tribe  formerly  about 
Winnemucca,  n.  Nev.— Powell,  Paviotso 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881. 

Sawamisa.  A  Salish  division  on  Tot- 
ten  inlet,  at  the  8.  end  of  Puget  sd.,  Wash. 

Not  to  be  confounded  with  Samamish. 
Bah-wah-miah.-Starling  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  171, 
1852.  8a-wa-miah.— Qlbbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I, 
435.  1855. 

8awani.  A  subtribe  or  division  of  the 
Cholovone,  e.  of  lower  San  Joaquin  r., 
Cal. 

Bawani.— Pinart.  Cholovone  MS..  1880.  8aywa- 
minei.-Hale.  Ethnol.  and  Phllol..  VI,  630,  1846. 
Scy  waminea.  —Bancroft,  Nat.  Race*,  i,  450.  1874. 
Suramin!*.—  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 1860. 

Sawanogi  (Creek  form  of  Shawano,  or 
Shau-nee).  A  former  town  of  Shawnee 
Indians  incorporated  with  the  Creek 
confederacy,  situated  on  the  s.  side  of 
Tallapoosa  r.,  in  Macon  CO..  Ala.  It  is 
mentioned  in  liart ram's  list  in  1773,  and 
again  by  Hawkins  in  1799,  at  which  time 
its  people  still  retained  their  distinctive 
language  and  tribal  customs.  A  few 
Yuchi  were  living  with  them.  From  a 
statement  by  Adair  (Am.  Inds.,  410, 1775) 
it  is  probable  that  they  had  joined  the 
Creeks  about  the  middfe  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury.   See  Shawnee.  (j.  m.  ) 

Saway-yanga.  A  former  GaVielefio 
ranrheria  near  San  Fernando  mission,  Lot 
Angeles  co.,  Cal.—  Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  11, 1860. 

Bawcunk  (Delaware:  Sdkunk,  'at-the- 
mouth  (of  a  stream).'  A  former  impor- 
tant village  on  the  s.  bank  of  Ohio  r.  near 
the  mouth  of  Beaver  cr.,  about  the  site  of 
the  present  Beaver,  Beaver  co.,  Pa.  It 
was  a  fur-trading  station  of  note,  and  after 
the  establishment  of  Ft  Duquesne  the 
French  erec  ted  houses  there  for  the  Dela- 
ware, Shawnee,  and  Mingo  inhabitants. 
Sawcunk  was  the  home  of  Shingass,  noted 
for  his  hostility  toward  the  frontier  settle- 
ments. It  was  abandoned  when  the  Eng- 
lish took  Ft  Duquesne  in  1758. 

Beaver  Creek.—  Wefaer  (1748)  quoted  by  Rupp. 
West.  Penn.,  app.,  14.  1R46.  Baocung.—  i'ost 
(1758)  quoted  by  Proud.  Penn.,  II,  app.,  121. 1798. 
Baekung.— Ibid.,  122.  8acunfk.— Ibid.,  92.  Ban- 
konk. — Post  (1758)  quoted  by  Rupp.  op.  cit., 
ar>p.,  81.  8a wo iing, — Post  quoted  by  Proud,  op. 
eft.,  app.,  106,  1798.  Bawcunk.— Ibid..  80.  Saw 
kunok. — Pont  quoted  by  Rupp,  op.  cit.,  app.,  96. 
Sawkung.—  Ibid.,  106.  Sawkunk.— Ibid.,  87. 
Shingae  ■  Old  Town.— Thwnites.  Early  Western 
Trav.,  I.  26,  note.  1904.  Bohkon.-Ibid.  Sdh' 
kooa.-Alden  (IBM)  in  Mass.  Hist.Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.. 
VI.  115.  1887. 

Saweaohic  ( '  place  of  many  pines' ).  A 
Tarahumarerancheria  25  m.  e.  of  Chinatu, 
w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico.— Lumholtz.infn, 
1894. 
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8awkin.  A  Delaware  village  on  the  b. 
bank  of  Delaware  r.,  in  New  Jersey,  in 
1675.— Newcastle  conf.  (1675)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xii,  523,  1877. 

Sawkwoy .    See  Sockeye. 

8awmehnaag  (probaoly  the  chief's 
name).  A  village,  probably  Potawatomi, 
on  Fox  r.,  111.,  on  a  tract  sold  in  1833. — 
Treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien  ( 1829 )  in  U.  S. 
Ind.  Treat.,  162,  1873. 

Sawokli  ( snwi '  raccoon ' ,  ukli '  town' ) .  A 
former  Hitchiti  town  in  the  open  pine 
forest  on  the  w.  bank  of  Chattahoochee 
r.,  in  n.  b.  Barbour  co.,  Ala.,  6  m.  below 
Oconee.  In  1832  it  had  2  chiefs  and  56 
families.  (a.s.o.) 

Chau-woc-e-lau-hatchee.— Royee  in  18th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,Ala.  man.  1900.  ChawaccolaHatchu.—  U.  8. 
Ind.  Treat.  (1827i,  421,  1S37.  Chewackala.—  .Swan 
(1791)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  262,  1855. 
Che-wak-a-to.-8en.  Ex.  Doc.  425.  24th  Con*..  1st 
seas.,  215, 1836.  Che  wokolee.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iv.  580.  1H54.  Chowockolo.-H.  R.  Doc.  452, 
26th  Cong.,  2.1  sess.,  49.  l>-3<.  Chowooolo  .-Taylor, 
ibid..  61.  Ehawho-ka-lee.-Morxe,  Rep.  tuSec.  War, 
3tM.  18-22.  Great  Bawokli. -GaU*het.  Creek  Migr. 
Leg..  1. 144. 1884.  Great  Swaglaw.—  B»irtram, Trav- 
el s,  462.  1791.  Sabaoola—Barcia.  Ensayo  (1718), 
336,  1723.  Ba-ukli.-Gat-Hchet.  op.  cit.,  I.  144. 
Bau-woo-ge-lo.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  65,  1848. 
8au  woo  ge  to.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  Ga. 
map.  1899.  Bawakola.- Adair,  Am.  Inds., 257. 1775. 
Sa*okli.-Gat.Hchet,  op.  cit.,  I,  144.  8hogleya.— 
McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes.  m.  80,  1851. 
8hogiey«.—  Romans,  Florida.  I,  69,  1775.  Bon- 
waokolo.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.276.24th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
308.183rt.  Bouckelaa.—  Boudinot,  Star  in  West,  128, 
1816.  Bouikilaa.— French  trader  in  Smith,  Bou- 
quet Exped.,  70. 1766.  Soulikilaa.  — Bouquet  (1764) 
quoted  by  Jefferson,  Notes.  145.  1825.  Bom 


goolo.—  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1814),  162,  1837. 
wogoolo.— Ibid.  Sowoccolo.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribe*.  I  v.  578,  1854.  So-wok-ko  loa.—  Drake,  Bk. 
Inds..  bk.  iv.  94.  1848.  Buooulo.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treat. 
(1M27).  420.  1837.  Swagglee  town.— Am.  State 
Papers.  Ind.  Aff.  (1793).  I,  383,  1832.  Swaglaw.— 
Form  cited  bv  Gatsehet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  I,  144, 
1884.  Bwaglera.— Robin,  Voy.,  I,  map.  1907. 
Bwaglea.— McCall,  Hint.  Georgia,  I.  364.  1811. 
Swale*.— Harris,  Voy.  and  Trav..  II,  335.  1802. 

Sawokliudahi    ('little    Sawokli').  A 

former  Hitchiti  town  on  the  e.  bank  of 

Chattahoochee  r.,  Quitman  co.,  Ga.,  4  m. 

below  Oconee.    It  contained  about  20 

families  in  1799. 

Little  Sawokli.— Gatsehet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  1, 144, 
1881.  Little  Swaglaw.  — Bartram.  Travels,  462. 1791. 
Sau-woog-e-loo-ehe.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch.  66. 
1818.  Sawokh-u'dahi.— Gatschet,  op.  cit.  Bwga- 
hatchiea.— Robin,  Voy..  I,  map,  1807. 

Saws.  The  aborigines  employed  primi- 
tive forms  of  the  caw  in  shaping  metal, 
stone,  bone,  and  other  hard  substances. 
The  chief  use,  however,  was  that  of  di- 
viding portions  of  the  raw  material 
intended  for  further  elaboration.  These 
implements  took  many  forms,  and  their 
use  involved  two  distinct  processes — one 
in  which  the  saw  employed  was  harder 
than  the  material  sawed  and  was  oper- 
ated by  direct  abrasion,  and  the  other  in 
which  the  implement  was  softer  than  the 
material  cut,  sharp  sand  being  introduced 
as  the  abrading  agent.  The  former  were 
usually  thin  pieces  of  hard  stone,  the 
edges  of  which  were  notched  by  chip- 
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ping;  doubtless  other  flaked  implements, 
such  as  knives  and  spearheads,  served  on 
occasion  for  kindred  purposes.  Later 
saws  were  thin  pieces  or  strips  of  almost 
any  available  material,  beneath  which 
the  sand  was  moved  back  and  forth  or 
into  the  under  surfaces  of  which  thegrains 
became  imbedded,  thus  forming  a  kind 
of  rasp  or  file.  The  dividing  of  masses 
of  the  harder  stones  was  of  course  a  tedi- 
ous process  and  required  great  patience, 
but  that  the  work  was  effective  is  shown 
by  many  specimens.  The  cutting  of  por- 
tions of  jade  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  adzes  and  other  implements  by  the 
natives  of  Alaska  serves  to  illustrate  this. 
See  Stoiietcork.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Sawuara.  Given  as  a  Karok  settlement 
of  two  houses  on  the  k.  bank  of  Klamath 
r.,  not  far  below  Orleans  bar,  n.  w.  ObL 
8»-ron-ra.— McKco  (ISSn  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  ted 
Conjf.,  spec,  ftess.,  194,  ltWJ.  8a-¥our-r»».— Ibid.. 
215.  8a-vow-r*. — Ibid..  161.  8»-wa-r*h».— Mever, 
Na<  h  dem  Sacramento, 282. 18.V>.  Bh&h-woo-rum. 
Glbbs,  MS.  MbceJ.,  B.  A.  K.,  1S.U 

Bayenqueraghta  ( '  Smoke  Revanishes, ' 
also  known  as  Old  King  and  Old  Smoke). 
A  Seneca  chief  during  the  Revolutionary 
period.  His  place  of  residence  was  on 
Smoke  cr.,  5  or  tt  m.  s.  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
He  is  first  mentioned  by  Zeisberger  in 
1760(Conover,  Sayenqueraghta,  2,  1885). 
His  name  appears  in  the  treaty  of  John- 
son Hall,  N.  V.,  Apr.  3,  1764;  he  also  fig- 
ured  at  the  Kaston  treaty  of  17">8,  and  was 
prominent  in  most  of  the  conferences  of 
his  tribe  ami  of  the  Six  Nations  up  to 
1775.  He  was  speaker  in  1774,  com- 
manded the  Seneca  at  Oriskany,  and  led 
them  at  Wyoming.  Mrs  Campbell  sj>oko 
of  him  in  1779  as  "Guvanguahto,  or,  as 
he  was  commonly  called,  Grahta,  the 
Seneca  King."  His  death  occurred  lx>- 
fore  1788.  Although  wiehlinggreatinflu- 
ence  over  his  tribe  as  head-chief,  he  was 
not  an  elected  or  hereditarv  chief,  but 
held  office  at  the  dictation  of  the  British 
government  and  with  the  willing  consent 
of  his  people.  (c.  t.    w.  m.  b.  ) 

Bayokinck.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly on  Arroyo  Burro,  near  Santa  Bar- 
bara, (al. 

8»yokenek.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  1.  459.  1874. 
Sayokinck.-Taylor  in  Oil.  Farmer.  Apr.  2J,l*i3. 

Bazeutina.  A  Niihane  tribe  inhabiting 
the  region  between  Dease  and  Black  rs., 
Brit.  Col.  In  18*7  they  numbered  94. 
Petitot  considered  them  an  outlying  east- 
ern offshoot  of  the  Sekani. 
Sa-se-oo-ti-n*.— Ua\VM»n  in  Kep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can. 
1887-8,  200b,  1889.  8icanne»i.  — Pall  in  Urol.  Surv. 
run.,  i.  lsTu  (no  called  by  trndeno.  The-kka- 
'ne.  —  I'rtitot,  Autour  du  lac  di-s  Kx  lavt  s,  362, 
1891.  Thikanie».— Hardi.sty  in  Smithson.  Kcp. 
ms.  311,  1872. 

Scabbards.    See  ]ift  >})tacl,*. 

Scalping.  The  common  name  for  the 
Indian  practice  of  removing  a  portion  of 
the  skin,  with  hair  attached,  from  an 
enemy's  head,  for  trophy  purposes.  The 


SCALPING  [B.  a.b. 

word  scalp  is  derived  from  an  old  Low 
German  word  signifying  a  shell  or  sheath. 
The  equivalent  word  in  the  various  In- 
dian languages  commonly  refers  either  to 
skin  or  hair. 

The  practice  is  not  exclusively  an  In- 
dian one,  having  been  noted  among  the 
ancient  Scythians  as  far  back  as  the  time 
of  Herodotus.  Neither  was  it  common 
to  all  the  American  tribes,  as  so  often 
supposed.  On  the  contrary,  recent  re- 
searches by  Friederici  indicate  that  it  was 
confined  originally  in  North  America  to 
a  limited  area  in  the  e.  United  States 
and  the  lower  St  Lawrence  region,  about 
equivalent  to  the  territory  held  by  the 
Iroquoian  and  Muskhogean  tribes  and 
their  immediate  neighbors.  It  was  ab- 
sent from  New  England  and  much  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  region,  and  was  unknown 
until  comparatively  recent  times  through- 
out the  whole  interior  and  the  Plains 
area.  It  was  not  found  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  in  the  Canadian  N.  W.,  or  in  the 
Arctic  region,  or  anywhere  s.  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception  of  an 
area  in  the  Gran  Chaco  country  of  South 
America.  Throughout  most  of  America 
the  earlier  trophy  was  the  head  itself. 
The  spread  of  the  scalping  practice  over 
a  great  part  of  central  and  western  United 
States  was  a  direct  result  of  the  encour- 
agement in  the  shape  of  scalp  bounties 
offered  by  the  colonial  and  more  recent 

{governments,  even  down  to  within  the 
ast  fifty  years,  the  scalp  itself  being  su- 
perior to  the  head  as  a  trophy  by  reason 
of  its  lighter  weight  and  greater  adapt- 
ability to  display  and  ornamentation. 

The  operation  of  scalping  was  painful, 
but  by  no  means  fatal.  The  impression 
that  it  was  fatal  probably  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  scalp  was  usually  taken  from 
the  head  of  a  slain  enemy  as  a  token  of  his 
death,  but  among  the  Plains  tribes  the 
attacking  party  frequently  strove  to  over- 
power his  enemy  and  scalp  him  alive,  to 
inflict  greater  agony  liefore  killing  him, 
and  frequently  also  a  capture*  1  enemy  was 
8calj>ed  alive  and  released  to  go  back  thus 
mutilated  to  his  people  as  a  direct  defiance 
and  as  an  incitement  to  retaliation.  The 
portion  taken  was  usually  a  small  circular 
patch  of  skin  at  the  root  of  the  scalplock 
just  back  of  the  crown  of  the  head.  The 
"scalplock"  itself  was  the  small  hair 
braid  which  hung  from  the  back  of  the 
head,  as  distinguished  from  the  larger 
side  braids.  It  was  usually  decorated 
with  beads  or  other  ornaments.  When 
opportunity  offered  the  whole  top  skin 
of  the  head,  with  the  hair  attached,  was 
removed,  to  Ik?  divided  later  into  smaller 
scalplocks  for  decorating  war-shirts,  leg- 
gings, etc.  The  operation  was  performed 
by  making  a  quick  knife  stroke  around 
the  head  of  the  fallen  enemy,  followed  by 
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a  strong  tug  at  the  scalplock.  The  teeth 
also  were  sometimes  used  in  the  pulling 
process,  and  the  victor  usually  knelt 
with  knee  pressed  down  upon  the  back 
of  his  victim  stretched  face  downward. 
The  one  who  took  the  scalp  was  not  neces- 
sarily the  same  one  who  had  killed  the 
victim;  neither  was  the  number  of  scalps, 
but  rather  of  coups  (q.  v.),  the  measure 
of  the  warrior's  prowess.  The  fresh 
scalp  was  sometimes  soon  afterward 
offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  sun,  the  water, 
or  some  other  divinity.  In  the  former 
case  it  was  held  up  to  the  sun,  with  a 
short  prayer  by  the  owner,  and  then  care- 
fully stretched  on  a  buffalo-chip  and  thus 
left  on  the  prairie.  When  sacrificed  to 
the  water  the  scalp  was  thrown  into  the 
river  after  a  similar  prayer.  When  pre- 
served for  a  time,  as  was  most  usual,  the 
scalp  was  cleaned  of  the  loose  fiesh  on 
its  under  side,  and  then  stretched  by 
means  of  sinew  cords  around  its  circum- 
ference within  a  hoop  of  about  6  in.  dia- 
meter, tied  at  the  end  of  a  light  rod. 
When  dry  the  skin  side  was  painted 
either  entirely  red,  or  one  half  red  and 
the  other  half  black.  The  hair  was  care- 
fully rebraided  and  decorated  with  vari- 
ous ornaments.  It  was  carried  thus  by 
the  women  in  the  triumphal  scalp  dance 
on  the  return  of  the  successful  war-party 
to  the  home  campand  then,  having  served 
its  first  purjKwe,  was  retained  as  a  bridle 
pendant  by  the  warrior,  deposited  with 
the  tribal  "medicine,"  or  thrown  away 
in  some  retired  spot. 

The  many  ceremonies,  taboos,  and  be- 
liefs in  connection  with  scalps  and  scalp- 
ing are  too  numerous  for  treatment  within 
the  limits  of  a  brief  article.  For  a  discus- 
sion of  the  whole  subject  the  reader 
'should  consult  Friederici,  ( 1 )  Skalpieren 
undidmlichc  Kriegsgebrauehe  in  Amer- 
ika,  Braunschweig,  1906,  (2)  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1906,  1907. 

The  numerous  popular  misconceptions 
in  connection  with  the  scalping  practice 
may  be  recapitulated  in  a  series  of  nega- 
tives. The  custom  was  not  general,  and 
in  most  regions  where  found  was  not  even 
ancient.  The  trophy  did  not  include  any 
i*rt  of  the  skull  or  even  the  whole  scalp. 
The  operation  was  not  fatal.  The  scalp 
was  not  always  evidence  of  the  killing  of 
an  enemy,  but  was  sometimes  taken  from 
a  victim  who  was  allowed  to  live.  It  was 
not  always  taken  by  the  same  warrior  who 
had  killed  or  wounded  the  victim.  It  was 
not  always  preserved  by  the  victor.  The 
warrior's  honors  were  not  measured  by 
the  number  of  his  scalps.  The  scalp 
dance  was  performed,  anu  the  scalps  car- 
ried therein,  not  by  the  men,  but  by  the 
women.    See  Hair  dremng.       (j.  m.) 

Scaltalpe.  A  Chinookan  village  a  short 
distance  above  the  cascades  of  Columbia 


r.,  Oreg.— Lee  and  Frost,  Oregon,  176, 
1844. 

Scandaouati,  Scandawati.  See  Skanda- 
waii. 

Scandinavian  influence.  The  discovery 
of  Greenland  by  the  Norsemen  in  986 
a.  d.  and  their  occasional  voyages  south- 
ward apparently  a-*  far  as  Nova  Scotia, 
together  with  their  colonization  of  Green- 
land for  most  of  the  period  between  1000 
and  1500,  form  an  episode  in  the  pre- 
columbian  period  the  influence  of  which 
on  the  natives  has  been  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  Eskimo  of  Greenland 
and  the  coast  of  Labrador.  It  is  now  the 
generally  accepted  belief  that  the  Mark- 
land  of  the  Icelandic  historians  was  New- 
foundland, and  Vineland  a  part  of  Nova 
Scotia.  8torm  states  that  he  would  iden- 
tify the  inhabitants  of  Vineland  with  the 
Indians — Heothuk  or  Micmac  (Reeves, 
Finding  of  Wineland  the  Good,  176, 
1 895 ) .  The  long  contact  of  Scandinavian 
settlers  with  the  Eskimo  of  Greenland, 
although  having  no  marked  effect  on  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  latter  in  the 
historic  era,  has  had  some  influence  in 
this  direction.  The  contact  began  about 
1000,  and  by  1450  the  colonies  had  ceased 
to  make  reports  to  the  home  country  and 
were  forgotten  by  the  civilized  world. 
They  were  probably  exterminated  or 
absorbed  by  the  natives.  Rink  (Tales 
and  Trad,  of  Eskimo,  75,  1875)  goes  so 
far  as  to  say:  "The  features  of  the  na- 
tives in  the  southern  part  of  Greenland 
indicate  a  mixed  descent  from  Scandi- 
naviansand  Eskimo,  the  former,  however, 
not  having  left  the  slightest  sign  of  any 
influence  on  the  nationality  or  culture 
of  the  present  natives."  Mason  (Am. 
Anthr.  xr,  356,  1898)  suggests  that  the 
well-known  skill  of  the  Eskimo  in  ivory- 
carving  and  etching  has  arisen  since  con- 
tact with  the  whites,  and  is  due  to  the 
introduction  of  iron;  but  Boas  (Bull.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  xv,  3t»7,  1901)  considers 
that  the  resemblance  of  Eskimo  art  to  the 
birch-bark  art  of  the  Indians  indicates 
that  such  origin  is  impossible,  though 
European  influence  may  account  for  some 
of  its  exuberant  development.  With  the 
mission  of  Egede  in  1721  began  the  Chris- 
tianizing of  the  Eskimo  of  the  w.  coast  of 
Greenland  and  the  institution  of  schools, 
charitable  and  judicial  institutions,  etc., 
which  have  resulted  in  what  is  called  their 
civilization  (see  Xfissiom).  Intoxicating 
liquors  have  largely  been  kept  from 
them,  but  the  introduction  of  firearms 
has  caused  deterioration  of  their  ancient 
skill  in  fishing  and  hunting.  The  adop- 
tion of  writing,  according  to  some,  has 
impaired  the  ability  of  the  Eskimo  as 
kaiakers.  The  abolition  of  native  laws 
and  authority  has  led,  Rink  observes, 
to  "a  kind  of  self-abaseinent  and  dis- 
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heartening."  Another  result  of  Euro- 
pean contact  is  the  tendency  to  make 
the  houses  smaller  and  the  impairment 
of  the  power  of  the  head  of  the  family. 
From  the  earliest  times  "Europeans  of 
the  working  classes  have  intermarried 
with  native  women,  and  formed  their 
household  after  the  Greenland  model, 
with  merely  a  few  European  improve- 
ments." The  presence  of  a  few  Scandi- 
navian words,  for  example,  kunia  1  wife,' 
in  the  jargcn  of  the  Pt  Barrow  Eskimo 
and  whites,  is  due  to  Danish  rather  than 
to  Norse  influence.  Another  Danish  loan- 
word employed  in  the  east  may  be  cited— 
inpak,  'tobacco.' 

Scandinavian  influence  is  represented 
also  by  the  results  of  the  Swedish  set- 
tlements in  New  Jersey  during  the  period 
1638-55,  after  the  Swedes  had  driven  out 
the  English  colonists  and  before  they 
were  themselves  subjected  by  the  Dutch 
and  succeeded  by  Lutheran  missionaries. 
As  the  labors  of  Campanius,  Biorek,  Hes- 
selius,  and  others  show,  the  Swedes  came 
into  very  close  contact  with  the  Indians 
(Nelson^  Ind.  of  New  Jersey,  1894),  and 
the  American  dialect  of  Swedish  adopted 
several  names  of  plants  and  animals  from 
the  Indian  tongues  of  the  region.  As 
Nelson  notes  (ibid.,  77),  Biorck's  Di$- 
sertatio  Grailuali*,  published  in  1731,  con- 
tains valuable  material  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  the  religion  of  the  tribes  ot 
Delaware  r. 

Consult,  in  addition  to  the  works  above 
cited,  Durrett  in  FilsonClub  Pub.  23, 1908; 
Egede,  Description  of  Greenland,  1745; 
Fischer,  Discoveries  of  the  Norsemen  in 
America,  1903;  Fowkein  Am.  Anthr.,  IS, 
1900;  Iowa  Jour.  Hist,  and  Pol  ,  m,  no. 
1, 1905;  Leland,  Algonquin  Legem  Is,  1885; 
Stefdnsson  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vm,  no.  2, 
1906.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Scanonaenrat.  A  former  Huron  village 
situated  between  Nottawasaga  bay  and  L. 
Simcoe,  Simcoe  co.,  Ontario.  It  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Tohontaenrat,  one  of  the 
four  Huron  tribes.  The  Jesuit  mission  of 
St  Michel  was  established  there.  In 
1649,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Huron*, 
the  Tohontaenrat  abandoned  their  vil- 
lage in  a  body  and  were  incorporated 
with  the  Seneca.  ( j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Sainct  Michel.— J es.  Rel.  1641,  81,  1*58.  Scanona- 
enrat.—Ibid.  1636,  77.  1858.  Scan  onaen  tat.—  Ibid. 
1639.  72,  1858.  Scanonaerat  —  Shea  quoted  by 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes.  IV.  204.  1X54.  Bcanona- 
henrat— Champlaln.  (Euvre*,  iv,  30.  note.  1870. 
8canouaearat.-Jes.  Rel.  1635.  35,  1M58.  St. 
Michael  a.-Shca,  Cath.  Miss.,  192.  18A5. 

8carface  Charley.  A  celebrated  warrior, 
best  known  through  his  connection  with 
Capt  Jack,  or  Kintpuash,  during  the  Mo- 
doc war  of  1873.  By  the  natives  he  was 
known  as  Chfkclnkam-Lupalkuehltko, 
meaning  4  wagon  scar-faced,'  whence  the 
name  by  which  he  was  known  to  the 
whites  by  reason  of  a  disfigurement  caused 


by  his  having  been  run  over  by  a  mail 
stage  when  a  child.  Capt  Jack  spoke  of 
him  as  a  relative,  but  it  is  said  also  that 
he  was  a  Rogue  River  I  ndian  of  the  Tip- 
soe  Tyee  (Bearded  Chief's)  band  and 
joined  Capt  Jack  some  years  prior  to  the 
war  of  1873,  when  22  years  of  age.  Scar- 
face  was  among  those  who  taunted  Jack 
when,  after  the  first  attack  and  repulse 
of  the  white  soldiers,  he  was  disjxjsed 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace.  When 
the  Modoc  became  angered  during  Judge 
Steele's  last  visit  to  them  in  the  lava- 
beds,  Scarface  and  Capt  Jack  saved  the 
life  of  Steele  by  guarding  him  during  the 
night;  and  when  Odeneal  and  Dyar  vis- 
ited the  Modoc,  Jan.  27,  1873,  on  behalf 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Scarface  would  have  killed  them  on  the 
spot  had  he  not  been  restrained  by  Jack. 
He  was  also  the  first  to  fire  on  the  troops 
when  Capt  Jackson  attempted  the  arrest 
of  Jack's  band  on  Jan.  28. 

Rev  Dr  Thomas,  who  was  killed  in  the 
peace  commission  massacre,  on  the  day 
before  his  death  called  Scarface  Charley 
the  "Leonidas  of  the  lava-beds."  He 
was  never  known  to  be  guilty  of  any  act 
not  authorized  by  the  laws  of  legitimate 
warfare,  and  entered  his  earnest  protest 
against  the  killing  of  Gen.  Canby  and  Dr 
Thomas.  He  led  the  Modoc  against  Maj. 
Thomas  and  Col.  Wright  when  the  troops 
were  so  disastrously  repulsed  with  a  loss  of 
about  two-thirds  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Wearied  of  the  slaughter,  he  is  said  to  have 
shouted  to  the  survivors,  "You  who  are 
not  dead  hail  better  go  home;  we  don't 
want  to  kill  you  all  in  a  day!"  Later  he 
said,  "My  heart  was  sick  at  seeing  so 
many  men  killed." 

Scarface  Charley  was  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses called  to  testify  in  behalf  of  the 
Modoc  prisoners  during  their  trial  in  July 
following.  He  was  sent  with  other  pris- 
oners successively  to  Ft  D.  A.  Russell, 
Wyo.,  Ft  McPherson,  Neb.,  and  the  Qua- 
paw  agencv,  Ind.  Ter.,  where  he  died 
about  Deer.  "3,  1896.  For  his  portrait,  see 
Modoc. 

Scarification.  Scarification  consists  in 
cutting  the  skin  with  any  suitable  in- 
strument for  the  purpose  "of  extracting 
blood,  producing  suffering,  or  bringing 
about  a  scar.  It  is  known  among  proba- 
bly all  American  tribes  from  remote  an- 
tiquity. Its  objects  were  (1)  medicinal, 
a  small  or  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood 
being  drawn  principally  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  local  pain;  (2)  ceremonial,  or 
emotional;  and  (3)  cosmetic. 

Medicinal  scarification  was  widely  prac- 
tised among  the  Indians  of  North  Amer- 
ica from  prehistoric  times,  and  was  much 
in  favor;  it  is  still  observed  by  some  of 
the  tribes  of  northern  and  southwestern 
United  States.   The  ceremonial  form, 
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much  less  common  than  the  medicinal, 
was  practised  principally  for  the  purpose 
of  inuring  young  men  to  suffering;  while 
emotional  scarification  was  observed, 
especially  among  some  of  the  tribes  of 
the  plains,  of  the  n.w.  coast,  and  Cali- 
fornia, by  both  men  and  women  on  the 
death  of  a  spouse  or  other  near  relative. 
Cosmetic  scarifying,  allied  to  tattooing 
and  probably  of  ceremonial  origin,  is  re- 

Ced  from  among  the  Tlingit  of  the  n. 
lie  coast. 

The  instruments  used  for  scarification 
were  sharp  objects,  such  as  knives,  arrow- 
points,  chi]>s  of  stone  or  obsidian  (and 
later  of  glass),  thorns,  porcupine  quills, 
shells,  awls,  teeth,  and  finally  objects  of 
metal,  the  material  of  the  implement 
being  determined  by  the  available  sup- 
ply. In  exceptional  cases  the  scarifying 
instrument  was  of  symbolic  significance. 

Prolxably  all  the"  Indians  by  whom 
medicinal  scarification  was  practised 
recognized  the  difference  between  merely 
scarifying  the  skin  and  opening  a  vein,  the 
latter  treatment  also  l>eing  given  in  some 
localities.  When  white  physicians  first 
went  among  the  Indians  they  were  often 
asked  to  employ  bleeding,  in  the  belief 
thatit  was  of  general  l)enefit  in  almost  all 
cases  of  illness.  Following  the  scarifica- 
tion, when  the  blood  ceased  to  flow  the 
wound  was  usually  covered  with  a  sub- 
stance lielieved  to  facilitate  healing.  On 
rare  occasions  the  flow  of  blood  from  the 
incision  was  accelerated  by  sucking. 

Consult  Bancroft,  Native  Races,  1874- 
75;  Bossu,  Travels,  n,  24-25,  1771 ;  Cham- 
plain,  CKuvres,  in,  191, 1870;  Cox,  Adven- 
tures, L  248,  1831;  Harmon,  Journal,  182, 
1820;  Hrdlieka  in  Bull.  34,  B.  A.  E., 
1908;  Hunter,  Captivitv,  1823;  Jesuit 
Relations,  Thwaites  ed.,  1896-1901; 
Lalit.i'i.  M<rure  des  Sauvagee  Ameri- 
quains,  ii,  1724;  I>ahontan,  New  Voy., 
ii,  1703;  U  Perouse,  Voy.,  n,  223,  1797; 
Le  Moyne,  Narr.,  Boston  ed.,  8,  1875; 
RusH,  Enquiry  into  Nat.  Hist.  Med. 
among  Ind.,  30,  1774;  Yarrow  in  1st 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1881. 

Scarouady  (Skaron' hift'dV,  'on  the  other 
■Ida  of  the  sky.' — Hewitt).  An  Oneida 
chief,  sometimes  called  Half- King,  who 
came  into  prominence  al>out  the  middle 
of  the  18th  centurv .  He  was  known  among 
the  Dela wares  as  Monacatuatha,  or  Mona- 
kaduto.  He  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1 748, 
and  in  1753  was  present  at  the  Carlisle 
treaty.  The  following  year  he  succeeded 
Half-King  Scnmiyatha  in  the  direction  of 
affairs  at  Aughwick,  Pa.  (Pa.  Archiv.,  1st 
8..  ii,  114,  1853),  whither  he  removed 
from  Logstown  to  escape  the  influence 
of  the  French.  On  Jan.  7,  1754,  he  was 
in  Philadelphia,  on  his  way  to  the  8ix 
Nations  with  a  message  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  and  also  by  the  desire 


of  the  Indians  of  Pennsylvania  to  ask  the 
former  to  send  deputies  to  a  conference 
with  the  Governor.  He  was  with  Brad- 
dock  at  the  time  of  his  defeat,  having 
made  in  the  preceding  May  a  speech  to  the 
Indians  at  Ft  Cumberland  urging  them 
to  join  Braddock  in  his  expedition.  In 
1756  he  seems  to  have  been  attending 
conferences  and  making  speeches,  mostly 
in  l>ehalf  of  peaceful  measures,  in  some 
of  these  efforts  being  joined  by  Andrew 
Montour  (q.  v. ) .  One  of  his  speeches  was 
made  July  I,  1756,  at- the  conference  of 
the  Six  Nations  with  Sir  William  Johnson 
in  behalf  of  the  Shawnee  and  Dela w  ares 
(N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vn,  148,  1856). 
Mention  is  made  in  the  same  year  of  his 
son  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
French  and  afterward  released,  and  who 
soon  thereafter  visited  and  conferred  with 
Johnson.  Scarouady  was  a  firm  friend 
of  the  F^nglish  colonists,  and  as  strong  an 
enemy  of  the  French.  He  was  an  orator 
of  considerable  ability,  and  was  the  lead- 
ing speaker  at  the  numerous  conferences 
he  attended.  His  home  was  on  the  Ohio 
r.  in  w.  Pennsylvania,  where  he  exercised 
jurisdiction  over  the  western  tribes  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Shikellimay  over  those  in 
central  Pennsylvania.  (c.  t.  ) 

Scaticook.  (Properly  P'thVtikuk,  'at 
the  river  fork,'  here  referring  to  the 
junction  of  Ten-mile  and  Housatonic  re. 
Ac-cording  to  Eunice  Mahwee,  an  aged 
Scaticook  woman,  in  1859,  a  corruption 
of  Mohegan  IHthgachtikuk,  with  the  same 
meaning.)  An  Indian  settlement  and 
reservation  on  Housatonic  r.,  a  few  miles 
below  the  present  Kent,  Litchfield  co., 
Conn.  It  was  established  by  Gideon 
Mauwehu  or  Mahwee,  a  Pequot  Indian 
from  the  lower  Housatonic,  who,  alxnit 
the  year  1730,  removed  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers to  the  present  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y., 
but  within  a  year  or  two  again  removed 
a  few  miles  "farther  e.  and  established 
himself  on  the  Housatonic.  Here  he  in- 
vited his  old  friends  of  the  broken  tribes 
lower  down  the  river  to  join  him,  and 
they  did  so  in  considerable  numbers,  call- 
ing the  new  settlement  Scaticook.  They 
were  chiefly  of  the  Paugusset,  Uncowa, 
and  Potatuc  tribes.  In  1743  the  Mora- 
vians, who  were  at  work  among  the 
neitfhlx»ring  Mahican  of  New  York,  es- 
tablished a  mission  at  Scaticook,  which 
at  one  time  had  about  150  baptized  con- 
verts, but  in  consequence  of  difficulties 
with  the  white  settlers  the  missions  both 
here  and  at  Shecomeco,  of  the  Mahican 
tribe,  were  discontinued  in  1746,  and 
the  missionaries  with  many  of  the  con- 
verts removed  to  Pennsylvania.  Those 
from  Scaticook  wasted  by  disease  in  the 
new  location,  in  consequence  of  which 
most  of  the  survivors  soon  returned  to 
their  former  settlement;  but  the  mission 
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was  Dot  established,  and  they  fell  under 
neglect  and  poverty.  They  took  no  part 
in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  being  too 
far  reduced,  as  in  1752  they  numbered 
but  18  families.  Mauwehu  died  about 
1755.  In  1786  they  numbered  71,  and  in 
1801  only  35,  but  the  latter  figure  proba- 
bly does  not  include  absentees.  In  1849 
there  were  only  8  or  10  of  full  blood  and 
20  or  30  of  mixed  blood.  In  1903  there 
remained  on  the  reservation,  according  to 
Speck,  but  one  reputed  full  blood,  with  14 
others  of  negro  mixture;  there  were  be- 
sides a  number  of  others  of  mongrel  breed 
absent  from  the  reservation.  Eunice  Mah- 
wee,  the  last  descendant  of  the  founder, 
died  about  1870.  One  man  only  still  re- 
tained any  knowledge  of  the  language  a 
few  years  ago.  They  have  entirely  lost 
the  Indian  arts  and  customs,  except  for 


8C  ATI  COOK  MAN  (p.  O.  IMO,  PmOTO.  > 


the  making  of  baskets  and  bows  and  ar- 
rows. They  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Indians  of  Scaticook,  Rensselaer 
co.,  N.  Y.  (q.  v.).  Consult  De  Forest, 
IndiaiiH  of  Conn.,  1851;  Prince  and  Speck 
in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xlii,  no.  174, 
1903.  (J.  m.) 

Pachfat«och.— Losklcl.  Hist.  Miss.  United  Breth- 
ren. II,  188, 1794.  Patchgatgoch.—  Dav.  Perm.,  185, 
1K43.  Piafachticok.— Ruttenber.  Tribes  Hudson 
It..  195,1872.  PUhgachtigok.— Ibid.  Scachtacook.— 
De  Lancey  (17>l ».  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  909, 
1H55.  8caghkooke.—  Marshall  (1749),  ibid..  818, 
Sohaachkook.—  Albany  conf.  (1737).  ibid..  109. 
Schaacticook.—  Albanyeonf.(1754),ibid.,  8v|.  Scot- 
ticook.— Silos  (ra.  1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Snr.CoU., 
4lhs..  v,607.1f*0l.  Beaohoook  —  Albanveonf.  (17;?7) 
iu  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi>t  .  vi.  108.  1856  (misprint). 

Sea  ticook.  A  village  on  e.  bank  of 
Hudson  r.  near  the  mouth  of  I loosac  r., 
Rensselaer  co.,  N.  Y.  It  seems  to  have 
been  orijrinally  a  Mahican  village,  but 
first  acquired  prominence  alxiut  1676 


through  the  settlement  there  of  a  body  of 
fugitive  Pennacook,  Nipmuc,  Wampa- 
noag,  Xarraganset,  Pocomtuc,  and  other 
refugees  from  New  Kngland,  who  had 
been  driven  out  through  King  Philip'swar 
in  1675.  They  were  soon  joined  by  oth- 
ers, who  were  encouraged  to  settle" there 
by  the  New  York  authorities,  and  in  1702 
they  nurnl>ered  about  1,000.  They  had, 
besides  Scaticook,  a  village  near  Albany, 
and  were  regarded  as  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Mohawk.  The  Mahican  and 
the  immigrant  body  each  preserved  its 
identity.  The  New  York  government 
endeavored  to  induce  the  Pennacook  at 
St  Francis  in  Canada  to  join  the  Scati- 
cook settlement,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  French  and  the  St  Francis  In- 
dians were  striving  to  draw  off  the  Scati- 
cook to  Canada.  The  latter  were  so  far 
successful  that  the  settlement  8000  de- 
creased steadily,  chiefly  through  emigra- 
tion to  St  Francis  and  Caughnawaga,  until 
in  1721  not  more  lhan  200  persons  re- 
mained. At  the  beginning  of  the  French 
ami  Indian  war  these  were  further  re- 
diiccd  to  about  50,  who  joined  a  party  of 
St  Francis  Indians  in  a  hostile  ex]>edition 
against  the  Massachusetts  frontier  in  the 
year  1754,  after  which  they  went  with 
them  to  Canada.  (j.  m.  ) 

River  Indiana.— Doc.  of  1709  in  K.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  V,  140,  1855.  Scaacticook— Altwiny  conf. 
<  1 754 ) ,  i  bid . .  v  r .  898, 1  658.  Bcaabkook.  —Doe.  Of 1734, 
ibid.,  v,  722,  1855.  Bcaaktieook.—  Albanv  conf. 
(1754).  ibid..  VI.  880. 1855.  Bcachhook.— Livingston 

(1702j,  ibid.,  iv.9HI.lK54.  Bcachkoke  Livingston, 

Ibid,,  096.  8cacbkooka.— Livingston,  ibid.  Scack- 
hook.—  Albanv  conf.  (1714),  ibid.,  V.  888,  1855. 
Bcackkook.  —  A  1  ba n  v  con f .  ( 171 4),  i bid . .  387.  Bcagh- 
takooka.— 4  lark.  Onondaga,  I,  18,  1M9.  Scaghti- 
coke.— Kendall,  Trav.,  1.212,  Is*.  Scaarhtikoke.— 
Macaulev,  N.  Y.,  It,  10.  1829.  Bcagtacokei.— 
Bchoolcnilt,  Did.  Tribes,  VI.  200, 1 857.  Bcahcook a.  — 
Drake.  1ml.  Chron..  162. 1X36.  Scahkooka. — Colden 
11727).  Five  SaL,  95.  1747.  Bcahook.— Writer  of 
1690  quoted  bv  Ruttenber,  Tribe*  Hudson  R.,  178. 
1872.  Scatacook.  -IVnhallow  (1726)  in  N.H.Hist. 
8oc.  Coll.,  I.  101,  1824  8catakook.— Dudlev  (1721) 
in  Main,  Hist,  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  a.,  viu,  244  1819. 
Bcaticook.  — Kendall.  Trav.,  I.  242,  1*09.  Bcatta- 
oook. — Church  (1716)  quoted  by  Drake.  Ind.  Ware, 
50.  1825.  Scattakooka.— Am.  Pioneer.  II,  191. 1843, 
Sciutacook. — Wninvrrixhl  (1735)  In  Me.  Hist.  Hoc 
Coll.,  IV,  128, 1858.  Bcauticook.— Kidder,  ibid.,  VI, 
238, 1869.  8chaahkook.—  Schuyler  (1699),  ibid..  IV, 
575,  ISM.  8chaahook. — Albanv  conf .  (1728)  in  N.  Y. 
Dor.  Col.  Hist  .  v.  868.  1855.  Bchaakook.— Albany 
conf.  ( 1 726 ),  ibid,  V,  798. 1855.  Bchachkook.— Win- 
tbrop  (1700),  ibid..  IV.  612.  1854.  8chach ticook.  — 
Schuyler (1891). ibid.. Ill,  8O0. 1H53.  Schackhook.— 
Clariuon  (16ill),  Ibid.,  816.  8ehackooke  River  In- 
diana.— Wessells(  1696).  Ibid.,  IV,  248, 1854.  Bchaxk- 
wock. -(iouvcnn  iir  (1690).  ibid..  III.  713,  1853. 
Schacook.—  Doe. of  1709,  ibid  ,v.  140, 1856.  Bchacte- 
coke.— Kendall,  Trav.,  L  211.  1809.  Schaethook.— 
Bellomont  (1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hitt.,  IV,  637, 
1*54.  Bchacticoke.  — Kendall,  Trav..  I,  241.  1*09. 
Bchactikook.— Boudlnot,  Slur  In  the  West,  128, 1816. 
Bcha^gkooke.— Coiirtland  (1688)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  in,  662.  1853.  Schaghkooa  — Bayard  (16*9), 
ibid.,  611.  Bchaf  htacooka.  — Konauta  and  Rapilly 
Map,  1777.  Bcoaf  hticoke. — Hayward,  Gax.  1 .  8., 
571,  1*53.  Sohagkook.— Courtland  (1688)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist..  Ill,  661.  1853.  Schagtihoke.— Wes- 
aella  (ltw>l  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Iff,  817,  1*58. 
8chahkook.— Schuyler  (1699).  ibid.,  IV.  676.  18o4. 
Schahook.— Council  of  1683  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
Tribes  lludsun  K.,  176,1872    Bchakkook.— Living- 
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(1700)  In  X.  Y.  Dor.  Col.  Hint.,  IV.  744.  1*51. 
kook.— Writer  of  about  1700  quoted  by  Knt- 
tcnber. op.  tit..  186.  8chath»ooke. -Schuyler ( l«is) 
In  N.  V.  Doc.  (  ol .  Hist ..  I II.  564.  ]  s&>.  Bchaticoke. - 
Macauley.  N.  V.,  II.  886.  1829.  Schaticook— 
Schuyler  (1691)  in  N.  V.  Doc.  Col.  Hi.t  .  in.  sol, 
■  tecorue.-Ainftnycharter(1686).ibld., 
s».  1N*>.  Schauwunka.-M  mauley.  X.  Y..  II, 
1*29.  S«atieook.-Rnrinosque  in  Marshall, 
:>•.,  I.  introd.,  42,  1824  (mLsprtntk  8haachkook.— 
(1738)  in  N.  Y.  Doe,  Col.  Hist.. VI.  126. 1855. 
ke.—Bellomont(  1700).  ibid., IV.  759. 1854. 
.— Winthron  (1700),  ibid..  612.  8hac- 
j._Cornbury  (170fl).  ibid..  1057.  Bhackhokea.— 
Markhnra  (1691).  Ibid.. in.  809.  1853.  8haekhook.— 
Schuyler  (1701),  ibid.,  IV.  835. 1854.  Bhaktakook.— 
Jt  fTery.  Fr.  Dolus.,  pt.  1.  map,  1701.  8kaachkook.— 
Livingston  (1710)  In  X.  \.  Ix>c.  Col.  Hint.,  v, 
223.  1K.\&.  Bkaahkook.-Doc.  of  1710.  ibid..  219. 
Ska«hcock.—  Livingston  (17021.  ibid..  IV,  991.  1854. 
Skachhooke.  — I.lvi:ifo»ton(1703), ibid. .1068.  Skach- 
kook.— LivingMon  (1702).  ibid.. 991.  8kachkoke.— 
Livingston  ( 17001.  i I. id.,  652.  Bkachkook  -  -  Living- 
ston (1687).  Ibid..  III.  481.  1853.  Skachticokes.— 
Trvon  (1774).  ibid.,  via,  451,  1857.  Skackkook.  - 
Ikdlomont  (1698),  ibid.,  iv.364,  1854.  Skackoor.— 
Bcllomout  <  16'J8)  quoted  bv  Ruttenber,  TrilK* 
Hudson  It.,  166, 1872.  Skackte*  e. -Doc.  of  1711  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hiat..  V.  2*1,  lSV.  Blcaghhook.— 
Allwny  eonf.  (1722).  ibid.. 661.  Skaticok. -Albany 
conf.  (1754|.  ibid.,  vi,  «79,  1855.  Bkattock.—  hupp, 
We-t.  Penn..  app.,  75.  note,  1846.  SkochHook  — 
Livingston  1 17irj,  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv.  9H4, 
1851.  BkoUcook  — 8tiles  (1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll  ,  1st  s  ,  x,  105.  1809. 

Schachipkaka.    8ee  Dekaury,  Konoka. 

Bchachuhil  (so  called  l>ecause  the  dead 
were  carried  down  from  this  place  to  a 
village  below,  called  Chutil,  to  be  buried ). 
A  former  village  of  the  Pilalt,  a  Cowichan 
tribe  of  lower  Chilli wack  r.,  Brit.  Col. 
Stca'tcunil.— Hill-Tout  in  Kthnol.  8urv.  Can.,  48, 
1902.  Tca'tcoHiL-Boas  In  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  8., 
454, 1894. 

Schaeken  (S'tcaeksn).  A  village  of  the 
Ntlakyapamuk  on  Fraser  r. ,  above  Lyt- 
ton,  Brit  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Eth- 
nol.  Surv.  Can.,  4,  1899. 

Schekaha  (Shinuk-kaha,  'lying  in  the 
sand,'  or  'sand  town').  AformerChoc- 
taw  village  situated  about  7  m.  n.  e.  of 
Philadelphia,  Neshol>a  co.,  Miss. — Hal- 
bert  in  Pub.  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  vi,  428, 1902. 
Schekaha.— Romans,  Florida,  map,  1775.  Bcheka- 
haw.— West  Florida  Map.  cn.  1775. 

Bchenectady  ( 4  on  that  side  of  the  r »inery\ 
referring  to  the  large  number  of  pines 
formerly  growing  between  Albany  and 
Schenectady ).  According  to  Macauley, 
the  Ohnowaiagantles,  whom  he  calls  a 
clan  of  the  Mohawk,  lived  at  Schenec- 
tady, which  was  situated  about  17  m.  w. 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  adds  that  the 
Schaunactadas,  apparently  only  another 
form  of  the  name  Schenectady,  whom  he 
calls  a  clan  of  the  Mohawk,  dwelt  along 
the  Hudson  at  Albany  and  southwardly. 
The  lands  of  Schenectady  wen?  purchased 
from  the  Mohawk  by  Arent  Van  Corlaer 
and  others  in  1062,  and  the  present  city 
founded.  It  suffered  severely  during  the 
later  Indian  wars,  and  in  1090  it  was 
attacked  by  French  and  Indians  and 

many  of  its  inhabitants  were -massacred. 
Ohnowalagantlea  —  Macauley,  Hist.  X.  Y..  It.  295. 
O-no-a-la-gone'-na. —  Morgan,  league  Iroq., 
A,  138,  1901.    BchaunmcUdaa. -Macau ley.  op. 


Schepinaikonck.  A  former  Minisink 
village,  perhaps  in  Orange  co.,  N.  Y. — 
VanderDonek  (1050)  quoted  by  Rutten- 
ber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  90,  1872. 

Schilks  {Steilks,  'sling ' ) .  A  Squawmish 
village  community  on  the  e.  side  of  Howe 
sd.,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A. 
A.  8.,  474,  1900. 

Schiak  (Steink-).  A  Squawmish  village 
community  at  Gibson's  landing,  on  the  w. 
side  of  Howesd.,  Brit.  Col.—  Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Schipstoa.  A  former  village,  probably 
of  the  Delawares,  at  the  head  of  Juniata 
r.,  Pa.— Pouchot  map  (1758)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x,  094,  1858. 

Schira.    The  extinct  Crow  clans  of  Sia 
and  San  Felipe  pueblos,  N.  Mex. 
Schilra-hano.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr..  ix,  350,  Oct. 
1896  (San  Felipe  name).   8hira  haao.—  Ibid.  (Sia 
name;  Ad  no  =  '  people' ). 

Bchiachlachtana  ('deceivers  like  the 
raven,'  the  raven  being  the  primary  in- 
structor of  man).  A  knaiaknotana  clan 
of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska. — Richardson,  Arct. 
Exped.,  i,  407,  1851. 

Schist.  A  term  applied  to  fissile  and 
foliated  rocks  which,  although  often  mas- 
sive in  appearance,  split  readily  in  one 
direction  owing  to  parallel  arrangement 
of  the  constituent  minerals.  They  are 
quite  variable  in  composition  and  are  re- 
ferred to  as  mica,  hornblende,  chlorite, 
or  quartz-schist,  according  to  the  predom- 
inance of  the  particular  mineral.  The 
schists  were  commonly  referred  to  as  slates 
by  early  geologists,  but  the  latter  term  is 
now  confined  especially  to  those  varieties 
that  split  with  considerable  regularity. 
Schists  are  widely  distributed  and  were 
extensively  used  by  the  native  tribes  in 
the  manufacture  of  implements.  A  major- 
ity of  the  grooved  axes  and  many  of  the 
celts,  gouges,  and  other  articles,  includ- 
ing spear  and  arrow  heads  of  e.  United 
States,  are  made  of  this  material.  The 
color  is  usually  gray.  In  texture  the 
schists  are  exceedingly  varied,  but  the 
tribes  made  use  only  of  the  hard  and 
tough  varieties.  (w.  n.  ii.  ) 

BchlosB,  The  local  name  for  a  body  of 
Upper  Lillooet around  Seton  lake,  interior 
of  British  Columbia;  pop.  34  in  1909. 
8chloaa.— Can.  I  nil.  All.  Rep.,  pt.  II,  72,  1902. 
Slosh.  —  II >!<!.,  pt.  I,  277. 

Schodac  Qf'skatak,  'at  the  prairie.' — 
Hewitt).  The  ancient  Mahican  capital, 
situated  on  the  e.  bank  of  Hudson  r.,  on 
the  site  of  Castleton,  Rensselaer  co.,  X.  Y., 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  pali- 
saded village  formerly  existing  on  the 
height.  It  was  occupied  as  late  as  1004. 
The  council  fire  was  afterward  removed 
to  Westenhuck  (see  Rockbridge)  in  the 
Housa tonic  valley.  (j.  m.) 

Pempotawuthut— Hoyt,  Antiq.  Re*..  90.  Is24.  Pein- 

?otowwuthut.  Muhhecanneuw.  —  Holmes  in  Mass. 
lift.  So.-.  Coll..  1st       ix.  100.  1804  (trail*. '  fire- 
placeof theMuhhenkunnuklndianV).  " 
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Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  41, 18T2.  Schotaek.— 
Livingston  (1678)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi8t.,xiii, 
616. 1881,  Schotax.— Doe.  of  1B77  cited  by  Rutten- 
ber. Ind.  Geog.  Names,  59,  1906. 

8choenbrunn  (tier.:  'beautiful  spring'). 
A  Moravian  town,  of  Munsee  Indians, 
situated  about  2  m.  below  the  site  of  New 
Philadelphia,  Ohio.  Zeislierger  went 
from  the  station  (Friedensstadt),  on 
Beaver  r.,  Pa.,  to  Tuscarawas  r.,  where 
the  three  stations  of  Schoenbrunn,  Gna- 
denhuetten,  and  Salem  were  established. 
The  Moravian  Indians  moved  from  the 
Beaver  to  these  villages  in  1773.  The 
first  meetinghouse  and  schoolhuuse  in 
the  present  state  of  Ohio  were  built  at 
this  station,  which  was  also  the  birth- 
place of  the  first  white  child  born  within 
the  state.    The  Indian  village  was  a 

Erosperous  settlement.  The  Revolution 
rought  these  villages  on  the  line  be- 
tween the  British  at  Detroit  and  the 
Americans  at  Ft  Pitt.  In  Aug.  1781 
De  Peyster,  the  commander  at  Detroit, 
becoming  convinced  that  these  In- 
dians were  giving  information  of  the 
British  movement*!,  sent  Capt.  Matthew 
Elliott  with  a  party  of  Wyandot,  Dela- 
u  ares,  and  Shawnee,  and  a  small  band 
of  French-Canadians,  to  remove  these 
Indians  to  Sandusky,  a  task  which  they 
performed  with  great  harshness,  the 
Indians  being  robbed  of  nearly  every- 
thing they  had.  When  the  Moravians 
were  massacred  at  Gnadenhuetten  (q.  v.) 
in  Mar.  1782,  the  village  at  Schoenbrunn 
was  burned  by  the  same  troop  of  Penn- 
sylvanians  under  Col.  Williamson. 
There  was  also  a  small  settlement  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  called  New 
Schoenbrunn,  which  was  established  in 
1779  and  destroyed  in  1782.  Consult 
Loskiel,  Hist.  Missions,  pt.  3,  177-182, 
1794;  Butterfield,  Washington-Irvine 
Corr.,  100-102,  1882;  Archives  Pa.,  ix, 
523-525,  1854.  (o.  p.  d.  ) 

8cho«nbriuin.-Lo*klel.  Hist.  Miss.  United  Breth., 
pt.  8,  75,  1794.  Bohonbrunn.— Howe,  Hist.  Coll. 
Ohio,  II,  691.  1S96.  8ho«nbrun.— Harris.  Tour.  184. 
1.N05,  Weelhick  Thuppek.  —  Connolley,  Hecke 
welder's  Narr.,  233,  1907  (Delaware  translation  of 
German  name). 

Schoharie  ('  the  driftwood ',  or 4  the  float- 
ing driftwood.' — Hewitt).  A  Mohawk 
village  formerly  near  the  present  Scho- 
harie, Schoharie  co.,  N.  Y. 
Fort  Kouari  —  Document  ca.  17'>H  In  N.  V.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist..  X,  676.  1S58  (fort).  Scboariea.— Goldthwait 
(17(56)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  a.,  X.  121, 1K09. 
Bchohare.—  Johnson  ( 1 75«; )  in  N.  Y.  Doc. Col.  Hist., 
VII,  91. 1K56.  Schoharie.— Tr yon  (1774),  ibid.,  VIII, 
451,  1X57.  Sehoherie.— Johnson  (1757).  ibid.,  vil, 
278, 1K56.  Schoherr.—  ZeisberRer  MS.  ( 1750 )  quoted 
by  Couover.  MS.  Kan.  and  Geneva.  Scohare  — 
J<»hnson  (176:5)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VII.  5K2, 
1K56.  Beoharee. — Ft  Johnson  Conference  (1756), 
ibid..  105.  Boohariea.— Johnson  (1717),  ibid.,  vi. 
361.  1*55.  Sko-harMe. — Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  473, 
1851  (correct  form). 

Schoherage.  A  former  Iroquois  village, 
apparently  under  Oneida  jurisdiction,  sit- 
uated, according  to  the  Brion  de  la  Tour 


map,  1781,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  e. 
branch  of  Susquehanna  r.,  below  Tusko- 
kogie.  This  is  probably  an  error  for  Che- 
nango r.  in  New  York. 

Sehohorage.  A  former  Iroquois  village, 
placed  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, a  short  distance  above  Oquaga 
(q.  v.),  in  New  York.— Esnauts  and  Raj>- 
illy  Map,  1777. 

Schonchin.  The  recognized  head-chief 
of  the  Modoc  at  the  time  of  the  Modoc 
war  of  1872-73.  In  1846  the  Modoc 
numbered  000  warriors,  governed  by 
Schonchin,  whose  authority  seems  even 
then  to  have  been  disputed  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  an  hereditary 
chief.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
early  hostilities  between  the  Modoc  and 
the  whites,  and  admitted  that  he  did  all 
in  his  power  to  exterminate  his  enemies. 
Hostilities  were  continued  at  intervals 
until  1864,  when  a  treaty  was  made  with 
the  Modoc  by  the  provisions  of  which 
they  agreed  to  go  on  a  reservation  with 
the  Klamath  Indians.  At  this  council 
the  Modoc  were  represented  by  Schon- 
chin and  his  younger  brother,  known  as 
•  Schonchin  John.  To  the  credit  of  the 
old  chief  it  is  said  that  after  signing  the 
treaty  no  act  of  his  deserved  censure. 
He  went  with  his  people  on  the  land 
allotted  to  them,  ana  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  under  Kintpuash  (q.  v.),  or 
Captain  Jack,  remained  quietly  on  the 
reservation  in  charge  of  his  peaceful 
tribesmen.  His  brother  John,  following 
Captain  Jack,  withdrew  from  the  reser- 
vation and  took  up  hie  abode  on  Lost  r., 
the  former  home  of  the  tribe.  The  old 
chief  made  every  effort  to  induce  Jack  to 
return,  but  the  latter  steadfastly  refused, 
on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  live  in 
peace  with  the  Klamath.  In  order  to 
remove  every  obstacle  to  the  return  of 
the  fugitives,  the  reservation  was  divided 
into  distinct  agencies,  a  district  being  set 
apart  exclusively  for  the  Modoc.  To  this 
new  home  old  Schonchin  was  removed 
with  his  people,  and  a  portion  of  Captain 
Jack's  band  took  up  their  abode  with 
him.  The  rest,  including  Schonchin 
John,  fled  to  the  lava  beds,  and  from  this 
stronghold  waged  a  destructive  war.  It 
is  believed  that  Schonchin  John,  more 
than  any  other  member  of  the  tribe,  was 
influential  in  keeping  up  the  strife.  He 
repeatedly  advised  continuing  the  fight 
when  Jack  would  have  made  peace,  and 
he  is  considered  responsible  for  many  of 
the  inhuman  acts  committed.  In  1873  a 
peace  commission  was  appointed  to  deal 
with  the  Indians,  and  a  meeting  with 
them  was  arranged  for  April  11.  To  this 
meeting  the  Indians  agreed  to  send  a 
number  of  men  equal  to  that  of  the  com- 
mission, and  that  all  should  go  unarmed. 
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The  commission  were  divided  as  to  the 
advisability  of  keeping  the  appointment. 
Commissioners  Dyar  and  Meacham  sus- 
pected treachery  and  were  of  the  opinion 
that  it  was  not  safe,  while  General  Canby 
and  Dr  Thomas,  a  Methodist  minister, 
insisted  that  it  was  plainly  their  duty 
to  go.  The  four  commissioners,  accom- 
panied by  an  interpreter  and  his  Indian 
wife,  proceeded  to  the  place  of  appoint- 
ment, and,  being  met  by  eight  Indians, 
fully  armed,  it  was  evident  that  they 
had*  fallen  into  a  trap.  The  council  was 
opened  with  brief  speeches  by  Thomas 
and  Canby  offering  the  terms  of  peace, 
only  to  be  interrupted  by  Schonchin 
John,  who  angrily  commanded,  "Take 
away  your  soldiers  and  give  us  Hot  Creek 
for  a  home!"  Before  the  commissioners 
could  reply,  at  a  signal  from  Jack  the 
Indians  fell  upon  the  white  men.  Canby 
and  Thomas  were  shot  to  death,  Dvar 
fled  and  escaped,  and  Meacham  was  shot 
five  times  by  Schonchin  John,  but  finally 
recovered.  As  a  result  of  this  massacre 
military  operations  were  resumed  with 
great  activity,  and  after  a  few  severe 
engagements  .lark  was  dislodged  from 
the  lava  beds  and  with  his  party  sur- 
rendered on  June  1 .  Gen.  Davis  decided 
to  hang  the  leaders  forthwith,  Schonchin 
John  among  the  number.  While  the 
scaffolds  were  being  prepared  word  was 
received  from  Washington  that  the  con- 
demned men  must  l>e  tried  by  a  military 
commission.  The  prisoners  were  found 
guilty  of  murder  and  assault  to  kill, 
in  violation  of  the  rules  of  war,  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged,  but  sentences 
of  two  of  them  were  commuted  to 
imprisonment  for  life.  Schonchin  John 
was  one  of  those  who  were  hanged.  The 
execution  took  place  at  Ft  Klamath, 
Oct.  3, 1873.  In  a  speech  made  bv  Schon- 
chin immediately  liefore  his  death  he 
declared  that  his  execution  would  be 
a  great  injustice,  that  his  "heart  was 
good,"  and  that  he  had  not  committed 
murder.  He  asked  that  his  children 
should  be  sent  to  his  brother  Schonchin, 
who  was  still  at  Yainax  on  the  reserva- 
tion, and  who  would  "bring  them  up  to 
be  good."  Bancroft  says  that  Schonchin 
John  was  striking  in  appearance,  with  a 
sensitive  face,  showing  in  its  changing 
expression  that  he  noted  and  felt  all  that 
was  passing  about  him.  Had  he  not  been 
deeply  wrinkled,  though  not  more  than 
45  years  of  age,  his  countenance  would 
have  been  rather  pleasing.      f  f.  s.  n.  ) 

Schoneschioronon  ( 4  beautiful  -  hillside 
people.' — Hewitt).  A  clan  of  the  Iroquois, 
q.  v. — French  writer  (1 606)  in  X.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  ix,  47,  1855. 

Bchoomadita.  An  unidentified  tribe  of 
Vancouver  id.,  probahlv  Nootka. 

Bchoomadita.—  Jewitt.  Nurr.'. H6, 1849.  Shoomads.— 
Armstrong,  Oregon,  186,  1857. 


Schoyerre.  A  former  Seneca  settlement 
on  the  w.  side  of  Seneca  lake,  probably  in 
Ontario  or  Yates  co.,  N.  Y.  It  contained 
18  houses  when  destroyed  by  Gen.  Sul- 
livan in  1779.— Grant  (1779)  quoted  by 
Conover,  Kan.  and  Geneva  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 

Bchuelstish.  A  former  Salish  division 
on  Columbia  r.,  Wash.  According  to 
Stevens  it  formed  one  of  the  8  Spokan 
bands  in  1853. 

8che«-et-Bt-iah.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  429, 
1851.  8chu-«l-rti*h.— Gibba  In  I'm.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I, 
414,  1855. 

Schurye.  A  Cowichan  village  on  lower 
Fraser  r.,  just  above  Sumass  lake,  Brit. 
Col.  Pop.  27  in  1894,  the  last  time  it  was 
enumerated  separately. 
Bchuary.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1894,  276.  1895. 
Sohurye.—  Ibid..  1880. 816.  1881.  8chuy«.— Brit.  Col. 
map.  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872. 

Scitadin.  A  village  on  the  St  Lawrence, 
in  1535,  below  the  site  of  Quebec.— Car- 
tier,  Bref  Beat,  32,  1868. 

Sconasii.  A  former  village  with  a  mixed 
population  under  Iroquois  jurisdiction, 
situated  in  1746,  according  \o  D'An- 
ville's  map  of  that  date,  on  the  w.  side  of 
Susquehanna r., below  the  w.  branchof  the 
Susquehanna,  probahlv  in  Union  co.,  Pa, 
8ionaaai.— Nouvelle  Carte  Partieuliere  de  TAmer- 
lqiu\  n.  d. 

Scorse  Ranch  mini.  A  group  of  pueblo 
ruins  on  the  s.  side  of  Leroux  wash,  in 
the  broken  country  along  the  n.  flank  of 
the  Holbrook  mesa,  16  to  20  m.  H.  e.  of 
Holbrook,  Ariz.  The  pottery,  of  which 
there  are  175  pieces  in  the  National  Mu- 
seum, is  chiefly  of  coarse  gray  and  undeco- 
ratcd  brown  ware,  vases  with  handles 
l)eing  largely  represented,  and  resembles 
theancicnt£ufii  earthen  ware  more  closely 
than  it  does  anv  other  tvpe. — Hough  in 
Rep.  Nat.  M us.  "1901,  307,  1903. 

Scotch.    See  EngHth  influence. 

Scontash's  Town.  A  former  Mingo  or 
Shawnee  village,  named  after  a  chief,  near 
I^ewistown,  Ix>gan  co.,  Ohio,  on  a  tract 
ceded  by  treaty  of  July  20,  1831,  when 
the  occupants  removed  to  Indian  Ter. 

Seoutaah*  town.  —  MHuniti-  treaty.  Sept.  29.  1817.  In 
C.  8.  Ind.  Treat..  Kapplcr  ed.,  II.  105.  1903. 

Scowliti.  A  Cowichan  tril>e  living  at 
a  town  of  the  same  name  at  the  mouth  of 
Harrison  r.,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  52  in  1904, 
42  in  1909. 

Harrison  Mouth.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1891,  248. 

Bcowlit*.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  160,  1901. 
8k  aa'elitak.— n<>a«  in  Rep.  64th  Meeting  Rrit. 
A.  A.  S..  4M.  1891.  Bkowliti.— Brit.  Col.  map.  Ind. 
Aff..  Victoria.  1*72. 

Scrapers.  Implements  of  the  scraper 
class  are  indispensable  adjuncts  of  the 
arts  of  lifeaniongprimitivepeoples.  They 
take  varied  forms,  serve  many  important 
purposes,  and  are  made  of  everv available 
material — animal,  vegetal,  and  mineral. 
It  is  observ  ed  that  although  the  shapes 
are  often  highly  specialized,  these  imple- 
ments have  never  risen  above  the  homely 
realm  of  the  simply  useful  arts  as  have 
some  of  the  implements  associated  with 
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war  and  the  chase.  In  their  use  they 
have  much  in  common  w  ith  the  knife, 
the  gouge,  and  the  adz,  as  well  as  with 
the  abrading  implements  proper,  by  the 
aid  of  which  objects  of  many  Kinds  were 
given  their  final  sha]>e  and  finish.  Any 
sharp-edged  stone  or 
fragment  of  bone,  shell, 
or  hard  wood  could  be 
employed  in  sharj>ening 
or  treating  materials  less 
refractory  than  them- 
selves. Stone  was  of 
most  general  applica- 
tion, and  fragments  and 
flakes  of  suitable  shape  were  selected  and 
used  or  were  modified  by  chipping  to 
increase  their  effectiveness.  The  most 
common  form  was  made  from  a  substan- 
tial flake,  straight  or  slightly  concave  on 
one  side  and  convex  on  the  other,  by 
removing  a  few 
chips  around  the 
broad  encion  the 
convex  side,  thus 
giving  a  keen, 
curved  scraping 
edfje.  Another  V 
variety  is  shaped  \3mJ 
like  a  short-  q0«,thti  w*n«,  di»t. col.iw 
bladed  Hpear- 

head,  with  stem  or  notches  for  hafting, 
the  edge,  generally  rounded  in  outline, 
being  either  beveled  or  sharpened  equally 
from  both  sides.  In  many  cases  broken 
spearpoints  and  knives  were  sharpened 

across  the  bro- 
ken end  by  the 
removal  of  a 
few  flakes,  giv- 
ing the  neces- 
sary scraping 
edge.  These 
im  plements 
H,«-*"M"«'  were  hafted  by 
inserting  the 
stem  in  the  end  of  a  piece  of  wood  or 
bone,  and  fixing  it  with  some  kind  of 
cement,  or  by  attaching  it  with  cords  or 
thongs  to  the  proj>erly  notched  end  of  the 
handle.    With  some  of  the  tribes,  espe- 


ESKIMO  SCRAPER;  LENOTH,  ft  IN.  (MURDOCH) 

cially  the  Eskimo,  the  handle  was  elabo- 
rated in  various  artistic  ways  to  fit  the 
hand  and  to  accommodate  the  thumb  and 
fingers;  and  on  the  plains  the  years  of 
children  were  recorded  by  means  of  tally 
marks  on  the  handle.   Scrapers  shaped 


in  part  or  in  whole  by  pecking  and  grind- 
ing are  common.  Many  of  these  take  the 
celt  or  adz  form,  being  beveled  after  the 
manner  of  the  latter,  with  which  imple- 
ment, in  both  form  and 
use,  they  impercepti- 
bly blend.  Among  the 
uses  of  the  scra|>er  that 
of  dressing  hides  prob- 
ably took  first  place 
(*w.S'kin-<lrefuting).  But 
its  services  in  shaping 
many  varieties  of  ar- 
ticles of  wood,  bone, 
horn,  antler,  shell, and 
soft  stone  were  varied 
and  important. 

Scrapers  are  describ- 
ed, among  others,  bv 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A. 
K^lSSSiFowkeinbith 
Ren.  B.  A.  E.,  1890; 
Holmes  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1897;  Jones, 
Antiq.  So.  Indf».,  1873; 
Moorohead,  Prehist. 
Impls.,  1900;  Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1892;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1899;  Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1886, 
1889;  Rau  in  Smithson.  Conk,  xxn,  1876; 
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ThniPton,  Antiq.  Tenn.,  1897;  Turner  in 
11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1894.    (w.  n.  n.) 

Bcruniyatha.    Bee  Half  King. 

Sculpture  and  Carving.  The  sculptural 
arts  in  their  widest  significance  may  be 
regarded  as  including  the  whole  range 
of  the  nonplastic  shaping  arts,  their  proc- 
esses and  products;  but  as  here  con- 
sidered they  relate  more  especially  to  the 
higher  phases  of  the  native  work,  those 
which  rise  above  the  mere  utilitarian 
level  into  the  realm  of  esthetic  expres- 
sion, thus  serving  to  illustrate  the  evo- 
lution of  sculpture  the  fine  art.  The 
shaping  arts  in  nonplastic  materials,  in 
their  ethnological  and  technical  bear- 
ings, are  treated  under  appropriate  heads 
(see,  Bone-work,  Shell-icork,  Stonc-trorky 
]Voo<t-wurk).    The  native  tribes  n.  of 
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Mexico  had  made  very  decided  progress  in 
the  sculptural  arts  before  the  arrival  of 
the  whites,  and  in  more  recent  times  the 
tribes  of  British  Columbia  and  Alaska 
have  produced  carvings  of  very  consider- 
able merit.  The  acquisition  of  imple- 
ments of  steel  has  no  doubt  contributed 
to  the  success  of  this  work.  The  carv- 
ings of  the  Haida,  Tlingit,  Kwakiutl, 


HAIDA     |L«T  I  PIPt. 


t  hi    scan   mothcr,  m 

BlACK  SlATC;'  Haioa. 
<mwj>c«J  (1-4) 


and  other  tribes,  in  wood,  bone,  ivory, 
and  slate  are  remarkable  for  their  artistic 

Sualities  and  perfection  of  execution, 
isplaying  more  than  a  mere  suggestion 
of  the  masterly  qualities  of  the  prehistoric 
work  of  the  tribes  of  Mexico  and  Cent  ral 
America  (Niblack,  Boas).  A  carving  in 
black  slate  by  a  member  of  the  liaida 
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tribe,  representing  the  "bear  mother" 
(Swan),  is  not  surpassed  in  spirit  and 
expression  by  any  known  work  n.  of 
Mexico.  However,  like  the  totem-pole 
models,  masks,  rattles,  dishes,  boxes,  and 
tobacco  pipes  which  excite  our  admira- 
tion, it  was  executed  with  steel  tools  and 
at  a  time  when  the  influence  of  the  art  of 
the  white  man  had  no  doubt  come  to  be 


somewhat  decidedly  felt.  The  Eskimo 
have  exercised  their  very  pronounced 
genius  for  realistic  carving  in  ivory  and 
Bone,  and  to  some  extent  in  stone  and 
wood.  Their  representations  of  animal 
forms  in  the  round  are  often  admirable, 
although  usually  applied  to  objects  that 
serve  some  practical  purpose  (Turner, 
Boas,  Nelson,  Murdoch,  Hoffman).  The 
Pueblo  tribes  are  not  especially  aecoin- 
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plished  in  sculpture,  notwithstanding  the 
facte  that  they  stand  alone  a*  builders  in 
stone  and  have  exceptional  skill  and  taste 
in  modeling  in  clay.  Their  small  animal 
fetishes  in  several  varieties  of  stone  are 
interesting,  but  very  elementary  as  works 
of  art,  and  the  human  figure,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  wooden  katcinas  of  the 
Hopi,  is  treated  in  an  extremelv  primi- 
tive manner.  The  ancient  Pueblos  were 
hardly  more  skill- 
f  u  1  in  these 
branches  (dish- 
ing, Stevenson, 
Fewkes).  The  pre- 
historic sculpture 
of  the  Pacific  states 
had  barely  ad- 
vanced l»eyond  the 
elaboration  of  uten- 
sils, although  these 
were  often  well  ex- 
ecuted. Wort  hy  of 
especial  attention, 
however,  are  cer- 
tain ape- like  heads 
found  in  Oregon 
and  Washington, 
believed  by  some  to 
represent  the  seal 
or  sealion  rather 
than  any  exotic  form  ( Terry) .  Carvings  in 
wood,  stone,  bone,  horn,  and  shell,  among 
the  historic  natives  of  e.  United  States,  are 
deserving  of  slight  notice  except  in  so  far 
as  they  illustrate  the  very  beginnings  of 
sculptural  effort.  The  mound-building 
tribes  of  precolumbian  times  made  Bome- 
what  ambitious  attempts  at  the  portrayal 
of  the  human  form  in  the  round,  and  ex- 
pended much  time  in  the  shaping  of 
tobacco  pipes  in  many  varieties  of  hard 
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stone.  In  these  the  forms  of  various 
quadrupeds,  reptiles,  and  birds  were 
executed  in  such  close  approximation  to 
nature  that  in  some  cases  the  species  can 
be  recognized  with  reasonable  certainty 
( Henshaw).  In  no  section,  so  far  as  can 
be  determined,  was  portraiture  of  the 
human  fart*  very  successfully  attempted, 
and  the  idea  of  statuary  for  statuary's 
sake  had  probably  not  been  conceived. 
The  life  forms  shaped  were  generally  the 
embodiment  of  mythic  personages  or 
beings  of  importance  in  the  mythology  of 

the  people.  They 
are  forcefully,  but 
formally  or  conven- 
tionally, presented. 
It  is  believed  that 
the  native  artist 
drew,  modeled,  or 
carved  not  with  the 
subject  before  him, 
but  relying  upon 
the  traditional  con- 
ception of  the  par- 
ticular subject,  the  mythological  charac- 
ters being  of  greater  importance  to  him 
than  the  literal  or  specific  rendering  of 
any  original.  The  shortcomings  of  these 
sculptures  as  works  of  representative  art 
were  thus  not  due  to  lack  of  capacity  to 
imitate  nature  correctly,  but  resulted 
rather  from  the  fact  that  exact  imitation 
of  nature  was  not  essential  to  the  native 
conception  of  the  requirements  of  the  art 
(Squierand  Davis,  Schoolcraft,  Henshaw, 
Thomas ) .  The  carvings  in  bone  and  shell 
of  these  tribes  present  few  art  features 
of  particular  inter- 
est, excepting  in 
the  designs  which 
were  engraved 
on  gorgets  and 
other  forms  of  per- 
sonal ornaments. 

Technologically 
considered,  sculp- 
ture includes  all 
representative 
work  in  the  round 
atid  in  relief  of  all 
degrees,  the  lower 
forms  connecting 
with  the  bolder 
phases  of  the  engraver's  art  (see  Engrav- 
ing). In  the  period  l>efore  the  arrival  of 
the  whites  the  shaping  processes  em- 
ployed implements  of  stone  chiefly,  but 
copper  ana  bone  were  employed  to  some 
extent.  These  tools,  how  ever,  were  more 
efficient  than  those  unacquainted  with 
their  operation  would  at  first  imagine. 
The  brittle  materials  were  shaped  by 
fracturing  with  stone  hammers  and  by 
pressure  with  implements  of  boneor  horn. 
Hard  and  tough  stones  were  reduced  by 
pecking  with  stone  hammers  and  by  saw- 
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ing  and  drilling  with  wood  ami  bone  or 
copper  tools,  aided  by  fine  sand,  but  soft 
stones,  such  as  steatite,  were  cut  with 
stone  saws,  chisels,  and  knives.  The 
forms  were  elaborated  and  specialized  by 
grinding  and  finished  bv  rubbing.  (See 
Art.) 

Native  sculpture  is  referred  to  and 
somewhat  fully  illustrated  in  numerous 
works:  Ann.  Arclueol.  Kep.  Ontario, 
1888-1900;  Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  ix,  1897;  xv,  pt.  1,  1901;.  Gushing 
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in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xxxv,  1897, 
Dellenbaugh,  North  Americans  of  Yester- 
day, 1901;  Fowke,  Arclueol.  Hist.  Ohio, 
1902;  Henshaw,  Holmes,  Thomas,  Fowke, 
Cushing,  Stevenson,  Fewkes,  Boas,  Tur- 
ner, Nelson,  Murdoch,  Hall,  in  Rep.  B. 
A.  E. ;  Jones,  Antiq.  So.  Inds.,  1873; 
McGuire  in  Am.  Anthr.,  Oct.  1894, 
Moore,  in  Jour.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.  Phila. , 
Moorehead,  Prehist.  Impls.,  1900;  Rau 
in  Smithson.  Cont.  Knowl.,  xxii,  1876; 
Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  1851-57; 
Smith  in  Bull.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist, 
xx,  1904;  Squier 
and  Davis,  Ancient 
Monuments,  1848; 
Swan  in  Smithson. 
Cont.  Knowl.,  xxi, 
1874;  Terry,  Sculp- 
tured Anthropoid 
Ane  Heads,  1891; 
Tnruston,  Antiq.  of 
Tenn.,  1897;  Boas,  Wilson,  Hoffman, 
Hough,  Niblack,  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus.  and 
Smithson.  Inst.  (w.  H.  n. ) 

Scup.    See  Scuppaug. 

Scuppaug.  A  name  current  in  parts  of 
New  England,  Rhode  Island  in  particular, 
for  the  porgy  (Pagrus  argyrops),  a  fish  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  waters,  known  also  as 
scup,  a  reduction  of  scuppaug,  which  is 
itself  a  reduction  of  mi*hatj>-pau.og  (plu- 
ral of  misheup,  q.  v.),  called  breame  in 
the  Narragansct  vocabulary  of  Roger 
Williams  (1643).  The  word  scuppaug 
appears  also  as  skippaug.        (a.  f.  c.  ) 
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Scnppornong.  The  name  of  a  small  and 
unimportant  river  in  Tyrrell  co.,  N.  0L, 
raised  from  obscurity  through  the  appli- 
cation of  it  -  name  to  a  whitish  grape  (a 
variety  of  Vitis  rotund  if olia,  Michx.,  the 
muscadine  grape;  the  messamin  of  Capt. 
John  Smith),  discovered  near  Columbia 
(the  county  seat),  on  its  e.  shore,  in 
the  18th  century,  by  two  men  named  Al- 
exander. This"  variety,  which  subse- 
quently became  somewhat  famous  as  a 
table  and  wine  grape,  was  (ailed  at  first 
the  "white grape"  by  ita discoverers,  who 
afterward  changed  the  name,  owing  to 
its  indefiniteness,  to  that  of  the  river  on 
which  it  was  found.  The  name  of  the 
river  (which  is  also  that  of  the  lake  in 
which  it  has  its  source)  was  originally 
the  In  iian  designation  of  the  swampy 
land  along  itH  borders,  viz,  ixtk&p'onony, 
'at  (or  in)  the  place  (or  country)  of  the 
twjhipo,'  the  Southern  Algonquian  name 
of  the  Magnolia  glauca,  a  small  tree  grow- 
ing in  swamps  (or  "bays,"  as  magnolia 
swamps  are  called  in  North  Carolina) 
from  New  Jersey  to  Florida,  and  popu- 
larly known  as  sweet  bay,  swamp  bay, 
swamp  sassafras,  bay  laurel,  etc.  This 
species  of  magnolia  is  the  tree  that  Capt. 
Arthur  Barlow  in  his  account  of  Woko- 
kon  id.  (1584)  refers  to  as  "the  tree  that 
beareth  the  rine  [rind]  of  blacke  sina- 
mon,"  and  compares  to  another  magnolia 
now  known  as  Drimy*  Winteri;  ana  that 
Thomas  Hariot,  in  his  Brief  and  True 
Report  ( 1588) ,  mentions  under  the  Indian 
name  of  a*coix),  and  likens  to  the  "cas- 
sia lignea"  (Canella  alba)  of  the  West 
Indies.  (w.  h.  a.) 

Scuteeg.    See  Sf/tieteague. 

Scyo.  Mentioned  by  Laet  (Heylyn, 
Cosmog.,  969,  1703)  as  one  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Quivira  (q.  v.);  apparently  im- 
aginary. 

Se.   The  Bluebird  clan  of  the  Tewa 
pueblo  of  San  Ildefonso,  N.  Mex. 
Se-tdo*.— HixiKe   in  Am.  Anthr.,  IX,  849,  1896 
(M6a~'  people'). 

Seakop.  A  Salish  village  or  band  under 
Fraser  superintendencv,  Brit.  Col. — Can. 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  78,  1878. 

Searaa.  A  former  village,  whose  in- 
habitants were  probably  Sal i nan,  con- 
nected with  San  Antonio  mission,  Mon- 
terey co.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  27,  1860. 

Seamysty.  According  to  Gairdner 
(Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond",  xi,  255,  1841)  a 
Chinookan  tribe  living  at  the  mouth  of 
Cowlitz  r.,  Oreg.,  before  1835.  It  was 
undoubtedlv  a  band  or  division  of  the 
Skillootand  closely  related  to  the  Cooniac 
band.  (l.  f.) 

ietix-.-Boas,  infn,  1905.  ixta'mectix-.- 
Kathlflmct  Text*,  6,  1901.  HoowooUoo.— 
inf  n.  1906. 

Seantre.    A  band,  belonging  probably 


to  the  Moquelumnan  stock,  formerly  liv- 
ing on  Merced  r.,  central  Cal.— Wessells 
(1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong., 
3d  sese.,  30,  1857. 

Seasons.    See  Calendar. 

Seats.    See  Furniture. 

Seattle  (properly  Seathl).  A  chief  of 
the  Dwamish  and  allied  tribes  of  Puget 
sd.,  Wash.;  born  perhaps  about  1790, 
died  on  Port  Madison  res.,  in  the  same 
neigh borhood,  June  7,  1866.  He  was 
the  first  signer  of  the  Port  Elliott  treaty 
of  1855,  by  which  the  Puget  Btl.  tribes 
submitted  to  agency  restrictions.  In  the 
general  outbreak  of  1855-58  he  main- 
tained a  friendly  attitude.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  French  missionaries  he 
became  a  Catholic  and  inaugurated 
regular  morning  and  evening  prayers  in 
his  tribe,  which  were  continued  by  his 
people  after  his  death.  In  appearance 
he  is  described  as  diguifiedand  venerable, 
with  a  bearing  reminding  one  somewhat 
of  Senator  Benton.  The  town  of  Seattle 
was  named  from  him,  and  in  accordance 
with  local  Indian  belief  that  the  mention 
of  a  dead  man's  name  disturbs  the  rest  of 
the  spirit,  the  old  man  w  as  accustomed  to 
levy  a  small  tribute  on  the  citizens  as 
compensation  in  advance.  A  monument 
was  erected  over  his  grave  by  the  people 
of  Seattle  in  1890.  See  Bancroft,  Hist. 
Wash.,  Idaho  and  Mont.,  1890;  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1904,  357,  1905.  (j.  M.) 

Seawan,  Beawant.    See  Seiran. 

Sebaix  ( 'at  the  water-passage.' — Gat- 
schet).  A  Passamaquoddy  village  at 
Pleasant  Point  on  Passamaquoddy  bay, 
near  Perry,  Washington  co.,  Me.  It  was 
settled  by  the  Indians  who  came  across 
Passamaquoddy  bay  from  Gunasquanie- 
kook. 

Pleasant  Point.—  Vetromile,  Abnakis  19,  1866. 
Point  Pleasant.—  Shea,  ("nth.  Miss.,  158,  1855. 
Seboiak. — Kellofn?  in  Maw.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll..  3d  s.. 
Ill,  181,  1833.  Siba-ifewi.— <Jat»chet,  Penobscot 
MS..  B.  A.  K.,  18*7  (Penobscot  name).  Sybaik. — 
Vetromile,  Abnakis,  66,  1866.   8ybayks. — K Wider 

Tchiba ' 


In  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  232, 1859. 
Romague,  Iud.  Prayer  Book,  Utle,  1804. 

Secacawoni.    A  tribe  or  village  of  the 

Powhatan  confederacy  on  the  s.  bank  of 

the  Potomac  in  Northumberland  co.,  Va. 

In  1608  the  inhabitants  numbered  about 

120.    The  village  was  situated  at  the 

mouth  of  Coan  r. 


Md  .  i.  118,  1837. 
Ith  (1621*..  Va..  I,  177.  re- 
print of  1819.  Cekacawone.-Smith.  ibid.,  n,  78. 
Cekakawwoa.-Strachey(lfil2).Va.,38,lH4y.  Chioo- 
coan.— Bozman.  Md.,  U,  308,  1837  .  8akacawone.— 
Ibid.,  I,  138.  1837.  8e-oaoaoo-nie«.-Maeauley, 
N.  Y..  II.  166, 1829.  Secacaoniea.  — Jefferson.  Notes, 
128,  table,  1*02.  Secakooniea.-Bondinot.  Star  in 
the  We*t.  128,  1816.  8ekacawone.-Sii.ith,  Va.. 
I,  118.  repr.  1819.  Sekacowones.  —  Uet.  Nouv. 
Monde,  85,  HV10. 

8ecatoag  ( 'burned  land.'— Gerard).  A 
tribe  or  band  on  the  s.  coast  of  Long  Id., 
N.  Y.,  in  Suffolk  co.,  occupying  the  die- 
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IB. 


trict  between  Oyster  Bay  and  Patchogue. 
Their  principal  village  was  near  Islip. 
They  were  nearly  extinct  when  the  island 
was  first  settled  bv  whites. 

Beacotauk.— Doe.  of  1677  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
xiv.  728,  18h3.  BeakeUalka.—  Doc.  of  1677,  Ibid., 
733.  Secatague.— Wood  quoted  by  Macauley, 
N.  Y.,  ii.  258,  1K29.  Becatau* .— Ibid.  8ec*tofue.— 
Thompson.  Long  Id..  6*.  lt<S9.  Secatoket.— Ibid.,  I, 


442, 1*43.  8«oatoag.— Treaty  of  1656  quoted  by  Rut- 
tcnber,  Tribe*  Hudson  R..  125, 1872.  SecouUgh.— 
Doc.  of  1657  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  II.  5, 1858.  8e- 
quatake.— Thompson,  Long  Id.,  1. 448. 1843.  Sequa- 
togue.— Deed  of  1696  quoted  by  Thompson,  ibid., 
446.  Bequetauke.-Doc.  of  1676  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist  .  xiv.  711.  1883.  Bi-«a-tu«.-Macauley.  N. 
Y..  II,  164.  1829.  8kkeUuyhaclty.^l>.H-  of  1645 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hint..  XIV.  60.  1H83.  Bicketa- 
wach.-Doc.  of  lti.V>.  ibid..  369.  SickeUwagh.- 
Ibid.  Bicketeu whacky. -Dee<l  of  1639,  ibid.,  15. 
8icket«wackey.-Van  der  Donck  (1656)  quoted  by 
Ruttenber.  Ind.  Geog.  Names..  82.  1906.  Biketeu- 
hacky.-Doc.  of  1644  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  XIV. 
56,  1883. 

Secawgo.  A  tribe  or  band  which  in  1807 
attended  a  conference  at  Greenville,  Ohio; 
perhaps  the  Potawatotni  living  near  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Lecawgo©*.— Blue  Jacket  (1807)  quoted  by  Briec, 
Ft  Wayne.  173.  1868  (misprint).  8ecawgo««.— 

Blue  Jacket  (1807)  quoted  by  Drake.  Tocumseh, 
94.  1852. 

Seccasaw.  A  Massachuset  village  in 
1*>14  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  in  the 
n.  part  of  Plvmouth  co. 
Secaaaaw.-SmUh  (1629).  Va.,  n,  183,  repr.  1819. 
Seccasaw. -Smith  (1616>  in  Ma**.  Hint.  8oc.  Coll.. 
3*1  s.,  VI.  108,  1837. 

Seccherpoga  (probably  intended  for  Lut- 
chapoga).  Mentioned  by  Webb  (H.  R. 
Doc.  80,  27th  Cong.,  3d  47,  18*3)  as 
a  band  of  Indians  living  in  Florida;  they 
doubtless  formed  part  of  the  Seminole 
tribe. 

Sccharlecha  (SidsMlidaha,  'under  a 
blackjack  [liuercu*  Caietbiei]  tree.' — Gat- 
schet).  A  former  Lower  Creek  settlement 
where  a  council  of  the  Lower  Creeks  was 
held  in  Nov.  1832;  nut  otherwise  known. 
Secharlecha. -Scale  in  H.  R.  Doc.  452.  26th  Cong., 

2d  ee**.,  50,  1838.    See-char-litoh-ar  Schoolcraft, 

Ind.  Tribes,  IV.579, 1854. 

8echi.  A  Kawia  village  in  Cahuilla 
valley,  s.  Cal.  Agua  Caliente,  one  name 
for  this  place,  has  been  extended  to  des- 
ignate a  reservation,  Agua  Caliente  No.  2, 
which  comprises  3,844  acres  of  patented 
desert  land,  on  which  there  were  31  In- 
dians in  11*03  under  the  San  Jacinto 
agency,  and  43  in  1909  under  the  Malki 
school  superintendency. 
Agua  Caliente. — Barrows,  Ethno-Bot.  Coahuilla, 
33.  1900.  Palm  8pringa  —  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1902,  175, 
1903.  Be-ohi. — Burroww,  oj>.  cit.  Techihet. — Schu- 
macherin  PeHbody  Mm*.  Ren..  XII, 521, 1880  (prob- 
ably tin-  correct  identification,  the  author  being 
evidently  wroiiK  in  placing  the  people  he  refere 
to,  in  Lon  Angeles*  co.,  where  there  are  no  Kawia). 

8echukhtun  (St-tcuq'46n),  A  former 
village  of  the  Chastacosta  on  Rogue  r., 
Oreg.— Dorse v  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m, 
234,  1880. 

Secmoco  (Sek-mo-ko').  A  tribe  repre- 
sented nt  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission, 
Texas,  between  1730  and  1741.  The  par- 
ents of  an  adult  gentile  woman  baptized 


there  in  1730  were  a  Secmoco  and  a  Pa- 
panac  (Valero  Bautismos,  1730, 1737, 1741, 
MS.).    Cf.  ijiniai.  (h.  e.  b.) 

Bencase. — Valero  BauUsmos,  op.  ciL,  1737  (iden- 
tical?)  8epunc6.— Ibid..  1730. 

Secobec.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan  con- 
federacy in  1608,  on  the  s.  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock,  in  Caroline  co.,  Va. 
Secobeck  —Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Seconchqut.  A  village  on  Marthas  Vine- 
yard, off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  in 
1698.— Doc.  of  1698  in  Mass,  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  1st  s.,  x,  131-132,  1809. 

Secotan  (apparently  a  substantive  mean- 
ing 'burned  place,'  from  a  verb  signifying 
'it  burns';  cf.  Secatoag.— Gerard).  An 
Algonquian  tril>e  occupying  in  1584  the 
peninsula  l>etween  All>emarle  sd.  and 
lower  Pamlico  r. ,  with  theadiacent  islands, 
the  territory  now  embraced  in  Washing- 
ton, Tyrrell,  Dare,  Beaufort,  and  Hyde 
cos.,  N.  C.  In  later  times  the  same  terri- 
tory was  occupied  by  the  Machapunga, 
Pamlico,  and  Hatteras,  who  may  have 
l>een  the  descendants  of  the  Secotan. 
From  the  statements  of  White,  who  ac- 
companied the  early  Raleigh  expedi- 
tions, these  Indians'  were  of  medium 
stature;  they  dressed  in  loose  mantles  of 
deerskin,  and  wore  summer  aprons  of 
the  same  al>out  the  loins,  in  front  only  on 
the  men,  but  before  and  behind  on  the 
women.  The  men  cut  their  hair  close 
on  the  sides  of  the  head,  leaving  a  crest 
from  the  forehead  back  to  the  neck; 
that  of  the  women,  being  comparatively 
short,  thin,  and  soft,  was  clipped  in  front 
The  arms,  legs,  and  cheeks  oi  the  women 
and  parts  of  the  body  of  the  men  were 
tattooed  to  a  limited  extent.  The  Seco- 
tan t)elieved  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  in  numerous  deities  called 
"Mantoae  [i.e.  man'toak;  pi.  of  manilo, 
the  first  mention  of  the  word  in  English], 
but  of  different  sortes  and  degrees;  one 
onely  chiefe  and  great  God,  which  hath 
bene  from  all  eternitie."  Their  towns 
are  described  as  small,  and  near  the  sea- 
coast  but  few;  some  containing  10  or  12 
houses,  some  20,  the  greatest  seen  hav- 
ing but  30.  Some  oi  these  were  in- 
closed "/  with  barks  of  trees  made  fast 
to  stakes,  or  els  with  poles  onely  fixed 
upright  and  close  one  by  another."  Their 
houses  were  oblong  and  consisted  of  a 
framework  of  poles  set  in  the  ground 
and  lashed  with  cross-pieces;  the  roof 
was  rounded,  covered  with  bark  or  rush 
mats.  The  Secotan  people  were  compara- 
tively well  advanced  in  agriculture,  cul- 
tivating not  only  maize,  of  which  they 
had  three  varieties,  but  two  leguminous 
plants  which  the  English  called  peas  and 
beans,  and  melons,  pumpkins,  gourds, 
etc.  They  drew  a  large  part  of  their 
subsistence  from  the  waters,  being  expert 
fishermen,  spearing  fish,  and  also  cap- 
turing them  in  "a  kind  of  wear  made  of 
reedes,  which  in  that  country  are  very 
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strong."  For  synonyms,  see  the  village, 
following.  (j.  m  ) 

Sccotan.  The  chief  Secotan  village  in 
the  16th  century,  situated  on  the  n.  bank 
of  Pamlico  r.  in  the  present  Beaufort  co., 
N.  C.  For  an  illustration  from  White's 
drawing,  see  llabitatiim*. 
Aa*amaaomo«.-Kaleigh  (1589)  quoted  by  Martin, 
N.  C.,  i.  83.  1829  (perhaps  a  corruption  of  I>asa- 
moiiijuepeuc).  8eoota.— De  Bry,  map  (ra.  i:*5) 
In  Hawks.  N.  C.  I.  18.r)9.  SecoUn.— Marlowe 
(1.V4).  ibid..  87.  Sequotan.— Ibid. .86.  8ioopaa.— 
Schoolcraft.  In<l.  Tribes,  vi.  92,  1KT.7  (misprint). 
Wangad»c«a. -Martin.  N.  C.  I.  33,  1W9.  Win»a- 
docea.— Martin.  N.  ('..  1, 10. 1R29.  Wingandacoa.— 
Barlowe  (16K4I  quoted  by  Hawks.  N.  €..  I,  78. 
1*59  (said  by  Raleigh  to  mean  "you  wear  good 
clothes."  the  reply  of  the  natives  to  questions 
of  the  English  and  mistaken  by  them  for  the 
name  of  the  country).  Wingandagoa  — Struehey 
IWl'J).  Vh  .  143.  l.Hiy.  Winginaa».-Kannesquc  in 
Marshall.  Ky.,  introd..  I.  36,  1824.  Winginaa.- 
Ibld.,27. 

Sccowocomoco.  A  former  Algonquian 
tribe  or  subtribe  of  Maryland,  living  on 
Wicomico  r.  in  St  Mary  and  Charles  cos. 
In  1608  their  village  was  on  the  e.  bank  of 
Wicomico  r.  at  its  junction  with  the  Poto- 
mac in  St  Mary  co.,  and  was  estimated  to 
contain  50  warriors.  They  are  distinct 
from  the  Wicomoco.  They  are  the  tribe 
among  whom  the  first  Maryland  colonists 
landed  and  made  their  primary  settle- 
ment. At  that  time  (1634)  they  had 
their  village  on  St  Man  s  r.,  but  soon  af- 
terward al>andoned  it,  nominally  for  the 
benefit  of  the  English,  but  more  likely  on 
account  of  the  frequent  inroads  of  the 
Conestoga.  It  is  probable  that  this  and 
other  small  tribes  in  this  section  of  Mary- 
land formed  parts  of  or  were  closely 
connected  with  theConoy.  In  1651  they 
with  other  tril>e8  were  removed  to  a  res- 
ervation at  the  head  of  Wicomico  r. 

According  to  White  (Relatio  Itineris) 
they  were  very  tall  and  well  propor- 
tioned; they  painted  their  faces  dark  blue 
above  the  nose  and  red  below,  or  the  re- 
verse. Their  hair  was  gathered  in  a  knot 
at  the  left  ear  and  fastened  with  a  l>and. 
Their  houses  were  built  "in  an  oblong 
oval  shape."  Their  chief  deity  was 
named  Ochre,  and  they  also  paid  a  kind 
of  adoration  to  corn  and  fire.  For  sub- 
sistence they  depended  largely  on  agri- 
culture. 

Cecomooomoco. — Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr. 
1819  (misprint).  Secowocomoco. — Ibid..  118.  wi- 
comocon*.  —  Bozrnan.  Md..  n.  421.  1837.  Yaoco- 
miM.— White  tea.  1634).  Relatio  Itineris,  36.  1874 
(apparently  the  Chief's  name).  Yaocomooa. — 
Ibid.  Yaomaco*a. — Shea  misquoting  Bosnian  in 
Alsop. Md.,119.note,1880.  Yoamaoo.— Harris, Voy. 
and  Trav.,  n,  259.  1706.  Yoamacoe*.— Bozmah, 
Md.,  11,29, 1887. 

Secret  societies.  Societies  or  brother- 
hoods of  a  secret  and  usually  sacred  char- 
acter existed  among  very  manv  American 
tribes,  among  many  more,  doubtless,  than 
those  from  which  there  is  definite  infor- 
mation. 

On  the  Plains  the  larger  number  of 
these  were  war  societies,  and  they  were 


graded  in  accordance  with  the  age  and 
attainments  of  the  members.  The  Buf- 
falo society  was  a  very  important  body 
devoted  to  healing  disease.  The  Omaha 
and  Pawnee  seem  to  have  had  a  great 
number  of  societies,  organized  for  all  torts 
of  purposes.  There  were  societies  con- 
cerned with  the  religious  mysteries,  with 
the  keeping  of  records,  and  with  the 
dramatization  of  myths,  ethical  societies, 
and  societies  of  mirth-makers,  who  strove 
in  their  performances  to  reverse  the  nat- 
ural order  of  things.  We  find  also  a 
society  considered  able  to  will  people  to 
death,  a  society  of  "big-bellied  men," 
and  among  the  Cheyenne  a  society  of  fire- 
walkers,  who  trod  upon  fires  with  their 
liare  feet  until  the  flames  were  extin- 
guished. 

According  to  Hoffman  the  Grand  Medi- 
cine society,  or  Midewiwin,  of  the  Chip- 
pewa and  neighboring  tribes,  was  a  secret 
society  of  four  degrees,  or  lodges,  into 
which  one  could  be  successively  inducted 
by  theexpenditureofa  greater  and  greater 
amount  of  property  on  the  accompanying 
feasts.  As  a  result  of  these  initiations  the 
spiritual  insight  and  power,  especially 
the  power  to  cure  disease,  was  successively 
increased,  while  on  the  purely  material 
side  the  novitiate  received  instruction  re- 
garding the  medicinal  virtues  of  many 
plants.  The  name  of  this  society  in  the 
form  medeu  occurs  in  Delaware,  where  it 
was  applied  to  a  class  of  healers.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  New  York  bay  there  was 
a  body  of  conjurers  who  "  had  no  fixed 
homes,  pretended  to  al  isolate  continence, 
and  botn  exorcised  sickness  and  officiated 
at  the  funeral  rites."  Their  name  is  in- 
terpreted by  Brinton  to  mean  "Great 
Snake,"  and  they  particijiated  in  certain 
periodical  festivals  where  "asaerifiee  was 
prepared,  which  it  was  believed  was  car- 
ried off  by  a  huge  serpent." 

In  the  S.  W.  each  Pueblo  tribe  con- 
tains a  number  of  esoteric  societies,  which 
mediate  between  men  and  the  zofl- 
morphic  beings  of  Pueblo  mythology. 
At  Zufli  there  are  13  of  these  societies, 
and  they  have  to  do  especially  with  heal- 
ing, either  collectively  in  their  ceremo- 
nies or  through  individual  members. 
They  also  endeavor  to  bring  rain,  but 
only  by  means  of  the  influence  which  the 
beast  gods  are  able  to  exert  over  the  an- 
thropic  beings  who  actually  control  it. 
Rain-bringing  itself  is  properly  the  func- 
tion of  the  rain  priests  and  of  the  Kotikilli 
society,  the  latter  consisting  of  Zufii  of  the 
male  sex,  and  occasionally  some  females. 
Admission  to  this  is  necessary  in  order 
that  one  may  have  access  after  death  to 
the  dance-house  of  the  authropic  gods. 
There  are  six  divisions  of  the  K6tikilli, 
holding  their  ceremonies  in  as  many  kivas 
corresponding  to  the  six  world-quarters, 
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and  in  their  performances  members  wear 
masks  representing  the  anthropic  beings, 
which  they  are  then  supposed  actually  to 
embody,  although  they  sing  to  them  at 
the  same  time  in  order  to  bring  showers. 
The  Rain  priesthood  and  the  Priesthood 
of  the  Bow  are  considered  under  the  cap- 
tion Shamnm  and  Pried*,  but  they  may- 
be classed  also  as  brotherhoods  concerned 
respectively  with  rain-making  and  war 
(see Stevenson  in  23d  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  1905). 

AtSiatheS>ciety  of  the  Cougar  presides 
over  hunting,  andthere  is  also  a  Warrior 
society.  Parents  apply  to  have  their  chil- 
dren admitted  into  a  society,  or  a  jtersou 
who  has  been  cured  by  the  society  may 
afterward  I  Hi  token  in.  A  person  may 
belong  to  more  than  one  society,  and 
most  of  the  societies  also  consist  of  two 
or  more  orders,  the  most  important  44  be- 
ing that  in  which  the  members  are  en- 
dowed with  the  analogies  of  medicine." 

Since  the  Hopj  clans  have  been  shown 
by  Fewkes  to  have  l)een  originally  inde- 
pendent local  groups,  the  secret  society 
performances  among  them  would  appear 
to  be  nothing  more  than  the  rituals  ot  the 
various  grou(>s,  the  societies  themselves 
being  the  mem  Iters  of  the  groups  owning 
such  rituals  and  certain  others  that  have 
l»een  granted  a  right  to  participate.  The 
principal  war  society,  nowever,  has  re- 
sulted from  a  fusion  of  the  warriors  or  war 
societies  of  all  the  clans  of  the  Hopi  pue- 
blos except  one.  Besides  the  t  wo  war  so- 
cieties, and  two  societies  devoted  to  the 
curing  of  diseases,  all  of  these  brother- 
hoods devote  themselves  to  bringing  rain 
and  stimulating  the  growth  of  corn. 
Each  is  headed  by  a  chief,  who  is  the 
clan  chief  as  well  and  the  oldest  man  in 
his  clan,  and  contains  several  sulx>rdinate 
chiefs,  while  the  oldest  woman  of  the 
clan  occupies  a  conspicuous  place. 

The  Californian  Slaidu  had  a  society 
into  which  certain  hovs  chosen  by  the  old 
men  were  annually  admitted.  The  socie- 
ties were  called  Yeponi,  and  included  all 
;he  men  of  note  in  the  tril»e.  4 4  The  i-ere- 
monies  were  moreorles-  elaUmite,  involv- 
ing fasts,  instruction  in  the  myths  and 
lore  of  the  tribe  by  the  older  men,  and 
finally  a  great  feast  ami  dance  at  which 
the  neophytes  for  the  first  time  per- 
formed their  dances,  which  were  proha- 
blv  received  through  visions."  (Dixon. 
Maidtl  Myths.  11-02.)  Each  tillage  or 
group  of  villages  commonly  had  a  sepa- 
rate branch  of  the  society  under  a 
leader  called  Hiiku,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  important  personages  in  the  place, 
being  frequently  called  upon  to  settle 
disputes  that  could  not  otherw  ise  ^com- 
posed, lead  a  war- part  v.  or  determine 
when  the  people  mould  go  to  gather 
acorns.  He  was  usual Iv  a  shaman  also, 
and  was  then  considered  more  powerful 
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than  any  other,  for  which  reason  he  was 
looked  to,  to  make  rain,  insure  good  sup- 
plies of  acorns  and  salmon,  keep  his  peo- 
ple in  good  health,  and  destroy  their 
enemies  by  means  of  diseases.  He  was 
the  keeper  of  a  sacred  cape  made  of 
feathers,  shells,  and  pieces  of  stone, 
which  was  made  for  him  by  the  previous 
leader  and  would  kill  anyone  else  who 
touched  it.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
most  noted  shaman  in  tfie  society,  who 
pretended  that  he  had  been  instructed 
in  a  dream,  and  usually  held  office  as 
long  as  he  chose,  though  he  might  be 
deposed.  Powers  quotes  a  local  authority 
to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  secret  society 
among  the  Porno  which  conjured  up  in- 
fernal horrors  for  the  purpose  of 44  keeping 
their  women  in  subjection,"  and  they 
are  also  said  to  have  had  regular  assembly 
houses,  but  the  account  of  this  society  is 
evidently  garbled  and  distorted. 

The  sense  of  sujternatural  as  distin- 
guished from  purely  secular  relationships 
received  its  logical  recognition  among  the 
Kwakiutl  of  the  coast  of  British  Colum- 
bia in  a  division  of  the  year  into  a  sacred 
and  a  profane  period!  during  each  of 
which  the  social  organization  and  along 
with  it  personal  appellations  of  the  tribe 
changed  completely.  In  the  first  place, 
a  distinction  was  made  between  present 
members  of  the  secret  societies,  called 
14  seals,"  and  the  quiijttini,  those  who 
were  for  the  time  being  outside  of  them. 
These  latter  were  furthermore  divided,  in 
accordance  withsex,  age,  and  social  stand- 
ing, into  several  lnxlies  which  received 
names  generally  referring  to  animals. 

The  44 seals,"  on  the  other  hand,  were 
suUlivided  into  societies  in  accordance 
with  the  supernatural  K  ings  supposed  to 
inspire  the  various  members.  All  of  those 
whose  ancestors  had  had  an  encounter 
with  the  same  supernatural  being  were 
thus  banded  together,  aud,  since  only 
one  person  might  represent  each  ancestor, 
the  numl>er  in  a  society  was  limited,  and 
one  might  join  only  on  the  retirement  of 
a  member.  Every  secret  society  had  its 
own  dances,  songs,  whistles,  and  cedar- 
l»ark  rings.  The  right  to  a  position  in  a 
secret  society  might  be  acquired  by  kill- 
ing a  person  of  some  foreign  tribe  and 
taking  his  paraphernalia,  or  for  one's  son 
bv  m am  i  ng  the  daughter  of  him  who 
l*«scs«-cd  it.  At  the  time  of  initiation 
the  novice  wa*  supposed  to  be  carried 
away  for  a  season  by  the  spirit  which 
came  to  him.  and  after  his  return  he 
usually  went  through  the  different  houses 
in  the" town  accompanied  bv  other  mem- 
bers of  the  society  who  had  been  initiated 
previously.  In  case  his  spirit  were  a 
violent  one,  he  might  break  up  boxes, 
canoes,  etc.,  which  the  giver  of  ihe  feast 
had  to  replace.   The  most  important 
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part  of  these  societies  were  the  ones  in- 
spired by  the  cannibal  spirit,  the  origin  of 
which  has  been  traced  by  Boas  to  the 
Heiltsuk  tribe  and  to  customs  connected 
with  war. 

From  the  Kwakiutl  and  Heiltsuk  these 
secret  society  dances  spread  northward 
and  southward.  The  Nootka  are  said  to 
have  had  twoprinci|»al  secretsociety  per- 
formances, the  Pukwally  (i.  e.  lu' koala), 
or  Thunder-bird  ceremonv,  supposed  to 
have  been  obtained  from  the  wolves,  and 
the  Tsayeq  (Kwakiutl  TVti'eou),  or 
Tsiahk,  into  which  a  patient  was  initiated 
when  the  shaman  hail  not  succeeded  in 
curing  hiin.  According  to  Swan  the  latter 
was  |>erfonned  after  the  patient  had  seen 
a  dwarfish  spirit  with  long,  yellowish  hair 
and  four  horns  on  his  head  who  promised 
relief  if  the  ceremonies  were  performed. 

The  Sougish  of  British  Columbia  have 
two  societies  called  Tciyi'wan  and  XAn- 
xauFIaI,  obtained  from  the  Xootka.  The 
first  is  open  to  anybody  and  consists  of 
five  subordinate  societies.  That  to  which 
a  man  belongs  depends  on  the  dream  he 
has  after  retiring  into  the  woods.  Unlike 
the  other,  only  rich  people  can  become 
members  of  the  XAiixAni'tAl,  as  heavy 
payments  are  exacted  for  initiation.  The 
AAnxAni'tAlnovicealsoobtainshis  guard- 
ian spirit  in  the  woods,  after  which  he 
performs  his  first  dance  with  masks  and 
cedar-bark  ornament".  Among  the  coast 
Salish  of  Fraser  valley  is  found  a  brother- 
hood or  society  called  SqofaqI,  which 
enjoys  special  prerogatives  and  possesses 
certain  emblems  and  dances.  Bellacoola 
secret  societies  are  closelv  bound  up  with 
the  festivals  and  the  trii>al  organization. 
They  are  of  two  varieties,  the  Sisaiik", 
obtained  from  a  l>eing  of  that  name  who 
resides  in  the  sun,  and  the  Ku'siut,  which 
were  derived  from  a  female  spirit  who 
lives  in  a  cave  in  the  woods  and  comes 
out  only  in  winter  when  the  feasts  are 
atxHit  to  be  held.  He  w  ho  sees  her  has 
to  invite  people  to  dance  the  KiVsiut. 
There  are  several  different  societies  or 
degrees  of  this,  however,  corresponding 
to  the  highest  ones  among  the  Kwakiutl. 
The  dances,  masks,  etc.,  used  at  such 
times,  and  only  then,  seem  to  be  the 
special  property  of  the  different  clans,  hut 
right  to  wear  them  has  to  he  acquired  by 
the  individuals. 

The  Tsimshian  societies  were  all  re- 
ceived from  the  Heiltsuk  throujrh  Kit- 
katla,  but  according  to  Niska  tradition 
they  were  obtained  by  the  former  from  a 
man  who  went  to  live  among  the  bears. 
There  are  said  to  have  been  five  or  six  of 
these  societies  among  the  latter  people, 
and  the  number  of  places  in  each  was 
limited.  The  jierforniances  were  similar 
to  those  seen  among  the  Kwakiutl,  except 
that  they  were  not  so  elaborate. 
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The  Haida  have  had  secret  societies 
only  during  the  last  100  or  150  years.  The 
entire  performance  consisted  in  the  sup- 
posed |>ossession  of  the  novice  by  some 
one  of  a  number  of  spirits,  w  ho  carried  the 
youth  away  and  made  him  act  the  way 
the  spirit  himself  was  supposed  to  act. 
Some  of  these  ways  of  acting  were  intro- 
duced, while  others  were  in  accordance 
with  native  conceptions.  They  were 
largely  the  property  of  certain  chiefs  who 
would  allow  only  "their  own  families  to 
use  them.  Among  the  Tlingit  the  socie- 
ties appear  to  have  been  employed  in  a 
very  similar  manner,  but  with  tlie  north- 
ern Tlingit  they  had  barely  made  their 
appearance. 

Consult  Boas  (1)  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  for 
1895,  1897,  (2)  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  ii,  Anthr.  i,  1K98;  Boas  and 
Hill-Tout  in  Reps.  B.  A.  A.  S.;  Boas, 
Gushing,  Fewkes,  Hoffman,  Horsey,  and 
Mrs  Stevenson  in  Reps.  B.  A.  K.;  Brin- 
ton,  Lenape  I,eg.,  1885;  Curtis,  N.  Am. 
lad.,  i-v,  1907-4)9;  Gushing  in  Pop.  Sci. 
Mo.,  June  1882;  Dixon  in  Bull.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvn,  pt.  it,  1902,  and 
nt.  in,  1905;  Powers  in  ('out.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  m,  1877;  Warren  in  Coll.  Minn. 
Hist.  Soc.,  v,  1885.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Seechelt  (SVciatl).  A  Salish  tribe  on 
Jervis  and  Seechelt  inlets,  Nelson  id.,  and 
thes.  part  of  Texada  id.,  Brit.  Col.  They 
speak  a  distinct  dialect  and  are  thought 
by  Hill-Tout  on  physical  grounds  to  be 
related  to  the  Lillooet.  Anciently  there 
were  4  divisions  or  septs — Kunechin, 
Tsonai,  Tuwanek,  and  Skaiakos — but  at 

{)resent  all  live  in  one  town,  called  Chate- 
ech,  around  the  mission  founded  by 
Bishop  Durieu,  who  converted  them  to 
Roman  Catholicism.  The  Kunechin  and 
Tsonai  are  said  to  he  of  Kwakiutl  lineage. 
Pop.  2:i6  in  1902,  according  to  the  Cana- 
dian Department  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
325  according  to  Hill-Tout.  The  former 
authority  gives  244  in  1909.  (j.  r.  s.) 
Ni'ciatl.-Bo^s  in  5th  Hep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.. 
10,  1SH9  (Comox  name).  8«a»helth.— Brit.  Col. 
map.  Intl.  Aff.,  Victoria.  1872.  Sechelta.—  Mavne, 
Brit.  Col..  1«.  1862.  Serial. -Tol mi e  and  Daw- 
son,  Yoeab*.  Brit. Col..  119b,  18*4.  She-shell.— Can. 
Ind.  A  ft.,  308,  1S79.  Si'catl.—  Boas,  op.  cit.  (Nan- 
aimo  name).  8i'oiatl.— Ibid,  (own  name). 

8eechkaberuhpaka  ('prairie  chicken'). 
A  band  of  the  Hidatsa  (q.  v.). 
Prairie  Chickea.— Morgan,  Ann.  SoC..  l.r>9.  1877. 
Prairie  hen.— Matthews,  Ethnog.  Hidatsa,  207, 
1S77.  Beech-ka-be-ruE-pi'-ka.— Morgan,  op.  eit. 
8itskabinoEpaka.—  Matthews,  in  i  n.  1885.  Tai- 
Uka'  d^o-qpa'-ka.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
242.  Mart.  T.I  Uka  do  hpa-ka.-Matthews,  Eth- 
nog.  Hidatsa,  op.  eit. 

8eeharongoto  (See-har-onq'-o-to,  'draw- 
ing down  hill').  A  sulxfivision  of  the 
Wolf  clan  of  the  Delawares.— Morgan, 
Anc.  Soc,  172,  1877. 

Seek's  Village.  A  former  .Miami  village, 
named  from  the  chief,  on  Eel  r.,  about 
3  m.  from  Columbia  City,  in  Whitley  co., 
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Ind.  The  tract  was  sold  in  1838.  Ac- 
cording to  Indian  information  obtained 
by  J.  P.  Dunn,  the  chiefs  name  was 
Zeke  and  bin  father  was  a  German.  His 
Miami  name  was  Maconsaw,  'Young 
Beaver,'  and  this  name  was  sometimes 
given  to  the  village. 

Beethltun  ( Ohasta  Costa:  Se-e tf-tfin, 'peo- 
ple using  salmon  weir*' ).  The  Takelma 
village  nearest  the  Chastacosta,  on  the  s. 
side  of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. — Doreey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  235,  1890. 

8eginsavin  A  former  Potawatomi  vil- 
lage, named  from  its  chief,  on  Rouge  r., 
near  Detroit,  Mich.  The  tract  was  s<>ld 
in  1827. 

8e&inaairn'a  Village.—  Treat  r  of  1827  in  U.  8.  Ind. 
Treat.,  674,  1873.  8egm»avins  village.—  Brown, 
West.  Gaz.,  Ift9.  1817.  Beginaervin'a  village.  -De- 
troit treaty  (1807)  in  Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i, 
747,  183'2.  Seginaiwin'a  village.  —Detroit  treaty 
(1807)  In  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  I'M,  1873. 

Sego.  A  bullous  root  {('nlochortm  In- 
tent) found  particularly  in  L'tah  and  used 
for  food  by  the  Indians:  from  the  word 
for  bullous  roots  of  this  sort  in  the  Paiute 
language.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Segocket.  An  Abnaki  village  alxmt 
1614.  near  the  mouth  of  Penobscot  r.,  Me. 
Begocket.—  Smith  (1610)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Hoc.  Coll., 
3d  s.,  VI,  97. 1837.  Segohquet.— Strachcy  (<•«.  1612). 
Va.,  167,  1849. 

Sogotago.  An  Abnaki  village  in  1614, 
probably  near  the  mouth  of  Kennebec 
r.,  Me.— Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist,  Soc. 
Coll.,  3d  s., vi,  107,  1837. 

Seguncsit.  A  former  Nipmuc  village 
in  n.  k.  Connecticut,  whose  warriors 
gathered  with  other  hostile  Indians  in 
1675  at  Manexit.— Quaoapaug  (1675)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  lsts.,  vi,  205, 1800. 

Segwallitsn.  Given  by  Gibbs  (Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  178,  1877)  as  a  tend  of 
the  Nisqualli.  The  name  is  not  found 
elsewhere. 

Segwarusa.    See  Saghuxmem. 

Seh.  The  Eagle  clan  of  Jemez  pueblo, 
New  Mexico.  A  corresponding  elan  ex- 
isted also  at  the  former  related  pueblo  of 

Bee-.-Hod>:e  In  Am.  Anthr.,  ix.  300,  1896  (Pe- 
cosform;  +  =oa/<  = ' people' ).  Srhtnaaah.— Hodge, 
Ibid.  (Jemez  form ).  8e-peh.—  Hewett,  Ibid.,  n.  s., 
VI,  431,  1904  ( I'eeos  form  ). 

Schachpeya  {St'h-iirh'pe-yn).  A  former 
Hupa  village  on  the  w.  bank  of  Trinity 
r.,  Cal.,  below  the  mouth  of  Willow  cr.— 
Gibbe,  Ma, a  A.  K.,  1852. 

Sekamish.  A  Salish  division  formerly 
on  White  r.,  n.  w.  Wash.,  now  on  Port 
Madison  res. 

Be-ka-miah.- <Jibbs  in  Par.  K.  R.  Rep.,  I,  43fl, 
185ft.  Sk-Khabiah.— Mnlht  in  Tnd.  AIT.  Rep..  198, 
1877.  8t-kad>iah.  — Ibid.  St-kah  miah.—  Treaty  of 
1865  In  t*.  8.  Ind. Treaties,  37*  1*7:<.  8t.  Kalmiah.— 
R.»ss  in  Ind.  A  IT.  Rep.  lv;9.  Lib,  1870.  St  kamiah.— 
Gibbs  in  font.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  L  179,  1877. 

Sekani  ('dwellers  on  the  rucks').  A 
group  of  Athapascan  tril>es  living  in  the 
valleys  of  Upper  Peace  r.  and  its  tributa- 
ries and  on  the  If.  slope  of  the  Rocky 
ints.,  Brit  Col.  Morice  says  they  were 


formerly  united  into  one  large  tribe,  but 
on  account  of  their  nomadic  habits  have 
gradually  separated  into  smaller  dis- 
tinct tribes  having  no  affiliation  with 
one  another.  Harmon  (Jour.,  190,  1820) 
said  that  they  came  from  b.  of  the  Rocky 
mts.,  where  they  formed  a  part  of  the 
Tsattine.  Gallatin  (Trans.  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc.,  ii,  20,  1836)  gave  their  habitat  as 
the  headwaters  of  Peace  r.  Dunn  (  Hist 
Oreg.,  79,  1844)  located  them  in  the 
mountains  near  Nahanni  r.  Wilkes  ( U.  S. 
Kxplor.  Exped.,  iv,  451,  1845)  said  they 
ranged  about  Ft  8impson,  e.  of  the  Ta- 
cul  li  and  beyond  the  Rocky  m ts.  M cLean 
(Hudson's  Bay,  i,  235,  1849)  found  some 
at  McI>eod  lake  in  1849.  Richardson 
(Airt.  Voy.,  ii,  31,  1851)  placed  them 
between  Stikine  and  Skeena  rs.  Taylor 
(Cal.  Farmer,  July  19,  1862)  described 
them  as  being  in  the  mountains  between 
McLeod  and  Connolly  lakes.  According 
to  Hind  (I^brador  Penin.,  n,  261,  1863) 
they  inhabited  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
mts.  n.  w.  of  Peace  r.  and  a  part  of  New 
Caledonia  w.  of  the  Rocky  mts.,  resorting 
to  Fts  Dunvegan,  Halkett,  and  Liard. 
Pope  (M£.,  B.  A.  E. )  located  them  w.  of 
Tatlah  lake,  Brit.  Col.  Petitot  (Diet 
Dene-Dindjie,  xx,  1876)  said  that  most 
of  them  were  near  the  trading  posts 
on  Fraser  r.,  a  small  numl>er  only  fre- 
quenting the  Peace  and  Liard,  where 
they  have  a  reputation  for  great  savage- 
ness.  Morice  (Proc.  Canad.  Inst,  112, 
1889)  says  they  roam  over  the  Rocky 
mts.  on  both  slopes  and  the  adjacent 
forests  and  plains  from  about  54°  to  60° 
n.  They  are  of  much  slighter  build  and 
shorter  in  stature  than  any  of  the  neigh- 
boring tribes,  from  whom  they  otherwise 
differ  but  little  except  that  their  bands 
are  numerous  and  not  closely  organized 
socially.  Morice  describes  them  as  slen- 
der and  bony,  in  stature  below  the  aver- 
age, with  narrow  forehead,  prominent 
cheek-bones,  small,  deeply  sunk  eyes, 
the  upper  lip  very  thin,  the  lower  pro- 
truding, the  chin  very  small,  and  the 
nose  straight.  Fathers  appear  like  chil- 
dren, and  none  are  corpulent  and  none 
bald.  Petitot  describes  them  as  built 
like  Hindus,  light  of  color,  with  fine 
black  almond  eyes,  large  and  of  oriental 
limpidity,  firm  "noses,  the  mouth  large 
and  voluptuous.  Many  of  the  males  are 
circumcized.  The  women  wear  rings  in 
their  noses.  These  people  are  very  bar- 
barous and  licentious.  Their  complete 
isolation  in  the  Rocky  mts.  and  their 
reputation  for  merciless  and  cold-blooded 
savagery  cause  them  to  be  dreaded  by 
other  tribes.  Their  manner  of  life  is 
miserable.  They  do  without  tents,  sleep- 
ing in  brush  huts  open  to  the  weather. 
Their  only  clothing  consists  of  coats  and 
breeches  of  mountain -goat  or  bighorn 
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skins,  the  hair  turned  outeide  or  next  to 
the  skin  amirding  to  the  season.  They 
cover  themselves  at  night  with  goat-skins 
sewed  together,  which  communicate 
to  them  a  strong  odor,  though  lees 
pungent  than  the  Chipewyan  receive 
from  their  smoked  elk  skins.  Petitot 
(Autour  du  lac  des  Esclaves,  309,  1891) 
pronounces  them  the  least  frank  and  the 
most  sullen  of  all  of  the  Tinneh.  They 
areentirely  nomadic,  following  the  moose, 
caribou,  bear,  lynx,  rabbits,  marmots,  and 
beaver,  on  which  they  subsist.  They  eat 
no  fish  and  look  on  fishing  as  an  unmanly 
occupation.  Their  society  is  founded  on 
father-right.  They  have  no  chiefs,  but 
accept  the  council  of  the  oldest  and  most 
influential  in  each  band  as  regards  hunt- 
ing, camping,  and  traveling  (Morice, 
Notes  on  W.  Denes,  28,  1893).  When  a 
man  dies  they  pull  down  his  brush  hut 
over  the  remains  and  proceed  on  their 
journey.  If  in  camp,  or  in  theeventof  the 
deceased  being  a  person  of  consequence, 
they  make  a  rough  coffin  of  limbs  and 
erect  a  scaffolding  for  it  to  rest  on,  cover- 
ing it  usually  with  his  birch-bark  canoe 
inverted;  or,"  on  the  death  of  an  influen- 
tial member  of  the  tribe,  a  spruce  \oe 
may  be  hollowed  out  for  a  colhn  and 
the  remains  suspended  therein  on  the 
branches  of  trees.  Sometimes  they  hide 
the  coriise  in  an  erect  position  in  a  tree 
hollowed  out  for  the  purpose.  They 
keep  up  the  old  practice  of  burning  or 
casting  into  a  river  or  leaving  suspended 
on  trees  the  weapons  and  clothing  of  the 
dead  person.  When  a  member  of  the 
band  was  believed  to  be  stricken  with 
death  they  left  with  him  what  provisions 
they  could  spare  and  abandoned  him  to 
his  fate  when  the  camp  broke  up.  They 
are  absolutely  honest.  A  trader  may  go 
on  a  trapping  expedition,  leaving  his 
store  unlocked  without  fear  of  anything 
being  stolen.  Natives  may  enter  and 
help  themselves  to  powder  and  shot  or 
any  other  articles  they  require  out  of  his 
stock,  but  every  time  they  leave  the  ex- 
act equivalent  in  furs  (Morice). 

Morice  (Trans.  Can.  Inst,  28,  1893) 
divides  the  Sekani  into  9  tril>es,  each 
being  composed  of  a  number  of  l>ands 
having  traditional  hunting  grounds  the 
limits  of  which,  unlike  those  of  their 
neighbors,  are  but  vaguely  defined.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  trespass 
on  the  territory  of  one  another  without 
molestation,  an  unusual  custom  amongthe 
tribes  of  the  N.  W.  The  tribes  are  a*  fol- 
lows: (1)  Yutsutkenne,  (2)  Tsekehneaz, 
(3)  Totatkenne,  (4)  Tsatkenne  (Tsat- 
tine),  (5)  Tsetautkenne,  (6)  Sarsi,  (7) 
Sasrhutkenne,  (8)  Otzenne,  (9)  Tselone. 
Besides  these  there  is  an  eastern  division, 
the  Thekkane. 

Drake  (Bk.  Inds.,  xi,  1848)  gave  their 
number  as  1,000  in  1820.    Dawson  (Hep. 


Can.  Inst,  200b,  1889)  said  that  in  1888 
there  were  78  near  Ft  Liard  and  73  near 
Ft  Halkett,  making  151  in  the  Mackenzie 
r.  region.  Morice  (Proc.  Can.  Inst.,  113, 
1889)  said  that  they  numbered  500in  1887, 
not  more  than  250  of  them  being  in 
British  Columbia.  The  same  authority 
(Notes  on  W.  Denes,  16,  1893)  estimated 
the  total  population  of  the  Sckani  group 
at  1,300;  the  Sekani  proper,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Rocky  mts.,  numbering  500,  the 
Tsattine  700,  and  the  Sarsi  100.  In  1909 
the  Sarsi  (q.  v.)  alone  were  officially  re- 
ported to  number  197. 

AI  ta  tin.— Dawson  in  Rep.  Geol.Surv.  Can.,  192b. 
1H87.  LhUten.— Morice  in  Proc.  Can.  Inst..  118. 
1*89  ('inhabitants  of  beaver  dams':  applied 
also  to  Nahane).  i't*t- '  tenne. — Morice,  Notes  on 
W.  Dene*,  29,  1893  ('people  of  the  beaver  dams': 
Takuili  name.)  Rocky  Mountain  Indians. — Ban- 
croft. Nat.  Races,  I.  map,  35,  1882.  Seianais. — 
Petitot  In  Jour.  Roy.  Qeog.  Soc.,  661, 1883  ('men 
who  live  on  the  mountain').  Secunnio . — Hale, 
Ethnol.  and  Philol., 202. 1846.  Sekanala.— Petitot, 
Diet.  Dene-Dindjic,  xx,  1876.  Sekanais  toene. — 
Morice  in  Proc.  Can.  Inst.,  113, 18*9.  8ekan'-es. — 
Petitot.  MS.  VOCab..  B.  A.  K  ,  1KC9.  Sicannir  — 
Bancroft.  Nat.  Races,  1, 115, 1874.  8icanny.— Pope, 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1865.  Bicaunies.  —  Harmon, 
Jour.,  190,  313,  1820.  Siocane  — Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  91, 
1876.   Siocaaiea.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  July  19, 

1862.  Siooannies.— Hind,  Labrador  Penin.,  II,  261, 
app..  1863.  8iccony  —  Ross,  MS.  notes  on  Tinne, 
B.  A.  E.  Biekanles.— Ro*s  in  Smlthson.  Rep.  1*66, 
309.  1872.  Bickannies. — Ross,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E. 
Siconi.— Wilkes  U.S.  Expl.  Exped.,  IV,  451,  1845. 
Sikanit. — Dufldt  de  Mofros,  Expl.  de  I'Dregon.  n, 
339, 1844.  8ikanni.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  71,  1856.  Sikanniea.— Keane  in  Stanford, 
Com pend.,  53o,  1878.  8ikenndea.— Ibid..  464.  Tha- 
canies.— Dunn, Hist. Oregon, 79, 1844.  Tha-ka  r.e  — 
Petitot,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1«66  ('dwellers  on 
the  mountains').  Th-  ken-neh. — Roes,  MS.  notes 
on  Tinne,  B.  A.  E.  The  ke-ottine.  — Petitot,  MS. 
vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1865.  The-khene.— Petitot  in  Bull. 
Soc.  GeoK-  Paris,  chart,  1875.  The-kk'a-ne.— 
Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  Esclaves,  362.  1891 
('peopleon  themountain').  The-kka-na— Petitot, 
Diet.  Dene-Dindjie,  xx,  1876.  The-kke-Ottina.  — 
Petitot  in  Jonr.  Roy.  GeoR.  Soc..  651.  1883. 
Thickcanniea.— Hind,   Labrador  Penin.,  II,  261, 

1863.  Thikaniea.— Hardisty  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1866. 311, 1872.  Tsekanie.— McLean,  Hudson's  Bay, 
L  235,  1849.  Tiakehne  —  Morice,  Notes  on  W. 
Denes,  19,  1893.  Taekenn*.— Morice  in  Proc.  Can. 
Inst.,  112.  18K9  ('inhabitants  of  the  rocks'). 
Tiikanni.— Latham,  Nat.  Hist.  Man,  306,  1850. 
Taitka-ni.— Richardson,  A  ret.  Exped.,  II,  31,  1851. 

Sekhatsatnnne  (Se-oa'-tSA  jfinn?).  A  for- 
mer village  of  the  Chastacosta,  on  the  n. 
hank  of  Kogue  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  m,  234,  1890. 

Sekhushtantanne  (Se-qtic-tfin  j&nnt, 
'people  at  the  big  rocks1).  A  band  of 
the  Mishikhwutuietunne  formerly  living 
on  Coquille  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  232,  1890. 

8ekumne  (Se-him'-nc).  A  former  Maidu 

village  on  the  right  bank  of  American  r., 

about  10  m.  above  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Lacomnia— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  June  8,  I860. 
Secumnea.-Hale,  Ethnol.  and  Philol.,  631.  1846. 
8ecumni.— Lutham  in  Proc.  Philol.  8oe.  Loud.,  VI, 
79.1854.  Sekamne.— Hale,  op.cit.,222.  8ekomne  — 
Hale  misquoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i.  450, 
1874.  Bekume.— Latham.  Opuscula.  313.  I860.  Se- 
kumne.— Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvn. 
pt.  3,  pi.  38.  1905.  Sekumne.— Hale,  op.  ciL,  681, 
Sioumne*  — Ibid.  630, 
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Sekwu  (SeP-wu).  TheKlikitatnameof 
a  village  at  the  forks  of  Cowlitz  r.,  Wash. , 
in  1863,  presumably  belongingto  the  Cow- 
litz tribe.— Gibbs,  MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

Selalkwo(&/-«/'-Jbro).  A  Salish  village, 
about  1863,  below  the  forks  of  Dwainish 
r.,  Wash.,  and  probably  Ixdow  the  junc- 
tion of  White  and  Green  rs. — Gibbs,  MS. 
no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

Selawigmiut.  A  tribe  of  Alaskan  Es- 
kimo living  on  Selawik  lake,  e.  of  Kotze- 
buesd.,  Alaska.  They  numbered  100  in 
1880. 

Chilivilc — Zagofdtin,  Descr.  Rush.  Poss.  Am.,  I.  74, 
1847.  8eelawik  Mutea  — Kelly,  Aret.  Eskimo*, 
(•hurt,  1890.  Selawigamute.— PetrolT  in  10th  Cen- 
hiw,  Alaska,  4,  lv-  Belawij'mut.— Dall  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  1, 12, 1877.  8ilawi'ntniun. — Murdoch 
in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  44,  1892.  Sulawig  mcuts  — 
Hooper,  Cruiae  of  Corwln,  '26,  1881. 

Seldovia  ( Russian:  'herring' ).  A  Kan- 
iagmiut  Eskimo  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Kachcmak  bav,  w.  coast  of  Kenai  penin., 
Alaska.  Pop.'74inl880;  99  in  1890.  ( Pe- 
troff,  10th  Census,  Alaska,  2*),  1884.) 

Selelot  (Srrelot).  A  Squaw  mish  divi- 
sion living  on  Burrard  inlet,  coast  of 
British  Columbia.— Boa^,  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1887. 

8elenite.    See  Gypsum. 

8eleuxa.  A  former  Seminole  town  at  the 
head  of  Ocilla  r.,  probably  in  Madison  eo., 
Fla. - 1 1 .  K.  Fx.  I )oc.  74 ( 1 823)  ,19th Cong. , 
1st  sens.  27  182U. 

Belikwayi'  (SrMtPd'yi).  A  Cherokee 
settlement,  about  the  time  of  the  removal 
of  the  tribe  to  the  W.  in  1839,  on  Sallacoa 
cr.,  probably  at  or  near  the  present  Salla- 
coa, ( 'herokee  co.,  n.  w.  Ga.  The  name  is 
that  of  a  small  green  snake,  and  of  a  tall 
broad-bladed  grass  bearing  a  fancied  re- 
semblance to  it.  ( J.  m.  ) 
8allicoah.-r>oo.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royrc  in  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  K..  111.  1887. 

8elkuta  (.HW-h*'-to).  A  Bellacoola  vil- 
lage on  the  n.  side  of  the  mouth  of  Bella- 
coola r.,  Brit.  Col.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  n,  49,  1898. 

Bels  ( 4  food-steamers').  The  name  ap- 
plied, probably  contemptuously,  to  a 
Haida  family  of  low  social  rank  which 
formed  a  sulxlivision  of  the  Hlgahetgu- 
lanas.  It  is  related  that  the  people  of  this 
family  were  so  much  in  the  habit  of  steam- 
ing f<  kxI  that  oneof  t  heir  women  once  said, 
"We  shall  be  called  'food-steamers'"; 
and  so  it  happened.  Low-class  people  in 
other  families  seem  to  have  received  the 
same  name.— Swan  ton,  ('out.  Haida,  270, 
1905. 

Seltsaa  (Suits' a'*).  A  Katsev  summer 
village  at  the  head  of  Pitt  lake,  which 
drains  into  lower  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col. — 
Boas  in  Hep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  454,  1894. 

Semeckamenee.    Si-c  Scwackaiaan. 

Semehau  (Skiii g.ra'u,  'little  lynx').  A 
village  of  the  Spences  Bridge  band  of 
Nthkvapamuk  on  the  x.  side  of  Thomp- 
son r.,  32  m.  from  Lvtton,  Brit.  Col.—  Teit 
in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  n,  173, 1900. 
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Semiahmoo.  A  Salish  trilie  living  about 
the  bay  of  the  same  name  in  n.  w.  Wash- 
ington and  s.  w.  British  Columbia.  In  1843 
they  numbered  300,  and  in  1909  there  were 
38  of  the  tribe  on  the  Canadian  side. 

Birch  Bay. — Furnhaui,  Trav.,  Ill,  1848,  Bantam- 
boo.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  SOS.  1879.  8emiahmoo.—  Wil- 
son in  Jour.  EthiKil.  Soe.  Lnnd..  278,  1M*'..  Semi- 
a  mo.— I  tons  in  5th  Rep.  X.  W.  Tribes,  Can.,  10. 
1889.  8em-mi-an-maa.— FltzhiiKh  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1867.  328,  18.\h.  8hinuahraoo.— Cibbs  in  Pae.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  i,  433,  I.h-io.  Simiahmoo.— (iibbs,  Clallam  and 
Lummi.  6.  lS4k3.  8imiamo.  —  Tolmie  and  Daw- 
son, Voeaba.  Brit.  Col.,  119k,  1*M.  Skim-i-ah- 
moo.— C-ibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  436,  1856. 

Seminole  (Creek:  Sim-(i-iu/-lf,  or  ItH 
simanole,  'separatist',  'runaway').  A 
Muskhogean  trila?  of  Florida,  originally 
made  up  of  immigrants  f mm  the  Ix>wer 
Creek  towns  on  Chattahoochee  r.,  who 
moved  down  into  Florida  follow  ing  the 
destruction  of  the  Apalachee  (q.  v.)  ami 
other  native  trilies.  They  were  at  tirst 
classed  with  the  I^ower  Creeks,  but  In'gan 
to  be  known  under  their  present  name 
about  1775.  Those  still  residing  in 
Florida  call  themselves  Ikaniuksalgi, 
'peninsula  people'  (Gatschet). 

The  Seminole,  tefore  the  removal  of  the 
main  body  to  Indian  Ter. ,  consisted  chiefly 
of  descendants  of  Muscogee  (Creeks) 
and  Ilitchiti  from  the  Lower  Creek  towns, 
with  a  considerable  numlterof  refugees 
from  the  I'pper  Creeks  after  the  Creek 
war,  together  with  remnants  of  Yamasee 
and  other  conquered  trills,  Yuchi,  and 
a  large  negro  element  from  runaway 
slaves.  When  Hawkins  wrote,  in  1799, 
they  had  7  towns,  which  increase*  1  to  20 
or  more  as  they  overran  the  peninsula. 

While  still  under  Spanish  rule  the 
Seminole  l>eeame  involved  in  hostility 
with  the  Cnited  States,  particularly  in  the 
War  of  1812,  and  again  in  1817-18,  the 
latter  licing  known  as  the  tirst  Seminole 
war.  This  war  was  quelled  by  Gen. 
Andrew  Jackson,  who  invaded  Florida 
with  a  force  exceeding  3,000  men,  as  the 
result  of  which  Spain  ceded  the  territory 
to  the  United  States  in  1819.  By  treaty  of 
Ft  Moultrie  in  1823,  the  Seminole  ceded 
most  of  their  lands,  excepting  a  central 
reservation;  but  on  account  of  pressure 
from  the  l>order  population  for  their  com- 
plete removal,  another  treat v  was  nego- 
tiated at  Paynes  Landing  in  1832,  by 
which  they  were  bound  to  remove  be- 
yond the  Mississippi  within  3  years. 
The  treaty  was  repudiated  by  a  lance  pro- 
portion ot  the  tribe,  who,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  celebrated  Osceola  (q.  v.), 
at  once  prepared  for  resistance.  Thus 
l>egan  the  second  Seminole  war  in  1835, 
with  the  killing  of  Final hla,  the  princi- 
pal signer  of  the  removal  treaty,  and  o.' 
Gen.  A.  K.  Thompson,  who  had  been  in- 
strumental in  applying  pressure  to  those 
who  opposed  the  arrangement.  The  war 
lasted  nearly  8  years,  ending  in  Aug.  1S42, 
with  the  practical  expatriation  of  the  tribe 
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from  Florida  for  the  \V\,  but  at  the  cost 
of  the  liv»>s  of  nearlv  1,500  American 
troops  an«l  theexpenditareo!  $20,000,000. 
One  incident  was  the  massacre  of  Maj. 
F.  L  Dade's  command  of  100  men,  only 
one  man  escaping  alive.  The  Seminole 
negroes  took  an  active  part  throughout 
the  war. 

Those  removed  to  Oklahoma  were  Hib- 
sequentlv  organized  into  the  "Seminole 
Nation,  as  one  of  the  so-called  Five 
Civilized  Tribes.    In  general  condition 


SEMINOLE  MAN  (macCMUy) 

and  advancement  thev  are  about  on  a 
level  with  their  neighbors  and  kinsmen 
of  the  Creek  Nation.  In  common  with 
the  other  tribes  they  were  party  to  the 
agreement  for  the  opening  oi  their  lands 
to  settlement,  and  their  tribal  govern- 
ment earn*' to  an  end  in  Mar.  l'.HXi.  In 
1H08  thev  were  reported  officially  to 
number  2, l.'W,  largely  mixed  with  negro 
blood,  in  addition  to  980  '  Seminole 
freedmen."  A  refugee  band  of  Semi- 
nole, or,  more  properly,  Seminole  ne- 


groes, is  also  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the 
Kio  Grande  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Eagle  Pass,  Texas. 

The  Seminole  still  residing  in  the  s. 
part  of  Florida,  otliciallv  estimated  at  :'.5S 
in  1000,  but  reduced  to  about  275  in  1908, 
remain  nearly  in  their  original  condition. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  Govern- 
ment has  taken  steps  to  secure  to  them  a 
small  permanent  reservation  to  include 
their  principal  settlements.  In  general 
characteristics  they  resemble  the  Creeks, 
from  whom  they  have  descended.  The 
best  account  of  their  present  status  is 
that  of  MacCauley  in  the  5th  Kep.  P».  A. 
EL,  1887.  Consult  also  Bartram,  Travels, 
ed.  1792;  Dimoek  in  Collier's  Weekly, 
Oct  17,  1908;  Fairbanks,  Florida,  1901; 
Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  I,  ii,  1884-88; 
Sprague,  Hist  Fla.  War,  1848. 

Their  towns  and  bands  were  Ahapopka, 
Ahosulga,  Alachua,  Alafiers,  Alapaha, 
Alligator,  Alouko,  Apukasasocha,  Asa- 
palaga,  Attapulgas,  Beech  Creek,  Big 
Cypress  Swamp,  Big  Hammock,  Bow- 
legs' Town,  Bueker  Woman's  Town, 
B urges  Town.  Calusahatchec,  Caj^la, 
Catfish  l,ake,  Chefixico's  Old  Town, 
Chetuckota,  Chiaha,  Chiciichatti,  Choco- 
nikla,  Chohalalx>ohhulka,  Chokoukla, 
Coe  Hadjo's  Town,  Cohowofooche,  Cow 
Creek,  Cuscowilla,  Etanie,  Etotulga,  Fish- 
eating  Creek,  Fowl  Town,  llatchcala- 
mocha,  Hiamonee,  Hitchapuk^assi, 
Hitchitipusy,  lloinosassa,  John  Hicks' 
Town,  Jolee,  Lochchiocha,  Loksa- 
chumpa,  McQueen's  Villaire,  Miami 
River,  Mikasuki,  Mosquito  Indians,  Mu- 
latto Girl's  Town,  Negro  Town,  New 
Mikasuky,  Notasulgar,  Ochisialgi,  Oehu- 
ceulga,  Ochupocrassa,  Ocilla,  Oclackona- 
yahe,  Oclawaha,  Ohathtokhouchy,  Oke- 
hunipkee,  Oktahatke,  Oponays,  (iwassis- 
sas,  Pavne'sTown,  Pea  Creek  Band,  Pico- 
lata,  Bilaklikaha,  Pilatka,  Phillimees,  Fin- 
der Town,  Red  Town.  Sampala,  Santa  Fe, 
Sarasota,  Seccherpoga,  Seleuxa,  Sitarky, 
Spanawatka,  Suwanee,  Talahassee,  Talofa 
Okhase,  Taluachapko-aj>opka,  Tattowhe- 
hallys,  Toctoethla,  Tohopekaliga,  Toloa- 
wathla,  Toponanaulka,  Totatalahocetaka, 
Tockagulga,  Tuslalahoekaka,  Waeahoota, 
Wakasaesa.  Wasupa,  Wechotookme, 
Weechitokha,  Welika,  Wewoka,  Willa- 
noucha,  Withlacoochee,  Withlacoochee- 
talofa,  Withlako,  Yalacasooche,  Yalaka, 

Yolanar,  Yumersee(  Yamasee).  (j.  m.  ) 
Iktn&faakalfi— <3at*chet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  I,  66, 
18H4  ('people  of  the  pointed  land':  Creek  name, 
from  ikan-fiUki.  'the  pointed  Innd.'  referring  to 
Florida  peniriMila;  algt  'people').  Dcaniukaalri. — 
Ibid.  ('Peninsula  |«eople,'  ovrn  name,  m»m 
ikana  'land,'  in-yUkta  '  >t>  point,  i.  e.  point  of 
land,  or  peninsula' ).  Ishti  «emoli.  — Hrinton, 
Florida  Penin.,  U.S.  ISM.  I»ti  limanole.— <iat*<het. 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i.  66. 1884  (  —  'separatist,'  'rnn- 
awav').  uty-tetnole.— <iallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soe..  II.  94.  1*36  (impmporlv  translated 
•wild  men').  Lower  Creek*.—  Knox  (1789)  in  Am. 
8t.  Papers,  Ind.  Aff..  1. 1">,  \Mi  ( here  used  to  desig- 
nate the  Seminole  as  emigrants  f rum  the  Lower 
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Creeks  proper).  Bemanole.— Gatschet,  Creek  MUjr. 
Leg.,  I,  66,  1884  (or  Isti  8cman61e). 


Ramsay  (17%)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  1st  iv, 
99, 1795.  Beminoleaaa.— Conrad  in  H,  R.  Doe.  285, 


25th  Conjr.,  2d  seas.,  Z.  iksh.  NMMIMi  —  Lincoln 
(1789)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Itnl.  AIT.,  i.  7H,  1832. 
Seminolie.— K»nne  in  Stanford.  Conipend.,  636, 


2.  1K3S.    Seminole*. -Lincoln 


(Fox name).  I 
Left. .  1, 67, 1884  ( Creek  i 
(Hltehiti  name). 


1K78.  Beninolulki.-ten  Kate.  Bcizen  in  N.  A., 412, 
18H5  (Uho  people  that  are  wild":  Creek  name). 

Fox  MS.,  B.  A.  E,  1882 
-Gatwhet,  Creek  Mier. 
I).  Biinand'bVli.-lbid. 
Sim-e-lo-le.-Hawkin*  (1799). 
Sketch,  25,  1848  (trans,  'wild').  Bim-«-iio-le.- 
Ibid.  8imenolie».— Ibid.  Similoculgee.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  iv.  880,  1854  (Creek  name). 
8inunole.—  Bart  ram.  Travels,  21, 1792.  Bimonde.— 
Woodward.  Reminise.,  25, 1859  (misprint).  Sim 
onolaya.— Milfort.  Memoire,  120,  1802.  Sim-u-no- 
II.— Grayson,  Creek  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  F...  1885 
(Creek  name).  Tallaha»ki.— Gat*chet. Creek  Mbrr. 
Leg..  I.  6t>,  1HH4  (so  called  "from  their  town  Talla- 
hassie").  Ungiayo-rono. — tiutsehet.  ibid,  ('pen- 
insula people":  Huron  name).  Wild  Cre«k».— 
Ellicott,  Journal,  216-7. 1799. 

Bemonan.  A  former  tribe  noted  by 
Maasanet  as  on  the  road  from  Coahuila 
to  the  Texas  country  in  1690.  They  are 
possibly  the  TsejK-oen  of  Joutel. 
Semonaal— Massanet.  Dictamen  Fiscal.  Nov.  30, 
1716,  MS.  Taepooea.— Joutel  In  Margry.  Dec.,  in, 
289,  1878  (idenUcal?). 


Barcia.  Eruoivo,  271,  1723  (=T*epeoen  and  Sere- 
coutcha).  TMoehoen.— Joutel,  Jour.,  90.  1719. 
Ttepehouen. — Ibid.,  114. 

Bempoapi  (Stm-vo-a-pi).  The  Tewa 
name  of  a  ruined  Tano  pueblo  of  the 
compact,  communal  type,  situated  near 
Golden,  Sauta  Fe  co.,  N.  Mex.  Accord- 
ing to  Bandelier  (Ritch,  N.  Mex.,  201, 
1885;  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  108,  1892)  it 
was  abandoned  probably  in  1591  on  ac- 
count of  a  raid  by  other  Indians. 
ValTurde.— Bandclicr,  op.  cit. 

Senan  ('bird').    A  Yuchi  clan. 
8ena'«taha.-Gatschet,  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  70, 
1885  (»  'bird  clan1). 

Senap.    See  Sannup. 

Senaaqua  (equivalent  of  Delaware  leiuutk- 
qual,  'original  grass,'  i.  e.  grass  which  was 
supposed  to  have  grown  on  the  land  from 
the  beginning. — Ruttenber).  A  former 
Kitchawank  fortified  village  on  Hudson  r., 
at  the  mouth  of  Croton  r.,  in  Westchester 
co.,  N.  Y.  It  may  l>e  identical  with  Kit- 
chawank village. — Ruttenber  (1)  Tril)es 
Hudson  R.,  79,  1872,  (2)  Ind.  Geog. 
Name**,  29,  1906. 

Senati.  A  Tatsakutchin  village  on  the 
N.  side  of  Yukon  r.,  Alaska,  above  the 
mouth  of  Tana  tin  r. 

8enatuch.  Mentioned  bv  Grant  (Jour. 
Roy.  Geog.  Hoc.,  293,  1857)  as  a  Nootka 
tribe  on  the  s.  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id. 

Seneca  (  'place  of  the  stone, '  the  An- 
glicized form  of  t  he  Dutch  enunciation  of 
the  Mohegan  rendering  of  the  Iroquoian 
ethnic  ap|>ellative  Oneida,  or,  strictly, 
(Jin- Hinte'iV kit' ,  and  with  a  different  etbnic 
suffix,  (>nifihtfe'roh"'ntf*t1  meaning  'peo- 
ple of  the  standing  or  projecting  rock  or 
stone').  A  prominent  and  influential 
tril>e  of  the  Iroquois  (q.  v. ).  When  first 
known  thev  occupied  tnat  part  of  w.  New 
York  between  Seneca  lake  and  Geneva  r., 


having  their  council  fire  at  Tsonontowan, 
near  Naples,  in  Ontario  co.  After  the  po- 
litical destruction  of  the  Erie  and  Neuters, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  Seneca  and  other  Iroquois 
people  carried  their  settlements  west- 
ward to  L.  Erie  and  southward  along  the 
Alleghany  into  Pennsylvania,  They  also 
received  into  their  tribe  a  portion  of  these 
conquered  i>eoples,  by  which  accessions 
they  became  the  largest  tri  Ik*  of  the  con- 
federation and  one  of  the  most  important. 


—  They  are  now  chiefly  settled  on  the  Alle- 
gany, Cattaraugus,  and  Tonawanda  res., 
S.  Y.  A  portion  of  them  remained  under 
British  jurisdiction  after  tbe  declaration 
of  peace  and  live  on  Grand  River  res., 
Ontario.  Various  local  t  minis  have  been 
known  as  Buffalo,  Tonawanda,  and  Corn- 
planter  Indians;  and  the  Mingo,  formerly 
in  Ohio,  have  become  officially  known  as 
Seneca  from  the  large  number  of  that 
tribe  among  them.  No  considerable 
number  of  the  Seneca  ever  joined  the 
Catholic  Iroquois  colonies. 

In  the  third  quarter  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury the  Seneca  was  the  last  but  one  of 
the  Iroquois  tril>es  to  give  its  suffrage 
in  favor  of  the  alxdition  of  murder  and 
war,  the  suppression  of  cannibalism,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  League  of  the  Iroquois  was 
founded.  However,  a  large  division  of 
the  tribe  did  not  adopt  at  once  the  course 
of  the  main  body,  but,  on  obtaining  cov- 
eted privileges  and  prerogatives,  the  re- 
calcitrant body  was  admitted  as  a  constitu- 
ent member  in  thestructureof  the  league. 
The  two  chiefshi|)S  last  added  to  the 
quota  of  the  Seneca  were  admitted  on 
condition  of  their  exercising  functions  be- 
longing to  a  sergeant-at-arms  of  a  modern 
legislative  body  as  well  as  those  belong- 
ing to  a  modem  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs,  in  addition  to  their  duties 
as  federal  chieftains;  indeed,  they  lie- 
came  the  warders  of  the  famous  "Great 
Black  Doorway"  of  the  I/cague  of  the 
Iroquois,  called  Ka'nho'hwildjCgd'mV  by 
the  Onondaga. 

In  historical  times  the  Seneca  have 
been  by  far  the  most  populous  of  the  five 
tribes  originally  composing  the  I^eague 
of  the  Iroquois.  The  Seneca  belong  in 
the  federal  organization  to  the  tnhal 
phratry  known  by  the  political  name 
Hondo^iiW'htn',  meaning,  'they  are 
clansmen  of  the  fathers,'  of  which  the 
Mohawk  are  the  other  member,  when 
the  triln-s  are  organized  as  a  federal  coun- 
cil; but  when  ceremonially  organized  the 
tmondagaalso  belong  to  this  phratrv  (see 
tionrnment).  In  the  federal  council  the 
Seneca  are  represented  by  eight  federal 
chiefs,  but  two  of  these  were  added  to 
the  original  six  present  at  the  first  fed- 
eral council,  to  give  representation  to  that 
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part  of  the  tribe  which  had  at  first  re- 
fused to  join  the  League.  Since  the 
organization  of  theLeagueof  the  Iroquois, 
approximately  in  the  third  quarter  of  the 
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16th  century,  the  number  of  Seneca  clan*, 
which  are  organized  into  two  phratries 
for  the  performance  of  l>oth  ceremonial 
and  civil  functions,  have  varied.  The 
names  of  the  following  nine  have  been 
recorded:  Wolf,  HoGnai  'lutiion' i»V ;  Bear, 
Ho<ii<ljiuri>ii"<ta' ,•  Braver,  ll^lup^'qeijiC ; 
Turtle,  IIadmid"<lhV;  Hawk,  iltuM'- 
thtrWgaiin' ;  Sandpiper,  Jlodi'ne'ti'iu', 
sometimes  also  called  Sni|>e,  Plover,  and 
Killdee;  Deer,  Hodiniofl'fpixiuu' ;  Doe, 
JIiHiinon,fil*'Oga\  sometimes  lloftnout'- 
gofldft*1;  Heron,  Ih*luUtio*"ga' .  In  a  list 
of  clan  names  made  in  1H.W  by  <»en. 
Dearlwrn  from  information  given  him  by 
Mr  Cone,  an  interpreter  of  the  Tona- 
wandaband,  the  Heron  clan  is  called  the 
Swan  clan  with  the  native  name  given 
above.  Of  these  clans  only  five  had  an 
unequal  representation  in  the  federal 
council  of  the  League;  namely,  the  .Sand- 
piper, three,  the  Turtle,  two.  the  Hawk, 
one,  the  Wolf,  one,  and  the  Bear,  one. 

One  of  the  earliest  known  references  to 
the  ethnic  name  Seneca  is  that  on  the 
Original  Carte  Figurative,  annexed  to  the 
Memorial  presented  to  the  States-General 
of  the  Netherlands.  Aug.  18,  1616,  on 
which  it  appears  with  the  Dutch  plural  as 
Sennecas.  This  map  is  remarkable  also 
for  the  first  known  mention  of  the  ancient 


Krie,  sometimes  called  Gahk  was  or  Kahk- 
wah;  on  this  map  they  appear  under  the 
name  last  cited,  Gaehoi  (ch  =  kh  i,  and 
were  placed  on  the  K.  side  of  the  w. 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  name 
did  not  originally  lielong  to  the  Seneca, 
but  to  the  Oneida,  as  the  following  lines 
will  show. 

In  the  early  part  of  Dec.  1634,  Arent 
Van  Curler  (orCorlaer),  the  commissary 
or  factor  of  the  Manor  of  Kensselaerwyck 
(his  uncle's  estate),  set  out  from  Ft 
Orange,  now  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  fur-trade,  to  visit  the  Mohawk 
and  the  Sinnekens.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  latter  name  designated  the  Oneida, 
but  at  this  time  it  was  a  general  name, 
usually  comprising  the  Onondaga,  the 
Cayuga,  and  the  Seneca,  in  addition.  At 
that  period  the  Dutch  and  the  French 
commonly  divided  the  Five  Iroquois 
tribes  into  two  identical  groups;  to  the 
first,  the  Dutch  gave  the  name  Mannas 
(Mohawk),  and  to  the  latter,  Sinnekens 
(Seneca,  the  final  -am  being  the  Dutch 
genitive  plural),  with  the  connotation  of 
the  four  tribes  mentioned  above.  The 
French  gave  to  the  latter  group  thegeneral 
name  "les  Iroquois  Superieurs",  "les 
Hiroquoisd'en  haut",  i.  e.  the  Upper  Iro- 
quois, "  les  Hiroquoisdes  pays  plus  hauls, 
nommes  Sontouaheronnons "  (literally, 
'the  Iroquois  of  the  upper  country, 
called  Sontouaheronnons' ),  the  latter  be- 
ing only  another  form  of  "les  Tsonnon- 
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touans"  (the  Seneca);  and  to  the  first 
group  the  designations  "  les  Iroquois  in- 
ferieurs"  (the  l/ower  Iroquois),  and  "les 
Hiroquois  d'enbas,  nommes  Agnechron- 
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nons"  (the  Mohawk;  literally,  'the  Iro- 
quois from  below,  named  Agnechron- 
nons').  This  geographical  rather  than 
political  division  of  the  Iroquois  tribes, 
first  made  by  Champlain  and  the  early 
Dutch  at  Ft  Orange,  prevailed  until  about 
the  third  quarter  of  the  17th  century. 
Indeed,  Governor  Andros,  two  years 
after  Greenhalgh's  visit  to  the  several 
tribes  of  the  Iroquois  in  1677,  still  wrote, 
"  Ye  Oneidas  deemed  ye  tirst  nation 
of  sineques."  The  Journal  of  Van  Curler, 
mentioned  above,  records  the  interesting 
fact  that  during  his  visit  to  the  tribes 
he  celebrated  the  New  Year  of  1635  at  a 
place  called  EnmyuUthage  or  Sinneken*. 
The  first  of  these  names  was  the  Iro- 
quois, and  the  second,  the  Mohegan, 
name  for  the  place,  or,  preferably,  the  Mo- 
hegan translation  of  the  Iroquois  name. 
The  Dutch  received  their  first  knowledge 
of  the  Ltoqoois  tribes  through  the  Mohe- 
gan. The  name  Eniiegnttehnyei»e\U\ently 
written  for  Onfninte'agiY'ge',  4  at  the  place 
of  the  people  of  the  standing  (projecting) 
stone.'  At  that  date  this  was  the  chief 
town  of  the  Oneida.  Van  Curler's  Jour- 
nal identities  the  name  Sinnekau  with 
this  town,  which  is  presumptive  evidence 
that  it  is  the  Mohegan  rendering  of  the 
Iroquois  local  name  (hi!Tt'iMtc\  'it  is  a 
standing  or  projecting  stone',  employed 
as  an  ethnic  apj>ellative.  The  derivation 
of  Sinneken*  from  Mohegan  appears  to  be 
as  follows:  a'xirmi,  4 a  stone,  or  rock',  -ika 
or  -ig<t,  denotive  of  'place  of,  or  'abun- 
dance of,  and  the  final  -en*  supplied  by 
the  Dutch  genitive  plural  ending,  the 
whole  Mohegan  synthesis  meaning  '  place 
of  the  standing  stone ' :  and  with  a  suitable 
pronominal  affix,  like  o-  or  ml-  which 
was  not  recorded  by  the  Dutch  writers, 
the  translation  signifies,  4  thev  are  of  the 
place  of  thestanding  stone.'  Thin  deriva- 
tion is  confirmed  by  the  Delaware  name. 
W'hmone,  for  the  Oneida,  which  has  a 
similar  derivation.  The  initial  v-  rep- 
resents approximated  an  o-sound,  and  is 
the  affix  of  verbs  and  nouns  denotive  of 
the  third  person;  the  intercalary  is 
merely  euphonic,  being  employed  to  pre- 
vent the  coalescence  of  the  two  vowel 
sounds;  and  it  is  evident  that  a**ov?  is 
only  another  form  of  a'ritnti,  'stone', 
cited  above.  Hence  it  apj>ears  that  the 
Mohegan  and  Delaware  names  for  the 
Oneida  are  cognate  in  derivation  and 
identical  in  signification.  Heckcwelder 
erroneously  translated  W'hmoneby  'stone 
pipe  makers.' 

Thus,  the  Iroquois  Onrfliute'iVgtY ,  the 
Mohegan  Sinneken*,  and  the  Delaware 
Wta**ottf  are  synonymous  and  are  ho- 
mologous in  derivation.  Hut  the  Dutch, 
followed  by  other  Europeans,  used  the 
Mohegan  term  to  designate  a  group  of 
four  tribes,  to  only  one  of  which,  the 


Oneida,  was  it  strictly  applicable.  The 
name  Sinneken*,  or  Sennectta*  ( Visscher's 
map,  at.  1600),  became  the  tribal  name 
of  the  Seneca  by  a  process  of  elimination 
which  excluded  from  the  group  and  from 
the  connotation  of  the  general  name  the 
nearer  tribes  as  each  with  its  own  proper 
native  name  became  known  to  the  Euro- 
peans. Obviously,  the  last  remaining 
tril>e  of  the  group  would  finallv  acquire 
as  its  own  the  general  name  of  the  group. 
The  Delaware  name  for  the  Seneca  was 
Mexaxlln'nl  (the  Maech/ichtinni of  Hecke- 
welder), which  signifies  'great  moun- 
tain'; this  is,  of  course,  a  Delaware  ren- 
dering of  the  Iroquois  name  for  the 
Seneca,  Djiionofidouantn^ahV,  or  Djiio~ 
nofldotoaniiVroil/tionl ,  'People  of  the 
Great  Mountain.'  This  name  appears 
disguised  as  7rucfci»f<ii;t(  Carrier,  1534-35), 
Bnivuhonorons,  Chonontotta  roiton  =?  Chon- 
(mlouunnum  (Champlain,  1615),  Oumtou- 
aroncn*  (Champlain,  1627),  and  T*onon- 
towtn  or  Sonontotuin  (Jes.  Rel.,  passim). 

Previous  to  the  defeat  and  despoliation 
of  the  Neuters  in  1651  and  the  Erie  in 
1656,  the  Seneca  occupied  the  territory 
drained  by  Genesee  r.,  eastward  to  the 
lands  of  the  Cayuga  along  the  line  of  the 
watershed  between  Seneca  and  Cayuga 
lakes. 

The  political  history  of  the  Seneca  is 
largely  that  of  the  League  of  the  Iroquois, 
although  owing  to  petty  jealousies  among 
the  various  tribes  the  Seneca,  like  the 
others,  sometimes  acted  independently  in 
their  dealings  with  aliens.  But  their  in- 
dej>endcnt  action  appears  never  to  have 
l>een  a  serious  and  deliberate  rupture  of 
the  bonds  uniting  them  with  the  federal 
government  of  the  league,  thus  vindi- 
cating the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  its 
(bunders  in  permitting  every  tribe  to  re- 
tain and  exercise  a  large  measure  of  auton- 
omy in  the  structure  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. It  was  sometimes  apparently 
imperative  that  one  of  the  tribes  should 
enter  into  a  treaty  or  other  compact  with 
its  enemies,  while  the  others  might  still 
maintain  a  hostile  attitude  toward  the 
alien  contracting  party. 

During  1622  theMontagnais,  the  Algon- 
kin,  ami  the  Hurons  sought  to  conclude 
peace  with  the  Iroquois  (  Yroquoi*  = 
Mohawk  division?),  because  "they  were 
weary  and  fatigued  with  the  wars  "which 
th  y  had  had  for  more  than  50  years." 
The  armistice  was  concluded  in  1624,  but 
was  broken  by  the  continued  guerrilla 
warfare  of  the  Algonkin  warriors;  for  this 
reason  the  Seneca  ("  Ouentouoronons 
d'autre  nation,  amis  desdits  Yrocois") 
killed  in  the  "village  of  the  Yrocois  "  the 
embassy  com |>osed  of  a  Frenchman,  Pierre 
Magnan.  and  three  Algonquian  ambassa- 
dors. This  resulted  in  the  renewal  of  the 
war.    So  in  Sept  1627,  the  Iroquois,  in- 
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eluding  the  Seneca,  declared  war  against 
the  Indians  and  the  French  on  the  St 
Lawrence  and  its  northern  aflluents  by 
sending  various  parties  of  warriors  against 
them. 

From  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1635 
(p.  34,  1868)  it  is  learned  that  the  Seneca, 
after  defeating  the  Hurons  in  the  spring 
of  1634,  made  peace  with  them.  The 
Hurons  in  the  following  year  sent  an 
embassy  to  Sonontouan,  the  chief  town  of 
the  Seneca,  to  ratify  the  peace,  and  while 
there  learned  that  the  Onondaga,  the 
Oneida,  the  Cayuga,  and  the  Mohawk 
were  desirous  of  becoming  parties  to  the 
treaty. 

In  1639  the  war  was  renewed  by  the 
Hurons,  who  in  May  captured  12  prisoners 
from  the  Seneca,  then  regarded  as  a 
powerful  people.  The  war  continued 
with  varying  success.  The  Jesuit  Rela- 
tion for  1641  (p.  75,  1858)  says  the  Seneca 
were  the  most  feared  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Hurons,  and  that  they  were  only  one 
day's  journey  from  Ongniaahra(  Niagara), 
the  most  easterly  town  of  the  Neuters. 
The  Relation  for  1643  (  p.  61)  says  that 
the  Seneca  (i.  e.  "les  Hiroquois  d'en 
haut"),  including  the  Cayuga,  the  Onei- 
da, and  the  Onondaga,  equaled,  if  they 
did  not  exceed,  in  number  and  power  the 
Hurons,  who  previously  had  had  this 
advantage;  ana  that  the  Mohawk  at  this 
time  had  three  villages  with  700  or  800 
men  of  arms  who  possessed  300  arque- 
buses that  they  had  obtained  from  the 
Dutch  and  which  thev  used  with  skill 
and  boldness.  According  to  the  Jesuit 
Relation  for  1648  (p.  49, 1858),  300  Seneca 
attacked  the  village  of  the  Aondironnons, 
and  killed  or  captured  as  many  of  its 
inhabitants  as  possible,  although  this 
people  were  a  dependency  of  the  Neuters 
who  were  at  peace  with  the  Seneca  at 
this  time.  This  affront  nearly  precipi- 
tated war  between  the  Iroquois  and  the 
Neuters. 

The  Seneca  warriors  com  pose*  1  the 
larger  part  of  the  Iroquois  warriors  who 
in  1648-49  assailed,  destroyed,  and  dis- 
persed the  Huron  tribes;  it  was  likewise 
they  who  in  1649  sacked  the  chief  towns 
of  the  Tionontati,  or  Tobacco  tribe;  and 
the  Seneca  also  took  a  leading  part  in  t  he 
defeat  and  subjugation  of  the  Neuters  in 
1651  and  of  the  Erie  in  1656.  From  the 
Journal  des  PP.  Jesuites  for  1651-52  (Jes. 
Rel.,  Thwaites'  ed.,  xxxvir,  97,  1898)  it 
is  learned  that  in  1651  the  Seneca,  in 
waging  war  against  the  Neuters,  had  l>een 
so  signally  defeated  that  their  women  and 
children  were  compelled  to  llee  from 
Sonontowan,  their  capital,  to  seek  refuge 
among  the  neighboring  Cayuga. 

In  1652  the  Seneca  were  plotting  with 
the  Mohawk  to  destrov  and  ruin  the 
French  settlement  on  the  St  Lawrence. 


Two  years  later  the  Seneca  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  French  for  the  purpose  of 
making  peace  with  them,  a  movement 
which  was  probably  brought  about  by 
their  rupture  with  the  Erie.  But  the 
Mohawk  not  desiring  peace  at  that  time 
with  the  French,  perhaps  on  account  of 
their  desire  to  attack  the  Hurons  on 
Orleans  id.,  murdered  two  of  the  three 
Seneca  ambassadors,  the  other  having 
remained  as  a  hostage  with  the  French. 
This  act  almost  resulted  in  war  between 
the  two  hostile  tribes;  foreign  affairs, 
however,  were  in  such  condition  as  to 
prevent  the  beginning  of  actual  hostility. 
On  Sept.  19,  1655,  Fathers  Chaumonot 
and  Dablon,  after  pressing  invitations  to 
do  so,  started  from  Ouel>ec  to  visit  and 
view  the  Seneca  country,  and  to  establish 
there  a  French  habitation  and  teach  the 
Seneca  the  articles  of  their  faith. 

In  1657  the  Seneca,  in  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  the  League  to  adopt  conquered 
tribes  upon  submission  and  the  expression 
of  a  desire  to  live  under  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment established  by  the  League,  had 
thus  incorporated  eleven  different  tribes 
into  their  Ixvly  politic. 

In  1652  Maryland  bought  from  the 
Minqua,  or  Susquehanna  Indians,  i.  e. 
the  Conestoga,  all  their  land  claims  on 
both  sides  of  Chesapeake  bay  up  to  the 
mouth  of  Susquehanna  r.  In  1663,  800 
Seneca  and  Cayuga  warriors  from  the 
Confederation  of  the  Five  Nations  were 
defeated  by  the  Minqua,  aided  by  the 
Mary  landers.  The  Iroquois  did  not  ter- 
minate their  hostilities  until  famine  had 
so  reduced  the  Conestoga  that  in  1675. 
when  the  Marylanders  had  disagreed 
with  them  and  had  withdrawn  their 
alliance,  the  Conestoga  were  completely 
subdued  by  the  Five  Nations,  who  there- 
after claim*  1  a  right  to  the  Minqua  lands 
to  the  head  of  Chesapeake  bay. 

In  1744  the  influence  of  the  French 
was  rapidly  gaining  ground  among  the 
Seneca;  meanwhile  the  astute  and  per- 
suasive Col.  Johnson  was  gradually  win- 
ning the  Mohawk  as  close  allies  of  the 
British,  while  the  Onondaga,  the  Cayuga, 
and  the  Oneida,  under  strong  pressure 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  sought 
to  be  neutral. 

In  1686,  200  Seneca  warriors  went  w. 
against  theMiami,  the  Illinois  in  themean- 
time  having  been  overcome  by  the  Iroquois 
in  a  war  lasting  about  five  years.  In  1687 
the  Marquis  Denonville  assembled  a  great 
horde  of  Indians  from  the  region  of  the 
upj>er  lakes  and  from  the  St  I,awrence — 
Hurons,  Ottawa,  Chippewa,  Missisauga, 
Miami,  Illinois,  Montagnais,  Amikwa, 
and  others — under  Purantaye,  DuLuth, 
and  Tonti,  to  serve  as  an  auxiliary  force  to 
about  1,200  French  and  colonial  levies,  to 
be  employed  in  attacking  and  destroying 
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the  Seneca.    Having  reached  Ironde- 

Snoit,  the  Seneca  landing-place  on  L. 
ntario,  Denonville  built  there  a  stock- 
ade in  which  he  left  a  garrison  of  440 
men.  Thence  advancing  to  attack  the 
Seneca  villages,  he  was  ambushed  by 600 
or  800  Seneca,  who  charged  and  drove 
back  the  colonial  levies  and  their  Indian 
allies,  and  threw  the  veteran  regiments 
into  disorder.  Only  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  of  his  force  was  the  traitor- 
ous Denonville  saved  from  disastrous 
defeat. 

In  1763,  at  Bloody  Run  and  the  Devil's 
Hole,  situated  on  Niagara  r.  about  4  m. 
below  the  falls,  the  Seneca  ambushed  a 
British  supply  train  on  the  portage  road 
from  Ft  Schlosser  to  Ft  Niagara,  only 
three  escaping  from  a  force  of  nearly  100. 
At  a  short  distance  from  this  place  the 
same  Seneca  ambushed  a  British  force 
composed  of  two  companies  of  troops  who 
were  hastening  to  the  aid  of  the  supply 
train,  onlv  eight  of  whom  escaped  mas- 
sacre. These  bloody  and  harsh  measures 
were  the  direct  result  of  the  general 
unrest  of  the  Six  Nations  and  the  west- 
ern tribes,  arising  from  the  manner  of 
the  recent  occupancy  of  the  posts  by  the 
British,  after  the  surrender  of  Canada  by 
the  French  on  Sept.  8,  I7tt0.  They  con- 
trasted the  sympathetic  and  bountiful 
paternalism  of  the  French  regime  with 
the  neglect  and  niggardliness  that  char- 
acterized the  British  rule.  Such  was  the 
state  of  affairs  that  on  July  29,  1701,  Sir 
Wm.  Johnson  wrote  to  General  Amherst: 
"I  see  plainly  that  there  appears  to  be 
an  universal  jealousy  amongst  every 
nation,  on  account  of  the  hasty  steps  they 
look  upon  we  are  taking  towards  getting 
possession  of  this  country,  which  meas- 
ures, I  am  certain,  will  never  subside 
whilst  we  encroach  within  the  limits 
which  you  may  recollect  have  been  put 
under  the  protection  of  the  King  in  the 
year  1726,  and  confirmed  to  them  by  him 
and  his  successors  ever  since  and  by  the 
orders  sent  to  the  governors  not  to  allow 
any  one  of  his  subjects  settling  thereon 
.  .  .  but  that  it  should  remain  their  abso- 
lute property."  But,  by  the  beginning 
of  the  American  Revolution,  so  well  had 
the  British  agents  reconciled  them  to  the 
rule  of  Great  Britain  that  the  Seneca, 
together  with  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  Six  Nations,  notwithstand- 
ing their  pledges  to  the  contrary,  reluc- 
tantly espoused  the  cause  of  the  British 
against  the  colonies.  Consequently  they 
suffered  retribution  for  their  folly  when 
Gen.  Sullivan,  in  1779,  after  defeating 
their  warriors,  burned  their  villages  and 
destroyed  their  crops. 

There  is  no  historical  evidence  that  the 
Seneca  who  were  on  the  Ohio  and  the 
s.  shore  of  L.  Erie  in  the  18th  and  19th 


centuries  were  chiefly  an  outlying  colony 
from  the  Iroquois  "tribe  of  that  name 
dwelling  in  New  York.  The  significant 
fact  that  in  historical  times  their  affilia- 
tions were  never  with  the  Iroquois,  but 
rather  with  tribes  usually  hostile  to  them, 
is  to  be  explained  on  the  presumption 
that  they  were  rather  some  remnant  of  a 
subjugated  tribe  dependent  on  the  Seneca 
and  dwelling  on  lands  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  their  conquerors.  It  is  a  fair 
inference  that  they  were  largely  subju- 
gated Erie  and  Conestoga.  Regarding 
the  identity  of  these  Indians,  the  follow- 
ing citation  from  Howe  ( Hist.  Coll.  Ohio, 
ii,  574,  189(5)  is  pertinent:  44  The  Senecas 
of  Sandusky — so-called — owned  and  oc- 
cupied 40,000  acres  of  choice  land  on 
the  k.  side  of  Sandusky  r.,  being  mostly 
in  this  [Seneca]  and  partly  in  San- 
dusky co.  Thirty  thousand  acres  of 
this  land  was  granted  to  them  on  the 
29th  of  September,  1817,  at  the  treaty 
...  of  Maumee  Rapids.  .  .  .  The  re- 
maining 10,000  acres,  lving  a.  of  the 
other,  was  granted  bv  tbe  treaty  at  St 
Mary's,  .  .  .  17th  of  September,  1818." 
Bv  the  treaty  concluded  at  Washington 
Feb.  28,  1831*,  these  Seneca  ceded  their 
lands  in  Ohio  to  the  United  States  and 
agreed  to  emigrate  s.  w.  of  Missouri,  on 
Neosho  r.  The  same  writer  states  that 
in  1831  "  their  principal  chiefs  were 
Coonstick,  Small  Cloud  Spicer,  Seneca 
Steel,  Hard  Hickorv,  Tall  Chief,  and 
Good  Hunter,  the  last  two  of  whom 
were  their  principal  orators.  The  old 
chief  Good  Hunter  told  Henry  C.  Brish, 
their  subagent,  that  this  Iwind  [which 
numbered  390  in  1908]  were  in  fact  the 
remnant  of  Logan's  tribe,  .  .  .  and  says 
Mr  Brish  in  a  communication  to  us:  '  I 
cannot  to  this  day  surmise  why  they 
were  called  Senecas.  I  never  found  a 
Seneca  among  them.  They  were  Cayu- 
gas — who  were  Mingoes — among  whom 
were  a  few  Oncidas,  Mohawks,  Ononda- 
gas,  Tuscarawas,  and  Wyandots.'"  The 
majority  of  them  were  certainly  not 
Cayuga,  as  Logan  was  Conestoga  or  Min- 
go on  his  maternal  side. 

In  1677  the  Seneca  had  but  four  villages, 
but  a  century  later  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  about  30.  The  following  are 
the  better  known  Seneca  towns,  which,  of 
course,  were  not  at  all  contemporary. 
Canadasaga,  Canandaigua,  Caneadea, 
Cat  herine'sTown,  Cattaraugus,  Chemung, 
New  Chemung,  Old  Chemung,  Chenango, 
Cheronderoga,  Chinoshagen,  Condaw- 
haw,  Connewango,  Dayoitgao,  Deonun- 
dagae,  Deyodeshot,  Deyohnegano,  Deyo- 
nongdadagana,  Dyosyowan,  Gaandowa- 
nang,  Gadaho,  Gahato,  Gahayanduk, 
Ganagweh,  Ganawagus,  Ganeasos,  Gane- 
dontwan,  Ganogeh,  Ganondasa,  Ganos, 
Ganosgagong,  Gaonsagaon,  Gaousge, 
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Gaskosada,  Gathtsegwarohare,  Geneseo, 
« s i-ta. jiiat,  Gwaugweh,  Honeoye,  Jonea- 
dih,  kanagaro  (3),  Kanaghsaws,  Kannas- 
sarago,  Kashong,  Kaskonchiagon,  Kay- 
gen,  Keinthe,  Newtown,  Oatka,  Ongnia- 
ahra,  Onnahee,  Onoghsadago,  Onon- 
darka,  Owaiski,  8heshequin,  Skahasegao, 
Skoiyase,  Sonojowauga,  Tekisedaneyont, 
Tioniongarunte,  Tonawanda,  Totiakton, 
Tsonontowanen,Yorkjough,Yoroonw;igo. 

The  earliest  estimates  of  the  numbers  of 
the  Seneca,  in  1660  and  1677,  give  them 
about  5,000.  Later  estimates  of  the  pop- 
ulation are:  3,600  (1721);  1,750  (1736); 
5,000  (1765);  3,250  (1778);  2,000  (1783)  ; 
3,000  (1783),  and  1,780  (1796).  In  1825 
those  in  New  York  were  reported  at  2,325. 
In  1850,  according  to  Morgan,  those  in 
New  York  numbered  2,712,  while  about 
210  more  were  on  Grand  River  rew.  in 
Canada,  In  1909  those  in  New  York 
numbered  2,749  on  the  three  reservations, 
which,  with  those  on  Grand  r.,  Ontario, 
WOOld  give  them  a  total  of  2,962.  The 
proportion  of  Seneca  now  among  the  4,071 
Iroquois  at  Caughnawaga,  St  Keeis,  and 
Lake  of  Two  Mountains,  Quebe  •,  can  not 
be  estimated.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

A*a*t*<>eah.-Adairquoted  byM.ioney  iul9thRep. 
B.  A.  E.,  609.  1900  (from  Anl'  -Nun'dawe'gl.  the 
Cherokee  name).  Aai' Nun'dawe'gf.— Mooney. 
ibid.  (Cherokee  name.  sin*.  Nun'ilawe'gl:  also 
applied  tothe  Iroquoisgenerally ).  Aai' -STnika.- 
Ibid.  (one  of  the  Cherokee  names).  Antouho 
(1616).  (Eu  v  res.  iv.  75.  1870. 
of  1632.  ibid.,  v.  ii.  1870  (of. 
i).  Antovorino*. — Freytas,  Pefla- 
iii.,  52,  83.  1882.  Aaeikanna.— Gat- 
18«2  j  Fox  name;  extended  to  the 
x  Nations).  Geneca's.— Document 
of  1719  In  N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist  .  v,  628,  1855.  Che 
nandoanes  —  Mallery  in  Proe.  A.  A.  A.  8. 1877.  XXVI, 
352.1878.  Chit-o  won  e  augh  gaw.— Maeauley.N.Y., 
II,  186.  1829.  Cbonontouaronon.— Shea  in  Charle- 
voix. New  Prance,  it.  >*,  note.  18*56.  Chonuntoo- 
waaaees.-Ed wards  1 1751 )  in  Mass.  Hint.  Soc.  Coll., 
lata..  X.  146. 1809.  Chouontouaroiioa.— Champlain 
(1615),  (Euvres,  iv.  34.  1870.  Ciniouea.-Old  form 
quoted  by  Conover,  MS.  Hist,  of  Kanadesaga  and 
Geneva.  Cianakee.  — McKendrv(1779)in Conover. 
ibid.  Gianigoe.— Document  of  1677  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IX.227.18.VS.  Cyaeper.-IIvde  (1712)  in 
N. C.  Ree. .  II.  900, 1886.  Oyaikera.— Hubbard  ( 1680) 
in  Mnx«.  Hist. Soc.  Coll. , 2d a.,  v. 33. 1815.  Djononte- 
wake.— Hale,  letter,  B.  A.  E..  Mur.  6. 1879  ( Mohawk 
mime).  Entouhonorono— Champlain  (1620).  Voy., 
1. 331, 1830.  Entouhonorons.—  Champlain.  (Euvre*. 
IV, 32. 1870.  Entouohonoroaa.— .Shea in  Charlevoix. 
New  France.  II,  28,  note,  1866.  Entwohonoron  — 
Ibid.  Ganoehgenta'we.— Pyrlreus  (m.  1750)  quoted 
In  Am.  Antiq.,  iv,  76, 1882  (a  chiefs  name).  Ho- 
aan-ne-ho'-ont. — Morgan.  League  Inn]. .97,1851  ( 'the 
doorkeeper*).  Honnonthauana.— Bollan  (1748)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  8.,  VI,  132, 180IJ.  Honu* 
shiniondi.—  Gatschet.  Tuscarora  MS.,  1885  Che 
makea a  leaning  house':  a  name  of  the  Iroquois 
confederation).  Ieuontowanois.  —  Weiser  (1748) 
in  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  5,97, 1848.  Iaon  nontoam — 
Barton,  New  Views,  app.,  6. 1798.  Iaonaoatonaaa  — 
Hennepin. Cont.  of  New  Discov.,93,  1698.  Iaonon- 
touanet .—  \m  Honton  (1703)  as  quoted  by  Pownall 
(1754)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Co).  ni«t.,  VI.  8V6.  i855.  Jen- 
eckawa.— Dal  ton  (1783)  In  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
1st  a.,  X.  123,  1809  (misprint).  Jenontowanoa  — 
Mallery  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  8.  1877,  XXVI,  352,1878. 
Lenekeee.— Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie,  iv,  128, 
1753  (misprint).  Han-te-w^'-ki. — ten  Kate,  Syno- 
nymic. 11,  1884  (Cherokee  name).  Nation  de  la 
Orandr  Montague.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1669,  16,  1858  (of. 
7V/timifo«ran).  No"to-wa-ka.— Hewitt,  Seneca  MS. 


vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1883  (Tuscarora  name 

••a. — Glen  (1751 
and  Geneva.  Nun 


Notta- 


wageea. — Glen  £1750)  quoted  in  Conover,  MS.  Kan. 

da-wa'-o-no. — Morgan,  League 


Iroq.,51, 1861  ('the great  hillpeople':  ownname). 
Nundawaronah.— Mallerv  in  Proe.  A.  A.  A.S.  1877, 
XXVI,  352.  1878.  Hun'diwe'gl  — Moonev  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  509,  1900  (Cherokee  name,  sing, 
form.  cf.  Ani'- y(tn'<tAwr'{ti , above) .  Hundowaga. — 
(iatschet,  Seneca  MS..  1883.  Ondawagaa.— Treaty 
(1789)  in  Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind.  Aft".,  1,612.  1S32 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Onondaga). 
Onughkaurydaaug.— Weiser  (1748)  in  Drake.  Bk. 
Inds..  bk.  5,  97.  1848  (name  of  a  chief).  Onunda- 
waga.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  IV,  199.  1854. 
Onuntewakaa.— Hale,  letter,  B.  A.  E..  Mar.  6, 
I87<>.  Osaikanna  — Gatschet,  Fox  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1^H2  (Fox  name;  applied  also  to  all  the  Six 
Nations;  plural,  Osstkaunchak).  Ouentouoro- 
nons.— Champlain  (1615),  (Euvres,  VI,  143,  1870. 
Padowagaa.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  x,  1848  (misprint 
for  Nadowagasi.  Paisana,  Lea.— Greenhalgh 
(1677)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  HI,  252,  1853  (so 
called  by  French).  Sannagers.— Brlckell,  N.  C, 
320,1737.  8ant8eronone.— Jes.  Kel.  1643,  61,  1858. 
Beanecaa.— Brockholls  (1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  xtil,  555, 1881.  Bcnacaes.— Writer  of  1676  in 
Mass.  Hist.  SoC.  Coll.,  4th  s..  IX.  167.  1871.  Sena 
cars.— Mason  (1684)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  n.  200. 
1827.  Benaca*. -  Weiser  (1748)  in  Thwaites,  Early 
West.  Trav..  I.  31.  1904.  Benakeea.— Niles  (1760) 
in  Moss.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  4th  s..  V,  332,  1861. 
8enecaea. — Coxe,  Carolann,  55.  1741.  Benecaa.— 
Brockholls  (1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xm, 
555,  1881.  Seaeoca.—  Council  of  1726  in  N.  C.  Rec.. 
It,  640, 1886.  8eneckes.— Winthntp  (1664)  in  Mass. 
Hiat.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  *.,  VI.  531.  1863.  Beaecquea  — 
Greenhalgh  (1677)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Ill, 
251,  1863.  8enegara.— Brickell  (1737)  in  Havwood, 
Tenn.,224. 1823.  8enekaaa.— Esnauts  and  Kapilly 
map,  1777.  Benekaea.— Bellomont  (1698)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  370.  1851.  Beaekaa.  — Dongan 
(ra.  1687).  ibid..  Ill,  428.  18-53.  Senekeea  -Louia 
XIV  (1699).  ibid..  IX.  698,  1855.  Senekera.-Ibid., 
697.  Benekea.-Dongan  (1687).  ibid.,  m,  614,  1853. 
.-Livingston  (1720).  ibid.,  v,  565,  1855. 
-Gale  (1711)  in  N.  C.  Kec.,  I,  828.  1886. 
L-Ingoldsby  (1691)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist..  III.  792.  1853.  Benequaa.— Spotswood  (1712) 
in  N.  C.  Rec..  1. 861.  18%.  Senequee. -Greenhalgh 
(1677)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  Ill,  252.  1853. 


quoia— Conover,  MS.  Hist,  of  Kanadeaaga  a 
Geneva  (old  form).  Benicaea.-Pnteshall  (1684)  In 
Me.  Hist.  Soc.  O.U.,  v.  90. 1*57.  Sanikers.— Marshe 
(1744)  in  Mas*.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  1st  s.,  vil,  197, 1801. 
8ennagara.-Cntesby.  Nat.  Hist.  Car  ,  II,  xiii,  1743. 
Bennakaa  — Colden,  Five  Nations,  42.  1727,  quoted 
in  Conover,  MS.  Kanadesagaand  Geneva.  Senna- 
kera-  Pen  hallow  (1699)  In  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.. 
I,  184,  1824.  Beanecaa. -Map  of  1614  (?)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  I,  1856.  8enneoca.— Council  of 
1725  in  N.  C.  Rec..  II.  570.  1886.  Bennechea  — Pen- 
hallow  (1726)  in  N.  H.  II  1st.  Soc.  Coll..  i.  41,  1824. 
8enneck«e.— Clinton  (1745) in  N.  Y  Doc.  Col.  Iltet.. 
VI.  275.  1855.  Beanecka.— Livingston  ( 169*  1.  Ibid., 
iv.  341. 1854.  Beaaekaea.— Livingston  ( 1691 ).  ibid., 
781.  Bennekaa.— Dongan  (16X7),  ibid..  Ill,  476, 
1853.  Sennekeee.— Document  ot  1712,  ibid..v,  588. 
1856.  Sennelriea.— Livingston  (1720).  ibid.,  569. 
8enneka.-Dudley  (1721)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.. 
2d  s.,  VIII,  244,  1819.  genn'kua  — Ibid.  Ser.ne- 
quant. — Conover,  MS.  Hi«t.  of  Katmdcsaga  and 
Geneva  (old  fora).  Rennequena.— DfK'iuncnt  of 
1656  in  N.  Y.  Dm.  Col.  Hist..  XIV,  374.  1883. 
Sennequea  —  Livingston  1 1691),  ibid.,  in,  782,  1853. 
8ennicke«.— Salivary  (1678),  ibid..xm,  531,  1881. 
Sennickt.  — D<M  ument  nf  1698,  ibid.,  IV,  337,  1854. 
Senontouant.—  Tonti  (1689)  in  Mnrgrv,  Dec.,  m, 
664,  1878.  Benottoway.— Doeumcnt  of  1713  in 
N.  C.  Rec.,  II,  1,  1H86.  Sha  de  ka  ron-gea  —  Ma- 
eanley.  N.  Y..  II.  176,  1829  (a  chief's  name). 
8hinikea.— Livingston  (1711)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col. 
Hist  ,  V. 272, 1855.  8ianekaea. — Albanv Conference 
(1737).  ibi<L.  VI,  99,  1855.  8ikne  — <Ja(s<>hct,  I'ota- 
watoml  MS.,  1878  (Potawatomi  name;  plural. 
Sekne  eg).  Bimmagoaa. — Martin,  N.  C.,  1,128,1829. 
Sinacka.— Phillips  (1692)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi.U.. 
ill,  837. 1853.  Sinagara.-Brickell,  N.  C.  2S3,  1737. 
Binakeea.— Dongan  (1687)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.. 
Ill,  474,   1853.  Binakera.— Conover,  MS.  Kist. 
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Kanadesaga  and  Geneva  (old  form).  Bineoat.— 
Document  of  16X7  in  N.  V.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  m, 
509.  1853.  8ineeke§.— Andros  (1688),  ibid.,  666b 
8iaekaa  —  Albany  Conference  (1746),  ibid., vi,317, 
1865.  BiBekeea.— Clarkaon  (1693).  ibid..  rv,46, 1854. 
.—Maryland  Treaty  (16*2),  ibid.,  Ill,  821, 
Sinekies.— Schuyler  (1720)  quoted  by  Con- 
.,  MS.  Kanadesaira  and  Geneva.  Siaeka  — 
Bellomont  (1700)  quoted  by  Conover,  ibid.  Sine- 
quei.-Andr.is  (1678)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Ill, 
271.18.tS.  Biaica.— Bartrani.Trav., 372. 1792.  Biai- 
caea— Donnan  <ra.  16*6)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
Ill,  391.  1853.  Binioker  —  Wel«er  (1737)  in  School- 
craft, hid.  Tribe*,  iv.  332. 1854.  8iaikara.—  Weiser 
(1737)  quoted  by  Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  5,  97. 1848. 
8iniquet.-Andros  (1676)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist. 
XII.  558.  1877.  Binnagerr— Lawson  (1709),  N.  C, 
77.  1S60.  BiaaakMa.-Dongan  (1687)  quoted  by 
Parkman.  Frontenac,  160,  1883.  Binnakerr— Docu- 
ment of  1687  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Ill,  431. 1853. 
SiaBakea.-Ibid.  Biaaaquea.-Ibid..  432.  8inne- 
eaa.— Lovelace  (1669)  quoted  by  Huttenber.  Tribes 
Hudson  R..  6x.  1872.  Binneohe  —  Albany  Confer- 
encc  (172*1  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v.  867  1W. 
8inncck.-D.Kument  of  1699,  ibid.,  iv.  579,  1*54 
Sinneck^.— Ft  Orange  Conference  (WKli,  ibid., 
xm.  184.  18*1.  BiaBooo  — Herman  (1681).  ibid., 
xil,  661,  1877.  8iaaecua.— Beeckman  t IfWil  i.  ibid.. 
344.  Binnedowane.— Writer  of  1673,  ibid.,  n,  591, 
8iaaek.-Livingston  (1687),  Ibid.,  m.  445. 
Biaaekae*.— Document  of  hiss,  ibid.,  565 
\.— Durant(1721).  ibid.,  v.  589,  1855.  Sin- 
i.-Hurnet  <  1720).  ibid.,  V.  577.  1H55  8inne- 
..— Document  of  1657.  ibid.,  xilf,  73. 1881.  Su»- 
».— Ibid.,  72.  Binnekiea.— Schuvler  (1720), 
ibid.,  v,  542.  1855.  Bianekia— Livingston  (1699). 
ibid.,  iv,  597,  1854.  8inneku».— Document  of  1659, 
ibid.,  xm,  113,  1881.  8iaaeqara  — Conover,  MS. 
Hist.  Kauadcsaga  and  Geneva  (old  form).  Sia- 
aequaaa.— Gouvemonr  (1090)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist..  III.  714.  1853.  Blanequea».— Ibid..  XIV.  373. 
1883.  Siaaequoia. — Conover.  MS.  Kauadcsaga  and 
Geneva  (old  form).  Binaicars  —  Don can  (1687) 
In  N.  Y.  I>>><  Col.  Hist.,  in.  516,  1853.  8lnai- 
cas.— Nottingham  (1692 ),  ibid.,  ,*23.  Binnichees. — 
Sciiuyler  (17J0i,  Ibid.,  v,  549,  1*55.  8ianicke«  — 
Bellomont  ( 169*).  ibid.,  IV. 421),  1854.  8iaaickiaa. — 
Vailiant  (16MB),  ibid.,  Ill,  623,  1853.  Biaaioka.— 
Dongan  (1687) ,  ibid.,  516.  Binnioaa.  —  Herrman 
map  (1673)  in  Maps  to  accompany  the  Kept,  of 
the  Comrs.  on  the  Bndry.  Line  ljet.  Va.  and  Md., 
1*73.  Bianikaea  — iiiKvtun  1 1691)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  Ill,  782, 1*53.  8innikes — Jamison  ( 1697), 
ibid.,  IV,  295,  1854  .  8inaiquea. — Andros  (1676). 
ibid.,  XII,  w">8,  1*77.  Sitmodowaaaea. — Delliui* 
(HOT),  ibid.,  IV.  280.  1*54.  Sinaodwanaea.— Ibid.. 
279.  Siaaokea.— Schuyler  (16*7), ibid.,  in, 47*.  1853. 
Sinnondewaaaea. — Blakiston  (1691),  ibid., 788, 1*53. 
Sinodouwaa. — McKenney  and  Hall.  hid.  Tribes. 
Hi,  79,  185-1.  8iaodowaaaea.— Maryland  treaty 
(1682)  in  N.  Y  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ill,  321,'  1853.  Binon- 
dowaaa.— Colden  (1727),  Five  Nations,  42.  1747 
(here  used  for  a  part  of  the  tribe,  probably  those 
at  Nundawuo).  Baiekea.  —  Maryland  treaty  (16*2) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist  .  in,  322,  1853.  Boaaoatoah- 
ronnona. — Jes.  Rel.  1654,  8,  1*5*.  Sonnontoeron- 
noaa. — Ibid.,  16.57,2, 1*58.  Soaaoatouaheroaaoaa. — 
Ibid.,  1653,  IS,  1*58.  Sonnontoui-ronnons — Ibid., 
1648,  46,  1*58.  Boaaoatovaaa. — Coxe,  Carolana,55, 
1711.  Sonontoerrhonona. — Jes.  Kcl.  1635.  34,  1S.5S. 
Sonoat8aeronoaa.— Ibid. .1646,3, 1  *."**.  Sonontouanh 
rroaoa. — Ibid..  16:57,  111,  1866,  Sonontouaaa. — Den- 
onville  ( 16*5)in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  282, 1855. 
Sonontouehronon. — Jes.  Rel.  1610,  35,  1*58.  8onon- 
touoaa— Colden  (1?2I)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  V, 
727.  1*55.  Bonoatrerrhaaoaa.  —  Jes.  Bel.  1635,  24, 
1*5*.  Sontouaheroaaoaa.  —  Ibid.,  1652,  36,  1858. 
Sontouhoirofloa. — Sagard,  Hist.  Can.  1 1632),  iv, 
1*66.  Sob  touhouethoBoaa.  — Ibid.,  n,  834,  1868. 
SSntSarofloaa.— Jefl.  Bel.  1846,  81.  1858.  8un 
aekea.  — Li\ii)K».t..n  (1711)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  v.  272,  1*55.  8yaeck.— Bellomont  (1700), 
ibid. ,tv, 718,1854.  8yaek.— Ibid..  750.  8yaekee8  — 
Carr  <  I66i).  ibid.,  lit.  74.  1*53.  Synekea  -  Bayard 
(16*9i,  ibid.,  621.  Synicka.  —  Cart w right  (1664), 
ibid.,  67.  Bjraaekea.  —  Loyelaee  (16f.9),  ibid., 
xm.  423,  1**1.  8yBBeka.— Ibid..  42*.  Te-ea-Bea- 
hogh-huut  — Macaulev,  N.  Y.,  U,  176.  1*29  (func- 
tional name«.    Te-how-Bea-Byo-huBt.— Ibid..  1*5. 


— Boudinot. 
— Cartier 


TeuoatowaaoB  — Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  5,  4.  1848. 
Tr-kira'.—  Hewitt,  inf  n,  1886  (  I  do  not  know': 
Tuscarora  nickname  for  the  Seneca,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fre<iuent  use  of  this  expression 
by  the  latter  tribe).  Tionionhogarawe  —  Pvrlaus 
(ca.  1750)  quoted  in  Am.  Antiq..  IV,  75.  1**2  (a 
chiefs  name).  Toe-nen-hogh-hunt.  —  Macaulev, 
N.  Y.,  II.  185.  1829.  Toadamaaa.— Cartier  (1535), 
Bref  Becit.  59,  1868  (Identical:  Hewitt  considers 
this  form,  Toudaman,  and  Trudaman  in  Curlier, 
to  be  corruptions  of  Tsonondowanen.  which  he 
says  was  applied  to  the  Onondaga  aswellastothe 
Seneca).  Tonnontoiaa.— I'ouc  hot  map  (1758)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  X.  694.  1*5*  Toudamaaa  - 
Cartier  (1585),  Bref  Recit.  59.  1*63  (identical?). 
To-wa"-ka\-Hewitt,  Seneca  M.S.  vocab  .  B.  A.  F... 
1**8  (common  Tuscarora  name, abbreviated  from 
No«towAka).  Trudamaaa.— Cartier  (153.5),  Bref 
Recit,  29. 1868  Ta-ho-ti  Boa-do-wa  '-ga\ -Hewitt, 
infn,  1886  (name  used  by  the  tribe:  singular, 
Tsbonondowaga).  TaoaaatoBoa.  —  Jefferys.  Fr. 
Doms..pt.  l.map.1761.  TaoBBOBthouaaa.-Ibid.,49. 
T.  Sob-bob  tau-a»a.-Macauley,  N.  Y..  11.176. 1829. 
T.  8oaBOBtouaaa.-Ibid.  TaoBBOBtouaaa.  —  Jes. Rel. 
1MB,  16,  1858.  TaoBOBthouaaa.-Am.  Pioneer.  II, 
192. 1813.  Taonoatooaa.— Keane  in  Stanford.  Com- 
pend..  635,  1878.  TaoBOBtouaBa  — Lahontan.  New 
Voy..  I,  map.  1703.  Taor 
In.i.  Tribes,  vi.  326.  1857. 
Bk.  Inds..  xi.  1848.  Taouo 
Star  in  the  West.  129,  1816. 
(1535),  Bref  Recit,  29, 1863. 

8eneca  ( r*fi'niff6,  not  translatable,  but 

it  has  no  relation  to  the  Iroquois  tribal 

name).    A  former  important  Cherokee 

settlement  on  Keoweer.,  about  the  mouth 

of  Conneroiw  er.,  in  Oconee  co..  8.  C. 

Hopewell,  the  country  seat  of  Cieneral 

Pickens,  where  the  famous  treaty  was 

ma<le  in  17H.5,  was  near  it,  on  the  e.  pi.le 

of  the  river. — Moonev  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A. 

E.,  522,  1VKX). 

Sennekaw  —  Rovcc  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1887. 
Biaica.— Bart  rain,  Travels,  872,  1792 

Seneca  Town.  A  former  village  of  Min- 
K08,  occupied  by  the  remnant  of  I/>jran'H 
band,  situated  on  the  r.  side  of  Sandusky 
r.,  in  Seneca  eo.,  Ohio,  proliably  opposite 
Ft  Seneca,  established  during  the  war  of 
1812.  It  was  on  a  tract  of  49.000  acres  in 
Seneca  and  Sandusky  cos.,  30,000  acres  of 
which  were  granted  the  "  Senecas  of  San- 
dusky," so  called,  bv  treaty  of  Sept.  2N, 
1817,  and  10,000  acres  bv  treaty  of  Sept. 
17,  1818.  By  treaty  of  Feb.  28,  1831, 
these  Indians  ceded  their  Ohio  lands  to 
the  United  States  and  removed  to  the 
Neosho  r.,  I  ml.  Ty. 

Seneca  (St-in'-lti' ,  probably  from  Tzen- 
o-mr,  which  was  j>erhaps  the  aboriginal 
name. — Bandelier).  A  former  pueblo  of 
the  Piro,  13  m.  below  Socorro,  N.  Mew, 
on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  at  the 
site  of  the  present  village  of  San  Antonio. 
It  was  the  seat  of  the  Spanish  mission  of 
San  Antonio  de  Senecti  founded  in  1029 
by  Fray  Antonio  de  Arteaga  and  Fray 
Garcfa  de  Zufliga,  or  de  San  Francisco 
(who  died  at  EI  Paso  and  was  buried  at 
Senecu  in  1673).  and  contained  the  first 
church  and  monastery  erected  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  New 
Mexico.  Regarding  the  fateof  the  village, 
Bandelier  (Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  250, 
1892)  says:    "On  the  2Td  of  Jan.  1675, 
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the  Apaches  surprised  the  pueblo  of 
Senecu,  ki  ll< ■<{  i: missionary,  Fray  Alonzo 
Cil  de  A  vila,  and  slaughtered  so  "many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  all  age*  and  both  sexes 
that  the  survivors  fled  in  dismay  to  So- 
corro, and  the  pueblo  remained  forever 
deserted."  Not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  Senecu  (see  Senecu  del  Sur)  below  El 
Paso,  in  Chihuahua,  which  was  settled 
al>out  1680  by  fugitive  Piro  and  Tifjua 
from  New  Mexico,  some  of  them  being 
from  the  older  Seneca.  See  also  ft'rw; 
Ihiehlos.  ( r.  w.  h.  ) 

Cenecu.— Davis.  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex..  310.  1809. 
Renecuey. — New  Mex  Doc.  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  ami  N.  Mex.,  171,  1hh9  ( identical?).  San- 
Antonio  de  Senecu. — Bcnavlde*,  Memorial,  19,  H*>30. 
Sant  Antonio  tie  Senecu. — Rlactl.  Atlas,  XII,  Gl,  16t>7. 
S. Antoinette  Senecu. —  Derisle.MapAm  -  ' 
8.  Antonio. — D'Anville,  Map  N.  A.,  Bollon'H  ed., 
17.VJ.  8.  Antonio  de  Scnaca. — Crepy,  Map  Amer. 
Sept.,  1783  \'!).  B.  Antonio  de  Sencen. — Rnon  de  la 
Tour,  Map  lAmer..  1779.  8.  Antonio  de  Seneci.— 
JefTerys,  Am.  Atlas,  man  f>,  1776.  8.  Antonio  de 
8eaecii.— De  l'l-lc.  Carte  Mexique  et  Floride.  1703. 
Senacu.— Davis,  Kl  Gringo.  123.  1857.  Bine.— Doc. 
of  17th  cent.  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  2.M,  1*92.  Seneca— Columbus  Mem. 
Vol  ,  15fi,  1H93  (misprint).  8enecu.— Bcnavidea, 
Memorial.  14,  lfi30.  8t- Antonio. —8hea.Cath.Miwi., 
SO,  iav>.  8»  Antony.— Kitchin,  Map  N.  A.,  1787. 
Zen-ecd.— Buiidclicr  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
247.  1892  (Senectl.  or).  Zennecu.— Soli*  Miranda 
(1676)  quoted  by  Bandelier.  ibid..  III.  131.  1*90. 

8enecu  del  Sur  (Span.:  'Seneca  of  the 
South').  A  pueblo  on  the  s.  b.  bank 
of  the  Kio  Grande,  a  few  miles  below 
El  Paso,  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  inhab- 
ited by  the  last  remnant  of  the  Piro 
and  Tigua  who  escaj>ed  from  Senecu.  N. 
Mex.,  during  an  Apache  outbreak  in  1675, 
or  who  were  taken  there  from  Isleta, 
Socorro,  and  Alamillo  by  Cov.  Otermin 
on  his  retreat  from  Santa  ¥6  during  the 
Pueblo  revolt  of  1680.  The  mission  of 
San  Antonio  was  established  there  in 
1682.  The  natives  have  practicallv  lost 
their  language  and  are  almost  completely 
"Mexieanized."  (k.  w.  n. ) 

Cinecu.- Fx  micro,  Not.  Nuevo-Mex..  14.  1*49. 
Ienccu.— Sifjuen/ji  (1691-93»  quoted  by  Busch- 
mann.  NeuMexico.  2f>4,  1H.V.  Jenecu.—  Iiusch- 
tnann.  ibid  ,  249.  Ban  Antonio  of  8inolu.— Cru- 
scato  (lfiKTvi  as  quoted  by  Davis,  Span.  Conq.  N. 
Mex.,  £57.  1V19  (''supposed  to  be  the  same-). 
Ssn  Antonio  8eneca.—\Vnrd  in  Ind.  Aft.  Rep.  1S67, 
213.  1WH.  Baneca.— Morse  Hist.  Am.,  mnp,  179*. 
Seneco.— Calhoun  (1*49)  in Cal.  Messs.andCorresp., 
215.  1850.  8enecu.-Rlvera.  Dlario.  leg.  &*4,  1736. 
8inecu.-BartU-U.Fers  Narr.,  I.  1  I9.1K54.  8inicu.— 
Gatschet  in  MaK.  Am.  Hiet.,  259.  Apr  18*2  (Sine- 
cii.  or). 

8enedo.  According  to  Peyton  (Hist. 
Augusta  Co.,  6,  1882),  a  tribe  formerly 
on  the  n.  fork  of  Shenandoah  r.,  Va., 
and  exterminated  by  the  Southern  In- 
dians in  1732.  The  statement  is  of  doubt- 
ful authenticity.  ( j.  m.  ) 

Senega.  The  "Severn  snakeroot"  (Po- 
hjffuhi  rnierfa),  from  which  the  Indians, 
and  after  them  the  whites,  prepared  a 
remedy  for  snake  bites,  etc. ;  from  Seneca, 
the  name  of  one  of  the  Five  Nations  of  the 
Iroquois.  The  tinitja  of  Cherokee  is  prolv- 
ably  the  same  word.  (a.  f.  c.) 


Senestun  (Se~nXs/-ttin) .  A  band  or  village 
of  the  Chastaeosta  on  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  234, 
1890. 

Senijextee.  A  Salish  tribe  formerly  re- 
siding on  both  sides  of  Columbia  r.  from 
Kettle  falls  to  the  Canadian  boundary; 
they  also  occupied  thevallev  of  Kettle  r., 
Kootenay  r.  from  its  mouth  to  the  first 
falls,  and  the  region  of  the  Arrow  lakes, 
Brit.  Col.  In  1909  those  in  the  United 
States  numbered  342,  on  the  Colville  res., 
Wash. 

Lake  Indians.— Parker.  Journal,  293,  1840.  Sav- 
age* of  the  Lake.— De  Smet,  Letters.  37,  1*43. 
Sen  i  Jex-t*e.—  Winans  in  Ind.  A  ft.  Rep.,  22.  1870. 
Sinatchegga.—  Ro*s.  Fur  Hunter*.  II.  1?2,  190.  1865. 
Sinuitakiitux.— Wilson  in  Jour.  Ethnol.Soe.Lond.. 
292.  W<6.  8-na-a-chikst  -Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.  1891,  sec.  it,  6.  1892. 

Senikave.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  mainland  opposite  Sledge  id., 
Alaska.  —  11th  Census,  Alaska,  162,  1893. 

Senitos  (Span.,  prolwibly  referringeither 
to  ceniza,  'ashes,  or  to  renizo,  the  white 
goose-foot,  a  plant).  A  former  tribe  in 
N.  k.  Mexico,  probablv  Coahuilteean, 
which  was  drawn  from  Nuevo  I^eon  and 
in  1698  gathered  into  mission  San  Antonio 
Galindo  Moctezuma.  n.  of  Monclova. 
Cenizoa.— RevillagiKedo,  Carta.  MS.,  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  611.  1886. 

Benktl  (Senxi).  A  Bellacoola  village 
near  the  mouth  of  Bellacoola  r.,  Brit.  Col., 
"about  1  m.alxive  Nuxa'lk'!. " 
8Enqtl. -Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  3, 
1891.  SEnxt.. — Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mils.  Nat.  Hist.. 
II,  49.  1900.  Bnihtlimih.—  Tolmie  and  Dawson, 
Vocabs.  Brit.  Col  ,  122B,  1884  (perliaps  refers  to 
SnuTele,  another  town;  t«iA-='  people  of). 

Sennenes.  A  Costanoan  division  or  vil- 
lage in  California.— Engelhardt,  Francis- 
cans in  Cal.,  331,  1897. 

Benobe.    See  Smnup. 

Sentethltun  ( Sf-n-tPrl-tfin) .  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Tututni  on  the  s.  side  of  Bogue 
r.f  Oreg.  Schumacher  ( Bull.  <  ieol.  Surv., 
31,  1877)  placed  it  at  the  mouth  of  Kogue 
r.,  making  its  inhabitants  a  part  of  the 
Tshemetunne.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, in,  236,  1890. 

Sepascoot.  A  former  band  called  Mun- 
see,  but  probablv  a  part  of  the  Wappinger, 
on  the  k.  bankof  Hudson  r.,at  Bhinel>eck, 
Westchester  co.,  N.  Y  — Schoolcraft  in 
Proc.  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.,  n,  103,  1844. 

Sepawi.  A  pueblo  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Tewa  in  the  valley  of  Kl  Bito  cr., 
on  the  heights  alwve  the  Ojo  Caliente  of 
Joseph,  and  5  m.  from  the  Mexican  set- 
tlementof  Kl  Bito,  n.  N.  Mex.  Bandelier 
(Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  HI,  61,  18«K);  iv,  51 
etseq.,  1892)  regards  its  ruin  as  the  largest 
in  New  Mexico. 

8e-pa-ua.-Bandelier.  op.  eft..  IV.  17.  1S92.  So- 
pa-ue.-Ibid..  51.  Bepawi.-Hewctt  in  Bull.  32, 
B.  A.  E..  40,  190ti. 

Sepawn.    See  Shim  tin, 

Seping.    The  Painted  Kagle  clan  of  the 
Tewa  pueblo  of  San  Juan,  N.  Mex. 
8epi--taoa.--Ho.lue  in  Am.  Anthr.,  IX,  3*), 
(Mta --"people"). 
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Sepon.    See  Sujxwm. 

Bepori.  A  former  Pima  settlement  in 
Arizona,  h.  of  Gila  r.,  probably  near  the 
Sonora  boundary.  It  contained  80  fam- 
ilies in  1871. 

Bepori— Kudo  Ensayo  (ra.  1763).  162,  1863.  8o- 

Gri.— Ibid.,  193.  Topony.— Ind.  Afl.  Rep.  1871, 
f>,  1872  t  misprint). 

Seppock.    See  Shoe-park. 

Seqnallisere.    See  Sequareesere. 

Bequan.  A  small  Dieguefto  band  in 
Sweetwater  canvon,  20  m.  from  San  Diego, 
8.  Cal.;  pop.  50"in  188:1,  35  in  1891.  The 
name  is  now  given  to  a  reservation  of  640 
acres,  largely  of  non-arable  land,  110  m. 
from  Mission  Tule  River  Agency,  with 
34  people  in  1009. 

Baquan.  — 11.  K.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  84th  ConR.  3d  sow., 
133,  1*57.  8equan.— Jacloon  and  Kinney,  Rep. 
Miwdoii  Ind.*,  2*.  18*3.  Sycuan. Ind.  An.  Rep., 
II,  72,  1891.   Byquan.—  Ibid.,  1902,  175,  1903. 

Sequareesa,  Sequareiere.  See  Saghwa- 
reesa. 

Beqaareesere.  An  Onondaga  chief  who 
joined  in  a  message  to  Pennsylvania  in 
175:1,  was  at  a  treaty  in  Montreal  in  1756, 
and  a  council  at  Ft  Johnson,  N.  Y.,  in 
*  1757.  In  Aug.  1759  he  was  mentioned 
at  Oswego  as  old  Saquerisera,  an  Onon- 
daga sachem.  He  signed  the  treaty  nego- 
tiated at  Ft  Stanwix  in  1768,  ami  his 
name  appears  in  Weiser's  list,  under  the 
form  Achseyquarresery,  of  those  in  au- 
thority In  1752  (Minutes  Prov.  Coun.  Pa., 
v,  68b\  1852-56).  In  1750  Cammerhoff 
called  him  Sequallisere.  Ct  Saghwnreem, 
Sakarissa.  (w.  m.  b.) 

Sequidongquee.  A  famous  Seneca  chief 
of  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution, 
called  also  Little  Beard,  and  living  at 
Little  Beard's  town,  now  Cuylerville, 
Livingston  co.,  N.  Y.  His  successor  in- 
herited both  names,  and  the  two  can  not 
always  be  distinguished.  Their  names 
appear  on  the  treaties  of  1790,  1797, 1815, 
and  182t>,  in  various  forms,  as  Shecanach- 
weschegue,  Saheoquiaudonqui,  Sigwaah- 
sohgwin,  Chccanadughtwo,  etc.  The  In- 
dian name  may  belong  to  the  later  chief 
alone,  who  is  described  as  having  been  be- 
low the  medium  height,  and  a  fluent 
speaker.  (w.  11.  b.  ) 

Sequim.  A  Clallam  village  on  Squim 
bay  or  Port  Washington,  n.  w.  Wash.  In 
1887  Eells  stated  that  there  were  about 
40  Indians  there,  mostly  old  people. 
Ft  Queen.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep..  450,  1854. 
Sequim. — Bella  in  Smitbaon.  Rep.,  608.  1887. 
Shkwin.— Gibbs.  Clallam  and  I.ummi.  20,  lw-3. 
Bquimbay.  Gibbs  in  Par.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  429,  1855. 
Bquinbay.— Steven*,  op.  eit.  Bt-Queen.— Gibbs  In 
Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  t,  429.  I85.V  8wimmiah.— Elder  in 
Ind.  A  ft.  Rep.  lSf-7.  37.  1868.  Ton -queen.— V.  8. 
Ind.  Treaties,  800.  1873.  Washington  harbor.— 
GibtM  in  I'tic.  R.  K.  Rep.,  I,  429,  1856. 

Sequoia.  The  big  tree  ( Sequoia  gigantea ) 
or  the  redwood  (N.  mnperrirewt)  of  Cali- 
fornia: from  Seqiiogn  (q.  v. ),  the  inventor 
of  the  Cherokee  alphabet,  whose  name  in 
the  Cherokee  language  is  Sikwdyh  From 


the  needles  of  the  sequoia  is  distilled  "se- 
quoiene".  (a.  k.  c.) 

Sequoya.  Inventor  of  the  Cherokee 
alphal>et,  born  in  the  Cherokee  town  of 
Taskigi,  Tenn.,  about  1760;  died  near 
San  Fernando,  Tamaulipas,  Mexico,  in 
Aug.  1843.  He  was  the  son  of  a  white 
man  and  a  Cherokee  woman  of  mixed 
blood,  daughter  of  a  chief  in  Echota. 
Besides  his  native  name  of  Sikwayi,  or 
Sequoya,  he  was  known  as  George  Gist, 
otherwise  spelled  Guest  or  Guess,  the 
patronymic  of  his  father,  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  a  German  trader. 
He  has  also  been  claimed  as  the  son  of 
Nathaniel  Gist  of  Revolutionary  note. 
Sequoya  grew  up  in  the  tri!>c,  quite  un- 
acquainted  with  Knglish  or  civilized  arts, 
becoming  a  hunter  and  trader  in  furs. 
He  was  also  a  craftsman  in  silverwork, 
an  ingenious  natural  mechanic,  and  his 
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inventive  powers  had  scoj>e  for  develop- 
ment in  consequence  of  an  accident  that 
l>efell  him  in  hunting  and  rendered  him 
a  cripple  for  life.  The  importance  of  the 
arts  of  writing  and  printing  as  instru- 
ments and  weapons  of  civilization  began 
to  impress  him  in  1809,  and  he  studied, 
undismayed  by  the  discouragement  and 
ridicule  of  his  fellows,  to  elalmrate  a  sys- 
tem of  writing  suitable  to  the  Cherokee 
language.  In  1821  he  submitted  his  syl- 
labary to  the  chief  men  of  the  nation,  and 
on  their  approval  the  Cherokee  of  all 
ages  set  at>out  to  learn  it  with  such  zeal 
that  after  a  few  months  thousands  were 
able  to  read  and  write  their  language. 
Sequoya,  in  1822.  visited  Arkansas  to  in- 
troduce writing  in  the  Western  division 
of  the  Cherokee,  among  whom  he  took 
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up  his  permanent  abode  in  1823.  Parts 
of  the  Bible  were  printed  in  Cherokee  in 
1824,  *nd  in  1828  The  Cherokee  Pfurnix,  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  Cherokee  and  Eng- 
lish (see  Periodical*)^  began  to  appear. 
Sequoya  was  sent  to  Washington  in  1828 
as  an  envoy  of  the  Arkansas  band,  in 
whose  affaire  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part, 
and  when  the  Eastern  Cherokee  joined  the 
old  settlers  in  the  W.  his  influence  and 
counsel  were  potent  in  the  organization  of 
the  reunited  nation  in  Indian  Ter.  When, 
in  his  declining  years,  he  withdrew  from 
active  political  life,  speculative  ideals  once 
again  possessed  his  mind.  He  visited 
tribes  of  various  stocks  in  a  fruitless 
search  for  the  elements  of  a  common 
speech  and  grammar.  He  sought  also  to 
trace  a  lost  band  of  the  Cherokee  that,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  had  crossed  the  Mis- 
sissippi before  the  Revolution  and  wan- 
dered to  some  mountains  in  the  W.,  and 
while  pursuing  this  quest  in  the  Mexican 
sierras  he  met  his  death.  See  Moonev, 
Myths  of  the  Cherokee,  19th  Ren.,  B.  A. 
E.,  108  et  sen.,  147,  148,  1900,  and  the  au- 
thorities therein  cited. 

Sequoya  League.  An  association  incor- 
porated "to  make  better  Indians;" 
named  in  honor  of  Sequoya,  the  "Ameri- 
can Cadmus,"  and  founded  as  a  national 
organization  with  headquarters  in  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  in  1902,  by  Charles  F. 
Lummis,  in  consultation  with  other  per- 
sons throughout  the  country.  The  first 
work  of  the  league  was  to  secure  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Warner's  Ranch  Com- 
mission, which  procured  a  model  reserva- 
tion for  300  Mission  Indians  evicted  from 
their  home  under  decision  of  the  U.  8. 
Supreme  Court.  The  league  also  secured 
revocation,  bv  the  President,  of  the 
"hair-cut  order"  and  secured  several 
vital  reforms  in  agency  administration  in 
the  S.  W.  More  recently- (1904)  the 
league,  through  the  Los  Angeles  coun- 
cil, has  supplied  clothing,  N'dding,  seed 
grain,  and  ten  months'  rations  to  the 
Mission  Indians  of  the  five  Campo  res- 
ervations in  San  Diego  co.,  Cal.,  and  has 
organized  a  concerted  movement  for  the 
purchase,  by  the  Government,  of  ade- 
quate lands  for  these  Indians,  who  have 
been  practically  destitute  for  40  years. 
It  has  also  carried  to  headquarters  the 
case  of  the  Pueblo  Indiansof  New  Mexico, 
who  were  in  danger  of  losing,  through  a 
scheme  of  taxation,  the  lands  given  them 
by  the  Crown  of  Spain  and  respected 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  Spanish- 
American  rale.  The  aim  of  the  Sequoya 
League  is  to  organize  public  opinion  to 
aid  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  to 
present  reliable  information  as  to  condi- 
tions in  the  field;  and  by  proper  influence 
on  legislators  to  secure  legislation  with 
regard  to  the  Indians.  (c.  k.  l.) 


Scrccoutcha.  A  village  mentioned  by 
Joutel  asN.  orN.  w.  of  the  Maligne  (Colo- 
rado) r.,  Texas,  in  1687.  The  name 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  him  by  the 
Ebahamo  Indians,  who  were  probably 
affi  liated  with  the  Karankawa.  The  local- 
ity was  controlled  generally  by  Tonka  wan 
tribes.  Possibly  the  Terocodames  of  the 
Spaniards.  (a.  c.  y.) 

Feroonteha.— Charlevoix,  New  France,  Shea  ed., 
IV,  78,  1870.  Fercouteha.  —Joutel,  Journal,  Eng. 
90,  1719.    Serccoutcha.—  Joutel   (1687)  in 


Maofry,  De< 


Ti«jxchoen  frer- 

17S  (-Tsepcoen 


ill.    289,  1878. 
.— Barria,  Ensayo,  271, 
and  Serecoutcha).  ^ 

8eredka  ( Russian:  'middle').  Aformer 

Aleut  village  on  a  bay  of  that  name  in 

Akun  id.,  e.  Aleutians,  Alaska.    Pop.  16 

in  1834. 

8ayraidneuikoi.  —  Elliott,  Cond.  AIT.  Alaska,  225, 
1875.  Bcredkintkoje.—  Holmberg.  Ethnog.  Skizz., 
map,  Is  *  Beredninckoe. — VeniaminotT,  Zapi>ki, 
II,  202,  l-io. 

Senniligak.*  The  northernmost  known 
village  of  the  northern  group  of  East 
Greenland  Eskimo,  situated  on  Senniligak 
fjord,  lat  66°45/.— RinkinDeutscheGeog. 
Blatt,  vni,  351,  1885. 

Sermilik.  The  most  southerly  village 
of  the  northernmost  group  of  East  Green- 
land Eskimo,  situated  on  Sermilik  fjord, 
lat.  65°  40/.— Rink  In  Deutsche  Geog. 
Blatt,  viii,  349,  1885. 

Serpent    See  Snake  Dance. 

Serpentine.  A  magnesium  silicate,  of 
greatly  varying  texture  and  color,  much 
used  by  the  native  tribes  in  the  manu- 
facture" of  ornaments,  tobacco  pipes,  and 
ceremonial  objects.  It  is  too  soft  for 
making  effective  implements,  bat  in  Cali- 
fornia it  was  much  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  small  vessels.  It  is 
usually  greenish  in  color,  although  red- 
dish, brownish,  and  grayish  hues  and 
mottled  effects  are  common.  The  distri- 
bution is  wide  and  the  deposits  are  ex- 
tensive, (w.  n.  h  ) 

Serpent  Mound.  A  remarkable  earth- 
work representing  a  serpent  and  usually 
designated  the  Great  Serpent  Mound; 
situated  on  Brash  cr.,  in  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  Adams  co.,  Ohio.  For 
an  illustration,  Mounds.  The  fi  rst  de- 
scription  and  figure  of  this  ancient  work 
were  published  by  Squier  and  Davis  in 
1 848 ( Anc.  Mon.,  96-98,  pi.  xxxy).  Itwas 
subsequently  repeatedly  described  and 
figured  after  what  was  given  by  Squier 
and  Davis,  until  a  new  drawing  and  de- 
scription by  Mac  Lean  apj>earea  in  1885 
(Am.  Antio,.,  vn,  44-47),  and  by  Holmes 
in  1H88  (Science,  viii,  Dee.  31).  The 
mound  is  on  the  middle  line  of  a  narrow, 
crescent-shaped  spur,  about  100  ft  high, 
flanked  on  one  side  by  Brush  cr.  and  on 
the  other  by  East  cr.  Commencing  with 
the  head,  which  is  at  the  very  point  of 
the  spur  and  is  partially  obliterated,  and 
proceeding  toward  the  tail,  one  comes 
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first  to  an  enlargement,  suggestive  of  the 
enlarged  neck  of  a  cobra;  this  is  formed 
by  an  outer  wall  on  each  side,  beginning 
at  the  small  head  and  uniting  in  the  rear. 
Within  is  an  inner  wall  inclosing  a  small 
oval  space.  On  each  side  of  the  outer 
wall,  about  the  middle,  is  an  opening  or 
gateway,  aud  back  of  the  interior  oval  is 
a  slightly  curved  cross  wall,  extending 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  From  the 
union  of  the  two  outer  walls  to  the  tip  of 
the  tail  the  serpent  body  is  represented 
by  a  single  embankment,  fairly  uniform 
in  size,  though  diminishing  gradually  to- 
ward the  tip,  having  ser|>entine  bends, 
and  ending  with  a  coil  of  two  complete 
turns.  The  height  of  the  emhankment 
before  restoration  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Peabody  Museum  varied  from  2  to 
3J  ft,  and  probably  never  exceeded  4 
ft.  The  entire  length,  from  the  point  of 
the  head  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  follow- 
ing the  curves  and  bends,  as  measured 
by  Maclean,  is  1,330  ft;  the  width  va- 
ries from  15  to  20  ft.  The  length  of  the 
oval,  as  given  bv  Squier  and  Davis,  is  160 
ft,  and  its  width  80  ft.  In  the  middle  is 
a  low  mound,  alxjut  15  ft  in  diameter, 
which  has  been  partially  excavated, 
revealing  stone*  in  the  center,  some  of 
which  appear  to  have  been  burned.  The 
serpeut  form  is  so  accurately  imitated  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  that,  it  was  the  object 
of  the  builders  to  represent  this  reptile. 
"Beginning  with  a  small  pit  at  the  ter- 
minal point,  we  follow  the  unfolding  coil 
for  two  full  turns,  and  then  advance  along 
the  body  to  its  highest  point  on  the  ridge. 
The  curves  are  strong  and  even,  and  the 
body  increases  gradually  in  height  and 
width  as  we  advance.  Upon  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  we  rind  ourselves  at  the  ltegin- 
ning  of  three  great  double  folds.  Follow- 
ing these,  we  descend  into  a  slight  sag 
.  .  .  and  ascend  again  slightly  to  a 
point  where  the  bod  v  straightens  out  al<  >ng 
the  ridge.  Beyond  this  we  reach  the 
curious  enlargement  with  its  triangular 
and  oval  enclosures"  (Holmes).  There 
is  nothing  to  be  found  to  indicate  the  legs 
of  MacLean's  frog  or  the  winglike  pro- 
jections of  Squier  and  Davis's  figure.  The 
most  reasonable  suggestion  respecting  the 
enlargement  and  the  oval  is  that  of 
Holmes:  "  When  we  restore  the  neck  and 
head  of  the  reptile,  omitted  by  Squier  and 
Davis  and  misinterpreted  by  others,  the 
strange  oval  takes  the  position  of  t  he  heart, 
and  in  all  probability  marks  the  site  of 
the  ceremonies  that  must  have  l>een  con- 
nected with  this  work." 

The  land  on  which  the  Serj>ent  Mound 
is  situated  was  purchased  for  the  Peal>odv 
Museum;  fen<*es  were  built,  trees  planted, 
and  defaced  portions  of  the  artificial  work 
restored  and  sodded.  In  I'M),)  the  trus- 
tees of  Harvard  College  deeded  the  prop- 
erty to  the  Ohio  Archeological  and  His- 


torical Society,  to  which  it  now  belongs. 
The  most  accurate  drawing  is  that  by 
Holmes,  above  referred  to,  also  repro- 
duced in  the  12th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  493, 1894. 
See  Thomas,  Cat.  Prehist.  Works,  161, 
1891,  with  bibliography;  Reps.  Peabody 
Museum,  1899-1900,  etseq.;  Randall,  Ser- 
pent Mound,  1905.  (c.  t.  ) 

Serpent  Pique*.    See  Olahalkebicht >.. 

Berper.  A  Yurok  village  on  Klamath 
r.,  n.  w.  Cal.,  about  25  m.  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Trinitv,  or  5  m.  below  Kla- 
math P.  O. 

8che-perrh.— (iibbs  ;l«-r>l)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribt-K,  m,  13H,  1SA3.  Behe-perrh.—  Ibid..  147.  Ser- 
per.  —A.  L.  Kroeber.  inf'n,  1906. 

8erranos  (Span.: ' highlanders',  'moun- 
taineers' ).  A  Shoshonean  di vision  with  a 
common  dialect,  centering  in  the  San  Ber- 
nardino mts.,  s.  Cal.,  n.  of  Los  Angeles, 
but  extending  down  Mohave  r.  at  least 
to  Daggett  and  x.  across  the  Mohave  des- 
ert into  the  valley  of  Tejon  cr.  They  also 
occupied  San  Bernardino  valley.  Fray 
Francisco  <iarc.es,  in  1775-70,  described 
the  Serranos  near  Tejon  cr.,  under  the 
name  Cuabajai  or  Cuabajay  (their  Mo- 
have name),  as  living  in  large  square 
communal  houses  of  tule  mate  on  a  frame- 
work of  willow,  each  family  having  its 
own  fireplace;  they  made  small  baskets, 
flint  knives,  and  vessels  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl,  and  conducted  much 
trade  with  the  natives  of  the  coast  near 
Santa  Barbara.  One  of  their  rancherias 
Caret's  named  San  Pascual.  The  Serra- 
nos on  the  upper  waters  of  Santa  Ana  r. 
he  called  also  by  their  Mohave  name, 
Jenequich  ( Hanakwiche).  In  his  time 
these  were  approachable  "and  of  mid- 
dling good  heart;  they  are  of  medium 
stature,  and  the  womensomewhatsmaller, 
round-faced,  flat-nosed,  and  rather  ugly; 
their  custom  ingentiledom  is  for  the  men 
to  go  entirely  naked,  and  the  women 
wear  some  sort  of  deerskin,  with  which 
they  cover  themselves,  and  also  some 
small  coated  otterorof  hare."  The  same 
friar  visited  the  Serranos  of  Mohave  r., 
whom  he  designated  Befieme  (from  IVm- 
mune,  the  Mohave  name  of  this  branch). 
These  were  very  poor,  but  possessed  bas- 
kets, otter  and  rabbit  coats,  and  some  very 
curious  snares  which  they  made  of  wild 
hemp.  They  subsisted  on  wild  game  and 
acorns.  "As  a  rule  they  are  very  effemi- 
nate, and  the  women  uncleanly,  but  all 
are  very  quiet  and  inoffensive."  The 
Serranos  formed  j>art  of  the  Indians 
brought  under  San  (iabriel  and  San  Fer- 
nando missions.  So  far  as  recorded  the 
villages  or  rancherias  of  the  Serranos 
were:  Homhoabit,  Jurumpa,  Juyubit, 
Muscupiabit,  San  Benito,  San  (iorgonio, 
San  Pascual,  Toloeabi,  and  Yucaijwi.  In 
1885  there  were  3%  Serranos  attached  to 
t  he  Mission  agency,  but  they  are  no  longer 
separately  enumerated. 
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BaatuninU.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.. Am. Arch, 
and  Kill.,  it,  134,  1907  (Chemehuevi  name). 
Beneme. —Cortez  (1799)  in  Pac.  R.  K.  Rep.,  in,  pt. 
8,124,1856.  Beneme  — Garce«( 1776).  Diary  .238, 1900 
(with  Pananilnt).  Benyeme.— Font,  map <  1777)  In 
Garces,  Diary,  1900.  Cow-aog  a-«hem. — Barrows, 
Ethno.-Bot.Coahuilla,  19, 1900  (own  name).  Cua- 
bajai.— Garces,  Diary,  445,  1900  (applied  by  Mo- 
have to  those  about  Tejon  cr.,  from  Kuvahai- 
vima).  Cuabajay. — Ibid.,  269.  Oenieuichea. — 
Oroico  y  Benra,  Geog..  59,  1864.  Genigneiha. — 
Domenech,  Deserts  N.  Am.,  I,  441,  1860.  Genigue- 
chea. — Garces,  (1776),  Diary,  423, 1900.  Geniguen. — 
I  ••  •••)!!,  Mexico,  map,  1812.  Geniguieha.— Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  Feb.  21,  1862.  Gidanemuik.— 
Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Fob.,  Am.  Arch,  and  Eth., 
IV,  134, 1907  (Serrano*  of  upper  Tejon  and  Paso  crs. 
in  8an  Joaquin  valley  drainage).  Oikidanum. — 
Ibid.  Gitanemok.—  Ibid.  Oitanemuk.  —  Ibid.  Git- 
anemum.— Ibid.  Hanakwiche. — A.  L.  Kroeber, 
lnf'n,  1906  (applied  by  some  Yuman  tribes). 
Hanyuveche.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Oil.  Pub.,  Am. 
Arch,  and  Eth.,  iv.  135,  1907  (Mohave  name). 
Janeqneile.  — Pike,  Exped.,  3d  map.  1810.  Jene- 
guechea. — Garros,  op.  cit.,  466.   Jeneguechi. — Font 

i 1775-76)  quoted  by  Coues,  Garces  Diary,  261,  1900. 
enequiches.— Garces,  op.  cit.,  218.  Jenigueche. — 
Ibid..  444.  Jenigueich.— Font,  map  (1777),  ibid. 
Jenigueih.—  Busohmann,  Spuren  der  Aztek  Spr., 
259.  1854.  Jeniguieh  —  Warren  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep., 
xi,  pi.. 29-31,  1861.  Juniguia  - Mayer,  Mexico,  n, 
38, 1*53.  Kaiviat-aa^— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.. 
Am.  Arch  and  Eth..  vm,  35,  1908  (given  by  a  na- 
tive as  their  own  name,  from  kairh. '  mountain' ). 
Kuvahai  vima. -Kroeber.  ibid.,  IV,  135,  1*17  (Mo- 
have name  for  those  a  bout  Tejon  cr.;  distinct  from 
Kuvakhye).  Maraagakh  —  Kroeber,  ibid..  133  (so 
called  by  their  southern  and  other  neighbors). 
Karayam  —  Ibid  .  134  (Luisefio  name).  Maringa- 
yam  —  Boa*  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  XLiv.  261.  1895. 
Mannginta.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am. 
Arch,  and  Eth.,  iv,  133.  135,  1907  (Chemehuevi 
name  for  those  8.  of  San  Bernardino  nits.). 
Mayaintalap.-Ibid..  131.  135  ('large  bows': 
name  given  to  Serrano*  of  upper  Tejon,  Paso, 
and  possibly  Pastoria  crs.  by  southern  Yokuts). 
Mohineyam.— Ibid. ,139  (name given  to  themselves 
by  Mohave  r.  Serranos).  Panuminta.-lbid..  134 
(name  given  by  Chemehuevi  toSemuios  N.of  San 
Bernardino  range  towardTehachapi  mbt. ).  Panu- 
miU  —  Ibid.  Pitanta.— Ibid.  (Chemehuevi  name 
for  those  N.  of  Ban  Bernardino  range  in  Mohave 
desert  and  on  Tejon  cr.).  Quabaiaia. 
op.  cit..  301 . 435.  Quabajay.-Ibid. ,  3oI 
Garces  (1775).  Diary,  197  et  w 
Gatochel  in  Wheeler  Snrv. 
(trans.:  'men').  Tamankamyam.  —  Boas  in  Proc. 
A.  A.  A.  8..  XMV.261, 1895  (so  called  by  the  related 
Agua  Calientes).  Teniquoches  — Cortez  (1799)  in 
Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  Ill,  pt.  3,  125,  1856.  Vanjrume  — 
Kroeber,  op.  cit.,  135,  1907  (Mohave  name  for  Mo- 
have r.  Serranos).  Witanghatal— Ibid.  (Tuba- 
tula  bnl  name  for  Tejon  cr.  Serranos). 

Seruniyattha.    See  Half  King. 

A  Jova  pueblo  in  the  17th 


.  1900. 
ep.,  VII,  413.  1879 


pueblo  in 

century  on  a  small  tributary  of  Rio  Yaqui, 
8.  e.  of  Nacori  (of  which  mission  it  was  a 
visita).  in  v  Sonora,  Mexico.  According 
to  Bandelier  (Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  m,  56, 
60,  1890;  iv,  510,  1892)  it  became  Chris- 
tianized about  1645,  and  in  1678  contained 
262  inhabitants,  but  was  destroyed  by  the 

Suma  and  Jocorae  in  1690. 
Santo  Tomaa.— On»zco  y  Berra,  Gcog.,  845,  1864. 
Santo  Tomaa  de  Bereba.—  Zapata  (1678)  quoted  by 
Bandelier.op.  cit..  IV.  511.  1892.  Santo  Tomaa  de 
Serraa.— Doc.  of  18th  century,  ibid.  Sereva.  —  Doc. 
of  18th  centurv.  ibid..  510.  Servaa.—  Bandclier, 
ibid.,  hi.  56.  60.1890;  IV.  510. 1892. 

Service  berry.    St*)  Saskatoon. 

Servushamne.  Apparently  the  incorrect 
form  of  the  name  of  a  former  division  of 
the  Mi  wok  that  lived  l>etween  Cosumne 
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and  Mokelumne  rs.,  Cal. — Hale,  Ethnol. 
and  Philol.,  6:50,  1846. 

Seshart.  A  Nootka  tribe  on  Barclay 
sd.  and  Alberni  canal,  s.  w.  coast  of 
Vancouver  id.  Its  septs,  according  to 
Boas,  are:  Harney isath,  Kuaiath,  Kuts- 
semhaath,  Maktlaiath,  Nechimuasath, 
Neshawath,  Tlasenuesath,  Tseshaath,  and 
Wanineath.  Their  principal  village  is 
Tsahahch.  Pop.  124  in  1909. 
8chiaaatuch.— Grant  in  Jour.  Rov.  Geog.  Boc.,  293, 
1857.  Baa'h-aht— Brit.  Col.  map;  1872.  Baahaht— 
Sproat,  Savage  Life,  308,  1868.  8he«hart.— Mavne, 
Brit.  Col..  251,  1862.  Bhe-aha-aht— Can.  Ind.  Aff., 
1880,315,1881.  Biahat— Swan,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Buth- 
actU.— Jewltt.  Narr.,  36,  repr.  1849.  Butaeta.— 
Armstrong.Oregon,  136, 1857.  Ta'eca'ath.— Boas  in 
6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  31.  1890.  Taeaaht— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  2,  77,  1908.  T«ah-aht.-Can. 
Ind.  Aft*.,  188,  1883. 

Seshukwa  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Jemez  in  New  Mexico,  the  exact  site  of 
which  is  not  known. 

Be-ahiu-qua. -Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  IV, 
207,^2.   Se-ahu-kwa.— Hodge,  field-notes,  B.  A 

Sespe.  A  Chumashan  village  said  by 
Indians  to  have  been  on  Sespe  cr.,  Ven- 
tura co.,  Cal.  Situated  near  San  Cayetano 
ranch,  Saticoy  r.,  20  m.  from  the  sea. 
SS-eV-p*.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,1884.  Seape.— TaylorinCai.  Farmer.  July 
24.1863. 

8estikusttin  (Sts'-ti-ku'-titdn).  A  for- 
mer Takelma  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Rogue 
r.,  Oreg.  Distinct  from  Chasta,  Sesti,  and 
Chastacosta. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, HI,  235,  1890. 

Beium.  A  former  Maidu  village  on  the 
w.  side  of  Feather  r.,  just  s.  of  the  village 
of  Mimal,  in  the  present  Sutter  co.,  Cal. — 
Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvn, 
map,  1905. 

Liahu.— Bancroft.  Nat.  Races, 1, 460, 1874.  Beaum.— 
Chever  in  Bull.  Es>ex  Inst.,  n,  28,  1870.  Siahu.— 
Bancroft,  op.  cit.  Biaumi.— Curtin,  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E..  1885. 

Betaaye  ( Se'-ta-a'-yt: )  A  band  or  village 
of  the  Chastacosta  on  Rogue  r.,  Greg. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  234, 
1890. 

8eUngya(&/-u/i<7j/<3,  'Sitting  Bear' ).  A 
noted  Kiowa  chief  and  medicine-man, 
and  leader  of  the  principal  war  society 
of  the  tribe.  Commonly  known  to  the 
whites  as  Satank.  He  was  born  in  the 
Blackhills  region  about  the  year  1810, 
his  paternal  grandmother  having  been  a 
Sarsi  woman.  He  became  prominent  at 
an  early  age,  and  is  credited  with  having 
been  a  principal  agent  in  negotiating  the 
linal  peace  l>etween  the  Kiowa  and  the 
Chevenne  about  1840.  His  name  heads 
the  list  of  signers  of  the  noted  Medicine 
Lodge  treaty  of  1867.  In  1870  his  son 
was  killed  by  the  whites  while  raiding 
in  Texas.  The  father  went  down  into 
Texas,  gathered  the  bones  into  a  bundle, 
and  brought  them  back,  thenceforth 
carrying  them  about  with  him  upon  a 
special  horse  until  himself  killed  about 
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a  year  later.  On  May  17,  1871,  in  com- 
pany with  Settainte  (q.  v.)  he  led  an 
attack  on  a  wagon  train  in  Texas,  by 
whirh  7  white  men  lost  their  lives.  On 
making  public  boast  of  the  deed  to  the 
agent  at  Ft  Sill,  in  the  present  Oklahoma, 
shortly  afterward,  he  and  two  others 
were  arrested  by  military  authority  to 
\w  sent  to  Texas  for  trial.  Setangya, 
however,  refused  to  be  a  prisoner,  and 
deliU-rately  inviting  death,  sang  his  own 
death  song,  wrenched  the  fetters  from 
his  wrists,  and  drawing  a  concealed  knife 
sprang  upon  the  guard  and  was  shot  to 
death  bv  the  trooj>s  surrounding  him. 
He  was  Ymried  in  the  military  cemetery 
at  Ft  Sill.  (J.  m.) 

Setaalema  ('  people  of  the  rye  prairie'). 
A  Yakima  band  formerly  living  on  Setass 
er.,  a  w.  tributary  of  Yakima  r.  on  the 
Yakima  res.,  Wash. 

Setasura.  An  ancient  Jova  pueblo  at 
or  near  the  site  of  the  former  settlement 
of  Servas,  in  k.  Sonora,  Mexico.  It  was 
abandoned  prior  to  1(578,  probably  on 
account  of  Apache  depredations. 
Setaeura.—  Zapata  (1678)  quoted  by  Bandelicr  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers.  IV, 511. 1892.  Setueura.— ZapaU 
( 167*)  quoted  by  Banc  roft.  No.  Mex.  State*.  I,  513- 

II.  1HH4. 

Setauket  An  Algonquian  tribe  for- 
merly occupying  the  n.  shore  of  Suffolk 
co.,  bong  id.,  N.  Y.,  from  Stony  Brook  to 
Wading  r.  They  sold  their  last  remain- 
ing lands  in  1(575. 

BaUuket— Wood  quoted  by  Macauley,  N.  V..  n, 
25'-',  iv_«j.  Beaquatalke.— Andros  (1675)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist..  XIV. 709,  1883.  SeaqueUlke.— Ibid. 
Beatakot.— Winthmp  (1678)  in  Ma*s.  Hist.  Hoc. 
foil..  ;id  s.,  X.  92.  IM'J.  SekUlcott.— Nicoll*  (1666) 
in  N  Y.  Doe. Col. Hist.,  XIV.576.1HS3.  ScaUlcutt.— 
Doc. Of  I6R1,  ibid..  762.  ScaUlkot.—  Doe.  of  1673, 
Ibid.,  II.  602, 1868.  Sea-Talkott.— Doc.  of  1668.ibid., 
xiv,  60\  1hk;j.  SeaUucok.— Doc.  of  1673,  ibid.,  n, 
583,  lsTvS.  Scatauk. — Topping(  1675),  ibid., xiv.708, 
18>3.  8«atauke.—  Doc. oi  1676,  ibid..  711.  Sea-tol- 
ootta. — Macauley,  N.  Y..1I,  16-1,  1829.  SeeUuke. — 
Deed  «>f  1661  quoted  by  Tliompaon,  Dong  Id..  I, 
410,  1M3.  Setaket.— I'liderhill  <166.'>)  in  Miias. 
Hi.it.  Roe  Coll..  4th  h..  VII.  190.  1865.  SeUlcket  — 
Doc.  of  1673  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  II,  581,  1858. 
8eUuck.—  rnderliill  (1660)  in  Mass,  Hist.  Hoc. 
Coll.,  4th  s..  vii.  1*5,  1865.  8«Uuk.— Record  of 
1661  <i  noted  by  Thompson.  I»nir  Id.,  I.  408,  1843. 
Setauket. — iH'ed  of  1675  qiiote<l  by  Thompson, 
ibid.,  264.  1889.  Betokett.—  Gardiner  (1660)  in 
Mil.*.  IliM.  Soe.  Coll.,  4th  VII,  65,  1865. 
Betuket.  — Wimhrop  (m.  1660).  ibid. 

8etaak'et.    The  principal  village  of  the 

Setauket,  near  the  present  Setauket,  Ixmg 

id.,  N.  Y. 

8eUwkett.-All.vn  (1664)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.. 

III.  s6,  1*53. 

Setlia  (  Sk* imi  ) .  A  Bellacoola  town  at 
the  entrance  of  S.  Hentinck  Arm,  coast 
of  British  Columbia. 

BK'iia,— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  n,  48, 
181«.   8itleeoe.— Whymper,  Alaska,  55,  1869. 

Setokwa.  A  f< >rmer  village  of  the  Jemez, 
situated  about  2  m.  s.  ot  their  present 
pueblo,  in  New  Mexico. 

Setokwa.  — HikIkc,  field-notes.  B.  A.  E.,1895.  Se-to- 
qua.— Bittnlelier  in  Arch.  In-t.  Papers,  iv,207, 1W2. 

8eton  Lake.    The  local  name  for  a  lxxly 

of  Upper  Lillooet  around  a  lake  of  this 


name  in  the  interior  of  British  Columbia, 
subsequently  subdivided  into  the  Fnias, 
Mission.  Niciat,  and  Schloss. 

Beaton  Lake.— Can.  Ind.  Aft.,  279.  1894.  Be  ton 
Lake.— Ibid.,  1*84, 190,  1885. 

Sets!  (S^M,  of  lost  meaning).  A  tradi- 
tional Cherokee  settlement  on  the  8.  side 
of  Valley  r.,  about  3  m.  below  Valley- 
town,  in'Cherokee  co.,  N.  C.  There  is  a 
mound  at  this  place.— Moonev  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  K,  531,  HHX). 

Setsargheake  (SS-trfi-rxe-a'-y?).  A  for- 
mer village  of  the  Chastacosta  on  Rogne 
r.,  Oreg.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, in,  234,  1890. 

Settainte.    See  Satania. 

Setthatun  [Sfrtca'-tfin,  probably  4  where 
there  are  many  rocks' ).  A  band  of  the 
Chetco  on  the  s.  wide  of  Chetco  r.,  Oreg.— 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  EH,  236, 
1890 

Settuluihaa.    See  Otd  Knife. 

SeuvariU.  A  division  of  Ute  formerly 
occupying  the  Cattle  valley  country  in 
w.  central  Utah.  Powell  found  144  on 
the  Tinta  res.  in  1873.  They  are  now 
grotq>ed  with  other  bands  under  the 
name  of  Uinta  Indians. 

Aaivoriches.— Collins  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.,  125,  1861. 
Cheverichee.— Simpson  (1*59),  Rep.  of  Expl.  Across 
I'lah,  86,  459,  1876.  Ciba-nche*  — Graves  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  886,  1854.  Elk  Mountain  Utee.  — Head  in 
Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1*67.  174,  1868.  Elk  Mountain 
YuUe.— Burton.  City  of  Saints,  578.  1861.  Fi*h 
Utea,— Tourtellotte  in  Ind.  A  ft.  Rep.,  142.  1870. 
8eu-e-riU— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  42. 481  Cong.,  1st  seas..  14, 
1874.  SeuvariU.—  Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873. 
42,  1874.  8b.e-be-retob.ea.— Head  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep  . 
149.  1868.  Sheberetchet.—  Tourtellotte  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep..  142.  1*70.  She -be -riches.— Powell  in  Smith 
son.  Rep.  1874.  41.  1875.  She-be-TJcher.—  Tourtel 
lOlte  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869.  231.  1870.  8uiviriU.— 
Mallcry  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  8..  353.1877. 

Sevege.  A  former  town,  apparently  un- 
der Oneida  jurisdiction,  situated,  accord- 
ing to  the  Brion  de  la  Tour  map,  1781, 
a  short  distance  above  Owego,  on  the 
w.  side  of  the  e.  branch  of  Susquehanna 
r.,  N.  Y. 

Seven  Council  Fires.  The  league  of  the 
Dakota  (q.  v.)  existing  previous  to  the 
migration  of  the  Teton  from  Minnesota 
to  Missouri  r.,  and  commemorated  later 
in  ceremony  and  tradition.  The  mem- 
l>er8  of  the  league  in  the  order  of  sen- 
iority were:  1.  Mdewakanton;  2.  Wah- 
pekute;  3.  Sisseton;  4.  Wahpeton;  h. 
Yankton;  6.  Yanktonai;  7.  Teton.  The 
Assiniboin,  who  had  serrated  from  the 
Yanktonai  before  the  historic  period, 
constituted  a  distinct  and  hostile  tribe. 

6chentc Bhlkoia.— Lontr. Exped.St Peter's  R  .  1.377. 
1824  ('nation  of  seven  tires').  OchenU  Bhakoans.— 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc..  n,  121, 1836. 
Ocheti  Bhaowni.—  Warren,  I>acoU  Country.  15, 
1856.  Seven  Council  Fires. — Ibid.  Seven  Fire*. — 
Gallatin,  op.  cit. 

8even  Homes.  A  former  Delaware  vil- 
lage in  Beaver  co.,  Pa.,  near  the  lord  of 
Beaver  cr.  ju^t  al*>ve  the  mouth.  About 
7  houses  remained  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Indians  at  Bushv  Run  in  1763,  w  hen  they 
forsook  all  their  settlements  in  this  part 
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of  the  country.—  Smith,  Bouquet  Exped., 
10,  1766. 

Seven  Islands.  A  Montagnais  trading 
and  mission  station  on  the  n.  shore  of  the 
gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  near  the  mouth  of 
Moisie  r.t  Quebec.  In  1884  the  inhabit- 
ants numbered  269;  in  1909,  360. 
Sept  IiIm.- Bom  hrr  in  Can.  Ind.  Aft  1884,  pt. 
I,  37, 18S6.   Beven  Ialanda.-Ibid.,  185. 

8even  Nations  of  Canada.    The  7  tribes 

signified  are  the  Skigbquan  (Nipissing), 
Estjage  (Sanlteurs),  Assisagh  (Missi- 
sauga),  Karhadage,  Adgenauwe,  Karri  - 
haet,  and  Adirondax  (Algonkins).  The 
4th,  6th,  and  6th  are  unidentified.  These 
are  the  peoples  mentioned  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist,,  iv,  899, 1854.  In  the  Mans.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll.,  3d  b. ,  v,  78, 1836,  theCaughna- 
waga  are  not  included  in  the  7  tribes 
'  there  mentioned. 
Seven  Cutlet.— Knox  (1792)  in  Am.  8t.  Papein, 
Ind.  Aff.,  I.  235.  lXtt.  Seven  Nation*  of  Canada,— 
Manmee  council  (1793),  ibid.  8cven  nation*  of 
Indiana  inhabiting  lower  Canada.— Rep.  in  Wil- 
liams, Vermont,  II.  ,-'!.  1X09.  Seven  nations  of 
Lower  Canada  Indiana.— Caughnawnga  address 
(1798).  ibid.,  233-23T.  "Seven  Tribe."  on  the  River 
St.  Lawrenoe.-Maas.  Hist.  8oe.  Coll.  3d  s.,  V,  78, 
1836. 

Bevilleta  (Span.:    'Little  Seville,'  so 

called  on  account  of  its  resemblance  in 

situation  to  the  Spanish  city).    A  former 

pueblo  of  the  Piro  on  the  e.  bank  of  the 

Rio  Grande,  about  20  m.  above  Socorro, 

N.  Mex.;  visited  by  Oflate  in  1598  and 

named  by  him  Nueva  Sevilla.    It  wa<* 

subsequently  depopulated  and  destroyed 

by  other  tribes,  prol>ably  Apache,  with 

whom  the  inhabitants  were  at  war,  but  it 

was  resettled  between  1626  and  1630, 

when  it  became  the  seat  of  the  Franciscan 

mission  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  having  a 

numl»er  of  other  Piro  pueblos  as  visitas. 

At  this  time  it  was  mentioned  as  the  most 

northerly  of  the  Piro  villages.    In  1693 

Vetancurt  reported  it  to  contain  only  3 

families,  the  remainder  having  fled  with 

the  Spaniards  to  Kl  Paso  at  the  outbreak 

of  the  Pueblo  revolt  in  1680.    On  the 

return  of  Gov.  Otermin  in  1681  he  found 

the  pueblo  abandoned  and  almost  in 

ruins;  it  was  never  resettled  by  Indians. 

Not  to  be  confounded  with  Cebolleta  in 

anv  of  its  various  forms.    Consult  Bande- 

lie'r  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  239,  1892. 

See  also  Piros,  Pueblos.  (f.  w.  n. ) 

Hew  Bevilla.—  Bandeller,  op.  cit..  '238  (transl.  of 
Ofiate's  N  eva  Sevilla).  Nueva  Sevilla.  — OfiHte 
(IMS)  in  Do<\  InM..  XVI,  252, 1H71.  Ban  Lodovie.— 
ColumbuH  Memorial  Vol..  1  1893.  8&n-Luii  de 
Seuilleta. —Benaviriea,  Memorial,  19,  1630.  Bebo- 
Uita.— Davis,  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex..  813.  1869. 
Bemillete.— Humboldt,  New  Spain.  II.  309,  1811. 
Seuilleta.— Benavide*,  op.  cit.,  14.  Sevilltta.— 
Vetancurt  (1696)  in  Teatro  Mex..  Ill,  310.  1871; 
Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  7.rj6.  1736.  8evillete.— Shea, 
Cath.  Miss..  82, 1880.  8e vi  11  etta.— Sanson,  L'Ame- 
riq  e,  map.  27,  1657.  8ibillela.— Pike,  Explor. 
Travels,  map,  1811.  Bibilleta.  —  Pike,  Exped.. 
app.,  pt.  in,  7.  1810.  BiviUeta.—  Benavides,  op. 
cit..  16.  B.  Lnia  Obispo  BevilleU.— Benavides 
(1630)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Art*,  and  N.  Mex..  163. 


Sewaathlohatun  (Se/-wa-atf-tc(if-t{in).  A 
Take  1  ma  hand  or  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Rogue  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  x,  235,  1890. 

Sewackenaem.  An  Esopus  chief  at  the 
council  of  1658;  called  Semeckamenee 
ami  Sewackemamo  at  the  peace  treaty  of 
1660,  and  Seweckenamo  in  1664  and  1667. 
Sewackenamie  as  sachem  renewed  a  deed 
in  1674,  and  signed  a  renewal  in  1681. 
He  also  acknowledged  his  mark  in  1669, 
and  was  one  of  the  5  Esopus  sachems  at 
the  treaty  of  that  year.  Sewakonamaalso 
signed  an  agreement  with  Gov.  Nicolls  in 
1665.  See  a,  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  xm, 
93,  150,  400,  533,  1851.  (w.  m.  b.) 

8ewan.  A  name  among  the  Dutch  set- 
tlers of  New  Netherland  (whose  traders 
obtained  it  from  Rhode  Island)  for  the 
Indian  shell  money  called  by  the  English 
settlers  of  Massachusetts  vnmpum  and 
peag  (q.  v.).  The  name  sewan  is  first 
mentioned  in  a  letter  written  by  De  Rasi- 
eres  in  1627.  Spelled  zeawant  by  Mon- 
tanus  (1671),  and  seawan  and  ten  want  by 
other  writers.  The  word  is  from  Narra- 
ganset  'scattered,'  from  Rum,  '  he 

scatters.'  The  shell  money  that  bore 
this  name  among  the  Indians  was  un- 
strung and  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
by  count,  in  a  loose  state,  one  dark  purple 
bead  being  worth  two  white  ones.  The 
Dutch  applied  the  name  indiscriminately 
to  the  beads  in  a  loose  or  scattered  and 
strung  state.    See  Roanoke.    ( w.  R.Q.) 

Sewapoo.  A  tribe  or  Imnd  that  lived 
about  Delaware  bay;  probably  a  Delaware 
band  in  s.  New  Jersey.— De  Laet  (1633) 
in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  I,  315, 
1841. 

Sewathen.  A  Cowichan  tribe  formerly 
living  on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  s. 
of  the  mouth  of  Fraser  r.  They  are  now 
on  a  reservation  near  Pt  Roberts,  called 
Chewassan  from  the  name  of  the  tribe. 
Pop.  50  in  1909. 

Iaowaaaon.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  74,  1878.  BKwa'oKn.— 
Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  8urv.  Can.,  54,  1902. 
8Uuioen.-Bon!i.  M9.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887.  Stcuwa'eEl.— 
Boaa  In  Rep.  64th  Meeting  B.  A.  A.  8.,  454.  1894 
(given  as  a  town).  Tche-waaaan.— Can.  Ind.  Aff., 
277,  1894.  Taawwaaten.-Ibid..  pt.  II,  75.  1904. 
T»ona»»an.— Ibid.,  pt.  I.  189,  1883.  Iiowuiu.- 
Ibid.,316. 1880. 

Seweckenamo.    See  Sewaekennem. 

Bewee.  A  small  tribe,  sup posedly  Siou- 
an,  formerly  living  in  e.  South  Carolina. 
According  to  Rivers  (Hist  So.  Car.,  36, 
1856)  they  occupied  the  lower  j>art  of 
Santee  r.  and  the  coast  westward  to  the 
divide  of  Ashley  r.,  about  the  present 
Monks  Corner,  Berkeley  co.,  where  they 
adjoined  the  Etiwaw.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  language,  but  judging  by  their  alli- 
ances and  their  final  ineor|K>ration  with 
the  Catawba  they  are  assumed  to  have 
been  Siouan.  Lawson,  who  met  them  in 
1701,  when  they  were  living  at  the  mouth 
of  Santee  r.,  states  that  they  had  been  a 
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large  tribe,  but  had  been  wasted  by  alco- 
hol and  smallpox,  which  disease  was 
commonly  fatal  because  the  afflicted 
plunged  into  cold  water  to  alleviate  the 
lever.  At  Sewee  bay  he  found  a  deserted 
village,  Avendaughlxwgh,  which  may 
have  been  one  of  their  towns.  Lawson 
says  that  they  undertook  to  send  a  fleet  of 
canoes  to  England  in  charge  of  most  of 
their  able-bodied  men,  for  the  purpose 
of  trade;  a  storm  swamped  most  of  the 
canoes,  and  the  survivors  were  rescued  by 
an  English  ship  and  sold  as  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies.  In  17 15  there  remained  but 
one  village  of  57  souls.  The  Yamasee  war 
of  that  year  probably  put  an  end  to  their 
separate  existence  as  a  tribe,  forcing  the 
survivors  to  join  the  Catawba.  An  anony- 
mous old  chronicle  published  by  Rivera 
(Hist.  So.  Car.,  38,  1874)  states  that  they 
belonged  to  the  Cusabo  tribes.  Consult 
Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  Bull. 
B.  A.  E.,  1894. 

Seaweea.  —  Doc.  of  1719  in  Rivera,  Hint.  So.  Car.,  93, 
1X74.  Beewaa.— Ibid..  88.  I860.  S-  wee.— Pureell. 
Map  of  Va.,  1795.  Seweea— Lawson  (1701).  Hist. 
Car.. 24.  18450.  Be  woe.— Moll.  Map  Car.  (1720),  no. 
98  in  Am.  maim,  i  (misprint). 

Se  we l  lc  1 .  One  of  the  names  of  a  species 
of  rodent  (Haplodon  rw/tw)  peculiar  to  a 
limited  area  in  the  Oregon-British  Colum- 
bia region  and  regarded  by  some  authori- 
ties as  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between 
the  beaver  and  the  squirrel.  Lewis  and 
Clark  (Trav.,  m,  39,  1817)  state  that 
scueUd  is  the  name  given  by  the  natives. 
To  the  trappers  and  hunters  this  animal 
was  known  also  as  boomer,  mountain 
beaver,  etc  Another  native  name  sub- 
sequently used  by  the  whites  is  showCl 
(q.  v.).  According  to  Gibbs  (Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  xii,  pt.  2,  126,  1860)  motUd  is  a 
corruption  of  theirallal,  the  Chinook  name 
for  a  robe  made  of  the  skins  of  these  ani- 
mals, the  animal  itself  being  called  og- 
woollal.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Sewickley.  A  former  village  of  the 
Shawnee,  called  by  the  early  Indian 
traders  Asswi kales  (see  JIatnatrekela), 
later  shortened  to  Swickleys,  situated  on 
the  n.  side  of  the  Allegheny  r.,  about  12 
m.  above  Pittsburg,  near  the  site  of 
Springdale,  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.  In  the 
notes  given  in  the  table  of  distances  by 
James  Le  Tort  l>efore  the  Pennsylvania 
Council  (1731),  he  speaks  of  50  families 
of  these  Asswikales  "lately  from  Caro- 
lina to  Potowmack,  &  from  thence  thither; 
making  100  men;  Aqueloma,  their  Chief" 
(Arch.  Pa.,  I,  302,  1852;  also  letter  of 
Davenport,  ibid.,  299).  These  Shawnee, 
a  short  time  before,  had  settled  on  the 
w.  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  whence 
they  moved  to  the  Conemaugh,  then 
down  the  Kiskiminetas  to  the  Allegheny 
At  the  time  the  village  on  this  river  was 
visited  by  LeTort,  various  French  traders 
had  been  among  the  Indians,  among 


them  "Cavalier,"  who  had  taken  a  num- 
ber of  the  Shawnee  to  Montreal,  where 
they  had  been  kindly  treated  and  given 
presents.  The  next  year,  about  1730, 
several  of  the  Shawnee  chiefs  visited  the 
French  governor,  who  sent  back  to  the 
Allegheny  five  blacksmiths  to  mend  the 
guns  and  hatchets  of  the  Indians  in  the 
settlement.  This  led  to  a  request  that 
the  English  authorities  send  a  blacksmith 
to  the  Allegheny  to  rendersimilar  service. 

Anumberof  theseShawnee  were  located 
along  the  streams  in  Westmoreland  co., 
hence  the  name  for  Sewickley  cr.f  Sewick- 
ley settlement,  etc  The  town  on  the  Al- 
legheny is  noted  on  Bonnecamp's  map  of 
1749as  "Ancien  Village desChaouanona", 
through  which  place  Celeron  de  Bien- 
ville passed  in  that  year.  After  the 
English  occupancy  of  the  Ohio  in  1758, 
the  village  was  occupied  by  a  few  Mingo 
and  friendly  De  la  wares.  After  Pontiac's 
conspiracy  in  1763  all  the  Indian  villages 
near  Ft  Pitt  were  abandoned,  although 
a  few  Indians  lived  at  this  locality  at  a 
later  date.  (o.  p.  d.) 

Sewickly'a  old  T.-Evans  map,  1755.  Sewicklya 
Old  Town.— Scull  map,  1770;  Pownall  map,  1776. 
Village  dea  Cbaouanona.— Bonnecamp  map,  1749. 

Seyupa.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Pecoe 
tribe,  more  commonly  known  as  El  Gu- 
sano  (Span. :  4 The  Worm 1 ),  situated  a  few 
miles  s.  e.  of  Pecos,  at  the  present  site 
of  the  village  of  Fulton,  San  Miguel  co., 
N.  Mex.  In  the  opinion  of  Bandelier 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  pueblo  was 
occupied,  together  with  Kuuanguala 
(q.  v.),  at  the  time  of  Espejo's  visit  in 
1583;  and,  indeed,  if  the  pueblo  of  Seipa 
mentioned  by  Castafieda  of  Coronado's 
expedition  in  1540  is  identical,  it  was 
occupied  when  New  Mexico  was  first 
visited  by  the  Spaniards.  (p.  w.  h.  ) 
El  Guaano.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Iiwt.  Papon*,  in. 
128.  1*90.  Beipa.-CnMafkHla  (1541)  in  l'ernaux- 
Compans.  Voy.,  tx.  182,  1K38  (identical?).  Be-yu- 
pa.— Bandelier.  op.  cit.,  IV,  !28.  1892.  Be  yu  Pae- 
faT-Ibid..  in.  128,  1890.  Bo-ya-pa-lo.-Ibld..  iv, 
128, 1892. 

Bfaganuk.  A  Kaialigmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage between  Dall  lake  and  Etolin  str., 
Alaska. 

Bfaganugamute.— Petroff,  Alaska,  map,  1880.  8fo- 
ga.nug».nnut.  —  N.  1  -« >n  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet. 
Alaska.  1902.  Bfugunugumut— Nelnon  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899. 

Sg  ana  tee  9  ('the  very  long  town').  A 
former  village,  probably  of  the  Tusca- 
rora,  situated  in  1752  on  the  "main  road 
to  Onondaga,"  about  10  miles  w.  of  "  Old 
Oneida."  N.  Y.  (j.n.b.h.) 
Ganatiagowa.  —  De  Schwcinitz,  Life  of  Zeisberger, 
66.  1870  (-  the  great  long  town').  Bganateoa.— 
Ibid..  712. 

Sgilgi  ( Stytfyt,  '  plenty  of  scoters ' ) .  A 

Haida  town  of  the  Saki-kegawai  family, 
formerly  in  an  inlet  on  the  s.  w.  coast  of 
Moresby  id.,  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit. 
Col.  It  was  the  most  important  Ninstints 
town  on  the  w.  coast,  and  its  chief  became 
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town  chief  of  Ninstints. — Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  277,  1905. 

Bba.  The  doubtful  Snake  clan  of  the 
Yuchi. 

Ca.— Speck.  Yuchi  Inds.,  70,  1909  (c=*A). 

Shaa.  A  Yun  i k  village  on  lower  Kla- 
math r.,  close  to  Kepel  and  about  12  m. 

below  the  mouth  of  Trinity  r.,  n.  w.  Cal. 
Shut.— A.  L.  Kroeber, inf'n,  1907.  Bchaitf.— Glbba 
(1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  lnd.  Tribes,  m,  138, 1853. 

Shabanshksh  ( CdUtuckc).  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Tlakluit  1  m.  below  The  Dalles 
of  Columbia  r.,  Wash.  (e.  b.) 

Shabawywyagun  (Shdbuhi^agSn,  from 
shdfx),  shdbw,  'through,'  'from  side  to 
side';  -vhrl,  'sound';  -agixn,  nominal 
formative:  'sound  heard  from  one  side 
to  another':  a  sound  heard  through 
other  sounds. — Gerard).  An  Ottawa  vil- 
lage about  the  year  1800,  apparently  on 
the  k.  shore  of  L.  Michigan. 
Chab-way -way-gun. — Prairie  du  Chien  Treaty 
(1829)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  164.  1873.  Shab-a-wy- 
wy-a-fun.— Tanner,  Narr.,  37.  1830. 

Bhabonee  (the  name  is  in  dispute;  by 
some  he  is  said  to  have  been  named  from 
Capt.  Jacques  de  Chambly;  by  others  the 
name  is  said  to  be  of  Potawatomi  deriva- 
tion and  to  signify  '  built  like  a  bear ' ).  A 
Potawatomi  chief,  grand  nephew  of  Pon- 
tiac,  born  on  Maumee  r.,  111.,  in  1775;  died 
in  Morris,  Grundy  co.,  111.,  July  17. 1859. 
His  father  was  an  Ottawa  who  fought 
under  Pontiac.  The  son,  who  was  a  man 
of  fine  parts  and  magnificent  presence, 
emigrated  at  an  early  age  with  a  part 
of  his  tril>e  to  Michigan,  and,  becoming 
one  of  Tecumseh's  lieutenants,  fought  by 
his  side  when  he  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  the  Thames.  Incensed  at  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Indian  allies  by  the  British 
commander,  he  and  Sauganash  trans- 
ferred their  allegiance  to  the  Americans. 
Joining  the  Potawatomi,  among  whom 
he  married,  he  was  chosen  peace  chief 
of  the  tribe  and  was  their  spokesman 
at  the  council  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Government  at  Chicago  in  Aug. 
1836.  In  the  Winnebago  and  Black 
Hawk  wars  he  performed  invaluable 
services  for  the  white  pioneers,  time 
and  again  saving  the  settlements  from 
destruction  by  timely  warnings.  When 
the  Winnebago  rose  in  1827  he  visited  the 
Potawatomi  villages  to  dissuade  them 
from  taking  up  arms,  and  at  the  village 
of  Geneva  Lake,  Wis.,  he  was  made  a 
prisoner  and  threatened  with  death.  As 
the  white  man's  friend  he  encountered 
the  ill  will  of  a  large  part  of  the  Indians, 
but  his  influence  over  his  own  tribe  was 
sufficient  to  restrain  it  from  joining  in  a 
body  the  forces  of  Black  Hawk,  who  twice 
went  to  Shabonee  and  tried  to  enlist  him 
in  his  cause.  At  a  council  of  the  allied 
tribes  in  Feb.  1832,  Shabonee  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  whites  and  endeavored  to 
convince  Black  Hawk  that  his  proposed 
uprising  would  only  bring  disaster  to  the 


Indians.  Unsuccessful  in  his  endeavor, 
he  and  his  son  mounted  their  ponies  at 
midnight,  and  starting  from  a  point  near 
the  present  Princeton,  111.,  warned  the 
settlers  both  e.  and  w.  of  the  intended 
outbreak,  8halx>nee  finally  reaching  Chi- 
cago in  time  to  put  the  inhabitants  on 
their  guard.  The  Sauk  and  Foxes  in 
revenge  attempted  many  times  to  murder 
him,  and  killed  his  son  and  his  nephew. 
When  under  the  treaties  of  1836  the 
Potawatomi  migrated  l>eyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, Shabonee  went  with  them, 
but  returned  shortly  to  the  two  sections 
of  land  at  his  village  "near  the  Pawpaw 
Grove,"  in  De  Kalb  co.,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment had  awarded  him  under  the 
treaties  of  July  29,  1829,  and  Oct  20, 


SHABONEE 


1832,  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  At 
the  solicitation  of  his  tribe  he  joined 
them  again,  but  pined  for  civilization,  and 
in  1855  again  returned  only  to  find  that 
speculators  had  bought  at  public  sale  his 
two  sections  of  land  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  abandoned  it.  The  citizens  of 
Ottawa,  111.,  then  bought  him  a  small  farm 
on  the  s.  bank  of  Illinois  r.,  2  m.  above 
Seneca,  Grundy  co.,  on  which  he  passed 
his  remaining  years.  He  received  an  an- 
nuity of  $200  from  the  Government  for  his 
services  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  which, 
with  contributions  from  friends,  kept  him 
from  want.  A  monument,  consisting  of 
a  large  granite  bowlder,  was  erected  over 
his  grave  in  Evergreen  Cemetery,  at 
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Morris,  111.,  Oct.  23,  1903.  Shabonee's 
name  is  appended  to  the  treaties  of  Prairie 
du  Chien,  Wis.,  Aug.  19,  1825,  and  July 
29,  1829;  Camp  Tippecanoe,  Ind.,  Oct. 
20, 1832;  and  Chicago,  Sept.  26,  1833.  He 
was  married  three  times,  the  last  two 
wives  living  with  him  at  the  same  time. 
He  waB  succeeded  as  chief  bv  his  grand- 
son, Smoke.  See  Mataon,  Memories  of 
Shaubena,  1880. 

Shabwaiing.  A  Chippewa  band  in  1851 , 

f robably  in  lower  Michigan. — Smith  in 
nd.  Aff.  Rep.,  53,  1851. 
Shackaconia.  A  tribe  of  the  Mannahoac 
confederacy,  formerly  living  on  the  s. 
bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  in  Spotsyl- 
vania co.,  Va.  Their  principal  village 
bore  the  same  name. 

Shackaconia*.—  Strachey  (1612),  Va.,  104.  1*49. 
Shackakonirs.  -.1  i  - tTt -  r-i  »n  .  Notes,  129, 1802.  Shaka- 
honea  Simons  in  Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  186.  1819. 

Shackamaxon  (of  doubtful  meaning).  A 
Delaware  village  on  the  site  of  Kensing- 
ton, now  a  part  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  At 
this  place  Penn  made  his  treaty  with  the 
Indians  in  1682. 

8chachameaiak. — Heckeweldcr  Narr..  Connelley 
ed.,  654,  1907  (given  a*  Delaware  form:  German 
Knelling).  Shackamaxon.  —  I'roud.  Penn.,  I,  143, 
1797.  Bhackaxona.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  Went. 
128.  1816.  Shakamaxon—  Proud,  <>p.  cit.  Shak- 
hamexuak.—  Deed  of  1676  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist., 
XII,  550, 1877  (identical?).  Bhakhamuxunck.— Doc. 
of  1679,  ibid.,  620.  Bhorbanaxon.—  Rupp,  West. 
Penn.,  27,  1846  (misprint). 

8hadjwane  (Shadjwane).  The  Rabbit 
clan  of  the  Yuchi  (q.  v.). — Speck,  Yuchi 
Inds.,  70,  1909. 

Shaganappi.  Thongs  of  rawhide  used 
for  roj>e  or  cord.  Shaganapjn,  or 1 1  North- 
west iron,"  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
economic  development  of  the  N.  W., 
where  it  was  a  godsend  to  the  mixed- 
bloods  and  white  settlers.  Out  of  it  was 
made  the  harness  of  the  famous  Red  river 
carts  and  of  the  dog  sleds  of  the  country  to 
the  northward.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
important  gifts  from  the  Indian  to  the 
white  man.  A  variety  of  spellingsof  this 
word  exists,  as  shaganappi,  shaggineppi, 
and  shaggunappy.  It  is  derived  from 
pimgamttiiy,  pinhagandpi,  in  the  Cree  dia- 
lects of  Algonquian,  the  corresponding 
Chippewa  word  being  bi*hayandh,  signi- 
fying 'a  thong  of  rawhide.'  Gerard 
gives  the  Wood  Cree  word  as  plshagandbii, 
from  t)Uh(Ufun  'hide'  (lit.  'what  is 
flayed  ),  dbii  'cord',  'string',  'rope.' 
It  has  been  said  that  "shaganappi  and 
Scotchmen  made  the  Northwest."  A 
corresponding  term  is  babiche  (q.  v.), 
though  it  is  not  of  such  importance  as 
the  other.  (a.  f.  c.) 

8hagoyewatha.    See  Red  Jacket. 

Shagsowanoghroona  (Iroquois  name). 
A  tribe  or  band,  probably  Algonquian, 
living  in  Canada  in  1759.  — Canajoharie 
conf.  (1759)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii, 
393,  1856. 


Shahaka  (  She'-he-ke,  'Coyote').  A 
Mandan  chief,  more  commonly  known 
as  Le  Gros  Blanc,  or  Big  White;  born 
about  1765.  He  was  principal  chief  of 
Metutahanke,  the  "Lower  Village"  of 
the  Mandan,  on  the  Missouri  below 
the  mouth  of  Knife  r.,  and  rendered 
friendly  service  to  Lewis  and  Clark 
while  at  Ft  Mandan  in  the  winter 
of  1804-5,  in  recognition  of  which 
he  was  given  a  medal.  Brackenridge 
described  him  as  a  fat  man,  of  mild  and 
gentledisposition,  not  much  distinguished 
as  a  warrior,  "and  extremely  talkative,  a 
fault  much  despised  amongst  the  In- 
dians"; and,  again,  as  "a  fine  looking 
Indian,  and  very  intelligent — his  com- 
plexion fair,  very  little  different  from 
that  of  a  white  man  much  exposed  to  the 
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sun."  When  the  expedition  returned  to 
the  Missouri  from  the  Pacific,  I^ewis  and 
Clark  persuaded  Shahaka  to  accompany 
them  to  St  Louis  with  a  view  of  making 
a  visit  to  President  Jefferson,  and  Jeffer- 
son later  invited  Lewis  to  visit  Montitvllo 
with  Shahaka  for  the  purjiose  of  showing 
the  latter  his  collection  of  Indian  objects 
from  the  N.  W.  Sliahaka  remained  in 
the  E.  for  a  year,  and  while  there,  evi- 
dently in  Philadelphia,  St  Meiuin  made 
a  portrait  of  him  with  the  aid  of  a  physi- 
onotrace,  the  original  of  which  (see  illus- 
tration) now  belongs  to  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia. 
Shahaka  left  St  I>ouis  for  his  home  in 
May  1807,  the  party  consisting  of  himself 
and  his  squaw-man  interpreter,  Ren6 
Jessaume,  with  their  wives  and  one  child 
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each,  escorted  by  2  noncommissioned 
officers  and  11  privates  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ensign  Nathaniel  Pryor,  who, 
as  a  sergeant,  had  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition of  Lewis  and  Clark.  There 
ascended  the  Missouri  at  the  same  time  a 
deputation  of  24  Sioux,  including  6  chil- 
dren, who  were  provided  with  a  se|>arate 
escort;  'and  also  2  trading  parties,  one  of 
which,  consisting  of  32  men  under  Pierre 
Chouteau,  was  designed  to  traffic  with 
the  Mandan.  The  expedition  proceeded 
slowly  up  the  Missouri,  reaching  the 
lower  Ankara  village  on  Sept.  9,  where 
it  was  learned  that  the  Mandan  and  the 
Arikara  were  at  war.  The  demand  of 
the  chief  of  the  upper  Arikara  village 
that  Shahaka  go  ashore  with  him  being 
refused;  the  Indians  became  insolent  and 
aggressive,  and  afterward  oj>ened  tire  on 
the  boats,  which  was  returned.  Pryor 
then  ordered  a  retreat  downstream,  but 
the  Indians  followed  along  shore,  killing 
one  of  the  Sioux,  mortally  wounding  one 
of  Chouteau's  men,  and  wounding  sev- 
eral others,  including  Jessaume.  Pryor 
now  proposed  to  Shahaka  that  they" at- 
tempt to  cover  the  rest  of  the  distance — 
•boot  3  days'  journey — by  land,  but  this 
the  Mandan  refused  to  do  on  account 
of  the  incumbrance  of  the  women  and 
children  and  the  wounded  condition  of 
their  interpreter,  whereupon  the  party 
returned  to  St  Ixmis.  By  an  agreement 
entered  into  with  the  Missouri  Fur  Co.  in 
the  spring  of  1808  for  the  safe  conduct  of 
the  Indians  to  their  home,  another  expe- 
dition, consisting  of  about  150  men  hav- 
ing Shahaka  and  his  companions  in 
charge,  started  from  St  Louis  about  the 
middle  of  May  1809,  and  although  the 
Sioux  at  first  showed  a  disposition  to  be 
troublesome  the  Arikara  were  found  to 
be  friendly  and  the  party  reached  its  des- 
tination Sept.  24,  laden  with  presents. 
Shahaka  fell  into  disrepute  among  his 
people  by  reason  of  what  were  regarded 
as  extravagant  tales  of  his  experiences 
among  the  whites.  He  was  killed  in  a 
fight  with  the  Sioux  on  an  occasion  when 
he  went  out  to  watch  his  people  drive 
them  off.  Shahaka's  wife  was  Yellow 
Corn;  his  son  was  White  Painted  House, 
whose  son  was  Tobacco,  whose  son  (Sha- 
haka's great  grandson )  is  (inn  that  Guards 
the  House,  who  is  still  living  and  who 
preserves,  with  Shahaka's  medal  bearing 
date  1797,  the  story  of  his  great  grand- 
father's exploits.  Consult  Orig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  passim,  1904-5;  Chit- 
tenden, Am.  Fur  Trade,  1902;  Coues  in 
Annals  of  Iowa,  3d  i,  613,  1895; 
Brackenridge,  Views  of  I^a.,  1814;  Brad- 
bury, Travels,  2d  ed.,  1819;  N.  Dak.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  11,470-473, 1908.    (p.  w.  h.) 

8  hah  a  la  (Soxola.  'above').  A  name 
given  by  Lewis  and  Clark  to  the  Chinook- 


an  tribes  living  on  Columbia  r.  from 

Sau vies  id.  to  the  Cascades  in  Oregon. 

They  estimated  the  number  at  2,800,  in 

62  houses,  and  mention  the  following 

tribes:  Neerchokioon,  Clahclellah,  Wah- 

clellah,  and  Yehuh.    Katlagakya  was 

the  native  name  for  the  Indians  of  this 

region.    See  Watlabt.  (l.  f.  ) 

Cath-le-yach-e-yatha.— Ross.  Adventures,  111.  1M9. 
Katlagakya  Framboise  quoted  by  Quirdiu-r  in 
Jour.  Oeog.  Soe.  Lond..  XI.  255,  1841.  Bah  halah.— 
Orlg.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iv,  '252,  1^05.  8ax- 
ala,— Ikmx.  Inf'n,  1905.  8hahala— Orb?.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clitrk.  VI,  67,  1905.  Bhahalaha— Am. 
Pioneer.  II,  191.  1H43.  Bhahana  —  Kelley,  Oregon. 
118.  1830.  Shah-ha-la.— OriK.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  iv,  236.  190ft  (also  Shah-ha-la,  p.  223). 
8ha-la-la.-Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  417.  1S55 
(error). 

Bhahanik  ( Sha'xanLr,  4  little  rock ' ) .  A 
village  of  the  Nicola  band  of  Ntlakyajwi- 
muk  near  Nicola  r.,  16  m.  above  Spences 
Bridge,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  81  in  1901,  the 
last  time  the  name  appears. 

Ca'xanix — Te  it  in  Mem.  Am.  Mum.  Nat.  Ili-t.,  n, 
174,  1900.  Cqokung.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ktlinol. 
Surv.  Can..  4.  1«»9.  Bhahahanih.—  dm.  Iml.  Aft., 
308,  lW.  Bhahahanih  —  Ibid., 269,18*9.  Bh-ha-ha- 
nih  -Ibid..  196, 1885.  Shhahanik.-Ibid.,  pt  R,  166. 
1901. 

Bhahaptian  Family  (from  Saptini,  pi. 
Sahdptini,  the  Salish  name  for  the  Nez 
Perees).  An  imi>ortant  linguistic  family 
occupying  what  is  now  s.  w.  Idaho,  s.  e. 
Washington,  and  n.  e.  Oregon.  The 
earlier  territory  of  the  Shahaptian  tribes 
extended  from  the  Kocky  mts.  to  the  Cas- 
cade range,  ami  from  the  Yakima  r.  basin 
to  the  Blue  mts.  of  Oregon.  This  territory 
was  overstepped  at  various  times,  particu- 
larly by  the  Klikitat  in  the  w\,  who 
crossed  the  Cascades  and  occupied  the 
headwaters  of  Cowlitz,  Lew  is,  and  White 
Salmon  rs.,  and  even  pushed  temporarily  * 
as  fars.  as  Willamette  valley  after  the  de- 
population of  that  region  by  fever  in  1829 
(see  Chinookan).  Along  Columbia  r.  Sha- 
haptian villages  extended  nearly  to  The 
Dalles,  where  thev  were  checked  by  the 
Chinook,  who  had  pushed  to  that  point 
from  the  coast.  To  tlie  e.  occasional  hunt- 
ing parties  crossed  the  Rockies,  but  no 
permanent  settlements  were  formed. 
(Consult  the  linguistic  map  in  Part  1.) 

The  Shahaptian  family  is  well  defined 
linguistically,  except  possibly  in  its  south- 
ern habitat  w  here  it  may  prove  to  In-  con- 
nected with  the  Waiilatpuan  and  Shastan 
families,  and  possibly  the  Lutuamian.  In 
customs  and  habits  its  tribes  were  fairly 
homogeneous.  Family  organization  was 
loose  and  showed  no  traces  of  a  clan  sys- 
tem. Village  communities  of  varying  size 
were  the  rule,  but  were  prevented  from 
normal  development  by  the  seasonal 
changes  of  residence  necessitated  bv  the 
character  of  the  food  supply.  Chiefs 
were  local  in  authority  except  in  times 
of  emergency.  Salmon  was  the  staple 
article  of  food,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  in  1804-05 
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limit ing  various  kinds  of  gam  e  was  com- 
mon, and  this  had  probably  been  much 
advanced  by  the  introduction  of  horses. 
Roots  and  berries  also  were  much  used 
as  food,  but  no  agriculture  was  evident. 
The  Shahaptian  tribes  have  always  had  a 
high  reputation  for  bravery  and",  except 
for  certain  sporadic  outbreaks,  have  been 
friendly  with  the  whites. 

The  following  principal  divisions  of  the 
stock  are  usually  considered  as  separate 
tribes:  Klikitat,  Nez  Perces,  Paloos,  Ten- 
ino,  Tyigh,  Umatilla,  Walla  walla,  and 
Yakima.  A  large  number  of  smaller 
divisions  are  often  spoken  of  as  inde- 
pendent tribes,  but  which  are  really  sub- 
ordinate bands  of  one  or  another  of  the 
tribes  named.  Of  these  smaller  bands 
those  most  frequently  met  with  in  litera- 
ture are:  Akaitchis,  Atanumlema,  Chim- 
napum,  Des Chutes,  Klinquit,  Kowasayee, 
John  Day,  Liavwas,  Ochechote,  Pisko, 
Pishquitpah,  Shyik,  Skinpah,  Sokulk, 
Tilkuni,  Tushepaw,  Wahowpun,  and 
Wiatn.  (n.  w.  h.    l.  f.  ) 

Saituka.— $eo  under  thitt  caption.  Bciatoffaa.— 
Stuart  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  xn.  42.  1K21.  Scieto- 
»a».— Coue*.  Hehry-Thomp<ton  Jour.,  818,  1807. 
Shataala  — Ibid. ,827.  Shyatogoet.— <  n\.  Advent., 
239.  1H3J.  8hy-to-ga».— Ross.  Fur  Hunter*.  I,  264, 
18M.  Thy-fye-to-g a — Braekenridge,  Views  of 
La..  302.  1815. 

Family  Synonymy:  XShahaptaa. — ftcouler  in 
Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Sue.,  XI,  22A.  1841  (three  tribes: 
Shahaptan,  or  Nez-perees,  Kliketat,  okanagan; 
the  latter  being  Salishan).  -  Shahaptan. — Pricn- 
ard,  PhyH.  Ui.«t.  Mankind,  v.  428, 1847  (twoclawe*: 
Nez-perees  proper  of  mountains,  and  Polanches 
of  plain*,  includes  also  Kliketat  and  Okana- 
gan). >8ahaptin.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Ex- 
ped.,  vi,  198,  212.  642.  1816  (Shahaptin  or  Nez- 
percea.  Walla  walla*.  Peloo!<es,  Yakemas,  Kll- 
kataU);  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc., 
II.  pt.  1.  C,  14. 1848  (follows  Hale);  Gallatin,  ibid., 
77  (Net-percOs  only):  Bcrghaus  (1851),  Phy*ik. 
Atlas,  map  17,  1852;  Gallatin  in  fiehooleraft, 
Ind.  Tribe*,  in,  402,  1853  (Nez-perees  and  Wal- 
lawalla*):  Dall,  after  Gibb*.  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  I.  241,  1877  (includes  Taitinapain  and 
Kliketat).  >Baptin.— Prichard,  Phys.  Hist.  Man- 
kind, V.  428,  1847  (or  Shahaptan).  Sahaptin.  - 
Latham,  Nat.  Hist.  Man,  323,  1850  (includes  Wal- 
lawalla-s.  Kliketat,  Proper  Sahaptin  or  Nez-pcrces, 
Pelns.  Yakemas,  Cayrts?);  Latham  in  Trans. 
Phlloi.  Soc.  Lond.,  73,  1856  (includes  Waillatpu); 
Buscbmann,  Spuren  der  aztek.  Sprache,  614.  615, 
1859;  Latham,  Opuscula,  340,  I860  (as  in  1S56); 
Latham,  El.  Comp.  Philol.,  440,  1862 (vocabularies 
of  Sahaptin,  Wallawal  la,  Kliketat ) ;  Keane  in  Stan- 
ford. Compend..  Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  upp.,460,  474, 
1878  <  includes  Palouse.  Walla  Wallas,  \akimas, 
Talrtla*,  Kliketatsor  Pshawanwappams,  Cayuse, 
Mollale;  thetwo  last  are  Waiilatpuan).  —Sahap- 
tin.—Gatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  168,  1*77  (de- 
fines habitat  and  enumerates  tribes  of  >;  Gatschet 
in  Beach.  Ind.  Miscd..  443.  1877;  Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  in,  ,Vi5,  620.  18*2.  >8hahaptani.— Tolmle 
and  Dawson,  Comp.  Vocnbs.  Brit.  Col.,  78.  1884 
(Whulwhaipum  tribe).  >Ne*-Percfc.— Prichard, 
Phys.  Hist.  Mankind,  v.  428. 1847  (see  Sfiahajrtnn, 
above);  Keane  in  Stanford.  Cnrnpend..  Cent,  and 
So.  Am.,  app..  474.  1878  (see  his  Sahaptin).  x8e- 
liah. — Dall,  after  Gibb*.  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
I,  241,  1877  (includes  Yakama.  which  belongs 
here).  ^Bbahaptian.— Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
126,  1891. 

8hahwnndaii  ('God  of  the  South,'  who 
makes  the  summer. — J.  Jones).  A  con- 
verted Chippewa,  generally  known  as 
John  Sunday,  who  took  an  active  part 


in  the  Methodist  missionary  work  among 
his  people  during  the  early  and  middle 
parts  of  the  lV»th  centurv.  Peter  Jones 
(Hist.  Ojeb.  Inds.,  200,'  1861)  says  he 
belonged  to  theMink  "tribe"  (probably 
the  Marten  gens  of  Warren).  His  home, 
and  probably  the  place  of  his  birth,  about 
1796,  was  Alnwick  district,  Northumber- 
land co.,  Out  In  1823  John  and  Peter 
Jones,  t  fie  latter  the  author  of  the  Histo- 
ry of  the  Ojebway  Indians,  were  con- 
verted at  the  Methodist  mission  on  Credit 
r.,  near  Rice  lake,  Northumberland  co. 
The  brothers  commenced  teaching  their 

n»le,  and  with  other  missionaries 
826-27  held  a  camp-meeting  near 
Coburg,  at  which  Sunday  was  converted. 
He  began  at  once  to  learn  to  read  and 
write,  was  ordained  as  a  minister,  and 
entered  actively  into  missionary  work 
among  the  Chippewa.  With  George 
Copway  and  other  native  preachers  he 
went  on  several  missionary  tours  to  the 
Chippewa  about  L.  Superior.  They  es- 
tablished a  permanent  mission  in  1833  at 
L  Arise  on  Keweenaw  bay,  Mich.,  and 
another  in  1835  at  Ottawa  Lake,  in  the 
same  state.  Sunday  appears  to  have  de- 
voted some  time  to  special  work  among 
the  Saulteurs  at  Sanlt  Ste  Marie,  where 
his  preaching  was  so  highly  regarded 
that  women  hearing  children  in  their 
arms  forded  streams  to  reach  the  meeting 
place  (Jones,  op.  cit.,  227).  It  was  about 
this  period  that  the  Rev.  Win.  Case,  who 
had  i>een  influential  in  bringing  Sunday 
into  the  church,  took  him  on  a  tour 
of  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing funds  for  the  Canadian  missions.  At 
the  general  council  of  the  Christian  Chip- 
pewa and  Ottawa,  held  at  Saugeen,  Ont., 
in  1845,  Sunday  was  present,  and  his 
eloquence  on  this  occasion  has  received 
special  mention.  Copway  (Life,  Hist, 
and  Trav.,  197,  1847)  says  he  was  "un- 
commonly eloquent";  Jones  (op.  cit, 
201)  says  he  was  "particularly  happy  in 
his  address  at  this  meeting,  and  towards 
the  close,  thrilled  and  astonished  all 
present  by  the  ingenuity  and  power  of 
his  appeals."  After  this  he  is  not  men- 
tioned, though  he  was  probably  living  as 
late  as  1S55.  Copway  speaks  of  him  as 
a  chief,  and  he  signs  as  chief  the  report 
made  by  him  and  one  Simpson  as  commis- 
sioners of  Alnwick  in  1842.         (c.  t.) 

8hakaik(  SfuVMlk,  'many  rattlesnakes' ). 
A  Pima  village  on  the  n.  side  of  the  Gila, 
n.  w.  of  Casa  Blanca,  8.  Ariz.— Russell 
in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E  ,  23,  1908. 
Shakallamy.  See  Shikellamy. 
Shakan  ( C.txa'n ).  A  summer  village  of 
the  Henya  on  the  n.w.  coast  of  Prince  of 
Wales  id.,  Alaska,  whither  they  used  to 
go  for  fish  eggs. 

Caxeb.  —  Swanton.  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1904 
Tai'choan.— Krause. Tlinkit  Ind..  120,  1886. 
Shakchukla   (Sfutk-chulf-la,  'crayfish 
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people').  A  Choctaw  clan  of  the  Wa- 
takihulata  phratry. — Morgan,  Anc.  8oc., 
162,  1878. 

Shakehand.  Principal  chief  of  the 
Yankton  Sioux  in  1804.  lie  was  the 
leader  in  the  council  with  Lewis  and 
Clark,  neld  opposite  the  present  city  of 
Yankton,  8.  Dak.,  when  the  explorers 
were  going  up  the  Missouri  r.  He  had 
previously  visited  Mackinaw  and  8t 
Louis.  (  d.  a. ) 

Shakes'  Village.  A  summer  camp  of  the 
head  Stikine  chief  Ceks,  on  Etolin  id., 
Alaska;  pop.  38  in  1880.— Petroff  in  Tenth 
Census,  Alaska,  32,  1884. 

Shakian  ( 1  beaver' ).    A  Yuchi  clan. 
Caga°\— i>pe<k.  Yuchi  Inds.,  70,  1909  (c-*A). 
Bhakia-  taha    Gatschet,  Uchee  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  71, 
(  =  •  beaver  clan'). 

Shakkcen.  A  (former?)  Salish  village 
or  band  under  Eraser  su  peri  n  tendency, 
Brit.  Col. — Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff., 
Victoria,  1872. 

Shakopeo  {Shakix,  'six').  The  name 
of  a  succession  of  chiefs  of  the  Mdewa- 
kanton  Sioux,  residing  on  Minnesota  r. 
not  far  from  the  present  town  of  Shako- 
pee,  Scott  co.,  Minn.  Three  men  of 
the  name  are  mentioned  in  succession. 
The  first  met  Maj.  8.  H.  Long  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Minnesota  in  1817,  when 
he  came  up  to  distribute  the  presents 
which  Lieut.  Z.  M.  Pike  had  contracted 
to  send  them  12  years  earlier,  and  Long 
found  him  very  offensive.  This  Shako- 
pee  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  was 
known  as  Eaglehead  Shakopee,  and  he 
by  his  son  Little  Six  (Shakopeela),  who 
was  a  leader  in  the  Minnesota  massacre 
of  1862.    See  Taoaim.  (d.  r.) 

Shakori.  A  small  tribe  associated  with 
the  Eno  and  Adshusheer  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  the  17th  century.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, from  their  physical  characteristics, 
whetherthey  wereof  Siouan stock,  though 
they  were  allied  with  Siouan  tribes.  As 
the  Shakori  were  constantly  associated 
with  the  Eno  they  were  probably  linguis- 
tically related  to  them.  They  are  first 
mentioned  by  Yardley  (1654),  who  says 
a  Tuscarora  Indian  described  to  him 
among  other  tribes  of  the  interior  "a 
great  nation  called  Cacores,"  of  dwarfish 
stature,  not  exceeding  that  of  boys  of  14 
years,  yet  exceedingly  brave  and  fierce 
in  fight  and  active  in  retreat,  so  that 
even  the  powerful  Tuscarora  were  un- 
able to  conouer  them.  They  were  then 
near  neighlx>re  of  the  Eno.  Lederer 
(1672)  found  the  villages  of  the  two 
tribes  about  14  m.  apart,  that  of  the 
Shakori  being  farthest  w.  In  1701  Law- 
son  found  the  two  tribes  confederated, 
and  the  Adshusheer  with  them.  Their 
village,  which  he  calls  Adshusheer,  was 
on  Eno  r.  about  14  m.  e.  of  the  Oc- 
raneechi  village,  probably  a  short  dis- 
tance n.  e.  of  the  present  Durham,  N.  C. 


They  resembled  the  Eno  in  their  customs. 
According  to  Col.  Barnwell,  commander 
in  the  Tuscarora  war  of  1711,  they  are 
identical  with  the  Sissipahaw.  Consult 
Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East, 
Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  1894. 

Caoorea.— Yard  ley  (1664)  In  Hawks,  N.  Car.,  n,  19, 
1858.  Bcboocories.—  Lawoon  (1701),  Hist.  Car., 384, 
1860.  Bhabor.- Hawks,  N.  Car.,  n,  map,  1858 
(misprint).  Bhaoco.—  Byrd  (1783),  Hist.  DividiiiK 
Line,  n.  2. 1866.  8hacioea.— Barn  well  (1711 )  in  8.  C. 
Hist,  and  tieneal.  Mag.,  IX,  31.  1908.  Shackory  — 
Bvrd.qp.cit.,  15.  8hakor  —  Lederer,  Discov..map, 
1672.  Shocoorhi.-Law.ion  (1701).  Hist.  Car.,  96, 
1860. 

Shakahakeu  ('great  heron').  A  sub- 
phratry  or  gens  of  the  Menominee. — 
Hoffman  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  42,  1896. 

Shaktabsh.  A  body  of  Salish  who  lived 
on  Port  Washington  bay,  Kitsap  co., 
Wash. ;  now  on  Port  Madison  res. 

Shak-tabah.  —  Boulet,  letter,  Mar.  22,  1886. 
8'hak  tabth.-Mallet  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  198,  1877. 

8haktoligmint  (Shakto'liguiut).  A  sub- 
division of  the  Malemiut  Eskimo  of 
Alaska,  whose  village  is  Shaktolik. 

Chakhtogmut.— /.hl-<  -km  DestT.  Kuss.  Pom.  Am., 
pt.  1.  72,  1847.   Bhakto'lirmut.— Dall  in  Cont.  N. 

A.  Ethnol..  1,  16,  1877.  Tchakb-tolijmiouth.— Za- 
goskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy..  5th  s.,  xxi.  imtp,  1860. 

8haktolik.  A  Malemiut  village  on  the 
e.  coast  of  Norton  ed.,  Alaska,  inhabited 
by  descendants  of  the  native  tribe  and 
invaders  from  Kotzebue  sd. 

Bhaklolik.— Post-route  map,  1903.  Shaktolik.— 
Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  1,  16.  1877.  Shakto- 
lit.— 11th  Census.  Alaska.  165, 1893. 

Shakwabaiyaki  ( 1  blue  or  green  running 
water  pueblo').  A  ruined  pueblo,  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
Hopi,  situated  opj>osite  Hardv  station  on 
the  Santa  Ee  Pacific  R.  R.\  near  the 
mouth  of  Chevlon  cr.,  Ariz. 

Bluo  Running  Water  pueblo.— Fewkes  in  22d  Rep. 

B.  A.  E..  31, 1904.  0akwabaiyaki.-Ibid.,23  (Hopi 
name).   Chevlon  ruin.— Ibid.,  23. 

f  hakwalengya.  The  Blue  or  Green 
Flute  clan  of  the  Ala  (Horn)  phratry  of 
the  Hopi. 

Cakwalenya  winwii.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
583,  1901  (wifiwu  -  'clan' ).  Ca-kwa'-len-ya  wiin- 
wu.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Authr.,  vn,  401, 1894. 

Shalawa.  A  Chumashan  village  located 
by  Taylor  near  Santa  Ines  mission,  Cal.; 
given  by  Ventura  Indians  as  formerly 
between  Santa  Barbara  and  Carpenteria, 
in  the  locality  now  called  La  Matanza. 
Cal-a-wa.— Henshaw.  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1*81.  Shalawa.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  4.  1860.   ShhalwaJ.— Henshaw,  op.  cit. 

Shahkuwewich  (Cal-l-ku-we'-witc).  A 
former  Chumashan  village  at  a  place 
called  Las  Lajas,  on  the  coast  in  Ventura 
co.,  Cal. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 
Shalicuweweeh.— Henshaw,  op.  cit. 

Shalkahaan  (Qtlhihddn).  A  former  Chu- 
mashan village  in  the  interior  of  Ventura 
co.,  Cal.,  at  a  locality  called  La  Canada 
del  Salto.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1884. 

Sholchohoon. — Henshaw,  op.  cit. 

Shallattoo  (Yakima:  IPjA&'nflftk  'huc- 
kleberry', the  name  of  a  site  on  Yakima  r. 
above  Ellensburg).    A  trilie,  numbering 
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100  persons,  first  visited  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  in  1805  and  described  as  living  on 
Cataract  r.,  in  the  present  Washington. 
Mooney  regards  them  as  a  division  of  the 
Pisquows. 

Lower  Yakima.— Qibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  417, 
1855.  Shallatei. — Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  Coues 
ed.,  958,  1893.  Shallatoloa  — Robertson,  Oregon, 
129. 1H16.  Saal-lat-taa.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped., 
I.  map,  1817.  Bhallattooa.— Ibid.,  n,  595.  1817. 
Shal-lat-toa,— Ibid.,  1,  map,  1814.  Bbal- tat-to*.— 
Lewis  and  Clark  misquoted  by  Gibbs,-  op.  cit. 
W'.ha'natu.  —  M.m.iu  \  in  14lh  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  736, 
1896. 

Shallon.  A  name  for  the  fruit  of  Gaul- 
theria  shallon,  mentioned  first  in  Allen's 
History  of  Lewis  aud  Clark's  Expedi- 
tion, 1814.  The  name,  also  spelled  thai- 
lun,  is  a  corruption  of  Chinook  If  hun- 
shdlla.  ( w.  b.  o. ) 

Bhallyany'a  Village.  A  summer  camp 
of  a  Stikine  chief  named  Caiya'nl,  on 
Stikine  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  24  in  1880.— 
Petroff,  10th  Census,  Alaska,  32,  1882. 

Shamans  and  Priest*.  Mediators  be- 
tween the  world  of  spirits  and  the  world 
of  men  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
The  shamuns,  whose  authority  was  en- 
tirely dependent  on  their  individual  abil- 
ity, and  the  priests,  who  acted  in  some 
measure  for  the  tribe  or  nation,  or  at  least 
for  some  society. 

Shaman  is  explained  variously  as  a  Per- 
sian word  meaning  'pagan',  or,  with  more 
likelihood,  as  the  Tungus  equivalent  for 
'medicine-man',  and  was  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  medicine-men  or  exorcists 
in  Siberian  tribes,  from  which  it  was  ex- 
tended to  similar  individuals  among  the 
Indian  tribes  of  America. 

Among  the  Haida  and  Tlingit,  shamans 
performed  practically  all  religious  func- 
tions, including,  as  usual,  that  of  physi- 
cian, and  occasionally  a  shaman  united 
the  civil  with  the  religious  power  by 
being  a  town  or  house  chief  also.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  he  obtained  his  position 
from  an  uncle,  inheriting  his  spiritual 
helpers  just  as  he  might  his  material 
wealth;  but  there  were  also  shamans 
who  became  such  owing  to  natural  fitness. 
In  either  case  the  first  intimation  of  his 
new  power  was  given  by  the  man  falling 
senseless  and  remaining  in  that  condition 
for  a  certain  period.  Elsewhere  in  North 
America,  however,  the  sweat  bath  was 
an  important  assistant  in  bringing  about 
the  proper  psychic  state,  and  certain  in- 
dividuals became  shamans  after  escaping 
from  a  stroke  of  lightning  or  the  jaws  of 
a  wild  Iwast.  When  treating  a  patient  or 
otherwise  performing,  a  N.  W.  coast  sha- 
man was  suppose*  1  to  be  possessed  by  a 
supernatural  l>eing  whose  name  he  l>ore 
and  whose  dress  he  imitated,  and  among 
the  Tlingit  this  spirit  was  often  sup|x>rted 
by  several  minor  spirits  which  were  rep- 
resented upon  the  shaman's  mask  and 
strengthened  his  eyesight,  sense  of  smell, 
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etc.  He  let  his  hair  grow  long,  never 
cutting  or  dressing  it.  When  performing 
he  ran  around  the  fire  very  rapidly  in  the 
direction  of  the  sun,  while  his  assistant 
beat  upon  a  wooden  drum  and  his  friends 
sang  the  spirit  songs  and  beat  ui>on  nar- 
row pieces  of  board.  Then  the  spirit 
showed  him  what  he  was  trying  to  dis- 
cover, the  location  of  a  wh'ale  or  other 
food  animal,  the  approach  of  an  enemy, 
or  the  cause  of  the  sickness  of  a  patient. 
In  the  latter  case  he  removed  the  object 
that  was  causing  pain  by  blowing  upon 
the  affected  part,  sucking  at  it,  or  rub- 
bing a  charm  upon  it.  If  the  soul  had 
wandered,  he  captured  and  restored  it, 
and  in  case  the  patient  had  l>een  be- 
witched he  revealed  the  name  of  the  of- 
fender and  directed  how  he  was  to  be 
handled.  Payment  for  his  services  must 
always  be  marie  in  advance,  but  in  case 
of  failure  it  was  usually  returned,  while 
among  some  tribes  failure  was  punished 
with  death.  Shamans  also  performed 
sleight-of-hand  feats  to  show  their  power, 
and  two  shamans  among  hostile  people 
would  fight  each  other  through  the  air 
by  means  of  their  spirits,  while  no  war 
party  started  off  without  one. 

The  ideas  behind  shamanistic  practices 
in  other  American  tribes  were  very  much 
the  same  as  these,  but  the  forms  which 
they  took  varied  considerably.  Thus 
instead  of  being  actually  |>ossessed,  Iro- 
quois shamans  and  probably  others  con- 
trolled their  spirits  objectively  as  if  they 
were  handling  so  many  instruments, 
while  Chitimacha  shamans  consulted 
their  helpers  in  trances. 

Among  the  Nootka  there  were  two 
classes  of  shamans,  the  I'ctdk-u,  or 
•workers',  who  cum!  a  person  when 
sickness  was  thrown  upon  him  by  an  en- 
emy or  when  it  entered  in  the  shape  of 
an  insect,  and  the  K'ok  oa'tttniaah,or  'soul 
workers',  especially  employed  to  restore 
a  wandering  soul  to  its  body. 

The  Songish  of  the  southern  end  of 
Vancouver  id.  also  hail  two  sorts  of  sha- 
mans. Of  these  the  higher,  called  the 
*(]iiua'mn,  acquired  his  power  in  the  usual 
way  by  intercourse  with  supernatural 
beings,"  while  the  ri'oua,  who  was  usually 
a  woman,  received  her  knowledge  from 
another  xYoua,  The  former  answered 
more  nearly  to  the  common  type  of  sha- 
man, while* the  function  of  the  latter  was 
to  appease  hostile  powers,  to  whom  she 
spoke  a  sacred  language.  She  was  also 
applied  to  by  women  who  desired  to  bear 
children,  and  f<>r  all  kinds  of  charms. 

Among  the  interior  Salish  the  initia- 
tion of  shamans  and  warriors  seems  to 
have  taken  place  in  one  and  the  same 
manner,  i.  e.  through  animals  which  lie- 
came  the  novices'  guardian  spirits.  Ku- 
tenai  shamans  had  special  lodges  in  the 
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camp  larger  than  the  rest,  in  which  they 
prayed  and  invoked  the  spirits. 

The  Hupa  of  California  recognized  two 
sorts  of  shamans:  the  dancing  shamans, 
who  determined  the  cause  of  disease 
and  the  steps  necessary  for  recovery,  and 
other  shamans,  who  after  locating  the 
trouble  removed  it  by  sucking.  Mohave 
shamans  usually  receive  their  powers 
directly  from  Mastamho,  the  chief  deity, 
and  acquire  them  by  dreaming  rather 
than  the  more  usual  methods  of  fasting, 
isolation,  petition,  etc.  Dixon  records 
this  latter  feature  also  among  the  Shasta. 
The  Maidu  seem  to  have  presented  con- 
siderable variations  within  one  small 
area.  In  some  sections  heredity  played 
little  part  in  determining  who  should  be- 
come a  shaman,  but  in  the  n.  k.  part  of 
the  Maidu  country  all  of  a  shaman  s  chil- 
dren were  obliged  to  take  up  his  pro- 
fession or  the  spirits  would  kill  them. 
There  were  two  sorts  of  shamans — the 
shaman  proper,  whose  functions  were 
mainly  curative,  and  the  "dreamer," 
who  communicated  with  spirits  and  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead.  All  shamans  were 
also  dreamers,  but  not  the  reverse.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months  the  dreamers  held 
meetings  in  darkened  houses,  where  they 
spoke  with  the  spirits  much  like  modern 
spirit  mediums.  At  other  times  the  sha- 
mans of  the  foothill  region  met  to  see 
which  was  most  powerful,  and  danced 
until  all  but  one  had  dropped  out.  One 
who  had  not  had  a  shaman  for  a  parent 
had  to  go  into  the  mountains  to  a  place 
where  some  spirit  was  supposed  to  reside, 
fast,  and  go  through  certain  ceremonies, 
and  when  a  shaman  desired  to  obtain 
more  powerful  helpers  than  those  he 
possessed  he  did  the  same.  Shamans  in 
this  region  always  carried  cocoon  rattles. 

Hoffman  enumerates  three  classes  of 
shamans  among  the  Chipi>ewa,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  herbalist  or  doctor,  properly 
so  considered.  These  were  the  ulltend, 
who  practised  medical  magic,  the  ifx'- 
mkk'i'd,  who  were  seers  and  prophets 
deriving  their  power  from  the  thunder 
god,  and  the  mxd^,  who  were  concerned 
with  thesaered  society  of  the  Midfiriwin, 
and  should  rather  l>e  regarded  as  priests. 

These  latter  were  evidently  represented 
among  the  Dela wares  by  the  medeu,  who 
concerned  themselves  especially  with 
healing,  while  there  was  a  separate  class 
of  diviners  called  potm-ow,  or  •  dreamers.' 

Cnlike  most  shamans,  the  angahmirn 
of  the  Central  Eskimo  communicated 
with  their  spirits  while  seated.  It  was 
their  chief  duty  to  find  out  the  breaking 
of  what  taboos  had  caused  sickness  or 
storms. 

As  distinguished  from  the  calling  of  a 
shaman,  that  of  a  priest  was,  as  has 
been  said,  national  or  tribal  rather  than 
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individuals  and  if  there  were  consider- 
able ritual  his  function  might  be  more 
that  of  leader  in  the  ceremonies  and 
keeper  of  the  sacred  myths  than  direct 
mediator  between  spirits  and  men. 
Sometimes,  as  on  the  N.  W.  coast  and 
among  the  Eskimo,  the  functions  of 
priest  and  shaman  might  t>e  combined, 
and  the  two  terms  have  been  used  so  in- 
terchangeably by  writers,  especially  when 
applied  to  the  Eastern  tribes,  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  tell  which  is  the  proper 
one. 

Even  where  shamanism  flourished  most 
there  was  a  tendency  for  certain  priestly 
functions  to  center  around  the  town  or 
tribal  chief.  This  appears  among  the 
Haida,  Tlingit,  Tsimshian,  and  Kwakiutl 
in  the  prominent  part  the  chiefs  played 
in  secret  society  performances,  and  a  chief 
of  the  Fraser  r.  coast  Salish  was  even 
more  of  a  high  priest  than  a  civil  chief, 
lea<  1  i  ng  h  is  people  i  n  al  1  re  I  igious  f  unct  ions. 

Most  of  the  tribes  of  the  eastern  plains 
contained  two  classes  of  men  that  may  be 
placed  in  this  category.  One  of  these 
classes  consisted  of  societies  which  con- 
cerned themselves  with  healing  and  ap- 
plied definite  remedies,  though  at  the 
same  time  invoking  superior  powers,  and 
to  be  admitted  to  which  a  man  was 
obliged  to  pass  through  a  period  of  in- 
struction. The  other  was  made  up  of  the 
one  or  the  few  turn  who  acted  as  superior 
officers  in  the  conduct  of  national  rituals, 
and  who  transmitted  their  knowledge 
concerning  it  to  an  equally  limited  nuin- 
l)er  of  successors.  Similar  to  these,  per- 
haps, were  the  priests  of  the  Mide/wiwin 
ceremon  v  among  the  Chipjiewa,  Menom- 
inee, and  other  Algonquian  tribes. 

According  to  Bart  ram,  "besides  sev- 
eral juniors  or  graduates"  there  was  a 
high  priest  in  every  Creek  town.  These 
were  persons  of  consequence  and  exer- 
cised great  influence  in  the  state,  partic- 
ularly in  military  affairs.  They  would 
"  foretell  rain  or  drought  and  pretend  to 
bring  rain  at  pleasure,  cure  diseases,  and 
exorcise  witchcraft,  invoke  or  expel  evil 
spirits,  and  even  assume  the  power  of  di- 
recting thunder  and  lightning."  The 
Natchez  state  was  a  theocracy  in  which 
the  head  chief,  or  "Great  Sun,"  being  di- 
rectly descended  from  the  national  law- 
giver who  had  come  out  of  the  sun,  was 
ex-officio  high  priest  of  the  nation,  al- 
though the  guardian  of  the  temple  seems 
to  have  relieved  him  partially  of  his 
priestly  duties.  The  rest  of  the  Suns 
shared  in  their  functions  to  a  minor  de- 
gree, they  forming  a  sacred  caste. 

Doubtless  the  most  highlv  developed 
priesthood  n.  of  Mexico,  however,  is 
among  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  where  it  controls  the  civil  and 
military  branches  of  the  tribe,  transform- 
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ing  it  into  a  theocratic  oligarchy.  The 
rain  priesthood  iB  a  body  almost  entirely 
composed  of  men  whose  duty  it  is  by 
secret  prayers  and  fasts  to  brim/  plentiful 
supplies  of  rain.  The  priesthood  of  the 
bow  is  really  a  war  society  whose  cere- 
monies are  Held  to  give  thanks  for  abun- 
dant crops,  or,  alter  a  scalp  had  been 
taken,  to  bring  about  rain  through  the 
pleasure  that  the  taking  of  this  scalp 
gives  to  the  anthropic  gods,  the  control- 
lers of  the  rain.  The  two  head  priests 
of  the  bow  and  the  rain  priests  of  the  six 
cardinal  points  form  the  fountain  head 
of  all  authority  and  the  court  of  last  ap- 
peal in  Zufli.  Each  of  these,  except  the 
priest  of  the  zenith,  has  several  assistants, 
and  the  priestess  of  fecundity,  the  female 
assistant  of  the  priest  of  the  north,  who 
stands  highest  in  rank,  possesses  very 
great  authority.  Below  these  are  the 
society  of  Kotikilli  and  the  esoteric  so- 
cieties. All  male  Zufli  and  very  rarely 
some  females  are  admitted  into  the  for- 
mer, which  deals  directly  with  the  an- 
thropic gods  and  whose  ceremonials  are 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  rain.  The 
esoteric  societies,  however,  have  to  do 
mainly  with  the  zoic  or  beast  gods  and 
are  primarily  healing  societies.  A  pa- 
tient may  be  treated  by  them  at  the  time 
of  the  ceremonies  or  he  may  send  for  a 
single  member.  These  societies  also  hold 
very  important  ceremonies  to  bring  rain, 
but  they  effect  this  mediately  through 
the  influence  which  the  beast  gods  are 
supposed  to  exert  upon  the  anthropic 
gods.  The  active  members  of  these  so- 
cieties, including  the  Kotikilli  also,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  rain  and  war 
priests,  are  called  by  a  special  name  "the- 
urgists,"  but  their  functions  approach 
nearer  to  those  of  priests  than  of  sha- 
mans (Stevenson). 

Consult  Bartram,  Travels,  1791;  Boas, 
Bourke,  dishing,  Dorsey,  Hoffman, 
Mooney,  Russell,  and  Mrs  Stevenson  in 
Reps.  B.  A.  F.;  Boas  in  Reps.  Brit.  Asso. 
Adv.  Sci.;  Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895, 
1897;  Brinton,  The  l>enape  and  their 
Legends,  1885;  Chamberlain  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  xiv,  no.  63,  1901;  Curtis,  N. 
Am.  Ind.,  1907-09;  Cushin*  in  Pop.  Sci. 
Mo.,  June  1882;  Dixon  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, xvii,  no.  64,  1904;  Gatschet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  I,  n.  1884-88;  Goddard,  Life 
and  Culture  of  the  Hupa,  190H;  Krause, 
Tlinkitlnd.,  1885;  K  roe  her  in  Am,  Anthr., 
iv,  2,  1902;  Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Nat.  Hist., 
ii,  no.  iv,  1900;  Teit  and  Swanton  in 
Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  n  and  v, 
1905.  (j.  R.8.) 

Shamapa.  A  tribe,  band,  or  village  of 
the  ancient  Powhatan  confederacy,  on 
Pamunkey  or  York  r.,  Va.,  cambering 
alxnit  500  early  in  the  17th  century. — 
Strachey  (1612),  Va.,  62,  1849. 


Shamokin  (probably  from  Lenape 
iShftmdkenk,  '  where  horns,  or  antlers,  are 
plenty.'— Gerard).  The  largest  and  most 
important  Indian  settlement  in  Pennsyl- 
vania after  the  dispersion  of  the  Dela- 
wares  and  during  the  first  half  of  the 
18th  century.  The  old  Indian  village 
was  situated  a  short  distance  from  the 
forks  of  the  Susquehanna,  on  the  n.  e. 
branch.  Later  the  settlement  was  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  including  the  island,  at 
the  site  of  Sunbury,  Northumberland  co. 
Before  the  historic  period  the  location 
had  evidently  been  a  stopping  place  for 
the  Iroquois  on  returning  Irom  their 
raids  into  the  country  of  the  Cherokee 
and  Catawba.  Here  they  met,  as  they 
did  in  later  days,  to  hold  their  last  cel- 
ebration before  their  return  to  their  vil- 
lages in  New  York.  It  was  the  most 
strategic  location  in  the  province  for 
an  Indian  settlement,  since  from  this 
point  all  the  region  of  the  Potomac,  the 
Delaware,  and  the  Ohio  could  be  easily 
reached;  to  gain  the  Ohio  country  but  a 
short  portage  was  necessary  from  Canoe 
Place  to  Kittanning.  The  forks  ot  the 
Susquehanna  thus  became  the  point  of 
convergence  of  the  various  trails  leading 
to  the  Potomac,  Wyoming,  and  the  Ohio. 
The  population  was  made  up  of  Dela- 
wares,  Shawnee,  and  Iroquois.  The 
Shawnee  came  into  the  province  from  the 
S.  in  1698,  and  soon  tiegan  to  settle  along 
the  Susquehanna  and  its  branches.  By 
1727,  when  they  first  commenced  to  go 
westward  to  the"  Ohio,  a  larg  •  number  of 
them  was  settled  at  Shamokin.  In  the 
following  vear  the  Onondaga  council  ap- 
pointed Shikellamy  (q.  v.)  to  act  as  the 
deputy  of  the  Iroquois  at  Shamokin,  with 
instructions  to  have  special  oversight  of 
the  Shawnee  (Archives  Pa.,  i,  228,  1852). 
From  this  time  until  1755  Shamokin  was 
regarded  as  the  Indian  capital  of  the 
province;  it  was  not  only  headquarters 
of  the  Iroquois  influence,  but  also  was  the 
residence  of  Allummapecs,  the  "king"  of 
the  Delawares.  At  the  council  in  Phila- 
delphia in  the  summer  of  1742  the  va- 
rious disputes  concerning  land  sales  on 
the  Susquehanna  were  brought  up  by  the 
Delawares.  In  a  stinging  reply  to  the 
Delaware  complaints,  Canassatego,  the 
Iroquois  chief,  ordered  the  Delawares  to 
remove  from  their  lands  to  Shamokin  or 
Wyoming  and  to  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  sales  of  lands  in  the  future 
(Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  iv.,  579-80.  1851 ).  They 
never  forgot  this  reproaeh,  and  went  to 
Shamokin  and  Wyoming  to  consider  their 
wrongs  and  to  listen  to  the  Shawnee  war- 
riors who  were  seeking  to  have  them  re- 
move to  the  Ohio.  Count  Zinzendorf, 
under  the  guidance  of  Conrad  Weiser, 
visited  Shamokin  in  the  fall  of  1742, 
where  he  met  Shikellamy,  with  whom 
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he  held  several  conferences.  A  friend- 
ship sprang  up  between  the  Iroquois 
deputy  and  the  Moravian  Brethren  which 
lasted"  during  the  life  of  the  wise  chief, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  conservative  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Six  Nations.  Zinzen- 
dorf  was  very  much  interested  in  the  Iro- 
quois vicegerent,  and  wrote  much  about 
this  visit  to  Shamokin  in  his  journal 
(Mem.  Moravian  Church,  84  etseo.,  1870). 
Various  missionaries  of  the  Moravian 
Church  labored  at  Shamokin  from  this 
time  until  its  abandonment  in  1755, 
among  them  being  Mack,  Post,  Pyrlaeus, 
and  Zeisberger.  During  these  days  the 
Indian  settlement  had  a  bad  reputation. 
Martin  Mack,  who  with  his  wife  was 
obliged  to  flee  to  the  woods  nearly  every 
night  from  the  drunken  savages,  said 
that  it  "was  the  very  seat  of  the  Prince 
of  Darkness."  David  Brainerd,  who  vis- 
ited the  village  each  year,  said  in  1745: 
"The  town  lies  partly  on  the  east  and 
west  shores  of  the  river  and  partly  on 
the  island.  It  contains  upwards  of  50 
houses  and  300  inhabitants.  The  In- 
dians of  the  place  are  accounted  the 
most  drunken,  mischievous,  and  ruffian- 
like fellows  of  any  in  these  parts — about 
one-half  are  Delawares  ana  the  others 
are  Senecas  and  Tutelars"  (Mem.  Mo- 
ravian Church,  67,  1870).  At  the  coun- 
cil at  Philadelphia  in  1744  the  Delawares 
stated  that  the  Shawnee  had  removed 
to  the  Ohio,  chief!  v  through  the  influence 
of  Peter  Chartier  "(Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  iv,  757, 

1851)  .  In  the  year  before  a  number  of 
the  Conoy  Indians  had  removed  to  Sha- 
mokin (ibid.,  657).  In  1747  the  Mora- 
vians built  a  smithy  in  the  village  at  the 
request  of  Shikellamy.  The  Delaware 
"king,"  Allummapees,  died  in  1747,  and 
Shikellamy,  the  Iroquois  deputy,  died  in 
the  year  following.  In  1749  all  the  In- 
dians were  obi iged  to  leave  Shamokin  for 
want  of  provisions  (Arch.  Pa.,  n,  23, 

1852)  .  Taghneghdoarus,  Shikellamv's 
eldest  son,  at  the  request  of  Weiser,  be- 
caine  the  deputy  of  the  Iroquois  in  the 
province  (see  Weiser' 8  Journals  of  his 
three  visits  to  Shamokin  in  1743,  1744,  in 
Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  iv,  640,  646,  680,  1851). 
At  the  treaty  of  Albany  (1754)  the  Iro- 
quois reserved  the  lands  at  Shamokin  and 
W  voming  as  their  hunting  grounds  ( ibid. , 
vi,"  119,  1851).  John  Shikellamy,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  old  Oneida  vicegerent, 
was  appointed  to  look  after  these  lands 
and  all  Iroquois  affairs  in  the  province. 
Gov.  Morris,  in  a  letter  to  Gen.  Shirley, 
tells  of  the  Indian  raids  near  Shamokin 
and  give?  a  description  of  the  location  as 
suitable  for  a  fort  (ibid.,  665).  In  1755, 
after  Braddock's  defeat,  the  entire  region 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  hostile  Dela- 
wares and  Shawnee.  The  former,  who 
were  faithful  to  the  English,  were  obliged 


to  leave  Shamokin.  Scarouady,  at  the 
council  in  Philadelphia  in  the  fall  of 
1755,  spoke  very  plainly  concerning  the 
situation,  and  said  that  if  the  English 
"will  not  fight  with  us  we  will  go  some- 
where else"  (ibid.,  686).  In  the  winter 
of  1755  Gov.  Morris  spoke  of  his  inten- 
tion of  building  a  fort  at  Shamokin  to 
protect  the  frontier  (ibid.,  701).  At  the 
council  at  Carlisle  (1756),  The  Belt,  a 
Delaware  chief,  asked  that  a  fort  be  built 
at  Shamokin  for  the  protection  of  the 
friendly  Indians  and  as  a  place  of  refuge 
for  their  wives  and  children  when  they 
were  away  (ibid.,  vn,  6,  1851 ).    This  re- 

auest  was  repeated  at  the  council  at  Phila- 
elphia  in  the  spring  (ibid.,  54).  At  a 
council  held  in  April  (1756)  Scarouady 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  English 
having  a  fort  at  this  place  to  which  the 
friendly  Indians  could  go  (ibid.,  80). 
He  later  informed  the  governor  that  he 
and  all  the  women  and  children  were  go- 
ing to  Onondaga,  and  that  they  would 
return  when  a  fort  was  built  at  Shamokin 
(ibid.,  90).  In  May,  Gov.  Morris  was  at 
Harris  Ferry,  on  his  way  to  Shamokin, 
where  a  fort  was  to  be  built.  During  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1756  the  fori  was 
built  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Susquehanna, 
just  below  the  junction  of  the  North  and 
West  branches,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 

8 resent  Sunbury.  The  French  realizing 
le  necessity  of  holding  this  point,  sent 
an  expedition  in  the  fall  of  1756  to  build 
a  fort  at  the  place.  They  reached  the 
mouth  of  Loyal  Sock  cr.,  and  finding  the 
force  at  work  building  Ft  Augusta,  re- 
treated. Col.  Clapham,  who  had  charge 
of  the  building  of  the  fort,  was  succeeded 
bv  Col.  James  Burd  (see  Archives  Pa., 
2d  s.,  ii,  745-820,  1890).  In  June,  1756, 
just  previous  to  the  coming  of  the  English 
force  to  build  the  fort,  all  the  houses  in 
the  place  were  burned  by  hostile  Indians 
(Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  vn,  154,  1851).  Various 
Indian  agents  were  appointed  to  reside  at 
Ft  Augusta  during  this  period  (ibid., 
viu,  99,  128,  501,  1852).  A  number  of 
important  conferences  were  held  with 
the  Indians  at  Ft  Augusta  by  Col.  Francis 
in  1769  (ibid.,  ix,  610-620,  1852).  After 
the  conclusion  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war  the  clamor  of  the  "peace  at  any 
price"  element  in  the  province  led  to 
the  dismantling  of  the  fort.  The  condi- 
tions along  the  frontiers  were  deplorable; 
nearly  the  entire  region  on  the  West 
branch  was  entirely  deserted.  After  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution  the 
fort  became  the  military  headquarters 
for  the  upper  Susquehanna,  and  during 
the  entire  period  the  authorities  at  the 
fort  were  kept  busy.  The  massacre  of 
Wyoming  and  the  Big  Runaway  filled  Ft 
Augusta  with  people  who  had  left  their 
homes  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  Indians. 
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See  Frontier  Forte  of  Pa.,  I,  3.56  eti 
1895;  Meginness,  Otzinachson,  1857; 
Hiat.  of  Pa.,  008,  1883.  (o.  p.  d7 

Fort  Augusta.  — Bcu  11  map.  1759,  1770.  1 
Schamockin— Leroy  (1756)  in  Arch.  Pa.. 2d  a.,  VII, 
403.  1K7H.  Samolrin.-Lattrc  map,  1784.  Scha- 
chameki.— Heckewelder  in  Trans.  Am.  Phllos. 
8or..  n.  s.,  iv.  363,  1834  (trans,  'the  place  of 
eels*;  supposed  hy  some  Indians  to  be  the  proper 
name).  Bchachhenamendi. — Heckewelder  quoted 
by  Connelley.  Heckewelder's  Narr..  144,  1907. 
Schahamoki.— Ibid,  ('the  place  where  gun  bar- 
rels are  straightened':  name  given  after  Nuta- 
mees.  a  Delaware  gunsmith,  settled  there).  Sha- 
ham6ki.— Heckewelder  in  Trans.  Am.  Pbilos.Soc., 
op.  clt.  (Delaware  pronunciation).  ShahamO- 
kink.— Ibid.  Bhahomaking.— Allummapees 
(17/7)  quoted  in  Arch.  Pa..  I.  214,  1852.  Shama- 
ken.— Blunston  (1728).  ibid.,  214.  Bhamochan.— 
Burd  (1757)  in  Arch.  Pa..  2d  s..  II,  665, 1890.  Bha- 
moken.— Weiser  (en.  1740)  quoted  by  Boudinot, 
Star  in  the  Went,  268,  1816.  Bhamokin.— Golden 
(17274,  Five  Nat.,  app.,  115,  1747.  Shamoking.— 
Doc.  of  1759  quoted  by  Rupp.,  Northampton  Co.. 
50.  1845.  Shaumoking—  Braineni  (1745)  quoted 
by  Day,  Penn.,  525.  1843.  Shawmokin.-  Harris 
(1754)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  n.  178.  1852.  Shomhomokin.— 
Weiser  (1744)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  I,  661,  18V2.  Shomo- 
ken.— Bard  (1755)  in  Border  Wars.  1839.  Shomo- 
kin.— Weiser  (1745)  in  Arch.  Pa..  I,  673,  1852. 
Shomoko.— Zei.iberger  (1750)  quoted  by  Conover, 
Knn  and  Genera  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Biamocon. — 
Zadowsky  *  1921]  in  Arch.  Pa..  1, 227, 1862.  Skamo- 
ken.— Vaudrenil  (1757)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  X. 
588,  1858.  Skamokin  —  Ibid.,  689.  Ttinaghse.— 
H.  Y.  D«k\  Col.  Hist.,  vn,  47,  note.  1856.  Tana- 
Bogh.— Ft  Johnson  Conf.  (1766).  ibid.  Zinach- 
son.— Weiser  (1747)  in  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  V.  84,  1851. 

Shana.    The  Eagle  clan  of  the  Yuchi. 
Ca.— Speck.  Yuchi  Inds..  70.  1909  (c-*A).  Bba 
taha.-Gatschet.  Uchee  MS..  B.  A.  E..  71, 1885. 

Shanamkarak.  A  Karok  village  on  the 
e.  bank  of  the  large  rapids  in  Klamath 
r.,  a  mile  or  two  below  the  mouth  of  Sal- 
mon r.,  n.  w.  Cal.  It  had  5  houses  in 
1852,  was  an  important  fishing  place,  and 
part  of  the  annual  salmon  ceremony  be- 
longing to  the  village  of  Amaikiara,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  was  per- 
formed there. 

A.ha-nahm-ka.-flibbs.  MS.  Misc..  B.  A.  E..  1862. 
Eh  qua-nek.— C.ibba  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribe*,  m.  151,  1*53  (Yurok  jiame).  He-co- 


32d 


McKec  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
Ponir..  spee.  sew..  211,  1853.  rkwanek.-Glbba, 
MS..  B.  A.  E.,  18.51.  Ke-ko-neck.-McKee.op.  cit., 
164.    Shanamkarak.  — A .  L.  Kroeber,  inf  n,  1907. 

Shanel.  A  f<»rmer  Porno  settlement  in 
Potter  valley,  Cal.,  on  the  k.  bank  of  Rus- 
sian r.,  about  a  mile  n.  of  Centerville. 
The  name  has  also  been  applied  to  a  vil- 
lage near  t  he  Americ  an  town  of  Hopland. 
Distinct  from  Shnalkaya.  See  Solan 
Porno. 

Caae'l.— Barrett.  EthnoGeojj.  Pomo,  141,  1908 
(c—th).  Sah-nel. — <tlbbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribe-*,  m,  112,  1KM.  Sai-aala.—  McKee  (1851)  in 
Sen.  Kx.  Doc.  4,  S2d  Cong.,  spec.  sew..  144.  1853. 
Sai-nela-chaa-kaw. — Ibid.,  145.  SaneU.  Powers 
quoted  by  Bancroft.  Nat.  Races.  I,  451,  1874. 
Bee'l. — Barrett,  op.  eit.  8e-nel'.—  Powers  in  font. 
N.  A.  Kthnol.,  nr.  168,  1877.  Shanelpoma.  —  J.  W. 
Hudson,  inf'u,  19t>'.. 

Shangke.  The  Dog  or  Wolf  gens  of  the 
Qoapaw. 

Cany^nikaci '^a.-Dorscy  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 

Bhanhaw  A  former  Choctaw  town  in 
Mississippi,  belonging  to  the  "Sixtowns" 
district.— West  Fla.  map,  tvi.  1775. 


Bbannopin's  Town.  A  former  Dela- 
ware village  on  Allegheny  r.,  about  2  m. 
above  the  junction  with  the  Munonga- 
hela,  within  the  limits  of  the  present  city 
of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  between  Penn  ave. 
and  the  river,  and  n.  of  Thirtieth  st. 
The  locality  was  occupied  by  about  20 
families  of  Delawares  in  17:;".  and  was 
named  for  the  chief,  Shanopin,  who  lived 
there  at  that  time.  On  account  of  its 
situation  on  the  trail  between  the  Sus- 
quehanna, Ohio,  Beaver,  and  Musking- 
um rs. ,  it  was  much  frequented  by  In- 
dian traders.  In  A  pril  1 730  Gov.  Gordon 
of  Pennsylvania  received  a  letter  from 
the  chiefs  of  the  Delawares  at  "Allee- 
gaeening  on  the  Main  road,"  written  by 
Edmund  Cartledge,  James  Le  Tort,  and 
Joseph  Davenport  (three  prominent 
traders),  telling  of  the  death  of  a  trader 
named  John  llartt,  and  requesting  that 
something  he  done  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
unrestricted  sale  of  rum  and  the  coining 
of  so  many  traders  into  "the  wcxKis. 
This  letter  was  signed  by  mark  by  "Shaw- 
annoppan"  and  others  (Arch.  Pa.,  i,  255, 
1852).  The  same  traders  also  wrote  to  the 
Governor  informing  him  of  the  abuse  of 
the  Indian  trade  caused  bv  the  saleof  rum, 
the  Indians  buying  it  with  their  peltries 
and  being  unable  to  pay  their  debts  to 
the  traders  who  made  the  complaint. 
These  Delawares  then  owed  the  traders 
about  £2,000  for  goods  which  they  had 
purchased  (ibid.,  261).  Thus  early  began 
the  trouble  among  the  rival  traders  on 
the  Ohio,  chiefly  through  the  Bale  of 
liquor.  Conrad  Weiser  passed  through 
the  place  on  his  way  to  Logstown  in  1748, 
the  Indians  treating  him  with  kindness 
(Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  v,  848,  1851),  and  Shano- 
pin attended  the  conference  at  that  place. 
The  expedition  of  Celeron  de  Bienville 
in  the  following  year  also  stopped  at  the 
place,  which  is  noted  on  Bonnecamp's 
map  as  "Village  du  Loupe."  Christo- 
pher Gist,  the  agent  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany, likewise  stopped  here  in  1750  on 
his  way  to  the  Muskingum,  and  recorded 
in  his  journal:  "The  River  Ohio  is  76 
Poles  wide  at  Shannopin  Town:  There 
are  about  twenty  Families  in  this  town" 
(Darlington,  Gist's  Jour.,  34,  1893).  In 
Lewis  Evans's  Analysis  of  Map  of  the 
Middle  Colonies  (1775),  he  says  (p.  25): 
"At  Shanuopins  there  is  a  fording  place 
in  very  dry  times  and  the  lowest  down 
the  river."  The  fording  place,  which 
Gist  crossed,  was  at  this  point,  where  the 
Indian  trail  crossed  the  Allegheny,  then 
ran  along  near  the  location  of  East  and 
West  Ohio  sts.  to  Beaver  ave.  and  on  to 
Logstown  (see  Gist's  map).  Washington 
and  Gist  were  both  at  the  village  in  the 
winter  of  1753,  when  on  their  way  to  the 
French  fort  at  Venango.  They  swam 
their  horses  across  the  Allegheny  at  this 
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point,  and  spent  the  night  on  that  side  of 
the  river,  the  next  dav  going  on  to  Logs- 
town  (Darlington,  Gist's  Jour.,  81,  1888; 
Washington's  Jour,  of  1753  in  Olden 
Time,  I,  12-26,  1846;  Sparks,  Writings  of 
Wash.,  ii,  432-447,  1834).  According  to 
Ensign  Ward's  deposition  the  French 
under  Contracoeur  were  first  noticed  by 
him  as  they  descended  the  river  "at 
Shanopins  Town  about  two  Miles  distant 
from  the  Fort  the  17th.  of  April  last" 
(Darlington,  Gist's  Jour.,  27o,  1893). 
George  Croghan,  when  on  his  way  to 
Logstown  in  1754,  was  overtaken  at  this 
point  by  Andrew  Montour  and  John  Pat- 
ten, who  were  on  their  way  to  the  west- 
ern Indians  with  the  two  Shawnee  pris- 
oners who  had  been  released  from  jail  in 
Charleston,  8.  C.  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  v,  731, 
1851),  Croghan  noting  that  "from  Low- 
ril  Hill  to  Shanopens  is  butt  46  Miles  " 
(Arch.  Pa.,  U,  132,  1852).  The  place  is 
mentioned  also  in  the  table  of  distances 
as  given  by  John  Patten  (Col.  Rec.  Pa., 
v,  750,  1851).  In  the  examination  of 
Mr  West  before  the  Provincial  Council, 
in  1754,  he  said:  "Col.  Joshua  Fry  .  .  . 
took  an  observation  on  the  16th  ot  June 
1752,  at  a  Place  about  a  Mile  North  of 
Shanoppin  Town,  and  found  the  Sun's 
Meridian  Altitude  to  l>e  72<J  54°  .  .  . 
Latitude  40*  29°"  (ibid.,  751).  Richard 
Peters,  in  his  letter  of  information  to  the 
Governor  concerning  the  distances  to  the 
Ohio,  says  "Who  [the  traders]  all  agree 
that  it  is  34  Miles  from  Laurel  Hill  to 
Shanoppin,  and  from  Shanoppin  to  We- 
ningo  34  Miles  by  what  Mr.  Patten  and 
Mr.  West  have  heard"  (ibid.,  759). 
According  to  the  statement  of  Lewis 
Montour,  this  was  the  place  of  residence 
of  the  Half  King  (Tanacharison)  and 
Scarouady  in  1753  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  v, 
702).  General  Forbes's  army  passed  by 
the  site  in  1758,  on  its  way  to  the  ruins 
of  Ft  Duquesne.  At  that  time  many  of 
the  bodies  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  of 
Grant's  ill-fated  detachment  were  found 
along  the  river  front,  where  they  had 
been  tortured  to  death. 

The  Delaware  chief  after  whom  the 
village  was  named  is  first  noticed  in  the 
letter  from  James  Le  Tort,  above  noted. 
He  was  present  at  the  council  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1740,  at  which  time  he  is 
spoken  of  as  "Schahanajjan"  (Col.  Rec. 
Pa.,  iv,  447,  1851).  nis  name  appear** 
attached  to  several  letters  as  "Shawan- 
noppan"  (Arch.  Pa.,  I,  255,  1852).  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  Gov.  Gordon  in  1732, 
thanking  him  for  the  present  of  a  cask  of 
rum  (ibid.,  341).  He  died  between  1749 
and  1751,  as  Gov.  Hamilton,  in  a  letter 
sent  to  the  Indians  at  LogfltoWD  by 
Croghan  and  Montour  in  the  latter 
year,  says:  "Shawanapon  and  Others 
are  since  dead"  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  v,  519, 
1851).  (a.  P.  D. ) 


Alleegaeening— Letter  of  1780  in  Arch.  Pa.,  L 
255,  lH52.Allegaeniny.-Doc.  of  1730  cited  by 
Darlington,  Christopher  Glut's  Joar..  93,  1893. 
Schahanapan.— Doc.  of  17W  in  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  IV, 
447,  1851.  Shanapina.—  Washington  (1753).  Jour., 
13,  lSfo.  Shanapina  town.—  Washington  (1753) 
quoted  by  Rupp,  W.  Penn.,  app.,  46,  1846.  8ha- 
nappina  T.— Pownall  map,  1775.  Bhannapins.— 
Washington,  Jour.,  37,  1865.  Shannopen  T.— 
K\  ins  map,  1755.  Shannopini  Town.—  Gist  (1750) 
in  Darlington.  Gist's  Jour.,  33,  1893.  Shannopin'a 
Town.— Ibid..  34.  Shannopin'i  town.— Gist  (1753), 
ibid.,  80.  Shannopin  Town.— Gist  (1750).  ibid.,  84. 
Shanopens.— Croghan  (1754)  In  Arch.  Pa.,  11,132, 
1852.  Shanopins.— Washington  (1753),  Jour.,  op. 
cit.,  39.  Shanoppin.— Patten  J 1754)  in  Col.  Rec. 
Pa..  V.750, 1851.  8hanoppin'»T.— Evnnsmap,  1755. 
Shanoppin's  Town. — Croghan  (1754)  in  Thwaites, 
Euriy  West.  Trav.,  I,  74.  1904;  Patten,  op.  cit. 
Shawanapon.— Pa.  Hist.  8oc  Coll.,  I,  29,  1851. 
Shawanaaaon.— Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  v,  355,  1851.  Sha- 
wannoppan.—  Arch.  Pa.,  I.  255,  1852.  Village  du 
Loupa.— Bonoecamp  map,  1749. 

Shanwappom  (Yakima:  Pshiedn&pum, 
'shoal  people').  A  tribe  of  400  persons 
found  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1805  on  the 
headwaters  of  Cataract  (Klikitat)  and 
Tapteel  rs.,  in  the  present  Washington. 
Mooney  classes  them  as  a  division  of  the 
Pisquows,  stating  that  their  Yakima  name 
refers  to"  a  shoal  in  Yakima  r.  above 
Ellen8burg. 

Chamoappana.  —  Robertson,  Oregon,  129.  1846. 
Chanwappan. — Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  I.  map, 
1814.  Xetetaa.— Stevens  quoted  by  Mooney  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  736.  1896.  K'tataa.— Mooney.  Ibid, 
(sig.  'shoal').  K  tatas- le'ma.  -  Ibid.  (  =  *shoal 
people ' ) .  Psehwan- wapp-am.  — G  i  bbs  i  n  Pac.  R.  R . 
Rep.,  i,  407.  1855  (name  of  country  around  main 
brunch  of  Yakima  r..  sometimes  assumed  by  the 
Indians).  Pahwa'nipum. — Mooney. op. cit.  ('shoal 
people' :  Yakima  name).  Shanwappom*. — Lewi* 
and  Clark  Exped.,  Coues  ed.,  1255.  1893.  Bhan- 
wap-puma.— Ibid.,  9.58. 

Shapashkeni  (Shapashx^ni,  from  shdp- 
a*h,  'sun,'  'moon';  jfe'ni,  'place  of). 
A  Modoc  settlement  on  the  s.  e.  side  of 
Little  Klamath  lake,  x.  Cal.  There  are 
rocks  there  shaped  like  crescents,  hence 
the  Modoc  believed  that  the  moon  and 
the  sun  once  lived  there. — Gatschet  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii,  pt.  i,  xxxii,  1890. 

Shapata  ('raccoon' ).  A  gens  ot  the 
Shawnee.  The  Shawnee  name  for  rac- 
coon is  ethipate,  of  which  shapata  is  seem- 
ingly a  corruption. 

Shapeinihkaahina  ( '  beaver  people ' ) .  A 
social  division  of  the  Osage,  said  to  be  a 
subgens  of  the  Washashe. 
na'de  iniqk'acio'a.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
235, 1897.  Beaver.— Keaue  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
470,  1878. 

8happa.    See  Red  Thunder. 

Bhaah.    A  former  Yaquina  village  on 
the  n.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
Cao.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  lit.  229,  1890 
(<•-#*). 

Shaata  (from  S&rti'ka,  apparently  the 
name  of  a  well-known  Indian  of  the  tribe 
living  about  1840  near  the  site  of  Yreka). 
A  group  of  small  tribes  or  divisions  form- 
ing the  Shastan  linguistic  family  of  n.  Cali- 
fornia and  formerly  extending  into  Ore- 
gon. The  area  occupied  by  the  Shasta  h» 
quite  irregular,  and  consists  of  one  main 
and  three  subsidiary  areas  The  main 
body,  comprising  the  Iruwaitsu,  Kam- 
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matwa,  Katini,  and  Kikatsik,  with  whom 
then;  was  little  diversity  in  language,  occu- 
pied Klamath  r.  from  Klamath  Hot 
Springs  to  Happy  Camp,  the  n.  half  of 
Shasta  valley,  the  whole  of  Scott  valley, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  s.  part  of  Salmon 
r.  During  the  last  hundred  years,  at  least, 
they  inhabited  also  the  valley  of  Stewart 
r.  in  Oregon  from  its  source  to  the  junction 
of  Rogue  r.  The  three  subsidiary  groups, 
consisting  of  the  Konomihu,  New  River 
Indians,  and  Okwanuchu,  occupied  the 
forks  of  the  Salmon,  the  head  of  New  r., 
and  McCloud  and  upper  Sacramento  rs. 
and  Squaw  cr.  These  subsidiary  groups 
are  now  practically  extinct.  For  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  component  divisions  see 
undertheirrespectivenames.  Theculture 
and  customs  of  the  Shasta  eecm  to  have 


AN  AGED  SHASTA 


been  much  the  same  throughout  this  area, 
but  linguistically  they  were  divided  into 
four  grouj>s  speaking  divergent  dialects. 
Little  record  has  been  preserved  of  their 
characteristics,  and  with  their  decrease  in 
numbers  and  proximity  to  civilization, 
they  have  lost  practically  all  their  native 
customs.  They  were  a  sedentary  people, 
living  in  small  villages,  composed  of  rec- 
tangular, semisubterranean  plank  houses, 
similar  to  those  in  use  by  the  Indians  on 
the  coast  immediately  to  the  w.  Their 
food  was  largely  vegetal,  made  up  of 
acorns,  seeds,  and  roots;  but  fish,  particu- 
larly salmon,  was  an  important  factor  in 
the  fo<xi  supply.  The  salmon  were  caught 
by  net,  weir,  trap,  and  spear,  and  were 
dried  and  preserved  for  winter  food. 
Their  arts  were  few.    Dugout  canoes  of 


rather  broad,  clumsy  type,  similar  to  those 
used  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath, 
were  in  use.  The  bow  was  the  chief 
weapon.  Carving  was  practically  limited 
to  rude  spoons  of  wood  and  bone,  paint- 
ing was  little  used,  and  l)asketry  was  not 
developed  to  any  great  extent,  being  con- 
fined chiefly  to  basket  caps  for  the  women 
and  small  food  baskets  of  simple  form  and 
ornament.  There  was  no  clan  organiza- 
tion, and  the  village  seems  to  have  been 
the  unit,  as  elsewhere  in  California. 
Their  religious  beliefs  and  ceremonials 
seem  to  have  been  only  in  small  part 
similar  to  the  tribes  to  the  e.  and  w.  of 
them,  but  their  mvthology  is  not  as  rich 
as  that  of  the  Maidu,  Wintun,  or  other 
of  the  northern  California  linguistic 
groups.  The  first  contact  of  the  Shasta 
with  the  whites  was  with  fur  traders,  who 
earlv  in  the  19th  century  trapj>ed  in  their 
territory.  With  the  opening  of  the  trade 
route  from  Oregon  to  California  by  way 
of  Sacramento  valley  in  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century,  the  Shasta  came  more  into 
contact  with  civilization,  and  the  devel- 
opmentof  gold  miningin  thetJO's  hastened 
the  process  of  their  extinction,  for  they 
soon  succumbed  to  the  unfavorable  en- 
vironmentof  the  mining  camp.  There  are 
fewer  than  a  score  now  living,  some  on 
the  Grande  Ronde  res.  in  Oregon,  the 
others  scattered  about  their  former  terri- 
tory. The  names  Idakariuke,  Ikaruck, 
and  Kosetah  have  been  mentioned, 
largely  through  misunderstanding,  as 
those  of  Shasta  divisions  and  villages. 
Consult  Dixon,  (1)  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  xvn,  pt  5, 1907;  (2) in  Am.  Anthr., 

x,  no.  2,  1908.  (r.  b.  i>.) 

Chester  Valley  Indian*.  — 8paulding  in  H.  R.  Rep. 
830,  27th  Cong.,  2d  sent.,  69,  1842  (probably  iden- 
tical: Chester  =  Shasta).  Ghestea.— Allen,  Ten 
Years  In  Oregon.  128,  1850.  Ekpimi.— Curtin,  11- 
mawi  vocab.,  B.  A.  K  ,  1889  (Ilmawi  name). 
Hashukhara.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inrn,  1903  (Karok 
name  I.  Rogue  river.— Dart  (1851 )  in  Schoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tribes,  m,  632, 1853  (Shasta,  or).  Bai'-wasa.— 
Powers  In  Cont.  N.A.Ethnol.,  m.243,1877.  Baste.— 
Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped..  vi.  218, 1H16.  Shasu. 
Dart  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  632. 
1853  (or  Rogue  River).  Bhuteecas.— Powers  in 
Overland  Mo.,  xu,  630.  1874.  Bhastika.  —Powers 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  Ill,  243,  1877.  Bhasty.— 
Funi hum ,  Travels. 93.  1843.  Tishravarahi.—  A.  L. 
Kroeber.  inTn.  1903  (Karok  name  for  the  Shasta 
language).  Wai-ri'-ka. — Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  III.  243,  1877.  Wnla.— Sapir  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  ix,252. 1907  ('enemies':  Takelmaname). 
Bhutan  Family  (adapted  from  Shasta, 
v. ,  the  name  of  one  of  its  divisions ) .  A 
linguistic  stock  comprising  two  principal 
groups,  the  Sastean  and  the  Palaihnihan 
of  Powell,  which  until  recently  (Dixon 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  vn,  213,  1905,  and  in  In- 
ternal Cong.  Amer.,  1906,  Quebec,  1907) 
were  regarded  as  distinct  families.  The 
area  occupied  by  the  Shasta  division  was 
the  K  la  math  valley  in  n.  California  and 
s.  Oregon,  extending,  in  the  northern  part, 
up  the  valleys  of  Jenny  and  Cottonwood 
ere.  and  over  the  entire  valley  of  Stewart 
r.  to  its  mouth;  from  here  they  controlled 
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the  area  along  Rogue  r. ,  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Stewart,  to  Little  Butte  or.,  as  well 
as  the  basin  of  the  latter  stream,  which 
heads  near  the  base  of  Mt  Pit  Another 
tribe,  the  Konouiihu,  determined  by 
Dixon  to  be  related  to  the  Shasta  group, 
occupied  the  region  about  the  Forks  of 
Salmon  in  California,  extending  for  7  m. 
up  the  s.  fork  and  5  m.  up  the  n.  fork, 
while  above  them,  on  the  upper  courses 
of  the  two  forks  and  extending  over  the 
divide  into  the  head  of  New  r.,  resided 
the  related  New  River  tribe.  Still  another 
Shasta  tribe,  known  as  Okwanuchu,  for- 
merly occupied  the  head  of  8acramento 
r.  down  as  far  as  Salt  cr.  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  McCloud  as  far  down  as  Squaw 
cr.,  together  with  the  valley  of  the  latter 


The  other  division  of  the  family,  hith- 
erto known  as  the  Palaihnihan  or  Pit 
River  Indians,  consisting  of  the  Acho- 
mawi,  Astakiwi,  Atsugewi,  Atuami,  Chu- 
mawi,  Ilantiwi,  Hutuawhi,  Ilmawi,  and 
Pakamali,  occupied  chiefly  the  area 
drained  by  Pit  r.  in  extreme  n.  California. 
For  further  information  see  under  the 
trilal  names. 

>Saite.-Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vr.  218, 1S46. 
Gallatin  inTranu.  Am.  Ethnol.Soc.,  II,  pL  1.  c.  77, 
1848.  Berghnus  (1851),  Physik.  Atlas,  map  17, 
1862.  Buschmann.  Spurcn  d.  aztck.  Sprache,  672, 
-  .-Hale  in  U.  H.  Expl.  Exped., 


vi.  218.  669.  1846  (used  in  family  kdw).  >PaI- 
aik.-Hale  In  D.  8.  Expl.  Exped..  vi,  199,  218,  669, 
1846  (southeast  of  Luluami  in  Oregon)  Gallatin 
in  Tram..  Am.  Ethnol.  Soe.,  ii.  pt.  1,  18.  77.  1848. 
Latham.  Nat.  Hist.  Man,  326  I860  (southeast  of 
Lutuami) 


i).  Berghaus  (1851).  Physik.  Atlas,  map 
17.  1862.  Latham  in  Proe.  Philol.  Soe.  Lond.,  vi, 
82,  1854  (cites  Hale's  vocab).  Latliam  in  Trans. 
Philol.  Soe.  Lond.,  74,  1*66  (has  Shoshoni  affini- 
ties). Latham.  Opti*cula.  310, 341, 1860.  Latham, 
El.  Comp.  Philol..  407,  1862.  8hasty.— Hale  in 
U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi.  21H,  1846  (=8aste).  Busch- 
mann,  Spuren  d.  aztek.  Sprache,  572.  1869 
(=8aste).  >Shaati«*,— HaleinU.  8.  Expl.  Exped.. 
VI.  199,  569.  1846  (=Ka*te).  BerKhaus  (186H. 
Physik.  Atlas,  map  17.  1862.  >Palainih.— Gal- 
latin in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soe.,  n,  pt.  1,  c.  1848 
(after  Hale).  Bershaus  (1851),  Physik.  Atlas, 
map  17. 1862.  8ha*ti.— Latham.  Nat.  Hist  Man, 
326,  1850  (southwest  of  Lutuami).  Latham  in 
Proo.  Philol.  8oc.  Lond.,  vi,  82,  1864.  Latham, 
ibid.,  74,  1866.  Latham,  Opusrula,  310,  341,  i860 
(allied  to  both  Shoshonean  and  8hahaptian  fam- 
ilies).   Latham,   El.  Comp.   Philol.,  407,  1862. 

Bhaati. — Gibba  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
422.  1863  (mentions  Watsa-he'-wa,  a  Scott  r. 
hand).  >8a»ti.— Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  III,  402,  1853  (=Shastles).  >Pulairih.— 
Ibid,  (obvious  tyi^oRraphlcal  error;  quotes  Hale's 
Palaiks).  >Pit  River. — Powers  In  Overland 
Monthly,  412,  May  1874  (three  principal  tribes: 
Achomawea,  Hamefctittcliea,  Astakavwas  or  As- 
takywieh).  Gatachet  in  Matt.  Am  Hist..  161.  1877 
(gives  habitat;  quotes  Hale  for  tribes).  Gatschet 
in  Beach,  Ind.  Misc.,  439, 1877.  >A-eno-ma'-wi. — 
Powell  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol..  in,  601,  1877 
(vocabs.of  A-cho-ma'-wl  and  Lutuami).  Powers, 
ibid.,  267  (general  account  of  tribes;  A-cho- 
ma'-wi,  Hu-raa'-wbl,  Es-ta-ke'-waeh,  Han-te'-wa, 
Chu-ma'-wa,  A-tu-a'-mlh.  Il-mA'-wi).  .  Shasta.— 
Powell  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol  ,  ni.  607. 1*77.  Gat- 
schet in  Mag.,  Am.  Hist..  164.  1877.  Gatschet  in 
Beach.  Ind.  Misc.,  438.  1877.  8ha»-ti-ka.— 
Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  lit.  243,  1877. 
<  Klamath. — Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
Cent  and  So.  Am.,  app.,  460,  475.  1878  (includes 
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Palaiks  and  Shasta*).  >8haata.— Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  III.  665,  1882  (contains  Palaik,  Watsahe- 
wah,  Shasta).  > Palaihnihan — Powell  in 7th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E..  97.  1891.  Bastean.— Ibid.,  106.  =8hasU- 
Achomawi.— Dixon  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vn,213, 1905. 

Shatane  ( '  wildcat ' ).    A  Yuchi  clan. 
Cad'aaa.— Speck,  Yuchi  Inds.,  70,  1909  (e=*A). 
Shatane  taha.— Gatschet,  Uchee  M8.,  B.  A.  E.,  70, 
1886  (=•  wildcat  clan'). 

Shatara.  A  former  Chickasaw  town  in 
n.  Mississippi,  forming  part  of  a  large 
settlement  of  5  towns.— Adair,  Am.  Inds., 
353,  1775. 

Shateiaronhia.    See  Leatherlim. 

Shathiane  ( 4  fox* ).    A  Yuchi  clan. 
Catiene. -Speck,  Yuchi   Inds..  70.  1906  (c=*A). 
Shafhians  tana".  -Gatschet,  Uchee  MS.,  B.A.E.,  71, 
1885  (=' fox  clan'). 

See  Shabonee. 


8haugawaumikong  (Shdgattdmikdng,  or 
Jdgaurfmikdrig,  from  thdgaiv  'narrow', 
dmika  'there  is  a  lake-bottom',  -ng  'at': 
'where  there  is  a  long  shallow  place  in 
the  lake  where  the  waves  break.' — 
Baraga).  One  of  the  most  ancient 
Chippewa  villages,  situated  on  Long 
id.,  formerly  known  as  Chaquamegon 
peninsula,  on  the  eoast  of  L.  Super- 
ior, in  Ashland  co.,  Wis.  On  account 
of  the  inroads  of  the  Sioux,  the  vil- 
lage was  at  one  time  removed  to  the 
adjacent  Madeleine  id.,  about  where  La 
Pointe  now  is.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
the  only  village  of  the  Chippewa  except- 
ing Pawating,  but  was  finally  abandoned 
for  superstitious  reasons.  In  1665  the 
Jesuits  established  on  Long  id.,  among 
the  Huron,  Tionontati,  and  Ottawa  then 
residing  there,  the  mission  of  \a  Pointe 
du  St  Esprit.  Numbers  from  the  sur- 
rounding Algonouian  tribes  soon  joined 
the  mission,  which  flourished  until  broken 
up  by  the  Sioux  in  1670.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  century  the  village 
was  on  the  mainland  near  the  site  of 
Bayfield,  Wis.  In  later  times  it  has  com- 
monly been  known  as  La  Pointe.  (  j.  m.) 
Cagawimi'kang.— Wm.  Jones,  inf'n,  1906  (correct 
Chipi»ewa  form:  c=*h).  Chagaouamigong.— Jes. 
Rel.  for  1670.  78,  18."«8.  Chagoamigoa.— De  Bou- 
gainville (1757)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. Col.  Hist.,  X. 608. 1858. 
Chagoimegon. — Schoolcraft  quoted  by  Warren  in 
Minn.  Hint .  Soc.  Coll.,  v.252. 1885.  Chagouamigoa.— 
Neill  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  v,  403.  1886.  Cha- 
g8amifon.— Doe.  of  1696  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  IX, 

609.  1856.    Chagouamigong  Jes.  Rel.  for  1667.  9, 

1868.  Chagouemir.— Henry,  Trav.,  196,  1809. 
Chagouemigon.— Ibid.,  198.  Chegoimegon.— Hull, 
N.W.  Suites,  129. 1*49.  Lapoiate.—  Schoolcraft,  op. 
cit.  La  Pointe  band.— La  Pointe  treaty  (185i)  in 
U.  S.  Ind.  Treat..  223.  1873.  Lapointe  du  8t. 
E.prit.— Shea.  Cath.  Miss..  358.  1865.  La  Pointe 
Okagauamegou.— Chauvignerie  (1736)  aaquoted  by 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  m,  556.  1863  (misprint). 
Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Doms.. 
pt.  1,  19,  1761.  Moncngwanekan.— Baraga,  Otch. 
Gram.,  12,  187«.  Moningwanrkan.— Bnraga,  Kng.- 
Otch.  Diet..  154.  1878  (Chippewa  name  of  La 
Pointe).  8hagawamigong.-Kelton.  Ft  Mackinac, 
146.  1**4.  Shag-a-waum-ik-ong. -Warren  (1852) 
in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v.  52.  1885.  8hauf-ah- 
waum-ik-ong.— Ibid.,  86.  Shaug-a-waiun-ik-ong .— 
Ibid..  48.  Shaugha-waum-ik-ong.-Ibid..  219. 
8haugwamegin.— Schoolcraft  quoted  by  Neill  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  v.  403.  1*85. 

Shaukimmo.  One  of  the  aboriginal  di- 
visions of  Nantucket  id.,  Mass.    It  appar- 
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ently  included  a  portion  of  the  interior, 
b.  of  Nantucket  harbor.  See  Mass.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s. ,  in,  25.  1815. 

Shavehead.  A  well  known  Potawato- 
mi  chief,  so  named  by  the  whites  be- 
cause, like  many  of  his  ancestors,  he 
kept  the  hair  shaved  from  the  greater 
part  of  his  scalp.  The  dates  of  his  birth 
and  death  are  not  known,  but  be  lived 
during  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century 
in  the  s.  k.  part  of  Cass  co.,  Mich.  As  a 
warrior  Shavehead  was  the  terror  of  the 
vicinity,  feared  by  both  whites  and  In- 
dians. He  participated  in  many  battles 
and  manifested  a  determined  hatred  for 
the  whites,  openly  boasting  of  the  scalps 
he  had  taken,  and  wearing  them  as 
trophies  about  his  person.  It  was  re- 
ported, although  probably  with  great  ex- 
aggeration, that  he  possessed  a  string  of 
99  white  men's  tongues.  Many  inci- 
dents of  Shavehead's  vindictiveness  are 
related.  A  fter  the  mail  stages  had  begun 
to  run  on  the  Chicago  road,  Shavehead, 
claiming  the  rights  of  his  people  as  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil,  established  himself 
at  a  ferry  of  St  Joseph  r.,  near  Mott- 
ville,  and  demanded  tribute  from  every 
one  who  crossed,  especially  the  settlers 
who  were  compelled  to  use  this  route  to 
the  nearest  grist  mill.  Finally,  exasper- 
ated beyond  endurance,  one  of  the  set- 
tlers caught  the  Indian  unaware  and  ad- 
ministered a  severe  beating,  which  had 
the  effect  of  curing  hia  depredations,  but 
making  him  more  sullen.  He  is  de- 
scribed in  his  old  age  as  being  tall  and 
erect,  quite  dark,  and  with  not  a  hair  on 
his  head.  Both  a  lake  and  a  prairie  bear 
his  name. 

Several  stories  are  told  of  the  manner 
of  Shavehead's  death,  but  they  can  not 
be  substantiated.  One  is  that  the  old 
chief,  while  boasting  of  his  part  in  the 
massacre  at  Ft  Dearborn,  Chicago,  in 
1812,  was  recognized  by  a  surviving  sol- 
dier, who  followed  him  out  of  the  vil- 
lage, and,  it  is  supposed,  murdered  him. 
Another  account  states  that  after  Mgnifi- 
cantly  saying  that  there  was  no  longer 
game  enough  for  both  the  Indian  and  the 
white  man,  he  was  killed  by  a  white 
hunter  who  had  been  his  companion  on 
many  hunting  expeditions.  The  last 
and  more  probable  story  is  that  he  died, 
enfeebled  by  age  and  poverty,  and  was 
buried  in  a  hollow  log  in  the  forest.  Set- 
tlers visited  his  grave  and  severed  his 
head  from  his  body,  and  his  skull  was 
said  in  1889  to  be  in  the  collection  of  the 
pioneers  of  Van  Buren  co.  One  of 
Shavehead's  sons  died  in  prison  under  a 
life  sentence  for  murder.  See  Coll. 
Mich.  Pion.  and  Hist.  Soc.,  v,  1884;  xiv, 
1890;  xxvm,  1900.  (f.  s.  n.  ) 

Shawakhtan.  The  name,  in  the  Yau- 
danchi  dialect  of  Vokuts,  of  a  place  on 


Tule  r.,  Cal.,  above  Springville,  where  the 
Yaudanchi  frequent  I  v  wintered. 
8a-wakh'-tu.— Powers  in  h>nt.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  in, 
370, 1877 1 given  a«<H  tribal  name).  8hawakhtau.— 
A.  L  Kroeber.  infn,  1906. 

Shawala  ( 'Shawnee' ).  A  band  of  the 
Brul£  Teton  Sioux,  descended  from  a 

Shawnee  chief  adopted  into  the  tribe. 
Cawala.— I>or§ey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  218,  1897 
(c-«A).  Bawala.-Ibtd. 

Shawangunk  (shdw  *  side,'  ona  *  hill,'  unk 
locative:  'at  or  on  the  hillside. — Gerard). 
An  Important  fortified  Waranawonkong 
village  near  the  site  of  Tuthill,  Ulster  co., 
N.  Y.  It  was  destroyed  bv  the  Dutch  in 
1663. 

Chau  wanghungh.— Doc.  of  1684  cited  by  Ruttenber, 
Ind.  Ueog.  Names,  140. 1906.  Chauwanfuog .— Doc 
of  1686.  ibid.  Chawangon.—  Deed  of  1684  quoted 
by  Ruttenber.  Tribes  Fludftoit  R.,  388,  1872.  Cha- 
wangong. — Patent  of  16S6.  ibid.  Shawangung. — 
Doc.  of  1709  cited  by  Ruttenber.  Ind.GeoK.Namefl. 
141,  1906.  Shawangunk.—  Dutch  record  (m.  1660) 
cited  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R..  388,  1872. 
8howangunok.— Doc.  of  1723  cited  by  Ruttenber, 
Ind.  Geo*.  Names.  141. 1906. 

Shawl  ('raccoon').    A  Chickasaw  clan 
of  the  Ishpanee  phratry. 
Bha-n-e«,— Morgan,  Anc.  Sue.,  163, 1878.  Shawi.— 
Oatschet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg..  I.  96,  1884. 

8hawiangto.  A  former  small  village  of 
the  Tusoarora,  containing  about  a  dozen 
houses,  situated  on  thew.  Hide  of  theSus- 
qnehanna,  not  far  from  the  present  Wind- 
sor, Broome  c  .,  N.  Y.  It  u  as  burned  by 
Gen.  Clinton,  Aug.  17,  1779.  In  1778 
there  appear  to  have  been  four  villages  of 
the  Tuscarora  not  far  below  Oquaga,  in 
the  same  countv.  (J.  n.  b.  h.) 

8hawiti.  The  Parrot  clans  of  the  Keresan 
pueblos  of  Lacuna,  Acoma,  Santa  Ana, 
San  Felipe,  and  Sia,  N.  Mex.  That  of 
Laguna  claims  to  have  come  originally 
from  Zufii,  while  the  Parrot  clan  of  Acoma 
formed  a  phratrv  with  the  Hapanyi  (Oak) 
and  Tany i  ( Calabash )  elans.  ( r.  w.  h. ) 
Sha'-wi-ti.—  Stevenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.E.,  19, 
18<»4  (Sia  form*.  Shawm  -hano-*.  — Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  ix,  SM,  1*96  (Lngiina  form;  Ad»o<*— 


'people' ).  Shawit'-hano<jr»'.—  Ibid. (Acoma form). 
8h6  wati-hano.—  Ibid.  (San  Felipe  form).  Sh6  wi- 
ti-haao  — Ibid.  (Sia  und  Santa  Ana  form). 

Shawnee  (from  shnuHn,  'south'; 
w&nogi,  'southerners.' — W.J.).  Former- 
ly a  leading  tribe  of  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  By  rea- 
son of  the  indefinite  character  of  their 
name,  their  wandering  habits,  their  con- 
nection with  other  tribes,  and  because  of 
their  interior  position  away  from  the  trav- 
eled routes  of  early  davs,  the  Shawnee 
were  long  a  stumbling  bfock  in  the  way  of 
investigators.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  identify  them  with  the  Massawomec  of 
Smith,  the  Krie  of  the  early  Jesuits,  and 
the  Andaste  of  a  somewhat  later  period, 
while  it  has  also  been  claimed  that  they 
originally  formed  one  tribe  with  the  Sauk 
and  Foxes.  None  of  these  theories,  how- 
ever, rests  upon  sound  evidence,  and 
all  have  been  abandoned.  Linguisti- 
cally the  8hawnee  belongs  to  the  group 
of  Central  Algonauian  dialects,  and  is 
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very  closely  related  to  Sauk-Fox.  The 
name  "Savanooa,"  applied  by  the  early 
Dutch  writers  to  the  Indians  living  npoo 
the  b.  bank  of  Delaware  r.,  in  New  Jersey, 
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did  not  refer  to  the  Shawnee,  and  wasevi- 
dentlv  not  a  proper  tribal  designation,  but 
merely  the  collective  term,  "southern- 
ers," for  those  tril>es  southward  from 
Manhattan  id.,  just  as  Wappanooe,  "east- 
erners," was  the  collective  term  for  those 
living  toward  the  k.  Kvelin,  who  wrote 
about  1(>46,  gives  the  names  of  the  differ- 
ent small  bands  in  thes.  part  of  New  Jer- 
sey, while  Ruttenl>er  names  those  in  the 
n.  ,  but  neither  mentions  the  Shawnee. 

The  tradition  of  the  Delawares,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Walum  Olum,  makes  them- 
selves, the  Shawnee,  and  the  Nanticoke, 
originally  one  people,  the  separation  hav- 
ing taken  place  after  the  traditional  ex- 
pulsion of  tneTalligewi  (Cherokee,  q.  v. ) 
from  the  N.,  it  being  stated  that  the 
Shawnee  wentS.  Beyond  this  it  is  useless 
to  theorize  on  the  origin  of  theShawnee  or 
to  strive  to  assign  them  any  earlier  loca- 
tion than  that  in  which  tney  were  first 
known  and  where  their  oldest  traditions 
place  them — theCuml>erland  basin  inTen- 
nessee,  with  an  outlying  colonv  on  the 
middle  Savannah  in  South  Carolina.  In 
this  position,  as  their  name  may  imply, 
they  were  the  southern  advance  guard 
of  the  Algonquian  stock.  Their  real 
historv  begins  in  1669-70.  They  were 
then  living  in  two  bodies  at  a  consid- 


erable distance  apart,  and  these  two  di- 
visions were  not  fully  united  until  nearly 
a  century  later,  when  the  tribe  settled 
in  Ohio.  The  attempt  to  reconcile  con- 
flicting statements  without  a  knowledge 
of  this  fact  has  occasioned  much  of  the 
confusion  in  regard  to  the  Shawnee.  The 
apparent  anomaly  of  a  tribe  living  in  two 
divisions  at  such  a  distance  from  each 
other  is  explained  when  we  remember 
that  the  intervening  territory  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Cherokee,  who  were  at  that 
time  the  friends  of  the  Shawnee.  The 
evidence  afforded  by  the  mounds  shows 
that  the  two  tribes  lived  together  for  a 
considerable  period,  both  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  in  Tennessee,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  history  that  the  Cherokee  claimed  the 
country  vacated  by  the  Shawnee  in  both 
states  after  the  removal  of  the  latter  to 
the  N.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Chero- 
kee invited  trie  Shawnee  to  settle  upon 
their  eastern  frontier  in  order  to  serve  as 
a  barrier  against  the  attacks  of  the  Ca- 
t  aw  ha  and  other  enemies  in  that  direction. 
No  such  necessity  existed  for  protection 
on  their  northwestern  frontier.  The 
earliest  notices  of  the  Carolina  Shawnee 
represent  them  as  a  warlike  tribe,  the 
enemies  of  the  Catawba  and  others,  who 
were  also  the  enemies  of  the  Cherokee. 
In  Ramsey's  Annals  of  Tennessee  is  the 
statement,  made  by  a  Cherokee  chief  in 
1 772,  that  100  years  previously  the  Shaw- 
nee, by  permission  of  the  Cherokee,  re- 
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moved  from  Savannah  r.  to  the  Cum- 
berland, but  were  afterward  driven  out 
by  the  Cherokee,  aided  by  the  Chick- 
asaw, in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with 
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the  former  tribe.  While  this  tradition 
does  not  agree  with  the  chronologic  order 
of  Shawnee  occupancy  in  the  two  regions, 
as  borne  out  by  historical  evidence,  it 
furnishes  additional  proof  that  the  Shaw- 
nee occupied  territory  upon  both  rivers, 
and  that  this  occupancy  was  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Cherokee.  De  1' Isle's  map  of 
1700  places  the  "Ontouagannha."  which 
here  means  the  Shawnee,  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  San  tee  and  Pedee  rs.  in 
South  Carolina,  while  the  "Chiouonons" 
are  located  on  the  lower  Tennessee  r. 
Senex's  map  of  1710  locates  a  part  of  the 
"Chaouenons"  on  the  headwaters  of  a 
stream  in  South  Carolina,  but  seems  to 
place  the  main  body  on  the  Tennessee. 
Moll's  map  of  1720  has  "Savannah  Old 
Settlement"  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cum- 
berland (Royce  in  Abetr.  Trans.  Anthr. 
Soc.  Wash.,  1881 ),  showing  that  the  term 
Savannah  was  sometimes  applied  to  the 
western  as  well  as  to  the  eastern  band. 

The  Shawnee  of  South  Carolina,  who 
included  the  Piqua  and  Hathawekela  di- 
visions of  the  tribe,  were  known  to  the 
early  settlers  of  that  state  as  Savannahs, 
that  being  nearly  the  form  of  the  name 
in  use  among  the  neighboring  Muskho- 
gean  t  ri  bes.  A  good  deal  of  con  fusion  has 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  Yuchi  and 
Yamasee,  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
were  sometimes  also  spoken  of  as  Savan- 
nah Indians.  Hart  ram  and  Gallatin  par- 
ticularly are  confused  upon  this  point,  al- 
though, as  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  the 
tribes  are  entirely  distinct.  Their  prin- 
cipal village,  known  as  Savannah  Town, 
was  on  Savannah  r.,  nearly  opposite  the 
present  Augusta,  Ga.  According  to  a 
writer  of  1740  (Ga.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  n,  72, 
'  1842)  it  was  at  New  Windsor,  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Savannah  r.,  7  m.  below  Augusta. 
It  was  an  important  trading  point,  and  Ft 
Moore  was  afterward  built  upon  the  site. 
The  Savannah  r.  takes  its  name  from  this 
tribe,  as  appears  from  the  statement  of 
Adair,  who  mentions  the  "Savannah  r., 
so  termed  on  account  of  the  Shawano 
Indians  having  formerly  lived  there," 
plainly  showing  that  the  two  names  are 
svnonvms  for  the  same  tribe.  Gallatin 
says  that  the  name  of  the  river  is  of  Span- 
ish origin,  by  which  he  probably  means 
that  it  refers  to  "savanas,"  or  prairies, 
but  as  almost  all  the  large  rivers  of  the 
Atlantic  slope  bore  the  Indian  names  of 
the  tribes  upon  t  heir  banks,  it  is  not  likely 
that  this  river  is  an  exception,  or  that  a 
Spanish  name  would  have  been  retained  in 
an  English  colony.  In  1670,  when  South 
Carolina  was  first  settled,  the  Savannah 
were  one  of  the  principal  tribes  south- 
ward from  Ashley  r.  About  10  vears 
later  they  drove  back  the  Westo,  identi- 
fied by  Swanton  as  the  Yuchi,  who  had 
just  previously  nearly  destroyed  the  in- 
fant settlements  in  a  short  "but  bloody 
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war.  The  Savannah  seem  to  have  re- 
mained at  peace  with  the  whites,  and  in 
1095,  according  to  Gov.  Archdale,  were 
"good  friends  and  useful  neighbors  of 
the  English."  By  a  comparison  of  Gal- 
latin's paragraph  (Trans.  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc.,  ii,  66,  1836)  with  Lawson's  state- 
ments (Hist  Car.,  75,  279-280,  ed.  1860) 
from  which  he  quotes,  it  will  be  seen  that 
he  has  misinterpreted  the  earlier  author, 
as  well  as  misquoted  the  tribal  forms. 
Law  son  traveled  through  Carolina  in  1701, 
and  in  1709  published  bis  account,  which 
has  passed  through  several  reprints,  the 
last  being  in  1860.  He  mentions  the 
"Savannas"  twice,  and  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  in  each  place  he  calls  them  by  the 
same  name,  which,  however,  is  not  the 
Bame  as  any  one  of  the  three  forms  used 
by  Gallatin  in  referring  to  the  same  pas- 
sages. Lawson  first  mentions  them  in 
connection  with  the  Congaree  as  the 
"Savannas,  a  famous,  warlike,  friendly 
nation  of  Indians,  living  to  the  south  end 
of  Ashley  r."  In  another  place  bespeaks 
of  "the  Savanna  Indians,  who  formerly 
lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Messiasippi,  and 
removed  thence  to  the  head  of  one  of  the 
rivers  of  South  Carolina,  since  which,  for 
some  dislike,  most  of  them  are  removed 
to  live  in  the  quarters  of  the  Iroquois  or 
Sinnagars  [Seneca],  which  are  on  the 
heads  of  the  rivers  that  disgorge  them- 
selves into  the  bay  of  Chesapeak."  This 
is  a  definite  statement,  plainly  referring  to 
one  and  the  same  tribe,  and  agrees  with 
what  is  known  of  the  Shawnee. 

On  De  1' Isle's  map,  also,  we  find  the 
Savannah  r.  called  "R.  des  Chouanons," 
with  the  "Chaouanons"  located  upon 
both  banks  in  its  middle  course.  As  to 
Gallatin's  statement  that  the  name  of  the 
Savannahs  is  dropped  after  Lawson's 
mention  in  1701,  we  learn  from  numerous 
references,  from  old  records,  in  Logan's 
Upper  South  Carolina,  published  after 
Gallatin's  time,  that  all  through  the 
period  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  50 
years  after  Lawson  wrote,  the  "Savan- 
nahs" were  constantly  making  inroads 
on  the  Carolina  frontier,  even  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  Charleston.  They  are  descril>ed 
as  "northern  savages"  and  friends  of  the 
Cherokee,  and  are  undoubtedly  the  Shaw- 
nee. In  1749  Adair,  while  crossing  the 
middle  of  Georgia,  fell  in  with  a  strong 
party  of  "the  French  Shawano,"  who 
were  on  their  way,  under  Cherokee  guid- 
ance, to  attack  the  English  traders  near 
Augusta.  After  committing  some  depre- 
dat  ions  they  escaped  to  the  Cherokee. 
In  another  place  he  speaks  of  a  party  of 
"Shawano  Indians,"  who,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  French,  had  attacked  a  fron- 
tier settlement  of  Carolina,  but  had  been 
taken  and  imprisoned.  Through  a  refer- 
ence bv  Logan  it  is  found  that  these  pris- 
oners are  called  Savannahs  in  the  records 
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of  that  period.  In  1791  Swan  mentions 
the  "Savannas"  town  among  the  Creeks, 
occupied  by  "Shawanese  refugees." 

Having  shown  that  the  Savannah  and 
the  Shawnee  are  the  same  tribe,  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  why  and  when  they 
removed  from  South  Carolina  to  the  N. 
The  removal  was  probably  owing  to  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  English  sett.ers,  who 
seem  to  have  favored  the  Catawba  at  the 
expense  of  the  Shawnee.  Adair,  speak- 
ing of  the  latter  tribe,  says  they  had  for- 
merly lived  on  the  Savannah  r.,  "till  by 
our  foolish  measures  they  were  forced 
to  withdraw  northward  in  defence  of 
their  freedom."  In  another  place  he 
says,  "by  our  own  misconduct  we  twice 
lost  the  Shawano  Indians,  who  have  since 
proved  very  hurtful  to  our  colonies  in 
general."  The  first  loss  referred  to  is 
probably  the  withdrawal  of  the  Shawnee 
to  the  N.,  and  the  second  is  evidently 
their  alliance  with  the  French  in  conse- 
quence of  the  encroachments  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  Pennsylvania.  Their  removal 
from  South  Carolina  was  gradual,  begin- 
ning about  1677  and  continuing  at  inter- 
vals through  a  period  of  more  than  30 
years.  The  ancient  Shawnee  villages  for- 
merly on  the  sites  of  Winchester,  Va.,  and 
Oldtown,  near  Cumberland,  Md.,  were 
built  and  occupied  probably  during  this 
migration.  It  was  due  mainly  to  their 
losses  at  the  hands  of  the  Catawba,  the  al- 
lies of  the  English,  that  they  were  forced  to 
abandon  their  country  on  the  Savannah; 
but  after  the  reunion  of  the  tribe  in  the 
N.  they  pursued  their  old  enemies  with 
unrelenting  vengeance  until  the  Catawba 
were  almost  exterminated.  The  hatred 
cherished  by  the  Shawnee  toward  the 
English  is  shown  by  their  boast  in  the 
Revolution  that  they  had  killed  more  of 
that  nation  than  had  any  other  tribe. 

The  first  Shawnee  seem  to  have  re- 
moved from  South  Carolina  in  1677  or 
1678,  when,  according  to  Drake,  about  70 
families  established  themselves  on  the 
Susquehanna  adjoining  the  Conestoga  in 
Lancaster  co. ,  Pa. ,  at  the  mouth  of  Pequea 
cr.  Their  village  was  called  Pequea,  a 
form  of  Piqua.  The  Assi  wi kales  (  Hatha- 
wckela)  were  a  part  of  the  later  migra- 
tion. This,  together  with  the  absence  of 
the  Shawnee  names  Chillicothe  and  Me- 
quachake  k.  of  the  Alleghanies,  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  Carolina  portion 
of  the  tribe  belonged  to  the  first  named 
divisions.  The  chief  of  Pequea  was  Wa- 
patha,  orOpessah,  who  madeatreaty  with 
Penn  at  Philadelphia  in  1701,  and  more 
than  50  years  afterward  the  Shawnee, 
then  in  Ohio,  still  preserved  a  copy  of 
this  treaty.  There  is  no  proof  that  they 
had  a  part  in  Penn's  first  treaty  in  1682. 
In  1694.  by  invitation  of  the  Delawares 
and  their  a'llies,  another  large  party  came 
from  the  8.— probably  from  Carolina— 


and  settled  with  the  Munsee  on  the  Del- 
aware, the  main  body  fixing  themselves 
at  the  mouth  of  Lehigh  r.,  near  the  pres- 
ent Easton,  Pa.,  while  some  went  as  far 
down  as  the  Schuylkill.  This  party  is 
said  to  have  numbered  about  700,  and  they 
were  several  months  on  the  journey. 
Permission  to  settle  on  the  Delaware  was 
granted  by  the  Colonial  government  on 
condition  of  their  making  peace  with  the 
Iroquois,  who  then  received  them  as 
"brothers,"  while  the  Delawares  ac- 
knowledged them  as  their  "second  sons," 
i.  e.  grandsons.  The  Shawnee  to-day  re- 
fer to  the  Delawares  as  their  grand  fathers. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  Shawnee 
were  never  conquered  by  the  Iroquois, 
and,  in  fact,  we  find  the  western  band  a 
few  years  previously  assisting  the  Miami 
against  the  latter.  As  the  Iroquois,  how- 
ever, had  conquered  the  lands  of  the 
Conestoga  and  Delawares,  on  which  the 
Shawnee  settled,  the  former  still  claimed 
the  prior  right  of  domain.  Another  large 
part  of  the  Shawnee  probably  left  South 
Carolina  about  1707,  as  appears  from  a 
statement  made  bv  Evans  in  that  year 
(Day,  Penn,  391, 1843),  which  shows  that 
they  were  then  hard  pressed  in  the  S. 
He  says:  "During  our  abode  at  Peque- 
han  [Pequea]  several  of  the  Shaonois 
Indians  from  ye  southward  came  to  settle 
here,  and  were  admitted  so  to  do  by 
Opessah,  with  the  governor's  consent,  at 
the  same  time  an  Indian,  from  a  Shaonois 
town  near  Carolina  came  in  and  gave  an 
account  that  four  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  flat-headed  Indians  [Catawba]  had 
besieged  them,  and  that  in  all  probability 
the  same  was  taken.  Bezallion  informed 
the  governor  that  the  Shaonois  of  Caro- 
lina— he  was  told — had  killed  several 
Christians;  whereupon  the  government  of 
that  province  raised  the  said  flat-headed 
Indians,  and  joined  some  Christians  to 
them,  besieged  and  have  taken,  as  it  is 
thought,  the  said  Shaonois  town."  Those 
who  escaped  probably  fled  to  the  N.  and 
joined  their  kindred  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  1708  Gov.  Johnson,  of  South  Carolina, 
reported  the  "Savannahs"  on  Savannah 
r.  as  occupying  3  villages  and  numbering 
about  150  men  (Johnson  in  Rivers,  S.  C, 
236,  1856).  In  1715  the  "Savanos"  still 
in  Carolina  were  reported  to  live  150  m. 
n.  w.  of  Charleston,  and  still  to  occupy  3 
villages,  but  with  only  233  inhabitants  in 
all.  The  Yuchi  and  Yama«ee  were  also 
then  in  the  same  neighborhood  (Barn- 
well, 1715,  in  Rivers,  Hist.  S.  C.,94, 1874). 

A  part  of  those  who  hail  come  f  rom  the  S. 
in  1694  had  joined  the  Mahican  and  become 
a  part  of  that  tribe.  Those  who  had  settled 
on  the  Delaware,  after  remaining  there 
some  years,  removed  to  the  Wyoming  val- 
ley on  the  Susquehanna  and  established 
themselves  in  a  village  on  the  w.  bank  near 
the  present  Wyoming,  Pa.    It  is  probable 
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that  they  were  joined  here  by  that  part 
of  the  tribe  which  had  settled  at  Pequea, 
which  was  abandoned  about  1730.  When 
the  Dela wares  and  Munsee  were  forced  to 
leave  the  Delaware  r.  in  1742  they  also 
moved  over  to  the  Wyoming  valley,  then 
in  possession  of  the  Shawnee,  and  built  a 
village  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  river  oppo- 
site that  occupied  by  the  latter  tribe.  In 
1740  the  Quakers  began  work  among  the 
Shawnee  at  Wyoming  and  were  followed 
two  years  later  by  the  Moravian  Zinzen- 
dorf .  As  a  result  of  this  missionary  labor 
the  Shawnee  on  the  Susquehanna  re- 
mained neutral  for  some  time  during  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  which  began  in 
1754,  while  their  brethren  on  the  Ohio 
were  active  allies  of  the  French.  About 
the  year  1755  or  1756,  in  consequence  of 
a  quarrel  with  the  Dela wares,  said  to 
have  been  caused  by  a  childish  dispute 
over  a  grasshop|>er,  the  Shawnee  aban- 
doned the  Susquehanna  and  joined  the 
rest  of  their  tribe  on  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Ohio,  where  they  soon  be<*atne  allies 
of  the  French.  Some  of  the  eastern 
Shawnee  had  already  joined  those  on  the 
Ohio,  probably  in  small  parties  and  at 
different  times,  for  in  the  report  of  the 
Albany  congress  of  1754  it  is  found  that 
some  of  that  tribe  had  removed  from 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Ohio  about  30  years 
previously,  and  in  1735  a  Shawnee  "band 
known  as  Shaweygria  ( Hathawekela), 
consisting  of  about  40  families,  described 
as  living  with  the  other  Shawnee  on  Alle- 

f;heny  r.,  refused  to  return  to  theSusque- 
lanna  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Dela  wares 
and  Iroquois.  The  only  clue  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  these  eastern  Shawnee  is 
Drake's  statement  that  in  1732  there  were 
700  Indian  warriors  in  Pennsylvania,  of 
whom  half  were  Shawnee  from  the  8. 
This  would  give  them  a  total  population 
of  about  1,200,  which  is  probably  too 
high,  unless  those  on  the  Ohio  are  in- 
cluded in  the  estimate. 

Having  shown  the  identity  of  the  Sa- 
vannah with  the  Shawnee,  and  followed 
their  wanderings  from  Savannah  r.  to  the 
Ohio  during,  a  period  of  about  80  years, 
it  remains  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
other,  and  apparently  more  numerous, 
division  upon  the  Cumberland,  who  pre- 
ceded the  Carolina  band  in  the  region  of 
the  upper  Ohio  r. ,  and  seem  never  to  have 
crossed  the  Alleghanies  to  the  eastward. 
These  western  Shawnee  may  possibly 
be  the  people  mentioned  in  the  Jesuit 
Relation  of  1048,  under  the  name  of 
11  Ouehaouanag,"  in  connection  with  the 
Mascoutens,  wno  lived  in  v.  Illinois.  In 
the  Relation  of  1670  we  find  the  "Chaoua- 
non"  mentioned  as  having  visited  the  Il- 
linois the  preceding  year,  and  they  are 
described  as  living  some  distance  to  the 
s.  e.  of  the  latter.    From  this  period  until 


their  removal  to  the  N.  they  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  French  writers, 
sometimes  under  some  form  of  the  col- 
lective Iroquois  name  Toagenha,  but  gen- 
erally under  their  Algonquian  name 
Chaouanon.  La Harpe,  atxnit  1715,  called 
them  Tongarois,  another  form  of  Toa- 
genha. All  these  writers  concur  in  the 
statement  that  they  lived  upon  a  large 
southern  branch  of  the  Ohio,  at  no  great 
distance  e.  of  the  Mississippi.  This  was 
the  Cumberland  r.  of  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, which  is  called  the  River  of  the 
Shawnee  on  all  the  old  maps  down  to 
about  the  year  1770.  When  the  French 
traders  first  came  into  the  region  the 
Shawnee  had  their  principal  village  on 
that  river  near  the  present  Nashville, 
Tenn.  They  seem  also  to  have  ranged 
northeastward  to  Kentucky  r.  and  south- 
ward to  the  Tennessee.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  they  were  not  isolated  from 
the  great  body  of  the  Algonquian  tribes, 
as  has  frequently  been  represented  to 
have  been  the  case,  but  simplv  occupied 
an  interior  position,  adjoining  the  kindred 
Illinois  and  Miami,  with  whom  they  kept 
up  constant  communication.  As  previ- 
ously mentioned,  the  early  maps  plainly 
distinguish  these  Shawnee  on  the  Cum-  . 
berland  from  the  other  division  of  the 
tribe  on  Savannah  r. 

These  western  Shawnee  are  mentioned 
al>out  the  year  1672  as  lieing  harassed  by 
the  Iroquois,  and  also  as  allies  and  neigh- 
bors of  the  Andaste,  or  Conestoga,  who 
were  themselves  at  war  with  the  Iroquois. 
As  the  Andaste  were  then  incorrectly 
supposed  to  live  on  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Ohio  r.,  the  Shawnee  would  natu- 
rally be  considered  their  neighljors.  The 
two  tribes  were  probably  in  alliance 
against  the  Iroquois,  as  we  find  that  when 
the  first  body  of  Shawnee  removed  from 
South  Carolina  to  Pennsylvania,  about 
1678,  they  settled  adjoining  the  Cones- 
toga,  and  when  another  part  of  the  same 
tribe  desired  to  remove  to  the  Delaware 
in  1694  permission  was  granted  on  condi- 
tion that  they  make  peace  with  the  Iro- 

auois.  Again,  in  1684,  the  Iroquois  justi- 
ed  their  attacks  on  the  Miami  by  assert- 
ing that  the  latter  had  invited  the  Satanas 
(Snawnee)  into  their  country  to  make 
war  upon  the  Iroquois.  This* is  the  first 
historic  mention  of  the  Shawnee — evi- 
dently the  western  division — in  the  coun- 
try n.  of  the  Ohio  r.  As  the  Cumber- 
land region  was  out  of  the  usual  course 
of  exploration  and  settlement,  but  few 
notices  of  the  western  Shawnee  are 
found  until  1714,  when  the  French  trader 
Charleville  established  himself  among 
them  near  the  present  Nashville.  They 
were  then  gradually  leaving  the  country 
in  small  bodies  in  consequence  of  a  war 
with  the  Cherokee,  their  formerallies,  who 
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were  assisted  by  the  Chickasaw.  From  the 
statement  of  Iberville  in  1702  (Margry, 
Dec.,  iv,  519.  1880)  it  eeems  that  this 
was  due  to  the  latter's  efforts  to  bring 
them  more  closely  under  French  influ- 
ence. It  is  impossible  now  to  learn  the 
cause  of  the  war  between  the  Shawnee 
and  the  Cherokee.  It  probably  did  not 
begin  until  after  1707,  the  year  of  the 
final  expulsion  of  the  Shawnee  from 
South  Carolina  by  the  Catawba,  as  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Cherokee 
took  part  in  that  struggle.  From  Shaw- 
nee tradition  the  quarrel  with  the  Chick- 
asaw would  seem  to  be  of  older  date. 
After  the  reunion  of  the  Shawnee  in  the 
NT.  they  secured  the  alliance  of  the  Dela- 
ware*, and  the  two  tribes  turned  against 
the  Cherokee  until  the  latter  were  com- 
pelled to  ask  peace,  when  the  old  friend- 
ship was  renewed.  Soon  after  the  com- 
ing of  Charleville,  in  1714,  the  Shaw- 
nee finally  abandoned  the  Cumberland 
valley,  being  pursued  to  the  last  moment 
by  the  Chickasaw.  In  a  council  held  at 
Philadelphia  in  1715  with  the  8hawnee 
and  Delawares,  the  former,  "who  live  at 
a  great  distance,"  asked  the  friendship 
of  the  Pennsylvania  government.  These 
are  evidently  the  same  who  about  this 
time  were  driven  from  their  home  on 
Cumberland  r.  On  Moll's  map  of  1720 
we  find  this  region  marked  as  occupied 
by  the  Cherokee,  while  "Savannah  Old 
Settlement"  is  placed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Cumberland,  indicating  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  Shawnee  had  then  been 
completed.  They  stopped  for  some  time 
at  various  points  in  Kentucky,  and  per- 
hapsalsoat  Shawneetown,  III.,  but  finally, 
about  the  year  1730,  collected  along  the 
n.  bank  of  the  Ohio  r.,  in  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania, extending  from  the  Allegheny 
down  to  the  Scioto.  Sawcunk,  Logs- 
town,  and  Lowertown  were  probably 
built  about  this  time.  The  land  thus  oc- 
cupied was  claimed  by  the  Wyandot,  who 
granted  permission  to  the  Shawnee  to 
settle  upon  it,  and  many  years  afterward 
threatened  to  dispossess*  them  if  they 
continued  hostilities  against  the  United 
States.  They  probably  wandered  for  some 
time  in  Kentucky,  wnich  was  practically 
a  part  of  their  own  territory  and  not  oc- 
cupied by  any  other  tribe.  Blaekhoof 
(Catahecassa),  oneof  their  most  celebrated 
chiefs,  wa«*  born  during  this  sojourn  in  a 
village  near  the  present  Winchester,  Ky. 
Down  to  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  1795, 
Kentucky  was  the  favorite  huntingground 
of  the  tribe.  In  1748  the  Shawnee  on  the 
Ohio  were  estimated  to  number  162  war- 
riors or  about  600  souls.  A  few  years 
later  they  were  joined  by  their  kindred 
from  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  two 
bands  were  united  for  the  first  time  in 
history.   There  is  no  evidence  that  the 


western  band,  as  a  body,  ever  crossed  to 
the  e.  side  of  the  mountains.  The  nature 
of  the  country  and  the  fear  of  the  Catawba 
would  seem  to  have  forbidden  such  a 
movement,  aside  from  the  fact  that  their 
eastern  brethren  were  already  beginning 
to  feel  the  pressure  of  advancing  civili- 
zation. The  most  natural  line  of  migra- 
tion was  the  direct  route  to  the  upper 
Ohio,  where  they  had  the  protection  of 
the  Wyandot  and  Miami,  and  were  within 
easy  reach  of  the  French. 

For  a  long  time  an  intimate  connection 
existed  between  the  Creeks  and  the 
Shawnee,  and  a  body  of  the  latter,  under 
the  name  of  Sawanogi,  was  permanently 
incorporated  with  the  Creeks.  These 
may  nave  been  the  ones  mentioned  by 
Penicautas  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Mobile 
about  1720.  Bartram  (Travels,  464, 
1792),  in  1773,  mentioned  this  band 
among  the  Creeks  and  spoke  of  the  re- 
semblance of  their  language  to  that  of 
the  Shawnee,  without  knowing  that  they 
were  a  part  of  the  same  tribe.  The  war 
in  the  N.  W.  after  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lution drove  still  more  of  the  Shawnee  to 
take  refuge  with  the  Creeks.  In  1791 
they  had  4  villages  in  the  Creek  country, 
near  the  site  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  the 
principal  being  Sawanogi.  A  great  many 
also  joined  the  hostile  Cherokee  about 
the  same  time.  As  these  villages  are  not 
named  in  the  list  of  Creek  towns  in  1832 
it  is  possible  that  their  inhabitants  may 
have  joined  the  rest  of  their  tribe  in  the 
W.  before  that  period.  There  is  no  good 
evidence  for  the  assertion  by  some  writers 
that  the  Suwanee  in  Florida  took  its  name 
from  a  band  of  Shawnee  once  settled  upon 
its  banks. 

The  history  of  the  Shawnee  after  their 
reunion  on  trie  Ohio  is  well  known  as  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Northwest  ter- 
ritory, and  may  be  dismissed  with  brief 
notice.  For  a  period  of  40  years — from 
the  beginning  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war  to  the  treaty  of  Greenville  in  1795— 
they  were  almost  constantly  at  war  with 
the  English  or  the  Americans,  and  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  the  most  hostile 
tribe  in  that  region.  Most  of  the  expe- 
ditions sent  across  the  Ohio  during  the 
Revolutionary  period  were  directed 
against  the  Shawnee,  and  most  of  the  de- 
struction on  the  Kentucky  frontier  was 
the  work  of  the  same  tribe.  When  driven 
back  from  the  Scioto  they  retreated  to 
the  head  of  the  Miami  r.,  from  which  the 
Miami  had  withdrawn  some  years  before. 
After  the  Revolution,  finding  themselves 
left  without  the  assistance  of  the  British, 
large  numbers  joined  the  hostile  Chero- 
kee and  Creeks  in  the  8.,  while  a  con- 
siderable body  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  Spanish  government  in  1793  and  set- 
tled, together  with  some  Delawares,  on  a 
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tract  near  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Whitewater  rs., 
in  what  was  then  Spanish  territory. 
Wayne's  victory,  followed  by  the  treaty 
of  Greenville  in  1795,  put  an  end  to  the 
long  war  in  the  Ohio  valley.  The  Shaw- 
nee were  obliged  to  give  up  their  terri- 
tory on  the  Miami  in  Ohio,  and  retired 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Auglaize.  The 
more  hostile  part  of  the  tribe  crossed  the 
Mississippi  and  joined  those  living  at  Cape 
Girardeau.  In  1798  a  part  of  those  in 
Ohio  settled  on  White  r.  in  Indiana, 
by  invitation  of  the  Delawares.  A  few 
years  later  a  Shawnee  medieine-inan, 
Tenskwatawa  (q.  v.),  known  as  The 
Prophet,  the  brother  of  the  celebrated 
Tecumseh  (q.  v. ),  began  to  preach  a  new 
doctrine  among  the  various  tribes  of  that 
region.  His  followers  rapidly  increased 
and  established  themselves  in  a  village 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tippecanoe  r.  in 
Indiana.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
his  intentions  were  hostile,  and  a  force 
was  sent  against  him  under  Gen.  Harri- 
son in  1811,  resulting  in  the  destruction 
of  the  village  and  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Indians  in  the  decisive  l»ttle  of  Tipj>e- 
canoe.  Tecumseh  was  among  the  Creeks 
at  the  time,  endeavoring  to  secure  their 
aid  against  the  United  States,  and  re- 
turned in  time  to  take  command  of  the 
N.  W.  tribes  in  the  British  interest  in  the 
War  of  1812.  The  Shawnee  in  Missouri, 
who  formed  about  half  of  the  tribe,  are 
said  to  have  had  no  part  in  this  strug- 
gle. By  the  death  of  Tecumseh  in  this 
war  the  spirit  of  the  Indian  tribes  was 
broken,  and  most  of  them  accepted  terms 
of  peace  soon  after.  The  Shawnee  in 
Missouri  sold  their  lands  in  1825  and  re- 
moved to  a  reservation  in  Kansas.  A 
large  part  of  them  hail  previously  gone 
to  Texas,  where  they  settled  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Sabine  r.,  and  remained 
there  until  driven  out  about  1839  (see 
Cherokee).  The  Shawnee  of  Ohio  sold 
their  remaining  lands  at  Wapakoneta  and 
Hog  Creek  in  1881,  and  joined  those  in 
Kansas.  The  mixed  band  of  Seneea  and 
Shawnee  at  Lewistown,  Ohio,  also  re- 
moved to  Kansas  about  the  same  time. 
A  large  part  of  the  tribe  left  Kansas 
about  1845  and  settled  on  Canadian  r., 
Indian  Ter.  (Oklahoma),  where  they  are 
now*  known  as  Absentee  Shawnee.  In 
18o7  the  Shawnee  living  with  the  Seneca 
removed  also  from  Kansas  to  the  Territory 
and  are  now  known  as  Eastern  Shawnee. 
In  1869,  by  intertribal  agreement,  the 
main  body  became  incorporated  with  the 
Cherokee  Nation  in  the  present  Okla- 
homa, where  they  are  now  residing. 
Those  known  as  Black  Bob's  band  re- 
fused to  remove  from  Kansas  with  the 
others,  but  have  since  joined  them. 

The  Shawnee  have  5  divisions,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  phratries,  or  perhaps 


as  originally  distinct  tribes,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  these  divisions  occupied  different 
sides  of  the  council  house  in  their  public 
assemblies.  Their namesareChilahcahtha 
(Chillicothe),  Kispokotha  (Kispogogi), 
Spitotha  ( Mequachake?) ,  Bicowetha  ( Pi- 
qua), and  Assiwikale  (Hathawekela). 
The  villages  of  the  tribe  have  generally 
taken  their  names  from  these  divisions. 
The  Woketamosi  division  mentioned  by 
Heckewelder  is  probably  one  of  these, 
but  is  not  the  Piqua. 

According  to  Morgan  (Anc.  Soc.,  168, 
1877)  the  Shawnee  have  13  clans,  as  fol- 
lows: M'-wa-wa',  wolf;  Ma-gwii',  loon; 
M'-kwii',  bear;  We-wii'-see,  buzzard; 
M'-se'-pa-se,  panther;  M'-ath-wa',  owl; 
Pa-la- wti',  turkey;  Psake-the',  deer;  Sha- 
pa-ta',  raccoon ;"Na-ma-thii',  turtle;  Ma- 
na-U/,  snake;  Pe-sa-wii',  horse;  Pa-tiike- 
e-no-the',  rabbit.  The  Turtle  clan  occu- 
pies an  important  place  in  their  mytho- 
logic  traditions.  At  a  conference  in  1793 
the  Shawnee  signed  with  the  snake  totem. 

The  early  estimates  of  the  numbers  of 
the  Shawnee  are  only  partial,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  tribe  was  not  united. 
The  highest  estimate  given  is  that  of 
1817,  which  places  them  at  2,000  souls. 
Others  are  1,750  (1732);  1,000  (1736); 
1,500  (1759,  1765, 1778,  1783,  1794,  1812); 
1,900  on  Auglaize  r.  (1794);  1,600  (1812; 
one-half  in  Missouri).  In  1909  the  East- 
ern Shawnee  numbered  107;  the  Ahscntee 
Shawnee  481 ;  and  those  incorporated 
with  the  Cherokee  Nation  about  800, 
making,  with  a  few  individuals,  resident 
Cherokee,  a  present  total  of  about  1,400 
for  the  tribe,  a  considerable  decrease  in 
the  last  twenty  years. 

The  following  were  the  Shawnee  vil- 
lages so  far  as  recorded:  Bulltown,  Cata- 
wissa,  Chillicothe  (several),  Conedogwi- 
nit,  Cornstalk's  Town,  Girty's  Town, 
Grenadier  Squaw's  Town,  Hog  Creek,  Ka- 
goughsage,  Kickenapawling,  Lewistown 
(with  Mingos),  Lick  Town(?),  Logstown 
(with  others),  Long  Tail,  Lowertown, 
Mequaehake  (several),  Nawake(?),  Old 
Shawnee  Town,  Peixtan  (?),  Pigeon  Town, 
Piqua  (  Pequea;  several ),  Prophet's  Town, 
Sawanogi,  Scoutash,  Shawneetown  (111.), 
Sonnioto,  Standing  Stone,  Tippecanoe, 
Wapakoneta,  Will's  Town.        (j.  m.) 

Ani'-Sawanu'fl.— Mooney  In  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
509.1900  (Cherokee  name).  Cacahouanoui — Joutet 
(mi)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La..  1. 185.  1W6  (Iden- 
tical?). Cawala,-Dorsey.  inrn.  1886  (Sioux  name 
for  the  Shawnee;  applied  also  to  a  Teton  division 
defended  from  an  adopted  Shawnee  ehief:  c^$k). 
Cawaaa  —  Dorsey,  Dhejfiha  MS.  diet..  187H;  Osntre 
M.S.  vocab..  1883.  B.  A.  K.  (Omaha.  Ponca.  and 
Osaftename:  r=*A).  Cha*anon«  — TmUi  (m.  1680) 
in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La..  I.  69.  1846  (misprint). 
Cha^uanot.— Alegre.  Hist.  Corap.  Jesus,  r,  336,  1*41 
(Spanish  form ).  Ohanouaaaona.— Utter  of  1756  in 
N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist..  X,  469.  1858  (misprint). 
Chaonanon«.— Domenech,  Deserts.  I.  440. 1860  (mis- 
print).  Chaoni.-Vater.  Mith..  pt.  8.  see.  3.  351. 
18H,  Chaouannoaa. -Montreal  Conf.  (1756)  in 
N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist..  X.  506.  1858.  Cha 
Gravier  (1670)  in  Jee.  Bel.,  in.  91.  1858. 
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j.— Jes.  Rel.  1672.  26,  1858. 
Charlevoix.  Hist.  Nouv.  France,  Shea  trans.,  in, 
175.  note,  186».  Cha8anoos.— Denouville  (1688)  in 
N.  Y.  DOC.  Col.  Hist.,  IX.  383,1855.  Cbaouanos.— 
La  Tour  map,  1782.  Obaouaaoua.— Gravier  (1700) 
quoted  by  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  120.  1861. 
Chaouans.— Hind,  Lab.  Penin.,  I,  6.  1863  (Identi- 
cal?). Chaouennona.—  Lamberville  (1684)  in  N.Y. 
Doe.  Col.  Hist..  IX.  226.  1855.  Chaouenoa.— 
Hennepin,  font,  of  New  Dlscov.,  84,  1698. 
Chaoucna.  —  Ibid..  17.  Chaounona.  —  Montcalm 
(1757)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hint..  X.  554. 1858.  Chaou- 
oinona.  —  Vaudrenil  (1760),  ibid.,  X,  1094.  1858. 
Chaovanona. — Crepy,  map.  cti.  1755.  Obaovenon. — 
Hennepin,  Cont.  of  New  Discov.,  48a,  1698. 
Chaowanons.— d'Abbadie  (1765)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  x.  1160,  1858.  Obaxanon*.— Shea,  Rel.  M. 
Hiss., 28, 1861  (misprint).  Gbaaunoua.— Mcintosh, 
Origin  N.  Am.  Inds.,  '201.  1853  (misprint).  Gbaua- 
nona.— Doc.  of  1668  quoted  by  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  II.  187,  1875.  Ohaueneae.— Colden  (1764)  In 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VII.  624,  1856.  Gbauenoua.— 
Chauvignerie  (1736)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  HI,  555,  1853.  Oaaoaia. — Vater,  Mith.,  pt. 
S.  sec.  3,  351, 1816.  Chaunys.—  Ann.  de  la  I op  de 
la  Foi,  II.  380.  1841.  Ghavanons.—  Alcedo.  Die. 
Geog.,  II.  630, 1787.  Ghavouanona. — Sheldon,  Early 
Hist.  Mich.,  228,  1856.  Chawanoea. — Coxe,  Caro- 
lana,  12.  1741.  Chawanona.— Doc.  of  1759  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist..  X.  974.  1858.  Chawenons.— Vau- 
dreuil  (1758.  incorrectly  1759).  ibid.,  925.  Cherer- 
moni.- Lnraberville  (1686),  trans.,  ibid.,  Ill,  488, 
1853  (probably  a  misreading  by  the  translator). 
Chiouanonj.— Gallinee  (1669)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  I, 
116.  1875.   Chonanons.— Celoron  (1749)  in  Rupp, 

West.   Pa.,  36,   1846   (misprint).  Chouanongs  

fioudinot.  Star  in  the  West,  126, 1816.  Ohouanona.— 
Iberville  (1702)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  iv.  519.  1880. 
Chouanoua. — Vaugondy  map,  1778.  Ghouenoas. — 
Memoir  of  1706  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  799, 
1855.  Ghoaesnoas.— Ln  Salle  (1681)  in  Margrv, 
Dec.  II,  159. 1877.  Ghuaaoes.— Albany  Conf.  (1722) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  V.  675, 1865.  Ohuoanous.— 
Murquette  (ea.  1673).  Discov.,  811,  1698.  Ontwa- 
ganha — For  forms  of  this  name,  applied  to  the 
Shawnee,  see  Ontwnganha.  Oahawanoag. — Tan- 
ner, Narr.,  315,  1830  (Ottawa  name).  Ouohaoua- 
nag  — Jes.  Rel.  1648,  XXXIII.  151.  1898  (possibly 
identical).  Oucbawanag.— Smith  in  Hist.  Mag., 
1st  s..  X.  1.  1866.  Sabanoes— MS.  Doc.  of  1835  in 
Texas  State  archives.  Baguaaos.— MS.  Doc.  of 
183*2  in  Texas  State  archives  (Spanish  form). 
Bah-wau-noo  —  Macauley.  N.  Y..  II.  166. 1829.  Ban- 
tanas.— Drake,  Tecumseh,  9-11. 1852  (misprint  for 
Satanas).  Barannahs — Archdaie  (1707)  quoted 
by  Carroll,  Hist  Coll.  S.  C,  D,  89,  1836  (misprint 
for  Savannahs).  Barannaa. — Arohdale  misquoted 
by  Oldmixon  (1708)  in  Carroll,  ibid..  458.  8a- 
tanaa.— Colden  (1727),  Five  Nations,  28,  1747  (per- 
haps a  misprint  forSabaims).  8a tana— Rutten- 
ber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  181, 1872.  Bauouans.— Ma- 
cauley. N.  Y..  II,  1H0, 1829.  Bauooaoas.— Ibid..  114. 
Bau-va-no-gea.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  25.  1848. 
Bauwanew.— Map  of  1614  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.. 
1. 1856  (here  used  as  a  collective  term  for  the  tribes 
on  the  Delaware  s. of  Manhattan  id.).  8auwan- 
•ua.— Alcedo.  Die.  Geog..  iv.  625.  1788  (the  Shaw- 
nee town  with  the  Creeks)  8au-wa-no-gM.  — 
Hawkins  (1799).  Sketch.  34.  1848  (applied  more 
particularly  to  the  Shawnee  town  incorporated 
with  the  Creeks).  Savanahs.  —  Homann  Heirs 
map.  ca.  1730  ( In  Carolina ).  Bavanaus.— Soc.  Geog. 
Merc..  268,  1870.  Sarainabs. -Johnson  (1708)  in 
Rivers.  S.  C.,23fi.  1856.  Savanna*.— Lawson  (1709). 
Hist.  Car.,  75,  1860  (applied  also  to  the  Maskegon; 
on  Lattre's  U.  S.  map  of  1784  applied  to  the  Shaw- 
nee among  the  Creeks).  8*vannechera. — Hay- 
wood. Tenn.,  222,  1823.   Bavannehers.— Ibid.,  223. 

(■).— Bartram,  Trav.,  461-464,  1792  (the 
band  and  town  incorporated  with  the 
) .  Saratov*.  —Drake.  Tecumseh.  11-12, 1852. 
^—Randolph  (1689)  in  Rivers.  8.  C.  448. 
1866  ("the  Savanore  Town"  on  Savannah  r.). 
Bavanoa.—  Early  Dutch  writers  cited  by  Ruttenber. 
Tribes  Hudson  R..338. 1872  (here  used  as  a  collect- 
ive term  for  the  tribes  s.  of  Manhattan  id.  On 
page  51  Ruttenber  quotes  the  form  as  Savanoos. 
The  same  form  is  used  for  the  Shawnee  on  Savan- 
nah r.  in  1715  by  Barnwell  (1715)  in  Rivers.  Early 
HisL  8.  C,  94. 1874).   Bawala.-kiggs-Dorsey,  Da- 


—  kota- 


1890  (Sioux.  Le.  Teton  Sioux 
litre  map,  1784  (old  Shawnee 
village  on  upper  Potomac).  Bawanee.—  Drake. 
Bk.  Inds..  bk.  5.  68,  1848.  Bawaness. -Putnam, 
Mid.  Tenn..  365.  1859.  8awano. -Gatsehet.  Shaw- 
nee and  Tonkawa  MSS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (correct 
Shawnee  form;  plural,  SawanOgi.  The  Tonkawa 
use  the  same  name  for  the  tribe,  and  also  for  the 
Delawares,  because  the  two  tribes  live  together). 
Bawanogi.— Gatsehet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg-.  1.143. 1884 
(Creek  form,  applied  more  particularly  to  the 
Shawnee  town  incorporated  with  the  Creeks). 
Sa-wa-no'-o-no.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  268.  1851 

i Seneca  name).  Bawanooa.— De  Laet  (1638)  in 
trinton,  Lenape  Leg..  81, 1885  (used  not  asa  tribal, 
but  us  a  collective  term  for  the  Indians  living 
then  on  Delaware  r.  southward  from  Manhattan 
id.).  Bawanoa. — Barton.  New  Views,  xxxii,  1798. 
Sawa'nu  haka. —Gatsehet,  Tuscarora  MS.,  1885 
(Tusearora  name).  Ba-wa-nu'-ka,  —  ten  Kate, 
Synonymle,  11, 1884  (Cherokee  name).  Ba-wan- 
wa,— Smith,  Memoir  of  Fontancda,  83,  47,  1854 
(given  as  their  own  name;  pi.  Sa-wan-wa  ki). 
Sa-wan-wa-kee. — Morgan,  Con  sang,  and  Afhn., 
288. 1871.  Bawonoca*.— Creek  talk  (1798)  in  Am.  8t. 
Papers.  Inil.  Aff.,  1. 383. 1832.  Ba-wu-no-kL— Gray- 
son, Creek  M8.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885  (Creek  name). 
Bawwanew  —  Map  of  1614  cited  by  Briuton,  Len- 
ape Leg.,  30,  1886  (used  locally  to  designate  the 
Indians  on  Delaware  r..  southward  from  Manhat- 
tan id. ).  Bawwannoo. — Barton,  New  Views,  xxxil, 
1798.  Bawwaaoo.—  Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  8,  sec.  8,  349, 
1816.  Sohaouanoa. — Dunot  de  Mofras,  Oregon,  I, 
879.  1844.  8chavanna.— Albany  Conf.  (1737)  in  N. 
Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi.  103, 1865.  Bchaveno.— Ibid., 
99.  Schawanese.— -GQasefeld,  map,  1784.  Bchawan- 
no. — Heekewelder  (1798)  fh  Barton,  New  Views, 
app.,  3.  1798.  Scha,  wan,  ooea.— Clinton  (1750)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VI.  548, 1865.  Sebawenoes.— 
Albany  Conf.  (1737 1,  ibid.,  105.  Bchawenona. — Ann. 
de  la  Prop,  de  la  Foi,  in,  569,  1828.  Bchawnoah. — 
La  Tour  map.  1779.  Beranna*. — Hewatt  quoted 
by  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  II.  66.  1836 
(misprint  for  Savannas).  Sewanne. —  Putnam, 
Mid.  Tenn..  365,  IH59.  Bhamaneae.— La  Tour  map, 
1782  (misprint:  "Old  8hamanese  Town,"  about 
opposite  Wyoming,  Pa.).  Bhanawa. —  Homann 
Heirs  map,  1756.  8bannoaha.  —Washington  ( 1753), 
Jour.,  21,  1866.  Bhanoaa. — Ibid.  Shanwans. — 
Schuyler  (1694)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  98, 

1854.  Shaonoia. — Evans  (1707)  in  Day,  Penn., 
391,  1843.  Shaononona.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the 
West.  100,  1816.  Bhauanoa.—  Smith  in  Beach. 
Ind.  Miscel..  120. 1877.  8haunaa.—  Croghan  ( 1760) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s  .  ix.  246,  1871. 
Bhauwaunoea.—  Brainerd  (1746)  in  Dav,  Penn., 
526,  1813.  Bhavanoa.— Post  (1758)  in  Proud,  Pa. 
II,  app..  129.  1798.  Bhaw.— Vater.  Mith.,  pt.  3. 
sec.  3.  247.  1816  (mistake?).  Shawahahs.— Living- 
ston (1717)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hisl.,v,  486. 1855  (the 
Shawnees  seem  to  be  designated).  Sbawaaa. — 
Lcwney  (en.  1760)  in  Mass.  Hist. Soc.  Coll., 4th s.,  v, 
437,  1861.  8hawanahaac.—  Doc.  of  1788  quoted  by 
Mayer.  Logan  and  Cresap,  67,  1867.  8hawanaba.— 
Lindsay  ■  17M    in  V  Y.  Doc  Col    Hist.,  VI,  708, 

1855.  Bnawanapi.— Squicr  in  Beach.  Ind.  Miscel., 
29.  1877.  Bhawanawa.— Dal  ton  (1783)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  1st  s..  X.  123,  1809.  Sbawane.— 
Croghan  (1751)  in  Rupp.  West.  Pa.,  app..  51.  1846 
("Lower    Shawanetown").    8hawaneea.—  Rec- 

ords(1731)ln  Day,  Penn., 625,1843  8hawaneis«  

Johnson  (1757)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  TO,  279, 

1856.  Shawane**.— Penn.  Records  (1701)  in  Day. 
Penn..  390.  1843.  Sbawaneasa.— Proud.  Pa.,  II, 
296.  1798.  8bawaneu.— Gallatin  in  Drake,  Te- 
cumseh, 9.  1852.  Shawanic*.—  Campbell  (1761) 
in  Mans.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  4th  a,  ix.  423.  1871. 
Bhawanna.— Penn's  Treaty  (1701)  in  Proud,  Pa., 
I,  428,  1797.  8hawannohs.— Quoted  by  Brinton, 
from  Smith's  Fontaneda.  in  Hist.  Mag.,  1st  s., 
X.  1.  1866.  Shawannoa.—  Vater.  Mith.,  pt.  8, 
sec.  3,  245.  1816.  Bbawano-Algonkina.—  Gatsehet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg..  I.  143.  1884.  Bhawanoea.-Doc. 
of  1692  in  Ruttenber.  Triltes  Hudson  R.,  180-181. 
1872.   ShawanoMM.-Brown.  West.  Gar..  289.  1817. 


Ibid..  326.  Shawanob.-Adair.  Am. 
Inds.,  155. 1775.  Bhawsnois  —  Penn.  Records(1707) 
in  Day.  Penn..  391,  1843.  8hawanons.—  De  Smet, 
Letters.  88.  1843.  8hawanoa  —  Gatsehet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg..  1, 143,  1884  (applied  to  the  settlement 
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among  the  Creeks).  Shawano's.— Ft  Johnson 
Conf.  (1756)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VII.  214.  1856. 
Bhawanoae.-Lo«kiel,  Hint.  Miss.  Unit.  Breth.,  pt. 

I,  2. 1794.  8hawaaous.— McKenneyand  Hall.  Ind. 
Tribes,  III,  79,  1854.  Bhawanowi.  — Walam  Olum 
(1833)  in  Brinton,  Lenape  Lee.,  204,  1885. 
Bhawans.— Schuyler  (w.1693)  in  R  utten  be  r.  Tribes 
Hudson  R.,  180-181,  1872.  Bhawenoes.— Albany 
Conf.  (1787)  in  N.  V.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  107. 
1855.  Shawneea. -Stuart  (1775)  in  Gibbea,  Doc. 
Hist.  Am.  Rev.,  I,  160,  1855.  8hawneese.— Camp- 
bell (1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  IX, 
424,  1871.  Bhawneae.—  Oroelian  (1750)  in  Rupp, 
West.  Pa.,  app.,  28.  1846.  Bhawneaae.— Croghan 
(1766)  in  Monthly  Am.  Jour.  Geog\.  257,  1831. 
Bhawneys.— Cowley  (1776)  iu  Archives  of  Md., 
Journal  of  the  Md.  Convention,  94,  1892. 
Shawno. — Mandrlllon,  Spectateur  Amcricain, 
map,  1786.  Shawnoah.— Morse,  N.  Am.,  map,  1798. 
Bhawnoea.— Esnauts  and  Rapilly  map,  1777.  8ha- 
woneae. — Thomas  1745)  in  Rupp,  West.  Pa., 
app.,  24,  1846.  Shawoniki.— Knnncsquc,  Am.  Na- 
tions, i,  139,  1836  (Delaware  name).  Bhawonoea. — 
Pike,  Trav.,  102,  1811.  8haw-un-oa».— Warren 
(1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  V,  32,  1886. 
Showammer*.  — New  York  Conf.  (1753)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VI,  782,  1855.  Bhowanhoet.— Liv- 
ingston (1711),  ibid.,  V.  272,  1855.  Showannees  — 
Clnrkson  i,  1694  ),  ibid.,  IV.  90,  1854.  Bhowannoea.— 
Clarkaon  (1693),  ibid.,  43.  Bhowanoes. — Schuyler 
(1694),  ibid.,  96.  Bhowoneae.— Weiser  (1748)  in 
Rupp.  West.  Pa.,  app.,  14,  1846.  8howonoea.— Liv- 
ingston (1700)  inN.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv.651, 1854. 
Bhwanoea.— Castor  Hill  Treaty  (1832)  in  U.  8.  Ind. 
Treaties,  377,  1873.  Birinueaes.—  Barcia,  Ensayo, 
813,  1723  (probably  identical).  Bowanakaa. — 
Woodward,  Remin.,' 94,  1859.  Bowaaokaa.—  Ibid., 
26.  8owanokeea.  —  Ibid.,29.  Sow-on-no. —  Whip- 
ple, Pac.  R.  R.  Rep..  IU,  pt.  3,  61,  1866  (pi.  Sow- 
on-o-ki).  Suwaaoea.—  De  Laet  (1033)  in  Vater, 
Mitb.,  pt.  3,  sec.  8.  349.  1816  (used  here  as  a  col- 
lective name  for  the  tribes  southward  from  Man- 
hattan id.).  Toagenha. — For  forms  of  this  name 
as  applied  to  the  Shawnee,  see  Ontuxipnnha. 

Shawnee  Cabins.  A  prominent  landmark 
on  the  traders'  trail  between  Rays  Town 
(  Bedford,  Pa. )  and  the  Ohio  r.  in  the  18th 
century,  situated  8  m.  w.  of  the  site  of 
Bedford  and  not  far  from  the  present 
Schellburg.  It  was  first  settled  by  the 
Shawnee  as  they  came  northward  from 
the  Potomac  eafly  in  the  18th  century, 
and  was  a  well-known  point  on  the  In- 
dian trail  when  the  traders  of  Pennsylva- 
nia commenced  to  visit  the  Ohio.  James 
Le  Tort  was  perhaps  the  first  trader  to  go 
westward  over  this  route,  having  trav- 
ersed it  as  early  as  1701;  in  1712  he  was 
granted  a  license  as  a  trader  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Council  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  n,  662, 
1852).  Conrad  Weiser  passed  through 
in  1748  on  his  wav  to  Logstown  (ibid., 
v,  348,  1851).  The  locality  is  noted 
on  all  early  maps  of  Pennsylvania  and 
is  mentioned  in  nearly  all  the  traders' 
journals.  (g.  p.  d.) 

Shawana  Cabbins.— John  Harris  (1764)  in  Arch.  Pa., 

II,  135.  1852.  Bhawan©  Cabbins.— Scull  mup.  1759. 
Bhawanoe  Cabbins.— Hutch  ins  map,  1764.  Bhawo- 
nese  Cabbins.— Weiser  (171*)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  II,  13. 
1862. 

Shawnee  haw.  A  North  Carolina  name 
for  the  possum  haw,  Viburnum  nudum. 

8hawnee  Prophet.    See  Tengkwatawa. 

8hawnee  salad.  The  leaves  of  Hydro- 
phyllum  macrophyllum,  which  are  eaten 
as  "greens"  in  the  W.  in  early  spring. 

Shawneetown.  A  Shawnee  village  on 
the  w.  bank  of  the  Ohio  r.,  about  the 
present  Shawneetown,  Gallatin  co.,  111. 


Putnam  (Mid.  Tenn.,  365,  1859)  says  the 
tribe  occupied  it  after  being  driven  from 
Cuinljerland  r.  by  the  Chickasaw.  It 
was  situated  within  the  limits  of  the  ter- 
ritory ceded  by  the  Piankashaw  to  the 
U.  S.  by  the  Vincennes  treaty  of  Dec.  30, 
1805,  but  was  already  abandoned  at  the 
time  of  Croghan's  visit  in  1765. 

Old  Shawnesse  Village,  ("roghan  (1765)  in 
Thwaites,  Early  West.  Trav..  I.  136,  1904.  Bhawa- 
nee  town.— Cuming,  Tour,  241, 1810. 

Shawneetown.  A  small  settlement  be- 
tween Say  re,  Pa.,  and  Waverly,  N.  Y., 
occupied  a  short  time  by  a  few"Shawnee 
families. 

Town  of  Bhawnee  —  Proc  Wyo.  Hist,  and  Oeol. 
Soc.,  IX,  203,  1905. 

Shawnee  wood.  A  western  name  for 
Catalpa  apeciasa. 

8hawomet  ('neck  of  land').  A  former 
village  of  the  Wampanoag  near  the  pres- 
ent Somerset,  Bristol  co.,  Mass. 

Kishawomet.  —  Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  157,  1836. 
Mshawomet.— Holden  (1643)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  3d  s.,  I.  6,  1826.  Shawamet— Barber,  Hist. 
Coll.,  189, 1839.  Shewamett.—  Cole  (1670)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  SOC.  Coll..  1st  B. ,  VI.  211.  1800.  Bhowamet.  - 
Hazard,  ibid.,  2d  s..  vi.  607,  1815. 

Shawomet.  A  former  village  of  the  Nar- 
raganset  near  the  present  Warwick,  Kent 
co..  R.  I. 

Miahowomett. — Williams  (1668)  in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec,  I, 
391. 1866.  Bhaomet.— Hubbard  (1680>in  Mass.  Hist, 
Soc.  Coll.,  2d  a.,  VI,  607,  1816.  8hawomet. — Warner 
(1644)  in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec.,  1. 140. 1866.  Bhawomut.— 
Jones,  Ind.  Bui.,  16.  1867.  Showomut.— Arnold 
(1661)  in  R.  1.  Coll.  Rec.  I.  23J,  1866. 

8haya.   The  Squirrel  clan  of  the  Yuchi, 

Saya.— Speck.  Yuchi  Inds.,  70,  1909  (c-*A). 

Bhaytee'e  Village  (ShS-le,  'pelican'.— 
Gerard).  A  former  village,  probably  Pota- 
watomi,  named  from  a  chief,  on  Fox  r., 
111.,  on  a  tract  of  land  sold  in  1833 

She.  A  prehistoric  ruined  pueblo  of 
the  compact,  communal  type,  situated 
about  5  m.  s.  of  Galisteo,  inSanta  Fe  co., 
N.  Mex.  The  Tano  claim  that  it  was  a 
village  of  their  tribe. 

Pueblo  de  She  —  IVandelier  in  Ritch,  N.  Mex..  201. 
1885.  8he.— Handelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
108,  1892. 

Sheakah  ( 'new  water') .  A  Niska village 
site  on  the  s.  bank  of  Nass  r.,  Brit  Col., 
5  m.  above  the  canyon,  at  the  mouth  of 
a  stream  that  came  into  existence  after 
the  eruption  that  is  visible  at  this  point. 
Several  modern  fishing  houses  mark  the 
site.  (o.  t.  e.) 

Shecalamy.    See  Shikellamy. 

Shecarachweachgne.  See  Scquidongqutt. 

Bheoomeco  ('great  village,' from  kitchi 
'great,'  'superior,'  comoco  'land'  with 
definite  Ixmndaries,  hence  'settlement,' 
'house,'  etc. — Gerard).  A  village  be- 
longing to  the  Wawyachtonoc  division 
of  the  Mahican,  situated  about  2  m.  s.  of 
the  present  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  co., 
N.  Y.  The  Moravians  established  a  mis- 
sion there  in  1740,  but  in  1746  the  Indiana 
removed  to  Friedenshuetten,  and  after- 
ward to  Gnadenhuetten. 
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Chic'omi'co.— Trumbull,  Ind.  Karnes  Conn..  66, 
1881.  ChJ'-co-mi'-co.— <  onuolioy  in  Heckewelder. 
Nurr  ,  117,  1907  (Indian  pronunciation).  Shaco 
mice— Ruttenber.  Tribe*  Hudson  H  86.  1872 
Shtcomeoo.— Inscription  (1746)  quoted  by  Rupp, 
Northampton  Co.,  82.  1846.  8heoomeka.— Hecke- 
welder 11.40-1808),  Narr..  117, 1907.  Bhekomeko  — 
Loxkiel,  Hist.  Miss.  Unit.  Breth..  pt.  2,  9,  1794. 
Shicomiko. — Trumbull,  op.  cit..  67. 

Shediac  A  Micmac  village  or  band  in 
1670  at  the  present  Shediac,  on  the  k. 

coast  of  New  Brunswick. 
Chedaik.— Vatidreuil  (1756)  in  N.  Y.  Poc.  Col. 
Hist.,  X.  369,  1868.    Oediak  -  Krvr  (1760)  in  Mat*. 
Hint.  8oc.  Coll..  l*t  a,  X,  116,  1809.  Jediuk.— 
Stiles  (1761),  Ibid.,  116. 

8h«ethltnnne  ( Ce-irl-junnf).  A  band  or 
village  of  the  Chastacosta  on  the  x.  bank 
of  Rx>gue  r.,  Oreg.;  or  perhaps  the  Tak- 
elma  village  on  the  opposite  bank. — Dor- 
Bey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ill,  234, 1890. 

8hegoashkwu.  The  Yurok  name  of  a 
Karok  village  below  Orleans  Bar,  Kla- 
math r.,  x.  w.  Cal. 

Shehees.  A  band,  probably  of  the  Cala- 
pooya,  mentioned  bv  Ross  ( Advent. ,  236, 
1849). 

8heheke,  Bbekeke.    See  Shahaka. 
Shekallamy,   8hekellamy.     See  Shikd- 
lamy. 

Shell.  Shell  work  Shell  was  a  favorite 
material  with  the  aborigines  all  over 
America  for  the  manufacture  of  imple- 
ments, utensils,  and  ornaments;  and 
shells  in  their  natural  state  or  merely 
notched  or  perforated  for  attachment 
were,  on  account  of  their  beauty  of  form 
and  color  (Marginella,  Olivella,  Natica, 
etc.),  extensively  used  for  personal  em- 
bellishment.   Among  the  tribes  x.  of 


MOO*   0»    U«'0  JxlLL. 

OnM 


Cur    MAM     Of     COMCM  lulu; 
IlllKOK 


Mexico  clam  and  mussel  shells  (Venus, 
Mya,  Anodon,  Unio,  etc.)  served  for  cups 
and  spoons,  were  hafted  for  scraping 
and  digging,  and  worked  up  into  fish- 
hooks, Icnives,  and  other  minor  imple- 
ments. The  large  concha  (Strombus, 
Cassis,  Fulgur,  etc. )  were  used  as  drink- 
ing vessels  after  the  interior  portions  had 
been  removed,  ami  in  Florida  they  were 
hafted  as  clubs  and  picks.  In  many  sec- 
tions the  thick  walls  were  cut  up  to  be 
shaped  by  tedious  processes  of  scraping, 
grinding,  and  drilling  with  stone  tools 
into  celts,  adzes,  gouges,  scrapers,  and 
plummets.  Ornaments  of  shell  were  ex- 
ceedingly varied  in  form,  and  the  clam, 
unio,  conch,  and  many  of  the  larger 
shells  in  the  E.,  and  like  forms,  and  more 
especially  the  beautiful  abalone  (Hali- 
otis)  of  the  Pacific  coast,  were  cut  up, 


trimmed,  ground,  and  polished  and  per- 
forated for  beads,  pins,  pendants,  and 
breastplates  or  gorgets.  The  column  of 
the  conch  was  cut  up  into  sections  and 
ground  down  into  rude  beads.  Much  skill 
wasshown  in  boring  these,  and  cylinders 
3  in.  or  more  in  length  were  perforated 
longitudinally  by  means  of  drills  of  un- 
known make.    Along  the  Atlantic  coast 


A  ^m.  lift 


6rm  CiOM    Of comatio  mitm   OCIigm*  WohkCO  Out   in  Shall 
Skills,  Vihoimia  lmi«u 

clamshells  (  Venus  inrrcmaria)  were  made 
into  small  cylindrical  l>cads,  which  were 
strung  as  necklaces  and  woven  into  belts, 
and  in  colonial  times  served  as  a  medium 
of  exchange  (see  Wamjmm) .  A  most  in- 
teresting exam  pie  of  the  useof  small  shells 
for  ornament  is  given  by  Tylor  ( Internat. 
Archiv  f.  Ethnog.,  i,  215, 1888)  and  Bush- 
nell  (Am.  Anthr., 
ix,  38-39,  1907). 
It  is  a  deerskin 
mantle,  on  which 
figures  of  a  man 
and  two  quadru- 
peds, accom  pa  n  i  ed 
by  a  number  of 
round  figures,  are 
worked  in  margi- 
nella shells.  The 
specimen  has  been 
in  English  hands 


Skill  CUT;  Fiohioa  (1-4) 


for  upward  of  250  years,  and  was  ob- 
tained by  early  colonists  from  the  Pow- 
hatan Indians.  Bivalve  shells  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  also  |K)8sibly  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  were  much  used 
by  the  tribes  of  the  Pueblo  region  for 
various  ornaments,  and  especially  for 
beads,  which  were  very  highly  prized. 
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Some  of  the  objects  were  neatly  carved, 
the  frog  tieing  frequently  imitated  in  pen- 
dant ornament*.  Dentalium  shells  were 
strung  as  beads  by  the  coast  tribes,  and 


Portion*  o'  s»(ui  Usto  row  ornament*  ano 

IMPLEMENT* 

formed  an  important  article  of  trade  w  ith 
thoso  of  the  interior.  On  the  Pacific  coast 
the  larger  varieties  of  clam  shell  (Tivela, 
Saxidomus)  were  employed  in  the  manu- 


USE  OF  THE  COLUMN  Of  THE  CONCH  SHELL. 

facture  of  beads  and  other  objects,  and 
the  abalone  was  in  universal  demand  for 
personal  ornaments;  and  baskets  and 
other  objects  of  use  and  ornament  wen* 

decked  with 


A 


pendants 
made  of  it. 
This  shell 
was  in  very 
general  use 
for  settings 
and  inlay- 
ing, and  w  as 
and  is  em- 
ployed for 
these  pur- 
poses with 
excellent  ef- 
fect by  the 
tribes  "of  the 
N.  \V.  coast. 
The  oper- 
cule  of  a  spe- 
cies of  Turbinidfe  (Parhypoinn  intf/uaU) 
was  also  used  in  like  manner  by  the  tribes 
of  the  X.  W.  coast. 

Probably  the  most  effective  and  im- 
portant ornaments  of  shell  employed  by 


Smcli  Pin*,  tcnnemie  Mound*  (a,  1-?. 
b,  2  *) 


MANNER  OF  BORINO  SHELL  BEADS 

the  mound-building  tribes  were  disks, 
highly  polished,  carved,  or  engraved  with 
designs,  and  suspended  on  the  chest  or 
from  the  ears.    The  designs  on  these  are 


especially  noteworthy,  many  being  evi- 
dently symbolic  and  depicting  serpents, 
birds,  spiders,  dancing  figures  in  elabo- 
rate costume,  etc.  Some  of  these,  found 
in  mounds  in  the  middle  Mississippi  val- 
ley region,  have  designs  closely  resem- 


MAKINw  SHELL  BEADS,  CALIFORNIA  INDIANS 

bling  Mexican  work,  although  undoubt- 
edly of  local  manufacture. 

Shells  and  objects  made  of  shell  served 
as  au  important  feature  of  trade  lietween 
the  coast  and  inland  tri)>es,  and  in  many 
localities  were  used  as  money.  The  conch 


SHELL  DEADS  FROM  OEORQIA  MOUNDS  0-2  > 

shells  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  are  found  in  mounds  in  the 
upper  Mississippi  vallev,  and  even  in 
Manitoba,  and  shells  from  the  Pacific 
were  in  common  use  as  far  inland  as  the 
Rocky  nits.    We  learn  from  historical 


WAMPUM  BELT;  ONONDAGA 


sources  that  some  varieties  of  shell,  in- 
cluding the  conch,  were  employed  by  the 
natives  of  the  K.,  S.,  and  S.  W.  for  tram- 
pets,  and  also  on  occasion  in  ceremony 
and  as  votive  offerings.    Fossil  shells, 
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many  of  which  are  (mite  equal  in  beauty 
of  form  and  color  to  the  living  species, 
were  much  prized  by  the  Indians;  they 
served  as  fetishes  and  charms,  and  are 


SHELL  Pf.DASTS     O,  NEW  VOftK;  6,  ARIZONA  (l-l) 


found  on  altar*  or  shrines  ami  in  the  kits 
of  medicine-men.  Some  varieties  of  shell, 
especially  those  derived  from  the  sea,  ap- 
pear to  have  had  special  significance  with 


»«ti.L  PtnOAMTi  with  Enonovie  Dtti&nt  (a.  Diam.  •  M  H-i 
b,  T..UUU,  1-0 ) 

the  tribes  of  the  far  interior.  They  were 
buried  with  the  dead,  or  were  sacrificed 
on  altars  and  before  shrines.  Heads  and 
other  ornaments  of  shell,  and  like  forms 

made  in  imita- 


tion of  shell, 
were  manufac- 
tured for  trade 
by  the  whites, 
and  are  still  in 
common  use 
by  the  tril>es  of 
tbe  farthest 


Pwmmi  om.i«mu       inland.  (See 
B?<id*,  Peag, 
Roanoke,  Runtee,  Setran,  Wampum.) 

Consult  Ann.  Arcfueol.  Reps.  Ontario, 
18HS-1907;  Beauchamn  in  Hull.  N.  Y. 
State  Mus.,  S,  no.  41;  IJeverley,  Virginia, 
1705;  Dixon  in  Hull.  Am.  Mus!  Nat.  Flist., 
xvn,  pt  3,  1905;  Dunning  quoted  by  Put- 
nam in  5th  Keii.  Pealxulv  Mus.,  1872; 
Fewkes(l)  in22d  Ren.  B.  A.  R,  1903,  (2) 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  Nov.  1896;  Fowke, 
ArehooL  Hist.  Ohio,  1902:  Goddard  in 
Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Archieol.  and 
Fthnol.,  i,  no.  1,  1903;  Holmes  in  2d 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1883;  C.  C.  Jones,  Antiq. 
So.  Inds.,  1873;  J.  Jon*-*  in  Smitbson. 
Cont.  Knowl.,  xxn,  1876;  Law  son, 
Hist.  Carolina,  1714 ;  Moore,  various 
memoirs  in  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila. ; 
Moorehead,  Prehist.  Impls.,  1900;  Pow- 
ers in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  in,  1877;  Put- 
nam in  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  I XIV, 
1890;  Rau  (1)  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1874, 
1875,  (2)  Archieol.  Coll.  Nat  Mus.,  1S7H; 


Sapir  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  no.  2,  1907; 
Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes,  1851-54;  Schu- 
macher in  Peabody  Mus.  Reps.;  Stearns 
in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep.  1887,  1889;  Thomas  in 
12th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1894;  Thruston,  Antiq. 
of  Tenn.,  1897;  Tooker,  Algonq.  Ser.,  iv, 
16,  17,  25,  1901;  Roger  Williams  in  R.  I. 
Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  tlS,  1827;  Woodward, 
Wampum,  1878;  Wyman(l  )in  Am.  Nat, 
n,  nos.  8,  9,  1868,  (2)  in  Mem.  Peabody 
Acad.  Sci.,  i,  no.  4,  1875;  Yarrow  in  G. 
and  G.  Sun*.  West  of  100th  Merid.,  vn, 
1879.  (w.n.  h.) 

Shell-heaps.  A  term  applied  to  de- 
posits of  refuse  resulting  from  the  con- 
sumption of  shellfish  as  food.  Kindred 
deposits,  known  ordinarily  as  "kitchen 
middens,"  accumulate  on  "all  inhabited 
sites,  ami  are  among  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed ami  permanent  remains  left  by 
primitive  peoples.  For  these  reasons,  and 
because  they  necessarily  contain  examples 
of  almost  everv  varietv  of  the  durable 
handiwork  of  the  peoples  concerned  in 
theiraccumulation,they  are  of  the  highest 
value  to  the  student  of  prehistoric  times. 
The  percentage  of  waste  resulting  from 
the  consumption  of  shellfish,  such  as  oys- 
ters, clams,  mussels,  and  conchs,  is  very 
great,  and  the  accumulations  on  many 
sites  are  so  extensive  as  to  excite  the 
wonder  of  those  who  encounter  them  for 
the  first  time.  The  deposits,  however, 
are  not  always  mere  random  accumula- 
tions, for  during  the  period  of  deposition, 
and  sul»sequently,  t  he  materials  have  been 
utilized  in  the  ereetion  of  mounds  for  resi- 
dence and  defense  and  as  dejuvsitories  for 
the  dead  (see  Afoinidx).  Many  of  the  most 
notable  shell-mounds  aretheresultof  long 
periodsof  gradual  deposition  and  building, 
during  which  they  served  alternately  for 
residence  and  burial,  ami,  in  the  S.,  per- 
haps also  as  sites  for  temples  and  fortifica- 
tions. Since  theoeeupaiiey  of  thecountry 
by  the  whites,  the  destruct  ion  of  these  de- 
posits of  shell  has  none  forward  with  great 
rapidity.  Thev  have  been  burned  for 
lime  and  for  fertilizer;  have  been  used 
in  vast  quantities  for  the  building  of 
roads,  as  at  St  Augustine,  Mobile,  and 
New  Orleans,  and  have  been  leveled  by 
the  plow  on  innumerable  sites.  The 
most  extensive  deposits  of  shell  refuse 
are  found  along  the  salt-water  shores, 
and  es|>ecially  within  tidewater  bays, 
rivers,  and  inlets  where  the  clam,  and 
especiallv  the  oyster,  al>ound,  and  in  in- 
land valleys  where  the  fresh- water  mol- 
lusks,  the  mussel,  vivipara,  etc.,  thrive. 
Along  some  of  the  shores  they  are  almost 
continuous  formany  miles,  but,  as  a  rule, 
they  do  not  extend  very  far  back  from 
the  landing  places.  Deposits  covering 
10  or  even  20  acres  are  not  uncom- 
mon, but  the  depth  is  usually  not  great 
save  over  limited  areas,  where  they  rise 
frequently  to  20  feet,  and  in  cases  to  30 
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feet  or  more.  Though  sometimes  ap- 
proximately homogeneous  throughout, 
there  are  generally  evidences  of  stratifi- 
cation in  the  greater  deposits,  and  layers 
of  earth  and  other  refuse  are  intercalated 
with  the  shells.  In  some  cases  the  lower 
strata  are  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decay, 
indicating  the  lapse  of  a  long  period  of 
time  since  their  deposition. 

The  cultural  contents  of  the  normal 
middens  furnish  a  very  striking  record  of 
the  arts  and  industries,  habits,  and  cus- 
toms of  the  tribes  concerned  in  their  accu- 
m  u  lation.  Ord  inary  implements  of  stone, 
bone,  shell,  wood,  and  metal  are  embed- 
ded with  the  shells,  and  it  is  not  unu- 
sual to  encounter  at  various  levels  traces 
of  ancient  lodge  sites,  each  marked  by  a 
central  ti replace  encircled  by  accumula- 
tions of  dark  earth  and  ridges  of  shell 
refuse.  Lodge-site  depressions  are  also 
traceable  on  the  surface  of  the  heaps 
where  the  plow  has  not  effaced  them.  It 
is  observed  that  in  some  of  the  deposits  re- 
mains of  art  are  rare  or  apparently  absent, 
while  in  others  of  equal  size  and  possibly 
greater  antiquity  artifacts  are  plentiful. 
Fragmentary  earthenware  is  abundant  in 
many  of  the  heaps  of  eastern  United  States 
and  usually  corresponds  somewhat  closely 
with  that  of  the  village  sites  of  the  general 
region;  but  in  the  salt-water  accumula- 
tions the  pottery  is  often  exceptionally 
rude  in  make.  This  may  be  measurably 
amounted  for  on  the  theory  that  the 
shell-heap  sites  were  in  many  eases  not 
permanent  abodes  and  that  inferior  ves- 
sels were  constructed  for  local  and  tem- 
porary use. 

The  shell-heaps  of  New  England,  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince 
Edward  id.  are  numerous  and  cover  con- 
siderable areas,  but  usually  have  no  great 
depth.  (See  Penimulnr  Sfiellmoumf, 
'Whaleback  SheUmound.)  They  contain 
shells  of  several  varieties,  including  the 
ovster  to  a  limited  extent,  the  common 
clam  (Mya  arenaria),  the  quahog  (  Venus 
merwnaria),  the  scallop,  the  mussel,  the 
cockle,  the  whelk,  and  other  varieties 
(Chase,  Mercer,  Morse,  Rau,  Wyman). 
The  deposits  include  vast  numbers  of  the 
simple  implements,  utensils  (including 
some  pottery),  and  ornaments  of  the 
tribes,  and  these  are  well  represented  in 
the  collections  of  the  Peabody  Museum, 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, and  the  National  Museum.  The 
theory  that  the  Eskimo  formerly  occupied 
the  coast  as  far  s.  as  Maine  has  led  to 
the  search  for  definite  traces  of  this  people 
in  the  shell -heaps,  but  so  far  no  decisive 
evidence  has  been  obtained.  The  shell- 
heaps  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
closely  resemble  those  of  New  England, 
and  have  been  described  bv  Abbott, 
I^eidy,  Rau,  and  Tooker.  Those  6f  Mary- 


land, Virginia,  and  the  Carol inas  are  nu- 
merous and  extensive.  The  oyster-shell 
deposits  at  Popes  cr.  on  the  Potomac,  for 
example,  cover  30  acres  or  more,  and  were 
15  ft  in  depth  over  a  considerable  area 
before  the  removal  of  shells  for  fertilizing 
purtwees  began  (Holmes,  Reynolds). 
Equally  important  deposits  occur  along 
the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  as  at  Still 
pond,  on  the  eastern  shore  (Jordan ).  A 
mound  situated  on  Stallings  id.  in  the 
Savannah  r.,  below  Augusta,  Ga.,  affords 
an  excellent  illustration  ot  the  use  of 
midden  deposits  in  the  construction  of 
burial  mounds.  It  is  described  as  15  ft 
in  height  and  120  by  300  ft  in  horizontal 
extent;  as  consisting  of  mussel,  clam,  and 
snail  (Paludina)  shells,  and  as  containing 
hundreds  of  skeletons  deposited  in  suc- 
cessive layers  (C.  C.  Jones).  The  shell- 
heaps  of  the  Georgia  coast  are  not  par- 
ticularly noteworthy,  but  the  coast  of 
Florida  abounds  in  these  deposits,  those 
at  Turtle  mound,  Charlotte  Harbor,  and 
Cedar  Keys  being  of  gigantic  proportions. 
Those  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
peninsula  are  composed  chiefly  of  oyster 
shells;  buton  the w.  coast,  besides theoys- 
ter  there  are  several  genera  of  the  concha, 
including  Busy  con, 8trombus,  Fulgur,  Fas- 
ciolaria,  and  other  shells  ( Brinton,  Gush- 
ing, Moore,  Wyman).  One  mound  on 
Tampa  bay  is  upward  of  30  ft  in  height 
and  covers  an  island  of  8  acres  in  extent. 
The  deposits  of  the  northern  margin  of 
the  gulf,  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi, 
described  by  Foster,  Lyell,  Moore,  Van- 
uxem,  and  others,  include,  besides  the 
oyster,  particularly  the  clam  (Gnathodom 
ctowotwt ) . 

The  inland  fresh-water  shell-heaps  of 
Florida  are  composed  of  distinct  genera 
of  shells— Amimllaria,  Paludina,  Unio, 
etc.  On  St  Johns  r.  a  fresh- water  snail 
(  Virijxira  georgriana)  is  everywhere  the 
principal,  and  in  manv  cases  the  almost 
exclusive,  species.  Many  of  the  depos- 
its are  of  great  size,  although  they  are 
accumulations  of  kitchen  refuse  pure 
and  simple.  The  mound  at  Bluffton 
has  30  acres  of  shells  and  reaches  a 
height  of  25  ft  above  the  river  level 
(Moore).  Mount  Taylor  and  others  are 
of  nearly  equal  importance.  All  contain 
examples  of  such  artifacts  of  stone,  shell, 
bone,  and  metal  as  were  used  by  the  shell- 
heap  people.  Stone  implements  are  rather 
rare,  and  pottery  occurs  in  considerable 
quantities  in  most  of  the  deposits,  espe- 
cially on  and  near  the  surface.  Many  of 
the  shell-heaps,  especially  of  Florida,  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  great  age,  and  the 
growth  on  them  of  live  oaks  of  the  largest 
sizeindicate8thatthedepositshad  reached 
their  present  dimensions  before,  perhaps 
long  before,  the  discovery  of  America.  1 1 
is  also  noted  that  the  shells  at  the  lower 
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levels  have  become  consolidated,  and  that 
bones  embedded  with  them  have  loettheir 
organic  matter  (Wyman),  conditions  in- 
dicative of  very  considerable  age.  Great 
age  is  also  suggested  by  changes  in  the 
river  courses,  the  erosion  of  bluffs,  and 
the  formation  of  swamps  since  the  period 
of  the  midden  accumulation,  as  well  as  by 
change's  in  the  character  of  the  shells 
themselves.  Dr  Pilabry,  discussing  the 
bearing  of  the  observed  fauna  I  changes  on 
the  question  of  antiquity,  states  that  there 
was  a  marked  change  in  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  shells  during  the  period  of  for- 
mation of  certain  of  the  shell-fields.  At 
the  lower  levels  in  the  J  uniper  cr.  mounds, 


Mr  Moore  states  that  in  the  shell- 
mounds  he  has  observed  no  evidence  of  a 
succession  of  distinct  peoples  or  widely 
variant  cultures;  that  certain  of  the  great 
mounds  contain  no  pottery  whatever; 
that  in  others  pottery-making  came  in 
during  the  period  of  their  accumulation, 
while  in  still  others  earthenware  is  dis- 
tributed in  somewhat  varying  forms  with 
the  different  layers  from  base  to  summit 
There  is,  he  believes,  satisfactory  evidence 
of  progress  in  culture,  and,  withal,  evi- 
dence of  great  age,  not,  however,  of  a 
nature  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the 
occupancy  of  Florida  extended  to  a  pre- 
vious geological  period.   Ab  a  result  of 
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for  example,  a  dominant  species  of  the 
shells  used  is  the  normal  Virijxira  qror- 
fpnna.  Near  the  surface  a  divergent  form 
(altior)  appears  and  prevails.  At  another 
point  a  variety  known  as  limnothauma 
appears,  the  most  strongly  characterized 
individuals  heine  at  or  near  the  Burface. 
"  We  have  no  definite  standards  whereby 
to  measure  the  time  required  for  the  evo- 
lution of  new  species  or  varieties  and  their 
establishment  as  dominant  local  forms; 
but  judging  bv  the  amount  of  change  in 
the  mollusi-a  since  the  deposition  of  sucli 
post-Glacial  deposits  as  the  Loess,  we  can 
not  escape  the  conclusion  that  a  long  pe- 
riod is  indicated."— H.  A.  Pilsbry,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Clarence  B.  Moore,  in 
response  to  inquiries. 


the  investigations  of  Wyman  and  Moore 
an  estimate  of  a  thousand  years  may 
safely  be  given  as  a  minimum  for  the 
occupancy  of  Florida  by  the  aborigines. 

The  shell-heaps  of  the  rivers  flowing 
into  the  Gulf  on  the  N.,  and  those  of  the 
eastern  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  are 
numerous  and  extensive.  They  are  com- 
posed of  the  local  fresh-water  shells, 
especially  the  mussels  (Unio)  and  snails 
( Paludina),  and  contain  characteristic  art 
remains  of  the  region,  and  in  very  many 
cases  the  osseous  remains  of  the  vertebrate 
animals  utilized  for  food.  On  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Cumberland  rs.,  especially 
in  their  middle  courses,  are  extensive 
deposits  that  reach  a  depth  of  10  ft  or 
more.    They  have  not  been  adequately 
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studied  and  described,  but  have  received 
casual  attention  by  a  number  of  authors 
(Foster,  Maximilian,  Stelle,  Lyell,  Mac- 
Lean,  Thruston,  Jos.  Jones,  Thomas,  Mc- 
Whorter ).  Midden  deposits  do  not  occur 
to  any  great  extent  about  the  shores  of 
the  Great  Lakes  or  along  the  rivers  of  the 
middle  west  and  the  Rocky  mtn.  region, 
but  are  numerous  and  important  on  the 
Pacific  coast.    Between  s.  California  and 
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Alaska  the  shells  are  the  mussel,  oyster, 
clam,  haliotis,  nautilus,  and  other  less  con- 
spicuous varieties  (Bancroft,  Dall,  Eells, 
Schumacher,  Yarrow,  Yates,  and  authors 
in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.  in  Am.  Archteol.  and 
Ethnol.). 

The  shell-heaps  of  Alaska  have  been 
described  by  Dall  and  are  remarkable  as 
representing  3  successive  periods  of  occu- 
pancy: the  first,  designated  the  littoral 
period,  is  characterized  by  the  almost  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  Echinus  drobachiensis 


and  the  absence  of  human  handiwork; 
the  second  is  called  the  fishing  period, 
the  deposits  being  composed  largely  of 
fish  bone  and  containing  traces  of  very 
primitive  forms  of  stone  implements;  and 
the  third  is  called  the  hunting  period,  in 
which  the  food  supply  was  much  varied, 
including  prominently  the  game  animals 
of  the  region,  the  culture  having  ap- 

Eroached  that  of  the  Alaskan  tribes  of  the 
istoric  period.  The  deposits  are  numer- 
ous, but  do  not  compare  in  extent  with 
those  of  the  more  southerly  shores.  Dr 
Dall.  weighing  the  evidence  carefully, 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  a  period  ap- 
proximating 3,000  years  is  represented. 

Consult  Abbott,  Prim.  Induet.,  1881; 
Bancroft,  Native  Races,  v,  1882;  Brinton, 
Floridian  Peninsula.  1859;  A.  W.  Chase, 
Oregon  Shell  Mounds  (MS.  in  B.  A.  E.); 
H.  E.  Cha«e  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1882, 
1884;  Cushing  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc., 
xxv,  1896;  Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i, 
1877;  Fewkesin  Am.  Antiq.,  xvm,  1896; 
Foster,  Prehist  Races,  1878;  Holmes  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  IX,  no.  1, 1907;  C.  C.  Jones, 
Antiq.  So.  Inds.,  1873;  J.  M.  Jones  in 
Foster's  Prehist.  Races,  1878;  Jordan  in 
The  Archeologist,  ill,  1895;  Le  Baron  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1882, 1884;  Lyell,  Second 
Visit  to  the  U.  S.,  1849;  Matthew  in  Bull. 
Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  New  Brunswick,  no.  in, 
1884;  McGuire  in  Trans.  Anthr.  Soc 
Wash.,  1880;  McLean  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1882, 1884;  McVVhorter  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1874,  1875;  Mercer  in  Pub.  Univ.  Pa.,  vi, 
1897;  Moore,  (1)  various  memoirs  in  Proc. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1894-1910,  (2)  in 
Am.  Nat,  XXVI,  no.  311,  1892;  Nelson 
in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch,  and 
Eth.,  vn,  noB.  4-5,  1909-1910;  Peale  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1872, 1873;  Rau  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1864,  1865,  and  in  Smithson. 
Cont.,  xxv,  1884;  Reynolds  in  Trans. 
Anthr.  Soc.  Wash.,  1880,  and  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  IT,  no.  3,  1889;  Schumacher  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1874,  1875;  Smith  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  iv,  Anthr.  eer.  in, 
1903;  Stelle  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1870,  1871; 
Thomas  in  12th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1894; 
Thruston,  Antiq.  Tenn.,  1897;  Vanuxem 
in  Proc.  Am.  Asso.  Geol.,  2d  sees.  1841, 
1843;  Wyman  (1 )  in  Am.  Nat,  n,  nos.  8 
and  9,  1868,  (2)  in  Mem.  Peabody  Acad. 
Sci.,  i,  no.  4,  1875;  Yarrow  in  Surv.  W. 
100th  Merid.,  vn,  1879.       (w.  h.  h.) 

Shemaukan  (Shimdgan,  'lance,' 
'sword.'— Gerard).  The  largest  of  the 
Cree  bands  in  1856,  at  which  period  they 
occupied  350  tipis.  They  roamed  and 
hunted  in  the  Cypress  and  Prickly-pear 
mts..  s.  w.  Assimboia,  Canada,  but  occa- 
sionally visited  Missouri  r.  for  trade. 
Thev  took  their  name  from  a  chief,  oth- 
erwise known  as  The  Lance. 
8he-mau-k»u.— Havden.  Ethnog.  and  Phllol.  Mo. 
Val.,  237.  1862  (misprint). 
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A  Squawmish  village  com- 
munity on  the  left  bank  of  Squawmish  t  r.f 
Brit.  Col. 

C«mp..-Hlll-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  8..  474, 1900 

(em.th). 

Shenango.  The  name  of  several  Indian 
settlements,  widely  separated  in  situation. 
One  was  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Ohio  r., 
a  short  distance  below  the  site  of  the 
present  Economy,  Beaver  co.,  Pa.,  and  at 
one  time  was  an  important  trading-post, 
but  after  the  capture  of  Ft  Duquesne  and 
the  erection  of  Ft  Pitt  by  the  English  in 
1758,  it  gradually  lost  its  importance,  and 
early  in  the  Revolutionary  war  it  was 
wholly  abandoned.  It  was  at  this  place, 
called  by  them  Logs  Town,  that  Weiser 
and  Croghan  held  in  1748  the  first  treaty 
with  the  western  Indians,  which  appar- 
ently led  to  GHoron's  expedition  to  the 
Ohio  in  the  following  year.  This  French 
expedition  awakened  Virginia  to  the 
great  importance  of  retaining  possession 
of  the  Ohio  country;  her  activity  in  this 
direction  in  turn  resulted  in  the  French 
and  Indian  war  six  years  later.  In  1749 
Celoron,  with  his  expedition  to  the  Ohio, 
found  about  50  lodges  there,  while  Bonne- 

E.  estimated  80,  occupied  by  "Iro- 
Shawnee,  and  Loups;  also  Iroquois 
the  Sault  St  Louis  and  Lake  of  the 
Two  Mountains,  with  some  Nippissin- 
gues,  Abenakis,  and  Ottawas."  Bonne- 
camps  says  that  "  we  called  itChiningu6, 
from  its  vicinitv  to  a  river  of  that  name." 
At  the  time  of  this  expedition  it  had  been 
established  for  only  5  or  6  years,  and  was 
occupied  almost  wholly  by  Iroquois. 
General  Wayne  with  his  "Legion  of  the 
United  States  "  encamped  on  its  site  from 
Nov.  1792  to  Apr.  20,  1793,  from  which 
fart  it  became  known  as  I^egionville. 

Probably  following  the  Nuremberg 
map  of  1756,  Mitchell's  map  of  1755,  and 
D'Anville's  map  of  about  1775,  the  name 
was  applied  to  the  site  of  Warren,  Pa., 
a  place  on  which  Celoron  found  a  village 
called  Kananouangon  (Conewango)  with 
12  or  13  cabins  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x, 
249,  1858).  Park  man  makes  the  state- 
ment that  at  different  times  in  the  Ohio 
valley  there  have  been  3  distinct  villages 
called  Shenango:  one  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Conewango  and  the  Allegheny, 
then  the  first  one  described  above,  and 
the  third,  some  distance  up  t  he  Big  Beaver, 
near  the  Kuskuski  of  Hute.hins'  map  of 
1764,  on  which  it  is  written  Shaningo, 
being  about  60  m.  from  Ft  Pitt  (Jes. 
Rel.,  Thwaites  ed.,  lxix,  note  40,  1900). 
Shenango  is  alfo  a  form  of  Chenango 
(q.  v.),  the  name  of  a  former  Iroquois 
town  in  Broome  co.,  N.  Y.,  situated  on 
Chenango  r.,  4  m.  above  its  junction  with 
the  Susquehanna,  and  which  was  evacu- 
ated and  partly  burned  by  the  Indians  in 
the  winter  of  1778-79.  It  contained  about 
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20  cabins.  Halsey  (Old  N.  Y.  Frontier, 
276,  map,  1901 )  locates  two  villages  where 
only  one  has  hitherto  been  recognized  as 
Shenango,  the  one  on  the  Chenango  r. 
about  4  m.  above,  and  the  other  just  be- 
low its  junction  with  the  Susquehanna. 
The  one  he  writesOteeningo,  and  the  other 
Ochenang  on  the  map  and  Chenang  in 
the  text.  See  Logrtoum.  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 
Ghenang.— Halsey,  Old  New  York  Frontier.  276, 
1901.  Chenango.— Jes.  Rel..  Thwaites  ed.,  index, 
item  Logstown,  1900.  Cheningo. — McKendry  in 
Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  Maj.  Gen. Sullivan  (1779).  202, 
1887  (Chenango,  N.  Y.,  site).  Oheningue Mitch- 
ell, map  (1755),  cited  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  C<»1.  Hist., 
X,  249.  1858  ( Warren  site).  Ghinango.— Beatty  in 
Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  Maj.  Oen.  Bnlllvan  (1779),  24, 
1887  (Chenango,  N.  Y.,  site).  Chingua,— -Jes.  Rel., 
Thwaites  ed.,  index,  item  Logstown,  1900. 
Kananouangon.—  Bonnecamps  (1749)  In  Jes.  Rel., 
ibid.,  lxix,  165, 1900  (Conewango=-Warren  site). 
Legionville. — Ibid..  Index,  item  Logstown.  Oche- 
nang.— Halsey,  Old  New  York  Frontier,  map. 
1901.  Shaningo.— Bouquet,  Exped.  (1764^,  149, 
and  map,  1868  (Beaver  cr.  site).  Shenango. — Jes. 
Rel.,  Thwaite*  ed.,  index,  Item  Logstown.  Ze- 
ninge.— Loskiel.  Hist.  Miss.  United  Brethren.pt. 
in,  8,  1794  (Chenengo,  N.  Y.,  site).  For  other 
synonyms,  see  Chenango  und  Ltxjtiown. 

Bhennosquankin.  One  of  the  3  bands 
of  Similkameen  Okinagan  in  British  Co- 
lumbia, numbering  in  all  179  in  1909. 

8hennoquankiB.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  II,  166.  1901. 
Shenno.kuankin.-lhid.,  419,  1898.  Shen-nos-quan- 

kia.-Ibid.,  191,  1888. 

Bheo*  An  unidentified  division  of  the 
Oglala  Sioux,  mentioned  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  (Discov.,34,  1806). 

Shequaiiiaere.   See  Saghwareem. 

She sh aiek  ( 4  white  whale  passage ' ).  A 
Kowagmiut  Eskimo  summer  village  on 
the  n.  shore  of  Kotzebue  sd.,  near  the 
mouth  of  Noatak  r.,  where  Kowagmiut, 
Selawigmiut,  Malemiut,  and  Nunatogmiut 
meet  Kaviagmiut,  Kinugumiutj  and 
other  traders  from  the  coast  and  islands 
to  exchange  furs  for  oil  and  walrus  hides, 
and  for  rifles,  cartridges,  drilling,  alcohol, 
and  tobacco  obtained  from  the  Chukchi 
of  Siberia,  who  have  traded  ivory  and 
whalebone  for  them  with  whalemen. 
Pop.  100  in  1880. 

Beiualik.— Beech ey.  Narr.,  chart,  1831.  8heshalo- 

&amute.—  Petniff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska.  4.  1H84. 
heahoallk.—  11th  Census,  Alaska,  137,  1893.  She- 
•hore-lik.—  Hooper,  Cruise  of  Corwin,  44, 1881. 

8heshebe('duck').  A  gens  of  the  Chip- 
pewa. 

Muk-ud-a-ahib.— Wnrren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  8oc. 
Coil., V, 45, 1885  (  black  duck').  Bhe-ahebe'.— Mor- 
gan. Anc.  8oc,  Irtfi,  1877.  Bheahebug.—  Tanner, 
Narr..  315.  1830.  8hiahip.— Gatschet,  Ojibwa  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

Sheshequin  ( I  A  n  ape  Sh$*h2hoan,  cognate 
with  Nipissingand  Montagnaisa/ils/iljhwm, 
Prairie  Cree  sUlkuxin,  Chippewa  jUhlg- 
tmn,  Menominee  sWkwan,  Southern  Re- 
nape  ttftiuhwkwan,  etc.,  a  gourd  rattle 
used  by  Indians  in  their  ceremonies. 
With  the  locative  suffix,  Shtohikwarilnk, 
'at  the  gourd  rattle.'  The  name  prob- 
ably had  reference  to  some  practices  of 
the  pagan  Indians  who  lived  at  the  place 
so  named.— Gerard).   A  former  Iroquois 
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to  w  n  with  a  mi  xed  population,  dominantly 
Seneca,  but  including  also  Delawares  or 
Munsee,  situated  in  1 772  about  6  m.  below 
Tioga  Point,  Bradford  co.,  Pa.  It  was 
the  home  of  the  notorious  Queen  Esther, 
the  "fiend  of  Wyoming,"  who  about  this 
time  removed  northward  6  m.,  forming  a 
new  settlement  that  later  became  known 
as  Queen  Esther's  Town,  and  which  was 
destroyed  by  Col.  Hartley  in  1778,  where- 
upon the  Queen  fled,  probably  to  Che- 
mung, Chemung  co.,  JL  Y.  Sheshequin 
was  situated  on  the  k.  side  of  Susque- 
hanna r.,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Ulster,  Bradford  co.,  Pa.,  and  was  divided 
into  two  i art s  by  Cash  cr.,  the  northern 
part  being  heathen,  the  southern  Mora- 
vian Christian  Indians;  it  was  the  former 
who  removed  6  m.  higher,  while  the  lat- 
ter went  to  Fried  ensstadt.    See  Queen 

Edhrr's  Toum.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Old  Sheshequin. — Craft  in  Proc.  and  Coll.  Wyo. 
Hixt.  and  Geol.  Soc.,  IX,  200, 1906.  Sehechschiqua 
nuk. — Brinton,  Lenape  Log.,  79,  1885.  Shesche- 
quon.— Heckewelder  in  TranB.  Am.  Philoa.  8oc., 
n.  iv,  S86,  1834.  8he»hecununk. — Craft  in  l*roc. 
and  Coll.  Wyo.  Hist,  and  Geol.  Soc.,  IX,  202-4, 
1906.  Bhethequia.— Day,  Penn.. 139, 1843.  T»chech- 
•ohequannink. — Loakiel.  Hint.  Mi-.-.  Unit.  Brelh., 
pt.  3,  77,  1794.  T«chech»chequanunf.— Roth  (1772) 
quoted  by  Brinton,  Lenape  Leg.,  79, 18R5.  T»che- 
chsequannink.— Hupp,  W.  Penn.,  app.,  ST*,  1846. 

Shetak  Captivei.  A  party  consisting  of 
two  women,  Mrs  John  Wright  and  Mrs 
William  J.  Duly,  with  two  children  each, 
two  daughters  of  Thomas  Ireland,  and 
Lillie  Everett,  captured  by  White  Lodge 
at  Lake  Shetak,  Murray  "co.,  Minn.,  on 
Aug.  20,  1862,  and  carried  away  to  the 
Mi&souri  r.,  where,  after  great  hardship, 
they  were  rescued  by  the  "Fool  Soldier 
Band,"  consisting  of  11  young  Teton 
Sioux,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Grand  r., 
in  Walworth  co.,  S.  Dak.,  Nov.  20  of  the 
same  year.  (d.  r.  ) 

Bhevenak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  left  bank  of  Kuskokwimr., 
Alaska.    Pop.  58  in  1880;  62  in  1890. 

Bhevenas*mute.—  Nel*m  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska.  1901.  Bhoven&gamute.— Petroff,  Rep. 

on  Alaska,  53,  18H4. 

Shgwaliksh  (C<fw<ilikc,  Tlakluit  name). 

A  former  village  of  either  the  Tlakluit 
or  the  Klikitat,  about  3  ra.  below  The 
Dalles  of  Columbia  r.,  Wash.     (a.  s.) 

Shiankya.    The  Mountain  Lion  clan  of 
the  former  pueblo  of  Pecos,  N.  Mex. 
Shi-an-hti.    Howt  tt  in  Am.  Anthr.,  n.  s.,  vi.  431, 
1904.    Shiank'ya+.-Hodgre,  ibid.,  IX,  361,  1896. 

Shickalamy,  8hick  Calamy,  Bhickelimy. 

See  Shikellamy. 

Shickshack.  A  Winnebago  chief,  prom- 
inent in  the  history  of  the  Sangamon 
country  in  Illinois,  whose  name  is  said  to 
signify  'rising  sun.'  lie  is  first  heard 
of  in  1819,  having  come  down  from  the 
N.  to  the  Sangamon  count  rv  to  avoid  the 
constant  hostility  between  his  people  and 
the  Chippewa;    here  he  made  many 


friends  among  the  white  settlers.  In 
1820  he  was  chief  of  a  band  of  about 
40  families  with  a  village  on  the  s.  side 
of  Sangamon  r.,  25  m.  above  its  mouth, 
and  about  12  m.  w.  of  New  Salem,  111. 
A  high,  dome-shaped  hill  near  the  Indian 
village  was  called  "Shickshack's  Knob," 
and  is  still  known  by  that  name.  In 
1827,  on  hearing  of  the  trouble  between 
tbe  Indians  and  the  whites,  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  Shick- 
shack and  his  people  departed  for  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  He  was  seen 
at  Dixon's  Ferry  in  1832,  where  he  had 
come,  he  explained,  to  meet  some  of  his 
old  friends  among  the  soldiers,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  was  among  the  friendly 
Winnebago  who  captured  Black  Hawk 
and  placed  him  in  trie  custody  of  Cnited 
States  troops.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
the  Winnebago  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States  and  removed  w.  of  the 
Mississippi,  finally  settling  in  Kansas, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  Shickshack  and 
his  immediate  followers  accompanied 
them.  In  appearance  Shickshack  was 
erect,  muscular  and  active,  of  medium 
height  and  weighty  his  expression,  harsh 
and  unpleasant,  did  not  accord  with  his 
jovial  and  sympathetic  disposition.  He 
had  two  wives,  one  a  Winnebago  and 
one  a  Kickapoo,  and  four  children.  Mrs 
Mary  Catherwood  has  made  him  a  prom- 
inent character  in  her  novel,  "Spanish 
Peggy,"  in  which  she  represents  him  as 
the  intimate  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
See  Snyder  in  Jour.  111.  State  Hist.  Soc, 
ii,  no.  3,  1909. 

Shiegho.  A  Porno  tribe  or  village  near 
Hopland,  Mendocino  co.,  Cal.;  associated 
with  the  Shokhowa. 

Beaoot.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  I,  449,  1882.  Shie- 
gho.— A.  L.  Kroeber.  infn,  1904.  Bi-a-ko  —  l*owcrs 
In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  Ill,  172,  1877. 

Shields.  The  shield  was  a  regular  part 
of  the  defensive  equipment  of  the  Indian 
warrior  of  the  open  country  of  the  plains 
and  the  arid  S.  W,,  as  well  as  farther 
s.  in  Mexico,  but  was  found  only  occa- 
sionally among  the  Eastern  tribes,  not 
being  adapted  to  use  in  a  region  of  tim- 
ber and  thick  undergrowth.  Shields  of 
bark  or  netted  willow  or  cane  are  men- 
tioned among  the  Iroquois,  the  Virginia 
tribes,  and  the  Carolina  tril>e8  as  far  back 
as  De  Soto's  expedition,  1539.  The  cui- 
rass and  other  forms  of  body  armor  took 
the  place  of  the  shield  among  the  eastern 
and  northern  tribes  generally  on  the 
Arctic  coast  and  in  the  Canadian  N.  W., 
and  along  the  Pacific  coast  southward 
into  California,  and  were  found  also 
among  the  Pueblos,  and  more  anciently 
among  the  Navaho.    ( See  A  rmor. ) 

The  shield  of  the  equestrian  warrior  of 
the  plains  was  round,  varying  from  12 
to  26  in.  in  diameter,  and  averaging  about 
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17  in.  The  ordinary  material  was  thick 
buffalo  hide,  with  one  or  two  covers  of 
soft  dressed  buffalo,  elk,  or  deer  skin, 
but  a  few  instances  are  known  of  shields 
of  netted  rods  covered  with  soft  dressed 
skin,  the  supposed  protecting  power  in 
such  cases  being  wholly  due  to  the  "medi- 
cine." The  design  upon  the  outside 
cover  was  different  from  that  upon  the 
inside  cover,  which  last  was  exposed 
only  at  the  moment  of  going  into  the 
fiffht,  by  loosening  and  throwing  back 
the  outside  cover.  The  protecting^' med- 
icine" and  the  head  and  bridle  pendant 
were  usually  kept  between  the  two  covers. 
The  shield  was  carried  upon  the  left  arm 
by  means  of  a  belt  passing  over  the 
shoulder,  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the 
free  use  of  the  left  hand  to  jjrasp  the  bow, 
or  could  be  slung  around  to  the  back  in 
a  retreat.  It  was  sufficient  to  stop  an 
arrow  or  turn  the  stroke  of  a  lance,  but  * 
afforded  but  slight  protection  against  a 
bullet.  The  Pima,  Navaho,  and  Pueblo 
shield,  intended  for  use  on  foot  rather 
than  on  horse,  was  usu- 
ally of  large  size,  cut 
from  a  single  piece  of 
thick  hide,  without 
cover,  and  was  some- 
times fitted  with  a 
wooden  hand-grasp  on 
the  inner  side.  In  an- 
cient times  Pueblo 
shields  were  made  also 
of  basketry.  The  Pima 
shield  was  frequently 
painted  with  a  design 
resembling  the  swas- 
tika cross,  a  favorite 
symbol  in  the  tribe. 
The  shields  of  the  Zufii 
Priests  of  the  Bow  seem  to  have 
intended  for  ceremonial  purposes  rather 
than  for  war. 

The  shield  of  the  Plains  warrior  con- 
stituted his  most  sacred  possession  from 
the  time  when  it  was  made  for  him,  or 
given  to  him  soon  after  his  first  encoun- 
ter with  the  enemy,  until  it  was  laid  un- 
der his  head  in  the  grave,  unless  before 
that  time  bestowed  on  some  worthy 
younger  warrior  or  left  as  a  precious  sac- 
rifice at  the  grave  of  wife  or  child.  Every 
shield  originated  from  a  dream,  in  which 
the  dreamer  was  told  by  the  spirit  how 
many  shields  he  might  make,  how  they 
must  be  painted  and  decorated,  how  the 
owner  must  paint  and  otherwise  deco- 
rate himself  and  his  ponv,  and  what 
taboos  and  other  sacred  obligations 
he  must  observe  through  life  in  order 
to  obtain  the  protection  of  the  shield 
spirit,  which  might  be  a  bird,  a  quadru- 
ped, a  l>eing  of  the  tribal  pantheon,  or 
one  of  the  personified  powers  of  nature. 
The  owner  rarely  made  his  own  shield, 


but  received  it  from  the  dreamer,  usually 
an  old  warrior  or  recognized  medicine- 
man, who  made  it  on  request  as  he  had 
been  instructed,  for  a  definite  compensa- 
tion in  horses,  blankets,  or  other  property. 
The  hide  used  for  the  purpose  was  taken 
from  the  neck  of  the  buffalo  bull,  and 
was  made  exceptionally  thick  and  tough 
by  shrinking  it,  while  wet,  over  a  fire 
built  in  a  hole  in  the  ground.  The  cutting, 
painting,  and  decorating  with  feathers 
and  other  pendants  were  all  matters  of 
much  ceremony,  in  which  the  maker  was 
assisted  by  the  candidate  and  by  other 
shield  owners,  usually  those  carrying 
shields  of  the  same  pattern.  During  the 
progress  of  the  work  the  young  man  was 
instructed  in  all  the  obligations  connected 
with  the  shield,  and  at  its  completion 
the  shield  was  formally  consecrated  in  a 
sweat-house  built  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  whole  ceremony  concluded  with  a 
feast.  The  obligations  included  certain 
taboos,  prayers,  songs,  and  war  cries,  with 
a  specific  method  of  caring  for  the  shield 
when  in  camp  and  of  uncovering  it  be- 
fore going  into  the  fight.  When  not  in 
use  it  was  hung  upon  a  tripod,  usually 
facing  the  sun,  or  tied  upon  an  upright 

pole.  (J-  M-) 

8hlfunin  ('black-eye  people,'  probably 
referring  to  com  with  black  grains).  One 
of  the  two  divisions  or  fraternities  of  the 
people  of  the  pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 
See  Churdn. 

8hi-fu-ai'a.— Hodge,  field  notes.  B.  A.  E..  1895. 

Shigom.  A  Pomo  village  just  n.  of 
what  is  known  as  Morrison's  Landing,  on 
the  e.  shore  of  Clear  lake,  Lake  co.,  Cal. 
The  present  village  stands  about  *  m.  n. 
of  the  old  village  of  the  same  name,  to 
which  Gibbs  attributed  a  population  of 
91  in  1851.  It  is  now  occupied  by  not 
more  than  a  dozen  people.  (s.  a.  b.) 
Ohe-com.— McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d 
Cong.,  spec,  •em.,  186,  1853.  Cigom.—  Barrett 
taUniv  Cal.  Pub.  In  Am.  Archseol.  and  Ethnol., 
VI.  no.  1.  man.  1908  (c~*h).  She-kom.— O.ibtw 
(1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  m,  109, 1853. 
8higom.— 8.  A.  Barrett,  inf'n,  1907. 

Shikag.    See  Skunk. 

Bhikallamy.   See  Shikellamy. 

8hike.  The  extinct  Star  clan  of  Sia 
pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

Bhi-k«. -Stevenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  19.  189-1. 
Shi'ke-hano.— Hodge  in  Am.  Authr,  IX,  352,  1896 
(Arfno  tm  'people'). 

Shikeldaptikh  {CiqlE.ldaptis,  'there  is  a 
gap  or  gulch ' ).  A  former  village  of  the 
Tlakluit,  i  m.  below  The  Dalles  of  Co- 
lumbia r. ,  Wash.  (K.  8.) 

Shikellamy  (a  highly  Anglicized  form 
of  the  Delaware  translation  of  the  Oneida 
chieftain  title  Ofigw4iteronihiat'ihe'  (Ung- 
quaterughiathe),  signifying  «It  has  caused 
the  sky  to  be  light  or  bright  for  us.' 
The  cognate  form  of  the  Delaware  term 
is  Kijikdnamdvfetc  (n=Delaware  1),  mean- 
ing '  He  causes  it  to  be  light  or  daylight 
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for  him,'  or  'He  lights,  enlightens  him.' 
The  forms  of  the  name  ending  in  xis  (see 
below)  are  due  to  a  Latinism  by  the 
Moravian  writers  rather  than  to  the  orig- 
inal native  form  of  the  name.  Those 
ending  in  o,  a,  or  y  are  forms  employed 
by  English  writers,  and  probably  are  ap- 
proximately nearer  the  original  native 
term  than  those  ending  in  ha.  Another 
Iroquoian  name  applied  to  this  chieftain 
is  Swataney,  a  highly  Anglicized  form  of 
Onkhii*walhe,/tanii,  signifying '  He  causes 
it  to  be  light  for  us/  and,  figuratively, 
'He  enlightens  it  for  us,'  or  as  an  appel- 
lative, 'Our  Enlightener').  An  Oneida 
chieftain.  According  to  Bartram  he  was 
"an  adopted  Frenchman,"  born  in  Mon- 
treal, who  had  been  captured  and  adopted 
by  the  Oneida,  although  he  claimed  to 
be  a  Cayuga.  He  was  the  exponent  of 
the  colonial  policy  of  the  great  federal 
Iroquois  council  at  Onondaga,  and  was  • 
sent  by  it  to  the  forks  of  the  Susquehanna 
in  1728  to  conserve  the  interests  of  the 
Six  Nations  in  the  valley  of  the  Susque- 
hanna and  to  keep  watch  over  the  tribu- 
tary Shawnee  and  Delaware  Indians.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  dignity,  sobriety,  and 
prudence,  and  at  all  times  showed  marked 
kindness  to  the  whites,  especially  to  the 
missionaries.  In  the  execution  of  his 
trust  Shikellamy  conducted  many  im- 
portant embassies  between  the  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Iroquois 
council  at  Onondaga,  and  he  also  attended 
many  if  not  most  of  the  councils  held  at 
Philadelphia,  Conestoga,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  The 
importance  of  his  office  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  valley  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, after  the  Conestoga  were  subju- 
gated in  1676  by  the  Iroquois,  was  as- 
signed by  the  Five  Nations  of  Iroquois  as  a 
hunting  ground  to  the  Shawnee,  Dela- 
wares,  Conov,  Nanticoke,  Munsee,  Tutelo, 
Saponi,  and  Conestoga  tribes.  When 
the  Mohawk  sold  the  Wyoming  region  in 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Susquehanna  Land 
Co..  although  this  tribe  had  never  aided 
in  the  conquests  made  in  this  valley,  the 
council  at  Onondaga  began  to  realize  that 
this  section,  with  its  valuable  lands  and 
many  dependent  tribes,  was  worthy  of 
careful  attention;  hence  these  tribes  were 
made  to  understand  that  in  the  future 
they  must  transact  all  business  with  the 
proprietary  government  solely  through 
their  deputy.  With  his  residence  fixed 
at  Shamokin  (now  Sunbury),  Pa.,  Shikel- 
lamy was  promoted  in  1745  to  the  full 
viccgerencv  over  the  tributary  tribes  in 
the  Susquehanna  valley,  and  intricate  and 
important  interests  committed  to  him  re- 
wived  the  care  of  an  astute  statesman  and 
diplomat.  The  effects  of  the  liquor  traffic 
on  the  Indians  led  to  prohibitory  decrees 
on  the  part  of  the  government  of  Penn- 


sylvania, and  later,  evidently  through 
the  influence  of  traders,  when  these  pro- 
hibitory measures  became  lax,  Shikella- 
my in  1731  delivered  an  ultimatum  to  the 
Pennsylvania  go  vera  men  t  to  the  effect 
that  unless  the  liquor  trade  should  be 
better  regulated  with  regard  to  its  sale 
among  his  people,  friendly  relations  t>e- 
tween  the  proprietary  government  and 
the  Six  Nations  would  cease.  As  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  sale  of  liquor 
had  forced  a  large  number  of  Shawnee 
to  migrate  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the 
Ohio  r.  in  1730,  and  as  French  emissaries 
were  taking  advantage  of  this  condition 
to  alienate  the  Shawnee  from  the  English 
interest,  the  Governor  decided  in  1731  to 
send  Shikellamy,  "a  trusty,  good  man, 
and  a  great  lover  of  the  English,"  to 
Onondaga  to  invite  the  Six  Nations  to 
Philadelphia,  with  a  view  of  securing  the 
friendship  and  alliance  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions in  order  to  keep  the  Shawnee  in  the 
English  interest;  but  owing  to  the  mis- 
trust the  Six  Nations  had  of  the  motives 
of  the  English,  they  did  not  send  a  dep- 
utation until  August,  1732,  and  even  then 
there  were  delegates  from  only  three  of 
the  tribes,  who  professed  to  speak  for  the 
others,  consequently  the  conference  was 
unsatisfactory.  In  1736  Shikellamy 's  in- 
fluence was  enlisted  to  bring  about  a  con- 
ference in  which  would  be  represented 
the  entire  confederation  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions, and  in  less  than  two  months'  time 
Conrad  Weiser  was  enabled  to  inform  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  that  more  than 
a  hundred  chiefs  of  the  Iroquois  with 
their  retinues  were  on  their  way  to  Phila- 
delphia. By  this  treaty  of  1736  the  Six 
Nations,  in  consideration  of  a  large  con- 
signment of  merchandise,  deeded  all  their 
Susquehanna  lands  s.  and  k.  of  the  Blue 
mtns.  Some  weeks  later,  when  nearly  all 
the  leading  Indians  had  departed,  an- 
other deed  was  prepared  and  signed  by 
the  remaining  Indians,  which  purported 
to  include  the  lands  ostensibly  claimed 
by  the  Six  Nations  within  the  drainage 
of  Delaware  r.  s.  of  the  Blue  mtns. — a 
treaty  that,  says  Walton,  "established  a 
precedent  for  an  Iroquois  claim  to  lands 
owned  by  the  Delaware  Indians, "a  claim 
that  had  never  hitherto  been  advanced. 
"No  doubt,"  says  Walton,  "Shikelimy 
was  the  Indian  agent  who  accomplished 
this,  and  that  he  used  Conrad  Weiser  to 
bring  it  to  pass.  Weiser  helped  Shikel- 
imy sow  the  seed  which  drenched  Penn- 
sylvania in  blood  from  1755  to  1764.  In 
permitting  this  second  deed  Pennsylva- 
nia started  that  series  of  events  with  the 
Delawares  which  cost  her  ona  of  the  most 
remarkable  Indian  invasions  in  colonial 
history.  And  at  the  same  time  bv  secur- 
ing ttiis  and  thus  conciliating  the  Iro- 
quois, and  holding  the  key  to  their  future 
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attitude,  Weiser  and  the  proprietary  gov- 
ernment made  a  future  nation  possible. 
Pennsylvania  suffered  that  a  nation  might 
live.  She  brought  upon  herself  after 
many  years  a  Delaware  war,  but  escaped 
a  Six-Nation  war,  a  French  alliance  with 
the  Iroquois,  and  the  threatening  possi- 
bility of  the  destruction  of  all  the  English 
colonies  on  the  coast"  Shikellamy  did 
not  sign  the  treaty  of  1744,  because,  it 
appears,  he  was  determined  not  to  recog- 
nize the  claims  of  Maryland  to  lands  n. 
of  the  disputed  boundary. 

Weiser  had  many  good  reasons  for  re- 
garding Shikellamy  as  the  key  to  the  se- 
cret policies  of  the  council  of  the  Iroquois 
at  Onondaga,  hence  in  1745,  when  Shi- 
kellamy was  requested  by  Governor 
Thomas  to  visit  Onondaga  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  the  Six  Nations  to  agree 
to  a  peace  with  the  Catawba,  Weiser  took 
an  offering  with  which  to  "  wipe  away  " 
the  faithful  old  chieftain's  tears  for  the. 
death  of  his  son,  44  Unhappy  Jake," 
among  the  Catawba;  for  until  this  was 
done  the  chieftain  could  not  devote  at- 
tention to  public  affairs.  Having  thus 
comforted  the  aged  chieftain,  he  set  out 
in  company  with  Andrew  Montour,  Shi- 
kellamy and  son,  in  May,  1745,  for  Onon- 
daga, where  he  was  kindly  received,  but 
was  able  to  learn  only  that  the  Six  Na- 
tions favored  peace  with  the  Catawba. 

On  the  acquisition  of  firearms  by  the 
Indians,  the  smiths  of  the  white  people 
became  a  necessity  to  the  Indian  hunter 
and  warrior.  On  account  of  the  remote- 
ness of  these  conveniences  from  the  In- 
dian country,  Shikellamy  persuaded  the 
colonial  government  to  establish  a  forge 
at  Shamokin.  This  was  granted  on  con- 
dition that  the  Indians  would  permit  the 
Moravians  to  begin  a  mission  at  that 
place,  which  the  missionaries  regarded  as 
the  greatest  stronghold  of  paganism.  To 
this  proposal  Shikellamy  readily  con- 
sented, and  in  April,  1747,  a  smithy  and 
a  mission  house  were  erected  there.  A 
year  later,  Zeisberger,  who  had  become 
proficient  in  the  Mohawk  tongue,  became 
an  assistant  missionary  at  Shamokin,  and 
while  there  began  the  preparation  of  an 
Onondaga  dictionary  under  the  interested 
instruction  of  Shikellamy.  During  this 
year  (1748)  Shikellamy  received  from 
Count  Zinzendorf  a  silver  knife,  fork,  and 
spoon,  and  an  ivory  drinking  cup  richly 
mounted  in  silver,  accompanied^  with  a 
message  entreating  him  to  hold  fast  to 
the  gospel  which  he  had  heard  from  the 
count's  own  lips.  This  resulted  in  the 
conversion  of  Shikellamy  at  Bethlehem 
shortly  afterward;  he  was  not  baptized 
by  the  Moravians,  however,  because  he 
had  been  baptized  many  years  before  by 
a  Jesuit  priest  in  Canada.  On  his  way 
to  Shamokin  he  fell  ill  of  fever  and  ague 


at  Tulpehocking  and  had  barely  strength 
to  reach  his  home.  Zeisberger,  who  had 
returned  to  his  post,  ministered  to  the 
stricken  chieftain  until  his  death,  Dec.  6, 
1748.  The  colonial  government  sent  a 
message  of  condolence,  with  the  usual 
presents  to  the  family,  and  requested  the 
eldest  son  of  Shikellamy,  JohnorThach- 
nechtoris  (Taghneghdoarus)  to  serve  as 
the  Iroquois  deputy  governor  until  the 
council  at  Onondaga  could  make  a  per- 
manent appointment.  Another  son  of 
Shikellamy  was  James  Logan  (q.  v.). 

Consult  De  Schweinitz,  Life  and  Times 
of  David  Zeisberger,  1870;  Walton,  Con- 
rad Weiser  and  the  Indian  Policy  of  Co- 
lonial Pennsylvania,  1900;  Bartram,  Ob- 
servations, 1751;  Pennsylvania  Archives, 
i-iv,  1852-56;  Minutes  of  the  Provincial 
Council  of  Pennsylvania,  i-v,  1852-56; 
Crantz,  History  of  the  United  Brethren, 
1780;  Jefferson,  Notes  on  Virginia,  1802; 
Mayer,  Tah-gah-jute  or  Logan  and  C re- 
sap,  1867.  (  J.  N.  B.  H.) 
Shakallamy.  — Pa.  Arch.,  I,  228,  1852-56.  Shecala- 
my. — Ibid.,  494.  Bhekallamy.  —  Mill.  Prov.  Coun. 
I'a..  in,  409,  1852-56.  8hekellamy.—  Ibid.,  506. 
Shickalamy.— Ibid.,  v,  80.  Bhiek  Galamy.— Pa. 
Arch.,  I,  660,  1852-66.  Bhickelimy.— Ibid.,  673. 
Shikallamy.— Mln.  Prov. Coun.  Pa.,  in,  404, 1852-56. 
Bhikelimo.— Ibid.,  iv,  584.  Shikellemvu.— Crantz, 
Hist.  United  Brethren,2(>9,l~80.  Bhikellima.— Min. 
Prov.  Coun.  Pa.,  in.  834.  1852-56.  Bhikellimut.— 
Jefferson,  Notes,  356,  1802.  Bhikellimy.— Min. 
Prov.  Coun.  Pa.,  IV.  641,  1852-56.  Bhykelimy.— 
Pa.  Arch.,  1. 499.  1852-56.  Bicalamoaa.  -Ibid..  648. 
Swatana.— De  Sehweinitz,  Life  of  Zeisberger,  109, 
1870.  8wataaey.— Min.  Prov.  Coun.  I'a..  III.  435. 
1352-56.  T  aka»h  wan  garoraa.— Ibid.,  iv.  80  (-'the 
saw-mill').   Ungquatenighiathe.-Ibid..  584. 

Shikshichela  ('bad  ones  of  different  ^ 
kinds').    A  band  common  to  the  Sans 
Arcs,  Miniconjou,  and  Hunkpapa  Sioux. 
Cikcitcela.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  219.  220. 
221,  1897.  Bikaio«la.-Ibid. 

Bhikshichena  ('bad  ones  of  different 
kinds » ).  A  band  of  the  Upper  Yanktonai 
Sioux. 

Cikcitcena.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218. 1897. 
Bikaidena.— Ibid. 

Bhilekuatl  {(SlRk'ua'U).  A  Cowichan 
town  at  Yale,  Brit.  Col.,  belonging  to  the 
Tsakuam  tribe  (q.  v.).  Probably  the  In- 
dian name  for  Yale.  Pop.  77  in  1909. 
CiU  k'ua'tl.— Boos  in  Ren.  Brit.  A.  A.  8..  454,  1894. 
Lichaltchingk©.— Brit.  Col.  Mnp,  lnd.  Aff.,  Victoria, 
1872.  Tale.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  74.  1878. 

Bhilkhotihi.    A  former  Yaquina  village 
on  the  s.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
cn-qo'-vri.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
229.  1890. 

Bhimmoah  ('a  spring').  A  former  vil- 
lage on  Nantucket  id.,  off  the  s.  coast  of 
Massachusetts. 

Bhimmoah.—  Writer  of  1807  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  2d  8.,  Ill,  25,  1815.  Bhimmuo.— S.  D.,  ibid., 
X,  174.  1823. 

Bhimpshon.    A  body  of  Salish  of  Kam- 
loops  agency,  Brit.  Col. ;  pop.  186  in  1884, 
the  last  time  the  name  appears. 
Bhimpa-hoa.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1884.  188,  1885. 

Bhinagrua.  A  Nunatogmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  Arctic  coast,  close  to  Anxi- 
ety pt.,  Alaska. 
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8hinafrua.— Coast  Burr,  map  20,  1860.  Bhinin- 
crua.— Dull  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  map,  1877. 

Bhinalutaoin  ('scarlet  cloth  earrings'). 
A  band  of  the  Sans  Arcs  Sioux. 
Cina-luta-oR— Doniey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  219. 
1897.    Bina-luta-oin.— Ibid. 

Shinana.  A  ruined  pueblo,  probably  of 
the  Tigua,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.— Loew 
(1875)  in  Wheeler  Sun-.  Rep.,  vn,  338, 
1879. 

Shinau.  A  former  summer  village  of 
the  Laguna  tribe,  situated  3}  m.  a.  ol  the 
present  Laguna  pueblo,  N.  Mex.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  abandoned  on  account  of 
Apache  depredations.  (p.  w.  b.  ) 

Bhingabawaaiin  (Shingdbetcarin,  're- 
clining human  figure  of  stone.' — W.  J.). 
A  Chippewa  chief  of  the  Crane  gens,  born 
about  1763,  and  prominent  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  19th  century.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Maidosagee,  the  son  of 
Gitcheojeedebun.  His  residence,  during 
most  of  his  years  at  least,  was  on  the 
banks  of  St  Mary's  r.,  Mich.,  at  the  out- 
let of  L.  Superior.  His  life,  so  far  as 
known,  was  characterized  by  but  few 
marked  incidents,  though  largely  spent 
in  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  his  people. 
During  his  younger  days  he  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  war  expeditions  of  his 
band,  especially  those  against  the  Sioux, 
but  after  assuming  the  responsibilities  of 
his  official  life  he  became  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  peace.  At  the  councils  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  treaties, 
especially  those  at  Prairie  du  Chien  in 
£  1825,  Fond  du  Lac  in  1826,  aud  Butte  des 
Mortes  in  1 827,  he  was  the  leading  speaker 
and  usually  the  most  important  person 
among  the  Indian  delegates.  He  seems 
to  have  risen,  to  a  large  extent,  above  the 
primitive  l>eliefs  of  his  people,  and  even 
went  so  far  in  one  of  the  councils  as  to 
advise  making  known  to  the  whites  the 
situation  of  the  great  copper  deposits,  al- 
though these  were  regarded  by  the  In- 
dians as  sacred.  A  favorite  scheme  which 
he  advanced  and  vigorously  advocated, 
but  without  effect,  was  to  have  the  United 
States  set  apart  a  special  reservation  for 
the  half-breeds.  In  addition  to  the  trea- 
ties mentioned  Shingabawaspin  signed 
the  treatv  of  Sault  Ste  Marie,  June  11, 
1820.  He  died  between  1828  and  1837, 
and  was  succeeded  as  chief  of  the  Crane 
gens  by  his  son  Kabay  Noden.  Consult 
Schoolcraft,  Pere.  Mem.,  1851;  McKen- 
ney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  1854;  War- 
ren, Hist.  Ojebways,  1885.         (c.  T.) 

Shlniak.  A  Kunkwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  e.  shore  at  the  head  of  deep- 
water  navigation  in  Kunkokwim  bay, 
Alaska,  where  the  Moravian  missionaries 
have  a  warehouse.  Pop.  40  in  1880;  7  in 
1890. 

Bhineyafamute.—  Petroff  In  10th  Census,  Alaska,  17, 
18tM.  Sainiacmiut.— Sarichefa  atlas  (1826)  quoted 


by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1901.  Bhiayafa- 
mint—  11th  Census,  Alaska.  101.  1893. 

Bhinnapago.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo 
village  at  Port  Clarence,  Alaska. — 11th 
Census,  Alaska,  162,  1893. 

8hinnecock.  An  Algonquian  tribe  or 
band  on  Ix>ng  id.,  N.  Y.,  formerly  occu- 

Eving  the  a.  coast  from  Shinuecock  bay  to 
I  on  tan  k  pt.  Many  of  them  joined  the 
Brotherton  Indians  in  New  York.  About 
150  still  remain  on  a  reservation  of  750 
acres,  3  m.  w.  of  Southampton,  having  in- 
termarried with  negroes  until  their  abo- 
riginal character  is  almost  obliterated. 
Nowedonah,  brother  of  the  noted  Wyan- 
danch,  was  once  their  chief,  and  on  his 
death  his  sister,  wife  of  Cockenoe,  became 
his  successor.    In  Dec.  1876,  28  Shin- 


Shiiu>icocx  >u  (H«M'«oto«.  Photo.  CouSTtar  Or  "touTMCm 

WOAKHAH") 


necock  men  lost  their  live-  in  an  attempt 
to  save  a  ship  stranded  off  Kasthampton, 
since  which  time  a  number,  especially 
the  younger  people,  have  left  the  reser- 
vation and  l>ecome scattered.  They  have 
a  Presbyterian  and  an  Adventist  church; 
the  men  gain  a  livelihood  by  emplovment 
as  farm-hands,  baymen,  berrypfekers, 
etc.,  and  the  women  as  laundresses.  A 
few  families  make  and  sell  baskets  and  a 
sort  of  brush  made  of  oak  splints;  there 
is  almost  no  agriculture.  They  have  lost 
all  their  old  customs,  and  but  few  words 
of  their  native  language  survive  even  in 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  people,  although 
it  was  in  more  or  less  general  use  60  or  70 
years  ago.    Consult  Harrington  in  Jour. 
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Am.  Folk-lore,  xvi,  37-39,  1903,  and  in 
So.  Workman,  xxxn,  no.  6,  1903. 


fcuwtcocn  woman  (Hutmi»oroii,  Photo.  Couktiit  of  ''southckm 
Woaiua  ") 


Mochgoonekouck.  —  \V.  W.  Tooker,  iuf'n,  1907 
(Dutch  name)  Shinacock  —  < iardem  r  i  1660)  in 
Mast.  Hint.  Hoc.  Coll.,  3d  Ill,  156.  18«.  Shine- 
cock. — Deed  of  1648  quoted  by  Thompson,  Long 
Id..  181. 1839.  Bhinicok*,- Clark,  Onondaga.  I.  IN, 
1H49.  8hinioooks. — Kcane  in  Stanford.  Compend., 
536.1878.  Shinikooks.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  xi,  1*48. 
Shinnacock.  -D< >••.  of  1667  in  N  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hint., 
XIV,  601,  1883.  Bhinnecock.— Deed  uf  about  1640 
quoted  by  Thompson,  Lour  Id.,  207.  1839.  Binna- 
cock.— Doc.  of  1667  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  XIV, 
602,  18X3.  Bkinnacock.  —  D«m\  of  1667.  ibid..  600. 
Southampton  Indiana.—  Gardiner  (1660)  in  Mas*. 
Hist.  BOO.  Coll..  3d  n.,  in,  154.  1833.  Bouthton.— 
Doc.  of  1676  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  xiv.711.  1*83. 

Shipapoluna  (Zuni:  'mist-  enveloped 
town,'  from  ghipia  'mist',  ulin  'surround- 
ing', imona  'Hitting  place  of.' — Cuahing). 
The  Zuni  name  oi  the  traditional  place 
of  origin  as  well  as  the  final  resting  place 
of  the  Zuni.  Keresan,  and  other  Pueblo 
tribes,  whence  came  the  gods  who  taught 
them  their  arts,  agriculture,  and  cere- 
monies. By  the  Zuni  it  is  Beid  to  be  a 
group  of  pueblo  ruins  on  the  Hio  Mancos, 
a  tributary  of  the  San  Juan,  in  s.  w.  Colo.; 
to  the  Rio  Grande  pueblos  (called  by 
them  Cibobe)  and  the  Jemez  (to  whom 
it  is  known  as  Uabunatota)  it  is  a  Ingoon 
in  the  same  locality.  See  Bandelier,  cited 
below;  Cashing  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
181*6;  Gushing,  Zufii  Folk  Tales,  1900. 
Black  Lake  of  Tear*.—  Lummi«,  I.and  of  Poco 
Tiempo.  136,  1898  Cibobe.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  III.  66.  303,  1890  (Shi-Pap  u.  or). 
Colela.— MS.  of  18th  century  quoted  bv  Bandelier, 
Ibid,  IV. 30.  1892.  Copiala.— Ibid.    0  j:mg  g.'  P  ho- 

3uing-ge. — Ibid,  (name  given  by  Tewa  of  Han 
nun ).  Bhee-p'ah-poon. — Luinrnis,  Man  Who  Mar- 
ried the  Moon. 233. 1894  (Tiguanamc).  8hi'-pip.— 
Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep..  Ill,  pt.  3.  map,  10.  1h56. 
Bhi-Pap-u.— Bandelier,  op.  tit,,  HI,  66,  1H90  (or 
Cibobe).  Bhi-p'a-pu. — Lummis,  Land  of  Poco 
Ticmpo,  7ft,  1893.  Bhf-pa -pu-li-ma. Cushlng  lu 
2d  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  16  1883.  Shi-pap-ulima.  —  Bande- 
lier quoted  in  Arch.  Inst.  Rep.,  v,  40.  18hi.  Bhi- 
pa-puyna.—  Bandolier  In  Arch.  lust.  Papers,  IV, 


30,  1892  (Santa  Clara  Tewa  name).  8  hi  pop. — 
Meline.  Two  Thousand  Miles,  202, 1867.  Ua  buna- 
tota.—Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers.  IT,  207. 
1892  (Jemez  name). 

8hipaulovi  (from  shipmtlaritu,  'mos- 
quitoes,' because  its  largest  clan  consists 
of  part  of  the  people  who  formerly  lived 
at  Homolobi,  which  was  abandoned  on 
account  of  the  mosquitoes  (Voth,  Trad. 
Hopi,  61,  1905).  One  of  the  6  pueblos  of 
the  Iloni  (q.  v.),  situated  on  the  Middle 
mesa  01  Tusayan,  n.  e.  Arizona.  Accord- 
ing to  Stephen  it  was  built  by  Walpi 
people  who  nad  intermarried  with  those  of 
Mishongnovi,  and  according  to  Voth  the 
population  was  considerably  augmented 
by  the  Forehead  clan  of  Homolobi  after 
the  refusal  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shongop- 
ovi  to  receive  them,  and  to  have  been 
further  increased  within  historic  times 
by  the  removal  of  people  from  Shongop- 
ovi  on  account  of  their  fear  of  the  Span- 
iards after  killing  the  missionaries  and 
destroying  their  mission  in  1080.  In  1782 
Morfi  (see  Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
579,  1898]  reported  Shipaulovi  to  contain 
only  14  families,  a  reduction  apparently 
due  to  a  story  circulated  by  a  Snongop- 
ovi  chief  that  the  Spaniards  would  again 
make  their  appearance,  caiiHing  many 
of  the  Shipaulovi  people  to  move  to 
Shongopovi.  The  present  population  is 
about  125.  (p.  w.  h.) 

Ahde-lL— Whipple  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Ren.,  m,  pt.  8. 
13.  1856  (ZuAl  name).  Ahlelq.— Whipple,  mis- 
quoted by  Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Inns.,  3. 
1H93.  W-pa'-lj-Te'.— ten  Kate.  Synonymic,  6. 
1884  (native  name;  mistranslated  'house  of 
peaches').  CipauUre.— Moftet  in  Overland  Mo.. 
2d  8.,  243.  Sept.  1889.  Ci-pau'-lo-vi.— Fewkes  in 
Am.  Anthr..  V,  105,  1892.  Cipolira.— Shipley  in 
Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  810.  1891.  Ci  pow-lovi.—  Ibid  . 
lxxx,  1886.  Clipalines.— ( Sorbin  (1891)  in  Donald 
son,  Moqul  Pueblo  I  ml-  .  87.  1893  (misprint). 
Guipaolave.— Escudero,  Not.  dc  Chihuahua.  231. 
1834.  Guipaulavi.— Corte*  (1799)  in  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  m,  pt.  3,  121,  1856.  InparaTi.— Calhoun 
quoted  by  Donaldson,  op.  cit,  14.  Juparivi.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes.  1, 519,  1853  Q*et-so-kit 
pee-tefa-lee.— Eaton,  ibid.,  iv,  220.  1H54  (Navaho 
name;  cf.  7V-f/*o-W4rf/-»f-H,  below).  Besepau- 
laba.— Oarces  (1776).  Diary.  391,  1900  (Yavapai 
form).  Seaepaulahe. — Garces  quoted  by  Bandc- 
ller  In  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  US,  1890.  8hapala 
wee.— Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer.  Apr.  10, 1863.  8ha- 
pan-la-vi.  - Ward  (1861)  quoted  by  Donaldson,  op. 
dt.,  14  8hapanlobi.— Taylor,  op.  cit.,  Juno  19. 
1*63.  Sha-pau-lah-wee.— Ives.  Col.  Riv.,map.  1861 
She  banlavt  — Loew  in  Rep.  Geog.  Surv.  W.  100th 
Merld.,  178.  1875.  8hebaula-vi.  — Loew  in  Pop.  8cl. 
Mo.,  V,  352.  July  1874.  8hebaiilaTi.— Gatschct  in 
Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  260,  Apr.  1882.  She-bo-paT-wet.— 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  II,  175,  1875.  Bheepon- 
arleoT*. — Eastman  (1853)  misquoted  by  Donald- 
son, op.  cit.,  14.  Bheepowarleeve.— Eastman,  map 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. Tribes,  i v,24, 1854.  Bhepalave  — 
ten  Kate,  Reizcn,  454,  1885  (mistransl.  prrzikm- 
Ami*,  'peach  house').  Shepalawa.— Beadle,  Un- 
developed West.  576,  1873.  She-pa-la-wee.— 
French.  Hist.  Coll.  La..  It,  175,  1875.  Bhe-pau'-la- 
▼e.— Barber  in  Am.  Nat.,  730.  Dec.  1877.  Bhepau- 
liva.—  Clark  and  Zuck  in  Donaldson,  op.  cit,  14. 
8hepolavi.  —  Mason,  ibid.  She-powl-a-we.— Pal- 
mer in  Ind.  Aff  Rep.,  133. 1870.  Shi  pau-a  luv-i.— 
Powell  in  Scribners  Mag..  203,  Dec.  1875.  Shi- 
pau-i-luv-i.—  Ibid..  202.  Bhi-pau'-la-vi.— Barber 
In  Am.  Nat.,  780,  Dec.  1877.  8hl-paT-i-luv-i  — 
Powell  in  Scribner's  Mag-.,  196,  map,  Dec.  1875. 
Bhi-powl-orL— Stephen  quoted  by  Donaldson,  op. 
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cit.,  14.  Bhu-par-la-vay,  — Irvi nr  in  1  ml.  Aff.  Rep., 
160,  1877.  Shupaulavi.— Voth,  Traditions  of  the 
Hopi,  61, 1905.  ShupowU. — Bourkc  misquoted  by 
Donaldson,  op.  clt.,  14.  Shupowlewy. — Bourke, 
Moquis  of  Ariz.  226,  1884.  8upoaolery.— Bourke 
In  Proc.  Am.  Antiq.  Hoc.,  n.  s..  i,  244,  1882. 
Supowolewy.—  Bourke.  Moquis  of  Ariz..  136,  1884. 

Tse-itao-klt'-blt-si'-u  Stephen,  MS.,  B.  A.  £.. 

1879  ('miserable  dwellings  at':  Navaho  name). 
Waki.— Votb,  Traditions  of  the  Hopi.  61.  1905 
(former  name;  sig.  '  refuge  house ' ).  Xipaolabi.— 
Dominguez  and  Escalaute  (1776)  In  Doc.  Hist. 
Mex.,  2d  a,  I,  648,  1854. 

Shipololonkaia  (Shi-po-lo-lon  ICai-a. 
•place of  misty  waters').  The  traditional 
fourth  resting  place  of  the  Zufli  on  their 
eastward  migration. — Gushing  in  Mill- 
stone, ix,  2,  Jan.  1884. 

Bhiptetia  (correctly  $hli>tai#i,  referring 
to  the  glancing  of  an  arrow  when  it  strikes 
a  buffalo's  ribs.— Curtis).  A  band  of  the 
Crow  tribe. 

Bear's  Paw  Mountain.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  r>'.t, 
1877.  Shiptatae  — Curtis,  N.  Am.  Ind..  IV,  38,  45, 
19U9.  8hip-tet-aa,—  Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1850.  144,  1851.   Bbip-tef -sa.— Morgan,  op.  cit. 


Bhishaiokoi  (Cieai'dooi).  A  Squaw- 
mish  village  community  on  the  s.  coast 
of  Howe  sd.,  Brit  Col.— Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  8.,  474,  1900. 

Shishalap  (Shi-shd'-ldp).  TwoChuma- 
shan  villages:  one  formerly  between  Pt 
Conception  and  Santa  Barfjara,  Cal.,  in 
the  locality  now  called  El  Cajo  Viejo;  the 
other  near  San  Buenaventura,  Ventura 
co.,  at  a  place  later  called  Frente  de  la 
Calle  de  Fezueroa. 

Chichilop.—  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  July  24.  1863. 
Ci-ca'-lap.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  £.,  1884  (c-«A). 

Sh  iahlamau  ( Ciold-md'-u,  pron.  Shish-ld- 
tnd'-u).  A  Chumashan  village  formerly  ex- 
isting near  Hueneme,  Ventura  co.,  Cal. — 
Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B. 

A.  E.,  1884. 

Shishmaref  (after  Lieut.  Shishmaref, 
who  accompanied  Kotzebue  in  1816).  A 
Kinugumiut  Eskimo  village  at  Shishmaref 
cape,  Alaska. — Post- route  map,  1903. 

Shitaimu.  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Eagle  clan  of  the  Hopi,  situated  on  the 
summit  of  a  large  mound  e.  of  Mishong- 
novi,  Arizona,  where  traces  of  numerous 
small-roomed  houses  are  found.  The 
uneven  summit  of  the  mound  is  about 
300  by  200  ft,  and  the  village  seems  to 
have  been  built  in  the  form  of  an  irregu- 
lar ellipse,  but  the  ground-plan  is  very 
obscure. 

8hi-tai-mu.— Stephen  and  Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep. 

B.  A.  E..  28,  1891.  8hitainnm.  — Mindeleff,  ibid., 
48.   BbiUumA—Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  681, 

1V.48. 

Shiu.  The  Eagle  clan  of  Isleta  pueblo, 
N.  Mex. 

Bhi'u-t'ainin.— Lummis  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am. 
Ant  nr.,  ix,  350, 1896  (f'amtn-"  people'). 

Shiuguormi.  A  Costanoan  village 
situated  in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa 
Cruz  mission,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Far- 
mer, Apr.  5,  1860. 

Shinwauk  ( Ci'-wxoa'-m.  An  Alsea  vil- 
lage on  the  n.  side  of  Alsea  r.,  Oreg.— 


Doreey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  Ui,  230, 
1890. 

Bhivwits.  A  Paiute  tribe  formerly  in- 
habiting the  plateau  bearing  their  name 
in  n.  w.  Arizona,  and  numbering  182  in 
1873.  There  are  now  (1909)  118  Shiv- 
wits  in  the  s.  w.  corner  of  Utah,  near  St 
George,  where  they  have  about  70  acres 
of  tillable  land,  with  adjacent  land  suit- 
able for  pasturage,  while  others  are  said 
to  be  on  the  Moapa  res.  in  Nevada. 
Cehmeque-eabinta.— Cortez  (1799)  in  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  HI.pt.  8^126,  1856.  Chemeguabas  Sevintaa.  — 
Garces  (1776) ,  Diary,  472, 19U0.  ChemeKue-aevicta.— 
Orozeo  y  Berra,  Geog.,  59,  1864.  Chemegue  Se- 
vinta,— Garees,  op.  cit.,  444.  Ohevat.— Arricivita 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  in,  686,  1882. 
Kohoaldie.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am. 
Archax>l.  and  Ethnol.,  VI,  107,  1907  (Mohave 
name).  Lee-Biehee.—  Beadle,  Undeveloped  West, 
658,1873.  Paranitkh.—  Kroeber,  op.  clt.  (Cbeme- 
huevi  name).  Savuits. — Hinton,  Handbook  to 
Arizona,  353,  1878.  8evichea.— Hoffman  in  10th 
Rep.  Havden  Surv.. 461, 1878.  Serinta.— Est-udero, 
Not.  Estad.  de  Chihuahua,  228,  1834.  Shear- 
wits.— Powell  and  Ingalls  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1*73, 
42,  50,  1874.  Bherwits.— Ingalls  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
66,  4 2d  Cong., 3d  sens.,  2,  1873.  Sbi'-Twits.— Powell 
and  Ingalls,  op.  cit.,  60.  Bivinte. — Kroeber,  Oj 
cit.  (another  Mohave  name).  Birits. 
(another  Chemehuevi  name).  Virgin 
utes.— Ibid. 

Bhiwanu.   The  Ant  clan  of  the  Ala 
(Horn )  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Ci  -wa-nu  wun-wu.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vn, 
401, 1894  (triitt-iru^clan). 

Shiyosubula  ('sharp -tailed  grouse'). 
A  band  of  the  Brule"  Teton  Sioux. 

.^n  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218, 

Shiyotauka    ('prairie  chicken').  A 
band  of  the  Brule  Teton  Sioux. 
Ciyo-tanka— Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218, 
Ifm.  Pheasant*.— Culbertwon  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1850. 141,  1851.   Biyo-Unka.— Dorsey,  op.  cit. 

Shkapech  (Cgdgntc,  'her  nose').  A 
former  village  of  the  Tlakluit  on  Colum- 
bia r.,  Wash.  (b.  s.) 

Shkanatulu.  The  extinct  Lizard  clan  of 
the  pueblo  of  Sia,  N.  Mex. 

watuln  hano.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  351, 


ber.  op. 
.-Ibid. 


1896  ( M mo  =*•  people'). 

Shkaahtun  ( Ckocf-Mm).  A  Takelma 
band  or  village  on  the  a.  side  of  Rogue  r., 
Oreg.,  between  Hashkushtun  ana  Leaf 
cr.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
235,  1890. 

Bhkonana  (Oq.Wnana) .  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Tlakluit  opposite  Crates  Point 
on  Columbia  r.,  Wash.  k.  s.) 

shkuet  {CkuH).  A  village  of  the 
Ntlakyapamuk  on  Fraser  r.,  near  Spux- 
zura,  Brit  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol. 
Surv.  Can.,  5,  1899. 

Shkuokem  (Okuo'fcrm,  'little  hills').  A 
village  of  the  Ntlakyapamuk  on  Fraser 
r.,  above  Spuzzum,  Brit  Col.— Hill-Tout 
in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  5, 1899. 

Shkutch  (Ckutc).  A  former  Siuslaw  vil- 
lage on  Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg.— Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  230,  1890. 

Shlalki  (C'ld'tti).  An  insignificant 
Chilliwack  village  in  a.  British  Colum- 
bia-Hill-Toutin  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can.,  4,  1902. 
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Shm  oqula .    See  Smohatta. 

Bhnalkeya  (shnal,  'head  of  the  lake'; 
keya  refers  to  the  head-crest  of  the  quail) . 
A  small  Kulanapan  tribe  living  near  the 
town  of  Upper  Lake,  at  the  head  of  Clear 
lake,  Cal. — J.  W.  Hudson,  inf'n,  1906. 
Cha-net-kai.— McKee  (1851)  in  8en.  Ex.  Doc.  4. 32d 
Cong.,  spec,  seas.,  136,  1853.  Bhanel-kaya  — Gibbs 
(1861)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  tribes,  m,  KKM 10, 1H53. 

Shobarboobeer.  Given  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  as  a  Shoshoni  band,  numbering 
1,600,  living  high  up  on  the  n.  w.  side  of 
Multnomah  ( Willamette)  r.,  Oreg.  The 
name  is  not  identifiable,  but  it  is  in  terri- 
tory of  the  Mono-Paviotso  dialectic  divi- 
sion of  the  stock,  as  the  authors  supposed 
the  Willamette  to  rise  in  the  interior,  far 
to  the  k.  of  the  Sierras. 

8ho-bar-boo-be-«r.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark, 
vi,  119, 1906.  8©-ao-WL— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov., 
60,  1806.   So-ao'-bu-bar,— Ibid.,  63. 

Bhobonier.    A  Potawatomi  village  near 

the  present  Shabbona,  De  Kalb  co.,  n.  e. 

Illinois,  about  1830;  named  from  the 

chief.    See  Shahonee. 

Bhab-eh-nay  — Prairie  du  Chien  treaty  (1829)  in 
U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  162, 1873.  Bhab-eh-nay' •  VOL— 
Royce  In  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  K  .  111.  map,  1899.  Bho- 
bonier.—Tippecanoe  treaty  (1832)  in  U.  8.  Ind. 
Treat..  698,  1873. 

Shobotarcham.  A  Maricopa  rancheria 
on  the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744. — Sedel- 
mair  (1744)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Shodakhai  Fomo  ('east  valley  people^). 

A  name  applied  to  the  Pomo  living  in 

what  is  known  as  Coyote  valley,  along 

the  lower  course  of  the  k.  fork  of  Russian 

r.,  about  4  m.  n.  e.  of  Ukiah,  Mendocino 

co.,  Cal.   Shodakhai  was  the  name  of  a 

temporary  modern  village  near  the  center 

of  this  valley.  (s.  a.  b.  ) 

Oidakai.— Barrett  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am. 
Arcbaeol.  and  Ethnol..  VI,  no.  1,  map,  1908.  Sho- 
dakhai pomo.— S.  A.  Barrett,  infn,  1907.  Bho-do 
Bju  Po'-mo.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
156,  1877. 

Shoe -pack.  "A  moccasin  having  a  sole 
turned  up  and  sewed  to  the  upper. 
Though  now  made  of  leather,  the  pac  as 
used  by  the  Indians  .  .  .  was  made  of 
hide  boiled  in  tallow  and  wax,  or  of 
tawed  hide  subsequently  stuffed  with  tal- 
low and  wax"  (E.  H.  Knight,  8.  v.  Pac, 
Pack,  with  a  cross-reference  to  Shoe-pack, 
in  Amer.  Mechan.  Diet.,  1876).  The 
Century  Dictionary  defines  shoepack  as  a 
shoe  made  of  leather  without  a  separate 
sole,  or  in  the  manner  of  a  moccasin,  but 
of  tanned  leather.  The  word  is  of  Len- 
ape  (Delaware)  origin.  In  an  old  vo- 
cabulary of  Lenape  words  used  by  the 
Indians  of  New  Jersey,  the  word  Kppock 
is  defined  as  'shoes'.  In  the  Lenape- 
English  dictionary  the  name  for  'shoe' 
is  given  as  machUchipak  (German  orthog- 
raphy), which  really  means  4  bad  [mach- 
Ucht]  shoe",  and  the  name  for  'bad 
shoes'  as  machtalipamtal,  lit.  'bad-hole- 
shoes'  (i.  e.  shoes  bad  because  of  holes). 
From  this  plural  it  appears  that  the 
i  of  a  kind  of  shoe  differing 


from  the  ordinary  moccasin  was  paku, 
or  in  the  Unami  dialect,  pathko.  Shoe- 
pack,  then,  is  an  accommodated  spelling 
of  the  abbreviation  shlpak  designed  to 
give  the  word  a  semblance  of  meaning  in 
English.  (w.  r.  o. ) 

Bhohoaigadika  (Shtihoaigadika) .  One  of 
the  Shoshoni  divisions  said  to  live  near 
Salmon  r.,  a  branch  of  Snake  r.  in  w. 
Idaho. 

Cotton  wood-Salmon  Eaters  — Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am. 
Pbilos.  Soe.,  XXIII,  298,  1886.  8b6boaigadika.- 
Ibid. 

Bhohoita.  The  Deer  clan  of  the  Zufii 
of  New  Mexico. 

8h6hoita-kwe.— Cushing  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  368. 
1896  (*uw=' people'). 

Shohopanaiti  (Shdhopanaiti,  'Cotton- 
wood Bannock').  A  band  of  the  Ban- 
nock. 

Cottonwood  Banaki.— Hoffman  in  Proc.  \m.  Philoe. 
Boa,  XXIII,  299,  1886  —Shohopanaiti.— Ibid. 

Shohu.  One  of  the  clans  of  the  Pakab 
(Reed)  phratrv  of  the  Hopi. 

Cohu  winwu.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  584. 
1900.  Co-huwun-wu— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  Vll, 
403,  1891. 

Bhokfak.  A  Kuskwogmirt  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  a  lake  in  the  tundra  n.  of  Kus- 
kokwim  bay,  Alaska. 

Chokfaktoligainute— Spur.-  (1898)  quoted  by 
Baker.  Oeog.  Diet.  Alaska.  1902.  Chokfoktologha- 
gami«t.-llth  Census,  Alaska.  164.  1893.  TiEok- 
faohtolifamut— Post  (1898)  quoted  by  Baker,  op. 

cit. 

Shokhowa.  A  division  or  village  of  the 
Pomo,  near  Hopland,  Mendocino  co.,  Cal., 
associated  with  the  Shiegho. 
Socoaa.— Powers  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i, 
449,  1874.  8o-ko-a.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Eth- 
nol., in,  172,  1877. 

8hok tangih aneho tchinsh.  A  former  Chi- 
timacha  village  on  an  inlet  of  Grand  lake, 
about  3  m.  n.  of  Charenton,  La.  Their 
central  house  for  religious  dances,  or  at 
least  one  such  house,  and  the  burial 
ground  of  their  chiefH  were  in  this  locality. 
Shokt&ngi  hane  hetehi'nah  — Gatschet  in  Trans. 
Anthr.  Soc.  Wash.,  U,  IBL  1883. 

Shokumimlepi  ('wild-potato  place'). 
A  former  Nishinam  village  in  the  valley 
of  Bear  r.,  which  is  the  next  stream  n.  o'f 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

Bhokumi'mleppc— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii, 
22, 1874. 

The  Prairie  Wolf  gens  of 


the  Kansa,  according  to  Morgan,  but  not 
given  by  Dorsey  in  his  latest  list  of  the 
Kansa  gentes. 

0a»mikaae.— Dorsey,  Kansa  MS.  vo  ab.,  B.  A.  E., 
188l>.  Prairie  Wolf.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  156,  1878. 
Sho'-ma-koo-aa.— Ibid. 

Bhomamish.    A  division  of  Salish  occu- 

6ying  Vashon  id.,  Pugetsd.,  Wash. 
omamUh. — Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  D-w.  52,  31st  Cong., 
lstsess..  173, 1850.  8'Homahmish.— Stevens  in  H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  37,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sesa..  4ft,  1857.  S'Ho- 
mamiah.— Treaty  of  1854  in  17.  S.  Ind.  Treaties,  561, 
1873.  Bho-mam-iah.— Starlintf  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
170,  1852.  8'slo-ma-miah.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  I,  435,  1855. 

Shonchin.    See  Schonchin. 

8hongopovi  ( '  place  of  chumoa,'  a  variety 
of  grass).  A  Hopi  pueblo  of  the  Middle 
mesa  of  Tusayan,  x.  e.  Ariz.,  built  proba- 
bly about  1680.  Theearlier  pueblo,  which 
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bore  the  same  name,  was  situated  on  a 
ridge  of  foothills  e.  of  the  present  town, 
near  an  ancient  spring.  It  was  one  of 
the  original  villages  of  the  Hopi,  and  the 
seat  of  the  Franciscan  mission  of  San 
Bartolome,  established  about  1629,  with 
Mishongnovi  an  its  visita.  The  popula- 
tion of  Shongopovi  was  about  160  in  1870, 
193  in  1882,  and  224  in  1891.  See  Fewkes 
in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  582, 1898;  Mindeleff 
in 8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  73, 1891.   (f.  w.  n.) 

Ci-mo-pave.  —  In<i.  Aff.  Rep.,  lxxx,  1886.  Ci-mo  -pa- 
▼i.— Fewkes  in  Bull.  Essex  Inst.,  xxiv.  114.  1892. 
Ci-motk-pivi.— Shiplev  In  Ind.  Aff.  Kep.,  810, 1891. 
Comupavf.— Oflate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  XVI.  207, 
1871.  Ouaopavi. — Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vn, 
394,  1894.  Iogopani. —  Bowles,  Map  America, 
1750  (?).  IogopapL— Do  l'Isle,  Carte  de  Mex.  et 
F)or.,  1703.  Jongoapi. — Humboldt,  Atlas  Nouv. 
d'Espagne,  carte  1,  1811.  Jongopabi. —  Vargas 
(1692)  quoted  by  Davis.  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.,  367, 
1869.  Jonropai. — Ruxton  in  Jour.  Ethnul.  Soc. 
Loud.,  II,  182,  1860.  Jongonavi.— Davis,  El  Gringo, 
115.  1837.  Jon-ion-cali.— Escudero,  Not.  Eh  tad.  do 
Chibuahua,  '231, 1834.  Kln-nas-ti.  -  - 1  ephen.  MS., 
B.  A.  K.,  1887  (' bouses  built  mum!  a  court ':  Nava- 
no  name).  Kiu-ahi  dee. — Eaton  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  tv,  220,  1854  (a  Navaho  name).  8a- 
moupavt. — Calhoun  quoted  by  Donaldson,  Moqui 
Pueblo  Inds.,  11.  1893.  San  Bartolome  de  Jongo- 
pavi.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  394.  189i. 
San  Bartolomede  Jougopavi. — Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  349. 1889.  San  Bartolome  de  Xongopabl.— 
Vebincurt  ( 1694 )  in  Teatro  Am..  lit.  321. 1871.  Ban 
Bartolome  de  Xoagopavi.— Vetaneurt  (1694),  Me- 
nolog.  Fran..  274,  1871.  San  Bernardo  de  Jongo- 
pabi.— Vargas  <  1692)  quoted  bv  Davis.  Span.  Conq. 
N.  Mex.,  369, 1869.  8.  Bernabe  JongopaVi.  —  Vargas 
( 1692)  uuoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  201, 
iss'j.  8he-mo-pa'-ve.— Jackson  quoted  by  Barber 
in  Am.  Nat..  730,  Dec.  1887.  8hi-ma-co-vi.— Cash- 
ing in  Atl.  Monthlv,  368.  Sent.  1882.  Bhimopavi.— 
Bandelier  in  Arch*.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  25m,  1890. 
Bhimopova.— Clark  and  Zuck  in  Donaldson,  Moqui 
Pueblo  Inds.,  14,  1893.  Shomonpavi.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  June  19.  1863.  Shoraoparvee.— East- 
man, map  In  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,25,  1M54. 
8hong*pav*.—  ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  245. 1885. 
Bhong'-a-pa-vi.— Powell  in  Scribner's  Mag.,  196, 
Dec.  1875.  Bhongapavi.— Voth,  Traditions  of  the 
Hopi.  61,  1905.  8hongoba-vi.-L.x-w  in  Pop.  Sci. 
Month.,  v,  352,  July.  1874.  Bhongopavi.-Oatschet 
in  Ma*.  Am.  Hist..  260,  Apr.  1882.  8how- 
mowth-pa.— Doinenech,  Deserts  N.  A.,  I,  185.  I860. 
8hu-mo-pa-vay.— Irvine  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  160,  1877. 
8hu-muth-pa.—  Whipple  in  I'ac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  III.  pt. 
Ill,  13,  1856.  8hu-mttth  pai-0-wa.-Ibid.  (Zufii 
name).  8hung-a-pa-vi.— Barber  in  Am.  Nat..  730. 
Dec.  1877.  8hang-o-pah-wee.— Ives.  Colorado  Riv.. 
map,  1861.  Shung-o-pa-we.— Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  133. 1870.  Bhungopawee.—  Tuvlor  in  Cal.  Far- 
mer, Apr.  10, 1863.  8hung-op-o»i.  -Stephen  in  Don- 
aldson, Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  14. 1893.  Bhunopovi.— 
Fewkesin  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  K..5N2, 1898.  Songoapt.— 
Pike,  Exped..3d  map.  1810.  Bumonpavi.—  Sohool- 
craft,  Intl.  Tribes,  I,  51«j,  1S53.  Bumo  porvy.— 
Bourkein  Proc.  Am.  Antiq.  So<\,  n.  s.,  1, 214, 1881. 
8umopowy.— Bourke,  Moquis  of  Ariz..  227.  1884. 
Bumopoy.  — Bourke  misquoted  by  Donaldson, 
Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  II,  1M«.  Xangopany.— 
Jeflerys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5,  1777.  Xommapavi.— 
Vargas  (1692)  q not cd  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  201,  1889.  XongopabL—  Mo rfl  (1782)  quoted 
by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in.  135, 1890. 
Xongopani.— D'Anville,  map  Am.  Sept.,  1746. 
Xongopaui.  — Al>  edo.  Die.  Geog.,  V,  372.  1789. 
Xongopavi— Villa-Seftor,  Theatro  Am.,  It,  425, 1748. 
Xougopavi.— Cortcz  1 1799)  quoted  in  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  Ill,  pt.  3.  121,  1856.  Xumupami.— Oflate 
(1598)  in  Doc.  Ined..  xvi,  137,  1871.  Xumupani.— 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers.  IV,  369,  1892. 

Shorn  vikidika  (Shotiivikidtka,  *  sun- 
flower-see<l  eaters' ).  One  of  the  former 
divisions  of  the  Shoshoni. 


Shoni vikidika.— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philoa. 
Soc.,  XXIII,  298,  1886.  Bun-Flower-Seed-Eater*.— 

Ibid. 

Shookany.  Probably  a  band  of  the  Cala- 

i>ooya. 
hook-any.— Ross,  Adventures,  236, 1849. 

Shooyoko  (Slio'-o-yo-ko).    A  Hopi  clan. 
The  name  probably  has  some  relation  to 
Showongwu,  a  mythological  personage. 
Oooyoko. — Dorsey  and  Voth.  Mishongnovi  Cere* 
monies.  176,  1902  (c—*A). 

Shopakia  {Sho'pak'ia).  A  ruined  vil- 
lage pertaining  to  the  Zufii,  situated  5  m. 
n.  01  Zufii  pueblo,  N.  Mex. — ten  Kate, 
Reizen  in  N.  A.,  291,  1 885.  Cf .  Heshokta. 

Shopeshno.  A  Chumashan  village,  for- 
merly near  Santa  Ines  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  4,  1800. 

Shoremce.  A Costanoan  village,  situated 
in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mis- 
sion, Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr. 
5,  1860. 

Short  Bull.  A  Brute  Sioux,  born  on  the 
Niobrara  r.  about  1845.  He  came  into 
prominence  in  1890  when  chosen  one  of 
the  Sioux  delegation  to  visit  YVovoka,  the 
Indian  "Messiah,"  at  Pyramid  lake, 
Nev.  On  his  return  he  represented  him- 
self as  the  special  vicar  ot  Wovoka,  and 
later,  after  having  been  imprisoned  by 
the  Federal  authorities,  assumed  to  }ye 
the  "Messiah"  himself.  He  had  great 
vogue  with  the  Sioux  for  several  months 
during  the  Ghost  Dance  craze,  but  with 
the  abatement  of  the  excitement  fell  into 
disrepute.  He  resides  at  Pine  Ridge 
agency,  S.  Dak.,  and  affiliates  with  the 
Congregational  ists.  (n.  a.) 

Short  Hair  Band.  An Oglala Sioux  band, 
possibly  the  sameas  Peshla. — Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  in,  629, 1853. 

Shoshoko  ('walkers').  A  collective 
name  of  indefinite  application  attached 
to  the  {>oorer  bands  and  individuals  of 
the  Shoshoni  who  did  not  happen  to  own 
horses,  and  were,  temporarily  at  least, 
"  walkers."  As  they  could  not  hunt  the 
buffalo  and  were  dependent  on  humbler 
modes  of  livelihood,  they  were  frequently 
termed  "Diggers,"  though  the  latter  term 
was  really  no  more  applicable  to  them 
than  to  many  others  who  bore  it.  The 
term  Shoshoko  has  frequently  been  taken 
to  designate  a  definite  division  or  tribe  of 
the  Shoshoni;  in  reality  it  is  not  a  tril>al 
designation  at  all.  (h.  w.  h.) 

Choohocoia.—  Webb,  A  wan,  I,  42,  1816.  Dig- 
ger*.— Irving,  Astoria,  257,  1849.  Gen*  de  Pitie\  — 
Maximilian.  Travels.  609. 1843.  Lea  Radiqueura.— 
Ibid.  Muradico*. — Ibid,  (so  called  by  Spaniards). 
Root  Digger*.— Farnham.  Travels.  74.  1843.  Root 
Eater*.— Irving.  Astoria,  257,  1849.  Sho-aho-oo. — 
Gebow,  Sho-sho-nay  Vocab.,  17,  1868  (Shoshoni 
naine).  Sho-eho-o*#.—  Wilson  (1849)  in  Cal.  Mesa, 
and  Corresp.,  109,  1850.  Bhoehokoe*.  —Irving, 
Roekv  M  1  -  II,  48,  1837.  Bho-aho  ko».—  Lander  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  42,  36th  Cong  ,  1st  sew.,  133.  I860. 
Shuokeri.  —  Irving.  Astoria.  257.  1849.  Snake  Root 
Diggers. — Farnham.  Travels.  75,  184.1.  Boaokoa. — 
Senooleraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  V,  199,  1855.  Walker*.— 
Wilson,  op.  cit.  Western  Shoshonee*.— Lander  lu 
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Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  42.  36th  Cong.,  1st  saw..  133,  1860  (so 
called  by  mountaineer*). 

Shoshonean  Family.  The  extent  of  coun- 
try occupied  renders  this  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  linguistic  families  of  the 
North  American  Indians.  The  area  held 
by  Shoshonean  trills,  exceeded  by  the 
territory  of  only  two  families — the  Algon- 
quian  and  the  Athapascan, — may  thus  be 
described:  On  the  x.  thes.  w.  part  of  Mon- 
tana, the  whole  of  Idaho  s.  of  about  lat.  45° 
3C,  with  s.  b.  Oregon,  s.  of  the  Blue  mts., 
w.  and  central  Wyoming,  w.  and  central 
Colorado,  with  a  strip  of  n.  New  Mexico; 
e.  New  Mexico  and  the  whole  of  n.  w. 
Texas  were  Shoshonean.  According  to 
(irinnell,  Blackfoot  (Siksik'a)  tradition 
declares  that  when  the  Black  feet  entered 
the  plains  8.  of  Belly  r.  they  found  that 
country  occupied  by  the  Snakes  and  the 
Crows."  If  this  be  true,  s.  w.  Alberta  and 
n.  w.  Montana  were  also  Shoshonean 
territory.  All  of  Utah,  a  section  of  n. 
Arizona,  and  the  whole  of  Nevada  ( except 
a  small  area  occupied  by  the  Washo) 
were  held  by  Shoshonean  tribes.  Of  Cali- 
fornia a  small  strip  in  the  n.  b.  part  e. 
of  the  Sierras,  ana  a  wide  section  along 
the  e.  bonier  s.  of  about  lat.  38°,  were 
also  Shoshonean.  Shoshonean  bandsalso 
lived  along  the  upper  courses  of  some  of 
the  streams  flowing  into  the  San  Joaquin. 
Toward  the  broken  southern  flanks  of  the 
Sierras,  Shoshonean  territory  extended 
across  the  state  in  a  wide  band,  reaching 
n.  to  Tejon  cr. ,  while  along  the  Pacific  the 
Shoshoni  occupied  the  coast  between  lat. 
33°  and  34°. 

From  the  wide  extent  of  country  thus 
covered,  and  its  varied  climatic  and  topo- 
graphic features,  the  habits  of  the  peoples 
occupying  it  might  be  exacted  to  vary 
considerably,  and  such  is  indeed  the  case. 
The  Hopi,  m  particular,  differ  so  widely 
from  the  rest  that  they  have  little  in  com- 
mon with  them  but  linguistic  affinity. 
On  the  x.  and  along  the  entire  e.  border 
of  theterritory,  where  lived  theShoshoni, 
Bannock,  Ute,  and  Comanche  divisions, 
their  habits  were  essentially  those  of  the 
hunting  Indiansgenerally.  None  of  them 
cultivated  the  soil,  and"  all  derived  the 
larger  part  of  their  subsistence  from  the 
pursuit  of  large  game.  The  Comanche 
alone  can  be  said  to  have  been  buffalo 
Indians,  though  buffalo  were  pursued 
more  or  less  by  all  the  tribes  mentioned. 
Horses  early  became  abundant  among 
them.  In  general  character  they  were 
fierce  and  warlike. 

To  the  w.  of  the  Rocky  mts.,  in  Idaho, 
w.  Utah,  Arizona,  Nevada,  California, 
and  Oregon,  the  Shoshoneans  were  of  a 
different  character.  The  country  occu- 
pied by  many  of  them  is  barren  in  the 
extreme,  largelv  destitute  of  big  game, 
and  of  such  character  generally  as  to 
compel  its  aboriginal  inhabitants  to  re- 


sort to  humble  methods  of  procuring  sub- 
sistence. Rabbits  and  small  game  gen- 
erally, fish,  roots,  and  seeds  formed  the 
chief  support  of  these  tribes?,  among  which 
were  included  the  representatives  of  the 
family  that  possessed  the  rudest  and 
simplest  culture.  It  was  chiefly  to  these 
tril.es  individually  and  collectively  that 
the  opprobrious  name  of  "Diggers''  was 
applied.  These  are  the  tribes,  also,  which 
were  called  by  the  settlers  and  by  many 
writers,  Paiute.  Representing  as  a  class, 
as  they  undeniably  do,  a  culturally  low 
type  of  Indian,  they  were  by  no  means 
so  low  as  many  writers  of  repute  have 
asserted.  They  have  been  represented 
as  closely  approaching  the  brutes  in  their 
mode  of  life,  aud,  like  them,  of  passing 
the  winter  in  a  semitorpid  state  in  holes 
in  the  ground,  from  which  they  crawled 
forth  in  spring  to  eat  grass  upon  hands 
and  knees.  Of  all  men  they  have  been 
said  to  be  the  lowest.  Such  pictures  of 
their  condition  are  nonsensical.  They 
are  not  true  of  them  to-day,  when, 
decimated  in  numbers  and  with  tribal 
organization  broken  up,  the  remnant*  of 
many  of  the  tribes  havo  been  forced  to  a 
jreearious  and  parasitic  mode  of  liveli- 
lood  obtained  from  the  whites.  Still 
ess  are  they  true  of  their  former  condi- 
tion when  living  under  their  own  social 
organizations.  The  inhospitable  nature 
of  their  country  compelled  them,  it  is 
true,  to  a  less  adventurous  and  humbler 
mode  of  life  than  their  eastern  brethren, 
who  possessed  a  more  richlv  endowed 
country.  However,  they  uiatie  and  used 
bows  and  arrows,  basketry,  and  in  parts 
pottery;  and,  more  imi>ortant  than  all,  a 
number  of  the  tribe*,  as  the  Paiute  of 
Corn  cr.,  Utah,  the  (iosiute  of  Utah,  the 
Chemehuevi  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  and 
some  of  the  Nevada  tribes,  practised  a 
rude  agriculture. 

*  The  Hopi  of  x.  e.  Arizona,  who  had 
made  further  progress  toward  civilization 
than  any  other  ofthe  Shoshonean  trihes, 
had  become  true  village  Indians.  Long 
contact  and  probably  considerable  blood- 
amalgamation  have  given  them  the  ph  vsi- 
cal  tvpe  of  their  neightors  of  the  S.  \V., 
and  have  made  them  an  integral  part  of 
the  well-defined  and  highly  specialized 
Pueblo  culture.  They  derive  their  sub- 
sistence mainly  from  agriculture,  and  are 
skilful  potters  and  weavers. 

Ovef  the  wide  expanse  of  territory 
above  indicated  the  Shoshoneans  were 
split  into  a  number  of  major  divisions, 
each  composed  of  numerous  bands  speak- 
ing a  great  number  of  related  dialects. 

On  linguistic  grounds,  as  determined 
by  KToeber,  it  is  found  convenient  to 
cfassify  the  Shoshonean  family  as  fol- 
lows: 

i.  Hopi. 

D.  Plateau  SHosnoxBAxa:    (a)  Ute- 
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Chemehwi:  Chemehuevi,  Kawaiisu,  Pai- 
ute,  Panamint,  Ute,  and  some  of  the  Ban- 
nock; (b)  Shoshoni- Comanche:  Comanche, 
Gosiute,  Shoshoni:  (c)  Afono-Paiiotso:  Mo- 
no, Paviotso,  part  of  the  Bannock,  and  the 
Shoshoneans  of  b.  Oregon. 

in.  Kern  River  Shoshoneans. 

iv.  Southern  California  Shosho- 
neans: (a)  Serrano,  (b)  GabrielefU),  (c) 
Luiseflo-haicia:  Agua  Caliente,  Juan  en  o, 
Kawia,  Luiseno. 

For  the  smaller  divisions  see  under  the 
several  subordinate  heads. 

The  genetic  relationship  of  the  Shosho- 
nean  languages  with  those  of  the  Piman 
and  Sonoran  group,  and  of  the  Nahuatl 
or  Aztec  group  in  Mexico,  was  investi- 
gated by  Buschmann  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  Powell  has  since  regarded 
the  Shoshonean  group  as  constituting 
a  distinct  family,  but  others,  including 
Brinton,  Chamlwrlain,  and  Kroeber,  have 
maintained  that  it  is  only  part  of  a  larger 
family,  which  they  have  designated  Uto- 
Aztekan. 

In  addition  to  the  writings  cited  below, 
consult  Kroeber,  Shoshonean  Dialects  of 
California,  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Archieol. 
and  Ethnol.,  iv.  no.  3,  1907.  (n.  w.  n. ) 
>8ho«honee».— - Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.Soc.. 
II,  120,133,  306,  1836  (Shoshonee  or  Snake  otilv); 
Hale  in  U.S.  Expl.  Exped. .vj. 218, 1846(Wihinasht, 
Panashl.  Yutas.Sampiches,  Comanches):  Gallatin 
in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  8oc..  II,  pt.  l,c,  77,1848  (as 
above).  Gallatin,  ibid.,  1H,  1848  ( follows  Hale;  see 
below),  Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
402,  1853;  Turner  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt  3, 65, 71, 
76,  1856  (treats  only  of  Comanche,  Chemehuevi, 
Cahuillo):  Buschmann, Spurenderaztek.Sprache, 
552,  649,  1859.  >Sho»honl.  —  Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl. 
Exped.,  VI.  199, 218, 669, 1846  (ShoshOni,  Wihinasht. 
Panasht,  \  utaa,  Sam  niches,  Comanches);  Latham 
in Trans.Philol. 6oc.  Lond. ,73,1856;  Latham, Opus- 
cula,  840,  1860.  >8choschonenu  XamanUchen.— 
Berghaus  (1845).  Physlk.  Atlas,  map  17, 1848;  ibid., 
1852.  >Shoihonet.— Prichard,  Phys.  Hist.  Man- 
kind, v.  429,  1847  (or  Snakes,  both  sides  Rocky 
mountains  and  sources  of  Missouri ).  =8h6shoni. — 
GaL*chet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist..  154, 1877:  Gatschet  in 
Botch,  Ind.  Miscel., 426,1877.  <8hoshone.— Keane 
in  Stanford. Compend.,Cen Land  So.  Am.,app.,460. 
477, 1878  (include*  Washoes  of  a  distinct  family); 
Bancroft  Nat.  Races,  ill,  667, 661, 1882.  >8nake.— 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  8oc„  II.  120.  133,  1836 
(or  Shoshonees);  Hale  in  U.S. Expl.  Exped.,  vi, 
218,  1846  (as  under  Shoshonee);  Prichard,  Phys. 
Hist.  Mankind,  v, 429, 1847  (as  under  Shoshonea); 
Turner  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  ill,  pt.  3, 76, 1856  (as  un- 
der Shoshonees):  Buschmann,  Spuren  deraztek. 
Sprache,  552,  649,  1859  (as  under  Shoshonees). 
<8nake.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  Cent, 
and  So.  Am  .app.,  477,1878  (contains  Washocs  in 
addition  to  Shoshonean  tribes  proper).  >Klxh. — 
Hale  in  D.  S.  Exol.  Exped  . vi,669. 1846(San  Gabriel 
language  only).  >Hetela— Hale.  Ibid.,  569. 1846 
(Snn  Juan  Capestrano  language).  >Paduca.— 
Prichard.  Phys.  Hist.  Mankind,  v,  416.  1847  (Cu- 
munches.  Kiawas,  Utaa);  Latham. NaL  Hist.  Man., 
310.326.1850;  Latham  (1853)  in  Proc.  Philol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  vi,  73.1854  (includes  Wihtnast,  Shoshoni, 
Uta);  Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond., 96,1856; 
Latham, Opuscula,  300.360,1860.  <Paduca.— Lath- 
am. Nat.  Hist.  Man.,  346, 1850  (Wlhinast,  Bonaks, 
Digger*.  Utahs,  Sampiches.  Shoshonis,  Kiaways, 
Kaxkaias?.  Keneways?,  Bald-heads,  Cumanches, 
Navahoes.  Apaches.  Carisos);  Latham,  El.  Com  p. 
Philol.. 4 10. 1862(deflnesarea:  cites vocabs. of Sho- 
fhoni.  Wihinasht.  Uta,  Comanch.  Piede  or  Pa-uta, 
Chemuhuevi,  Cahuillo,  Kioway,  the  latter  not  be- 
longinghere).  >Gumanche».— Gallatin  in  School- 


craft, Ind.  Tribes.m,  402.  1853.  >Netel»Hj.— 
Latham  (1853)  in  Trans.  PhlloLSoc.  Lond.,  vi.76, 
1854  (composed  of  Nctela  of  Hale,  San  Juan  Capis- 
trano  of  Coulter,  San  Gabriel  of  Coulter.  Kii  of 
Hale).  >Capi»trano.— Latham  in  Proc.Phllol.Soc 
Lond..  85. 1856  (includes  Netela  of  San  Luis  Rey 
and  San  J  uan  Capiat  rano,  the  San  Gabriel  or  Kij  of 
San  Gabriel  and  San  Fernando).  -Shoihonean. — 
Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  108, 1891. 

Shoshoni.  The  most  northerly  division 
of  the  Shoshonean  family.  They  for- 
merly occupied  w.  Wyoming,  meeting  the 
Ute  on  the  s.,  the  entire  central  and 
southern  parts  of  Idaho,  except  the  terri- 
tory taken  by  the  Bannock,  n.  e.  Nevada, 
and  a  small  strip  of  Utah  w.  of  Great 
Salt  lake.    The  Snake  r.   country  in 
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Idaho  is,  perhaps,  to  be  considered  their 
stronghold.  The  northern  bands  were 
found  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1805,  on 
the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  in  w. 
Montana,  but  they  had  ranged  previously 
farther  e.  on  the  plains,  whence  they 
had  been  driven  into  the  Rocky  mts. 
by  the  hostile  Atsina  and  Siksika,  who 
already  possessed  firearms.  Nowhere 
had  the  Shoshoni  established  themselves 
on  the  Columbia,  although  they  reached 
that  river  on  their  raiding  excursions. 

The  origin  of  the  term  Shoshoni  ap- 
pears to  be  unknown.  It  apparently  is 
not  a  Shoshoni  word,  and  although  the 
name  is  recognized  by  the  Shoshoni  as 
applying  to  themselves,  it  probably  origi- 
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nated  among  some  other  tribe.  The 
Cheyenne  name  for  the  Comanche,  who 
speak  the  Shoshoni  language,  is  ShUhi- 
noaU-hitaneo,  'snake  people';  but  they 
have  a  different  name  for  the  Shoehorn. 
The  term  Snake  seems  to  have  no  ety- 
mological connection  with  the  designation 
Shoehoni.  It  has  l>een  variously  and  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  northern  bands  of 
the  Shoshoni,  especially  those  of  Oregon. 
By  recent  official  usage  the  term  Snake 
has  been  restricted  to  the  Yahuskin  and 
Walpapi  of  Oregon.  Hoffman  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  name  Snake  comes  from  a 
misconception  of  the  sign  for  Snake  In- 
dian, made  by  a  serpentine  motion  of 
the  hand  with  the  index  finger  extended. 
This  he  thought  really  has  reference  to 


# 
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the  weaving  of  the  grass  lodges  of  the 
Shoshoni,  a  reasonable  assumption,  since 
they  are  known  as  "grass-house  people," 
or  by  some  similar  name,  among  numer- 
ous tribes. 

The  more  northerly  and  easterly  Sho- 
shoni were  horse  and  buffalo  Indians, 
and  in  character  and  in  warlike  prowess 
compared  favorably  with  most  western 
tribes.  To  the  w.  in  western  Idaho  along 
Snake  r.  and  to  the  s.  in  Nevada  the 
tribes  represented  a  lower  type.  Much 
of  this  country  was  barren  in  the  extreme 
and  comparatively  devoid  of  large  game, 
and  as  the  nature  of  the  country  differed, 
so  did  the  inhabitants.  They  depended 
for  food  to  a  large  extent  on  fish,  which 


was  supplemented  by  rabbits,  roots,  nuts, 
and  seeds.  These  were  the  Indians  most 
frequently  called  "Diggers."  They  were 
also  called  Shoshokos,  or  "Walkers," 
which  simply  means  that  the  Indians 
bo  called  were  too  poor  to  possess  horses, 
though  the  term  was  by  no  means  re- 
stricted to  this  section,  being  applied  to 
horseless  Shoshoni  everywhere. 

None  of  these  Shoshoni  were  agricul- 
turists. In  general  the  style  of  habita- 
tions corresponded  to  the  two  tvpes  of 
Shoshoni.  In  the  K.  and  e.  they  lived  in 
tipis,  but  in  the  sagebrush  country  to  the 
w.  they  used  brush  shelters  entirely,  and 
Bonneville  found  the  tribes  of  Snake  r. 
wintering  in  such  shelters  without  roofs, 
being  merely  half  circles  of  brush,  behind 
which  they  obtained  an  im perfect  pro- 
tection from  wind  and  snow.  There 
were  many  dialects  among  the  8hoshnni, 
corresponding  to  the  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  isolation  of  the  several  tribes. 
They  presented,  however,  no  essential 
differences  and  were  all  mutually  intelli- 
gible. 

In  1909  there  were  in  Idaho  1,766  Sho- 
shoni and  Bannock  under  the  Ft  Hall 
school  (of  whom  474  had  recently  been 
transferred  from  the  old  Lemhi  res. ),  and 
about  200  not  under  official  supervision ;  in 
Nevada  there  were  243  under  the  Western 
Shoshoni  school,  and  about  750  not  under 
agency  or  school  control;  In  Wyoming, 
under  the  Shoshoni  school,  there  were 
816,  formerly  known  as  Washaki's  band, 
from  its  chief.  Deducting  about  500  Ban- 
nock from  these  figures,  the  total  Sho- 
shoni population  approximates  3,250. 
The  Shoshoni  divisions,  so  far  as  known, 
were:  Hohandika,  Shobarboobeer,  Sho- 
houigadika,  Shonivikidika,  Tazaaigadika, 
Towahnahiooks,  Tukuarika,  Tussawehe, 
Washaki,  Wihinasht,  and  Yahandika. 
See  also  Pohoi,  (h.  w.  h.  ) 

Aliatan.— For  forms  of  this  name,  see  Irian. 
Bik  ta'-aha.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  I'hilol.  Mo. 
Val.,  402,  1862  ('gram  lodges':  Crow  name). 
Chochones,— Ind.  A  IT.  Rep.  1873.  192;  1874.  Cho 
•hon-ae.—  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  n,867, 1905. 
E-wu-na'-wn-ai.— Hayden,  op.  clt.,326  (=*  people 
that  use  grass  and  bark  for  their  lodge*  or  huts': 
Arapaho  name).  Gens  de  Serpent.— Orig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  vi.  106, 1905.  Gens  de»  Serpent  — 
Lewis  and  Clark.  Discov.,60, 1806  (so  railed  by  the 
French).  Genu  da  Berpent. — La  Verendrve  (1742) 
in  Margry.  Dee..  VI.  601.  1H86.  Ginebigdnini  — Ba- 
raga, Otchipwe-Eng.  Diet..  136,  1880  (pi.  Glne- 
bi»;6niniwog,  'snake  men':  Chippewa  name). 
Grass  House  People. — Mooney,  Cheyenne  Inds., 
422,  1907  (translation  of  Kiowa  name).  Xndiens- 
SerpenU — Gass,  Voyage,  18ft,  1810.  Kinebikowln- 
iniwak. — Cuoq,  Lexique  Algon.,  167,1886  ('ser- 
pen Ur !  Algonkln  name).  Ma-buc-aho-roch-pan- 
gL— Long,  Exped.  Roeky  Mta.,  II,  Ixxxlv,  1823 
( Hidatsa  name).  Miki-ati— Curtis.  N.  Am.  Ind., 
IV,  186,  1909  ('grass  lodge'':  Hldatsa  name).  Mi  - 
kyaihe\— Ibid.,  180  (Crow  name,  with  same  mean- 
ing). Nation  of  the  Snake.— JefTerys,  French 
Pom.  Am.,  I,  map,  1741.  Pe-ji'  wo-ke-ya-o  ti 
Cook,  Yankton  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  184,  1882 
(»' those  dwelling  in  grass  lodges':  Yankton 
name).  Pethl-wokeyotila.— Curtis,  N.  Am.  Ind., 
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ni,  141, 1908  ( '  grass-thatch  dwellers':  Teton  Sioux 
nume).  Pi-ci-kae-ni-tup'-i-o. — Haydcn,  Ethnog. 
and  Philol  Mo.  Val.,  264,  1862  (Black  foot  name). 
Serpents.— Smet,  Letters,  62,  IMS.  Bhaahonea.— 
Oriu.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  VI.  840,  1906.  Shirry- 
dikas.— Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  i,  249,  1856  ('dog-eat- 
en': (riven  as  a  division  of  the  Snakes,  but 
evidently  confused  with  the  Arapaho).  Sho- 
ahon. — Clarke  in  Jour.  Anthr.  Inst.  (1.  B.,  IV,  160, 
1876.  8ho  8ho  nay — Uebow,  8bo-sho-nay  Vocab., 
10,  1868  (Shoshonl  name).  Sho  sho-ne. — Gass, 
Journal,  210,  1807.  Bhoshonee.— Lewis  and  Clark 
Exped.,  II,  687,  1817.  8ho-ahonea. — Orig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  v.  94, 1906.  8hoahoni.— Lewis  and 
Clark  Expcd.,  11.  687, 1817.  8hoe  ahone.— Ruxton. 
Adventures.  243,  1848.  8hoesoonies.  —  Scouler 
(1846)  in  Jonr.  Ethnol.  Boo.  Lond..  I,  239,  1*48. 
Shothones.— Coke,  Ride  over  Rocky  Mt&,  294, 1862. 

8hu»ahu»-wicha*ha.— Curtis,  N.  Am.  Ind..  III.  141, 
1908  ("the  first  part  of  the  word  is  doubtless  an 
attempt  to  say  Shonhou i "  t .  Siij  te'  Hda  wi-ca  aa .— 
Cook,  Yankton  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  184,  1882  (=■ 
'Rattlesnake  Indians':  Yankton  name).  Sia&hi- 
nln.— Curtis,  N.  Am.  Ind.,  v,  164,1909  ('rattlesnake 
men':  Atsina  name*.  Snake  Diggers.— Johnson 
and  Winter,  Route  Across  Rocky  Mta.,  111.  1846. 
Snake  Indians. — Writer  of  178ti  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe. 
Coll.,  1st  s..  III.  24,  1794.   Snega.— Beltrami,  111- 

frimage,  n,  282,  1*'28.  Baoa.  —  Gatachet,  MS., 
i.  A.  E.  (Okinagan  nume).  Soahawneae. — Porter 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tril>es,  m,  597,  lSr>3.  Bosho- 
nees. — Frignet,  La  Californie,  273.  1867.  Soaho- 
ne». — Smet,  Letters,  36. 1843.  Bo'-ic  i  ha  ni. — Hay- 
den,  op.  cit.,  290  (Cheyenne  name).  Bo-ao-na. — 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Diseov.,  63,  1806.  Soeone. — 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  ii,  329,  1906.  8oeo- 
nee.— Itild.,  IV,  70.  Boaoneea,— Ibid.,  II,  244. 
Soaonea.— Ibid.,  IV,  77.  8oaone'a.— Ibid.,  38.  8o'- 
so-ni.— Hayden.  on.  cit.,  290  (Cheyenne  name). 
8u'-au-ne. — Cook,  Yankton  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E., 
184.  1882  (Yankton  name).  Wahkiruxkann- 
manke.— Will  and  Spinden,  Mandans,  217,  1906 

iMundun  name).  Wakidohka-numak. — Curtis, 
1.  Am.  Ind..  v.  148,  1909  (-snake  man':  M  and  an 
names.  W6a  anikaci-g a.— Dorsey,  Cegiha  MS. 
Diet.,  B.  A.  E.,  1878  ('snake  people':  Omaha  and 
Ponca  name).  Zuzcca  wi-caaa.— Bushotter,  lnf'n, 
1887  ('snake  people':  Teton  Sioux  name). 

Shotlemamish.  A  body  of  Salish  on  Case 
inlet,  at  the  s.  w.  extremity  of  Puget  sd., 
Wash. 

Hotlimamith.  —Schoolcraft,  I  nd .  Tri  bes,  v.  700, 1865. 
HottimamUh.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Ikx\52,31stCong., 
1st  sess.,  173,  18.'i0.  Hottunamish.— Lane  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep..  162,  1H60.  Scootle-maxn-ish.— Starling, 
Ibid.,  171,  1852.  BHotle-ma-miah.— Stevens,  ibid.. 
458,  1*54.  B'Hotlmahmiah.— Stevens  in  H.R.Ex. 
Doc.  37,  34th  Cong.,  3d  miss..  45,  1857.  Shotlma- 
miah.— Dall,  after  Oibbs.  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I, 
241,  1877.  B'Xoale-ma-mish.-Glbbs  in  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  I,  435.  1SX5.  Broo-tle-mam-iaa.— Starling  in 
Ind.  Afl.Rep.,  170,  1*">2. 

Shoto.  A  Chinookan  tril)e  or  division 
found  in  1806  by  Lewis  and  Clark  on  the 
N.  side  of  Columbia  r.,  a  short  distant* 
from  the  stream  and  nearly  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Willamette.  Their  esti- 
mated number  was  4(50,  in  8  houses. 
Shoto.— I^-wis  and  Clark  Exped..  ".472. 1M4.  8ho- 
toea.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  anil  Clark,  iv,  219.  190V 

8howtl.  A  name  of  a  species  of  rodent 
{Ilaplculnn  rufu.%)  of  parts  of  the  Oregon- 
British  Columbia  region,  known  as  the 
twurllrf  (q.  v.),  or  thaii'l,  the  name  of 
this  animal  in  the  Nisqualli  and  closely 
related  Salishan  dialects.        (a.  f.  c.) 

Showtucket  (Mohegan:  na*hautitik-ut, 
'between  the  rivers.'— Trumbull ).  A 
village  in  the  fork  of  the  Shetuekct  and 
Qui ne bang  rs.,  near  Lisbon,  New  I^ondon 
co.,  Conn.  Before  King  Philip's  war 
(1075)  it  was  occupied  by  a  Mohegan 


band.  After  the  war,  in  1678,  a  band  of 
friendly  Indians  from  various  tribes  was 
settled  there,  known  as  "  Surrenderors," 
but  after  a  few  years  the  village  was  aban- 
doned on  account  of  the  opposition  of 
Uncas.  (j.  m.  ) 

Bhatetucket—  Leete  (1665)  in  Mass.  Hist,  Soc.  Coll., 
4th  a.,  vil,  666. 1866.  Bhatuckett  —  Pyuchon  ( 1700) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IV,  616. 1854.  Bhatuakett.— 
O waneeo ( 1700 > . i bid . . 015.  Bhowtucket. -Caulkins, 
Norwich,  f>0.  1866.    Surrenderors. — Ibid.,  266 

Bhregegon.  A  Yurok  village  on  lower 
F  lamath  r.,  about  a  mile  above  the  mouth 
of  Pekwan  cr.,  n.  w.  Cal. 

Bca-foinea. — McKee  (1861)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  32d 
Cong.,  spec,  seas.,  162,  1853.  8chre-gon. — Oibbs 
(1851)  In  Schoolcraft,  Did.  Tribes,  m.  138,  1853. 
Ber-a-goinea. —  Meyer,  Nach  dem  Sacramento, 
282,  18>5.  Seragoins.— McKee,  op.  cit.,  193.  8*r- 
a-goina, — Ibid.,  194.  Berragoin.— Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  III,  422,  1863.  Bhregegon.— A.  L.  Kroeber, 
inf'n,  1906.  Bira-grins.— McKee, on. cit,,  161.  8ri'- 
gon.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  in,  44.  1877. 

Shrines.  Places  where  sacred  offerings 
are  deposited  or  cult  images  or  objects 
are  set  up.  They  are  fixed  or  portable, 
the  former  often  being  altar  shrines  (see 
Altar),  or  consist  of  stone  boxes  inclosing 
sacred  objects.  The  latter  class  includes 
the  sacred  bundles  of  the  Pawnee,  Pajwigo, 
Hopi,  and  other  tribes  (see  J'aUadittm). 

Shrinea  are  common  to  many  tribes 
n.  of  Mexico,  but  perhaps  among  none 
do  they  now  enter  more  into  the  religious 
life  of  the  people  t  han  among  the  Pueblos, 
particularly  among  the  Hopi,  whose 
shrines  will  here  l>e  described  as  typical: 

Among  these  people  any  special  sj>ot 
consecrated  to  supernatural  lieings,  where 
prayer  offerings  to  them  are  made,  is 
called  a  jtahoki,  or  '  prayer  house,'  gen- 
erally translated  '  snrine.'  There  are 
about  a  hundred  shrines  at  or  near  the 
pueblo  of  Walpi,  half  of  which  have 
special  names.  They  are  situated  on  t  he 
mesa,  among  the  foothills,  at  springs, 
and  near  the  ruins  of  ancestral  villages. 
Certain  of  these  places  of  offering  have  no 
special  names,  but  are  called  "rain-cloud 
shrines,"  or  14  world-quarter  shrines," 
because  situated  at  the  four  cardinal 
directions  from  the  pueblo.  A  Hopi 
shrine  differs  from  an  altar  in  being  a 
place  in  which  the  offerings  remain  per- 
manently, or  until  they  or  their  essence 
are  supposed  to  be  removed  by  the  gods. 

Every  great  ceremony  has  its  special 
shrine,  but  in  some  of  them  prayer 
offerings  are  made  in  all  ceremonies. 
Many  shrines  have  nothing  to  mark  them 
except  prayer  sticks  (q.  v.).  Common 
forms  of  shrines  are  circles  of  small  stones 
or  even  a  single  stone,  caves  or  clefts,  a 
natural  depression  in  a  bowlder,  or  any 
object  symbolically  marked.  The  most 
elalx>rate  shrines  are  sealed  stone  inclo- 
sures,  sometimes  paint**!  with  symbols, 
and  containing  symlndie  representations 
of  supernatural  lieings,  idols,  water-worn 
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fled  either  on  the  basis  of  their  form  and 
contents  or  on  that  of  the  supernatural 
beings  to  which  they  are  dedicated.  Of 
the  latter,  among  the  Hopi,  there  are 
those  of  the  Earth  and  Sky  gods,  Kachina 
shrines,  and  shrines  of  numerous  lesser 
supernatural  beings. 

The  most  elaborate  Earth-goddess 
shrine  at  the  East  mesa  of  the  Hopi  is  that 
of  Talatumsi,  situated  in  the  foothills  k. 
of  Walpi.  It  is  asealed  chamber  in  which 
is  aseated  idol  of  the  Dawn  Woman.  The 
slab  ordinarily  closing  the  entrance  is 
removed  every  November,  during  the  New 
Fire  ceremony,  when  offerings  are  placed 
near  it;  and  every  4  years  the  idol  is  taken 
from  the  shrine  and  carried  to  the  village. 
The  Bhrine  of  Kokyanwuqti,  Spider 
Woman,  another  name  for  the  Earth 
goddess,  is  a  simple  stone  inclosure.  The 
shrine  of  Masauu.  the  god  of  the  Under- 
world, is  situated  in  the  foothills  w.  of 
Walpi,  and  consists  of  a  small  pile  of 
stones  and  twigs.  The  shrine  of  Tuwa- 
pontumsi,  another  Earth  goddess,  eon- 
tains  a  petrified  log  surrounded  by  slabs 
of  stone.  There  are  numerous  shrines  of 
the  Sky  god  in  the  vicinity  of  Walpi,  but 
they  are  generally  of  very  simple  con- 
struction. 

8un  shrines  among  the  Hopi  are  simple 
circles  of  stone,  with  openings  toward  the 
point  where  the  sun  rises  at  the  time 
of  the  summer  solstice.  A  shrine  at 
M  Wala,"  a  gap  in  East  mesa,  toward  the 
topof  the  trail  to  Hanopueblo,  containing 
a  coiled  stone,  or  natural  east  of  a  shell, 
may  be  considered  a  Sun  shrine.  The 
Sky-serpent  god,  Palulukong,  has  several 
shrines,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  two  great  springs  in  the  foothills  b.  of 
Walpi  and  Hano. 

The  Kachina  shrine  is  a  closed  recep- 
tacle constructed  of  slabs  of  stone  set  on 
edge.  It  is  situated  in  the  foothills  w.  of 
Walpi,  and  is  ceremoniallv  opened  and 
closed  every  July.  Individual  clans  have 
their  special  shrines  where  offerings  are 
made  to  their  tutelary  ancients.  Rain- 
cloud  and  world-quarter  shrines  are  of 
the  simplest  construction,  commonly 
consisting  of  circles  of  small  stones. 

Shrines  sometimes  mark  places  where 
mythological  events  are  said  to  have 
happened ;  thus  the  shrine  of  the  so-called 
Heart-Contained-Here,  in  the  foothills 
e.  of  Walpi,  is  supposed  to  contain  the 
heart  of  a  god  who  won  a  mythic  foot- 
race. Those  who  aspire  to  speed  in  these 
races  worship  at  this  shrine. 

Human  or  animal  images  of  wood  and 
stone,  concretionary  or  botryoidal  stones, 
carved  stone  slabs,  and  fossil  shells  are 
among  the  permanent  objects,  not  offer- 
ings, found  in  Hopi  shrines.  The  tem- 
porary offerings  on  shrines  are  prayer 
meal  and  pollen,  sticks,  clay  effigies  of 
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small  animals,  miniature  bowls  and  vases 
of  water,  small  bows  and  arrows,  small 
dolls,  turquoise,  shells,  and  other  objects. 

Some  shrines  are  known  by  the  char- 
acter of  their  offerings;  thus,  a  warrior's 
shrine  contains  netted  shields,  bows,  and 
arrows;  an  eagle  shrine,  painted  wooden 
imitations  of  eagle's  eggs.  Places  where 
ceremonial  paraphernalia  are  kept  par- 
take of  the  sacred  nature  of  a  shrine,  and 
caves  resorted  to  for  prayer  are  considered 
in  the  same  light.  All  springs  of  water 
are  places  of  prayer  offerings,  and  each 
has  a  shrine  either  near  by  or  remote. 

Zufii  "  prayer  houses"  are  no  less 
numerous  ana  instructive  than  those  of 
the  Hopi,  and  are  of  the  same  general 
character,  although  several  differ  in  form 
from  those  above  mentioned.  The  best 
known  Zufli  shrine,  that  of  Hepatina, 
lies  near  the  village  and  is  said  to  Decon- 
secrated to  the  center  of  the  earth,  in 
which  spot  it  is  supposed  to  stand.  It  is 
a  tri-chambered  stone  inclosure  with 
an  opening  to  the  k.  surmounted  by 
strangely  formed  stones.  There  are  nu- 
merous shrines  on  the  mesa  of  Taaiya- 
lone,  among  which  that  of  the  Twin 
War  Gods  of  the  Zufli  is  the  most  char- 
acteristic. 

The  most  notable  of  the  many  shrines 
of  the  Rio  Grande  pueblos  are  the  stone 
pumas  of  Cochiti. 

Consult  Curtis,  N.  Am.  lnd.,  i-v, 
1907-09;  Dorsey  and  Voth  in  Field  Colum- 
bian Mus.  Pubs.,  Anthr.  ser.,  m,  nos. 
1  and  3,  1901,  1902;  Fewkes  (1)  in  Jour. 
Am.  Ethnol.  and  Archieol.,  i,  1891;  n, 
1892;  iv,  1894;  (2)  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1898;  (3)  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  v,  196, 
1892;  (4)  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vm,  346,  1906; 
Starr  in  Am.  Antiq.,  xxii,  no.  4,  1900; 
Stevenson  in  11th  and  23d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1893,  1904;  Pepper  and  Wilson,  Hidatsa 
Shrine,  Mem.  Am.  Anthr.  Asso.,  II,  pt.  4, 
1908.  (j.w.f.) 

Shruhwi,  The  Rattlesnake  clans  of 
the  Koresan  pueblos  of  Laguna,  Acoma, 
Cochiti,  and  Sia,  N.  Mex.  The  Laguna 
clan  came  originally  from  Sia,  and  forms 
a  phratry  with  the  Hatsi  (Earth), 
Skurshka  (Water-snake),  and  Meyo  ( Liz- 
ard) clans  of  that  pueblo.  The  Rattle- 
snake clan  of  Cochiti  is  extinct.  ( f.  w.h.  ) 
Shquwi  hinoqr\— llcHK't-  In  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  352, 
lfl%<  Acomaform;  /idnogo*™'  people').  Shruhwi- 
hanuch.—  Ibid.  (Cochiti  form).  S46wi  hano  — 
Ibid. (Laguna form).  8qu-hano.-Ibid. (Sia form). 

Bhrutsuaa.  The  Coyote  clans  of  the 
Keresan  pueblos  of  Laguna,  Santa  Ana, 
Sia,  San  Felipe,  and  Cochiti,  N.  Mex. 
Part  of  the  l^aguna  clan  claims  to  have 
come  from  Zufli  and  part  from  Sia.  Com- 
pare the  Laguna  ( Tm'shki)  and  Zufli 
(Sushi)  names  of  these  clans,  the  two 
peoples  belonging  to  distinct  linguistic 
families.  (f.  w.  h.) 
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Shrotaona-hano.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  IX,  350, 
UM  (San  Felipe  form;  Mno=.'  people').  Bhrii- 
Uuaa-hanuctt.-Ibid.  (Cochiti  form).  Bhurta-On- 
na.-Steveniton  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..19, 1H94  (Sia 

runa.-Bamieller.  Delight  Makers.  251,  1890. 
Tsu»hki-hano^.— Hodge,  op.  cit.  (Laguna  form). 

Shu  ('fish').  AYuchiclan. 
Oo.-Spe«'k,  Vuchi  Iuds.,  70,  1909  (c-aA).  Bhu- 
taha.-<;at«het,  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  70,  1885 
(=Mlsh  clan'). 

Shnbenacadie  (Shubenakddi,  'plenty  of 
ground-nut* (?). — Trumbull).  A  Micmac 
village  and  reservation  at  the  head  of 
8hul»enaeadie  r.,  n.  of  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia.  Pop.  100  in  1909. 
Ghibenaeoadia.— Doc.of  1746  in  N.Y.  Doc. Col. Hist., 
X,  70,  1H58.  Chifabennakadik.—  Frye  (1760)  in 
Mara.  Hint.  Poc.  Coll.,  1st  «..  x,  115.  1809.  8huben- 
akadie.— Rand,  Micmac  Reading  Bk.,  81.  1875. 
Shubenecadie.— Mncdonald  in  Can.  Ind.  Afl.  for 
1884.  xxlx,  1885. 

8hnfina  (strictly  Tsiphenu,  'dark-colored 
olteidian  flakes,'  from  tti,  'obsidian 
flakes,'  phenu,  'dark';  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Tewa  dialect  the  form  is  Ttifeno. — J.  P. 
Harrington).  A  small  ancient  pueblo 
ruin  on  a  castle-like  mesa  of  tufa,  n.  w. 
of  Puye  and  separated  from  it  by  Santa 
Clara  *  canyon,  N.  Mex.  The  s.  face 
of  the  mesa  is  honeycombed  with  cliff- 
dwellings,  cut  in  the  rock.  While  ac- 
cording to  Santa  Clara  tradition  these 
lodges  have  lieen  occupied  within  the 
historic  period,  they  doubtless  date  from 
a  time  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  first 
Spaniards  in  the  16th  century.  See  7th 
Rep.  13.  A.  E.,  xxi,  1891;  Bandelier,  (1) 
Delight  Makers,  878,  1890,  (2)  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Paj>ers,  iv,  66,  1892;  Hewett  (1)  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  no.  5,  1904,  (2)  in  Bull. 
32,  H.  A.  E.,  1906,  (3)  in  Out  West,  xxxi, 
693-719,  1909.  hp.  w.  h.  ) 

Shu  Finne.— Bandelier,  op.  cit.  Taifeno.— Har- 
rington in  Out  Wwt,  xxxi,  702. 1909  (Santa  Clara 
Tewa  form).  Taiphenu.— Ibid.  (San  lldefonso 
Tewa  form). 

8huhlanan  ( '  otter ' ).    A  Yuchi  clan. 
Culani.— Spook.  Yuchi  Inda..   70.  1909  (c-«A). 
Shu'lana  "  tah£  — fiafctchct.  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
71,  1kn/>  t  -  'otter  clan '). 

Shmmp  ((uiinp,  'strong').  A  head 
village  of  the  Mtlakvapamuk  just  above 
Yale,  Fnrar  r.,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  6,  1899. 

Shukhata  ('opossum  [town],'  from 
nhukhtita,  o|M>ssum,  lit.  'wnite  hog*).  A 
former  Choctaw  town  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Columbus,  Ala. — Hall>ert  in  Pub. 
Ala.  Hist,  Soc.,  Misc.  Coll.,  1, 431, 1901. 

Shukhtutakhlit  (Shu-qtu'-ta-qlif,  'man- 
eaters':  Kaniagmiut  name).  A  division 
of  the  Ahtena  on  Copper  r.,  Alaska, 
next  below  the  Kangikhlukhmut— Hoff- 
man, M.S.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

Bhuka.  A  Chum&shan  village  stated  by 
Indians  to  have  been  formerly  at  the  Rin- 
eon,  Santa  Barbara  co.,Cal.  Placed  by 
Taylor  near  Santa  Ines  mission. 

Pueblo  de  laa  Canoaa. — Cahrlllo,  Narr.  (1542),  in 
Smith.  Cohf.  Doc.  Flu.,  181,  l*-*>7.  8hueu.— Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17.  W>3.  8hukku. — Ibid., 
May  4,  1860.  Shu-ku.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura 


MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E..  1884.  Xu*o.-Cabrillo,  Narr. 
(1542),  in  Smith,  op.  cit,.  181.  Xucu-  Rep.  Geog. 
Surv.  W.  100th  Mer..  vu.  307.  1879. 

Shulya  ('beaver').  Given  by  Bourke 
(Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  u,  181,  1889)  as  a 
gens  of  the  Mohave,  q.  v. 

Shumaiitcha  (Keresan:  'the  corpse  on 
the  summit').  A  ruin  of  unknown  origin 
on  a  mesa  w.  of  Rito,  near  Hasatch,  N. 
Mex.  In  modern  times  it  has  been 
temporarily  occupied  by  the  Laguna  In- 
dians, during  their  wars  with  theXavaho 
and  Apache,  as  a  stronghold  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  flocks.  So  called  from 
the  fact  that  the  corpse  of  a  herder,  who 
had  been  killed  by  a  wild  animal,  was 
once  found  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
mesa. — Pradt  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  iv,  346,  1891. 

Shumig.  A  former  Yurok  village  on 
the  n.  w.  coast  of  California,  at  Patrick's 
Point,  5  or  6  m.  n.  of  Trinidad.  It  was 
not  inhabited  in  historic  times,  except 
as  a  camp  site,  but  is  important  in 
mythology. 

Shuminkyaiman  (Shu/~mmgk,pa-i/rnan: 
Shu'-me-k'u-li,  the  mythic  man-bird  of 
the  Ka'ka  or  esoteric  Shu'-me-kwe;  in- 
t't/u,  'region  anciently  frequented  by, 
acted  in,'  etc.;  t'man,  'home  of,'  'sitting 
place  of ' ).  A  hill  and  section  of  country 
where  the  Shumekuli  being  of  Zufii 
mythology  was  captured  by  the  Shaalako; 
situated  about  13  ra.  s.  of  Zufii  pueblo, 
N.  Mex.  The  whole  country  thereal>out 
is  covered  with  the  stone-hut  founda- 
tions attributed  to  the  Pewikwithltchu 
(q.  v.)  (f.  h.c) 

Shuminkia.—  Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  Ethnol.  and 
Archseol.,  1. 100. 1891  (given  as  name  of  ruins). 

Shumnac  (Shum'-nac).  A  former  Tigua 
pueblo,  s.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  present  Mexican  settlements 
of  Chilili,  Tajique,  and  Manzano,  N. 
Mex.— Lummis  in  Scribner's  Mo.,  469, 
Apr.  1893. 

Shumway  Ruin.  A  ruined  prehistoric 
pueblo  near  the  town  of  Shumway,  40  m. 
8.  of  Hoi  brook ,  A  riz.  It  consists  of  a  long 
house  group,  2  rooms  deep,  and  a  paral- 
lel group  having  a  wing  at  right  angles  at 
one  end,  and  between  these  groups  a 
plaza. — Hough  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1901, 
302,  pi.  22,  1903. 

Shunaiki.  A  ruined  village  claimed  to 
have  been  inhabited  by  the  ancestors  of 
the  people  of  the  present  pueblo  of 
Laguna,  N.  Mex.;  situated  about  3  m.  w. 
of  the  latter.  (f.  w.  h.  ) 

Shungikcheka   ('common   dogs').  A 
band  of  the  Yanktonai  Sioux. 
On»-iktceka.— Dorwy  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218, 
1897.   Sui)  ikeeka  — IM'i 

Bhnngikikarachada  ( they  whocal  1  them- 
selves from  the  original  dog').  A  Win- 
nebago gens. 

Ce  go'-m-na.— Domey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  240, 
1897  ('wolf'.-  archaic  name).  Oft&k  i-ki'-ka-ra'- 
Ua-da.-lbid.    Coak-tcaak'  i-ki'-ka-ra'-toa-da.— 
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Shungkahanapin     ('  wears    a  dogskin 
around  the  neck,'  i.  e.  *dog  necklace') 
A  band  of  the  Brute  Teton  Sioux. 
Cunkaha-nap'i  . — Dorsey  (After  Cleveland)  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.      219.  1897.   6unkaha  napin.- Ibid. 

Shungkayuteshiu  ('eat  no  dogs').  A 

band  of  the  Miniconiou  Sioux. 

Cuoka-Tute-oni.  -Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B  A.  E.,220, 
1897.  Bo-tum'-mi'.hu-U.-Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val..  290.  1862  (Cheyenne  name). 
Shuak'-a-ya-tiah'-iii.-Ibld., 876.  8unkayuU-4ai.- 
Dnwy  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  220.  1897.  Thot*  that 
eat  no  doga.-Culbertaon  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850. 

142.  iasi. 

Shunkukedi  (named  from  an  island 
called  Shan,  'old').  A  Tlingit  division 
of  the  Wolf  phratry,  living  at  Klawak, 
<ka.    The  name  of  this  clan  is  some- 


times applied,  in  the  form  Shunkukedi- 
na  ( '  Shunkukedi  nation ' ),  to  the  entire 
Wolf  phratry. 

Ce'nfoqedl'aa. — Swanton. field  notes.  B.  A.  E..  1904. 
Schenfo-kaoi.— Krauiie,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  116,  1885. 

Snap.    A  former  Chumashan  village 

nearCarpenteria,  Santa  Barlwraco.,  Cal., 

iff.  of  £1  Rincon. 

Cup.—  H trishaw,  H.  Barbara  Mi<.  vocab..  B.  A.  E., 
1884  (r-«A). 

Shnpauk.    A  former  Yaquina  village  on 
the  a.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
Ca'-dauk.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m. 
229.  1890  (c-$A). 

Shuqualak.  A  former  Choctaw  town 
or  division  in  Noxubee  co.,  Miss. — Uat- 
schet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  109,  1884. 

Shurmuyu.    The  Turquoise  clan  of  the 

Tigua  pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 
Shunnuyu-t'ainin  —  Lummis  quoted  by  Hodge  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  IX,  852,  1896  (faliun^'people'). 

Shushuchi.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage between  Pt  Conception  and  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.,  in  the  locality  now  called 
Im  Fuemada. 

Gu'-ca-Ua.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.. 
B.  A.  E..  1884  (e-irt). 

Shustak's  Village.  A  camping  place  of  a 
Stikine  chief  named  Shastaak  (CActlaa'k), 
on  Etolinid.,  Alaska;  pop.  38  in  1880.— 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  32,  1884. 

Shuswap  (strictly  Sequa'pmnq).  The 
most  important  Salishan  tribe  of  British 
Columbia,  formerly  holding  most  of  the 
territory  between  the  Columbia  r.  water- 
shed and  Fraser  r.,  including  the  basin 
of  Thompson  r.  above  Ashcroft,  embrac- 
ing Shusnwap  or  Adams  lakes,  and  ex- 
tending n.  to  include  Quesnel  lake.  They 
now  occupy  a  number  of  small  village 
reservations  attached  to  the  Kamloops- 
( )kanagan  and  w  illiams  Lake  agencies, 
together  with  a  small  band,  descendants 
of  Chief  Kinbasket,  for  about  60  years 
past  permanently  settled  among  the 
kutenai.  On  the  s.  thev  border  the  Tsil- 
kotin,  an  Athapascan  triW,  on  the  6.  and 
w.  the  kindred  Okanagan,Ntlakyapamuk, 
and  Liilooet.  They  have  probably  dwin- 
dled at  least  one-half  since  the  advent  of 
the  miners  in  their  country  half  a  century 
ago,  but  still  number  more  than  2, 100,  in 
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the  following  bands:  Kamloopn-Okanagan 
Agency — Adams  Lake,  Ashcroft,  Bona- 
parte, Deadman's  Creek,  Kamloops,  Nes- 
kainlith  or  Halaut,  North  Thompson, 
Little  Shush wap  Lake,  Spall umcheen; 
Williams  Lake  Agency — Alkali  take,  Canoe 
Creek.  Clinton,  Dog  Creek,  Fountain  (oc- 
cupied chieflv  by  Liilooet),  High  Bar, 
Pavilion,  Soda  Creek,  Williams  Lake; 
KooUnay  Agency — Kinbasket. 

Consult  Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Canada,  ix,sec.  n,  1892;  TeitinMem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  n,  Anthr.  i,  no.  4,  1900; 
Ann.  Rep.  Can.  Ind.  Aff. ;  Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  1891.  (j.  m.) 

Ateaaa.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War.  371.  1822  (the 
variant*  of  this  are  trom  the  Takulli  word  mean- 
ing 'stranger').  Ataaha. — (Julia  tin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc.,  II.  16.  134.  1836.  At-aaks.  — Mayne, 
Brit.  Col.,  1861.  Atnana.— De  Smet,  Oregon 
Mini.,  100,  1847.  Atna».—  Drake,  Bk.  Ind*.,  vi, 
1848.  Clul  warp.— Fiuh  ugh  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857, 
328. 1858.  Ka-la-muh.  — Maekay  quoted  by  Dawson 
in  Trans.  Roy.  Hoc.  Can.,  sec.  n,  7,  1891  ( 1  the  peo- 
ple': own  name).  Bchouchouapa. — Duflot  de  Mo- 
fras,  Oregon,  II,  337, 1844.  Sa-huapm-uh. — Maekay  - 
op.  eit.,  4.  Bequapmuq. — Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  \V. 
TribesCan..  80. 1890.  She whap.— Anderson  quoted 
by  Gibbs  in  Hist.  Mag.,  vil,  77,  1863.  Bhewhap- 
much. — Ibid.,  73,  76.  Baewbapmuh. — Tolmie  and 
Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  1241**1884.  Bbewhap- 
mukh. — Gibbs  in  Shea's  Lib.  Am.  Ling.,  XI,  vil, 
1860-3.  8he-whaps.— Ross,  Adventures,  151,  1849. 
Shoo-schawp, — Kane.  Wanderings,  155,  1859. 
Shooahaps.— Parker.  Journal,  299,  1840.  Shoos- 
waba.—  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  July  19.  1862. 
Sboo-wha'-pa-mooh. — Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Can.,  nee.  II,  4,  1891.  8houahwap».— Hale  in  U.  8. 
Exp).  Kxped..  VI,  198,  1846.  Shouwapemob.— De 
Smet,  Oregon  Miss.. 63. 1H47.  Shouwapemot. — Ibid., 
100.  Bhuahwapa.—  Hale.  op.  cit.,  205. 1846.  Bhuah- 
wapumah. — Ibid.  Shuswap-much. — Mayne,  Brit. 
Col.,  296,  1861.  8buswapa.— Ibid.  Siouahwapa.— 
De  Smet,  Oregon  Miss.,  137, 1847.  Sockacheenum.— 
Brit.  Adm.  Chart,  no.  1917.  Bouahwaps.— Prich- 
ard,  Phys.  Hist.,  V,  427, 1847.  Bqua'pamuq.  —  Boas 
in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  10.  1889.  Bu'yuap- 
muq.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  80, 1890. 
Tbompaon  river  Indiana. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer 
July  19,  1862.  Tlitk  atEwu'mtlat.— Boas  in  5th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  10. 1889  C  without  shirta 
and  trousers':  Kutenai  name).  Towapummuk. — 
Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff..  Victoria.  1872. 

Shuta.   Tho  extinct  Crane  clan  of  Sia 

pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

8bu'ta.— Stevenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  19.  1894. 
Shuta-haao.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  IX,  350,  1896 
(Aaao='  people'). 

ShuUmul  (Shu'-ta-mul).  A  former 
Nishinam  village  in  the  valley  of  Bear  r., 
which  is  the  next  stream  n.  of  Sacramento, 

Shootaxnool.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  XII,  22, 
1*74.  Shu'ta-muL— Powers  in  ConL  N.  A.Ethnol., 
Ill,  316,  1877. 

Bhataanomanok.  A  Porno  village  on 
what  is  known  as  Buckingham  id.,  in 
lower  Clear  lake,  Cal. 

Cho-tan-o-man-aa. — Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  III,    110.    1853.    Bhutaunomaaok. — A.  L. 

Kroeber,  inf  n,  1903  (name  in  Upper  Clear  Lake 
dialect). 

Shuuk  ('much  water'. —ten  Kate).  A 
(former?)  Pima  village  on  the  Gila  r.  res., 
s.  Ariz. 

8hootk.— ten  Kate  quoted  by  Gatschet,  MS.,  B. 
A.  E..  199, 1888.  Shu-uk.— Dudley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1871.  58.  1872. 

Shuwalaahu.    A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
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lage  at  a  place  called  Cafiada  de  loe  Ali- 
Boe,  Ventura  co.,  Cal. 

Ou'-wa-la-ou. — Henahaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vo- 
cal*., B.  A.  K.,  1HM  (c-«A). 

Bhuwalethet  (Cuwd'lBfKt).  A  winter 
village  of  the  Katsey  tribe  of  Cowichan  at 
the  8.  end  of  Pitt  lake,  near  lower  Fraser 
r.,  Brit.  Col.— Boas  in  Rep.  64th  Mtg. 
Brit  A.  A.  8.,  454,  1894. 

Shawimi.  The  Turquoise  clans  of  the 
Keresan  pueblos  of  Laguna,  Sia,  San  Fe- 
lipe, and  Cochiti,  N.  Mex.  The  Turquoise 
clan  of  Laguna  claims  to  have  come  origi- 
nally from  Sandia.  The  corresponding 
clans  in  Sia  and  San  Felipe  are  extinct 
According  to  Bandelier  (Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 
pers, in,  301, 1890)  this  clan,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  19th  centurv,  seems  to  rep- 
resent what  may  be  cal  led  the  conservative 
element  among  the  Rio  Grande  Keresan 
tribes.    Cf.  Tanyi.  (f.  w.  h.) 

8hCuwimi-hano.— Hodfffl  in  Am.  Anthr..  IS,  352, 
1896  (Sia  form).  8huwhami-hanuch.— Ibld.(Cochid 
form).  8huwimi-hano. — Ibid.  (San  Felipe  form). 
Shu'wimi  hano  \ — Ibid.  ( Laguna  form).  Bhyu- 
amo. — Bandelier,  op.  cit. 

Shnyakekth  (leaping  place').  A  for- 
mer Klamath  settlement  near  the  n.  end 
of  Nilaks  m<«.  and  the  shore  of  upper 
Klamath  lake,  Oreg.  So  called  because 
here  the  Indians  were  accustomed  to  leap 
for  amusement  over  large  fallen  rocks. 
Pop.  92  in  1877. 

Linkville  Indian*.— Gatsehet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Kthnol., 
II,  pt.  II,  370.  1890.  8huhlaxia  fiah.— Ibid.  Shu- 
yake'ki.h  —  Ibid  ,  369.  8huyak«Tuh .— Ibid.  8hu- 
yake'kahni. — Ibiti.,  370  <  name  of  people).  Shuya- 
kc'k»hni  mailaka.— Ibid.  (ditto).  Shuyake  kai.— 
Ibid.,  pt.  I,  xxx.  8huya*k«k*.— Ibid.,  pt.  II,  369. 
Bhuyikeka.— Ibid..  869-70.  8uhiax«'fi»h.— Ibid.. 
870.  Ttuyakeka.— Ibid.  Ttuyake'kaai.— Ibid. (name 
of  people). 

Shyik.  One  of  the  trit)es  participating 
in  the  Yakima  treaty  of  June  9,  1855,  and 
placed  on  the  reservation  of  that  name  in 
Washington.  It  is  not  identifiable. 
Bhyioka.— Keano  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  635, 1878. 
Bhyika.— Camp  Stevens  treaty  of  1856  Id  U.  8. 
Stat,  at  Large,  xu,  961,  1863. 

Bhykelimy.    See  Shikdlamy. 

Sia  (from  Trin,  the  native  name).  A 
small  Keresan  tribe  inhabiting  a  single 
pueblo  on  the  n.  bank  of  Jemez  r.,  about 
16  ra.  n.  w.  of  Bernalillo,  N.  Mex.  Cas- 
tancda  (1541)  mentioned  one  village  of 
the  tribe,  but  42  years  later  Espejo  visited 
their  "province,"  which  he  called  Pu- 
names  (q.  v.),  describing  it  as  containing 
6  pueblos,  of  which  Sia  was  the  largest. 
Oflate  ( 1598)  mentions  only  Tria  or  Trios, 
which  is  apparently  identical  with  Sia. 
Opposite  the  present  Sia  are  the  remains 
oi  a  pueblo  called  Kakanatzatia,  while 
n.  of  the  town  lies  another  ruined  village 
known  as  Kohasaya.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  at  least  one  of  these  was  among 
the  5  settlement*  alluded  to  by  Espejo  in 
1583,  although  the  Indians  now  claim  that 
they  occupy  the  same  site  as  in  the  days 
of  Coronado. 

Sia  engaged  with  the  other  Pueblos  in 
the  revolt  against  Spanish  authority  in 


1680,  making  a  determined  stand  in  their 
village  until  Aug.  1689,  when  they  were 
assaulted  by  Domingo  de  Cruzate,  the 
pueblo  being  completely  wrecked  ami  the 
tribe  decimate- 1  in  the  most  bloody  en- 
gagement of  the  Pueblo  rebellion.  The 
friendly  attitude  of  these  Indians  toward 
the  Spaniards  from  this  time  to  the  close 
of  the  revolt  in  1696  created  considerable 
friction  between  them  and  the  people  of 
Jemez  and  Cochiti.  Sia  was  the  seat  of  a 
Spanish  mission  from  an  early  date,  hav- 
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ing  Jemez  and  Santa  Ana  as  its  visitas  after 
1782.  According  to  Bandelier  the  pueblo 
doubtless  owes  its  decline  since  the  revolt 
to  the  constant  inter-killing  going  on  for 
the  supposed  evil  practice  of  witchcraft 
Pop.  106  in  1890,  119  in  1910.  As  is  to  be 
expected  in  a  tribe  that  has  lost  so  much 
in  population  within  the  period  of  reli- 
able tradition,  many  of  the  clans  once 
represented  are  now  extinct  Those 
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marked  with  an  asterisk  in  the  following 
list  no  longer  exist:  Yaka  (Corn),  Dyami 
(Kagle),  Kohai  (Bear),  Osach  (Sun), 
Tyupi  (Badger),  Squ  (Rattlesnake),  Shu- 
tsun  (Coyote),  Tsits  (Water),  Tsi  (Wild 
Turkey),  Kute  (Antelope),  Dyani  (Deer), 
*Ishtowa  (Arrow),  *Mina  (Salt),  Showiti 
(Parrot),  Hakan  (Fire),  *Hohoka(Dove), 
•Hapan  (Oak),  Hami  (Tobacco),  *Cha- 
natya  (Pegwood?),  *8hiuwimi  (Tur- 
quoise), Choshka  ( Roadrunner),  *Shka- 
natulu  (Lizard),  Tanyi  (Calabash),  *Mu- 
shach  (Buffalo),  *Tyaia  (Piflon),  *Sii 
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(Ant),  *Akuch  (Ivy),  "Henuti  (Cloud), 
•Sehira  (Crow),  *Spia  (Hawk),  *Shike 
(Star),  *Tawash  (Moon),  *Mokaich 
(Mountain-lion),  *Shuta  (Crane),  *Wa- 
pon  (Shell  bead),  *Yaunyi  (Stone  [gran- 
ite?]), *Washpa  (Dance-kilt). 

Consult  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 
pers, nx,  260,  1890,  iv,  194  et  seq.,  1892; 
Stevenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1894.  See 
also  Keregan  Family,  Pueblos.  ( r.  w.  h.  ) 


Asuncion.  — Huncroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  M.  x  .  281, 
1889  Chea.— Simpson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1869, 
339,  1871.  Chi*.— Castafieda  (15%)  in  Ternaux- 
Com  pans,  Vov.,  ix,  110, 1838;  Jaramillo,  ibid.,  371. 
Cia.— Meudoya  (1586)  in  Hakluyt,  Vov.,  161,  469, 
1600.  Giee.— Calboun  in  Cal.  Mess,  and  Corresp., 
215,  1850  (misprint).  Cilia.—  Davis,  8pan.  Conq. 
N.  Mex.,  202,  1869  (or  Cia).  Oiya.— Bancroft. 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  58,  1889  (riven  as  Spanish- 
Mexican  name;  also  Siya).  Ola.— Pike,  Explor. 
Travels,  map,  1811  (misprint) .  £l-ke-ai'.—  Tlodee. 
field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Pieuris  name).  Lia.— 
Brevoort,  Now  Mexico,  20, 1874  (misprint).  H.  8. 
de  la  AMunscion  de  Zia. — Donuidson,  Moqui  Pueblo 
Inds.,  91,  1893.  X.  8.  de  la  Asumpcion  de  Zia.— 
Alencastcr(1805)inPrince,N.  Mex. ,37.1883.  Nue»- 
tra  Benora  de  la  Asaumpsion  de  Zia. — Ward  in  1 1 id. 
Aft*.  Rep.  1867,  213.  1868  (full  mission  name). 
O-ku-wa'-ri.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895 
('place  of  the  sand  dunes':  Tewa  name)  Pia. — 
Kern  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  rv.39, 1854  (mis- 
print). Bai'-a-kwa.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  K  , 
1895  (Jemez  name).  Bai'-o-kwi.— Ibid.  (Pecos 
name).  Bant  Pedro y  8ant  Pablo.—  Ofiate  (1598)  in 
Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  2M. 1871  (Tria  or;  doubtless  iden- 
ticfll;  the  first  saint  name  applied).  8ayaqua- 
kwa.— Stevenson,  Pecos  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  IS87 
(Pecos  name  of  the  pueblo ).  Sia. — Expelo  ( 1583) 
In  Doc.  Ined..  xv,  178,  1871.  Biay.— Ibid..  115. 
8illa.— Parke,  map  of  New  Mexico,  1851.  Sille.— 
Lane  (1854)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v.  689, 
18o5.  Siya.— Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  SB,  1889 
(cf.  Cii/a,  above).  Tlaacala.— Bustaiunnte  and 
Gallegos  (1582)  in  Doc.  Ined..  xv.  85.  1871  (Ban- 
croft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  77,  1889,  thinks  it 
may  possibly  be  identical).  Tlaxoala.— Ibid..  92. 
Tlogi.— Curtis,  N.  Am.  Ind.,  i,  138, 1907  ('hairy*: 
Navahoname).  Tria.— Ofiate  (lr*98)  in  Doc.  Ined.. 
XVI.115,'254,1871.  Trios. — I  bid..  102.  Tae-a.—  Loew 
cited  by  Gatschet.  Zwolf  Sprachen,  41,  1876.  Tse- 
ah.— Simpson  in  Rep.  Sec.  War,  143.  1850.  Taia.— 
IMW  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vn.  345,  1879.  Tfk- 
navwa.— Ibxlge,  field  notes.  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Sandia 
name).  Tunawak.— Ibid.  (Islet a  name).  Taia.— 
De  Plsle.  Carto  Mex.  et  Floride.  1703.  Tzi-a  — 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  260.  1890. 
Zea— Meriwether  ( 1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  37.  34th 
Cong..  3d  sess.,  146,  1867.  Zia.— Villagran.  Hist, 
Nueva  Mex.,  155, 1610. 

Biaguan.  One  of  the  tribes,  probably 
Coahuiltecan,  at  San  Juan  Bautista  and 
San  Francisco  Solano  missions,  Texas,  at 
the  opening  of  the  18th  century.  At  San 
Francisco  Solano  this  was  one  of  the  four 
original  tribes  when  it  was  founded  in 
Mar.  1700;  the  others  were  the  Saramea 
(Xarames),  Paiaguanes,  and  Panacs. 
They  all  evidently  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  came  from  n.  of  the  Rio  Grande 
(Autos,  xxvm,  MS. ).  In  1738  Indians  of 
this  tribe  were  at  San  Bernardo  mission 
(Portillo,  Apuntes,  289).  After  Solano 
mission  was  transferred  to  San  Antonio. 
Texas,  numbers  of  the  tribe  were  baptized 
there,  and  some  were  still  living  there  as 
late  as  1760  (Valero  Entierros,  partida 
1107,  MS.;  see  also  baptismal  and  mar- 
riage records  of  Valero).  It  is  not  cer- 
tain that  the  8iaban  were  distinct  from 
this  tribe,  but  there  are  indications  that 
they  were.  If  distinct,  they  were  closely 
allied  with  and  had  essentially  the  same 
history  as  the  Siaguan.         (  h.  e.  b.  ) 

Chiaguan. —Valero  Bautismos,  partida  78,  1720, 
MS.    Chiguan.— Ibid.,  197,  1727.    Ciaguaa.— Ibid.. 

219.  1730.    Bciaguan  Valero  Entierros.  67.  1728, 

MS.  8iaban  — Ibid.,  1704  (identical?).  8iaguan.— 
Valero  Bautismos,  218. 1728.  Biaguane.—  Ibid.,  157, 
1726.  Xaiahuam.— Ibid.,  440.  1737.  Xhiahuan  — 
Ibid.,  441.  1788.  Xiguan.— Ibid.,  208.  1728.  Zhia- 
guan.— Ibid.,  446,  1738.  Ziaban.— Valero  Entier- 
ros, 1704  (idenUcal?),   Ziaguaa.— Ibid.,  88,  1728. 
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i  ('hunters').  A  name  applied 
generally  to  the  interior  Indians  by  those 
of  Washington  and  British  Columbia. 
This  form  of  the  word  wa8  used  for  some 
Salish  on  Whatcom  and  Siamanna  lakes, 
n.  w.  Wash.  Similarly  the  Ntlakyapa- 
muk  were  called  Sometia  by  the  Cowi- 
chan,  while  8tvAdab»h,  which  was  ap- 
plied by  the  Nisqualli  to  the  Shahaptian 
Klikitat  and  Yakima,  is  said  to  have  the 
same  meaning.  (CiibbsinCont.  N.  A.  Eth- 
nol.,  i,  341,  1877).  This  last,  however, 
resembles  Stredsbinh,  a  name  given  to 
one  of  the  Skagit  tribes  on  Whidbey  id., 
Puget  sd.   Cf.  Scunamuh.       fa.  a.  a.) 

Saw-meena. — Anderson  quoted  by  Gibbs  In  Hint. 
Mag.,  vu.  73.  1863.  8Rina'mila.— Teit  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mns.  Nut.  Hist..  II.  167.  1900.  Sia-man-na*.— 
Fitzhufch  In  Ind.  ArT.  Rep.  1857.  329.  1858.  8i- 
him-e-na.— Mahoney  (1869).  Ibid..  70.  .r»76.  1869  (or 
Stick  Indinns).  8ome-na.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy. 
Soe.  Can.  1891.  sec.  II.  6,  1892. 

8ianii.    A  tribe  or  subtribe,  formerly 

of  San  Antonio  de  Valero,  some  of  whose 

members  lived  in  1706  and  1707  at  San 

Francisco  Solano  mission,  near  the  Rio 

Grande,  in  Coahuila,  Mexico. — Valero 

Bautismos,  1 707;  Entierros,  1706,  1707, 

MSS.  cited  by  H.  E.  Bolton,  inf'n,  1907. 

Siapkat  (Si'flpkal).    A  division  of  the 

Pisquows  who  prolwibly  Lived  originally  at 

a  place  of  the  same  name  on  the  b.  bank 

of  the  Columbia,  about  Bishop  rock  and 

Milk  cr.,  below  Wenatchee  r.,  Wash., 

but  are  now  in  Kittitas  co.    They  were  a 

to  the  treaty  of  June  9,  1855,  and 

1870  were  reported  as  one  of  the  bands 

on  the  Yakima  res. 

8eapcat— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1856.  266. 1857.  Beapeats  — 
K»>ane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  534. 1878  ( mifprint ). 
Si'apkat  —  Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  737, 1896. 

Siasconsit.  One  of  the  aboriginal  divi- 
sions of  Nantucket  id. ,  Mass.  It  probably 
included  the  siteof  the .present  Siasconset. 
See  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  OS,  25, 
1815. 

Siatlhelaak  {SiatlqHa'nq).  A  division 
of  the  Nuhalk,  a  branch  of  theBellacoola 
of  the  coast  of  British  Columbia. — Boas 
in  7th  Rep.  X.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  3,  1891. 

Sibagna.  A  former  (iabrielefio  ranehe- 
ria  in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  on  the  site  of 
San  (iabriel  mission  (Ried,  1852,  quoted 
by  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8,  1860). 
Cf.  Tovismuga. 

8ibagoida.  A  ramheria  in  Arizona, 
probably  of  the  Maricopa,  visited  by 
Kino  ami  Mange  in  1699  ( Mange  cited  bv 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  358,  1889). 
Cf.  8ieoroid<t(j. 

Sibirijoa.  A  former  settlement  of  the 
Tehueco  on  Rio  del  Fuerte,  about  lat.  . 
26°  40',  n.  w.  Sinaloa.  Mexico.  Hardy 
mentions  it  as  a  Mayo  pueblo,  which  is 
improbable,  although  it  may  have  con- 
tained some  members  of  that  tribe. 
Sibirijoa. — Orozco  v  Berra.  Geog..  map.  1%4.  8iv- 
ilihoa  —  Hardy,  Trav  in  Mex.,  438.  1829.  Siviri- 
joa. — Orozco  v  Berra,  op  cit.,  332.  Zibirgoa. — 
Kino,  map  (1702*.  In  Stocklein,  Neue  Welt-Bott, 
1726. 


Bibrepae  (Sibuptu  ?).  A  Maricopa  ran- 
cheria  on  the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744. — 
Sedelmair  (1744)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Bibubapa.  A  branch  of  the  Nevome, 
of  Sonora,  Mexico,  which  inhabited  the 
pueblo  of  Suaqui. 

Bibubapa*.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog..  68.  851,  1864. 
8imupapa*.— Hamy  In  Bull.  Soc.  d'Anthrop.  de 
Paris,  786,  1883. 

8icalamon8.    See  ShikelJamy. 
Sicca.    A  former  village,  presumably 
Costa noan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Biccameen.  A  Cowichan  tribe  on  Oys- 
ter bay,  s.  e.  Vancouver  id.;  pop.  40  in 
1906,  30  in  1909. 

"  .-Boas,   MS..  B.  A.    E..  1887.  Sicca 
.  Ind.   Aff.,  pt.  II.  164.  1901.  Sicka- 
..-Ibld..  120.316.1880.   8ick-a-mun  -Ibid., 
308,  1879.    TickarnoenB.—  Ibid.,  lix.  1877. 

Sichanctl  (SUea'niti).  A  Songish  di- 
vision at  Oak  bay,  s.  end  of  Vancouver 
id.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
17,  1890. 

Sichanghu  ( 'burnt  thighs').     A  band 
of  the  Brule  Teton  Sioux. 
8itca»xu  —  Cleveland  quoted  by  Dorsey  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  218. 1897. 

Sichomovi  ( 4  plaee  of  the  wild  currant- 
bush  mound').  A  pueblo  of  the  Hopi 
on  the  East  mesa  of  Tusayan,  ttetween 
Hano  and  Walpi,  n.  e.  Ariz.  It  was 
built  about  1750  by  a  colony  of  Badger 
people  from  Walpi,  later  joined  by  a 
group  of  Tanoan  clans  of  the  Asaphratry 
from  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico, 
who  were  invited  by  the  Hopi  to  aid 
them  in  resisting  the  invasions  of  the  Ute. 
In  1782  it  contained  about  15  families; 
the  population  was  91  in  1870, 120  in  1882, 
107  in  1891.  It  now  numbers  about  100. 
See  Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  62, 
1891;  Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  578, 
1898. 

ChemoTi.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  t,  519,  1853. 
Ci-cho  mo-oi.—  Ward  (1861)  misquoted  by  Donald- 
son, Moqui  Pueblo  Inds..  14,  1893.  Cichomovi. 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Parmer.  June  19, 1863.  Citcumave.— 
MofTel  in  Overland  Month.,  2d  »..  243.  Sept.  18*9 
Ci-teum-wi.—  Shiplcv  in  Iud.  Aff.  Rep..  310.  1891. 
lt-t'ha'gi.— Stephen.  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1887  (  Half- 
way house':  Navaho  name).  8aranai. — Hodxe, 
Meld  notes.  B.  A.  E.,  1896  (Isleta  name).  8e-che~ 
ma-we.—  Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  133.  1870. 
Sechumcvay — Jackson  in  10th  Rep.  Hayden 
Sun".,  450,  1878.  8«-chum '  -e-  way .  — Bar  be  r,  after 
Jackson,  in  Am.  Nat.,  730,  Dec.  1877.  See-cho- 
mah-wee. — Ives,  Colo.  Riv.,  map.  1861.  Be-tc©'- 
mo-we. — ten  Kate,  Bynonymie,  6,  1884  (trans. 
'  white  house').  Betsnomave.— ten  Kate.  Reizen. 
454, 1885  (trans,  *withuls').  Setahoxnova.  —  Ibid., 
245.  Bheeoorkse.— Eastman,  map  in  Schoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tribes,  iv, 24-25, 1854.  Bhi-choam-a-vi.  -  - Pow- 
ell in  Serlbner's  Mas..  196,  202.  Dec.  1875.  Shi- 
wfa-i-wa,— Whipple/PBC.  R.  R.  Rep..  III.  pt.  3, 13. 
1856  I  Zufii  name) .  Sal-wln-na. — Ibid,  (confused 
with  Zufli ).  Shu-chum  a- vay .  —  Irvine  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  160, 1877.  8hu-sbo-no-vi. — Fewkes  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  rv.  132. 1891.  Si-choan-an.  —  Powell 
quoted  by  Donaldson,  Moqul  Pueblo  Inds..  14. 
1W3.  8ichomivi  — Unndelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 
pers, m,  258.  1890.  8ichomoTi.—  Fewkes  in  17th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  578.  1898.  8i-chum'-a-vi.  — Karl.,  r 
In  Am.  Nat..  730.  Dec.  1877.  Bichumnavi.— 
Donaldson.  Moqui  Pueblo  Inds..  4, 1893  Sichum- 
'  and  Zuck.  Ibid.,  14. 
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Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  62,  1881.  Biofanu- 
nari.— Ten  Broeck  (1852)  in  Donaldson,  Moqui 
Pueblo  Inda.,  26,  1893.  8ionimone.  —  Fewkes  in 
17th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  642,  1898  ('Zufli  court':  Tewa 
name,  because  of  its  resemblance  to  Zufti).  8i- 
tchom-ovi.  —Stephen  in  Donaldson,  Moqui  Pu- 
eblo Inds..  14,  1893.  Sitcomovi.-  F.  w'k,  -  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  VII.  394,  1803.  8i-tcam'-o-Ti.  —  Fewkes, 
ibid.,  V,  106,  1892.  Biwinna.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  137.  1889  (misquoting  Whipple).  Bu- 
chonjnewy.— Bourke,  Moquis  of  Aria.,  226,  1884. 
TuUumcVi.— Loew  (1875)  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep., 
VII,  345,  1879.  Tai-Umao-Ti.—  Loew  in  Pop.  Sci. 
Month.,  v,  352,  July  1874.  Tsitumovi.— Oatschet 
in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  260,  Apr.  ls.vi. 

Sichteyhacky  (prob.  'place  of  salt' — 
Hewitt).  A  former  village  on  Long  id., 
N.  Y.,  probably  near  the  w.  end  (Doc. 
of  1645  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiv, 
60,  1883) .  Evidently  distinct  from  Seea- 
toag,  q.  v. 

Bicobutovabia.  A  former  rancheria,  ap- 
parently Papago,  visited  by  Kino  and 
Mange  in  1701;  situated  on  the  Rio  8a- 
lado,  20  m.  below  Sonoita,  in  n.  w.  So- 
nora,  Mexico. 

8ieobatoTabia--Kino  (1701)  cited  by  Bancroft, 
No.  Mex.  8tates,  I,  495,  1884.  Totoaat,-Ibid. 

Siconesses  (perhaps  from  tschiconennk, 
4  where  it  was  forcibly  taken  away  * ).  A 
division  of  the  New  Jersey  Delawares 
formerly  living  on  the  e.  bank  of  Dela- 
ware r.,  a  short  distance  above  the  present 
Salem,  N.  J. 

Bcckoneae*.— Sanford,  U.  8.,  cxlxl,  1819.  Bickoner- 
aincks.-Alrich*  (1659)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
II,  71,  1858.  8icoaeacinqne.— Van  Bwevrlngen 
(1684),  ibid.,  III.  842,  1853.  Biooaygy.— De  Laet 
(ro.  1633)  in  N.  Y.  Hist  Soo.  Coll.,  2d  h..  i.  315, 
IMF  Sikon«MM.-Evelin  (1048)  quoted  by  Proud, 
.1,  118.  1797. 
Bicoroidag.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on 
the  <iila  r.,  Ariz.,  below  Tuceani,  in 
Stxanish  colonial  times.  Cf.  Sibagoida.  * 
8icoroidaf.— Kino,  map  (1701), in  Bancroft,  Arht. 
and  N.  Mex.,  860.  1889.  8. 


(1702),  In  8t6cklein,  I 
Welt-Bott,  74.  1728. 

8idaru.  The  chief  Sidarumiut  village, 
between  Wain  wright  inlet  and  Pt  Belch- 
er, Alaska.  They  formerly  lived  at  Nu- 
naria. 

Bedard. -Baker,  Geoe.  Diet.  Alaska,  560,  1906 
(quoted  form).  8*dara,—  Ibid.  8eaaro.—  Ibid. 
8ida'rn.— Murdoch  In  9th  Rep.,  B.  A.  E.,  44, 1892. 

8idammiut.  A  tribe  of  Eskimo  w.  of 
Pt  Barrow,  Alaska.  They  have  much 
social  intercourse  with  the  Nuwukmiut, 
with  whom  they  intermarry  frequently. 
In  1890  they  numbered  47.  The  villages 
are  Atnik,  Attenok,  Charnrokruit,  Nuna- 
ria,  Perignak,  Pinguishuk,  8idaru. 

Setorokanuut.— llth  Census,  Alaska,  162,  1893. 
Sezaro  Mutes.— Kelly,  Aret.  Eskimos,  map,  1890. 
Bidaru.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  154. 1893.  Bida'run- 
miua.— Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  44.  1892. 

Siechem  ( Siytcirm,  « sandy ').  A Squaw- 
mish  village  community  on  the  right 
bank  of  Squawmisht  r.,  Brit.  Col.— H ill- 
Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  8.,  474.  1900. 

Sic a, .is.  Mentioned  as  a  Pueblo  tribe 
of  New  Mexico  by  Mota-Padilla  (1742), 
Hist.  Nueva  Galicia,  515,  1870. 

Sienite.    A  massive  igneous  rock,  re- 
sembling granite  in  appearance,  but  dis- 
tinguished from  it  especially  by  the  al- 
total  absence  of  quartz  in  its  compo- 


sition. It  is  heavy  and  tough,  and  thus 
came  to  be  used  by  the  aborigines  for 
the  manufacture  of  "their  heavier  imple- 
ments, especially  axes  and  the  larger 
hammers.  (w.  B.  ii.) 

Sierra  Blanca  (Span.:  'white  moun- 
tain'). A  Papago  village,  probably  in 
Pima  co.,  s.  Ariz.,  with  50  inhabitants 
in  1858. 

8arra  Blanco.  —Davidson  in  Iud.  All.  Rep.,  136, 
1865.   Sierra  Blanca.— Bailey,  ibid.,  208,  1858. 

Signals.  (  The  system  of  long-distance 
signaling  in  use  among  many  tribes  may 
be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  the  sigh 
language  (o.  v.),  and  many  of  the  signals 
were  but  adaptations  of  the  corresponding 
gesture  signs  on  a  larger  scale.  long- 
distance signals  were  naturally  most  in 
use  and  most  highly  systematized  in  the 
open  country  of  the  plains  and  the  S.  W., 
where  the  atmosphere  is  usually  clear 
and  the  view  unobstructed,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  along  certain  sandy  beaches,  as  in 
Florida;  but  were  rarely  used,  and  then 
only  in  the  simplest  fashion,  in  the  forest 
region  or  along  such  shores  as  that  of  the 
N.  W.  coast,  where  cloudiness  was  the 
prevailing  atmospheric  condition. 

Signals  were  commonly  conveyed  by 
means  of  smoke,  tire,  or  the  movements 
of  men  either  mounted  or  on  foot.  Their 
most  frequent  purpose  was  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  game  or  of  danger,  or  to 
define  the  intentions  of  an  approaching 
party.  Signals  by  means  of  tires  built  at 
convenient  observation  points  were  most 
frequent  at  night  and  along  the  coast,  and 
were  usually  simple  alarm  fires,  serving 
rather  to  announce  the  event  than  to  dis- 
close its  nature.  The  fire  might  mean 
the  stranding  of  a  whale  or  the  approach 
of  a  boatload  of  strangers,  and  the  watch- 
ers in  the  distantvillage  at  once  prepared 
for  either  emergency,  according  to  their 
expectation.  It  they  were  on  the  look- 
out for  food  or  plunder  they  came  pre- 
pared; if  they  dreaded  an  enemy  they 
tied  until  they  thought  the  danger  had 
passed.  The  narratives  of  the  early  ex- 
plorers along  the  southern  coasts  make 
frequent  allusions  to  such  signal  fires. 
Methods  of  setting  fire  to  an  enemy's  camp 
or  fortified  village  by  means  of  lighted 
combustibles  attached  to  arrows  were  in 
general  use  down  to  a  recent  period,  but 
the  statement  bv  one  author  that  the 
Sioux  had  an  elaborate  system  of  signal- 
ing at  night  by  means  of  fiery  arrows  re- 
quires confirmation. 

8moke  signals  by  day  were  used  over  a 
wide  area  of  the  western  country,  and 
were  reduced  to  a  regular  system  by 
means  of  which  many  different  details  of 
information  could  be  conveyed  across 
miles  of  distance.  The  fire  was  built  on 
some  commanding  elevation,  the  com- 
bustible used  being  damp  grass,  weeds, 
cedar  tops,  or  some  similar  material  which 
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would  burn  slowly  and  throw  out  a  dense 
smoke.  The  fire,  after  having  been 
lighted,  was  first  allowed  to  burn  for 
some  time  without  hindrance  until  it  was 
evident  or  probable  that  it  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  those  at  a  distance  for 
whom  it  was  intended.  The  signaler 
then  proceeded  with  the  message  by 
throwing  his  blanket  over  the  smolder- 
ing pile  so  as  to  confine  the  smoke,  and 
then  withdrawing  it,  allowing  a  single 
balloon-like  puff  of  smoke  to  ascend 
toward  the  sky.  This  was  repeated 
again  and  again  until  by  the  number, 
length,  or  continued  succession  of  the 
smoke  puffs  the  watchers  in  camp  knew 
whether  buffalo  or  an  approaching  enemy 
had  been  discovered,  whether  they  must 
flee  for  safety,  or  hurry  with  all  speed  to 
the  attack  or  rescue.  The  signal  was  the 
more  surely  noted  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  Indians  were  almost  constantly 
on  the  watch  and  that  certain  command- 
ing lookout  points  in  the  neighborhood  of 
every  regular  camping  place  were  recog- 
nized as  regular  signal  stations.  Return- 
ing war  parties  among  the  Pima  and  some 
other  tribes  of  that  region  were  accus- 
tomed to  give  advance  notice  of  the  num- 
ber of  scalps  taken  by  means  of  a  corre- 
sponding numberof  fires  built  within  view 
of  the  home  camp.  Among  the  Omaha 
the  returning  successful  war  party  sent 
up  smoke  signals  when  near  the  home 
camp,  while  on  coming  in  sight  of  their 
friends  the  number  of  warriors  lost  was 
indicated  by  having  the  same  number  of 
men  turn  successively  to  one  side  and 
drop  to  the  ground  (La  Flesche).  The 
Apache  sent  up  fire  signals  by  firing  the 
resinous  spines  on  the  tall  trunks  of  the 
giant  saguaro  cactus  ( Cerent  giganteu*). 
The  timber  tribes  of  the  E.,  on  the  con- 
trary, made  similar  announcement  by 
means  of  the  long-drawn  scalp  halloo. 

Motion  signals  were  made  either  on 
horse  or  foot,  and  frequently  with  the 
aid  of  the  blanket  which  the  Indian  war- 
rior almost  always  wore  about  his  shoul- 
ders or  twisted  around  his  waist.  In 
many  cases,  as  has  been  said,  they  were 
simply  adaptations  from  the  ordinary 
sign  language,  and  were  frequently  ex- 
tremely picturesque  in  execution.  The 
ordinary  signal  of  "discovery"  was  made 
by  riding  in  a  circle,  not  because  the 
circle  in  itself  indicated  anvthing  in  this 
connection,  but  because  such  a  movement 
was  most  sure  to  be  distinguishable  from 
any  direction.  When  it  was  seen  from 
the  bustle  in  camp  to  have  attracted 
attention,  it  was  followed  by  the  specific 
signal  for  "buffalo"  or  "enemy,  the 
two  most  constant  ideas  in  the  mind  of 
the  western  nomad.  The  buffalo  sign 
might  be  made  to  do  duty  for  any  other 
large  game  or  even  in  late  times  for  a 


herd  of  range  cattle,  while  the  absence  of 
either  sign  after  the  discovery  signal  in- 
dicated the  proximity  of  a  friendly  party. 
The  "buffalo"  signal  was  made  by  hold- 
ing the  open  blanket  at  the  two  corners 
with  the  arms  outstretched  above  the 
head  and  gracefully  bringing  it  down 
toward  the  ground.  The  "enemy"  sig- 
nal was  made  by  confused  and  rapid  riding 
back  and  forth  after  the  first  discovery 
signal.  It  was  also  made  by  waving  the 
outstretched  blanket  several  times  rapidly 
above  the  head.  Among  the  Omaha  and 
some  other  tribes  the  "discovery  "  signal 
was  made  by  riding  from  side  to  side,  or 
by  running  in  the  same  way,  if  on  foot, 
the  motion  being  known  by  terms  signi- 
fying approximately  "showing"  or  "zig- 
zagging. The  false  or  dishonest  making 
of  this  signal  was  severely  punished  (La 
Flesche ) .  The  "  alarm  "  signal  was  made 
by  throwing  the  blanket  into  the  air  sev- 
eral times  in  quick  succession.  The  sig- 
nal for  "coast  clear"  was  given  by  gently 
waving  the  open  blanket  from  side  to  side 
in  front  of  the  body.  Returning  war 
parties  or  parties  of  scouts  often  with 
robe  or  blanket  signaled  success  or  failure, 
and  in  the  latter  case  the  number  of  men 
that  the  party  had  lost.  Other  signals, 
more  or  less  easily  understood,  indicated 
"come,"  "halt,"  "friend,"  "defiance," 
etc.  On  those  accidental  occasions  where 
the  discoverer  was  without  either  horse 
or  blanket,  he  mightgi  ve  the  alarm  from  a 
distance  by  throwing  up  handfuls  of  dust. 
The  Sioux,  and  perhaps  other  northern 
plains  tribes,  in  later  times  had  a  system 
of  heliograph  signals  by  means  of  mirrors. 

The  drum  signal,  for  calling  the  people 
together  on  ceremonial  occasions  and  for 
marking  the  changes  in  the  performance, 
was  probably  universal.  Signal  calls,  as 
the  "journey  halloo"  of  an  expedition  on 
starting  out,  the  "scalp  halloo,"  the 
"death  halloo,"  etc.,  were  in  general  use 
among  the  Eastern  tribes.  On  Kodiak 
and  the  Aleutian  ids.  of  Alaska,  according 
to  Miss  A.  C.  Fletcher,  strangers  halted 
at  a  recognized  station  to  signal  to  the 
distant  village  and  then  sat  down  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  receiving  party, 
occupying  themselves  in  the  meantime  In 
fashioning  stone  lamps  from  material 
always  kept  on  deposit  at  such  places. 
Farther  s.  along  the  same  coast,  as  early 
as  1787,  explorers  noted  the  peace  signal 
made  from  an  approaching  canoe  by 
blowing  into  the  air  the  white  down 
feathers  of  the  eagle,  or  displaying  a  tuft 
of  white  feathers  from  a  pole" set  up  at 
the  head  of  the  canoe.  The  various 
social  signals,  used  by  children  at  play, 
by  lovers,  and  by  others  in  the  home 
camps,  were  too  diverse  for  description. 

Closely  akin  to  signals  were  the  various 
trail  marks  used  to  indicate  the  passing 
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of  a  traveler  or  party,  the  occurrence  of 
some  notable  incident,  etc.  These  varied 
from  the  simple  bending  of  a  twig,  blaz- 
ing of  a  tree,  or  piling  of  stones,  to  the 
elaborate  pictograph  set  in  some  conspic- 
uous place,  or  the  symbolic  declaration 
of  war  among  the  Eastern  tribes,  particu- 
larly in  the  Gulf  states,  by  setting  up  mi- 
pain  whI  arrows  along  the  trail  near  the 
enemy's  village,  along  with  the  totemic 
symbol  of  the  attacking  tribe,  or  leaving 
in  plain  view  a  red-painted  tomahawk 
with  a  scalp  attached.  (j.  m.  ) 

Sign  language.  A  system  of  gestures 
in  use  by  the  Indians  of  the  plains  for 
intercommunication  among  tribes  speak- 
ing different  languages.  Traces  of  such 
a  system  have  been  found  among  the 
former  tribes  of  e.  United  States,  in 
the  Canadian  northwest,  and  in  Mexico, 
but  as  commonly  known  the  sign  lan- 
guage belongs  to  the  tribes  between  the 
Missouri  and  the  Kooky  mts.  and  from 
Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  s.  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
It  seems  never  to  have  extended  w.  of 
the  mountains,  excepting  among  the  Nez 
Perces  and  other  tribes  accustomed  to 
make  periodic  hunting  excursions  into 
the  plains,  nor  to  have  attained  any  high 
development  among  the  sedentary  tribes 
in  the  eastern  timber  region,  being  super- 
seded in  these  sections  by  some  mother 
dialect  or  trade  jargon.  In  the  great 
treeless  area  of  the  plains,  stretching 
nearly  2,000  m.  from  n.  to  s.  and  occu- 
pied by  tribes  of  many  different  stocks, 
all  constantly  shifting  about  in  pursuit  of 
the  buffalo  herds  and  thus  continually 
brought  into  friendly  meeting  or  hostile 
collision,  the  necessities  of  nomadic  life 
resulted  in  the  evolution  of  a  highly  de- 
veloped system  of  gesture  communication 
which,  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  hardly 
fell  short  of  the  perfection  of  a  spoken 
language. 

In  its  evolution  the  sign  language  ap- 
pears to  have  followed  the  same  lines 
along  which,  according  to  the  theory  of 
most  philologists,  human  speech  devel- 
oped, viz,  a  gradual  progress  from  the 
representative  to  the  conventional,  from 
the  picture  to  the  arbitrary  symbol,  the 
sign  language,'  however,  being  still 
chiefly  in  the  representative  or  panto- 
mimic stage.  It  may,  in  fact,  l>e  de- 
scribed as  a  motional  equivalent  of  the 
Indian  pictograph,  the  conventional  sign 
being  usually  a  close  reference  to  the  pre- 
dominant characteristic  of  the  object  in 
shape,  habit,  or  purpose.  The  signs  are 
made  almost  entirely  with  the  hands, 
either  one  or  both.  Minor  differences 
exist,  like  dialects  in  spoken  languages, 
the  differences  being  naturally  greatest  at 
the  two  extremes  of  the  sign-language 
area,  but  $ven  with  these  slight  dissimi- 
larities a  Sioux  or  a  Blackfoot  from  the 


upper  Missouri  has  no  difficulty  in  com- 
municating with  a  visiting  Kiowa  or 
Comanche  from  the  Texas  border  on  any 
subject  from  the  negotiating  of  a  treaty 
to  the  recital  of  a  mythic  story  or  the 
telling  of  a  hunting  incident.  Tne  claim 
of  any  particular  tribe  to  having  invented 
the  system  may  be  set  down  as  mere 
boasting,  but  it  is  universally  admitted 
that  the  Crows,  Cheyenne,  and  Kiowa 
are  most  expert  in  its  use;  and  the  tribes 
e.  and  w.  of  the  central  area,  viz,  the 
Omaha,  Kansa,  Osage,  and  others  near 
the  Missouri,  and  the  Ute  and  Shoshoni 
in  the  mountains,  know  less  of  it.  In 
fluent  grace  of  movement  a  conversation 
in  the  sign  language  between  a  Cheyenne 
and  a  Kiowa  is  the  very  poetry  of  motion. 

As  has  been  stated,  tne  signs  in  every 
case  are  founded  on  some  tangible  or 
symbolic  characteristic,  although  by  ab- 
breviation or  "wearing  down,  as  in  a 
spoken  language,  the  resemblance  has 
frequently  been  obscured  and  conven- 
tionalized. Thus  the  sign  for  man  is 
made  by  throwing  out  the  hand,  back 
outward,  with  index  finger  extended  up- 
ward, apparently  having  reference  to  an 
old  root  word  in  many  Indian  languages 
which  defines  man  as  the  erect  animal. 
Woman  is  indicated  by  a  sweeping  down- 
ward movement  of  the  hand  at  the  side 
of  the  head,  with  fingers  extended  toward 
the  hair  to  denote  long  flowing  hair  or 
the  combing  of  flowing  locks.  A  while 
man  is  distinguished  as  the  hat  wearer, 
either  by  drawing  the  index  finger  across 
the  forehead  or  by  clasping  the  forehead 
with  outstretched  thumb  and  index  fin- 
ger. For  Indian  the  speaker  rubs  the 
hack  of  his  left  hand,  or,  perhaps,  his 
cheek,  with  the  palm  of  the  right  to  in- 
dicate a  person  whose  skin  is  of  the  same 
color.  The  sign  having  obtained  this  con- 
ventional meaning,  it  may  be  used  equally 
by  a  white  man  to  convev  the  same  idea. 
Each  tribe  is  designated  by  a  special  sign 
combination,  usually  the  equivalent  of 
the  common  name  in  the  various  spoken 
languages.  Thus  for  Blackfoot  the  speaker 
touches  his  moccasin  and  then  rubs  his 
fingers  upon  something  black.  For  Ute  he 
makes  the  sign  for  black  man.  For  Paw- 
nee, the  "Wolf  people"  of  the  Plains 
tribes,  he  throws  up  the  right  hand,  with 
two  fingers  apart  and  pointing  upward 
and  forward,  at  the  side  of  his  head,  to 
indicate  erect  ears  of  a  wolf,  following 
this  with  the  sign  for  man,  as  already 
explained.  Another  suggested  interpre- 
tation is  "Horn  people"  from  a  peculiar 
scalp-lock  formerly  worn  by  the  Pawnee. 
A  tipi  is  shown  by  bringing  both  index 
fingers  together  like  an  inverted  V  (a),  to 
indicate  the  conical  shape  and  the  cross- 
ing of  the  poles.  An  ordinarv  house 
would  be  distinguished  by  adding  the 
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sign  for  white  man.  The  buffalo,  and  in 
later  days  a  cow,  is  indicated  by  crooking 
the  index  finger  at  the  side  of  the  head  to 
resemble  a  horn.  A  dog  is  indicated  by 
drawing  the  hand,  with  first  and  second 
fingers  spread  apart,  across  in  front  of  the 
body,  typifying  the  old  time  travois 
dragged  by  the  animal  when  used  as  a 
beast  of  burden. 

Eating  and  drinking  are  indicated  by 
signs  easily  intelligible.  Sleeping  is  indi- 
cated  by  inclining  the  head  to  one  side, 
with  the  open  palm  held  Just  below,  typi- 
fying the  recumbent  attitude  of  repose. 
As  days,  or  rather  nights,  are  counted  by 
"sleeps,"  the  same  sign  may  mean  a  day 
when  used  in  connection  with  enumera- 
tion, indicated,  by  the  motion  of  counting 
upon  the  fingers.  In  the  same  way  cold  is 
indicated  by  ashivering  movement  of  the 
clenched  hands  in  frontof  the  body,  and  as 
Indians  count  years  by  winters  or"cold" 
seasons,  it  signifies  also  a  year  in  another 
context.  The  hand  upright  and  turned 
upon  the  wrist,  with  fingers  apart  and 
extended,  indicates  the  question  sign,  and 
a  somewhat  similar  but  slower  gesture 
means  vacillation,  i.  e.  winy  be. 

Reduced  to  action,  the  question,  "  How 
old  are  you?"  becomes  (1)  point  finger 
at  subject= you;  (2)  cold  signstrinlrr, 
year;  (3)  counting  »\gn— number;  (4) 
question  sign =Aou>  manyf  An  expert 
can  go  through  the  whole  movement  in 
about  the  time  required  to  put  the  spoken 
question,  with  the  advantage  that  he  can 
be  understood  by  an  Indian  of  any  lan- 
guage from  Canada  to  Texas. 

Some  signs  are  beautifully  symbolic. 
Thus,  fatigue  is  shown  by  a  downward 
and  outward  sweep  of  the  two  hands  in 
frontof  the  body,  index  fingers  extended, 

?iving  a  gesture-picture  of  utter  collapse. 
iad  is  indicated  t>y  a  motion  of  throwing 
away;  truth  by  signs  for  straight  talk,  and 
falsehood  by  the  talk  sign,  with  another 
for  different  directions,  i.  e.  "talking  two 
ways." 

Besides  the  hand  gestures,  there  is  also 
a  signal  system  for  communicating  on 
war  or  hunting  expeditions  by  means  of 
smoke,  waving  of  a  blanket,  riding  in  a 
circle,  etc.,  to  indicate  discovering  ene- 
mies, buffalo,  advance,  retreat,  etc.  See 
Signals. 

The  best  practical  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject is  Capt.  W.  P.  Clark's  Indian  Sign 
Language,  1885.  A  philosophic  and  com- 
parative presentation  is  given  by  Col. 
Garrick  Mallery  in  1st  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1881.  (  j.  m  . ) 

Siguniktawak  ( 'inhabitants  of  C.  Chig- 
necto,'  from  sigunikt,  'foot  cloth,'  the 
native  name  of  the  cape).  A  Micmac 
band  on  a  reservation  near  Parrsborough, 
Cumberland  co.,  Nova  Scotia.  The  num- 
ber connected  with  the  agencv  was  95  in 
1909. 


Siguniktawak.  A  Micmac  band  in 
Pictou  co..  Nova  Scotia  (Rand,  Micmac 
Reading  Bk.,  81,  1875).  The  Micmac 
now  in  this  county  occupy  the  Fisher's 
Grant  and  Indian  Island  reserves  and 
numbered  174  in  1909. 

Sigwaahsohgwih.    See  Sequidongquee. 

Sihaaapa  ('  black  feet',  so  called  because 
they  wore  black  moccasins).  A  small 
division  of  the  Teton  Sioux.  The  name, 
like  the  names  of  some  other  Teton  tribes, 
does  not  appear  to  have  come  into  notice 


P£*H|,  "  ORAM,  '•  A  8IHA4APA  OR  ftLACKFOOT  tlOU* 

until  a  recent  date,  no  mention  being 
made  of  it  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  Long,  or 
earlier  authorities.  Catlin  in  his  Letters 
and  Notes,  written  during  his  stay  among 
the  northwestern  Indians  (1832-39), 
mentions  the  Black  foot  Sioux.  In  a 
note  to  De  8met's  Letters  (1843)  they 
were  estimated  to  number  1,500.  Cul- 
bertson  (Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  141,  1851) 
estimated  the  tril>e  at  450  lodges,  an 
exaggeration,  and  mentions  five  bands  or 
subtnbes,  but  does  not  locate  them.  It 
was   not  until  Gen.  Warren  and  Dr. 
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Hay  den  visited  their  country  that  definite 
information  in  regard  to  them  was  ob- 
tained. The  former  (1856)  makes  the 
following  brief  notes:  "Sihasapas  Black- 
feet  Haunts  and  homes  same  as  the 
Unkpapas;  number,  166  lodges.  These 
two  bands  have  very  little  respect  for  the 
power  of  the  whites.  .  .  .  Many  of 
the  depredations  along  the  Platte  are  com- 
mitted by  the  Unkpapas  and  Sihasapas, 
whose  homes  are  farther  from  it  than 
those  of  any  other  of  the  Ti  ton  wans." 
Hayden  ( 1862)  says  that  they,  the  Hunk- 
papa  and  Sans  Arcs,  "occupy  nearly  the 
same  district,  and  are  so  often  encamped 
near  each  other,  and  otherwise  so  con- 
nected in  their  operations,  as  scarcely  to 
admit  of  being  treated  of  separately. 
That  part  of  the  country  under  their 
control  lies  along  the  Moreau,  Cannon- 
ball.  Heart,  and  Grand  rs.,  seldom  ex- 
tending very  high  up  on  Grand  r.,  but  of 
late  vears  reaching  to  the  Little  Missouri 
[in  North  Dakota].  Although  the  bands 
just  mentioned  are  often  stationed  near 
each  other,  they  are  sometimes  found 
several  days'  journey  aimrt,  and  each  is 
headed  by  its  own  chiei."  His  estimate 
is  220  lodges.  Subsequently  the  Si hasapa 
were  gathered  partly  at  Cheyenne  River 
res.,  8.  Dak.,  and  partly  at  Standing  Rock 
res. ,  N.  Dak.  The  number  on  the  former 
in  1878  was  224,  and  on  the  latter  590,  a 
total  of  814.  They  are  no  longer  sepa- 
rately reported.  J.  O.  Do  racy  mentions 
the  following  bands:  1,  Sihasapakhcha; 
2,  Kanghishunpegnaka;  3,  Glaglahecha; 
4,  Wazhazhe;  5,  Hohe;  6,  Wamnughaoin. 
Swift  (1884)  gives  the  same  divisions, 
except  that  he  omits  Glaglahecha  and 
includes  Tizaptan.  The  first  and  third 
were  given  in  a  list  of  bands  by  Culbert- 
son  (1850),  who  enumerates  also  the 
Cuts,  Those  That  Camp  Next  To  The 
Last,  Tashunkeota,  and  Devil's  Medicine- 
man Band. 

Blackfeet. — Culbertonn  iuSmithson.  U<p.  ls.V>,  10'.. 
1851.  Blackfeet  Dakota*.— Ha vdcu.  Etfiu<>K.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  290.  1862.  Black-feet  Scioux  — 
De  Sraet,  Letters,  23,  1S43.  Blackfeet  Sioux. —Stun 
ley  in  Poole.  Among  the  Sioux,  app.,  232,  1881. 
Blackfeet  Tetons. — (*«rlts«,  I<u<-otnh  MS.  vocal)., 
B.  A.  E.,  107. 1874.  Blackfoot  Dakota*.— Morgan  in 
X.  Am.  Rev.,  44,  Jan.  1X70.  Blackfoot  Sioux  — 
Catlin,  N.  Am.  Inds.,  I,  223,  1844.  Moh-ta'-wa-ta- 
ta'-ni-o. — Hayden.  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.. 
290, 1M62  ( Che  veil  ne  name).  Be-a'-ai-pa  —  Morgan, 
System*  of  Connang..  284,  1871.  Se-ash-ha-pa — 
Bracken  in  Sinlthson.  Rep.  1876.  466.  1877.  8iha- 
»apa — Rigg«t,  Dak.  Oram,  and  Diet.,  vil,  18.V2. 
Bt  ha-ia-pa. — Brackett  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1876,  466, 
1877.  Siaapapa. — Blaekraore  in  Jour.  Ethnol. 
Soc.  Lond.,  i,  302,  1869  (misprint). 

Sihasapakhcha  (Blackfeet  pro{>er).  A 

Sihasapa  band. 

Black  footed  ones. — Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
lHftO.  141,  1851.    Siha-aapa-qtca.— Dorwy  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  219.  1*97.    8ihaaapa-rca  — Swift,  lot 
ter  to  Dorsey,  1884. 

Sihimi.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
co.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 


Sihu.  The  Flower  or  Bush  clan  of  the 
Hopi,  q.  v. 

8ihu  winwu.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.E.,  583, 
1901  (wifiwu  ^'clan' ).  Si'-hu  wun-wii.— Fewkes  in 
Am.  Antbr.,  vil,  404.  1894. 

Bihaieom.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Sii  (SV-%).  The  Ant  clans  of  the 
Keresan  pueblos  of  A  coma,  Sia,  and  San 
Felipe,  N.  Mex.  Those  of  Acoma  and 
Sia  are  extinct.  The  forms  of  the  name 
thus  vary  in  pronunciation:  Acoma,  Sif- 
hanoqch;  Sia,  Sfi-hano;  San  Felipe,  Sif- 
hano  (hano,  etc.,  =  ' people'). — Hodge  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  348,  1896. 
"Zi-i.-Stevemwn  In  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  19. 1891  (Sia 
form). 

8ijame.  A  tribe,  either  Tonkawan  or 
Coahuiltecan,  represented  in  considerable 
numbers  between  1719  and  1763  at  San 
Antonio  de  Valero  mission,  Texas.  It 
was  mentioned  as  early  as  1716  by  Espi- 
nosa,  who  encountered  some  of  its  mem- 
bers in  a  raucheria  in  central  Texas  with 
Paraaya,  Payaya,  Xarame,  and  others 
(Diano,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.,  Prov. 
Intern.,  CLXXXl).  In  1727  Rivera  listed 
them  as  a  tribe  of  Coahuila,  which,  if  he 
were  correct,  would  place  them  w.  of 
San  Antonio  (Diario,  leg.  2763,  1736). 
They  are  also  given  by  Orozco  y  Berra 
as  a  Coahuila  tribe  (Ceog.,  306,  1864), 
but  other  evidence  seems  rather  to  place 
them  farther  k. 

A  child  of  gentile  Sijames  was  baptized 
at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  as  early  as 
1719,  the  second  year  of  the  mission's 
existence  ( Valero  Bautistnos,  partida  47, 
1719) .  Baptisms  of  members  of  the  tribe 
are  recorded  there  as  late  as  1761,  and 
burials  as  late  as  1763  ( ibid.,  partida  1469; 
Entierros,  partida  1212).  Before  1740 
the  number  of  the  tribe  coming  to  the 
mission  was  small,  but  in  that  year  t  hey 
entered  in  considerable  numU'rs,  appar- 
ently coming  with  the  Sana,  May  eye, 
Emet,  Tuu,  Ervipiame,  Caguas  (Cavas), 
Zorquan,  and  others.  This  close  associa- 
tion with  the  tribes  named  is  an  indica- 
tion of  a  central  Texas  habitat  and  of 
Tonkawan  ail. Ii.it ion.  On  this  point  see 
Sana.  A  considerable  list  of  personal 
names  of  members  of  the  above  tril>es 
has  been  pres  rved  and  will  probably 
make  it  possible  to  settle  definitely  their 
linguistic  affinity.  Names  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Sijame  tribe,  represented 
by  Spanish  orthography,  were  as  follows: 
Pererqueguita,  Amatmesat,  Teamo,  Cin- 
maiaia,  Apenujume,  Pautenejera,  Teeu- 
merea,  Ostaia,  Pozoa,  Maiaya,  Comeca- 
guagua,  and  Ameterajera.  All  but  the 
last  two  names  were  of  men  or  boys, 
these  two  being  of  women,    (h.  k.  b.) 

Cijame. -Valero  Bautismos,  partida  492,  1739  MS. 
Oijamea.-Morn  (1777)  quoted  by  Banemft.  Nat. 
Races.  I,  611,  1886.  Hijamea.-Revillaglk'edo 
(1793),  ibid.  8icxacamc*.— Orozco  y  Berra.  < Jcog., 
302,  1864.  Sijame. -Esplnoau.  Diario.  1716,  MS. 
.-Valero  Bautumos,  partida  114,  1722. 
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X^jame.— Ibid.,  831,  1781.  Xixame. -Valero  En- 

tierros,  partida  182,  1732.  Zijame.—  Valero  Bau- 
ti&mus,  partida  526.  1741. 

Bikak.    See  Skunk. 

Bikanaaankian  ( S!tkAnas!a'nk!t-an, 
'small-black-bear  town').  A  Tlingit 
town  of  the  Taku  people,  on  Taku  inlet, 
Alaska.  (j.  b.  s.) 

Sikitipno.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  Ines  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara co.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Siknahadi  ( '  people  of  Sinak ' ) .  A  Tlin- 
git division  of  the  Wolf  phratry,  at  Wran- 
gell,  Alaska.  They  are  said  to  have  re- 
ceived their  name  from  a  place  called 
Sli'nAx,  where  they  stopped  on  their  way 
from  the  n.  ( j.  r.  s.  ) 

8ick-naa-hultv  K -  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  1859. 
SiknaqVde.— Ron*  5th  Kip.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
26,  1889.  8  :iknaxa'd!.  —  S wanton,  field  noten. 
B.  A.  E.,  1904.  Safk-iuushaai'.-Krause.  Tlinkit 
Ind.,  120.  1885. 

Bikokitsimika  ( '  black  doors ' ) .  A  band 
of  the  Picgan  division  of  the  Siksika. 
Black  Doors.  <  irinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales. 
226,  1892.  Bi-koh'-i-taim  —  Ilavden.  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val..  264, 1862  (trans.  •  band  with  black 
doors').  8ik'-o-kit-aim-ika  — Urinncll,  op.  cit., 
209. 

Bikopokaimaika  ('black-fat  roasters'). 
A  band  of  the  Piegan  division  of  the 
Siksika. 

Black  Fat  Roaaters.— Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge 
Tales,  225,  1892.   Sik  o-pok'-ai-maika.-Ibid.,  209. 

Bikoanilak.  A  settlement  of  the  Siko- 
suilarmiut  Eskimos,  of  King  cape,  Bathn 
land. 

8ikeauilaq.-Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  421, 1888. 

Bikoauilarmiut  ('inhabitants  of  the 
shore  without  an  ice  floe').  An  Eskimo 
tribe  inhabiting  the  region  about  King 
cape,  s.  w.  Baffin  land.  They  are  settled 
in  two  places,  Nurata  and  Sikosuilak. 

Bekoselar. — Gilder,  Schwatka's  Search,  181,  1881. 
Sekoselar  Innuits. — Nourse,  Am.  Explor.,  200. 1H84. 
Bicosmlarmiut — Boas  in  Trans.  Anthr.  Soe. 
Wash.,  96, 18H4.  Bikoiuilarmiut.— Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  K.,  421.  1888.  Baikoaeuilar-miut.— Boas  in 
Deutsche  Geog.  Blatt.,  vni,  no.  1.  1885. 

Sikaahpuniks  ( '  black  blood ' ).    A  band 
of  the  Kainah  division  of  the  Siksika. 
Blackblood.-Grinncll.  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,  209, 
1892.   Sika-ah'-pun-iki.— Ibid. 

8ikaatok.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
groups  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhab- 
ited. 

Siksika  ('black  feet',  from  siktinam 
'black',  aathe  root  of  oqkat*h  'foot'.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  disputed,  but  it  is 
commonly  believed  to  have  reference  to 
the  discoloring  of  their  moccasins  by  the 
awhes  of  the  prairie  fires;  it  may  possibly 
have  reference  to  black-painted  moccasins, 
such  as  were  worn  by  the  Pawnee,  Siha- 
sapa,  and  other  trills).  An  important 
Algonfjuian  confederacy  of  the  northern 
plains,  consisting  of  three?  suhtribes,  the 
Siksika  proper  or  Blackfeet,  the  Kainah  or 
Bloods,  ana  the  Piegan,  the  whole  body 
being  popularly  known  as  Blackfeet.  Iu 
close  alliance  with  these  are  the  Atsina 
and  the  Sarsi. 


Within  the  recent  historic  period,  until 
gathered  upon  reservations,  the  Black- 
feet held  most  of  the  immense  territory 
stretching  almost  from  North  Saskatche- 
wan r.,  Canada,  to  the  southern  head- 
streams  of  the  Missouri  in  Montana,  and 
from  about  Ion.  105°  to  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  mts.  A  century  earlier,  or  about 
1790,  they  were  found  by  Mackenzie  oc- 
cupying the  upper  and  middle  South  Sas- 
katchewan, with  the  Atsina  on  the  lower 
course  of  the  same  stream,  both  tribes 
being  apparently  in  slow  migration  toward 
the  n.  w.  (Mackenzie,  Voy.,  lxx-lxxi, 
1801).  This  would  make  them  the  van- 
guard of  the  Algonquian  movement  from 
the  lied  r.  country.  With  the  exception 
of  a  temporary  occupancy  by  invading 
Cree,  this  extreme  northern  region  has 
always,  within  the  historic  period,  been 
held  by  Athapascan  tribes.  The  tribe  is 
now  settled  on  three  reservations  in  Al- 
berta, Canada,  and  one  in  n.  w.  Montana, 
about  half  being  on  each  side  of  the  inter- 
national boundary. 

So  far  as  history  and  tradition  go,  the 
Blackfeet  have  been  roving  buffalo 
hunters,  dwelling  in  tipis  and  shifting 
periodically  from  place  to  place,  without 
permanent  habitations,  without  the  pot- 
tery art  or  canoes,  and  without  agricul- 
ture excepting  for  the  sowing  and  gath- 
ering of  a  species  of  native  tobacco.  They 
also  gathered  the  cam  as  root  in  the  foot- 
hills. Their  traditions  go  back  to  a  time 
when  they  had  no  horses  and  hunted  their 
game  on  foot;  but  as  early  as  Mackenzie's 
time,  before  1800,  they  already  had  many 
horses,  taken  from  tribes  farther  to  the 
s.,  and  later  they  became  noted  for  their 
great  horse  herds.  It  is  entirely  proba- 
ble that  their  spread  over  the  plains 
region  was  due  largely  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  horse,  and,  about  the  same  time,  of 
the  gun.  They  were  a  restless,  aggressive, 
and  predatory  people,  and,  excepting  for 
the  Atsina  ana  Sarsi,  who  lived  under 
their  protection,  were  constantly  at  war 
with  all  their  neighbors,  the  Cree,  Assini- 
boin,  Sioux,  Crows,  Flatheads,  and  Kute- 
nai.  While  never  regularly  at  war  with 
the  United  States,  their  general  attitude 
toward  Americans  in  the  early  days  was 
one  of  hostility,  while  maintaining  a 
doubtful  friendship  with  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Co. 

Their  culture  was  that  of  the  Plains 
tribes  generally,  although  there  is  evi- 
dence of  an  earlierculture,  approximately 
that  of  t  he  Eastern  timber  tribes.  The  3 
main  divisions  seem  to  have  been  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  each  having  its 
own  Sun  dance,  council,  and  elective  head- 
chief,  although  the  Blackfeet  proper  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  original  nucleus. 
Each  of  the  8  was  subdivided  into  a  num- 
ber of  l>ands,  of  which  (irinnell  enumer- 
ates 45  in  all.    It  has  been  said  that  these 
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bands  were  gentes,  but  if  so,  their  gentile 
character  is  no  longer  apparent.  There 
is  also  a  military  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tion, similar  to  that  existing  in  other 
Plains  tribes,  known  among  the  Blackfeet 
as  the  Ikunuhkahtsi,  or  '  All  Comrades,' 
and  consisting  formerly,  according  to 
Grinnell,  of  at  least  12  orders  or  societies, 
most  of  which  are  now  extinct  They 
have  a  great  number  of  dances — religious, 
war,  and  social — besides  secret  societies 
for  various  purposes,  together  with  many 
"sacred  bundles,"  around  each  of  which 
centers  a  ritual.  Practically  every  adult 
has  also  his  i>ersonal  ' ■  medicine. ' '  Both 
sexes  may  be  members  of  some  societies. 
Their  principal  deities  are  the  Sun.  and  a 
supernatural  being  known  as  Napi,  'Old 
Man,'  who  may  be  an  incarnation  of  the 
same  idea.  The  dead  are  usually  depos- 
ited in  trees  or  sometimes  laid  away  in 
tipis  erected  for  the  purpose  on  promi- 
nent hills. 

As  usual,  many  of  the  early  estimates 
of  Black  foot  population  are  plainly  un- 
reliable. The  best  appears  to  be  that  of 
Mackenzie,  who  estimated  them  about 
1790  at  2,250  to  2,500  warriors,  or  perhaps 
9,000  souls.  In  1780-81,  in  1837-38,  in 
1845,  in  1857-58,  and  in  1869  they  suffered 
great  losses  by  smallpox.  In  1864  they 
were  reduced  by  measles,  and  in  1883-84 
some  600  of  those  in  Montana  died  of  sheer 
starvation  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
extinction  of  the  buffalo  coincident  with 
a  reduction  of  rations.  The  official  In- 
dian report  for  1858  gave  them  7,300  souls, 
but  another  estimate,  quoted  by  Hayden 
as  having  been  made  "under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances ' '  about  the  same 
time,  gives  them  2,400  warriors  and  6,720 
souls.  In  1909  they  were  officially  re- 
ported to  number  in  all  4,635,  viz:  Black- 
foot  agency,  Alberta,  795;  Blood  agency, 
Alberta,  1,174;  Piegan  agency,  Alberta, 
471 ;  Blackfoot  agency  ( Piegan1) ,  Montana, 
2,195. 

Consult  Grinnell,  Black  foot  Lodge  Tales, 
1892;  Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  1862;  Schultz,  My  Life  as  an  Indian, 
1907;  Wissler  (1)  in  Ontario  Archasol. 
Rep.  for  1905, 1906,  (2) in  Anthr.  Pap.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat  Hist,  v,  pt.  1,  1910.  (j.  m.) 
a  i  hi'-ta-pe.— Morgan,  Consang.  and  Affin..  289, 
1871  (former  name  for  themselves;  trans,  'blood 
people ' ).  Ayatcbiaiai. — Baraga, Eng.-Otch.Dict., 
29,  1878  (Chippewa  name).  Ayatchiyiniw  — La- 
combe,  Diet.  Langue  Cris,  325,  1864  ( 'stranger,' 
'alien,'  'enemy':  Cree  name  for  Siksika,  Bloods, 
and  Piegan).  Beaux  Homme*. —  Dobbs,  Hudson 
Bav,  35.  174 1.  Blackfeet.—  Writer  of  1786  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  1st  s..  Ill,  24,  1794.  Blackfoot.— 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Dtscov..  68,  1806.  Canne- 
neh  — Crow  M8.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (Crow  name). 
Choeh-Katit— Maximilian,  Trav.,  rj,  247,  1841 
( A  ri learn  name) .  Chokitapia. — L'  Heureux  in  Jour. 
Anthr.  Inst.,  O.  B.,  162.  Nov.  1885.  Cuskeeteh- 
waw-theaaeetuck.— Franklin,  Journ.  Polar  Sea,  97, 
1824.   B-chlp-i-U.-Long.  Exped.    Rooky  Mt*.. 


nlxxix.  1K3  (Crow  name).  ErcWpeetar.-Gal- 
latiu  in  Trans.  Am.  AnUq.  Soc.,  u,  377.  1836 


(Crow  name).  High-minded  people.— Morgan, 
Consang.  and  Affin.,  289,  1871.  Iah-te-pit'-«.— 
Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val..  402.  1862 
(Crow  name) .  Isai-Chupicha.— Maximilian, Tray., 
n.  234,  1841  (Hidatfa  name:  French  form).  Iaai- 
Bchupischa.— Ibid.  (Hidatsa  name;  German  form). 
Itaiaihiaa.— Matthews,  Hidatsa  Inds., 217, 1877  (Hi- 
datsa name).  I  tai  si  pi  la  —  Ibid.,  162  (Hidatsa 
name:  '  black  feet,'  from  kipiia  'black,'  and  Uai 
•foot').  It-wi-au-pe-aha.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky 
Mts.,  II,  lxxxiv,  1823  (Hidatsa  name).  Katoe. — 
Wilson,  Rep.  on  N.  W.  Tribe*  to  Brit.  A.  A.  8. 11, 
1888  (Sand  name).  Ka  wi'-na-han.— Hayden,  Eth- 
nog. and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  326, 1862  ( ' black  people' : 
Arapaho  name).  Makadewaaa-aaidok.— Gatschet, 
OJibwa  MS.,  B.  A.  B.,  1882  (Chippewa  name) . 
Mjunakatt'wana-ai'ta'-ak.— Gatschet.  Fox  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Fox  name).  Mkatewetiteta.— 
Gatschet,  Shawnee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1879  (Shaw- 
nee name;  pi.  Mkatcwetitetehki).  Mukkudda 
Ozituaaug.— Tanner  Narr..  316,  1830  (Ottawa 
name).  Ifetaepoye.— Hale  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  8. 
1885,  707,  1886  ('people  who  speak  one  language': 
name  sometimes  used  by  the  confederacy).  Pah- 
kee.— Lewis  and  Clark.  Exped.,  I,  408,  1814  (Sho- 
shonl  name).  Pafk. — Gebow,  Snake  Vocab..  7, 
1868.  Par'-keeh— Stuart .  MontanaJAs  It^Is,  23, 1865. 
Pataa-negraa. — Barriero,  Ojeadasobre  Nuevo  Mex- 
ico, app.,  10,  1832.  Pawkeea. — Lewis  and  Clark, 
Exped.,  I,  418,  1814.  Pexki.— Gebow,  Snake  Vo- 
cab., 7,  1868.  Piedt-noira.— De  Smet,  Miss..  84, 
1844.  Pike.— Gebow,  Snake  Vocab,,  7, 1868  (Sho- 
shonl  name).  Po'-o-maa.— Havden,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  M<>  Val., 290,1862  ('blankets  whitened  with 
earth':  Cheyenne  name).  8aha'ntla. — A.  F.  Cham- 
berlain, infn.  1903C  bad  people' :  Kutenai  name). 
8iketiipiks.— McLean,  Inds..  130, 1889.  Baaitka  — 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  VI,  688,  1&V7.  8at-eia- 
qua— Robinson,  Gt.  Fur  Land,  187, 1879.  8atai- 
kaa.-Hale.  Ethnol.  and  Philol..  219.  1846.  Saw- 
ketakix.-Hale  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  8. 1885, 707, 1886 
('men  of  the  plains':  name  sometimes  used  by 
themselves).  Baxoe-koe-koon.— Franklin,  Journ. 
Polar  Sea.  97.  1824.  S'chkoe.-Mcngarini,  Kalis- 
pelm  Diet..  B.  A.  E.,  1877  (Kalispel  name;  abbre- 
viated form).  8  ohkoeiahin.-Ibid.  ( Kalispel  name, 
from  kodi,  '  black ' ).  8chwarxfu*aige.-Gussefeld, 
map,  1797.  Bekaekai.— Maximilian. Trav., 245,1843. 
Sica'be.  - Dorsey,  Kansas  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882 
(Kansa  name).  Bi-ha'-aa-pa.— Cook,  Yankton 
MS.  vocab.,  HA.  E.,  1882 ('black feet*:  Yankton 
name).  8ikcitaao.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  125.  1902. 
Sikaekai.— Maximilian,  Trav..  245,  1843.  Bik-ai- 
ka'.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  264, 
1862.  Bikaikai.— Maximilian  (1H39)  quoted  by 
Hayden,  ibid.,  256.  8ik§kekuanak.— Hale.  Ethnol. 
and  Philol.,  219. 1816.  Bitkeaa.— Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  m.  252,  1853.  6ix-he-kie-koon— Henry, 
MS.  vocab.,  1808.  8ixikau'a.—  Tims,  Blackfoot 
Gram,  and  Diet.,  112,  1889.  SkuaishSai.  -Gat- 
schet, Okinagan  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883  ('black 
foot':  Salish  name).  8t*uai\n, — Ibid,  ('black': 
Okinagan  name).  Tonkonko. — Mooney  in  17th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  I,  426.  1898  ('black  legs':  Kiowa 
name).  Tuhu'vti-omokat. — Gatschet,  Coman- 
che MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Comanche  name, 
from  tuhuvti  'black').  Wateni'hte. — Gatschet, 
Arapaho  MS.,  B.  A.  K  1882  (Arapaho  name). 
Yatchee-thiayoowuc. — Richardson  quoted  by 
Franklin,  Journ.  Polar  Sea,  96, 1824  ('strangers': 
Cree  name  for  several  tribes,  including  the 
Siksika). 

Siksika.  A  tribe  of  the  Siksika  confed- 
eracy (q.  v. ) .  They  now  live  on  a  reserva- 
tion in  Alberta,  Canada,  on  upper  Bow  r., 
and  are  officially  known  as  tne  Running 
Rabbit  and  Yellow  Horse  bands.  They 
were  divided  into  the  following  subtribes 
or  bands:  Aisikstukiks,  Apikaiyika,  Eini- 
tahpahksaiyiks,  Motahtosiks,  Puhksinah- 
mahyiks,  Saiyiks,  Siksinokaks,Tsiniktsi8- 
tsoyiks.    Pop.  942  in  1902,  795  in  1909. 

SiksinokakB  ( « black  elks ' ) .  A  subtribe 
or  band  of  the  Kainah  division  of  the 
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Siksika  or  Blackfeet,  and  also  of  the 
Siksika  proper. 

Black  Elka.—Grinnell.  Black  foot  IxkIro  Tales, 
20S, 209. 1X92.  Bik-ai  no'-kai-iks  —  Havden. Ethnog. 
and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  264,  1862.  Bika-in'-o-kaka- 
Urinncll,  op.  clt. 

8ik8inokak».  A  sub'tribe  or  band  of  the 
Siksika. 

Siki-in -o-koka.— Grinriell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Talea, 

208,  1892. 

Biktokkii.  A  town  of  the  Ahonsaht 
Nootka  on  the  k.  arm  of  Clayoquot  sd., 
Vancouver  id.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Admiral  Denham  in  Oct.  1864  in  punish- 
ment for  the  killing  of  the  crew  of  the 
trading  schooner  Kingfisher. 
8ik-tok-kia— Sprout,  Savage  life.  197,  1868. 

Sikutiipnmaika  ( 1  black  patched  mocca- 
sins ' ).    A  band  of  the  Piegan  division  of 

the  Siksika  or  Blackfeet. 
Black  Patched  Koccaaina.— Grinnell.  Blackfoot 
Lodge  Tales,  225,  1892.   8i-ka'-tai-po-maka  — Hay- 
den.  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  264, 1862  (trans. 
'  band  with  black  patched  moccasins ' ).  8ik-ut'- 
ai-putn-aika.  --Grinnell,  op.  cit,  209. 
Sikwayi.    See  Sequoya. 
Sik  yachi.  The  name  of  two  distinct  Yel- 
low Bird  clans  of  the  Hopi,  one  belonging 
to  the  Kachina,  the  other  to  the  Kokop 
ihratry. 

i-kya'-tci  — Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  89, 1891. 
Sikyatci  winwu.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  K., 
684,   1900.    8i-kya  tci  wun-wu.— Fewkea   in  Am. 

Anthr.,  vii,  404, 1894. 

Bikyataiyo.  The  Yellow  Fox  clan  of  the 

Hopi. 

Si  kah-ta-ya.— Dorsey  and  Voth,  Mishougnovi 
Ceremoniea,  175.  1902.  Bikohtayo.— Voth.  Hopi 
Proper  Names,  105,  1905.  Bikyataiyo  winwu. — 
Fcwkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  584,  1900.  8i-kya'- 
tai-yo  wun-wu. — Fcwke*  in  Am.  Anthr.,  VII,  403, 
1894. 

8ikyatki  ('yellow  house').  A  prehis- 
toric pueblo  "of  the  Firewood  (Kokop) 
people  of  the  Hopi,  situated  on  two  rocky 
knolls  at  the  e.  base  of  the  Walpi  mesa 
of  Tusayan,  n.  e.  Arizona.  According  to 
tradition  it  was  built  by  the  Fire- 
wood clans  after  the  abandonment  of 
their  pueblo  of  Tebugkihu,  and  in  turn 
was  destroved  by  warriors  from  Walpi 
and  possibly  from  other  Hopi  pueblos. 
See  Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  396,  406, 
1894,  and  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  631-744, 
1898;  Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  20, 
1891. 

8i-ka'k-i.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  v.  10,  1892. 

Bilela  (  Ts'a'-lil-a) .  A  former  village  of 
the  Kuitsh  on  lower  Urn pqua  r.,  w.  Oreg. 
Mentioned  bv  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1806  as 
a  tril>e  of  1,200. 

Isalleet— (.{airdncr  (1835)  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc. 
Lond..  XI,  256.  1841.  Bahlolah.— McVickar,  Hist. 
Exped.  Lewis  and  Clark,  u.  883, 1842.  Shalaloag.— 
Lcwisand Clark.  Exned..  ll.  119. 1814.  Bhallalah.— 
[bid.,  474.  8ilela.— Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III.  231.  1890.  Taaltl.— Hale.  Ethnol.  and  Philol., 
221.  18-ki.  Ta'a'-lil-a.—  Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
tore,  111,  231.  1890.  Taan  teha'lila  amim  —  <  iatwhet. 
Lakmiut  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  105  ( Lakmiut-Kalapuya 
name  for  Indians  at  mouth  of  Umpqua  r.). 

Siletz.    A  former  Salishan  tribe  on  a 

river  of  the  same  name  in  n.  w.  Oregon. 

It  was  the  southernmost  Salishan  tribe  on 

the  coast.    Latterly  the  name  was  ex- 


tended to  designate  all  the  tribes  on  the 
Siletz  res.  in  Oregon,  which  belong  to  the 
Athapascan,  Yakonan,  Kusan,  Takilman, 
Shastan,  and  Shahaptian  linguistic  fami- 

1 

Celetae.-Gibbs,  MS.  Notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1856.  Hew- 
litch— Galrdner  (1835)  in  Jour.  Oeog.  Soc.  Lond., 
XI,  255.  1841.  Sai-leto'.-Doraey,  Tutu  MS.,  B.  A. 
E..  1884.  8ai-l«te'-Ic-me'^unn8. -Dorsey.  Naltnn 
neiOnnC  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884.  Slleta. — Dor- 
sey  (1884)  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  III.  227.  1890. 
T»a  Shnad»h  amim.— Gatschet.  Lakmiut-Kalapuya 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  105  (Lakmiut  name). 

8ilimastus.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara co.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

8ilimi.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

8ilino.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  liar  ha  ra 
co.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Biliine.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
co.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Biliwihi.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
on  Santa  Rosa  id.,  coast  of  California,  e. 
of  the  harbor. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A  E.,  1884. 

Silkhkcmechetatun  ( Sii'-qke-tne'-tef-ta/~ 
/tin).  A  band  or  village  of  the  Chasta- 
costa  on  the  n.  side  of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m,  234, 
1890. 

Sillanguaya*.  A  tribe  given  by  Rivera 
in  1727  and  by  Orozco  y  Berra  in  1864  as 
natives  of  Coahuila  (Rivera,  Diario,  leg. 
2763,  1736;  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  306, 
1864). 

Siyaaguayaa. — Orozco  y  Berra,  op.  cit. 

8illery.  A  Jesuit  mission  village  estab- 
lished in  1637  on  St  Lawrence  r.,  a  few 
miles  above  Quebec,  Canada.  The  Al- 
gonkin  and  Montagnais  were  first  gath- 
ered there  and  were  joined  at  the  close 
of  King  Philip's  war  in  1679  by  Abnaki 
from  Kennebec  r.  in  Maine  in  such  num- 
bers that  it  soon  became  virtually  an  Ab- 
naki village.  In  1683-86  the  inhabitants 
removed  to  St  Francis,  and  the  village  was 
deserted.  (j.  M. ) 

e.Hiat.Soc. 


Coll.,  VI,  213,  1859  (M 

r*:  Abnaki  name).   Bciller  — La- 


with  the  spear' 

hontan  (1703)  quoted  by  Richardson,  Aret,  Ex- 


pcd.,  ii.  39  1851.  8ilem.— -Jefferys,  Fr.  Doms.,  pt. 
1.  map.  1761  (misprint).  8illerie.-Doc.  of  1?59 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  X.  1037.  1858.  Biliary.— 
Dcnonville(  1087).  ibid.,  ix.S54. 1855.  St.  Joseph  - 
Vetromile,  on.  cit.  (mission  name).  Syllery. — 
Jefferys.  Ft.  Do  ins.,  pt.  1.  10.  1761. 

Bilongkoyo.  A  former  Maidu  village  at 
Quincy,  Plumas  co.,  Cal.— Dixon  in  Bull. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist.,  xvu,  map,  1905. 

8ilpoponemew.  A  former  Chumashan 
village  at  San  Antonio,  about  4  m.  from 
Santa  Barbara  mission,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  May  4,  1860. 
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Silver.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery 
silver  had  not  come  into  general  use 
among  the  aborigines  n.  of  Mexico.  The 
native  metal  is  found  sparingly  in  many 
localities,  notably  in  small  bits  in  direct 
association  with  native  copper  in  the  L. 
Superior  region,  from  which  source  a 
limited  supply  probably  was  obtained. 
Finds  of  objects  of  silver  in  the  older 
mounds  are  rare.  An  interesting  occur- 
rence of  silver  in  a  mound  in  Pickaway 
co.,  Ohio,  is  mentioned  by  Fowke.  In  a 
stone  box,  3 J  in.  long  and  3  in.  deep, 
made  of  the  halves  ot  two  concretions 
fitted  together,  were  five  nuggets  of  silver 
about  the  size  of  small  walnuts.  Three 

were  coated  with 
black  paint  and  2 
with  reddish  ocher. 
Prof.  Putnam  de- 
scribes a  number 

3 of  objects  of  copper 
from  the  Turner 
mound,  in  Hamil- 
ton co. ,  Ohio,  plated 
with  thin  sheets 
of  silver;  and  Dr 
Thomas  illustrates 
2  small,  neatly  cut 
objects  of  sheet  sil- 
ver which  were  found  wrapped  about  a 
bit  of  cane  along  with  a  burial  in  a  mound 
in  Warren  co.,  Pa.  An  interesting  find  of 
silver-plated  objects  in  connection  with 
a  burial  is  described  by  Dr  S.  P.  Hildreth 
and  quoted  by  Squier.  These  consisted 
ot  large  circular  bosses  com- 
posed of  copper  overlaid 
with  a  thick  plating  of  silver 
on  a  ribbed  plate  of  silver 
2  in.  in  breadth  and  6  in 
length.  Hildreth  regarded 
these  as  probably  part  of  a 
sword  scabbard,  but  it  is 
more  likely  that  they  are 
aboriginal  ornaments.  A  number  of  disks 
and  tablets  of  thin  sheet  silver  and  some 
other  objects  have  bc<  n  found  in  Florida, 
but  it  is  believed  that  in  the  main  they 
i  recent,  the  metal  having  been  derived 
from  foreign  sources — either 
from  Europe  direct  or  from 
vessels  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Florida  on  the  homeward 
voyage  from  Mexico.  It  is 
observed  that  some  of  these 
objects  are  alloyed  with  cop- 
per and  gold  in  different  pro- 
and  this  is  confirmative  of 
western  origin,  alloys  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  being  common  in  middle  America. 

Some  of  the  native  tribes,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  whites,  have  turned  their 
attention  to  silver  working,  and  the  Na- 
vaho  and  some  of  the  Pueblos  in  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  employing  methods 
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learned  from  the  Mexicans,  make  many 
objects  of  use  and  ornament.  The  Iro- 
quois, and  the  Haida  and  other  N.  W. 
coast  tribes  are  also  skilful  metal  workers, 
producing  many  tasteful  ornaments,  such 
as  bracelets  and  pendants  ornamented 
with  engravings  of  mythical  subjects. 
Silver  was  early  introduced  by  colonial 
traders,  and  objects  of  this  metal  of 
European  make  are  frequently  found  in 
the  mounds,  as  well  as  on  village  sites 
in  many  sections  of  the  country.  These 
include  necklaces,  bracelets,  brooches, 
lockets,  rings,  and  especially  crosses. 
See  Metal-tvork,  Ornament. 

Consult  Beauchanip  in  Bull.  73,  N.  Y. 
State  Mus.,  1903;  Culin  in  Museum  Notes, 
Brooklyn  Inst,  in,  no.  7,  1908;  Douglas 
in  Am.  Antiq.,  vu,  no.  3,  1885;  Fowke, 
Arclueol.  Hist.  Ohio,  1902;  Harrington, 
Iroquois  Silverwork,  Anthr.  Pap.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  i,  pt  vi,  1908;  Jones, 
Antiquities  of  Southern  Indians,  1873; 
Kunz  in  Am.  Antiq.,  ix,  no.  4,  1887; 
Matthews  in  2d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1883; 
Niblack  in  Nat  Mus.  Rep.  1888,  1890; 
Putnam  in  16th  Rep.  Peabody  Mus.,  1884; 
Rau,  Arcmeol.  Coll.  Nat  Mus.,  1876; 
Squier,  Antiquities  of  N.  Y.  and  the 
West  1851;  Thomas  in  12th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1894.  (w.  h.  ii.) 

Silver  Bay.  A  summer  camp  of  the  Sitka, 
on  Baranof  id.,  Alaska;  pop.  39  in  1880. — 
Petroff  in  Tenth  Census,  Alaska,  32,  1884. 

Silver  Bluff.  A  former  Yuchi  village 
on  Savannah  r.  in  Barnwell  co.,  S.  (J., 
probably  identical  with  Cofitachiqui  of 
the  De  Soto  narratives.—  Georgia  tract 
(1740)  in  Force,  Tracts,  i,  6,  1836. 

Simaomo.  A  central  Texas  tribe  or 
group,  apparently  Tonkawan,  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  Spaniards  under  the 
name  of  Cautona,  or  some  variation  of 
this  name,  in  the  later  17th  and  early 
18th  century  records,  but  suddenly  dis- 
appearing thereafter.  It  is  quite  probably 
a  tribe  known  in  later  times  by  some 
other  name,  and  one  document  seems  to 
conuect  it  with  the  Yojuane  (q.  v.). 
They  are  apparently  distinct  from  the 
Indians  referred  to  by  the  French  writers 
as  Canohatinno  (see  Kanohatino),  for  the 
latter  were  hostile  to  the  Hasinai 
(Caddo),  which  evidently  was  not  the 
case  with  the  8imaomo. 

The  Cantona  were  definitely  mentioned 
by  Massanet  in  1691  as  one  of  the  tribes 
living  e.  of  Arroyo  del  Ciboloand  speak- 
ing a  language  different  from  that  of  the 
Coahuiltecan  tribes  to  the  w.  of  that 
stream  (Diario,  MS.  in  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Espafla,  xxvu,  98).  Tribes  mentioned 
in  the  same  connection  were  the  Sanas, 
K  met  and  Cavas.  In  the  same  year  Jesus 
M  aria,  missionary  among  the  Nabedache 
(q.  v. ),  included  the  tribe,  which  he  called 
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the  Cantauhaona,  in  his  list  of  Texas,  or 
"allies,"  living  s.  w.  of  his  mission  on  the 
Neches  ( Relacion,  MS. ).    In  1692  it  was 
proposed  by  Don  Gregorio  de  Salinas, 
who  had  crossed  Texas  four  times,  that 
the  missionaries  among  the  Nabedache 
should  retire  to  the  Colorado  and  induce 
that  tribe  to  settle  between  the  Colorado 
and  the  Brazos  "with  theCantona  nation, 
which,  for  another  name,  is  called  Sima- 
omo.    They  are  a  large  nation  and  are 
friends  of  these  [Nabedache]  .  .  .  They 
are  together  most  of  the  year  hunting 
buffalo,  for  which  this  is  the  center'1 
(Salina.-.  Compendio  de  puntos,  etc., 
1692,  MS.)-    In  1692  the  Cantona  were 
met  on  the  Colorado  by  Teran  (autoe  of 
the  Teran  Expedition,  MS.).    In  1693 
Joseph  Urrutia,  later  captain  at  San  An- 
tonio, was  left  disabled  at  the  Colorado  r. 
when  the  Spaniards  retired.  Being  found 
by  a  body  of  "  Cantujaunas,  Toos,  and 
Yemea  [Emets],"  he  was  rescued  by  the 
great  chief  Cantuiauna,  and  taken  to  his 
rancheria,  where  he  lived  7  years,  becom- 
ing head-chief  in  their  wars  with  the 
Apache,  against  whom,  he  claimed,  he 
sometimes  led  10,000  or  12.000  men  (Ur- 
rutia to  the  Viceroy,  July  4,  1733,  MS.). 
Information  recorded  in  1709  connects 
the  names  Cantona  and  Simaomo  with 
Yojuane.    In  April  of  that  year  Fr.  San 
Buenaventura  y  Olivares  and  Fr.  Isidro 
Felix  de  Espinosa  were  visited  at  the 
Colorado  by  a  band  of  Indians  composed 
mainly  of  "Yojuan,"  with  some  "Si- 
momo"  and  "Tusolivi."    Among  them 
was  the  old  Cantona  chief  known  to  the 
Spaniards  since  1691,  whom  Espinosa  now 
calls  "the  chief  Canttona"  and  "the  chief 
of  the  Yojuanes,  called  Canttona"  (Diary, 
1709,  MS.).    From  this  it  would  seem 
that  the  tribe  formerly  known  as  Cantona 
had  t>een  so  called  from  the  name  of  the 
principal  chief,  which  was  a  common 
practice  with  the  Spaniards.     On  the 
other  hand,  one  can  not  fail  to  note  the 
resemblance  between  the  last  part  of  the 
name  Cantujauna  and  the  tribal  name 
Yojuan.    The  missionaries  made  a  visit 
to  the  rancheria  of  these  tribes,  which 
was  near  by,  and  estimated  its  popula- 
tion at  2,500.    They  were  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Hasinai,  to  whom  they 
agreed  to  carry  a  message  ( Espinosa,  op. 
cat.).    In  1716  Espinosa  met  Cantona 
Indians  in  a  rancheria  near  the  Brazos, 
with  members  of  numerous  other  tribes 
(Diary,  entries  for  June  10-13).  Except 
for  the  baptism  of  one  Cantona  Indian  in 
1725  at  the  Ervipiame  mission,  this  is  the 
last  we  hear  of  the  tribe  under  that  name, 
though  their  old  associates,  the  Emet, 
Too,  Sanos,  Cavaa,  and  others  are  known 
much  later.    The  passage  in  the  diary  of 
Espinosa,  cited  above,  and  the  statement 
of  Urrutia,  cause  one  to  wonder  if  the 


Cantona  were  not  a  branch  of  the  Yo- 
juane more  frequently  heard  of  farther  n. 
but  who  entered  the  San  Xavier  missions 
in  this  region  in  1749.  I  h.  e.  b.) 

CanUnual — Valero  Baptisms,  1725,  MS.  Cantau- 
haona.—Jesus  Maria,  Belaei6n,  12, 1691,  MS.  Can- 
tona.—Massanet,  Diary, in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia, 
XXVII,  98,  1691,  MS.  Oantonaes.  Espimwa  (1716), 
op.  cit.  Cantuiuana. — Crrutia  (1733),  op.cit.  Can- 
tuna.—  Teran.  DescripcMnt  1692)  in  Mem.de  Nueva 
Espafia,  XXVII,  29, 42.  MS.  Bimaomo. — Salinas, op. 
cit.,  1692.    Simomo. — Espinosa  (1709),  op.  cit. 

Simi.  A  former  Chumashan  village, 
said  by  Indians  to  have  been  situated  on 
the  Rancho  of  Simi,  Ventura  co.,  Cal. 
Cf.  Somo. 

Ci-mi'-i.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  K.,  1884.  Simi.-Tay lor  InCal.  Farmer,  July 
24. 1863. 

Bim  ilkameen.  The  local  name  for  several 
bands  of  Okinagan  on  a  river  of  the  came 
name,  a  n.  w.  tributary  of  the  Okana- 
gan,  Brit.  Col.  Under  the  term  "  Si- 
mil  kameen  group"  are  classed  3  or  4  vil- 
lages in  the  Canadian  Reports  of  Indian 
Affairs,  namely,  Shennosquankin,  Kere- 
meus,  Chuckuwayha,  ana  subsequently 
Ashnola,  having  an  aggregate  population 
of  179  in  1906.  These  Indians  are  also 
divided  into  Lower  and  Upper  Similka- 
meen,  with  135  and  44  inhabitants  re- 
spectively in  1909. 

Chitwout  Indians. —Brit.  Col.  Map,  Did.  Aff.,  Victo- 
ria, 1872  (in  two  villages  on  Simil kameen  r.). 
8a-milk-a-nuigh.—  Boss,  Adventures.  290,  1H49. 
Similikameen.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  74,  1878.  Similka- 
meen.—  Ibid.,  364,  1897.  Smelkameen.— Ibid.,  30V. 
1879.  Smile  qamux. — Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  II,  167,  1900  ("'people of  Similkameen'). 
Smilkamean.— Can.  Ind.  All.  1880,  317.  1881.  Smil- 
k&mia.— tiatachet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Salish  name). 
Smilk#im'v — Ibid. 

Simomo  (Si-mo' -mo).  An  important 
and  populous  Chumashan  village  formerly 
n.  of  tne  estero  near  Pt  Mugu,  Ventura 
co.,  Cal.  Perhaps  the  same  as  Somo. — 
Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Sinaesta.  Avillageof theCalusa situated 
on  the  s.  w.  coast  of  Florida,  alxmt  1570. 
Binscsta.— Fontaneda  as  quoted  by  Shipp.  De  Soto 
and  Fla.,586. 1881.  8inaaita.-Fontaneda  Memoir 
(ca.  1575),  Smith  trans.,  19,  18M. 

Sinago  ('gray  squirrel,'  from  (Chip- 
pewa) as&Snago,  correlative  of  mi$*inig, 
•black  squirrel,'  'great  or  large  squirrel,' 
from  mi**i  and  auigut. — Hewitt).  A  sub- 
tribe  of  the  Ottawa,  second  in  importance 
only  to  the  Kishkakon.  They  were  in 
1648  on  the  s.  shore  of  L.  Huron.  Dur- 
ing the  subsequent  wanderings  of  the 
tribe  they  are  usually  found  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  Kishkakon.  According  to 
the'Walain  Olum  the  Delawares  were 

once  at  war  with  them. 
Cynagot.—  La  Potherie.  Hist.  Am.,  n,  4t,  1758. 
0utao8<  sinagos.— Frontenac  (1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IX.  176, 1855.  Outaouae  Sinagos.—  Fron- 
tenac  (1682),  ibid.,  182.  0uta8ai»-Cinago.  — Doc.  of 
1696,  ibid..  606.  Outaouaki  Sinagaux  — Jc*  Bel.  for 
1670,87,1858.  Outaouasinagouk.  —  Je«.  Bel.  forltUS, 
62,  1858.  Outawaa  Sinagos. —Nelll  in  Minn.  DIM. 
Soo.  Coll..  V.  413.  1885.  Ouxeinacomigo.— La  Ches- 
naye  (1697)  In  Margry.  Dcc.,vi,  6, 1886 (misprint). 
8inago.-CadUlac  (1696),  ibid.,  v,  80.  1883.  Sina- 
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roux.—  Lap  ham,  Indfl.  Win.,  4,  1870.  Sinako  — 
Brinton,  Lenape  Leg., 206. 1885.  SingM.— Charle- 
voix (1744).  New  Ft.,  V.  143. 1871.  Binoioa  — Ohau- 
vlpnerie  ( 1736)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III.  654,  1853.  ToweoeaegtM.— York  (1700)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Htat.,  IV,  749,  1854. 

Sinaloa  (said  to  be  contracted  from  gina, 
a  species  of  pitahaya;  lobcda,  'a  round 
object':  hence  'round  pitahaya').  A 
division  of  the  Cahita  group  of  the  Piman 
family,  inhabiting  principally  n.  Sinaloa 
and  s.  k  Sonora,  Mexico,  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  sierras,  about  the  headwaters 
of  Rio  del  Fuerte.  There  is  considerable 
confusion  among  early  writers  respecting 
the  application  of  the  name.  Hervas 
(Cat.  Leng.,  i,  322,  1800)  identifies  the 
Cinoloa  people  with  the  Yaqui,  although 
Ril>as  (Hist.  Trium.,  142,  1645)  had  con- 
sidered them  a  distinct  triU>  living  on 
the  headwaters  of  Rio  del  Fuerte.  The 
name  hasalso  been  applied  synonymously 
with  Cahita.  The  Sinaloa  w  ere  described 
in  1645  as  being  able  to  muster  1,000  war- 
riors. Their  idiom  was  closely  related  to, 
if  not  identical  with,  that  of  theTehueco. 
They  were  probably  absorbed  by  stronger 
allied  tribes.  (k.  w.  h.) 

Oinaloaa,— Rlbas,  Hist. Trium  ,  142, 1645.  Biaaloa.— 
Oroico  y  Berra.  Oeog..  58,  1864.  Biaoloa.— Ca*ta- 
fleda  (1696)  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  615,  1896  (refer- 
ring  to  their  settlement). 

Binapa.  A  Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. — Fontaneda 
Memoir  (ca.  1575),  Smith  trans.,  19, 
1854. 

Sinar.  A  Kinugumiut  Eskimo  village 
near  Pt  Clarence,  Alaska. 

8inarmete — Jackson.  Reindeer  in  Alaska,  map, 
145,  1896. 

Sinarghutiitun  (Si'-na-rx&t-li'-t&n, '  cata- 
ract village').  A  band  or  village  of  the 
Chastacosta  on  the  n.  side  of  Rogue  r., 
Oreg.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in,  234,  1890. 

Sindas-knn  (St'ndas  kun,  'village  on  a 
point  always  smelling').  A  Haida  town 
in  the  Ninstints  country  belonging  to  the 
Kaidju-kegawai.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
277,  1905. 

Bindatahlt  (St'ndAt.'ai*,  'gambling 
place').  A  Haida  town  of  a  branch  oi 
the  Kuna-lanas  family  called  Djus-hade, 
formerly  near  Tsoo-skahli,  an  inner  ex- 
pansion of  Masset  inlet,  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit  Col.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
281,  1905. 

Binegainsee  (Sinr-gain'-see,  'creeping 
thing',  i.  e.  'snake').  A  clan  of  the 
Hurons. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  153,  1877. 

Sinew.  The  popular  term  for  the  ten- 
donous  animal  fiber  used  by  the  Indians 
chiefly  as  thread  for  sewing  purposes. 
The  fiber  thus  used  is  not,  as  commonly 
supposed,  the  tendon  from  the  legs,  but 
the  large  tendon,  about  2  feet  in  length, 
lying  along  each  side  of  the  backbone  of 
the  buffalo,  cow,  deer,  or  other  animal, 


just  back  of  the  neck  joint  The  ten- 
dons were  stripped  out  and  dried,  and 
when  thread  was  needed  were  hammered 
to  soften  them  and  then  shredded  with 
an  awl  or  a  piece  of  flint.  Sometimes  the 
tendon  was  stripped  of  long  fibers  as 
needed,  and  often  the  tendons  were 
shredded  fine  and  twisted  in  the  same 
way  as  agave  fiber.  The  Eskimo  had  a 
twister  like  that  used  by  the  Pima,  and 
commonly  plaited  the  fibers  into  fine 
sennit;  but  most  other  tribes  simply 
twisted  it  with  the  hands  or  on  the  thigh. 
Practically  all  the  sewing  of  skins  for  cos- 
tume, bags,  pouches,  tents,  boats,  etc., 
was  done  with  sinew,  as  was  embroidery 
with  beads  and  quills.  For  binding  to- 
gether parts  of  woodwork  sinew  was 
even  more  valuable  than  rawhide.  One 
of  the  more  remarkable  of  its  many  uses 
was  as  a  spring  in  an  Alaskan  Eskimo 
fox  trap  of  8ibenan  origin.  The  elasticity 
of  sinew  was  known  to  many  tribes,  who 
applied  thus  material  to  t  he  backs  of  bows, 
either  as  a  series  of  cords  lashed  on  and 
twisted  by  means  of  ivory  keys  ( Eskimo), 
or  by  fastening  a  layer  of  shredded  sinew 
to  the  back  of  the  how  with  glue,  a  method 
employed  by  the  Pacific  Coast  tribes  and 
some  others.  The  enormously  strong 
sinew  bowstring  enabled  the  Indians  to 
employ  powerful  bows.  The  Klamath 
recurving  bow,  for  instance,  will  snap 
any  cord  of  vegetal  material  as  if  it  were 
pack  thread. 

Another  important  use  of  sinew  was  in 
feathering  and  pointing  arrows.  Some 
tribes  set  arrowheads  in  such  a  way  that 
the  sinew  binding  would  soften  in  the 
wound  so  that  the  head  would  remain 
when  the  shaft  was  withdrawn.  By 
moistening  the  end  of  the  sinew  in  bind- 
ing the  feather  to  the  shaft,  and  in  simi- 
lar light  work,  it  was  made  to  hold  fast 
without  the  useof  glue.  Fishing  lines  and 
cords  for  harpoons,  etc.,  were  frequently 
of  sinew;  the  rope  over  which  hides  were 
worked  in  tanning  was  ordinarily  made 
of  this  material,  ana  arrowpoints  were 
once  made  entirely  of  buffalo  sinew  by 
the  Hidatsa.  At  present  the  pair  from  a 
single  cow  is  commonly  rated  among  the 
Plains  tribes  at  50  con  ts.  (w.  n. ) 

Binga  (St'ftga,  'winter  [village]').  A 
Haida  town,  of  the  Kas-lanas  family, 
situated  on  the  n.  side  of  Tasoo  harbor, 
w.  coast  of  Moresby  id.,  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit.  Col.— Swanton,  Cont  Haida, 
280,  1905. 

Binicon.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cat—  Tavlor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Sinicu.  A  tribe  or  subtribe  represented 
at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission,  Tex- 
as, between  1728  and  1739.  It  may  be 
identical  with  the  Secmoco  tribe  (q.  v.), 
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members  of  which  were  there  at  the  same 
time.    Cf.  Srnecu.  (h.  b.  b.) 

Cenaoc.— Valero  Bnutlsmos,  1739,  MS.  Censoo. 
Ibid.    Senic*o.— [bid  .  1728.    Seniaa©.— Ibid.,  1728. 

Binimiut  A  Central  Eskimo  tribe  on 
Pelly  bay,  Canada.  They  live  on  musk- 
ox  and  salmon  like  the  tribes  of  Hudson 
hav,  and  have  also  anabundanc 
They  numbered  45  in  1902. 
Pelly  Bay  Eakimo.-An-Hland,  653,  1885. 
miut.-Bt*u  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hlat..  XV,  pt. 
2,  377.  1907.  BiaimUut.— Boas  in  Zeitschr.  Gea. 
f.  Erdk.,  226,  1S*3.  Tiiiiimiut.-Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  451.  1888. 

Siningmon.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Golofnin  bay,  Alaska. — 11th  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  162,  1893. 

Sinkers.  Primitive  fishermen  every- 
where weight  their  lines  and  nets  with 
stone*.  These  are  usually  pebbles  or 
other  suitable  bits  of  stone,  grooved  or 
notched  for  attachment  by 
means  of  cords.  Those  now 
in  lire  by  the  Indian  tribes,  as 
well  as  by  the  whites,  cor- 
respond with  specimens  found 
in  large  nunil>ers  along  the 
banks  of  streams  ana  the 
shores  of  lakes  and  other  large 
bodies  of  water,  larger  specimens  of 
the  same  general  shape  become  anchors 
(o.  v. )  on  invasion,  and  the  better  fln- 
ttned  forms  pass  by  imperceptible  gra- 
dations into  the  very  large  group  of  ob- 
jects classed  as  plummets  (q,  v.),  and,  in 
another  direction,  into  the  stone  club- 
heads  of  the  Plains  trilies  (see  Weapon*). 
Adair  states  that  the  Southern  Indians, 
having  placed  a  trap  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  drove  the  fish  toward  it  by  means 
of  a  n»|»e  made  of  long  grape  vines  to 
which  were  attached  stones  at  proper 
distances,  men  placed  on  opposite  sides 
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of  the  stream  dragging  the  weighted  rope 
along  the  bottom.  The  extent  to  which 
nets  (q.  v.  j  were  used  by  the  Indians  of 
the  Middle  Atlantic  states  is  not  known; 
but  the  impressions  of  nets  of  varying 
degrees  of  fineness  on  pottery  show  at 
least  that  nets  were  in  common  use. 

Consult  Abbott,  Prim.  Indust.,  1881; 
Adair,  Hist.  Am.  Inds.,  1775;  Beau- 
champ  in  Bull.  N.  Y.  State  Mus.,  iv,  no. 
16,  1897;  Jones,  Antiq.  Southern  Inds., 
1873;  Rau,  Prehist.  Fishing,  Smithson. 
Cont.,  xxv,  1SS4.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Binkiuse.  A  former  division  of  Salish, 
under  Chief  Moses,  living  on  the  k.  side  of 


Columbia  r.  from  Ft  Okinakane  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Pt  Eaton,  Wash.  Hale 
classed  them  as  a  division  of  the  Pisquows. 
Pop.  355  in  1905,  299  in  1908,  540  (with 
others?)  in  1909. 

Columbia*.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  734, 
lny6.  Iale-de-Peina.—  Ni-smith  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 219. 
1858.  Ial#-de-pcirrc-.- Owen,  ibid.,  268.  Inle-de 
Pierre.—  Shaw  in  H  R.  Kx.  Doc.  37,  84th  Con*., 
8d  flew.,  113,  1857.  LinkiaM. —Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  I,  316,  1S74  (misprint)  Koae*  band.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1904.  610,  1905.  Siaakaiauaiah.— Hale  in 
U.  8  Expl.  Exped.,  VI,  211,  1846.  Binkayua.— 
Gatachet.  Salish  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Salish  name).  Sin- 
ki-uae.— Winans  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  28,  1870- 
Snxa>ua.-Gatschet,  Salish  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Salish 
name). 

Sinklezin  ( Navaho  name) .  An  ancient 
pueblo  ruin  situated  on  the  highest  point 
of  a  peninsula-like  mesa  jutting  into  Chaco 
canyon  from  the  s.,  about  }  m.  s.  of 
Pueblo  Bonito,  n.  w.  N.  Mex.  It  is  built 
of  dull-brown  sandstone,  rectangular  in 
form  but  very  irregular,  a  semicircular 
tier  of  rooms  on  the  s.  inclosing  a  large 
court.  The  dimensions  of  the  structure 
are  135  ft  b.  and  w.  bv  183  ft  n.  and  s. 
TheE.  wingis50by75ft,"thew.  30  by  58  ft 
A  wing  30  it  wide  extends  40  ft  to"  the  s. 
The  semicircular  tier  of  rooms  was  256  ft 
long,  9  ft  wide,  and  2  stories  high;  72  ft  of 
this  tier  is  still  (1902)  standing  about  12  ft 
high.  The  walls  throughout  vary  from 
20  to  30  in.  thick.  The  rooms  are  long 
and  narrow,  5 J  by  21  $  ft  being  a  com- 
mon size.  There  are  6  circular  kivas  in 
the  building,  varying  from  6  to  25  ft  in 
diameter.  The  masonry  is  of  alternat- 
ing bands  of  fine  and  coarse  stone  and 
dressed  blocks  chinked  with  fine  tablets, 
the  arrangement  being  very  irregular. 
Portions  of  the  third  story  remain  stand- 
ing. The  original  height  was  probably 
4  stories.  (e.  l.  h.) 

Sinkyone.  An  Athapascan  group  for- 
merly living  on  the  lower  partof  the  South 
fork  of  Eelr.,  Humboldt  co.,  Cal,  having 
settlementsonBullandSalmoncrs.  They 
also  held  the  country  down  to  the  coast 
at  Shelter  cove  and  s.  to  Usal.  This  sec- 
tion has  been  popularly  known  as  the 
I' sal  (a  Pomo  term) ,  that  on  Bull  cr.  and 
South  fork  as  the  Lolanko  (from  the  name 
of  a  locality) .  They  lived  for  a  time  on 
Smith  River  res.,  afterward  being  trans- 
ferred to  I  loo  pa  res.  on  Trinity  r.,  from 
which  place  a  few  survivors  returned  in 
the  early  seventies  and  are  now  living 
near  their  old  homes.  They  lived  in 
conical  houses  of  bark,  dressed  much  as 
the  tribes  about  them,  and  made  baskets 
by  twining.  They  burned  their  dead. 
They  differed  but  little  from  the  Wailaki 

in  language.  (p.  e.  o.) 

l— Tobln  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857. 405, 


S inn oaqair esse  ('Very  long  wampum 
string.' — Hewitt).  A  Mohawk  chief,  the 
speaker  at  Albany  in  1691,  1698,  1700, 
and  1701,  signing  the  Beaver  land  treaty 
in  the  latter  year.  He  was  examined 
about  Dellius  in  1699,  and  was  at  Albany 
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in  1702.  Possibly  Tananguriss  at  the 
Albany  council  of  Sept.  4,  1691,  is  the 
same  person.  The  Indian  Sinonneeque- 
rison,  who  signed  a  deed  in  1714,  seems  a 
later  chief.  In  1711  M.  de  Longueuil  was 
called  Sinonquirese.  See  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  in,  805, 807,  1853;  iv,  237,  540,  910, 
1854.  (w.  m.  b.  ) 

Binopah  (Sln'-o-pah,  1  kit-foxes ',  *Pie- 
gans' ).  A  society  of  the  Ikunuhkatsi,  or 
All  Comrades,  in  the  Piegan  tril>e  of  the 
Siksika.  It  is  now  obsolete  among  the 
Piegan,  but  still  existed  with  the  Kainah 
in  1892. — Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge 
Tales,  221,  1892. 

Smoquipe  ('birthplace  of  warriors'). 
A  pueblo  of  the  Opata  and  the  seat  of  a 
Spanish  mission  founded  in  1646;  situated 
in  lat.  30°  107,  Ion.  ^  10°,  on  the  upper 
RioSonora  below  Arispe,  Sonora,  Mexico. 
Pop.  367  in  1678,  91  in  1730. 
Cenokipe.— Kino,  map  (170.')  in  Stocklein.  Neue 
Welt-Bntt,  74.  1726.  Cinoquipe.— Hardy.  Travels, 
442,  1X29.  Baa  Igaacio  de  Boniquipa  — Oro7.co  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  343.  1*64.  8an  Igaacio  Biaoquipe.— 
Rivera  t 1730)  quoted  bv  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States, 
I,  611,  1HH4.  8.  Igaacio  8iaoquipe  —  Zapata  (1678), 
ibid.,  216.  8iaoquipe.-Hrdlicka  in  Am.  Anthr., 
VI,  72, 1S04. 

Binalikhooith.  A  division  of  Salish  that 
occupied,  according  to  Gibbs,  the  great 
plain  al)ove  the  crossing  of  IVeurd'Alene 
r.,  Idaho. 

Sin  shh-ho©-Uh.— Stevens  in  Ind.  AfT.  Ren.,  428, 
IBM.  Sia-elik-hoo-ieh.— Gibbs  in  Pae.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I, 
414,  1855. 

Siatagallesca.    See  SjxMed  Tail. 

Sintaktl  ( Sinta'ki ,  'reached  the  bot- 
tom', or  'Iwttom  of  the  hill*).  A  Ntla- 
kvapamuk  village  30  or  40  m.  above 
Vale,  on  thew.  side  of  Fraserr.,  Brit.  Col. 
Cata'k'tl.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.Can., 
5.  1*99.  8huiUckle.— Can.  Ind.  Aft.,  79.  1878. 
Sinta'ki  —T<  it  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  II, 
169,  1900. 

Bintootoolish.  A  division  of  Salish  liv- 
ing, according  to  Gibbs,  on  Spokane  r., 

n.  Idaho,  above  the  forks. 
Middle  Spo-ko  mi»h  —  Winans  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  23, 
1870.   Bia-too-too. — Ibid.   8iatootoolish. — Gibbs  in 
Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I.  414.  1856.  8iatou-tou-ouli»h.— 
Parker.  Journal.  298.  1810. 

Sin ts ink  (abbr.  and  corrupt,  of  Dela- 
ware Assinexink,  'at  the  small  stone.' — 
Gerard.  Cf.  Otningring).  A  Wappinger 
tribe  or  band  on  the  e.  bank  of  Hudson 
r.,  about  the  present  Ossining,  N.  Y. 
Villages,  Ossingsing  and  Kestaubninck. 

Sing-aiagi.— Schoolrnift,  Ind.  Tribes.  VI.  116.  1857. 
Sinksiak. — Deed  of  1686  quoted  by  Ruttenbcr, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  366.  1H72.  Siaiiack*.—  Stuy- 
vesant  (1663)  in  N.  Y.  I>oc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiu.  302, 
1881.  Siaaiacqe  — Doc.  of  1663.  ibid..  303.  Sta- 
ging.—Van  der  Donck  (1668)  quoted  by  Ruttcn- 
ber,  op.  ctt.,  72.  8inUinf».— Treaty  of  1645  in  N.  Y. 
Doc. Col.  Hist.,  xiu.  IH,  1S8.1.  Sint-einge  —  Hreeden 
Raedt  quoted  by  Ruttenber.  op.  cit.,  108. 
8«nt-8iaka.— Ibid.,  79.  8iaUnicka,—  Treaty  of 
16-15  quoted  by  Wlnfleld.  Hudson  Co.,  45,  1874 
(misprint). 

Binuk.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  village  on 
the  n.  shore  of  Pt  Clarence,  Alaska;  pop. 
36  in  1880,  12  in  1890. 
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Singick.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  165,  1893.  Sinioga- 
mut.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1N99. 
Siaiogamute.— PctrofT.  Rep.  on  Alaska.  69,  1880. 

Binyu.  An  Utkiavinmiut  Eskimo  sum- 
mer village  in  land  from  Pt  Barrow,  Alaska. 
SI'nayB.  — Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  83,  1892. 

Siocotchmin.  A  Costanoan  village  situ- 
ated in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz 
mission,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  5.  1860. 

Biorartijung.  A  spring  settlement  of 
Padlimiut  Eskimo  on  the  coast  s.  of  Home 
bay,  Baffin  land,  Canada.— -Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Siouan  Family.  The  most  populous 
linguistic  family  If.  of  Mexico,  next  to 
the  Algonquian.  The  name  is  taken 
from  a  term  applied  to  the  largest  and 
best  known  tribal  group  or  confederacy 
lielonging  to  the  family,  the  Sioux  or 
Dakota,  which,  in  turn,  is  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  Nadowessioux,  a  French  corrup- 
tion of  Nadowe-u-iw,  the  appellation  given 
them  by  the  Chippewa.  It  signifies 
'snake,'  'adder,'  and,  by  metaphor, 
'enemy.'    See  Dakota. 

Before  changes  of  domicile  took  place 
among  them,  resulting  from  contact  with 
whites,  the  principal  Ixxly  extended  from 
the  w.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  northward 
from  the  Arkansas  nearly  to  the  Rocky 
mts.,  except  for  certain  sections  held  by 
the  Paw  nee,  Arikara,  Cheyenne,  Arapaho, 
Black  feet,  Comanche,  and  Kiowa.  The 
Dakota  proper  also  occupied  territory  on 
the  e.  side  of  the  river,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Wisconsin  to  Mille  Lacs,  and  the 
Winnelwigo  were  about  the  lake  of  that 
name  and  the  head  of  Green  Imy.  North- 
ward Siouan  tril>es  extended  some  dis- 
tance into  Canada,  in  the  direction  of  L. 
Winnipeg.  A  second  group  of  Siouan 
tribes,  embracing  the  Catawba,  Sara  or 
Cheraw,  Saponi,  Tutelo,  and  several  oth- 
ers, occupied  the  central  part  of  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina  and  the 

Siedmont  region  of  Virginia  (see  Mooney, 
iouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  Bull.  B.  A.  E., 
1894),  while  the  Biloxi  dwelt  in  Missis- 
sippi along  the  Gulf  coast,  and  the  Ofo  on 
Yazoo  r.  in  the  same  state. 

According  to  tradition  the  Mandan  and 
Hidatsa  reached  the  upper  Missouri  from 
the  n.  e. ,  and,  impelled  by  the  Dakota, 
moved  slowly  upstream  to  their  present 
location.  Some  time  after  the  Hidatsa 
reached  the  Missouri  internal  troubles 
broke  out,  and  part,  now  called  the 
Crows,  sej>arated  and  moved  westward 
to  the  neighl>orhood  of  Yellowstone  r. 
The  Dakota  formerly  inhabited  the  for- 
est region  of  s.  Minnesota,  and  do  not 
seem  to  have  gone  out  upon  the  plains 
until  hard  pressed  by  the  Chippewa,  who 
had  l>een  supplied  with  guns  by  the 
French.  According  to  all  the  evidence 
available,  traditional  and  otherwise,  the 
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bo -called  Chiwere  tribes— Iowa,  Oto,  and 
Missouri — separated  from  the  Winnebago 
or  else  moved  westward  to  the  Missouri 
from  the  same  region.  The  five  remaining 
tribesof  this  group — Omaha,  Ponca,  Osage, 
Kansa,  aud  Quapaw — which  have  t>een 
called  Dhegiha  by  Doreey,  undoubtedly 
lived  together  as  one  tribe  at  some 
former  time  and  were  probably  located 
on  the  Mississippi.  Part  moving  farther 
down  became  known  as  "downstream 
people,"  Quapaw,  while  those  who  went 
up  were  the  upstream  people,"  Omaha. 
These  latter  moved  n.  w.  along  the  river 
and  divided  into  the  Osage,  Kansa,  Ponca, 
and  Omaha  proper.  As  to  the  more  re- 
mote migrations  that  must  have  taken 
place  in  such  a  widely  scattered  stock, 
different  theories  are  held.  By  some  it 
is  supposed  that  the  various  sections  of 
the  family  have  become  dispersed  from 
a  district  near  that  occupied  by  the  Win- 
nebago, or,  on  the  basis  of  traditions  re- 
corded by  Gallatin  and  Long,  from  some 

K)int  on  the  n.  side  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
y  others  a  region  close  to  the  eastern 
Siouans  is  considered  their  primitive 
home,  whence  the  Dhegiha  moved  west- 
ward down  the  Ohio,  while  the  Dakota, 
Winnebago,  and  cognate  tribes  kept  a 
more  northerly  course  near  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  tnl)ea  of  the  Manahoac  con- 
federacy were  encountered  by  Capt.  John 
Smith  in  1608,  but  after  that  time  allof  the 
eastern  Siouans  decreased  rapidly  in  num- 
bers through  Iroquois  attacks  and  Euro- 
pean aggression.  Finally  the  remnants  of 
the  northern  tribes,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Tutelo  and  Saponi,  accompanied  the  Tus- 
carora  northward  tothe  Iroquois  and  were 
adopted  by  the  Cayuga  in  1753.  On  the 
destruction  of  their  village  by  Sullivan  in 
1779  they  separated,  the  Saponi  remain- 
ing with  the  Cayuga  in  New  York,  while 
the  Tutelo  tied  to  Canada  with  other  Ca- 
yuga. From  the  few  survivors  of  the 
latter  tribe,  Hale  and  J.  O.  Dorsey  ob- 
tained sufficient  material  toestablish  their 
Siouan  connections,  but  they  are  now 
almost  extinct.  The  fate  of  the  Saponi 
is  probably  the  same.  The  south- 
ern tribes  of  this  eastern  Siouan  group 
consolidated  with  the  Catawba,  and  con- 
tinued to  decrease  steadily  in  numbers, 
so  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  only 
about  100  remaining  of  the  whole  con- 
federated body.  Some  of  the  eastern 
Siouan  tribes  may  have  been  reached 
by  De  Soto;  they  are  mentioned  by  the 
Spanish  captain  Juan  Pardo,  who  con- 
ducted an  expedition  into  the  interior  of 
South  Carolina  in  1567. 

The  Biloxi  were  first  noted  by  Iber- 
ville, who  found  them  in  1699  on  Pas- 
cagonla  r.,  Mis*.  In  the  next  century 
they  moved  v.  w.  and  settled  on  Red  r., 
L*.,  where  the  remnant  was  found  by 


Gatechet  in  1886  and  their  affinities  de- 
termined. These  people  reported  that 
another  section  had  moved  into  Texas 
and  joined  the  Choctaw. 

The  Ofo,  called  Ushpi  by  their  neigh- 
bors, are  first  mentioned  by  Iberville  in 
1699,  but  were  probably  encountered  the 
year  preceding  by  the  missionaries  De 
Montigny,  Davion,  La  Source,  and  St 
Cosine,  though  not  specifically  men- 
tioned. Unlike  the  other  Yazoo  tribes, 
they  sided  with  the  French  in  the  great 
Natchez  war  and  continued  to  live  near 
the  Tunica  Indiana.  Their  Siouan  affin- 
ity was  demonstrated  by  Swan  ton  in  1908 
through  a  vocabulary  collected  from  the 
last  survivor. 

The  first  known  meeting  between  any 
western  Siouans  aod  the  whites  was  in 
1541,  when  De  Soto  reached  the  Quapaw 
villages  in  b.  Arkansas.  The  earliest 
notice  of  the  main  northwestern  group  is 
probablv  that  in  the  Jesuit  Relation  of 
1640,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  Win- 
nebago, Dakota,  and  Assiniboin.  As 
early  as  1658  the  Jesuit  missionaries  had 
heard  of  the  existence  of  30  Dakota  vil- 
lages in  the  region  n.  from  the  Potawat- 
omi  mission  at  St  Michael,  about  the 
head  of  Green  bay,  Wis.  In  1680  Father 
Hennepin  waa  taken  priaone,  by  the  «une 

In  1804-05  Lewis  and  Clark  passed 
through  the  center  of  this  region  and  en- 
countered most  of  the  Siouan  tribes. 
Afterward  expeditions  into  and  through 
their  country  were  numerous;  traders 
settled  among  them  in  numbers,  and 
were  followed  in  course  of  time  by  per- 
manent settlers,  who  pressed  them  into 
narrower  and  narrower  areas  until  they 
were  finally  removed  to  Indian  Territory 
or  confineu  to  reservations  in  the  Da- 
kotas,  Nebraska,  and  Montana.  Through- 
out all  thin  period  the  Dakota  proved 
themselves  most  consistently  hostile  to 
the  intruders.  In  1862  occurred  a  bloody 
Santee  uprising  in  Minnesota  that  resulted 
in  the  removal  of  all  of  the  eastern  Da- 
kota from  that  state,  and  in  1876  the  out- 
break among  the  western  Dakota  and  the 
cutting  off  of  Custer's  command.'  Later 
still  the  (ihost-dance  religion  (q.  v.) 
spread  among  the  Sioux  proper,  culmi- 
nating in  the  affair  of  Wounded  Knee, 
Dec.  29,  1890. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  statements 
of  the  customs  and  habits  of  these 
people  that  will  be  true  for  the  entire 
group.  Nearly  all  of  the  eastern  tribes 
and  most  of  the  southern  tribes  belonging 
to  the  western  group  raised  corn,  but  the 
Dakota  (except  some  of  the  eastern 
bain  1.- 1  and  the  Crows  depended  almost 
entirely  on  the  buffalo  and  other  game 
animals,  the  buffalo  entering  very  deeply 
into  the  economic  and  religious  life  of 
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all  the  tribes  of  this  section.  In  the  E. 
the  habitations  were  bark  and  mat  wig- 
wams, but  on  the  plains  earth  lodges  and 
skin  tipis  were  used.  Formerly  they  had 
no  domestic  animals  except  dogs,  which 
were  utilized  in  transporting  the  tipisand 
all  other  family  belongings,  including 
children  (see  Traroi»),  but  later  their 
place  was  largely  taken  by  horses,  the 
introduction  of  which  constituted  a  new 
epoch  in  the  life  of  all  Plains  tribes, 
facilitating  their  migratory  movements 
and  the  pursuit  of  the  buffalo,  and  doubt- 
less contributing  largely  to  the  ultimate 
extinction  of  that  animal. 

Taking  the  reports  of  the  United  States 
and  Canadian  Indian  offices  as  a  basis 
and  making  a  small  allowance  for  bands 
or  individuals  not  here  enumerated,  the 
total  number  of  Indians  of  Siouan  stock 
may  be  placed  at  about  40,800. 

The  Tutelo,  Biloxi,  and  probably  the 
rest  of  the  eastern  Siouan  tribes  were 
organized  internallv  into  clans  with  ma- 
ternal descent;  the  'Dakota,  Mandan,  and 
Hidatsa  consisted  of  many  non-totemic 
bands  or  villages,  the  Crows  of  non- 
totemic  gentes,  and  the  rest  of  the  tribes 
of  totemic  gentes. 

The  Siouan  family  is  divided  as  fol- 
lows: 

I.  Dakota- A ssiniboin  group:  1,  Mde- 
wakanton;  2,  Wahpekute  (forming,  with 
the  Mdewakanton,  the  Santee);  3,  Sisse- 
ton;  4,  Wahpeton;  5,  Yankton;  6,  Yank- 
tonai;  7,  Teton  (a)  Kichangu  or  Brules, 
(b)  Itazipcho  or  Sans  Arcs,  (c)  Sihasapa 
orBlackfeet,  (d)  Miniconjou,  (e)  Oohe- 
nonpa  or  Two  Kettles,  (f)  Oglala,  (g) 
ilunkpapa;  8,  Assiniboin. 

II.  Dhegiha  group:  1,  Omaha;  2,  Pon- 
ca;  3,  Quapaw;  4, Osage  (a)  Pahatsi,  (b) 
Utsehta,  (c)  Santsukhdhi;  5,  Kansa. 

III.  Chiwere  group:  1,  Iowa;  2,  Oto; 
3,  Missouri. 

IV.  Winnebago. 

V.  Mandan. 

VI.  Hidatsa  group:  1,  Hidatsa;  2, 
Crows. 

VII.  Biloxi  group:  1,  Biloxi;  2,  Ofo. 

VIII.  Eastern  division:  1,  Monacan 
group,  almostex  tinct :  A ,  Monacan  confed- 
eracy—^) Monacan.  (b)  Meipontsky,  (c) 
Moheraencho;  B,  Tutelo  confederacy— 

(a)  Tutelo,  (b)  Saponi,  (c)Occaneechi;  C, 
Manahoac  confederacy— (a)  Manahoac, 

(b)  Stegaraki,  (c)  Shackaeonia,  (d) 
Tauxitania,  (e)  Ontponea,  ( f ) Tegninateo, 
(g)  Whonkentia,  (h)  Hassinunga;  I), 
Catawba  group— (a)  Catawba,  (b)  Woe- 
con,  (c)  Sissipahaw,  (d)  Cape  Fear  In- 
dians (?),  (e)  Warrennuncock  (?),  (f) 
Adshusheer,  (g)  Eno,  (h)  Waxhaw,  (i) 
Sugeree,  (j)  Santee,  (k)  Wateree  (?),  (1) 
Sewee  (?),  (m)  Congaree  (?),  all  extinct 
except  the  Catawba;  E,  (a)  Cheraw,  (b) 
Keyauwee,  both  extinct  ;  F,  (a)Pedee(V), 


(b)  Waccamaw  (?),  (c)  Winyaw  (?\ 
(d)  Hooks  (?),  (e)  Backhooks  (?),  all  ex- 
tinct (c.  T.  J.  ILS.) 
>DacoUn.— Laphiim,  Inds.  Wig.,  6,  1870.  >Da- 
kotan.— Powell  in  1st  Rep.  B.  A.  F...  ZTil.  xix,  1881. 
>  Sioux.—  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  8oc.,  u, 
121,  306,  l&W;  Prichard,  Phys.  Hint.  Mankind,  v, 
408,  1847  (follows  GallaUn);  Gallatin  in  Trans. 
Ain.  Ethnol.  Soc..  U,  pt.  1,  xcix,  77,  1848  (as  In 
183»'.):  Bcrghaus  (1845).  Physik.  Atlas,  map  17, 
1848;  ibid.,  1852;  Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in.  402,  1853;  Berghaua,  Physik.  Atlas, 
map  72,  1887.  >  Sioux. — Latham,  Nat.  Hist.  Man, 
3:13. 1850  (includes  Winebagoea,  Dakotas,  Assinc- 
boins,  Upsaroka,  Mandahs,  Minetari,  Osage); 
Latham  fn  Trans.  Philol.  Soc  Lond.,  58.  1856 
(mere  mention  of  family):  Latham,  Opuscula, 
327.  1860;  Latham,  El.  Comp.  Philol..  4r»8,  1862. 
>8ioux -Osage*. — Hait  i.  Atlas  Ethnogr.,  55,  1826. 
>Catawbaa,— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc., 
II,  87,  1836  (Catawbas  and  Woccons):  Bancroft, 
Hist.  U.S.,  111,245,  and  map,  1840;  Prichard,  Phys. 
Hist.  Mankind,  v,  399, 1847;  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Ethnol.  Soc.,  II,  pt.  1.  xcix,  77,  1848;  Keane  in 
Stanford,  Compend.,  Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  app..  460, 
473.  1878.  >Ctt*hbas—  Berghaus  (1845),  Physik. 
Atlas,  map  17,  1H48;  ibid.,  1852.  Catawba.— La- 
tham, Nat.  Hist.  Man,  334,  1850  (Woccoon  are 
allied);  Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  lit, 
401,  1853.  >Kataba.— Gatschet  in  Am.  Antiq., 
iv.,  238,  1882;  Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  I.  15, 
1881;  Gatschet  in  Science,  413,  Apr.  29,  1887. 
>Wocooaa,— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc., 
ii,  306,  1836  (numbered  and  given  as  a  distinct 
family  in  table,  but  inconsistently  noted  in  foot- 
note where  referred  to  as  Catawban  family). 
>Dahootaa.—  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S..  ill.  243.  1840. 
> Dakotas. —Hay den,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  232,  1862  (treats  of  Dakotas,  Assinlboins, 
Crows,  Miunitarees,  Mandans,  Omahas,  Iowaa). 

Dacotah. —Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  Cent, 
and  So.  Am.,  app.,  460,  470,  1878  (the  following 
are  the  main  divisions  given:  Isaunties,  Sissetons, 
Yantons,  Teetons.  Assinlboines,  Winnebagos, 
Punkas,  Omahas,  Missourls,  Iowaa,  Otoes,  Kaws, 
Quappas,  Osages. Upsaroeas,  Minnetarees).  >Da- 
kot*.— Berghaus,  Physik.  Atlas,  map  72.  1887. 
-8iouan.— Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  Ill,  1891. 

Sipanum.  A  former  village,  presuma- 
bly Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Sipiwithiniwuk  ('river  people').  A 
division  of  the  Sakawithiniwuk,  or  Wood 
Cree. 

Siplichiquin.  A  former  village,  pre- 
sumably Costanoan,  connected  with  Do- 
lores mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 


Sipuca.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
co.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1881. 

Sipushkanumanke  ( '  grouse  people ' ) .  A 
Mandan  gens  according  to  Morgan  (Anc. 
Soc.,  158,  1877);  according  to  Matthews 
(Ethnog.  Hidatsa,  14,  1877),  who  is  evi- 
dently correct,  a  large  band. 
Grouse  Men.— Matthews,  Ethnog.  HidaUsa,  14, 1877. 
Nu-mah-ka-kee.— Catlin,  Okecpa,  5,  44.  1867.  Peo- 
ple of  the  Pheasant*  —  Bowen.  Am.  Dlscov.  by  the 
Welsh.  126,  1876.  Peuple  de  Faisans.— Donieneeh, 
Deserts  N.  Am.,  n.  36,  1860.  Prairie  Chicken.  - 
Morgan,  Ane.  Soc..  158, 1877.  Prairie-hen  People.— 
Matthews,  op.  cit.  Prairie  hens.— Maximilian. 
Trav.,  335,  1843.  See-pohs-ka-mi-mah-ka-kea.— 
Bowen,  op.  cit.   8ee-poo»h'-ka.— Morgan,  op.  cit. 
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1897.  6ipuike-Nutnangkake.-Maximilian,  Trav.. 
33.=),  1X43. 

8irmiling.  A  winter  settlement  of  the 
Akudninnint  Eskimo  on  the  n.  coast  of 
Baffin  land,  near  the  H.  w.  end  of  Home 
bay. 

8innilling.—  Boa*  in  6th  Uep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Sirunues.  Mentioned  by  Barcia  (En- 
sayo,  328,  1723)  as  a  tribe  living  on  the 
borders  of  New  Mexico.  Unidentified, 
unless  possibly  intended  for  Zufii. 

Sisa(.SV-w).  A  large  Chumashan  village 
formerly  in  a  canyon  near  Santa  Paula, 
Ventura  co.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner, 
Julv  24,  1803;  Henshaw,  Buenaventura 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

8iaaguk.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Unimak,  Aleutian  ids.,  Alaska;  pop.  91 
in  1833. 

SchUchaldentkoje— Holtnbeix,  Ethno).  Skizz., 
map,  1K55.  Shccthaldentkoi.— Elliott,  Cond.  Aff. 
Aliifkn.  225, 1S75.  Shiabaldin.  - 1  'etron*  In  lUth  Cen- 
sus. Alaska.  S5,  18H1.  Shiahaldiniki.  —  Uaker.Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska, 577, 1906  ( RusMan  name).  8hithald- 
in*koe.— Veniaminof,  Zapixki,  It,  208,  1840.  Biaa- 
fuk.— Holmberg,  Ethnol.  8kizz.,  map.  1855. 

SisahiahuL  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Tavlor 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  I,  459, 
1874. 

Biscastac.  A  former  village,  presuma- 
bly Costanoan,  connecte<l  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Biscowet,  Siscowit.    See  Sitkaurt. 

Bisibotari.  A  branch  of  the  Nevome  in 
s.  central  Sonora,  Mexico;  so  called  from 
their  chief.  Descril>cd  by  Ribas  (Hist. 
Triumphos,  380,  1045  )  as  the  most  peace- 
able and  cultivated  of  the  tribes  encoun- 
tered up  to  that  time;  they  differed  much 
from  the  Yaqui  and  Mayo  in  dress,  the 
men  wearing  short  mantles  in  summer 
and  long  cloaks  of  cotton  and  agave 
thread  in  winter,  and  the  women  |>etti- 
coats  of  highly  dressed  and  punted  skins 
or  of  cotton  and  agave,  and  also  aprons, 
in  summer,  to  which,  in  winter,  was 
added  a  garment  like  a  bishop's  gown 
(roijuita).  Their  houses  were  of  a  kind 
of  adol>c  unmixed  with  straw.  Their 
dances  are  described  as  having  been  very 
gay  but  modest. 

Sisichu.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
in  "Dos  Pueblos,"  near  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal.  (Tavlor  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat 
Races,  i,  459,  1874.)   Cf.  Limchu,  Sisurhi. 

Sisika.  The  Swallow  clan  of  San 
Felipe  pueblo,  N.  Mex.  It  was  almost 
extinct  in  1895. 

Sisika-hano  —  Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  352.  1896 

(hiino--  people'}. 

Sisintlae  (Si'slnLne,  'the  Si'nuuV). 
The  name  of  gentes  among  the  <J  oast  la, 
Nakoaktok,  Ntmkish,  Tlauitsis,  and  true 
Kwakiutl. 

Senf'ae  —  Hons  in  Petermanns  Mittcil.,  pt.  5,  no. 
1^7.  Si'aiaUM.— Bou«in  Kep.  Nat.  Mus.  Ih95,  X50, 
lv.»7. 

Slaitcanogna.  A  former  ( iabrielefio  ran- 
cheria  in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a  local- 


ity later  known  as  Pear  Orchard. — Ried 
(1852)  quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
June  8,  1800. 

Sisjulcioy  (from  Shi-sltd'-irt-ku-i).  A 
former  Chumashan  village  on  the  coast 
in  Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  in  a  locality  now 
called  Punta  Oorda. 

Ci-ca'wc-ku-L— Hi-nshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocab..  B.  A.  E  .  lhM.  BUjuUcoy. -Taylor  in  Cat. 
Farmer,  July  24,  1S«3. 

Siskawet.  A  name,  with  many  vari- 
ants, such  as  siskonrt,  gitkiwit,  iitkutat, 
ritkivoet,  ciscovet,  etc.,  for  S*ilvdinm  nam- 
ayctuh,  var.  «Mcr>trei,  a  large  thick-bodied 
salmon  of  the  deep  waters  of  L.  Superior. 
Its  flesh  possesses  a  fine  flavor,  but  is  so 
fat  and  oily  as  to  render  it  almost  unfit 
for  food  until  after  it  has  been  salted  and 
pickled.  After  it  has  been  cured  with 
salt,  the  fish  commands  in  the  market 
double  the  price  of  the  Mackinaw  salmon, 
of  which  it  is  now  regarded  as  a  variety. 
It  is  taken  In  large  quantities  by  the 
Canadian  French  and  by  Indian  fisher- 
men by  means  of  the  toreh  and  spear. 
The  name  is  a  Canadian  French  contrac- 
tion and  corruption  of  the  cumbersome 
Chippewa  name  pemilewitkaurl,  'that 
which  has  oily  flesh.'  The  suffix  -skairet 
is  the  participial  form  of  the  verbal  suffix 
-skmre,  denoting  that  a  fish  has  flesh  of  a 
character  denoted  by  the  attributive  pre- 
fix. The  flesh  of  other  animals  is  denoted 
by  the  suffix  -shkiux.  (w.  r.  o  ) 

'Siskha-litun  (Stf-qtu-li'-ttm).  A  former 
village  of  the  Chetco  on  the  s.  side  of 
Chetco  r.,  Oreg.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  230,  1890. 

SiBkiwit,  8iskowit,  Biikwoet.  See  Sitka- 
iret. 

Sisolop.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barlwra 
co.,  Cal.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1801. 

Sissabauonase.  A  former  Chumashan 
village  near  Santa  Barbara  mission,  Cal. — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1803. 

Biaseton  ('lake  village').  One  of  the 
seven  original  tribes  of  the  Dakota. 
They  appear  to  have  formed  a  link  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  tribes, 
though  generally  included  in  the  eastern 
division,  with  which  they  seem  to  have 
the  closest  affinity.  Riggs  says  that  the 
intercourse  l>etween  the  Mdewakanton 
on  the  Mississippi  and  lower  Minnesota 
rs.  and  the  Wahpeton,  Wahpekute,  and  a 
part  of  the  Sisseton  has  been  so  constant 
that  but  plight  differences  are  discover- 
able in  their  manner  of  speaking,  though 
the  western  Sisseton  show  greater  differ- 
ence in  their  speech.  This  tribe  was  in 
existence  at  the  coming  of  the  whites. 
Rev.  T.  S.  Williamson,  who  was  well 
acquaint*  d  with  the  history,  traditions, 
languages,  ami  customs  of  the  eastern 
Dakota,  says:  "From  what  was  written 
on  this  subject  by  Hennepin,  La  i  I  on  tan, 
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Le  Sueur,  and  Charlevoix,  and  from  the 
maps  published  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  these  authors,  it  is  sufficiently 
clear  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century  the  principal  residence  of  the 
Isanvati  Sioux  [Mdewakanton,  Wahpe- 
ton,  \Vahpekute,  and  Sisseton]  was  about 
the  headwaters  of  Rum  r.,  whence  they 
extended  their  hunts  to  St  Croix  and  Mis- 
sissippi rs.,  and  down  the  latter  nearly  or 
qui  teas  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin." 
(Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  295,  1872.) 
The  first  recorded  mention  of  the  tribe  is 
probably  that  of  Hennepin  (Deser.  La., 
1683),  who  said  that  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Mille  Lacs  were  many  other 
lakes,  whence  issue  several  rivers,  on  the 
banks  of  which  live  the  Issati,  Nadoues- 
sans  Tinthonha  (Teton),  Oudebathon 
(Wahpeton)  River  people,  Chongaske- 
thon  (Sisseton),  and  other  tribes,  all  com- 
prised under  the  name  Nadouessiou. 
This  locates  the  tribe  in  1680  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mille  Lacs,  not  in  the  region 
of  Rainy  lake,  as  Hennepin's  map  appears 
to  place  them.  In  the  Prise  de  Possession 
of  May  1689,they  are  mentioned  as  living, 
the  greater  part  of  them,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Mdewakanton,  in  the 
interior  n.  k.  of  the  Mississippi.  Du  Luth, 
who  was  in  that  region  as  early  as  July 
1679,  found  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Wahpeton.  The  statement  that  a  part  of 
the  tribe  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Mille  Lacfl 
at  the  time  of  Hennepin's  visit  ( 1680)  in- 
dicates that  the  division  into  the  two 
bands  had  already  taken  place.  Pike 
states  that  the  two  divisions,  the  Kahra 
and  the  Sisseton  proper,  hunted  eastward 
to  the  Mississippi  and  up  that  river  as 
far  as  Crow  \N  ing  r.  Long  (Exj>ed.  St 
Peters  R.,  1824)  names  the  divisions  the 
Miakechakesa  and  Kahra,  giving  as  the 
number  of  the  latter  1,500,  and  that  of 
the  former  1 ,000.  Lewis  and  Clark  ( 1804 ) 
located  them  on  the  headwaters  of  Min- 
nesota r.  Schermerhorn,  following  Pike, 
said  they  were  on  the  upper  j>arts  of 
Red  r.  of  L.  Winnipeg,  and  that  they 
roved  on  the  Mississippi  and  also  on 
Crow  Wing  r.,  which  was  the  bound- 
ary between  them  and  the  Chippewa. 
Brown  (1817)  gave  their  habitat  as  on 
Minnesota  r.  up  to  Big  Stone  lake. 
According  to  Ramsey  (1849)  they  then 
claimed  all  the  lands  w.  of  Blue  Earth  r. 
to  James  r.,  S.  Dak.  Their  principal  vil- 
lage was  located  near  L.  Traverse.  In 
1854  the  distributing  point  of  annuities 
for  the  Sisseton  and  \\  ahpeton  was  then 
at  Yellow  Medicine  r.  Subsequently 
they  were  gathered  on  a  reservation. 

Lewis  and  Clark  estimated  the  number 
of  warriors  in  1804  at  200,  and  a  total 
population  of  about  800.  According  to 
Neil]  they  numbered  2,500  in  1853. 
The  combined  population  of  the  Sisseton 


and  Wahpeton  at  L.  Traverse  res.  in 
1886  was  1,496.  In  1909  there  were  1,936 
of  both  tribes  at  the  Sisseton  agency, 
S.  Dak.,  ami  in  North  Dakota  980  Sis- 
seton, Wahpeton,  and  Pabaksa,  repre- 
senting bands  that  fled  thither  after  the 
Minnesota  massacre  of  1862. 

Two  subdivisions  were  mentioned  by 
Pike  (1811)  and  Ix>ng  (1824),  the  Miake'- 
chakeaa,  or  Sisseton  proper,  and  the 
Kahra.  Rev.  8.  R.  Riggs,  in  a  letter  to 
Dorsey  (1882),  gives  the  following  bands: 
Chanshdachikana;  Tizaptan;  Okopeya- 
Amdowapuskiyapi;  Ba«decheshni;  Ka; 
nozha;  Ohdihe.  Rev.  E.  Ashley,  in  a 
letter  to  Dorsey  (1884),  gives  these,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first,  named  from 
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chief  Sleepyeye,  and  adds  the  following: 
Witawaziyataotina;  Itnkakhtina;  Kakh- 
miatonwan;  Maniti;  Keze;  Chankute. 
Bands  that  can  not  t>e  identified  with  any 
of  these  are  the  Grail  and  Little  Rock 
bands,  Mechemeton,  Red  Iron  l>and,  and 
the  Traverse  des  Sioux  and  Wabey  bands. 

The  Sisseton  made  or  joined  in  the  fol- 
lowing treaties  with  the  United  States: 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Mich.  Ter.,  July  15, 
1830;  St  Peters,  Minn.,  Nov.  30,  1836; 
Traverse  des  Sioux,  Minn.  Ter.,  .Inly  23, 
1851;  Washington,  D.  C,  June  J9,  1858; 
Feb.  19,  1867;  Lake  Traverse  res.,  Dak. 
Ter.,  Sept.  20,  1872  (unratified);  agree- 
ment at  Lac  Traverse  agency,  Dak.  Ter., 
May  2,  1873.    By  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
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ate,  June  27,  1860,  the  right  and  title  of 
certain  bands  of  Sioux,  including  the 
Sisseton,  to  lands  embraced  in  the  reser- 
vation on  Minnesota  r.,  were  confirmed. 

Chongaa  Kabi — Baoquevillc  de  la  Potherie,  Hint. 
Am..  II,  map,  1753  ('nation  de*  forts').  Chon- 
gaakaby. — Hennepin,  New  Discov..  map,  1698. 
Giaeitoaa.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped..  n,  4-12. 1814. 
Kienketoaa. — Badin  in  Ann.de  la  Prop,  de  la  Foi, 
iv,  636,  1843  (possibly  identical).  Marsh  Village 
Dakota* — KiKgs,  Duk.  Grain,  and  Diet.,  xvi,  1862. 
Marsh  Vjllagera.— Minn.  Hint.  8oc.  Coll.,  II.  pt.  2, 
84,1864.  Bankaakitoas.— Lahontan  (1688)  quoted 
by  Ramsey  In  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.  1849. 72,  !  -  50.  Bauaee- 
tom — i  ikcquoied  by  Schernierhorn  in  Mam.  Hist. 
8oc.  Coll..  2d  8.,  II,  40, 1814.  Bchahawintowaher.— 
Balbi.  Atlas  Elhnog.,55. 1826.  Seeeeetoan.— Sioux 
petlUon  (1852)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  29.  32d  Cong..  2d 
«•«!.,  3.  1863.  See-aee-toa.— Treaty  of  1853  in  U.  S. 
Ind.  Treat  it*.  879, 1873.  Seeaeetwaun— Ramsey  In 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  47,  1856.  Bee  eee-wan  — 
Ramsey  (1853)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  61,  33d  Cong.,  1st 
sess.  324, 1854.  Beese  to  an. —Marshall  ( 1852)  in  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  29,  S2d  Cong..  2d  sess..  8,  1853.  See- 
ee-toa.— Sweetaer  in  Sen.  Rep.  90.  36th  Cong.,  1st 
sea*.,  1,  18*10.  Be-tee  toana  —  Ind.  Aft.  Rep.,  15, 
1858.  8e-aee-t'wawas.— Ramsey  in  Did.  Afl.  Rep. 
1849,  84,  1850  (pronunciation).  Beaetona.— Pres- 
cott  In  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe*,  n.  1*5,  1852. 
Seaitoa  8ioux.— Belcourt  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  279, 
1854.  Sesaatone. — It  rack  en  ridge.  Views  of  La.,  78, 
1M5.  8«seatona.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  350, 
18S7.  Seaeetoa.— Prescott  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  ll,  155,  1852.  8hahaweentowaha.— Carver, 
Trav  ,  60,  1778.  Shiveytowa.— Doc.  1786  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s..  in,  24.  1794.  Binaitwaaa.- 
Ramsey  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.  1849.  72.  1850.  Biea- 
toone.— Arrowsrnith,  Map  N.  Am.,  1795,  ed.  1814. 
Biaatoona.— Lewis  and  (  lark,  Exped..  I.  166,  1814. 
Ibsioa.— Prescoltio  Ind.  Aff.  Rep  ,283. 1854  .  8ise- 
twana  —  Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1819,  72.  1850. 


towanyan  Williamson  in  Minn.  Geol.  Rep. 
for  1884.  110.  Siai  toaa.-Long.  Exped.  St.  Peters 
R..  1.378.1824.  8iaitoa8.— Lewis  and  Clark.  Exped.. 
II.  459.  1814.  8i  ai  -ton-wai).— Riggs.  Dak.  Gram, 
and  Diet..  186,  1852.  Bi-ei-toa-waaa.— Ramsey  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849.  84.  1850.  8i-ai-fwaaa.-Ibid., 
74.  8iaaatoa.-Gale.  Upper  Miss.,  229.  1867.  8ia- 
aatoaea.-LewisandClark.Dis<ov..24.18(W.  Biaaee- 
toa.-U.  S.  Stat,  at  Large,  xn.  1037.  18rt3.  Siaae- 
toana.-Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  122,  1868.  Siaeetoa- 
U.  S  Did.  Treaties,  640,  18-26.  Siaaatoag. -Treaty 
of  1*31  in  U.  8.  Stat,  at  Large,  vn.  328,  1846. 
Siaaetonwan.-Neill,  Hist.  Minn..  80,  1*5*.  Bieai- 
toaa.-Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856,  38.  1*67.  Siaei- 
ton.-Nicollet,  Rep.  on  Upper  Miss.  R  .  13,  1813. 
Siiaitonga.-Schoolcraft,  Trav..  307,  1821.  8iaai- 
t  waa  -Ramsev  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849.  76,  1850. 
8iata*oona.— <oyner.  Lost  Trappers,  70,  1817. 
Siataaoone.— Ivewis  and  Clark.  Exped.,  l.  62,  1814. 
8iatoaa,-Balbi.  Atlas  Etlmogr.,  55.  1826.  Si- 
'twaaa.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1*49.  74.  1*50. 
Songaaketona  —  Domenech.  Deserts  N.  Am..  II.  26, 
I860.  8ongaakicoaa.-Du  Luth  (1679)  quoted  '  y 
Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  12-2.  1*58.  Bongaaquitone.-Lc 
Sueur  (1700)  in  Maiyry.  Dec.  vi.  86. 1*86.  Boagaeti- 
kona.— Du  Lhut  ( 167* .  in  Margry,  Dt'c,  VI,  22, 1886. 
SongaU.— Harris,  Coll.  Voy.  and  Trav..  I,  map, 
1705.  Songatakitoaa.-Crepy  (ro.  1783 »,  Carte  gc  '. 
de  l'Am.  Septent.  Songeakitone.— Doc  of  16*9  In 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX.  418. 1*55.  Bongf akitoux  — 
Perrot  (1689)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  n.  pt.  2,  31. 
1864.  Songeatikoaa  —  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  u, 
122, 1875.  Bonkaakitoaa.— Lahontan.  New  Voy..  I, 
231,  1703.  Bougaakicona  —  Du 
Doc.  Col,  Hist.,  IX,  795.  1*55. 
and  Clark  Exped.,  I,  101,  note,  1*93. 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep-.  495,  1*39.  Suaaetoaga—  Brown, 
West.  Gaz.,  2<I8,  1*17.  Buaaetoaa.— Snelling,  Tales 
of  Northwest,  39.  1*30  (trans.:  'people  who  end 
by  curing").  8uaaetonwah.- Presi-olt  (1847)  in 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  n,  16*.  1*52.  Susst- 
tonga.— Pike.  Exped.,  49.  1810. 

Sissipahaw.  A  former  small  tribe  of 
North  Carolina,  presumably  Si  ouan,  from 
theirallianceanu  associations  with  known 
Siouan  tribes.    They  must  liave  been  an 


— Ihi  Luth  ("l«79)  in  S."y! 
Souaitooaa.-Lewis 


important  tribe  at  one  time,  as  Haw  r., 
the  chief  head  stream  of  Cape  Fear  r., 
derives  its  name  from  them,  and  the 
site  of  their  former  village,  known  in  1728 
as  Haw  Old  Fields,  was  noted  as  the  largest 
body  of  fertile  land  in  all  that  region.  It 
was"  probably  situated  about  the  present 
Saxapahaw  on  Haw  r.,  in  the  lower  part 
of  Alamance  eo.,  N.  C.  They  were  men- 
tioned by  l.awnon  in  1701.  but  he  did  not 
meet  them.  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
them  bevond  the  general  statement  that 
they  and  other  tribes  of  the  region  joined 
the  Yamasee  against  the  English  in  the 
war  of  1715.  (j.  m.) 

8auxpa.—  Vandera  (1569)  in  Smith  Colec.  Doc. 
Flu..  17,  1857  (probably  identical).  Saxapahaw. — 
Bowen.  Map  Brit.  Am.  Plantations.  1760.  Bippa- 
hawa.—  Martin,  Hist.  No.  Car  .,  1.129,  1829.  Siaaipa- 
hau.—  Lawson  (1701),  Hist.  Carolina,  94,  1*60. 
Siaeiapahawe.  — Latham.  Varieties  of  Man,  334. 1860. 

Sisuch.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  24,  lK&i. 

.Siiuchi.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Ines  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
co.,  Cal.  (Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Oct.  18, 
ISM).    Cf.  Lifitichu,  Sixiihii. 

8itaptapa  (Si-U't'p~id~j>d).  A  former 
Chumashan  village  on  or  near  the  site  of 
the  present  town  of  Nordhoff,  Ventura 
co.,  Cal.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1SH4. 

Sitarky.    A  former  Seminole  village  be- 
tween Camp  Izard  ami  Ft  King,  w.  Fla.; 
doubtless  named  from  its  chief. 
8itarky'a.-H.  R.  Doc.  78, 25th  Cong..  2d  seas.,  map, 
768-769,  1838. 

Sitiku  ( Sl'/iM',  or  Su'tW ) .  A  former 
Cherokee  settlement  on  Little  Tennessee 
r.,  at  the  entrance  of  Citico  cr.,  in  Mon- 
roe co.,  Tenn.  The  name,  which  can  not 
be  translated,  is  commonly  sjiellcd  Citico, 
but  apjiears  also  as  Sattiqiio,  Settico,  Set- 
tacoo,  Sette,  Sittiquo,  etc.— Mooney  in 
Hlth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ml,  1900. 
Settaeoo.—  Timbcrlake,  Memoirs,  map,  1765.  Set- 
te.—Bartram.  Travels,  371.  1792  (identical?).  Sit- 
tiquo.— Doc.  of  1755  quoted  by  Royee  in  5tn  Rep. 
B.  A.E.,142.  1887. 

8itintajea.  A  former  rancheria  con- 
nected with  Dolores  mission,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct 
18,  1861. 

Sitka  (prob.  meaning  'on  Shi.'  the  na- 
tive name  of  Baranof  id.).  A  Tlingit 
tribe,  named  from  their  principal  town, 
on  the  w.  coast  of  Baranof  id.,  Alaska. 
Their  territory  extends  over  all  of  this 
island  and  over  the  southern  part  of  Chi- 
chatfof.  Pop.  721  in  1880,  of  whom  540 
were  in  Sitka  town;  815  in  1890.  For- 
mer towns  in  the  Sitka  territory  were 
Dahet,  Keshkunuwu,  Kona,  Kustahek- 
daan,  Tlanak,  and  Tluhashaiyikan.  Sil- 
ver Bay  was  a  summer  camp.  Social 
divisions  were  Kagwantan,  Katagwadi. 
Kntkaavi,  Kiksadi,  Kokhittan,  and 
Tluknahadi.    See  Old  Sitka.  (j.r.s.) 

S-chitcha-chon.— LangsdorfT,  Voy.,  II.  128,  1814. 
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Bchitka.— Holmberg.  Ethnol.Skizx.,map.  142,1855. 
Schitka-kta. —Krauze.  Tlinlclt  Ind.,  118.  1885. 
Bchitkhakhoaa.— Ibid..  11.  Beethenikio.— Elliott, 
Cond.  Aff.  Alaska,  T27.  1875  (transliterated  from 
Veniaminoff).  Bitca.— Latham  In  Jour.  Ethnol. 
Hoc.  Lond.,  I,  163.  1848.  Bitcha.  —  HolmberR, 
Ethnol.  Skizz.,  map.  142,  1855.  Sitka-kwan  —  Dull 
In  Pror.  A.  A.  A.  S.  1869, 269, 1870.  Bitka-awaa.— 
Km  mora  In  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist.,  Ill,  232, 
1908.  Bitkaa,— Colyer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869,  572, 
1870.  Bitkhinakoa.— Veniaminoff,  Zaplski,  II,  pt. 
Ill,  30, 1840. 

Bitkoedi  {SlUqoe'dt,  'people  of  Sitko'). 
A  division  of  the  Tlingit  at  Sumdum, 
Alaska,  of  the  Wolf  phratry.   (j.  r.  s. ) 

8itlintaj.  A  former  rancheria  con- 
nected with  Dolores  mission,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct. 
18,  1861. 

Sitnazuak.  A  village  of  the  Kaviagmint 
Eskimo  w.  of  C.  Nome,  Alaska;  pop.  20  in 
1880. 

Cbitaahuak.— Jackson  in  Rep.  Bur.  of  Ed.,  map, 
1*94.  Ghitnaahuak.— Petrorf  In  10th  Census, 
Alaska.  11,  1884. 

Bitolo.  A  former  Chomashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
co.,  Cal. 

BauUtho  — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 1861. 
Bitolo.— Ibid. 

Sitaimtf.  Said  to  be  the  name  applied 
to  themselves  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Keresan  (Queres)  pueblos  of  A  com  a  and 
Laguna  (q.  v.),  with  their  outlying  vil- 
lages, w.  central  N.  Mexico.  The  language 
oAhese  pueblos  differs  slightly  in  dialect 
from  that  of  the  Rio  Grande  Queres,  as 
well  as  from  each  other. 
Kan-ayko.— Loew  (1876)  In  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep., 
VII,  845.  1H79  (misprint  n  for  «;  cf.  Lnrruna). 
Kawaiko.  — Ibid. .418.  Sia-atai-ma.— Ibid.  3i5.  81- 
•tai-me. — Loew  in  Ann.  Rep.  Wheeler  Surv.,  app. 
LL.,  178, 1875.  Bitaiaia.— Loew  in  Wheeler  Surv. 
Rep..  VII,  418, 1879.  Tae-mo-t— Ibid. ,339  (another 
form). 

8its  in-the-Middle.    See  Many  Hornet. 

Bitting  Bull  (  Tuta»ka  Yota»ka,  'sitting 
buffalo  null' ).  A  noted  Sioux  warrior 
and  tribal  leader  of  the  H  link  papa  Teton 
division,  born  on  Grand  r.,  S.  Dak.,  in 
1834,  his  father  being  Sitting  Bull,  alias 
Four  Horns,  a  subchief.  As  a  boy  he 
was  first  known  as  Jumping  Badger.  He 
manifested  hunting  ability  when  but  10 
years  of  age,  in  the  pursuit  of  buffalo 
calves.  When  he  was  14  he  accom- 
panied his  father  on  the  warpath  against 
the  Crows  and  counted  his  first  coup  on 
the  body  of  a  fallen  enemy.  On  the 
return  of  the  party  his  father  made  a 
feast,  gave  away  many  horses,  and  an- 
nounced that  his  son  had  won  the  right 
to  be  known  henceforth  by  his  own  name. 
According  to  the  native  interpretation  of  a 
Dakota  winter  count  his  name  was  Four 
Horn,  an<l  was  changed  to  Sitting  Bull 
when  he  "made  medicine  "in  1857.  The 
name  is  quite  common  among  the  Plains 
tribes.  He  rapidly  acquired  influence  in 
hisown  band,  beingespecially  skilful  in  the 
character  of  peacemaker.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Plains  ware  of  the  '60' s, 
and  first  became  widely  known  to  the 


whites  in  1866,  when  he  led  a  memorable 
raid  against  FtBuford.  Sitting  Bull  wan 
on  the  warpath  with  his  hand  of  follow- 
ers from  various  tribes  almost  continu- 
ously from  1869  to  1876,  either  raid- 
ing the  frontier  posts  or  making  war 
on  the  Crows  or  the  Shoshoni,  espe- 
cially the  former.  His  autographic 
pictorial  record  in  the  Army  Medical  Mu- 
seum at  Washington  refers  chiefly  to  con- 
tests with  the  Crows  and  to  horsestealing. 


M  T  T  ISO  BULL 


Hlfl  refusal  to  go  upon  a  reservation  in 
1876  led  Gen.  Sneridan  to  l>egin  against 
him  and  his  followers  the  campaign  which 
resulted  in  the  surprise  and  annihilation 
of  Custer's  troop  on  Little  Bighorn  r., 
Mont.,  in  June.  During  this  battle,  in 
which  2,500  to  3,000  Indian  warriors  were 
engaged,  Sitting  Bull  was  in  the  hills 
"making  medicine,"  and  his  accurate 
foretelling  of  the  battle  enabled  him  "to 
come  out  of  the  affair  with  higher  honor 
than  he  possessed  when  he  went  into  it" 
(McLaughlin).  After  this  fight  the  hos- 
tiles  separated  into  two  parties.  Sitting 
Bull,  in  command  of  the  western  party, 
was  attacked  by  Gen.  Miles  and  routed; 
a  large  number  of  his  followers  sur- 
rendered, but  the  remainder  of  the  band, 
including  Sitting  Bull  himself,  escaped  to 
Canada,  where  they  remained  until  1881, 
when  he  surrendered  at  Ft  Buford  under 
promise  of  amnesty  and  was  confined  at  Ft 
Randall  until  1883.  Although  he  had  sur- 
rendered and  gone  upon  a  reservation, 
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Sitting  Bull  continued  unreconciled. 
It  was  through  his  influence  that  the 
Bioux  refused  to  sell  their  land  in  1888; 
and  it  was  at  his  camp  at  Standing  Kock 
agency  and  at  his  invitation  that  Kicking 
Bear  organized  the  first  Ghost  dance  on 
the  reservation.  The  demand  for  his  ar- 
rest was  followed  by  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  some  of  his  people  to  rescue  him, 
during  which  he  was  snot  and  killed  by 
Sergeants  Red  Tomahawk  and  Bullhead 
of  the  Indian  police,  Dec.  15,  1890.  His 
son,  Crow  Foot,  and  several  others,  with 
six  of  the  Indian  police,  were  also  killed 
in  the  struggle.  Although  a  chief  by  in- 
heritance, it  was  rather  Sitting  Bull'ssuc- 
cess  as  an  organizer  and  his  later  reputa- 
tion as  a  sacred  dreamer  that  brought 
him  into  prominence.  According  to 
McLaughlin,  "his  accuracy  of  judgment, 
knowledge  of  men,  a  student-like  disposi- 
tion to  observe  natural  phenomena,  ami  a 
deep  insight  into  affairs  among  Indians 
and  such  white  people  as  he  came  into 
contact  with,  made  his  stock  in  trade,  and 
he  made  'good  medicine.' "  He  stood  well 
among  his  own  people,  and  was  respected 
for  his  generosity,  (juiet  disposition,  and 
steadfast  adherence  to  Indian  ideals.  He 
had  two  wives  at  the  time  of  his  death 
(one  of  whom  was  known  as  Pretty 
Plume),  and  was  the  father  of  9  children. 
His  eldest  son  was  called  I-ouis. 

Consult  Dunn,  Massacres  of  the  Mts., 
188fi;  Finertv,  War  Path  and  Bivouac, 
1890;  W.  F.  Johnson,  Life  of  Sitting  Bull, 
1891;  McLaughlin,  My  Friend  the  In- 
dian, 1910;  Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1896;  Walker,  Campaigns  of  General  Cus- 
ter and  Surrender  of  Sitting  Bull,  1881. 

Sittintac.  A  former  rancheria  con- 
nected with  Dolores  mission,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.—  Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct. 
18,  1861. 

Sitnchi.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
situated  near  Santa  lues  mission,  Santa 
Barlmraco.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18. 1861. 

Siuktun.  A  Chumashan  village  given  by 
Taylor  as  having  been  situated  nearSanta 
Incs  mission,  Santa  Barbara  co.,  Cal., 
ami  said  by  the  Ventura  Indiana  to  have 
l>een  on  the  harbor  of  Santa  Barbara. 
Seyuktoon.— Tavlor  in  On  I.  Farmer,  May  4.  1800. 
Si-uk-tun.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.. 
B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

8iupam  (or  Suipam?).  A  trilx*  met  by 
Fr.  San  Buenaventura  vOlivares  and  Fr. 
Espinosa  in  Apr.  1709,  at  San  Pedro 
Springs,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  The  ran- 
cheria in  which  they  were  living  was 
composed  of  this  tribe.  Chaulamas,  and 
Sijames,  and  was  estimated  by  Fr. 
Espinosa  at  1.000  persons.  (The  Chaula- 
mas were  probably  the  Xarames,  for  in 
the  Spanish  of  that  day  <h  and  r.  as  well 
as  /  and  r,  were  frequently  interchange- 
able. Moreover,  this  was  the  home  of 
♦  he  Xarames. )    The  Pamjajpas,  who  had 


accompanied  the  padres  from  Medina  r., 
remained  at  the  rancheria  when  the  lat- 
ter continued  their  journey  northeast- 
ward (Fray  lsidro  Felia  de  Espinosa 
Diario,  1709,  MSI.  When  the  mission- 
aries returned  a  few  days  later  the  ran- 
cherias  had  been  moved  down-stream, 
an  indication  of  the  unfixed  character  of 
their  villages.  The  tribe  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  Siguipam,  of  the  Texas  coast 
country,  who  later  were  at  San  Francisco 
de  la  Lspada  mission.  In  1754  a  portion 
of  the  tribe  deserted  to  the  Rio  Grande 
missions,  but  were  brought  back  by  Fr. 
Bartholomew  Garcia  (MS.  in  Arch.  Col. 
Santa  Cruz,  K.  Leg.  19,  no.  34).  See 
Seguijxim.  (h.  e.  b.) 

Biuslaw.  A  small  Yakonan  tribe  for- 
merly living  on  and  near  Siuslaw  r., 
w.  Oreg.  It  is  now  nearly  extinct, 
a  few  survivors  only  being  on  the 
Siletz  res.  The  following  were  the  for- 
mer villages  of  the  Siuslaw  as  ascertained 
by  Dorsey  in  1884  (Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, in,  230,  1890):  Khaikuchum, 
Khachtais,  Hauwiyat,  Kumiyus,  Kha- 
lakw,  Khakhaich,  Hilakwitiyus,  Thla- 
chaus,  Kwsichichu,  Mithlausmintthai, 
Stthukhwich,  Chimuksaich,  Waitus, 
Shkutch,  Paauwis,  Pilumas,  Tiekwachi, 
Kumkwu,  Tsatauwis,  Kwuskwemus, 
Kwulhauunnich.Thleknaus.  Kwultsaiya, 
Pithlkwutsiaus,  Wetsiaus,  Kuskussu, 
Kupimithlta,  Tsahais,  Matsnikth,  Pia, 
Khaiyumitu,  Yukhwustitu,  Kwunnumis, 
Tsiekhaweyathl. 

Cai-jru'-cli.— Dorsey,  Alsca  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
18*4  (Alsea  name).  K'fu-qwto'  }fina&— Dorsey, 
Naltnmietnnne  Ms.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1hh4  (Nal- 
tunne  namej.  K'qlo-qwectunnf. — Dorsey, cbasla 
Costa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  K  .  1884  f  C'hastacosta 
name).  Linalow.— Drew  (18V>)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
93,  H4th  Cong.,  1st  scss.,  94,  1856.  Sainatkla.— 
Hale  in  Wilkes  Expl.  Exped..  VI, 201. 1*46.  8*1  ua- 
tkla,— Ibid.,  221.  Bai-yu'-ala-rae'  junni.—  Dorsey, 
Cheteo  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  <ci>etco  name). 
Bai-yua'-t'cu  me'  junne-.— Dorsey,  Nali OnnetGnne 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  K..  1884  ( Naltunneuituie).  8*li- 
utla. — Parker,  Journal,  257,  1810.  8ayonatla.— 
Framltoise  quoted  by  Gsirdner  (1835)  in  Jour. 
Geog.  Boa  Lond.,  xi.  255,  IKtl.  Bayousla.— Brooks 
in  Ind.  A  IT.  Ken.  1862.  2W.  IH03.  Sayouaiaw.— Ind. 
AIT.  Rep  ,  479.  ls<V>.  Sayuakla.— GaLscbet  in  Globus, 
xxxv,  no.  11,  168,  1879.  SayustkU. Gatschet  in 
Beaeh.  Ind.  Misc..  441,  18*7.  Boinalaw. — Many- 
penny  (1KT»6)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  37,  S4th  Cong..  3d 
»e$«..  9,  1857.  8ciuslau.-Glbbs.Obs.  on  Coast  Tribes 
of  Oreg.,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Beinalaw  Eneas.— Dole  in 
Ind.  AIT.  Rep..  220.  1861.  Benalaw  Eneaa.— Ibid., 
1863,  ft  10,  In, i.  Senalawa.  —  Ibid.,  1857,  321.  1858, 
8heaatucklta, — Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  II.  474, 
1814.  8heaatuklea.—  Morse,  Ren.  to  See.  War.  371, 
1822.  Shiaatucklaa.— Lewis  and  Clark.  Exped.,  n, 
11H.  1814.  Sinaelan.— Ind.  Aff.  Ren.  1867,  ti2.  1868. 
Sinaelano.— Ibid.,  1871,  682. 1872.  Sin  aelau.— Ibid.. 
18*7.07.  1808.  Sinaelaws.  — Harvcv.  ibid.,  H»63,  79. 
1801.  Sioualawa.  —  H.  R.  Ren.  98,  42d  Cong..  Sd 
ses*..  428,  1873.  8iuaclau.— Gibb*.  Ob«.  on  Coast 
Tribes  of  Ores..  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Siuaelawa— Ind. 
AIT.  Rep  .  470.  1865.  Siuslaw.— Drew,  ibid.,  1857. 
359.  1858.  8uialaws.— Bancroft.  Nat.  Races..  1.250, 
1882.  Syoualaws.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1856.  106.  1867. 
Tsana-utaaoi'im.— Gatsc  bet.  LakmiutMS.,  B.  A.E., 
10ft  (Lakmiut  name).  Taaahtlaa. — Domenech, 
Deserts,  i,  map,  1800. 

Bivinganek.    A  village  of  the  Angmag- 

salingmiut  F-skimo  in  Sermilik  fjord,  e. 
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Greenland;  pop.  31  in  1884.— Meddelel- 
ser  om  Grdnland,  x,  map,  1888. 

Sivingarnariik.  A  village  of  the  Ang- 
magsahngmiut  Eskimo  in  Sermilik  fjord, 
b.  Greenland;  pop.  31  in  1884. 

Sivingu.na.raik.  M <  >li |<  1 .  1  -  i  om  Gronland,  X, 
map,  1888.   SiTingaxnaaik.— Ibid.,  expl.  of  map. 

Biwanoy  (from  their  having  been  a  sea- 
coast  people,  their  name  may  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Shmnak,  'salt  people,'  a  dia- 
lectic form  of  Suuxtnak,  a  name  applied  by 
the  Delaware*  to  the  English. — Gerard). 
One  of  the  principal  tribes  of  the  Wap- 
pinger  confederacy,  formerly  living  along 
the  n.  shore  of  Long  Island  sd.  from  New 
York  to  Norwalk,  Conn.,  and  inland  as 
far  at  least  as  White  Plains.  They  were 
one  of  the  seven  tribes  of  the  seacoast  and 
had  a  numl>er  of  villages,  the  principal 
one  in  1640  being  Poningo.  ( J.  m.  ) 
Bewonkeef.— Owaneco  (1700)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  iv,  614,  1854  (Iran*.:  ' western  Indians). 
Biwanooa.—  De  Laet  (1633)  in  N.  Y.  Hint.  Soc. 
Coll.,  2d  B. ,  I.  296.  1841.  Biwanoyt  — Uutt.  nber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  «1.  1872.  Sywanots.— Map  of 
1616  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  I,  13,  into. 

Siwapi.  The  Sage  {Chryxothamnus  h<>- 
wardii)  clan  of  the  Patki  (Water-bouse) 
phratry  of  the  Hopi. 

Voth.  Hop!  Proper  Names,  105.  1905. 
..  -Stephen  In  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  39, 1891. 
B,vwapi  wiiwa.-Fewkea  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
683.  1900  unfit*!-' Han'). 

8iwim  Pakan.    A  former  Maidu  village 
a  few  miles  n.  of  Kelsev,  Eldorado  co., 
Cal.— Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.'Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
xvn,  map,  1905. 
Six.   See  Shakopee. 

Biyante.  A  former  Mi  wok  village  on 
Tuolumne  r.,  Tuolumne  co..  Cal. 
Li-yan-to.— Barliour  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 32dCong., 
spec,  sew.,  252, 1863.  8e«;ant*a.— Ibid..  69.  Si-yan- 
to.— Johnson  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  407. 
1854.  Bi-yan  ti  —  .l<<hnst<>n  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61, 
32d  Cong.,  1st  scss..  2J.  1K62.  Si-yau-tc  — McKee 
ct  al.  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  32d  Cong.,  *|»ee. 
seas.,  74,  1853.  Typozies. — Johnson  in  Schoolcraft, 
cit.  (so  called  from  their  chief). 
8iyita  (Siyi'Ui).  A  Cowichan  tribe 
village  was  Skuhamen,  at  Agassiz, 
on  lower  Eraser  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Boas  in 
64th  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  8.,  454,  1894. 

Skaddal.  A  tribe  numbering  200  per- 
sons, found  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1806 
on  Cataract  (  Kiikitat)  r.,  25  m.  n.  of  Big 
Narrows,  in  the  present  Washington,  and 
mentioned  by  Robertson  in  1846,  under 
the  name  Saddals,  as  numbering  400. 
They  subsisted  by  hunting  deer  and  elk, 
and  traded  with  the  Eneeshur  and 
Skilloot  for  prepared  fish.  Classed  by 
Mooney  as  a  division  of  the  Piscjuows 
living  about  Boston  cr.  and  Kahchass 
lake,  at  the  head  of  Yakima  r. 

Lower  Yakima  — Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R  Rep..  I,  417, 
1856.  Saddala, -Robertson  (18-16)  in  H.  K.  Ex. 
Doc.  76.  30th  Cong.,  1st  *css.,  9.  Ikih.  Bcad-dal*.— 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  Cone*  ed..  in,  968,  1893. 
Bkaddal  —  Ibid..  Allen  ed..  II.  176.  1814.  BkaddaU 
nation,— Ibid, Couesed.,  in,  1256,  ls<>3.  Bkaddat.— 
Clark  (IM)C)  In  Orig.  Jonr.  Lewis  and  (  lurk,  iv, 
311.  1906.  8kad-d*ta.-Ibld..  307.  Bkad-datta.- 
Ibid.,  296.  8ka'utal  - Mooney  in  14th 
B.  A.  E.,  736.  1*96. 


op 


8kae  (Sqa-i).  A  Haida  town  of  the 
Kaidju-kegawai,  formerly  close  to  C.  St 
James,  at  the  s.  end  of  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit.  Col.  It  is  said  to  bave  been 
so  named  because  its  inhabitants  here 
skinned  the  sea  lions  which  they  killed 
on  the  Isles  Kerouart— Swan  ton,  Cont. 
Haida,  277,  1905. 

Skagit.  A  body  of  Salish  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name  in  Washington,  particularly 
about  its  mouth,  and  on  the  middle  por- 
tion of  \Vhidl)ey  id.,  especially  at  Penn's 
cove.  According  to  (iiblis  the  population 
of  the  Skagit  proper  in  1853  was  about 
300.  Thev  are  now  on  Swinomish  res., 
Wash.  Gihbs  makes  this  division  include 
the  Kikiallu,  Nukwatsamish,  Towahha, 
Smalihu,  Sakumehu,  Miskaiwhu,  Miseek- 
wigweelis,  Swinamish,  and  Skwomamiah; 
but  probably  nothing  more  is  meant  by 
this  elassiiieat  ion  than  that  the  dialects  of 
the  several  divisions  were  nearly  related 
and  the  geographical  position  close. 
Nothing  like  political  union  appears  to 
have  existed  among  them. 
Hum-a-luh.— Maekay  qnoted  by  Dawson  in  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  II.  7.  1*91  ( '  the  people  * :  own 
name).  Sachet  —Wilkes  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  iv, 
149,  1M4.  Backet  — De  Smet.  Oregon  Miss  ,  34. 
1847.  Bcad-jat  —  Mallet  in  Ind.  A  ft.  Hep..  198. 1877. 
Bcatchae  — Gibbs  iminquoting  Wilkes)  in  Pac. 
R.  R  Rep..  I.  4:*.  1866.  Bcatchat  — Stevens  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep,  459. 1854.  Bhatchet— Fnrnham, Travels, 
111.  1848.  Skadjatt.— De  Smet,  Oregon  Miss.,  61, 
1«»7.  8kadjett  — vSi'hoolrraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  701. 
1867.  Bkagats .— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52.  81*t 
Cong..  1st  m-**.,  173,  1850.  Skaget.—  Hill  In  H.  R. 
Doc.  37.  34th  Cong..  31  sew..  /9.  1857.  Skagit  - 
Gibbs  in  I'ac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  433.  1865.  Sk'a'-jub  — 
McCaw.  Puyallup  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1886 
(Puyallup  name). 

8kagway  ( Cangur',  a  term  that  does  not 
bear  popular  interpretation).  A  former 
Chilkat  town  at  the  head  of  Lynn  canal, 
now  noted  as  the  terminus  of  the  Yukon 
and  White  Horse  railroad. 
Cqague '.—  Swanton,  field  notes.  B.  A.  E..  1904. 
Schkagua.— Krause  1 1S8-M  quoted  bv  Baker,  (ieog. 
Diet.  Alnska,5H0, 190*;.  Bhkagway.—  Nichols  ( 1891). 
ibid.   Bkaguay.— Baker,  ibid.   8kagwa.— Ibid. 

Skahakmehu  ('numerous  tribe').  A 
Salish  division  that  resided  where  the 
Port  Madison  (Wash.)  mill  now  stands, 
but  now  on  Port  Madison  res. 
Ska-hak-bush.-Mallet  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  198. 
Ih77.   8ka-hak-mehu.-Boulet  in  letter,  Mar.  22, 

1*80. 

Skahasegao  {Ska-hose' -ga-o) .  An  an- 
cient Seneca  village  on  the  site  of  Lima, 
Livingston  co.,  N.  Y.—  Morgan,  League 
Iroq.,  314,  408,  1851. 

Skahenehadai  [8qaJ&ne  xc'i'da-i,  'Ska 
river  people')  A  sultdivision  of  the 
Chaahl-lauas,  a  Haida  family  of  the  Eagle 
clan  living  in  Alaska.  Skahene  is  said  to 
mean,  in  Tlingit,  '  tocryovera  river/and 
it  is  relate*  1  that  at  a  t  ime  when  this  branch 
was  almost  exterminated  they  went  up 
on  a  mountain  above  this  river  and 
cried. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  270, 1905. 

Skaiakos  (Sff<u'aQ(ia).  A  Seechelt  sept 
with  many  settlements  but  no  fixed 
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abode  (Hill-Tout  in  Jour.  Anthr.  Inst., 
23, 1904).  For  general  habitat  see  Seechelt. 

Bkaialo  (Soatd'lo).  A  Chilliwaek  vil- 
lage in  s.  British  Columbia,  with  16  inhab- 
itants in  1909. 

Iaouahala. — Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  78,  1878.    Syaia'lo — 

Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Burv.Can.,4,1902.  Bquehsla.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff..  809,  18:9.  Squiahla.— Ibid.,  pt.  II, 
160.  1901.   Squihala.— Ibid..  74, 1878. 

Bkaiameti.  A  K  wantlen  village  at  New 
Westminster,  on  Fraser  r. ,  Brit.  Col.  Pop. 
45  in  1909,  including  Kikait. 

New  Westminster.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  pt.  II,  73,  1902. 
ektsi'amKti.— Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can..  61. 
1902.  Tce'tsUM.-Boa>«in  Rep.  B.  A.  A.S..4M.1894. 

Skaieti  (Sqai'ef*).  A  K wantlen  village 
on  Stave  r.t  an  affluent  of  lower  Fraser  r., 
Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can.,  54,  1902. 

Skaischiltniih.  A  Salish  division  liv- 
ing, according  to  Gihbe,  at  the  old  Chim- 
akum  mission  on  Spokane  r.,  Wash. 
Pop.  of "  Lower  Spokan,"  301  in  1908. 

;.  Race*.  I.  Sift,  1874. 
.— Winans  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  23.  1870. 
702, 

op.  clt.'  8kai-i 
i  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  414.  1856. 

Skaito.  A  camp  on  the  w.  coast  of  the 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.,  occupied 
bv  Haida  at  the  time  of  the  gold  excite- 
ment at  Gold  Harbor  in  1852-60.  It  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  erroneousl  v  as  a  town 
and  confuted  with  Kaisun  and  Chaahl. 

Kai-sflua.-Dawson,  Q.  Charlotte  Ids.,  168b. 
1878  (Misapplied).    Baai'-tao  —  Swnnton. 


Hamilton.  Colonial 


poa.— Halbert,  op.  cit. 
i  Mui 


Haida.  '.W0,  1905.  Tig  alt.- Bm*.  12th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribe*.  Can.,  24,  1898  (miwipplledl. 

Skakaiek  (Soaqai'isk).  A  Squawmish 
village  community  on  the  right  bank  of 
Squawmisht  r.,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Skakhaut  ( Sk*a'-uua*) .  A  Kuitsh  village 
on  lower  Umpqua  r.,  Oreg. — Donkey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m,  231,  1890. 

Bkalekaum.  The  Lummi  name  of  one 
of  their  temporary  fishing  villages  on  the 
w.  side  of  Lummi  id.,  Whatcom  co., 
Wash. 

Skaleksoa.— Glbbs,  MS.  no.  248.  B.  A.  E.  8ky-lak- 

•en.-FitzhuKh  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87.  Mth  Cong., 
3dKe«..,75,  1857. 

8kamoy  numachs  ( Ska-moy-num-achs) . 
Given  by  Ross  (Advent.,  289,  1849)  as 
one  of  the  Okinagan  tribes,  but  the  name 
is  not  met  with  elsewhere. 

Skanahwahti  ('beyond  the  stream.' — 
Hewitt).  An  Onondaga,  known  gener- 
ally to  the  whites  as  John  Buck,  the  fire- 
keeper  of  his  tribe  in  Canada;  died  about 
1893  at  Brantford,  Ontario.  He  gave 
Horatio  Hale  valuable  aid  in  pref>aring 
the  Iroquois  Book  of  Rites  (1X83),  and 
was  much  esteemed.  He  was  official 
keeper  and  interpreter  of  the  tribal  wam- 
pum.   See  Skandawati.  (w.  M.  B.) 

Skanapa.  A  former  Choctaw  town 
noted  by  d'Anville.  It  was  on  the  e. 
side  of  ihe  head  of  a  tributarv  of  the 
Sukenatcha,  probablv  Running  Tiger  cr., 
Kemper  co. ,  M  iss. — f  lal bert  in  Pub.  Miss. 
Hist  Soc.,  vi,  432,  1902. 


Skanapa. — d'Anvllle's : 
Mobile.  158,  1897.  8k 
Skunm  paw.— West  Florida  Map,  ra.  1775. 

Skandawati  ( '  beyond  the  stream ' ). 
An  Onondaga  chief,  of  the  Turtle  clan, 
who  led  an  embassy  to  the  Hurons  in 
Oct.  1647.  He  returned  15  Huron  pris- 
oners and  bore  7  great  belts.  Early  in 
the  following  year  the  Hurons  sent  a  new 
embassy,  and  Skandawati  and  another 
remained  as  hostages.  The  Mohawk  de- 
stroyed the  party,  and  Skandawati  was 
so  mortified  that  he  killed  himself.  The 
other  had  a  like  sense  of  honor,  but  was 
less  rash.  His  name  appears  also  as 
Scandaouati  (Jes.  Rel.  1648,  56,  1858) 
and  Scandawati  (  Hale,  Iroq.  Book  Rites, 
160,1883).  VI  Skanahwahti.  (w.m.b.) 

Skaniadariio  (Seneca:  Skaniadai'io' ,  'it 
is  a  very  fine  lake,'  commonly  rendered 
"Handsome  Lake").  A  former  federal 
chief  of  the  Seneca;  born  at  the  village 
of  Ganawagus,  near  Avon,  in  the  Gene- 
see valley,  N.  Y.,  about  1735;  died  at 
Onondaga,  near  Syracuse,  in  1815.  By 
birth  he  lielonged  to  the  Turtle  clan,  and 
was  a  half-brother  of  Cornplanter  (q.  v.) 
on  his  father's  side.  Although  thus  close- 
ly related  to  Cornplanter,  he  did  not, 
like  his  illustrious  half-brother,  acquire 
marked  distinction  during  the  American 
Revolution,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
trying  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
Seneca  and  their  confederates.  On  the 
contrary,  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
was  sjient  in  dissipation  and  idleness; 
but  late  in  life,  realizing  that  the  worst 
curse  of  his  race  was  the  evil  of  drunken- 
ness and  the  traffic  in  liquor,  he  sought 
to  establish  a  better  system  of  morals 
among  his  people,  who  were  then  pass- 
ing through  a  transition  period  between 
their  ancient  mode  of  life  and  modern 
civilization.  His  precepts  and  teachings, 
based  largely  on  the  ancient  custom  and 
faith,  but  recast  to  adjust  them  to  the 
new  conditions,  contemplated  the  regula- 
tion of  family  life  by  pointing  out  the 
respect  and  duties  that  should  sub  is t 
between  husband  and  wife  and  between 
parents  and  children,  and  the  need  of 
chastity  and  continence,  and  by  the  in- 
culcation of  hat 'i te  of  industry  and  thrift. 
About  1796,  while  living  at  Connewango 
on  Allegheny  r.,  at  Warren,  Pa.,  Skani- 
adariio was  prostrated,  it  is  said,  by  epi- 
lepsy and  partial  paralvsis.  For  four 
years  he  lay  suffering,  ana  having  lost  all 
hope  of  recovery,  resigned  himself  to 
death.  According  to  his  own  story,  one 
afternoon  he  heard  voices  calling  him 
out.  He  arose  in  spirit  and  went  out- 
side, where,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
houi*e  among  some  shrubbery,  he  saw 
four  spirits  in  human  shape,  who  assured 
him  that  they  were  merely  messengers  to 
him  from  the  Artificer  of  Life.  Of  these, 
three  bore  shrubs  in  their  hands,  on 
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which  hung  several  kinds  of  fruit,  which 
he  was  told  to  eat,  when  he  was  at  once 
restored  by  their  magical  efficacy. 
Thereupon  the  messengers  revealed  to 
him  by  means  of  a  great  number  of  pre- 
cepts the  will  of  the  Artificer  of  Life,  on 
a  variety  of  subjects;  he  was  further  told 
to  promulgate  these  teachings  among  the 
tribes  of  the  Iroquois,  and  was  led  by  the 
messengers  into  the  white  man's  hell,  in 
order  to  permit  him  to  witness  the  pun- 
ishments that  are  in  store  for  the  lawless 
and  the  drunkard,  the  better  to  enable 
him  to  warn  his  people  of  the  need  of 
reform.  The  watchers  at  his  bedside 
thought  he  was  dead,  but  after  a  long 
trance  he  suddenly  arose,  and  from  that 
time  rapidly  recovered  health.  He  vis- 
ited the  several  Iroquois  villages  from 
year  to  year,  preaching  his  new  doc- 
trines with  power  and  eloquence.  It  is 
reported  that  many  so-called  pagans  gave 
up  their  dissolute  habits,  becoming  sober 
and  moral  men  and  women,  among  whom 
"discord  and  contention  gave  place  to 
harmony  and  order,  and  vagrancy  and 
sloth  to  ambition  and  industry."  It  was 
this  reformed  religion  of  Handsome 
Lake,  or  the  so-called  paganism  of  the 
modern  Iroquois,  that  has  so  steadfastly 
resisted  the  advance  of  Christianity  and 
education  among  the  Iroquois  tribes.  At 
the  present  time  the  seat  of  this  faith  is 
in  Canada,  on  the  Grand  River  res., 
where  it  has  about  1,200  adherents;  but 
there  are  small  bodies  who  still  profess 
to  follow  the  precepts  of  Handsome  Lake 
dwelling  on  the  Cattaraugus  and  the 
Allegany  res.,  and  on  the  Onondaga 
res.  in  New  York.  Each  autumn  these 
"pagans"  assemble  to  hear  the  doctrines 
of  Skaniadariio  preached  to  them.  In 
1802,  8kaniadariio  with  a  number  of  as- 
sociates visited  Washington  to  explain  to 
President  Jefferson  the  nature  of  their 
doctrine  in  order  to  receive  recognition 
of  it  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  counteracting  the  inroads  of  Christian- 
ity. The  President,  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  commended  the  new  doc- 
trines in  a  letter,  which  was  mistaken  by 
the  8eneca  for  a  license  permitting  Ska- 
niadariio  to  preach  his  new  faith  to  the 
Indians.  (j.  n.  b.  ii.) 

Bkannayntenate  (probably  from  SkanZ- 
flyutt',  'rook  again  protrudes.' — Hewitt). 
A  Cayuga  village,  destroyed  by  Gen. 
Sullivan  in  1779.  It  was  on  the  w.  side 
of  Cayuga  lake,  n.  k.  of  the  present 
village  of  Canoga,  Seneca  co.,  N.  V. ,  and 
nearly  opposite  the  Cayuga  towns  on  the 
k.  The  lake  is  narrow  there,  and  the  Ca- 
yuga occupied  both  shores,    (w.  m.  b.) 

Skanowethl tonne  {Ska-no* -wiql  liin'nZ). 
Given  as  a  Takelma  band  or  village  on 
the  s.  side  of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  235,  1890. 


Skannka  (Sxo-nu-xa) .  A  name  applied 
by  Dawson  (Queen  Charlotte  Ids.,  134, 
1880)  to  one  of  the  four  clans  into  which 
he  erroneously  supposed  the  Haida  to  be 
divided.  It  may  be  otherwise  spelled 
Sganagwa,  and  is  the  native  term  for 
"supernatural  power."  Dawson  trans- 
lates it  "killer-whale,"  but  the  more 
usual  name  for  the  killer-whale  is  fg'ana, 
though  this  animal  was  indeed  so  named 
because  it  was  held  to  be  supernatural. 
Dawson's  mistake  arose  from  t  he  fact  that 
the  Tsimshian  of  the  mainland  opposite 
are  divided  into  four  clans,  and  among  the 
Haida  the  killer-whale  is  a  very  impor- 
tant crest  belonging  to  one  of  the  two 
clans.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Skaos  {Sq.'a'o*,  probably  'salmonberry 
bushes').  A  Haida  town  of  the  Sagua- 
lanas  family  at  the  entrance  to  Naden 
harbor,  Graham  id.,  Brit  Col. — Swanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  281,  1905. 

Skappa  ('sandy  land').  A  Ntlakya- 
}>amuk  village  on  the  e.  bank  of  Fraser  r., 
near  Boston  Bar,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  17 in  1909. 

Sk  ip*.— Hill-Tout  In  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  4, 
1899.  Bkappah.— Can.  I  ml.  A  IT..  309.  1*79.  Bke- 
pah.—  Ibid.,  78,  1878.  Bkopah. — Brit.  Col.  map, 
Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872.  Skuppa.— Can.  Ind.  Aft. 
Rep.  1901  sec.  II,  71,  1905.  8kuPpah.-lbid.,  map, 
1891. 

Skasahah.  A  band  of  Cowichan  on 
Vancouver  id.,  numbering  20  in  1882, 
the  last  time  their  name  apj>ears. 

Ska-tab  ah  - Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  2o8.  1«8.>. 

Skatalis.  An  Ahtena  village  near  the 
mouth  of  Copper  r.,  Alaska;  probably 
the  original  Alaganik. 

Sakhalin. —Allen.  Rep.  on  Alaska,  38,  1KK7.  Ska- 
talia.-lbid.,  120. 

Skatehook  (from  pcukntekuk,  'at  the  river 
fork.' — Gerard).  A  Westenhuck  village 
on  Housatonic  r.  near  the  pn-sent  Shef- 
field, Berkshire  co.,  Mass.  In  1730  the 
inhabitants  removed  to  Stock  bridge,  a 
few  miles  up  the  river. 

Skatehook.— Barber,  libit.  Coll.  Must..  91,  1841. 
Btatehook  — Hoyt,  Antiq.  Re*.,  209, 1824. 

Skaaishan.  A  Squawmish  village  com- 
munity on  the  right  bank  of  Squawmisht 
r.,  w.  Brit.  Col. 

Bkaocin.—  Boa*.  MS..  B.  A.  E..  1887.  Skaui'caa.— 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  8.,  474.  1900. 

Skankel.  A  Chilliwack  village  in  s. 
British  Columbia,  with  30  inhabitants  in 
1909. 

Skauke'l.—II ill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can., 
4,  1902.  Bkokale.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  816.  1880.  8ko- 
lale.— Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872. 
Skulkayn.-Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  2,  46,  1909.  Bkul- 
kayu.— Ibid.,  pt.  II,  160,  1901. 

Skanton.  A  village  near  Sandwich, 
Barnstable  co.,  Mass.,  in  1685.  It  seems 
to  have  been  on  Buzzards  bay,  and  was 
probably  subject  to  either  the  Wampa- 
noag  or  the  Nauset. — Hinckley  (1685)  in 
Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  v,  188,  1861. 

Skeakunta  (Sk'e'akunt*).  A  Squawmish 
village  community  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit. 
Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit,  A.  A.  S., 
474, 1900. 
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Skeawatsnt  (Sk&aioamt).  A  Squaw- 
mish  village  community  at  l*t  Atkinson, 
e.  side  of  Howe  ad.,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout 
in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Skecheramoase.  A  former  division  of 
the  Salish  living  on  the  Colville  trail, 
Wash.  Stevens  calls  them  a  band  of 
8pokan. 

Ske-chei-a-mouM.— Glbbs  in  Put*.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I, 
414,1X56.  Sk«-cher-a-mou««. -Stevens  inlnd.Afl. 
Rep..  429, 1854. 

8kedan«  (corrupted  from  (iidansta, 
'from  his  daughter,'  the  name  of  its 
chief).  An  important  Haida  town  of  the 
Kagials-kegawai  family,  formerly  on  a 
point  of  land  which  extends  into  Hecate 
str.  from  the  e.  end  of  Louise  id.,  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  The  town  was 
known  to  its  inhabitants  as  Kona  or 
Huadji-lanas.  They  were  alwavs  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  those  of  the  Tsimshian 
town  of  Kitkatla,  whence  they  imported 
many  new  customs  and  stories  into  the 
Haida  country.  John  Work,  1836-41, 
assigned  to  this  town  30  houses  and  738 
inhabitants.  The  old  people  remember 
27  houses;  in  1878  Dawson  noted  al>out  16 
houses.  It  has  been  abandoned  for  sev- 
eral years,  though  a  number  of  house- 
poles  are  still  standing.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 
Kiddan.— Kcanein  Stanford,  Cora pend.,  app.,  473, 
1878.  Kooaa. — Swan  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  xxt,  5, 
187(S.  K'u'na.— Hons ,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.. 
24,1898.  Kwun  Haade.— Harrison  in  I'roc.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.,  Hee.  II,  126,  1X96.  Qlo'oa. — Swanton, 
Cont.  Hnida,  278,  lyo5.  Bkedans. — Dawson,  Q. 
Charlotte  Ids.,  1»",9b,  18X0.  Skeeldana.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.Tril>es,  V.  4S9,  1855.  Skidana — Boas,  op.  cit. 
(misprint  from  Dawson).  Skidanat. — Harrison, 
op.cit.  Skiddan.  — P< Q.  Charlotte  Ids.,  309, 
1872.   Xu'  \dji  lnaga'-i.— Swanton,  op.  cit.,  120. 

Skeinah  (contr.  of  Cnskiniyl).  A  Cher- 
okee settlement  on  Toccoa  r.,  in  the  pres- 
ent Fannin  co.,  n.  (Ja.,  about  the  period  of 
the  removal  of  the  tribe  in  1839.  From  a 
confusion  of  the  name  with  the  Cherokee 
ask i mi,  an  evil  spirit  or  malevolent  ghost, 
it  has  sometimes  lx>en  rendered  "Devil 
Town." 

Skekaitin  (SkEka'iltn,  'place  of  coming 
up  above,  or  reaching  the  top').  A  vil- 
lage of  the  Upi>er  Fraser  band  of  Ntlak- 
yapamuk,  on  the  w.  side  of  Fraser  r., 
43  m.  alwtve  Lvtton,  Brit.  Col. 
Skiikai'Ktea.-Hri]  Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can..  4,  1*99.  8kEka'itin.-Teit  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist..  II,  172.  1900. 

Skelantnk  (SyEla'uti'iQ,  'painted  house,' 
on  account  of  a  painted  post  in  a  house 
there).  A  former  village  or  camp  of  the 
Pi  la  It,  a  Cowichan  trilx*  on  lower  Chilli- 
wack  r.,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Kthnol. 
Surv.  Can.,  48,  1902. 

Skeleton.    See  Aiuifom;/. 

Skolsh  ( Si/rlr,  'standing  up,'  referring  to 
"Siwa^h  rock").  A  Squawmish  village 
community  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit.  Col. — 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  475,  1900. 

Skelten  ($<]g'lmi).  A  village  of  the 
Kwawoos  tribe  of  the  Cowichan  on  lower 
Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  2  in.  al>ove  Hope. — 
Boas  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  454,  1894. 


Skena  (Sqe'na).  A  Haida  town  promi- 
nent in  the  family  stories,  situated  just  s. 
of  Sand  Spit  pt.,  Moresby  id.,  Brit.  Col. 
According  to  tradition  it  was  composed  of 
5  rows  of  houses,  each  occupied  by  a  single 
family  of  the  Raven  clan.  These  5  are 
aaid  to  have  been  the  Tadji-lanas,  Kuna- 
lanas,  Yaku-lanas,  Koetas,  and  Stlenga- 
lanas.  The  Daiyuahl-lanas  claimed  that 
their  own  chief  was  chief  of  the  town. — 
Swanton.  Cont.  Haida,  279,  1905. 

Bkenandoa  (Skifinoii'do1*' ,  'deer.' — 
Hewitt).  A  noted  Oneida  chief  who 
died  at  Oneida  Castle,  Trvon  co.,  N.  Y., 
Mar.  11,  1816,  reputed  to  be  100  years  of 
age;  in  all  probability,  however,  he  was 
not  so  old,  otherwise  he  would  have 
been  nearly  70  years  of  age  before  ap- 
pearing in  history.  He  is  described  as  a 
tall,  robust  man  of  intelligent  appearance. 
During  the  first  part  oi  his  hie  he  was 
addicted  to  drink.  In  1775,  while  at 
Albany  attending  to  business  in  behalf 
of  his  tribe,  he  became  drunk  and  the 
next  morning  fonnd  himself  in  the  street, 
everything  of  value,  including  the  sign 
of  his  chieftainship,  having  been  taken 
from  him.  Feeling  the  disgrace,  he  re- 
solved never  again  to  become  intoxicated, 
a  resolution  which  he  strictly  maintained 
during  his  remaining  years.  He  seems 
to  have  been  reformed  and  brought  into 
the  church  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  missionary  to 
the  Oneida,  to  whom  Skenandoa  was  so 
greatly  attached  that  he  asked  to  be 
buried  by  the  side  of  the  latter  in  the 
cemetery  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.  He  was  the 
friend  of  the  colonists  previous  to  the 
Revolution,  and  during  the  war  staunchly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  He  watched  and  aided  in 
repelling  Canadian  invasions,  and  on  one 
occasion  preserved  from  massacre  the 
people  of  the  settlements  at  Oerman 
Flats,  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y.  It  was 
ehieflv  through  his  influence  that  the 
Oneida  declaration  of  neutrality  in  the 
Revolutionary  war  was  issued  in  May 
1775,  bearing  the  names  of  Skenandoa 
(Johnko'  Skeanendon)  and  eleven  other 

Erincipal  men  of  the  tribe  (Stone,  Life  of 
irant,  i,  63,  1838).  His  name  in  various 
forms  is  signed,  always  by  his  mark,  to 
deeds  of  cession,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 
with  the  state  of  New  York  between 
1790  and  1811,  and  to  the  treatv  with  the 
United  States,  Dec.  2,  1794.  He  became 
blind  and  is  credited  with  saying  that  he 
was  "an  old  hemlock,  dead  at  the  top." 
Lewis  H.  Morgan,  the  ethnologist,  some- 
times wrote  under  the  pen-name  Skenan- 
doah.  (c.  t.    w.  m.  n.) 

8khakhwaiyntsln  (Sna'-qnrri  yu'-hlu). 
An  Alsea  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Alsea  r., 
Oreg.—  Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
230,  1890. 

Skichistan.    A    Shuswap    village  on 
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Deadman  rM  a  N.  affluent  of  Thompson 
r.,  Brit.  Col.  Population  of  all  Dead- 
man's  r.  Indiana,  117  in  1909. 

Dead  Han't  Creek. —Can.  Ind.  Aft.,  269,  1882  (in- 
clude* all  the  other  Shuswap  on  this  river). 
Sket-shiotin.—  Ibid.,  189.  18*3.  BkichitUn.— Ibid., 
pt.  It,  166,  1901.  Bki-ahis-tin.— Dawson  in  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  see.  II,  44, 1891.  Stichiatan  band.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff..  240,  1902. 

Skicoak  ( possibly  a  contraction  of  Vir- 
ginia Algonquian  (Renape)  Maxkikok, 
'Mwamp  people.' — Gerard).  A  large  vil- 
lage in  1584,  possibly  Siouan,  on  Roanoke 
r.,  about  6  days'  travel  above  the  mouth  of 
Albemarle  sd.,  probably  in  Virginia.  It 
may  have  been  identical  with  Oeeaneeehi. 
Sklcoack.-Amndas  (l.W)  in  Smith  <1629i.  Va  .1, 
83.1819.  Skicoak.  Strachey  (1612).  Va.,  143,  1849. 
Skihoah.— Martin.  N.  C,  I.  12.  1829. 

Skidai-lanas  (Skidu'-i UVnas,  'powerless 
town-people').  A  Haida  family  of  the 
Kagle  clan,  belonging  to  the  geographic 
group  known  as  Gunghet-haidagai,  or 
Ninstints  people.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
a  branch  of  the  thinghct-kegawai,  and 
owned  the  ancient  town  of  Hlgadun. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  272,  1905. 

Skidaokao  {Sli'daw/ao,  'eggs  of  Skl'- 
dao').  One  of  the  principal  Haida  fam- 
ilies of  the  Raven  clan  on  Masset  inlet, 
Brit.  Col.,  said  to  have  been  named  from 
a  man  called  Skidao.  Formerly  these 
people  lived  with  several  other  families  in 
the  town  of  Naikun,  whence  they  moved 
to  Masset  and  owned  the  town,  now 
known  by  that  name,  until  very  recent 

times.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Bki'daoqao.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  271,  1906. 
Skidoukou.— Harrison  in  Proc.  Rov.  Soc.  Can., 
nee.  ll,  125,  1895.  Bkyit'au'k  Boas,  12th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  23,  1898. 

Skidegate.  One  of  the  two  or  three  in- 
habited Haida  towns  on  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit.  Col.;  situated  at  the  entrance  to 
an  inlet  of  the  same  name  on  its  n.  shore. 
The  native  names  for  this  town  were 
Hlgaiu  and  Hlgagilda,  Skidegate  being 
the  corruption  by  whites  of  a  name  of  the 
chief,  Sgedagita  (Sge'dagits).  Anciently 
owned  by  the  Hlgaiti-lanas,  it  was  given 
over  to  the  Gitins,  according  to  tradition, 
in  payment  for  an  injury  received  by  a 
member  of  the  latter  family.  According  to 
John  Work  there  were  48  houses  between 
the  years  1836  and  1841,  with  738  people. 
The  last  row  of  native  houses  which  stood 
here  numbered  only  20,  which  would  give 
a  population  of  300  to  400.  1  n  1909  tl  i  ere 
were  239  people,  living  almost  entirely 
in  houses  patterned  after  those  of  the 
whites.  There  is  a  Methodist  mission 
at  Skidegate,  and  the  Salvation  Army  has 
pome  followers.  All  the  people  are  nom- 
inally Christians.  The  name  of  this 
town  has  been  adopted  to  designate  the 

Skittagctan  family  (q.  v. ).  (J.  R.  s.) 
Hyo-hai-ka.— Dnwsori.  Q.  Charlotte  Ids..  165,  1880 
((riven  at  native  name;  possibly  intended  for 
"  Hlgai  u  ").  Illth  cah-getla.— Deans,  Talis  from 
Hidcry,  58.  1899.  Kil  hai-oo.— Dawson,  op.  cit.. 
165.  iragi'-ida.— Swanton.  Cont.  Haida.  279,  l'JOo 
(native  name).  igi-iS'.-Ibid  ,  279.  Lthagild.— 
Harrison  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  D,  125, 


1895.  Sketigata.— Dunn,  Hist.  Oregon,  281,  1844. 
Bkid-a-gata.— Poole.  Q.  Charlotte  Ids.,  3U9,  1872. 
Skid-de-gatet.— Dawson,  op.  cit.,  173.  Skidde- 
geet, — Scouler  (18-16)  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond., 
I,  233,  1848.  Bkidegate-Haade. — Harrison  in  Proc. 
Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  II,  125. 1895.  Skidegat't  town. — 
Deans.  Tales  from  Hidery,  4,  1899.  BkidcgatU.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind. Tribes,  at,  402. 1853.  Bkidig ate.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  128,  1879.  Skit'-a-get— Gibba  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i,  136.  1877.  Bkit-e-gatoa.— 
Kane,  Wand.  N.  Am.,  apu..  1859.  Skit-ei-get.— 
Dawson,  op.  cit.,  165.  Bkittagete. — Gallatin  in 
Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  II,  77. 1848.  8kittagets. — 
Gallatin,  ibid.,  pt.  1,  c.  Bkitt  de  gate*.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  v,  489, 1855.  8kittegaa.— Scouler 
in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  XI.  219,  1841.  8kitt«- 
gata-— Scouler  (1846)  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond., 
I,  233,  1848.  Bkittgetta.— Anderson  quoted  by 
Glbbs  in  Hist.  Mag.,  74.  1863.  Tlk  agilt.  —  Boas, 
12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  24, 1898. 

Bkidi  (probably  from  tokiri,  'wolf,'  or 
tkirirnra,  '  wolves  standing  in  water,'  re- 
ferring to  a  tribal  tradition) .  One  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Pawnee  confederacy  (q.  v. ), 
sometimes  called  Wolf  Pawnee,  and  by 
the  French  Pawnee  Loup.  That  the 
Bkidi  were  closely  associated  with  the 
idea  of  the  wolf  is  evident  from  the  sign 
language,  in  which  they  are  designated 
bv  the  sign  for  that  animal.  The  speech 
of  the  Skidi  differed  slightly  from  that 
of  the  other  3  Pawnee  tril>es.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition  the  Skidi  and  Ankara 
were  once  united,  but  became  sej>arated 
during  the  northward  migration,  the 
Arikara  keeping  to  the  Missouri  valley 
and  the  Skidi  settling  on  Loup  r.,  Nebr., 
where  finally  the  other  3  Pawnee  tribes 
built  their  villages.  The  wanderings 
and  adventures  of  the  Skidi  are  mat- 
ters of  tradition  rather  than  of  history. 
Thev  have  so  long  regarded  the  valley 
of  the  Ixiup  as  their  home  that  they 
have  located  in  that  vicinity  the  super- 
natural underground  dwellings  of  the 
mythic  animals  which  preside  over  the 
ceremonies  of  their  secret  societies. 
When  first  known  to  the  white  race  the 
Skidi  were  farther  n.  than  the  other  3 
Pawnee  tril)cs.  Tradition  indicates  that 
this  tribe  was  the  first  to  push  north- 
ward from  their  old  home  in  the  S.  W. 
There  are  stories  of  the  Skidi  having 
been  conquered  by  the  other  Pawnee 
tribes,  but  these  may  refer  rather  to 
local  tribal  quarrels  and  not  imply  sub- 
jugation, for  the  Skidi  have  ever  kept 
their  distinctive  organization  and  have 
tenaciously  preserved  their  tribal  rites 
with  their  esoteric  teachings. 

According  to  information  obtained  by 
Bolton  from  Spanish  manuscript  sources, 
a  part  of  the  Skidi  (or  "Pani-Maha,"  as 
they  were  called)  moved  southward  and 
about  1770  approached  the  Texas  border. 
One  of  the  conditions  of  the  general  »>eace 
that  was  established  between  the  Span- 
iards and  the  northern  Texas  tril>es  in 
1772  was  that  these  tribes  should  consent 
to  be  moved  s.,  away  from  the  influence 
of  the  Pani-Maha  ( Viceroy  to  the  King 
of  Spain,  Nov.  26,  1772,  MS.  in  Archivo 
Gen.,  Corr.  of  Viceroys,  Bucareli  no. 
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664).  About  1777  a  ffroup  of  the  Pani- 
Maha  joined  the  Taovayas  (Tawehash) 
settlement.  When  Mezieres  was  there  in 
1778  they  had  temporarily  withdrawn,  but 
he  urged  them  to  return,  which  they  did 
within  a  year.  From  this  time  on  they 
seem  to  have  formed  an  important  part 
of  the  Taovavas  settlement,  which  was 
called  by  Sibley,  i"  that  of  the 

"Panis  or  Towiaches"  (Hist  Sketch, 
1806).  A  Mexican  map  of  1862  shows  a 
"Pannis"  village  near  the  head  of  Sul- 

Shur  cr.,  n.  e.  Texas  (Map  no.  1020,  Sec. 
e  Cartografia,    Dept°    de  Fomento, 
Mexico). 

During  the  two  centuries  prior  to  their 
removal  from  Nebraska  to  Indian  Ter.  in 
1874  theSkidi,  in  common  with  the  other 
Pawnee  tribes,  fought  to  hold  their  hunt- 
ing grounds  against  intruders,  and  to  that 
end  utrove  for  the  possession  of  horses. 
The  securing  of  this  class  of  l>ootv  was  the 
chief  incentiveof  war  parties,  and  the  pos- 
session of  ponies  became  thesign  of  wealth. 
The  history  of  the  Skidi  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  the  other  Pawnee 
tribes.  They  joined  in  the  treaties  with 
the  United  States,  served  as  scouts  in  its 
army,  and  followed  their  kindred  to  Okla- 
homa, where  they  live  to-day,  owning 
land*  in  severalty  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  There  were  no  missions  estab- 
lished especially  for  the  Skidi;  they  were 
included  in  those  maintained  for  all  the 
Pawnee. 

The  organization  of  the  Skidi  is  per- 
haps more  fully  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  peo- 
ple than  that  of  the  other  Pawnee  tribes. 
They  sav  they  were  organized  by  the 
stars,  which  powers  "made  them  into 
families  and  villages,  taught  them  how 
to  live  and  how  to  perform  their  cere- 
monies." Five  villages  formed  the  cen- 
tral group.  The  village  at  the  w.  led  in 
religious  ceremonies  and  had  no  secular 
function  except  in  times  of  dire  distress. 
The  other  4  villages  of  the  group  were  situ- 
ated as  at  the  corners  of  a  square,  the 
sides  of  which  faced  the  cardinal  direc- 
tions Following  an  established  rotation, 
each  village  led  in  trihal  affairs  during 
one  year— a  winter  and  a  summer.  The 
position  of  tlu>se  5  villages  and  of  the 
other  17  of  the  tril>e  were  all  fixed  by 
the  position  of  the  stars  which  had  given 
them  their  shrines  and  ceremonies,  so 
that  the  Skidi  villages  on  the  earth  were 
like  a  reflection  of  their  stars  in  the 
heavens.  The  star  gave  its  name  to  the 
shrine,  and  the  village  took  its  name  from 
the  shrine  or  from  some  incident  con- 
necUni  with  its  bestowal  bv  the  star.  A 
secular  name  indicative  of  locality  was 
sometimes  added.  The  shrine  was  given 
by  the  htar  to  a  certain  man,  and  his  de- 
scendants became  its  hereditary  keepers. 


The  immediate  care  and  protection  of 
the  shrine  devolved  on  a  woman  de- 
scendant. The  ceremonies  and  rituals 
pertaining  to  the  shrine  were  in  charge  of 
a  priesthood,  into  which  anyone  of  good 
character  might  enter  after  instruction 
and  the  performance  of  certain  duties. 

To  theSkidi  the  universe  was  dual- 
male  and  female — and  on  the  conjunc- 
tion of  these  two  forces  depended  the 
perpetuation  of  all  forms  of  life.  A  cere- 
mony exemplifying  this  belief,  in  which 
was  "the  sacrifice  of  a  girl,  tvpical  of  the 
evening  star,  to  the  masculine  morning 
star,  was  peformed  among  the  Skidi  as  late 
as  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century  (see 
PetcUesharo) .  The  various  ceremonies  of 
the  villages  began  with  the  first  thunder 
in  the  spring  and  closed  when  the  winter 
sleep  set  in.  The  social  customs  and  avo- 
cations of  the  Skidi  did  not  differ  from 
those  of  the  other  Pawnee  tribes. 

Consult  G.  A.  Dorsey,  Traditions  of 
the  Skidi,  1904;  Dunbar,  Pawnee  Indians. 
1880-82;  Fletcher,  (1)  The  Hako,  in  22d 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  1903,  (2)  in  Am.  Anthr., 
iv,  730,  1902;  Grinnell,  Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,  1889.  (a.  c.  f.) 

Cki'rfL- Dorsey.  Osage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1883 
(Osage  name).  Ckiyi.— Dorsey.  KansaMS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  I.  .  18*2  (Kansa  name).  Indiena-Loupa  — 
Ghss,  Vuy..  22,  1810.  La  Loup.-Orig.  Jour.  Lewis 
#Uld  Clark,  vi.  86. 1905.  Looa-Gas*.  Jour..  23. 1807. 
Lou.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi.  86,  1905. 
Loupes. -Lewis,  Travel*.  15.1809.  Loup  Pa* 
Frit-hard,  I'hys.  Hist.  Man,  v.  412,  1*17. 
Lewis  and  Clark  Discov..  15. 1806.  ' 
Scenes  in  Rocky  Mts..  153,  1846. 
Comm.  Prairies,  n.  301,  1844.  jasi»-niaha«.— Dor- 
Rev.  Ceglha  MS.  diet.,  B.  A.  E..  1879  (Omaha  name). 
Pahi  Manas.— Gallatin  In  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes, 

III.  397.  1863.  Pammahas.— McKenney  and  Hall, 
Ind.  Tribes.  Ill,  80.  1854.  Panemaha.—  Boudiuot, 
Star  in  West,  128, 1816.  Pania  Loupa.—  Lewis  and 
Clark  Diseov..  62.  1806.  Pania  Luup.-Orig.  Jour. 
Ix'wis  and  Clark,  v.  381.  1905.  Pania  Louaia.- 
Ibid..  vii.  314.  Panias  Loupa.-Lewis  and  Clark. 
Travel*.  15, 1807.  Panimaehas.— Barcia.  Ensayo, 
298.  1723.  Panimaha  —  Douay  (1687)  quoted  by 
Hayden.  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val..  346.  1*62. 
Panitnaha's.— Coxe,  Carolana.  16,  1741.  Pani- 
Mahawa.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  ill.  399.  1853. 
Pa-nl-mahu.— Grayson,  Creek  MS.  vocab..  B.  A. 
E.,  1885  (Creek  name).  Panitnakaa  — JefTerys, 
French  Dora.  Am.,  1, 139. 1761.  Panimaha.—  Ibid., 
I,  Canada  map.   Panimalia.— Alcedo.  Die.  Geo*., 

IV,  52. 1788.  Panimoas.  — Harcia,  Ensayo.  291. 1723. 
Panitnoha  —  Hennepin,  New  Discov  .pt.  n.47, 1698. 
Panialousa.— Crepy,  Carte  Gen.  de  1'Amerique 
Sept..  n.  d.  Pamamahana.— La  Salle  ( 1687)  quoted 
by  Shea,  Early  Vov.,  28. 1861.  Panis  Mahaa.— Lewis. 
Travels.  15,  1809.  Panivacha.— McKenney  and 
Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  81. 1854  (probably  identical). 
Pannamaha.— Coxe,  Carolana,  map.  1741.  Panni- 
malia.— Bowles.  Mapof  America,  after  1750.  Pants 
Mahaa.— Lew  in  and  Clark,  Journal,  17. 1840.  Papia 
Louiais — Lewis,  Travels,  24, 1809.  Paunee  Loupa. — 
H.  K  Ex.  Doc.  117,  19th  Cong.,  Ut  sess..  7.  1826. 
Pawnee  Loup. -Irving,  Ind.  Sketches.  II,  13.  1S35. 
Pawnee  Loupes.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds..  bk.  v.  181.1841. 
Pawnee  Mahas.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts..  I,  300. 
1823.  Pawnee  Kahaw.— I'Ike.  Exped.,  143,  1810. 
Pawnee  Marhar  — Treaty  of  1812  in  U.  8.  Ind. 
Trenties.  644,  1873.  Pawnee  Mohaw.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  904,  1847.  Pawnee  O'Mahawa  —  HUdreth. 
Dragoon  Campaign*,  163.  1*36.  Pawneeomaw- 
haws— Long.  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  II,  Ixxxv, 
1823.    Pawnee  O'Mohawa. -HUdreth,  op.  cit.,  169. 

k— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  f,  38, 
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1814  Pawnemaha*.— Long.  Exped.  Rooky  Mts  I. 
169.  1823.  Pijri»-ma"ha<— Dorsey,  Ooage  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883  ('Upstream  Pawnees': 
Osage  name).  Ba-tjer-o-pan-ja. — Long,  Exped. 
Rocky  Mta.,  it,  Ixxxiv,  1823  (Hidafcw  name). 
Bcidi.— Iapi  Oaye.  xin,  no.  2.  6,  Feb.  1884 
(Hakota  name).  Seili.— RiK«s  in  ("out.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  vii,  441,  1892  (Teton  name).  8keo'-e- 
ree.— Lewln  and  Clark  DIscov.,  19,  1X06.  8ke«'- 
de.— Morgan  In  Smithaon.  Cont..  Xvu,  196,  1871. 
Skeedee.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  213.  1861.  8kee-e-ree. — 
Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  An*.,  1.709,1832.  Bkeerce.— 
Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mt*..  I,  478.  182S.  Bkere.— 
Ibid.,  II,  365.  Bkerreh.— Rarlne*que.  Amer.  Na- 
tions, i,  24,  1831  Ski'-di.— Imnbar  In  Mag.  Am. 
Hist.,  iv,  244.  1880  ( 7V*l'-ri=' wolf).  Btealar.— 
Corliss,  Lacotab  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  106,  1874 
(Teton  name).  Stili.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  179.  1875 
(Teton  name).  Wolf  Indiana.— Gass,  Jour.,  23, 
1807.  Wolf  Pawnee*.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped..  I. 
33,  1814.  WoWea.— Lewis  and  Clark  Discov.,  19, 
1806. 

Skidirahrn  ( Tikiri  rah'ru,  1  the  wolves 
standing  in  the  pools').  A  band  of  the 
Skidi  Pawnee,  so  named  by  other  Skidi 
because  longago, whilecamped  on  Loupr  , 
Nebr.,  they  obtained  so  much  meat  while 
an  immense  buffalo  herd  was  crossing 
that  they  began  to  take  only  the  hides, 
leaving  the  carcasses  on  the  river  ice, 
which,  melting,  formed  small  pools, 
around  which  many  wolves  gathered. — 
Grinnell,  Pawnee  Hero  Stories,  288,  1889. 
Skidi  rah'ru.— <irinnell,  Pawnee  Hero  Stories,  238, 
1889.    T»km  rah'ru.  —  (■".  B«>u>,  inl  n,  1901. 

Skihwamish  (skaikh  'inland',  -mish 
•people':  'people  living  inland').  A 
Salish  division  on  a  river  of  same  name 
and  on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Snoho- 
mish, in  Washington. 

Skai-na-mieh — Row  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  17,  1870. 
Sku-wha-miah.— Pt.  Elliott  treaty  (1*55)  in  U.  8. 
Ind.  Treaties,  378  1873.  8kawhahmiah.— Maynard 
in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  37,  34th  Cong.,  3d  seas.,  86.  1857. 
Ska-whamifh — Ibid.  8kea-wa-mith. — .Starling  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  170, 1852.  SkeyMhamiah  — l>e  Hnrley 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v.  701,  1855.  Skey- 
wak-miah.— Jones  (1853)  in  II.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  31th 
Cong..  3d  seas.,  5,  1857.  Skeywhamiih  — Lane  in 
Sen.  Kx.  lk>c.  52,  31st  Cong.,  1st  sess..  173,  1850. 
Skihwamiah. — Gibha  quoted  bv  Ilall  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethuol..  I,  241.  1877.  8kiwha»nUh.— Gibba,  ibid., 
179.  Bky-wamith  — Gibha  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I. 
436,  1855. 

HdL  A  local  name  of  the  black  candle- 
fish  {Anoplupoma  fimbria),  an  excellent 
food  fish  of  the  waters  of  the  n.  Pacific 
coast,  particularly  about  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit.  Col.  the  word  is  derived  from 
sqil,  the  name  of  this  fish  in  the  Haida 
language.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Skilak.    A  Knaiakhotana  village,  of  44 
inhabitants  in  1880,  on  the  s.  side  of  Skilak 
lake.  Kenai  penin.,  Alaska. 
8kilakh  —  Petroff  in  10th  Census.  Alaska,  29,  1884. 

Skilloot.  A  Chinookan  tribe  found  by 
Lewis  and  Clark  in  1806  residing  on  both 
sides  of  Columbia  r.  in  Washington  and 
Oregon,  above  and  below  the  entrance  of 
Cowlitz  r.,  and  numbering  in  all  2,500 
souls.  The  Hullooetell  may  have  been  a 
band  of  them  (Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  in,  196;  vi,  68,  117,  1905).  They 
were  among  the  tribes  almost  extermi- 
nated by  the  fever  epidemic  of  1823. 
Later  their  principal  village  was  Cooniac, 


at  Oak  Point,  Wash.  In  1850  Lane  placed 
their  number  at  200,  but  as  a  tribe  they 
disappeared  from  view  a  few  years  later. 
The  Seamy  sty  appear  to  have  been  a 
division.  (l.  f.) 

Caloalt.— Lane  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  I,  521, 
1853.  Oalooit— r*ne  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  161,  1850. 
Caloort  —  Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  62.  3lst  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  172.  1850.  Chilook.— Cans,  Jour..  191,  1807. 
Kolnit.— Gairdner  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  XI, 
255,  1841.  Kreluita  — Franchere.  Voy.,  105.  1854. 
8killoola— Roudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  128,  1816. 
8killoot  —  Lewis  and  Clark  Exped..  n,  63,  1814. 
BkilluU.-Ibid.,  h  ma^l814^  8kn^uter- Wilkes, 

Oregon,  129,' 1846.  ' 

Skin.    See  Anatomy. 

Skin  and  Skin  dressing.  In  the  domes- 
tic economy  of  the  Indians  skins  were 
his  most  valued  and  useful  property,  as 
they  became  later  his  principal  trading 
asset,  and  a  mere  list  of  the  articles  made 
of  this  material  would  embrace  nearly 
half  his  earthly  possessions.  Every  kind 
of  skin  large  enough  to  be  stripped  from 
the  carcass  of  beast,  bird,  or  fish  was  used 
in  some  tribe  or  another,  but  those  in 
most  general  use  were  those  of  the  buffalo, 
elk,  deer,  antelope,  beaver,  ermine,  cer- 
tain large  birds  in 
ceremonial  costumes, 
the  jackrabbit  in  the 
Paiute  country,  the 
seal  and  walrus,  with 
the  salmon  and  wolf- 
fish,  among  the  Es- 
kimo. 

Among  the  princi- 
pal belongings  made 
in  whole  or  in  part 
from  skins  may  be 
named  tipis,  par- 
fleche  boxes,  feather 
boxes,  lied  covers, 
pillows,  tobacco  pouches,  medicine  bags, 
pounding  hides  (upon  which  to  mash 
and  spread  out  berries,  pemmican,  etc. ), 
saddle  blankets,  horse  and  dog  harness, 
the  bull  boat  of  the  uptier  Missouri 
tribes,  the  kaiak  of  the  Eskimo;  fishing 
lines,  netn,  etc.;  clothing  in  all  its  parts, 
from  rolies  and  shirts  to  leggings  and 
moccasins;  shields,  body  armor,  picto- 
graph  records,  ceremonial  masks,  and 
cradles. 

The  methods  employed  for  dressing 
skins  were  very  much  the  same  every- 
where n.  of  Mexico,  the  difference  being 
chiefly  in  the  chemicals  used  and  in 
the  amount  of  lalior  given  to  the  task. 
Among  the  Plains  tribes,  with  which  the 
art  is  still  in  constant  practice  nearly 
according  to  the  ancient  method,  the 
process  consists  of  6  principal  stages,  viz, 
fleshing,  scraping,  braining,  stripping, 
graining,  and  working,  for  each  of  which 
a  different  tool  is  required.  When  skins 
are  dressed  for  rol>es  the  hair  is  not  re- 
moved. A  numlier  of  hides  are  usually 
dressed  at  the  same  time,  the  women 
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working  together  in  the  open  air.  Sun- 
shine, without  too  great  heat,  is  essential 
for  the  best  result. 

The  fleshing  process  begins  as  soon  as 
possible  after  trie  hide  is  stripped  from 
the  carcass,  while  the  skin  is  still  soft  and 
moist.  The  hide  is  staked  out  uj>on  the 
ground,  fleshy  side  up,  when  two  women, 
working  together,  scrape  off  the  flesh  ana 
fat  bv  means  of  a  sort  of  gouge  with  ser- 
rated" edge,  anciently  made  from  the  leg 
bone  of  some  large  animal,  for  which  is 
now  substituted  a  similar  iron  inst  rument 
procured  from  the  traders.  By  means  of 
a  loop  going  over  the  w  rist  the  strength 
of  the  blow  is  increased,  the  worker 
kneeling  or  I  tending  over  the  skin. 

Next  con icH  the  scraping,  a  very  labori- 
ous process,  the  instrument  used  being  a 
sort  of  short  adz,  made  of  wood  or  elk- 
horn,  w  ith  a  blade  of  stone  or  iron  set  at 
a  right  angle  to  the   handle.  Several 
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women  work  together.  The  hide  is 
staked  out,  hair  side  up,  with  a  lied  of 
old  dressed  skin  under  it  to  break  the 
force  of  the  blow,  and  thus  prevent  tear- 
ing, as  well  as  to  keep  the  dressed  surface 
clean.  Each  side  is  scraped  in  turn,  the 
final  scraping  l>eing  the  more  delicate 
operation.  The  hair  and  the  skin  shav- 
ings are  saved  for  filling  pillows,  or  are 
sometimes  tailed  into  soup. 

Then  comes  the  braining  process,  in 
which  the  skin  is  thoroughly  anointed 
with  a  mixture  of  cooked  brains  and  liver, 
grease,  and  ]>ounded  soaproot  (yucca), 
all  mixed  together  and  applied  with  a 
sponge  of  soaproot  fil>er.  A  little  salt  is 
frequently  added.  The  liver  U  hashed, 
or  sometimes  chewed,  to  rendei  it  fine 
enough  before  cooking,  and  approxi- 
mately the  whole  brain  and  liver  of  the 
animal  are  required  to  dress  its  hide. 
The  braining  is  an  easy  and  rapid  process, 


after  which  a  bundle  of  dried  grass  is  laid 
in  the  (enter  of  the  hide  and  saturated 
with  hot  water,  when  the  corners  of  the 
hide  are  brought  together  over  it  in  bag 
fashion,  and  the  skin  tightly  twisted  into 
a  solid  ball,  and  hung  up  to  soak  over- 
night for  the  next  process.  According  to 
Schoolcraft  (Narr.  Jour.,  323,  1821),  the 
eastern  Sioux  dressed  their  buffalo  skins 
with  a  decoction  of  oak  bark,  which  he 
surmises  mav  have  been  an  idea  borrowed 
from  the  whites.  According  to  LaFlesche, 
liver  is  not  used  in  the  dressing  process 
by  the  Ponca,  Omaha,  and  Oto,  and  meat 
broth  is  sometimes  substituted  for  brains, 
while  the  hide  is  soaked  in  the  running 
stream  overnight.  The  Maricopa  of  s. 
Arizona  use  the  castor  bean  in  the  tan- 
ning process. 

Next  comes  the  stripping,  intended 
to  squeeze  out  the  surplus  moisture  and 
the  dressing  mixture.  The  dampened 
hide  is  first  opened  out  and  twisted 
into  a  rope  in  order  to  expel  as  much 
moisture  as  can  be  thus  dislodged,  after 
which  it  is  stretched  tightly,  at  an 
angle  of  al>out  45  degrees,  in  a  frame 
consisting  of  a  crosspiece  supported  by 
2  stout  forked  poles,  the  lower  end  of  the 
skin  being  staked  to  the  ground.  The 
stripping  is  done  by  2  women  working 
together,  the  instrument  being  a  broad 
blade  about  6  in.  long,  set  in  a  bone 
handle,  and  much  resembling  a  small  hoe 
blade.  The  ancient  tool  was  of  stone. 
The  instrument  being  grasped  horizon- 
tally in  l>oth  hands,  with  the  blade  press- 
ing heavily  upon  the  skin,  it  is  drawn 
steadily  from  top  to  bottom,  causing  a 
thin  stream  of  water  to  ooze  out  before 
the  blade  as  it  descends.  As  one  woman 
nears  the  Iwttom  her  partner  follows 
along  the  same  track,  before  the  moisture 
can  work  l>ack  under  the  blade.  In  this 
way  the  work  goes  on  to  the  end  over 
the  whole  sunace  of  the  skin,  after 
which  the  skin  is  left  suspended  in  the 
frame  to  dry  and  bleach  until  it  is  ready 
for  graining.  This  is  done  with  a  globu- 
lar piece  of  bone,  as  large  as  can  be  con- 
veniently held  in  the  hand,  cut  from  the 
spongy  portion  of  the  humems  of  a 
buffalo  or  other  large  animal.  With  this 
the  whole  surface  of  the  skin  is  rubbed 
as  with  sandpaper  to  reduce  the  hide  to 
uniform  thickness  and  smoothness  and 
to  remove  any  hanging  fillers.  After  this 
the  breaks  and  holes  are  repaired  with 
an  awl  and  sinew  thread.  According  to 
La  Flesche,  the  semiagricultural  Omaha 
and  Pawnee  also  rub  corn-meal  over  the 
skin  to  hasten  the  drying  process. 

Then  comes  the  process  of  working  or 
softening,  to  render  the  skin  pliable.  This 
is  done  by  drawing  the  skin  for  some 
time  in  seesaw  fashion  across  a  rope  of 
twisted  sinew  Btretched  between  two  trees 
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a  few  feet  apart  It  is  sometimes  drawn 
first  around  the  trunk  of  a  rough-barked 
tree  for  a  short  time,  two  women  again 
working  together,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
skin;  this  treatment  gives  the  skin  its  final 
softness.  Afterward  it  is  cleaned  with  a 
wash  of  white  chalk  clay  in  water,  put  on 
thick  with  a  bunch  of  root  fiber  or  dried 
grass  for  a  brush,  and  brushed  off  when 
drv. 

For  parfleche  purposes  the  tanning 
process  is  omitted.  For  making  shields 
the  hide  is  shrunk  over  a  fire  until  it  is 
of  twice  its  original  thickness  ami  cor- 
respondingly tougher,  being  sometimes 
anointed  before  the  operation,  as  already 
descril)ed.  The  process  for  deerskins  and 
smaller  skins  is  naturally  less  laborious 
than  for  buffalo  (or  cow)  hides,  and  skins 
of  panthers,  wildcats,  etc.,  intended  for 
quivers,  boys'  coats,  and  pouches,  are 
dressed  with  the  hair  on.  Amongthecoast 
tril>es  the  scraper  is  frequently  a  mussel 
shell  or  an  oyster  shell.  In  California  and 
along  the  Pacific  coast  generally  a  rib  l>one 
is  used,  and  the  skin  is  laid  over  an  in- 
clined log  instead  of  tieing  staked  on  the 
ground.  In  the  eastern  timl>er  country 
and  in  the  Arctic  region  hides  are  usually 
smoked  to  render  them  impervious  to 
moisture,  and  urine  takes  the  place  of 
soaproot  in  the  dressing  mixture.  Bleach- 
ing is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  sun's 
rays  on  wet  skins.  Among  the  Eskimo, 
for  lack  of  summer  sunshine  the  skin  is 
sometimes  dried  over  the  tire  or  by  wrap- 
ping it  around  the  human  lx>dy.  Skins  of 
the  seal  and  walrus,  and  of  birds  and  fish, 
all  require  special  processes,  while  for  in- 
testines, pencardiums,  ami  other  internal 
membranes,  used  as  water  jars,  paint  bags, 
etc,  the  preparation  is  limited  to  softening 
and  dyeing.  It  is  doubtful  if  skin  dyeing 
was  commonly  practised  in  former  times, 
although  every  tribe  had  some  method  of 
skin  painting.  The  Omaha,  however,  ac- 
cording to  La  Flesche,  procured  a  dark- 
blue  or  black  dye  by  combining  the  bark 
of  the  white  maple  with  pulverized  and 
roasted  yellow  ocher.  The  Plains  tril>es 
use  the  juice  from  the  leaf  of  the  prickly 
pear  as  a  mordant  to  fix  the  painted  de- 
sign, and  obliterate  it,  when  so  desired, 
by  rubbing  it  over  with  a  piece  of  roasted 
liver. 

The  process  of  preparing  skins,  as  de- 
scribed above,  pertains  more  particularly 
to  the  northern  and  western  trills  of  the 
United  States.  The  Choctaw,  Cherokee, 
and  probably  all  the  tribes  that  inhabited 
the  area  eastward  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Atlantic  and  s.  of  the  Algomjuian 
tribes,  followed  a  somewhat  different 
method,  which  is  thus  described  by 
David  I.  Bushnell,  jr.,  as  witnessed  by 
him  among  the  Choctaw  of  Louisiana: 

3456-Bull.  30,  pt  2-07  38 
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The  skin  to  be  dressed  is  first  soaked 
in  water  several  hours  or  during  a  night 
Being  removed  from  the  water  it  is  placed 
over  a  log  which  has  l>een  smoothed  so 
as  to  form  an  even  surface.  While  in 
this  position  the  hair  or  fur  is  removed 
by  being  scraped  with  an  instrument 
resembling  a  drawknife,  now  made  by 
inserting  a  metal  blade  in  a  long  wooden 
handle.  Next  the  skin  is  placed  in  a 
wooden  mortar,  together  with  a  mixture 
of  corn-meal,  eggs,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  water.  It  is  then  l>eaten  with  a  wooden 
pestle  until  it  becomes  thoroughly  satu- 
rated with  the  mixture.  This  conforms 
with  the  statement  made  by  Lawson  more 
than  two  centuries  ago,  when  he  wrote  of 
the  Indians  of  Carolina.  With  regard  to 
their  method  of  dressing  skins,  he  alluded 
to  "young  Indian  corn  beaten  to  a  pulp," 
used  in  the  place  of  the  brains  of  animals, 
to  soften  the  skins.  The  combination  of 
i  and  corn-meal  would  prol»ably  affect 
le  skins  in  the  same  manner  as  green 
corn.  After  the  process  of  beating  or 
pounding,  the  skin  is  stretched  on  a  per- 
pendicular frame,  consisting  of  two  up- 
rights and  two  horizontal  bars.  It  is  then 
scraped  and  rubbed  until  dry,  the  instru- 
ment consisting  of  a  piece  of  metal  set  in 
a  wood*  ii  handle  extending  in  the  same 
direction.  When  dry,  the  skin  is  removed 
from  the  frame;  but  it  is  then  stiff.  It  is 
softened  by  being  pulled  back  and  forth 
over  a  stake  driven  into  the  ground,  the 
top  of  the  stake  having  previously  been 
rounded  and  smoothed  to  prevent  tearing 
the  skin.  This  process  of  dressing  a  skin 
makes  it  very  white  and  soft. 

If  a  skin  is  to  he  smoked,  a  pit  is  first 
dug  in  the  ground.  A  fire  is  then  made 
in  the  pit  and  allowed  to  burn  until  a 
mass  of  hot  ashes  and  glowing  embers 
at  c  umulates.  Pieces  of  damp,  rotten  oak 
are  placed  on  the  ashes,  causing  a  dense 
smoke.  The  skin,  being  previously 
dressed  as  described,  is  stretched  over  the 
pit  and  allowed  to  remain  in  tho  smoke 
two  or  three  hours. 

If  the  skin  is  to  be  dressed  with  the 
hair  or  fur  remaining,  it  is  first  softened 
with  a  little  clear  water,  after  which  it  is 
Bpread  over  a  log  and  scraped  on  the 
inner  surface  to  remove  all  particles  of 
flesh.  The  inside  is  then  thoroughly 
rubbed  with  a  mixture  of  eggs,  corn- 
meal,  and  water,  great  care  being  taken 
not  to  wet  the  outside  or  fur.  When  the 
skin  is  nearly  dry  it  is  worked  back  and 
forth  over  the  smooth  and  rounded  top 
of  a  stake  driven  in  the  ground. 

There  are  but  few  detailed  descriptions 
of  the  skin-dressing  processes  of  the  trilx'S 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
Among  these  is  Lawson's  account  of  the 
method  formerly  in  use  in  Carolina  ( Hist. 
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Car. ,  338,  reprint  1860) ,  Kroeber's  account 
of  the  Arapaho  prwess  I  Bull.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  xvin,  pt.  1,  1902),  and  Wise- 
ler's  for  the  Siksika  (Ontario  Archseo). 
Rep.  for  1906).  (iood  descriptions  of 
Eskimo  methods  are  given  by  Boas,  Mur- 
doch, and  Nelson  in  the  6th,  9th,  and 
18th  Reps,  respectively  of  the  B.  A.  E.; 
of  the  Nascapee  process  by  Turner  in 
1 1th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. ;  of  the  British  Colum- 
bia method  by  Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat  Hist.,  a,  pt.  4,  1900;  and  of  that 
used  by  the  Chukchi  of  n.  k.  Siberia  by 
Bogoras  in  vol.  vn,  pt.  1,  of  the  same 
series.  Consult  also  Bushnell  in  Bull.  48, 
B.  A.  E.,  190*.);  Mason  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus. 
1889,552,  1891;  N.  Dak.  Hist  Soc.  Coll., 

1,  455,  1906;  Shufeldt  in  Proc.  Nat  Mus. 
1888,  xi,  1889;  Spinden  in  Mem.  Am. 
Anthr.  Asso.,  n,  pt.  3,  1908.      (j.  m.) 

Skiagenes  (Sk  iflgc'He*).  A  Songish  band 
living  on  Discovery  id.,  s.  end  of  Van- 
couver id.    Pop.  26  in  1909. 

Discovery  Island  (Indiana).— Can    Ind.  AIT.,  pt. 

2.  66.  1902.  Bkinje'nea.— Boas  in  6th  Rep  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  17.  1890. 

8kinpah  (Tenino:  thin,  'cradle';  pa,  loc- 
ative: 'cradle  place' ).  A  small  Snahap- 
tian  tribe  speaking  the  Tenino  dialect 
and  formerly  living  on  the  n.  bank  of  Co- 
lumbia r.  opiKJsite  the  mouth  of  the  Dea 
Chutes,  in  Klickitat  co.,  Wash.  They 
were  included  in  the  Yakima  treaty  of 
1855  and  placed  on  the  reservation  of  that 
name.  Their  nuinl>er  is  unknown. 
8aw-paw.  —  l;  Fur Hunters,  1,186. 1855.  8keen  — 
Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  26:  1869.  Bkien.— Robie  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1*57, 362,  1*.S8.  Bkin  — Gibbs  in  Pac. 
R.  R.  Rep.,  1, 410,  ls'o.  8kl'npa.— Mooney  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  740.  18%.  Skin-pah.  •  I'.  8.  Stat, 
at  Large,  xn,  951,  1863.  Tekin.— Lee  and  Frost, 
Oregon,  176,  1844  (misprint). 

Skiatlainai-hadai  (SkH'sLa-i  na-i  mda'-i, 
•people  of  the  house  where  they  always 
have  plenty  of  food').  A  subdivision  of 
the  \aku-lanas,  a  Haida  family  of  the 
Raven  clan;  probably  named  from  a 
house.— Swanton,  Cont  Haida,  271,1905. 

Skits  wish .  A  Salish  tribe  on  a  river  and 
lake  of  the  same  name  in  n.  Idaho.  The 
nameC<curd'Alcne(  French'  Awl-heart'), 
by  which  they  are  popularly  known,  was 
originally  a  nickname  used  by  some  chief 
of  the  tribe  to  express  the  size  of  a 
trader's  heart.  The  Skitswish  bear  a 
high  reputation  for  industry,  self-respect, 
and  good  behavior.  In  1909  533  were 
enumerated  as  belonging  to  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  res.,  Idaho. 

Coeur,  and  Alenes.— Scolder  ( 1846)  in  Jour.  Ethnol. 
Soc.  Lond..  I,  238.  1*18.  Ccbut  d'Atfne.— Parker, 
Journal.  '293.  1*40.  Coeur  d'Eleine.-Stevens  in 
H.  R.  Doc.  46,  33-1  Cong.,  1st  sew.,  77.  1K&4. 
dEliene.-Ibid.     Coeur  d'Eline.-Ibid. 


d  Helene.— Lane  in  Si  n.  Ex.  Doc.  52,  31st  Cong.. 
1st  se**..  170.  18VI.  CoBun  d'Aleines.-Mayne.  Brit. 
Col.,  296,  1862.  Cosurad  aliene.-De  Smet.  Letters, 
170,  1*13.  Cceurs  d  Helen*.— Lane  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  159,  1H.MJ.  Ooeurs-pointua— Domeneeh,  Des- 
erts, i,  441, 18450.  Conerd  Helene.— Lane  in  School- 
craft. Ind.  Tribes,  I,  621.  1863.  Couer  d"  Alienee.— 
Part  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  216, 1H51.  Oour  d\ 
Nicolet,  Oregon,  143,  1846.  Oour  d\f 


in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  210,  1860.  Oour  d'Aline.-Rob- 
ertaon  (1846)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  30th  Cong..  l*t 
scss.,  8.  184*.  Cour  De  Lion.  ^Johnson  and 
Winter,  Rocky  Mts.,34, 1846.  Lea  Ooeurad' Alenes.— 
Cox,  Columbia  R.,  u,  150.  1831.  Needle  Hearts.— 
I>omenech.  Deserts,  n.  262,  I860.  Painted  Heart 
Indiana.— Saxton  in  Par. R. R. Rep. . 1 , 257 , 1855 ( ni  is- 
print ).  Pointed  Hearted  Indiana.— Wright  in  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  32, 85th  Cong.,  2d  seas.,  87,  1859.  Pointed 
hearta.— Cox,  Columbia  R.,  II,  131,  1850. 
Printed  Hearta.— Lane  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  159.  1*50 
(misprint).  Q'ma'shpal.— Mooney in  14th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  733.  1896  (camas  people':  Yakima  name). 
Bchiiui.-Giorda.  Kaltspcl  Diet.,  I,  494.  1877-79. 
Sh-chee  teoo-ee.— A.  T.  Richardson,  inf  n,  1907 
(name  as  pronounced  bya  Skitswish).  Skee-cha- 
way  — Rosh  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  23,  1870.  BkeeUom- 
iah.— Kelley,  Oregon,  68,  1830.  Skeetaonush. - 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  II.  475,  1814.  Skeetao- 
nieh— Cass  (1KM)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  m,  609,  1855.  Sketaomiah.— Lewis  and 
Clark  Exped..  I,  map,  1814.  Bketsui  —  Wilkes, 
l'.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  IV,  449,  1845.  Bkit-miaa.— 
Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  460.  1854.  Skitaaih.  - 
Gallatin  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
402,  1853.  8kitaaiah.-H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76.  80th 
Cong.,  1st  seas.,  7,  1848.  8kit*4mnq  —  Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  733,  18«J6  (Pa  loos  name). 
Skitsui.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  K.  (Okinagan  name). 
SkiUuiih  — Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi.  209. 
1846.  Skitawieh.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I, 
415,  1855.  Stchitaui.— Oatschct,  op.  cit.  ("Flat- 


— De  Smet,  Letters, 
qr  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A. 


head"  name).  8tiel 
216,  1843.  Btf 
K.,  733,  1896. 

Bkittagetan  Family.  The  name  applied 
to  a  linguistic  family  composed  of  the 
Indians  usually  known  as  Haida  (q.  v.). 
It  was  taken  from  Sge'dagit*,  a  name  of 
one  of  the  Haida  town  chiefs,  which 
seems  to  mean  'son  of  the  chiton'  [mol- 
lusk].  This  was  first  erroneously  applied 
to  the  town  of  Hlgagilda,  of  which  he  was 
head  chief,  and  later,  under  the  form 
Skittagets  (see  Skideqale),  was  applied  by 
Gallatin  to  the  people  speaking  this  lan- 
guage, whence  it  was  adopted  by  Powell. 

Haida. — Tolmlc  and  Dawson,  Comp.  Vocaba., 
15b,  1884.  —  Haidah. — Scolder  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog. 
Soc.,  XI,  224,  1841.  >Hai-dai.— Work  quoted  by 
Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app..  1*59.  =Hidery.— 
Deans,  Tales  from  Hidery,  oassim,  1899.  <Hy- 
dah*.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Com{icnd..  app..  460, 
1*78.  >Kyfaal  — Dall  in  Proc  A.  A.  A.  S.,  269, 
1869.  x  Hootka.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  m,  564, 
1882.  x  Northern. — Scouler,  op.  cit.  >  Queen 
Charlotte's  Island.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  An- 
tiq.  Soc.,  II,  15.  306, 1836,  >8kidegatta.— Gallatin 
in   Schoolcraft.  Ind.   Tribes,    in,   402,  1863. 

•  Skittagets.— Gallatin  in  Trans. Am. Ethnol. Soc., 
II,  pt.  1,  c,  1848.  «  Skittagetan.— Powell  tn  7th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E,  118,1891. 

Bkittok.  A  Knaiakhotana  village  on 
Kaknu  r.,  Alaska,  forming  part  of  the 
Kenai  settlement. 

Chkituk.-llth  Census,  Alaska,  70, 1893.  Shittok.- 
Post  route  map,  1903. 

Sklau  (S'k-lau',  'beaver').  A  Squaw  - 
mish  village  community  on  the  left  bank 
of  Squawmisht  r.,  Brit  Col.— Hill-Tout 
in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  8.,  474,  1900. 

Bkoachaia  (Sk  ddtcai's,  'deep  hole  in 
water').  A  Squawmish  village  commu- 
nity on  Burrard  inlet  Brit.  Col.— Hill- 
Tout  in  Rep.  B.  A.  A.  S.,  475,  1900. 

Bkogari.  The  Tutelo  village  in  1748; 
situated  on  the  n.  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, in  the  present  Columbia  co.,  Pa. 
At  the  date  named  it  was  "the  only  town 
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on  the  whole  continent  inhabited  by 
Tutelees,  a  degenerate  remnant  of  thieves 
and  drunkards  (De  Schweinitz,  Life  of 
Zeisberger,  149,  1870).  It  was  to  this 
village  that  the  Tutelo  moved  from 
Shamokin. 

Bkohwak  ( Skoxvxi'k,  'skinny  [peo- 
ple]'.—Hill-Tout).  A  village  of  the 
Ntlakyapamuk,  on  the  w.  side  of  Fraser 
r. ,  about  15  m.  above  Yale,  Brit.  CoL,  Pop. 

1 1  in  1897,  the  last  time  the  name  appears. 
Skoxwa  k.— 'IV it  in  Mem.  Am.  Mo-.  Nat.  lust.,  n, 
189.  1900.  Skuhuak.— Can.  Ind.  AIT.  1892,  312, 
IWi.  Skuoua  k  k Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol. 
Surv.  Can..  6,  1899.  Bkowaa.— Cau.  Ind.  Aff. 
1886,  230, 1887.    Skuwka.— Ibid..  277. 1894. 

Bkoiyaie  ('place  of  whortleberries.'— 
Morgan. )  A  former  Seneca  village  at  the 
site  of  Waterloo,  Seneca  co.,  N.  Y.  It 
was  destroyed  by  a  detachment  of  Gen. 
Sullivan's  army,  under  Col.  John  Harper, 
Sept.  8,  1779.  At  that  time  it  contained 
about  18  houses,  and  was  surrounded  by 
orchards  of  peach  and  apple  trees.  On 
Sept  3,  1879,  the  centennial  of  this  event 
was  celebrated,  at  which  time  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  in  the  village  park  at 
Waterloo.  (o.  p.  d.  ) 

Long  Fall*.— Fellows  (1779)  in  Conover,  Kan.  and 
Geneva  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Sauvou.— Grant  (1779)  in 
Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  Gen.  Sullivan.  142,  1887.  Ba'- 
yase.  -Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  394,  1851  (Seneca 
and  Onondaga  name).  Bcauwaga.—  Jenkins 
(1779)  in  Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  Gen.  Sullivan,  174, 
1*87.  Scawyace.-Ibld.,  142.  Scharoyoa.-Pa. 
Mag.  Hist.,  18,  1904.  Schoyerre.-Grant,  op.  cit, 
111.  Becawyaee  —  N.  Y.  Ind.  Problem.  224, 1889. 
Shaiyua.— Norris  (1779)  in  Jour.  Mil.  Exped. Gen. 
Sullivan,  235,  1887  (or  Large  Falls).  Skaigea.— 
Dearborn  (1779)  quoted  bv  Conover,  Kan.  and 
Geneva  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  8ka'-yaae.— Morgan. 
League  Iroq.,  394,  1851  (Tuscarnra  and  Mohawk 
name).  Skayea.-N.  V.  Ind.  Problem,  216,  220, 
lhxy.  Skoi-yaae.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  470, 
1851  (Cayuga  name).  8k6-ne'-aae.— Ibid.,  394 
(Oneida  name). 

Skoka.  A  name  among  herbalists  for 
the  skunk-cabbage  (Sifmplocarvus  fnii- 
dn.<),  "nkoka  of  the  Indians''  (Rafin- 
esqne,  1830).  The  name  is  probably 
short  for  Lenape  (Delaware)  s' kdkmcftnsh, 
'skunk- weed'.  (w.  r.  g.) 

Bkoke.  A  New  England  name  for  the 
pokeberrv  (Phytolacca  demndra).  Prob- 
ably derived  from  Ma*«sachus*et  m'skok, 
'that  which  is  red'  (Trumbull),  or 
m'skicak.  (w.  R.  c;.) 

Bkokomish  ('river  t>eople').  A  body 
of  Salish  who,  according  to  Bella,  form 
one  of  three  subdivisions  of  the  Twana 
(q.  v.).  They  lived  at  the  mouth  of 
Skokomish  r.,  which  flows  into  the 
upper  end  of  Hoods  canal,  Wash.,  where 
a  reservation  of  the  same  name  has  been 
set  at«ide  for  them.  They  officially  num- 
bered 203  in  1909,  but  this  figure  includes 
the  two  other  subdivisions  of  the  Twana. 

Hokamiah.— Lane  quoted  bv  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes.  1,  621,  1853.  Kokomiah.— Ind.  Aft*.  Kep.. 
302, 1877.  Booeomieh  —  Wilkes,  V.  8.  Expl.  Kxped.. 
iv,  410,  1845.  Bka-ka-blah  —  Eells  in  Smlthson. 
Inst.  Rep.,  pt.  1. 605, 1»87  (Twana  name).  Ska-ka- 
mlah. — Ibia.  (Clallam  name).  Skakobiih  —  Eells, 
letter,  B.  A.  E.  (Nisqualli  name).  Skaquah- 
in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  37,  34th  Cong., 


3d  seas.,  46,  1857.  8kaquamiah.— Tavlor  in  Cal. 
Fanner,  June  12,  1863.  Skaaquamiah.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1862, 369, 1863.  Bkiquamiah.— Stevens,  op.  cit. 
8kokamiah.-Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep..  1, 431.  1856. 
8k6-k6M  — McCaw.  Puyallup  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E., 
1885 (Puyallup name).  Bkokomiah  — Ijine in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep..  162,  1850.  8ko-ko  niah.-U.S.  Ind.  Trea- 
ties!, 800,  1*73.  S'Komi.h.-\Vatkins  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  20.  45th  Cong.,  2d  seas.,  3,  1878.  Sko-nko- 
miah.— Starling  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  170,  1862. 

Bkolai  (from  Nikolai,  the  chief's  name). 

An  Ahtena  village  on  Nizina  r.,  Alaska, 

near  the  mouth  of  Chitistone  r.,  lat  61° 

21',  Ion.  143°  17'. 

Nicolais  village.— Allen.  Rep..  128, 1887.  Nikolai.— 
Baker.  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  299, 1901. 

Skonchin,  8kontchi»h.    See  Schonchin. 

Skonon  (Sk&'nOn).  A  former  Chuma- 
shan  village  near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal., 
in  the  locality  now  called  Arroyo  del 
Burro.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Skooke  ('snake').  A  gens  of  the  Ab- 
naki. 

8kog. — J.  D.  Prince,  lnf  n,  1906  (modern  St  Fran- 
cis Abnaki  form).  Skooke— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc., 
174,  1877. 

Bkookum  Chuck  ('strong  water').  The 
local  name  for  a  body  of  Salish  of  Fraser 
River  agency,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  102  in  1909. 

Bkookum  ChucV— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  2,  160,  1901. 
Bkukem  Chuck.— Ibid..  187. 1884. 

Skopamiah.  A  body  of  Salish  formerly 
living  on  upper  Green  r.,  Wash.,  a  tribu- 
tary of  White  r.,  but  now  oh  Muckleshoot 
res.  Pop.  222  in  1863;  at  present  un- 
known. 

Green  River  Indiana. — Gosnell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
338,  1857.  Hecoope. — Simmons,  ibid.,  395,  1*69. 
Ncacope.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  12,  1H63. 
Niakap.— Goanell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  244.  185K. 
Nooacope.-Ibid..  338,  1857.  Bko-pabeh  — Mallet, 
ibid.,  198. 1877.  Skopahmiah.— Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  I.  179.  l  -77.  Skopc  ahmiih  —  V.  S.  Ind. 
Treat..  378,  1873.  Skope-a-miah. — Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
17,  1870.  White  River  Indiana.— Gosnell  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  244,  1858  (evidently  intended  for  Green 
r.;  aee  Gosnell,  op.  cit.,  338,  1857). 

Skoton.  One  of  the  names  applied  to 
the  Athapascans  formerly  dwelling  on  or 
near  Rogue  r. ,  Oreg.  They  were  included 
by  Parker  (Jour.,  257,  1840)  among  the 
Umpqua.  The  treatv  of  Nov.  18,  1854 
(Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  48,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess., 
10,  1854)  was  made  by  the  Chasta, 
Scoton,  and  Umpqua,  all  of  w.  Oregon. 
The  Skoton  were  divided  into  the  Cow- 
nantico,  Sacheriton,  and  Naalye.  In  1875 
(Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  177,  1875)  they  num- 
bered 36  on  Grande  Rondo  res.  and  166 
on  Siletz  res.  See  Chasta-Skoton. 
Sconta  —  Parker.  Jour..  267,  1840.  8cotons.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep..  219,  1856. 

Skowl.  Given  by  Petroff  (10th  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  32,  1884)  as  the  name  of  a 
town  near  Kasaan,  Alaska.  The  word  is 
undoubtedly  a  corruption  of  &/a'oal,  the 
name  of  a  chief  of  Kasaan.  If  any  place 
was  so  named,  it  was  probably  a  small 
summer  town  or  camp.         (j.  r.  s.) 

Skowtous.  A  division  of  the  Ntlakya- 
pamuk in  the  neighborhood  of  Nicola 
lake,  Brit.  Col.— Mayne,  Brit  Col.,  113, 
1862. 
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Sktahlejum.  A  division  of  Salish,  some- 
times rated  as  a  subdivision  of  the  Sno- 
homish, on  the  upper  waters  of  Snoho- 
mish r.,  Wash. 

Bk-Uh-le-fum  — Gibbf*  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  436, 
18,V>.  Sk-tah-le-juin.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
4ttl,  18&4.  Sk  tin  le  jum.-C.  8.  Ind.  Treaties*.  378, 
1873.  Skuck-»tan-a-jump». — Starling  in  Ind.  Aft 
Rep..  170.  1852.  Stak-ta-la-jabah.-Mallet.  Ibid., 
198,  1877. 

Sktehlmiah.  A  division  of  Salish  on 
Dwamish  lake  and  r.,  Wash. 

Bke-tehl-miah.— Gibbs  in  I'ac.  R.  R.  Rep..  I,  436. 
18S6.  8ketehnuah.— Seboolcraft.  Ind.  Tribea,  v, 
703.  1857.  8k  Uhl-miah.-U.  8.  Ind.  Treaties.  378, 
1H73.  8ktehlmiah.-Gibb9  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
I.  241.  1877. 

skudus  (Sk.'it'dAfi,  a  word  used  when 
one  misses  a  thing  by  arriving  too  late). 
A  Haida  town  of  the  Djiguaahl-lanas 
family  on  the  n.  side  of  Lyell  id.,  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col. — S  wanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  278,  1905. 

Skuhamen  (Souhd'mBn).  A  village  of 
the  Siyita  tribe  of  Cowichan,  at  Agassiz, 
on  lower  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.  — Boas  in 
19th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  454,  1894. 

8kuingkung  (Stfui'fltfufi).  A  Songish 
band  at  Victoria,  Brit.  Col.— Boas  in  6th 
Hep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  17,  1890. 

Bkuktkhat  ( Skuktrat,  '  sucker  mouth ' ). 
A  former  village  of  the  Tlakluit  below 
The  Dalles  of  Columbia  r.,  Wash.  (e.  s.  ) 

Skull.    See  Anatomy. 

Skulteen.  A  t*>dy  of  Salish  of  Fraser 
River  agency,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  122  in 
189(3,  the  last  time  the  name  appears. 

Bkumeme  (Shi -me' -me).  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Tututui  on  the  s.  side  of 
Rogue  r.,  Greg.,  at  its  mouth.— Dorsey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m,  236,  1890. 

Skumin  (Skutni'n,  '  keekwilee-house,' 
the  term  keekwilee  meaning  'low,'  or 
'under,'  probably  referring  to  the  semi- 
subterranean  houses  of  the  N.  W.  inte- 
rior.) A  Squawmish  village  community 
on  the  left  bank  of  Squawmisht  r.,  Brit. 
Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S., 
474,  1900. 

Skunk.  (1)  The  common  name  of  a 
memlKT  of  American  musteloid  carnivor- 
ous mammals  (Mephitis  mephitiea),  first 
api>earing  in  English  in  the  17th  century. 
The  earliest  citation  is  bv  Wood  in  his 
New  England's  Prospect  (1634).  This 
author,  as  well  a«  Josselyn  (1038-63), 
uses  the  form  synnck,  which  Trumbull 
(Natick  Diet.,  155,  1903)  connects  with 
the  Abnaki  tfga*ku\  The.Cree  sihtk,  the 
Chippewa  thikdg,  etc.,  are  "cognate  Algon- 
quian  words.  The  word  came  into  Eng- 
lish from  Abnaki  (Kennelsec),  in  which 
the  second  syllable  is  nasalized.  (2)  Any 
other  species  of  the  genus  Mephitis,  and, 
by  extension,  any  species  of  the  genera 
Sj>ilogale  and  (om-patus.  A  fter  the  skunk 
have  been  named  skunk-l-ear  (the  wol- 
verene), skunk  blackbird  or  skunk-bird 
(the  bolsolink),  skunk-bill  (the  surf- 
scoter),  skunk-cabbage  or  skunkweed 


(Symplocarmu  fcrtidw;  see Skoke ) ,  skunk- 
head  or  skunktop  (pied  duck,  or  the 
Burf -scoter) ,  skunk-porpoise  ( Ijagenorhyn- 
cus  acutus),  skunk-spruce  (IScea  enna- 
deniri*),  skunkery  or  skunk-farm  (a  place 
where  skunks  are  kept  or  bred  for  profit). 
(3)  Among  derived  meanings  are:  "a 
vile,  mean,  good-for-nothing,  or  low- 
down  fellow,"  the  corresponding  adjec- 
tive being  skunky  or  skunkish.  Also 
there  is  the  verb  to  skunk,  having  the 
senses:  (a)  to  defeat  utterly,  without  the 
other  party  scoring  at  all;  (£>)  to  get  no 
votes  in  an  election;  (r)  to  leave  without 
paying  one's  bills.  Sea-skunk  is  a  term 
which  is  applied  to  a  certain  type  of 
motor-lsoats.  (a.  f.  c.    W.  r.  o.) 

Skunk-cabbage.    See  Skoke. 

Skurghut  (Sku'-rzAt).  A  band  or  village 
of  the  Chastacosta  on  the  n.  side  of  Rogue 
r.,Oreg.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in,  234,  1893. 

Skurshka.  The  Water-snake  clan  of  the 
pueblo  of  Laguna,  N.  Mex.  Its  members 
claim  to  have  come  originally  from  Sia. 
The  clan  forms  a  phratry  with  the  Sqowi 
(Rattlesnake),  Hatsi  (Earth),  and  Meyo 

i Lizard)  clans.  (f.  w.  h.) 

hu'rshka-hano  f . — Hodge  in  Am.  Authr.,  IX,  352, 
18'J6  (misprint  sh  for  nJt.-  Admjc*->*  people '). 

8kutuksen  (Sk  u'tuknEn,  'promontory'). 
A  Squawmish  village  community  on  the 
e.  side  of  Howe  sd.,  Brit.  C<»1— Hill- 
Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Skuzis  ('jumping').  A  Ntlakyapamuk 
village  on  Fraser  r.  above  Spuzzum,  Brit, 
Col.;  pop.  33  in  1901,  the  last  time  the 
name  appears. 

Bcuzzy.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  418.  1898,  Bku'ria.— Hill- 
Tout  in  Rep.Ethnol.Surv.Cun.,6,1899.  Skuziy.  - 
Can.  Ind.  Aff..  pt.  II,  KM.  1901. 

Skwah.    A  Chilliwack  village  in  s.  Brit- 
ish Columbia;  pop.  104  in  1909. 
Skwah.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  pt.  2.  IfiO.  1901.  Squah.— 
Ibid..  74,  1878.   8quah-tta.-Gibbs.  MS.  vocab.. 
B.  A.  E. 

Skwahladas  (Sqod'ladat).  A  Haida 
fanuly  of  the  Raven  clan,  living  on  the 
w.  coast  of  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit. 
Col.  The  meaning  of  the  name  is  un- 
certain, but  it  has  been  suggested  that 
it  may  indicate  that  they  were  successful 
fishermen.  This  family  generally  lived 
with  the  Hlgahetgu-lanas,  but  at  one 
time  had  independent  towns  opposite 
Hippa  id.  and  in  Rennell  sd.  There  part 
of  them  came  to  be  known  as  Nasto-kega- 
wai.  Originally  they  seem  to  have 
formed  one  family  with  the  Djahui- 
skwahladagai.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Skoa'U'adaa.— Roaa.  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribea  Can.. 
2U^.  Bqoa'ladaa.  -Swan  ton,  Cont.  Haida,  270, 

8kwailuh  ( ' hoar  frost').  A  Shuswap 
town  on  Pavilion  cr.,  an  e.  affluent  of 
Upper  Eraser  r.,  Brit.  Col. ;  pop.  68  in  1909. 
PapiUion. -Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner.  July  19.  1862. 
Pavilion. -Can.  Ind.  Aff..  nt.  11.  162,  1901.  Pavil- 
ion.-Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  feu*.  Nat.  Hist..  II,  166. 
map.  1900.  Skwai'-luh.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy. 
Soe.  Can.,  1891,  sec.  II,  44,  1892. 
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Skwaius  (Sk-imi'u*).  A  Squawmish  vil- 
lage community  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit. 
Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  8., 
475,  1900. 

Skwala  (Sk'wa'la).  A  former  village 
or  camp  of  the  Pilalt,  a  Cowichan  tribe 
on  lower  Chilliwack  r.,  Brit.  Col.;  so 
named  from  a  slough  on  whirl)  it  was 
situated.— Hill-Tout,  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can., 
48,  1902. 

Skwauyik  (Sfaca'uyijr).  A  Ntlakyapa- 
muk  village  on  the  w.  side  of  Fraser  r., 
Brit.  Col.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mua.  Nat. 
Hist.,  ii,  169,  1900. 

Skwawalooks.  A  Cowichan  tribe  on 
lower  Fraser  r.,  below  Hope,  Brit  Col.; 
pop.  16  in  1909. 

Shawahlook.  —Can.  Ind.  AfT.  1904,  sec.  ii.  75,  1905. 
Skawah-looka.—  Ibid.,  1894.  277,  1*96.  Skowall.— 
Ibid.,  79.  1878.  Bkwawahlooka.—  Ibid.,  pt.  2,  160, 
1901. 

Skway.  A  Chilliwack  village  on  Skway 
r.,  which  empties  into  the  lower  Fraser, 
Brit.  Col.;  pop.  27  in  1909. 
Bkway.-Can.  Ind.  AfT..  pt.  2.  160,  1901.  BQ*i.- 
Hill-Tout  in  Kep.  Ethnol.  8urv.  Can..  4,  1902. 
Squay.-lbid.,  276.  1894.  Bquay-ya.-Brit.  Col. 
map,  Ind.  AfT.,  Victoria,  1872.  Syuay.— Curi.  Ind. 
Ad.,  188,  1884. 

Skweahm.  A  Nicomen  winter  village  on 
Nicomen  slough,  near  lower  Fraser  r., 
Brit.  Col.;  pop.  27  in  1909. 

Skuyi'm.-B<WLM  fn  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  454,  1894. 
Skweahm.— Can.  Ind.  Aft,,  160,  1901.  Squeam.— 
Ibid.,  sia.  1888. 

Skwcalets  ( Skwm'lrtt, '  coming  in  of  the 
water').  An  abandoned  Chilliwack  vil- 
lage on  upper  Chilliwack  r.,  Brit.  Col.— 
Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  4,  1902. 

Skwiteague.    See  Squrteagur. 

81aakU  ( S/d'aj-L).  A  Bellacoola  village 
on  Bellacoola  r.,  Brit  Col.,  above  Snut- 
lelatl. 

S 1  a ' aqtl. — Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  8, 
ML  Bla'axi..-Boa*  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hl«t.,  ii,  49.  1«98. 

Blahaltkam  ('upper  country').  A 
Shuswap  village  at  the  foot  of  Little  Shus- 
wap  lake,  interior  of  British  Columbia. 
It  gives  its  name  to  a  band  which  in- 
cludes the  people  of  this  village  and  those 
of  Kwikooi.  Pop.  88  in  1906, 96  in  1909. 
Haltham.-Can.  In*  AfT..  pt.  2.  166.  1901.  Hal- 
.-lbid.,363. 1897.  Haltkam.-Ibid..312. 1892. 
W«.-Ibld..  18*5.  1W.  18*6.  Little  Lake  Shua- 
-Ibid..  pt.  II.  68.  1902.  Sahhahltkum.-lbid., 


47,  BUppl..  i902.'  Bla-hait -kam.— Dawson  in  Trans! 
Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  It,  44, 1891. 

Slana.  An  Ahtena  village  at  the  con- 
fluence of  Slanaand  Copper  rs.,  Alaska. 

Blank.  A  word  said  to  be  of  Indian 
origin,  but  of  doubtful  etymologv,  defined 
by  Nelson  ( Inds.  of  N.  J.,  129, 1894)  as  "a 
name  applied  in  the  neinhborhood  of  Pat- 
ergon  to  a  small  body  of  water  set  ting  back 
Uke  a  bay  along  the  shores  of  a  river." 

Slate.  This  material,  which  is  widely 
diversified  in  character,  was  in  very 
general  use  by  the  tribes  n.  of  Mexico 
for  the  manufacture  of  utensils,  imple- 
ments, ornaments,  and  carvings  in  gen- 
eral.   The  typical  slates  are  characterized 


by  their  laminated  structure,  and  these 
were  used  to  some  extent,  especially  for 
implements;  but  the  more  massive  varie- 
ties, such  as  the  greenish  striped  slates 
of  the  Eastern  states,  the  argilhte  (q.  v. ) 
of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
states  to  the  a.,  and  the  black  slate  of 
the  N.  \V.  coast,  were  usually  preferred. 
Argillite  was  much  used  by  the  tribes  of 
the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  valleys, 
and  an  ancient  quarry  of  this  material, 
located  at  Point  Pleasant,  Pa.,  has  been 
described  by  Mercer  (see  Quarrie*). 
Material  from  this  and  corresponding 
quarries  was  used  mainly  for  flaked  imple- 
ments, including  leaf-shaped  blades, 
knives,  and  arrow  heads  and  spear  heads, 
and  these  are  widely  distributed  over  the 
middle  Atlantic  states.  The  fine-grained 
greenish  and  striped  slates  of  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  states  and  Canada  were  ex- 
tensively employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  several  varieties  of  ohjectsof  somewhat 
problematic  use,  including  banner  stones, 
bird-shaped  stones,  and  perforated  and 
sculptured  tablets.  It  is  probable  that, 
like  the  green  agates  and  jadeites  of  Mex- 
ico, some  varieties  of  this  stone  had  sj>ecial 
significance  with  the  native  tribes.  The 
tribes  of  the  N.  W.  coast  employ  a  fine- 
grained black  slate  in  their  very  artistic 
carvings,  which  the  Haida  obtain  chiefly 
from  deposits  on  Slate  cr.,  Queen  Char- 
lotte ids.  This  slate  has  the  desirable 
quality  of  being  soft  and  easily  carved 
when  freshly  quarried,  and  of  growing 
harder  with  time.  It  is  black  and  takes 
an  excellent  polish.  See  Sculpture,  Totnn- 
pole*. 

References  to  the  use  of  slate  occur  in 
many  works  relating  to  ethnology  and 
archeology,  but  are  not  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  be  given  in  full.  Worthy  of 
special  mention  are  Mercer  in  Pub.  Univ. 
Penn.,  vi,  1897;  Nihlack  in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep. 
1888,  1890;  Squier  and  Davis,  Ancient 
Monuments,  1848.  (w.  b.  h.  ) 

Slavery.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
slavery,  though  so  widespread  as  to  have 
been  almost  universal,  existed  anywhere 
among  very  primitive  peoples,  since 
society  must  reach  a  certain  state  of  or- 
ganization before  it  can  find  lodgment 
(see  tSocial  organization).  It  appears, 
however,  among  peoples  whose  status  is 
far  below  that  of  civilization. 

Among  the  Eskimo,  slavery  appears  to 
have  been  wholly  unknown,  although  in 
the  part  of  Alaska  immediately  K.  of 
the  Tlingit,  where  the  Eskimo  borrowed 
much  of  Indian  culture  and  arts,  it  is 
possible  that  it  existed  in  some  form,  as 
Bancroft  affirms.  Dall  discovered  no 
traces  of  slavery  in  Alaska,  and  doubts 
if  it  ever  existed  there.  If  the  institu- 
tion ever  gained  a  foothold  among  the 
Eskimo  it  was  foreign  to  their  own  cul- 
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ture  and  habits,  was  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction,  and  was  practised 
only  in  a  much  modified  form. 

Beginning  with  the  Tlingit,  slavery  as 
an  institution  existed  among  all  the  N.  W. 
coast  Indians  as  far  as  California.  Itprac- 
tically  ceased  with  s.  Oregon,  although  the 
Hupa,  of  Athapascan  stock,  and  the  No« 
(Yanan),  both  of  n.  California,  practised 
it  to  some  extent,  according  to  Powers. 
Among  the  former,  a  bastard  became 
the  Blave  for  life  of  one  of  the  male  rela- 
tives of  the  mother  and  was  compelled 
to  perform  menial  service;  nor  could  he 
or  she  marry  a  free  person.  Such  slaves 
seem  to  have  been  entitled  to  purchase 
freedom,  provided  thev  could  accumu- 
late sufficient  wealth.  Both  the  Klamath 
and  the  Modoc  seem  to  have  had  slavery 
in  some  form.  The  Klamath  word  for 
slave  is  lug*h,  from  luktha,  4  to  carry  a 
load,'  indicating  that  the  slaves  were  the 
carriers  of  the  tribe  (Gatschet).  The 
institution  had  found  its  wav  up  Colum- 
bia r.  also,  at  least  as  far  as  Wallawallar., 
where  it  was  known  to  the  Cavuse  of 
Waiilatpuan,  and  to  the  Nez  Perces  of 
Shahaptian  stock.  From  the  W.  coast  it 
appears  to  have  passed  far  into  the  inte- 
rior, where  it  was  practised,  probably  in 
a  much  modified  form,  by  the  Indians  of 
the  Mackenzie  r.  region.  It  is  said  that 
the  Etehareottine  were  called  Avolhivik, 
'slaves',  by  their  Cree  neighbors,  an 
epithet  which  in  its  French  and  Indian 
forms  came  to  be  the  name  (Slave  or 
Slavey )  under  which  they  are  best  known. 

The  N.  W.  region,  emhracingthe  islands 
and  coast  occupied  by  the  Tlingit  and 
Haida,  and  theChimmesyan,  Chinookan, 
Wakashan,  and  Salishan  tril)es,  formed 
the  stronghold  of  the  institution.  As  we 
pass  to  the  eastward  the  practice  of 
slavery  becomes  modified,  ana  finally  its 
place  is  taken  by  a  very  different  custom. 
Among  the  tribes  mentioned,  slavery 
seems  to  have  existed  long  enough  to  have 
secured  a  prominent  place  in  mvthology 
and  to  have  materially  modified  the  habits 
and  institutions  of  the  people.  It  was  no 
doubt  the  origin  of  ideas  of  caste  and  rank 
widespread  among  tribes  of  the  N.  W. 
coast,  but  comparatively  unknown  else- 
where among  our  Indians.  It  varied  con- 
siderably among  different  tribes,  the  most 
essential  characteristics,  however,  being 
similar,  as  was  the  general  mode  of  life 
of  the  peoples  practising  it.  The  above- 
named  were  fishing  tribes  and  expert 
eanoemen,  depending  for  food  far  more  on 
the  products  of  sea  fisheries  than  on  game. 
All  lived  in  settled  villages.  With  all, 
the  essential  condition  of  rank  and  posi- 
tion was  wealth,  not  renown  gained  in 
war.  The  slaves  consisted  of  prisoners 
taken  from  neighboring  tribes,  chief! v 
and  children;  and,  among  most 


tribes,  of  their  descendants.  Over  most 
of  the  area  in  question  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  regular  traffic  in  slaves, 
the  source  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
private  wealth.  Jewett  states  in  his  Nar- 
rative (1815)  that  a  Nootka  chief  had  in 
his  house  "nearly  fifty  male  and  female 
slaves,  no  other  chief  having  more  than 
twelve."  Simpson  estimated  that  slaves 
formed  one-third  of  the  population  of 
the  Tlingit.  The  price  of  an  adult  slave 
was  about  $500  in  blankets;  of  a  child,  50 
blankets,  about  $150. 

Servitude  in  the  N.  W.  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  rather  mild  type.  Slaves,  as 
a  rule,  were  well  fed  and  well  treated, 
as  was  natural  with  valuable  property. 
The  condition  of  the  bondman  indeed 
seems  generally  to  have  been  little  in- 
ferior to  that  of  his  master,  whom  he 
assinted  in  paddling,  fishing,  and  hunt- 
ing, even  in  making  war  on  neighboring 
tribes.  Expeditions  were  often  under- 
taken for  the  primary  purpose  of  slave 
catching.  The  slaves  made  or  helped 
make  canoes,  cut  wood,  carried  water, 
aided  in  building  houses,  etc.  Enslaved 
women  and  children  were  household 
drudges,  performing  the  laborious  and 
menial  tasks  which  elsewhere  fell  to 
the  lot  of  free  women.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  slave  and  the  free  man 
was  especially  sharply  drawn  in  all 
ceremonial  practices,  from  which  slaves 
were  rigidly  excluded,  and  generally  also 
with  regard  to  marriage,  for  the  "slave 
usually  could  not  mate  with  a  free  man 
or  woman,  though  the  Makah  men,  Swan 
asserts,  frequently  married  female  slaves. 
The  male  offspring  of  such  marriages 
seem  to  have  occupied  an  equivocal  posi- 
tion between  free  men  and  slaves.  Slaves 
seem  to  have  had  no  well-defined  rights; 
they  could  not  own  property  and  were 
subject  to  the  caprices  of  their  owners, 
who  had  power  of  life  and  death  over 
them.  Among  the  Tlingit  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  kill  slaves  and  to  bury  their 
bodies  beneath  the  corner- posts  of  the 
chiefs'  houses  at  the  time  when  they  were 
erected;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  done  by  the  Haida.  At  other  times 
they  were  given  away  or  freed  to  show 
that  their  owner  was  so  wealthy  he  could 
easily  afford  to  part  with  them.  Swan 
states  that  when  a  chief  died  among  the 
Makah  his  favorite  slaves  were  killed  and 
buried  with  him. 

Punishment  for  shortcomings  was  some- 
times severe,  the  owner  of  a  slave  being 
resjxmsi  bl  e  to  no  one.  Occasional  ly  slaves 
were  killed  outright  in  moments  of  pas- 
sion. 

Investigation  of  slavery  among  the 
tribes  of  the  Great  Plains  and  the  Atlantic 
slope  is  difficult.  Scattered  through  earl  v 
histories  are  references  to  the  subject,  but 
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such  accounts  are  usually  devoid  of  de- 
tails, and  the  context  often  proves  them 
to  be  based  on  erroneous  conceptions. 
Had  slavery  existed  among  the  Eastern 
and  Southern  tribes,  we  should  find  in 
the  mass  of  documentary  history  as  full 
accounts  of  the  practice  as  there  is  con- 
cerning the  less- known  tribes  of  the 
N.  W.  coast.  The  unsatisfactory  char- 
acter of  the  references  should  make  us 
cautious  in  accepting  statements  regard- 
ing the  existence  of  slavery.  The  early 
French  and  Spanish  histories,  it  is  true, 
abound  in  allusions  to  Indian  slaves,  even 
specifying  the  tribes  from  which  they 
were  taken,  but  the  terms  "slave"  and 
"prisoner"  were  used  interchangeably  in 
almost  every  such  instance.  Hennepin,  in 
his  ax-count  of  his  own  captivity  among 
the  Sioux,  uses  these  terms  as  equivalent, 
and  speaks  of  himself  as  a  slave,  though 
his  story  clearly  shows  that  he  had  been 
adopted  by  an  old  chief  in  the  place  of  a 
lost  son.  With  the  exception  of  the  area 
above  mentioned,  traces  of  true  slavery 
are  wanting  throughout  the  region  n.  of 
Mexico.  In  its  place  is  found  another 
institution  that  has  often  been  mistaken 
for  it.  Among  the  North  American  In- 
dians a  state  of  periodic  intertribal 
warfare  seems  to  have  existed.  Dis- 
putes as  to  the  possession  of  land,  re- 
taliation for  acts  of  violence,  and  blood 
revenge  were  the  alleged  causes;  but  un- 
derlying all  was  the  fierce  martial  spirit 
of  the  Indian  which  ever  spurred  nim 
from  inglorious  peace  to  stirring  deeds  of 
war.  In  consequence  of  such  warfare 
tribes  dwindled  through  the  loss  of  men, 
women,  and  children  killed  or  taken  cap- 
tive. Natural  increase  was  not  sufficient  to 
make  good  such  losses;  for  while  Indian 
women  were  prolific,  the  loss  of  children 
by  disease,  especially  in  early  infancy, 
was  very  great.  Hence  arose  the  institu- 
tion of  adoption.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, especially  the  latter  two  classes, 
were  every  where  considered  spoils  of  war. 
When  a  sufficient  number  of  prisoners 
had  been  tortured  and  killed  to  glut  the 
savage  passions  of  the  conquerors,  the 
rest  of  the  captives  were  adopted,  after 
certain  preliminaries,  into  the  several 
gentes,  each  newly  adopted  member  tak- 
ing the  place  of  a  lost  husliand,  wife,  son, 
or  daughter,  and  being  invested  with  the 
tatter's  rights,  privileges,  and  duties.  It 
sometimes  hapj>ened  that  small  parties 
went  out  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  taking 
captives  to  be  adopted  in  the  place  of  de- 
ceased members  of  families.  John  Tan- 
ner, a  white  boy  thus  captured  and  adopted 
by  the  Chippewa,  wrote  a  narrative  of  his 
Indian  life  that  is  a  mine  of  valuable  and 
interesting  information.  Adoption  occa- 
sionally took  place  on  a  large  scale,  as,  for 


instance,  when  the  Tuscarora  and  the 
Tutelo,  on  motion  of  their  sponsors  in  the 
federal  council,  were  formally  adopted  as 
offspring  by  the  Oneida,  the  Delawares 
as  cooks  (an  honorable  position)  by  the 
Mohawk,  and  the  Nanticoke,  as  offspring 
by  the  Seneca,  In  this  way  these  alien 
tribes  acquired  citizenship  in  the  Iroquois 
League;  they  were  said  to  be  "braces" 
to  the  "  Extended  Cabin,"  the  name  by 
which  the  Iroquois  designated  their  com- 
monwealth.   (See  Adoption,  Captives). 

Nor  is  it  impossible  that  slaveholding 
tribes  might  have  substituted  adoption. 
Indications  of  the  manner  in  which  such 
change  might  have  been  effected  may 
be  found  among  the  Tlingit  and  other 
N.  W.  Coast  tribes,  who  not  onlv  freed 
their  slaves  on  occasions,  but  made  them 
members  of  the  tribe.  They  also  some- 
times married  slaves,  which  was  tanta- 
mount to  adoption.  Wherever  slavery 
did  not  exist,  adoption  seems  to  have  been 
universally  practised.  Except  that  pris- 
oners of  war  were  necessary  to  recruit  both 
institutions,  the  two  are  very  unlike.  The 
slave  of  the  N.  W.  coast  held  absolutely 
no  status  within  the  tribe,  whether  he 
came  into  possession  of  the  individual  as 
the  result  of  war  or  was  bought  as  a  slave 
from  a  neighboring  tribe.  Whatever 
privileges  were  his  were  granted  as  a 
favor,  not  as  a  right  On  the  other  hand, 
the  adopted  person  was  in  every  respect 
the  peer  of  his  fellow-tribesmen.  If  he 
proved  equal  to  the  position  assigned  him 
in  the  tribe,  and  improved  his  oppor- 
tunities, his  advancement  was  sure,  and 
he  might  aspire  to  any  office  attainable 
by  the  individual  into  whose  place  he  had 
been  adopted.  If  the  new  member  of  the 
tribe  proved  a  poor  hunter,  a  poor  pro- 
vider, or,  above  all,  if  he  lacked  courage, 
his  position  was  not  enviable:  he  was 
despised,  and  treated  according  to  his 
demerits,  probably  worse  than  if  he  had 
been  born  a  member  of  the  tribe.  Still 
there  was  nothing  in  his  position  or  treat- 
ment to  justify  the  statement  that  he  was 
a  slave,  and  his  ignominy  and  shame 
were  probably  not  greater  than  were  usu- 
ally incurred  by  the  poor  and  worthless. 
It  was  the  usual  custom  to  depose  the 
coward  from  man's  estate,  and,  in  native 
metaphor,  to  "make  a  woman"  of  him. 
Such  persons  associated  ever  after  with 
the  women  and  aided  them  in  their  tasks. 
Such  was  the  custom  among  the  Pawnee, 
as  recorded  by  Grinnell  (Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,  26,  1893),  who  also  gives  a  still 
more  curious  custom,  by  which  young 
men  who  had  not  attained  any  special 
standing  in  the  tribe  lived  as  servants  in 
the  families  of  men  of  position  and  influ- 
ence, and  performed  many  offices  almost 
menial.    Dunbar  speaks  of  these  servants 
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as  being  parasites  and  as  usually  being 
the  most  worthless  members  of  the  tribes 
(Pawnee  Indians,  1880). 

In  most  tribes  polygamy  was  per- 
mitted, and  it  was  a  common  practice 
for  men  to  take  to  wife  female  cap- 
tives. As  a  legal  wife  such  a  woman  was 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  her  mar- 
ried sisters  in  the  tribe,  but  her  actual 
treatment  depended  largely  upon  her 
capacities  and  her  personal  popularity. 
When  she  was  introduced  into  a  family 
where  there  already  were  several  wives, 
jealousy  was  easily  aroused,  and  the  new 
wife  was  likely  to  be  abused  and  driven 
to  menial  tasks.  No  doubt  such  women 
were  often  assumed  to  be  slaves  by  the 
casual  observer. 

European  influence  materially  modified 
almosteveryartand  practice  of  the  Indian. 
No  sooner  had  the  border  wars  begun  than 
the  natives  discovered  a  higher  value  for 
the  white  prisoners  of  war  than  adoption. 
Although  white  men  and  children  were 
adonte«X  into  Indian  tribes  and  lived  and 
died  with  them,  the  ransom  offered  in 
ready  money,  in  whisky,  or  in  powder 
and  guns  changed  the  status  of  the  white 
captive.  He  was  very  generally  held  in 
captivity  for  ransom,  or  taken  to  the 
French,  English,  or  Spanish,  according 
to  his  nativity,  and  disi>oeed  of  for  a  cash 
payment.  Cases  were  not  rare  in  which 
white  captives  were  redeemed  and  sent 
back  to  their  friends  even  after  formal 
adoption  into  a  tribe.  The  practice  of 
redeeming  captives  was  favored  by  the 
missionaries  and  settlers  with  a  view  of 
mitigating  the  hardships  of  Indian  war- 
fare. The  spread  of  Indian  slavery  among 
the  tribes  of  the  central  region  was  due  in 
part  to  the  efforts  of  the  French  mis- 
sionaries to  induce  their  red  allies  to  sub- 
stitute a  mild  condition  of  servitude  for 
their  accustomed  practice  of  indiscrimi- 
nate massacre,  torture,  and  cannibalism 
(see  Dunn,  Indiana,  1905).  During  the 
interval  between  his  captivity  and  re- 
demption, usually  lasting  months,  occa- 
sionally several  years,  the  white  captive, 
unless  adopted,  was  made  to  do  menial 
tasks,  and  nis  lot  was  hard.  The  white 
prisoner,  indeed,  unless  very  young,  rarely 
proved  satisfactory  as  an  adopted  mem- 
ber of  the  tribe.  "  He  did  not  often  take 
kindly  to  Indian  life,  was  quick  to  seize 
an  op|x>rtunitv  to  escape,  and  was  alwavs 
welcomed  back  by  his  friends,  whereas  in 
the  case  of  the  Indian,  adoption  severed 
all  former  social  and  tribal  ties.  The 
adopted  Indian  warrior  was  forever  de- 
barred from  returning  to  his  own  people, 
by  whom  he  would  not  have  l>een  re- 
ceived. His  fate  was  thenceforth  inex- 
tricably interwoven  with  that  of  his  new 
kinsmen. 

The  Southeastern  Indians— Cherokee, 


Creeks,  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw— soon 
after  the  settlement  of  the  country  by 
Europeans  came  into  possession  of  run- 
away negro  slaves.  The  Indians  were 
quick  to  perceive  their  value  as  serv- 
ants, and  we  soon  find  them  buying 
and  selling  black  slaves.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  show  that  this  introduction  of 
black  slaves  among  the  Muskhogeaa 
tribes  and  others  materially  changed  the 
status  of  the  Indian  prisoner  of  war. 
The  Seminole  of  Florida  married  many 
negro  runaways,  whose  position  seems 
to  have  been  in  all  respects  like  that  of 
other  meml>ers  of  the  tribe.  There  were, 
indeed,  among  the  Seminole  several  set- 
tlements of  runaway  negro  slaves  who 
had  their  own  chiefs  and  seem  to  have 
been  a  recognized  part  of  the  tribe. 

Europeans  made  a  practice  of  enslaving 
or  selling  into  slavery  captive  Indians. 
Carolina  was  early  made  by  the  Spaniards 
a  hunting  ground  for  Indian  slaves,  who 
were  deported  to  Cuba.  Numbers  of  the 
male  children  of  the  conquered  Pequot 
were  transported  to  the  West  Indies  from 
Massachusetts  and  sold  into  slavery, 
while  the  women  and  girls  were  scattered 
among  white  families  (Bradford  in  Coll. 
Mass.  Hist  Soc.,  m,  360,  1856).  The 
English  settlers  of  South  Carolina  prac- 
tised the  enslavement  of  Indians  on  a 
large  scale,  and  during  the  years  1702- 
1708  sent  out  three  expeditions  against 
the  Yamasee,  Apalachee,  and  Timucua, 
of  n.  Florida.  They  carried  back  to 
Charleston  almost  the  entire  population  of 
7  large  towns,  in  all,  some  1,400  persons, 
who  were  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Carolina 
settlers  or  distributed  among  the  Creeks, 
who  assisted  in  the  enterprise.  Indeed, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  colonies  the  en- 
slavement of  Indians  by  settlers  seems 
to  have  been  general.  See  Adoption,  So- 
cial Organization,  (h.  w.  h.) 

Slaves.  An  ethnic  and  linguistic  Atha- 
pascan group  comprising,  according  to 
Petitot  (Diet.  Dene  Dindjie,  xx,  1876), 
the  Etchareottine,  Thlingchadinne,  and 
Kawchodinne.  I  Ie  included  also  the  Eta- 
got  tine  of  the  Nahane  group.  The  Etcha- 
reottine are  specifically  designated  by  this 
term,  which  originated  with  the  Cree",  who 
captured  them  in  forays,  and  the  tril>e 
nearest  to  the  Cree,  the  Etchaotine,  are 
called  Slaves  proper. 

Sledi.  The  Eskimo  and  t  he  Indians  n. 
of  lat.  40°  used  as  a  vehicle  for  travel  and 
transportation,  complementary  to  the 
skin  boat  and  the  hark  canoe,  the  sled 
drawn  by  man  and  dog  over  snow  and  ice. 
The  Eskimo  make  long  journeys,  using 
boat  and  sled  alternately.  Sleds  differ  in 
construction,  shape,  and  use  according  to 
the  materials,  the  ingenuity  of  the  people, 
the  nature  of  the  ice  and  snow,  the  jour- 
neys to  be  made,  and  the  loads  to  be 
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hauled.  The  simplest  forms  are  smooth, 
flat  substances,  sometimes  even  blocks  of 
ice;  there  is  one  consisting  of  a  few  plates 
of  baleen  stitched  together;  othcrH  are 
elaborately  constructed.  Uniform  widths 
were  adopted  to  enable  them  to  follow 
the  same  tracks.  Owing  to  frost  and 
strain  treenails  and  pegs  were  little  used 
in  construction;  only  lashings  of  good 
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rawhide  thongs  would  hold  them  to- 
gether. In  the  use  of  these  the  makers 
were  as  ingenious  at  seizing  and  making 
knots  as  the  Pacific  islanders.  The  parts 
of  a  sled  are  the  runners,  shoes,  crossljars, 
handles,  lashings,  lines,  traces,  toggles, 

K eking,  webbing,  and  braces.  These 
long  to  the  fully  equipped  sled,  which 
is  a  marvel  of  convenience,  but  some  of 
them  may  lie  wanting.  There  are  four 
plans  of  construction  besides  numerous 
makeshift-:  (1)  The  bed  lashed  to  solid 
runners;  (2)  the  bed  on  pairs  of  bent 
sticks  spliced  together  or  arched  and  fas- 
tened below  to  runners;  l3)  the  bed  rest- 
ing on  a  square  mortised  frame,  probably 
an  introduced  type;  (4)  the  bed  flat  on 
the  ground,  the  toboggan.  In  the  E. , 
the  Eskimo,  being  in  some  places  ] « « »rly 
provided'  with  wood,  made  sled  runners 
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of  porous  bone,  pieces  of  which,  cut  to 
shape  and  pierced,  were  sewed  together 
neatly.  The  shoeing  consisted  of  short 
strips  of  ivory  or  smooth  bone,  pierced 
and  fastened  on  with  treenails  or  thongs, 
which  were  countersunk  to  preventabrad- 
ing.  When  in  use  the  shoes  and  runners 
were  coated  with  ice  or  often  with  blood 
and  salt,    Boas  figures  a  complete  sled 


f  rom  Cumberland  gulf,  and  Mason  a  much 

fiieced  and  jx-rforated  runner  from  Green- 
ami,  brought  by  Dr  Kane.  In  the  Mac- 
kenzie r.  district  were  brought  together 
the  ruling  and  freighting  toboggan,  the 
framed  sleds  of  the  Kutchln,  and  varie- 
ties with  solid  wooden  runners.  The 
greatest  variety  of  forms,  figured  and  de- 
scril>ed  by  Murdoch  and  Nelson,  were 
found  in  Alaska.  The  main  tvpes  are 
the  low,  flat  sled  without  a  rail,  for  carry- 
ing I  hi  iky  objects  and  umiaks,  and  the 
built-up  sled  with  a  high  rail  on  each  side 
for  loads  of  smaller  articles  and  camp 
equipage.  Murdoch  descril>cs  a  shoe  of 
ice,  1  ft  high  and  6  in.  wide,  placed  by 
the  Pt  Barrow  Eskimo  on  the  runners. 
Nelson  figures  the  details  of  the  two  types 
of  sled  about  Bering  str.,  together  with 
the  whip,  breast-board,  swivels,  and  line 
attachers. 


CANADIAN   TOBOGGAN  (  MASON  ) 


Consult  Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1888; 
Dal  I,  Alaska,  1870;  Mason  in  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.  1894,  18(Hi;  Murdoch  in  9th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1892;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1901;  Stites,  Economics  of  the  Iro- 
quois, 1905;  Turner  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1894.  (o.  T.  m  . ) 

Sleeping  Wolf  (proper  name  Clui-k'ati, 
'Wolf  lying  down').  Second  chief  of 
the  Kiowa,  a  delegate  to  Washington 
in  1872,  and  a  prominent  leader  in 
the  outbreak  of  1874-75.  Me  was  shot 
and  killed  in  a  quarrel  with  one  of  his 
own  tribe  in  1H77.  The  name  is  heredi- 
tary in  the  tribe  and  has  been  borne  by  at 
least  5  successive  individuals,  the  nrst 
of  whom  negotiated  the  permanent  peace 
between  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  about 
1790.  (  j.  m.  ) 

81eepy  Eyes  {Fthtaba,  or  Ithtahumba). 
A  chief  of  the  Lower  Sisseton  Sioux,  of 
the  Chansdaehikana  band  (not  a  Teton, 
as  is  sometimes  said),  l>orn  on  Minnesota 
r.  near  the  present  site  of  Mankato;  he 
lived  most  ol  his  years  on  the  lake  which 
bears  his  name  in  Brown  co.,  Minn.  He 
was  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  his  tribe 
contemporary  with  the  relinquishment  of 
their  lands  in  Minnesota  and  the  removal 
to  the  reservati* >ns  on  the  upj>er  Minne- 
sota from  1850  to  1805.  Sleepy  Eyes  be- 
came chief  between  1822  and  1825,  evi- 
dently succeeding  Wahkanto.  He  was  a 
frequent  and  friendly  visitor  at  the  home 
of  Rev.  S.  R.  Riggs,  the  renowned  mis- 
sionary. Heard  states  that  a  party  of  his 
people  participated  in  the  massacre  of  the 
whites  at  the  Lake  Shetek  settlement  in 
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1862.  He  is  described  in  1836  (McKen- 
ney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  n,  109,  1854) 
as  large  and  well  proportioned,  of  rather 
dignified  appearance,  good  natured  and 
plausible,  but  as  having  never  been  dis- 
tinguished as  a  warrior  or  hunter.  He 
signet!  the*  treaties  of  Prairie  du  Chien, 
Aug.  19,  1825,  and  July  15,  1830;  St  Pe- 
ters, Nov.  30,  1836;  and  Traverse  dee 
Sioux,  July  23, 1851.  The  last  treaty  was 
signed  also  by  "Sleepy  Eyes  young," 
probably  a  son.  Sleepy  Eyes  died  in 
Rol>ert8  co.,  8.  Dak.,  but  many  years  after 
his  death  his  remains  were  disinterred 
and  removed  to  Sleepyeye,  Minn.,  where 
they  were  reburied  under  a  monument 
erected  by  the  citizens,     (d.  r.    c.  t.  ) 

Sliammon.  A  Salish  trilie  on  Maiaspina 
inlet,  Brit.  Col.,  speaking  the  Comox 
dialect;  pop.  107  in  1909. 
Klaamea,-Brit.  Col.  Map.  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria.  1872 
(given  as  N.  of  Maiaspina  Inlet).  Sliammon.— Can. 
Ind.  Aff..  pt.  li,  160,  1901.  Tlaam«a.-Boaa,  MS.. 
B.  A.  K..  1887. 

Slings.  Slings  made  of  the  skins  of 
animals  and  of  textile  materials  variously 
woven  and  plaited  were  in  use  among  the 
ancient  aborigines  of  Middle  and  South 
America,  and  are  still  employed  by  the 
more  primitive  tribes.  There  ap[»ears  to 
be  no  absolute  proof,  however,  that  the 
sling  was  known  to  the  northern  tribes 
before  the  discovery  of  America,  although 
it  has  been  assumed  that  certain  pellets 
of  baked  clay  found  in  numl>ers  in  Cali- 
fornia mounds  were  intended  for  this  use. 
The  slings  found  in  collections,  although 
showing  in  their  materials  and  manu- 
facture some  local  tribal  characteristics, 
were  adopted  from  Europeans  and  had  no 
employment  other  than  for  youthful 
sports.  (w.  h.  ) 

Slokoi.  A  Squawmish  village  commu- 
nity on  the  right  bank  of  Squawmisht  r., 
Bnt  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A. 
S.,  474,  1900. 

81ubearaa.    Given  as  a  division  of  Salish 
numbering  400  and  living  n.  of  W  hid  bey 
id.,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
Blub-«-a-ma.— Jones  (1HM)  In  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cong.,  8d  new*.,  6,  1857. 

Slumach.  A  l»nd  of  the  Katsey  (q.  v.) 
in  British  Columbia;  pop.  69  in  1896, 
when  last  scjwirately  enumerated. 

Slumach. -Can.  Ind.  Aff..  270,  1894.  Slumagh.— 
Ibid.,  813.  1HH8. 

Smackshop.    A  band  of  the  Chilluckit- 

tequaw  living  in  1806  on  Columbia  r.  from 

the  mouth  of  Hood  r.  to  The  Dalles.  Their 

estimated  number  was  800. 
Sinacaopt.— Wllkea,  Hist.  Oregon.  44, 1845.  8  mack  - 
•hops.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi.  67,  1906. 
8m«c»hop.—  Lewi*  and  Chirk  Exped..  map,  1*93. 
8m«c»op«.— Robertson,  Oregon.  12»,  1M6.  8mak- 
•hop.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  460.  InM  Smascops.— Rob- 
erts«on  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doe.  76,  :10th  Cong..  1st  sess., 
9.  1848.  8mock»hop.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War.  370, 
1822.  8mok»hop».— Am.  Pioneer,  n,  191.  1843. 
Weocksockwillacuin.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped., 
II.  239.  1814.  We-ock  «ock,  WUlaflum.— Orig.  Jour. 
Lewisand Clark,  iv, 280, 1905.  WU-U-cum— Ibid., 


Smaiih u.  A  Salish  division  on  a  branch 
of  Skagit  r.,  n.  w.  Wash. ;  generally  classed 
as  a  Skagit  subtcibe. 

8ma-leh-hu.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  458.  1854. 
8ma-lih-bu. <iibb*  in  I*ac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I.  436.  18V>. 
Smali-ho.— GibbsinCont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  1, 180, 1877. 

Bmelakoa  {Smsld'kdd).  A  Squawmish 
village  community  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit. 
Col.— Hill-Tout  iii  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S.,  475, 
1900. 

Smith,  Nimrod  Jarrett  (known  to  his 
people  as  DnilAtlhl,  an  attempt  at  the 
sound  of  "Jarrett").  A  mixed-blood 
Cherokee,  for  a  number  of  years  chief  of 
the  Eastern  band,  residing  on  a  reserva- 
tion in  w.  North  Carolina.  His  father, 
Henry  Smith,  was  a  half-breed,  while  his 
mother  was  of  full  blood.  Chief  Smith 
was  born  on  Valley  r.,  near  the  present 
Murphy,  N.  C,  about  1838.  He  received 
a  fair  education,  which  he  supplemented 
from  his  own  resources  in  later  years. 
Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  enliBted,  with  a  considerable 
numl>er  of  the  East  Cherokee,  in  the 
Thomas  Confederate  Legion,  organized 
by  Col.  W.  H.  Thomas,  a  Cherokee 
trader,  and  served  to  the  close  of  the  war 
assergeantof  his  Indian  company.  Some 
10  years  later  he  was  elected  principal 
chief  of  the  Eastern  band,  which  office 
he  held  by  successive  reelections  almost 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  During  all 
these  years  he  was  an  active  worker 
on  behalf  of  his  people,  both  at  home 
and  in  Washington,  and  always  at  great 
personal  sacrifice  to  himself,  as  by  reason 
of  the  refusal  of  the  band  to  join  the 
main  body  of  the  tribe  in  the  W.  they 
were  denied  anv  share  in  the  tribal  funds, 
so  that  most  of  his  service  was  performed 
at  his  own  expense.  Through  his  efforts 
the  first  schools  were  established  among 
the  East  Cherokee  and  the  landed  interests 
of  the  tribe  were  established  on  a  secure 
basis.  He  died  in  Aug.  1893.  In  person 
Smith  was  of  manly  and  lovable  disposi- 
tion, dignified  bearing,  and  magnificent 
physique,  being  6  ft  4  in.  in  height.  He 
was  a  master  of  l>oth  Cherokee  and  Eng- 
lish. His  wife  was  a  white  woman,  for- 
merly Miss  Mary  Guthrie.        (j.  m.) 

Bmoen  (.Smo'sn).  The  highest  gens  or 
band  of  the  Bellacoola  people  of  Nutlel, 
Brit.  Col. — Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  6,  1891. 

Smohalla.  An  Indian  prophet  and 
teacher,  the  originator  of  a  religion  cur- 
rent among  the  tribes  of  the  upper  Co- 
lumbia r.  and  adjacent  region  in  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  and  Idaho,  whence  the 
name  "Smohallah  Indians"  sometimes 
applied.  The  name,  properly  .ShmoqfJa^ 
signifies  "The  Preacher,  and  was  given 
to  him  after  he  became  prominent  as  a  re- 
ligious reformer.  He  belonged  to  the  So- 
kulk,  a  small  tribe  cognate  to  the  Nez 
Percos  and  centering  about  Priest  rapids 
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on  the  Columbia  in  E.  Washington. 
He  was  born  about  1815  or  1820, 
and  in  bis  boyhood  frequented  a 
neighboring  Catholic  mission,  from 
which  he  evidently  derived  some  of  his 
ceremonial  ideas.  He  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  warrior,  and  began  to  preach 
about  the  year  1850.  Somewhat  later, 
in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  a  rival 
chief,  he  left  home  secretly  and  absented 
himself  for  a  long  time,  wandering  as 
far  s.  as  Mexico  and  returning  overland 
through  Nevada  to  the  Columbia.  On 
being  questioned  he  declared  that  he  had 
been  to  the  spirit  world  and  had  been 
sent  back  to  deliver  a  message  to  the 
Indian  race.  This  message,  like  that  of 
other  aboriginal  prophets,  was,  briefly, 
that  the  Indians  must  return  to  their 
primitive  mode  of  life,  refuse  the  teach- 
ings or  the  things  of  the  white  man,  and 
in  all  their  actions  be  guided  by  the  will 
of  the  Indian  God  as  revealed  in  dreams 
to  Smohalla  and  his  priests.  The  doc- 
trine found  many  adherents,  Chief  Joseph 
and  bis  Nez  Perccs  being  among  the 
most  devoted  believers.  Smohalla  has 
recently  died,  but,  in  spite  of  occasional 
friction  with  agency  officials,  the  u  Dream- 
ers," as  they  are  popularly  called,  main- 
tain their  religious  organization,  with 
periodical  gatherings  and  an  elaborate 
ceremony.  See  Moonev,  Ghost  Dance  Re- 
ligion, 14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896.    ( J.  M. ) 

Bmok  (Smok).  A  Squawmish  village 
communitv  on  the  left  bank  of  Squaw- 
misht  r.,  "Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep. 
Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Smoking.  For  more  than  a  century 
after  the  discovery  of  America  nearly 
all  the  early  voyagers  remarked  on  a 
curious  practice,  described  as  "a  fumi- 
gation of  a  peculiar  kind,"  that  they 
found  prevailing  in  some  form  almost 
every where*  in  North  America.  It  is 
narrated  that  "the  Spaniards  were  hon- 
ored as  though  they  liad  been  deities." 
Cortes  is  reported  to  have  been  received 
with  incense,  and  it  was  said  by  one  chron- 
icler that  he  was  "met  by  persons  carry- 
ing vessels  with  lighted  coals  to  fumigate 
him."  The  natives  were  said  to  burn  in- 
cense to  or  to  fumigate  their  idols,  and  the 
priests  to  "prepare  themselves  by  smok- 
ing to  receive  the  devil's  oracles."  These 
and  many  similar  expressions  indicate 
that  the  practice  of  smoking  was  not 
understood  by  Europeans.  The  cigar  or 
the  cigarette  was  used  throughout  Span- 
ish America.  Montezuma  and  other 
chiefs  of  Mexico  were  said  "to  com- 
pose themselves  to  sleep  by  smoking." 
Alarcon,  in  1540,  found  the  natives  on 
the  lower  Colorado  using  "small  reeds 
for  making  perfume,"  likening  them  to 
"the  Indian  tolxigos  of  New  Spain." 
Jacques  Cartier  found  the  practice  of 


smoking  to  prevail  on  the  lower  St  Law- 
rence. Champlain  refers  to  the  native 
assemblies  as  talxigie*.  Hariot  says  the 
natives  took  the  fumes  of  smoke  as  a 
cure  for  disease,  and  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  many  ailments  "wherewith 
we  in  England  are  oftentimes  alllicted." 
Tobacco  or  some  mixture  thereof  was 
invariably  smoked  in  councils  with  the 
whites  and  on  other  solemn  occasions. 


CEREMONIAL  SMOKING;  PAWNEE  (&   A.  OOMtv) 

No  important  undertaking  was  entered 
upon  without  delit>eration  and  discus- 
sion in  a  solemn  council  at  which  the 
pipe  was  smoked  by  all  present.  The 
remarkable  similarity  in  smoking  cus- 
toms throughout  the  continent  proves 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  practice.  The 
custom  of  offering  incense  was  not  re- 
stricted to  men,  for  women  also,  in  cer- 
tain localities,  are  said  to  have  offered 
incense  to 
idols.  It  was 
not  necessa- 
rily a  reli- 
gious act;  it 
was  ol>served 
as  a  com- 
pliment to 
"lords  and 
a  m  b  a  s  s  a  - 
dors."  The 
women  of 
Cartagena, 
we  are  told, 
about  1750,  could  offer  no  higher  courtesy 
to  a  person  than  to  light  his  tobacco  for 
him.  The  Hopi,  in  their  ceremonies, 
offer  smoke  to  their  sacred  imagi'S,  and 
the  ceremonies  of  the  pipe  are  observed 
with  great  decorum;  the  bead  chief  is 
attended  by  an  assistant  of  nearly  equal 
rank,  who  ceremoniously  lights  the  pipe, 
and  with  certain  formalities  and  set 
words  hands  it  to  the  chief,  who  blows 
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the  smoke  to  the  world-quarters  and 
over  the  altar  as  a  preliminary  to  his  in- 
vocation. In  rel  igious  ceremonies  in 
general  the  priest  usually  blows  the 
smoke  over  the  altar  to  the  world-quar- 
ters. In  the  councils  of  some  tribes  the 
pipe  was  handed  to  the  head  chief  by 
the  official  pipe  keeper;  after  lighting 
it  he  handed  it  on,  and  it  was  passed 
around  in  the  council  house,  usually 
from  left  to  right,  until  each  one  had 
smoked  and  thus  fitted  himself  for  seri- 
ous deliberation.  Among  some  tribes 
the  pipe,  in  being  passed  from  one  indi- 
vidual to  another  during  a  ceremony,  is 
differently  grasped  and  held,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  ceremony  or  to 
the  taboo  obligation  of  the  individual. 
Among  other  tribes  the  decoration  of 
pipes,  and  especially  of  the  pipe  stems, 
has  great  ceremonial  and  ethnic  signifi- 
cance; even  the  attachment  holding  the 
pipe  to  the  stem  is  fixed  with  special 
care,  and  the  early  death  of  an  indi- 
vidual, or  other  calamity,  it  was  be- 
lieved, would  ensue  were  the  pipe  dropped 
from  the  stem  during  a  ceremony.  Every 
individual  engaging  in  war,  hunting, 
fishing,  or  husbandry,  and  every  clan 
and  phratry  made  supplication  to  the 
gods  by  means  of  smoke,  which  was  be- 
lieved to  bring  good  and  to  arrest  evil,  to 
give  protection  from  enemies,  to  bring 
game  or  fish,  allay  storms,  and  protect 
one  while  journeying. 

Smoking  was  early  introduced  from 
America  into  Europe  and  spread  to  the 
most  distant  parte  of  the  world  with 
astonishing  rapidity  until  it  encircled 
the  globe,  returning  to  America  by  way 
of  Asia.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that 
the  act  of  inhaling  and  exhaling  smoke 
through  a  tube  for  medicinal  purposes 
was  certainly  known  to  the  ancients  in 
Europe  and  Asia  from  a  time  antedating 
the  Christian  era.  The  fear  that  smoking 
would  cause  degeneration  of  the  race  or 
affect  injuriouslv  the  revenues  of  the  gov- 
ernment caused  stringent  edicts  to  be 
passed  against  the  use  of  tobacco,  the  vio- 
lation of  which  was  punished  sometimes 
with  death. 

See  Pines,  Toftaceo,  and  the  authorities 
thereunder  cited.  (j.  d.  m.) 

8mulkamuh.  A  small  band  of  Salish 
formerly  on  upper  White  r.,  Wash.,  as- 
sociated with  the  Skopamish;  afterward 
on  Muckleshoot  res.  Pop.  about  183  in 
1870,  but  no  longer  separately  enumerated. 
SBalah©o.-U<*nelI  in  fnd.  A  IT.  Kep..  33*.  1*57. 
Bmalh.-Kovs,  ibid  .  1*59,  135,  1870.  Bmalh-kaa- 
tm»h.— Treaty  of  1855  in  V.  S.  Ind.  Treaties,  378, 
1S73.  Smtl  ka-miah.— Slovens  In  Ind.  AIT.  Rep., 
458.  1854.  8mulcoe.-<;oSnell,  ibid.,  244,  1856. 
8mul-ka-mi»h.— <"ilbb*  in  I'ac.  R.  R.  Rep..  I,  436, 
1855.  Bobal-ruck.— R<»*  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  17. 
1870 (probably  identical).  White  River  Indiana.— 
Goenell  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep  ,  338, 1857. 

Smutttm..    Said  to  be  a  division  of  Sa- 


lish contiguous  to  the  Nookeak,  near  the 
n.  w.  boundary  of  Washington.— Fitzhugh 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857,  328,  1858. 

Smutty  Bear.  A  head-man  of  the  Yank- 
ton Sioux,  who  first  appears  aw  a  signer 
of  the  treaty  of  Portage  desSioux  in  1S15. 
He  signed  also  the  trade  and  intercourse 
treaty  at  Ft  Kiowa  in  1825,  ami  the 
treaty  relinquishing  title  to  the  Yankton 
hinds  in  1858.  Soon  after,  however,  he 
led  a  strong  faction  of  his  tribe  in  hostil- 
ity to  the  treaty,  but  was  out-maneu- 
vered by  his  contemporary  chief,  Struck- 
by-the-Ree.  After  the  removal  of  the 
tribe  to  their  reservation  near  Ft  Ran- 
dall, S.  Dak.,  in  1859,  Smutty  Rear,  then 
very  old,  lost  his  influence  and  soon 
died.  (d.r.) 

Bnakaim.  An  unidentified  body  of 
Ntlakyapamuk  on  or  near  Fraser  r.,  Brit 
Col.  Pop.  40  in  1901,  the  last  time  the 
name  appears. 

B-na-ha-em.—  ("an.  Ind.  Aff.  1885,  196,  1*86.  Bna- 
haim.— Ibid.  18K6.  230,  18*7.  Snahain.  —  Ibid.  1897, 
363,  1898.   Bnakaim.— Ibid.,  pt.  II,  166,  1901. 

Bnako  dance.  A  noteworthy  ceremony 
of  the  Hopi  Indians  of  Arizona,  in  which, 
live  snakes  are  carried.  It  is  held  every 
2  years,  alternating  with  the  Flute  cere- 
mony, in  the  Hopi  pueblos  of  Walpi, 
Mishongnovi,  Shipaulovi,  Shumopovi, 
and  Oraibi,  by  the  .Snake  and  Antelope 
fraternities  conjointly  al>out  Aug.  20. 
Each  fraternity  meets  in  separate  under- 
ground kivas,  and  each  holds  a  public 
"dance"  at  the  conclusion  of  certain 
secret  rites  conducted  during  the  pre- 
ceding 8  days.  The  striking  features  of 
the  complicated  secret  rite  are  the  gath- 
ering of  snakes  from  the  world-quarters, 
the  making  of  the  sand  altar,  the  snake 
washing,  the  snake  drama,  and  the  races 
which  occur  on  the  mornings  of  the  days 
of  the  public  "dance"  of  the  Snake  fra- 
ternity. In  the  afternoon  the  Antelope 
celebrants  file  from  their  klva,  painted 
and  attired  in  the  traditional  costume 
consisting  of  headdress,  necklace,  bando- 
lier, armlets,  kilt,  anklets,  moccasins,  and 
a  tortoise-shell  rattle  bound  to  the  knee, 
and  march  to  the  plaza,  about  which 
they  circle  four  times,  each  man  stamp- 
ing on  a  small  board  set  in  the  ground  in 
notification  to  the  beings  of  the  under- 
world that  a  ceremony  is  going  on.  They 
then  form  in  line  on  each  side  of  a  small 
shelter  of  cotton  wood  boughs,  called  a 
kisi,  erected  at  the  margin  of  the  plaza, 
and  sound  their  rattles.  The  Snake 
priests  follow  in  the  same  order  and 
form  in  line,  facing  the  Antelope  priests, 
A  low  chant  begins,  gradually  intensify- 
ing in  volume;  the  lines  sway  in  undu- 
lating curves,  the  motion  increases  with 
the  chant  until  the  movement  culminates 
in  a  dance-like  restrained  leap.  The 
snake  dancers  at  once  form  in  groups  of 
three  and  dance  with  a  hopping  step  un- 
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til  they  arrive  before  the  kiti  where  the 
snakes  and  snake  passer  are  concealed. 
The  carrier  droi*s  to  his  knees  and  re- 
ceives a  snake,  grasps  it  by  the  middle 
in  his  month,  and,  rising,  dances  four 
times  around  the  plaza,  when  he  drops 
the  snake,  which  is  immediately  picked 
up  by  the  collector.  The  carrier  then 
returns  to  the  ki/ri,  obtains  another  snake, 
and  goes  through  the  same  process.  The 
carrier  is  assisted  by  a  companion,  who 
pawes  one  hand  over  his  shoulder  and 
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waves  before  the  snake,  with  the  other 
hand,  a  snake  whip,  consisting  of  a  short 
staff  to  which  are  attached  two  eagle 
feathers;  this  is  for  the  purpose  of  caus- 
ing the  snakes  to  uncoil  and  run,  when 
they  are  picked  up  with  great  celerity. 
While  the  dance  is  progressing  a  group 
of  women  and  maidens  in  picturesque 
costume  stand  at  one  side  of  the  plaza 
and  sprinkle  the  dancers  with  sacred  meal 
from  basket  travs. 


When  the  snakes  have  all  been  carried, 
the  participants  pause  while  a  "six -direc- 
tions picture"  in  sacred  corn-meal  isdrawn 
on  the  ground.  At  a  signal  the  collec- 
tors throw  the  snakes  on  the  meal;  then 
a  wild  scramble  ensues,  and  one  by  one 
the  priests  emerge  with  snakes  in  their 
hands  and  rush  down  the  rocky  trail  of 
the  mesa  to  release  the  reptiles  at  various 
points  below  the  pueblo.  Returning,  the 
priests  are  given  an  emetic  drink,  made 
from  herbs,  and  undergo  a  thorough  puri- 
fication. The  ceremony  closes  with  feast- 
ing anil  games  by  the  entire  populace. 

The  Snake  dance  is  celebrated  princi- 
pally as  a  prayer  for  rain.  The  legend  as 
to  its  origin  recounts  that  the  children  of 
the  union  of  the  Snake  Hero  and  the 
Snake  Maid  were  transformed  into  snakes, 
hence  snakes  are  regarded  by  the  Hopi 
as  their  elder  brothers  and  are  thought 
to  be  powerful  in 
compelling  the  nature 
gods  to  bring  rain. 
For  this  purpose  they 
are  set  free  at  the 
close  of  the  ceremony. 
The  snake  rite  is 
thought  to  have  been 
original lv  an  obser- 
vance of  the  ancient 
Snakeclan,  which  fur- 
nishes the  chief  of 
the  society.  The  cere- 
mony is  believed  to 
represent  an  agree- 
ment between  the 
Snake  and  Antelope 
clans  to  hold  joint 
celebration  of  their  re- 
spective rites,  which 
no  doubt  conflicted 
when  the  clans  orig- 
inally came  to  live 
together.  Some  ri- 
valry is  still  obser- 
vable in  connection 
with  the  assumed  efficiency  of  the  rain 
charms  of  the  two  societies.  Two  species 
of  rattlesnake  and  the  bull  and  the  whip 
snake  are  carried  in  the  dance.  The 
latter  two  are  not  venomous.  The  cele- 
brants are  rarely  bitten  by  the  dangerous 
snakes,  a  fact  due  largely  to  careful  hand- 
ling ami  to  the  "herding"  to  which  the 
snakes  have  l>een  subjected  between  the 
time  when  they  are  gathered  and  the 
dance.  The  Snake  dance  formerly  must 
have  been  widely  distributed  among  the 
Pueblo  tribes,  as  remnants  of  it  are  found 
at  Zufli,  Laguna,  Acoma,  *ia,  and  Cochiti, 
and  among  other  Kio  Grande  villages. 
That  it  was  practised  in  Mexico  is  evi- 
denced by  a  picture  in  Sahagun's  Ilistoria. 
The  Yokuts  of  California  held  a  rattle- 
snake ceremony,  latulmrix,  which  from 
Powers'  description  (Cont.  N.  A.  Hthnol- 
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mf380, 1877)  was  similar  in  gome  respects 
to  the  Hopi  dance. 

For  detailed  information  see  Bourke, 
Snake  Ihmce  of  the  Mocjuis  of  Arizona, 
1884;  Horsey  and  Voth,  Mishongnovi 
Ceremonies  of  the  Snake  and  Antelope 
Fraternities,  Field  Columbian  Mus.  Pub., 

~1 
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Anthr.  ser.,  m,  no.  3, 1902;  Fewkes,  Snake 
Ceremonials  at  Walpi,  Jour.  Am.  Ethnol, 
and  Archieol.,  iv,  1K94,  and  Tusayau 
Snake  Ceremonies,  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  K., 
1897;  Hodge,  Pueblo  Snake  Ceremonials, 
Am.  Anthr.,  i.v,  1S96;  Hough,  Moki  Snake 
Dance,  1898;  Stevenson,  The  Sia,  in  11th 
Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  1894.  (w.  it.) 

Snake  River.  A  Chippewa  hand  on 
Mi  lie  Lac  res.,  Minn.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
250,  1877. 

Snakes.  A  name  applied  to  many  dif- 
ferent bodies  of  Shosnonean  Indians,  but 
most  persistently  to  those  of  e.  Oregon,  to 
which  the  following  synonyms  refer. 
These  Indians  form  one  dialectic  group 
with  the  Paviotso  of  w.  Nevada  and  the 
Mono  of  s.  e.  California.  The  principal 
Snake  trills  were  the  Walpapi  and  the 
Yahusk  in.  For  others,  see  Slonv-J'uriotso, 
Shothontan  Family.  (j.  r.  8. ) 

Aigipaluma.  -tiatacbet  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  n. 
t.  1,  xxxlii,  1890  ('Chipmunk  people';  applied 
y  the  Warm  Springs  Indian*  to  Oregon  Shoshoni 
and  Klamath).  8ai'-du-ka,— Powers,  Ind«. W.Ne- 
vada, MS..  B.  A.  K.,  1876.  8a't.— Gatachet,  MS.. 
B.  A.  K.  (Klamath  and  Modoc  name  for  all 
Sluohoiicuti  Indians;  si>j.  'unclean.'  'disheveled,' 
'of  low  character').  8ha't.— Ibid.  Shltaikt,— 
Mooney.  Infn,  1«.W0  (Tetiino  name,  especially  for 
the  Sho^honeansof  Warm  Springs, Dreg.).  Bhne'- 
giUuith.— <JaLsohet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (ShaMa  name  for 
a  •••Snake"  Indian).  Sbotboni.— Lewis  and  Clark 
Exped..  ii.  694,  1817. 

Snakestown.  A  fonner  village,  perhaps 
of  the  IX'lawares,  on  Muskingum  r.,  Ohio, 
in  1774  — McKee  (1774  )  quoted  by  Rupp, 
W.  Penn.,  app.,  211,  1846. 

8nakwametl  {Siu't'hmmEtl).  A  village 
lielonging  to  the  Snonkweametl,  an  ex- 
tinct trilx*of  Cowichan  on  lower  Fraser 
r.,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol. 
Surv.  Can.,  54,  1902. 

Snapa  ('burnt  place,'  according  to Teit; 
'barren  or  bare  place,'  according  to  Hill- 


Tout).  A  village  of  the  Spences  Bridge 
band  of  Ntlakvapamuk,  M  m.  hack  from 
the  8.  side  of  Thompson  r.  and  42  m. 
above  Lytton,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  1 7  in  1897, 
the  last  time  it  was  enumerated  sepa- 
rately. 

BUtk  Canon — White  men's  name.  C'npi.—  Hill- 
Tout  In  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can..  4.  1899.  Hep*.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  230. 1886.  8napa'.— Teit  iu  Mem, 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  HUt..  V,  173,  1900. 

Snares.   See  Fishing,  Hunting,  Drops. 

Snauk.  A  S<]uawmiBh  village  commu- 
nity at  False cr.,  Burrard  inlet,  Brit.  Col.; 
pop.  47  in  1909. 

Falsa  Creek.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  pt.  II.  72.  1902. 
Baauq.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  8..  475,  1900. 

Snihnax.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Snohomish.  A  Salish  trilie  formerly  on 
the  8.  end  of  Whidbey  id.,  Paget  sd.,"and 
on  the  mainland  opposite  at  the  mouth 
of  Snohomish  r.,  Wash.  Pop.  850  in 
1850,  The  remnant  is  now  on  Tulalip 
res.,  Wash.,  mixed  with  other  broken 
tribes. 

Ashnuhumsh.— Gatschet,  Kalapuya  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
71  (Kalapuya  name).  Bdo-hobc.  -M. •<  aw  Puyal- 
lup  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (Puyallup  name).  8%do- 
ho-biah. -Mallet  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  198, 1877.  Bina- 
hamiah.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52.  81st  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  173,  1850.  Sinahomaa.  —Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.. 
240. 1  H.M>.  8in  -a-ho  miah.  -G  i  bbs  i  n  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep. ,  I. 
436,1855.  8inahoumei  —  Dullotdc  Mofraa.  Oregon, 
Ii,  335, 1844  (evidently  includes  man  v  other  tribes). 
8ineramiah.— Lane  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  *1<I2, 1850.  8in- 
naxniah.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52,  31*t  Cong..  1st 
sew*.,  173, 1850  (mentioned  distinctively  from  the 
-inahamish  ").  8no-dom-iah.  —  Fay  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  238,  185H.  8no-ho-miah.— Treaty  of  1855  in 
U.  8.  Ind.  Treaties,  378,  1873.  Bunahumea-Hale 
in  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  VI.  221,  1816. 

Snonkweametl  {Snonhce'amgtl).  An 
extinct  Cowichan  tribe  on  lower  Fraser  r., 
Brit.  Col.;  their  village  was  Hnak wa- 
rned. -Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can., 
54,  1902. 

Snonowa*.  A  Salish  trilie  around  Na- 
noose  bay,  b.  coast  of  Vancouver  id.  They 
speak  the  Cowichan  dialect,  and  num- 
bered 14  in  1909. 

Naaoos.— Tolraie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit. 
Col.,  120b.  1884.  Nanooso.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col..  243, 
1861.  Bnonooa.— Boas,  M8.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887.  Sno- 
nowas.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  II.  164.  1901.  Boo-no- 
was.— Ibid.,  417,  1898.  Bno-uo-wus.—  Ibid.,  270. 
1889. 

Snoqualmu.  A  Salish  division  which 
formerly  occupied  the  upper  branches  of 
a  river  of  tlie  same  name  in  Washington 
and  which  numbered  225  in  1857.  The 
remnantof  these  Indians  is  now  on  Tulalip 
res.,  with  other  broken  tribes. 
Bdok'-al  Maw  —  McCaw,  Puyallup  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,1885  (Puyallup name).  Bdo-qual-buah.— 
Mallet  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  196,  1877.  Bno-kwal-mi- 
yukh.— Glbbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I,  842.  1877 
(full  form  of  name;  miukh  locative).  Bnokwal- 
tnu. — Gibbs,  ibid.,  179.  Bnoqualamick — Lane  In 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52,  31st  Cans..  1st  seas..  173,  1850. 
Sno-qual-a-miok— Jones  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
76. 34th  Cong..  3d  sess.,  5. 1857.  Bao-qual-amuhe.  — 
Starling  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  171,  1852.  Bno-aual-a- 
muke.— Ibid.,  170.  Bnoqualimich.  —  8ehi  oleraft, 
Ind.  Tribes  v,  701,  1855.  8no-qualimick.  —Lane 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52,  81st  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  167, 1850. 
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8noqualimick — Ibid.,  174.  Snoqualmie — StevciiH 
in  II.  K.  Ex.  Doc.  87.  84th  Cong.,  3d  sew.,  33, 1867. 
Bno-qual-mie.— Fay  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  238,  1H58. 
Snoqualmoo.—  U.  8.  Ind.  Treaties.  878, 1873.  8no- 
qual  mook.-Oibbn  In  Pac.  K.  It.  Rep.,  I,  436,1865. 

Snoquanmh.  A  Salish  division  about 
Pt  Orchard,  Kitsap  co.,  w.  Wash.;  pop. 
about  500  in  1850. 

ShoauamUh.— Lane  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  162,  1850. 
8no-qua-mi.h.-8tarlinR  In  ibid.,  170,  1852. 

Bnowihoes.  Devices  worn  on  the  feet 
to  enable  the  Eskimo  and  the  Indian  to 
walk  over  snow  and  very  soft  ground  in 
hunting,  pulling  sleds,  driving  dog  teams, 
and  gathering  food.  The  parts  of  a 
snowshoe  are  the  wooden  rim,  toe  and 
heel  crossbar  of  wood  or  rawhide,  extra 
strengthening  bars,  foot  netting  in  large 
meshes  with  a  stout  thong  for  the  foot  to 
rest  upon,  toe  and  heel  netting  closely 
meshed  with  babiche  or  twisted  sinew, 
which,  however,  is  not  always  present, 
and  foot  lines  for  attaching  the  shoe. 
The  size  of  the  mesh  varies,  a  coarser 
mesh  being  used  for  wet,  soft  snow. 
Snowshoes  differ  in  materials,  form,  fine- 
ness, and  decoration  from  place  to  place 
and  from  tribe  to  tribe.  Wooden  skees, 
such  as  were  used  in  the  Eastern  conti- 
nent, were  absent,  though  Turner  found 
the  Indians  of  Whale  r.,  Labrador,  wear- 
ing shoes  of  thin  spruce  board,  and  the 
toboggan  of  Canada  is  a  double  skee  for 
freight  or  passenger.  Snowshoes  vary 
greatly  in  shape,  being  round,  elliptical, 
pointed  oval,  pointed  at  both  ends,  or 
irregular.  The  toe  may  be  flat  or  up- 
turned; the  heel  rounded,  pointed,  or 
widened  into  a  trailer.  The  best  exam- 
ples are  made  in  rights  and  lefts.  The 
separate  forms  so  differ  locally  that  they 
almost  equal  in  number  the  tribes  wear- 
ing them.  This  can  be  shown  best  by 
figures  (see  Dall,  Dixon,  Mason,  Mur- 
doch, Nelson,  and  Turner).  Especial 

attention  is 
paid  to  the 
tooting  and 
foot  lines. 
The  netting 
under  the 
foot  is  ar- 
ranged with 
a  view  to 
the  greatest 
comfort,  the 
ball  of  the 
foot  being 
firmly  sup- 
ported and 
the  toes 
having  free  play.  In  putting  on  the 
shoe  the  hands  are  not  used,  the  foot 
being  thrust  into  the  ankle  loop  fas- 
tened at  a  right  angle  to  the  frame, 
after  which,  by  a  dexterous  twist,  the 
toe  is  thrust  under  its  loop.  The  snow- 
shoer  walks  with  a  long,  swinging  stride, 
lifting  the  toe  and  letting  the  tail  or 
heel  drag.    Among  the  eastern  Eskimo, 


who  live  outside  of  the  tree  zone,  the 
snowshoe  is  very  crude;  the  frames  are 
small,  made  sometimes  of  bone,  and  the 
webbing  is  very  coarse,  but  in  the  W. 
there  is  greater  variety  between  the 
coarse  and  the  finer  types.  The  rim 
consists  of  two  willow  stems,  thickest  in 
the  middle,  elliptical  in  section,  the  long 
axis  being  vertical,  and  keeled  on  the 
inner  face,  except  between  the  toe  and 
heel  bars.    These  stems  are  joined  in 

front  by  a  long 
lapspl  ice  held  to- 
gether by  stitch- 
ing with  thongs. 
At  the  heel  the 
end  8  are  pro- 
longed into  a 


slight  tail  and  the  ends  sewed  together. 
The  method  of  putting  on  the  netting  is 
elaborate.  The  Athapascan  tribes  adjoin- 
ing the  western  Eskimo  inland  use  fine- 
meshed  shoes  with  upturned  toes.  The 
Kutchin  on  Mackenzie  r.  wear  a  round 
upturned  snowshoe  of  3  sizes,  the  largest 
for  moose  hunting,  one  of  half  size,  and 
the  traveling  shoe.  South  of  them  for  an 
indefinite  distance,  even  into  n.  United 
States,  was  found  the  pointed  elliptical 
type.  Farther  e.  were  used  flat  shoes 
with  square  fronts,  having  trailers;  and 
in  Labrador  fiatshoesof  immensesizesand 
widths,  with  round  beaver-tail  and  swal- 
low-tail heels  (Turner).  In  the  Pacific 
states  the  simplest  forms  prevailed  as  far 
s.  as  n.  California.  The  rim  was  round 
or  slightly  oval,  flat,  and  not  always  reg- 
ular; toe  and  heel  bars  were  replaced  with 
stout  rawhide  rope,  and  netting  was  of  the 
simplest  kind.  These  approximate  most 
closely  to  the  eastern  Asiatic  forms.  The 
foot  lacing  in  some  binds  closely  down 
both  toe  and  heel.  With  the  snowshoe 
in  Alaska  goes  a  staff,  having  a  spike  and 
a  little  snowshoe  at  the  lower  end. 

Consult  Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  xvn,  162,  1905;  Mason  in  Nat. 
Mus.  Rep.  1894, 381-410, 1896;  Murdoch  in 
9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  344-352,  1892;  Nelson 
in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1899;  Stites,  Eco- 
nomics of  the  Iroquois,  1905;  Turner  in 
11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1889.       (o.  t.  m.) 

Snutele  (Snu't'sle).  A  Bellacoola  vil- 
lage on  Bellacoola  r.,  Brit.  Col*,  above 
Tsomootl.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  ii,  49,  1898. 

Snutlelatl  (Shu'£'*fo£).  A  Bellacoola 
village  on  Bellacoola  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  above 
Stuik. 

Snu'i/KlaL.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
B.  49.  1898.  8nu'U  «iaU,— Boaa  In  7th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  3, 1891. 
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Boacatino.  A  district  visited  by  the 
troops  of  Moscoso,  of  the  De  Soto  exj>e- 
dition,  in  1542.  It  lay  w.  of  Mississippi 
r.,  bordering  on  the  Eyeish  and  Ana- 
darko,  probably  near  the  middle  course 
of  Red  r.  The  Spaniards  exj»eeted  to 
find  a  large  and  rich  province,  but  it  was 
a  thick  forest,  where  the  people  lacked 
food;  hence  they  abandoned  the  hope  of 
reaching  Mexico  by  land  and  returned  to 
the  Mississippi.  The  natives  evidently 
belonged  to  the  Caddoan  family.  Ct. 
Dotutloni. 

Soacatina.— Harris.  Vov.  and  Trav..  i.  810.  1706. 
Soacatino.— Gentl.  of  Klva*  (1557)  in  French.  Hist. 
Coll..  La.,  ii,  19*.  hVt.  Xacatin.— Bh-dnia  in 
Bourne,  Narr.  De_Snto.  n,  37.  1904.  Xuacatin.— 


(l.%4»)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  108. 
1850.  Xuacatino.-Ibid. 

Soapstone.    See  SlfatUf. 

Soba.  A  laive  1**1  y  of  Papago,  named 
after  their  chief,  centering  around  Ca- 
borca,  x.  w.  Sonora,  Mex.,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  century,  when  tin  y  were 
said  to  number  4,000."  They  may  have 
been  identical  with  the  Piato.  "Their 
other  villages  were  Batequi,  Mata,  Pitic, 
and  San  Ildefonso.  (f.  w.  ii.) 

■•baa.— Kino  (1092)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mix  ,  4th  8.,  I, 
226,  1H.V>.  Tobaa.— Villa -Scftor.  Theatro  Am..  II, 
891.  17 is  (inixprint).  Zopex. — Burton  (1*47)  in 
Cal.  Mew.  and  Corre*p..  312,  lsjo  (identic*!?). 

Sobaipnri.  A  Piman  tribe  formerly  in- 
habiting the  main  and  tributary  valleys 
of  San  Pedro  and  Santa  Cruz  rs., "between 
Ion.  110°  and  1110,  ami  the  Rio  (iila  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  San  Pedro  r.  and 
the  ruins  of  Casa  Grande,  and  possibly 
eastward  of  this  area  in  s.  Arizona.  Mis- 
sions  were  established  among  them  by 
the  Spaniards  in  the  latter  |>art  of  the 
17th  and  beginning  of  the  ISth  centuries 
at  Guevavi,  Suamca,  and  San  Xavier  <lel 
Bac,  to  which  numerous  visitas  were 
attached.  According  to  Bourke  "the 
A paches  have  a mong  t  hem  t  h e  Tze- kin  ne, 
or  Stone-house  people,  descendants  of  the 
cliff-dwelling  Sobaypuris,  whom  they 
drove  out  of  Aravypa  canon  and  forced 
to  flee  to  the  Pimas  for  refuge  about  a 
century  ago"  (Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  114, 
Apr. -June  1890);  and  Bandelier  (  Arch. 
Inst.  PajK>rs,  in,  102,  1890)  states  that 
"the  Apaches  caused  the  Solwypuria  to 
give  up  their  homes  on  the  San  Pedro 
and  to  merge  into  the  Papagos."  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  extinction  of  the 
Sobaipuri  as  a  tribe  was  due  to  depreda- 
tions by  the  Apache  and  that  their  rem- 
nant was  absorbed  by  the  Papago,  their 
western  neighlxirs,  of  whom  indeed  they 
may  have  l>een  but  a  jwrt.  In  later 
years  the  Papago  occupied  at  lea-t  one  of 
the  former  Sobaipuri  towns — San  Xavier 
del  Bac. 

Former  settlements  ascribed  to  the  So- 
baipuri are:  Alamos,  Aribaiba,  Babisi, 
Baicadeat,  Busac,Camani,  Causae,  Comar- 
suta,Esqugbaag,Guevavi,Jaumalturgo(?), 


Jiaspi,  Muiva,  Ojio,  Optuabo,  Quiburi, 
Quiquiborica,  Reyes?  San  Angelo,  San 
Clemente,  San  Felipe,  San  Salvador, 
Santa  Eulalia,  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  So- 
noita,  Suamca,  Tubo,  Tu macaco ri,  Turisai, 
Tusonimon,  and  Tutoida  (f.  w.  h.) 
R»arMTiai.-Ru*ell.  Pima  MS..  B.  A.  E  .  16.  1902 
(•spotted1:  Pima  name).  8ab*r"  —  Pimentel. 
I>«ngua*deMex..ii.94.186fi(Riveua*thenameofa 
Pima  dialect:  powihly  Solmipuri).  Bebaipuria.- 
Agulrre  (1764)  in  Doc.  Hi*t.  Mex..  4th  s'  I.  125. 
1856  (misprint;  also  Sobaipuri*). 
Kudo  Ensajro  (17fi3t.  17.  103,  1863. 
Pimentel,  Lenpua-.  1.377.  1X74.  « 
Tlsle.  Carte  Mex.  et  Floride.  1703. 
Kino,  map  (1702 )  in  Stocklein.  Neue  Welt  Bott.  74. 
1726.  Bobaipure.-Mota-Padilla  (1742).  Hist. 
Conq.  Nueva  Gallcia.  861.  1870.  Bobaipuria.— 
Kino  (1692)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex..  4th  k,  I.  226,  1856. 
Sobaipurit  Pimaa  — Villa -Scflor,  Theatro  Am., 
n.  40*.  1748.  Bobaypur«a.-Vene«i*.  Hi*t.  Cal..  II. 
202.  1759.  Bobaypuria.-Villu-Senor.  op.  oil  .  396. 
8ubaiptt«a.-ArTfcivita.  Cr6n.  Seraf..  II,  410.  1792. 
Bubaipurit. — Garci-s  (1776),  Diary,  3SS,  1900. 

Soccorondo.  A  former  rancheria,  pre- 
sumably Esselenian,  connected  with  San 
Carlos  mission,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Far- 
mer, Apr.  20,  1860. 

Social  organization.  North  American 
tribes  contained  (1)  subdivisions  of  a 
geographic  or  consanguineal  character; 
(2)  social  and  governmental  classes  or 
l>odies,  esj>eciaHy  chiefs  and  councils, 
with  particular  |»ower8  and  privileges; 
and  (3)  fraternities  of  a  religious  or  semi- 
religious  character,  the  last  of  which  are 
especially  treated  under  Strrrt  tocielu't. 

Tribes  mav  be  divided  broadly  into 
those  in  which  the  organization  was  loose, 
the  subdi visions  being  families  or  bands 
and  descent  lieing  counted  prevailingly 
in  the  male  line,  and  those  which  were 
divided  into  clearly  defined  groups  tailed 
gentes  or  clans,  "which  were  strictly 
exogamic.  Among  the  former  may  be 
placed  the  Eskimo;  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  northern  Athapascans;  the  Cree, 
Montagnais,  Nascapee,  Micmac.andChev- 
enne,  among  the  Algonquians;  the  north- 
ern Caddoan  tribes;  the  Kiowa;  most 
of  the  Shoshonean  tril»es;  the  Apache, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  peoples  of  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  s.  Texas,  and  s. 
British  Columbia;  among  the  latter  the 
Haida,  Tlingit,  Tsimshian,  Heiltsuk,  and 
western  Athapascans;  the  Pueblos.  Nav- 
aho,  a  few  s.  California  tribes,  and  the 
maioritv  of  tribes  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  states. 

Where  clans  exist  the  distinctive  char- 
acter of  each  is  very  strongly  defined, 
and  a  man  can  become  a  member  only 
by  birth,  adoption,  or  transfer  in  infancy 
from  his  mother's  to  his  father's  clan,  or 
vice  versa.  Each  clan  generally  possessed 
some  distinctive  tutelary  from  which  the 
majority  of  the  persons  belonging  to  it 
derived* their  names,  certain  rights,  carv- 
ings, and  ceremonies  in  common,  and 
often  the  exclusive  right  to  a  tract  of  land. 

Although  the  well-defined  < 
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of  the  n.  Pacific  coast,  based  on  property 
and  the  institution  of  slavery,  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  a  parallel  elsewhere  n. 
of  Mexico  except  perhapa  atnong  the 
Natchez,  bravery  in  war,  wisdom  in 
council,  oratorical,  poetical,  or  artistic 
talents,  real  or  supposed  psychic  powers — 
in  short,  any  variety  of  excellence  what- 
ever served  in  all  Indian  tril>es  to  give 
one  prominence  among  his  fellows,  and 
it  is  not  strange  that  popular  recognition 
of  a  man's  ability  sometimes  reacted  to 
the  benefit  of  his  descendants.  Although 
it  was  always  a  position  of  great  conse- 
quence, leadership  in  war  was  generally 
separate  from  and  secondary  to  the  civil 
chieftainship.  Civil  leadership  and  cer- 
emonial primacy  were  much  more  com- 
monly combined.  Among  the  Pueblos 
all  three  are  united,  forming  a  theocracy. 
Councils  of  a  democratic,  unconventional 
kind,  in  which  wealthy  persons  or  those 
of  most  use  to  the  tribe  had  the  greatest 
influence,  were  universal  where  no  special 
form  of  council  was  established. 

An  Eskimo  tribe  consisted  of  those 
households  that  hunted  or  fished  in  the 
same  geographical  region  and  wintered 
in  one  village,  or  in  several  villages  not 
far  apart.  Government  was  carried  on 
by  the  heads  of  houses,  and  usually  there 
was  a  headman  in  the  tribe  whose  word 
had  weight  in  matters  connected  with 
hunting  and  fishing.  A  class  of  helpers 
was  composed  of  "bachelors  without  any 
relations,  cripples  who  were  not  able  to 
provide  lor  themselves,  or  men  who  had 
lost  their  sledges  and  dogs"  (Boas,  Cen- 
tral Eskimo,  1888).  A  young  man  gen- 
erally lived  with  his  wife's  family,  much 
under  their  control,  until  the  death  of 
his  parents-in-law.  If  he  or  his  wife 
died  meantime,  their  children  remained 
with  her  people.  When  a  man  had  once 
established  his  household  independently, 
however,  he  was  the  head  of  it,  and  on 
his  death  his  principal  possessions  went 
to  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  born  to  him  or 
adopted,  who  had  not  an  independent 
position.  In  so  simple  an  organization 
as  this  wo  see  the  basis  on  which  very 
important  structures  were  elsewhere 
built.  Nelson  claims  to  have  found  traces 
of  totemism  among  the  Alaskan  Eskimo, 
but  it  was  probably  imported  from  the 
Indians  to  trie  s.  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  taken  deep  root  in  the  socia  1  life. 

Among  the  more  eastern  Athapascan 
tribes  the  social  organization  is  said  to 
have  been  of  a  sim  i  lar  loose,  paternal  type. 
The  Paiute  and  some  other  Shoshonean 
tribes  consisted  of  bands,  each  governed 
byachief,  which  occupied  and  took  their 
names  from  particular  localities.  There 
werealsorhieiswhoseauthority  extended, 
probably  in  a  very  indefinite  form,  over  a 
number  of  others. 

3456-Bull.  30,  pt  2-07  80 


Throughout  California,  except  in  one 
small  area,  subdi visions  were  also  local, 
and  descent  was  paternal,  so  far  as  it 
was  distinguished  at  all.  Hupa  men, 
for  instance,  usually  resided  throughout 
life  in  the  town  where  they  were  born, 
while  the  women  went  elsewhere  to 
live  with  their  husbands,  the  towns  be- 
ing in  practice  chiefly  exogamic,  though 
there  was  no  recognized  requirement  of 
exogamy.  A  man  more  often  married  a 
woman  from  outside  of  his  village  than 
one  born  there,  only  because  the  chances 
were  that  the  majority  of  women  in  his 
own  village  were  his  actual  blood-rela- 
tions. Headship  among  them  depended 
on  wealth,  and  might  be  lost  with  it 
Amount  of  property  also  determined 
headship  over  the  villages  of  an  entire 
district  when  they  united  for  war  or 
for  ceremonial  observances.  The  Mohave 
also  reckoned  descent  through  the  father, 
and  there  are  indications  of  a  nascent  or 
decadent  gentile  system.  Among  the 
Hupa,  Yurok,  Karok,  and  other  tribes  of 
n.  w.  California  slavery  was  a  recognized 
institution,  though  the  number  of  slaves 
was  small. 

The  coast  people  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington were  organized  on  the  basis  of 
village  communities  similar  to  those  of 
California,  but  slavery  occupied  a  more 
prominent  position  in  thesocial  fabric  and 
its  importance  increased  northward,  the 
institution  extending  as  far,  at  least,  as 
Copper  r.,  Alaska  (see  Slarert/).  The  Sa- 
lish  tribes  of  the  interior  of  British  Colum- 
bia consisted  of  many  village  communities, 
for  the  greater  part  independent  of  one 
another.  Civil,  military,  and  religious 
matters  were  each  directed  by  different 
persons  whose  special  fitness  had  Ix-en 
recognized,  and  though  the  succession 
usually  passed  from  lather  to  son,  the 
actual  selection  rested  with  the  people. 
In  the  selection  of  a  civil  chief,  property 
was  the  determining  factor.  The  few 
totemic  devices  or  crests  found  in  this 
region  were  inherited  by  all  of  the  origi- 
nal owner's  blood  relations  in  both  the 
male  and  female  lines.  A  chief,  like  the 
noted  Seattle,  was  sometimes  found  ruling 
over  his  mother's  instead  of  his  father's 
people,  and  a  man  was  often  known  by 
a  different  name  in  his  mother's  town 
from  that  he  bore  in  his  father's. 

Freemen  among  the  coast  Salish  were 
divided  into  nobles,  middle-class  men, 
and  servants.  Below  the  last  were  the 
slaves  captured  in  war.  Servants  were 
either  poor  relations  of  the  letter  classes 
or  members  of  formerly  independent  di- 
visions reduced  by  war  or  otherwise  to  a 
servile  condition,  vet  not  actually  en- 
slaved. A  chief  mitfht  be  displaced,  but 
his  office  was  usually  hereditary  from 
father  to  son,  and  it  carried  with  It  lead- 
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ership  in  ceremonial  matters,  though  not 
in  war.  According  to  Hill-Tout  many  of 
the  larger  Salish  tribes  recognized  the 
paramount  authority  of  one  among  the 
various  local  chiefs. 

The  Nootka  tribes  of  the  w.  coast  of 
Vancouver  id.  were  subdivided  into  septs, 
or  gentes,  each  possessing  a  single  crest 
and  ruled  by  a  head  chief.  A  council 
formed  of  these  head  chiefs  determined 
the  action  of  the  tribe,  and  the  chief  of 
the  sept  that  was  highest  in  rank  exer- 
cised some  influence  over  the  rest.  Mem- 
bership in  the  septs  did  not  involve  mar- 
riage prohibition,  which  was  confined  to 
real  blood  relationship,  marriage  within 
the  sept  being  otherwise  permissible. 
Chieftainships  are  said  to  have  descended 
from  father  to  son,  but  when  persons  of 
different  septs  married,  the  children  be- 
longed to  the  one  higher  in  rank. 

Although  related  by  language  to  the 
Nootka,  the  Kwakiutl  system  differed 
considerably.  Each  division  composing 
a  Kwakiutl  tribe  was  thought  to  be  de- 
scended from  an  ancestor  who  had  set 
up  his  house  at  a  definite  place,  and  it 
is  probable  that  these  divisions  were 
originally  local  groups  like  those  of  the 
Salish,  though  some  of  them  have  now 
spread  among  several  different  tribes. 
Descent  appears  originallv  to  have  been 
paternal,  but  a  man  might  obtain  new 
crests  and  membership  in  a  different  gens 
for  his  son  by  marrying  the  daughter  of 
another  man  who  had  them.  This,  how- 
ever, may  have  been  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  more  northern  tribes  having 
maternal  descent. 

The  tribes  possessing  a  well-defined  clan 
system  are  divided  into  three  groups — 
tne  North  Pacific,  Southwestern,  and 
Eastern.  All  of  the  first  group  had  two 
or  more  phratries,  each  named  after  some 
animal  or  bird  and  subdivided  into  a 
number  of  clans  ruled  over  by  chiefs. 
Unless  there  was  a  more  powerful  clan  at 
the  same  place  a  family  chief  was  also 
chief  of  his  town.  In  some  cases  a  clan 
was  divided,  having  chiefs  in  different 
towns.  The  lowest  unit  was  the  house 
group,  consisting  of  a  family  in  the  Euro- 
pean sense,  including  remote  relations 
together  with  servants  and  slaves  over 
which  ruled  the  house  chief  or  house- 
holder. As  among  the  tribes  farther 
s.,  there  were  also  low-caste  groups, 
which  formed  a  large  part  of  the  servant 
class.  The  principal  power  rested  with 
the  town  chiefs,  but  depended  on  their 
ability  to  maintain  their  superiority  in 
riches.  A  house  chief  might  displace  a 
family  chief,  and  the  chief  of  a  different 
family  could  supplant  a  town  chief. 

The  Pueblos  had  a  large  number  of 
small  clans,  organized  on  a  theocratic 
basis  with  special  rituals  and  special  lead- 


ers in  the  rituals,  and  in  some  pueblos^ 
as  Zufii,  Laguna,  Acoma,  and  the  Hopi 
villages,  there  existed  also  phratries.  In 
some  towns,  at  least,  a  man  was  not  per- 
mitted to  marry  into  either  the  clan  of 
his  mother  or  that  of  his  father,  but  since 
the  advent  of  missionaries,  in  consequence 
of  the  reduction  in  numbers  which  has 
taken  place  and  as  a  result  of  their  teach- 
ings, this  law  has  been  often  set  aside  in 
recent  years. 

The  Zufii  are  divided  into  a  large  num- 
ber of  clans,  and  many  offices  are  always 
filled  with  reference  to  these.  A  boy  or 
a  girl  is  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
mother's  clan,  but  is  spoken  of  as  a 
"child"  of  the  father's  clan,  and  mar- 
riage into  either  of  these  is  practically 
prohibited.  Land,  along  with  most  other 
kinds  of  property,  is  owned  by  individ- 
uals and  passes  to  the  daughters  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  sons.  The  government  of  the 
entire  state  is  hierarchic,  the  supreme 
authority  resting  in  a  body  consisting  of 
the  rain  priests  of  the  six  cardinal  points — 
n.  ,  s. ,  e. ,  w.,  zenith,  and  nadir — the  priest- 
ess of  fecundity,  assistant  of  the  priest  of 
the  n.  ,  and  the  two  head  war  priests.  The 
priest  of  the  n  is  first  among^  these  and 
may  be  considered  the  high  priest  of  Zufii. 
Each  of  the  male  priests  above  enume- 
rated, except  the  priest  of  the  zenith,  has 
assistants  who  usually  succeed  him  and 
one  another  in  regular  order,  but  whose 
original  appointment  as  assistants  rests 
practically  with  their  principal,  although 
ostensibly  he  was  appointed  by  the  body 
of  nine.  The  civil  governor,  his  lieuten- 
ant, and  the  four  assistants  of  each  are 
nominated  by  the  six  rain  priests  and  two 
war  priests,  though  outside  pressure  may 
be  brought  to  bear  for  or  against  this  or 
■that  candidate.  Although  the  governor 
attends  to  most  civil  matters,  the  appoint- 
ing body  acts  as  a  final  court  of  appeal  in 
matters"  of  extreme  importance.  His 
term  of  office  is  for  one  year,  but  he  ia 
eligible  for  reelection.  War  expeditions 
were  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the  war 
priesthood  under  control  of  the  two  priests 
just  referred  to  (Stevenson). 

Sia  is  governed  by  two  priests,  with 
their  vicars  or  intended  successors.  One 
priest  has  control  over  civil  matters,  the 
other  over  war  and  hunting.  These 
offices  are  elective,  the  choice  being 
limited  to  members  of  certain  clans. 
Although  the  determinations  reached  by 
the  two  head  priests  and  their  vicars  are 
referred  to  the  heads  of  the  ceremonial 
societies  for  confirmation,  this  is  a  mere 
matter  of  courtesy.  They  hold  their 
positions  for  life  and  have  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  subordinate  officers  who 
carry  out  their  instructions.  In  Taos  and  a 
few  other  pueblos  descent  was  patrilineal. 

Like  their  neighbors,  the  Pueblos,  the 
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Navaho  were  divided  into  numerous 
clans,  with  female  descent  and  prohibi- 
tion of  marriage  within  the  mother's  and 
the  father's  clans.  In  addition  there 
were  several  sets  of  clans  which  conld 
not  intermarry  and  thus  constituted 
ph  retries  analogous  to  those  of  Eastern 
tribes.  Matthews  considers  it  probable 
that  the  Navaho  clans  had  a  local  rather 
than  a  totemic  origin,  and  this  may  be 
true  of  most  of  the  Pueblo  clans. 

Among  the  Plains  Indians  the  Omaha 
had  a  highly  organized  social  system. 
The  tribe  was  divided  into  10  gentes 
called  "villages,"  with  descent  through 
the  father,  each  of  which  had  one  head 
chief.  8even  of  these  chiefs  constituted 
a  sort  of  oligarchy,  and  two  of  them,  rep- 
resenting the  greatest  amount  of  wealth, 
exercised  superior  authority.  The  func- 
tions of  these  chiefs  were  entirely  civil; 
they  never  headed  war  parties.  Below 
them  were  two  orders  of  warriors,  from 
the  higher  of  which  men  were  selected  to 
act  as  policemen  during  the  buffalo  hunt. 
Under  all  were  those  who  had  not  yet 
attained  to  eminence.  During  the  buffalo 
hunts  and  great  ceremonials  the  tribe 
encamped  in  a  regular  circle  with  one 
opening,  like  most  other  Plains  tribes. 
In  it  each  gens  and  even  each  family  had 
its  definite  position.  The  two  halves  of 
this  circle,  composed  of  five  clans  each, 
had  different  names,  but  they  do  not 

Spear  to  have  corresponded  to  the  phra- 
es  of  more  eastern  Indians.  A  man 
was  not  permitted  to  marry  into  the 
gens  of  his  father,  and  marriage  into  that 
of  his  mother  was  rare  and  strongly  dis- 
approved. Other  Plains  tribes  of  the 
Siouan  family  probably  were  organized 
in  much  the  same  manner  and  reckoned 
descent  similarly.  The  Dakota  are  tra- 
ditionally reputed  to  have  been  divided 
at  one  time  into  seven  council  fires,  each 
of  which  was  divided  into  two  or  three 
major  and  a  multitude  of  minor  bands. 
Whatever  their  original  condition  may 
have  been,  their  organization  is  now 
much  looser  than  that  of  the  Omaha. 

Most  of  the  southern  Caddoan  tribes 
reckoned  descent  through  the  mother. 
The  Caddo  proper,  who  came  from  a  tim- 
ber country,  had  10  clans  with  maternal 
descent 

The  social  organization  of  the  western 
and  northern  Algonquian  tribes  is  not  well 
known.  The  Siksika  have  numerous  sub- 
divisions which  have  been  called  gentes; 
they  are  characterized  by  descent  through 
the  father,  but  would  appear  to  be  more 
truly  local  groups.  Each  had  originally  its 
own  chief,  and  the  council  composed  of 
these  chiefs  selected  the  chief  of  the  tribe, 
their  choice  being  governed  rather  by  the 
character  of  the  person  than  by  his  de- 
scent.  The  head  chiefs  authority  was 


made  effective  largely  through  the  volun- 
tary cooperation  of  several  societies.  The 
Chippewa,  Potawatomi,  Menominee,  Mi- 
ami, Shawnee,  and  Abnaki  in  historic 
times  have  haa  gentes,  with  paternal  de- 
scent, which  Morgan  believed  had  devel- 
oped from  a  maternal  stage  owing  to  white 
influence;  but  this  theory  must  be  viewed 
with  caution,  inasmuch  as  there  never  has 
been  a  question  as  to  the  form  of  descent 
among  the  Dela  wares,  who  were  subjected 
to  white  influences  at  an  earlier  date  than 
most  of  those  supposed  to  have  changed. 

The  Dela  wares  consisted  of  three  sub- 
tribes,  called  by  geographic  names  from 
the  regions  occupied  by  them,  each  char- 
acterized by  a  special  totem.  Over  each 
presided  a  head  chief,  said  to  have  been 
elected  by  the  heads  of  the  other  di  visions ; 
but  more  probably  they  merely  inducted 
him  into  office.  The  chief  of  the  Unami 
is  said  to  have  been  ordinarily  first  in 
dignity.  These  chiefs  were  assisted  by 
councils,  composed  of  heads  of  wealthy 
families  and  prominent  warriors;  but 
their  authority  was  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  civil  matters.  "War  was  de- 
clared by  the  people  at  the  instigation  of 
the  '  war  captains,'  valorous  braves  of  any 
birth  or  family  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  personal  prowess,  and 
especially  by  good  success  in  forays 
against  the  enemy "  (Brinton,  The 
Lenape,  1885).  According  to  Morgan, 
each  of  the  three  tribes  was  subdivided 
into  twelve  groups,  probably  consanguin- 
eous, though  it  is  uncertain  whether  they 
were  geographic  or  totemic. 

The  towns  constituting  the  Creek  con- 
federacy were  com  posed  of  members  of 
various  clans,  and  each  was  ruled  by  a  civil 
chief,  or  miko,  assisted  by  two  councils. 
The  chief  was  elected  for  life  from  a  par- 
ticular clan,  and  appointed  the  head  war 
chief  of  the  town.  The  town  council  ad- 
vised the  miko  on  questions  of  intertribal 
policy  as  well  as  the  appointment  of  minor 
officers,  while  the  council  of  old  men  con- 
cerned itself  with  internal  questions,  such 
as  those  connected  with  the  raising  of 
corn.  Below  these  ranked  the  "  beloved 
men,"  and  then  the  common  people. 
Subordinate  to  the  "great  warrior"  were 
two  grades  of  war  leaders.  Members  of 
the  same  clan  are  said  to  have  occupied 
houses  adjoining  one  another,  and  in  the 
larger  towns  all  these  surrounded  a  cen- 
tral square,  in  which  were  the  houses  of 
the  chiefs,  the  council  houses,  and  the 
playground.  It  is  known  that  some 
clans  could  not  intermarry,  and  thus  con- 
stituted ph retries.  The  part  which  clans 
and  phratries  played  in  the  composition 
of  the  councils,  the  appointment  of  offi- 
cers, and  the  order  of  business  has  not 
been  determined.  The  confederacy  was 
so  loosely  constituted  that  decisions  for 
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war  or  peace  rested  directly  with  the  in- 
dividual towns.  In  cases  where  numbers 
of  towns  decided  to  go  to  war  together 
they  appointed  a  head  war  chief  for 
themselves. 

The  Natchez  were  divided  into  two 
castes,  called  by  the  French  nobility  and 
puant*.  The  first  was  again  divided  into 
suns,  nobles,  and  honored  men,  the  indi- 
viduals of  each  of  which  were  com- 
pelled to  marry  among  the puants.  Chil- 
dren of  the  women  of  the  three  noble 
classes  belonged  to  the  class  of  the  mother, 
and  children  of  the  honored  men  by  puant 
women  also  belonged  to  their  mother's 
class.  Children  of  puant  women  and  sun 
men,  however,  belonged  to  the  middle 
class  of  nobles,  while  children  of  puant 
women  and  noble  men  belonged  to  the 
honored.  By  the  exhibition  of  superior 
qualities  a  man  could  raise  himself  from 
the  puantx  as  far  at  least  as  the  middle 
class  of  nobles.  The  highest  chief,  or 
Great  Sun,  derived  his  power  from  the 
mythic  lawgiver  of  the  nation.  Thus  the 
state  constituted  a  theocracy  resembling 
that  of  the  Quichua  of  Peru. 

The  most  advanced  social  organization 
north  of  the  Pueblo  country  was  probably 
that  developed  bv  the  Iroquois  confeder- 
ated tribes.  Each,  tribe  consisted  of  two 
or  more  phratries,  which  in  turn  embraced 
one  or  more  clans,  named  after  various 
animals  or  objects,  while  each  clan  con- 
sisted of  one  or  more  kinship  groups 
called  ohtmrhira.  When  the  tribes  com- 
bined to  form  the  confederacy  called  the 
Five  Nations  they  were  arranged  in  three 
phratries,  of  two,  two,  and  one  tril>es  re- 
spectively. There  were  originally  48 
hereditary  chieftainships  in  the  five 
tribes,  and  subsequently  the  number  was 
raised  to  50.  Each  chieftainship  was  held 
by  some  one  ohwachira,  and  the  selection 
of  a  person  to  fill  it  devolved  on  the 
child-bearing  women  of  the  clan  to  which 
it  belonged,  more  particularly  those  of 
the  ohtmrhira,  which  owned  it.  The  se- 
lection had  to  be  confirmed  afterward  by 
the  tribal  and  league  councils  succes- 
sively. With  each  chief  a  vice-chief  was 
elected,  who  sat  in  the  tribal  council 
with  the  chief  proper,  and  also  acted  as 
a  leader  in  time  of  war,  but  the  chief 
alone  sat  in  the  grand  council  of  the 
confederacy.  See  Chin  and  Gem;  Govern- 
ment. 

Consult  Boas,  Porsey,  Murdoch,  Nel- 
son, Powell,  Mrs  Stevenson,  and  Turner 
in  Reports  B.  A.  E.;  Boas  (1)  in  Re- 
ports Brit.  A.  A.  S.  from  1889;  (2)  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  1897;  Brinton,  Le- 
nape  and  their  L<>gends,  1885;  Cashing 
in  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  l,  June  1882:  Dixon  in 
Bull.  Am.  Mu*.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvn,  pt.  8, 
1905-  Gatschet,  Creek  Migration  Legend, 


1884,  1888;  Goddard,  Life  and  Culture 
of  the  Hupa,  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  i,  1903; 
Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,  1892; 
Kra  use,  Tlinkit  Ind.f  1885;  Kroeber  (1 )  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  IV,  no.  2,  1902,  (2)  in  Bull. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  HiBt.,  xvm,  pt.  1,  1902; 
Loskiel,  Hist.  Missions  United  Brethren, 
1794;  Matthews,  Navaho  Legends,  1897; 
Morgan,  Ancient  Society,  1877;  Moricein 
Trans.  Rov.  Soc.  Can.,  x,  1905;  Powell 
and  Ingalls,  Rep.  regarding  the  Indians 
of  Utah,  1874;  Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  no.  4,  1900.      (j.  r.  s.) 

Societies.  See  Medicine  and  Medicine- 
men; Secret  societies. 

Sockeye .  One  of  the  names  of  the  Fraser 
r.  salmon,  blueback,  or  redfish  (Stdmo 
tier  La)  of  the  n.  Pacific  coast.  The  word 
is  a  corruption  by  folk  etymology  of  xuk- 
kegh,  the  name  of  this  fisn  in  one  of  the 
Salishan  dialects  of  the  N.  W.  Pacific 
coast.  It  is  spelled  also  sugk-eye,  sawk- 
xcetj,  $auk-eye,  etc.,  confirming  the  deri- 
vation, (a.  f.  c,  ) 

Sockobcck,  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  situated  in  1608  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Rappahannock  r.  in  King  George 
co.,  Va.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Soco.  A  Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. 
Soco. — FonUincda  Memoir  (ra.  1575),  Smith  trans., 
19, 1854.  Sojro.— Fontaneda  in  Ternaux-Compan.« 
Voy.,  xx,  22,  1841.  Togo.— Fontaneda  as  quoted 
by  Shlpp,  De  Soto  and  Fla.,  586, 1881. 

Socoisuka.  Mentioned  by  Taylor  (Cal. 
Farmer,  June  22,  1860)  as  a  subdivision 
of  the  so-called  Thamien  group  of  the 
Costanoan  Indians  of  the  coast  of  central 
California, 

Socorro  (Span.:  'succor').  A  former 
pueblo  of  the  Piro  on  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Socorro,  on  the  Rio 
Grande  in  New  Mexico.  So  named  by 
Ofiate,  in  1598,  because  of  the  friendly 
reception  of  the  Spaniards  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  gave  them  a  large  quantity  of 
corn.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Franciscan 
mission  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  del  8ocorro 
from  1626,  and  contained  a  church  and 
monastery.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Pue- 
blo revolt  in  1680  its  population  was  600, 
but  most  of  the  inhabitants  followed  the 
Spaniards,  with  whom  they  were  friendly, 
to  El  Pa*o,  and  afterward  established  a 
village  bearing  the  same  name  (distin- 
guished as  Socorro  del  Sur)  below  that 
place  on  the  Rio  Grande  in  Texas.  The 
walls  of  the  old  church  were  standing  in 
1692,  and  the  ruins  of  the  village  were 
still  visible  in  1725,  but  no  trace  of  the 
former  settlement  is  now  to  be  seen.  Con- 
sult Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
241  et  seq.,  1892.  See  also  A"rw,  Pue- 
blos, (f.  w.  h.) 
H.  D.  du  Secour. — Vaujjondy.  Carte  Amer.,  1778. 
Kra  Sra  del  Socorro. — Bonn  vide*  ( H13U)  quoted  br 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  163,  1889.  Pilabo.— 
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Bennvides,  Memorial,  16, 1630  (aboriginal  name 
of  pueblo).  Pilaho.— Columbus  Mem.  Vol.,  156, 
1M-J3  (misprint).  Pilopul.— Oflate  (1596)  in  Doc. 
Ined.,  xvi,  115,  1871  (identified  by  Bandelier, 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  241,  1892).  Booora.— John- 
ston in  Emory,  Recon.,  570,  1848.  8oooro. — Gulle- 
gaa  (l.s-14),  ibid.,  478.  Boeorra. — Ogilby,  Amer- 
ica, map,  1671.  Bocorre.— Domenecn,  Deserts  of 
N.  A.,  I.  map,  1K60.  Socorro.—  OAate  (1598)  in  Doc. 
Ined.,  xvi,  251, 1871  (earliest  form). 

Socorro  del  Bur  ('Socorro of  the  South,' 
in  contradistinction  from  Socorro  (q.  v. )  in 
New  Mexico).  A  small  pueblo  on  both 
sides  of  the  Rio  Grande,  a  few  m.  below  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  now 
completely  Mexicanized,  belonged  to  the 
Piro  tribe,  although  there  is  evidence 
(Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  191,  1889) 
that  Tano  and  Jemez  people  were  among 
them.  It  was  established  in  1680-81  by 
Gov.  Otermin  with  fugitive  Indians 
chiefly  from  Socorro,  N.  Mex.  It  became 
the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  in  1682. 
See  Piro*,  Pueblos.  (f.  w.  n.) 

H»  Benora  del  Socorro. — De  l'lsle,  Carte  Mex.  et 
Floride,  1703.  Hra  del  Bocorro  — Otermin  (1682) 
cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  191,  18*9. 
N.  Benora  del  Bocorro.— Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 
1776.  Nueatra  Benora  del  Socorro. — Vetancurtl  1696) 
in  Tcatro  Mex.,  in,  309,  1871.  Boccorro.— Villa- 
8efior,  Thcatro-Am..  II,  360,  1748.  Boooro. — Cal- 
houn in  Cal.  Mess,  and  Cor  res  p.,  211,  1850.  Bo- 
corro.—Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  684, 1736.  Bocorro  del 
8ur.— Bandelier  in  Arch..  Inst.  Papers,  in,86, 1890. 

Soda  Creek.  A  Shuswap  village  or  band 
situated  on  upper  Fraserr.  between  Alex- 
andria and  the  mouth  of  Chilcotin  r.,  Brit. 
Col. ;  pop.  81  in  1909.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Reps. 

Bodomi.    An  Iroquois  village  placed  on 
the  Esnauts  and  Rapilly  map,  1777,  s.  w. 
of  Oswego,  N.  Y.  The  name  is  probably  a 
•  misprint  of  Sodus. 

Soenadut.  A  Maricopa  rancheria on  the 
Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744.— Sedelmair 
(1744)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Sofki,  Sofkey.  A  thin  sour  corn  gruel 
prepared  by  the  Creek  and  other  Indians 
formerly  oi  the  Gulf  region,  from  corn, 
water,  and  lye.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  the  liquid:  plain,  sour,  and  white.  The 
corn  is  pounded  into  a  coarse  meal,  which 
is  fanned  in  order  to  remove  the  broken 
grains  and  husks.  Two  quarts  of  the 
meal  are  put  into  a  gallon  pot  of  hot 
water,  which  is  placed  over  a  fire  and 
allowed  to  boil.  A  perforated  vessel  is 
filled  with  clean  wood  ashes,  on  which 
water  is  poured  to  form  a  lye.  The  lye  as 
it  percolates  through  the  ashes  drops" into 
the  meal  and  water  and  turns  the  mixture 
yellow.  Water  is  kept  on  the  sofki  for 
hours  at  a  time,  and,  finally,  after  the 
mixture  has  become  very  thick,  it  is  re- 
moved and  allowed  to  cool.  A  half-dozen 
"blue  dumplings"  (a  very  palatable 
corn  meal  preparation)  are  almost  a  nec- 
essary accompaniment  of  a  mug  of  sofki. 
Pounded  hickory-nuts  are  frequently 
added  to  the  mixture,  and  marrow  too, 
to  improve  the  flavor.  The  vessel  which 
is  used  expressly  for  preparing  the  meal 


iscalleda "sofki dish."  The Yuchi name 
for  sofki  is  tsoshi.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Creek  dialect  of  the  Muskhogean 
language.  The  Cherokee  know  it  as  ka- 
nahena  (Mooney).  (w.  r.  g.) 

8ogup.  Given  by  Cortez  (Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  m,  pt.  3,  120,  1856)  as  one  of  4 
bands  of  the  Ute,  within  or  near  the 
province  of  New  Mexico  in  1799. 

Sohonut.  Mentioned  bv  Royce  (18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  782,  1899),  together  with  a 
number  of  other  tribes,  as  ceding  all  their 
lands  except  a  strip  between  Tejon  pass 
and  Kern  r.,  Cal.  They  may  have  been 
Yokuts  (Mariposan),  Chumashan,  or 
Shoshonean,  but  are  not  identified. 

Soiones  ('long  wampum  belt,' — 
Hewitt).  An  Onondaga  chief  who  was 
leader  of  the  embassy  to  the  Hurons  in 
1647.  He  was  a  "  Huron  by  nation,  but 
so  naturalized  among  the  enemies  within 
a  number  of  years,  that  there  is  no  Iro- 
quois who  has  made  more  massacres  in 
this  country  nor  worse  attacks  than  he." 
He  brought  three  Huron  captives  from 
Onondaga  (Jes.  Rel.  1648,  56,  1858). 

Sokchit.  Seemingly  the  Yurok  name 
of  a  small  Hupa  village  on  Trinity  r.,  Cal. 
Soc-kail-kit.  —  McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
32d  Cong.,  spec,  sesa.,  194.  1853.  Socktish. — A.  L. 
Kroeber,  infn,  1907  (a  name  sometimes  ap- 
plied). Sokchit.  - Ibid.,  1904.  8o-kea  keit.— Gibhs 
In  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes.  Ill,  139, 1853.  Sok  kail- 
Int.— Meyer.  Nach  dem  Sacramento,  282,  1855. 
8oktioh.-A.  L.Kroebcr,  inf*n,  1907. 

Bokoki  (apparently  a  contraction  of  Ab- 
naki  Sdkukiak,  'people  at  the  outlet' — 
Gerard.  See  Abnaki).  A  tribe  closely 
connected  with  the  Abnaki  and  probably 
a  part  of  the  confederacy.  \  etromile 
considered  them  as  distinct  (Me.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  211,  1859).  Ho  says: 
"Only  five  nations  are  reckoned  in  New 
England  and  Acadia,  namelv,  the  Mo- 
hegans,  the  Sokoquis,  the  Abnakis,  the 
Etchimins,  and  the  Micmacs."  He  and 
Ruttenber  (Tribes  Hudson  R.,  85,  1872) 
place  them  in  the  Mahican  group.  On 
the  other  hand,  Williamson  ( Hist.  Maine, 
1832)  and  Maurault  say  they  belonged  to 
the  Abnaki  group,  which  is  probably  the 
correct  conclusion.  The  Pequawket  and 
Ossipee,  on  the  upper  Saco,  were  appar- 
ently branches  oi  this  tribe  (Kidder  in 
Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  235.  1859).  The 
tribe,  including  these,  occupied  the  banks 
of  Saco  r.,  Me.,  the  Sokoki  being  nearest 
to  the  mouth.  Ruttenber  believed  they 
had  occupied  the  w.  bank  of  Hudson  r. 
above  Mohawk  r.  until  driven  out  by  the 
Mohawk  in  1626.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  however,  that  the  Indians  Cham- 
plain  found  in  1604  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Saco,  were  of  this  tribe.  Smith  (1616) 
mentions  Sowocatuck,  perhaps  their  chief 
village.  Chain  plain  has  preserved  the 
name  of  one  of  the  sachems  of  this  peo- 
ple, Marchim,  of  Casco  bay,  "who  had 
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the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  bravest 
men  of  his  country,  and  he  had  a  fine 
manner,  and  all  his  gestures  and  move* 
ments  were  grave  and  dignified,  savage 
though  he  was."  The  Sokoki  are  de- 
scribed by  Gorges  in  1658  as  enemies  of 
the  Abnaki.  They  participated  in  King 
Philip's  war  in  1675,  and  some  of  them 
fled  to  Scaticook  on  the  Hudson  at  its  close. 
In  1725  the  rest  of  the  tribe  retired  to  St 
Francis,  Canada,  with  the  Pequawket  and 
others.  ( J.  m.   c.  t.  ) 

Assok8ekik.—  Jes.  Rel.  for  1646,  8,  1858.  Ghoua- 
coet.— Jt*.  Rel.  (or  1611, 15, 1868.   Oneiageae.—  Ft 

Orange  conf.  (1663)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xni, 
'298, 1881  <  I roquois  name ) .  PatauikeU.  —Man rault, 
Hist,  des  Abenaki*.  6,  1866.  Baooea.—  Willis 
(1830)  In  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1,215,  1865.  Bmo 
Indians. — Niles  ( co.  1761)  in  Maw.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
Ma.,  VI,206,1837.  Bawocotuck.— Smith  (1629), Va., 
II,  193,  reprint  of  1819.  Booookia.— Lahontan,  New 
Voy..  I,  230,  1703.  Booooquia.— Mnnseignat  (1689) 
In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hlat,  IX,  471, 1866.  Boocouky.— 
Agean  (1699)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  vi,  116, 1886.  Bocke- 
gones.— Gorjres  (1668)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  VII, 
99.  1876.  Bockhigonea.— Gorges  (1658)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  8d  a.  vi.  90, 1837.  SoookU.— Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  8,  102, 1848.  Soeoquioia.— Jes.  Rel.  for 
1643, 44, 1858.  Boooquia.  —Talon  ( 1670)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IX,  66,  1855.  BocoquoU,— Doc.  of  1696, 
'bid.,  650.  8ooouky.— Agean  (1699)  in  Margry, 
Dec.,  vi,  119,  188<>.  Bohokies.— Keane  in  Stan- 
ford, Compend.,  636, 1878  (misprint).  Bokakiea. — 
Macauley,  N.  Y.,  II,  405,  1829.  Bokokiea.— 4Jolden 
(1727)  quoted  by  Richardson,  An  t.  Exped.,  II,  39, 
1851.  Sokokioia.— Jea.  Rel.  for  1643,  67,  1868.  Bo- 
kokia.— Cadillac  (1694)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
IX,  680,  1856.  8okoquioit. — Jea,  Rel.  (or  1646,  8, 
1H6M.  Sokoquis.— French  letter  (1651)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col. Hist., IX.  6,1855.  Sok8akiaka.— Maurault,  Hist, 
des  Abenakls,  5,  1866.  Sokoueki. — Jes.  Rel.  for 
1653,  26,  1858.  Boquachick.— Ft  Orange  conf. 
(1663)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  XIII,  298, 1881.  So- 
quackicka.— Dareth  (1664),  ibid.,  881.  8oqua- 
tucka.— Ruttenber.  Tribes  Hudson  R,,  41,  1872. 
Soquoki».  —  Doe.  of  1697  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
IX,  669.  1855.  Boquoquia.— Memoir  (1706),  ibid., 
796.  Boquoquiaii.— Du  Creux  (1660)  quoted  by 
Vetromlie  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  210,  1859. 
Bowooatuck.— Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  3d  s. ,  VI,  108,  1837.  Bowoootuok.— Smith 
(1616),  ibid.,  117.  Bowquackiok.— Pyncbon  (1663) 
In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  ZD,  808,  1881. 

Sokuik.  A  small  Shahaptian  tribe  lo- 
cated by  Lewis  and  Clark  on  Colombia  r., 
above  tne  mouth  of  the  Snake.  They  are 
known  to  the  Nez  Perces  and  Yakima  as 
Wanapum,  and  their  principal  village  is 
on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Columbia,  at  the 
foot  of  Priest  rapids,  Wash.  The  tribe 
has  attracted  some  notice  of  late  years 
from  the  fact  that  the  noted  religious 
leader  and  prophet  Smohalla  (q.  v. )  was 
their  chief.  The  tribe  was  never  included 
in  any  treaty  and  consequently  is  not  of- 
ficially recognized.  Their  number  is  es- 
timated as  between  150 and  200.  (l.  f.  ) 
Lekulka. —Robertson .  Oregon ,  129. 1846.  Lokulk.  — 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  609,  1853.  Priest  s 
Rapidt,— Gtbbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  417,  1855. 
Sokuik.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  I.  map;  n,  12, 
1814.  Wa'napAm.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.B.  A.  E., 
736, 1896  (name  given  by  cognate  tribes). 

8okut  Menyil  ( 'deer  moon' ).  A  Kawia 
village  in  Cahuilla  valley,  on  the  Torres 
res.,  h.  Cal.,  said  to  have  been  so  named 
because  it  was  once  a  famous  place  in 
which  to  hunt  deer  by  moonlight. 


Martinez.—  Harm w,  Ethno.-Bot.  Coahullla  Ind., 
83, 1900.   So -kut  Men  yil.— ibid. 

8olak iy u  ( S(/-lak-i-yu ) .  A  former  Nish- 
inam  village  in  the  valley  of  Bear  r.t 
which  is  the  next  stream  n.  of  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

Bolaekeyu.—  Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  XII,  22, 1874. 
Bo  -lak-i-Tn,— -Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ill, 
816, 1877. 

Soldier.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
the  soldier  did  not  exist  in  any  of  the 
tribes  n.  of  Mexico,  for  among  the  abo- 
rigines there  was  no  paid  war  force. 
Neither  was  there  any  group  of  men  who 
served  as  an  organized  police  to  maintain 
order  within  the  tribe,  nor  was  there  any 
body  of  men  assigned,  as  in  an  .irmy ,  to 
defensive  or  aggressive  warfare.  These 
duties,  which  are  distinct  in  coordinated 
society,  in  the  tribe  were  laid  on  every 
able-bodied  man,  who  from  his  youth  had 
been  trained  in  the  use  of  weapons, 
taught  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  defend  his  home  and  to  be  the  protec- 
tor of  the  women  and  children.  There 
was  no  school  in  which  the  men  were 
drilled  to  act  and  move  together.  The 
methods  of  fighting  were  handed  down 
by  tradition,  and  boys  and  young  men 
gained  their  first  knowledge  of  the 
warrior's  tactics  chiefly  from  experiences 
related  about  the  winter  fire.  Every  vil- 
lage or  camp  was  liable  to  attack,  and 
their  ever-present  danger  from  enemies 
influenced  the  training  and  avocation  of 
young  men  and  determined  the  position 
near  the  door  of  the  lodge,  where  they 
would  be  first  to  meet  an  intruding  foe. 
There  was,  however,  a  class  of  men,  war- 
riors of  approved  valor,  to  whom  were 
assigned  special  duties,  as  that  of  keeping 
the  tribe  in  order  during  the  annual  hunt 
or  at  any  great  ceremonial  where  order 
was  strictly  to  be  enforced.  It  is  this 
class  which  English-speaking  observers 
have  called  "soldiers,  for  their  power 
and  prestige  in  the  tribe  corresponded 
more  nearly  with  the  rank  held  by  the 
army  than  by  any  other  set  of  men.  The 
name  by  which  this  class  of  warriors  was 
known  in  the  language  of  some  tribes 
meant  "difficult  to  break  or  destroy,"  in 
other  tribes  "seizors"  or  "catchers,"  i.e. 
those  who  make  captive.  The  first  re- 
fers not  only  to  the  invincible  courage  of 
the  men  in  war  and  in  executing  un- 
swerving justice,  but  to  their  wealth  upon 
which  they  could  draw  for  generous  con- 
tribution when  a  tribal  appeal  was  made. 
If  at  any  time  one  of  these  men  should  of- 
fend and  be  subject  to  punishment,  which 
was  frequently  by  flogging,  only  the  man 
of  equal  or  superior  war  honors  could 
strike  the  heavy  blows;  a  man  of  fewer 
honors  could  only  touch,  the  offender 
whose  rank  was  higher  than  his  own.  In 
many  tribes  warriors  were  members  of  a 
society  in  which  were  orders  or  degrees. 
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The  youth  entered  the  lowest  and  grad- 
ually won  promotion  by  his  acta.  Each 
degree  or  order  had  ita  insignia,  and  there 
were  certain  public  duties  to  which  it 
could  be  assigned.  Every  duty  was  per- 
formed without  compensation,  honor  be- 
ing theonly  reward.  These  societies  were 
under  the  control  of  war  chiefs  and  exer- 
cised much  influence  in  tribal  affairs.  In 
other  tribes  war  honors  were  won  through 
the  accomplishment  of  acts,  all  of  which 
were  graded,  each  honor  having  ita  pecul- 
iar markorornamentwhich  the  man  could 
wear  after  the  right  had  been  publicly  ac- 
corded him.  There  were  generally  six 
grades  of  honors.  1 1  was  from  the  highest 
grade  that  the  "soldier"  spoken  of  above 
was  taken.  See  Coup,  Military  Societies, 
War  and  War  Discipline.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Soldier's  Village.  A  Potawatomi  vil- 
lage, called  after  a  chief,  in  n.  Illinois  in 
1832.— Tippecanoe  treaty  (1832)  in  U.  8. 
Ind.  Treat,  698,  1873. 

Soiedad  (Span,  'solitude,'  'comfort- 
lessnese,'  abbr.of  Nuesfra  Sefiora  de  la 
Soiedad,  'Our  Lady  of  Solitude'). 
Formerly  a  Huichol  village,  but  now  a 
Mexican  settlement,  situated  about  15 
m.  n.  w.  of  Mezquitic,  beyond  the  present 
limits  of  the  Huichol  country,  in  Jalisco, 
Mexico.— Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  u, 
112,  1902. 

Soiedad  Indians.  A  collective  term 
used  to  designate  the  Indians  of  several 
distinct  linguistic  families  that  lived  with- 
in the  territory  or  under  the  authority  of 
Soiedad  mission,  Monterey  co.,  Cal. 
They  were  Coetanoan  and  probably  Esse- 
len  'and  Salinan,  together  with  Yokuts 
neophytes  brought  from  the  region  of 
Tulare  lake. 

*  La  Soiedad.— Hale  In  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  VI,  633, 
1M6.  Soiedad.— Taylor  la  Cal.  Farmer.  Apr.  20, 
1860. 

Solocka.  A  town  of  mixed  population, 
nnder  Oneida  jurisdiction,  situated,  ac- 
cording to  Evans'  map  of  1756,  about  60 
m.  above,  Shamok in,  on  a  creek  issuing 
from  the  Great  Swamp  s.  of  the  Cashue- 
tunk  mts.  in  Pennsylvania.  On  Pow- 
nall's  map  of  1776  it  is  placed  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  above  the 
mouth  of  Tunkhannock  cr.  ( j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Bomehuhtk  {S  ' inexulU.'  A  Heiltsuk 
tribe  living  at  the  upper  end  of  Wikeno 
lake,  Brit.  Col. ;  the  name  is  applied  also 
to  one  of  its  clans.— Boas  in  Nat  Mus. 
Rep.  1895,  328,  1897. 

Somenos.  A  Salish  tribe  in  Cowitchin 
valley,  s.  b.  Vancouver  id.,  speaking  the 
Cowichan  dialect;  pop.  100  in  1909. 

Bi'menoa.— Boas.  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1887.  Soieenoa.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff..  Ix,  1877.  Bo-me-aau.—  Ibid.,  308, 
1879.   Botnenoa,— Ibid.,  pt  II,  164,  1901. 

Somhotnechau.  A  Wikeno  village  on 
Rivers  inlet  Brit.  Col. 

Bomhotnehau.—  Boas,  MS.  Hold  note*.  86mx6tne- 
.— Boas  in  Peterniunne  Mittell.,  pt.  5,  130, 


8ona.    Mentioned  by  Oviedo  (Hist 


Somo.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  some  hills  of  the  same  name  in 
Ventura  co.,  Cal.  Cf.  Simi. 
Somes.— Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer.  July  24,  1863.— 
Somo.— Ibid.  8'o-mus+.— Henshaw,  Buenaven- 
tura M8.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

"I  by  < 

Gen.  Indies,  hi,  628,  1853)  as  one  of  the 
provinces  or  villages,  probably  on  the 
South  Carolina  coast,  visited  by  Ay  lion  in 
1520. 

Sonagna.  A  former  Gabrielefio  village 
in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a  locality 
later  called  White's  ranch.—  Ried  (1852) 
quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  June  8, 
1860. 

Sonaque.  A  former  tribe  noted  by 
Massanet  ( Dictamen  Fiscal,  MS.,  Nov.  30, 
1716)  on  the  road  from  Coahuila  to  the 
Texas  country  in  1690.  It  was  probably 
of  Coahuiltecan  stock. 

Sonayan.  A  former  tribe  noted  by 
Massanet  (Dictamen  Fiscal,  M8.,  Nov.  30, 
1716)  on  the  road  from  Coahuila  to  the 
Texas  country  in  1690.  It  was  probably 
of  Coahuiltecan  stock  and  possibly  iden- 
tical with  the  Kouyam  (q.  v.),  or  Koua- 
yon,  of  Joutel. 

Soneto.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Francisco  Solano  mission,  Cal. — 
Bancroft,  Hist  Cal.,  n,  506,  1886. 

Songish  (adapted  by  the  whites  from 
Stsd'flqes,  the  name  of  one  of  their  septs). 
A  Salish  tribe  about  Victoria,  Vancou- 
ver id.,  and  on  the  w.  shore  of  San  Juan 
id.,  who  call  themselves  Lkungen.  This 
tribe  gives  its  name  to  a  Salish  dialect 
spoken  also  by  the  Sanetch  and  Sooke  of 
Vancouver  id.,  by  the  Clallam  of  the  s. 
side  of  Juan  de  Fuca  str.,  and  by  the 
Samish,  Semiahmoo,  and  Lummi  of  the 
coast  s.  of  the  Fraser  delta.  Population 
of  the  Songish  proper,  including  Cheerno, 
Discovery  id.,  Esq  ui  malt,  and  Songish 
bands,  182  in  1906.  Those  speaking  the 
Songish  dialect  number  about  1,000. 
Their  bands  are  Chikauach,  Chkungen, 
Kekayaken,  Kltlasen,  Ksapsem,  Kukoak, 
Kukulek,  Lelek,  Sichanetl,  Skingenes, 
Skuingkung,  and  Stsanges.  (j.  r.  s. ) 
Ktaamiab. — Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocaba.  Brit. 
Col.,  119b,  1884  (so  called  by  tbe  tribes  of  tbe  s. 
part  of  Pugetsd.).  Hue-lang-uh. — Mackay  quoted 
by  Dawson  in  Trans.  Boy.  8oc.  Can.,  sec.  D,  7, 
1891  ('the  people':  own  name).  Lku'men.  —  Boas 
in  6th  Bep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  11,  1890  (Nanalmo 
name).  Lku'mKn  — Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.W.  Tribes 
Can.,  10,  1889.  Lku'ng En.—  Ibid,  (own  name). 
Lku'ag Kn.—  Boas,  6th  Rep.,  11,  1890.  Lkungen — 
Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887.  Bongara.— Brit.  Col. 
map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872  (given  as  a  settle- 
ment N.  of  Victoria).  Bongeea.—  Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  July  19,  1W2.  Songhiea.— Mayne,  Brit. 
Col.,  73, 1862.  Songish.— Hoffman  quoted  by  Pow- 
ell in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  xlil,  1888.  Thongeith  — 
Bproat.  Savage  Life,  811,  816,  1868  (an  alterna- 
tive for  Kowitchan  an  the  designation  of  tbe 
Salish  of  Vancouver  id.).  Taaumaa.— Wilson  in 
Jour.  Ethnol.  8<>c.  Lond..  27X.  1866.  Taaumaas.— 
Ibid.,  2S6.  Tsong.-Gtbbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Etbnol., 
1, 177, 1877. 

Songs.    See  Music  and  Musical 
ments;  Nilh-songs. 
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Bonnioto.  A  former  Shawnee  village  at 
the  mouth  of  Scioto  r.,  Ohio;  perhaps  the 
same  as  Lowertown. 

Scioto.— Rannenque  in  Marshall,  Kv..  i,  in  trod., 
31.  1824.  8inMoto.— Bonnecamps  (1749)  In  Jes. 
BeL  LX1X,  177,  1WX).  Sonnioto.— Doc.  of  1748  in 
N.  Y.  I>«>C.  Col.  HiM.,  X,  138,  1858.  Souyoto.— 
Vaudreuil  (1760), Ibid.,  10W.  St.Yotoo.— Thwaites 
in  Jos.  Rel..  I.xix,  298,  1900  (a  French  form). 

Sonoita.  A  Papago  rancheria  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  Kio  Salado  of  Sonora, 
just  below  the  Arizona-Sonora  boundary. 
It  was  visited  in  1699  by  the  Jesuit  Father 
Kino,  who  applied  to  it  the  name  San 
Marcelo.  It  afterward  became  a  mis- 
sion, the  name  of  which,  apparently  in 
May  1751,  was  changed  to  San  Miguel  in 
accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  Marques 
de  Yillapuente,  who,  at  his  death  in  1739, 
endowed  this  mission  and  that  of  Busanic. 
In  the  same  year  (1751),  during  the  Pima 
revolt  against  the  Spaniards,  the  mission 
was  d est  roved  and  its  missionary,  Hein- 
rich  Ruen,  killed  bv  the  natives.  In  1776, 
when  visited  by  Anza  and  Font,  it  was 
still  in  ruins.  In  1865  the  settlement 
contained  50  Papago  families,  commonly 
known  as  "Sand  Papagos."  (f.  w.  h.) 
Arroyo  del  SonoiUc.— Ansa  and  Font  1 1776)  quoted 
by  Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  893.  18*9.  Cari- 
*al.— Kino,  map  (1701),  ibid.,  800.  La  8one.— Au- 
dubon (l*49j,  Western  Jour.,  147. 1906.  San  Mar- 
celo.—Mange  (1099)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  8., 
I.  318.  1856.  Ban  Marcelo  del  Bonoita.—  Ibid..  819. 
Ban  Marcelo  del  Xonuida— Writer  of  1702  (?),  ibid., 
V,  139,  l*/>7.  Ban  Miguel  de  8onoitac.— Doc.  of  1764 
quoted  by  Bandolier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers.  Ill,  78, 
1890.  Ban  Miguel  de  S»onoi tag.— Kudo  Eusayo 
(c«.  1763).  102,  1863.  8edge— Venegaa,  Hi*t.  Cal., 
I,  map.  1759.  8.  Mareellua.— Kino,  map  ( 1702),  in 
Stdekloin,  Neue  Welt-Bott,  74. 1726.  8.  Marcelo  de 
SonoiUc  -An m  mid  Font  (1780)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  393. 18*9.  8.  Marcelo  Bo- 
noydag  —  Kino  (1698)  cited  bv  Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
States,  I,  266,  18*4.  8  Mateo  Soroydad  —  Kino  mis- 
quoted by  Alegre,  ibid.  Soni.— Box,  Advent., 
267.  1*69  (probably  identical).  Sonoaitac  — Arri- 
civita,  Cr6n.  Seraf.,  II,  421,  1792.  Boaoi.— Garces 
(1771)  cited  by  Cones,  Garces  Diary.  81.  1900. 
Bonoitae  - Garces  (1776).  Diary,  455,  1900.  Bono- 
rita.— I'oston  misquoted  by  Browne,  Apache 
Country,  291,  1*69.  Sonoytac.— Oeh  (1756),  Jour- 
ney to  t he  M  i ssions.  1, 71 ,  1*09.  Xonoidag.— Writer 
of  1702  ("),  op.  cit.,  143.  Zoni.— Orozco  y  Bern, 
Geog.,  34H,  1864  (probably  identical). 

Sonoita.  A  former  rancheria  of  the  So- 
baipuri  and  a  visita  of  the  mission  of 
Guevavi  (from  which  it  was  situated  7 
leagues,  e.  n.  e.),  on  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  n. 
of  the  present  town  of  Nogales,  s.  Ariz. 
Pop.  91  in  1760.  It  became  a  visita 
of  Tubutama  in  1764,  and  was  deserted 
before  1784.  (k.  w.  h.) 

Sonojowauga  ( 'at  Big  Kettle's,'  referring 
to  a  chief.— Hewitt).  A  former  Seneca 
village  on  the  e.  bank  of  Genesee  r.,  on  the 
site  of  Mt  Morris,  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y. 
Big  Kettle.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  437.  1851. 
Bhanawageraa.  — l'liclps  deed  (17*s  i  in  Am.  St. 

Paper*,  md.  An*.,  t,  210, 1882 (probably  identical). 

Bo-no' -jo-wau-ga.— Morgan,  op.  cit. 

Sonoma  (from  the  Yukian  Wappo  terms 
to  or  t)«>,  'ground,'  and  noma,  'place,' 
'location').  A  name  probably  applied 
first  by  the  Franciscan  fathers  to  the 
vicinity  <>f  what  is  now  the  site  of  the 


town  of  Sonoma,  Sonoma  co.,  Cal.,  where 
the  last  mission  in  California  was  estab- 
lished (See  San  Francitco  Solano).  It  is 
said  that  they  took  the  name  from  that  of 
one  of  the  chiefs  among  the  neophytes 
whom  the  fathers  gathered  about  them  at 
their  mission,  but  it  is  not  definitely 
known  to  what  stock  this  » :hi<  f  belonged. 
The  name,  however,  came  to  be  applied  to 
all  the  Indians  of  the  mission  and  vicinity, 
and  as  there  were  people  here  of  at  lea^t 
four  or  five  distinct  stocks,  it  is  easy  to 
account  forstatements  made  by  such  early 
writers  as  Chamisso,  who  says  that  the 
"Sonomi"  spoke  a  language  similar  to  the 
"Tamal,"  that  is,  a  Miwok  or  Moque- 
lumnan  dialect.  In  fact  the  mission  of 
Sonoma  was  situated  in  territory  formerly 
belonging  to  Indians  of  this  stock,  and  it 
is  probable  that  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  its  converts  were  Moqueluinnan 
Indians.  The  Sonomo,  or  Sonomi,  men- 
tioned by  Taylor  on  the  authority  of 
settlers  as  speaking  a  dialect  similar  to 
that  of  the  Suisun,  were  a  later  immigra- 
tion into  the  valley;  these  were  Wintun 
brought  in  to  the  mission  from  the  vicinity 

of  what  is  now  Solano  co.       (s.  a.  b.  ) 
Sonoma*.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner.  Mar.  30,  1860. 
8onomeUoa.— Ibid.  BonomL— Chamisso  in  Kotze- 
bue,  Voy.,  Ill,  61,  1821.   Bonomoa.— Taylor,  op. 
cit.  Bonona.— Choris,  Voy.  Pitt.,  6,  1822. 

8onomaite.  A  mineral,  named  from 
Sonoma  (q.  v.),  the  county  in  California 
where  it  was  discovered. 

Bonsa .  The  Badger  clan  of  the  pueblo 
of  Jemez,  N.  Mex.  The  corresponding 
clan  at  the  former  pueblo  of  Pecos  was 
called  So'hl,  but  it  is  now  extinct. 

Bonaaaah.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  IX,  849,  1896 
(ash  = '  people  * ). 

Soni  of  Tammany.  See  Red  Men,  Im- 
proved Order  of. 

Sooke.  A  Sal  is  h  tribe,  speaking  the 
Songish  dialect,  about  an  mlet  of  the 
same  name  at  the  s,  k.  end  of  Vancouver 
id. ;  pop.  28  in  1909. 

Achiganes.— De  Smet,  Oregon  Miss.,  192,  1847. 
Sa'ok.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  11, 
1*90.  Sock  Indiana.— De  Smet,  Oregon  Misa,,  192, 
1847.  86k. — Tolruie  and  Dawson.  Vocabs.  Brit. 
Col.,  120b,  1884.  Sokes.-  Grant  in  Jour.  Roy. 
Geog.  Soe..  293.  1867.  Sooke.— Can.  Ind.  Art. 
pt.  11,  164,  1901.  Tiohke.— Gibbe  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  1, 177,  1877. 

Sooakakat.  A  Koyukukhotana  village 
of  12  inhabitants  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Yukon,  below  Nulato,  Alaska. 
Boonkakat— Pctroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  12, 
1**4.  Bunka'kat.— Dall.  Alaska,  2*.  1877.  Yuko 
chokat.— Petroff.  map  of  Alaska,  18*0.  Yukoka- 
kat— Ibid.    Yukokokat.— Ibid. 

Sopaktalgi  ( '  toad  people ' ) .  A  clan  of 
the  Creeks. 

Sopaktalgi.-GatHchet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  1.  155, 
18*1.   So-pakMfi  -Morgan,  Anc.  Soc..  161,  1877. 

Sopone.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
MiMopeno.—  Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner.  Apr.  24,  1*63. 
Sopone.— Ibid.  Bopoaa— Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1542),  in 
Smith,  Colec.  Doe.  Fla..  181,  1867. 

Soqnee  (corruption  of  Sdhri'ifl,  or  Suki'~ 
yl;  abbreviated  Sdkwi  and  Suki).    A  for- 
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mer  Cherokee  settlement  on  Soquee  rM  a 
headstream  of  the  Chattahoochee,  near 
Clarkesville,  Habersham  co.,  Ga.  The 
name  has  lost  its  meaning.—  Mooney  in 
19th  Rep.  B  A.  E.,  530,  1900. 
SaukM.— Doe  of  1799  quoted  by  Royccin  5th  Ren 
B.  A.  E.,  144,  1887.  Sookee. — Mooney  op.  Clt, 
(sometimes so  written) 

8ora.  The  Carolina  rail  (Rallus  caro- 
lint  \.  This  word,  spelled  also  mree,  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  one  of  the  Indian 
languages  of  s.  k.  United  States,  and  also 
to  be  of  negro  derivation,  sora  in  one  of 
the  African  dialects  meaning  'to  rise.' 

Sorcery.    See  Oyaron,  Witchcraft. 

Soree    See  <Sora. 

Sorrochot  A  village  situated  on  an 
inlet  of  the  e.  coast  of  Florida,  n.  of  C. 
Canaveral,  in  the  16th  century. — De  Bry 
map  (1591)  in  Le  Moyne,  Narr.,  Appleton 
trans.,  1875. 

Soshka  The  native  name  of  the  Chap- 
arral Cock,  or  Road-runner,  clans  of  the 
Keresan  pueblos  of  Laguua,  A  coma,  Sia, 
and  San  Felipe,  N.  Mex.  The  clan  at 
Laguna  claims  to  have  come  originally 
from  Zufti  (cf.  Poyi),  while  that  of  Acoma 
forms  a  phratry  with  the  Dyami  (Eagle) 
clan.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Cho»h'ka-hano.—  Flwlgo  in  Am.  Anthr ,  ix,  849, 
1896  (Sia  form,  hdno= ' people' ),  8ha»k'hanoq«,>.— 
Ibid  (Aroma  form).  8hia«ka-hanorh.— Ibid.  ( La- 
guna  form).  Soth'ka-hano.— Ibid.  (San  Felipe 
form) 

Botonoemu.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  Ines  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  co.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

SoUtl  (SoUl).    A  Bellacoola  town  at 

the  mouth  of  Salmon  r.,  coast  of  British 

Columbia.    The  people  of  this  town  and 

those  of  Satsk,  who  together  are  called 

Kinisquit,  numbered  63  in  1909. 

Mnt-fl.— Boas  in  Petermanns  Mittell.,  pt.  5.  130, 
18X7  Nutl'E'l.— Boa8ln7thRep.N.W.TribenCaii., 
3.  1891.  Rascal.'  Village. -Mackenzie.  Voy  ,  339, 
1802;  Maj  tie,  Brit.  Col.,  146,  1862  (so  named  by 
Mackenzie  from  tbe  treatment  received  there). 
BoUi  .-Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,,  II. 
49,  1900. 

Souanetto.  An  unidentified  village  or 
tribe  mentioned  to  Joutel  in  1687  (Mar- 
gry,  Dec,  m,  409,  1878),  while  he  was 
staying  with  the  Kadohadacho  on  Red 
r.  of  Louisiana,  by  the  chief  of  that  tribe, 
as  being  among  his  enemies. 

Souhegan.  A  tribe  or  band  of  the 
Pennacook  confederacy,  formerly  living 
on  Souhegan  r.  in  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  H. 
Their  principal  village  may  have  been 
near  the  present  Amherst)  which  was 
formerly  called  Souhegan. 

Wacook».— Potter  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  V, 
221,  1855.  Natacooks.— Potter,  ibid,  (trans,  'clear- 
ing'). Kattukkog  ,-Hogkins  (1685)  In  N.  H.  Hist. 
Boc.  Coll  ,  I.  221,  1824.  Baugehana.— Keane  In 
Stanford,  Compend.,  634.  187ft  (misprint).  Souhe- 
gan*.—Potter,  Op.  cit.  Sowahegen  Indiana.— Eliot 
(1651)  in  Mast.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  3d  ».,  iv,  123, 1834. 

Soul.  The  ideas  relating  to  the  soul  are 
based  principally  on  three  mental  proc- 
esses: the  formation  of  the  concept  of 
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"power  of  acting"  resident  in  a  body, 
but  distinct  from  the  existence  of  the 
body;  the  formation  of  concepts  due  to 
the  subjective  feelings  connected  with 
imagery;  and  that  of  others  due  to  the 
objective  impressions  made  by  memory 
images.  Owing  to  these  distinct  sources 
from  which  the  ideas  combined  under 
the  term  "soul"  spring,  they  show  con- 
siderable diversity  of  form.  The  princi- 
pal concept  representing  the  first-named 
group  of  ideas  is  that  of  "life,"  with 
which  the  power  of  acting  is  bound  up — 
either  the  life  of  the  whole  body,  or  tnat 
of  parts  of  the  body  or  of  special  organs. 
Thus  the  Hidatsa  and  the  Fraser  River 
tribes  of  British  Columbia  believe  in  sev- 
eral souls,  the  loss  of  one  of  which  causes 
partial  loss  of  life,  i.  e.  sickness,  while 
the  loss  of  all,  or  of  the  principal  one, 
entails  death.  In  other  cases  the  "life" 
is  associated  with  the  vital  organs,  such 
as  blood  and  breath,  the  loss  of  which 
causes  death;  but  this  particular  idea  is 
not  strongly  develop^  among  the  Amer- 
ican aborigines.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
this  "life  should  be  considered  in  an- 
thropomorphic form. 

Another  concept  of  the  "soul"  is  based 
on  the  association  of  the  phenomena  of 
will  power,  which  are  conceived  of  as 
separate  from  the  body  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  the  will.  These 
associations  are  expressed  particularly  in 
the  beliefs  relating  to  "  will-souls "  of 
animals  and  inanimate  objects,  and  in 
those  of  guardian  spirits  that  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  their  owners. 

The  forms  that  these  idea*  regarding  the 
soul  assume  are  deeply  influenced  by  the 
BBCOnd  and  thin!  groups  of  mental  proc- 
esses already  referred  to.  The  power  of 
imagery,  which  is  inherent  in  every  per- 
son, manifests  itself  in  memory  images, 
in  the  conceptions  of  fancy,  in  dreams, 
and  in  hallucinations.  The  subjective 
impressions  of  imagery  find  expression 
most  readily  in  the  creation  of  an  image 
which  has  an  entity  similar  to  the  self, 
but  separate  from  it,  able  to  leave  the 
body  and  to  visit  distant  places  and  to  see 
past  and  future.  This  entity,  although 
similar  to  the  self,  is  nevert  heless  not  dis- 
cernible to  our  senses.  In  this  group  of 
ideas  may  be  classed  the  belief  of  the 
Nootka  in  the  soul  of  a  person  in  the 
form  of  a  tiny  man,  and  the  similar  be- 
liefs of  the  Hurons  and  the  Eskimo. 

Objectively,  imagery  shows  us  distant 
objects  as  present,  and  thus  the  same 
twofold  existence  that  is  experienced  by 
the  self  appears  to  lielong  to  the  outer 
world;  ana  it  is  of  particular  importance 
to  note  that  tilings  gone  and  past,  like 
the  dead,  may  appear  in  one's  mental 
images  in  full  vigor.  Tims  the  three 
lines  of  thought  lead  to  the  belief  in 
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souls  separate  from  the  body,  often  in 
human  form,  and  continuing  to  exist  after 
death. 

The  lack  of  tangibility  of  the  soul  has 
led  everywhere  among  Indians  to  the  be- 
lief that  it  is  visible  to  shamans  only,  or 
at  least  that  it  is  like  a  shadow  (Afgon- 
quian/.  like  an  unsubstantial  image  (Es- 
kimo), or  that  its  trail  and  footprints 
only  can  be  seen  (Shasta),  or  that  it 
glides  through  the  air  without  touching 
the  earth  (Omaha).  Peculiar  is  the  no- 
tion of  the  soul  as  a  butterfly  or  a  bird 
(Tsimshian,  Bcllacoola),  which,  however, 
is  not  so  common  in  America  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  This  idea  is  probably 
derived  from  independent  psychological 
sources.  The  same  is  probably  the  case 
with  the  mythic  notionofthe  "life"  which 
is  kept  outside  of  the  body,  in  a  box,  a 
hat,  in  the  form  of  a  thread,  etc.,  and  the 
destruction  of  which  terminates  the  life 
of  its  owner  (N.  W.  coast,  California); 
and  of  the  identification  of  the  soul  of  the 
dead  with  the  owl,  which  is  of  almost 
universal  occurrence.  Perhaps  the  flit- 
ting motions  of  the  owl,  comDined  with 
its  human  likeness,  have  associated  them- 
selves with  the  idea  of  the  unsubstantial 
soul.  Among  the  Eskimo  the  memory 
image  attached  to  the  name  is  so  strong 
that  the  name  has  a  separate  entity  and 
is  considered  a  soul  which  enters  the 

Serson  who  iB  given  the  name  of  the 
eceased. 

The  beliefs  relating  to  the  soul's  exist- 
ence after  death  are  very  uniform,  not 
only  in  North  America,  but  all  over  the 
world.  The  souls  live  in  the  land  of  the 
dead  in  the  form  that  they  had  in  life, 
and  continue  their  former  occupations. 
Detailed  descriptions  of  the  land  of  the 
dead  are  found  among  almost  all  Ameri- 
can tribes.  Often  the  physical  condi- 
tions in  the  land  of  the  dead  are  the 
reverse  of  those  in  our  world:  when  it 
is  night  here,  it  is  day  there;  when  it  is 
summer  here  it  is  winter  there.  The 
Eskimo  tribes  believe  in  several  worlds 
of  this  kind.  Those  who  suffer  vio- 
lent deaths  go  to  the  sky,  while  those 
who  die  of  sickness  go  to  another  world. 
The  Indians  of  Vancouver  id.  believe 
that  the  villages  of  the  dead  are  near 
their  own  villages,  but  invisible;  but 
the  most  common  notion  is  that  of  the 
world  of  the  ghosts  lying  in  the  distant 
west  beyond  a  ri  ver  which  must  be  crossed 
by  canoe.  This  notion  is  found  on  the 
western  plateaus  and  on  the  Plains.  The 
Algonouians  believe  that  the  brother  of 
the  culture  hero  lives  with  the  souls  of 
the  dead.  Visits  to  the  world  of  the 
dead  by  people  who  have  been  in  a  trance 
are  one  of  the  common  elements  of 
American  folklore.  They  have  been  re- 
ported from  almost  all  over  the  conti- 
nent.   See  Mythol<»pjt  Religion,    (p.  B. ) 


Souligny.  A  war  chief  of  the  Menom- 
inee tribe,  born  in  1785.  His  grand- 
father was  one  Souligny,  an  early  French 
trader,  who  married  a  Menominee  wo- 
man. In  1812  Souligny  was  one  of  a 
large  party  of  Sioux,  Winnebago,  and 
Menominee  which,  under  the  British 
colonel,  Roltert  Dickson,  captured  the 
fort  at  Mackinaw  from  the  Americana. 
The  following  year  Souligny  with  about 
50  warriors,  and  White  Elk,  a  chief  of 
distinction,  united  with  Tecumseh  in 
time  to  participate  in  the  battle  of  Ft 
Meigs,  on  Miami  r.,  Ohio.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  battle  at  Mackinaw, 
Mich.,  in  which  the  American  com- 
mander, Major  Holmes,  was  killed;  he 
also  served  in  Stambaugh's  expedition. 


SOULIGNY  (l7IS-lSMJ<  MEAD  WAR  CHICF  OF  THC  MENOMINEE 

(wis.  hut.  boc  ) 


Although  he  fought  against  the  Ameri- 
cans during  the  War  of  1812,  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war  of  1837  he  espoused  their 
cause.  In  Mar.  1855  Souligny  and  Osh- 
kosh,  another  Menominee  chief,  visited 
the  office  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and 
asked  that  the  editor  give  publicity  to 
their  petition  for  the  return  of  an  Indian 
child  who  had  l>een  kidnapped  by  the 
whites.  At  this  time  Souligny  was  70 
years  of  age,  but  spoke  with  all  the  en- 
ergy of  one  in  rhe  prime  of  life.  He  is 
described  as  being  a  stout,  good-looking 
man,  despite  the  loss  of  an  eye.  He  died 
of  erysipelas  in  Dec.  1864,  at  his  home  on 
the  w.  bank  of  Wolf  r.,  Wis.,  at  what  ia 
known  as  the  Great  Falls.    His  portrait, 
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{minted  by  Samuel  Brookes,  is  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society 
at  Madison.  (p.  s.  n.  ) 

Sou  ink  aero  nou.  The  Iroquois  name  for 
a  tribe  defeated  by  them  a  few  years  be- 
fore 1682  (La  Salle  in  Margry,  Dec,  n, 
237,  1877).  In  this  name  ronon  is  the 
tribal  suffix. 

Soupnapka.  A  former  Delaware  village 
on  the  k.  bank  of  Delaware  r.  in  New 
Jersey.— Newcastle  conf.  (1675)  in  N.  Y. 
Doe.  Col.  Hist,  xn,  523,  1877. 

Souscoc.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Jn<"'8  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
co.,  Cal.—  Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

South  Andrian  Band.  A  band  of  Shu- 
swap,  formerly  known  as  the  Adam's 
Lake  band.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  74,  1878. 

Southern  u te .  The  general  official  des- 
ignation of  the  Ute  (q.  v.)  under  the 
Ft  Lewis  and  Southern  ute  school  super- 
intendence, s.  w.  Colorado,  on  a  reserva- 
tion comprising  483,750  acres.  They  com- 
prise the  Capote,  Moache,  and  Wiminu- 
che  bands,  with  an  aggregate  population 
of  806  in  1909.  They  are  decreasing  in 
numbers. 

The  Wiminuche  are  the  strongest  nam- 
merically  (454  individuals),  and  occupy 
the  s.w.  portion  of  the  reservation,  near 
Mesa  Verde;  they  are  the  "unallotted" 
part  of  the  tribe  and  endeavor  to  remain 
as  far  as  possible  in  a  primitive  state. 
The  Moache,  next  in  population,  and  the 
Capote,  are  settled  arxmt  Ignacio;  their 
lands  have  been  allotted  in  severalty,  they 
do  some  fanning  with  Government  aid, 
and  are  somewhat  more  civilized  than  the 
Wiminuche. 

Of  the  early  history  of  the  Southern 
Ute  but  little  is  known;  they  occupied 
portions  of  Utah,  Colorado,  and  New 
Mexico,  and  possibly  even  Arizona.  In 
1775  Father  Escalante  visited  them,  de- 
scribing them  as  "inhabiting  the  region 
north  of  the  Moquis."  Toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  19th  century  they  were  esti- 
mated at  200  lodges,  with  from  1,400  to 
2,000  souls.  They  have  occupied  their 
present  reservation  since  1863. 

The  Southern  Ute  are  neither  indus- 
trious nor  wealthy.  The  family  property 
consists  at  best  of  a  tent,  a  few  ponies,  a 
wagon,  and  a  few  head  of  cattle,  sheep,  or 
goats.  The  aged  members  of  the  VN  imi- 
nuchebandarestillreceiving  rations,  while 
the  Moache  and  Capote  about  Ignacio 
are  assisted  in  other  ways.  They  live,  by 
preference,  in  t i pis  or  brush  shelters; 
only  a  few  of  those  at  Ignacio  have  houses 
of  adobe.  The  furnishings  of  the  dwell- 
ing are  of  the  rudest  description,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  a  quantity  of  rags,  a  soiled 
cotton  blanket  or  two,  one  or  two  water- 
gourds,  and  sometimes  a  9heep  skin  or  a 
goat  skin.  Other  individual  property  may 
consist  of  a  saddle,  bow  and  arrows,  or  a 


gun  or  revolver,  a  few  cups,  pans,  cans, 
and  a  bag  containing  extra  clothing  and 
ornaments.  The  middle  of  the  dwelling 
is  occupied  by  a  small  fireplace.  Among 
the  Wiminuche  the  tipis  are  often  moved 
from  place  to  place,  while  the  huts  are 
abandoned  or  destroyed. 

The  people  all  dress  to-day  chiefly  in 
the  clothing  of  civilization;  the  blanket, 
or  in  its  absence  a  calico  shawl,  is  still  a 
favorite  part  of  the  costume.  The  women 
often  wear  leather  belts.  Decoration  is 
more  highly  regarded  than  clothing 
and  consists  chiefly  of  objects  covered 
with  bead  work,  as  pouches,  knife-scab- 
bards, belts,  etc.,  of  necklaces,  and  some- 
times breast-plates  of  porcupine  quills. 
Medallions  and  badges,  and  copper  or 
silver  earrings,  are  much  in  favor  among 
the  men.  Both  sexes  wear  deerskin 
moccasins  ornamented  with  beadwork. 
A  sombrero  decorated  with  a  ribbon  or  a 
feather,  is  preferred  by  the  men  as  a 
head-covering.  The  men  wear  their  hair 
in  two  braids,  hanging  over  the  chest; 
some  of  the  men  wear  another  small  braid 
depending  from  the  middle  of  the  scalp. 
The  women  wear  the  hair  loose,  cut  above 
the  brows  and  at  the  back  to  convenient 
length. 

The  occupations  of  these  people  are  few. 
Once  subsisting  by  the  chase,  they  are  not 
good  laborers,  nor  do  they  take  kindly 
to  farming.  They  are  neither  weavers 
nor  potters,  and  only  a  limited  trade  is 
conducted  with  other  tribes.  Indolence 
is  characteristic  of  the  younger  men,  and 
it  is  apparent  that  the  tribe  is  passing 
through  a  period  of  degradation.  The 
family  life  is  of  a  rather  low  order.  Mar- 
riage is  easily  contracted  and  as  easily 
dissolved,  and  the  custom  of  exchanging 
wives  is  said  to  occur.    Polygyny  is 

?>ractised,  though  to  a  lesser  extent  than 
ormerly.  The  morals  of  the  Wiminu- 
che particularly  are  bad.  Gambling  is 
prevalent,  a  woman  often  neglecting  her 
children  for  a  game  of  cards.  The  aged 
are  neglected  by  their  offspring,  being 
suffered  to  shift  for  themselves.  The 
natural  abilities  of  the  people,  however, 
are  not  inferior  to  those  of  other  tribes. 
The  children  are  bright,  and  consider- 
able artistic  talent  is  exhibited  by  both 
men  and  women.  The  tribe  preserves 
remnants  of  what  may  have  been  a  clan 
organization,  and  each  band  recognizes 
a  distinct  chief.  In  important  matters 
the  families  act  together.  Intermarriage 
among  the  three  bands  is  not  prohibited. 
Friendship  exists  and  visits  are  ex- 
changed between  the  Southern  Ute  and 
the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho.  Little  pro- 
gress has  been  made  toward  Christianity. 
They  still  practise  a  few  ceremonies  and 
perform  a  few  dances,  among  the  latter 
being  a  "beardance,"  which  takes  place 
in  spring.    They  dispose  of  the  dead  as 
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soon  as  possible  either  by  burying  in  the 
ground  or,  preferably,  by  depositing  the 
remains  in  crevices  in  the  rocks,  the 
situation  of  which  is  carefully  guarded. 
The  dwelling  of  the  deceased,  with  all 
his  property,  is  burned.  An  observance 
still  common  among  both  sexes  is  face 
painting  in  many  colors  and  designs, 
to  some  extent  symbolic.  Physically 
the  people  exhibit  a  characteristic  physi- 
ognomy, which,  with  their  hair-dress, 
makes  them  easy  of  recognition  as  South- 
ern Ute.  They  are  short  in  stature,  and 
the  men  are  considerably  inclined  to 
obesity.  In  color  they  are  moderately 
brown  or  yellowish  brown.  Few  of  the 
young  women  are  handsome,  and  the  old 
ones  usually  are  very  ugly.  The  hair 
shows  the  usual  Indian  characteristics; 
the  beard,  as  among  most  tribes,  is  eradi- 
cated. Measurements  of  50  male  adults 
indicate  an  average  height  of  166.8  cm. 
The  cephalic  index  shows  a  rather  wide 
range,  with  a  predominance  of  mesoce- 
phaly.   The  tribe  is  less  pure  in  blood 

than  the  more  northerlv  Ute.    (a.  h. ) 
Zuidelijke  Utea,—  ten  Kate,  Reizcn  in  N.  A.,  314, 
1885  (Dutch  form). 

Southern  Workman.  See  Hampton  Nor- 
mal and  Agricultural  Institute. 

South  wood  Indians.  An  evident  mis- 
print for  Southward  Indians,  referring  to 
those  s.  of  Ohio  r.— Croghan  (1750)  in 
Kauffman,  West.  Pa.,  app.,  27,  1851. 

Sowi.  The  Jackrabbit  clan  of  the  Hopi. 
So'-wi.—  Stephen  In  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  89.  1891. 
Sowi  winwil.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  583, 
1900.  Bui.—  Bourke.  Snake  Dance,  117. 1884. 

Sowiinwa.  The  Deer  clan  of  the  Ala 
(Horn)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Shu-hui-ma.—  Bourke,  Snake  Dance,  117,  1884. 
So-wi'-in-wa  wun-wu, — Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr., 
VII,  401,  1894  (irtifi-tru— clan).  Bowinu  winwfi. — 
Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  588,  1891.  8o'-wifi- 
wa.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  88,  1891. 

Boyennow.  According  to  Lewis  and 
Clark,  a  division  of  the  Chopunnish  (see 
Net  Perch)  on  the  n.  side  of  the  upper 
Clearwater  in  Idaho.  Their  number  was 
given  as  400  in  1805.  They  were  prob- 
ably a  band  of  the  Paloos. 

Sagennom. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  111,570,1853. 
Soyennom.—  Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,n,  471,1814. 
8o  yen-now. — Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  115, 
190o.  Tatqu'nma.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
745.  1896  (proper form,  whence  Thatuma  hills). 

Soyopa.  A  rancheria  of  the  Nevome, 
which  contained  also  some  Eudeve 
(Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  351.  1864),  and 
forming,  in  1730-64(?),  a  visita  of  the 
mission  of  Onabas  (q.  v.).  Situated  on  an 
upper  branch  of  the  Yaqui  r.,  lat.  29°  5', 
Ion.  109°  20',  Sonora,  Mexico. 


8.  Jo»epb  de  Soyopa.— Rivera,  Diario,  leff.  i:«<2. 
1736.  Sopono.— Rivera  (1730)  misquoted  by  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  1, 514, 1884.   Soyopa.—  Rudo 


Ensayo  (ca.  176:2),  124,  1863. 

Spades.    See  Hoe*  and  Spades. 

Spade-stones.  Prehistoric  objects  of 
polished  stone,  the  purjwse  of  which 
has  not  been  determined,  but  as  they 
are  symmetrically  shaped,  carefully  fin- 


ished, and  rarely  show  decided  marks  of 
use,  and  besides  are  sometimes  made  of 
soft  stone  of  several  varieties,  archeologists 
are  disposed  to  assign  them  to  ceremonial 
use.  The  name  has  been  given  them  be- 
cause they  resemble  somewhat  ordinary 

spades,  although 
I  A  some  varieties  are 

I         1         I  as  much  like  blades 
J  1       J  of   axes,   hoes,  or 

£  O  ^\  1  shovels.  This  name 
C  2^  I  will  serve  as  well  as 

f-  J   |  •!  any   «.ti»«-i    f.  i  pur- 

Jf  1 1  poses  of  description. 
.  II  present,  all 

^idJS***^  ▼  of  these  objects  may 
o»MH«T0*t,  no«tm  ca.o«..«  \^  grouped  between 

the  two  extremes  of 
form,  the  hoe  or  ax  shaped  variety  with 
broad,  thick  blade  and  short  stem,  and 
the  long-shafted  variety  with  small,  some- 
what rudimentary  blade.  Many  of  the 
intermediate  forms,  being  rather  short 
and  thick,  approach  the 
celt  in  appearance.  The 
recent  discovery  by  Moore 
of  specimens  of  the  short, 
broad -bladed  variety  re- 
taining traces  of  baiting 
has  led  to  the  suggestion 
that  these,  and  possibly 
the  whole  group  of  objects 
here  considered,  are  cere- 
monial derivatives  of  the 
celt.  The  longer- shafted 
forms  correspond  in  gen- 
eral appearance  to  the 
long-shafted  copper  celts  found  by  Moore 
in  Southern  mounds.  A  number  of  these 
objects  are  said  to  show  effects  of  use 
in  scraping,  digging,  or  other  service 
resulting  in  abrasion  of  the  blade,  and 
C.  C.  Jones,  describing  speci- 
mens  in  his  own  collection, 
takes  the  view  that  they  were 
scrapers;  but  it  seems  possible 
that  the  wear  in  such  cases 
may  be  the  result  of  second- 
ary use  by  persons  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  original, 
normal  functions  of  the  ob- 
jects. A  characteristic  feature 
of  the  broad,  short  forms  is  a 
perforation,  which  occurs  gen- 
erally near  the  upper  part  of 
the  blade  and  occasionally 
well  up  the  shaft.  A  few- 
have  the  perforation  near  the 
top,  giving  the  appearance 
of  a  pendant  ornament.  A 
characteristic  feature  of  the 
slender-shafted  variety  is  the 
occurrence  of  a  number  of  small  notches 
in  the  margin  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
blade. 

These  objects  are  not  numerous  in  any 
section,  but  the  various  types  are  widely 
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distributed  over  the  country  k.  of  the 
great  plains.  The  short,  broad-bladed 
form  prevails  in  the  Southern  states,  and 
the  small-bladed,  long-handled  variety 
in  the  N.  and  N.  W.  They  occur  gener- 
ally in  mounds  in  connection  with  burials. 
See  Proi tlemal ical  objects. 

Consult  Brown  in  Wis  Archeologist, 
H,  no.  1,  1902;  Fowke  in  13th  Report 
B.  A.  E.,  1896;  Jones,  Antiq.  So.  Inds., 
1873;  Moore  in  Am.  Anthr.,  n.  s.,  v, 
no.  3,  1903,  and  in  various  numbers  of 
Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila. ;  Moore- 
head,  Prehistoric  Impls.,  1900;  Rau  in 
Smithson.  Cont.,  xxn,  1876;  Thruston, 
Antiq.  of  Tenn.,  1897.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Spahamin  [Spa'xFmin,  'shavings,'  'cut- 
tings,' as  of  wood  or  bone).  An  Okina- 
gan  village  situated  at  Douglas  lake,  11 
m.  from  Kwilchana,  Brit  Col.  Its  peo- 
ple associate  much  with  the  Ntlakya- 
pamuk,  whose  language  they  speak  as 
well  as  their  own;  they  numbered  189 
in  19m),  probably  including  some  Ntlakya- 
pamuk. 

Douglas  Lake.— Whit*  men's  name.  Nicola  Up- 
per).—Can.  Illd.  A  IT..  pt.  1,243,1902.  Spah-a-man  — 
Can.  Ind.  AIT.,  pt.  1. 189, 1S84.  Spa-ha  mm. —  Ibid., 
271,  18*9.  Spa'annin.— Teit  In  Mem.  Am.  Mu*. 
Nat.  Hist..  II,  174.  1900.  Upper  Nicola.— Can.  Ind. 
An".,  pt.  ii,  G8,  1902  (includes  Home  Ntlakyapamuk 
yiUagvn). 

8paim  (Spa'-im,  'flat  land  '  'open  flat' 

[Tent];  'pleasant,  grassy,  flowery  spot' 
Hill-Tout]).  A  Ntlakyapamuk  village 
on  the  e.  side  of  Fraser  r. ,  Brit.  Col. ;  pop. 
27  in  1897. 

Spa'im.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mu*.  Nat.  Hist,  II, 
169.  1900.  Spayam.— Tun.  Ind.  At!.,  41*.  1*8* 
("Chomok- Spayam").  Spe'im.— Hill -Tout  in 
Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  n,  1S99.  Bpeyun.— Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  230,  1884. 

Spallamcheen.  A  body  of  Shuswap  on 
a  branch  of  Thompson  r.,  Brit  Col.,  at 
first  under  the  Okanagan  agency,  after- 
ward under  that  of  Ram  loops.  Pop.  144 
in  1904,  162  in  1909. 

Spallamcheen.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  n.  166,  1901. 
Spallum-achcen.— Ibid.,  191,1883.  Spallumcheen  — 
Ibid.,  363.  1897.  8pelemcheen.-Ihid..  317.  1*80. 
Spell  amcheen.—  Ibid.,  313, 1892  8p«llammaehuin.— 

Ibid.,  79. 1878. 

Bpamagelabe.    See  Sjxmicalawba. 

Spanawatka.  A  former  Seminole  town 
2  m.  below  Iola,  on  the  w.  side  of  Apa- 
lachicola  r.,  Calhoun  co.,  Fla.— H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  74  (1823),  19th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  27,  1826. 

Spanguliken.  A  word  in  use  in  several 
parts  of  the  State  of  New  York  formerly 
inhabited  by  the  Delawares  as  a  term  for 
a  conceited  or  a  vain  person,  and  for  a 
"know-it-all."  The  word  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  I«enape  asjringuliecfudn,  meaning 
'to  raise  the  eyes  in  speaking,'  that  is, 
to  l>e  supercilious.  It  eorresj*  >nds  pretty 
well  to  Latin  superciliosus,  from  super- 
cilium,  'haughtiness,'  as  expressed  by 
raising  the  eyebrows  (from  super, 
♦above,'  and  cilium,  'eyebrow,'  'eyelid'). 

(w.  k  o.) 


Spanish  influence.  The  influence  of  the 
Spaniards  on  the  aborigines  of  America 
N.  of  Mexico  was  very  marked  along  the 
whole  southern  border  from  Florida  to 
California;  but  it  was  most  notable  in  the 
W.,  where  greater  numbers  of  aborigines 
were  present  to  be  affected  by  the  proc- 
( of  colonization.  Elsewhere  in  North 


America  the  Spanish  adventurers  and 
fishermen  left  slight  evidences  of  their 
sojourn.  A  trace  of  Spanish  influence^ 
through  Basque  fishermen,  is  found  in 
the  early  accounts  of  the  Micmac  (Les- 
carbot.  Hist  Nouv.  France,  668,  1612), 
where  a  few  words  of  Spanish  or  of  Basque 
origin  were  preserved  in  the  jargon  used 
between  natives  and  Europeans. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  continent 
the  people  of  Vancouver  id.  were  affected 
by  the  Spanish  settlements  in  California, 
for  some  of  the  Indians  of  this  coast  were 
brought  down  to  the  Catholic  missions. 
Contrary  to  a  widespread  belief,  there  is 
no  Spanish  element  in  the  Chinook  jar- 
gon. In  Florida,  where  Spanish  domina- 
tion extended  over  two  centuries,  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  northern  and  cen- 
tral sections  were  much  influenced  by 
the  European  colonists,  as  appears  from 
Margry,  Dickenson,  and  other  documen- 
tary sources.  This  was  particularly  true 
of  the  Apalachee  and  the  Timucna,  whose 
prosperity  continued  until  the  destruction 
of  the  missions  by  the  English  and  their 
Indian  allies  between  1702  and  1708,  after 
which  the  ruin  of  the  native  tril>es  was 
completed  by  the  inroads  of  the  Creeks. 
The  vocabularies  of  all  the  Southern 
tribes  show  Spanish  influence,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  word  waka,  for  vaca,  'cow*. 
The  Eno  of  North  Carolina  in  1654  met 
with  Spaniards  who  had  come  from  the 
gold  regions  of  the  southern  Alleghanies 
(Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  58, 
1894),  while  Spanish  intimacy  in  South 
Carolina  began  as  early  as  the  establish- 
ment of  the  poet  at  Santa  Elena  in  1567. 
Spanish  slavers  decimated  the  minor 
tribes  of  the  Carolina  and  Georgia  coast. 
In  Texas  as  many  as  10,000  Indians  were 
gathered  into  the  missions,  some  of  whose 
massive  buildings  still  remain  in  fair  pres- 
ervation, and  a  considerable  strain  of 
blood  of  the  Mexican  element  of  to-day 
is  known  to  be  of  Indian  origin.  Spanish 
blood,  introduced  by  capture,  enters  to 
some  extent  into  the  composition  of  most 
of  the  southern  Plains  tribes,  as  well  as 
of  the  Apache,  and  the  Spanish  language  is 
still  a  frequent  means  of  intertribal  com- 
munication in  many  parts  of  the  S.  W. 
The  Caddo  of  Louisiana,  as  early  as  1688, 
according  to  Tonti,  called  the  horse  canili, 
evidently  from  the  Spanish  caballo,  which 
word  has  furnished  the  name  of  this  ani- 
mal to  many  Southwestern  tribes. 

The  effects  of  the  Spanish  occupancy 
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of  theS.W.  have  been  discussed  in  detail 
by  Bandelier  (Papers  Arch.  Inst.  Am.), 
Blackmar  (Spanish  Colonization  in  the 
S.  W.,  1890;  Spanish  Institutions  of  the 
S.  W.,  1891,  and  Bancroft  (History  of  the 
Pacific  States).  The  fame  of  the  so-called 
Seven  Cities  of  Cibola  and  the  quest  for 
gold  led  the  Spaniards  northward  from 
Old  Mexico  as  early  as  1539.  Within  the 
present  bounds  of  Arizona  the  permanent 
results  of  Spanish  occupancy  were  of  con- 
sequence through  the  planting  of  Jesuit 
missions  in  the  southern  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory, in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury,' where  the  Pima  and  Papago  were 
chiefly  concerned.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1767  and  the  transfer  of  author- 
ity to  the  Franciscans  affected  the  Indians 
unfavorably,  at  first,  but  the  missions 
prospered  again  later,  and  the  famous 
church  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac  (q.  v. )  still 
stands  as  a  monument  to  their  skill  and 
energy.  The  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
affairs  in  Mexico,  the  constant  incursions 
of  the  Apache,  and  the  neglect  of  the 
outlying  garrisons  caused  the  missions 
almost  to  cease  their  activity  by  1830, 
and  in  1853,  by  the  Gadsden  purchase, 
s.  Arizona  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  United  States. 

On  the  Hopi  of  n.  e.  Arizona  the  Span- 
iards made  no  such  deep  impression  as  on 
the  Pueblos  of  the  Rio  Grande!  chiefly 
for  the  reason  that  missions  were  not  re- 
established among  the  former  after  the 
Pueblo  rebellion  of  1080-92.  Neverthe- 
less, the  introduction  of  horses,  burros, 
sheep,  goats,  cattle,  wheat,  peaches,  fire- 
arms, the  cart,  the  wooden  plow,  iron 
axes,  adzes,  and  other  tools,  and  prob- 
ably the  hand  loom,  had  marked  effect  on 
the  daily  life  of  the  people  even  if  it  did 
not  affect  their  religious  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices. The  introduction  of  sheep  alone 
had  an  important  result,  no  small  meas- 
ure of  which  was  the  complete  changing 
of  the  Navaho,  once  largely  a  predatory 
trilie  like  their  Apache  cousins,  into  a 
pastoral  people.  In  New  Mexico  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Spaniards  was  more  last- 
ing and  far-reaching  than  in  Arizona. 
The  Europeans  were  welcomed  at  first 
and  hospitably  received,  the  natives  even 
taking  kindly  to  the  new  religion  of  the 
missionaries  as  powerful  "new  medi- 
cine," adding  to  their  own  ancient  rites 
and  ceremonies  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  and  even  sincerely 
adopting  the  latter  so  long  as  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Spaniards  against  the  pred- 
atory tril>es  was  effective.  The  Indians, 
it  should  be  said,  were  not  affected 
by  the  Inquisition,  being  regarded  as 
minors  so  far  as  religious  matters  were 
concerned.  Not  only  is  the  outward 
form  of  Christianity  preserved  among  the 
New  Mexican  Pueblos,  but  for  many 


things  they  hold  the  Christian  religion  to 
be  the  only  potent  magic,  "God  being 
regarded  as  -an  outside  spiritual  being 
who  can  do  much  good  within  a  certain 
sphere  of  action  and  great  harm  if  inter- 
fered with  from  the  other  side  of  the 
house"  (Bandelier,  infn,  1905).  Tools 
of  Spanish  proveniance  largely  replaced 
the  wooden  dibble,  greatly  facilitating 
agriculture;  the  Spanish  cart,  however 
clumsy,  was  a  vast  improvement  over  the 
former  method  of  transporting  the  har- 
vest on  the  back;  while  the  norse,  the 
mule,  and  the  burro  promoted  travel  and 
traffic  to  a  degree  almost  beyond  reckon- 
ing, and  supplied  the  machinery  for 
threshing  the  wheat,  that  was  unknown 
before  the  Spaniards  came.  The  houses 
also  show  the  effect  of  Spanish  influence 
when  compared  with  the  ruins  of  ancient 
dwellings.  The  horse  making  it  possible 
to  transport  longer  beams,  the  rooms  are 
more  capacious  than  formerly.  Wooden 
doors  and  windows,  molded  adobe  bricks, 
chimneys,  and  probably  Rurface  ovens 
also  owe  their  origin  to  the  Spaniards,  as 
do  likewise  doorways  to  the  lower  rooms, 
access  to  which  was  formerly  gained 
through  the  roof  until  the  presence  of  the 
whites  made  no  longer  necessary  this 
device  for  protection  against  predatory 
enemies.  The  Spaniards  made  some 
changes  in  the  method  of  government  of 
the  New  Mexican  Pueblos,  causing  each 
to  elect  annually  a  governor  and  other 
civil  officers,  a  custom  still  prevailing, 
although  the  governor  is  usually  selected 
by  the  caciques,  and  is  not  much  more 
than  their  mouthpiece. 

From  Bourke's  resume1  of  "  The  Laws 
of  Spain  in  their  Application  to  the  Amer- 
ican Indians"  (Am.  Anthr.,  vn,  193, 1894) 
we  gain  a  more  favorable  view  of  the 
disposition  of  the  Spanish  authorities 
than  is  generally  entertained.  The  Span- 
iards accepted  more  or  leas  assimila- 
tion, and  "left  upon  the  American  con- 
tinent communities  of  aborigines  whose 
social  and  moral  condition  has  been 
most  appreciably  improved  by  the  intro- 
duction of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
hogs,  and  chickens,  the  planting  of  or- 
chards of  peaches,  oranges,  ana  other 
fruits,  as  well  as  vineyards,  and  instruc- 
tion in  such  new  trades  as  carpentry, 
saddlery,  blacksmithing,  and  wagon  mak- 
ing, or  the  improvement  of  such  pre- 
historic handicrafts  as  stone  masonry, 
weaving,  basket-making,  and  pottery." 
As  Bourke  points  out,  some  of  these 
Spanish  laws  continue  still  to  l>e  observed 
in  the  Indian  pueblos.  In  the  villages  of 
New  Mexico,  for  example,  the  Indians 
sell  in  their  own  markets  and  not  to  those 
they  meet  on  the  wav  thither.  As  Bande- 
lier (Papers  Arch.  "Inst.  Am.,  188-319, 
1890)  and  Lummis  (Spanish  Pioneers, 
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1893)  have  shown,  the  charges  against  the 
Spaniards  of  enslaving  the  Indians  in  the 
mines  have  not  been  sustained,  such  serv- 
itude being  contrary  to  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  law.  Moreover,  captives  and 
slaves  were  often  redeemed  from  the 
wilder  tribes,  as  the  villages  of  Genizaros 
established  before  1648  at  Abiquiu  and 
afterward  at  Tome1  and  Belen  on  the  Rio 
Grande  prove.  The  Protectores  de  los 
Indios,  at  first  the  prelatesof  thecountry, 
performed  somewhat  the  same  functions 
as  our  Indian  agents.    The  system  of 

Eueblo  grants  had  its  advantages  for  the 
tidians,  and  many  of  the  S|»anish  enact- 
ments "enlarged  their  scope  of  vision  and 
fostered  the  thought  of  individuality." 
The  industrial  training  of  the  Franciscans 
began  early,  and  though  to-day  some  of 
the  Pueblos  have  the  tools  and  appliances 
of  medieval  8pain — the  old  plow,  the  two- 
wheeled  cart,  the  clumsy  iron  ax,  and  the 
crude  saw — even  these  constituted  a  con- 
siderable advance  over  primitive  imple- 
ments— the  digging  stick,  fire-drill,  etc., 
while  the  addition  of  numerous  domes- 
ticated animals  and  plants  made  possible 
progress  in  various  ways.  Bandelier  is  of 
the  opinion  that  "in  many  respects  the 
Apache,  Comanche,  the  Navaho  above 
all,  owe  more  to  European  culture  intro- 
duced by  Spain  than  the  Pueblos."  The 
introduction  of  the  horse  made  speedy 
travel  possible  and  the  acquisition  of  fire- 
arms enabled  some  of  these  Indians  to 
compete  on  fairly  even  terms  with  the 
whites.  As  a  result  of  white  contact  the 
Indians  of  the  New  Mexico  pueblos  aban- 
doned for  a  time  the  making  of  blankets, 
an  art  learned  from  them  by  the  Navaho, 
who  attained  great  skill  in  it,  and  paid  less 
attention  to  the  elaboration  of  their  pot- 
tery. These  facts,  as  Bandelier  ol>serve8, 
may  be  evidences,  not  of  decadence,  but 
of  progress.  Of  the  general  intent  and 
effect  of  Spanish  laws  relating  to  the  In- 
dian, Bandelier,  it  may  be  observed,  takes 
the  same  sympathetic  view  as  do  Lummis 
and  Bourke. 

While  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  had 
their  missions,  and  the  fathers  often  ac- 
quitted themselves  heroically  in  their 
hard  labors,  California  was  the  scene  of 
the  exploitation  of  the  mission  idea  on  a 
scale  impossible  where  the  Indians  them- 
selves were  of  the  character  and  social 
condition  exemplified  among  the  Pueblos. 
The  first  Spanish  colony  in  California 
proper  was  established  at  San  Dieuo  in 
1769  as  a  result  of  the  expedition  of  Gal- 
vex.  By  1834  there  were  21  missions,  ex- 
tending in  an  irregular  line  for  more  than 
600  m.  along  the  coast,  linking  together 
the  most  fertile  valleysof  California.  Con- 
nected with  these  missions  were  30,650 
Indians;  the  cattle  numbered  424,000; 
the  bushels  of  grain  harvested,  100,000; 


the  value  of  the  product,  $2,000,000;  the 
movable  stock,  apart  from  buildings,  or- 
chards, vineyards,  etc.,  $3,000,000;  annual 
income  of  the  pious  fund,  $50,000.  Eight 
years  later  only  4,450  Indians  remained 
and  other  things  had  declined  in  propor- 
tion. Secularization  of  the  missions  by 
the  Mexican  Government  was  in  part  re- 
sponsible for  this,  though  previous  indi- 
vidual and  temporary  abuses  and  vacilla- 
tion in  policy,  as  for  example  the  changes 
from  one  religious  order  to  another  or 
transfer  of  the  missions  to  the  care  of 
secular  ecclesiastics  or  of  political  officers, 
were  often  detrimental.  By  the  time  of 
the  American  occupancy  in  1846  the  de- 
cline was  complete;  "a  small  number  of 
the  natives  were  still  living  at  the  mis- 
sions, but  the  majority  had  returned 
to  their  rancherias  in  the  mountains  and 
districts  remote  from  the  settlements." 
Since  then  some  of  the  missions  have 
crumbled  to  dust  and  many  of  the  Indian 
tribes  have  vanished  with  them  or  linger 
only  in  insignificant  numbers,  but  the 
buildings  and  other  remains  evidence  the 
extent  of  this  remarkable,  though  in  the 
end  unsuccessful,  attempt  to  make  over 
thousands  of  the  aborigines  of  the  New 
World.  The  influence  of  Spain  can  be 
seen  among  them  still,  but  they  were  too 
much  domesticated,  and  the  change  from 
the  friar  and  the  priest  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  pioneer,  the  cowboy,  and  the 
miner  proved  too  masterful  for  them. 
What  the  Spaniards  accomplished  in 
California  in  the  brief  space  of  50  years 
was  a  marvel,  but  an  evanescent  one. 
The  results  of  Indian  labor  can  be  seen 
over  all  California,  but  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  workers  are  no  more. 
The  story  of  the  Spanish  missions  of  Cali- 
fornia, New  Mexico,  and  Texas  will  ever 
be  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the 
annals  of  American  history.  See  Cali- 
fortiia  Indians,  Mission  Indian*,  Missions, 
Pwbbts.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Bpapak  (Spapa'k').  A  Squawmish  vil- 
lage community  on  the  right  bank  of 
Squawmisht  r.,  Brit  Col. — Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  8.,  474,  1900. 

Spapium  ( SpapVum, 1  level  grassy  land ') . 
A  Ntlak  vapamuk  village  on  a  river  bench 
opposite"  Lytton,  Brit  Col.;  pop.  84  in 

8p*-ki-um.-Can.  Ind.  Art.,  196.  1885  (misprint). 
Spapiam.—  Ibid.,  312,  1892.  8papi'um.— Hill-Tout 
in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  6.  1889. 

8patlum.  A  name  which,  with  variants 
npalulum,  spatlnm,  and  spailum,  has  long 
been  applied  to  the  "  bitter- root,"  I*iv- 
isia  redivim,  a  succulent  perennial  of 
upper  Oregon,  the  root  of  which  is  highly 
prized  by  the  Indians  as  an  article  of 
food.  As  the  root  is  very  small,  it  re- 
quires much  labor  to  gather  a  bagful, 
which  commands  the  price  of  a  horse. 
The  plant  was  observed  in  use  among  the 
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natives  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  its  sup- 
posed name  was  obtained  from  Lewie  8 
manuscript  by  Pureh,  wbo  gives  it  as 
spatluin  ( 4 4  Spatium  A  boriginorum' ' ).  The 
name,  which  is  Saiishan,  is  here  a  mis- 
application, since  gpatitim  in  the  Comox 
dialect  {sjxtilAm  in  the  Kwantlin)  is 
the  name  for  tobacco.  (w.  a.  o.) 

Bp ats.it it  (Spatrn'tit).  A  Bellacoola 
band  at  Talio  (q.  v. ),  Brit.  Col. — Boas  in 
7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  3,  1891. 

Bpatsnm  (contracted  from  Spa' pi*  m, 
'little  Indian  hemp  place').  A  village 
of  the  Spences  Bridge  band  of  Ntlakyap- 
ai  iiuk  on  the  s.  side  of  Thompson  r.,  35 
m.  above Lytton,  Brit.  Col.  (Teit  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist,  n,  173, 1900).  Pop. 
135  in  1901. 

Apapuim.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  363,  1897  (misprint). 
Cpa'pUKn.— Hill-Tout  In  Rep.  Ethnol.  8urv.  Can., 
4,  1899.  8-pap-tain.-Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  196,  W5. 
Spat*im.-lf»id..  419,  1898.   Spat»um.-Teit,  op.  cit. 

Spear.    See  Lance. 

Spearheads.    See  Arrotvhead*. 

Spemicalawba  ( 4  High  Horn,'  from 
spAmuk,  4  high ' ;  the  common  spelling  of 
trie  name).  A  Shawnee  chief,  known  to 
the  whites  as  Captain  James  Logan.  His 
mother  was  Tecumtha's  (Tecumseh's)  sis- 
ter. When  a  boy,  in  1786,  he  was  captured 
by  (Jen.  Logan,  of  Kentucky,  while  the 
latterwasonanexpeditionagainsttheOhio 
tribes.  The  general  took  the  boy  into 
his  own  family,  sent  him  to  school,  gave 
him  his  own  name,  and  then  sent  him 
back  to  his  tribe.  The  result  was  that 
Logan  thenceforth  was  the  firm  friend  of 
the  whites.  He  afterward  married  an 
Indian  woman,  who,  like  himself,  had 
been  taken  under  similar  conditions  and 
resided  with  the  family  of  Col.  Hardin, 
of  Kentucky,  for  several  years.  He  en- 
deavored unsuccessfully  to  dissuade 
Tecumtha  from  hostilities,  and  in  the 
War  of  1812  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
Americans,  doing  good  service  as  a  scout 
and  spy  in  the  Ohio  region.  His  good 
faith  having  been  called  into  question  on 
one  occasion  when  his  party  had  retreated 
before  a  superior  force,  he  determined  to 
prove  his  loyalty,  and  setting  out  with 
two  Indian  companions  down  the  Mau- 
mee  r.,  encountered  near  the  rapids  the 
British  Captain  Elliot  with  5  Indians, 
who  claimed  Logan's  party  as  prisoners. 
Watching  an  op|M>rtunity,"  Logan's  men 
attacked  the  others,  killing  Elliot  and 
twoof  his  Indians,  but  with  thedangerous 
wounding  of  I^ogan  and  one  of  his  men. 
Taking  their  enemies'  horses,  they  made 
their  way  to  the  camp  of  the  American 
General  Winchester,  where  Logan  died 
two  days  after,  Nov.  24,  1812.  He  was 
buried  with  the  honors  due  his  rank  and 
received  warm  eulogies  from  Gen.  Win- 
chester and  Maj.  Hardin.  In  person  he 
is  described  as  of  fine  physique,  with 
features  expressive  of  courage,  intelli- 


gence, good  humor,  and  sincerity.  His 
usual  residence  was  at  the  Shawnee  town 
of  Wapakor.eta,  Ohio.  Logansport  Ind., 
takes  its  name  from  him.  His  name 
occurs  also  as  Spamagelabe.      (  j.  m.  ) 

Spences  Bridge  Band.  One  of  4  subdi- 
visions of  Ntlakyapamuk  occupying  the 
banks  of  Thompson  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  from 
about  8  m.  below  Spences  Bridge  nearly 
to  Ash  croft. — Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist,  ii,  170,  1900.  - 

JTkamtci'nKmux.— Teit,  op.  Cit.  ('people  of  the 
entrance';  more  strictly  applied  to  the  Indian* 
immediately  about  Spences  Bridge). 

Spia.    The  extinct  Hawk  clan  of  Sia 

pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

Bpia-hano.—  Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  IX.  851.  1896 
(Ad  no  — '  people  ). 

Bpichehat  A  tribe  or  village  formerly 
in  the  country  between  Matagorda  bay 
and  Maligne  (Colorado)  r.,  Texas.  The 
name  seems  to  have  been  given  to  Joutel 
in  1687  by  the  Ebahamo,  a  tribe  probably 
closely  affiliated  with  the  Karankawa, 
which  dwelt  in  this  region.  SeeGatschet, 
Karankawa  Inds.,  PeabodyMus.  Papers, 
1.23,35,1891.  (a.  c.  f.) 

Eapicheatea.— Bareia.    Ensayo,   271,  1723.  Spi- 
cheau.  -,)<»ut.  1  (1687)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
SpicheeU. — Shea,  note  in  Charlevoix 


1, 187 

Now 


1M6. 

France,  iv,  78,  1870.  8pichehat.— Joutel 


•naa-wtcK  8TOM;  0*te>u»M 
Bamoi o  SiATt  ;  Ohio 
( LIM6TM  4  M  la.  ) 


Bp! 

(1687)  in  Margry,  D4c,  III,  288,  1878. 

Spike-back  Town.  A  former  Cherokee 
settlement  on  Hiwassee  r.,  at  or  near  the 

present  Hayesville,  Clay  co.,  N.  C. 

Bpiko  Buektown.-Roycc  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 

map.  1887. 

Spine-back  Stones.  A  descriptive  term 
for  a  number  of  objects  of  stone,  the  use 
of  which  is  problematical.    They  are 

somewhat  related 
in  their  form  to  the 
pierced  tablets  and 
the  boat -shaped 
stones  (q.  v.),  and 
have  two  perfora- 
tions for  attach- 
ment or  suspension. 
Nearly  all  are  made 
of  slate,  and  are 
neatly  shaped  and  polished.  In  length 
they  vary  from  4  to  6  in.  The  under  side 
is  flatfish  and  the  ends  are  unequal,  one 
being  pointed  and  the  other  blunt  and 
often  sloping  upward,  while  the  convex 
back  rises  into  a  somewhat  pronounced 
knob,  or  spine,  which  is  doubtless  remi- 
niscent of  some  characteristic  animal 
feature.  These  interesting  objects  are 
suggestive  of  the  small  carvings  represent- 
ing thespine  back  whale  found  in  ancient 
graves  of  California.  Sec  Problematical 
object*.  (w.  h.  ii.) 

Spinning.  See  Weaving. 
Spirit  Walker.  A  chief  of  the  Wahpeton 
Sioux,  born  at  Lacquiparle,  Minn.,  alxmt 
1795.  He  was  early  converted  to  Christi- 
anity and  was  friendly  in  the  Sioux  out- 
break of  1862,  but  fled  to  Dakota  after 
the  defeat  of  Little  Crow.    Mrs  Marble, 
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the  Spirit  Lake  captive  of  1857,  was  res- 
cued by  Gray  foot  and  Sounding  Heavens, 
sons  of  Spirit  Walker.  (d.  b.) 

Spitotha.  One  of  the  5  original  divisions 
or  bands  of  the  Shawnee  ( W.  H.  Shaw- 
nee in  Gulf  States  Hist.  Mag.,  i,  415, 1903). 
Evidently  distinct  from  kispokotha,  but 
probably  the  same  as  Mequachake,  q.  v. 

Spokan,  A  name  applied  to  several 
small  bodies  of  Salish  on  and  near  Spo- 
kane r.,  n.  e.  Wash.  According  to  Gibbs 
the  name  was  originally  employed  by  the 
Skitswish  to  designate  a  band  at  the  forks 
of  the  river,  called  also  Smahooinenaish. 
By  the  whites  it  was  extended  to  cover 
several  nearly  allied  divisions,  which 
Gibbs  enumerates  as  follows:  Sin-slik- 
hoo-ish,  Sintootoolish,  Sma-hoo-men-a- 
ish  (Spokenish),  Skai-schil-t'niah,  Ske- 
chei-a-mouse,  Schu-el-stish,  Sin-poil- 
schne,  Sin-shee-lish.  The  last  two  were 
claimed  by  the  Okinagan  also.  All  of 
them  are  now  held  to  be  separate  divi- 
sions and  not  bands  of  one  tribe.  The 
population  was  estimated  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  in  1805  at  600  in  30  houses,  and  bv 
Gibbs  in  1853  at  450.  In  1908  there  were 
301  "Lower  Spokan"  and  238  "Upper 
Spokan"  under  Colville  agency,  WTash., 
and  95  Spokan  on  Cceur  d'Alene  res., 
Idaho;  total,  634.  In  1909  the  entire 
number  of  Spokan  in  Washington  was 
509,  while  those  in  Idaho  numt>ered  104. 
Flat  Heads.— Dart  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  216.  1851  (so 
called  because  their  heads  were  left  in  the  natural 
state.  (See  FlaUuxid*.)  Lar-li-e  lo  -  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exped.,  I,  map.  1814.  Lartielo.— Ibid.,  II, 
475  1814.  Lar-ti-e-to  »  Nation.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis 
and  Clark,  vr,  1 19, 1905.  Ne-com-ap-oe-lox.— Suck- 
ley  in  Pa  R.  R.  Rep.,  1, 300,  1855.  8alst  »xa»t»i't- 
lini.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  £.  (Okinagan  name 
for  the  Lower  Spokan  at  Little  Spokane  Falls; 
.^'people  with  bad  heads').  Bar-lia  lo.— Gibbs  in 
Fae.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I.  417,  1856  (theLar-tl-e-lo  of 
Lewis  and  Clark).  8in-ee-guo-men-ah.— Winans 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  23,  1870  (applied  here  to  the 
I'pper Spokan).  Bin -ha -ma- truth  —  Gibbs  in  F'nc. 
R.  R.  Rep.,  I.  418,  1856.  Bin -hu. -Morgan,  Con- 
sang,  and  Affln  290,  1871  (  ' people  wearing  red 
paint  on  their  cheeks':  own  name).  Sinhuman 
iah  — Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  632.  1853. 
8inkoman.— Gibbs  in  Pnc.  R.  R.  Rep..  I,  414,  1856 
(Kutenai  name).  Binkumana.—  Gatschet.  MS., 
B.  A.  E.  (Pendd'Oreille  (Kali^pel)  name*.  Ska 
moy-num-acha.—  Rofts,  Adventures,  2*9.  1849 (Ku- 
tenai name).  8ma  hoo-men-a-ish. — Gibbs in  I'nc. 
R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  414,  1866  (  ^Spokan  nroper).  8n*u- 
mina.— Gatschet.  MS..  B.  A.  E.  (OkinaKau  name 
for  Upper  Spokan).  8pogana.— Meek  in  H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  76,  30th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  10. 181*.  8pokaina.— 
McVickar.  Exped.  Lewis  and  Clark,  n,  386,  note, 
1842(probahlv  used  for  Spokan  proper).  Spokan  — 
Parker.  Jouriial.  292,  1840.  Spokane  Ibid  ,  292. 
Spokehmish.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  429, 
1854.  Spokehniah. -Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep., 
1,414,1856.  Spokein  — Parker,  op.  cit  .  286.  Spo- 
ken*.—Robertson,  Oregon,  129,  1846.  Bpo  luh 
niah.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  4J8.  1854.  8po- 
kineiso.—  Winans,lbid.,22, 1870.  Bpokinea  — John- 
son and  Winter,  Rocky  Mis..  S4.  1846.  Spoko- 
miah.— Mooncy  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  732.  1896. 
Spuka'n.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Klamath  and 
.Modoc  name).  TaakaiUetlina — Domenech,  Des- 
erts, I.  444,  1860.  Taakaitaitlin.—  Hale  in  U.  S. 
Ex  pi.  Exped  .  VI.  205.669, 1846.  Upper  Spokane*  — 
Wlnans  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  23.  1870  (applies  to  Spo- 
kan proper).  Zingomenea— De 
L,  108, 1847. 


0«K>  (foww) 


Spookow.  A  Chumaahan  village  former- 
ly on  the  beach  n.  of  San  Buenaventura 
mission,  Ventura  co.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  May  4,  1860. 

Spools.  Small  prehistoric  objects  some- 
what resembling  spools,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  unknown.  They  are  nearly  cy- 
lindrical, with  incurved  sides,  perforated 
lengthwise  at  the  center,  and  are  made  in 
most  cases  of  sandstone,  a  few  specimens 
being  of  baked 
clay.  Their 
length  varies 
from  1  to  2|  in. 
and  their  diam- 
eter rarely  ex- 
ceeds 2  in.  The 
surface  is  al- 
ways covered 
with  incised^ 
lines  arranged  in  what  is  apparently  in- 
tended for  a  definite  order  or  design,  but 
no  two  are  alike.  They  are  not  numer- 
ous, and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  from 
Ross  co.,  Ohio,  all  are  from  counties  bor- 
dering the  Ohio  r.  between  the  Big  Sandy 
and  the  Miami.  Consult  Fowke,  Archfeof. 
Hist.  Ohio,  1902;  Moorehead,  Prehist.  Im- 
pls.,1900;  Squierand  Davis,  Ancient  Mon- 
uments, 1848;  Thruston,  Antiq.  of  Tenn., 
1897.  (<*.  f.) 

Spoon  de  Kaury .   See  Dekaur;/,  Cnuukeka. 

Spoons  and  Ladles.  Utensils  for  carry- 
ing liquid  food  or  water  to  the  mouth  or 
from  one  vessel  to  another  were  found 
among  all  tribes  of  the  Cnited  States. 
They  were  made  of  a  wide  variety  of 
materials,  as  stone,  shell,  bone,  horn, 
antler,  ivory,  wood,  gourd,  bark,  basket- 
ry, and  pottery  were  employed.  In  size 
tney  exceeded  European  utensils  of  this 
class.  Beverley  ( Hist.  Va.,  154, 1722)  thus 
refers  to  them:  "The  spoons  which  they 
eat  with,  do  generally  hold  half  a  pint;  and 
they  laugh  at  the  English  for  using  small 
ones,  which  they  must  be  forced  to  carry 
so  often  to  their  mouths,  that  their  arms 
are  in  danger  of  being  tired,  before  their 
Belly." 

The  animals  supplying  the  most  mate- 
rials for  spoons,  dippers,  and  ladles  were 
the  mountain  sheep  and  mountain  goat. 
All  the  tril>es  living  in  the  habitat  of 
these  animals  utilized  their  horns  for  this 
purt>ose,  and  the  manufactured  products 
were  distributed  widely  in  trade  among 
neigh  boring  tribes.  Specimens  havebeen 
athered  among  the  Pueblos,  Havasupai, 
"te,  Cheyenne,  and  Sioux,  the  Salishan 
and  northern  Algonquian  tribes,  and  the 
N.  W.  Coast  and  Athapascan  tribes. 
Among  the  southern  Rocky  Mountain  In- 
dians these  utensils  were  rude,  but  the 
northern  tribes  made  them  works  of  art, 
softening  the  horn  and  bending  and 
shaping  it  over  forms  by  means  of  heat, 
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and  carving  and  inlaying  the  material 
with  great  skill.  Spoons  were  also  made 
from  the  horns  of  the  buffalo.  After 
cattle  were  introduced  their  horns  were 
substituted,  especially  among  the  Plains 
tribes,  for  those  of  the  disappearing 
wild  animals. 

Antler  moons. — A  few  tribes  of  v.  Cali- 
fornia and  Columbia  r.  used  spoons  made 
of  antler.  The  Hupa  spoons  are  charac- 
teristic and  well  made,  and  men's  and 
women's  spoons  are  of  different  shapes. 
The  Eskimo  sometimes  made  small  spoons 
from  antler,  and  in  rare  cases  employed 
bone  or  ivory,  though  these  materials 
are  hard  to  work.  Some  of  their  fat- 
scrapers  resemble  spoons,  and  they  used 
narrow  bowl  spoons  as  marrow  extractors. 

Wooden  spoonxand  ladies.  — The  majority 
of  spoons,  dippers,  and  ladles  were  made 
of  wood.  The  Eskimo  and  northern 
Athapascan  tribes  produced  a  variety  of 
such  utensils  that  exhibited  some  degree 
of  art;  but  the  tribes  of  the  N.  W.  coast 
and  of  s.  A  laska  surpassed  all  others  in  the 
variety,  grace  of  form,  and  decoration  of 
these  as  well  as  other  domestic  objects. 
The  tribes  of  the  S.  W.  utilized  wood  to 
some  extent  for  spoons  and  ladles,  but 
these  were  always  rude  and  were  gen- 
erally fashioned  from  knots.  There  is 
remarkable  uniformity  in  the  shape  of 
utensils  of  this  class  among  the  Eastern 
and  Southern  Indians  from  New  York  to 
Florida.  They  all  had  the  pointed  bowl, 
a  form  which  occurs  in  no  other  part  of 
the  United  States. 

Gourds. — The  gourd,  like  the  decayed 
knot,  is  a  natural  dipping  instrument,  and 
its  use  as  such  readily  suggested  itself. 
Gourds  were  extensively  used  and  their 
forms  were  often  repeated  in  pottery. 

Shell  spoons  ana  dippers. — Wherever 
shells  were  available  tney  were  used  in 
their  natural  form  as  dippers  and  were 
wrought  into  spoons.  Spoons  of  shell, 
artistically  worked,  have  been  found  in 
the  mounds  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  and  Ohio. 

Pottery  ladles  and  spoons.— Numerous 
objects  of  this  class  are  found  on  the  an- 
cient sites  of  pottery-making  tribes,  and 
the  Pueblo  Indians,  especially  the  Hopi, 
still  manufacture  th  em  in  great  variety. 
In  general  the  spoons  follow  the  older 
elliptic  shallow  forms  cut  from  gourds, 
while  the  dippers  are  characteristic,  hav- 
ing a  tubular  or  trough-like  handle  and 
an  ample  bowl,  the  latter  sometimes 
saucer-shaped,  but  generally  of  the  form 
of  a  small  food  bowl.  The  handles  are 
often  decorated  with  bands  or  short  lines 
of  color,  and  the  terminal  end  is  frequently 
modeled  in  the  form  of  an  animal's  head. 
Cups  with  a  small  loop  handle  were 
and  are  common  among  the  Hopi.  See 
Receptacles.  (w.  h.  ) 


Spotted  Arm.  An  influential  Winne- 
bago chief,  born  about  1772,  known  among 
his  tribesmen  as  Manahketshumpkaw, 
and  sometimes  called  Broken  Ann  by  the 
whites,  from  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
severely  wounded  in  the  arm  at  the  siege 
of  Ft  Meigs  in  1813,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself.  It  was  his  custom  in 
after  years  to  paint  the  scar  in  represen- 
tation of  a  fresh  wound.  Spotted  Arm 
was  a  signer  of  the  Green  Bay  treaty  in 
1828,  and  during  the  Black  Hawk  war  in 
1832  he  was  one  of  three  important  bead- 
men  held  by  the  whites  as  hostages  for 
the  good  behavior  of  the  Winnebago. 
He  is  described  as  having  been  stoop- 
shouldered  and  ill-shaped,  but  as  possess- 
ing a  mild  and  agreeable  temperament 
His  village,  known  as  Spotted  Arm's 
village,  was  situated  near  the  present 
Exeter,  Green  co.,  Wis.  He  died  a  few 
years  after  the  Black  Hawk  war,  having 
removed  with  his  people  to  their  new 
lands  beyond  the  Mississippi  after  the 
Rock  Island  treaty  of  1832.  See  Wis. 
Hist  8oc.  Coll.,  vin,  1879;  x,  1888. 

Spotted  Tail  {Si»te-galeshka).  A  Brule 
Teton  Sioux  chief,  born  about  1833  near 
Ft  Laramie,  Wyo.  He  was  not  a  chief 
by  birth,  but  rose  by  dint  of  his  fighting 
qualities.  He  won  his  wife  in  a  duel  with 
a  subchief  and  proved  his  prowess  in  bat- 
tle, so  that  when  the  head  chief  died  the 
tribe  passed  over  the  hereditary  claimant 
and  aspirants  of  riper  years  and  experi- 
encein  favorof  the  young  warrior.  Hehad 
borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Lieut  Grattan's  detachment  in 
1854  when  it  entered  the  Brule  camp  to  ar- 
rest an  Indian  who  had  taken  an  old  cow 
al>andoned  by  some  emigrants,  and  in  the 
subsequent  depredations  on  the  Oregon 
trail.  After  signal  punishment  was  in- 
flicted on  the  tribe  by  Gen.  Harnev  at  Ash 
Hollow,  w.  Nebr.,  Spotted  Tail  and  two 
others  of  the  murderers,  whose  surrender 
was  demanded,  surprised  the  soldiers  at 
Ft  Laramie  by  marching  in,  arrayed  in 
war  dress  and  chanting  their  death  songs, 
to  give  themselves  up  in  order  that 
the  tribe  might  be  spared.  He  regained 
his  freedom  and  was  chief  of  the  Lower 
Brules  in  1865,  when  commissioners 
treated  with  the  8ioux  for  a  right  of  way 
through  Montana,  and  was  in  favorof  the 
treaty,  though  neither  he  nor  any  other 
prominent  chief  signed,  while  Red  Cloud, 
the  Oglala  chief,  Ted  the  partv  that  op- 
posed the  cession  of  the  overland  route 
to  the  Montana  mines.  With  the  other 
chiefs  he  signed  the  treaty  of  Apr.  29, 
1868,  accepting  for  the  Teton  a  reserva- 
tion embracing  all  the  present  South  Da- 
kota w.  of  Missouri  r.,  and  assenting  to 
the  construction  of  a  railroad,  the  Gov- 
ernment acknowledging  as  unceded  In- 
dian territory  the  sections  of  Wyoming 
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and  Montana  k.  of  the  North  Platte  as 
far  w.  as  Bighorn  mts.  and  abandoning 
the  road  to  the  mines,  with  Ft  Phil. 
Kearny,  where  the  massacre  of  Lieut. 
Col.  William  J.  Fetterman's  command 
had  occurred  on  Dec.  21,  1866,  and  Ft 


•POTTED  TAJL 


Reno  near  the  head  of  Powder  r.  When 

Sold  was  discovered  in  the  Black  hills, 
potted  Tail  and  Red  Cloud,  who  were 
recognized  as  the  chiefs  at  the  respective 
agencies  called  by  their  names,  arranged 
to  go  to  Washington  to  negotiate  a  sale  of 
the  mineral  rights;  and  thoroughly  to  in- 
form himself  of  the  value  of  the  minerals. 
Spotted  Tail  visited  the  hills,  hungarouna 
the  camps  of  the  prospectors,  listened  to 
their  talk,  and  conceived  the  idea  there- 
from that  the  mines  were  immensely 
valuable.  Under  the  treaty  of  1868  the 
chiefs  could  not  make  treaties  for  sale  of 
lands,  hence  commissioners  were  sent  to 
the  Indians,  finding  that  S|>otted  Tail  had 
raided  the  Indian  ex[>ectations  so  high 
that  sixty  million  dollars  were  demanded 
for  the  concession.  The  Government 
could  not  agree  to  this,  hence  no  treaty 
was  made  that  year,  and  miners  were 

gmnitted  by  the  troops  to  pass  into  the 
lack  hills  without  hindrance.  Then 
all  the  young  men  on  the  reservations 
joined  tne  hostiles.  Red  Cloud  was  sus- 
pected of  disloyalty,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  campaign  that  followed  the  Custer 
disaster  in  1876,  Spotted  Tail  was  ap- 
pointed chief  ot  all  the  Indians  at  both 
agencies,  and  negotiated  the  settlement 
by  which  his  nephew,  Crazy  Horse,  came 


in  from  Powder  r.  and  surrendered  in  the 
spring  of  1877.  Spotted  Tail  was  killed 
near  Rosebud  agency,  S.  Dak.,  Aug.  5, 
1881,  by  a  tribesman  named  Crow  Dog. 
The  facts  relating  to  the  killing  are  in 
dispute,  but  there  is  not  much  question 
that  Spotted  Tail,  at  the  time,  was  leading 
a  hostile  party  against  Crow  Dog,  who 
deemed  his  life  in  peril  and  shot  in  self- 
defense.  II.  H.     D.K.  i 

Spring  Frog.    See  Tooantuk, 

8pring  Oarden  Town.  A  former  town  in 
the  Seminole  country,  settled  by  Yuchi 
under  chief  Billy;  situated  above  L. 
George,  Fla. — Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec. 
War,  308,  1822. 

Spring  Place.  A  Cherokee  mission  sta- 
tion established  by  the  Moravians  Steiner 
and  Byhan,  in  1801,  in  Murray  co.,  n.  w. 
Ga,  and  continued  in  operation  until  the 
extension  of  the  Georgia  laws  over  the 
Cherokee  territory  in  1834.        (  j.  m  . ) 

Spruce- tree  House.  A  ruined  cliff- 
dwelling,  situated  in  the  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park,  about  25  m.  from  Mancos, 
Colo.  Next  to  Cliff  Palace,  this  ruin  is 
the  largest  cliff-house  in  Colorado.  It 
occupies  a  great  natural  cave  in  the  e. 
wall  of  Spruce-tree  canyon,  a  branch  of 
Navaho  canyon,  and  receives  its  name 
from  a  large  spruce  tree  that  formerly 
stood  near  by.  The  curved  front  wall  of 
the  structure  measures  218  ft  long;  the 
breadth  of  the  ruin  is  89  ft,  and  its  longest 
axis  is  about  n.  and  s.  This  ruin  has  114 
secular  rooms,  8  subterranean  kivas,  and  a 
roofless  kiva  sometimes  called  a  warriors' 
room.  Many  of  the  dwelling  chambers 
are  3  stories  high,  several  filling  the  inter- 
val from  the  floor  to  the  roof  of  the  cave. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  population  of 
Spruce-tree  House  was  350.  The  period 
of  occupancy  and  the  causes  of  depopula- 
tion are  unknown,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  buildings  are  prehistoric 

The  kivas  of  Spruce-tree  House  &s  a 
rule  are  ananged  at  equal  distances  along 
the  front  of  thecave;  they  average  about 
15  ft  in  diameter.  They  are  circular  or 
oval  in  form,  and  subterranean  in  posi- 
tion, their  tops  being  level  with  theadjoin- 
ing  plazas.    Entrance  to  kivas  was  gained 

{)robably  by  means  of  notched  log*  or 
adders  through  hatchways  in  the  roofs. 
There  were  also  subterranean  passageways 
communicating  with  neighboring  plazas 
or  rooms.  Each  kiva  has  a  ventilator  by 
which  fresh  air  is  introduced  and  dis- 
tributed at  the  floor  level,  a  central  fire- 
place, and  a  small  symbolic  opening,  or 
gipapu,  in  the  floor,  representing  the  en- 
trance into  the  underworld.  The  roof 
is  elaborately  constructed  in  vaulted  form, 
its  beams  being  placed  crosswise,  the 
outer  ones  resting  on  six  vertical  pilasters, 
or  pedestals,  supported  by  a  banquette 
surrounding  the  room  aim  raised  about 
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3  ft  from  the  floor.  The  roof  covering  is 
cedar  hast,  and  clay  hardened  by  stamping. 

The  dwelling  rooms  are  circular,  rec- 
tangular, and  triangular  in  forui,  arranged 
in  rows  or  clusters  near  the  kivas,  gen- 
erally inclosing  plazas  or  dance  places. 
Some  of  the  rooms  have  fireplaces,  doors, 
windows,  and  plastered  floors.  The  roofs 
of  several  rooms  are  as  well  preserved  as 
when  first  constructed.  In  the  rear  of 
the  dwelling  rooms  are  found  storage 
places  and  granaries.  Some  of  these  back 
rooms  hau  their  entrances  closed  and 
sealed,  and  were  used  as  ossuaries,  or 
intramural  ra'eptaeles  for  the  dead,  while 
the  village  was  inhabited.  In  addition 
to  the  kivas  there  are  two  other  rooms 
that  may  have  served  for  ceremonial  pur- 
poses; these  have  no  pedestals  or  roof 
supports,  and  are  not  subterranean. 
The  walls  of  )>oth  the  kivas  and  the 
dwelling  rooms  are  plastered,  and  deco- 
rated with  colored  designs,  among  the  lat- 
ter being  representations  of  birds,  moun- 
tain-sheep, butterflies,  and  rain-clouds. 

In  the  rear  of  the  ruin  there  are  two 
large  open  spaces  inclosed  by  walls  of 
buildings.  These  are  < lark,  ancl  the  floors 
were  covered  with  debris  containing  many 
relics  of  the  former  inhabitants.  A  well- 
preserved  mummy  of  an  adult  wrapped  in 
cloth,  in  a  sitting  position,  with  knees 
brought  to  the  chin,  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  this  debris.  There  are  also  frag- 
mentsof  calcined  human  bones,  indicating 
cremation.  Three  infants  partially  mum- 
mified and  the  skeleton  of  an  adult  were 
buried  under  the  floor  of  one  of  the 
rooms.  From  the  position  of  the  skele- 
tons it  is  supposed  that  intramural  in- 
terments were  made  at  different  periods. 
Beautiful  specimens  of  black-and-white 
pottery,  fine  cloth  made  of  agave  and 
cotton  fibers,  basketry,  lignite  gorgets, 


SPftUCE-TREE  HOUSE,  BEFORE  REPAIR 


and  stone  and  wooden  objects  have  been 
found.  The  rooms  of  Spruce-tree  House 
were  cleaned  out  and  tneir  fallen  walls 
repaired  under  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  in  1908.  All  the  rooms 
were  numbered  and  labeled,  and  appro- 


priate explanations  of  doubtful  structures 
provided.  There  are  several  fine  groups 
of  pictographs  and  two  ancient  stairwavs 
cut  into  the  cliffs  in  its  vicinity. 


8PRUCETREE  HOUSE,  AFTER  REPAIR,  lNi 


Consult  Birdsall  in  Bull.  Am.  Geog. 
Soc.,  xxiii,  no.  4, 584, 1891;  Chapinin  Ap- 

Kdachia,  May,  1890;  Fewkes,  (1)  Anti<t. 
esa  Verde  Sat  Park,  Bull.  41,  B.  A.  E., 
1909;  (2)  Report  to  Sec.  Int,  1909;  H.  R. 
Rep.  3703,  58th  Cong.,  3d  sees.,  1905; 
Nordenskiold,  Cliff  Dwellers  of  Mesa 
Verde,  1893.  (j.  w.  f.) 

Bpukpukolemk  {Spu</puo</lEm<)).  A 
band  of  the  Nuhalk,  a  subdivision  of  the 
Bellacoola  on  the  coast  of  British  Colum- 
bia. 

Ma'lakyilatl — Hons  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
3.  1891  (secret  society  name).  8puypuyd'lKmy  — 
Ibid. 

Sputnishkeni  ('at  the  diving  place' ). 
A  Modoc  settlement  or  camping  place  on 
Ixiwer  Klamath  lake,  N.  Cal.  So  called 
because  frequented  by  young  men  for  the 
purpose  of  plunging  into  the  water  as  a 

1>art  of  their  initiation  ceremonies, 
putuishxi'ni.— «at»cbet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol  , 
II,  pt,  I,  xxxii,  1X90. 

Spuzzum  ('little  flat.'—  Teit).  The  near- 
est to  the  sea  of  the  important  towns  of 
the  Ntlakyapamuk,  lving  on  the  w.  side 
of  Fraser  r.,  Brit  Col.,  9  in.  above  Yale, 
2  in.  below  Spuzzum  station,  Canadian 
Pacific  R.  R.,  and  110  in.  from  the  Pacific 
Pop.  156  in  1909. 

Cpu'ium.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Sun-.  Can..  5, 
1*99.  8p6'um  — Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Nat.  HUt..  u, 
169. 190U.  Sputum.— Can.  Ind.  A  ft*..  196. 1885  ( mis- 
print). 8pu'zum.— Hill-Tout,  op.  cit.  8puxxmm  - 
Can.  Ind.  AIT.,  269,  1S89.  Bpusxum.— Ibid.,  pt.  u. 
164,  1901. 

Sqaaonm.  A  band  of  Salish,  probably 
of  the  Ntlakvapamuk,  in  British  Colum- 
bia.—Can.  Ind.  Aft,  79,  1878. 

8quam.  A  yellow  oilskin  hat  worn  by 
sailors  and  fisfiermen  (Stand.  Diet.,  1895), 
from  Atmist/uam,  the  name  of  a  village 
in  Essex  co.,  Mass.  One  of  the  tradi- 
tional sign i fictions  of  this  name  is '  ton  of 
a  rock,' for  which  Eliot  gives,  in  the  Mas- 
sachusct  dialect  of  Algonquian,  wanath- 
nuomptkqut  (quoted  by  Trumbull,  Natick 
Diet.,  181,  1903),  the  first  component  of 
which  is  vxituuhque,  'on  the  top  of,'  the 
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second  ompsq,  'rock' ;  the  tit  is  locative. 
There  is  also  a  squam  duck.    (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Squam  One  of  the  aboriginal  divisions 
of  Nantucket  id.,  Mass.— Mass.  Hist.  8oc. 
Coll.,  2d  s.,  in,  25-26,  1815. 

Squamish.  The  name  given  by  the 
Canadian  Department  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  that  portion  of  the  Squawmish  living 
on  Howe  sd.,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  31  in  1909. 
8hw  aw-miah.— Can.  Ind.  AfT..  276,  1«94  (probably 
amiaprint)  Bkw-amuh.— I  bid..  358,1895.  Skwaw 
miah.— Ibid. ,308, 1879.    Squamiah  — Ibid.,  195, 1885. 

Squamseot.  A  part  of  the  Pennacook 
confederacy,  called  a  tribe,  which  formerly 
lived  on  Exeter  r.,  probably  alxmt  the 
present  site  of  Exeter,  Rockingham  co., 
N.  H.— Potter  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
v,  222,  1856. 

Bquando.  An  Abnaki  sachem  of  the  8o- 
koki,  known  generally  as  the  "Sagamore 
of  Saco."  He  was  credited  with  see- 
ing visions  and  was  called  by  Mather  "a 
strange,  enthusiastical  sagamore."  His 
wife  and  child  had  been  insulted  by  the 
English,  and  he  took  part  in  the  war  of 
1675-76  and  in  the  burning  of  Saco.  He 
signed  the  treaty  of  Cocheco.    (a.  f.  c. ) 

Squannaroo ( Vakima:  Skwdn&uft, 'whirl- 
pool'). A  body  of  Indians,  numbering 
120  persons,  found  by  Lewis  and  Clark 
in  1805  on  Cataract  r.,  Wash.,  n.  of  the 
Big  Narrows.  According  to  Mooney  they 
are  a  division  of  the  Pisquows,  and  their 
Yakima  name  refers  strictly  to  a  point  on 
Yakima  r.  aliout  opposite  the  entrance 
to  Selah  cr.,  their  village  being  on  the  w. 
bank  of  the  river.  The  same  authority 
states  also  that  they  may  possibly  speak 
the  language  of  the  Atanumlema,  a  neigh- 
boring Shahaptian  tribe. 
Lower  Yakima.— Lewis  and  Clark  quoted  by  Gibbs 
in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  417,  1S55.  Skwa'nan*  - 
Mooney  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  K  ,  736,  1896.  8p«ar 
maroa.—  Robertson  (lH4fi)in  H.R.Kx.  I>oc.  76, 80th 
Cong.,  1st  sesst..  9. 1S48.  Bquam-a-croaa. — Lewis  and 
Clark  quoted  by  Stevens*  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  460, 
1H54.  Squam-a-roaa. — Lewinand  Clark  quoted  bv 
(tibbs.  op.  eit.  8quan-nan-oa. — Lewi*  and  Clark 
!{xped.<Couesed.,958, 1893.  8quannaroos — Irw  is 
and  Clark  Exped.,  II,  595,  1817.  Bquannor-oaa.— 
Ibid.,  i,  map,  1817.  Bquan  nun-oa.  —  Orlg.  Jour. 
Lewi*  and  Clark,  iv.  307.  1906 

Sqaanteriqaasb.  An  early  name  for  the 
squash,  the  latter  word  being  a  reduction 
ot  the  longer  one;  spelled  also  "squon- 
tersquash."    See  Squash.       (a.  f.  c. ) 

Squanto.  A  Wampanoag  ( Drake,  Inds. 
of  N.  Am.,  69,  1880)  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  only  person  in  Patuxet  that 
escaped  the  plague  of  1619.  He  was 
a  friend  of  the  English,  and  did  them 
much  service  besides  acting  as  interpreter 
and  guide,  though  he  seems  to  have  been 
aJso  at  one  time  the  agent  or  spy  of 
Caunbitant,  sachem  of  Mattapoisett.  He 
died  at  Chatham  in  1622.  The  name 
Squanto  was  contracted  from  Tisquan- 
tum.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Squantum.  A  word  still  in  use  in  parts 
of  New  England  in  the  sense  of  a  merry- 
making, a  picnic,  a  shore  dinner,  a  good 


time,  a  high  old  time,  or  the  like.  Os- 
good (New  Eng.,  61,  1883)  states:  "The 
squantum  is  a  fieculiar  institution  of  this 
island  [Nantucket],  being  an  informal 
picnic  on  the  l>each  sands,  where  the 
dinner  is  made  of  fish  and  other  spoils  of 
the  sea."  Bartlett  (Diet,  of  American- 
isms, 1877),  says,  "probably  from  Indian 
place-names  (Squantum),  as  in  or  near 
Quincy,  Mass."  The  place  name  Squan- 
tum is  said  to  be  derived  from  Tisquan- 
tum,  or  Tasquantnm,  the  appellation  of 
a  Massachusetts  Indian,  generally  known 
to  the  settlers  about  Plymouth  as  Squan- 
tum or  Squanto  (q.  v.).  In  all  probability 
the  word  goes  back  to  this  personal  name 
in  the  Massachuset  dialect  of  Algonquian, 
signifying  'door,'  'entrance,'  like  the  cog- 
nate Delaware  eshkawie,  Chippewa  isn- 
kwandem,  Ni  pissing  ishhiundeni  or  ish- 
kwand,  and  Cree  isktedtem.     (a.  f.  c. ) 

Squash.  The  common  name  of  several 
species  of  the  genus  Cucurbita.  These 
vegetables  were  cultivated  by  the  Algon- 

Slinan  Indians  of  n.  k.  North  America  be- 
ore  the  coming  of  the  whites,  who  inher- 
ited both  thing  and  name.  Roger  Wil- 
liams ( Key  to  Lang,  of  Amer.,  103,  1643) 
says:  ''Askutasquash,  their  vine-apples, 
which  the  English  from  them  call 
squashes."  Josselyn  (N.  E.  Rarities,  57, 
1672)  speaks  of  "stjuashes  .  .  .  more 
truly  squontersqtiashes,  a  kind  of  melon, 
or  rather  gourd."  Wood  (N.  E.  Pros- 
pect, 761,  1634)  says  of  the  aborigines 
of  Massachusetts  that  "in  summer,  when 
their  corne  is  spent,  '  Isquontersquashes' 
is  their  best  bread,  a  fruit  like  a  young 
Pumpion."  Eliot  (1663)  in  his  Bible 
renders  "cucumlwrs"  by  askoot-asquash, 
which  is  the  Massachuset  form  of  the 
Narraganset  word  cited  bv  Williams. 
Squashes  were  so  spoken  of  by  the  In- 
dians because,  as  some  of  the  early  chroni- 
clers remarked,  "you  may  eat  them 
green,  and  never  after  they  are  ripe." 
AskufasquashBifsnifieA  literally  'vegetables 
eaten  green,'  inan.  pi.  of  askutusq;  from 
the  root  ask  ( 1 )  '  to  be  green,'  (2)  '  to  be 
raw,'  (3)  'to  be  immature.'  From  the 
squash  have  been  named:  Squash-beetle 
(Diahrotica  vittata),  squash-vine  borer 
(  Trochilium  cucurhit.r),  squash-bug  (A  nasa 
tristis),  Hubbard  squash,  crookneck 
squash,  summer  squash,  winter  squash, 
squash  gourd,  squash  melon,  squash  vine, 
etc.  (a.  f.  t\    w.  r.  o.) 

Squash.  A  name  mentioned  by  Buffon, 
and  by  Webster  on  the  aut  hority  of  Gold- 
smith, as  that  of  the  brown  coati,  Xasua 
narira.  The  word  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Turn  (South  American)  name  of  the  ani- 
mal, (w.  R.  o.) 

8quaw.  An  Indian  woman.  From 
Narraganset  squaw,  probably  an  abbre- 
viation of  fskmw\  cognate  with  the 
Delaware  ochqueu,  the  Chippewa  \kwt, 
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the  Cree  iskwew,  etc.  As  a  term  for 
woman  squaw  has  been  carried  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  is  even  in  use  by  Indians 
on  the  reservations  of  the  W.,  who  have 
taken  it  from  the  whites.  After  the 
squaw  have  been  named:  Squaw  berry 
(the  partridge  berry),  squaw  bush  (in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  Cornus  sto- 
lonifera,  C.  sericea,  and  C.  canadensis) , 
squaw  carpet  (a  California  name  of  Cea- 
nothiis  prostratus),  squaw  fish  (a  species  of 
fish  found  in  the  N.  W.),  squaw  flower 
( Trillium  erectum,  called  also  squaw  root), 
squaw  man  (an  Indian  who  does  woman's 
work;  also  a  white  man  married  to  an  In- 
dian woman  and  living  with  her  people), 
squaw  mint  (the  American  pennyroyal), 
squaw  root  (in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, Trillium  ereclum,  the  black  and  the 
blue  cohosh,  Conopholis  americana,  and 
other  plants),  squaw  sachem  (a  terra  in 
vogue  in  the  era  of  New  England  coloni- 
zation for  a  female  chief  among  the  In- 
dians), squaw  vine  (a  New  England  name 
for  the  partridge  berry),  squawweed 
(Erigeron  philadtlphicum  and  Senecio  au- 
reus), squaw  winter  (a  term  in  use  in  parts 
of  the  Canadian  N.  W.  to  designate  a 
mild  beginning  of  winter).  A  species  of 
duck  (Harelda  glacialis)  is  called  old 
squaw.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Squawkeag  ( 4  red  earth  or  land.' — Hew- 
itt). A  tribe  or  band  formerly  occupying 
a  considerable  territory  on  both  banks  of 
Connecticut  r.,  in  Franklin  co.,  Mass. 
Their  principal  village,  of  thesamename, 
was  near  the  present  Northfield.  Some 
of  them  were  still  there  in  1688. 
Soquagkeeke.-Courtland  (1688)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
HU.,  Ill,  662,  1863.  Bquahea».-Rowlandson 
(ca.  1676)  quoted  by  Drake.  Trag.  Wild..  82,  1841. 
Squakeaw.-WJnthrop  (1664)  in  Mass.  Hist.  8oc. 
Coll.,  4th  8.,  VI.  681,  1863.  8quake*jr».-Gookin 
(1674»,  ibid.,  1st  B..  I.  160. 1806  (misprint).  8q«a- 
khe»f.-Pynchon  (1877)  in  N.  V.  Dor.  Oil.  Hist.. 
xinToll.  1881.  Squakheig. -Writer  of  1676  quoted 
by  Drake.  Ind.  Chron.,  123.  1836.  Squakkeag- 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  Ill,  81.  181*.  8quawkea*ue.- 
Hubbard  (17*!)  in  Maw.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s..  II, 
80,  1810.  Bquawkheag.-Sewall  (1688),  Ibid.,  4th 
■.,  VIII,  519.  1868. 

Squawkihow  (the  Iroquois  adaptation  of 
Muskwaki,  the  Fox  name  for  themselves; 
the  m-sound  not  occurring  in  the  phonetic 
elementsof  the  Iroquois  tongues;  there  was 
left  sqriav'kie,  commonly  pronounced 
shcahkiha  by  the  I  roquois.  The  significa- 
tion of  Hfuskwaki  is ' red  earth,'  ana  it  may 
have  been  originally  employed  in  contra- 
distinction to  Omuaki  or  Osawki,  *  yellow 
earth,'  the  base  of  the  tribal  name  Sauk). 
A  colony  of  immigrant  and  captive  Fox 
Indians,  who  dwelt,  when  first  known, 
at  Gathtsegwarohare  (Gaghegwalahala, 
Cassawauloughly,  Gaghaheywarahera, 
Gathseowalohare,  etc. ),  a  village  consist- 
ing of  about  25  cabins,  situated  on  the  s. 
side  of  Canaseraga  cr.,  2  m.  from  its  con- 
fluence with  Genesee  r.,  N.  Y.,and  there- 


fore only  a  few  miles  s.  of  Geneseo  (Che- 
nussio),  the  principal  town  of  the  Seneca. 
With  its  extensive  fields  of  corn,  and  gar- 
dens of  beans,  squashes,  and  tobacco,  it 
was  destroyed,  Sept.  14. 1779,  by  the  army 
of  Gen.  Sullivan.  The  importance  of 
this  colony  of  "Squ-agh-kie  Indians" 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  at  the 
Niagara  treaty  negotiated  by  Col.  Butler 
in  1776  they  "  figured  as  a  separate  na- 
tion." 

In  1662-53,  immediately  after  the  dis- 

fersion  and  political  extinction  of  the 
lurona,  the  Tionontati,  and  the  Neutrals 
in  1648-51,  the  Iroquois  while  in  pursuit 
of  the  fugitive  remnants  of  these  people 
extended  their  western  sphere  of  action 
to  the  region  around  L.  Michigan.  The 
result  of  this  was  to  bring  them  into  con- 
tact with  the  Fox  (Muskwaki)  Indians 
among  others,  a  part  of  whom  later  be- 
came involved  in  war  with  the  French 
and  the  surrounding  tribes.  This  state 
of  affairs  brought  about  a  quasi -alliance 
between  the  isolated  Fox  tribe  and  the 
English,  and  the  allies  of  the  latter,  the 
Iroquois.  In  the  subsequent  struggle  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  Indian  tribes 
under  their  protection  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Fox  tribe  on  the  other,  the  latter 
were  finally  overpowered  and  severely 
chastised.  "  The  destruction  of  twoMas- 
coutin  and  Ottagamie  [Muskwaki]  vil- 
lages is  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
which  induces  me  to  send  this  express 
canoe,"  wrote  Du  Buisson,  the  French 
commander  at  Detroit,  in  1712.  "They 
received  many  presents,"  he  continued, 
"and  some  be'lts  from  the  English,  to  de- 
stroy the  post  of  Ft  Pontchartrain  [De- 
troit], and  then  to  cut  our  throats  and 
those  of  our  allies,  particularly  the  Hu- 
rons  and  Ottawas,  residing  upon  Detroit 
r. ;  and  after  that  these  wretches  intended 
to  settle  among  the  English  and  devote 
themselves  to  their  service.  It  is  said 
that  the  band  of  Oninetonam  and  that 


of  Mucatemangona  have  been 
among  the  Iroquois  and  have  established 
a  village  upon  their  lands.  This  infor- 
mation has  been  brought  bv  three  canoes 
of  Outagamis."  (Wis.  Hist.  Coll.,  xvi, 
268, 1902. )  Some  time  in  the  80's  Dr  M. 
H.  Mills  communicated  to  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Unions,  tradition  that  identifies 
the  "Squawkiehah  Indians"  with  the 
Sauk  and  Fox  (Conover,  Kanadesaga  and 
Geneva  MS.). 

There  are  many  references  showing 
conclusively  that  the  Iroquois  and  the 
Foxes  on  the  one  hand  were  making 
common  cause  against  the  French  ana 
their  allies  on  the  other,  and  it  is  also 
learned  that  in  1741  the  Foxes  had  an 
understanding  with  the  Iroquois  that  if 
the  Foxes  should  be  compelled  to  leave 
their  villages,  they  could  find  a  i 
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lum  among  the  Iroquois.  The  confused 
and  untrustworthy  statements  concern- 
ing the  Squawkihow  and  the  Missisauga 
(Twakanha)  Indians  made  by  David  Cu- 
Bick  in  his  History  of  the  Six  Nations 
(1828)  have  misled  most  authors  who 
have  attempted  to  identify  the  Squawki- 
how. Thus,  Macauley  ( Hist.  N.  Y.,  180, 
1829)  identifies  them  with  the  Shawnee, 
and  says  that  the  Squawkihow  inhabited 
the  banks  of  Genesee  r.  before  the  Sen- 
eca and  the  Erie  possessed  the  country. 
In  Butler's  Niagara  treaty  with  various 
Indian  tribes  the  "Squaghkie"  Indians 
figured  as  a  separate  tribe,  as  above  men- 
tioned. 

For  16  m.  below  Portage,  N.  Y.,  the 
channel  of  Genesee  r.  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  gorge  whose  banks  in  some 
places  rise  nearly  700  ft,  and  in  the  town 
of  Leicester,  Livingston  co.,  the  stream 
breaks  forth  from  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain cliff.  This  opening  in  the  valley, 
forming  a  striking  feature  of  the  land- 
scape, was  called  by  the  Seneca  Indians 
Dayoitgao  (DeioitgW'on ',  'there  it  issues* ). 
In  the  spring  of  1780,  Guy  Johnson,  in  as- 
signing the  dispersed  Iroquois  tribes  new 
homes,  placed  thedependentSquawkihow 
on  the  w.  side  of  Genesee  r.,  at  Dayoitgao, 
near  the  present  Mt  Morris,  and  it  is 
this  place  that  has  retained  the  name 
"Squawkie  Hill."  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Bqu-agh-kie  Indians.— Harris  in  Buffalo  Hist.  Soc. 
Pub.,  VI,  431,  1903.  Bquakiea.— Ibid.  Squatcha- 
fa*.— Sullivan's  Rep.  in  Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  against 
Six  Nation*.  1779,  800,  1H87.  Squatehokua.— Ibid.. 
266.  Squawkey.— Proctor  (1791)  in  Archives  of 
Pa.,  2d  8.,  II,  472,  1890.  Squawkihow*. — Cusiek, 
Hist.  Six  Nations,  20,  1828.  Tchouaragak.— Clark 
in  Cayuga  Co.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  no.  1, 62, 1879  (Onon- 
daga name;  probably  from  a  suKgested  erroneous 
Identification). 

Squaw-man.    See  Stjuatv. 

Sqnawmiih.  A  Salishan  tribe  on  Howe 
sd.  and  Burrard  inlet,  n.  of  the  mouth  of 
Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.  Their  former  village 
communities  or  l  ands  were  Chakkai, 
Chalkunts,  Chants,  Chechelmen,  Che- 
chilkok,  Chekoalch,  Chewas,  Chiaka- 
mish,  Chichilek,  Chimai,  Chukchukts, 
Ekuks,  Etleuk,  Hastings  Sawmill  In- 
dians, Helshen,  Homulchison,  Huikua- 
yaken,  Humelsom,  Ialmuk,  Ik  wop- 
sum,  Itliok,  Kaayahunik,  Kaksine, 
Kapkapetlp,  Kauten,  Kekelun,  Kekios, 
Kekwaiakin,  Kelketos,  Ketlalsm,  Kiaken, 
Kiel  urn  i,  Koalcha,  Koekoi,  Koikoi,  Kole- 
lakom,  Komps,  Kotlskaim,  Kuakumchen, 
Kukutwom,  Kulaken,  Kulatsen,  Kwana- 
ken,  Kwichtenem,  Kwolan,  Male  (shared 
with  the  Musqueam),  Mitlmetlelch,  Nku- 
kapenach,  Nkuoosai,  Nkuoukten,  N  pa- 
pule, Npokwis,  Nthaich,  Papiak,  Poiam, 
Pokaioeum,  Sauktich,  Schilks,  Schink,  Se- 
lelot,  Shemps,  Shishaiokoi,  Siechem,  Ska- 
kaiek,  Skauishan,  Skeakunts,  Skeawatsut, 
Skelsh,  Sklau,  Skoachais,  Skumin,  Sku- 
tuksen,  Skwaius,  Slokoi,  Smelakoa,  Smok, 


Snauk,  Spapak,  Stamis,  8tetuk,  Stlaun, 
Stoktoks,  Stotoii,  Suntz,  Sutkel,  Swaiwi, 
Swiat,  Thetsaken,  Thetuksem,  Thetusum, 
Thotais,  Tktakai,  Tlakom,  Tlastlemauk, 
Tleatlum,  Toktakamai,  Tseklten,  Tumtls, 
Ulksin,  and  Yukuts.  There  were  a  few 
more  at  the  upper  end  of  Burrard  inlet. 
Only  six  villages  are  now  inhabited: 
Burrard  Inlet,  No.  3  reserve,  False  Creek 
(see Snauk),  Kapilano  (see  Homulchison 
Mission,  Burrard  inlet),  Seymour  Creek 
(seeChechilkok),  and  Squamish.  (Con- 
sult Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  B.  A.  A.  8.,  472-649, 
1900.)  The  total  population  of  the 
Squawmish  was  174  in  1909.  (j.  r.  b.) 
Bkoomic—  Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
map,  1890.  8kqo*'mic. — Boas  in  5th  Rep.,  ibid., 
10, 1889 (Comox  name).  Bk  qo'mic—  Ibia.  Bkwa- 
miah. — Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col., 
119b,  1884.  Bqnamiahea.—  Sage,  Rocky  Mtus.,  221, 
1846.  Bquamiaht.—  Brit.  Col.  Map,  Ind.  All.,  Vic- 
toria, 1872.  Bquawmiaht.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  243. 
1862  Bquohamiah.—  Brit.  Adm.  Chart,  no.  1917, 
Bxqomio.—  Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1887. 

Squaw  Sachem  of  Pocasset.  See  Wetamoo. 

SquawtiU.  A  Cowichan  tribe  on  lower 
Fraser  p.,  Brit  Col.,  between  Agassi  z  and 
Hope.  Pop.  47  in  1909. 
8quatila.— Can.  Ind.  Aft*.,  809,  1879.  Bquatita.— 
Brit.  Col.  Map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872.  Bquat- 
teta.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1889,  268,  1890.  Bquawtaa,— 
Trutch,  Map  of  Brit.  Col.,  1870.  Squawtita,— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  2,  160,  190L 

Sqnazon.  A  Sal ish  division  on  the  pen- 
insula between  Hoods  canal  and  Case 
inlet,  Wash.,  under  the  Puyallup  school 
euperintendency.    Pop.  98  in  1909. 

Ouak-a  n  a-miah.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep..  I,  435, 
1855.  Iquahainawiniah.— Lane  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
162, 1850.  duach-enah-miah.— Jones  ( 1853)  in  H.  R. 


Ex.  Doc.  76,  84th  Cong.,  8d  seas.,  6,  1867.  Quack- 
ena-miah.— Starling  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  170, 1852. 
ttuak-a'n-a-miah.-Stevens.  ibid..  458  1*54.  Quash- 
aua-miah.— Starling,  op.  cit.,  171.  6kwahw-ada  + 
bc.-MeCa\v.  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,1885  (Puyallup 
name).  8kwak-ain.— Eells  in  letter,  tB.  A.  E., 
Peb.  1888  (own  name).  Bkwak-ain-a-miah.— Ibid. 
Skwawkaen  — Gibbs,  MS.  no.  248, B.  A.  E.  (  "prop- 
erly the  portage  from  Hood's  canal  to  Cage's 
inlet "  ).  Bkwawkain.-Clbbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Eth- 
nol.,  1, 178. 1877.  Skwawkanamiah.— Ibid.  Bqua 
saa.— Oibbs,  MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E.  Bquah-sin- 
miah.-l.ane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  62,  81st  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  173,  1850.  Bquakahin.-Watkius  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doe.  20,  4Mh  Cong.,  2d  sew...  4.  1878.  Bquakalrin.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856.  265, 1857.  BquakVna-miah.— 
Tolmie  quoted  byGlWJi  in  Pm,  £  H.  !:<•[>.,  i.  AM, 
1855.  Bqua-aua-miah.—  Stnrling  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
171.  1852.  Bquawakim-Treaty  of  1856  in  U.  8. 
Ind.  Treat.,  561, 1873.  Bquaxina.— Keene  in  Stan- 
ford, Compend.,  636,  1878.  Bquaxon.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1901. 702. 1902.  Squorins.— Sen.  Misc.  Doc.  63, 
45th  Cong.,  8*1  seas.,  78,  1879.  Bquoxain. -Stevens 
in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  37,  84th  Cong.,  3d  sess..  45, 1867. 

Bqueteague.  The  weakfish  ( Otolithua 
regalui),  a  very  useful  species  of  fish,  since 
its  flesh,  which  is  rich  and  gelatinous 
when  fresh,  affords  a  delicate  article  of 
food,  while  from  its  swimming  bladder 
can  be  made  an  excellent  fish  glue  or 
isinglass.  Thelatterfact wasdiscovered by 
theNarraganset,  who  used  the  "sounds6 
of  the  fish  for  making  a  glutinous  sub- 
stance which  they  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose for  which  glue  would  be  employed, 
hence  the  name  pUakweieauaq,  'they 
make  glue '  (the  subject  of  the  verb  being 
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the 4 'Bounds"  of  the  fi§h  taken  as  animate), 
contracted  to  7/ a'  kirtteauaq,  t'kvtteauag, 
and  skv  rtecujne.  A  mong  other  spelling  of 
the  name  are  squettee,  squiteeg,  squitie, 
suecoteague,  skwiteague,  scuteeg,  and 
squit.  (w.  h.  g.) 

Bqaettee    See  Squeteaque. 

Bquiatl.  A  body  of  Salish  on  Eld  inlet, 
at  the  extreme  8.  end  of  Pugetsd.,  Wash. 
Pop.  45  in  1853;  no  longer  separately 
enumerated. 

Skwai  aiU.— Glbbs  in  Cont  N.  A  Ethnol,  I,  178, 
1877.  Boua-aitl.— Glbbs  iu  Phc.  R  R.  Rep..  I,  486. 
IkTv).  Squai-aitl.— Steven§  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep  .  468, 
1864.  Bqueit-letch.  —  Simmon*,  ibid  ,  226.  lNi8(one 
of  the  MedicineCreck  treatv  band?).  Squi-aitl. — 
Treaty  of  1866  in  V.  8.  Ind.  Treat..  661,  1873. 
8quiatl.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  265,  1H.t6. 

Bqnierhonon.  An  unidentified  tribe, 
probably  Algonquian,  dependent  on  the 
Hurons. — Sagard  (1636),  Hist.  Can., 
Huron  Diet,,  iv,  1866. 

Squit,  Squiteeg,  Squitie.  SeeSaueteagxu. 

Sqanck.    Bee  Skunk. 

Squontertquash.    See  Squanfersquash. 

Srattkemer.    A  body  of  Salish  belonging 

to  KamloopH  agency,  Brit.  Col.    Pop.  230 

in  1S84,  the  last  time  the  name  apjHjars. 
8ratt-kem«r.— Can.  1ml.  AfT.,  1*8, 1KH4. 

Ssalayme.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Coetanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Bsichitca.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
minion,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Ssipudca.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Bsiti.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal.—  Tavlor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Saogereate.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Ssupichum.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

8ta.  For  references  beginning  with  this 
abbreviation,  see  Santa. 

Stabber.    See  Pathipuho. 

Stadacona.  A  village  occupying  the  site 
of  Quebec,  on  St  Lawrence  r.,  Canada, 
visited  by  Cartier  in  1535.  The  village 
had  disappeared  when  Champlain  as- 
cended the  river  70  vears  later. 

Stadacona.  — Hind.  Lab.  f'onin.,  II.  6.  1863.  Btada- 
oone.—< 'artier  (1645),  Relation,  32, J.  Tada- 
cone.— Vullard.  Atlaa  (ou.  1613)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  I.  361.  1^9. 

Stagilanas  (Std'gt  la' rut*,  '  Sta'pi  town- 
people').  A  Haida  family  of  the  Eagle 
clan.  It  was  one  of  those  of  Ninstints 
(Gnnghet-haidagai),  and  is  said  to  have 
been  part  of  theCiunghet-kegawai.- 
ton,  Cont.  Haida,  272,  1905. 


8tahehani  ( Staxeha'ni,  'this  side  of  the 
ear  or  cliff.' — Teit).  A  Ntlakyapamuk 
village  on  the  k.  aide  of  Fraser  r.,  Brit 
Col.,  between  Reefer's  station  and  Cisco. 
Statcia'm.— Mill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can., 
6,  1899.  8taxiha'ni.—  Teit  in  Hem.  Am.  Mua 
Nat.  Hist.,  it,  169.  1900. 

Stahlouk.  A  former  band  of  Sal  tab, 
probably  Cowichan,  of  Fraser  superin- 
tendency,  Brit.  Col.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  138, 
1879. 

Staitan.  "Staitan  or  Kite  Indians," 
mentioned  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1804 
as  one  of  the  small  tribes  about  whom 
little  more  than  the  name  was  known, 
roving  on  the  heads  of  Platte  and  Chey- 
enne rs.  The  narrative  continues:  "They 
have  acquired  the  name  of  Kites  from 
their  flying — that  is,  their  being  always 
on  horseback,  and  the  smallness  of  their 
numbers  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  ex- 
treme ferocity;  they  are  the  most  war- 
like of  all  the  western  Indians;  they  never 
yield  in  battle;  they  never  spare  their 
enemies;  and  the  retaliation  of  this  bar- 
barity has  almost  extinguished  the  na- 
tion/' They  are  estimated  at  40  lodges, 
100  warriors,  400  souls.  They  are  else- 
where represented  as  neighbors  and 
friends  of  the  Cheyenne  and  the  Kane- 
navish  (Arapaho). 

They  are  probably  the  Sutaio(q.  v.),  for- 
merly a  distinct  tribe,  but  now  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Cheyenne.  The  Cheyenne 
form  for  'Sfltai  man'  would  be  Suiai'- 
ita'n,  pi.  Suiai'  -it&'neo.  They  are  not  the 
Crows,  as  has  sometimes  l>een  supposed 
from  the  coincidence  of  the  name  Kites, 
neither  are  they  identical  with  the  Chey- 
enne as  Mooney  at  one  time  supposed 
(Ghost  Dance,  1023,  1896).  By  careless 
c<  >py  i  up,  t  he  name  appears  also  as  Stactan. 
Stailan,  and  even  Marlain;  but  the  orig- 
inal and  pulv  authority  rests  with  Lewis 
and  Clark.  (j.  m.) 


Kite  Indiant.-Lewia  and  Clark  (1804),  Trav..  I. 
68.  Cones  ed..  1893.   Kitea.-lb.d.    Marlain -C 


ein  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  117.20th  Cong.,  2d  now..  100, 
1829.   Martin-Cass  (183J) 
Ind.Tril**.m.609,18.\3.  I 


noted  by  Schoolcraft, 


Sketches 26. 1806.   Bta  e  taa  -Ibld.,38  (their  own 
namet.    BUetom.— Lewis.  Trav.,  16,  1W9.  Bta 
t.  Captivity.  62,  1823. 
72.  20th  Cong..  2d 


Sen.  Bx.  Doe.  72.  20th  Cong..  2d  ("ess.,  104. 
Btaitani.— Morse.  Rep.  to  See.  War,  366,  1822. 

8taiya  (Sta-ii/a).  A  settlement  just  be- 
low Lytton,  Brit.  Col.,  on  the  e.  bank  of 
Fraser  r.  Its  position  corresponds  verv 
nearly  to  that  of  Cisco,  a  Ntlakyapamuk 
village.— Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aft.,  Vic- 
toria, 1872. 

Staktabsh  ('forest  people').  Given  as 
a  band  of  Salish  on  Tulalip  res.,  Wash. 
(Mallet  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  198,  1877),  but 
strictly  a  name  applied  to  the  inland  peo- 
ple by  those  of  the  coast 

Stalactite,  Stalagmite.  See  ^ypjwm, 
Marble. 

Stalame.  A  chief  or  tribe  in  alliance 
with  the  chief  of  Audusta  (KdistoLS.  C, 
and  in  friendly  relations  with  the  French 
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in  1562;  possibly  the  Stono.  The  village 
indicated  on  the  De  Bry  map  of  1591  Is 
described  as  15  leagues  by  water  n.  from 
the  French  fort  near  Port  Royal.  See 
De  Bry  ( 1591)  in  Le  Moyne,  Narr.,  Apple- 
ton  trans.,  1875;  Laudonniere  (1564)  in 
French,  Hist  Coll.  La.,  201, 1869. 

Stamis.  A  Squawmish  village  on  the 
left  bank  of  Squawmisht  r.,  w.  Brit.  Col. 
BU-amus.— Brit.  Adm.  chart,  no.  1917.  Btlnuta.— 
Boas,  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1887.  Btt'mi*.— Hill-Tout  In 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  8..  474. 1900. 

Standing  Bear  ( }fo*-chu-no*-zhi*).  A 
Ponca  chief  of  whom  little  was  known 
until  the  removal  of  his  people  from  n. 
Nebraska  to  Indian  Ter.  because  the  res- 
ervation confirmed  to  them  by  treaty  had 
been  included  in  the  land  granted  to  the 
Sioux.   When  the  order  for  removal  was 

R'ven,  Jan.  15, 1877,  Standing  Bear  strong- 
w}  opposed  it,  but  in  February  he  and 
nine  other  chiefs  were  taken  s.  to  choose 
a  reservation.  They  followed  the  official, 
but  would  not  select  a  place.  Their 
wearisome  journey  brought  them  to  Ar- 
kansas City,  Kans.,  whence  they  asked 
to  l>e  taken  home;  being  refused,  they 
started  back  afoot,  with  a  few  dollars 
among  them  and  a  blanket  each.  In  40 
days  they  had  walked  500  m.,  reaching 
home  Apr.  2,  to  find  the  official  there 
unwilling  to  listen  to  protests  and  deter- 
mined to  remove  the  people.  He  called 
the  military,  and  the  tribe,  losing  hope, 
abandoned  their  homes  in  May.  Stand- 
ing Bear  could  get  no  response  to  his  de- 
mand to  know  why  he  and  his  people 
were  arrested  and  treated  as  criminals 
when  they  had  done  no  wrong. 

The  change  of  climate  brought  great 
suffering  to  the  Ponca;  within  the  year 
a  third  of  the  tribe  had  died  and  most  of 
the  survivors  were  ill  or  disabled.  A  son 
of  Standing  Bear  died.  Craving  to  bury 
the  lad  at  his  old  home,  the  chief  deter- 
mined to  defy  restraint.  He  took  the 
bones  of  his  son  and  with  his  immediate 
following  turned  northward  in  Jan.  1879, 
and  in  March  arrived  destitute  at  the 
Omaha  res.  Asking  to  borrow  land  and 
seed,  his  request  was  granted,  and  the 
Ponca  were  a  I  tout  to  put  in  a  crop  when 
soldiers  appeared  with  orders  to  arrest 
Standing  Bear  and  his  party  and  return 
them  to  Indian  Ter.  On  ttieir  way  they 
camped  near  Omaha,  where  Standing 
Bear  was  interviewed  by  T.  H.  Tibbies, 
a  newspaper  correspondent,  and  accounts 
of  their  grievances  appearing  in  the 
Omaha  newspapers,  the  citizens  became 
actively  interested  and  opened  a  church 
where  to  a  crowded  house  the  chief  re- 
peated his  story.  Messrs  Poppleton  and 
Webster  proffered  legal  services  to  the 
prisoners  and  in  their  behalf  sued  out  a 
writ  of  habeas  corjm*.  The  United  States 
denied  the  prisoners'  right  to  the  writ  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  "not  persons 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law."  On 


Apr.  18  Judge  Dundy  decided  that  "an 
Indian  is  a  person  within  the  meaning  of 
the  law  of  the  United  States,"  and  there- 
fore had  a  right  to  the  writ  when  re- 
strained in  violation  of  law;  that  "no 
rightful  authority  exists  for  removing  by 
force  any  of  the  prisoners  to  the  In- 
dian Territory,"  and  therefore,  "the  pris- 
onersmust  be  discharged  from  custody." 

Standing  Bear  and  his  band  returned 
to  n.  Nebraska.  In  the  winter  of  1879- 
80,  accompanied  by  Susette  La  Flesche 
("Bright  Eyes,"  q.  v.)  and  Francis  La 
Flesche,  as  interpreters,  with  T.  H.  Tib- 
bies, Standing  Bear  visited  the  cities  of 
the  E.,  where,  by  relating  his  story  of  the 
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wrongs  suffered,  he  won  attention  and 
sympathy.  Many  people  wrote  to  the 
President  and  to  other  executive  officials 
of  the  Government,  and  to  members  of 
Congress,  protesting  against  unjust  treat- 
ment of  Indians.  In  the  spring  of  1880 
the  Senate  appointed  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  Ponca  removal,  the  report 
of  which  confirmed  the  story  of  Standing 
Bear,  and  a  satisfactory  adjustment  was 
effected.  Better  lands  were  given  those 
Ponca  who  chose  to  remain  in  Indian 
Ter.;  payment  was  made  to  all  who  had 
lost  property,  and  a  home  was  provided 
for  Standing  Bear  and  his  followers  at 
theirold  reservation.  Here,  in  Sept.  1908, 
after  having  been  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about  a  change  of  Governmental  pol- 
icy toward  all  Indians  and  their  homes, 
the  chief  died  at  the  age  of  79  nnd  was 
buried  among  the  hills  overlooking  the 
village  site  of  his  ancestors.        (f.  l.) 
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Standing  Peach  Tree.  A  former  Chero- 
kee settlement  on  Chattahoochee  r.,  at 
the  mouth  of  Peachtree  cr.,  n.  w.  of  At- 
lanta, Ga. — Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
map,  1887. 

Standing  Stone.  A  famous  Indian 
landmark  on  the  right  bank  of  a  creek 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  Kittanning 
trail,  at  the  site  of  the  present  Hunting- 
don, Huntingdon  co.,  Pa.  The  "stand- 
ing stone"  is  described  by  John  Harris 
(1754)  as  being  14  ft  high  and  6  in. 
square,  and  covered  with  Indian  picto- 
graphs.  It  was  highly  venerated  by  the 
Indians,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  by  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Iro- 
quois. After  the  treaty  of  1754  the  stone 
was  carried  away  by  the  Indians.  A 
similar  one  was  erected  on  the  same  spot, 
which  soon  became  covered  with  the 
names  and  initials  of  the  Indian  traders 
who  passed  by. 

Conrad  Weiser,  in  his  mission  to  the 
Ohio  Indians  at  Logstown  in  1748,  passed 
near  the  place,  which  he  mentions  in  his 
Journal  as  "the  Standing  Stone"  (Col. 
Rec.,  Pa.,  v,  348,  1851).  There  is  no 
evidence  that  this  place  was  ever  the 
site  of  an  Indian  settlement.  Many  In- 
dian objects  have  been  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  "standing  stone,"  which 
may  have  been  a  meeting  place  of  the 
Indians  after  returning  from  their  raids 
and  hunts.  A  settlers'  fort  was  begun  at 
the  locality  in  1762,  but  was  abandoned 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  In- 
dian hostilities,  when  all  the  settlers  in 
that  region  fled  Carlisle.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Revolution  this  fort  was 
rebuilt.  In  1778  it  was  a  meeting  place 
for  the  Tories  of  Sinking  valley,  on  their 
way  to  Kittanning,  who,  according  to 
various  letters  from  the  frontier,  "  drove 
away  the  inhabitants  of  Standing  Stone 
town"  (Frontier  Forts  of  Pa.,  i,  584, 
1895).  Theonly  "Indian  massacre"  near 
Standing  Stone  was  on  June  19,  1777,  at 
the  Big  Spring,  some  miles  w.  of  the  fort, 
when  a  band  of  hostile  Indians  killed  a 
boy  named  Donnelly.  The  inhabitants 
during  this  period  were  in  a  constant 
state  of  alarm,  and  frequently  fled  to  the 
various  posts  for  protection  from  the 
Indians. 

Rev.  Dr  William  Smith,  provost  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  laid  out  a 
town  on  the  site  of  Standing  Stone  in 
1767,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Huntingdon,  in  honor  of  Selina,  Countess 
of  Huntingdon  (England),  who  had 
made  a  gift  to  the  university.  The  old 
name,  however,  clung  to  the  place  for 
years  afterward.  Nearly  all  the  traders 
and  military  officers  of  the  18th  century 
use  the  old  name.  It  is  marked  "Stand- 
ing Stone"  on  Lewis  Evans'  maps  of 
1755  and  1770;  "Standing  Stone,  Hunt- 


ington," on  the  Pownall  map  of  1776. 
For  other  references  set*  Eirle,  Hist.  Pa., 
779,  1883;  Walton's  Conrad  Weiser,  186, 
1900.  (o.  p.  d.  ) 

Stand  Watie  (native  name  De'g&t&'glt, 
conveying  the  meaning  that  two  persons 
are  standing  together  so  closely  united  in 
sympathy  as  to  form  but  one  human 
body).  A  noted  Cherokee  Indian,  son 
of  Uweti  and  brother  of  Elias  Boudi- 
not  (q.  v.),  and  after  his  death  a  leader 
of  the  party  which  had  signed  the  re- 
moval treaty  of  New  Echota.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  and  his  party 
were  the  first  to  ally  themselves  with  the 
South,  and  he  was  given  command  of  one 
of  two  Cherokee  regiments  which  joined 
the  Confederate  forces  and  participated 
in  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  and  in  other 
actions.  Later  he  led  his  regiment  back 
to  Indian  Ter.,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Confederate  sympathizers  from  other 
tribes  laid  waste  the  fields  and  destroyed 
the  property  of  the  Indians  who  espoused 
the  Federal  cause.  In  revenge  for  the 
death  of  his  brother  he  burned  the  house 
of  John  Ross,  the  head  chief.  He  is  fur- 
ther noted  as  one  of  the  principal  author- 
ities for  the  legends  and  other  material 
collected  by  Schoolcraft  among  the  Cher- 
okee. See  Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1900. 

8tar  Band.  An  unidentified  band  of  the 
Mdewakanton  Sioux. — Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
282,  1854. 

8  tan  a  Seleme  (Russian:  'old  settle- 
ment'). A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  lower  Yukon,  Alaska.  Pop.  55  in 
1880. 

BUreie  Beleaic  —  IVtroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
12, 1884.  Btaria  8eleni».— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska. 
67,  1880. 

Starik  ( Russian:  « old ' ).  A  Chnagmint 
Eskimo  village  on  thes.  bank  of  Yukon  r., 
Alaska,  above  the  head  of  the  delta.  Pop. 
90  in  1880. 

8arikvihpak.—  Post  route  map.  1903.  BUrik.— Ba- 
ker, Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  1902.  Starikvikhpak.— Pe- 
troff in  10th  Census.  Alaska,  12,  1884  (Old  Kwik- 
pak).  8tari-kwikhpak.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska, 
67.  18*0.  Starry  Kwikhpak.— Dall,  Alaska.  229, 
1870. 

Starnatan.  A  village  on  the  St  Law- 
rence, just  below  the  site  of  Quebec,  in 
1535.-Cartier  (1535),  Bref.  Recit,  32, 
1863. 

Stasaos-kegawai  (iSSfcwa'oa  qfgawa-i, 
'those  born  on  the  Stasaos  coast').  A 
Haida  family  of  the  Raven  elan  who  were 
in  the  habit" of  camping  on  the  n.  side  of 
the  w.  entrance  of  Skidegate  channel,  and 
were  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  shore 
there  (Stasaos).  They  were  probably  a 
subdivision  of  the  Hlgahetgu-lanas.  A 
minor  division  of  the  Stasaos-kegawai  was 
calledCiunghet-kegawai.— Swanton.Cont. 
Haida.  270,  1905. 

BtAsauik  e'owai.-Boas.  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  sec.  a,  24, 1898. 
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StnsaoB-lanna  (Stasa/os  la' nas,  'people 
of  Stasaos  coast').  A  Haida  family  of  the 
Eagle  clan  that  received  its  name  from  a 
strip  of  coast  along  the  n.  side  of  the  chan- 
nel between  the  largest  two  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  Probably  they 
were  originally  a  part  of  the  Kaiahl-lunas, 
with  whom  they  used  to  go  about. —Swan- 
ton,  Conk  Haida,  274,  1905. 

Stashum  (Sta-shum).  A  former  Lummi 
village  on  Waldron  id.,  Wash.— Gibbs, 
Clall  lam  and  Lummi,  39,  1863. 

Btatannyik  (Std'tdunylk,  'many  ants'). 
A  Pima  village  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Gila, 
a.  Ariz.,  between  Vaaki  (Casa  Blanca) 
and  Huchiltchik.  It  may  be  identical 
with  Hormiguero  (q.  v.). 
8tA'tinnyIk  —  Russell  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  23, 
11108.  BUw-to  nik.— Dudley  in  Ind.  Aft*.  Rep.  1871, 
68.1872.  Stotonik.— leu  Kate  cited  by  Gatm-het. 
MS..  B.  A.  E.,  XX,  199,  1888. 

8tature.    See  Anatomy. 

8tawas-haidagai  (St.'aicd's  xd'-idaoa-i, 
'witch  people').  A  Haida  family  of  the 
Eagle  clan.  While  these  people  were 
living  near  the  Kogahllanas  the  screech- 
owls  (xt.'ao)  were  heard  to  call  so  much 
from  their  side  of  the  creek  that  a  boy  in 
the  town  opposite  said  they  ought  to  be 
called  'Witch  people'  (St.'aim's  xdf- 
idaaa-i).  This  story  was  probably  told  to 
alleviate  the  application  of  a  rather  harsh 
name.  They  had  the  same  traditional 
origin  as  the  Kona-kegawai,  Djiguaahl- 
lanas,  and  Kaiahl-lanas.  All  of  them 
lived  in  the  town  of  Cumshewa,  which 
was  owned  by  their  chief.  There  were 
three  local  subdivisions,  the  Heda-haida- 
gai,  Sa-haidagai,  and  Kahligua-haida- 
gai. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  273,  1905. 

Steatite.  A  soft,  tough,  talcose  rock, 
commonly  called  soapstone,  occurring  in 
massive  bodies  in  connection  with  other 
metamorphic  rocks,  and  much  used  by  the 
Indian  tribes  n.  of  Mexico  for  implements, 
utensils,  and  ornaments.  It  was  employed 
for  the  manufacture  of  cooking  utensils'be- 
cause  of  its  resistance  to  the  destructive 
action  of  fire,  and  for  various  minor  uten- 
sils and  ornaments  tie  cause  readily  carved 
with  stone  tools  and  susceptible  of  a  high 
polish.  The  color  is  usually  a  somewhat 
greenish  gray,  but  when  polished  and  sub- 
jected to  long-con  tinueu  handling  it  be- 
comes almost  black,  presenting  an  attrac- 
tive appearance.  This  material  is  of  very 
general  d  istri  but  ion .  It  oeeu  rs  i  n  n  u  m  ber- 
less  places  in  the  Appalachian  highland, 
extending  into  New  England,  New  Bruns- 
wick, ana  Canada  in  the  n.  and  into  the 
Gulf  states  in  the  s.  (see  Mines  and 
Quarries).  Deposits  occur  in  Wvoming 
and  other  states  along  the  Great  Divide, 
and  in  California  it  was  extensively 
mined,  especially  on  Santa  Catalina  id., 
off  the  coast  of  Santa  Barbara  co.  (Schu- 
macher, Holmes).  It  is  in  general  use 
among  the  Eskimo,  some  of  their  sources 


of  supply  being  Cumberland  sd.,  Wager  r., 
and  Greenland.  Steatite  was  quarried 
from  the  massive  deposits  by  means  of 
stone  picks  and  chisels,  and  the  various 
shapes  were  roughed  out  with  the  same 
implements,  many  of  which  were  left  on 
the  quarry  sites  and  on  dwelling  sites 
where  the  utensils  were  specialized.  The 
implements  used  in  carving  were  probably 
hatted,  but  the  manner  of  hafting  is  un- 
known. In  e.  United  States  a  common 
form  of  soapstone  utensils  was  a  heavy  ob- 
long basin,  from  a  few  inches  to  20  or  more 
in  length,  about  half  as  wide,  and  a  few 
inches  in  depth,  having  rudely  carved  pro- 
jections at  the  ends  for  handles.  These 
crude  vessels  are  believed  to  have  been 
used  for  cooking.  In  this  section  the  ma- 
terial was  in  general  use  for  various  minor 
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carvings,  and  especially  for  tobacco  pipes, 
many  elaborate  and  tasteful  examples  of 
which  have  been  obtained  from  ancient 
mounds  and  village  sites.  In  California 
steatite  was  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  utensils  of  many  kinds,  notably  the 
globular  ollas  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
state,  baking  plates,  tobacco  pi  pes,  personal 
ornaments,  fetiches,  and  various  objects  of 
unknown  use.  In  the  Arctic  regions  it  is 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  Eskimo,  by 
whom  it  is  used  in  making  lamps.  On 
account  of  the  ease  with  which  this 
material  is  carved  it  has  l>een  freely 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  imitations  of 
the  aboriginal  work,  and  fraudulent  speci- 
mens are  frequently  offered  for  sale.  See 
Chisels,  Mines  and  Quarries,  Picks,  Stone- 
work. 
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Consult  A  bbott  in  Wheeler  Survey  Rep. , 
vn,  1879;  Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1888; 
Bushnell  in  Am.  Authr.,  x,  no.  4,  1908; 
Holmes  ( 1 )  in  Am.  Anthr.,  n,  no.  4, 1890, 
(2)  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1897,  (3)  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1900, 1902;  Hough  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  1896,  1898;  Kengla,  Archeol- 
ogy of  the  District  of  Columbia,  1883; 
McGuire  in  Trans.  Anthr.  Soc.  Wash.,  n, 
1883;  Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1888, 
1890;  Putnam  in  1 1th  Rep.  Peabody  Mus., 
1878;  Reynolds  in  13th  Rep.  Peabody 
Mus.,  1880;  Schumacher  in  11th  and  12th 
Reps.  Peabody  Mus.,  1878.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Stegaraki.  A  tribe  of  the  Mannahoac 
confederacy,  living  in  1608  on  Rapidan  r., 
in  Orange  co.,  Va 

Stefan.— Smith  (1629).  Vn..  I,  map.  1819.  Btoga- 
rakei.  Ibid..  134.  Btejarakiea. — Jefferson.  Note*, 
139,  1801.  Stegerakies.—  Boudinot,  Star  in  the 
West,  128, 1816.  Btofonu—  Simons  in  Smith  (1629), 
Vn.,  I,  186.  1819.  Stenkenocka.— Hpotswood  (1722) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v.  673,  1856.  Btogaraa,— 
Straehey  (ca.  1012).  Va.,  104, 1809. 

Stehtlum  {Stiit-lum,  'a  shovel-nosed 
canoe',  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of 
the  cape. — Eells).  A  Clallam  village  at 
New  Dungeness,  Wash. 

False  Dungeneaa.— Gibbs  in  Par.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I, 
429.  IR55  (should  be  Dungeneas).  8tehl-lum. — 
Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  457,  1854.  Stehtlum.— 
Gibhs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  1. 177,  1877.  Bteat- 
lum  — Gibbfl  in  Pae.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  435,  1855. 
Stetchtlum.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties.  800,  1873.  8te- 
U-tlura.—Eells.  letter  to  B.  A.  K.,  May  21,  1886. 
Btet  lum.— i. it. !.>..  Clallam  and  Lumml,  20,  1863. 

Stehtaasamish.  A  division  of  Salish  on 
Budds  inlet,  near  the  present  site  of 
Olympic,  Wash.;  pop.  20 in  1854,  accord- 
ing to  (iibl)8.  Stenenass  is  said  by  Gibbs 
to  be  the  Nisqualli  name  for  the  site  of 
Olympia  itself. 

Stth-cha-ta-miih  — Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  458.  1854.  Bteh- 
chaas.— Treaty  of  1854  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties,  661, 
1873.  Stehchop.  -Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  265,  1856.  8Uht- 
uumiih, — (iiob«  in  font.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  I,  178, 
1877.  8tekohar.— Ross  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep  .  135.  1869. 
8tell-«ha-aa-iniah.— Gibhs  in  Pae.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  435, 
1855.  Stetch-a*. — Simmons  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  226, 
1KV4.  8titchafaamiah.— Lane  (18(9)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doe.  52,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  173,  I860.  Stitcha- 
aaw-mioh.—  Starling  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  171,  1852. 
Stitcheo-aaw-miah.—  Ibid. ,170.  Turn Watar.— Ibid, 
(misprint  of  Tumuater). 

Stoilacoomamiah.  A  band  of  Salish  on 
Steilacoom  cr.,  x.  w.  Wash.  They  are 
closely  relate* I  to  the  Nis<jualli. 

Stailaku-mamiah. — dibits  quoted  by  Dall  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  241,  ls77.  Steilacoom.— Treaty  of 
1854  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties,  561,  lh73.  Steila-coom-a- 
miah.— /JibbH  in  Pac.  R.  R  Hep..  I,  435,  1855. 
Steilakumahmiah.— Gibba  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
I,  178,  1K77. 

Stella  ('the  cape').  A  Natliatin  vil- 
lage at  the  entrance  of  Stelako  r.  into 
Fraser  lake,  Brit.  Col. ;  pop.  42  in  1902,  60 
in  1909. 

Stelaotea.— De  Smct,  Oregon  Mi><s.,  100.  1817. 
Stel-a-tin.— Dawson  in  Can.  Geol.  Surv.  1879  80, 
:tf>B.  18*1.  Stella.— Moriee,  Notes  on  W.  Denea,  25, 
1892.    8tilla- Harmon.  Jour.,  244.  1820. 

Stella.  The  village  of  the  Tautin,  on 
Fraser  r.,  hit.  52°  40/,  Brit.  Col. 

Alexandria.— Ind.  Aff.  Can.,  138,  1879.  Stella.— 
Moriee  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can..  109.  1892. 

Stella.  A  Tsilkotin  village  on  the  right 
bank  of  Fraser  r.,  near  Alexandria, 


Brit.  Col.  — Moriee  in  Trans.  Row  Soc. 
Can.,  109,  1892. 

Steloglamo.  A  former  village,  probably 
Salinan,  connected  with  .San  Antonio 
mission,  Monterey  co.,  Cal.—  Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  27,  1800. 

tttttkfAOfi?*-).  A  Squawmish  village 
community  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit.  Col. — 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  475, 1900. 

8tiahta.    See  Roundhead. 

8tick  Indians  (from  ft  irk,  meaning  1  tree,', 
or  *  wood, '  in  the  Chinook  jargon).  A  term 
universally  applied  by  certain  N.  W.  Coast 
tribes  to  any  Indians  from  the  interior; 
thatia.tothose  who  live  backin  the  woods. 
It  is  more  commonly  used  on  the  coasts 
of  Alaska  and  British  Columbia  to  refer 
to  the  Athapascan  tribes  e.  of  the  Coast 
range,  but  it  was  used  alHo  by  the  Chinook 
and  other  Oregon  and  Washington  tribes  to 
designate  the  Salish  and  Shahaptian  tril>es 
of  Columbia  r.  and  Puget  sd.  ( L.  f.  ) 
Si-him-«-aa — Mahoneyin  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  68.  -lint 
Cong.,  2d  Mess.,  20,  1*70.  Thick-wood  Indiaas  — 
Franklin,  Journ.  Polar  Sea,  262. 1821.  Thick  Wood 
Indiana.— Sim (moii  quoted  by  Morgan  in  Beaeh, 
Ind.  Miseel.,  179.  1877. 

Btikayi  (Ntikd'tfl).  The  name  of  three 
distinct  Cherokee  settlements:  (1)  on 
Sticoa  cr.,  near  Clayton,  Rabun  co.,  Ga. ; 
(2)  on  Tuckasegee  r.,  at  the  old  Thomas 
homestead,  just  above  the  present  Whit- 
tier,  in  Swain  co.,  N.  C. ;  (3)  on  Stekoacr. 
of  Little  Tennessee  r.,  a  few  miles  below 
the  junction  of  Nantahala,  in  Graham  co., 
N.  C.  The  word  has  lost  its  meaning. 
It  is  variously  spelled  Stecoe,  Steeeoy, 
Stekoah,  Stickoev,  etc.— Moonev  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  532,  1900. 
Bteocoy.—  Doc  of  1755  quoted  by  Rovce  In  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  143,  1W.  8tekoa— Royee  in  I8th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map  54, 1899.  Bticeoa.— Royee  in  5th 
Rep.,  op.  cit.,  map 

Btikine.  A  Tlingit  tribe  on  and  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  which  bears  it* 
name.  Pop.  1 ,300  in  1840, 317  in  1880, 2">5 
in  1890.  Their  winter  town  is  Katchanaak 
(Wrangell);  their  ancient  village  was 
Kahltcatlan  (Old  Wrangell).  Shake's 
Village,  Shallyany's  Village,  and  Shus- 
tak's  Village  are  also  mentioned.  The 
following  social  divisions  are  found  here: 
Hehlkoan,  Hokedi,  Kaskakoedi,  Kateh- 
adi,  Kavashkidetan,  Kiksadi,  Nanvaavi, 

Siknahadi,  Tahlkoedi,  and  Ti  hit  tan. 
Bhikene.-Peirce  in  H.  R.  Rep.  830.  27ih  Cong..  2.1 
sesa,  62.  1842  (village).  Stachia. -nolraberg. 
Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map.  142.  18,55.  Btackeenea.  —Bor- 
rows in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doe.  197,  42d  Cong..  2d  sexs.,4. 
1872.  Btakeen.— Borrows  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  67,  41*t 
Cong..  2d  bcss.,9.1870.  Stakhin.— PetrolT  in  10th 
Census,  Alaska.  82,  1*84.  Stak  hin-kda.— Krnuse, 
Tllnkit  Ind..  120,  1885.  Stakhia'-kwan.-Dall  In 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I.  as,  1877.  BUkhimkoe.— 
VeniaminotT,  Zapiski,  II,  pt.  Ill,  S0.1H40.  Stakia.— 
Eleventh  Census,  Alaska.  15k,  lKWt.  8tekiai  — 
Kane.  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  1859.  Btickeaa.— 
Crosbie  in  II.  R.  Ex.  Doe.  77,  3fith  Cong..  1st  se*s.. 
7.  I860.  Stickienea.—  Beardslee  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
105.  46th  Cong  ,  1st  sess..  29.  ihho.  Stickiae  — Bor- 
rows (\m>)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  67.  41st  Cong..  2d 
uess., 2. 1S70.  Btilrin.— Hoas.5lh  Hep.  X  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  2\  lss9.  StUdae*.— Seott  (1859)  in  H.  R.  Ex. 
Doe.  65,  3Gth  Cong.,  1st  Bess.,  115,  1860.  8tohea- 
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akie.— Elliott,  Cond.  Aff.  Alaska,  228, 1875  (trans- 
literated from  VeuiamlnotT).  Bucheen. — George 
ill  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  105, 4tith  Cong.,  let  sess.,  29, 1880. 

Stillaqaamish.  A  division  of  Salish 
formerly  living  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name  in  n.  w.  Washington.  They  are  a 
branch  of,  or  closely  related  to,  the  Snoho- 
mish, and  are  now  on  Tulalip  res.,  but 
their  number  is  not  separately  reported. 

8t«ilaquamiah.-<iib».s  in  1'ac.  K.  R.  Rep.,  I,  4S2, 
1855.  Steil-la-qua-miah.— Jones  (1853)  in  H .  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  70,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  6. 1857.  Btilla-qua- 
miah.— Starling  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  170, 1852.  Bto- 
lo-qua  buh.  —  Mallet,  ibid.,  198,  1877.  Btolueh- 
quaxniah.— Cibbs,  op.  cit.  8to-luch-wami»h — Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  458, 1854.  Btoluch-wa-miah.— Gibbs.  op. 
cit.,  436.  8to-luck-qua-miah. — Stevens  in  Ind.  Aft. 
Rep..  454. 1854.  Btoluck-wha-miah.—  Treaty  of  1*55 
in  U.S.  Ind.  Treaties,  378, 1K73.  Btolutawhamiah.— 
Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I.  179. 1877. 

Stipu.  A  Churnashan  village  formerly 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara  co., 
Cal.— Taylor  in  CaL  Farmer,  Oct  18, 1801. 

Btlaun  (Stlau'n).  A  Squawmish  village 
community  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit  Col. — 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S.,  475,  1900. 

Stlaz  (SLaz,  or  SlcIz,  having  reference 
to  a  place  where  the  Indians  obtained  a 
mineral  earth  with  which  they  covered 
the  face  to  prevent  it  from  chapping. — 
Hill-Tout).  A  village  of  the  Spences 
Bridge  band  of  iNtlak  vapamuk  at  a  place 
called  Corn  walls,  near  Asheroft,  a  mile 
back  from  Thompson  r.,  on  the  K.  side, 
about  45  m.  above  Lytton,  Brit  Col. 
Pop.  45  in  11)09. 

Aahcroft.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  suppl.,  47,  1902.  Corn- 
walla.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  138,  1879  (white  men's 
name).  8k'hUc— Hill-Tont  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can.,  4.  1^99.  81.**.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat, 
Hist.. II,  173,1900.  Bleti.— Ibid.  Stahl  —  Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,308. 1R87.  Btahl-lch.— Ibid., 230. 188C.  Btlahl.— 
Dawson  in  Trans.  Row  Sue.  Can.,  see.  II,  44, 1891. 
Btlahlilitch.— Tan.  Ind.  Aff.,  196,  1885, 

Btlenga-lanas  {SUtffUk  la'nas,  'rear  town 
people').  A  great  Haida  family  of  the 
Raven  clan  liviug  along  the  n.  coast  of 
the  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition  they  received  their 
name  from  having  occupied  the  row  of 
houses  farthest  back  from  the  coast  in  the 
legendary  town  of  Skena.  It  seems  more 
likely  that  they  became  a  separate  family 
while  at  Kaikun.  There  were  several 
subdivisions,  the  Dostlan-lnagai,  Aostlan- 
Inagai,  Teesstlan-lnagai,  and  Yagnnstlan- 
Inagai. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  271,  1905. 

8tl'KngE  la'naa.— Boas.  12th  Ren.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can..  22,  1S98.  Btling  L*nnaa.— Harrison  in  l'roc. 
Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  see.  II.  124.  1895. 

8tlep  {Stint,  'home  country').  An 
abandoned  Chilliwaek  village  on  upper 
Chilliwaek  r.,  Brit  Col.;  so  called  l>eeaiise 
the  old  communal  houses  of  the  tribe  were 
situated  there. — Hill -Tout  in  Ethnol. 
Surv.  Can.,  4,  1902. 

Stlindagwai  (S'L.'i'ndAgua-i,  'the village 
deep  in  the  inlet').  A  Haida  town  of 
the  Hagi-lanas  family  in  an  inlet  on  the 
w.  coast  of  Moresby  id.,  not  far  from 
Houston  Stewart  channel,  Brit  Col. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  277,  1905. 


Bto.  For  all  references  beginning  with 
this  abbreviation,  see  Santo. 

8  to  am  Ohimal  (Warn  (yhimal,  'white 
ants').  A  phratral  group  of  the  Pima, 
comprising  the  Apap  and  Apuki  gentile 
organization.-. — Russell,  Pima  MS.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1903. 

Coyote  People.— Russell,  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  197, 
1908.  Bto'amO'himal.—  Ibid.  White  People.— Ibid. 

Stockbridge.  A  mission  village  into 
which  the  Stockbridges  were  collected 
about  1736  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Stockbridge,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.  It 
prospered  and  soon  had  a  population  of 
about  500,  but  in  1787  it  was  abandoned. 

Stockbridge.  The  former  village  of  the 
Stockbridges  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Stockbridge,  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  to  which 
these  Indians  removed  by  invitation  of 
the  Oneida  in  1785. 

Ah-gote'-aa-ga-nago.—  Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  473, 
1851  (Oneida  name).  Anataagane.— Brlou  de  la 
Tour  map,  1781. 

Stockbridge.  The  village  of  the  Stock- 
bridges  on  the  site  of  the  present  Stock- 
bridge,  Calumet  co.,  Wis. 

Stockbridges.  A  tribe  of  the  Mahican 
confederacy,  first  known  under  the  name 
Housatonic.  They  occupied  part  of  the 
valley  of  Housatonic  r.,  in  s.  Berkshire 
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co.,  Mass.  Their  principal  village,  Wes- 
tenhuck,  was  for  a  long  time  the  capital  of 
the  Mahican  after  the  removal  of  the 
council  fire  from  Schodac.  They  had 
another  village  at  Skatehook.  In  1734 
Sergeant  began  missionary  work  among 
them,  and  two  years  later  the  several 
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bands  were  collected  on  a  tract  reserved 
for  their  use  by  the  Colonial  government. 
After  the  village  of  Stockbridge  was 
established  they  were  known  as  Stock- 
bridge  Indians.  The  French  and  Indian 
war,  which  broke  out  in  1764,  proved 
disastrous  to  the  Stock  bridges.  Many  of 
them  joined  the  English  army  and  their 
town  suffered  from  marauding'  parties,  so 
that  at  the  close  of  the  war  there  were 
only  about  200  remaining.  The  whites 
were  also  closing  in  around  them,  and  in 
1785  the  dispirited  remnant,  accepting 
an  invitation  of  the  Oneida,  removed  to 
a  tract  on  Oneida  cr.  in  Madison  and 
Oneida  cos.,  N.  Y.,  where  a  new  village 
sprang  up  (see  Stock-bridge,  above).  The 
removal  required  two  years.  Under  the 
protection  of  the  Oneida  t  he  Stock  bridges 
again  increased,  and  in  1796numbered300. 
Tn  1833,  withtheOneidaandMunsee,  they 
removed  to  a  tract  at  the  head  of  Green 
hay,  Wis.,  which  had  been  purchased 
from  the  Menominee.  Here  they  became 
incorporated  with  the  Munsee,  and  the 
two  tribes  have  since  formed  one  body. 
From  the  time  of  their  leaving  New  York 
the  tribe  has  divided  on  questions  in  re- 
gard to  land  and  citizenship.  After  inter- 
minable negotiations  with  the  state  and 
national  governments  the  matter  is  still 
unsettled.  In  1839  the  Stockbridges  and 
Munaee,  then  numbering  about  420,  sold 
half  of  their  reservation  and  agreed  to 
remove  to  lands  that  were  to  be  assigned 
to  them  w.  of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  re- 
maining land  a  town  was  laid  out,  on  the 
e.  shore  of  Winnebago  lake,  where  it  was 
intended  to  settle  such  as  desired  to  be- 
come citizens.  About  80  removed  to  the 
Missouri  r.  and  remained  for  a  time  near 
Leavenworth,  Kans.  The  arrangement 
proved  unsatisfactory,  and  they  were 
once  more  brought  together  and  the 
tribal  government  restored.  In  1856 
they  removed,  with  the  exception  of  a 
numlHT  who  desired  to  become  citizens, 
to  a  reservation  w.  of  Shawano,  Shawano 
co..  Wis.,  wherein  1900  the  united  tribes, 
including  the  Munsee,  numbered  582 
souls.  There  are  also  some  who  have 
become  citizens  near  their  former  home 
on  Winnelwuro  lake. 

The  Stockbridges  entered  into  treaties 
with  the  United  States  at  Oneida,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  2,  1794;  (ireen  Bav,  W  is.,  Oct.  27, 
1832;  BuffaloCreek,  X.  Y.,  Jan.  15,  1838; 
Stockbridge,  Wis.,  Sept.  3, 1839;  Nov. 24, 

1848;  Feb.  5.  1856.  (J.  M.) 

Auiotunnoor.— Maeaulcy,  N.  Y.,  II,  171,  1829. 
Hoosatunnuk. — Schoolrrnft,  Ind.  Tribes,  VI,  731, 
1867.  Housatannuck.— (iullntin  in  Trims.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc,  ii,  Kit'..  Houaatonic  Indians. — 
Hoyt,  Antiq.  Res.,  22-">,  1S2 1.  Housatonnoc. — 
Barber.  Hi*t.  Coll.  Mas*..  99.  1M9.  Houuatonnoo 
Indiana  -  Wnin  wriRhtt  1735)  in  Me.  Hist. Soc.  Coll., 
IV.  12:1.  W«6  HouiMtunnuck.  -Hawley  ( 1794  •  In 
Mass.  Hi*!.  Soc.  Coil.,  1st  s..  m,  192.  1794.  Muhbe- 
connuk  —Sen.  Doe.  Is9,  27th  Cone.,  2d  sess.,  19,  1*12. 
Muhhekanew.  — Edwards  quoted  by  Gallatin  in 
Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  n,  35,  1836.*  Ouaataanock 


Indiana-Mas*.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll.,  2d  a.,  x.124,  note. 
1823.  Ouaatunnuck.— Trumbull.  Conn.,  n.  72,  lsis, 
OuMtannuok.— Wadftworth  (1694)  quoted  by  Hoyt, 
Antiq.  Res.,  163.  1824.  Oustonnoc.-StHes  tea. 
1762)  In  Man.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  1st  a.,  x,  112, 1809. 

Stocks.    See  Linguistic  families. 

Stogie.  ( 1 )  A  sort  of  cigar,  a  long  che- 
root, the  name  of  which  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  place-name Conestoga,  Pa., 
where  these  cigars  were  first  made.  The 
form  stoga  would  seem  to  confirm  this 
etymology.  (2)  Conestoga  (q.  v.)  is  an 
ethnic  appellation  of  one  of  thelroquoian 
tribes,  the  word  itself  being  of  Iroquois 
derivation.  (  a.  f.  c.  ) 

Btoktoks.  A  Squawmish  village  com- 
munity on  Howesd.,  Brit.  Col. 

St  o  ktoka.-Hill  Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474, 
1900.    St'ox  — Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1887. 

Stone  age.    See  Antiquity ^Archeology. 

Stone-axe  ruin.  A  prehistoric  pueblo 
ruin  4J  in.  e.  of  the  central  Petrified  For- 
est, on  the  n.  slope,  near  the  Little  Colo- 
rado and  Puerco  divide,  about  30  in.  e. 
of  Holbrook,  in  Apache  co.,  Ariz.;  so 
named  from  the  numerous  axes  of  acta* 
nolite  that  have  been  found  on  its  surface. 
The  ruin  was  excavated  in  1901  by  I)r 
Walter  Hough,  of  the  National  Museum, 
who,  from  the  artifacts  recovered,  regards 
the  structure  as  of  Hopi  origin.  See  Nat. 
Mus.  Rep.  1901,320-25,  1903. 

Stone-boiling.   See  Fotnl. 

Stone  Tiilkotin.  A  bodv  of  Tsilkotin  of 
Williams  Lake  agency,  Brit.  Col.  Pop. 
106  in  1901;  96  in  1909. 

8tone.— Can.  Ind. AtT.  ins", 310, 1888.  Stones.— Can. 
Ind.  AIT.  1901,  pt.  II,  102. 1901. 

8tonework.  Primitive  men  doubtless 
first  used  stones  in  their  natural  form  for 
throwing,  striking,  and  abrading;  but  as 
use  continued,  a  certain  amount  of  ad- 
ventitious shaping  of  the  stones  emploved 
necessarily  took  place,  and  this  proba'bly 
suggested  "and  led  to  intentional  shaping. 
Men  early  learned  to  fracture  brittle  stones 
to  obtain  cutting,  scraping,  and  perforat- 
ing implements;  and  flaking,  pecking, 
cutting,  scraping,  ami  grinding  processes 
served  later  to  modify  shapes  ami  to  in- 
crease the  convenience,  effectiveness,  and 
beauty  of  implements.  Much  has  been 
learned  of  the  course  of  progress  in  the 
stone-shaping  arts  from  the  prehistoric  re- 
mains of  Kurope,  and  studies  of  the  work 
of  the  native  American  tribes,  past  and 
present,  art*  supplving  data  for  a  much 
more  complete  understanding  of  this  im- 
portant branch  of  primitive  activity.  It 
is  not  believed  that  the  course  of  events  in 
the  development  of  art  in  stone  was  uni- 
form with  all  peoples,  for  the  materials 
available  in  the  different  countries  are  so 
unlike  that  uniformity  would  be  quite  out 
of  the  question.  It  may  be  reasonably 
assumed,  however,  that  with  average 
lithic  resources  the  simpler  processes  and 
those  giving  required  results  most  di- 
rectly would  take  precedence,  and  the 
more  complex  processes — those  requiring 
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higher  intelligence  and  greater  skill — 
would  follow.  In  America,  although 
there  has  doubtless  been,  generally  speak- 
ing, progress  from  simpler  to  more  com- 
plex conditions  of  stone  art,  no  definite 
separation  of  an  early  and  a  late,  a  palec- 
litl  lie  and  a  neolithic,  a  chipped  and  a 
polished  stone  age,  has  been  recognized. 
See  Neolithic  age,  Paleolithic  implements. 

The  Americans  n.  of  Mexico  were  still 
well  within  the  stone  stage  of  culture. 
Metal  had  come  somewhat  into  use,  but 
in  no  part  of  the  country  had  it  taken  in 
a  very  full  measure  the  place  of  stone. 
According  to  the  most  approved  views 
regarding  Old  World  culture  history  the 
metal  age  was  not  definitely  ushered  in 
until  bronze  and  iron  came  into  common 
use,  not  only  as  shaping  implements  but 
as  shaped  product.  With  stone  imple- 
ments the  more  cultured  tril>es  of  middle 
A  merica  had  const  ructed  handsome  build- 
ings and  executed  sculptures  of  a  high 
order  of  merit,  but  n.  of  Mexico  the  results 
were  of  a  much  less  pretentious  kind. 
Only  one  group  of  tribes,  the  Pueblos,  had 
made  intelligent  and  extensive  use  of 
stone  in  building  (see  Architecture,  Cliff 
dwellings,  Habitations,  Pueblo*),  although 
the  mound-builders,  the  Eskimo,  and 
others  employed  it  for  this  purpose  in  a 
limited  way.  Numerous  tribe*,  however, 
had  entered  the  field  of  sculpture,  especi- 
ally as  applied  to  the  shaping  of  objects 
of  utility  and  common  use;  but  the  work 
extended  also  to  the  shaping  of  personal 
ornaments  and  of  symbolic  objects  con- 
nected with  religious  beliefs  and  cere- 
monies.   See- Sculpture, 

No  extensive  region  in  America  is  with- 
out stone  of  one  or  more  varieties,  and 
the  resources  usually  are  varied  and  vast. 
The  raw  materials  were  obtained  from  the 
surface  supply,  or,  where  that  was  not 
available  in  sufficient  quantities,  they 
were  quarried  from  the  beds  in  place. 
See  Mines  and  Quarries. 

The  varieties  em  ployed  by  the  primitive 
tribes  are  very  numerous,  and  being  of 
special  interest  in  this  connection  the  fol- 
lowing are  briefly  described  under  sepa- 
rate heads:  Actinolite,  agate  (chalcedony), 
alabaster  (gypsum),  amber,  andesite,  ar- 
uillit-',  basalt,  calcite,  cannel  coal  (jet), 
catlinite, chalcedony,  chert  (chalcedony), 
chlorite,  flint,  granite,  gypsum,  hematite, 
iron,  jade  (nephrite),  jasper,  jet,  lignite 
(jet),  limonite  (hematite),  marble,  mica, 
muscovite  (mica),  nephrite,  novaculite, 
obsidian,  onyx  (marble),  pectolite,  por- 
phyry, pyrites,  quartz,  quartzite,  rhyolite, 
schist,  selenite  (gypsum),  serpentine,  sie- 
nite,  slate,  soaps  tone  (steatite),  stalactite 
(marble),  stalagmite  (marble),  steatite, 
talc  (steatite),  trachyte,  travertine  (mar- 
ble), turquoise,  utahlite. 

The  processes  emploved  in  shaping 
these  materials  by  the  American  tribes, 


and,  for  that  matter,  by  the  whole  primi- 
tive world,  are:  (1)  fracturing  processes, 
variously  known  as  breaking,  spalling, 
chipping,  flaking;  (2)  crumbling  proc- 
esses, as  battering,  pecking;  (3)  incising 
or  cutting  processes^,  (4)  abrading  proc- 
esses, as  sawing,  drilling,  scraping,  and 
grinding,  and  (5)  polishing  processes. 
The  implements  used  in  or  connected  with 
the  shaping  work  are  described  separately 
under  the  following  heads:  Abrading 
implements,  Anvils,  Arrowheads;  Amnrs, 
Bows,  and  Quivers;  Chisels,  Drills  and  Drill- 
ing, Finking  implements,  Hammers,  Knives, 
Pecking  implements,  Picks,  Polishing  im- 
plements, Saws,  Scrapers. 

Of  later  years  tne  operation  of  the 
primitive  stone-shaping  processes  has  re- 
ceived much  attention  on  the  part  of 
archeologists,  and  the  mystery  formerly 
surrounding  some  of  them  has  been  well 
cleared  away.  Implements  of  stone  and 
bone  in  skilled  hands  are  demonstrated 
to  be  as  effective  in  shaping  stone  as 
bronze  or  iron,  and  the  methods  most 
commonly  employed  by  the  tribes  may 
be  briefly  outlined. 
Implements  shaped 
by  the  chipping  or 
flaking  processes 
present  a  wide  range 
of  size,  form,  and 
finish,  and  include 
principally  arrow- 
heads, spearheads, 
lance  heads,  har- 
poon heads,  knives, 
scrapers,  drills,  hoes, 
spaues,  and  Onspe- 
cialized  blades. 
These  objects  are 
largely  leaf -shaped 
or  were  specialized 
from  leaf-shaped  blades,  and  the  getting 
out  of  these  blades  was  one  of  t  he  most  ar- 
duous and  difficult  tasks  undertaken  by 
the  native  artisan.  In  shaping  the  bladesa 
suitable  piece  of  brittle  stone,  preferably  a 
flattish  pebble,  bowlder,  flake,  orfragment 
was  selected,  and  with  a  hammerstone  of 
proper  weight,  usually  globular  or  dis- 
coidal  in  form  and  generally  not  hafted, 
chips  were  removed  by  means  of  vigorous 
blows  about  the  periphery,  alternating 
the  faces.  The  utmost  skill  of  the  oper- 
ator was  exerted  to  cause  the  flakes  to 
carry  from  the  point  of  percussion  near 
the  edge  across  and  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  sides  of  the  stone;  failure  in  this 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  high  ridge 
or  node  on  one  or  both  faces  of  the  blade, 
which  effectually  prevented  the  proper 
development  of  the  form. 

If  breakage  or  imperfect  fracture  did 
not  intervene,  the  skilled  workman  in 
a  few  moments  had  roughed  out  a  leaf- 
like blade  of  requisite  thinness,  and 
when  the  work  had  proceeded  as  far 
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as  convenient  with  the  hammerstone,  if 
further  elaboration  were  desired,  the  pres- 
sure implement,  usually  a  bit  of  hard 
bone  or  antler,  suitably  hafted,  was  re- 
sorted to.  By  means  of  strong,  abrupt 
pressure  at  the  proper  points,  first  on 
one  side  and  then 
on  the  other,  the 
flakes  were  de- 
tached, margins 
were  trimmed, 
stems  formed, 
notches  made, 
points  sharpened, 
and  the  speciali- 
zation completed. 
Utilizing  flakes  or 
fragments  of  suit- 
able shape,  the 
smaller  projectile 
points,  dnlls,  scrapers,  and  knife  blades 
could  be  completed  in  a  few  minutes, 
but  the  difficulty  increased  with  increase 
in  size.  The  larger  blades,  some  of  which 
are  upward  of  2  ft  in  length,  required 
skill  of  a  high  order  for  their  successful 

elabora- 
tion. In 
making 
-ma!  1  im- 
plements 
from  frag- 
ments of 
proximate 
form,  such 
as  flakes  or 
spalls,  the 
hammer 
is  not  re- 
quired, the 
work  be- 
ing read- 
ily aecom- 
p  1  i  s  h  e  d 
with  the  bone  point.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  the  pressure  tinker 
is  available  only  with  brittle  stone 
and  on  forms  having  rather  thin  and 
sharp  ed^es.  Fracture  processes  varied 
much  in  detail  from  those  here  sketched. 


vaguely  described  by  those  making  the 
record  to  convey  a  clear  conception  of 
the  operations.  The  manner  of  resting 
and  holding  the  stone  and  the  method 
of  applying  the  percussion  and  pressure 
implements  differed  with  the  different 

tribes,  but  the 
principles  involved 
are  apparently 
about  the  same 
with  all.  The 
fracture  processes 
served  also  to  pro- 
duce emergency 
implements  of  al- 
most every  class- 
axes,  celtsor  hatch- 
ets, picks,  adzes, 
gouges,  hammers, 
etc.;  and  this  is 
the  more  primitive 


true  not  only  with 


F«FEHAND  USE  Of  THE 


FLAKING  WITH   BONE   OR   METAL  POINT.  U8INQ  A 


In  some  eases  the  flakes  were  removed 
by  setting  a  punch-like  implement  upon 
the  proper  point  and  striking  it  with  a 
mallet,  and  the  larger  work  was  accom- 

{>lished  by  means  of  strong  leverage  or 
leavy  strokes,  the  appliances  being  too 


tribes  but  with  all  peoples  using  stone  in 
the  arts.  It  may  be  further  noted  that 
the  flaking  hammer  was  often  employed 

to  rough  out  "the 
forms  of  many 
implements,  as 
celts,  axes,  and 
adzes,  designed 
to  be  elaborated 
and  finished  by 
pecking  and 
grinding.  See 
Cor  ee,  Flakes, 
Flaking  imple- 
ments, Hammers. 

Many  varieties 
of  stone  can  not 
be  shaped  by  fracture  or  can  be  shaped 
onlv  imperfectly,  and  the  almrigines  re- 
sorted to  the  process  of  battering  or  peck- 
ing to  se- 
cure the  |         ~  "1  |  r  * 

desired  re- 
sults.  It 
was  for- 
merlysup- 
posed  that 
this  was  a 
very  tedi- 
ous work 
and  that 
the  shap- 
ing of  a 
celt  or 
an  ax  re- 
q  u  i  r  e  d 
much 
time, 
but  the 
experi- 
ments of 
McGuire 
and  others 

have  shown  that  the  work  may  be  compar- 
atively rapid  and  that  by  repeated  blows 
of  the  hammerstone  trie  toughest  and 
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hardest  materials  may  readily  be  reduced 
to  the  desired  shapes.  Beginning  with  a 
bowlder  or  fragment  of  proximate  shape 
or  with  a  form  roughea  out  by  flaking, 
the  primitive  operator  attacked  the  sur- 
face, crumbling  the  parts  to  be  removed 
by  rapid  blows,  and  continued  the  work 
until  the  shape  was  so  far 
perfected  as  to  be  ready  for 
the  grinding  and  polishing 
processes  which  followed. 
This  pecking  work  is  the 
prototype  of  the  bush-ham- 
mering and  the  machine- 
chisel  work  of  the  civilized 
stonecutter.  The  leading  va- 
rieties of  articles  shaped 
in  part  or  in  whole  by  this 
process  are  celts,  axes,  adzes, 
gouges,  mortars,  pestles,  va- 
rious culinary  utensils, 
pipes,  ornamental  and  cere- 
monial objects,  and  sculp- 
tures generally.  See  Pecking 
implements. 

Incising  processes  were 
much  employed  by  the  na- 
tive tribes.  Knives,  chisels, 
and  other  edged  tools  of 
stone  served  to  carve  all  the 
softer  varieties,  the  most  universally 
available  of  these  being  soapstone  or 
steatite  (a.  v.).  Others  are  cannel  coal, 
lignite,  chalk,  serpentine,  and  calcite. 
Chisels  or  edged  stone  picks  were  used  in 
cutting  out  masses  of  soapstone  in  the 

quarry  and  in  shap- 
ing the  vessels  and 
other  large  objects 
made  from  them. 
See  Chisel*,  Knives, 
Picks.  Abrading 
and  smoothing  proc- 
^St.  \^  esses  were  also  of 
^^^SXAi ?  ^rst  importance  to 

rmff  the  tribes  in  shaping 

/     1/  and  finishing  articles 

of  stone.  These  em- 
ployed the  various 

5 rinding,  sawing, 
rilling,  and  polish- 
ing tools.  Drilling 
with  pointed  and 
tubular  drills  was 
constantly  resorted 
to,  as  in  the  mak- 
ing of  tobacco  pipes 
and  certain  forms  of 
ornaments  and  cere- 
monial objects.  See  Abrading  implements, 
Drills  and  Drilling,  Polishing  implements, 
8am,  Scrapers. 

The  following  groups  of  products  of  the 
stone  using  and  shaping  arts  are  described 
under  separate  heads,  viz:  (1)  Buildings: 
Pueblos  (towns),  cliff  -dwellings,  habita- 
tions, kivas,  fortifications,  tombs;  (2)  Jm- 
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plements  and  utensils:  Abrading  imple- 
ments, adzes,  anchors,  anvils;  arrows, 
bows,  and  quivers;  arrowheads,  awls, 
axes,  baking  stones,  boxes,  celts,  chisels, 
daggers,  drills,  flakes,  flaking  implements, 
gouges,  hammers,  hatchets,  hoes  and 
spades,  knives,  lamps,  lances,  metates, 
mortars,  mullers,  pestles, 
picks,  pincers,  pipes, 
polishing  implements, 
cups,  dishes,  ladles,  re- 
ceptacles, saws,  scrapers, 
sinkers,  slings,  spear- 
heads, tomahawks, 
wedges;  (3)  Ornaments: 
Beaofwork,  gorgets,  lab- 
rets,  mosaics,  pendants; 

(4)  Ceremonial  objects: 
Batons,    masks,  pipes; 

(5)  Problematical  objects: 
Banner-stones,  bird -stones,  boat-stones, 
cache  disks  and  blades,  cones,  flaked 
stones  (eccentric  forms),  footprint  sculp- 
tures, hemispheres  and  spheres,  hook 
stones,  inscribed  tablets,  notched  plates, 
pierced  tablets,   plummets,  perforated 
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stones,  sculptures  (eccentric  forms), 
spade-stones,  spools,  tube*. 

Besides  the  shaped  product  above  dealt 
with,  the  shaping  of  stone  gives  rise  to 
another  class  of  results  of  particular  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  stone  art  and 
especially  deserving  of  the  attention  of 
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students  who  would  intelligently  dis- 
criminate gtone-age  phenomena.  These 
are  the  various  forms  of  rejectage  of  manu- 
facture. In  fitting  out  stone  where  large 
bodies  are  dealt  with,  the  first  step  is  that 
of  dividingthe  masses  by  heavy  blows,and 
the  resultant  forms  are  blocks,  fragments, 
and  splinters  of  diversified  shape  and  size. 
From  these  suitable  pieces  are  selected  for 
specialization;  the  remainder  are  refuse. 
When  selected  pieces  are  under  treatment 
by  percussive  processes  the  blows  of  the 
hammer  remove  flakes,  chips,  and  spalls, 
and  these  become  refuse;  when  other  por- 
tions are  under  treatment  by  pressure 

processes,  mi- 
nute Hakes  or 
chips  are  pro- 
duced and  be- 
come refuse. 
When  a  suit- 
ablemassof  the 
material  is  se- 
lected from  which  to  remove  flakes  de- 
signed for  use  as  knives  or  other  imple- 
ments or  for  further  elaboration,  a  nucleus 
or  core  results  and  this  also  Incomes  refuse 
(see  Core*).  Again,  the  portion  of  stone  in 
processof  shapingand  partlv  shaj.>cd often 
breaks  under  the  blows  of  the  hammer  or 
the  pressure  of  the  flaking  tool  and  the 
pieces  become  refuse;  and  still  more  nota- 
bly the  piece  t>eingshaped  does  notdevelop 
properly  ami  becomes  unmanageable  un- 
der the  hammer  or  'pressure  flaker,  and, 
beingirrcparahl  v  faulty,  is  rejected  and  be- 
comes refuse,  the  la«t-mentioned  abor- 
tive forms  or 
failures  are 
varied  in  shape 
and  may  or 
may  not  re- 
semble closely 
the  final  forms 
which  it  was 
intended  they 
should  take. 
The  term  "tar* 
tleluick"  is  ap- 
plied to  such  of 
these  rejected 
forms  as  have 
a  faceted  upper 
surface  and  a  smoother  under  surface, 
suggesting  the  carapace  of  a  turtle.  It 
is  these  rejected  defective  forms,  show- 
ing as  they  do  clear  evidence  of  design, 
that  have  led  to  much  misapprehension 
because  ignorant  persons  have  mistaken 
them  for  actual  implements  and  have  at- 
tempted to  classify  them  as  such,  assign- 
ing them  to  particular  uses  or  periods  sug- 
gest e<  1 1  >y  t  hei r  form.  The  various  classes 
of  reject  age  here  descril>ed — fragments, 
splinter*,  flakes,  chips,  cores,  fragments 
resulting  from  breakage  of  partlv  shaped 
forms,  and  unbroken  abortive  forms,  as 
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well  as  broken  and  abandoned  hammer- 
stones — are  usually  left  on  the  shaping 
sites.  In  bulk  this  rejectage  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  accepted  product — the  outpnt 
properof  the  shop  work .  Other  processes, 
as  pecking,  cutting,  and  grinding,  also  re- 
sult in  rejectage,  but  not  to  an  equal  ex- 
tent with  the  fracture  process,  ana  the  re- 
jectage is  seldom  especially  noteworthy 
except  on  soapstone  quarry  sites,  where 
much  breakage  occurred  during  the  pro- 
cess of  roughing  out  the  larger  utensils. 

The  knowledge  acquired  in  recent  years 
through  experiments  in  stone-shaping 
processes  has  led  unfortunately  to  the 
manufacture  of  fraudulent  imitations  of 
aboriginal  implements  and  sculptures  for 
commercial  purposes,  and  so  great  is  the 
skill  acquired  in  some  cases  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  detect  the  spurious 
work;  there  is  thus  much  risk  in  purchas- 
ing objects  whose  pedigree  is  not  fully 
ascertained.  See  Pseudo- Indian. 

Works  that  may  be  consulted  on  this 
subject  are  very  numerous,  and  only  a 
few  of  the  principal  authorities  are  here 
cited;  these,  however,  will  enable  the 
inquirer  to  find  such  other  publications 
as  are  of  value.  Abbott  (1 )  Prim.  Indus., 
1881;  (2)  in  Surv.  W.  100th  Mend.,  vn, 
1879;  Bailey  in  Bull.  Nat.  Hist  Soc.  N. 
B.,  no.  vi,  1887;  Beauchamp  in  Bull. 
N.  Y.  State  Mas.,  iv,  no.  18,  1897; 
Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus,  Nat.  Hist.,  xv, 
pt.  1,  1901;  Boyle  in  Ann.  Arehjeol. 
Reps.  Ontario,  1888-1905;  Cushing  (1)  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  vin,  no.  4,  1895;  (2)  in 
Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S..  xliv,  1896;  Daw- 
son in  Can.  Rec.  8ci.,  ii,  no.  6,  1887; 
Dellenbaugh,  N.  Americans  of  Yesterday, 
1901;  Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  xvii,  pt,  3,  1905;  Dorsey  in  Pub. 
Field  Col.  Mus.,  Anthr.  ser.,  n,  no.  4, 
1900;  Evans,  Ancient  Stone  Implements 
of  Great  Britain,  1872;  Foster,  Prehist. 
Races,  1878;  Fowke  (1)  in  13th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1896;  (2)  in  the  Archaeologist, 
ii,  1894,  and  in,  1895,  (3)  Archwol.  Hist. 
Ohio,  1902;  Holmes  (1)  in  Bull.  21, 
B.  A.  E.,  1894;  (2)  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1897;  (3)  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  xun,  1895, 
(4)  in  Am.  Anthr.,  in,  no.  4,  1890;  (5) 
ibid.,  iv,  nos.  1  and  4,  1891;  C.  C.  Jones. 
Antiq.  Southern  Indians,  1873;  Jos. 
Jones  in  Smithson.  Cont,  x.xn,  1876; 
Kunz,  (Jems  and  Precious  Stones,  1890; 
Mctiuire  (1 )  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1894,  1896; 
(2)  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  no. 3, 1893;  (3) ibid., 
ix,  no.  7,  1896;  MacLcan,  Mound  Build- 
ers, 1879;  Matthew  in  Bull.  Nat.  Hist. 
Soc.  N.  B.,  no.  in,  1884;  Mercer  (1)  in 
Rep.  of  Madrid  Commission,  1892;  (2) 
in  Pub.  Univ.  Pa.,  vi,  1897;  Moore  in 
Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1894-1909; 
Moorehead,  (1)  Prehist.  Impls.,  1900;  (2) 
Prim.  Man  in  Ohio,  1892;  Nordenskiold, 
Cliff  Dwellers  of  the  Mesa  Verde,  1893; 
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Phillipe  in  Am.  Anthr.,  n.  8.,  11,  no. 
1,  1900;  Proudfit  in  Am.  Anthr.,  n,  no. 
3,  1889;  Rau,  Archieol.  Colls.  Nat. 
Mus.,  1876;  Reynolds  in  12th  Rep.  Pea- 
body  Mus.,  1880;  Schumacher  (1)  in 
Surv.  W.  100th  Mend.,  vii,  1879;  (2)  in 
Bull.  Surv.  of  Terr.,  in,  no.  3,  1877;  (3) 
in  11th  Rep.  Pea  body  Mus.,  1878;  Smith 
(1)  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  iv, 
Anthr.  m,  1903;  (2)  ibid.,  n,  Anthr.  i, 
1899;  (3)  ibid.,  Anthr.  i,  pt  vi,  1900; 
Snyder  in  The  Antiquarian,  I,  pt  9, 
1897;  Squier  and  Davis  in  Smithson. 
Conk,  i,  1848;  Stevens,  Flint  Chips,  1870; 
Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist, 
ii,  1900;  Thruston,  Antiq.  of  Tenn.,  1897; 
Wilson  in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep.  1897,  1899; 
Wyman  in  Mem.  Peabody  Acad.  Sci.,  i, 
no.  4,  1875.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Stonington.  A  former  Pequot  village  in 
New  London  co.,  Conn.  In  1825  there 
were  50  Indians  there. 

8tono.  A  tribe  formerly  residing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  present  Charleston, 
S.  C. ,  probably  about  Stono  r.  They  may 
be  identified  with  the  Stalame  of  the 
French  explorer  Laudonniere  in  1562, 
mentioned  as  confederated  with  Audusta 
( Edisto).  In  the  English  colonial  docu- 
ments the  Stono  and  Westo  are  named 
together  as  at  war  with  the  Carolina  set- 
tlers in  1664,  1669-71,  and  again  in  1674, 
in  consequence  of  raids  made  on  them  by 
the  whites  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
slaves,  but  this  association  is  due  to  noth- 
ing more  perhaps  than  similarity  lietween 
the  names.  If  it  actually  existed,  they 
must  have  retired  among  the  Creeks 
along  with  the  Westo  (Ynchi).  Con- 
sult Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  1884; 
Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  Bull. 

B.  A.  E„  1894.         (a.  s.  o.    J.  r.  b.) 
Stono —Rivers.  HUt.  S.  C.  38,  18M.  Stonoes.— 
Hewat.  Hist,  Acc.  8.  C.  and  Ga„  I,  61, 1779. 

Storage  and  Caching.  The  storage  of 
articles  and  supplies  appears  to  nave 
been  qtiite  general  throughout  America, 
and  the  practice  of  caching,  or  hiding, 
things  not  less  so.  The  extent  of  this  cus- 
tom indicates  its  ancient  origin,  a  conclu- 
sion strengthened  by  the  discovery  of 
large  deposits  of  articles  of  stone  which  in 
many  instances  show  partial  disintegra- 
tion and  other  indications  of  great  age. 
Hoards  of  stone  axes  have  been  found  in 
New  Jersey,  ceremonial  implements  in 
Florida,  tobacco  pipes  in  Ohio,  and  leaf- 
shaped  blades  along  the  greater  part  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Many  authors 
have  described  the  methods  employed  by 
the  Indians  in  the  storage  and  caching 
of  things,  the  process  often  evidencing 
great  ingenuity  in  concealment  The 
season,  the  temperature,  the  locality,  and 
the  time  required  to  make  a  cache  were 
important  considerations.  When  time  al- 
lowed, some  things  were  sewed  in  skins 
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and  suspended  on  trees  or  hidden  in  hol- 
low tree  trunks;  others  were  buried  un- 
der shelving  rocks  or  in  carefully  pre- 
pared holes  in  the  ground.  Owing  to 
seasonal  journeys  of  large  numbers  of 
persons  in  search  of  food  or  other  sup- 
plies, many  things  had  to  be  left  behind 
which,  because  of  their  weight  or  bulk, 
would  add  to  the  difficulty  of  movement 
Caching  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  hidden  things  from  being  dis- 
turbed by  wild  beasts,  stones  often  being 
piled  over  the  cache;  or,  when  the  deposit 
was  of  food  or  clothing,  fires  were  built  in 
order  that  the  ashes  should  hide  surface 
indications  and  thus  keep  enemies  from 
disturbing  the  deposit;  or,  in  other  cases, 
the  sod  was  carefully  removed  and  re- 
placed after  the  cache  was  completed;  or. 
if  the  land  was  sandy,  water  was  poured 
over  the  surface  to  conceal  indications  of 
the  ground  having  been  disturl)ed.  The 
term  cache,  from  the  French  cacher,  '  to 
hide,'  has  been  very  generally  adopted 
by  the  whites,  who  have  not  been  slow 
to  accept  and  practise  this  primitive 
method  of  hiding  thingB  intended  to  be 
reclaimed. 

Martin  Frobisher  (1578),  according  to 
Dioneee  Settle,  found  that  the  natives  in 
Bafhnland  hid  their  provisions,  "both 
fish  and  flesh,  in  great  heaps  of  stone," 
a  practice  still  generally  followed  in  the 
frozen  north.  Jacques  Cartier  (1535) 
found  the  natives  on  the  St  tawtence  to 
have  vessels  "as  big  as  any  butt  or  tun" 
in  which  to  keep  their  fish  that  had  been 
dried  in  the  summer;  these  people  are 
also  said  to  have  kept  their  corn  in  gar- 
rets on  top  of  their  houses.  Pierre  Biard 
refers  in  1616  to  winter  storehouses  in 
Canada  wherein  the  natives  kept  smoked 
meat,  roots,  shelled  acorns,  peas,  beans, 
etc.,  which  they  first  put  into  sacks,  and 
these  in  large  pieces  of  bark  that  they 
then  suspended  from  interlacing  branches 
of  two  trees,  so  that  neither  rats  nor 
dampness  could  injure  them.  Biard 
refers  also  to  the  com  he  ate  in  goinf? 
upstream,  which  the  natives  sought  in 
secluded  places  where  they  had  hidden 
it  in  little  caches  of  birch-bark  when  they 
went  down  the  river.  The  Jesuit  Rela- 
tions record  many  instances  of  this  gen- 
eral habit,  while  on  war,  trading,  and 
other  expeditions,  of  caching  food,  to  be 
used  on  the  return  journey.  Many  in- 
stances are  related  of  the  loss  of  caches  by 
robbery,  through  forgetfulness  of  their 
locations,  or  through  injury  bv  weather, 
and  of  great  suffering  caused  thereby. 

Champlain,  in  1603,  spoke  of  pits  dug 
in  slopes  of  the  seacoast  to  a  depth  of  5 
or  6  ft,  in  which  sacks  made  from  plants 
and  filled  with  grain  were  placeu  and 
covered  with  sand,  "which  keep  as  well 
as  our  granaries." 
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Formerly  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
British  Columbia  dried  fish  were  stored 
by  the  Indians  of  Columbia  and  Fraser 
rs.  in  caches  built  of  split  cedar  planks 
supported  on  the  branches  of  trees  far 
above  the  ground.  The  Kalispel  cached 
their  stores  of  dried  berries  on  little 
islands  in  Pend  d' Oreille  lake.  The  ber- 
ries were  placed  in  reed  bags  and  were 

(>rotected  from  the  weather  by  small 
og  houses  built  over  them  (Grinnell). 
On  the  N.  W.  coast,  according  to  Boas, 
clams  taken  from  strings  of  cedar  hark, 
on  which  they  had  been  dried,  were 
stored  for  future  use.  Lewis  and  Clark, 
in  1804,  found  at  the  falls  of  Columbia  r. 
that  dried  fish  were  pounded  between  two 
stones  and  then  placed  in  baskets  made 
of  grass  and  rushes  and  lined  with  salmon 
skin;  the  fish  was  then  pressed  down 
and  covered  with  fishskins,  each  basket 
weighing  from  90  to  100  pounds.  They 
describe  a  cache  on  Missouri  r.  made  by 
first  removing  the  soil  from  a  circle  20  in. 
across  and  then  excavating  a  pit  which 
was  gradually  enlarged  to  a  diameter  of 
6  or  7  ft,  having  the  form  of  a  kettle; 
this  hole  was  lined  on  the  bottom  and 
sides  with  sticks,  and  then  filled  with 
skins  which  it  was  desired  to  preserve, 
after  which  the  sod  was  replaced  and  the 
surface  made  to  appear  as  natural  as  pos- 
sible. This  is  a  typical  method  among 
the  Plains  Indians  and  Southwestern 
trilxw.  These  explorers  refer  also  to 
buying  corn  in  ears  from  the  Mandan, 
who  <iug  it  up  in  front  of  their  lodges, 
where  it  had  been  buried  the  winter 
before. 

The  ancient  Zufii  are  said  by  Mindeleff 
to  have  rolled  up  huge  snowballs,  which 
they  melted  in  reservoirs  to  obtain  water, 
their  arid  environment  having  taught 
them  to  use  such  an  expedient  to  increase 
thesupply.  Chroniclers  of  the  Coronado 
expedition  refer  to  a  habit  of  the  Hopi  of 
taking  along  with  them,  when  crossing 
the  desert,  a  number  of  women  laden 
with  water  in  gourds,  which  they  buried 
along  the  way  for  use  on  the  return 
journey. 

The  natives  of  the  Pacific  coast  keep 
acorns  in  brush  storehouses  and  store 

Eine  seeds  in  granaries  on  top  of  their 
ouses.  The  Indians  of  this  region  make 
vessels  of  rushes,  plastered  inside  and 
outside  with  pifton  gum  and  pitch,  for 
holding  liquids  and  seeds.  Thomas 
Hariot,  in  1585,  refers  to  the  natives  of 
Florida  hardening  their  meat  in  smoke 
in  order  to  "preserve  the  same  for  winter 
use."  John  Smith  (1608)  speaks  of  the 
Virginia  Indians  as  drying  their  fish  in 
the  Spanish  fashion,  as  was  done  in  the 
West  Indies.  Smith  refers  also  to  dried 
walnuts,  chestnuts,  acorns,  and  chinqua- 
pins which  the  natives  gathered  in  the 


winter  and  kept  in  great  baskets.  John 
Law  son  (1714)  speaks  of  "other  sorts  of 
cabins,"  which  were  without  windows, 
that  were  used  for  granaries  and  for 
storing  skins  and  other  merchandise. 
The  Southern  Indians,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  made  cribs  wherein  they 
preserved  their  corn  from  injury;  these 
were  erected  on  posts  and  were  daubed 
inside  and  outside  with  loam  or  clay, 
being  tight  enough  to  keep  out  the  small- 
est vermin.  Oysters  and  clams  were 
dried  on  strings  and  stored  for  future 
use.  Mesquite  beans,  pifion  nuts,  acorns, 
filberts,  and  hickory  nuts  in  their  re- 
spective habitats  were  stored  in  brush 
inclosures,  which  were  presumably  the 
originals  of  the  slatted  corncribs  of  the 
present  day.  The  Gulf  tribes  built  houses 
raised  upon  poles  for  the  purpose  of  stor- 
ing grain.  AH  Plains  Indians  dry  and 
store  fruits  and  nuts  of  various  sorts. 
The  Pima  bury  watermelons  in  sand  and 
make  immense  basketry  cribs  for  storing 
grain,  as  do  also  the  Apache,  the  Tara- 
numare,  and  other  tribes  of  the  S.  W. 

Consult  Brown  (1)  in  Records  of  the 
Past,  iv,  pt.  3,  Mar.  1905;  (2)  in  Wis. 
Archeol.,  vi,  no.  2,  1907;  Champlain, 
OSuvres,  1870;  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  in,  1810; 
Jesuit  Relations,  ed.  1858;  Joutel,  Jour, 
1713;  Lawson,  Hist  Carolina  ed.  1860; 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  1904-05; 
Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mexico,  1902;  Mass. 
Hist.  8oc.Coll..2ds.,  ix,1822;  Mindeleff, 
Study  of  Pueblo  Architecture,  8th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1891;  Rau,  North  American 
Stone  Implements,  Smithson.  Rep.,  1872; 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  8.,  1890;  Russell  in  26th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1908;  Sagard,  Grand  Voyage 
dupaysdesHurons,  1865;  Smith,  History 
of  Virginia,  1819;  Stites,  Economics  of 
the  Iroquois,  1905;  Wheeler,  Rep.  U.  S. 
G.  and  G.  Surv.  W.  100th  Mer.,  vn,  1879; 
Winship,  Coronado  Exped.,  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  pt  1,  1896.  (j.  d.  m.) 

Btotoii  ( .wfcm, 4  leaning  over  [a  cliff ] ' ). 
A  8quawmish  village  community  on  the 
right  bank  of  Squawmisht  r.,  Brit.  Col. — 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474, 1900. 

8tott  Ranch  ruin.  A  prehistoric  ruined 
pueblo  on  Stott  ranch,  a  few  m.  w.  of 
Pinedale,  Navajo  co.,  Ariz.— Fewkes  in 
22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  167,  1904. 

Stratten.  The  local  name  for  a  band 
of  Salish  of  Frasersuperintendcncy,  Brit 
Col.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  79,  1878. 

8traw  Town.    See  (bnondtikai. 

8trnck-by-the-Reo  ( Palaneapape) .  The 
head-chief  of  the  Yankton  Sioux  at  the 
period  of  the  relinquishment  of  their 
lands  in  1859  and  until  his  death;  born 
at  Yankton,  S.  Dak.,  Aug.  30,  1804, while 
Lewis  and  Clark  were  encamped  there. 
Capt.  Lewis,  on  learning  that  a  male 
child  had  been  born  in  the  camp,  s^nt 
for  it,  and,  wrapping  it  in  the  Stars  and 
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Stripes,  declared  it  to  be  "an  American." 
Growing  to  manhood  with  the  tradition 
of  his  christening  upon  him,  Struck-by- 
the-Ree  took  great  pride  in  his  "Ameri- 
canism," and  was  always  a  staunch 
friend  of  the  whites.  His  greatest  serv- 
ice was  in  1862,  during  the  time  of  the 
panic  due  to  the  outbreak  and  mas-acre 
in  Minnesota,  when,  by  his  influence,  he 
kept  his  tribe  from  joining  the  hostiles 
and  actually  threw  a  cordon  of  his  war- 
riors across'  South  Dakota  from  Ft  Ran- 
dall to  the  Sioux  as  a  barrier  between 
the  hostiles  and  the  white  settlements. 
He  died  July  29,  1888.  (d.  r.  ) 

stryne,  A  Ntlakyapamuk  village  on 
the  w.  side  of  Fraser  r. ,  5  m.  above  Ly  tton, 
Brit.  Col.  Pop.  57  in  1901,  the  last  time 
the  name  appears. 

8ta-ai'-in  —  Dawson  in  Tnum.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec. 
II.  14,  1891.  Su'iKn.—  Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  II.  17J.  1900.  Stain.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep. 
Ethnol.  surv.  Can.,  4.  1899.  Strain.— Teit,  op.  eft, 
Stryen  —  Brit,  Col.  map.  Ind.  \  IT.,  Victoria.  1872. 
Stryna.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  164,  1901.  Strjme- 
Nqakin.—  Ibid.,  418,  1898  (two  town  names  com- 
bined).  Stryanr— Ibid..  268.  1889.  Stryunr.— 
Ibid.,  434, 1896.   Styne  Creek .  -Teit,  op.  cit.  (white 


men's  name). 

stsababsh  (Vtm-babth).  A  Salish  band 
livingamongthe  Dwamish  lakes,  Wash. — 
Boulet  in  letter,  B.  A.  E.,  Mar.  22,  1886. 

BUanges  {Stxd'flges).  A  Songish  band 
between  Esq  ui  ma  It  and  Beecher  bay,  s. 
end  of  Vancouver  id.  Pop.  103  in  1904, 
96  in  1909.  Songish,  the  name  given  to 
this  tribe  by  whites,  is  corrupted  from 
the  name  of  this  band. 

Sonjheea.— Can.  Ind.  A  if.,  pt.  II,  164,1901.  Stu  n 
fea.-Boaa  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  17, 1890. 


( &*k 'if  it ).  A  Bel lacoola  town 
on  the  s.  side  of  Bel  lacoola  r.,  Brit  Col., 
near  its  mouth.  It  is  one  of  the  8  vil- 
lages called  Nuhalk. 

Buke'eti.-Boa*  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  3, 
1891.  Stake'iu-Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist,  n.  49, 1898. 

stthukhwich.  A  Siuslaw  village  on 
Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. 

8t'cn'-«wltc.  — Dorvey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  III, 
230.  1890. 

Stncabitic.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on 
the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744. 


StucaWtic.  — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geo*.,  348. 1864. 
Cabitia.— Sedelmalr  (1744)  cited   by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  366.  1889. 

Stock  re.  An  unidentified  Salishan  band 
formerlv  at  or  about  Port  Madison  Mills, 
w.  Wash.  Called  "  northern  or  8tuck-re 
Indians."— May nard  (1855)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  26,  34th  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  67,  1856. 

stucu.  A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
near  Santa  Ines  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
co.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18, 
1861. 

Btugarok.  A  Nushagagmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  Nushagak  bay,  Alaska,  where 
there  is  a  salmon  cannery.  Pop.  7  in 
1890.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  95,  1893. 

Staichamukh.  An  Athapascan  tribe,  now 
absorbed  into  the  surrounding  Salishan 
tribes,  that  inhabited  upper  Nicola  valley, 


Brit.  Col.  They  have  been  supposed  to 
be  descendants  of  a  war  party  of  Tsilkotin 
(McKay  in  Dawson,  Notes  on  Shuswap 
of  Brit.  Col.,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  ix, 
sec.  2,  23, 1891 ),  but  the  evidence  of  their 
long  occupancy  of  Nicola  an  I  >imilkameen 
valleys  has  led  Boas  ( 10th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes,  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S.,  sec.  2,  33, 
1895)  to  consider  them  the  northernmost 
of  the  isolated  Athapascan  bands  found 
along  the  Pacific  coast  Four  or  five 
generations  back  they  lived  in  three  sub- 
terranean lodges,  indicating  a  population 
of  between  120  and  150. 

8Ei'lEqamuQ.— Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes,  82, 
190f>,  ('people  of  the  high  country ':  Ntlakrapa- 
muk name).  8mile'kamay  — Ibid. (another Ntlak- 
yajttimuk  name).  St&wi'HamuQ.— Ibid. 

Btuik  (Stu'iz-).  A  Bellacoola  village 
on  Bel  lacoola  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  28  m.  from 
its  mouth. 

8ti'.iH.-Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  3 
1891.  Stu'U-.-Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
II,  49,  1898. 

Btuikishkeni  {Siuikuhxe'ni,  1  where  the 
canoes  are  drawn  on  shore ' ).  A  Modoc 
settlement  on  the  n.  side  of  Little  Kla- 
math lake,  Oreg. — Gatschet  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  ii,  pt.  i,  xxxii,  1890. 

Btukamaioosatick.  A  former  Pima  vil- 
lage on  the  Gila  r.  res.,  s.  Ariz. — Dudley 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1871,  58,  1872. 

Btulnaaa-hadai  (St  a  I  na'a*  xa'da-i, 
'steep- house  people').  A  subdivision 
of  the  Chaahl-lanas,  a  Haida  family  set- 
tled in  Alaska;  named  from  one  of  its 
houses. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  276, 
1906. 

Stumiki  (St&'miks,  'bulls').  A  society 
of  the  Ikunuhkatsi,  or  All  Comrades,  in 
the  Piegan  tribe;  it  has  been  obsolete 
since  about  1840. — Grinnell,  Blackfoot 
Lodge  Tales,  221,  1892. 

Stung  Serpent.    See  Olabalkebiche. 

Stun  hi  ai  (StA'nia-i,  said  to  refer  tq 
"any  fat  game  or  fish  brought  in" ).  A 
Haida  town  on  the  n.  w.  coast  of  Moresby 
id.,  Brit  Col.,  occupied  anciently  by  the 
Kas-lanas. — Swanton,  Cont  Haida,  280, 
1905. 

Stuntusunwhott.  A  former  Tolowa  vil- 
lage on  Smith  r.,  Cal. 

8tun-tu«-un-whott.- Hamilton.  Hay-narg-Rer  M.S. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E. 
Stustas  (Sta'xta.*).   One  of  the  most  ira- 

Sirtant  Haida  families  of  the  Eagle  clan, 
he  name  is  that  given  to  salmon  eggs 
after  the  young  fish  have  begun  to  take 
form  in  them.  There  is  a  story  that  this 
family  was  once  reduced  to  a  single 
woman,  but  subsequently  increased  very 
rapidly  from  her  children;  for  that  reason 
they  were  likened  to  spawning  salmon. 
The  family  is  known  also  as  Sti'figaL- 
la'nas,  referring  to  sea-birds  called  sting; 
when  these  birds  find  any  food  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  all  swoop  down  upon 
it  making  a  great  noise,  and  their  actions 
are  likened  to  those  of  people  at  pot- 
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latches  made  by  this  family.  According 
to  tradition,  part  of  the  Stustas,  includ- 
ing that  to  which  the  chief  himself  be- 
longed, came  down  from  Stikine  r.  in 
the  Tlingit  country,  while  the  rest  were 
from  the  country  of  the  Nass  people. 
Edenshaw  (q.  v.  )*,  the  name  of  the  chief, 
was  also  brought  along  from  the  Stikine. 
A  chief  of  this  family  was  very  friendly 
to  the  whites,  and  it  was  largely  through 
his  influence  that  a  mission  was  estab- 
lished at  Masset.  The  8tu»tas  land  lay 
principally  around  Naikun  and  in  Naden 
harbor,  but  their  chief  town  was  Kiusta, 
on  the  coast  opposite  North  id.  There 
were  many  subdivisions:  Kawas,  Kang- 
guatl-lanas,  Hlielung-keawai,  Hlielung- 
stustae,  Naikun-stustae,  Chawagis-stustae, 
and  the  Yadus  of  Alaska,  the  last  being 
still  further  subdivided.  (j.  a.  s.  ) 
8a'ngni.  la'nan.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  275,  1905. 
Shontralth  Lennas  — Harrison  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
Can.  1866,  sec.  II,  125,  1895.   Btasta*.— Ibid. 

Saahpi.  One  of  the  Dieguefio  ranche- 
rias  represented  in  the  treaty  of  1852  at 
Santa  Isabel,  s.  Cal.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cong.,  3d  sews.,  132,  1857. 

Suahuachei.  A  former  tribe  encountered 
by  Salinas  in  1693  on  the  road  from  Coa- 
huila  to  San  Francisco  mission,  Texas. — 
Salinas  (1693)  in  Dictamen  Fiscal,  Nov. 
30,  1716,  MS. 

Suamca.  A  Jesuit  mission,  founded  by 
Father  Kino  among  the  Sobaipuri  about 
1687  (the  Kudo  Ensayo  says  in  1730); 
situated  on  the  headwaters  of  Rio  Santa 
Cruz,  in  the  vicinity  of  Terrenate,  Sonora, 
Mexico,  just  below  the  Arizona-Sonora 
boundary.  In  1697  Bernal  reported  it  to 
be  in  a  prosperous  condition;  in  1731 
it  had  several  rancherias.  Villa-Sefior 
mentions  it  as  a  mission  in  1748,  and  it 
was  still  in  existence  in  1767,  at  which 
date  the  population  was  114.  Quiburi, 
Optualx),  Esqugbaag,  Baibcat,  Turisai, 
and  Babisi  were  its  visitas.    (p.  w.  h.) 

8anU  Maria de  8uamca.— Roche  (1768)  in  Doc.  Hist. 
Mex.,  4th  8.,  II,  391. 1856.  Santa  Maria  de  I 
Croix  (1769),  ibid.,  10.    Santa  Maria  1 

Soanca.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog\,  347,  1864. 
Maria  8oamca.— Rudo  Ensayo  lea.  1762).  148.  160. 
1H.3.  8anU  Maria  Sonmnoa.-Kelcr  (1752)  in  Doc. 
Hist.  Mex..  4lh  s..  1. 28, 1856.  Santa  Maria  8oanoa.— 
Villa-Sefior. Theatro  Am  ,  pt. 2, 403, 1748.  8.  Maria 
de  8ucunon.-Vcnegas  Hist.  Cal..  I.  map,  1759. 
8ta.  Marta.-Kino  (1697)  In  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th 
s..  I.  276.  1*56.  Buamca.-Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  n, 
1<<,  191,  1759. 

8uanaa.  A  former  tribe,  probably  Coa- 
huilteean,  met  by  Salinas  on  the  road 
from  Coahuila  to'San  Francisco  mission, 
Texas,  in  1693.— Salinas  (1693)  in  Dicta- 
men  Fiscal,  Nov.  30,  1716.  MS. 

Buangna.  A  former  Uabriclefio  ranche- 
ria  in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  on  the  coast 
near  Palos  Verdes  or  Cerritos,  at  a  local- 
ity later  called  Suanga. 
Shua-vit— Krorber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub..  Am. 
Areheol.  and  Ethnol.,  vm,  39. 1908  (native  form.) 
Suafna.— Rcid  (1852)  quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal. 
Funner.  June  8,  1H60.  8uanx  aa.— Rcid  quoted  by 
Hoffman  in  Bull.  Essex  Inst.,  xvn,  2, 1886. 


Snaqoi.  One  of  the  principal  puebloe 
of  the  Nevome  and  seat  of  a  Spanish 
mission  founded  in  1619.  Situated  near 
the  lower  Yaqui  r.,  20  m.  w.  of  Onava, 
Sonora,  Mexico.  Pop.  415  in  1678,  42  in 
1730.  Its  inhabitants  were  called  Sibu- 
bapas. 

8.  Iffnaoio  Subaque.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hist. 
Mex.,  4th  8..  III.  358,  1*57.  8naqui.— Rivera  (1730» 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  1,613.  18M. 
Zuake.— Kni.  map  (1702),  in  Stdckleiu.  Neue 
Welt  Bott,  74,  1726  Zuaqul.— Rudo  Ensayo  (ca 
1762).  125,  1863. 

Bubazama.  A  former  village,  probably 
Salinan,  connected  with  San  Antonio 
mission,  Monterey  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  27,  1860. 

Subchiam.  A  former  village,  presuma- 
bly Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Buceaah.  A  band,  probably  Moquelum- 
nan,  formerly  living  in  San  Joaquin 
valley,  or  to  the  northward,  in  California. 
Lukah*.— Johnston  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,32d  Cony., 
1st  sess..  20.  iKWi.  Suc-ea-ah,— Ryer,  ibid..  £l. 
8uc-co-ah.— Ryer  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cone., 
spec,  teas.,  199,  1853. 

Buccatash.    See  Succotash. 

Succonesaet  A  village  of  Praying  In- 
dians in  1685,  near  Falmouth,  Barnstable 
co.,  Mass.  The  inhabitants  were  proba- 
bly subject  to  either  the  Wampanoag  or 
the  Nauset 

Baocancaaet. — Writer  about  1767 in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll., 2d  s.,  111,14,  1846.  Sokonea.— Bourne  (1764). 
ibid.,  1st  8.,  I,  198,  1806.  Sokoneaaat.— Freeman 
(1792),  ibid.,  231.  8uoconesaet.— Freeman  (1802), 
ibid.,  vm,  152.  1802.  8ucconet.— Mourt  (1622). 
ibid.,  262.  Bucconuaa«t.— Ibid.,  I,  198,  note.  1*06. 
Buckaneaaett.-Hlnckley  (1685),  ibid.,  4th  s.,  v. 
133.  1861. 

Succotash.  A  corruption  of  a  Narra- 
ganset  name  for  an  ear  of  corn,  long  mis- 
applied by  English-speaking  people  to  a 
preparation  of  green  corn  cut  from  the 
cob,  and  transversely  cut  string-l>eans  ok 
shelled  lima-beans  boiled  with  the  addi- 
tion of  milk,  butter,  and  seasoning. 

Roger  Williams  (1643)  gives  msickaua- 
ta»h  (m' sihwatash )  as  the  name  for  a  boiled 
ear  of  corn,  although  the  word  signifies 
simply  an  ear  of  corn  whether  boiled  or 
raw.  Just  when  the  name  in  a  slightly 
more  corrupt  form  was  misapplied  is  not 
certain,  since  a  gap  occurs  in  the  history 
of  the  word  between  1643 and  1778,  when 
it  appears,  in  the  form  of  "succata.«h," 
in  Carver's  Travels,  a  widely-read  book 
in  the  time  of  its  author.  Carver  de- 
scribes "succatash  "  as  a  dish  composed 
of  corn,  beans,  and  bear's  flesh.  The 
word  is  next  mentioned  by  Jeremv  Bel- 
knap (17J>2)  in  the  form  "succotash." 

The  Narraganset  word  m'fikuxUash 
means  'the  grains  are  whole  (or  entire),' 
i.  e.  not  cracked  or  broken  by  pounding. 
The  Caniba  (Norridgewock)  name  »i«t- 
kutnr  has  the  same  meaning  ("bl6  qui 
n'est  pas  pile."  —  Rale).  The  old  Abnaki 
inanimate  plural  was  r  instead  of  ah.  The 
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aboriginal  name  for  the  preparation  that 
we  call  succotash  has  been  lost.  The  form 
of  the  name  would  have  been  determined 
by  the  preponderance  of  corn  or  of  beans 
in  the  stew,  as  may  have  been  the  case, 
since  no  Algonquian  word  can  be  formed 
to  indicate  that  more  than  one  vegetable  is 
contained  in  a  stew  or  soup.   ( w.  r.  o.  ) 

Buchigin.  A  former  village,  presuma- 
bly Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Fanner,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Suchm.    A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. 
8uchni— Bancroft,  Nat.  Race*.  I,  453,  1874.  Su- 
ohui.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 1861. 

Suckatash.    See  Succotash. 

Sndao.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the 
Rio  (iila,  Ariz.,  in  1744.— Sedelmair 
(1744)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  306,  1889. 

Sudacsasaba.  A  Maricopa  settlement 
on  the  Gila  r. ,  Ariz.,  in  the  18th  century. 

Budacaaaaba.— Rudo  Ensayo  (ca.  1762),  22,  1863. 
Sudacaaasaba.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  848.  1864. 

Sudacaon.  A  former  Pima  settlement 
on  the  Rio  Gila,  Pinal  co.,  Ariz.,  between 
Casa  Grande  and  a  point  10  leagues  be- 
low. It  was  visited  by  Kino  in  1698, 
possibly  as  early  as  1694,  and  named  by 
nira  Encarnacion.  It  was  not  far  from 
the  present  Sacaton.  According  to  Font 
the  population  was  5,000(?)  in  1775. 
See  Bartlett,  below. 

Encarnacion. — Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  Stale*,  I,  259. 
note,  1884.  Encarnacion  Butaquiaon. — Anza  and 
Font  (17*0)  quoted  by  Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
392,  18*9.  La  Encarnacion.— VeneKas,  Hist.  Cal., 
I,  297,  1759.  La  Encarnacion  del  Butaquison, — 
Garcca  (1775),  Diary,  106.  1900.  Sudacaon.— Rudo 
Ensayo  tea.  1762  ,  21.  1863.  Butaguison — Bartlett, 
Peru.  Narr.,  n,  268,  1h.>1.  Butaquiaan  —Humboldt, 
Kingdom  of  New  Spain,  n,  »>:?,  lsn  (alsoSnta- 
quizan;  see  index,  vol.  iv>.  8utaquiaau.—  Squier 
In  Am.  Rev.,  It,  512,  Nov.  184*.  Butaquiaon. — 
Garcea  (1775),  Diary,  109,  WW. 

Sudagunacnte.    Sec  Sadrkanaktie. 

Sugar.   See  Maple  sugar. 

Sugarcane.  A  Shuswap  village  on  the 
b.  side  of  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Co).— Morice  in 
Trans.  Can.  Inst.  1892-93,  iv,  22,  1896. 

8ugeree.  A  small  tribe,  supposed  to 
have  been  Siouan,  that  lived  near  the 
Waxhaw  in  Mecklenburg  co.,  N.  C,  and 
York  co.,  S.  C.  They  occupied  a  fertile 
district  and,  according  to  Lawson  ( Hist 
Car.,  76,  1860),  inhabited  many  towns 
and  settlements.  They  were  doubtless 
greatly  reduced  by  the  Yamasee  war  of 
1715  and  later  merged  in  the  Catawba. 
Bagana— Bowles.  New  Pocket  map  of  IT.  8..  17*3. 
Satarect  —  Popple's  map,  n.  d.  Bug-ana.—  Vaujron- 
dy's  map,  1778.  Bugaua—  Bowen's  map.  1760. 
Buturaes.— War  map  (1715)  in  Wlnsor,  Hist.  Am., 
V,  346,  1887. 

Sugk-eye.    See  Sockeye. 

Sugwaundugahwininewug  (  Sdffwd  ndaga- 
wninitvag,  'men  of  the  dense- wooded 
forest.'— Gerard).  A  Chippewa  band, 
commonly  known  as  Bois  Fort  Chippewa, 
living  in  the  coniferous  forest  region  w. 
of  L.    Superior,  in  Minnesota.  They 


numbered  640  in  1909  and  occupy  lands 
allotted  in  severalty  from  a  reserva- 
tion formerly  consisting  of  107,519.42 
acres. 

Boiaa  Porta.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  332.  1873.  Boia 
Forta.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll..  v, 
85,  1885.  Hardwoods.  —  1 1,  id.  Sagantwaga-winini- 
wak.-Gatschet,  Ojibwa  M8.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882. 
Sagwandagawinini  —  Baraga.  Eng.-Oteh.  Diet.,  109, 
1878  (trans.  '  Indian  from  the  thick  forests':  Chip- 

Gwa  form ).  Sagwandagawininiwag  — Wm.  Jones, 
f*n.  1905.  Sakawiyiniw— Baraga,  op.  cit. 
8ug-wau  dug  ah -win -in-«-wur.— Warren  «1852)  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  85,  1885.  Suf-waun- 
dug -ah -win-ine-wug—  Warren  in  Sehoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  a,  139,  1852  (trans,  'men  of  the 
thick  fir  woods' ).  Bug-wun-dug-ah-  win -in  «•-  wug 
Ramsey  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  90,  1850.  Thick  Wooda- 
men.— Warren  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribe*,  II.  139. 
1852.  Waub-oaa  -Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  V.86, 1885  (•  rabbits':  so  calle<l  by  other 
Chippewa  on  account  of  their  unwarlike  dispo- 
sltlon). 

Buhinimiut  ( '  people  of  the  sun,'  that  is, 
living  in  the  east).  A  tribe  of  Labrador 
Eskimo  extending  from  Koksoak  r.  e.  to 
C.  Chidley  and  thence  s.  to  Hamilton  in- 
let A  part  have  long  been  Christianized 
by  Moravian  missionaries,  but  those  of  the 
northern  districts  still  retain  their  heathen 
customs.  Girls  are  tattooed  at  the  age  of 
puberty,  though  less  elaborately  than  for- 
merly; theyarethen  forced  into  marriage, 
and  early  snow  the  effects  of  their  harsh 
and  laborious  life.  Children  are  few  and 
weak.  Many  men  have  two  wives,  the 
wealthy  several.  The  aged  and  the  dis- 
eased are  frequently  deserted,  sometimes 
quietly  strangled.  An  unlucky  woman  is 
driven  out  into  the  wilderness.  A  bad 
man  is  not  admitted  into  the  houses,  and 
if  he  commits  murder  the  others  stone 
him  to  death.  Blood  vengeance  is  in- 
cumbent on  the  next  of  kin.  The  people 
are  of  the  stature  of  Europeans  and  very 
muscular.  Their  legs  are  disproportion- 
ately short  and  malformed,  owing  prob- 
ably to  the  habit  of  carrying  infants  in 
the  hood.  There  is  a  recognized  elder  in 
the  community,  yet  he  is  controlled  by 
the  angekok.  Tnes>e  conjurers,  who  pre- 
tend to  propitiate  the  malevolent  spirits 
of  nature  and  each  man's  evil  spirit,  work 
much  harm,  often  separating  man  and 
wife  on  the  plea  that  their  union  causes 
ill  luck.  The  people  often  devour  deer 
meat  raw,  though  they  prefer  cooked 
food.  The  complexion  of  these  Eskimo 
shows  much  variation;  those  who  are 
bleached  almost  white  in  winter  become 
quickly  browned  by  exposure  to  the 
summer  sun. 

Subtribes  are  the  Koksoagmiut,  Kan- 
givamiut,  and  Kiliniginiut.  The  mission 
stations  are  Hebron,  Hopedale,  Nachvak, 
Nain,  Okak,  Ramah,  and  Z<»ar.    A  native 

village  on  the  x.  coast  is  Aukpatuk. 
8 uhlnlmyut.— Turner  Jn  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  176, 
1894.  8ukhinimTtit.— Turner  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Can.,  v,  104,  1888. 

Suhub.  The  Cottonwood  clan  of  the 
Hopi. 

8i  he'  bi.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  K  .  39.  1891. 
Buhub  winwu  —  Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  584 
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VII,  404,  \m. 


wun-wu.— Fewkes  In  Am.  Anthr., 


A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
Santa  Ines  minsion,  Santa  Barbara 
co.,  Cal:— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Suisun  (probably  'big  expanse').  A 
former  Patwin  division,  probably  only  a 
village,  on  Suisun  bay,  Solano  co.,  <5al. 
BoUearoo.— Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  IS,  1861. 
8oo  i  »oo  net.— Ibid.,  Mar.  SO,  I860.  6oui»t< 
Choria,  Voy.  Pitt..  6.  1822.  8u  i  tun'.— I 
in  Cont  it.  A.  Ethnol.,  Ill,  218.  1877.  8n; 
CbamiKHO  In  Kotzebue,  Voy..  in,  61,  1821. 

Buk  ( ST iik,  4  valley, ' 4  depression ' ) .  A 
Ntlakyapamuk  village  on  the  a.  side  of 
Fraserr.,  Brit.  Col.,  below  Keefer  station, 
C.  P.  R.  R.  The  population  of  thin  place 
and  the  neighboring  village  of  Kimus, 
with  which  later  reports  of  Indian  affairs 
have  combined  it,  was  74  in  1901,  since 
which  date  neither  is  mentioned. 
Cult'.— Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  6.  1899. 
Bheooke.— Can.  Ind.  Aft.,  189.  1883.  Shoo uk.— Brit. 
Col.  map.  Ind.  Ad..  Victoria.  1872.  Book.— Can. 
Ind.  Aff..  363. 1897.  Book-kamna.— Ibid.,  pt.  11, 164, 
1901.  8uk.-Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Miw.  Nat.  Hist..  II, 
169,1900.  8unk.-Can.Imi.AfT..2fi9.1HH9.  8uuk.- 
Ibld.,230, 1886.   8uuk-kamua.-ibid.. 418, 1898. 

Sukaaugnning.  A  Chippewa  village 
formerly  on  Pelican  lake,  Oneida  co., 
Wis. 

Pelican  Lake  band.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist. 
8oc.  Coll..  V,  315.  1885.  8a'ka  6-ganing.— Wm. 
Jones,  infn,  1906.    Buka-aug-un-in'g.— Warren, 

op.  cit 

Sukanom.  A  division  of  the  Yuki  of  n. 
California,  living  s.  of  the  Ukoranom  of 
Round  valley. 

Sakaispoka  ( Suka-Xspdga,  'hog-killing 
place'}.  A  small  Upper  Creek  town 
formerly  in  Cleburne  co.,  Ala.,  on  the  w. 
bank  of  Tallapoosa  r. ,  12  ra.  above  Oak- 
fuskee,  to  which  town  it  was  mibordinate 
and  to  which  the  inhabitants  moved  prior 
to  the  year  1799.  (a.  s.  O. ) 

Hog  Range.—  tiutachet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg..  I.  144, 
1HK4  (trndfrs'  name).  Hog  range.— Hawkins 
(1799),  Sketeh.  48,  1M8.  8huckospaga.— Alcedo, 
Die.  Geog.,  IV,  547.  1788.  Bhuckoapoja.— liar  tram. 
Trav.,  I.  map,  1799.  Sogu»pogua.  — Swan  (1791)  in 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes.v,  262, 1865.  Sokatpoge.— 
Bartram.op.Ht.,461.1792.  Sooo-he  ah  — Hawkins, 
op.  cit.  Suehe-poga. — Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  425,24th  Cong., 
1st  scss..  215.  1836.  Buka-iahpogi.— Gatschet,  op. 
cit.   Suka-upoka.- Ibid. 

Sukechanetnnne.  A  band  or  village  of 
the  Chastacosta  on  the  n.  side  of  Rogue 
r.,  Greg. 

8u-»o'-tcu-ae'  tunne.— Doraey  In  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III.  234.  1890. 

Bnkhutit  ( 1  black  months ' ).    A  former 

Ankara  band  under  chief  Sutaka,  White 

Shield. 

Blaokmoutha.— Culbertson  In  Smithaon.  Rep. 
1850,  143,  1851.  Sun-at'-it—  Hayden,  Ethnog. 
and  Philol..  357, 1862. 

Sakiang  (meaning  doubtful).  An  Al- 
gonquian  tribe  formerly  occupying  a  con- 
siderable territory  on  both  sides  of  Con- 
necticut r.  about  Hartford,  Conn.  Their 
princiiml  village,  of  the  same  name,  was 
near  the  present  Hartford.  In  1730  they 
removed  to  Farmington.  (j.  m.) 


Sekioge.— fJoodwln  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 

4th  «.,  vii,  44,  1866.  Bicaoek.—  Ludlowe  (1637). 
ibid.,  3d  a,  viii,  285, 1819.  Bieaogg.— Writer  about 
1642,  ibid..  8d  a.  III.  161.  1833.  8uckiang.—  Hub- 
bard (1680).  ibid.,  2d  «.,  v,  307,  1815.  8uekiaag. — 
Kendall.  Trav..  1, 142, 1809.  Buckieag.—  Writer  of 
1815  in  Man.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  2d  a,  hi.  182.  1848. 
Bukiaugk.— Stiles  (1761),  Ibid.,  lata,  X,  106,  1809. 

Sukinatchi  (Shukha-in-hacha,  'hog  its 
river ' ).  Given  by  Gatschet  ( Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  i,  109,  1884)  as  a  former  Choctaw 
settlement  in  Lowndes  and  Kemper  cos., 
Miss.  The  mention  of  Lowndes  co.  must 
be  a  mistake,  the  name  probably  referring 
to  those  Choctaw  living  along  Sukinatchie 
or  Sookanatchie  cr. ,  in  Kemper  co.  Hal- 
be  rt  does  not  use  this  as  the  name  of  a 
town,  and  evidently  it  is  a  general 

Factory  Indian*.— Gatarhet,  op.  cit  Sena 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  X.  951,  1868.  8huk-hn-nat- 
chee.—  Rutherford  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  877,  1847. 
Book-e-nock-e  —  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc  138  23d  Cong  2d 
s«w..  14.  \m.  Su-o.uah-natch-ah.-U.  8.  Stat..  IX, 
114, 1851. 

Sukkertoppen.  A  Danish  mission  and 
Eskimo  settlement  in  w.  Greenland,  lat, 
65°  20'.  —  Nansen,  Across  Greenland,  nt 
29,  1890. 

8ukkwan  (said  to  be  from  Tlingit  mq~ 
qo-dn,  4  grass v  town ' ).  A  Haida  town  of 
the  Koetas  family,  formerly  on  Cordova 
bay,  in  the  Kaigani  country,  Alaska  In 
1836-41  John  Work  stated  the  number  of 
houses  here  was  14  and  the  number  of 
people  229.  Former  inhabitants  of  this 
town  can  now  recall  7  houses.  Petroff  in 
1880-81  gave  the  number  of  people  as  141. 
The  town  is  now  abandonee!. 
Bakoa'n.— Boas,  Twelfth  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
26, 1898.  Bhakan.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
32,  18*1.  Shakwan  Haade.— Harrison  in  Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can..sec.  Il,  125. 1896.  Bhaw-a-gan  —  Dawson, 
Q-  Charlotte  Ida.  173b,  1880  (after  Work,  1836-41). 
Bhou  a  fan.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes.  V.  489.  1856 
(after  Work).  Show-a-gan  — Kane,  Wand.  N.  A., 
app..  1869  (after  Work).  Baokoaa  hade.-Krause. 
Tlinkit  Ind..  304.  188V  Sukkwan.-U.  S.  Coast 
Surv.  map  of  Alaska,  h.  k.  sec.,  no.  8060. 
Buqqo  &n.— Swanton  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  408. 1908. 

Suko.  The  Sun  gens  of  the  Caddo. — 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1093, 
1896. 

Sukshnltaatanom.  A  branch  of  the  Yuki 
of  n.  California  possessing  the  n.  fork  of 
the  Middle  fork  of  Eel  r.  and  Hull  cr. 

Buktaloosa  ('black  bluff').  A  former 
temporary  settlement  of  the  Koasati,  on 
the  w.  bank  of  Tombigbee  r.,  e.  Miss.  It 
wan  abandoned  in  1722. 

Cooeada  Baakla  Loose.— West  Fla.  map.  ca.  1775. 

.1776. 


Buktaloosa.  A  former  temporary  settle- 
ment of  the  Koaaati  on  Tombigbee  r. 
below  the  mouth  of  Sukenatchacr.,  Ala.— 
Romans,  Fla.,  326,  1775. 

Boktanakamu  (Sfik'-la-na-ka'-mu).  One 
of  the  Chuniashan  villages  formerly  near 
Santa  Ines  mission,  Santa  Barbara  co., 
Cal. — Henshaw,  Santa  Inex  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E. ,  1884. 

Sulapin  |  Sul'-d-pln).  A  Chumashan 
village  formerly  in  Ventura  co.,  Cal. — 
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Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  h*. ,  1884. 

Suliga.  An  unidentified  village  in  cen- 
tral Florida,  1st  28°  3C,  near  a  small 
lake.— Bartram,  Voy.,  i,  map,  1799. 

Suiujame.  A  tribe,  apparently  Coa- 
huiltecan,  which  was  represented  at  San 
Antonio  de  Valero  mission,  Texas,  as 
early  as  1728  and  as  late  as  1741.  Their 
Coahuiltecsn  affiliation  is  inferred  from 
their  close  association  with  the  Xarame 
and  the  Patagus.  (h.  s.  b.  ) 

Chreleian— Valero  Baptisms,  partida  678,  1747, 
MS.  Chulaiam.— Ibid.,  partida  331.  1731.  Ohula- 
jama.— Ibid.,  partida 448, 1738.  Ohuluaam.— Ibid., 
partida  351,  1731.  Bulajame. — Ibid.,  partida  167, 
ITU  Zolajaa.— Ibid. .partida 236.  1?28.  Zolojan. 
Ibid.,  partida  96,  1729.  Ztolam.— Ibid.,  partida 
219. 1728.  Zulaja.— Valero  Marriages,  partida  136, 
1736.   Zolajaa.— Ibid.,  partida  180, 1740. 

8  u  1  u  -  b  1 1  n  9  (Sii'lu  stint ) .  A  former  Haida 
town  of  the  Do-gitunai  family,  on  the  e. 
coast  of  Hipps  id.,  Queen  Charlotte  ids., 
Brit.  Col. 


Bala  stiaa,—  Ibid. 

Bums.  A  semi-nomadic  tribe,  one  branch 
of  which  formerly  occupied  the  region  of 
the  Casas  Grandes  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico, 
and  the  other  the  vicinity  of  El  Paso, 
Tex.  The  latter  are  mentioned  in  1659, 
under  the  name  Zumanas,  as  forming 
part  of  the  mission  population  of  San 
Lorenzo  (a.  v.),  but  the  name  Sumas  is 
used  by  Benavides  as  early  as  1630. 
Vetancurt  (ca.  1696)  speaks  also  of  the 
Zumaa  and  Zumanas  as  living  somewhat 
below  £1  Paso,  and  Bandelier  apparently 
classifies  the  former  at  least  as  the  Suma. 
The  names  Zumanas  and  Jumanos  seem 
to  have  been  confused.  At  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Pueblo  Indians  taken  from 
the  n.  to  El  Pas*>  by  Gov.  Otermin  when 
retreating  from  Santa  F6,  N.  Mex.,  dur- 
ing the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680,  this  branch 
of  the  Suma  became  hostile  to  the  whites 
and  induced  the  friendly  Mansos  to  join 
them,  with  their  confederates  the  Jano, 
in  their  outbreak  of  1 684.  The  Spaniards 
succeeded  in  reducing  them  two  years 
later,  forming  them  into  several  settle- 
ments about  El  Paso,  but  San  Lorenzo 
was  the  only  one  that  endured.  In  1744 
the  tribe  comprised  50  families;  in  1765 
only  21  families  remained,  the  decrease  in 
population  being  doubtless  due  to  small- 
pox. Only  one  of  the  tribe  was  known  to 
be  living  (at  Senecii,  Mexico)  in  1897. 

The  mission  of  Casas  Grandes  was  es- 
tablished among  the  southern  branch  of 
the  tribe  about  1664.  At  this  time  and 
for  many  years  later  they  confederated 
with  the  Apache  and  Joconie  in  their 
depredations  against  the  Piman  tribes  to 
their  westward,  particularly  the  Opsts. 
The  extermination  of  the  Suma  was  prob- 
ably due  to  Apache  hostility.  Accord- 
ing to  Orozco  y  Berra  ( p.  327 )  they  spoke 
the  Piro  dialect  but  tnere  seems  to  be 


no  warrant  for  this  classification,  and 
their  linguistic  affinities  are  not  known. 
See  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  m, 
86-91,  1890.  .  (f.  w.  ii.) 

Bumaa.— Doc.  of  18th  cent,  quoted  by  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  625,  1893  (misprint). 
Suma*. — Benavides,  Memorial,  7,  1630.  Bumaa.— 
Linschoten,  Descr.  de  I'Amer.,  map  1,  1638. 
Bunaa.— Ribas(1645)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  in,  89,  1890.  Yumaa.— Arlegui 
(1660-66)  quoted  by  Bandelier.  ibid.,  (misprint). 
Zumanas.— <Jarcia  de  San  Francisco  (1659)  quoted 
by  Bandelier.  ibid.,  87  (distinct  from  Jiimnnos). 
Zuinas.— Vetancurt  (1696;  in  Teatro  Mex.,  Ill,  30b, 
1871;  18th  cent.  doc.  quoted  by  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  88,  1890. 

Sumaas.  A  Cowiehan  tribe  on  the  lake 
and  river  of  the  same  name,  which 
are  tributary  to  lower  Frazer  r.,  Brit 
Col.  Until  1894  three  divisions  or  vil- 
lages called  by  this  name,  and  numbered 
L  2,  and  3,  appeared  in  the  reports  of 
the  Canadian  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs,  having  populations,  respectively, 
of  30,  57,  and  53  in  1893.  Their  total 
number  in  1909  was  given  as  50. 
Bemac.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887.  Smesa.— Mayne, 

Brit.  Col.,  295, 1862.  Bumaa.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  300, 
1*93.  Samaaa.— Ibid.,  160,  1901.  8u-mat-a«.— FiU- 
huKh  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867,  328.  1868. 

Sumaun.  Given  as  a  Karok  village  on 
Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal.,  inhabited  in  I860. 
Bum-maun.— Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  23, 1860. 

Sumdum.    A  small  Tlingit  tribe  occu- 

Bring  a  village  of  the  same  name  at  Port 
oughton,  Alaska.  The  population  was 
150  in  1868,  but  is  now  only  about  50. 
Sitkoedi  is  a  social  division.    (  j.  b.  a,  ) 

Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app..  1869. 
>n.  field  notes,  B.  A.  E..  1904. 
10th  Census,  Alaska.  32, 18H4. 
11th  Census.  Alaska,  3.  1893. 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  814, 1868. 
Sumpitan.    See  Klowgun. 
Sunananahogwa  {Su-nu-na'  na~h</ -gwa) . 
A  Paviotso  tribe  formerly  on  Reese  r. ,  cen- 
tral  Nevada.— Powell,    Paviotso  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1881. 

Bunchaque.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Ban  dance.  The  Sun  dance  was  a  cere- 
mony confined  to  the  Plains  tribes.  It 
was  performed  by  the  Arapaho,  Chey- 
enne, Siksika,  and  Cree  of  Algonquian 
stock;  the  Dakota,  A&siniboin,  Mandan, 
Crows,  Ponca,  and  Omaha  of  Siouan  stock; 
the  Pawnee  of  Caddoan  stock;  the  Kiowa; 
and  the  Shoshoni  and  Ute  of  Shoshonean 
stock.  In  its  ceremonial  forms  the  Sun 
dance  of  all  these  tribes  seems  related, 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  summer 
solstice  ceremony,  though  in  many  tribes 
this  element  is  largely  or  entirely  ob- 
scured. The  fundamental  object  of  the 
ceremony  seems  to  have  been  the  over- 
coming of  certain  cosmic  elements. 

In  all  of  the  tribes  the  ritual  is  subor- 
dinated to  the  drama;  the  former  never 
predominates,  as  it  does  in  the  star  cult  of 
the  Pawnee  ceremonies.   The  ritual, 
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when  present,  is  chanted,  and  consists  of 
groups  of  songs,  generally  eight  in  num- 
ber. As  a  rule  these  songs  are  sung  on 
the  night  of  the  entrance  into  the  lodge 
of  the  Sun  dance. 

The  time  of  the  ceremony  is  summer, 
varying  from  early  to  late  in  the  season, 
and?  it  may  even  be  held  in  the  autumn. 
Among  some  tribes,  as  the  Siouan,  the 
ceremony  isanujjal,  and  is  in  charge  of  a 
self-perpetuating  priesthood,  apparently 
under  the  control  of  the  war  chief.  In 
other  tribes,  especially  those  of  AL'no- 
quian  stock,  the  performance  ojth^  ccfg" 
monyjajh^mdent^on  a^mv^or~gj)Ujjge 
ma<I&  by~ju^ndividiia4-who  Tiopes  t>y" 
suclllpjliforman«^-ia^w^ 
(rr""  BamM  Ar  from  rome  member  oJL 
Ifflr-feflftttyr  although  other  reason*  lox 
making  the  vow^xistiithe  most  common 
JpT  thes^being  to  averrTighTnlng. 

TTie^pirrttctrjants  in  the  ceremony 
among  the  Siouan  tribes,  besides  the 
priesthood,  are  selected  and  compelled 
to  perform  by  the  priests.  In  other 
tribes,  as  for  example  the  Arapaho,  the 
participants,  other  than  the  priests  (who 
are  those  that  have  vowed  the  ceremony 
in  former  years),  are  those  who  have 
made  minor  vows,  and  whose  participa- 
tion is  hence  voluntary.  Among  such 
tribes  the  chief  priest  is  chosen  Dy  the 
friends  of  the  votary  of  the  ceremony. 

The  duration  of  the  ceremony  varies 
among  the  different  tribes,  8  days  being 
the  most  common  period.  The  period 
is  largely  dependent,  however,  on  the 
number  of  fasting  and  dancing  days,  the 
preliminary  days  being  3  or  4  in  number, 
and  the  dancing  days  from  1  to  4,  though 
formerly,  it  would  seem,  4  was  the  com- 
mon number. 

Among  all  tribes  there  is  a  division  of 
the  ceremony  into  secret  rites  and  a  public 
performance.  The  secret  rites,  occupying 
from  1  day  to  4  days,  are  held  in  a  tipi  ot 
preparation,  which  occupies  a  position 
alone  in  the  camp  circle.  In  at  least  one 
tribe  there  are  four  such  tipis  of  prepara- 
tion, each  in  charge  of  a  leader.  By  the 
time  of  the  erection  of  the  secret  tipi  or 
tipis  the  camp  circle  has  l^een  formed  in 
the  shape  of  a  horseshoe  with  the  open- 
ing to  the  k.  ;  here  is  camped  the  en- 
tire tribe,  the  arrangement  of  the  family 
tipis  being  according  to  a  fixed  system. 
Within  the  secret  tipi  the  priests  congre- 
gate each  day  and  spend  their  time  in  the 
performance  of  certain  rites,  consisting  of 
smoking,  feasting,  praying,  and  the  prep- 
aration of  objects  that  are  to  be  used 
upon  the  altar  or  worn  during  the  public 
performance.  On  the  last  dav  of  the 
secret  rites  a  great  lodge  is  built  in  the 
center  of  the  camp  circle,  the  selection  of 
the  site  being  the  office  of  a  special  in- 
dividual and  attended  with  rites.  The 


gathering  of  suitable  timber  for  the  lodge 
and  its  erection  are  usually  done  by  one 
or  more  warrior  organizations.  The 
selection  of  the  center  pole  is  accompanied 
with  special  rites  and  usually  is  in  charge 
of  the  most  noted  warrior  or  warriors  of 
the  tribe.  The  lodge  varies  from  a  roof- 
less inclosure  with  a  tall  center  pole,  as 
among  the  Siouan  tribes,  to  a  partially 
covered  structure,  consisting  of  an  outer 
row  of  forked  uprights  connected  by  cross- 
bars, from  which  rafter  poles  extend  to 
the  fork  of  the  center  pole.  The  lodge  is 
from  (K)  to  100  ft.  in  diameter,  and  is 
always  provided  with  an  opening  toward 
the  b.  On  the  completion  of  the  lodge, 
generally  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  priests 
formally  abandon  the  secret  tipi  of  prep- 
aration, and  reside  until  the  termination 
of  the  ceremony  in  the  Sun-dance  lodge 
proper.  On  this  night  the  lodge  is  form- 
ally dedicated,  often  with  elaborate  rites; 
the  warrior  societies  parade,  and  the 
chiefs  signalize  the  bravery  of  certain 
young  men  of  the  tribe  by  specially  des- 
ignating them  by  name.  On  the  morning 
following  the  erection  of  the  lodge  the  altar 
is  set  up  near  its  western  side.  The  altar 
varies  from  the  simple  buffalo  skull  and 
pipe  on  a  cleared  circle  of  earth,  as  among 
the  Ponca,  to  an  elaborate  arrangement  of 
a  buffalo  skull,  an  excavation  with  a  dry 
sand-painting,  upright  sticks  with  rain- 
bow symbols,  and  various  bushes  and 
young  trees,  as  among  the  Cheyenne.  On 
the  completion  of  the  altar  the  priests  dec- 
orate the  bodies,  naked  except  for  a  loin 
cloth,  of  those  who  are  to  dance;  these,  to- 
gether wit  h  the  priests,  have  taken  neither 
food  nor  drink  since  the  preceding  night. 
After  the  dancers  have  been  painted, 
and  decked  with  sage  or  willow  wreaths 
about  the  head,  neck,  waist,  wrists, 
and  ankles,  the  dancers,  forming  in  line, 
dance  toward  the  center  pole,  represent- 
ing the  sun,  blowing  whistles  made  of  the 
wing- bones  of  eagles  to  accompany  Sun- 
dance songs,  which  are  sung  by  musicians 
seated  about  a  large  drum  at  the  southern 
side  of  the  entrance.  After  an  interval, 
which  may  be  a  day,  the  paint  is  removed 
and  renewed,  and  the  ceremony  is  re- 
sumed, and  to  the  end  the  dancers  thus 
alternately  dance  and  rest.  At  the  clone 
of  the  performance  the  dancers  in  some 
tribes  take  an  emetic,  drink  medicine- 
water,  break  their  fast,  and  then  enter 
the  sweat-lodge.  In  all  tribes,  so  far  as 
known,  the  lodge  with  its  accompanying 
altar  is  abandoned  to  the  elements,  for  it 
is  considered  sacred  and  may  not  be  dis- 
turbed. Among  several  taboos  of  the 
ceremony,  one  most  frequent  and 
universal  is  that  forbidding  the 
of  menstruating  women. 

In  the  majority  of  tribes  one  of  the 
most  common  rites  of  the  public  perfor- 
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mance  is  that  of  voluntary  self-laceration 
or  torture.  The  two  most  common  forms 
of  torture  were  ( 1 )  to  attach  the  free  end 
of  a  reata  that  had  been  fastened  to  the 
center  fork  of  the  lodge,  to  a  skewer  in- 
serted in  the  loose  skin  of  the  breast,  and 
(2)  to  drag  around  inside  the  camp  circle 
one  or  more  buffalo-skulls  by  a  reata  the 
other  end  of  which  was  attached  to  a 
skewer  inserted  in  the  back.  In  some 
tribes  a  small  piece  of  flesh  was  cut  from 
the  arm  or  shoulder  of  the  dancer  and  was 
offered  with  tobacco  seeds  at  the  foot  of 
the  center  pole.  The  amount  of  torture 
performed  seems  to  have  been  greatest 
among  the  Cheyenne  and  Mandan.  Tor- 
ture in  any  form  was  not  tolerated  by  the 
Kiowa;  indeed,  the  appearance  of  blood 
at  any  stage  of  the  ceremony  was  re- 
garded by  them  as  an  ill  omen,  and  it  is 
said  sometimes  to  have  caused  the  cere- 
mony to  cease. 

A  form  of  sacrifice  other  than  torture, 
consisting  in  the  offering  of  the  cast-off 
clothing  of  children  or  adults  to  the  lodge 
on  the  last  day,  was  practised  by  several 
tribes,  especially  those  of  Algonquian 
stock. 

The  ceremony  of  the  Sun  dance  abounds 
in  symbolism,  no  rite  being  performed 
except  in  a  prescribed  manner.  There 
seen  in  to  have  been  universal  veneration 
of  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  sun,  or 
a  god  spoken  of  as  the  "great  mystery," 
"great  medicine,'1  or  "man  above,"  was 
even  more  prominent,  being  symbolized 
by  the  center  pole.  The  salient  features 
of  the  symbolism  may  be  epitomized  as 
follows:  The  tipi  of  secret  preparation 
corresponds  to  the  sacred  mountain  to 
which  the  originator  of  the  ceremony  re- 
paired when  in  distress  and  there  learned 
the  mysteries  of  the  ceremony.  The  rites 
of  the  secret  tipi  represent  the  acts  per- 
formed originally  in  the  sacred  mountain, 
and  hence  area  kind  of  rehearsal.  The 
secret  tipi  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  "rab- 
bit" or  "lone"  tipi  or  the  "morning 
star."  The  camp. circle  symbolizes  the 
constellation  Corona  Borealis,  which  is 
frequently  spoken  of  by  the  Plains  tribes 
as  the  camp  circle  of"  the  gods  above. 
Again,  the  camp  circle  may  be  regarded  as 
symbolizing  the  horizon,  standing  for  the 
universe.  The  lodge  itself  represents  this 
earth,  as  the  home  of  man.  The  altar 
symbolizes  the  essence  of  life  or  spring 
o'f  fertilization.  In  the  fork  of  the  center 
pole  was  the  nest  of  the  thunderbird. 
Into  the  nest  a  digging  stick  was  usually 
thrust,  symbolic  of  that  used  by  the  wo- 
man who  in  the  well-known  tale  climbed 
to  the  sky  in  pursuit  of  a  porcupine  and 
later  gave  birth  to  the  Sun  Boy.  While 
the  center  pole  itself,  with  its  bands  of 
red  and  black  paint,  is  symbolic  of  earth 
and  heaven,  and  typifies  the  supreme 


medicine  or  mystery,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  symbolizing  also,  especially  at  the 
time  of  its  capture,  the  common  enemy 
of  the  tribe.  The  Cheyenne  declare,  in- 
deed, that  from  the  fork  of  the  center 
pole  was  formerly  suspended  alive  an  en- 
emy captured  in  war.  The  dancers  col- 
lectively overcome  an  enemy,  generally 
the  sun,  and  by  their  medicine  compel 
the  thunderbird  to  release  rain.  The 
wreaths  worn  by  dancers  are  symbols  of 
the  sun,  and  the  four  old  men  in  the  dance 
represent  the  gods  of  the  four  world-quar- 
ters, while  the  paints  applied  to  the  body, 
usually  four  in  numlier,  are  progressive 
in  their  virtue,  generally  culminating  in 
a  black  paint,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
defying  the  rain  to  wash  it  off.  The 
painted  designs  are  symbols  of  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  morning  star,  and  the  gods 
of  the  four  world-quarters.  The  whistling 
symbolizes  the  breath,  or  life,  of  man,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  cry  of  the  thunder- 
bird. Vomiting  and  sweating  are  em- 
ployed as  purification  rites.  The  fasting 
and  the  self-inflicted  torture  are  penance, 
done  to  obtain  special  favor  of  the  gods, 
and  represent  the  fast  of  the  originator  of 
the  ceremony. 

In  the  ritual  of  the  Sun  dance  it  is  related 
that  once  in  a  period  of  famine  an  indi- 
vidual wandered  forth  with  a  female  com- 
panion in  behalf  of  his  tribe,  encountered 
a  deity,  fasted,  learned  the  ceremony,  re- 
turned to  the  tribe,  caused  the  ceremony 
to  be  performed,  and  thus  brought  relief 
from  famine  through  the  ap]>earance  of 
the  buffalo.  The  ceremony  accordingly 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  rebirth  or  re- 
aniraation.  In  the  tribes  which  have 
this  ritual  the  one  who  has  made  the  vow 
at  a  stated  period  of  the  ceremony  offers 
his  wife  to  the  chief  priest,  thus  exempli- 
fying the  act  of  the  originator  of  the  cere- 
mony, who  offered  his  companion  to  the 
one  from  whom  "he  obtained  the  cere- 
mony. 

The  Sun  dance,  being  strongly  opposed 
by  the  missionaries  because  it  was  utterly 
misunderstood,  and  finding  no  favor  in 
official  circles,  has  been  for  many  years  . 
an  object  of  persecution,  and  in'conse-  j/ 
quence  is  extinct  among  the  Dakota,  the 
Crows,  and  the  Mandan,  of  the  Siouan 
stock,  and  among  the  Pawnee  and  the 
Kiowa.  It  is  still  performed  by  the  Cree, 
Siksika,  Arapaho,  Cheyenne,  Assiniboin, 
Ponca,  8hoshoni,  ana  Utc.  Its  disap- 
pearance among  certain  of  these  tril>es, 
such  as  the  Ponca,  is  near  at  hand,  for  it 
has  lost  part  of  its  rites  and  has  come  to  be 
largely  a  spectacle  for  gain  rather  than  a 
great  religious  ceremony. 

The  Sun  dance  was  not  only  the  great- 
est ceremony  of  the  Plains  tribes,  but  whs 
a  condition  of  their  existence.  More  than 
any  other  ceremony  or  occasion,  it  fur- 
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nished  the  tribe  the  opportunity  for  the 
expression  of  emotion  in  rhythm,  and 
was  the  occasion  of  the  tribe  becoming 
more  closely  united.  It  gave  opportunity 
for  the  making  and  renewing  of  common 
interests,  the  inauguration  of  tribal  poli- 
cies, and  the  renewing  of  the  rank  of  the 
chiefs;  for  the  exhibition,  by  means  of 
mourning  feasts,  of  grief  over  the  loss  of 
members  of  families;  for  the  fulfilment  of 
social  obligations  by  means  of  feasts;  and, 
finally,  for  the  exercise  and  gratification 
of  the  emotions  of  love  on  the  part  of  the 
young  in  the  various  social  dances  which 
always  formed  an  interesting  feature  of 
the  ceremony.  With  the  disappearance 
of  tribal  organization  and  tribal  interests, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate  doom  of 
the  Sun  dance.  See  Ceremony,  Dance, 
Mythology,  Religion.  (o.  a.  d.) 

Sunday,  Joan.   See  Shahwundais. 

Sungkitsaa.  The  Turquoise  clan  of  the 
pueblo  of  Jemez,  N.  Mex.  A  correspond- 
ing clan  existed  also  at  the  former  related 
pueblo  of  Pecos. 

8u°kiUaa.-Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  IX.  S62.  1896 
(Jemez  form).  Butl+.-Ibid.  (Pecos  form:  +- 
tuh =' people  ). 

Sunik.  A  former  Aleut  village  on  Agat- 
tu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id.  group 
of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Sunk  Squaw.    See  Magnus. 

Sunsunncstuane  ('people  at  the  small 

beach ' ).    A  band  of  the  Mishikhwutme- 

tunne  on  Coquille  r.,  Oreg. 
8un'  tun -ait'  taaai'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, hi,  232, 1890. 

Suntaho.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara co.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

SunteacootacoottSun-tea-coot-a-coot).  An 
unidentified  body  of  Salishan  Indians 
said  by  Ross  (Fur  Hunters,  I,  145,  1855 J 
to  have  Uvea  between  Thompson  and 
Fraser  rs.,  Brit  Col.  • 

BunU.  A  Squawmish  village  commu- 
nity on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit.  Col.— Hill- 
Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.f  474,  1900. 

Sunnm.  Given  as  a  Karok  village  on 
Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal.,  inhabited  in  1860. 
Bun  num.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  23.  1860. 

Sunns!  (Su'-nu-si).  A  former  Maidu 
village  on  Sacramento  r.,  near  Jacinto, 
Butte  eo.,  Cal.  (a.  b.  d.) 

8  an  vail  ak.  A  small  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  coast  opposite  Sledge  id., 
Alaska.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  162,  1893. 

Suolanocha.  A  former  Lower  Creek 
town  on  Flint  r.  (?),  formerly  part  of  the 
Creek  confederacy.  In  1773  the  inhab- 
itants are  said  to  have  spoken  the  Creek 
and  "Stincard  languages."— Bartram, 
Trav.,  462,  1791. 

Supaen.    See  Supawn. 
Supasip.    Given  a*  a  Karok  village  on 
Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal.,  inhabited  in  1860. 

In  Cal.  Farmer.  Max.  23, 1860. 


Snpawn.  According  to  Bartlett  (Diet, 
of  Americanisms,  681,  1877)  "a  name  in 
common  use  in  New  England,  New  York, 
and  other  northern  states  for  boiled  In- 
dian meal."  The  word  is  applied  to 
hasty  pudding,  mush,  corn-meal  boiled 
and  eaten  with  mi lk, etc.  Supaun,  spelled 
also  sepawn,  sepon,  supaen,  suppaen, 
suppawn,  etc.,  oy  earlier  writers,  is 
derived  from  sapaun  in  the  Massac huset 
dialect  of  Algonquian,  signifying  'soft- 
ened by  water. '  The  word  tamp  is  from 
the  same  rad ical .  (a.  k.  c. ) 

Buphko.  An  unidentified  town  for- 
merly near  the  mouth  of  Tallapoosa  r., 
Ala.,  above  Atasi.— Robin,  Voy.,  n,  map, 
1807. 

Suppaen,  Suppawn.    See  Supami. 

Baqaamiih.    A  Salish  division  on  the 

w.  side  of  Puget  sd. ,  Wash.    According  to 

Paige  find.  Aff.  Rep.,  329,  1857)  they 

claimed  the  land  from  Appletree  cove  in 

the  n.  to  Gig  harbor  in  the  a    Seattle,  who 

ive  his  name  to  the  city,  was  chief  of 

i  tribe  and  the  Dwamisfi  in  1853.  Pop. 

441  in  1857,  180  in  1909. 
Lugua  miah. — Stevens  in  Ind." 
(frequently  umm!  for  SuquauiishJ.  P 
-Ind.  Aff.  Rep  .  180.  1907.  Port 


-Page  ( 1856 > 
Cong..  Sd         82,  1857. 


Ind.  Tribes,  v,  700.  1856. 


lor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  12, 
a  vela.  111. 


.  Travels. 
Ethnol.andPbilol.,  221  1846. 
In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I.  179.1877. 
tevens  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  37,  S4th 
Cong..  3d  sew..  46.  18ft7.  Suquamiah  -Wilkes.  U. 
8.  Expl.  Kxped.,  IV,  410.  184ft.  Bwo  Kwabiah.- 
Mallet  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  198, 1877  (given  aa  sub- 
ordinate to  Dwamiah). 

Surghustesthitun  ( '  where  the  black  bear 
lay  down').  A  former  village  of  the 
Cnastacosta  on  the  n.  side  of  Rogue  r., 
Oreg. 

8u  rxuVU  it'hi'  tun  —  Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, HI,  234,  1890. 

Suricnama.  A  village,  presumably  Cos- 
tanoan,  formerly  connected  with  San 
Juan  Bautista  mission,  Cal. — Engelhardt, 
Franc,  in  Cal.,  398,  1897. 

Suscol.  A  village  of  an  uncertain  tribe, 
but  probably  Moquelumnan,  on  what 
was  known  in  1860  as  the  Suscol  ranch, 
k.  of  Napa,  Napa  co.,  Cal.—  Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Mar.  30,  1860. 

Sus-haidagai  (Sus  xa'~idAga-i, *  lake  peo- 
ple ' ).  A  subdivision  of  the  Kona-kega- 
wai,  a  Haida  family  of  the  Eagle  clan. 
They  owned  the  town  of  Hlgaedlin  and 
received  their  name  from  a  lake  which 
lies  inland  from  Skedans  bay,  Brit.  Col. — 
Swanton,  Cont  Haida,  273,  1905. 

Bnihitna.  A  Knaiakhotana  settlement 
on  Susitna  r.,  Cook  inlet,  Alaska,  consist- 
ing of  2  villages,  one  containing  44,  the 
other  46  persons  in  1880;  142  people  and 
27  houses  in  1890. 

Buahetno.— Petroff  in  lot h  Census.  Alaska,  29, 1884. 
8tuitna.  — Baker.  <ieo|f.  Diet.  Alaska.  608,  1906. 

Sushi takhotthatunne  ('people  back  to- 
ward the  head  of  the  stream » ). 


A  band 
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of  the  Mi9hikhwuttnetunne  formerly  re- 
siding near  the  head  of  Coquille  r.,  Oreg. 
8ucl-u'-qo-t'c*'  iunn«'.— Doreey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in.  282. 1880. 

Busk.  More  correctly  Sisk,  the  Haida 
name  for  Frederick  id.,  off  the  n.  w.  coast 
of  Graham  id.,  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit. 
Col.  Dawson  (Q.Charlottelds.,  171, 1880) 
wrongly  supposed  it  to  be  the  name  of  a 
town  as  well,  his  informants  probably 
referring  to  Te,  which  once  stood  on  the 
mainland  opposite.  ( j.  r.  s. ) 

s u sk i  The  Coyote  clan  of  Zufli  pueblo, 
N.  Mex. 

8vi»ki-kwe.— Cushing  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  868, 
1896  (h«='  people' ) 

Buiksoyiks  ( '  band  with  hairy  mouths' ). 

A  band  of  the  Piegan  tribe  of  the  Siksika, 

probably  extinct. 

8u»-k»o'-yik».— Hnvden,  Kthnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Y» I. ,  264.  1862. 

Su solas.  A  tribe  seen  by  Cabeza  de 
Vaca  (Smith's  trans.,  72,  84,  1851)  dur- 
ing his  sojourn  in  Texas  in  1527-34,  that 
lived  opposite  the  Atayos  (Toho?),  with 
whom  they  were  at  war.  During  the  sea- 
son of  gathering  prickly-pears  they  were 
associated  with  otnertnbesof  the  vicinity 
which  spoke  different  tongues.  So  far 
as  known  the  tribe  is  extinct. 
Lusolas  — i  tibeva  de  Vaca,  op.  cit..  72.  8um1m.— 
Ibid..  121.  8u»olea.-Davis,  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.. 
82, 1869 

Susquehanna.  A  town  and  a  tribe  of 
the  Iroqnoian  stock,  situated  in  1608  on 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Susquehanna  r. 
and  its  affluents.  The  original  form  of 
the  name  used  by  Capt.  John  Smith  was 
SasqueMhannocks  in  his  text  and  Sasque- 
mhanowjh  on  bis  map.  He  first  heard 
the  name  from  Tockwock,  Nanticoke,  or 
Powhatan  speakers  of  the  Algonquian 
tongue,  while  exploring  the  waters  of 
upper  Chesapeake  bay  and  its  affluents,  as 
the  designation  of  a  mighty  people  who 
dwelt  on  the  Susquehanna  two  days  jour- 
ney "higher  than  our  barge  could  pass 
for  rocks."  Of  this  people  Smith  wrote: 
41  Such  great  and  well-proportioned  men 
are  seldom  seen ,  for  they  seemed  like  giants 
to  the  English,  yea  to* their  neighbors;" 
also  that  they  were  scarcely  known  to 
Powhatan,  could  muster  nearly  600  able 
men,  and  lived  in  palisaded  towns  to  de- 
fend themselves  from  the  "Massawo- 
meckes,  their  mortal  enemies."  Meeting 
at  the  head  of  the  bay  60  of  their  war- 
riors, five  of  their  chiefs  did  not  hesitate 
to  board  his  barge.  Although  in  his  text 
Smith  does  not  mention  the  names  of 
any  Susquehanna  towns,  he  nevertheless 

K laces  on  his  map  6  towns  with  "king's 
ouses"  under  the  general  rubric  "Sas- 
quesahanough."  The  six  are  Sasqnesi- 
hanough,  Quadroque,  Attaock,  Tesinigh, 
Utchowig,  and  Cepowig.  It  is  difficult  to 
locate  these  towns  correctly  on  a  modern 
map;  the  foregoing  names  are  evidently 
higmy  conventionalized  forms  of  the  origi- 
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nal  native  terms.  Unfortunately  Smith 
furnishes  but  little  information  regarding 
these  people  beyond  a  description  of  their 
bearing,  size,  and  implements,  and  a  gen- 
eral statement  as  to  their  habitat  and  their 
enemies,  the  most  formidable  of  the  lat- 
ter being  the  famous  "  Massawomeekes." 

Alsop  (1666)  says  that  the  Christian  in- 
habitants of  Maryland  regarded  the  8us- 
quebanocks  as ' 1  the  most  noble  and  heroic 
nation  of  Indians  that  dwell  upon  the 
confines  of  America,"  and  that  the  other 
Indians  "by  a  submissive  and  tributary 
acknowledgment"  held  them  in  like  es- 
teem,'for  he  adds  that  being  for  the  most 
part  great  warriors,  they  "seldom  sleep 
one  summer  in  the  quiet  arms  of  a  peace- 
ful rest,  but  keep  (by  their  present  power, 
as  well  as  by  their  former  conquest)  the 
several  nations  of  Indians  round  about 
them,  in  a  forceable  obedience  and  sub- 
jection." He  declares  also  that  men, 
women,  and  children  in  both  summer 
and  winter  went  practically  naked;  that 
they  painted  their  faces  in  red,  green, 
white,  and  black  stripes;  that  their  skins 
were  naturally  light  in  color,  but  were 
changed  to  a  dark  cinnamon  hue  "by  the 
several  dyeings  of  roots  and  barks";  that 
the  hair  of  the  head  was  black,  long, 
and  coarse,  but  that  the  hair  growing  on 
other  parts  of  the  body  was  removed  by 
pulling  it  out  hair  bv  hair;  that  some 
tattooed  their  bodies,  breasts,  and  arms 
with  outlines  of  beasts  and  other  objects. 

Hitherto  no  information  concerning  a 
clan  system  among  the  Susquehanna  has 
been  available  in  ethnologic  literature; 
but  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Council  of 
Maryland  for  1636-1667  (pp.  421,  550) 
the  names  of  the  "8assqsahannough" 
chiefs  and  delegates,  and  also  those  of 
the  several  clans  to  which  they  belonged, 
appear  in  the  minutes  of  a  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Spes  l  tin.  May  16,  1661,  in 
behalf  of  the  Lord  Proprietary  of  Mary- 
land and  of  the  Susquehanna  Indians, 
and  at  a  conference  held  at  St  Johns, 
June  29,  1666.  The  names  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna delegates  to  the  former  were: 
"Dahadaghesa  of  the  great  Torripine 
family,  Sarangararo  of  the  Wolf  family, 
Waskanecqua  of  the  Ohongeoquena  na- 
tion, Kagoregago  of  the  Unquehiett  na- 
tion, Saraqundett  of  the  Kaiqnariegahaga 
nation,  Uwhanhierelera  of  the  Usququ- 
haga  nation,  and  Waddon  hago  of  the 
Sconondihago  nation;  but  among  the 
signatures  appears  the  name  Andra 
Sonque  without  that  of  his  clan  or  na- 
tion. It  was  at  this  treaty  that  the  Mary- 
land authorities  agreed  to  send  50  soldiers 
to  aid  the  Susquehanna  against  the 
Seneca  (here  called  Cynaco,  Nayssone, 
or  Naijssone),  in  consequence  of  which 
Capt.  Odber  was  ordered  to  cause  some 
"spurs  and  flankes"  to  be  laid  out  for 
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the  defense  of  the  Susquehanna  fort  and 
inmates,  "whom  you  are  upon  all  occa- 
sions to  assist  against  the  assaults  of  their 
enemies."  At  the  conference  of  June  29, 
1666,  at  St  Johns,  Wastahanda  Hariguera 
of  the  Terrapin  or  Turtle  clan,  and 
Goeweinquecrakqua  of  the  Fox  clan,  war 
chiefs  of  the  Susquehanna,  brought 
Wanahedana  to  justice,  "lest  the  crime 
of  one  be  imputed  to  the  whole  tribe," 
and  asked  assistance  from  the  governor 
"at  this  time,"  for  they  had  lost  a  large 
number  of  men  who  were  ranging  about 
the  head  of  Patapsco  and  other  rivers  to 
secure  the  English  plantations  from  the 
Seneca,  who,  they  declared,  were  re- 
solved to  storm  the  Susquehanna  fort  in 
the  following  August  and  then  fall  upon 
the  English;  and  they  also  agreed  to  de- 
liver the  "King  of  Potomack  his  two 
sonns"  to  Major  Goldsmyth.  At  the 
former  treaty  it  was  stipulated  also  that 
6  Susquehanna  warriors  should  act  as 
dispatch  l>earers. 

On  July  28,  1663,  the  Maryland 
authorities  gave  to  Civility  and  the  rest 
of  the  Susquehanna  Indians  2  barrels  of 
powder,  200  pounds  of  lead,  and  their 
own  choice  of  one  of  two  small  cannon. 
At  this  conference  Wastahandow  of  the 
Turtle  clan  declared  that  it  was  not 11  the 
Sasquesahanoughs  "  but  the  Seneca  who 
began  the  war,  for  the  Seneca  had  killed 
the  Susquehanna  ambassadors  and  had 
robbed  them  of  70 belts  of  wampum;  and 
he  declared  that  their  enemies  (such  of 
the  Iroquois  tribes  as  were  engaged  in 
making  war  on  them)  mustered  about 
1,460  warriors,  while  the  Susquehanna 
had  about  700  fighting  men. 

In  the  writings  of  8wedish  and  Dutch 
authors  many  references  are  found  to  a 
people  called  therein  Minquas,  Minquosy, 
or  Machoeretini  (in  De  Laet),  Mengwe, 
or  Mingo,  names  which  were  evidently 
bestowed  on  them  by  the  Algonquians  of 
the  lower  Delaware  r.  and  bay.  It  would 
seem  that  in  the  earliest  application  of 
the  names  Susquehanna  and  Minqua  they 
denoted  a  tribe  or  group  of  allied  tribes 
which  from  1608  to  1633  waged  relentless 
war  against  the  Algonquian  tribes  on  and 
about  the  lower  portion  of  Potomac  r. 
and  Delaware  r.  and  bay.  De  Vries 
says  that  on  Feb.  11,  1633,  when  he  and 
a  small  crew  were  in  the  Delaware  r.  op- 
posite Ft  Nassau,  50  Indians  came  over 
the  river  from  the  fort  and  spoke  to  him 
and  bis  men.  He  states  that  these  were 
Minquas  dwelling  among  "the  English 
of  Virginia,"  and  that,  numbering  600 
warriors,  they  had  come  on  a  warlike 
expedition,  but  that  they  were  friendly 
with  him  and  his  men;  that  while  in 
that  immediate  vicinity  two  days  later, 
three  Indians  of  the  Armewamen  came 
to  him  and  reported  that  they  were  fugi- 


tives from  the  Minquas,  who  had  killed 
some  of  their  people,  plundered  them  of 
their  corn,  ana  burnea  their  houses,  and 
that  these  Minquas  had  killed  90  men  of 
the  San  kick  ens  (Sankhikans);  also  that 
the  Minquas  had  returned  to  their  own 
country.  But  subsequent  to  this  period 
these  two  names,  Susquehanna  ami  M in- 
qua, especially  the  latter,  had  acquired  a 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  signifi- 
cation. Van  der  Donck,  writing  prior  to 
1653,  says,  "With  the  Minquas  we  in- 
clude the  Senecas,  the  Maquas,  and  other 
inland  tribes." 

On  July  24,  1608,  Capt.  John  Smith 
l>egan  his  exploration  of  Susquehanna 
r.,  completing  the  work  on  Sept  8  of 
the  same  year.  As  already  stated,  in 
his  text  he  calls  the  Indians  he  found 
inhabiting  the  river,  Sasquesahan nocks, 
but  on  his  map  he  recorded  the  name 
Sasquesahanoughs,  and  the  name  of 
their  town  Sasquesahanough.  The  exact 
situation  of  this  town  is  not  definitely 
known,  but  a  satisfactory  approxima- 
tion may  lie  made.  Smith  said  that  it 
was  "two  days'  journey  higher  than 
our  barge  could  pass  for  rocks."  The 
rocks  are  at  Port  Deposit,  Md.,  and 
40  or  50  m.  above  this  point  may  be 
tentatively  taken  as  the  approximate 
situation  of  the  town.  Smith  locates 
it  on  the  k.  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  a 
short  distance  above  the  confluence  of  a 
feeder  from  the  w.  side.  It  is  matter  of 
record  thata  "Sasquehanocksnew-town" 
existed  about  1648  where  "some  falls 
below  hinder  navigation,"  and  that  in 
1670 Augustine  Herrman  located  Canooge, 
"the  present  Sassquahana  Indian  fort," 
on  the  w.  bank  just  above  the  "greatest 
fall"  (the  present  Conewago  falls);  and 
they  also  had  a  palisaded  town  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Octoraro,  probably  as  early 
as  1662,  so  that  the  Susquehanna  of  1606 
may  probably  have  been  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Conewago  falls  In  Smith's  text 
a  remarkable  silence  is  maintained  as  to 
the  names  of  any  other  towns  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, but  on  his  map  he  places 
five  other  towns  with  king's  houses: 
Attaock,  Quadroque,  Tesinigh,  Utcho- 
wig,  and  Cepowig,  and  with  the  single 
exception  of  Cepowig,  which  is  located  on 
the  r.  side  of  the  main  stream  of  Willow- 
bye's  r.,  all  these  towns  are  located  on 
the  Susquehanna  or  on  some  of  its  afflu- 
ents. Since  no  Indians  were  found  along 
the  upper  portion  of  the  w.  shore  of  the 
bay,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Cepowig 
was  a  Susquehanna  town,  for  an  early 
writer  in  a  general  recapitulation  of 
names  and  situations  of  tribes  says  that 
"the  Sasquesahanoes  are  on  the  Bolus 
river."  The  "Bolus  r."  of  Smith  i*  the 
present  Patapsco,  which  flows  into  Chesa- 
peake bay  at  Baltimore.    This  would 
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seem  to  indicate  that  Cepowig,  located  by 
Smith  on  Willowbye's  r.,  which  is  ap- 
parentlv  only  a  continuation  of  what  is 
to-day  Bush  r.  (unless  it  was  placed  there 
instead  of  on  the  Patapsco  by  an  engrav- 
er's inadvertence),  was  at  all  events  well 
within  the  "Sasqueeahanough  "  country. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  is  a  question 
whether  these  five  towns,  which  were  not 
mentioned  in  the  text  of  Smith,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  Susquehanna  towns  rather 
thati  as  the  chief  towns  of  allied  or  neigh- 
boring tribes.  With  the  meager  data 
supplied  by  their  position  on  the  Smith 
map,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  them  a  defi- 
nite geographical  position  on  a  modern 
map.  One  of  the  interpretations  of  the 
indicative  marks  places  Cepowig  in  the 
vicinity  either  of  Westminster,  Md.,  or 
of  Gettysburg,  Pa.;  Quadroque  about 
Middletown;  Tesinigh  about  Lebanon; 
Attaock a))OUt  York;  and  Utchowigin  the 
region  of  Carlisle.  The  other  broader 
and,  perhaps,  intended  view  would  locate 
Attaock  in  the  region  of  Juniata  r.,  Quad- 
roque at  the  forks  at  Northumberland, 
Tesinigh  on  the  North  branch  in  the 
region  of  Wyoming,  and  Utehowig  on  the 
West  branch  in  the  vicinity  of  Lockhaven. 
Marked  with  "king's  houses,"  they  may 
have  indicated  the  seats  of  neighboring 
tril>es,  whether  allied  or  hostile. 

From  the  data  found  in  Smith  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  form  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the 
Imputation  of  the  Susquehanna  at  that 
early  date.  Smith  said  that  the  "Sas- 
quesahannocks"  could  muster  "near 600 
able  and  mighty  men,"  who  where  en- 
trenched in  palisaded  towns  "to  defend 
them  from  the  M  area  worn  eckes,  their 
mortal  enemies. ' '  To  these  people,  whom 
Smith  designated  by  the  name  "Sasque- 
sahanough,"  modernized  to  Susquehanna, 
the  Dutch  and  Swedes  on  Delaware  r. 
and  Iwy  applied  the  name  Minqua,  or 
Mincquaas,  with  its  many  variants,  which 
the  English  adopted  with  a  wider  and 
varying  application,  under  the  form 
Mingo.  De  Vries,  in  Feb.,  1633,  while 
cruising  in  the  vicinity  of  Ft  Nassau  on 
Delaware  r.,  encountered  a  detachment 
of  60  Indians  from  a  larger  body  consist- 
ing of  600  men.  Crossing  the  river  from 
the  fort,  they  came  alongside  his  yacht 
and  spoke  to  him  and  his  men  in  a  friendly 
manner.  He  learned  that  they  were 
Minquas  who  dwelt  "among  the  English 
of  Virginia,"  and  who  had  come  on  a 
warlike  expedition.  The  next  day,  while 
sailing  up  the  river,  he  met  three  Arme- 
wamen  Indians  who  declared  to  him 
that  they  were  fugitives  from  the  Min- 
quas who  had  killed  some  of  their  peo- 

{>le,  as  above  mentioned.  The  trio  had 
eft  the  main  body  of  their  people  with 
the  women  and  children  five  or  six 
hours  journey  distant,  and  had  come 
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there  to  learn  in  what  way  the  Minqua 
had  gone;  they  declared  that  90  men  of 
the  Sankhikans  (Sankiekens)  bad  been 
killed  by  these  Minqua  and  that  the  Min- 
qua had  returned  to  their  country  (Coll. 
N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.,  2  s.,  m,  pt.  i,  31-32, 
1857).  This  indicates  that  the  people 
called  Minqua  or  Sasqueeahanna  in  25 
years  had  not  lost  their  military  strength, 
although  they  were  engaged  in  continual 
wars  with  the  Algonquian  tribes  on  Dela- 
ware r.  and  bay,  and  on  the  Potomac. 
Hence  it  would  appear  that  Smith's  state- 
ment that  they  could  muster  in  1608 
nearly  600  men  did  not  include  those 
belonging  to  the  five  towns  exclusive  of 
Sasquesananough.  They  were  in  1608 
waging  war  on  the  Massawomeckes. 

On  Aug.  18, 161H,  Captain  Hendricksen 
reported  to  the  New  Netherland  Prov- 
inces his  discovery  of  certain  lands,  a 
bay  and  three  rivers,  lying  from  38° 
to  40°  N.  lat;  that  there"  he  traded  for 
"sables,  furs,  robes,  and  other  skins," 
and  that  he  also  traded  for  and  bought 
from  the  inhabitants,  the  Minquaes, 
"three  persons,  lieingpeople  belonging  to 
this  company,  which  three  persons  were 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  Mohawks 
ana  Machicans,  giving  for  them  kettles, 
beads,  and  merchandise"  (N.  Y.  Doc. Col. 
Hist.,  i,  14,  1854).  This  is  perhaps  the 
first  notice  of  the  name  Minqua  on 
record,  if  its  use  on  the  map  aceou ma- 
ny ing  this  report  be  excepted.  The 
map  Dears  date  1614  (Oct.  11)  and  is  the 
famous  "Carte  Figurative."  It  is  the 
first  known  attempt  to  portray  geograph- 
ically the  Susquehanna  r.  and  valley  with 
the  tribes  of  I  nd  ians  d  well  ing  in  the  region 
covered;  the  map,  in  fact,  includes  the 
region  now  within  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  represents  the  Susquehanna 
as  an  outlet  of  L.  Ontario.  A  legend  on 
the  map  says  that  the  data  concerning  the 
location  of  rivers  and  the  position  of  the 
tribes  were  obtained  from  Kleynties  and 
his  comrade,  which  they  had  acquired 
in  an  expedition  from  the  Mohawk 
(Maquaas)  into  the  interior  and  along  the 
New  r.  (Susquehanna)  downward  to  the 
Ogehage,  who  are  identified  as  the  "ene- 
mies ot  the  aforesaid  northern  tribes" ; 
and,  further,  that  the  positions  of  the 
tribes  (Senuecas,  Gachoos,  Capitannasses, 
and  Jottecas)  should  be  indicated  as  con- 
siderably farther  to  the  w.  On  the  above- 
mentioned  map  the  "Sennecas"  are  lo- 
cated some  distance  n.  of  a  branch  of  the 
river  which  was  evidently  intended  to  rep- 
resent Chemung  r.  ofto-tiay;  lower  down, 
on  what  represented  the  West  branch  of 
the  Susquehanna,  on  the  s.  side,  the 
"Gachoos"  are  placed,  with  fourdenigns 
denoting  lodge* ( towns);  on  what  probably 
represents  the  present  Juniata  r.,on  theN. 
side,  some  distance  from  the  confluence 
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with  the  Susquehanna,  the  Capitannasses 
are  placed,  with  seven  designs  denoting 
towns  arranged  some  distance  apart  along 
the  course  of  the  river;  s.  and  slightly  far- 
ther w.  into  the  interior  the  "Iottecas" 
( Jottecas)  are  placed,  with  five  designs  rep- 
resenting towns  set  close  together;  and 
much  farther  down,  on  the  w.  side,  a 
short  distance  below  the  confluence  of 
a  branch  on  the  k.  side,  probably  Cones- 
toga  cr.,  the  "Mincquaas"  are  placed, 
with  four  palisaded  towns,  three  of  which 
are  marked  with  two  towns  and  one  with 
four.  The  name  "Mincquaas"  occurs 
on  the  k.  side  of  the  Susquehanna  a  short 
distance  above  the  branch  last  men- 
tioned, but  without  any  designs  denotive 
of  lodges  or  towns.  The  four  palisaded 
towns  were  probably  not  far  from  the 
present  Conewango  r.  and  falls  of  the 
Susquehanna.  This  disposition  of  the 
tribes  on  the  Susquehanna  shows  that 
the  name  "Mincquaas"  was  originally 
applied  specifically  to  the  people  who 
dwelt  in  the  same  general  position  as 
those  whom  Smith  called  "Sasquesa- 
hanoughs."  The  Mohawk  (Maouaas), 
with  five  closely  set  designs  of  lodges, 
are  placed  on  the  n.  side  of  what  purports 
to  be  an  affluent  of  L.  Ontario,  in  a  rela- 
tively correct  geographical  position;  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  occurs  the 
name  "Canoomakers,"  which  is  appar- 
ently miswritten  for  Caughnawaga.  This 
map  exhibits  a  noteworthy  knowledge  of 
the  interior  of  the  region  now  comprised 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the 
names  and  position  of  the  several  Indian 
tribes  inhabiting  it.  This  name  later 
came  to  include' many  tribes  and  rem- 
nants of  tril>es  which  dwelt  of  their  own 
accord  or  were  forced  to  dwell  in  the 
valley  of  Susquehanna  r.,  but  the  period 
must  be  known  before  it  is  possible  to 
state  the  names  of  the  tribes  inhabiting 
that  stream.  For  during  the  middle 
decades  of  the  16th  century  all  the  tribes 
dwelling  along  this  r.  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery  were  destroyed  as  political 
tities  ana  removed  by  the  Iroquois. 

In  1647,  learning  that  the  Hurons 
being  worsted  by  the  Iroquois,  the  Susque- 
hanna or  Cones  toga  offered  them  diplo- 
matic and  military  assistance,  backed  by 
a  force  of  1,300  warriors  in  a  single  pali- 
saded town,  who  had  been  trained  by 
three  Swedish  soldiers  in  the  use  of  guns 
and  in  European  tactics  (Bozman,  Hist. 
Md.,  ii,  273,  1837;  Proud,  Hist  Pa.,  I, 
111,  1897).  This  proffered  aid  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  hard-pressed  Hurons,  who 
sent  at  once  an  emliassy  to  the  Susque- 
hanna or  Conestpga  capital.  The  Susque- 
hanna lost  no  time  in  sending  ambassa- 
dors, with  suitable  wampum  belts  and 
presents,  to  the  Iroquois  federal  council 
at  Onondaga,  for  the  purpose  of  ending 


the  war  and  establishing  peace  between 
the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois;  but  the  Iro- 
quois refused  the  mediation  and  the  war 
continued.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hu- 
rons, sunk  in  a  hopeless  lethargy,  did  not 
actively  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
Susquehanna  aid,  and  so  in  leas  than  18 
months  they  were  entirely  defeated  and 
dispersed  by  the  Iroquois. 

From  about  1630  to  1644  the  Susque- 
hanna waged  a  relentless  war  southward 
from  their  homes  against  the  Yaomacos, 
the  Piscataway,  and  the  Patuxent  (Boz- 
man, op.  cit,  ii,  161, 1837),  and  they  cre- 
ated so  much  trouble  for  the  colonists  that 
Gov.  Calvert,  in  1642,  by  proclamation, 
declared  them  public  enemies.  Holm 
(Descr.  New  Sweden,  Mem.  Hist.  Soc. 
Pa.,  m,  157, 1834),  says  that  the  Minques 
or  Minckus  live  on  a  "high  mountain, 
very  steep  and  difficult  to  climb;  there 
they  have  a  fort  or  square  building,  sur- 
rounded with  palisades,  in  which  they 
reside.  .  .  .  There  they  have  guns,  and 
small  cannon,  with  which  they  shoot  and 
defend  themselves,  and  take  them  when 
they  go  to  war."  He  says  that  this  place 
was  situated  12  Swedish  or  54  English 
m.  from  the  Swedish  settlements,  and 
that  they  had  forced  the  surrounding 
tribes  to  be  subject  and  tributary  to  them, 
"so  that  they  dare  not  stir,  much  less  go 
to  war  against  them." 

In  1652,  having  maintained  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  friendly  intercourse  with 
their  European  neighbors,  the  Susque- 
hanna, in  the  presence  of  a  Swedish  com- 
missioner, through  their  chiefs,  Sawa- 
hegeh,  Auroghteregh,  Scarhuhadigh, 
Kutchogah,  and  Nathheldaneh,  ceded  to 
Maryland  all  their  territory  from  the 
Patuxent  r.  to  Palmer's  id.,  and  from 
Choptank  r.  to  the  v.  k.  branch,  n.  of 
Elkr. 

Early  in  Apr.  1663f  the  Onondaga, 
Cayuga,  and  Seneca,  in  pressing  more 
vigorously  the  war  which  had  been  wag- 
ing for  a  number  of  years,  dispatched  an 
expedition  of  800  men  against  Susque- 
hanna itself  (properly  called  Andastoe', 
by  the  Jesuit  Relations).  The  narrative 
is  indefinite  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
objective  point  of  the  expedition.  Erro- 
neously adopting  the  geography  of  the 
"Carte  Figurative,"  it  states  that  this 
Iroquois  army  embarked  on  L.  Ontario, 
and  near  one  of  its  extremities  came  to  a 
large  river  leading  without  rapids  or  falls 
to  the  very  gates  of  Susquehanna  ( Andas- 
togue).  On  arriving  there,  after  a  voyage 
of  more  than  100  leagues  on  the  river, 
they  found  the  town  defended  on  one 
side  by  the  stream  and  on  the  others  by 
trunks  of  large  trees;  it  was  flanked  by 
two  bastions  constructed  in  accordance 
with  European  methods,  and  was  also 
furnished  with  some  pieces  of  artillery. 
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The  Iroquois  consequently  abandoned 
the  idea  of  making  an  assault.  In  at- 
tempting to  outwit  the  Susquehanna  by 
a  transparent  ruse,  25  of  their  men  were 
admitted  into  the  fort;  but  these  were  at 
once  seized,  placed  on  scaffolds  in  sight 
of  their  own  army,  and  burned  to  death. 
The  humiliated  Iroquois  force  retired  to 
act  on  the  defensive.  At  home  the  Iro- 
quois tribes  were  at  this  time  menaced 
by  three  scourges— their  Susquehanna 
(Conestoga)  enemies,  the  smallpox  (which 
was  carrying  off  not  only  women  and 
children  but  many  men,  thus  leaving,  it 
is  said,  their  villages  nearly  deserted  and 
their  lands  unt  iled),  and,  consequently, 
by  famine.  The  situation  of  the  Susque- 
hanna fort  at  this  date  was  probably 
above  the  falls  at  Conewango,  and  may 
have  been  the  Canooge  of  Hen-man' s 
map  of  1673. 

Brebeuf  (Jes.  Rel.  1635,  33,  1858)  re- 
joices that  the  Huron  or  Wendat  tongue, 
which  he  thoroughly  understood,  was 
spoken  by  about  12  populous  sedentary 
tribes  dwelling  s.  of  the  French  settle- 
ments. Of  these  the  following  are  of  in- 
terest in  the  present  connection:  The 
Andastoerrhonons,  the  Scahentoarrho- 
nons,  the  Rhiierrhonons,  and  the  Ahouen- 
rochrhonon8.  From  the  long  and  im- 
portant list  of  tribes  found  in  the  Jesuit 
Relation  for  1640  (35,1858),  which  is  ap- 
parently a  slightly  enlarged  enumer- 
ation of  the  one  just  cited,  it  is  found 
that  the  name  Akhrakvaeronon  appears 
in  place  of  Scahentoarrhonons.  These 
four  tribes  have  been  identified  as  the 
Conestoga,  the  people  of  the  Great  Flats 
or  Wyoming,  the  Erie,  and  the  Wenroh, 
the  last  a  tribe  which  migrated  to  ana 
became  incorporated  with  the  Hurons  in 
1639.  The  Scahentoarrhonons  were  prob- 
ably the  Massawomeckes  of  Smith.  The 
name  itself  is  derived  from  other  forms, 
among  which  are  Andasto'eronon  ana 
Gandasto'eronon,  which  appear  in  Mo- 
hawk as  Ganastobgeronon.  Du  Creux, 
in  his  Latin  map  of  1660,  translates  this 
name  by  "  Natio  perticarum,"  irteaning 
simply  "Pole  or  (roof-)  pole  tribe." 
This  is  not  satisfactory,  as  no  account  is 
taken  of  the  incorporated  verb  -o',  'to 
l>e  immersed,'  'to  be  contained  in';  and 
there  is  a  question  as  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  nominal  element  as  karuuta', 
'roof-pole,'  for  ka'nesUV,  'mud,*  'ciay,' 
is  equally  possible.  Conestoga  or  Cones- 
togues  is  the  Anglicized  form  of  the 
French  spellings. 

In  1615  CI  mm  phi  in  sent  his  interpreter 
BruN*  to  one  of  the  allied  tribes  of  the 
Hurons,  which  lived  on  the  Susquehanna 
three  days  journey  from  the  Seneca 
(meaning  the  four  western  Iroquois 
tribes).  From  the  Bear  nation  of  the 
Hurons,  Champlain  learned  that  this 
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allied  tribe  was  very  warlike  and  pos- 
sessed only  three  among  more  than 
twenty  towns  which  were  hostile  to 
them ;  that  the  year  before  they  had  cap- 
tured three  Dutchmen  who  were  assisting 
their  enemies  and  whom  they  permitted 
to  go  without  harm,  for  they  thought  the 
Dutchmen  were  French,  the  allies  of  the 
Hurons.  Brule'  did  not  report  to  Cham- 
plain  until  1618,  and  from  him  the  latter 
learned  that  the  chief  town  of  the  tribe 
visited  by  Brule,  called  Carantouan,  was 
defended  by  800  warriors,  was  only  7 
days  journey  from  where  the  Dutch 
traded,  in  lat.  40°,  and  that  along  the 
river  below  it  were  "many  powerful  and 
warlike  nations,  carrying  on  wars  against 
each  other."  On  the  Champlain  map  of 
1632  this  tribe  is  called  "Carantouanais." 
A  noteworthy  correspondence  is  found  in 
the  number  of  towns  assigned  to  this 
tribe  by  Champlain  and  the  number  as- 
signed to  the  Massawomeckes  by  Smith. 
Champlain  said  that  the  tribe  had  three 
towns,  although  he  named  only  one  after 
Broil  reported  to  him;  and  Smith  on  his 
map  under  the  legend  "M&ssawomecks" 
places  three  kings'  houses,  which  are 
evidently  intended  for  towns,  as  he 
names  one  Massawomeck.  Concerning 
the  Massawomeckes,  Smith  learned  that 
"beyond  the  mountains  from  whence  is 
the  head  of  the  river  Patawomeke,  the 
savages  report  inhabit  their  most  mortal 
enemies,  the  Massawomekes,  upon  a  great 
salt  water,"  and  that  this  people  were  a 
great  nation  and  very  populous;  and  that 
"the  heads  of  all  those  rivers,  especially 
the  Pattawomekes,  the  Pautuxuntes,  the 
Sasquesahanocks,  the  Tockwoughes,  are 
continually  tormented  by  them.  While 
exploring  Chesapeake  bay  he  met  7canoes 
full  of  these  Indians;  and  judging  by  their 
"targets,  baskets,  swords,  tobacco  pij>es, 
platters,  bows  and  arrows,"  and  other 
things,  he  decided  that  "thev  much  ex- 
ceeded them  of  our  parts."  Noting  their 
dexterity  in  the  management  of  their 
canoes,  "made  of  the  barks  of  trees, 
sewed  together  with  bark,  and  well  luted 
with  gum,"  he  concluded  that  they  were 
seated  on  some  great  water.  He  says 
that  they  were  "much  extolled"  by  the 
Nantieoke  and  their  neighbors.  He  also 
learned  that  t  hey  had  "so  many  men  that 
they  made  warre  with  all  the  world,"  and 
that  the  Massawomeckes  were  "higher 
up  in  the  mountains."  These  references 
to  the  presence  of  mountains  in  the 
country  of  the  Massawomeckes  well 
describe  the  mountainous  regions  of 
upper  Susquehanna  r.  and  its  branches. 
As  Scahentou  nnen  in  "  Scahentowanen- 
rhonon"  signifies  'It  is  a  very  great 
plain,'  and  was  the  Huron  and  Iro- 
quois name  of  the  Wyoming  plain  or 
flats  in  Pennsylvania,  it  seems  probable 
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that  Hecke welder's  suggested  derivation 
of  the  name  Wyoming  from  a  Delaware 
or  cognate  term  is  merely  a  translation  of 
the  Iroonoian  term.  Heckewelder  says, 
M'cheuonii  or  M'cheuw&mi  "signifieth  ex- 
tensive level  flats,"  and  because  of  the 
large  falls  on  this  river,  it  is  called,  he 
says,  "  M'chweuwami  Sipu"  by  the  Dela- 
wares,  and  "Quahonta''  by  the  Six  Na- 
tions, which  is  the  nominal  stem  in  the 
Iroquoian  term  in  question.  The  locative 
of  the  Delaware  term  would  be  M'cheu- 
dming,  or  M' cheuwaming,  meaning  'at the 
reat  flats,  or  plain,'  which  the  English 
lave  changed  into  "Wyoming."  The 
animate  plural  added  to  the  first  of  these 
examples  would  produce  M'chatomek, 
which  Smith  heard  from  another  dialect 
as  "  Massawomecke."  This  seems  to  con- 
firm the  suggestion  that  the 


E 


mecks"  of  Smith  were  identical  with  the 
"Scahentoarrhonons"  of  the  Jesuit  Re- 
lation for  1635.  It  has  been  seen  that 
Akhrakvaeronon,  of  which  Atra'twae'- 
ronnan*  is  a  well-known  dialectic  varia- 
tion in  Huron  (in  which  kh=t),  is  a  syn- 
onym of  Scaheittoarrhonon*,  and  so  it  is 
possible  to  show  that  these  people  of 
Wyoming  were  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois 
in  1652.  Two  entries  in  the  Journal  des 
PP.  Jesuites  for  1652  explain  this;  the 
entry  for  June  5  says  that  "the  Iroquois, 
having  gone  during  the  winter  in  full  force 
against  the  Atra'hvae'rotmom  or  A ndnt- 
to'e'ronnon*,  had  had  the  worst  of  it,"  but 
that  for  July  3  says  the  news  was  "the 
capture  of  Atra'k wa'e  [  =  Atra'kimye]  by 
the  Iroquois  Nations,  to  the  number  of  a 
thousand.  They  have  carried  off  5  or  6 
hundred — chiefly  men.  The  Mohawk 
lost  in  this  expedition  10  men;  the  other 
cantons,  some  20,  some  30— all  together, 
130."  The  identification  of  Atra'hm'e 
with  Andtuto'e*  in  the  foregoing  citations 
is  probably  due  to  a  misconception  of  the 
relator.  From  the  Journal  des  PP.  Jesu- 
ites for  1651  (Apr.  22)  it  is  learned  that 
in  the  autumn  of  1650,  1,500  Iroquois  had 
attacked  the  Neutrals  and  had  taken  one 
of  their  towns,  but  that  the  Neutrals,  led 
bv  the  Tohontaenrat,  the  Deer  tribe  of  the 
Hurons,  named  the  White-eared,  fell  on 
the  retreating  Iroquois  and  killed  or  cap- 
tured 200;  that,  notwithstanding  this  re- 
verse, 1,200  Iroquois  returned  thither 
during  the  winter  of  1651  to  avenge  their 
loss.  The  Journal  for  Apr.  7,  1652  says 
only  600  Iroquois  struck  this  blow.  In 
the  same  Journal  for  1652  (Apr.  19)  it  is 
stated  that  the  Neutrals  have  formed  an 
alliance  with  those  of  Andasto'e'  (=Ka- 
nasto'ge)  against  the  Iroquois;  that  the 
Seneca,  going  to  war  against  the  Neutrals, 
had  been  defeated,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  women  had  been  compelled  to  leave 
Sonnontouan  (the  Seneca  capital)  and 
withdraw  to  the  Cayuga;  and  that  during 


the  winter  the  Mohawk  had  gone  to  war 
toward  Andasto'e',  the  result  being  un- 
known. The  Jesuit  Relation  for  1651 
(chap,  ii,  ed.  1858)  gives  the  informa- 
tion that  the  Iroquois  for  a  year  past 
had  turned  their  arms  against" the  Neu- 
trals and  had  met  with  some  success, 
taking  two  frontier  towns,  in  one  of  which 
were  1,600  men.  One  was  taken  in  the 
autumn  of  1650,  and  the  other  in  the  early 
spring  of  1651;  the  destruction  of  life  was 
great,  especially  among  the  aged  and  the 
children,  and  the  number  of  captives, 
particularly  youngwomen,  was  very  large. 
This  loss  brought  about  the  total  dispersal 
of  the  Neutrals,  but  did  not  result  by  any 
means  in  the  total  extinction  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  nation,  as  the  following  cita- 
tion from  the  Journal  des  PP.  Jesuites  for 
1653  clearly  indicates,  when  considered 
in  connection  with  the  reputed  alliance 
of  the  Neutrals  with  the  Conestoga, 
mentioned  above,  giving  some  insight 
into  the  state  of  affairs  in  regard  to  the 
Erie  and  allied  tribes  southward.  "All 
the  Algonquian  Nations  are  assembling, 
with  what  remains  of  the  Tobacco  Na- 
tion and  of  the  Neutral  Nation,  at 
Ayotonatendiye  [i.  e.,  At  Potawatomi 
Place],  3  days'  journey  above  the  Sault 
Skiaye  [i.  e.,  Sault  Ste  Marie],  toward  the 
south.  Those  of  the  Tobacco  Nation  have 
wintered  at  Teyaonto'rayi  [i.  e..  AtMichi- 
limackinacl ;  the  Neutrals,  to  the  number 
of  800,  at  Skm'chioye  [i.  e.,  At  the  Place 
of  the  Foxes,  being  s.  of  Detroit],  toward 
Teyo'chanontian  [Detroit];  these  two  na- 
tions are  to  betake  themselves  next  au- 
tumn to  the  "Place  of  the  Potawatomi, 
where  even  now  they  number  a  thousand 
men,  to  wit,  400  Potawatomi,  200  Ottawa 
or  Cheveux  Relevez,  100  Winnebago, 

Ssople  from  the  Nation  of  A'chawi,  200 
hit  >pewa,  and  200  Missisaugaand  allies. 
A'chawi  istheone  who  is  directing  all  this 
affair."  (In  the  italicized  native  words 
the  letter  y  has  been  substituted  for  the 
inverted  comma  of  the  original  )  Of  all 
the  tribes  which  at  this  period  became 
involved  in  war  with  the  Iroquois,  the 
Erie  and  allies  apparently  do  not  appear 
in  this  com  plot  of  the  enemies  of  the  Iro- 
quois. But  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
Erie  here  appear  under  the  name  Achairi, 
or  A'chaivi,  which  was  seemingly  their 
Algonquian  appellation.  And  it  may  be 
that  this  name  is  a  form  of  Smith's  Utcho- 
ung,  the  final  g  being  the  animate  plural 
sign.  It  is  evidently  a  translation  of  the 
Iroquois-Huron  name  R h  iicrrhf/rutn  and 
cognate  forms  (see  Erie),  which  signify, 
apparently,  '  People  of  the  place  of  pan- 
thers,' or  possibly  of  wildcats,  the  name 
being  generic  for  both  of  these  animals. 
For  wildcat,  Smith  gives  ulchunquoyet, 
Strachey  gives  utchoonggwai  for  a  cat  or 
a  wild  beast  much  larger  and  spotted 
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black  under  the  belly  like  a  lynx,  and 
uttacawai  for  "lyon,  which  of  course 
was  probably  intended  for  panther,  and 
the  native  terms  employed  by  him  are 
evidently  cognate.  From  the  Jesuit 
Relation  for  1647-48,  in  reference  to 
the  Khiierrhonon,  it  is  learned  that 
the  s.  shores  of  L.  Erie  were  formerly  in- 
habited "by  certain  tribes  whom  we 
call  the  Nation  of  the  Cat;  they  have 
been  compelled  to  retire  far  inland  to 
escape  their  enemies,  who  are  farther 
west" ;  and  further  that  they  had  a  num- 
ber of  fixed  towns,  as  they  cultivated  the 
soil.  This  would  indicate  that  before 
this  date  the  Erie  had  been  forced  east- 
ward into  the  region  along  the  w.  branch 
of  t.ie  Susquehanna  or  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Allegheny.  Now,  it  was  from 
this  latter  region  that  the  Wenrohronon. 
an  allied  tribe  of  the  Neutrals,  emigrated 
in  1639  to  the  Huron  country.  Of  those, 
Father  Du  Peron  wrote,  Apr.  27,  1639: 
"  We  have  a  foreign  nation  taking  refuge 
here  both  on  account  of  the  Iroquois, 
their  enemies,  and  of  the  epidemic, 
which  is  still  causing  them  great  mor- 
tality; nearly  all  of  them  are  baptized 
before  death."  And  Bressani  (Relation 
for  1653,  Thwaites'  ed.,  39,  141),  writing 
of  the  Wenrohronon  ( Ahouenrochrho- 
nons),said  that  they  had  then  recently 
come  into  the  Huron  country  and  "had 
formerly  traded  with  the  English,  Dutch, 
and  other  heretical  Europeans."  At  this 
point  it  may  be  well  to  cite  some  in- 
formation concerning  a  little-known  peo- 
ple, called  the  Black  Minquas,  who 
apparently  dwelt  in  the  region  now 
under  consideration,  that  8.  b.  of  L. 
Erie  and  the  Juniata,  and  the  w.  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna.  Some  interesting 
data  are  obtained  from  an  extended  leg- 
end appearing  on  Herrman's  map  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  prepared  in  1670  and 
issued  in  1673.  Beyond  the  Alleghany  mts. 
all  the  streams  flow  westward  either  into 
"the  Bay  of  Mexico  or  the  West  Sea," 
especially  the  first  one  discovered,  "a 
very  great  River,  called  the  Black  Minc- 
quaas  River"  (i.  e.,  the  Ohio),  whereon 
lived  the  tribe  of  that  name.  There 
was  a  branch  (the  Conemaugh)  of  the 
"Black  Mincquaas  River"  opposite  a 
branch  (the  Juniata)  of  the  Susquehanna 
r.,  which  entered  the  main  stream  of  the 
Susquehanna  some  leagues  above  the 
"Sassquahana  forte,"  placed  by  the  map 
on  the  right  bank  near  "the  greatest  fal, 
.  .  .  where  formerly  those  Black 
Mincquaas  came  over  as  far  as  Delaware 
to  trade  " :  but  that  * '  the  Sassquahana  and 
Sinnicus  Indians  went  over  and  destroyed 
that  very  great  nation."  Van  der  Donck 
mentions  these  Indians,  assigning  them 
a  general  position  and  stating:  "The  beav- 
ers are  mostly  taken  far  inland,  there  be- 


ing few  of  them  near  the  settlements— 
particularly  by  the  Black  Minquas,  who 
are  thus  named  because  they  wear  a  black 
badge  on  their  breast,  ana  not  because 
they  are  really  black."  One  other  refer 
ence  to  these  people  is  found  in  Beek- 
man's  Letter  of  Dec.  23,  1662  (Pa.  Ar- 
chives, 2d  s.,  vn,  695, 1878),  wherein  the 
statement  is  made  that  5  Minquas  (Sus- 
quehanna) chiefs  informed  him  that  they 
expected  shortly  the  assistance  of  800 
Black  Minquas,  of  whom  200  had  al- 
ready arrived,  so  that  they  were  fully 
resolved  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
country  of  the  Seneca  and  to  attack 
their  forte;  and  they  requested  that  the 
white  people  furnish  them  with  munitions 
of  war  when  payment  was  made  for  them. 
Hazard  ( Annalsof  Pa,  2d  s.,  342,1850)  evi- 
dently errs  in  calling  these  allies  of  the 
Susquehanna  "Swedish  Minquas,"  prob- 
ably because  he  did  not  know  that  the 
Erie  or  some  of  their  allied  tribes  bore 
this  name. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  number  and 
position  of  the  tribes  marked  on  the 
Carte  Figurative"  confirm  in  large 
measure  the  view  that  the  names  of 
places  with  kings'  houses  placed  on 
Smith's  map  under  the  general  rubric 
"Sasquesahanoughs"  were  those  of  inde- 
pendent tribes  or  of  the  chief  towns  of 
such  tribes  in  the  valley  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. It  was  perhaps  the  lack  of  defi- 
nite knowledge  concerning  them  that 
compelled  Smith  to  be  silent  about  them 
in  his  text.  With  the  final  subjugation 
of  the  Susquehanna,  representing  the 
remnants  of  the  tril>cs  dwelling  above 
them,  in  1676,  this  period  of  the  history 
of  the  Susquehanna  valley  is  closed. 

Subsequent  to  the  year  1700  the  valley 
of  the  Susquehanna  became  the  habitat 
of  many  of  the  tribes  subject  to  the  Iro- 
quois. The  Shawnee,  Conoy,  Nanticoke, 
Delawares,  Munsee,  Mahican,  Saponi, 
Tutelo,  Tuscarora,  and  12  or  15  other 
tribes  were  settled  here  at  one  time  or 
another  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Five  Nations. 

For  sources  and  further  details,  con- 
sult Alsop,  Character  of  the  Prov.  of 
Marvland,  in  Gowans'  Bibl.  Am.  No.  5, 
1869;  De  Vines  in  N.  Y.  Hist  Soc.Coll., 
2d  s.,  in,  pt  i,  1858;  Jesuit  Relations, 
Thwaites  ed.,  1896-1901;  Md.  Archives, 
1636-1667;  Pa.  Archives,  2d  8.,  v,  1877; 
vn,  1878;  Smith,  Works,  Arber  ed.,  1884; 
Strachey,  Hist.  Travaile  into  Virginia 
1849;  Van  der  Donck,  Description  of  New 
Netherland,  in  N.  Y.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  2d 
s.,  I,  1841.  8ee  also  Conettoga,  Erie,  Me- 
herrin,  Minqua,  Neutrals,  and  their  respec- 
tive synonyms,  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Busuquey .  A  Chumashan  village  w.  of 
Pueblo  de  las  Canoas  1  San  Buenaventura ) , 
Ventura  oo. ,  Cal. ,  in  1542. 
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Su&a^uey.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Apr.  17, 1863. 
Susuquey.-Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1642),  in  Smith,  Colec. 
Doc/Fla.,  181.  1857. 

Sutaio  I  si  Menhir,  S&'tai;  the  several  at- 
tempted Cheyenne  etymologies  are  of 
doubtful  value,  as  the  word  is  probably 
not  of  Cheyenne  origin).  An  Algon- 
quian  tribe,  residing  in  the  18th  century, 
according  to  tradition,  about  James  r., 
S.  Dak.,  who  were  at  war  with  the  Chey- 
enne, their  eastern  neighbors,  to  whom 
they  were  closely  related  linguistically. 
The  two  tribes  finally  formed  an  alliance 
and  crossed  the  Missouri  together  to  the 
w.,  the  Sutaio  leading  the  advance.  The 
Sutaio  rapidly  declined,  but  kept  their 
separate  identity  until  about  the  year 
1850,  when  they  were  absorbed  by  the 
Cheyenne.  They  exist  now  only  as  a  di- 
vision of  that  tribe.  Thev  are  probably 
identical  with  the  Staitan  (q.  v.)  of  Lewis 
and  Clark.    See  Cheyenne.  ( J.  m.  ) 

Half-Gheyeoae  band.— Dorsey  in  Field  Column. 
Mil*.  Pud.  no.  W,  19,  190f>.  SoUeo.— Potter  in 
Mem.  Am.  Anthr.  Asso..  I.  pt.  6,  476,  1907  (sing., 
Sola).  Suh'tai. — CJrinnell,  Social  Org. Cheyennes, 
136,  1906.  Su'tai.— ten  Kate,  Synonomle,  9,  1884. 
Sutaio — Mooney.  Cheyenne  Inu.n.,369,  1907.  8a'- 
taai'na.—  Mooney,  Ghost  Dance,  1026,1896  ('chil- 
dren, i.  e..  race,  ot  the  Sutaio':  another  form). 
Suta'ya.— Ibid.  8utayo.— Doraey  in  Field  Oolumb. 
Hun.  l*ub.  no.  103.  62,  1905.  Su'ti.— Grinned  in 
Am.  Anthr..  163,  1892. 

Sutali  ( Siitatl,  '  si x ' ) .  A  former  Cher- 
okee settlement,  named  from  a  chief,  on 
Etowah  r.,  probably  in  s.  w.  Cherokee 
co.,  Ga. 

Sues  Old  Town.—  Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,map, 

1887. 

Sutkel  {'St'k  qc'l).  A  Squawniish  vil- 
lage community  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit. 
Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  8.,  475, 
1900. 

Sutkum.    A  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  Sutwik  id.,  off  the  s.  coast  of  Alaska 
penin.,  Alaska;  pop.  25  in  1880. 
Butkhoon.— Petroff  in  10th  Census.  Alaska,  28. 18H4. 

Sowanee.  A  former  Seminole  town  on 
the  w.  bank  of  Suwannee  r.,  Lafayette  co., 
Fla.  It  was  deserted  as  early  as  1763 
and  was  afterward  rebuilt,  but  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  Seminole  war  of  1818. 
There  is  a  village  called  Old  Town  on 
its  tdte.  (a.  s.  o.) 

Old  Buwany  Town.— Hell  in  M«m',  Rep.  to  See. 
War,  30tl.  1822.  8ouhaaa.—  1'etiiere  quoted  by 
Morse,  ibid.,  119,  311.  Buahnee.— Drake,  Ind. 
Chruii.,  2011,  1H3<;.  Suanee  Old  Town.— Ibid.,  217. 
Suwanee  Old  Town.— Butler  <1S3»>)  in  Sen.  Doc. 
278,  26th  Cong.,  1-t  m-sj».,  11,  1810. 

Sawanee  {Suua'rd,  sai<l  to  be  a  Creek 
word).  A  former  Cherokee  settlement 
on  Chattahoochee  r.,  about  the  present 
Suwanee,  Gwinnett  co.,  Ga.— Mooney  in 
19th  Hep.  B.  A.  E.,  532,  1900. 

Sawanee  lily.  A  popular  name  in  South 
Carolina  and  Florida  for  Zephyranthe* 
aUnnateo. 

Suwuki  Ohimal  (Stiwti'kl  <Yhimal,  'red 
ants').  A  phratral  group  of  the  Pima, 
comprising  the  Akol,  Maam,  and  Vaaf 
gen  t  i  le  <  »rgan  i  zat  ions. —Russell,  Pima  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  313,  1903. 
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Red  people.-Rnwcll  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  197. 
1»*.   Sfiwaki  O'himal.-Ibid.   Vulture  peopla.- 

Ibid. 

Suya.  A  settlement,  apparently  of  the 
Opata,  in  the  valley  of  Sonora  r.,  Sonora, 
Mexico,  visited  by  Coronado  in  1540,  on 
his  way  to  Cibola.  An  outpost  was  estab- 
lished there  on  the  removal  of  the  Span- 
ish force  from  Corazones.  The  town 
having  become  weakened  by  desertions 
while  Coronado  was  in  the  northern 
countrv,  as  well  as  by  the  death  of  Mel- 
chior  Diaz,  its  commander,  the  natives 
attacked  it,  killed  some  of  the  Spanish 
and  Indian  occupants,  and  burned  the 
settlement  to  the  ground.  See  Winship 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  399  et  seq.,  1896. 

Svartehuk.  An  Eskimo  settlement  on 
Salmon  r.,  lat.  74°,  w.  Greenland.—  Kane, 
Arctic  Explor.,  n,  124,  1856. 

Swahyawanah.  A  Cayuga  town  near 
Kendaia,  at  the  n.  e.  corner  of  the  pres- 
ent Romulus,  Seneca  co.,  N.  Y.  It  was 
destroyed  by  Sullivan's  army  in  1779. — 
Cook,  Jour.  Sullivan  Exped.,  77,  1887. 

Swaiwi  (&m<ui '*/'<).  A  Squawmish  vil- 
lage community  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit. 
Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S.,  475, 
1900. 

Swalash.  Said  to  be  a  band  of  Salish 
(perhaps  one  of  theLummi  subdivisions) 
on  Orcas  id.  of  the  Sau  Juan  group,  n.  w. 
Wash.;  now  on  Lummi  res. 

Swalarh  —  Boulet  letter,  B.  A.  E.,  Mar.  22.  1886. 
8wa-laah.-Mallet  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  198.  1877. 

Swampy  Ground  Aasiaiboin.  A  division 
of  the  As8iniboin  (Coues,  Henry  Thomp- 
son Jour.,  n,  523,  1897).  Henry  (1808) 
says  that  they  "inhabit  the  strong  wood 
w.  of  Fort  Augustus,  along  Panbian 
[Pembina]  r.,  never  frequent  the  plains, 
and  are  excellent  beaver  hunters.  For- 
merly they  were  very  numerous,  but  fre- 
quent murders  among  themselves,  and 
the  ravages  of  the  smallpox  have  reduced 
their  number  to  about  30  tents.  They 
are  fully  as  much  addicted  to  spirituous 
liquor  as  the  Saulteurs." 

Swastika.    See  Cross. 

Swatana,  Swataney.    See  Shikellamy. 

Sweating  and  Sweat-homes.  Few  prac- 
tices were  so  nearly  universal  among  the 
Indians  as  the  sweat-bath,  probably 
known  to  every  tribe  n.  of  Mexico,  al- 
though along  the  N.  W.  coast  s.  of  the 
Eskimo  territory  it  seems  to  have  been 
superseded  by  bathing  in  the  sea.  The 
sweat-lodge  is  to  this  day  common  in 
most  Indian  villages  and  camps. 

The  type  of  the  ordinary  sweat-house 
seems  to  nave  been  everywhere  the  same. 
Willow  rods  or  other  pliant  stems  were 
stuck  into  the  ground  and  bent  and  fas- 
tened with  withes  into  a  hemispherical  or 
oblong  framework,  which  generally  was 
large  enough  to  accommodate  Several  |>er- 
sons.  A  hole  was  dug  conveniently  near 
the  door  into  which  stones,  usually  heated 
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outside,  were  dropped  by  means  of  forked 
sticks.  These  were  sprinkled  with  water 
to  generate  steam.  A  temporary  covering 
of  Dlanketfl  or  skins  made  the  inclosure 
tight.  This  was  the  sweat-house  in  its 
simplest  form.  The  Delawares  of  Penn- 
svlvania,  according  to  Loekiel  (Hist.  Miss. 
United  Breth.,pt.  1,  108-9,  1794)  in  the 
18th  century  had  "in  every  town  an  oven, 
situated  at  some  distance  from  the  dwell- 
ings, built  either  of  stakes  and  boards 
covered  with  sods,  or  dug  in  the  side  of 
a  hill,  and  heated  with  some  red-hot 
stones." 

The  construction  of  a  sweat-house  was 
usually  attended  with  many  rules  and  ob- 
servances. Among  the  Ntlakyapamuk  or 
Thompson  Indians  (Teit),  the  door  must 
always  face  the  e.  Among  the  Kiowa 
(Mooney )  the  framework  consisted  always 
of  twelve  supports.  Formerly  among  the 
southern  Plains  tribes  a  buffalo  skull  was 
placed  on  a  small  mound  in  front  of  the 
sweat-house,  the  mound  being  formed  of 
earth  excavated  from  the  fireplace.  In 
no  tribe  was  the  sweat-lodge  made  except 
according  to  prescribed  rules. 

I  n  permanent  villagesamore  roomy  and 
substantial  house  was  made,  and  the  stout 
framework  was  covered  by  the  Ntlakyapa- 
muk with  bark  or  pine-needles  and  with 
earth.  Among  the  Eskimo,  according 
to  Nelson,  a  kashim  was  used  for  the 
swcat-l>ath,  a  large  permanent  struc- 
ture that  was  the  "center  of  social  and 
religious  life"  in  every  village.  In  Cali- 
fornia the  sweat-house  was  a  permanent 
structure,  semisubterranean  or  earth- 
covered.  Except  in  the  extreme  n.  k. 
part  of  the  state,  heat  was  produced  di- 
rectly by  a  fire,  never  by  steam.  In  some 
cases  the  sweat-house  was  more  or  less 
merged  with  the  communal  ceremonial 
chamber,  the  samestructure  being  used  for 
both  purposes.  Like  the  Pueblo  kiva,  it 
sometimes  partook  of  the  character  of  a 
men's  club-house  or  working  or  lounging 
place.  It  was  sometimes  entered  or  used 
by  women  for  ceremonial  purposes,  but 
never  for  sweating.  In  n.  w.  California 
it  was  the  regular  sleeping  place  of  adult 
males,  who  never  passed  the  night  in  the 
living  house.  The  use  of  the  sweat-house 
in  California  was  always  more  or  less  as- 
sociated or  tinged  with  religious  motives, 
but  the  fact  that  it  was  a  regular  practice, 
and  with  some  groups  a  daily  habit,  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  (  Kroeber). 

Among  the  Indian  tril>es  methods  of 
sweating  seem  to  have  been  everywhere 
very  similar.  After  a  half-hour  or  more 
spent  in  the  steaming  air  of  the  sweat- 
house,  the  bather  plunged  into  the  cold 
water  of  a  stream,  when  one  was  near,  and 
thus  the  function  was  ended.  Among  the 
Eskimo  hot  air  was  used  in  place  of  steam, 
and  in  Zuni,  and  probably  in  the  pueblos 


generally,  hot  stones  near  the  body  fur- 
nished the  heat.  The  practice  of  scraping 
the  l>ody  with  wooden  or  bone  Bcrapers 
before  leaving  the  sweat-house  was  com- 
mon, and  was  perhaps  simply  a  measure 
of  cleanliness,  for  Beechey  records  that 
the  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  near  Cook  inlet 
do  not  employ  scrapers,  but  rub  them- 
selves after  the  bath  with  grass  and  twigs. 

There  seem  to  have  been  three  distinct 
purposes  for  which  sweating  was  prac- 
tised. First,  it  was  a  purely  religious 
rite  or  ceremony  for  the  purpose  of  pu- 
rifying the  body  and  propitiating  spir- 
its. A  sweat-bath  was  always  undergone 
by  warriors  preparing  for  war;  among 
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many  tribes,  by  boys  at  the  puberty  age; 
and,  perhaps  generally,  before  any  seri- 
ous or  hazardousundertaking.  Such  cere- 
monial 1  >m  I  is  were  almost  always  attended 
by  scarification  or  the  mutilation  of  some 
part  of  the  body.  Teit  states  of  the 
Ntlakyapamuk  that  while  in  the  sweat- 
house  the  hunter  "sang  to  his  spirit" 
No  doubt  the  offering  of  prayers  in  the 
sweat-house  for  success  in  various  en- 
terprises was  a  general  custom.  The  re- 
ligious motive  probably  gave  rise  to  the 
practice,  and  it  was  by  far  the  most  im-  s 
portant  in  the  estimation  of  the  Indian.,' 
Second,  sweating  was  im|>ortant  in  med- 
ical practice  for  the  cure  of  disease.  The 
underlying  idea  was  doubtless  analogous 
to  its  religious  and  ceremonial  use,  since 
it  was  intended  to  influence  disease  spir- 
its and  was  usually  prescribed  by  the 
shaman,  who  sang  outside  and  invoked 
the  spirits  while  the  patient  was  in  the 
sweat-house.  It  was  sometimes  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  sick  person 
who,  assembled  in  the  sweat-house,  sang 
and  prayed  for  the  patient's  recovery. 
Among  the  Plains  tnliesall  priests  who 
perform  ceremonies  have  usually  to  pass 
through  the  sweat-house  to  be  purified, 
and  thesweatingisaccompanied  bvs|>ecial 
rituals  (Miss  Fletcher).  Whether  the 
Indian's  therapeutic  theory  was  rational 
or  irrational,  sweating  was  an  efficacious 
remedy  in  many  diseases  to  which  he  was 
subject,  though  used  with  little  discrimi- 
nation.   Third,  it  was  often  purely  social 
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and  hygienic — a  number  of  individuals 
entered  the  sweat-house  together,  appa- 
rently actuated  only  by  social  instinct  and 
appreciation  of  the  luxury  of  a  steam 
bath.  Boiler  says  that  the  Sioux,  after 
severe  exertions  on  a  hunt,  resorted  to  the 
steam  bath  as  a  means  of  invigorating 
their  tired  bodies.  This  practice  seems 
to  have  been  very  common  among  the 
Plains  tril)e8.  Mooney  states  that  among 
the  Kiowa,  Arapaho,  and  Cheyenne 
sweating  was  an  almost  daily  custom, 
frequently  having  no  other  purpose  than 
to  give  pfeasure.  It  is  possible  that  this 
practice  is  modern  and  that  the  sweat- 
bath  has  lost  some  of  its  primitive  impor- 
tance and  sacredness.  (h.  w.  n. ) 

Sweteti  (Sur-ttt-l).  A  Chumashan  vil- 
lage formerly  near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal., 
in  the  locality  later  called  La  Salina. — 
Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E. ,  1884. 

Swiat  [Swi'al).  A  Squawmish  village 
community  on  the  w.  wide  of  Howe  sd., 
Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  8., 
474,  1900. 

Swift  Bird.  The  half-Indian  son  of 
Chapelle,  a  trader  of  note  on  the  Missouri, 
whose  wife  was  a  Teton  Sioux;  born  at 
Chappelle  cr.,  Hughes  co.,  8.  Dak.,  about 
1842.  He  lived  the  Indian  life  with  his 
mother's  people,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  noted  "  Fool  Soldier  Band"  that  res- 
cued the  Shetak  captives  from  White 
Lodge  in  Nov.  1862.  Swift  Bird  was  an 
intelligent,  peace-loving  man,  a  sub-chief 
and  a  recognized  authority  on  the  his- 
torical hapitenings  about  old  Ft  Pierre. 
He  died  in  1905.  (  d.  r.  ) 

Swino  (Swi'-nii).  A  Chumashan  village 
formerly  in  Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  at  a  locality 
nowealfed  Punta  de  la  Loma. — Henshaw, 
Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  K.,  1884. 

Swinomish.  Said  to  be  a  subdivision  of 
the  Skagit,  formerly  on  Whidbey  id., 
n.  w.  Wash.,  now  under  the  Tulalip school 
superintendency.  The  Skagit  and  Swi- 
nomish together  numbered  2»>8  in  1909. 
8ba-lu»h  -  Mallei  in  Ind.  Aft.  Rep..  198.  1S77 

8words.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to 
certain  long  blades  of  flake-  i  stone  made 
and  used  bv  the  aborigines.  Such  are 
the  wonderful  blades  of  chalcedony  and 
obsidian  employed  ceremonially  by  cer- 
tain California  tribes,  and  the  equally  re- 
lnarkablerlinthladesof  the  middle  Missis- 
sippi Valley  region.  Asnoneof  thesestone 
blades  are  so  sj>ecialized  as  fullv  to  war- 
rant the  use  of  the  term  "sword"  in  de- 
scribing them,  all  are  therefore  classed  as 
knives  (q.  v.).  In  early  colonial  litera- 
ture frequent  mention  is  made  of  the 
wooden  swords  of  the  tribes;  but  these 
weapons  appear  to  have  had  nothing  iu 
their  shape  or  manner  of  use  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  flattish-bladed  clubs 
intended  to  break  or  bruise  rather  than 


to  cut  or  pierce.  The  term  tomahawk 
is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with 
sword,  as  in  the  words  of  Strachev,  who, 
referring  to  the  weapons  of  the  Virginia 
Indians,  says:  "Their  sword  es  be  made 
of  a  kind  of  heavy  wood  which  they  have, 
much  like  such  wooden  instruments  as 
our  English  women  swingle  their  flax 
withall,  and  which  they  call  inonococks, 
as  the  salvadges  in  Bariena,  in  the  West 
Indies,  call  their  ( s)  n  mean  as,  and  be 
alike  made;  but  oftentymes  they  use  for 
swordes  the  horne  of  a  deare  put  through 
a  piece  of  wood  in  forme  of  a  pickaxe. 
Some  use  a  long  stone  sharpened:  at  both 
ends,  thrust  through  a  handle  of  wood  in 
the  same  manner,  and  these  last  they 
were  wont  to  use  instead  of  hatch etts  to 
fell  a  tree,  or  cut  any  massy  thing  in 
sonder;  but  now,  by  trucking  with  us, 
they  have  thowsands  of  our  iron  hatch- 
etts,such  as  thev  be"  (Strachev,  Virginia, 
Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub.,  vi,  106,  1849).  See 
Daggers,  Knives,  Ottsidian.     (w.  h.  h.  ) 

Syilalkoabsh  ($' i/i-lai-ko-absh).  A  Sa- 
lish  band,  said  to  be  subordinate  to  the 
Skopamish  of  Green  r.,  w.  Wash.  (Mallet 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  198  1887).  They  are 
now  with  the  Muckleshoot  under  the 
Tulalip  school  superintendency,  but  their 
number  is  not  separately  reported. 

Symbolism.  A  symbol  is  an  object  or 
an  action  which  conveys  a  meaning  dis- 
tinct from  the  actual  concept  correspond- 
ing to  the  object  or  to  the  action.  By 
symbolism  is  meant  either  the  quality  of 
an  object  or  action  of  having  a  symbolic 
meaning  besides  its  proper  meaning,  or 
the  tendency  to  connect  symbolic  mean- 
ings with  objects  or  actions. 

The  symbolic  tendencies  of  the  North 
American  Indians  are  very  highly  de- 
veloped. They  are  strongest  among  the 
Indians  of  the  S.  W.,  of  the  Plains,  and 
of  the  N.  W.  coast,  and,  on  the  whole, 
decrease  in  intensity  toward  the  western 
plateaus  and  the  N.  Symbolism  is  found 
particularly  in  art,  ritual,  and  mythology. 
One  of  the  most  characteristic  aspects  of 
primitive  symbolism  is  found  in  decora- 
tive art,  which  at  times  serves  purely 
decorative  ends,  but  frequently  is  sym- 
bolic. The  degree  of  symlolism  varies 
considerably  in  different  areas.  In  the 
semirealistic  art  of  the  n.  Pacific  coast, 
characteristic  parts  of  animals  are  utilized 
as  symbols  of  the  whole  animal— the 
beaver's  incisors  for  the  beaver,  the 
killer-whale's  fin  for  the  killer-whale. 
Cases  in  which  remoter  associations  pre- 
vail are  few  and  uncertain.  The  joint, 
represented  by  the  "eye  "  pattern,  stands 
sometimes  for  the  idea  "power  of  mo- 
tion." In  California  and  in  the  interior 
of  British  Columbia,  where  highly  de- 
velojied  geometrical  decoration  of  bas- 
ketry occurs,  the  symbolic  significance  is 
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ordinarily  so  slight  that  we  may  rather 
speak  of  pattern  names  than  of  symbolic 
meaning  of  design.  The  triangle  may  be 
called  a  mountain;  a  zigzag  line,  a  snake; 
a  meandric  pattern,  waves  of  the  sea;  a 
rectangular  line,  the  leg  of  a  lizard;  a 
series  of  acute  angles,  flying  birds.  Simi- 
lar names  occur  in  the  folk-art  of  more 
advanced  people.  Thus  the  Shetland 
islanders  give  their  patterns  names  of 
•'"flowers";  and  thus  has  the  Mexican 
woman  names  for  her  patterns  in  drawn- 
work.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  draw  a 
sharp  line  between  pattern  names  and  a 
stronger  feeling  for  symbolic  significance 
of  a  design.  That  the  tendency  is 
markedly  present  in  California  and  on 
the  plateaus  of  British  Columbia  is  shown, 
for  instance,  by  rock-paintings  in  which 
a  semicircular  line  with  ray-iike  divergent 
lines  represents  an  unfinished  basket, 
and  symbolizes  industry  and  persever- 
ance; or  in  the  decoration  of  war-axes, 
which  represent  the  woodpecker  and  sym- 
bolize the  striking- power  of  its  beak. 

Symbolic  significance  is  much  more 
highly  developed  on  the  Great  Plains, 
and  still  more  in  the  S.  W.  Its  develop- 
ment in  this  area  is  so  peculiar  that  it 
seems  likely  that  one  must  look  for  the 
origin  of  this  strong  symbolistic  tendency 
in  the  relations  between  the  Mississippi 
basin  and  the  S.  The  decorative  ele- 
ments of  which  designs  are  composed 
are  largely  triangles  and  squares,  but 
their  meanings  show  an  endless  variety. 
Thus  the  triangle  or  semicircle,  with  a 
number  of  lines  descending  from  its  base, 
conveys  the  idea  to  the  Pueblo  Indian  of 
the  beneficent  rain-cloud  and  raindrops; 
or,  to  the  Plains  Indian,  of  a  mountain 
and  springs  streaming  down  from  it;  to 
other  tribes,  the  idea  of  the  bear's  foot, 
and  thus  of  the  bear  himself.  A  straight 
line  in  dark  color,  interrupted  by  a  few 
light  spots,  may  be  a  trail  on  the  prairie 
interrupted  by  gulches,  or  the  path  of 
life.  Each  tribe  has  its  own  style  of 
symbolic  interpretation  of  similar  de- 
signs. In  the  S.  W.j  ideas  relating  to 
ram,  water,  and  fertility  prevail;  among 
the  Sioux  men  the  symbolic  significance 
relates  to  war;  among  the  Shoshoni,  geo- 
metric designs  tend  to  become  pictures  of 
events  happening  in  a  certain  geographic 
environment;  but  more  abstract  ideas, 
like  prayers  for  life,  thoughts,  etc.,  are 
not  absent.  The  more  important  in  the 
social  or  religious  life  of  a  people  an  ob- 
ject is,  the  more  important  also  is  the 
symbolic  value  of  its  decoration. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  sym- 
bolic ornament  should  be  considered  as  a 
conventionalized  representation  of  the 
symbol  which  was  originally  shown  in  a 
realistic  manner,  or  whether  the  geo- 
metrical ornament  was  given  a  symbolic 


meaning  by  reinterpretation,  has  been 
much  discussed.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  both  lines  of  development  have  oc- 
curred with  great  frequency,  but  that  re- 
interpretation  has  been  more  common  in 
North  America.  This  may  be  inferred 
from  the  similarity  of  style  in  different 
parts  of  the  continent,  and  the  variety  of 
symbolic  interpretation. 

In  a  few  cases  the  symbolic  interpre- 
tation of  decorative  elements  has  become 
so  definitely  fixed  that  we  may  recognize 
the  beginnings  of  ideographic  writing. 
Cases  of  this  kind  are  found  in  the  so- 
called  "calendar  histories"  of  North 
American  Indians,  and  also  in  symbolic 
objects  used  in  definite  ceremonials. 
Thus  the  associations  between  the  colors 
and  certain  quarters  of  the  world  among 
the  Southern  tribes;  between  red  ana 
blood  among  the  Sioux  (see  Color  tym- 
bolutm);  between  an  arrow  and  prayer 
among  the  Huichol :  t  hat  of  the  triangle  as 
rain-cloud  in  the  S.  W. — seem  so  fixed 
that  their  symbolic  significance  may  be 
read  without  hesitation. 

Symbolism  is  not  confined  to  decora- 
tive art,  but  appears  also  in  other  arts. 
In  music,  rhythm  has  very  often  sym- 
bolic significance;  as,  for  instance,  in'the 
£  rhythm  of  the  n.  Pacific  coast,  which 
is  confined  strictly  to  songs  of  the  high- 
est societies  of  the  winter-dances.  The 
burden  of  songs  is  almost  always  associ- 
ated with  definite  ideas  conveyed  by  the 
song.  It  is  not  certain  whether  or  not  a 
symbolic  meaning  of  musical  phrases  and 
scales  exists  in  America. 

The  dance  is  very  often  symbolic  in  so 
far  as  motion  or  gestures  are  associated 
with  distantly  related  concepts:  like  the 
crouching  of  a  dancer  to  express  his  sub- 
missiveness,  heavy  steps  symbolizing  the 
weight  of  the  wealth  that  he  carries;  or 
a  circuit  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the 
tribe,  signifying  his  greatness,  which  per- 
mits him  to  disregard  the  customs  of 
everyday  life. 

Symbolism  in  poetry  is  highly  devel- 
oped; and  it  is  found  that  very  often 
the  meaning  of  songs  is  entirely  unintel- 
ligible unless  its  symbolic  meaning  is  ex- 
plained. There  is  hardly  an  exception 
to  this  rule  among  the  songs  of  American 
Indians,  even  among  tribes  that  have  no 
strongly  developed  symbolism  in  deco- 
rative art.  The  numerous  songs  of  the 
Hako  ceremony  of  the  Pawnee  and  those 
of  the  ceremonials  of  the  N.  W.  coast  are 
examples  of  symbolism  of  poetry. 

Symbolism  plays  an  important  part  in 
rituals  in  so  far  as  acts  signify  or  are  in- 
tended to  bring  about  a  result  different 
from  the  act  itself.  Thus,  smoking  is  a 
syml)ol  of  prayer,  the  shooting  of  an  ar- 
row symbolizes  the  sending  of  a  prayer 
to  the"  deity,  painting  with  red  paint  sig- 
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nifiesthe  bestowal  of  vigor,  playing  cat's- 
cradle  symbolizes  capture  of  the  sun, 
success  in  gambling  symbolizes  the  suc- 
cess of  the  player  in  other  undertakings. 
In  many  cases  the  objects  used  in  rituals 
are  themselves  symbols.  On  the  V.  Pa- 
cific coast,  cedar- bark  dyed  red  is  the 
syml>ol  of  the  winter-dance;  cedar-bark 
undyed,  the  symbol  of  purification;  the 
skin  head-dress,  that  of  the  summer  sea- 
son; among  the  Pawnee  the  corn  sym- 
bolizes "the  omniscience  which  the 
earth  is  believed  to  possess"  (Fletcher 
in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  R,  289,  1904).  The 
Hat  pipe  of  the  Arapaho,  the  sacred 
bundles  of  the  Plains  Indians,  the  sacred 
objects  of  the  Pueblos — all  are  symbols 
of  supernatural  powers  or  of  supernat- 
ural beings  (see  Palladium).  Among 
those  tribes  that  |>osi^ss  an  elaborate  sys- 
tematized cult,  the  symbolism  of  rituals 
is  often  highly  developed;  so  much  so, 
that  the  whole  ritual  may  represent  elab- 
orate mythical  concepts. 

In  magic,  purely  symbolic  actions  are 
not  so  frequent.  A  symbolic  action  per- 
formed on  an  object  connected  in  some 
real  or  imaginary  material  way  with  the 
person  or  animal  to  be  affected  contains 
a  new  psychological  element  not  present 
in  the  concept  of  symbolism.  Theswing- 
ing  of  a  bullroarer  in  which  is  contained 
a  nair  of  the  person  to  be  affected,  and 
which  is  believed  to  produce  dizziness,  is 
a  case  of  sympathy  rather  than  of  sym- 
bolism, although  it  contains  clearly  a 
symbolic  element. 

Whether  or  not  mythology  may  be 
considered  as  primarily  symbolic  is  a 
question  difficult  to  decide.  If  myths,  in 
their  original  forms,  are  attempts  to  ex- 
plain nature,  they  mu*t  have  contained 
important  symbolic  elements;  but  the 
present  condition  of  American  mythol- 
ogy, even  among  those  tribes  that  pos- 
sess an  elaborate  systematic  mythology, 
does  not  favor  this  theory.  The  sym- 
bolic significance  of  the  myth  seems 
rather  adventitious  than  primary,  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  symbolic  sig- 
nificance of  decorative  art  seems  more 
often  rather  adventitious  than  due  to  a 
development  from  realistic  form  to  con- 
ventional form.  In  many  cases  the  pri- 
mary element  seems  to  be  the  tale;  the 
adventitious  element,  the  symbolic  inter- 
pretation of  the  tale.  It  eccms  that  with 
tht?  strong  growth  of  ritual  and  its  sym- 
bolic actions  the  symbolic  significance  of 
mythology  develops,  and  that  the  priests 
in  charge  of  rituals  are  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  wealth  of  symbolism  of  the 
mythology  of  the  southern  plains  and  of 
the  I'uebio  region.  In  all  other  cases 
American  myths  seem  to  be  taken  in  a 
remarkably  matter-of-fact  way. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  American 
symbolism  is  much  more  a  phenomenon 


of  action  than  of  opinion ;  that  it  develops 
most  strongly  in  artistic  productions  and 
in  religious  rites.  (f.  h.  ) 

Sypoarla.  An  unidentified  Southern 
"nation"  and  river,  perhaps  mythical. 
The  Sypouria  r.  is  marked  on  Coxe's  map 
(Carolana,  12,  1741)  as  a  w.  affluent  of 
the  Mesehac^be'  (Mississippi),  joining  it 
below  the  territory  of  the  Mosopeleatnbe, 
and  15  leagues  above  Chongue  r.,  which 
flows  into  it  from  the  e.  The  name  is 
possibly  another  form  of  Mosopelea(q.  v.). 

Ta  (7Vci,  'chiton'  [?]).  A  Haida  town 
formerly  on  the  b.  coast  of  North  id., 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  small 
family  called,  after  the  name  of  the  place, 
Taahl-lanas.— Swan  ton,  Conk  Haida,  281. 
1905. 

Ta  ('grass').  A  clan  of  the  Tewa  pueblos 
of  San  Juan,  Nambe,  and  Tesuque,  N. 
Mex.,  and  of  Hano,  Ariz. 
Ta.— Fewkea  in  Am.  Anthr..  TO  166.  1894.  T4- 
tdoa.-Hodge.  ibid.,  IX.  351, 1896  (ftWa= 


Ta  town    i ewkes,'op.  cit.' 

Ta  ('deer').  The  second  Kansa  gens. 
Ta.—  Doraey  in  15th  Kep.  B.  A.  K.,  230,  1897.  Ta- 
we-ka-ahe'-ga.— Morgan.  Auo.  8oc.,  156,  1877. 
Wajaje. — Doraey,  op.  cit. 

Taa  (Td'-a,  'maize').  A  clan  of  the 
Zufii,  said  to  have  been  formed  bv  the 
union  of  a  traditional  Ataa,  or  Seed  peo- 
ple, with  the  6  former  Corn  clans  of  the 
Zufii. 

Ta'a-kwe.— Cushtng  in  Millstone,  ix,  2,  Jan.  1884: 
66,  Apr.  1884  {km  =  'people').  TaaOm'hlanah- 
kwe.— Ciwhing  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  386.  1896 
(=' people  of  all  seed').  Td-wa-que. — Stevenson 
in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  541, 1887. 

Taahl-lanas  ( 'the  people  of  the  town  of 
Ta').    An  extinct  Haida  family  which 
formerlv  lived  on  North  id.,  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.    See  Ta. 
TIa'al.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  276, 1906. 

Tabagane,  Tabaganne.   See  Toboggan. 

Tabahtea.  A  Porno  division,  or  proba- 
bly a  village,  in  1851,  w.  of  the  Shanel,  in 
s.  Mendocino  00.,  Cal.,  and  speaking  the 
same  language.—  Gibbs  (1851)  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  in,  112,  1853. 

Tabegnache  ( contr.  of  Mo-a-ica-ta-re- 
tmch,  '  people  living  on  the  warm  side  of 
the  mountain.' — Hrdlicka).  A  Ute  divi- 
sion formerly  living  in  s.  w.  Colorado, 
chiefly  about  Los  Pinos.  In  1885  there 
were  1,252  under  the  name  at  Ouray 
agency,  e.  Utah.  They  are  now  officially 
designated  Uncompahgre  Utes,  and  in 
1909  numbered  469  under  the  Uinta  and 
Ouray  agency,  Utah. 

Mo-a-wa-ta-ve-wach. — A.  Hrdlicka,  inf  it,  1907 
(own  name).  Pauohea. — Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex..  665,  1SK9  (or  Tabuache*).  Pobawotche 
Utah*.— Collins  (1859)  In  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  69,  36th 
Cong..  1st  sesa,  46.  1860.  Sun-huotera.— Bnrton, 
City  of  Saints,  578,  1861.  Tabaguache.— Smithnon. 
Misc.  Coll..  XIV.  art.  6,  40,  1878.  Tabahuachea. — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  29,  1863.  Tabechya. — 
Burton,  op.  cit.,  678.  Tabeguache  Utah*.— U.  8. 
Stat,  at  Large,  xiv,  275,  1868.  Tabeguaohia.  — 
Mayer,  Mexico,  II,  38.  1853.  Tkb«g"*achea.— Mor- 
gnn. Consang  nnd  Affin., 290, 1871  Tatx-huachU.— 
Domingnez  and  Kscalante  (1776)  in  Doc.  Hist, 
Mex.,  2a  8.,  I,  401.  1864.  Tabe-nachea  — Craves  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  386.  1864   Tatwquache.-Taylor  In 
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Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  40th  Oonjr.,  spec,  sesfi..  11,  1867. 
Tabequache  TJt*a. — Beadle,  Undeveloped  West.  642, 
1*73.  Tabewachea.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  313, 
lvvV  Tabiacaia.— Domenech,  Deserts  N.  A.,  1. 444, 
1  Tabrackia.— Ibid.,  II,  66,  1860.  Tavewachi.— 
A.  Hrdlieka.  inf'n.  1907  (own  name).  Taviachis. — 
Kncudero,  Not.  F>tad.  do  Chihuahua,  231,  1834. 
Tubuache. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  May  20,  1863. 
Untompahgre  —  I  lid.  AIT.  Rep.,  327,  1903  (so  called 
from  name  of  reservation).  Yutaa  Ancapagari. — 
Dominguez  and  Escalantc  (1776),  op.  cit.,  406. 
Yuta  Tabehuaehi.— Ibid.,  402. 

Tabin.  A  tribe  mentioned  by  Langs- 
dorff  (Voy.,  U,  163,  1814)  as  inhabiting 
the  coast  of  California.  It  seemingly  be- 
longed to  the  Costanoan  family. 

Tabira  ( Ta-bi-ra') .  A  former  pueblo  of 
the  Tompiros,  a  division  of  the  Piros 
(q.  v.),  situated  at  the  southern  apex  of 
the  Mesa  de  los  Jumanos,  n.  b.  of  the 
present  Socorro,  central  N.  Mex.  The 
ruins  are  commonly  known  as  Gran  Qui- 
vira,  a  name  erroneously  applied  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  19th  century  because  of 
their  supposed  identification  with  the 
Quivira  (q.  v. )  of  Coronado  and  Ofiate  in 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  A  Spanish 
mission  was  established  at  Tabira  in  1629 
by  Fray  Francisco  de  Acevedo,  which  still 
existed  in  1644,  but  the  two  churches  and 
monasteries  (one  commenced  between 
1629  and  1644,  the  other  probably  between 
1660  and  1670)  were  perhaps  never  com- 
pleted. The  walls  are  still  standing. 
The  pueblo  was  permanently  abandoned 
between  1670  and  1675  on  account  of  per- 
sistent depredations  by  the  Apache,  who 
were  responsible  for  the  depopulation  of 
all  the  Pueblo  villages  e  of  the  Rio  Grande 
in  this  section.  The  inhabitants  of  Ta- 
bira tied  to  Socorro  and  Alamillo,  N. 
Mex.,  for  safety,  finally  finding  their  way 
to  the  vicinity  of  El  Paso,  Tex.  Judging 
by  the  extent  of  the  ruins,  the  former 
population  of  Tabira  probably  did  not 
exceed  1,500.  Consult  Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  282  etseq.,  1892;  Lum- 
mis  in  Scribner's  Mag.,  466,  Apr.  1893; 
See  also  Pirot,  Pueblos.  (  f.  w.  h.  ) 
Grand  Quavira.— Marcou  in  Molina usen.  Pacific.  I, 
3t\  1,n>.  Grand  Quivira.  Will  lace,  Lund  of  Pue- 
blos, 240,  1888.  Gran  Quivira.— Parke,  map  N. 
Mex.,  1851.  Oran  Quivra.— Howe,  Hist. Coll.,  map, 
1851.  Juan  Quivira.— Am.  Autiq.,  x.  265,  18HH. 
La  Oran  Quivira — Howe.  op.  cit.,  377.  Tabira  — 
Bandelier  ( lHss )  in  Proe. Con*.  Amer.,  vii,  452. 1890 
(•'erroneously  called  Gran  Quivira").  Tabira.— 
foealante  (1778)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch. 
In*t.  Paper*,  in.  132. 1890.  Tavira— De  Per,  carte 
(1705)  cited  by  Bandelier.  ibid.,  IV,  290,  1*92. 

Tablets.  See  Inscribed  tablets,  Pierced 
tablets. 

Tabo.    The  Rabbit  clan  of  the  Hopi. 
Tab  — Voth.Oraibi  Summer  Snake  Ceremony,  282, 
1903.   Tab©  winwi-Fewke*  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
583, 1900 <wfffwtf  =  'clan').  Tab wun-wn.-Fewkes 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  vn,  404,  1894.   Tap.-Voth.  op. 
cit..  283.  Tavo.— Dorsey  and  Voth, 
12.  1901.  Tda'-bo.-Stepl 
39,  1891. 

Tabo.  The  Rabbit  phratry  of  the  Hopi, 
which  comprises  the  Tabo  (Cottontail 
Rabbit)  and  Sowi  (Jack-rabbit)  clans. 
They  claim  to  have  come  from  the  S. 


Soyal, 
in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 


Tab  nyu-mu.— Fcwkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  VII,  404, '. 
{nyfi-md  =» '  phratry' ) .  Ta'-bo. — Ibid. ,  406. 

Tabogimkik.  A  Mieniac  village  or  band 
in  1760,  probablv  in  Nova  Scotia. — Frye 
(1760)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  8.,  x, 
116,  1809. 

Tabogine.    See  Toboggan. 

Taboo.  A  Polynesian  term  (ta'&u)  ap- 
plied to  an  interdiction  proper  to  or  laid 
upon  a  person,  place,  day,  name,  or  any 
conceivable  thing,  which  is  thereby  ren- 
dered sacred  and  communication  with 
it  except  to  a  few  people  or  under  certain 
circumstances  forbidden.  It  was  for- 
merly so  striking  an  institution,  and  was 
in  consequence  so  frequently  mentioned 
by  explorers  and  travelers,  tfiat  the  word 
has  been  adopted  into  English  both  as 
applying  to  similar  customs  among  other 
races  and  in  a  colloquial  sense.  Its  nega- 
tive side,  being  the  more  conspicuous,  be- 
came that  indicated  by  the  adopted  term; 
but  religious  prohibitions  among  primi- 
tive peoples  being  closely  bound  up  with 
others  ot  a  positive  character,  it  is  often 
applied  to  the  latter  as  well,  and  writers 
frequently  speak  of  the  taboos  connected 
with  the  killing  of  a  bear  or  a  bison,  or 
the  taking  of  a  salmon,  meaning  thereby 
the  ceremonies  then  performed,  both  posi- 
tive and  negative.  In  colloquial  English 
usage  the  term  taboo  has  ceased  to  have 
any  religious  significance. 

Whether  considered  in  its  negative  or 
in  its  positive  aspect  this  term  may  be 
applied  in  North  America  to  a  number  of 
regulations  observed  at  definite  periods 
of  life,  in  connection  with  important 
undertakings,  either  by  individuals  or 
by  considerable  numbers  of  persons. 
Such  were  the  regulations  observed  by 
boys  and  girls  at  puberty;  by  parents  be- 
fore the  birth  of  a  child ;  by  relatives  after 
the  decease  of  a  person;  by  hunters  and 
fishermen  in  the  pursuit  of  their  occupa- 
tions; by  lxjys  desiring  guardian  spirits  or 
wishing  to  l)ecome  shamans;  by  shamans 
and  chiefs  desiring  more  power,  or  when 
curing  the  sick,  prophesying,  endeavor- 
ing toprocure  food  by  supernatural  means, 
or  "showing  their  power"  in  any  manner; 
by  novitiates  into  secret  societies,  and  by 
leaders  in  society  or  tribal  dances  in 

fireparation  for  them.  Among  the  Lil- 
ooet,  on  the  first  day  of  the  berry -picking 
season,  only  enough  berries  for  that  day 
were  gathered,  under  the  impression  that 
gathering  more  would  bring  misfortune. 
Among  the  Kutchin  those  who  prepared 
bodies  for  burial  were  under  certain  re- 
striction for  some  time  afterward,  and 
widows  and  widowereamong man v  tribes 
suffered  similarly.  The  telling  of  stories 
also  was  tabooed  at  certain  seasons.  In 
tribes  divided  into  totemic  clans  or  gentes 
each  individual  was  often  called  on  to  ob- 
serve certain  regulations  in  regard  to  his 
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totem  animal.  This  custom,  as  among  the 
Yuehiand  tbeNavaho,  forexample,  some- 
times took  the  form  of  an  absolute  prohi- 
bition against  killing  the  totem  animal; 
but  at  other  times  it  merely  involved  an 
apology  to  the  animal  or  abstinence  from 
eating  certain  parts  of  it.  The  negative 
prohibitions,  those  which  may  be  called 
the  taboos  proper,  consisted  in  abstinence 
from  hunting,  fishing,  war,  women,  sleep, 
certain  kinds  of  work,  and  so  forth,  but 
above  all  in  abstinence  from  eating,  while 
among  positive  accompaniments  may  be 
mentioned  washing,  sweat-bathing,  flagel- 
lation, and  the  taking  of  emetics  and  other 
medicines. 

In  the  majority  of  American  tribes  the 
name  of  a  dead  man  was  not  uttered — 
unless  in  some  altered  form— for  a  con- 
siderable period  after  his  demise,  and 
sometimes,  as  among  the  Kiowa,  the  cus- 
tom was  carried  so  far  that  names  of  com- 
mon animals  or  other  terms  in  current 
use  were  entirely  dropped  from  the  lan- 
guage because  of  the  death  of  a  person 
bearing  such  a  name.  Frequently  it  was 
considered  improper  for  a  man  to  men- 
tion his  own  name,  and  the  mention  of 
the  personal  name  was  avoided  by  wives 
and  husbands  in  addressing  each  other, 
and  sometimes  by  other  relatives  as  well. 
But  the  most  common  regulation  of  this 
kind  was  that  which  decreed  that  a  man 
should  not  address  his  mother-in-law  di- 
rectly, or  vice  versa,  and  the  prohibition 
of  intercourse  often  applied  to  fathers-in- 
law  and  daughters-in-law  also. 

The  objects  of  these  prohibitions, 
whether  voluntary  or  otherwise,  were  as 
numerous  as  human  desires  or  human 
fears.  In  Polynesia  the  taboo  was  largely 
a  method  of  government,  and  fear  of  retri- 
bution from  both  supernatural  and  mun- 
dane sources  was  the  direct  cause  of  the 
obedience  yielded  to  it.  It  is  not  so  easy, 
however,  to  separate  the  regulations  in 
America  to  which  this  term  has  been  ap- 
plied, and  which  were  governed  by  fear 
of  nonfulfilment,  from  those  in  which  the 
motive  was  a  desire  for  additional  bene- 
fits. Thus  omission  of  the  customary 
puberty,  birth,  mortuary,  war,  and  hunt- 
ing regulations  no  doubt  would  be  con- 
sidered as  inviting  certain  misfortune, 
but  in  most  of  these  there  was  what  may 
be  termed  a  sliding  scale  of  observance, 
resulting  in  a  greater  or  lesser  amount  of 
good  fortune— or  more  likelihood  of  good 
fortune — in  proportion  to  fuller  or  more 
meager  observance  of  such  regulations. 
Then  there  were  other  regulations,  as 
those  voluntarily  adopted  by  chiefs  on 
the  n.  Pacific  coast  who  desired  more 
wealth,  or  those  accepted  by  shamans 
desiring  more  power,  the  omission  of 
which  would  have  occasioned  them  no 
loss  of  the  prosperity  they  were  already 
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enjoying.  It  will  be  seen  that  taboo  is 
one  aspect  of  religious  phenomena  known 
by  many  other  names  and,  at  least  among 
the  lower  races,  is  almost  as  broad  as  re- 
ligion itself.    See  Religion.      (j.  b.  a.) 

Tabo-Piba  ( « rabbit  [and]  tobacco') .  A 
phratral  group  of  the  Hopi,  consisting  of 
the  Rabbit,  Jack-rabbit,  and  Tobacco 
clans.  They  claim  to  have  come  from  a 
region  in  s.  Arizona  called  Palatkwabi, 
and  from  Little  Colorado  r. — Fewkes  in 
19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  583,  1900.  See  Piba, 
Tabo. 

Tacahlay .  One  of  the  Dieguefio  ranche- 
rias  represented  in  the  treaty  of  1852  at 
Santa  Isabel,  s.  Cal.-H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cong.,  3d  Bess.,  132,  1857. 

Tacaho.    See  Tuekakoc. 

Tacame.  A  Coahuiltecan  tribe  living 
in  the  18th  century  near  the  lower  San 
Antonio  and  Nueces  rs.,  Texas.  In  1728 
Rivera  referred  to  them  as  living  in  that 
neighborhood,  and  described  them,  to- 
gether with  the  Pampopa,  Pastia,  and 
others,  as  unwarlike  wanderers  a* ho  sub- 
sisted on  fish  and  sylvan  products  (Pro- 
yecto,  estado  3, 1f  43).  The  Tacame  en- 
tered San  Francisco  de  la  Espada  mission 
soon  after  its  foundation,  but  proved  very 
troublesome  by  running  away.  In  1737 
they  fled  to  the  Colorado  r.  and  estab- 
lished a  rancheria  which,  it  was  said,  con- 
sisted of  200  persons.  When  Governor 
Sandoval  and  Father  Yzasmendi  went 
after  them,  they  resisted,  but  42  were 
captured  and  taken  back  to  their  mission 
(Testimony  in  Archivo  Gen.,  Misiones, 
xxi,  exp.  2,  fol.  19).  In  a  short  time 
they  again  fled,  leaving  their  mission  de- 
serted (Lamar  Papers,  MS.  dated  1738); 
they  expressed  a  desire  to  go  to  San  An- 
tonio de  Valero  mission,  and  were  given 
permission  to  do  so.  A  few  embraced  the 
opportunity,  but  more  of  them  entered 
mission  Nuestra  Seflora  de  la  Purfsima 
Concepci6n,  where,  after  1741,  they  lived 
in  considerable  numbers  (Concepci6n 
Marriage  Records,  passim.).  In  1762, 
1780,  and  1793,  respectively,  thev  were 
reported  as  still  at  this  mission.  In  a  re- 
port of  1780,  Governor  Cabello  gave  the 
habitat  of  the  tribe  as  near  the  coast  be- 
tween San  Antonio  and  Nueces  rs.,  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  first  en- 
countered by  the  Spaniards.  The  Ca- 
cames,  said  by  Solfs  to  have  been  at  San 
Jose  mission  near  San  Antonio,  are  evi- 
dently the  same  people.        (h.  k.  b.  ) 

Arcahamo»  —  Umar  Papers,  Doc.  of  17S7,  MS. 
Cacames  —  Soils,  Mario  ( 1767)  in  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Espafia.  xxvn.  270.  MS.  (evidently  Identical). 
Tacamanea— Description  of  the  Texas  missions 
(1740).  ibid..  203.  Tacame.. -Kiv.  ru.  Diarlo,  1.x. 
MOB,  1736.  Taeonea.— Revilla  Glgedo,  Carta.  1793. 
TancamM.—  Bonilla  (1772)  quoted  in  Texas  Hist. 
Asso.Quar..VlIl,38,1905.  Teoamenea— Barcia,  En- 
sayo.  271.  1723.  Tecamene*.—  Shea,  note  In  Char- 
levoix, New  France,  IV,  78.  1870.  Tecamonea.— 
Barcia,  op.  cit  Teheamaa.->Joutel  ( 1687)  In  Mar- 
grys  Dec.,  m.  288,  1878.  Taacame — Concepcl6n 
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Marriage  Records,  1759.  Thecamene*  — Joutel 
(1687)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  I,  187,  1846. 
Thecamons. — Ibid. 

Tacauhpisapa  ( '  Black  Tomahawk ' ) .  A 
former  Mdewakanton  band,  named  from 
the  chief. 

Black-Tomahawk.— Neill,  Hint.  Minn.,  144,  note, 
1868.  Ta-«an-rpi-aa-pa.— Ibid. 

Tacatacuru.  A  river,  an  island,  and 
probably  a  village  of  the  Satariba  tribe  of 
n.  e.  Florida,  about  1565.  The  river  is 
said  by  Laudonniere  to  be  the  one  the 
French  called  the  Seine  (Sequana),  ap- 
parently identical  with  the  8t  Marys, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Florida 
and  Georgia.  The  island  was  evidently 
what  is  now  Cumberland  id.  The  village 
is  not  marked  on  the  De  Brv  map  of  1591 
accompanying  Le  Moyne's  Narrative,  and 
may  have  been  either  on  the  n.  (Georgia) 
or  s.  (Florida)  side,  but  the  chief  is  al- 
ways mentioned  in  the  French  narrative 
as  a  kinsman  or  ally  of  the  "great  king 
Satourioua . ' '  Brinton  incorrectly  locates 
it  on  the  coast  s.  of  St  Augustine,  prob- 
ablv  confusing  it  with  Tucururu,  named 
bv  Fray  Francisco  Pareja  in  1612  as  one 
of  the  Timucuan  dialects.  (j.  m.) 
Catacoura.— Laudonniere  (1564)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  n.a,  351.  1869  (the  river;  first  syllable 
evidently  omitted  by  mistake).  Taeadocorou. — 
Ibid.,315(chief).  Tacatacouru.— Ibid., 348 (river). 
Tacatacuru .— Barcia,  Ensayo,  121,  1723  (island). 
Tecatacourou. — Laudonniere  (1664)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  a.  349, 1869. 

Tachi.  One  of  the  larger  tribes  of  the 
Yokuts  (Mariposan)  family,  living  on  the 
plains  n.  of  Tulare  lake,  s.  central  Cal. 
They  held  the  country  w.  of  the  Coast 
range.  Powers  puts  them  on  Kings  r., 
near  Kingston.  According  to  Alexan- 
der Taylor,  members  of  this  tribe  were 
brought  to  San  Antonio  and  Dolores  (San 
Francisco')  missions  as  neophytes.  Tatche* 
or  Telame  is  mentioned  by  Shea  (preface 
to  Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta's  Vocab.  of  8.  An- 
tonio mission)  as  the  name  of  the  tribe 
speaking  the  San  Antonio  language,  a 
Salinan  dialect  These  Tatche  and  Te- 
laim',  however,  are  the  Tachi  and  Telam- 
ni  who  had  been  taken  to  the  mission,  and 
Taylor  may  be  correct  in  giving  Sexta pay 
as  the  name  of  the  tribe,  or  more  correctly 
village  site,  originally  at  San  Antonio. 
As  is  the  case  with  all  the  Yokute  tribes, 
only  a  fragment  of  the  former  number  re- 
mains; but  though  reduced  to  a  few  dozen 
survivors,  the  Tachi  are  today  among  the 
half-dozen  most  numerous  tribes  left  of 
the  original  forty  or  more  comprising  the 
Yokuts  stock.  Most  of  the  survivors  oc- 
cupy a  settlement  near  Lemoore,  Kings 

CO.  (A.  L.  K.) 

A tach.— Johnston  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.61,  82d  Congr., 
1st  Hem.,  23,  1852.  A-taehe.—  Ibid..  22.  Dachi.— 
A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf'n,  1907  (a  Yokuts  form:  see  Tadji 
below).  La-ahas,— Barbour  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 4,32d 
CotiK.,spec.  seas., 254, 1853.  Taohes  — Johnston,  op. 
cit.,22.  Taehi.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  EthnoL, 
III,  870.  1877.  Tadjedjayi.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn, 
1903  (plural  form).  Tadji.-Ibld.  (a  Yokut*  frrm; 
*ee  Dachi,  above).  Tah'-cn.  -Merriam  inSclence, 


xix,  916,  June  15,  1904.  Tal-ches.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
400,  1H57.  Tatoh**.— Pimental,  Lemjuas  de  Mex., 
391,  is.",  (or  Telame).  Tatcheet.-l«.d.  Aff.,  Rep., 
219,  1861. 

Tachik  (from  Uchik,  'the  bay*).  An 
Unaligmiut  Eskimo  village  on  St  Michael 
id.,  near  the  Russian  redoubt,  and  now 
included  in  the  town  of  St  Michael, 
Alaska. 

Tachik.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  11, 1884. 
Tatohek.  — Baker,  Gcog.  Diet,  Alaska,  620,  1906 
(quoted form).  Teohek.— Ibid.  T'aaUumL— Dall, 
Alaska,  13,  1870.  TuUofemut.— Ibid,  (name  of 
people). 

Tachikhwutrue  ('village  on  a  plateau'). 
Mentioned  as  a  former  Athapascan  vil- 
lage on  the  coast  of  California,  just  n.  of 
the  mouth  of  Klamath  r. 

Ta-tci'-awttt-ms.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, ill,  237,  1890  (Naltunnetunne  name). 
Ta-tci'  ta'-no.— Dorsey,  Smith  River  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Khaamotene  name). 

Tachikhwntme.  A  former  village  of  the 
Chastacosta  on  Rogue  r.,  Oreg.,  above 

the  mouth  of  Illinois  r. 
8hich-«-quet-to-ny.— Abbott,  MS.  Coquillc  census, 
B.  A.  E..  1858.  Ta-tci'-qwat— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  rn,  234,  1890.  Techaquit-Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1866. 219, 1857.  Te-chsh-<iaat.-Gibbs,  MS.  on 
coast  tribes,  B.  A.  E. 

Tachilta.  A  former  village  of  the  Pa- 
pago  in  s.  Arizona  or  n.  Sonora,  Mex- 
ico.—Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  348,  1864. 

Taenia.    See  Tawkee. 

Tachukhaslitun  A  fonner  village  of 
the  Chetco  on  the  s.  side  of  Chetco  r., 
Oreg. 

TV-tcu-qaa-li'-ttta.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, Ut,  236.  1890. 

Tach n wit.    An  Alsea  village  on  the  n. 
side  of  Alsea  r.,  Oreg. 
Ta'-tflft-wlf'.-Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  229,  1890. 

Tachy  ('tail  of  the  water').    A  village 
or  the  Tatshiautin  at  the  mouth  of  Tache* 
r.,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  32in  1881;  65  in  1909. 
Tachy.— Harmon,  Jour.,  215,  1820.   Thatoe.— Mor- 
ice  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  x,  109. 1888. 

Tackapouiha.    See  Mawapequa. 

Tackchandeseechar  A  Teton  Sioux 
band  belonging  to  the  Saone  division. 

Tack-chan  de-see-char.  -Orig,  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark  (1805).  VI,  99,  19U5.  Tack-chan-de-su-ehar.— 
Am.  State  Papers,  Ind  Aff.,  I.  715.1832. 

Taconnct.  An  Abnaki  village,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  at  the 
falls  of  Kennebec  r.,  near  Waterville, 
Kennebec  co.,  Me. 

TaconeL-Niles  (1761)  in  Mass.  HUt.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d 
a,  vi.232, 1887.  Taconiok.— Hoyt,  Antiq.  Res.,  212, 
1824.  Taconnet— French  map.  1744.  cited  by 
Kendall,  Trav.,  in,  49.  1809.  Taconoek.— Church 
(1716)  quoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Wars,  191,  1825. 
Tau^htanakasnet.— Smith  (1631)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  in,  22,  1833.  Teeoaet.— Niles 
(1761).  ibid.,  vi,  235,  1837.  Teuoonick.— Falmouth 
oonf.  (1727)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  m.  408,  1*63. 
Tirionet— Record  of  1727  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll. ,11,259. 1827(nilsprint).  Tocconnock.—  Church 
(1690)  in  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  v.,  276,  1861. 
Triconnick.— Penhallow  (1726),  in  N.  H.  Hist  Soc. 
Coll.,  1, 107,  1824. 

Tacqoison.  A  Papago  village  on  the 
Arizona-Sonora  border,  with  70  Indian 
families  in  1871. — Wilbur  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1871,  365,  1872. 

Tadema.    8ee  Tatemy. 
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Tadeovaqui.  A  rancheria,  probably  of 
the  Marico|>a,  on  the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.;  vis- 
ited by  Kino  and  Manure  in  1699.  Sedel- 
mair  (1749)  inentiona  the  place  as  afford- 
ing a  good  site  for  a  mission. 
San  Tadeo  Vaqui.—  Kino  (1699)  cited  by  Bancroft, 
No.  Mex.  States,  I.  268.  1HH4.   8.  Judaa  " 


r  (1749J  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
.1889.  S.TadeoB^ui.-Kino,map(1701), 


eBatki.— Kino,map(1702). 
It.  74,  17V6.  Tadea 
i.  and 


Mex.,  367. 
ibid.,360.  8.1 

in  Stocklein,  Neue  Welt-Bott, 
Vaqui.— Maw  (1669)  cited  by  Bancroft.  Ariz. 

N.  Mex.,  357, 1889. 

Tadji-lanai  ( Ta'dji  la'rui*,  or  Tan  lafnas, 
'sand-town  people').  Two  important 
Haida  families  belonging  to  the  Raven 
clan.  It  would  probably  be  truer  to  say 
that  they  were  two  parts  of  one  family,  al- 
though they  came  to  be  widely  separated 
geographically.  According  to  tradition 
this  family  and  4  others  once  lived  togeth- 
er in  a  town  near  Sand  Spit  pt.,  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  composed  of  5  rows  of 
houses.  Thosein  the  front  row  were  called 
Tadji-lanas,  because  they  were  close  to  the 
beach;  those  in  the  next,  Kuna-lanas 
( 1  Point-town  people' ),  because  their  row 
ran  out  on  a  point;  those  in  the  third, 
Yaku-lanas  ('Middle-town  people'),  be- 
cause they  occupied  the  middle  row;  those 
in  the  fourth,  Koetas  ( '  Earth-eaters' ),  be- 
cause they  lived  near  the  trails  where  it 
was  very  muddy;  and  those  in  the  fifth, 
Stlenga-Ianas  ('Rear-town  people'),  be- 
cause they  lived  farthest  back.  Another 
tradition  relates  that  this  family,  together 
with  the  Kagials-kegawai  of  Skedans, 
sprang  from  a  woman  who  was  on  House 
id.  (Atana)  when  it  rose  out  of  the  flood. 
One  branch  were  reckoned  among  the 
Gunghet-haidagai,  and  a  sul  (division 
called  Kaidju-kegawai  owned  the  south- 
ernmost town  on  the  island.  By  a  curi- 
ous coincidence  the  northern  division, 
after  living  for  a  while  on  the  n.  w.  coast 
of  Graham  id.,  came  to  occupy  Kasaan 
in  Alaska,  the  most  northerly  Haida 
town.  The  Gunghet  branch  is  almost 
extinct.  (j.  a.  s. ) 

Ta'dji  la'naa,  -Swanton.Cont.  Haida. 268.272. 1905. 
Taala'naa.— B«*w  in  12th  Ren.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
22.  1H98.  Taa  Lennaa  —  Harrison  iu  Ptoc.  Roy. 
8oc.  Can.,  sec.  II,  124,  1896. 

Tadoiko.  A  former  M  aid  u  village  in  the 
neighlwrhood  of  Durham,  Butte  co., 
Cal  —  Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
xvir,  map,  1905. 

Tadonsac  ('at  the  nipples.' — Hewitt). 
The  principal  village  oi  the  Tadousac  on 
St  Lawrence  r.,  at  the  mouth  of  Sagu- 
enay  r.  It  was  formerly  an  important 
trading  j>ost,  founded  by  Samuel  de 
Champlain,  and  a  Jesuit  mission  was 
established  there  as  early  as  1616. 
Tadeuaaae.— La  Tour  map,  1779.  Tadoucac.— 
Dutch  map  (1621)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,,  L  1856. 
Tudouaac— Champlain  (1603),  (Envrea.  70,  1870; 
Harris,  Voy.  and  Trnv.,  n,  map.  1705.  Tadouaae.— 
Doblw,  Hudson  Bay.  map,  174  i  (misprint).  Ta- 
douaca,— Harris,  op.  cit.,  I,  map  (misprint). 
Tadouaaac.-Chamnlain  (1604),  (Euvres,  216. 1870; 
map  of  1616  In  li.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  I.  1856. 


Tadouaaaciena.  —  EsnauUi  and  Rapilly  map,  1777. 
Taduaac— Jefferys,  Ft.  Doma..  pt.  1,  map.  1761. 
Taduaaekuk.— ^iatftchct.  Penobscot  MS.,  B.A.  E., 
1887  (Penobscot  name). 

Tad ousac .  A  Montagnais  tribe  or  band 
on  Saguenay  r.,  Quebec.  In  1863  part 
of  the  tribe  were  on  a  reservation  at 
Manicouagan,  while  others  were  at  Peri- 
bouka. 

Tadnsh.    A  Hankutchin  village  on  the 

upper  Yukon,  Alaska,  at  the  mouth  of 

Kandik  r.    Pop.  48  in  1880. 
Charleya  Village.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
map.  1880.   Charley  Village.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet. 
Alaska.  170.  1906.   Tadooak-Schwatka,  Rep.  on 
Alaska .  88, 1885. 

Taenhatentaron.  A  former  Huron  vil- 
lage in  Ontario,  the  seat  of  the  mission  of 
Saint  Ignace.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Iroquois  in  1649. 

Bainet  Ignace.— Jos.  Rel.  1639,  74,  1858,    St  Igna 
tiua.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  179,  1865.  Taenhaten- 
taron —J  es.  Rel.  1639,  74,  1856. 

Taensa.  A  tribe  related  in  language  and 
customs  to  the  Natchez,  from  whom  they 
must  have  separated  shortly  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  historic  period.  There  is 
reason  to  think  that  part  of  theTaensa  w  ere 
encountered  by  De  Soto  in  1540,  but  the 
first  mention  of  them  under  their  proper 
name  is  by  La  Salle  and  his  companions, 
who  visited  them  in  1682  on  their  way  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  They  were 
then  living  on  L.  St  Joseph,  an  ox-bow 
cut-off  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  pres- 
ent Tensas  parish,  La.  Tonti  stopped  at 
their  villages  in  1686  and  1690,  and  in 
1698  they  were  visited  by  Davion,  La 
8ource,  and  De  Montigny,  the  last  of 
whom  settled  among  them  as  missionary 
the  following  year.  In  1700  Iberville 
found  him  there,  and  the  two  returned 
together  to  the  Natchez,  De  Montigny 
having  decided  to  devote  his  attention  to 
that  tribe.  St  Cosme,  who  soon  suc- 
ceeded De  Montigny  among  the  Natchez, 
considered  the  Taensa  too  much  reduced 
for  a  separate  mission,  and  endeavored, 
without  success,  to  draw  them  to  the 
Natchez.  In  1706  the  fear  of  an  attack 
from  the  Yazoo  and  Chickasaw  induced 
the  Taensa  to  abandon  their  settlements 
and  take  refuge  with  the  Bayogoula, 
whom  they  soon  after  attacked  treacher- 
ously and  almost  destroyed.  After  they 
had  occupied  several  different  positions 
along  the  Mississippi  southward  of  the 
Manchac,  Bienville  invited  them  to  settle 
near  Mobile  and  assigned  them  lands  not 
far  from  his  post.  They  remained  here 
many  years,  giving  their  name  to  Tensaw 
r. ;  but  in  1764,  rather  than  pass  under 
the  English,  they  removed  to  Red  r.,  in 
company  with  a  number  of  the  other 
small  tribes  in  their  neighborhood.  The 
same  year,  in  company  with  the  Apa- 
lachec'and  Pakana,  they  applied  to  the 
French  commandant  for  permission  to 
settle  on  Bayou  La  Fourche;  bnt,  though 
it  was  granted,  neither  they  nor  the  Apa- 
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lachee  appear  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
it.  They  remained  at  first  on  Red  r., 
but  in  a  few  years  removed  to  Bayou 
Boot  About  the  time  when  Louisiana 
passed  under  control  of  the  United  States 
they  sold  these  lands  also  and  moved  to 
the  northern  end  of  Grand  lake,  where  a 
small  bayou  bears  their  name.  As  an 
independent  tribe  they  have  now  disap- 
peared, though  some  Chitimacha  Indians 
are  descended  from  them.  The  Taensa 
were  always  a  comparatively  small  tribe. 
In  1698  De  Montigny  estimated  them  at 
700,  and  two  years  later  Iberville  placed 
the  number  of  their  warriors  at  300, 
while  in  1702  he  assigned  them  150  fam- 
ilies, a  figure  also  given  by  St  Cosine  the 
year  before.  Du  Pratz  (1718-34)  placed 
the  number  of  their  cabins  after  their  re- 
moval to  Mobile  at  100,  probably  an 
overestimate.  The  "Little  Taensas" 
spoken  of  by  Iberville  were  evidently  the 
Avoyelles  (q.  v.).  In  1699  a  Taensa 
Indian  gave  Iberville  the  following  list  of 
villages  belonging  to  his  people,  but  most 
of  the  names  are  evidently  in  the  Mobil- 
ian  trade  language:  Taensas,  Chaoucoula, 
Conchayon,  Couthaougoula,  Nyhougou- 
las,  Ohytoucoulas,  and  Talaspa. 

The  Taensa  have  attained  a  unique 
interest  in  modern  times  from  an  attempt 
of  two  French  seminarists  to  introduce  a 
product  of  their  own  ingenuity  as  a 
grammar  of  the  Taenia  language.  The 
deception  was  exposed  by  Brinton  in 
1885,  but  for  a  while  it  gave  rise  to  a 
heated  controversy.  See  Pseudo- Indian. 
Consult  8wanton  (1)  in  Am.  Anthr., 
x,  24, 1908,  and  authors  therein  cited;  (2) 
in  Bull.  43,  B.  A.  E.,  1910.      (j.  r.  s.) 

Cainsa.  -NeiJ  1,  Hi-t.  Minn..  173, 1858.  Chd'aha.— 
Swanton  in  Am.  Anthr.,  x,  no.  1.  1908  (Chiti- 
mvlm  name).  Oranda  Taenaaa.— Iberville  (1699) 
in  Margry,  Dec.,  IV,  409,  1880.  Haatriryiai.— Par- 
isot  and  Adam,  Taensa  Grammar,  1882  (mid  to 
mean  'warriors'  and  to  be  their  own  name). 
Tabenaa. — Coxe,  Carolana,  map,  1741.  Taeneaa. — 
Tonti  (1682)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  1.62,  1846. 
Taenaaa.  —  Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  155,  1698. 
Tacnaoa.— Gussefefd,  Map  IT.  S.,  1784.  Taenaaa.— 
Shea.  Cath.  Mb*..  437,  1855.  Tahenaa.— Tonti 
(1684)  in  Margrv,  Dec.,  I.  616.  1876.  Takenaa.— 
Joutel  (1685)  in  French.  Hint.  Coll.  La.,  1, 152, 1846, 
Taluaaa.— l.nM<Hairie(  1682)  quoted,  ibid..  11,21,1875 
(miscopled).  Teniaawa. — Sinley,  Hist.  Sketches, 
84.  1806.  Tenaagmi. — Parisot  and  Adam.  Taensa 
Gram.,  1882.  Teoaae. — Penieaut  (1700)  in  French, 
ni.«t.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  I,  58,  1869.  Tanaau.— Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4,  55,  1848.  Tenaaw.— Siblev,  Hist. 
Sketches,  84,  1806.  Tenra  -  Ibid.,  121.  Tinjaa  — 
Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map 5. 1776.  Tinnaala. — Char- 
levoix, New  Fram  e,  vi,  39,  1866.  Tinaaa  — Pcni- 
caut (1700)  in  Margry.  Dec.,  v,  397,  1883.  Tina- 
aaa  —  Ibid.,  608. 

Taenia.  The  chief  one  of  the  7  Taensa 
villages  in  1699.— Iberville  in  Margry, 
Dec.,  iv,  179,  1880. 

Tagasoke  ( Ta-ga-soke,  'forked  like  a 
spear').  An  Oneida  village  formerly  on 
Fisher.,  near  Vrienna,  Oneida  co.,  N.  V. — 
Morgan, League  Iroq.,473,  map,  1851. 

Tagiih.  A  small  tribe  living  about 
Tagish  and  Marsh  lakes,  Brit.  Col.  They 


are  classed  with  the  Tlingit  stock  on  the 
basis  of  a  vocabulary  obtained  by  Dawson 
(Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.,  192b,  1887);  but 
as  they  resemble  the  interior  Athapascan 
Indians  in  every  other  respect,  it  is  likely 
that  they  have  adopted  their  present  lan- 
guage from  the  Chilkat.  They  are  prob- 
ably part  of  Dall's  "Nehaunee  of  the 
Chilkaht  river."  (j.  b.  s. ) 

8tick  Indiana.— Dawson  in  Rep.  Geol.  8urv.  Can., 
192b,  1887  (coast  name  for  these  people  and  all 
other  interior  Indians).  Tahk-heeaa. — Schwatka 
in  Century  Mag.,  747,  Sept.  1885.  Tank-heeah  — 
Ibid..  743  (may  be  the  Takon  of  Schwatka). 

Taguanate.  An  unidentified  province 
and  town  near  which  Moscoso,  after  the 
death  of  DeSoto,  built  his  boata  and  em- 
barked on  the  Mississippi  in  the  summer 
of  1543.  According  to  Lewis  (in  Span. 
Explorers,  1528-1543,  252,  1907)  the  Ta- 
guanate  province  was  on  White  r.,  and 
the  town  was  probably  in  the  s.  part  of 
Monroe  co.,  Ark.,  possibly  at  Indian 
Bay. 

Tagoanate.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  Span.  Ex- 
plorers, op.  cit.,  250.   Tafuanata.— Ibid.,  251. 

Tagni.  Given  as  a  village  near  the 
headwaters  of  San  Luis  Bey  r.,  San  Diego 
co.,  Cal.,  in  1795  (Grijalva  cited  by  Ban- 
croft, Hist  Cal.,  i,  563,  la86).  Probably 
the  same  as  Taqui,  mentioned  by  San- 
chez in  1821  (ibid.,  n.  443)  as  existing  7 
or  8  m.  n.  of  Santa  Isabel;  and  asTahwie, 
a  Dieguefio  rancheria  represented  in  the 
treaty  of  Santa  Isabel,  s.  Cal.,  in  1852 
(H.  R.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  132, 
1857).  Kroeber  (infn,  1907)  regards  the 
name  as  possibly  a  misprint  of  Pawi 
(Span i-h  Pagui  or  Pahui),  the  Luisefio 
name  of  Cahuilla  valley,  the  present  Ca- 
huilla  res.  just  n.  of  the  headwaters  of 
San  Luis  Rev  r. 

Taguta.   Given  as  a  Kaiyuhkhotana 

village  on  the  n.  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  15  m. 

below  the  Kaiyuh  mouth,  Alaska. 
Tagutakaka. —Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  12,  42d 
Cong..  1st  seaa.,  25,  1871. 

Tagwahi  (Tagw&'K  'Catawba  place'). 
The  name  of  several  Cherokee  settle- 
ments. Oneof  them,  known  tothe  whites 
as  Toccoa,  was  situated  on  Toccoa  cr.,  k. 
of  Clarkesville,  Habersham  co.,  Ga. ;  an- 
other was  on  Toccoa  or  Ocoee  r.,  about 
the  present  Toccoa,  in  Fannin  co.,  Ga., 
and  a  third  may  have  been  on  Persimmon 
cr.,  which  is  known  to  the  Cherokee  as 
Tagwa'hl,  and  enters  Hiwassee  r.  some 
distance  below  Murphy,  in  Cherokee  co., 
N.  C— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
533,  1900. 

Tocoah.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  144,  1887. 

Tahagmiut('  people  of  the  shadow,'  that 
is,  livingtoward  thesunset).  An  Eskimo 
tribe  inhabiting  the  Labrador  shore  of 
Hudson  str.  from  Leaf  r.  w.,  and  the 
coast  of  Hudson  bay  s.  to  Mosquito  bay. 
They  are  tall  and  of  fine  physique,  the 
men  larger  on  the  average  than  whites, 
the  women  equal  to  the  average  white 
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women.  Their  customs  are  primitive. 
Men  hold  women  in  little  respect,  but 
are  jealous  of  their  wives.  They  are  fond 
of  games  and  athletic  sports,  and  both 
nexea  are  passionate  gamblers.  They 
trap  foxes,  wolves,  and  wolverenes,  ex- 
changing the  furs  for  guns,  ammunition, 
cutlery,  and  hardware  at  Ft  Chimo,  dis- 
tant a  whole  winter's  journey  for  a  dog 
team.  The  skirts  of  their  coats  are  hung 
with  pear-shaped  pieces  of  ivory  that 
rattle  when  they  walk. 

Igdlumiut— Fiona  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  462,  1888 
('people  of  the  other  side':  so  called  by  the 
Eskimo  of  Baffin  land,  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
Hudson  rtr.).  If lu-miut. — Boas  in  Trans.  Anthr. 
Soc.  Wash.,  ill.  95,  1886.  northerners.— Turner 
in  11th  He  p.  B.  A.  E.,  177.  1894  (so  called  by  the 
whites  of  Labrador).  Tahagrayut. — Turner  in 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.  1887,  sec.  II,  101,  1888.  Ta 
haf  myut.— Turner  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A-  E..  177, 1894. 
Ungav»miut. — Boo*  in  Am.  Antiq.,  40,  1888. 

Tahapit  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the 
RioGila,  Ariz.,  in  1744. — Sedelmair(1744) 
cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  366, 
1889. 

Tahattawan.    See  NaUahattatmnl*. 

Tahchee  ( TdUt',  4  Dutch ' ).  A  Western 
Cherokee  chief,  one  of  the  earliest  emi- 
grants to  the  Arkansas  country  to  join 
chief  Bowl.  After  several  years  in  Texas, 
during  which  he  led  war  parties  against 
the  wilder  tribes,  he  recrossed  Red  r. 
and  soon  made  himself  so  conspicuous  in 
raids  on  the  Osage  that  a  reward  of  $500 
was  offered  by  Gen.  Arbuekle  for  his  cap- 
ture. To  show  tiis  defiance  of  the  procla- 
mation, he  deliberately  journeyed  to  Ft 
Gibson,  attacked  a  party  of  Osage  at  a  t  rad- 
ing post  near  by,  and  scalped  one  of  them 
within  hearing  of  the  drums  of  the  fort. 
With  rifle  in  one  hand  and  the  bleeding 
scalp  in  the  other,  he  leaped  a  precipice 
and  made  his  escape,  although  a  bullet 
grazed  his  cheek.  On  promise  of  am- 
nesty and  the  withdrawal  of  the  reward, 
he  returned  and  settled  with  his  follow- 
ers on  the  Canadian,  s.  w.  of  Ft  Gibson, 
establishing  a  reputation  among  army  offi- 
cers as  a  valuable  scout  and  guide.  His 
portrait  was  painted  bv  Catlin  in  1834. 
See  Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt  1, 
1900;  McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  I, 
251-260, 1858;  Catlin,  North  Am.  Inds.,  n, 
121,  122,  1844. 

Tah-gah-jute.    See  Logan. 

Tahiannihouq.  An  unidentified  village 
or  tribe  mentioned  in  1687  to  Joutel 
(Margry,  Dec.,  m,  409,  1878)  while  he 
was  staying  with  the  Kadohadacho  on 
Red  r.  of  Louisiana,  bv  the  chief  of  that 
tribe,  as  being  among  his  enemies. 

Tahijuas.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly near  Santa  Ines  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  co.,  Cal.—  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct  18,  1861. 

Tahlaai  ( Ta'hwV).  A  former  Cherokee 
settlement  on  Little  Tennessee  r.,  about 
Talassee  ford,  in  Blount  co.,  Tenn.  The 
name  has  lost  its  meaning.        (j.  m.) 


Ta'laal'.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A  E..  nt.  1, 533. 
1900.  Talassee.— Doc.  of  1755  quoted  by  Royce  in 
6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  142,  1887.  Tallase.— Bart  ram. 
Travels,  371, 1792.  Telassee.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted 
bv  Royce,  op.  cit.,  144.  Tellassee.-Tlmberlakc, 
Memoirs,  map,  1766. 

Tahleqnah  (  Talikwd',  meaning  lost ). 
The  capital  01  the  Cherokee  Nation,  in 
n.  k.  Indian  Ter.,  now  incorporated  with 
the  state  of  Oklahoma.  The  name,  cor- 
rupted in  the  E.  to  Tellico  (q.  v.),  is  an 
old  Cherokee  town  name,  and  was  for- 
mally adopted  for  the  new  capital  in  1839 
on  the  reunion  and  reorganization  of  the 
Old  Settler  and  Emigrant  bands  of  Chero- 
kee in  the  W.  TahTequah  is  now  an  en- 
terprising railroad  town  of  about  4,000 
inhabitants,  and  contains,  among  other 
buildings,  the  former  Cherokee  capitol 
and  a  large  Cherokee  female  seminary. 
Park  Hill,  the  seat  of  the  old  Cherokee 
mission  press,  is  a  few  miles  distant  Con- 
sult Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt  1, 
1900. 

Tahlkoedi  ('people  of  Tahlko,'  where 
they  once  camped ) .  A  di  vision  of  the  Ra- 
ven phratry  of  the  Stikine  in  Alaska. 
Detlk-oe'de.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
26,  1889.  Talch  kuedi.—  K reuse,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  120. 
1885.  Tilqoe'dL— Swanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E., 
1904.  Tsi-qua  tee.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app., 
1H59. 

Tahltan.  The  south  westernmost  tribal 
division  of  the  Nahane  Indians  of  the  Ath- 
apascan family.  Their  hunting  grounds 
include  the  drainage  basin  of  Stikine  r. 
and  its  tributaries  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
Iskut  r.,  Dease  lake,  and  the  river  halfway 
to  McDanes  cr.  (  but  according  to  the  old 
law  the  head  of  Dease  lake  was  Kaska  ter- 
ritory, and  this  assumption  of  rights  has 
never  been  acknowledged  by  the  Kaska 
people),  the  northern  sources  of  the  Nass, 
and  some  of  the  southern  branches  of  the 
Taku,  in  Alaska  and  British  Columbia.  In 
early  day  a  the  salmon  streams  flowing  into 
the  Stikine  from  the  n.,  from  4  m.  below 
Glenora  to,  but  not  including,  Telegraph 
cr.,  were  claimed  and  fished  by  the  Stikine 
tribe  of  Tlingit  but  this  overlapping  of  the 
two  peoples  seems  to  have  produced  little 
friction,  possibly  because  the  Tahltan  had 
no  living  places  hereabouts,  and  in  the 
matter  of  the  exchange  of  the  products  of 
the  coast  and  the  interior  it  was  of  mutual 
advantage  to  keep  on  friendly  terms. 

The  Tahltan  have  always  lived  on  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Stikine  and  near  by 
on  the  Tahltan  and  Tuya  rs.  In  early 
days  their  living  places  "were  used  more 
as  storage  depots  and  were  resorted  to 
through  the  summer  months  for  salmon 
fishing,  which  was  also  the  season  of  ease 
and  feasting,  when  the  pursuit  of  the  fur- 
bearing  animals  was  without  profit — for 
the  Tahltan  people  have  always  been 
hunters  and  trappers,  living  in  the  open 
throughout  the  year,  meat  eaters  through 
necessity  and  choice,  and  accepting  fish 
diet  only  as  a  change. 
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The  primitive  houses  were  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  fishing  camps  to-day; 
they  were  constructed  of  stout  saplings 
stuck  upright  in  the  ground  and  bound 
together  with  bark  rope  or  tree  roots  and 
roofed  over  with  slabs  of  spruce  bark. 
But  in  camp  the  typical  shelter  was  a 
lean-to  of  bark  and  brush  laid  over  poles, 
two  being  placed  opposite  each  other, 
with  a  central  fire.  To-day,  throughout 
most  of  the  year,  they  live  in  the  same 
manner,  except  that  canvas  has  super- 
seded the  bark  and  brush  covering. 

After  the  Cassiar  gold  excitement  in 
1874  they  built  a  substantial  log  village 
on  level  space  upward  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  junction  of  the  Tahltan 
with  the  Stikine,  which  is  generally 
known  as  Tahltan,  though  its  native  name 
is  Goon-tdar-shaga  ('where  the  spring 
water  stops').  The  only  other  native 
settlement  is  at  Telegraph  Creek,  where 
a  number  of  small  log  houses  have  been 
built  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
white  settlement 

The  social  organization  of  the  Tahltan 
without  doubt  lias  developed  from  asso- 
ciation with  the  coast  Tlingit.  It  is 
founded  on  matriarchy  and  is  dependent 
on  the  existence  of  two  exogamous  par- 
ties who  intermarry.  These  parties  may 
be  designated,  from  their  totem  ic  em- 
blems, as  Cheskea  (Raven)  and  Cheona 
( Wolf).  These  are  subdivided  into  fam- 
ilies, which  assume  all  the  functions  of 
the  party  and  supplement  each  other  at 
all  meetings  and  on  all  occasions  of  cere- 
mony. The  family  is  the  unit  of  social 
and  political  life,  in  which  all  individual- 
ity is  merged,  succession  follows,  and  in- 
heritance is  secured.    The  families  are: 

( 1 )  Tuckclarwaydee,  of  the  Wolf  party, 
which,  besides  having  the  wolf  emblem, 
is  represented  by  the  brown  bear,  the 
eagle,  and  the  killer-whale.  It  originated 
in  the  interior  about  the  headwaters  of 
Nass  r.  This  family  is  credited  with 
having  been  the  first  to  settle  in  this 
country  and  the  founders  of  the  Tahltan 
tribe. 

(2)  Nanyiee,  of  the  Wolf  party,  which, 
besides  having  the  wolf  emblem,  is  rep- 
resented by  the  brown  bear,  the  killer- 
whale,  and  the  shark.  The  original 
home  of  this  people  was  in  the  interior, 
about  the  headwaters  of  Taku  r.,  which 
they  descended  to  salt  water  and  settled 
among  the  Stikine  Tlingit;  in  later  years 
they  ascended  Stikine  r.  and  became  a 
family  of  the  Tahltan,  while  others  crossed 
the  trail  in  still  more  recent  times  and 
joined  their  brethren. 

(3)  Talarkoteen  of  the  Wolf  party, 
represented  by  the  wolf  crest.  They 
originated  in  the  interior,  about  Peace  r., 
and  followed  down  Liard  r.  to  Dease  lake 
and  then  crossed  to  the  Tuya.  They  are 
nearlv  extinct. 


• 

(4)  Kartchottee,  of  the  Raven  party, 
represented  by  both  the  raven  emblem 
and  that  of  the  frog.  This  family  orig- 
inated in  the  interior  toward  the  head- 
waters of  the  Taku.  Some  of  the  family 
married  among  the  Tahltan  in  early 
days.  Another  branch  descended  Sti- 
kine r.  long  ago,  affiliated  with  the  Kake 
tribe  of  the  Tlingit  people,  and  gener- 
ations later  their  descendents  followed 
up  the  Stikine  and  became  Tahltan. 
This  is  now  the  most  numerous  family 
of  the  tribe. 

The  Tahltan  live  by  hunting  and  trap- 
ping. The  country  is  rich  in  fur-bearing 
animals  and  big  game.  In  late  years, 
since  hunters  have  Deen  attracted  thither, 
they  have  earned  considerable  as  guides, 
besides  working  for  the  trading  com- 
panies' pack-teams.  They  are  an  adapt- 
able people,  who  are  fast  giving  up  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  past  for  the  luxuries  of  civil- 
ization, with  which  their  earnings  supply 
them,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
there  will  be  little  left  of  their  more 
primitive  life.  They  numbered  229  in 
1909,  and  have  reached  that  stage  where 
they  are  holding  their  own.  They  are  of 
medium  stature,  spare  rather  than  stout, 
and  have  high  cheek-bones,  full  mouth, 
aquiline  nose  rather  broad  at  the  base, 
small  hands  and  feet,  coarse  black  hair, 
and  mild  and  pleasant  expression.  On 
the  whole  they  are  an  honest,  agreeable, 
kindly  people,  hospitably  inclined  and 
dignified  in  bearing.  In  many  instances 
their  admixture  with  the  Tlingit  is  ex- 
pressed in  their  features,  producing  a 
much  less  pleasine  type.  In  addition  to 
the  authors  cited  Delow,  consult  Teit  in 
Boas  Anniv.  Vol.,  337,  1906.   (o.  t.  k.  ) 

Conneimghs.— Pope.  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E..  1865. 
Kun-un-ah'.— Dull  in  Proc.  Am.  A.  A.  8.,  xxxiv, 
376,  1886.  Nahaniea  of  the  Upper  Stikine.-Pope. 
op.  clt.  Stick.— Smith  quoted  by  Colyer  in  Inrt. 
Aft*.  Rep.  1869.  667.  1870.  Tahl-tan Dawwin  in 
Rep.  Geol.  8urv.  Can.,  192b,  18S9.  Talyan.— Smith, 
op.  cit.,  668. 

Tahluptsi.  The  almost  extinct  Yellow- 
wood  or  Everjrreen  Oak  clan  of  the  pueblo 
of  Zufii,  N.  Mex. 

Ta'hlupUi-kwe.-Cushin*  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
868, 1896  (Jtire  =» 1  people ') . 

Tahuagabacahel  ( '  water-hole  of  the 
withered  pitahaya ' ) .  A  rancheria,  prob- 
ably of  the  Cochimi,  connected  with 
Purfsima  mission  in  s.  Lower  California 
in  the  18th  century. — Doc.  Hist.  Mex., 
4th  s.,  v,  188,  1857. 

Tahuglauk.  A  tribe,  evidently  myth- 
ical, but  which,  according  to  Lahontan, 
lived  about  the  year  1690  in  the  region  of 
the  upper  Missouri  r.,  on  a  river  flowing 

westward  into  a  great  salt  lake. 
Tahuflaak.-Harri8,  \roy.  and  Trav.  n.  920.  1705 
(misprint).  Tahuglauk.— Lahontan.  New  Voy.. 
I,  125,  1703.  Tahuglucka.— Coxe.  Carolana.  mtip. 
1741.  TahuUuk.-Burcla,  Enaayo,  298. 1723. 

Tabu  uncle  (  TO/hu^Ln' de,  1  raountains- 
extending-into-river  people').  A  divi- 
sion of  the  Mescalero  Apache,  who  claim 
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as  their  original  habitat  the  region  of 
a.  w.  Texas,  n.  of  the  Rio  Grande  and 
extending  into  s.  New  Mexico.    (  j.  m  . ) 

Taiaiagon  ( 'at  the  crossing  or  landing.' 
— Hewitt).  An  Iron uois  village  in  1678 
on  the  n.  shore  of  L.  Ontario,  near  the 

{resent  Toronto,  Ont. 
aiaiagoa.— Hennepin,  New  Diacov.,  48,  169ft.  Te 
MM- Esnauts  and  Rapllly  map,  1777.  Teiaia- 
ton-— La  Salle  (1684)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  HJat..  IX, 
218,  1855.  Tfjaiagon.—  Bellin  map,  1755.  TejaJa- 
ron.— Hennepin,  New  Diacov.,  28,  169*.  Tejaja- 
hon.— Maeanlcv,  N.  Y.,  II,  101,  1829.  Teaagtm.— 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  I,  59, 1846. 

Taikui.  A  former  Maidu  settlement 
near  Cherokee  or  Pentz's,  at  the  head  of 
Dryer.,  Butte  co.,Cal.  (r.  b.  d.) 
Tafia.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  710,  1857. 
Tagua.— Johnston  (1850)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  82d 
Cong.,  npec.  aes*  45,  1853.  Taikfl.— Curtin,  MS. 
vocab.,B.  A.  E.,1885.  TaiMahi.— Ibid.  Tigraa.— 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  57,  82d  Cong.,  2d  atm,  15, 1853. 

Tailla  ('crane.'— Hewitt).  An  uni- 
dentified village  on  the  St  Lawrence,  near 
the  present  city  of  Quebec,  in  1535.— Car- 
tier  (1535),  Bref  Recit,  32,  1863. 

Taimah  (also  Taiomah,  Tama,  properly 
Taima,  'sudden  crash'  [of  thunder]. — 
Wm.  Jones.  The  name  has  been  mis- 
translated "The  bear  whose  voice  makes 


If 


the  rocks  to  tremble").  A  subordinate 
chief  of  the  Fox  tribe,  and  member  of 
the  Thunder  clan,  for  some  years  ruler 
and  law-giver  of  a  Fox  village  a  short 
distance  above  the  mouth  of  Flint  cr., 
near  the  site  of  Burlington,  la.  lie  was 
also  a  prominent  medicine-man.  Always 


friendly  toward  the  whites,  on  one  occa- 
sion when  a  vindictive  Indian  ha«l  started 
on  a  long  journey  for  the  purpose  of  kill- 
ing the  Indian  agent  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 
Wis.,  Taimah  hastened  to  him  and  by  a 
timely  warning  saved  his  life.  He  was 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Sauk  and  Foxes  at  Washington,  Aug.  4, 
1824{  in  which  his  name  appears  as 
"Fai-mah,  the  Bear."  He  died  among 
his  people  a  few  years  later.  The  county 
and  town  of  Tama,  la.,  preserve  his  name. 

Taim amar 08.  A  former  tri  be  of  s.  Texas, 
probably  Coahuiltecan,  associated  with 
the  Gueiquesales,  Manos  Prietas,  Bocores, 
Haeser,  Pinanacas,  Escabas,  Cacastes, 
Cocobiptas,  Cocomaque,  Codame,  Con- 
totores,  Colorados,  and  Babiamares  in 
1675  (Fernando  del  Bosque,  1675,  trans, 
in  Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  xiv.  340,  1903). 
They  are  prot>ably  identical  with  the  Te- 
neinamar.    Cf.  Tumamamar. 

Taiiida  (  Taif -tti-tla) .    A  former  Maidu 

village  a  few  miles  s.  b.  of  Marysville, 

Yubaco.,Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus. 

Nat  Hist.,  xvn,  map,  1905. 

Tai'chida.—  Powers  in  Con t.N.  A.Ethnol..  m.282. 
J "77.  Taitcedawi.— Curtin.  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.. 
1885.  Tychedaa.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii, 
420,  1874. 

Tait(' those  up  river').  A  collective 
name  for  the  Cowichan  tril>cs  on  Fraser 
r.,  Brit.  Col.,  above  Nicomen  and  Chilli* 
wack  re. 

HaiUin.— Anderson  quoted  by  Oibbs  in  Hist.  Mag.. 
lst«.,  vit.  78, 1863.  Sa-ohinoo.— Ibid.  (' utrnngera ' : 
Shush  wap  name).  Ba-chin  ko. — Mavnc.Brit. Col., 
295.  1*62.  Tail— Truuh.  Map  of  Brit.  Col..  l»7u. 
Tat«a.— Fitzhugh  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  32*.  1857. 
Teatea. — Mayne,  op.  cit.  Teet. — Anderson,  op 
olL  Wit—  Boas  in  Rep.  64th  MeeUng  Brit.  A. 
A.  8.,  464, 1894. 

Taitinapam.  A  small  Shahaptian  tribe 
speaking  the  Klikitat  language  and  for- 
merly living  between  the  headwaters  of 
Lewis  and  Cowlitz  rs.  in  Skamania  co.. 
Wash.  They  were  never  officially  recog- 
nized by  the  Government  and  if  any  sur- 
vive they  have  probably  been  merged  in 
the  Klikitat  tribe.  (l.  f.  ) 

Tai  kie-a-pain.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  433. 
ISM.  Tai-tim  nana.—  Ford  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Dor.  37. 
31th  Cong.,  3a  new).,  102,  1857.  Tai-tin-a-pam.— 
<  Jibba  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.  1, 403. 1855.  Tait-inapum  — 
Tol mie  quoted  by  Lord,  Nat.  in  Brit.  Col.,  n.  245. 
1H66.  Taitinipaaa.— Stevens  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doe.  87. 
34th  Cong.,  3<l seas.. 54, 1857.  Tintinapain. — School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribea,  v.  490,  1856. 

Taiyanyanokhotana.  A  division  of  Kai- 
yuhkhotana  living  on  Kuskokwim  r., 
Alaska.  Fop.  210  in  1890,  122  males  and 
88  females.  Their  chief  villages,  situated 
near  the  Russian  trading  post  of  Kol- 
makof,  were  Napai  and  Akmiut. 

Tai-ya-yan'-o-khotan'-a.—  Dull  in  Cont,  N.  A.  Eth- 
nol.,  I.  26,  1877. 

Tajicaringa.  A  former  Tepehuane  pue- 
blo in  Durango,  Mexico,  the  seat  of  the 

Spanish  mission  of  Magdalena. 

Magdalena  Tajicaringa. — Ororco  y  Berra,  Geog., 

319,  1864. 
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Tajique  (probably  the  Hispanized  form 
of  the  Tewa  name  ( Tashi'kef)  of  the  pue- 
blo, the  Tigua  name  being  Tush-yit-yay, 
or  Tuh-yityay. — Bandelier).  A  former 
Tigua  pueblo  a  boat  30  m.  n.  e.  of  Belen,  the 
rums  of  which  are  situated  on  the  n.  and 
\v.  border  of  the  present  settlement  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Arroyo 
de  Tajique,  in  central  New  Mexico.  It 
was  the  scat  of  the  mission  of  San  Miguel, 
established  probably  in  1629.  In  1674  its 
population,  which  then  numbered  about 
300,  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  600 
Tigua  from  Quarai,  who  were  compelled 
by  the  Apache  to. abandon  their  pueblo. 
Little  peace,  however,  was  found  at 
Tajique,  for  in  fhe  following  year  this 
vill  age  also  was  permanently  abandoned 
for  the  same  cause,  the  inhabitants 
gradually  drifting  to  El  Paso.  A  remnant 
of  the  Tigua  now  living  near  the  latter 
place  claim  to  have  come  originally  from 
Tajique  and  other  pueblos  in  the  n.  Con- 
sult Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  IT, 
257  etseq.,  1892;  Lummis,  Land  of  Poco 
Tiempo,  1893.  See  Tigua.  (f.  w.  h.  ) 
Junetre.—  Ofiute  0598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  XVI,  118, 
1871  (believed  by  Bandelier,  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
iv,  113.  1892,  to  be  probably  the  name;  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Junetre  of  the  Tewa).  Ban 
Miguel  Taxique.—  Vetancurt  ( 16%)  in  Teatro  Mex.. 
Ill,  324,  1871.  Taflqne.— Escalaute  (1778)  quoted 
by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  In*t.  Papers,  in,  132.  1890. 
Tafeque.— Latham,  Var.  of  Man,  395,  1850.  Tagi- 
que.— GrvKK.  Comm.  Prairies.  I,  165,  1814.  Ta-ii- 
que.— Bandelier  in  Areh.  Inst.  Papers,  m.  128, 
1*90.  Taxique.  -De  l  isle,  Carte  Mex.  et  Floride, 
17(W.  Tegique.— Squier  in  Am.  Rev..  II,  508.  1848. 
Tuh-yit-yay.— Lummis  quoted  by  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  258.  1892.  Tu»h-yit-yay.— 
Ibid,  (this  and  the  last  form  are  given  as  the  Is- 
leta  name  of  the  pueblo.) 

Takaiak.  A  Kaiyuhkhotana  division 
and  village  e.  of  Yukon  r.,  Alaska,  near 
Nulato.  Pop.  81  in  1844. 
Letaiki-Takaiak.— Zagimkin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy. 
5th  *.,  XXI,  map.  1850.  Takaiaksa.—  Tikhmemef 
quoted  by  Baker.  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  396,  1902. 
Tikijiksen.— Holmberg  quoted  by  Dall  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol..  I,  25.  1877. 

Takamitka.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Unalaska id.,  eastern  Aleutians,  Alaska. 

Tatamitka.— Coxe,  Russ.  Discov.,  164,  1787. 

Takapsintonwanna  ( 1  village  at  the  shin- 
ny ground').  A  former  baud  or  village 
of  the  Wahpeton  Sioux. 

.— Riggs,   letter   to   Dorse y,  1H82. 
ptin-to°waBna.— Dnrvy  (after  Ashley)  in  15th 
B.  A.  E.,  216,  1897.  Takapain-tonwaona.- 

Takaihwangaroras.    See  Shikellamy. 

Takasichekhwut  ( TH-ya/f-i-tce'-qurCit).  A 
former  village  of  the  Chastacosta  on  the 
n.  side  of  Rogue  r.f  Oreg. — Dorsey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m,  234,  1890. 

Takatoka  (corrupted  from  De'fjdtd'gd,  a 
word  which  conveys  the  idea  of  two  per- 
sons standing  together,  and  so  closely 
united  as  to  form  but  one  human  body). 
A  prominent  early  chief  of  the  Western 
Cherokee.  The  name  was  also  applied 
to  Gen.  Stand  Watie  (q.  v.).— Moonev  in 
19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  515,  1900. 

3456— Bull.  30,  pt  2-07  13 


Takchuk.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage e.  of  Port  Clarence,  Alaska. 
Klaxermette — Jaek§on,  Rep.  on  Reindeer  In 
Alaska,  map.  145, 1894.  Takwmut. -Nelson  iu  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899.  Takaomute— Petroff  in 
10th 


Alaska,  map,  1884. 
Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  I,  map,  1877. 

Takdentan.    A  Tlingit  division  at  Gau- 

dekan,  Alaska,  belonging  to  the  Raven 

phratry. 

takten-tln.—K  reuse.  Tllnkit  Ind.,  118.  1885. 
Tlf'qdeotan.— Swanton,  field  notes.  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 

Takdheikautaiupahe  ('path  where  ticks 
abound').    An  Osage  village. 
Ta^'.ka  otai'  upo*\-Doreey,  Osage  MS.  vocab., 
b7a7e.,  1888. 

Takelma  (from  the  native  name 
gdm&*n, 4  those  dwelling  along  the  river* ). 
A  tribe  which,  together  with  the  Upper 
Takelma  (q.  v. ),  or  Lat'ga'wd1,  forms  the 
Takilman  linguistic  family  of  Powell. 
They  occupy  the  middle  portion  of  the 
course  of  Rogue  r.  in  s.  w.  Oregon  from 
and  perhaps  including  Illinois  r.  to  about 
Table  Rock,  the  northern  tributaries  of 
Rogue  r.  between  these  limits,  and  the 
upper  course  of  Cow  cr.  Linguistically 
they  are  very  sharply  distinguished  from 
their  neighbors,  their  language  showing 
little  or  no  resemblance  in  even  general 
morphologic  and  phonetic  traits  to  either 
the  Athapascan  or  the  Klamath;  it  was 
spoken  in  at  least  two  dialects.  They 
seem  to  have  been  greatly  reduced  in 
numbers  at  the  time  of  the  Rogue  River 
war;  at  the  present  day  the  few  survivors, 
a  half  dozen  or  so,  reside  on  the  Siletz 
res.,  Oreg.  J.  O.  Dorsey  (Takelma  M8. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884)  gives  the  follow- 
ing list  of  village  names:  Hashkushtun, 
Hudedut,  Kashtata,  Kthotaime,  Nakila, 
Salwahka,  Seethltun,  Sestikustun,  Se- 
waathlchutun,  Shkashtun,  Skanowethl- 
tunne,  Talmamiche,  Talotunne,  Tthowa- 
che,  Tulsulsun,  Yaasituu,  and  Yushlali. 
These  are  nearly  all  Athapascan  in  form. 
The  following  native  Takelma  village 
names  were  procured  by  Dr  Edward 
Sapir  in  1906:  Gelyalk  (Gelyalk*),  Di- 
lomi(DiMomi),  Gwenpupk  (Gwenp'ufik'), 
Hayaalbal«la  ( Hayaalbalsda),  Daktgamik 
(Dak't'gamik'),  Didalam  (Didalam),  Dak- 
tsa«in  ( I>ak'ts!asin)  or  Daldanik,  Hagwal 
(Hagwal),  Somouluk  (S'6m6uluk'),  and 
Hatonk  (Hat!6nkc). 

Culturally  the  Takelma  were  closely 
allied  to  the  Shasta  of  n.  California,  with 
whom  they  frequently  intermarried. 
Their  main  dependence  for  food  was 
the  acorn,  which,  after  shelling,  pound- 
ing, sifting,  and  seething,  was  boiled 
into  a  mush.  Other  vegetable  foods, 
such  as  the  camas  root,  various  seeds, 
and  Iwrries  (especially  man/anita),  were 
also  largely  used.  Tol>acco  was  the 
only  plant  cultivated.  Of  animal  fowls 
the  chief  was  salmon  and  other  river  fish 
caught  by  line,  spear,  and  net;  deer  were 
hunted  by  running  them  into  an  inclo- 
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sure  provided  with  traps.  For  winter 
use  roasted  salmon  and  cakes  of  camas 
and  deer  fat  were  stored  away.  The 
main  utensils  were  a  great  variety  of 
baskets  (used  for  grinding  acorns,  sifting, 
cooking,  carrying  burdens,  storage,  as 
food  receptacles,  and  for  many  other  pur- 
poses), constructed  generally  by  twining 
on  a  hazel  warp.  Horn,  bone,  and  wood 
served  as  material  for  various  imple- 
ments, as  spoons,  needles,  and  root- 
diggers.  Stone  was  hardly  used  except 
in  the  making  of  arrowheads  and  pestles. 
The  house,  quadrangular  in  shape  and 
partly  underground,  was  constructed  of 
hewn  timber  and  was  provided  with  a 
central  fireplace,  a  smoke-hole  in  the 
roof,  and  a  raised  door  from  which  en- 
trance was.  had  by  means  of  a  notched 
ladder.  The  sweat-house,  holding  about 
six,  was  also  a  plank  structure,  though 
smaller  in  size;  it  was  reserved  for  the 
men. 

In  clothing  and  personal  adornment 
the  Takelma  differed  but  little  from  the 
tribes  of  v.  California,  red-headed-wood- 
pecker scalps  and  the  basket  caps  of  the 
women  being  perhaps  the  most  charac- 
teristic articles.  Facial  painting  in  red, 
black,  and  white  was  common,  the  last- 
named  color  denoting  war.  Women  tat- 
tooed the  skin  in  three  stripes;  men 
tattooed  the  left  arm  with  marks  serving 
to  measure  various  lengths  of  strings  of 
dental  ia. 

In  their  social  organization  the  Takelma 
were  exceedingly  simple,  the  village, 
small  in  size,  being  the  only  important 
sociological  unit;  no  sign  of  totemism  or 
clan  groupings  has  been  found.  The 
chieftaincy  was  only  slightly  developed, 
wealth  forming  the  chief  claim  to  social 
recognition.  Feuds  were  settled  through 
the  intervention  of  a  "  go-between  "  hired 
by  the  aggrieved  party.  Marriage  was 
entirely  a  matter  01  purchase  of  the  bride 
and  was  often  contracted  for  children  or 
even  infants  by  their  parents.  The  bride 
was  escorted  with  return  presents  by  her 
relatives  to  the  bridegroom's  house;  on 
the  birth  of  a  child  an  additional  price 
was  paid  to  her  father.  Though  no  law 
of  exogamy  prevailed  beyond  the  pro- 
hibition of  marriage  of  near  kin,  marriage 
was  probably  nearly  always  outside  the 
village.  Polygamy,  as  a  matter  of  wealth, 
was  of  course  found;  the  levirate  pre- 
vailed. Corpses  were  disposed  of  by 
burial  in  the  ground,  objects  of  value 
being  strewn  over  the  grave. 

No  great  ceremonial  or  ritual  develop- 
ment was  attained  by  the  Takelma.  The 
first  appearance  of  salmon  and  acorns, 
the  coming  to  maturity  of  a  girl,  shaman- 
istic  performances,  and  the  war  dance 
were  probably  the  chief  occasions  for 
ceremonial  activity.  Great  influence  was 
exercised  by  the  shamans,  to  whose 


malign  power  death  was  generally 
ascril>ed.  Differing  from  the  shamans 
were  the  dreamers,  who  gained  their 
power  from  an  entirely  different  group 
of  supernatural  beings  and  who  were 
never  thought  to  do  harm.  Character- 
istic of  the  Takelma  was  the  use  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  charms  or  medicine 
formulas  addressed  to  various  animal  and 
other  spirits  and  designed  to  gain  their 
favor  toward  the  fulfilment  of  some  de- 
sired event  or  the  warding  off  of  a  threat- 
ened evil.  The  most  characteristic  myths 
are  the  deeds  of  the  culture-hero  ( Daldal) 
and  the  pranks  of  Coyote.  For  further 
information,  consult  Sapir  (1)  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  ix,  no.  2,  1907;  (2)  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  xx,  33,  1907;  (3)  Takelma 
Texts,  Anthr.  Pub.  Univ.  Pa.  Mus.,  It, 
no.  1,  1909.  (k.  s.) 

Da*gelma*n.— Sapir  Jn  Am.  Anthr.,  IX,  252,  1907 
('those  living  alongside  the  river,'  i.  e.  Rogue  r.: 
own  name). Ryu'  kutchitcluin. — Dorsey,  A  lsea  MS. 
voeuh.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  ('  people  far  down  the  siren m 
[or  country]':  Alsea  name).  Na  tcte  junne — 
horsey,  Nuhunnetuune  M.S.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884 
(Naltunue  name).  Rogue  River.— Dorsey.  Ta- 
kelma MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  F.  ,  1881  (name  given  by 
people  in  Oregon).  Ta-^eV-ma.— l>orsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  III,  234,  1890.  Takilma .—  Gatsehet 
in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  viii,  257,  1882.  Upper  Rogue 
River  Indians.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III.  234, 1890. 

Takestina.  A  Tlingit  division  at  Chil- 
kat,  Alaska,  belonging  to  the  Wolf  phra- 
try.  They  are  said  to  have  lost  their 
way,  while  migrating  northward,  in  the 
channel  behind  Wrangell  id.  (Taqsi't), 
whence  they  came  to  be  called  the  Taqsi't 
nation  (Taqestina').  (j.  r/s.) 

takaatina.-Krause.  Tlinklt  Ind.,  116.  1*85. 

Takfwelottine  ('])eople  of  the  living 
waters').  A  tribe  or  band  of  theThling- 
chadinne  dwelling  s.  e.  of  Great  Bear 
lake  and  at  the  source  of  Coppermine  r., 
Mackenzie  Ter.,  Canada.  Petitot  de- 
scribes them  as  kindly,  jovial,  and  reli- 
gious. When  he  went  among  them,  in 
1 865,  there  were  60  shamans  for 600  people. 
T'akfwel-ottiaa— Petitot,  Diet.  Deue  Dindjie.  xx, 
1876.  Takkwel-ottine.— Petitot  in  Bull.  Soe.  de 
Geog.  Paris,  chart,  187.*).  Tpa-kfwele-pottine  —  Peti- 
tot. Autourdu  lacdes  Enclaves,  363, 1891.  Tpathel- 
ottine.— Petitot,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1865. 

Takhaiya.    A  former  Kuitsh  village  on 
lower  Umpqua  r.,  Oreg. 
Ta-qai'-ya,— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore.  Ill, 
231, 1890. 

Takhchapa  ('deer  head').  A  band  of 
the  Miniconjou  Sioux. 
T shea- pa. — RIkk*  in  The  Word  Carrier,  J  one- 
July  1889.  Tar-oo-eh-parco— Lewis  and  Clark 
(1806)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aft*.,  l.  715,  1832. 
Tar-co-eh-pa.rh.-Ix- wis  and  Clark.  Discov.,  34, 
1806. 

Takhuhayata  ('eat  the  scrapings  of 
hides' ).   A  band  of  the  Yanktonai  Sioux. 

TaKuha-yuta,— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  218, 
1897.   Taquha-yuta. — Ibid. 

Takiketak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  k.  shore  of  Kuskokwim 
bav.  Alaska.  Pop.  21  in  1880. 
Takikatagamute.— Nelson  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska.  1902.  Takiketagamute.  —  Petrol!  in 
JOth  Census,  Alaska,  17,  1884. 
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Takimilding.  A  Hupa  village  on  the  e. 
side  of  Trinity  r.,  Cal.,  about  4  m.  n.  of 
Tsewenalding.  It  was  formerly  the  re- 
ligious renter  of  the  Hupa;  in  it  are  situ- 
ated the  sacred  houte  and  sweat-house. 
Here  are  held  the  acorn  feast,  the  first 
part  of  the  spring  dance,  and  the  fall  or 
jumping  dance,  and  from  it  the  dancers 
set  out  in  canoes  for  the  beginning  of 
the  white  deerskin  dance.  The  priest  in 
charge  of  these  ceremonies  lives  in  this 
village.  (p.  e.  a.) 

"  r.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in.  72. 


1877.  Ho.tler. -Spalding  in  Ind.  An".  Ron  ,  82. 1870 
(name  u.«ed  by  white*).   Ople-goh  — «ibbs,  MS., 

Takimii.din.-<ioddard, 
Hupa.  12.  1903.  TJp-la- 
— MeKee  \ ISM )  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  4.  32d  (king., 


B.  A.  E.  ( Yurok  name). 
Life  and  Culture  of  the  Hu 


12.  1903.  TJp-la- 
>oe.  4.  32d  (king., 
191.  1853.   Up-le-foh.— Gibbs  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribe*,  til.  139.  1853. 

Takin.  An  Indian  village  near  Dent's 
Ferrv  on  Stanislaus  r.,  Calaveras  co.,  Cal. 
A  Vokuts  (Mariposan)  vocabulary  ob- 
tained from  an  Indian  of  this  place  is 
given  by  Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
in,  571,  1877. 

Takini  ('improved').    A  band  of  the 
Upper  Yanktonai  Sioux. 
Takini.  - 1* >r>ey  in  ISlh  Kep.  B.  A.  E..  218.  1897. 
Tatkannai.-H.R.  Kx.  Due  ,  96.  42d  Cong.,  3d  see*., 
5,  1873  (probably  identical). 

Takokakaan  ( T.'aq°(]!aqa-au,  'town  at 
the  mouth  of  Taku ' ) .  A  Tlingit  town  of 
the  Taku  people  in  Alaska,    (j.  k.  s.) 

Takon.  A  subdivision  of  the  Hanku- 
tchin,  whose  village  is  Nuklako. 

Takoongoto  f Ta-ko-ong'-o-to,  'high 
bank').  A  subclan  of  the  Delawares.— 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172.  1878. 

Takoulgnebronnon.  Mentioned  in  the 
middleof  the  17th centurv(Jes.  Rel.1656, 
34,  1858)  as  a  tribe  defeated  by  the  Iro- 
quois. 

Takshak.  A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Yukon,  Alaska, 
near  the  delta.  Cf.  Clmkchagemtit. 
Takahagemut.  — Dall,  Alaska,  map.  1870.  Tak- 
tchag-miout.— /.im<>»kin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy..  5th 
a.,  xxi,  map.  1«50.  TakUchagmjut  — Holmbcrg, 
Kthnog.  Skizz.,  map,  1*55. 

Takn.  A  Tlingit  tribe  OH  the  river  and 
inlet  of  the  same  name,  Stevens  channel, 
and  Gastineau  channel,  Alaskan  coast. 
Thev  were  said  to  number  2,000  in  1869, 
209  in  1880,  and  onlv  223  in  1890.  Their 
winter  towns  are  Sikanasankian  and  Ta- 
kokakaan. Social  divisions  are  Gana- 
hadi,  Tsatenyedi,  and  Yenyedi.  A  tra- 
dition, seemingly  well  founded,  places 
the  ancient  home  of  most  of  these  people 
in  the  interior,  higher  up  Taku  r.  An 
Athapascan  tribe  was  known  by  the  same 
name.    See  Tukutinc.  (.i.  r.  s.) 

Tacoa.— Seottiu  Ind.  AlT.  Rep., 314. 1*6*.  Tahoo.— 
Anderson  quoted  by  (iibbt  in  Hist.  Mag..  1st  *., 
VII,  75,  1S63,  Takaa.— Hulleek  in  Rep.  See.  War, 
pt.  I,  43.  186*.  Tako.— s<<mi!«t  M*46)  in  Jour. 
Ethnol.  Soe.  Loud.,  I.  232.  1MV  Takon.—  Col ver 
in  Ind.  Aft*.  Ret...  575,  1870.  Takoos.—  Ibid.. 
574.  Taku-kon.  —  Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  116,  1*85. 
Taku  q wan. — Emmons  in  Mem.  Am.  Mtw.  Nat. 
Hist..  III.  233,  1903.  Takut»*koe  —  VeninminofT, 
Zapiski,  n.  pt.  3.30,  1840.  T!aq«.—  Swan  ton.  Held 
POtefl,  B.  A.  E.,  1904.  Taxkena.— Colyer  in  Ind. 


Aff.  Rep.  1869.  588,  1870.  Tarkoo.— Dennis  in 
Morris,  Trcas.  Rep..  4.  1879.  Tnakhu.-Holmberg, 

Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map,  142,  1855. 

Takulli  ('people  who  go  upon  the 
water').  An  ethnic  group  of  Athapas- 
can tribes,  under  Babine  and  Upper 
Skeena  agency,  inhabiting  the  upper 
branches  of  traser  r.  and  as  far  s.  as 
Alexandria,  Brit.  Col.  They  are  de- 
scribed (Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  210,  1909)  as 
consisting  of  19  bands,  all  of  the  Hagwil- 
get  or  Dene  nation.  Hale  (Ethnol.  and 
Philol.,  201,  1846)  described  them  as  oc- 
cupying the  country  from  52°  307  n.,  bor- 
dering on  the  Shuswap  to  56°,  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  Sekani  on  the  e.  by  the 
Rocky  mts.  and  on  the  w.  by  the  Coast 
range.  Anderson  (Hist.  Mag.,  vn,  75, 
1863)  located  them  approximately  be- 
tween 52°  and  57°  n.  and  120°  and  127°  w. 
Drake  (Bk.  Inds.,  viii,  1848)  placed  them 
on  Stuart  lake.  Buschmann  (Athapask. 
Sprachst.,  152,  1589)  located  them  on  the 
upper  Eraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.  The  British 
Columbia  map  of  1872  located  them  s. 
of  Stuart  lake,  between  54°  and  55°  N. 
Dawson  (Kep.  Geol.  Sun-.  Can.,  192b, 
1889)  states  that  they,  together  with 
the  Sekani,  inhabit  the  headwaters  of 
Skeena,  Fraser,  and  Peace  rs.  Morice 
(Proc.  Can.  Inst..  112,  1889)  says  that 
they  are  one  of  the  three  western  Den6 
tribes  and  that  their  habitat  borders  that 
of  the  Tsilkotin  on  the  s.  and  extends  as 
far  up  as  56°  n. 

The  Takulli  were  first  visited  by  Mac- 
kenzie, who,  in  1793,  traversed  their 
country  on  his  way  from  L.  Athabasca 
to  the  "Pacific.  In  1805  the  first  trading 
post  was  established  among  them.  They 
are  a  semisedentary  tribe,  having  fixed 
homes  in  regularly  organized  villages 
which  they  leave  at  regular  seasons  for 
purposes  of  hunting  and  fishing.  They 
are  the  most  numerous,  important,  ana 
progressive  of  all  the  northern  Athapas- 
can tribes.  They  borrowed  many  cus- 
toms from  the  coast  Indians,  as  the  Chim- 
mesyan  are  in  close  communication  with 
their  northern  and  the  Heiltsuk  with 
their  southern  septs.  The  practice  of 
wearing  wooden  labrets  was  obtained 
from  the  Chimmesvan,  while  from  the 
coast  trilies  they  adopted  the  custom  of 
burning  the  dead.  A  widow  was  obliged 
to  remain  upon  the  funeral  pyre  of  her 
husband  till  the  flames  reached  her  own 
body;  she  then  collected  the  ashes  of 
the  dead,  placed  them  in  a  basket,  which 
she  was  obliged  to  carry  with  her  during 
three  years  of  servitude  in  the  family  or 
her  deceased  husband,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  a  feast  was  held,  when  she 
was  released  from  thralldom  and  per- 
mitted to  remarry  if  she  desired.  From 
this  custom  the  tril>e  came  to  be  called 
Carriers.  No  fewer  than  8  kinds  of  snares 
were  employed  by  the  Takulli,  and 
Morice  states  (Trans.  Can.  Inst.,  137, 
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1893)  that  copper  and  iron  implement* 
and  ornaments  were  used  by  them  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  whites,  but  that 
they  wrought  copper  only.  He  classes 
them  as  Upper  and  Lower  Carriers  and 
Babines,  although  such  a  distinction  is 
not  recognized  by  the  tribe  itself.  They 
have  a  society  composed  of  hereditary 
"noblemen"  or  landowners,  and  a  lower 
class  who  hunt  with  or  for  these;  but 
slavery,  as  it  exists  among  the  neighbor- 
ing Athapascan  tribes,  is  not  practised 
by  them.  They  have  no  head  chiefs  and 
are  exogamous,  all  title  and  property 
rights  descending  through  the  mother. 
Each  band  or  clan  has  a  well-defined 
hunting  ground,  which  is  seldom  en- 
croached on  by  others  of  the  tribe. 
They  are  not  so  numerous  now  as  for- 
merly, a  number  of  their  villages  having 
become  extinct.  An  independent  band 
has  settled  at  Ft  McLeod,  in  the  Sekani 
country.  Drake  (Bk.  Inds.,  viii,  1848) 
said  that  in  1820  they  numbered  100; 
Anderson  (Hist  Mag.,  vn,  73,  1863) 
estimated  the  population  in  1835  as 
5,000,  and  in  1839  as  2,625,  of  which 
number  897  were  men,  688  women,  578 
sons,  and  462  daughters.  Morice  ( Proc. 
Can.  Inst,  112,  1889)  gave  the  population 
as  1,600.  The  number  reported  in  1902 
was  1,551,  and  1,014  in  1909.  Hale 
(Ethnol.  and  Philol.,  201,  1846)  and  Mc- 
Donald (Brit  Col.,  126,  1862)  divided 
them  into  11  clans,  as  follows:  Babine 
(Nataotin  and  Hwosotenne),  Naskotin, 
Nat  lint  in,  Nikozliautin,  Ntshaautin,  Nu- 
laautin,  Tatshiautin,  Tautin,  Thetliotin, 
Tsatsuotin  (Tanotenne),  and  Tsilkotin. 
The  Tsilkotin  are  a  distinct  group, 
as  determined  by  Morice  (Trans.  Can. 
Inst,  24,  1893),  who  gives  9  septs 
of  the  Takulli:  I,  Southern  Carriers: 
L  Ltautenne  (Tautin);  2,  Nazkutenne 
(Naskotin);  3,  Tanotenne;  4,  Nutcatenna 
Ntshaautin);  5,  Natlotenne  (Natliatin). 
I,  Northern  Carriers:  6,  Nakraztlitenne 
(Nikozliautin);  7,  Tl a /ten no  (Tatshiau- 
tin). Ill,  Babines:  8,  Nitutinni  (Na- 
taotin); 9,  Hwotsotenne.  Dawson  (Rep. 
Progr.  Geol.  Surv.,  30b,  1880)  makes 
the  Kustsheotin,  whose  village  is  Kezche, 
distinct  from  the  Tatshiautin,  the  Tat- 
shikotin  from  the  Nulaautin,  and  the 
Stelatiu  of  Stella  village  from  the  Nat- 
liatin. 

Atlashimih.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocab*.  Brit. 
Col..  122b,  18K4  (Bellaeoola  name).  Canice«  — 
M'Vickar,  Hist.  Lewis  and  Clark  Exped..  II,  856, 
note.  1842  (misprint  for  Carriers).  Carrion.— 
Scouler  in  Jonr.  Geoff.  8oe.  Lond..  XI.  221,  1841. 
Carrier  Indians  —  Mackenzie,  Voy.  257. 1801.  Car- 
riers.— Ibid. ,284.  Chargeurs.— Duflot  de  Mofras, 
Expl.derOregon.il.  S3?,  1844.  Chin.— Dunn,  Hist. 
Oreg.Ter..  101,1844.  FacuMes.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.. 
viii,  1H48  (misprint).  Hawaii.— Latham  in  Jour. 
Ethnol.  Soc.  Loud.,  I.  159,1848.  Nagtilas.— Mac- 
kenzie, Vo>'  ii,  175, 1802.  Nagailer.— Mackenzie, 
ibid.,  246.   Vagalier.— Adelung.  Mithridates,  in, 

K6.  1816  (misprint).  Porteurs.-Mayne.  Brit.  Co- 
inibi ;i. 29»,1862.  Taooulua.-Balbi, AtlasEtbnog., 


Id.  a.  h. 


822, 1826.  Taeulli.— Latham,  Var.of  Man, 372. 1850. 
Ta-oullies.— Harmon,  Jour.,  313,  1820.  Tacully. — 
Harmon  quoted  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  3,  84, 
1856.  Taheuli.—  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol. 
8oc..  11,77, 1818.  Tah-cully.— Anderson  quoted  by 
Gihbs  in  llixt.  Mag.,  1st  s.,  vn.  73, 1883  ('  people  who 
navigate  deep  waters').  Tahekie.— Can.  Ind.  Rep. 
for  1872.  7.  1873.    Tahelie.— Ibid.,  8.  Tahkali.— 

Hale,  Ethnol.  and  Philol.,  201,  1846.  Tahka-li  

Pope,  Sicanny  M8.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1865  ( 'river 
people'  from  tah-kuh,  'a  river').  Tahkallie*. — Do- 
menech,  Desert*  N.  Am.,  I,  444,  1860.  Tah-khl  - 
iMWKon  in  Rep.  Geol.  Burv.  Can.  192b,  1887. 
Tahkoli.— Buschmaun  in  Konig.  Akad.  dcr  Wiss. 
zu  Berlin.  111,546,  1860.  Takahli.— Brit  Columbia 
muj>,  1872,  Takali.— Wilkes,  U.  8.  Explor.  Ex- 
ped., IV.  451. 1846.  Takalli.— McDonald,  Brit. Col., 
126,  1862.  Tskelly.— McLean,  Hudson's  Bay,  I. 
265,  1819.  Ta-Kei-ne  —  Morice,  Notes  on  W.  Dene, 
29, 1893  (own  name ).  Ta-kuli.— Richardson,  Arct. 
Exped.,  ii,  31,  1851.  Takulli.— Latham  in  Trans. 
Philol.  Soc.  Lond..  66.  1856.  Talkpolia.— Pouquet 
quoted  by  Petitot,  Diet.  Dene  Dindile.  xliv,  1876. 
Tawcullies.— Richardson  in  Franklin,  2d  Exped. 
Polar  Sea,  197.  1828.  Ta»elh.— Morice  in  Proc. 
Canad.  Inst..  112.  1889.  Ti*kbli.— BiiM:hmann, 
Athapa.sk.  Sprachst.  162,  1859.  Teheili- Tolmie 
and  Dawson,  Vocaba.  Brit.  Col.,  122b.  1884. 
Tokali.— Duflot  do  Mofra*.  Expl.  de  1'Oregon,  n, 
335,  1844.  Tukkola.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  J  uly 
19, 1862. 

Taknsalgi  ('  mole  people ' ) .  One  of  the 
Creek  clans. 

Takusalgi.— Gatachet, Creek Migr.  Leg..  1,155,1884. 
Tak'-ko.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  161,  1878. 

Taku  tine.  A  Nahane  tribe  living  on 
Teslin  r.  and  lake  and  upper  Taku  r.,  Brit. 
<  '"1.,  speaking  the  same  dialect  as  the 
Tahltan.  Their  hunting  grounds  include 
the  basin  of  Big  Salmon  r.,  <\  tending  n. 
to  the  Pelly  r.  and  e.  to  upper  Liard  r. 
Dall  (Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  19, 1885)  as  well 
as  Dawson  called  them  a  part  of  the 
Tahltan.  Dawson(Geol. 8urv. Can., 201b, 
1889)  classes  them  as  distinct  from  a  tribe 
of  similar  name  in  the  upper  Pelly  valley, 
but  they  are  probably  the  same,  and  so  also 
are  probably  the  Nehane  of  Chilkat  r., 
living  on  a  stream  that  falls  into  Lewes  r. 
near  L.  Labarge.  Dall  describes  the  latter 
as  bold  and  enterprising,  great  traders,  and 
of  great  intelligence,  while  the  Takutine, 
he  said  (Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  33,  1877), 
are  few  in  number  and  little  known. 
Onilkaht-tena.-Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  I, 
33.  1877.  Mehauaees  of  the  Chilkaht  River. -Ibid. 
Tah'ko-tin'neh.— Ibid  Ta-koos-oo-ti-na  —  Dawson 
in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.  1887-88,  200b,  1889. 
Taku.— Ibid.,  193B. 

Takuyumam  (  Ta-ku-yu'-mcim).  A  Chn- 
mashan  village  fonnerly  on  the  site  of 
Newhall,  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  not  far 
from  the  Ventura  co.  line. — Henshaw, 
Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Takwanedi  ( Ta'kfane'dU  'wintry  peo- 
ple'). A  division  of  the  Tlingit  at 
Klawak,  Alaska,  belonging  to  the  Raven 
phratry.  (j.  a.  s.) 

Takwashnaw.  Given  as  a  Lower  Cher* 
okee  town  on  Mouzon's  map  of  1771 
(Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  143,  1887). 
Not  identified. 

Takya.  The  Frog  or  Toad  clan  of 
Zufii  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

Tak  yaiuna  kwe  — Cushlng  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  K., 
368.  1896  (tire     people').  TaVya-kwa.-Ibid. 
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Tala  ('palmetto  town').  One  of  the 
Choctaw  Six-towns  which  controlled  land, 
chiefly  in  Newton  co.,  Miss.,  lying  be- 
tween Tarlow  and  Bogue  Felamma  ere. 
from  the  watershed  connecting  the  head- 
waters of  these  two  streams  down  to  the 
confluence  of  each  with  Pottokchito  cr. 
It  was  a  thickly  settled  community, 
nearly  all  of  the  people  of  which  went  W. 
in  the  migration  of  1832. — Halbert  in  Pub. 

Ala.  Hist.  Soc.,  Misc.  Coll.,  i,  381,  1901. 
Tall*.— West  Florida  map,  ca.  1775.  Tallatown.— 
Gatsehet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  L  109. 1884. 
Tala  (tA'la.  4  wolf ' ).   A  Yuchi  clan. 

Dala. -Speck,  Ynchi  Indn.,  70, 1909.  Ta'la  taha.  - 
Gatsehet.  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885  ( - '  wolf  gens' ). 

Taladega  (Talatlgi,  from  ii&iua  'town,' 
atfgi  'at  the  end').  A  former  Upper 
Creek  town  b.  of  Cooea  r.,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  town  of  the  same  name,  in 
n.  e.  Talladega  co.,  Ala.  A  battle  was 
fought  there  Nov.  7,  1813.  (a.  s.  o.) 
Taladega.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  bk.  4, 108, 1848.  Tala- 
tifi.— Gatsehet,  Creek  Mlgr.  Leg.,  1, 144, 1884.  Tal- 
ladega.—Flint,  Ind.  Warn.  187, 1833.  Talledega.— 
Hawkins  (1814)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  i, 
845.  1882. 

Taladega.   A  town  of  the  Creek  Nation, 
on  Canadian  r.,  a.  w.  of  Hilabi,  Okla. 
Taladega.— Gatsehet.  Creek  Mlgr.  Leg.,  II,  186, 
188*.   TaladigL— Ibid. 

Talahaaaee(  'oldtown,'  from  tdiua  'town', 
hasi  'old.'— Gatschet).  A  former  Semi- 
nole town  situated  on  what  in  1775  was  the 
road  from  the  ford  of  Ocklocknee  r.  to 
Mikasuki  town,  Fla.;  now  the  site  of 
Tallahassee,  the  capital.  According  to 
Bartram  (Trav.,  225,  1792)  it  consisted  of 
about  30  houses  at  that  time. 
Sim-e-no-le-tal-lau-haf-aee.— B  a  w  kins  (1799), 
Sketch,  25,  1848  (/=«).  Spring  Gardens.  -  H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  74  (1K23).  19th  Cong.,  lstsess.,  27,18*26. 
Tahalaaochte  —  Bartram.  Trav.,  L  map.  1799. 
Talahaaochta.— Ibid.,  224.  ed.  1792.  Tallahasaa.— 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  74,  op.  cit.  Tallahasaa.— Am. 
State  Pan..  Ind.  Aff.  (1802),  I,  677.  1832.  Talle- 
haasas.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  364,  1822. 

Taiahassudshi  ('little  Talasse').  A 
town  of  the  Creek  Nation  on  the  n.  bank 
of  Canadian  r.  about  18  m.  w.  of  Eufaula, 
Okla.    See  TaUme. 

Taiahassudshi.— Gatsehet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  n,  186, 

Talahi  ( TcUd'hl,  '  white-oak  place,'  from 
t&W  'white  oak').  A  Cherokee  settle- 
ment about  1776;  locality  unknown. 
Tellowe.— Bartram,  Trav.,  871,  1792.  Tetohe.— 
Mouzon's  map  cited  by  Rovce  in  5th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  148,  1887  (possibly  identical). 

Talak  (Ta'/ujfc).  A  former  Nishinam 
village  in  the  valley  of  Bear  r.,  which  is 
the  next  stream  n.  of  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Talac.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  XII,  22.  1874. 
Ta  lak. —Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  Ill,  316, 
1877. 

Talakhacha.  A  former  Seminole  town 
on  the  w.  aide  of  C.  Florida,  on  the  Florida 
coast  Tullishago  was  chief  in  1823.— 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.74  (1823),  19th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  27,  1826. 

Talni.  A  former  village  of  the  Willo- 
pah,  6  m.  s.  of  Claquato,  Lewis  co.,  Wash. 

Chis-ls-raa.— Gibba.  MS..  B.  A.  E.  (Cowlitz 
name).  Ford's  Prairie.— Ibid.  Tahtl-ahia.— Ibid, 
(own  name).  Talal,— Ibid.    (Chehalis  name;. 


Talaniyi  ('sumac  place,'  from  tal&nl 
'  red  sumac ' ) .  A  Cherokee  settlement  in 
upper  Georgia  about  the  period  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  tribe  to  the  W.  in  1839; 

known  to  the  whites  as  "Shoemake." 
8ho«meck.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  144. 1887. 

Talapooia.  A  comprehensive  name  for 
the  Creek  towns  and  tribes  formerly  on 
Tallapoosa  r.,  Ala.  They  belonged  to 
the  Upper  Creek  division,  forming  its 
eastern  group.  There  were  13  towns  of 
the  Talapoosa  in  1715,  with  2,343  inhabit- 
ants. The  most  important  were  Atasi, 
Fusihatchi,  Hillabi,  Huhliwahli,  Imukfa, 
Kitchopataki,  Kulu  mi,  Talasse,  and  Tuka- 
batchi.  (a.  b.  o.) 

Talabouchea.— Robin.  Voy.  a  la  Louisiane,  II,  64, 
1*07.  Talabouchi  —  De  l'lsle,  map  (1700)  in  Winsor 
Hist.  Amer.,  n,  295,  1886.  Talapenohes  —  French, 
Hist.  Col.  La.,  II,  70,  1850.  Talapoashas.-Bos.su 
(1759),  Trav.  La..  I,  229,  1771.  Talapoosa*.— La 
Harpe  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  in.  43,  44, 1851. 
Talapouohe.— Ibid.,  29.  Talapouases.— Berquin 
Duvallon,  Trav.  La.,  94, 1806.  Talapua.— Hervas, 
Idea  delP  Universo,  xvil,  90.  1784.  Talepoosaa.— 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  637.  1878.  Tali- 
puoes  — Barcia.  Ensayo,  813.  1723.  Tallabutes.— 
German  map  of  Brit.  Colonies,  ca.  1750  (placed  on 
Chatahoochie  r.).  Tallapoosa  — Hawkins  (1814) 
in  Am.  State  Pap..  Ind.  Aff.,  I,  860,  1832.  Talli- 
booaea  — Rivera,  Hist.  8.  C,  94,  1874.  TalU- 
bosuiea— Coxe,  Carolana.  23,  1741.  Tallpoosa*.— 
MeKenney  and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  III.  80,  1854. 

Talaapa.  One  of  the  7  Taensa  villages 
in  1699.— Iberville  in  Margry,  Dec,  iv, 
179,  1880. 

Talaase  ( TA-li-si,  contr.  of  il&lua-ah&ssi, 
'old  town').  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town,  known  also  as  Big  Talaase,  on  the 
b.  bank  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  opposite  Tuka- 
batchi,  in  n.  w.  Macon  co.,  Ala.  Ac- 
cording to  Hawkins  (Sketch,  39,  1848) 
the  remains  of  Old  Talasse  were  4  m. 
higher  up  the  river  in  1799.  On  account 
of  its  position  on  the  "trader's  trail" 
from  Kasihta  to  the  Upper  Creek  towns 
it  became  known  also  as  "Halfway 
House."  (a.  s.  g.) 

Big  Talaaaoe.-U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.  (1797).  69.  1837. 
Big  Tallasees.— Ibid.  Big  Tallaasee.—  Seagrove 
(1793)  in  Am.  State  Pap..  Ind.  Aff..  i,  387,  1832 
Half-way  houae.-White  (1789),  ibid.,  22.  Half- 
way house  Indians.— Jordan  (1794).  ibid..  485. 
Old  Tal-«-aae—  Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  39,  1848. 
Tal-e-se*.— Ibid..  26-27.  Talla-se— Adair,  Hist. 
Am.  Inds.,  257, 1775.  TallaasM.— Am.  State  Pap., 
op.  cit..  552.  Tallisee.— Ellicott,  Journal,  225, 
1799.  Taulaase  Viejo.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  V,  55, 
1789  (Spanish  form;  1.  e.,  "Old  Taulaase "). 

Talaase.  A  former  Upper  Creek  town 
on  the  b.  bank  of  Coosa  r.,  1  m.  below 
the  falls,  in  Elmore  co.,  Ala,  It  was 
generally  known  to  white  settlers  and 
traders  as  Little  Talasse,  and  has  been 
identified  as  the  Italisi,  Tali,  Talise,  and 
Talisse  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  De  Soto 
expedition.  According  to  Benjamin  Haw- 
kins (Sketch,  40, 1848)  the  place  mustered 
40  gun-men  in  1799.  It  is  unlikely  that 
this  is  the  Tali  mentioned  by  Coxe  (Caro- 
lana, 14,  1741 )  as  on  an  island  in  Tennes- 
see r.  See  Odshiapofa.  (a.  s.  q.) 
Acheaubofau.— Wilkinson  and  Hawkins  (1802  j  in 
Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff..  t  670,  1832.  Galea— 
French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  IU.2S8, 1851  (plural  form  of 
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Tali  of  Coxe). 
461,  1792  (traders' 
Ibid.,  ed.  17fL 
(1N36)  In  H.  R. 
1851.  Hicory 


—Bart ram,  Trav.. 

Ground.— 
k  paper 

37.  31st  Conjr-  2d  sens.,  122, 
—17.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1797).  68. 


1837.  Iuliei.-BIedma  (15U>  in  French.  Hist. 
Coll.  La..  II,  102,  1850.  Little  TaliaL-Gatschet. 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  189.  18*1.  Little  Tallaaaie.— 
SicGilllvray  (1785>in  Am.  State  Pap.,  op.  cit.,  17. 
Little  Tellaaaee. -Drake,  Bk.  of  Inds.,  bk.  4.  46, 
184*.  McOilliYraye  Tawa.— FIiinelR»n  (1792)  in 
Am.  State  Pap.,  op.  cit..  289.  0-che-au-po-fau.— 
Hawkine  (1799),  Sketch,  37.  1848.  Ocbebofa.— 
Pickett,  Hist.  Ala..  II.  2«7.  1851.  Ocheeaupo- 
fau.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv.  380,  1854. 
Ocheobofau.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.  (1814 1.  163,  1*37. 
O-cbe-ub-e-fau.—  Haw  kins,  op.  cit.,  84.  Ocbeubo- 
fau.—  Hawkins  (1813)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  op.  cit., 
854.  0dahi-apo7a_-Gat*chet.  Crock  Migr.  Leg.,  L 
139, 1H84  c  in  the  hickory  grove' ).  petit  Taleaay  — 
Milfort,  Memoir*.  27,  1802.  Taby.-Coxe,  Caro- 
lana, map.  1741  (misprint).  Tahne.— JefTerys.  Am. 
Atlaa,  map.  7.  1776  (probably  identical).  Talaa- 
•ee.— Lincoln  (1789)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  op.  cit.,  79. 
Tali.— Gentl.  of  El  van  (1539)  in  HakluytSoc.  Pub  , 
IX,  67. 1851  (same?;  mentioned  also  asanid.  in  Ten- 
nessee r..  by  Coxe.  Carolana.  14, 1741).  Talieiea — 
Unrein.  Ensnyo. 313. 1?23.  Talia.— Senex, map,  1710. 
Taliae.— Garci lasso  de  la  Vega,  Fla.,  144,  1723. 
Tahaeee.— Coxe,  Carolana,  map,  1741.  Taliai.— 
Bareia,  op.  cit..  330.  Taliae*.— Gentl.  of  Kl\  it- 
quoted  by  Shipp,  De  Soto  and  Florida,  682.  1881. 
Tallahaaaee.  —Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4. 45. 1848  ( I  m. 
from  McGillivray'H  house).  TaUaaae.— Lincoln 
(1789)  In  Am.  State  Pap.,  op.  cit.,  72.  TaUaaeie.— 
Robin,  Voy.,  I.  map,  1807.  Talleeaea.— Woodward, 
Reminis.,  8,  1859.   Talleeeeea.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat. 

11797).  68,  1837.  Talliae.— Gentl. of  Elvas  (1557)  in 
'rench,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n,  154,  1*50.  Talliaea.— 
Coxe,  Carolana,  24,  1741.  Taly.— Moree,  N.  Am., 
254.  1776.  Thaae.— Giisscfeld.  map  CJ.  S.,  17H1. 
Village  das  Noyera.  —  Milfort.  Memoire,  27,  1802 
(French  form:  noper$*>  'hickory'). 

Talaaaehatchi  ( 4  Talasse  creek ' ) .    A  set- 
tlement of  one  or  more  towns  of  the 
Creeks  on  Coosa  r.,  n.  e.  Ala., 
Calhoun  co.    Col.  Coffee  de- 


Upper 
perhaps  in 
BBftted  a  body  of  Creek  warriors  there 
Nov.  3,  1813.  In  1832  it  had  79  heads  of 
families.  (a.  s.  g.) 

Tallahaaee— Dmke,  Bk.  of  Inds..  bk.  4,  55, 56, 1818. 
Tal-la-ae  batch-**.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  IV, 
578,1854.  Tallaaachaaee*.—  Robin,  Voy.,  it,  map, 
1807.  Talleaee  Hatchu. — V.  8.  Ind.  Treat.  (1827), 
420.1837.  Talluahatchea.—  Drake,  op.  cit.,  50.  Tal- 
luathatches.— Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  198,  1836. 

Talatui.  An  unidentified  Miwok  divi- 
sion, or  probably  only  a  village  site,  men- 
tioned by  Hale,  on  the  authority  of  Dana, 
as  living  on  Kassima  r.,  Cal.  The  Kas- 
sima  is  doubtless  the  Cosumnes. 
Talantui  — Gibus  in  Hist.  Mag..  l«t  s.,  vn.  123.  1863. 
Talatui.-Hale,  Ethnol.  and  Philol.,  630,  M>. 

Talawipiki.  The  Lightning  elan  of  the 
Patki  (Cloud,  or  Water-house)  phratry  of 
the  Hopi. 

Talawipikiwinwti— Fewkes  in  lyth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
583,  1901  (!rnMcu=»'clan' 1.  Ta'-la-wi-pi-ki  wun- 
wtt.— Fewkea  in  Am.  Antbr.,  vn,  402,  1894. 

Talaxano.  A  Chutnashan  village  for- 
merly near  Santa  Ines  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  co.,  Cal.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Talc.    See  Steatite. 

Talhanio.  A  village  of  Praying  Indiana 
in  167)9  on  Nantucket  id.,  Mass. — Cotton 
(1659)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  lsts.,  I, 
204,  1806. 

Taliepataua  (perhaps  Choctaw:  'cleft 
in  the  rock.'— Halhert ).  A  former  town 
in  w.  Alabama  or  e.  Mississippi,  between 


the  territory  of.  the  Mauvila  and  Chicka- 
saw tribes;  "reached  by  De  Soto  Nov.  18, 
1540,  from  the  province  of  Pafallaya, 
through  deserted  tracts. 
Taliepataua. — Halbert  in  Trans.  Ala.  Hist.  Soc., 
III.  70.  1899.  Taliepatava.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1567) 
In  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  it.  lfiO.  1850. 

Talimachasi  ('new  town').  A  former 
settlement,  probably  of  the  Upper  Creeks, 
on  Coosa  r.,  in  Talladega  or  Coosa  co., 
Ala.  According  to  Ranjel  (Oviedo,  Hist. 
Gen.,  i,  lib.  xvu,  565,  1851)  De  Soto 
reached  this  town  the  same  day  he  left 
Coya(Knsa)  in  1540.  There  is  "a  Creek 
town  of  the  same  name  in  Oklahoma. 
Talimacbuay.— Oviedo  misquoted  by  Bourne, 
Narr.  DeSoto,  n.  113, 1904.  Talimuchusy. — Oviedo. 
op.  cit.  Tallimucbaa*. — Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in 
F  rench.  Hist.ColI.  La.,  11,153,1850.  Talmotchaai.— 
Gatsehet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii,  186,  1888  (in  Okla- 
homa). 

Talimachasi.  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town  aud  -  . 1  'ordinate  settlement  of  Oak- 
fuskee,  on  the  w.  side  of  Tallaj>oosa  r.,  4 
m.  above  Niuyaka  and  35  or  40  m.  above 
Tukabatchi,  probably  in  Randolph  co., 
Ala.  Prior  to  1 797  it  was  knowu  as  Tuka- 
batchi Tallahassee  ('Tukabatchi  old 
town');  from  or  shortly  after  that  vear 
it  was  known  as  Talimuchasi,  or  New- 
town. In  1832  it  contained  48  heads  of 
families.  Cf.  Telmocrf**e*. 
Talia  mutchaai.-Gatsehet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  I, 
145. 1884.  Tallmacbuaae.-Devereux  in  H.  R.  Doc. 
274.  25th  Cong-.  2d  sess  .  8.  1838.  Tal-lo-wau  mn- 
cboe-eee.-Hawklns  (1799).  Sketch.  46.  1818.  Tal- 
macfaueea.-Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  425.  24th  Cong..  1st 
aess.,  227.  1836.  Talmachuae*.— Iverson  in  H.  R. 
Doc.  274.  op.  cit..  12.  Talmachueon.^Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
425.  op.  cit.,  270.  Talm*ebuaaa._Wyse  (18:16,  in 
H.  R.  Doc.  274.  op.  cit  .  63. 
Ex.  Doc.  425.  op.  cit..  218. 
has-eee.  —  Hawkins,  op.  cit. 
hasea,— Swan  (1791)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  v.  262, 1855. 

Talinchi.  A  Yokuts  (Mariposan)  tribe 
formerly  living  in  s.  central  California, 
between  Fresnoand  San  Joaquin  rs.  They 
joined  in  two  laud  cessions  to  the  United 
States  by  treaty  of  April  29,  1851,  under 
the  name  Tall-in-chee,  and  by  treaty  of 
May  13,  1851,  under  the  name  Toeneche. 
They  were  then  placed  on  a  reserve  be- 
tween Chowchilla  and  Kaweah  rs. 
Dalincbi. — A.  L.  Kroeber.  inf'n,  1906  (own  name). 
Lai  Linchea.-lnd.  Aff.  Rep..  219.  1861.  8allen 
cbea  —Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856. 252, 1857.  Tai-lin-chea. _ 
McKee,  ibid..  223,  1851.  Talinchea.— Barbour 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  32d  Cour..  spec.  «esa.,  61. 
1S5;j.  Tallenchea.— Lewis  in  Ind.  Aft".  Rep.  1857, 
399,  1S58.  Tall-ia-«bee.— Royce  in  18th  Ren 
B.  A.  K..  782, 1899.  Tal-lia-chea.— McKee  (1851)  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  32d  Cong.,  spec.  sess.,  75,  1853. 
Talluche*  -Henlev  in  Ind.  AtT.  Rep.,  512,  18.'>1. 
To-e-ne-che— Royce  in  lMth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  782, 
1899.  To-e-ne-cher— Barbour  (1*52)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
I*ie.  4,  32d  Cong.,  spec.  sesn..  254.  1853.  Tollin- 
ohes.— Johnston  (18.51)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  S2d 
Cotur.,  1st  sex*..  22,  1852. 

Talio.  The  name,  according  to  Boas,  of 
4  Bellacoola  towns  ( Koapk,  Nuiku,  Aseik, 
an<l  Talio)  at  the  heaa  of  S.  Bentinck 
Arm,  Brit.  Col.  The  people  of  these 
towns,  or  theTitliomh,  were  divided  into 
4  gentes— Hamtsit,  Ialostimot,  Spatsatlt, 
and  Tumkoaakyas.  In  1909  they  were 
reported  as  numbering  281  in  two  towns, 
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Kinisquit  and  Bellacoola  (or  Palamey), 
under  the  Northwest  Coast  agency,  the 
town  of  Talio  api»rently  having  become 
extinct. 

T  ileomv.— Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt.  5,  130, 
1887.  Talicomiah.— Tolmie  and  Dawiion.  Vocabs. 
Brit.Col..  122b,  1884.  Ta'lio— Boa*  in  Mem.  Am. 
Miw.  Nat.  Hist.,  11,49, 1900.  Tilio'mii  —  Boas  in  7th 
Rep.  N.W.  Tribes  Can.,3. 1H91.  Tallion.— Can.lnd. 
AfT.  pt.  n,  162,  1901.  Tallium.— Ibid.,  1889,  272, 
1890  Talomey.— Ibid.,nt.  n,  70,  1901.  TaluiU  — 
Brit.  Col.  map.  Ind  An.,  Victoria,  1872. 

Talipsehogy.  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town  in  Alabama,  with  19  heads  of  fami- 
lies in  1832.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv, 
578,  1854. 

Talirpingmint  ( '  inhabitants  of  the 
right  side  ).  A  subdivision  of  the  Oko- 
miut  Eskimo,  residing  on  the  w.  shore  of 
Cumberland  sd.  Pop.  86  in  1883.  Their 
villages  are  Umanaktuak,  Idjorituaktuin, 
Nuvajen,  and  Karusuit.  Koukdjuaq  was 
a  former  village. 

Talirpiagmiut.—  Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E„  428. 1888. 
Tellirpingmiut  — lk»as  in  Trans.  Anthr.  Hoc.  Wash.. 
111,96, 1886. 

Talisman.  See  Fetish,  Oyaron,  Palladium. 

Talitui.     A    former  Kaiyuhkhotana 
village  on  Tlcgon  r.,  Alaska. 
Tallily.— Zaxo*kin,  iH'sc  Rush.  I'obs.  Am.,  map, 
1812.    Ttalitui.— Zni;o*kin   quoted    by  Petroff. 
Rep.  on  Ala-ka,  37.  1H84. 

Talking  Bock  (trans,  of  Cherokee  Nufl- 
yu'-guilwani'skl,  'rock  that  talks ' ).  A  for- 
mer Cherokee  settlement  or  settlements 
on  Talking  Hock  cr.,  an  affluent  of  Coosa- 
watee  r.,  n.  Ga.  The  town-house  was 
situated  about  a  mile  above  the  present 
Talking  Rock  station  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
railroad.  The  name  refers,  according  to 
one  informant,  to  an  echo  rock  some- 
where on  the  (stream  below  the  present 
railroad  station.— Mooney  in  19tn  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  417,  1900 

"Talks  and  Thoughts."  See  Hampton 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute. 

Tallapoohua.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly at  Rancho  Vie  jo,  Ventura  eo.,Cal. — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  4,  1860. 

Tall  Bnll  (IIot<«t-<ia-ihooU).  A  name 
hereditary  among  the  Cheyenne  and 
borne  at  different  periods  by  several  dis- 
tinguished men,  of  whom  the  most  noted 
was  a  prominent  leader  of  the  hostile  Dog 
Soldier  band,  the  principals  in  the  out- 
break of  1868-69.  After  nearly  a  year  of 
savage  raiding  along  the  Kansas  bonier, 
they  were  completely  routed  bv  Gen.  E. 
A.  Carr,  with  |>art  of  the  Fifth  cavalry 
and  a  detachment  of  Pawnee  scouts,  on 
July  11,  1869,  at  Summit  Springs  cr.,  H.  b. 
Colorado,  Tall  Bull  being  among  the  slain. 
See  Cheyen  ne.  (  j  .  H . ) 

Tallulah  (strictly  Taluln').  The  name 
of  two  former  Cherokee  settlements,  one, 
ancient,  situated  on  the  upper  part  of 
Tallulah  r.,  in  Rabun  co.,  Ga. ;  the  other 
on  Tallulah  cr.  of  Cheowa  r.,  in  Graham 
co.,  N.  C.  The  word  is  of  uncertain 
etvmology.  In  documents  from  the  Lower 
dialect  it  is  spelled  with  an  r.      (j.  m.  ) 


Fla.,280.1775.  Tolofa.- 
78.  25th  Cong.,  2d 


Tararaw.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  K  ,  pt.  1, 533, 
1900  (early  form).  Toruro.— Ibid.  Tulloolah.— 
Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  144.  1887.  Tuxorea.— Mooney.  op.  eft. 
Tumirax.— Royce.  op.  cit.,  map.  Turruraw— Mou- 
zon's  map  of  1771  quoted  by  Royce,  op.  cit. 

Talmamiche  ( Tal' -ma-mi' -tee).  A  Ta- 
kelma  band  or  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Rogue  r.,  Greg.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  235,  1890. 

Taloffa  Ockhase  (tald/a  'town',  ux'hasi 
Make':  'Lake  town,*  from  its  situation). 
A  former  Seminole  town  about  30  m.  w. 
s.  w.  from  the  upper  part  of  L.  George, 
Drobtiblv  in  Marion  co.,  Fla. 

Jcmip  (1837)  in  II.  R.  Doc 
106,  1838. 

Talohlafia.  The  Parrot  (Macaw?)  clan 
of  Taos  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

Talotlafla  Ui'aa-M.  C.  8 

1910  (fai'no- -people'). 

Talomeco  (Creek:  talua  'town',  miko 
'chief').  A  former  town  in  the  vicinity 
of  Savannah  r.,  S.  C,  visited  by  De  Soto 
early  in  1540,  and  described  by  Garcilasso 
de  la  Vega  (Florida,  130.  1723)  as  con- 
taining 500  well-bnilt  but  abandoned 
houses  and  also  a  very  large  "temple," 
in  which  were  deposited  the  remains  of 
the  caciques,  etc.  It  probably  belonged 
to  the  Chiaha. 

Talon.  A  division  of  the  Ottawa  on 
Manitoulin  id.,  in  L.  Huron,  that  after- 
ward moved  to  Michilimackinac,  Mich., 
on  account  of  Iroquois  hostility.— Lahon- 
tan  ( 1703)  quoted  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
DC,  176,  note,  1855. 

Talonapin  ('fresh  meat  necklace').  A 
band  of  the  Hunkpapa  Sioux. 
Fresh  meat  necklace  people. — Culbertaon  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1850,  141,  1851.  Ta-lo'-aa-pi. — Hayden, 
Ethnog.  and  Phllol.  Mo.  Val.,  376,  1862.  Tale-aa 
p'i»—  Doreey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  81,  1897. 

Talotnnne  ( Ta-W  junnf).  A  Takelma 
band  or  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Rogue  r., 
Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m, 
235,  1890. 

Talpahoka.  A  former  Choctaw  town  on 
a  western  affluent  of  Chickasawhay  r., 

frobablv  in  Jasper  co.,  Miss.— Romans, 
lorida,"329,  1775. 

Talpatqni.  An  Apalachee  town  named 
in  a  letter  from  the  chief  of  the  tribe  to 
the  King  of  Spain  in  1688.— Gatschet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  1, 76, 1884. 

Talsnnmo  ('large  acorn').  A  former 
village  of  the  Chastacosta  on  the  x.  side 
of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 

Tal-tttn'ms.-Dorsey,  MS.  Chaata  Costa  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E..  1884.  Ta'-sua-ma'  ittaal.-Dowey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  111,234.  1«90. 

Ta It ush tun tudc.  An  Athapascan  tribe 
or  band  that  formerly  lived  on  ( ialice  cr., 
Oreg.  They  were  scattered  in  the  same 
country  as  the  Takelma,  whom  they  had 
probably  overrun.  Jn  1856  they  were  re- 
moved to  Siletz  res.,  where  18  survived  in 
1877. 

Oaleese  Creek  Indiaaa-Treaty  of  1854  in  U.  S. 
Ind.  Treaties,  978,  1873.   Oalioa  Creek.-Ind.  Aff. 
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Rep.,  800,  1877.  Oalleaoe  Creek  —  Palmer  in  Ind. 
AIT.  Rep.  186fl.  214.  1867.  OlaM*  Cleek.-Kv.  r 
ette,  Tutu  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E..  1883.  Grease 
Crceka.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  494,  1865.  Kalis'  kite 
hitc'lum.— Dorsey.  Aiwa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884.  Tal'-tac  juan*.— Doracy,  Tutu  and  Chasta- 
conta  MS.  vocabs..  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Tutu,  Chaata- 
costa,  and  MUhikhwutmetunne  name).  TaT- 
t'fic  t4n  ta'-da.—  Dorsey,  Oaliee  Cr.  MS.  vooab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1884  (own  name).  Ta«cl'-ta«  ><u»n#  —  Dor- 
sey,  Naitunnetunne  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  18*4 
(Naltunnetunne  name). 

Taluachapkoapopka  ( '  town  where  peas 
are  eaten ' ).  A  former  Seminole  town  on 
Pease  cr.,  a  short  distance  w.  of  lower  St 
Johns  r.,  Fla.  Apopka,  in  w.  Orange  co., 
probably  occupies  its  site. 
Tal-lau-fue  ehapco  pop-cau. — Hawkins  (1799), 
Sketch.  25,  1848.  Tolocchopka.— dairies  (1836 1  in 
H.  R.  Doc.  78.  25th  Cong.,  2d  seas.,  363,  1838. 
Tolopchopko — Ibid.,  map,  768-9. 

Taluamikagi.  The  towns  controlled  by 
the  peace  or  white  clans,  forming  one  of 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Creek  settle- 
ments. They  were  governed  by  civil  offi- 
cers only,  ana  according  to  earlier  authors 
were  considered  as  places  of  refuge  for 
criminals.  The  following  are  said  to  have 
been  the  peace  towns:  Hitchiti,  Oakfuski 
(and  7  branch  villages),  Kasihta,  Abihka, 
Abikudshi,Tala8se,()kchayi,  Lutchapoga, 
Tuskegee,  Assilanapi,  and  Wewoka. 
Cf.  Kipaya.  (a.  s,  o.) 

E-tall-wau.— Hawkins  (1779),  Sketch,  52,  1842. 
White  towns. -Ibid. 

Taluathlako  ('large  town').  A  town  of 
the  Creek  Nation,  on  the  North  Fork,  at 
the  mouth  of  Alabama  cr.,  Okla.— Gat- 
schet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  n,  186,  1888. 

Tain.    The  Antelope  clan  of  the  Tigua 
pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 
t  sm-fainm  —  Lummis  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthr..  ix,  318.  1896  <i'afnin  =  - people'). 

Tama.  The  native  name  of  one  of  the 
administrative  functionaries  of  the  Hasi- 
nai.  The  word  was  adopted  by  the 
Spaniards  of  Texas  and  applied"  quite 
generally  to  similar  officers  among  other 
Indians.  The  tamas  were  messengers, 
policemen,  and  overseers;  they  prepared 
materials  for  ceremonies,  ran  from  douse 
to  house  calling  people  together  for  festi- 
vals and  meetings,  notified  them  when 
they  must  help  with  communal  labor, 
and  stood  by  to  see  that  each  did  his 
Dart.  Speaking  of  this  last  function,  Jesus 
Maria  says  of  them:  "These  are  the  ones 
who  hasten  affairs;  the  lazy  they  whip  on 
the  legs  with  rods"  (Jesus  Maria,  Rela- 
ci6n,  MS.,  1691;  Espinosa,  Chr6nica  Anoe- 
tolica,  420,  421,  431,  1740).     (h.  k.  b.) 

Tama.    See  Taimnh. 

Tamaha  ('rising  moose').  A  noted 
chief  of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux,  who 
lived  in  the  region  of  Blue  Earth  and 
Mille  Lacs  in  Minnesota.  He  was  born 
on  the  site  of  Winona,  Minn.,  about 
1775,  and  in  the  early  part  and  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century  was  one  of  the 
chief  men  of  his  tribe.  He  seems  to 
have  maintained  throughout  his  long  life 
an  excellent  reputation  for  honesty.  In 


childhood,  while  at  play,  he  sustained 
the  loss  of  an  eye,  on  which  account  the 
French  nicknamed  him  "Le  Borgne,"  or 
"One  Eye,"  and  the  English  "the  One- 
Eyed  Sioux."  In  1806-07  he  met  and 
formed  a  great  ad  mi  ration  for  Lieut.  Z.  M. 
Pike,  and  so  constantly  did  he  sing  the 
praises  of  h  is  white  friend  that  the  Indians, 
with  a  sense  of  humor  worthy  a  modern 
punster,  changed  the  pronunciation  of 
the  last  syllable  of  his  name  from  haw  to 
Acty,  which  made  the  name  signify  "pike," 
the  fish.  Because  of  his  attachment  for 
Pike,  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  only 
Sioux  Indian,  with  one  exception,  whose 
sympathies  were  with  the  Americans, 
and  who  did  active  service  for  them 
during  the  War  of  1812.  In  this  crisis, 
when  Joseph  Renville  and  the  old  Little 
Crow  led  their  Sioux  followers  against 
the  United  States  forces,  Tahama  refused 
to  join  them.  At  this  period  he  made 
his  way  to  St  Louis,  and  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  General  Clarke,  then  Indian  Com- 
missioner, he  entered  the  service  of  the 
United  States  as  a  scout  and  messenger. 
He  returned  in  1814  with  Manuel  Lisa, 
when  the  latter  was  on  his  way  to  confer 
with  the  Missouri  River  Indians,  and, 
parting  with  him  at  the  mouth  of  James 
r.|  carried  dispatches  to  the  Americans 
at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.  Through 
many  privations  and  discouragements 
he  remained  loyal  to  the  United  States 
and  faithfully  performed  the  duties 
assigned  him.  While  on  one  of  his  tripe 
to  Prairie  du  Chien,  Tamaha  was  itn- 

Frisoned  by  Col.  Robert  Dickson,  an 
ndian  trader,  and  at  that  time  an  officer 
in  the  service  of  the  British,  who,  under 
threat  of  death,  attempt ed  to  eorupel 
him  to  divulge  information  relative  to 
the  Americans;  but  Tamaha  would  not 
yield.  After  a  term  of  imprisonment  he 
was  released  and  again  visited  St  Ixmis 
in  1816.  On  this  visit  he  was  present  at 
the  council  held  by  General  Clarke  with 
the  forty-six  chiefs  from  the  upper  Mis- 
souri, who  had  returned  with  Manuel 
Lisa.  On  this  occasion  General  Clarke 
presented  him  with  a  medal  of  honor 
and  a  captain's  uniform,  and  commis- 
sioned him  chief  of  the  Sioux  nation. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  fine 
physique  and  much  natural  dignity,  and 
an  orator  of  unusual  ability.  One  of  his 
peculiarities  was  to  wear  always  a  stove- 
pipe hat.  Until  his  death,  at 'Wabasha. 
Minn.,  in  April,  1860,  at  the  age  of  85, 
he  was  much  respected,  not  only  by  the 
whites  but  by  his  own  people.  His  name 
is  also  written  Tahama,  Tahamie,  Tam- 
mahaw.  By  the  French  he  was  called 
Orignal  Lcve,  the  translation  of  his  na- 
tive designation,  (n.  r.    c.  t.  ) 

Tamakwa  (Ta-nui'-hm,  'l>eaver',  lit. 
'  wood -cutter  * ).  A  gens  of  the  Abnaki. — 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  174,  1878. 
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Tamakwapi  ('beaver  man').  A  clan, 
class,  or  division,  probably  of  the  Dela- 
ware*, mentioned  in  the  Walam  Oluin  in 
contradistinction  to  southerners,  wolf- 
men,  hunters,  priests,  and  others. — Brin- 
ton,  Lenape  Leg.,  187,  1886. 

Beaver-men. -Squier  in  Beach,  Ind.  Mlscel.,  29, 
1877.   Tainakwapi».— Ibid. 

Tamal.  A  Moquelumnan  or  Miwok 
term,  signifying  '  bay,'  used  by  the  divi- 
sion of  that  family  which  occupied  the 
coast  region  immediately  n.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco bay  and  comprising  the  greater  part 
of  Marin  co.,  Cal.  It  was  applied  by 
them  to  any  bay,  but  particularly  to  the 
largest  bay  with  which  they  were  familiar, 
what  is  now  known  as  Tomales  bay. 
To  ma  Us  is  simply  a  rendition  of  the  orig- 
inal Indian  term  in  a  modified  Spanish 
orthography.  The  name  survives  also  in 
Tomales  point  and  the  town  of  Tomales. 
Mt  Tamal  pais  is  an  aboriginal  name  and 
comes  from  this  term,  tamal  'bay',  and 
pais  'mountain'.  The  name  Tamal  and 
various  modifications  of  it  were  applied 
to  certain  of  the  neophytes  at  San  Rafael 
and  Sonoma  missions.  Most  of  these, 
it  is  supposed,  came  from  the  vicinity 
of  Tomales  bay,  or  at  least  from  w.  of 
the  missions  and  in  the  direction  of  that 
bay.  (s.  a.  b.) 

Tamal.— ChamisKn  in  Kotxcbue.  Voy.,  m,  51.  1821. 
Tamalenos. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner.  Mar.  2,  18ft). 
Tamalea,—  Ibid.  Tamalloa.— Ibid.,  Mar.  30.  Ta- 
maU.— Choris,  Voy.  Pitt.,  6,  1822.  Tammalanoa.— 
Taylor,  op.  cit.,  Mar.  30.  Tomalea,-lbld.,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Tamali  ( Tamali).  The  name  of  two 
places,  and  probably  settlements  there 
situated,  in  tne  Cherokee  country.  One 
was  on  Valley  r.,  a  few  miles  above  Mur- 
phy, about  the  present  Tomatola,  in 
Cherokee  co.,  N.  C;  the  other  was  on 
Little  Tennessee  r.,  about  Tomotley  ford, 
a  few  miles  above  Tellico  r.,  in  Monroe 
co.,  Tenn.  The  name  can  not  be  trans- 
lated and  may  be  of  Creek  origin,  as  that 
tribe  had  a  town  of  the  same  name  on 
lower  Chattahoochee  r.  (J.  m.) 

Tamable— Bartram,  Travels  372, 1792  (the second 
or  Tennessee  town).  Tama  li — Mooney  in  19th 
Ren.  B.  A.  K..  634, 1900.  Ta-me-tah Adair.  Am. 
Inds.,257,  1775  (powibly  identical).  Timotloe.— 
Royce  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map.  1887.  Tomatly.— 
Doc.  of  1765  quoted  by  Royce,  ibid.,  142.  Toma- 
tola.— Mooney,  op.  cit.  Tommotley. — Timber- 
lake,  Memoirs,  map.  1765  (on  Little  Tennessee  r.). 
Tomothlo.-Bartram.  Travels,  371,  1792  (the  N.  C. 
town). 

Tamali  (T&m&'li).  A  former  Lower 
Creek  town  on  Chattahoochee  r.,  7  m. 
above  Ocheses,  probably  in  Russell  co., 
Ala 

Tama'U.— Gatechet,  Creek  Mijrr.  Lea  ,  I,  145,  1884. 
Tamatlea— Morse,  Ret),  to  Sec.  War,  364,  1822. 
Tum-mault-lau.-HawklnH  (1799),  Sketch, 26, 1848. 

Tamanee,  Tarn  an  end.    See  Tammany. 

Tamanos.  A  term  used  to  designate 
shamanistic  power,  and  applied  in  de- 
scriptions of  the  customs  of  the  tribes  of 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  British  Colum- 
bia, or  of  the  region  in  which  the  Chinook 


jargon  was  spoken.  The  word  is  derived 
from  Chinook  Wama'noas,  designat- 
ing "beings  endowed  with  supernatural 
power."  The  Indian  word  is  not  equiva- 
lent to  terms  expressing  magic  power,  like 
wakanda  of  the  Siouan  tribes,  orenda  of 
the  Iroquois,  naualak  of  the  Kwakiutl. 
In  the  Indian  languages  of  this  region, 
and  particularly  in  Chinook,  the  term  is 
not  applied  to  designate  the  shaman,  but 
in  literary  usage  it  has  come  to  mean 
shamanistic  acts  and  all  the  performances 
belonging  to  the  secret  societies  of  the  m. 
Pacific  coast  Witchcraft  is  often  desig- 
nated as  "  black  tamanos,"  while  the  art 
of  the  shaman  as  a  healer  is  sometimes 
designated  as  "white  tamanos."  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  19th  century  the  word 
passed  out  of  use  among  the  Lower  Chi- 
nook, because  a  person  of  a  name  similar 
to  the  word  it.'ama'noas  died,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  custom  another  word 
was  substituted.  (  f.  b.  ) 

TamaqneC  beaver').  A  famous  Delaware 
chief,  of  the  Unalachtigo  tribe,  commonly 
tailed  The  Beaver,  or  King  Beaver.  He 
was  a  brother  of  the  no  less  famous  Shin- 
gass,  who  was  one  of  the  most  cruel  and 
crafty  foes  of  the  settlers  in  w.  Pennsylva- 
nia during  the  years  of  Indian  hostility. 
The  chief  place  of  residence  of  "King  Bea- 
ver ' '  was  at  the  mouth  of  Beaver  r. ,  at  the 
place  cal  led  Shingis  Town,  and  later  called 
J,The  Beaver's  Town"  (  Sau  cunk,  Tus- 
carawas). He  also  had  a  place  of  residence 
at  Kuskuski,  and  spent  part  of  his  time  at 
Kittanning.  When  the  English  took  pos- 
session of  Ft  Duquesne  he  moved  to  Ohio, 
where  his  village,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Tuscarawas  and  Big  Sandy,  was  called 
"TheBeaver'sTown."  He  was  friendly  to 
the  English  until  after  Braddock's  defeat 

il755),  when  he  allied  himself  with  the 
rench.  When  Post  made  his  journey 
in  1758  to  the  western  Indians,  "King 
Beaver,"  as  he  calls  him,  was  the  chief 
speaker  in  all  the  councils  held  at  Kus- 
kuski. On  Post's  second  mission  to  the 
Ohio,  in  advance  of  Forbes'  expedition 
(Nov.  1758),  he  carried  letters  addressed 
by  General  Forbes  to  "Brethren,  Kings 
Beaver  and  Shingsa"  (Thwaites,  Early 
West.  Trav.,  i,  267,  1904).  He  at  that 
time  spoke  of  the  desire  of  the  Indians 
to  resume  their  alliance  with  the  English. 
He  was  present  at  the  council  held  at  Ft 
Pitt  in  the  fall  of  1759  by  Gen.  Stanwix, 
and  also  at  that  held  bv  Gen.  Moncton  in 
Aug.  1760  (Rupp,  Hist.  West.  Pa.,app., 
139,  1846).  In  1762  Beaver  and  Shinjjas 
sent  word  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania that  it  was  their  desire  to  remain 
friendly  with  the  English,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  promised  to  deliver  all  the 
white  prisoners  with  the  Indians  at  Ft 
Pitt.  Col.  Burd  and  Josiah  Davenport 
were  appointed  commissioners  to  receive 
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them  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  vm,  776,  1852).  At 
the  beginning  of  Pontiac'H  conspiracy  he 
was  a  leading  character  in  the  Indian  raids 
upon  the  frontier  settlements.  After  Bo- 
quet's  expedition  to  the  Muskingum 
in  1764  he  entered  into  a  half-hearted 
peace  with  the  Knglish.  In  his  later 
years  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
Moravian  missionaries,  and  was  a  zealous 
convert  to  Christianity  before  his  death, 
about  1770.  (o.  p.  d.  ) 

Tamaroa  (Illinois:  Taman/wa,  said  to 
mean  'cut  tail,'  or,  lit,  'he  has  a  cut  tail,' 
probably  referring  to  some  totemic  ani- 
mal, such  as  the  bear  or  the  wildcat;  cog- 
nate with  Abnaki  trmarttwi. — Gerard ).  A 
tribe  of  the  Illinois  confederacy.  In  1680 
they  occupied  the  country  on  both  sides 
of  the  Mississippi  al>out  the  mouths  of  the 
Illinois  and  Missouri  rs.  They  were  al- 
ways friendly  to  the  French,  who  made 
their  village  a  stopping  place  on  journeys 
between  Canada  and  Louisiana.  Their 
enemies  were  the  (-hickasaw,  whoattucked 
them  continually,  and  theShawnee.  They 
disappeared  as  a  tribe  l)efore  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  century.  Hennepin  esti- 
mated them  about  1680  at  200  families. 
Camaroua.— Neill.Minn ..173.ls.vs.  Mahoraa.— Hen- 
nepin, New  Discov.,  2- v.,  16'.«8.  Maroa.— La  Salle 
(1679)  in  Margry,  Dee.,  I,  479,  1875.  Marohana. — 
Hennepin,  op.  eft.,  1*6.  Marota.— La  Salle  (16*1) 
in  Margry,  Deo.,  II,  134,  1K77.  Tabaroa*.—  Bareia, 
Ensayo,  247,1723.  Tamarmia.— Chauvignerie  (1736) 
quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  bhb,  1H63. 
Tamarcaa.— La  Tour,  map.  178*2  (misprint).  Tam- 
aroa.— La  Salle  (1679)  in  Manxry.  Dee.,  i,  479, 
1875.  Tamarohaa. — Tnillmn  in  Perrot,  Mem.,  221, 
note,  1*" 9  Tamaroia. — Chauvignerie  (1736)  in 
N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hi-t..  IX,  1057,  l*oo.  Tamarojaa.— 
Iberville  (1700)  in  Margry,  Dee.,  iv,  404,  ism). 
Tamaronaa. — Drake,  Bk.  I  rids.,  xi,  1848.  Tama- 
rones. — Domcnerh  Deserts  N.  Am..  I,  444.  1*60. 
Tamaronoa.— Kingsley,si»md.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  6.  151, 
1883.  Tamaroras.— La  Tour,  mun.1779  (misprint). 
Tainaroua. — Iberville  (17U2)  in  Mnrgry,  Dee  .  iv, 
601,  lSStl,  Tamarouha. — tiravier  (at,  1700)  in  Shea, 
Early  Voy.,  117,  1861.  Tamaroua.—  IVrkiiiH  imd 
Peek,  Annals  of  the  West,  6*0,  is-V).  Tamawas. 
MeKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribe*,  in.  79,  1854 
(misprint).  Tamoria. — Vincenma treaty  (1803)  in 
Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  An*.,  1,687, 1X52.  Tamoroia. — 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  II.  58s,  lsvj.  Tavaroaa.— 
Tonti,  Kel.  de  la  Louisiane,  136,  1720.  Temo- 
raia.— Harrison  (1*14)  quoted  by  Drake.  Teeum- 
aeh,  160,  1H.V2.  Temoriaa  — Keane  in  Stanford, 
Compend.,  fx'58, 1K7H.  Tmaroia. — Dr  1  Isle,  map  (ru. 
1705)  in  Neill,  Hist.  Minn..  1K58.  Tomaroaa.— 
Bondinot,  Star  in  the  West,  129,  1*16. 

Tamaroa.  The  principal  villas  of  the 
Tamaroa,  at  or  near  the  site  of  East  St 
Ixmis,  III.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  French 
mission  about  1700. 

Tamarox  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  San  Joan 
Bautista  mission,  Cal. — Engelhardt, 
Franc,  in  Cal.,  398,  1897. 

Tamarula  (from  Nahuatl  tumazulin, 
'toad,'  and  the  termination  of  abundance, 
la,  a  corruption  of  tin:  'place  where  toads 
abound.'  —  Buelna ).  A  former  settlement 
of  the  Guazave  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Rio 
Sinaloa,  6  m.  K.  of  Chino,  alwut  lat.  25° 
30',  n.  w.  Sinaloa,  Mex. 


Tamachola.— Buelna,  Peregrinacion  de  los  Azte- 
cas,  112,  lh91  (said  to  have  been  tue  aboriginal 
name  at  the  time  of  the  conquest).  Tamaaula.— 
Oroico  y  Berra,  Geog.,  332.  1864.  Tamotchala.— 
Buelna,  op.  cit. 

Tamcan.  A  tribe  named  in  1708  in  a 
list  of  those  that  had  l>een  met  or  heard 
of  n.  of  San  Juan  Bautista  mission  on  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  (Fr.  Isidro  Felix  de 
Espinoea,  Relacion  Compendiosa  of  the 
Rio  Grande  missions,  MS.  in  the  College 
of  Santa  Cruz  de  Queretaro).  The  name 
mav  perhajw  be  a  form  of  Tonkawa  or 
of  Taeame.  (h.  e.  b.  ) 

Tamceca.  A  province  or  tril»e  on  the 
Carolina  coast,  visited  by  Ayllon  in  1521, 
at  which  time  it  was  under  a  chief  named 
Datha.  —  Bareia,  Ensayo,  5,  1723. 

Tamelan  Kyaiyawan  ( T&milan  A*'»/af- 
ymixiu,  'where  tree  boles  stand  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters ' ) .  One  of  the  my  thic 
settling  places  of  the  Zufii  tribe  after  the 
emergence  of  its  people  from  the  under- 
world.—Gushing  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
390,  1896. 

Tamiohopa  (so  called  because  of  the 
great  quantity  of  common  reed  grass 
which  grows  m  the  lowlands  alone  the 
river. — Rudo  Ensayo).  A  formerOpata 
village  on  a  plateau  on  the  n.  side  of  the 
upper  Rio  Yaqui.a  few  miles  from  Baserac, 
n.  k.  Sonora,  Mexico.  It  was  inhabited 
until  1758,  when  the  Apache  compelled  its 
al>andonment.  It  was  a  visitaot  Baserac 
mission.  See  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  in,  58,  1890;  iv,  522-23,  1892. 
Tamitzopa.— Rudo  Knsayo  (m.  1762),  Guiteraa 
trans. ,  217,  1894. 

Taminy.    See  Tammany. 

Tamique.  One  of  the  two  tril>es,  the 
other  being  the  Aranama  (Xaraname), 
for  which  mission  E*pfritu  Santo  de 
Zufiijra  was  founded  in  1726,  on  its  re- 
moval from  Lavaca  p.,  near  Matagorda 
hay,  Texas.  The  new  site,  called  by 
Bustillo  v  Zevallos,  who  moved  the  mis- 
sion, "the  land  of  the  Xaraname,"  is 
still  marked  bv  the  mission  ruins  at  Mis- 
sion Valley,  Victoria  co.,  on  Guadalupe 
r.  (not  on  the  San  Antonio,  as  Bancroft 
and  his  followers  say),  about  35  m.  from 
its  mouth.  From  t  he  close  association  of 
the  Xaraname  and  the  Tamique  it  is  in- 
ferred that  this  was  the  native  home  of 
the  latter  also  ( letters  of  Bustillo  y  Ze- 
vallos, June  18,  1720,  and  Perez  de  Alma- 
zan,  July  11,  to  the  Viceroy,  MSS.  in 
A rchivo  General,  Prov.  Intern.,  ccxxxvi. 
The  letters  just  cited  settle  the  hitherto 
undetermined  point  as  to  the  date  of  the 
removal  of  the  mission.  On  Apr.  15, 
1725,  the  Viceroy  ordered  Capt.  Bustillo 
y  Zevallos,  of  the  presidio  of  Loreto,  to 
confer  with  Governor  Perez  de  Almazan 
concerning  the  removal  of  lx>reto  and  the 
adjacent  mission  to  a  l>etter  site.  The 
conference  took  place  early  in  Apr.  1726, 
when  the  two  officers  together  selected 
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the  new  location.  Before  June  18  Bus- 
til  lo  had  dug  there  an  acequia  for  the 
mission,  and  the  padre  from  Espfritu 
Santo  had  establis i u  i  himself  in  the  new 
post,  planted  crops,  and  begun  to  attract 
the  Indians.  Tlie  presidio  had  not  yet 
been  transferred). 

The  Tamique  are  quite  probably  dis- 
tinct from  the  Taeame,  though  it  has 
been  surmised  that  they  were  identical. 
The  two  were  given  in*1733  as  separate 
tribes  by  Governor  \  Imaz  in.  who  was 
in  a  position  to  know.  Nevertheless,  ac- 
cording to  Bonilla  only  the  Tancame 
(Taeame)  were  at  Espfritu  Santo  de  Zufiiga 
mission  in  1727,  a  time  when  the  Ta- 
mique are  supposed  to  have  been  there. 
This  suggests  the  identity  of  the  two 
tribes.  The  Tami<jue  and  Xaraname 
spoke  a  language  different  from  that  of 
the  Karankawan  trills  living  l>etween 
themselves  and  the  coast,  a  fact  that  was 
used  as  an  argument  for  founding  mission 
Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Koeario  as  a  separate 
establishment  for  the  latt  t  tribes  in  1754 
(see  Bolton  in  Tex.  Hist.  Asso.  Quar., 
x,1907). 

In  1749  Kspfritu  Santo  de  Zufiiga  mis- 
sion was  again  removed,  this  time  to  San 
Antonio  r.,  opposite  modern  Goliad,  the 
Tamique  and  the  Xaraname  going  with 
it.  The  Xaraname  subsequently  gave 
much  trouble  by  deserting,  but  the  Ta- 
mique do  not  figure  in  the  accounts  of 
these  difficulties.  It  can  not  be  because 
they  had  In'come  extinct,  for  a  report 
made  by  the  missionary  in  1794  states 
that  they  were  still  at  the  mission  to  the 
number  of  25  (Fr.  Jose  de  Aguilar,  quoted 
in  Portillo.  Apuntes  para  la  Hist.  An- 
tigua de  Coahuila  y  Texas,  30S,  1880). 
The  building  at  Goliad,  now  popularly 
designated  as  "Aranama  College,"  is 
evidently  one  of  the  presidial  buildings, 
and  not  a  part  of  the  mission,  as  this  was 

across  the  river.  (h.  e.  b.) 

Tamiquu.  —  I'erez  dc  Altntizan.  \ut<w  sobre  lal 
ProvMetjeias,  1733,  MS.  In  Archivo  CJen.,  Pruv. 
Intern.,  xxxil. 

Tamkan.  A  tribe  mentioned  by  Langs- 
dorff  ( Voy.,  H,  163,  1814)  as  residing  in- 
land from  the  coast  of  California  and  as 
being  at  enmity  with  the  coast  tribes.  It 
possibly  belonged  t«>    the  Costanoan 

Tammahaw.    See  Tumaha, 

Tammany  (from  Ti'inunun-i,  'the  affa- 
ble.' —  Heckewelder).  The  common 
form  of  the  name  of  a  noted  ancient  Dela- 
ware chief,  written  also  Tamanee,  Tama- 
nen,  Tamanend.  Tamany,  Tamened,Tam- 
iny.Temane.  In  the  form  of  Tamanen  his 
name  apf»ears  as  one  of  the  signers  of  a 
deed  to  William  Penn  in  1683  for  lands 
not  farN.  from  Philadelphia,  within  the 
present  Bucks  co.,  Pa. 

The  missionary  Heckewelder,  writing 
in  1817,  describes  him  as  the  greatest  and 


best  chief  known  to  Delaware  tribal  tra- 
dition. "The  name  of  Tamanend  is  held 
in  the  highest  veneration  among  the  In- 
dians Of  all  the  chiefs  and  great  men 
which  the  Lenape  nation  ever  had,  he 
stands  foremost  on  the  list.  But  although 
many  fabulous  stories  are  circulated  ai>out 
him  among  the  whites,  but  little  of  his 
real  history  is  known.  .  .  .  Allweknow, 
therefore,  of  Tamanend  is  that  he  was  an 
ancient  Delaware  chief,  who  never  had 
his  equal.  He  was  in  the  highest  degree 
endowed  with  wisdom,  virtue,  prudence, 
charity,  affability,  meekness,  hospitality, 
in  short  with  every  good  and  noble  quali- 
fication that  a  human  being  may  possess. 
He  was  supposed  to  have  liad  "an  inter- 
course with  the  great  and  good  Spirit,  for 
he  was  a  stranger  to  everything  that  was 
bad.  .  .  .  The  fame  of"  this  great  man 
extended  even  among  the  whites,  who 
fabricated  numerous  legends  respecting 
him,  which  I  never  heard,  however, 
from  the  mouth  of  an  Indian,  and  there- 
fore believe  to  be  fabulous.  In  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  his  enthusiastic  admirers 
dubbed  him  a  saint,  and  he  was  estab- 
lished under  the  name  of  St.  Tammany, 
the  Patron  Saint  of  America.  His  name 
was  inserted  in  some  calendars,  and  his 
festival  celebrated  on  the  first  day  of  May 
in  every  year."  Heckewelder  goes  on  to 
describe  the  celebration,  which  was  con- 
ducted on  Indian  lines,  including  the 
smokingof  the  calumet, and  Indian  dances 
in  the  open  air,  and  says  that  similar 
"Tammany  societies"  were  afterward 
organized  in  other  cities.  He  states  also 
that  when  Col.  George  Morgan,  of  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  was  sent  by  Congress  about 
the  year  1776  upon  a  si>ecial  mission  to 
the  western  tribes,  the  Delawares  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  name  of  Tamanend 
in  remembrance  of  the  ancient  chief  and 
as  the  greatest  mark  of  respect  that  they 
could  pay  to  Morgan. 

Haines,  however(Am.  Inds  ,658, 1888), 
in  his  chapter  on  the  Order  of  Red  Men, 
quotes  a  contemporary  document  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  Philadelphia 
society,  which  was  prol>ably  the  firs: 
bearing  the  name,  and  is  claimed  as  the 
original  of  the  Red  Men  secret  order,  was 
organized  May  t,  1772,  under  the  title  of 
"Sons  of  King  Tammany,"  with  strongly 
Loyalist  tendency.  It  is  probable  that 
the  "Saint  Tammany"  society  was  a  later 
organization  of  Revolutionary  sympathi- 
zers opposed  to  the  kingly  idea.  Saint 
Tammany  parish,  La.,  preserves  the 
memory.  The  practice  of  organizing 
American  political  and  military  societies 
on  an  Indian  basis  dates  back  to  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  and  was  espe- 
cially in  favor  among  the  soldiers  of  the 
Revolutionary  army,  most  of  whom  were 
frontiersmen  more  or  less  familiar  with 
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Indian  life  and  custom.  Of  several  such 
societies  organized  about  the  Revolution- 
ary period  the  only  oues  still  existing  are 
the  secret  Improved  Order  of  Ked  Men 
(q.  v.)  and  the  famous  Tammany  Society, 
originallv  established  as  a  patriotic  and 
charitable  organization,  but  now  for  many 
years  best  known  as  the  dominating  fac- 
tor in  the  Democratic  politics  of  New 
York  city.  It  was  founded  in  1786  by 
William  Mooney,  a  Revolutionary  veteran 
and  former  leader  of  the  "Sons  of  Lib- 
erty," and  regularly  organized  with  a 
constitution  in  17S9  (most  of  the  original 
members  being  Revolutionary  soldiers), 
for  the  purpose  of  guarding  "the  inde- 
pendence, the  popular  liberty,  and  the 
federal  union  of  the  country,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  efforts  of  the  aristocratic  ele- 
ment, as  represented  by  Hamilton  and 
the  Federalists,  to  make  the  new  govern- 
ment practically  a  monarchy,  with  life 
tenure  for  President  and  Senate  and  a  re- 
stricted property  suffrage.  Its  two  main 
purposes  were  declared  to  be  (1 )  the  per- 
petuity of  republican  institutions,  and  (2) 
the  care  of  Revolutionary  soldiers,  their 
widows  and  orphans,  "and  of  others  who 
might  be  proper  objects  of  charity." 
The  society— occasionally  at  tirst  known 
as  the  Columbian  Order— took  an  Indian 
title  and  formulated  for  itself  a  ritual 
based  upon  supposedly  Indian  custom. 
Thus,  the  name  chosen  was  that  of  the 
traditional  Delaware  chief;  the  meeting 
place  was  called  the  "wigwam";  there 
were  13  "tribes"  or  branches  corre- 
sponding to  the  13  original  states,  the 
New  York  parent  organization  l>eing  the 
"Eagle  Tribe,"  New  Hampshire  the 
"Otter  Tribe,"  Delaware  the  "Tiger 
Tribe,"  whence  the  famous  "Tammany 
tiger,"  etc.  The  principal  officer  of 
each  tribe  was  styled  the  "sachem,"  and 
the  head  of  the  whole  organization  was 
designated  the  kitrtti  oka-maw,  or  grand 
sachem,  which  office  was  held  by  Mooney 
himself  for  more  than  20  years.  Subor- 
dinate officers  also  were  designated  by 
other  Indian  titles,  records  were  kept  ac- 
cording to  the  Indian  system  by  moons 
and  seasons,  and  at  the  regular  meetings 
the  members  attended  in  semi- Indian 
costume. 

For  the  first  30  vears  of  its  existence, 
until  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812,  nearly 
the  whole  effort  of  the  society  was  di- 
rected to  securing  and  broadening  the 
foundations  of  the  young  republic,  and  it 
te  possible  that  without  Tammany's  con- 
stant vigilance  the  National  Government 
could  not  have  survived  the  open  and 
secret  attacks  of  powerful  foes  both  within 
and  without.  In  1790  it  was  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty 
with  the  Creek  Indians,  by  which  the 
peace  of  the  southern  border  was  secured. 


About  the  same  time  it  took  steps  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Indian  museum,  the 
germ  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
In  1808  it  collected  and  gave  suitable 
burial  to  the  bones  of  the  Revolutionary 
victims  of  the  prison  ships  at  Wallabout 
bay.  In  the  War  of  1812  it  furnished 
three  generals  to  the  Unit«>d  States  army, 
and  1,200  men  from  its  own  membership 
for  the  construction  of  defenses  about 
New  York  city.  In  1817  it  brought  back 
from  Canada  and  interred  with  fitting 
ceremony  the  body  of  Gen.  Richard 
Montgomery,  killed  at  the  siege  of  Que- 
bec. In  1826,  after  years  of  effort,  it  se- 
cured full  manhood  suffrage  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  in  1831  it  procured 
the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  in 
New  York  city.  In  1861  it  raised  from 
its  membership,  equipped,  and  sent  to 
the  front,  under  its  own  Grand  Sachem 
as  colonel,  the  42d  N.  Y.  Infantry  regi- 
ment. The  original  New  York  organiza- 
tion still  survives,  the  other  branches 
having  long  passed  out  of  existence,  but 
of  late  years  it  has  devoted  its  energies 
chiefly  to  the  control  of  local  politics. 
Its  central  executive  body  is  known  as 
Tammany  Hall.  Theoretically  the  "So- 
ciety" and  the  "  Hall"  are  two  distinct 
bodies,  the  one  representing  the  social 
and  fraternal  functions,  the  other  the 
political  "machine";  but  as  their  officer- 
ship  is  largely  identical,  their  meetings 
held  in  the  same  "wigwam,"  and  the 
names  similar,  the  distinction  is  of  minor 
importance.  Consult  Heckewelder,  Ind. 
Nations,  1876;  Drake,  Aboriginal  Races 
of  N.  Am.,  1880;  Haines,  Am.  Ind. 
(chapter  on  The  Order  of  Red  Men), 
1888;  Davis,  Tammany  Hall,  in  Munsey's 
Mag.,  Oct.  1900;  Encycl.  Americana,  art. 
Tammany,  1904.  (j.  m.) 

Tammukan.  A  Cholovone  village  e.  of 
lower  San  Joaquin  r.,  Cal. — Pinart,  Cholo- 
vone MS.,  1880. 

•  Tampa.  A  Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570,  according  to 
Fontaneda  (Memoir  en.  1575,  Smith 
trans.,  19,  1854).  He  gives  it  first  place 
in  his  list  of  more  than  20  Calusa  villages 
and  describes  it  as  a  large  town. 

Tamuleko  (from  taman,  or  tomalin, 
'north').  A  general  term,  which  may 
be  translated  "northerners,"  applied  by 
the  Miwok  of  the  southern  Sierra  Nevada 
region  of  California  to  all  the  people  liv- 
ing to  the  n.  of  themselves.  The  name 
was  applied  not  only  by  the  Miwok  as  a 
whole  to  a  people  of  another  stock  living 
to  the  tf.j  but  the  people  of  any  Miwok 
village  employed  it  in  referring  to  the 
people  of  the  same  stock  living  in  the 
region  perhaps  but  a  few  miles  s.  of 
themselves.  Similarly  the  people  living 
in  the  other  cardinal  directions  were 
called,  respectively,  Hisotoko,  'eastern- 
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ere,'  from  himm,  'east';  Chumetoko, 
'southerners,'  from  chumech,  ' south'; 
and  Olowitok,  'westerners,'  from  olowin, 
'  west.'  (a,  A.  B.) 

8imbalakeea.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  I,  363,  1874. 
Tamlocklock.—  Ibid.,  450.  Tamolecae.— Powers  in 
Overland  Mo.,  X.  324. 1873.  Ta-mo-le'-ka.— Powers 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Kthnol..  HI,  349. 1877.  Tamuleko.— 
8.  A.  Barrett,  inf'n,  1*J07  (proper  form).  Timbala- 
keea.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  30,  1*60. 
Yamlocklock.—  Bancroft,  op.  cit.,  450. 

Tan  (Tan).  The  Sun  clans  of  the  Tewa 
pueblos  of  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Ildefonso,  Tesuque,  and  Nambe,  N. 
Mex.,  and  Hano,  Ariz.  That  of  Nambe 
is  extinct. 

Ta°-td6a.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  IX,  &V2,  1H96 

iSan  Joan,  Santa  Clara,  San  lldefonso,  and 
'esuque  form;  <d<ia  =  'people').  Tan-tdoa.— 
Ibid.  (Nam  be  form).  Tan.— Fewkes.ibid.,  vil.  166, 
1894  (Hano  form). 

Tanaca.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo  (Hist. 
Gen.  Indies,  in,  628,  1853)  as  one  of  the 
provinces  or  villages  visited  by  Ayllon, 
probably  on  the  South  Carolina  coast,  in 
1520. 

Tanacharuon.    See  Half  King. 
Tanaha  ( Ta'n&hd ) .    The  Buffalo  clan  of 
the  Caddo. 


f.— Mooncy  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1093,  1896 
(-'alligator').   Tanaha.— Ibid. 

Tanakot.    A  Kaiyuhkhotana  village  of 

52  inhabitants  in  1880  on  the  right  bank 

of  Yukon  r.,  Alaska,  near  the  mouth  of 

Melozi  r. 

Tahnohkalony  —  Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  398, 
1901  (cited  form).  Tanakhothaiak.— PctrofI  in 
10th  Census,  Alaska,  map,  1880.  Tanakot.— Baker, 

op.  cit. 

Tanasqui.  A  Cherokee  town  visited  by 
Juan  Pardo  in  1567.  The  name  may  be 
thesameasTanasI',  or  Tennessee  (q.  v. ). — 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  534,  1900. 

Tancac.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo  (Hist. 
Gen.  Indies,  in,  628,  1853)  as  one  of  the 
provinces  or  villages  visited  by  Ayllon, 
probably  on  the  South  Carolina  coast,  in 
1520. 

Tandaqaomnc.  A  Chowanoc  (?)  village 
in  1585  at  the  w.  end  of  Albemarle  sd., 
between  the  mouths  of  Chowan  and  Ro- 
anoke rs.,  in  the  present  Bertie  co.,  N.  C. 
Tandaquomuc— l,ane  *  map,  1685,  in  Hawks,  Hist. 
N.  C,  l,  1S59.  Tantaquomuck.—  Dutch  map,  1621, 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hbt..  I.  1856. 

Taneaho.  An  unidentified  village  or 
tribe  mentioned  to  Joutel  in  1687  (Mar- 
gry,  Dec,  in,  409,  1878)  while  he  was 
staying  with  the  Kadohadacho  on  Red  r. 
of  Louisiana,  by  the  chief  of  that  tribe, 
as  being  among  his  enemies. 

Tanedi  (  TAne'di,  1  people  of  [the  river] 
Tan ' ).  A  division  of  the  Tlingit  at  Kake, 
Alaska,  belonging  to  the  Raven  phratry 
of  that  tribe.  (j.R.8.) 

Tanetaukanumanke.  One  of  the  Man- 
dan  bands. 

Good  Knife.— Morgan.  Ano.  Soo.,  158,  1877.  Ta-na- 
tau'-ka.— Ibid.  Ta-ne-teu'-ka  nu-man'-ke.— Dorsey 
in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  241,  1897. 

Tangdhantangkaenikaahika  ( '  those  who 
became  human 'beings  by  the  aid  of  the 
large  wildcat ' ).   A  Quapaw  gens. 


Panther  gena.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A. 
1897.   Ta«d#a«tan'nae'nikaci'«a.— Ibid. 

Tangerataa  {lainget*,  .'half,'  'middle;' 
atsah,  'brightish':  'people  neither  dark 
nor  fair').  One  of  the  castes  or  classes 
into  which  the  Kutchakutchin  are  di- 
vided, the  others  being  the  Chitsa  and 
the  Natesa.— Kirby  in  Smithson.  Rep, 
1864,  418,  1865;  Hardisty,  ibid.,  1866. 
315,  1872. 


A-teet-aa.— Kirby  in  Hist.  Mag..  1st  s.,  vm,  167. 
1»64.  Oena  de  Milieu.— Why mper,  Alaska,  map, 
1868.  Middle  Indiana. —Boss,  notes  on  Tiune, 
8.  I.  MS..  474.  Tain -geea-ah-taah.— Hardisty, 
op.  cit.  Taitaick-KuUhin.— Jones  in  8uiith8on. 
Hep.  1S66.  323,  1072.  Taagea-at-aa.— Kirby.  Ibid., 
1H64,  418.  1866.  TchandjoBri-Kuttchin.— Petitot, 
Diet.  Deue-Dindjie,  xx,  1S76.  Tenge-rat-aey.— 
Jones  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1866.  326,  1872.  Teng- 
rataey.—  Dall,  Alaska,  196.  1870.  Teng-rat-ai.— 
Dall  in  ConL  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  80, 1877.  Tpendji- 
dheytUet-Kouttchin.— Putltot.  Autour  du  lac  des 
Esclaves,  361,  1891.  Tpion-Kouttchin.— Ibid, 
('people  of  the  water').  T'tran-iik-kuteh-in.— 
Ross.  MS.  notes  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  E.,  474  (trans. 
'Big  Black  river  people').  Zeka-thaka.— Rich- 
ardson. Aret.Expea.,  1,898.1851  (traus. '  people  ou 
this  side').  Zi-unka-kutchi.  —  Ibid,  (trans. 'mid- 
dle people").  Ziunka-kutahi.— Latham,  Nat. 
Races  Buss.  Em  p.,  293,  1854. 

Tangipahoa  ( in »ra /•>•■  iteh  >,  'maize';  a/>a, 
'stalk,'  'cob';  am,  'to  gather':  'those 
who  gather  maize  stalks  or  colts.' — 
Wright.  Penicautexplainsthe  river  name 
Tandgepao  erroneously  as  'white  wheat 
or  corn  ).  An  extinct  tribe,  supposed  to 
be  Muskhogean,  formerly  living  on  the 
lower  Mississippi  and  on  Tangipahoa  r., 
which  flows  s.  into  L.  Pontchartrain,  s.  s. 
La.  Tonti  mentions  this  people  as  resid- 
ing, in  1682,  on  the  Mississippi,  12  leagues 
from  the  Quinipissa  village;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Iberville  (Margry,  Dec,  iv,  168, 
1880),  the  Bayogoula  informed  him  that 
the  Tangipahoa  had  never  lived  on  the 
Mississippi;  nevertheless  both  statements 
agree  in  making  their  town  one  of  the  7 
villages  of  the  Acolapissa.  When  La 
Salle  reaehed  their  village  he  found  that 
it  had  recently  been  burned,  and  saw  dead 
bodies  lying  on  one  another.  According 
to  the  information  given  Iberville  by  the 
Bayogoula,  the  village  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  Huma.  Nothing  definite  is  known 
of  the  language  and  affinities  of  the  tribe, 
but  their  apparent  relations  with  the 
Acolapissa  indicate  Muskhogean  affinity. 
Their  village  was  one  of  those  said  to  be- 
long to  the  Acolapissa. 

Taenaapaoa.— Bartram,  Trav.,  422. 1791.  Tanohipa- 
hoe.-Ellicott  (rn.  1798 \.  Jour.,  app.,  mnp.  71.1*03 
(npplied  to  river).  Tangeboaa.—  McKeiiney  and 
Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii.81.1K54.  Tangibae.— Henne- 
pin. New  Diseov..  155.  1698.  Tangibao.-Ibcrville 
(1698)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  pt.  2.  23.  note. 


Tangibaoa. -Tonti  (1<>82)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll. 
La..  I.  63, 1M6.  Tan'gipaha'.-<;«t*het  quoted  by 
Boyd.  Local  Names,  46,  18*5.  Tangipahoa.— La 
Hnrpe(rti.  1723)  in  French,  Hist.  (kill.  La.,  in.  17. 
1851.   Taag»paoa.-Mrtrtin.  Hist.  La.,  i.  101.  1827. 


18011. 


-La  Salle  in  Margry,  Dec  ,  n.  19X.  1877. 
— Ellicott  (m.  179*  i,  Jour.,  map,  203, 


Tangouaen.  A  village  where  Algonkin 
and  Iiurons  united  for  protection  against 
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the  Iroquois  in  1646,  perhaps  near  Geor- 
gian hay,  Ont.— Jes.  Kel.  1646,  76,  1858. 

Tangyaka.  The  Rain  how  clan  of  the 
Patki  (Cloud,  or  Water-house)  phratryof 
the  Hopi. 

Tanaka  wifiwu. Fcwkes  In  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
583,  1901  (M-lfiirti  =  "clan').  Tana-kawun-wu.— 

Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vn,  402,  1894. 

Tanioo.  A  tril>e,  or  "province,"  first 
encountered  by  the  De  Soto  expedition 
in  1542,  apparently  in  n.  w.  Arkansas. 
They  were  met  also  in  the  same  general 
region  by  Joutel  in  1687.  Perhaps  iden- 
tical with  the  Tunica  (q.  v.). 
Cnnicona.— I.*  Harpe(1719)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll. 
La..  Ill,  72.  75.  1861.  Tanioo.— Joutel  (1687)  in 
Margry,  Dec.,  in.  409, 1878.  Taaiquo.— JouU'l,  op. 
cit.,  410.  Tanquinno.  —  Ibid.,  409.  Toniquaa.  — 
Mappa  Ind.  Occiden talis,  N  urn  berg,  ca.  1740. 

Tanima  (  Tdnl'ma, 4  liver-eaters' ).  A  re- 
cently extinct  division  of  the  Comanche. 
Da-nenvtne. — Butcher  and  Leyendeeher,  Coman- 
che MS.  vfieab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1867  (Comanche 
name).  De-aa-vi. — Comanrheand  Kiowa  treaty. 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc..  O,  39th  Cong..  1st  warn.,  4,  1866. 
De-na-wayn.— Leaven worth  (1868)  In  H.  R.  Misc. 
Doc.  139,  41st  Cong..  2d  sess.,  6,  1870  (or  Lion 
Jhir)  Eaters).  Hai-ae-na-uae. — Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  n,  128,  18.V2  (probably  identical;  aaid  to 
mean  'corn  eaters'  i.  Lion  Eatera, —  Leaven- 
worth, op.  cit.  (misprint).  Liver  Eater  band. — 
Comanche  and  Kiowa  treaty,  op.  cit.  Liver- 
eatera. — Neighbors  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe*. 
II,  127,  1852.  Tanl'ma.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B. 
A.  K.,  1045,  1896  (correct  form).  Tim* 'etna.— Hoff- 
man in  I'roc.  Am.  I'nilos.  Soc..  xxin,  300. 1886. 

Tanintauei.    An  Assiniboin  band. 
Oens  des  Osayes.— Maximilian.  Trav.,  194,  1843 
(•  bone  people*).    Tanintauei.— Ibid. 

Tankiteke.  A  tribe  of  the  Wappinger 
confederacy  formerly  living  in  West- 
chester co.,  N.  Y.,  and  Fairfield  co., 
Conn.,  back  of  the  coast.  They  were 
sometimes  called  Pachamis,  Pachany, 
ete.,  from  their  chief. 

Bachotn'a  country.  —Doe.  of  1059  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  ii,  63,  1868.  Pachany  —  Wassenaar  (1632) 
quoted  by  Rutteiiber.  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  80,  1872. 
Pachimia.  —  B  rod  head  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  ibid. 
Packamina.— De  Laet  (1633)  in  Jones,  Ind.  Bui., 
6, 1867.  Tankitekea.— Ruttenber,  op.  cit. 

Tanmangile  (Ta"'ma»-gUe).  A  Kansa 
village  on  Blue  r.,  Kans.,  and  the  band 
that  formerly  lived  there. — J.  O.  Doreey, 
Kansas  MS.Voeab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

Tannaoute.  An  Iroquois  village  for- 
merly on  the  n.  shore  of  L.  Ontario,  On- 
tario, Canada. 

Tannaoute.— Bell  in.  map.  1755.   Tonnaout*.— Es- 

nautsanil  Rapilly  map.  1777. 

Tannghriahon.    See  Half  King. 

Tanning.    See  Skin  and  Skin  dremng. 

Tano  (from  Tahdno,  the  Tigua  form  of 
Than-u-ge,  the  Tano  name  for  them- 
selves). A  former  group  of  Pueblo  tribes 
of  New  Mexico,  whose  name  has  been 
adopted  for  the  family  designation  (see 
Tattoan  Family).  In  prehistoric  times,  ac- 
cording to  Bandelier,  the  Tano  formed  the 
southern  group  of  the  Tewa,  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  occurring  at  the  ancient 
village  of  Tejeuingge  Ouiping.  In  the 
early  historical  peri«>d  the  Tano  habitat 
was  southward  from  Santa  Ft?  to  the 
Galisteo  basin,  a  distance  of  about  20  m. 


Coronado  passed  through  the  southern 
part  of  their  territory  in  1541,  Castafieda 
describing  it  as  lying  between  the  Quirix 
(Queres)  province  and  Cicuye  (Pecos), 
and  as  being  almost  depopulated  on  ac- 
count of  depredations  by  the  Teya,  a  war- 
like tribe  of  the  plains,  16  years  previous- 
ly. Only  3  pueblos  are  'mentioned  by 
Castafieda  as  along  their  route— Ximena 
(Galisteo),  a  small,  strong  village;  the 
Pueblo  de  los  Silos,  large,  but  almost  de- 
serted; and  another  farther  eastward, 
abandoned  and  in  ruins.  The  last  men- 
tioned was  probably  the  one  called  Coquite 
by  Mota  Padilla.  In  addition  to  these, 
however,  there  were  7  other  Tano  pueblos 
in  the  "snowy  mts.,"  toward  Santa  Fe. 

The  Tano  were  next  visited  by  Espejo, 
who  went  eastwardly  from  the  country 
of  the  Tigua,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pres- 
ent Bernalillo,  to  the  province  of  the  Ma- 
guas or  Magrtas  (probably  a  misprint  of 
Tagnos,  a  form  of  the  Tigua  name),  in  a 
pine  country  without  running  streams, 
on  the  borders  of  the  buffalo  plains,  where 
he  heard  news  of  the  death  thereof  Fray 
Juan  de  Santa  Maria  two  years  before. 
As  the  seat  of  this  friar's  missionary  la- 
bors was  Pecos,  that  pueblo  was  evident- 
ly included  by  Espejo  in  his  Maguas  prov- 
ince, to  which  he  attributed  the  grossly 
exaggerated  population  of  40,000,  in  11 
pueblos.  The  accounts  of  Espejo' h  jour- 
ney are  unsatisfactory  as  to  directions  and 
distances  traveled,  and  some  of  the  re- 
puted narratives  of  his  expedition  are 
unauthentic.  Bandelier  regards  as  the 
Tano  country  EsjHq'o's  province  of  Hu- 
bates,  with  5  pueblos,  which  he  visited, 
after  returning  from  a  western  tour,  by 
traveling  12  leagues  eastward  from  the 
Queres  on  the  Rio  (irande.  Thence  in  a 
day's  journey  Espejo  found  the  "Tamos  " 
in  three  large  villages,  one  of  which  was 
Pecos.  This  varianee  in  names  is  doubt- 
less due  to  guides  sj>eaking  different  lan- 
guages. If  the  number  of  (Tano)  villages 
given  by  Castafieda  in  1540  is  correctly 
given  as  10,  and  if  the  uuml>er  of  pueblos 
mentioned  by  Espeio  in  1583  as  contained 
in  his  provinces  of  Hnbates  and  Tamos 
(7,  excluding  Pecos)  is  also  correct,  then 
it  would  seem  that  the  hostility  of  the 
Teya*  spoken  of  by  Castafieda  in  1540  had 
continued  in  the  interim,  and  that  the 
Tano  had  lx*en  compelled  to  abandon 
three  of  their  settlements.  This,  how- 
ever, could  not  have  been  the  case  if  the 
10  villages  (excluding  Pecos)  in  Esjiejo's 
province  of  Maguas  is  right  I  v  given,  as 
the  number  agrees  with  that  of  Castafieda 
40  years  before. 

In  1630  Benavides  estimated  the  popu- 
lation of  the  then  existing  5  Tano  towns 
at  4,000,  all  of  whom  had  been  baptized. 
The  tril>e  was  almost  entirely  broken  up 
by  the  Pueblo  revolts  of  1680-06,  the 
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Indians  removing  mainly  to  the  Hopi  of 
Arizona  after  1894  and  the  last  tribal 
remnant  in  New  Mexico  dying  from 
smallpox  early  in  the  19th  century  (Ban- 
delierinRiteh,  N.  Mex.,  201).  The  Tano 
language  is  now  spoken  only  by  a  few  na- 
tives settled  in  the  Tewa,  Tigua,  and 
Queres  pueblos  along  the  Rio  Grande, 
particularly  at  Santo  Domingo. 

Following  is  a  list  of  Tano  pueblos  so 
far  as  known:  Cienega,  Dyapige,  Galisteo, 
Guika,  Kayepu,  Kipana,  Kuakaa,  Ojana, 
Paako,  Pueblo  Blanco,  Pueblo  Colorado, 
Pueblo  de  los  Silos,  Pueblo  I^argo,  Pueblo 
Quemado  (?),  Puerto  (?),  San  Cristobal, 
San  Ltizaro,  San  Marcos,  Sempoapi,  Sh£, 
Tuerto,  Tungge,  Tzemautuo,  Tzenatay, 
Uapige. 

Consult  Bandelier  (1)  in  Bitch,  X.  Mex., 

201,  1885;  (2)  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  m,  125 

et  seq.,  1890;  iv,  87  et  seq.,  1892;  (3) 

Gilded  Man,  284,  1893;  Bancroft,  Ariz. 

and  N.  Mex.,  1889;  Winship,  Coronado 

Exped.,  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  18%.  See 

Pueblo*,  Tewa.  (r.  w.  h.) 

Gubatea  — Mendoza  In  Hakltivt  Soc.  Pub.,  xv,  2.rd, 
18M  (after  E8pejo.l!>H3).  Habutaa.-Ugitby, . 
ica,  295.  1671.    Hubalw.-Sanson,  L'A 


27,  16.>7.  Hubatea.-Mendoea. 
(1586).  in  Hakluyt.  Voy.,111,  4<VI,  1810. 
Breckinridge,  Early  Span.  Dlwov.,  19,  1H57  (mis- 
quoting Hakluyt).  Lana.— Hervas.  Idea  dell' 
Universo,  xvii,  76. 178-4  ( name  of  language;  doubt- 
lessTano).  Marrias.-Espeio (1  Wl  .in  l>oc-  Ined.. 
XV.  1S6, 1S71.  tfafuaa.-Ibid.,  176  (identified  with 
Tanos  by  Bandelier  in  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch., 
in.  74.  1*92).  Puyatye.-Bandelier,  Delight  Mak- 
er.. 442,  1890.  Arch.  Inst.  Paper*,  iv,  92.  1892; 
Gilded  Man,  2*4.  1H93  (Queres  name).  Ta 
Gregg.  Comm.  Prairie*,  I,  124.  1M4. 
Zarate-Salmeron  (r«.  1629)  quoted  by  Banc  roft. 
NW.  Rac  es  i.  600,  18*2.  Tahano.-HodKe.  field 
note*,  B.  A.  E..  1*95  (Sundia  Tigua  name».  Ta- 
hanoa.—  Zarate  -  Salmcron.  op.  eit.  Tami.— Lin- 
Bcboten.  Deser.  de  l'Am.^rique,  map  1,  KttH  (prob- 

— Benavides,  Memorial, 


ably  identical). 
Inst.  Papers.  1. 135. 1881 


—  Pecos  grant  (1*89)  In  Arch. 
Thar 


Ibid.,  iv.  Ks.  lsyj  (aboriginal  name 
Ladd.  Story  of  N.  Mex..  92.  1891. 
vis,  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.,  259,  iw 


b^-u-ge— Bandelier, 

1891.   Tubiaaa.— Da- 

59,  1«69  ('  province 
of  the  Tubians,  otherwise  called  Huhates"). 
Tubirana— DavK  misquoted  in  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex..  8*.  1*89.  Tutcii  —  Hodge,  field  note*, 
B.  A.  E..  1895  (Tigua  name).  Ubate.-Mota  Pa- 
dilla.  Hist,  de  la  ConquWta.  169,  1742  TTbatea.— 
Espejo  (1583)  in  Doe.  Ined..  xv,  122,  1*>.  1871. 
Xabotaj  — Lln«choten,  Deser.  de  I' Ainenqiie.  map 
1,  1638  (probably  identical).  Xabotaoa.-Blaeu, 
Atlas  XII.  62.  1667. 

Tanoan  Family.  A  linguistic  family  con- 
sisting of  the  Tewa,  Tano,  Tigua,  Jemez, 
and  Piro  groups  of  Pueblo  Indians,  who 
dwell  or  dwelt  in  various  substantial  vil- 
lages on  and  near  thH  Rio  Grande  in  New 
Mexico.  Of  the  groups  mentioned  the 
Tano  and  the  Piro  are  extinct  as  trills, 
and  the  Jemez  includes  the  remnant  of  the 
former  inhabitants  of  Pecos.  Gatsehet 
was  of  the  belief  that  the  Tanoan  family 
is  a  remote  branch  of  the  Shoshonean, 
but  thus  far  the  relationship  has  not  iVen 
definitively  shown.  For  information  re- 
garding the  various  divisions,  see  under 
their  respective  names.   Consult  Powell 


in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  121, 1891;  Harring- 
ton in  Am.  Anthr.,  xi,  no.  4,  1909. 
>Tay-waugh.  —  Lane  (1854)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  v.  689,  1855  (pueblos  of  San  Juan,  Santa 
Clara,  Pojuaque,  Nambe,  "San  II de  Con*o."and 
one  Moqui  [Hopi]  pueblo);  Keaue  in  Stanford's 
Compend.,  Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  app.,  479,  1K78. 
>Tano.— Powell  in  Roekv  Mountain  Presbvterian, 
Nov.  1878  (includes  Sandia,  Tewa,  San  Ildefonao, 
San  Juan. San  ta  Clara.  Pojoaque,  Nambe,  Tesuque. 
Sinecd,  Jemez,  Taos,  Picurl).  >Tegua.— Keane. 
in  Stanford's  Compend.,  Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  app  , 
479,  1878  (includes  8.  Juan.  Sta.  Clara,  Pojuaque. 
Nambe,  Tesugue.  8.  Ildeionso,  Haro  [Hanoi). 
-Tewan.—  Powell  in  Am.  Nat.,  605,  Aug.  1880 
(makes  Ave  divisions:  1.  Tafio  (1  si  eta,  Isletanear 
El  Paso. Sandia);  2.  Taos(Taos,  Picunl  [Picurisj); 
3.  Jemes  (Jcmes);  4.  Tewa  or  Tehua  (San  Ilne- 
fonso,  San  Juan,  Pojoaque,  Nambe,  Tesuquc, 
Santa  Clara,  and  one  Moki  [Hopi]  pueblo);  5. 
Piro).  >E-nagh-magh.— Lane  (1854)  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  v,  689,  1855  (includes  Taos,  Vicuris, 
Zesuqua,  Sandia,  Ystete.  and  two  pueblos  near 
El  Paso.  Texas).  Keane  in  Stanford's  Compend., 
Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  app..  479,  14578  (follows  Lane, 
but  identifies  Texan  pueblos  with  Lentis?  and  So- 
corro'.') >Picori.— Keane  in  Stanford's  Compend., 
Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  app..  479. 1878(orEnaghmagh). 
-Stock  of  Rio  Orande  Puebloa.— Gatschet  in  U.  8. 
Geog.  Surv.  W.  100th  Mer.,  vu.  415,  1879.-Rio 
Orande  Pueblo.-Gatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  258. 
1882. 

Tanom.  A  branch  of  the  Yuki  which 
lived  on  the  e.  side  of  Eel  r.,  about  w. 
of  Round  valley,  central  Cal.  They  were 
neigh lx>rs  of  the  Athapascan  Wailaki, 
and  in  their  most  important  ceremony 
resembled  these  rather  than  the  other 
Yuki.  (a.  l.  k.  ) 

Tanotenno  ('people  a  short  distance  to 
the  north ' ).  A  Daudof  theTakulli,  appar- 
ently officially  known  as  the  Ft  George 
band,  under  Babine  and  Cpper  Skeena 
agency,  at  the  junction  of  Stuart  and 
Fraser  rs.,  Brit.  Col.,  numbering  130  in 
1892,  124  in  1909,  in  the  village  of  Leitli. 
Their  other  village,  Chinlak,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Tsilkotin.  They  have  ex- 
tensive hunting  grounds  k.  of  P  raser  r.  as 
far  as  the  Rocky  and  Caribou  mts. 
Aunghim.-Lennard.  Brit.  Col.,  213,  1862.  Ta-no- 
tenne.-Morlee.  letter.  B.  A.  E..  1890  ('people 
a  short  distance  to  the  north').  Taatsnotin.- 
Hale.  Ethnol.andPhilol.,202.  1846.  Taatsuotia.- 
Meltonald.  Brit.  Col.  126,  1*62. 

Tanpaeaasei.  A  tribe  named  in  1780 
by  Cabello,  governor  of  Texas,  as  one  of 
tho9e  living  on  the  coast  between  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  Nueces.  It  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  Coahuiltccan  tribes  of  that  re- 
gion known  bv  some  other  name  (Ca- 
bello, Rep.  on  Coast  Tribes,  May  28, 1780, 
MS.  in  Bexar  Archives,  cited  by  H.  E. 
Bolton,  inf'n,  1908). 

Tanques  (Span.  IwTanques,  'thetanks,' 
1  water-holes,'  4  pools' ).  A  ruined  pueblo, 
probably  of  the  Tigua,  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
near  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. — Loew(1876) 
in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vu,  338,  1879. 

Tantacqoask.  A  village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  in  1808  on  Rappahan- 
nock r.,  in  Richmond  co.,  Va. — Smith 
(1829),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Tananak.  A  Xnnivagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage and  Jesuit  mission  near  C.  Vancou- 
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ver,  Nelson  id.,  Alaska.  Pop.  8  in  1880, 
48  in  1890. 

Dununuk.—  11th  Census,  Alaska,  110.  1893.  Tanu- 
nak.—  Petrol!,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  54.  -  Tunu- 

nuk.—  Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  map,  1889. 

Tanwakanwakaghe.    An  ancient  Osage 

village  at  the  junction  of  Grand  and  Osage 

re.,  Mo. 

T»»  wi-k'M  < 

B.  A.  £.,  1883. 

T  an  wans  h  ink  a  i '  small  village' ).  An  an- 
cient Oeage  village  situated  on  Neosho  r., 
Ok  la.  In  the  year  1850,  when  De  Smet 
visited  the  Osage,  the  village  contained 
MOO  persona. 

CawTa-8hinka.-DeSmct.W.  MlsB.,36f>.  1856  ('little 
town').     Littlo   Town.-Ibid.    Ta  wa  aii^a.— 

Dor*ey,  Osage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883. 

Tanxnitania  (  from  Powhatan  tanx, 
'little').  A  tribe  of  the  Manahoac  con- 
federacy, living  in  1608  in  Fauquier  co., 
Va.,  on  the  n.  side  of  upper  Rappahan- 
nock r. 

Tanxrnitania.— Smith  (1629),  Va..  I,  map,  1819. 
Tanxtnitaniana.  —  Strneney  (ctt.  1612),  Va.,  104, 
1849.  Tauxaniar — Smith,  op.  oil..  134.  Tanxil- 
nanianr -Boudinot,  star  in  the  West.  129,  1816. 
Tauxitaniani — Jefferson.  Notes,  179.  1801.  Taux- 
■intania.— Simons  in  Smith  (1629),  Vu.,  1, 186. 1819. 
Tauxuntania.  — I  bitl . 

Tanyi.  The  Calabash  clans  of  the  Ke- 
resan  pueblos  of  Acoma,  Sia,  San  Felipe, 
and  Cochiti,  N.  Mex.  That  of  Acoma 
forms  a  phratry  with  the  Showwiti  (Par- 
rot) and  llapanyi  (Oak)  clans.  The 
dialectal  variations  in  pronunciation  of 
thenameare:  Acoma,  Tanyi-hanoqch;  Sia 
and  San  Felipe,  Tanyi-hano;  Cochiti, 
Tanvi-hanuch  (Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr., 
ix,  349,  1896).  According  to  Bandelier 
(Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  301,  1890)  the 
Calabash  clan,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  seems  to  represent  what 
might  l>e  called  the  progressive  element. 
Cf.  tShutnmi. 

Tane.— Stevenson  In  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  19.  1894 
(Sia  form).  Tanyi  hanutah.— Bandelier.  Delight 
Makers,  28,  1890. 

Tao.  The  Beaver  gens  of  the  Caddo.— 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1093,  1896. 

Taoapa.  A  band  of  Mdewakanton  Sioux 
formerly  living  on  Minnesota  r.  in  the 
present  Scott  co.,  Minn.,  and  hunting  be- 
tween it  and  the  Mississippi.  Their  vil- 
lage, generally  known  a*  Shakopee's  Vil- 
lage, or  Little  Six's  Village,  from  the 
chief  of  the  hand,  was  on  the  left  Imnk  of 
the  river  and  the  cemetery  on  the  oppo- 
site side  in  1835.  See  Shnkopre. 
LitUa  Six.  —  Ind.  A  ft.  Rep..  282.  1*54.  Bha-ka- 
pee's  band.— Blaekmort*  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  8oc. 
Lond..  I.  318,  1S4-.9.  8bakopee.— Minn.  Hint.  Soc. 
Coll.,  ni.pt.  1.132. 1871)  Shdkpi  -Ix.nj,  Exped.St 
Peter's  R..  I.H85,  1824  ('Six':  chiefs  name*.  8hak- 
pay.  —  Keatherstonhangh.  Canoe  Voy.,  1.286.  1847. 
Shokpay.-Neill.  Hist.  Minn  .  xllv.  1NV*.  Shok 


of  the  Ao-keawai,  a  Haida  family  belong- 
ing to  the  Raven  clan;  named  from  a 
house.    They  belonged  to  the  Alaskan 

Soup,  or  "Kaigani.— Swan  ton,  Cont 
aida,  272,  1905. 

Tao§  (Span.  pi.  adaptation  of  Tdwlh, 
its  Tewa  name).  A  Tigua  pueblo  con- 
sisting of  two  house  groups,  known  as 
North  town  (Hlauuma)  and  South  towu 
(Hlaukwima),  on  both  sides  of  Taos  r., 
an  k.  tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in 
Taos  co.,  N.  Mex.,  52  m.  n.  e.  of  Santa 
Fe.  The  native  name  of  the  pueblo  is 
Tuata;  of  the  people,  Taflnamu.  The 
pueblo  is  also  called  ltihlahaimttbatiiUulba, 
Red-willow  place.'  It  was  first  visited 
in  1540  bv  Hernando  de  Alvarado,  and  in 
1541  by  Francisco  de  Barrionuevo,  both 
of  Coronado's  army,  who  called  it  Bra- 
ba  (seemingly  a  miscopying  of  Tuata), 
Yuraba,  and  Uraba  (perhaps  intended 
for  the  Pecos  form  Yulata),  as  well  as 
Valladolid,  the  last,  no  doubt,  on  account 
of  some  fancied  resemblance  to  the  Span- 
ish city  of  that  name.  Taos  did  not  then 
stand  in  the  spot  it  occupies  to-day,  but  a 
few  hundred  yards  to  tne  W.  r.,  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  stream  m  now.  One  of 
the  narratives  of  Coronado's  expedition 
(Rel.  del  Suceso,  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  575, 
1896)  described  the  town,  under  the  name 
Yuraba,  as  having  18  divisions,  each  with 
"a situation  as  if  for  two  ground  plots; 
the  houses  are  very  close  together,  and 
have  live  or  six  stones,  three  of  them  with 
mud  walls  and  two  or  three  with  thin 
wooden  walls,  which  l>ecome  smaller  as 
they  go  up,  and  each  one  has  its  little 
balcony  outside  of  the  mud  walls,  one 
above  the  other,  all  around,  of  wood.  In 
this  village,  as  it  is  in  the  mountains,  they 
do  not  raise  cotton  nor  breed  fowls  [tur- 
keys]; they  wear  the  skins  of  deer  and 
cows  [buffalo]  entirely.  It  is  the  most 
populous  village  of  all  that  country;  we 
estimated  there  were  15,000  persona  in 
it."    This  estimate  is  certainly  greatly 


pay  dan.— Ibid.,  tV90  (name  of  the  chief), 
pedan.— Warren  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll..  v,  lM,  note, 
18X.Y  Six.  —  PeatherstonhaiiKh.Cunoe  Voy..  1.  286, 
1*47.  Taoapa. -I/. n»j.  Kxped. St.  Peter  s  R  .  i.  3*5. 
1824.  Tbo  lis.— Minn.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  m.  1M. 
1874.  Village  of  Sixer  — Feiitherstonhaiiirh.  Think? 
Voy..  ii.  4.  1*47.  Xa-kpo-dan  -Neill.  Hist.  Minn., 
144,  note.  1\%8. 

Taol-naaa-hadai  (Taol  va'nx  ra'dn-i, 
4  Rainbow-house  people ' ).  A sulxli vision 


Taos  was  visited  also  in  1598  by 
Ofiate,  who  applied  to  it  its  first  saint 
name— San  Miguel.  It  became  the  seat 
of  the  Spanish  mission  of  San  Geroninio 
early  in  the  17th  century,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  century  some  families 
moved  to  the  Jicarillas,  at  a  place  called 
El  Quartelejo,  in  the  present  Scott  co., 
Kans.,  but  were  subsequently  brought 
back  by  Juan  de  Archuleta.  In  the 
Pueblo  revolt  of  1680-92  Taos  took  a  con- 
spicuous part.  It  was  the  central  point 
from  which  Pop**  (q.  v.)  disseminated 
his  doctrineof  independence  from  Spanish 
authority,  and  was  one  of  the  first  ad- 
herents to  this  cause.  On  Aug.  10,  1680, 
the  day  the  outbreak  began',  the  Taos 
warriors  joined  those  of  Picuris  and  the 
Tewa  in  the  murder  of  their  priests,  as 
well  as  of  all  the  colonists  on  which  they 
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could  lay  hands,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Santa  Fe,  where  they  formed  part  of  the 
3, 000  Pueblos  who  laid  siege  to  that  town 
for  5  days,  when  Gov.  Otertnin  succeeded 
in  beating  them  off  and  in  beginning  bin 
retreat  to  El  Paso.  All  the  Pueblos  re- 
mained independent  of  the  Spaniards 
until  1692,  when  Vargas  reconquered  the 

Erovince.  On  his  visiting  Taos  in  Octo- 
er  the  Indians  ran  away,  but  were  in- 
duced to  return,  professing  friendship. 
After  several  conflicts  with  the  Tewa  in 
the  following  year  (1693),  Vargas  again 
visited  Taos  on  July  3,  finding  it  aban- 
doned, the  Indians  having  taken  refuge 
in  a  near-by  canyon,  after  placing  crosses 
on  their  property  to  command  for  it  re- 
spect from  the  Spaniards.  Attempts  to 
negotiate  with  the  natives  proving  a  fail- 
ure, Vargas  sacked  their  village,  taking 
much  corn.    Before  the  close  of  1694 


revolt  of  1680  the  population  of  Taos  was 
about  2.000. 

Owing  to  its  situation  on  the  northern 
frontier,  Taos  became  an  important  trad- 
ing rendezvous  tor  the  surrounding  tribes, 
and  its  people  also  experienced  several 
disastrous  conflicts  with  the  Ute,  and  in 
1766  with  the  Comanche.  To  these  hos- 
tilities was  doubtless  partly  due  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  once  comparatively  large  pop- 
ulation to  515  in  1910.    See  Pueblos. 

In  1847  occurred  what  is  known  as 
the  Taos  rebellion.  Instigated  by  Mexi- 
cans, whose  ill  feeling  for  the  Americans 
had  lieen  aroused  by  the  Mexican  war, 
the  Taos  warriors,  oh  Jan.  17,  attacked 
and  cruelly  killed  (Jov.  Charles  Bent  and 
other  residents  of  the  near-bv  Mexican 
settlement  of  Fernandez  do  Taos,  and, 
joined  by  Mexicans,  murdered  all  but 
one  of  nine  Americans  at  Turlev's  mill,  12 
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peace  again  reigned,  many  of  the  pueblos 
were  rebuilt,  and  new  missionaries  as- 
signed. But  it  was  not  long  ere  the 
Pueblos  again  became  restless;  on  June  4, 
1696,  another  uprising  of  the  northern 
pueblos,  including  Taos,  took  place,  in 
which  5  missionaries  and  21  other  Span- 
iards, were  murdered,  the  Indians  again 
Abandoning  their  villages,  seeking  pro- 
tection in  mountain  strongholds.  In 
Septemlier  Vargas  attacked  the  Taos  in 
their  fortified  canyon,  and  after  a  Biege 
they  were  forced  to  surrender  in  the  fol- 
lowing month.    At  the  beginning  of  the 
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m.  above.  News  of  the  massacre  reach- 
ing Santa  Fe,  troops  were  hastened  to  the 
place,  which  they  reached  Feb.  3,  after 
several  skirmishes  on  the  wav.  The  In- 
dians and  Mexicans  were  fortified  in  the 
massive  adobe  church,  which  was  can- 
nonaded at  close  range  and  its  walls  at- 
tacked with  axes  until  its  occupants  were 
forced  to  flee  to  the  near-by  pueblo  and 
thence  toward  the  mountains.  During 
the  tight  150  of  the  insurgents  were  killed, 
abont  a  third  of  this  numl»er  in  their  at- 
tempt to  escape  from  the  pueblo.  Fifteen 
others  were  afterward  executed,  and  one 
was  shot  in  attempting  to  escape.  The 
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loo*  of  the  Americans  was  7  killed  out- 
right and  45  wounded,  some  of  the  latter, 
including  Capt.  Burgwin.  fatally.  Since 
that  time  the  Taos  people  were  entirely 
peaceable  until  May  1910,  when  a  threat- 
ened uprising,  which  had  its  origin  in 
land  encroachment  by  whites,  was  speed- 


TAO*  MAN 


ily  quelled  on  the  appearance  of  Terri- 
torial troops, 

Members  of  this  tribe  have  probably 
intermarried  extensively  with  the  Ute, 
some  of  whose  customs  they  have  bor- 
rowed. Unlike  the  other  Pueblos  (q.  v. ), 
the  men  wear  their  hair  in  two  long  plaits 
hanging  at  the  sides,  and  high  leggings  of 
deerskin.  ■  Their  lands  are  well  watered, 
and  their  livelihood  is  gained  chiefly 
by  agriculture  and  by  hunting  in  the 
adjacent  timliered  mountains. 

Of  the  mythology  of  the  tribe  little  has 
as  yet  l>een  recorded.  The  people  assert 
that  when  their  ancestors  first  came  to- 
gether they  spoke  a  number  of  languages, 
but  that  the  tongue  of  the  Feather  (Plia) 
clan  finally  prevailed,  and  this  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  tribe  to-day. 

The  following  clans  have  been  re- 
corded by  Mrs  M.  C.  Stevenson,  those  with 
an  asterisk  l>eing  extinct:  Tocholimafia 
(Golden  Warbler),  Talohlafia  (Parrot 
[Macaw?]),  Chiu  (Eagle),  Toltu  (Sun), 
Ter-taitatana  (Dav  people),  Hahl  (refer- 
ringtoasmall  shell),  Fialohla  ( Abalone), 
Kangtong  (Corn),  Pachunona  (White 
Shell  Bead),  Ba  (Water),  Rang  (Corn- 
cob), Bachilto(  Red  Shell),  Kahl  (Wolf), 


Bahur  (White  Shell),  Urhlaina  (Green 
Leaf),  Chia (Stone  Knife),  Baholi  referring 
to  a  small  animal),  Turatu  (  YAk),  Ba  tan  a 
tongterlana  ( ' '  Water  people  far  talking' ' ), 
Nam  (Earth).  *Towha  (Coyote),  *Kaki 
(Raven),  *Pachotu  ( Rattlesnake),  *Ton 
(Treebole,)#Povo(Whippoorwill),»Chiyu 
(Rat),  *Towhayu  (righting  Coyote), 
*Turwillana  ( referring  to  a  cylindrical  fos- 
sil marked  in  rings).  In  addition  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  noted  by  Hodge:  PAa 
(Feather),  Tu  (  House),  Kua  ( Bear),  Pian- 
botinu  (White  Mountain),  and  A  h  In  hi  (of 
undetermined  meaning).  Pfiataikwah- 
laonan,  Kwahlaonan,  and  Hupfokwah- 
laonan  are  said  to  1*?  divisions  of  a  single 
clan.  (p.  w.  ii. ) 
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Braba  — Ca«taOe<1a  (1596)  in  nth  Rep.  B.  A.  E-. 
511.  625,  1S96.  Brada— Ca«tnAeda  misquoted  br 
Curtis.  Children  «>f  the  Sun.  121,  is.sj.  t-Ta-i- 
na  ma.— Miller,  Pueblo  of  Taon,  34.  1898  (=*  wil- 
low people ' ).  Jaoa.— Hinton.  Handbook  to  ArU.. 
map.  1«78  (misprint).  Kobo'blt*,— Hodtre.  field 
notes.  B.  A.  E..  1895  (Jicarilla  name).  t*4  Wil- 
low Indiana.  — .Vrn v  in  Ind.  AtT.  Rep.  1871.  382. 
1872.    Baa  Oeroaimo  de  lo»  Taboa.— Vetaneurt 
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(1696)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  in,  318,  1871.  San  Gero- 
nlmo  de  loa  Tao».  —  Bcnavidca,  Memorial,  37,  1630. 
San  Oeronimo  de  Taoa.—  Ward  in  In  1.  AfT.  Rep. 
1867.  '213,  1868.  8an  Geronymo  de  lotThao*.—  Villa- 
Seflor,  Theatre  Am.,  II.  410.  1748.  Bant  KigueL— 
Oflate  (1698)  in  Doe.  Died.,  xvi.  257. 1871.  S.  Oero- 
nimo de  loa  Thaoa.— Rivera.  Diario,  leg.  950,  1736. 
8.  Oeronimo  Thaoa.— Aleedo.  Die.  Geog.,  v.  115. 
1789.  S.  Hieronymo.— Blaeii,  Alia.-*.  XII.  61,  1667. 
8.  Jerome  de  loa  Taoa.— Vaugnnd y,  map  Amerimie. 
1778.  8.  Jaronimo  de  Taoa.— Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas, 
map  5.  1776.  8.  Jercnimo  de  Tooa.— Waleli,  Charte 
America.  1805.  8»  Hieronimo.-  De  l'lsle.  earle 
Mex.  et  Floride,  1703.  8»  Jerome.— Kltchin,  map 
N.  A..  1787.  S'.  Jeronimo.— Bowles,  map  Am..  17H4S. 
Taeoa.— Buschmann.  Neu-Mexico,  '230,  1858  (mis- 
print). Tahoa.— ZAruJe-Salmer6n(ca.  1629)quoted 


Lv  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  I.  600.  1882.  tai-ga- 
in  Cath.  Finn.,  I.  no.  9.  12, 


1906.  Tafia*.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1899 
(native  nameof  a  Taoa  man).  Taunama.— Ibid, 
(the tribe).  Takhe.— Locw  (1875)  in  WheelerSurv. 
Rep.,  vii. 345,  1879("  Indian  name").  Tao.-Dis- 
turnell.  map  Mejico.  1846.  Taoroa  —  Blaeu,  Atlas, 
xn,  61.  1667.  Taoa.-Onate  (1598)  in  Doe.  Ined., 
xvi,  109.  306.  1871.  Taoeana.— Poore  in  Donald- 
son, Moqui  Fueblo  Inds..  101,  1893.  Taoa**.— 
Gregg,  Comm.  Prairies,  1. 124,  1844.  Taoeea.— Rux- 
ton.  Adventures.  199.  1848.  Taoeij.— Sanson, 
L'Amerique,  map,  27.  1657.  Taoaia.— Blaeu, 
Atlas,  xn,  82.  1667.  Taoaitea -Davis,  El  Gringo. 
311.  1857.  Taoay  — Linsehoten.  Deser.  de  PAiue- 
riuiie,  map  1,  163*.  Ta-ui.— Bandelier  In  Revue 
d'Ethu..  203.  18*6  (the  term  from  which  the  word 
Taos  was  derived).  Ta-uth  —  Gatsehet,  ljiguna 
MS.  voeab.,  B.  A.  E..  1879  (Laguna  name). 
Ta  Wolh.  —Curtis,  Am.  Ind..  i,  13?*.  1907  (  water 
gurgles':  Navahoname).  Taxi.— Powell  in  Am. 
Nat.,  xiv.  605.  Aug.  1880  (Taos  name).  Tay- 
beron.— Oflate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Died.,  xvi.  257.  1871 
(province  of  Taos,  or).  Te-gat-ha.— Bandelier, 
Gilded  Man,  233.  1893.  Teja*.-Garces  <1775-t>), 
Diary.  491.  1900  (probably  identical).  Tejoe.— 
Sqtiier  in  Am  Rev.,  522,  Nov.  181H  (identified  with 
Taos).  Te-uat-ha— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 
pers, in,  123.  260,  1890  (aboriginal  mime  of  the 
pueblo).  Thaoa. -Fre> ta\  Pefialosa  Rel.  (1662), 
42,  74, 1882.  Toaa. -Gallatin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.. 
5th  s..  xxvn,  304.  1851  (misprint).  Tone.-Pike. 
Exped..  app.  to  pi.  in.  7.  9.  1*10  (misprint). 
Topoliana-kuin.— Cushing,  infn,  18M  ('place  of 
rot  ton  wood  trees':  Zufii  name;  kuin,  locativej. 
Toua.— Arrowsmith.  map  N.  A.,  1795,  ed.  1814. 
Touae. -Garrard.  Wahtovah,  131.  1850.  Towih.— 
Hodge,  field  notes.  B.  A.  E..  1899  (Tewa  name  of 
pueblo).  Towirnm.— Ibid.  (Sandia  name  of  pue- 
nlo).  Tuaa  —  Mota-Padilla,  Hist.  Nueva  Gahcla, 
515.  1742  (evidently  identical).  Tuat*.-Hodge, 
field  notes.  B.  A.  E..  1V.«5  (native  name  of  pue- 
blo). Tuopa-Ibid.  (incurisname).  Tuwirat.— 
Ibid.  (Isleta  name  of  tueblo).  Uraba— Jara- 
millo(c«i.  1542)  in  1Kb  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  687.  1896. 


(1596),  ibid..  511.  1896  (so 
called  by  Spaniards).  Wee-ka-naha  — .Joseph  in 
1st  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  101.1881  (given  as  thcirown  tribal 
name).  Yaoa.— Pike.  Exped..  map.  1810  (mis- 
print) Ya'hUhaimub'ahutulba.  -  Hodge,  Held 
notes.  B.  A.  E..  1899  r  red- willow  place':  another 
16).  Yul*t*.-Ibid.,  1895  (Jcmez  and 
•of  pueblo).  Yurabo— Relacion  del 
(ci.  1542)  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  57.ri.  1896. 
Tapa  ('tortoise'  ).  A  Yuchi  clan. 
Tabta'.— Speck.  Yuchi  Inds.,  70.  1909.  T*ap* 
Uhi-Gataehet,  Uchee  MS.,  71.  B.  A.  E..  1885  (= 
■  turtle  gens' ). 

Tapa  ('deer  head')-    An  Omaha  gens 
of  the  Inshtasanda  di visit >u. 
DeerHead.-Dur>ey  in  3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  245,  1885. 
Ta-da.-Ibid.   Ta-pa-Uj-je.— Ixmg.  Exped.  Rocky 
Mts.,  I,  327.  1823. 

Tapanaah  (Tapanii'nh).  A  small  Sha- 
haptian  tribe,  speaking  the  Tenino  lan- 
guage, formerly  living  on  the  n.  bank  of 
Columbia  r.  in  Klickitat  co.,  Wash.,  a 
little  above  Celilo.  They  are  referred  to 
by  Lewis  and  Clark  as  Eneeshur  to.  v.  ).— 
Mooney  in  14tb  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  740,  1896. 


Tapanissilac.  A  Chumashan  village 
formerly  near  Santa  Inds  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  co. ,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct  18,  1861. 

Tapanqne.  A  former  Dieguefio  rancheria 
near  San  Diego,  s.  Cal.— Ortega  (1775) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  254, 1884. 

Tapatwa  ( « alligator' ).    Given  by  Gat- 
schet  as  a  Yuchi  clan,  but  prolxably  no 
such  clan  existed  among  this  tribe. 
Tapatwa  Uhl.— Gatsehct.  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,70, 
1885  (=' alligator  gens'). 

Tape  ( la-pe*).  A  former  village,  i»s- 
sibly  of  the  Yokuts  (Mariposan),  in  San 
Joaquin  valley,  k.  of  San  Juan  Bautista 
mission,  Cal.— Garcia  (cu.  1812)  cited  by 
Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  n,  338,  1886. 

Tapeek«in.  A  l>and  of  Indians,  prob- 
ably Salish,  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of 
Medicine  cr.,  Wash.,  1854.  Now  either 
extinct  or  known  under  another -name. 
T'Peekain.— Treat v  of  1854  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Trealics, 
561.  1873.   T'Peekakin.—  Ind.  Aft*.  Rep..  265,  1856. 

Tapi  ( 'salt ' ).    Given  by  Gatschet  as  a 
Yuchi  clan,  but  probably  no  such  clan 
existed  among  this  tribe. 
Tapi  taha.-Gatschet.  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  71, 
1885  ( =»'salt  gens'). 

Tapishlecha  ('spleen').  An  Oglala 
Sioux  band,  formerly  called  Shkopa 
('bent'  ),  the  name  having  been  changed 
on  account  of  a  meml>er  having  eaten 
raw  venison. 

Bkopa. — Robinson,  letter  to  Dorsey,  1879.  Split 
Livera.— Ibid.  Tapioletca.— Dorsey  in  16th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  220. 1*97.  Tapiale«a.-lbid. 

Tapitaiama  (  Ta-pil-si'-a-ma ) .  A  pueblo 
of  the  A  coma  people,  which,  according 
to  tradition,  was  inhabited  in  prehistoric 
times  during  the  south  westward  migra- 
tion of  the  tribe  from  the  tnythicShipapu, 
in  the  indefinite  north.  It  was  the  fifth 
pueblo  traditionally  occupied  by  this 
tril>e,  and  its  ruins  may  still  be  traeed  on 
a  mesa  4  or  5  in.  n.  e.  of  their  present 
pueblo.  (p.  w.  ii.) 

Tapkachmiut.  A  subdivision  of  the 
Malemiut  Eskimo  whose  chief  village  is 
Taapkuk. 


Tapkaohmiut.—  Woolfe  in  11th  Census.  Alaska.  130. 

I.  Tapkhakgmut.— Zagoskin,  Descr.  Ru«s.  Poss. 
Am.,  I.  73. 1847.   Tup-kug-ameut*.— Hooper.  Cruise 


of  Corwin.  26.  1880. 

Tapo.  A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
on  the  Noriega  ranch  of  Simi,  Ventura 
co.,  Cal. 

Ta-ap'-pu.  — Henshaw.  Buenaventura  MS.  voeab., 
B.  A.  E..  1881.  Tapo.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
July  24.  1863. 

Taposa.  A  tribe  formerly  living  on 
Yazoo  r.,  Miss.,  of  which  little  beyond 
the  name  is  known.  Iberville  heard 
of  them  in  16W),  when  they  were  said  to 
be  between  the  Otogoula  and  the  Chak- 
chiuma,  on  Yazoo  r.  Baudrydes  Ix)zieres 
mentioned  them  in  1802,  under  the  name 
Tapouchas,  as  settled  in  a  village  with 
Chakchiuma  and  Ibitoupa  on  upper 
Yazoo  r.,  and  in  fact  they  were  really  the 
most  northerly  Yazoo  tribe.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  one  of  the  tribes  con- 
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federated  with  the  Chickasaw,  and  ac- 
cording to  Le  Page  du  Pratz  spoke  the 
same  language.  They  occupied  25  cabins 
in  1730.  (a.  s.  o.) 

Tacopoicaa.—  Williams,  Ter.  Florida,  175.  1«87. 
Tacuaaa.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  m, 
80,  1854.  Tapguchaa.—  Jeffery*.  Am.  Atlax,  map  7, 
1776.  Tapootaa.— Keane  in  Stanford.  Oompend., 
637,  1878.  Tapoaa.-Iberville  (1699)  in  Margry, 
Dec,  IV,  180, 1880.  Tapouchat.  — JefTerys,  Ft.  Dom. 
Am.,  135.  map,  1761.  Tapouaaa.-Ratlnej»que  In 
Marshall.  Ky..  I,  introd.,  30.  18-'*.  Tapoutoa..- 
Boudlnot,  Star  in  the  West,  129. 1816.  Tapouwaa.- 
Du  Pratz,  La.,  II.  226.  1758.  Tapowsaa.-Du  Pratz 
misquoted  by  Schermerhora  (1812)  in  Maw.  Hist. 
8oc.  Coll.,  2d  8.,  II.  15. 1814. 

Tapouaro.  A  division  of  the  Illinois 
confederacy  in  1681.— La  Salle  (1681)  in 
Margry,  Dec,  U,  201,  1877. 

Tappan  (of  uncertain  meaning).  A 
tribe  or  hand  of  the  Cnanii  division  of 
the  Datawares,  formerly  occupying  the 
w.  bank  of  Hudson  r.  in  Rockland  co., 
N.  Y.,  and  Bergen  co.,  N.  J.  They  also 
claimed  land  on  Staten  id. 
Tapaaaea.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  VI,  116,  1857 
(from  Tappanaee,  the  bay  in  Hudson  r.  named 
by  the  Dutch  from  this  tribe).  Tappaan.— Deed 
of  1G57  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiv,  393,  1*83. 
Tappaaaes — De  Laet,  Nov.  Orb.,  72,  1633.  Tap 
paen. — De  Vries  (1639)  quoted  by  Ruttenber.  Ind. 
GeoK.  Names,  118, 1906.  Tappan*.— Map  of  1614  in 
N.  \.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  I.  1856.  Tappen.— Lovelace 
(1669)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R., 
68,  1872.  Tappente«a.—  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
vi,  147,  1857  (from  Tappansee).  Tappenta.—  Was- 
nenaar  (1632)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  op.  cit.,  71. 

Taqwayaum.  A  Ntlakyapamuk  village 
on  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  below  North  bend; 
pop.  73  in  1901,  when  last  reported. 

Taqvrayaum.— Can.  Ind.  AH.,  pt.  II.  164.  1901. 
Takuyaum.— Ibid..  1893.  301,  18&4.  Tk  kdeau'm.- 
Hill  Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can..  5.  1899. 
Tkuayaum.-C«n.  Ind.  AIT.  1*92,312.1893.  Tquay- 
aum.— Ibid..  230, 1886.  Tquayam.— Ibid. .277, 1H94. 
Tqwayaum.—  Ibid.,  1898.  418,  1899. 

Tara cones.  Mentioned  by  Barcia  (En- 
sayo,  272,  1723)  as  a  people  in  the  region 
of  Texas  where  La  Salle  was  killed. 
Probably  Caddo,  though  Barcia,  by  the 
name  he  gives  them,  seems  to  connect 
them  with  the  Faraon  Apache. 

Taraha.  A  tribe  or  village  mentioned 
by  Dotiay  in  1687  as  situated  n.  e.  of  the 
Quanoatino,  which  was  really  the  Caddo 
name  of  Red  r.  of  Texas.  This  section 
was  within  the  territory  of  the  southern 
Cad doan  group,  to  which  the  Taraha 
may  possibly  have  belonged. 

Tarahumare  (Hispanized  form  of  the 
native  name  Ral&mari,  of  obscure  mean- 
ing, but  probably  sipnifving  'foot-run- 
ners.'—Lumholtz)  .  A  tribe  of  the  Pi  man 
family,  occupying  a  territory  extending 
from  about  fat.  26°  to  25*°,  between  Ion. 
106°  and  108°  w.,  embracing  the  head- 
waters of  the  principal  streams  of  south- 
ern Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  particularly 
the  Rio  Fuerte,  in  the  Sierra  Madre. 
This  area  is  regarded  by  them  as  the 
middle  of  the  world,  the  belief,  similar 
to  that  of  the  Pueblos,  having  a  like 
origin,  no  doubt,  in  their  early  migra- 
tions from  the  n.  and  k.    They  are  de- 


scribed as  very  primitive,  for  while  they 
readily  accepted  the  teachings  of  the 
Spanish  missionaries,  the  number  of  bap- 
tized in  1678  being  given  as  8,300,  they 
were  not  permanently  affected  by  them, 
as  the  Christianized  portion  of  the  tribe 
are  said  to  be  rapidly  relapsing  into  their 
former  aboriginal  condition. 

The  Tarahumare  men  are  vigorous,  of 
medium  size,  having  a  dark  complexion, 
a  scanty  beard,  which  is  plucked  as  soon 
as  it  appears,  but  long,  thick,  black  hair, 
which  is  sometimes  twisted  into  a  braid 
and  held  in  place  by  a  woolen  or  palm- 
leaf  headband.  They  are  probably  the 
finest  runners  of  all  the  Indian  tribes. 
They  are  said  to  be  able  to  outstrip  any 
horse  in  a  sufficiently  long  race,  having 
been  known  to  cover  more  than  100  m. 
in  a  day.  In  their  foot  races,  in  which 
they  kick  a  ball  before  them,  good  run- 
ners make  40  m.  in  from  6  to  8  hours. 
The  women  also  have  races  in  which  a 
wooden  ball  propelled  by  a  forked  stick, 
or  a  ring  of  twisted  fiber,  kept  in  motion 
by  a  long  curved  stick,  is  emploved. 
They  formerly  tattooed  the  forehead,  lips*, 
and  cheeks  in  various  patterns.  The  prin- 
cipal article  of  dress  of  the  men  is  a  blan- 
ket of  native  weave,  and  a  shirt  l)elted 
in,  while  the  women  cover  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  with  a  woolen  skirt  only. 
Sandals,  and  sometimes  straw  hats,  are 
worn.  Woman  holds  a  comparatively 
high  place  in  the  family  life,  bheis  con- 
sulted aH  to  bargaining,  but  on  the  whole 
is  regarded  as  inferior  to  the  man.  The 
Tarahumare  generally  live  in  hovels  in 
the  lmrren  mountain*  in  summer  and 
in  caves  in  winter.  Although  they  are 
not  nomadic,  thev  remove  their  domes- 
tic animals  according  to  the  seasons  and 
plant  corn  in  different  localities.  On 
the  highlands  the  settlements  are  more 
permanent  and  there  the  l>cst  wooden 
houses  are  found,  and  sometimes  ranches 
containing  5  or  6  families;  but  even  in 
the  highlands  a  Tarahumare  never  lives 
all  his  life  in  the  same  house,  for,  if  an 
occupant  dies,  the  dwelling  is  razed.  A 
man  sometimes  moves  his  house  away 
l>ecause  the  site  is  a  good  one  for  plant- 
ing corn,  the  earth  having  been  enriched 
by  habitation. 

They  subsist  mainly  on  corn,  deer, 
squirrels,  iguanas,  mice,  and  rats,  hunt- 
ing game  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  as 
firearms  are  virtually  unknown  among 
them.  Fish  are  obtained  in  large  quan- 
tities by  poisoning  the  streams,  bv  shoot- 
ing them  with  arrows  tipped  with  cactus 
spines,  and  by  draining  pools  and  captur- 
ing the  fish  in  the  mud  Maize,  beans, 
chile,  tobacco,  and  potatoes  are  culti- 
vated in  small  garden  patches  formed 
by  rude  stone  walls  constructed  along 
the  mountain  slopes  to  retain  the  soil 
washed  from  the  heights;  they  also  raise 
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sheep  and  goats  on  a  small  scale,  but  do 
not  tame  the  turkey,  the  eagle,  or  other 
birds  or  animals.  Chinaca,  a  juicy  spe- 
cies of  thistle,  is  highly  relished,  as  are 
also  the  berries  of  the  madrofia,  and  the 
secretion  of  a  plant  louse,  which  is 
gathered,  rolled  into  thick  brown  sticks, 
and  preserved  for  winter  use.  Hunting, 
arrow  making,  tillage,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  rattles  and  rasping  sticks  used  as 
musical  instruments  are  work  of  the  men, 
while  the  women  prepare  the  food  and 
are  the  potters  and  weavers  of  the  tribe. 
Among  other  ceremonials  the  tril)e  has 
planting  and  harvest  dances,  and  on  oc- 
casions of  thanksgiving  they  sacrifice 
meat  and  an  intoxicant  prepared  from 
maize.  They  are  said  to  worship  a  num- 
ber of  plants,  among  them  t>eing  the 
peyote,  from  which  also  is  manufactured 
an  intoxicating  drink.  Mescal  also  is 
made  and  drunk  by  them.  In  addition 
to  their  celebrated  foot  races  thev  have 
games  similar  to  our  quoits  and  shinny; 
knuckle-bones  are  used  as  dice.  Their 
greatest  gambling  game,  known  as  quinze 
(Span,  'fifteen'),  is  played  with  4  sticks 
inscribed  with  their  different  values.* 
Their  docile  character  contributed  to 
their  reduction  by  the  Spanish  mission- 
aries and  settlers,  notwithstanding  their 
large  number,  which  even  now  reaches 
30,000  and  by  some  is  estimated  at  40, (XX). 
Besides  the  Tarahumare  proper,  the  tribe 
includes  the  Varohio,  Guazapar,  Pachera, 
and  Tubare.  (See  Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mex.,  1902.) 

The  names  of  the  settlements  of  the 
Tarahumare  proper  almost  invariably  ter- 
minate in  the  locative  r/uJfc,  or  "rhiki, 
shortened  by  the  Mexicans  to  c/u.  They 
are:  Al>oreachic,  Achvarachki,  Akachwa, 
Akawimchic,  Aoreachie,  Ariziochic,  Ba- 
caburiachic,  Baqueachic,  Baquiariehic, 
Basaseachic,  Basigochic,  Bawiranachiki, 
Bichechic,  Boeoyna,  Cauirachie,  Cari- 
chic,  Chahichic,  Chalichiki,  Chiehivea- 
chic,  Chueachiki,  Chugita,  Chuhuirari, 
Chuyachic,  Cocomorachic,  Cusihuiria- 
chic,  Coyachic,  Cusarare,  Galilali,  (iara- 
bato,  Guachochic,  Guajochie,  Guasi- 
gochic,  Guazaravhic,  Gueguachic,  Gumi- 
sachic,  Humarisa,  Igualali,  Ippo,  Iso- 
guichic.  Jicamorachic,  Kawirasanachic, 
Kichye,  Kuchichic,  Kuechic,  Makawi- 
chic.  Mamorachic,  Matachic,  Mategarele, 
Nakarori,  Napuchic,  Nararachic,  Navera- 
chic,  Nonoava,  Norogachic,  Ohuivo,  Pa- 
gaichic,  Pahuirachic,  Panalachic,  Pana- 
iichic,  Papigochic,  Rahasalali,  Raialx>, 
Rararachi,  Rasanachie,  Ree<'hochic,  Re- 
keachic,  Rekorichic,  Rekuvirachi,  Reku- 
wichic,  Relosoa,  Rerawachic,  Resoehiki, 
Retawichic,  Richuchic,  Roeheaehic,  Sa- 
guarichic,  Sapechichie,  Saweachic,  Te- 
huerichic,  Tejolocachic,  Temechic,  Temo- 
sachic,  Tepachic,  Teporachic,  Tomochic, 
Tonachic,  Trusiachic,  Turasi,  Uruachic, 
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Vachinapuchic,  Vaeachachic,  Vahichic, 
Vakasuachiki,  Valebo,  Vasoreachic,  Vaw- 
erachic,  Vechaochic,  Verachic,  Vicbara- 
chic,  Wiktosachki,  Yoquibo. 

In  addition  to  these  the  pueblos  of 
Chinatu  and  Santa  Ana  contained  both 
Tarahumareand  Tepehuane,  while  Huex- 
otitlan,  Maguina,  Tosanachic,  Tutuaca, 
and  Yepachic  are  inhabited  by  both 
Tepehuane  and  Nevome.  ( p.  w.  h.  ) 
taramari. — Lumholtz,  inf'n,  1894  (own  name). 
Tarahumara. — Orozco  y  Berra.  Oeog.,  58,  1864. 
Tarahumare*. — Benavides,  Memorial,  7,  1630. 
Tarahumari. — Lumholtz  in  Mem.  Int.  Cong.  An- 
thr.,  101.  1894.  Taraumar.— Kibaa,  Hist.  Trium., 
592.  1645.  Taraumarea.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc. 
Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  m.  334. 1*67.  Tarimari.—  Audu- 
bon (1849),  Western  Jour..  114.  1906.  Taromari.— 
Ibid..  113.  Taruararaa.— Hardy,  Trav.  in  Mex.. 
443. 1829.  Tharahumara. -Rivera,  Dlario,  leg.  583, 
1786. 

Taraichi.  A  Pima  settlement  in  e.  So- 
nora,  Mexico,  lat.  29°  207,  Ion.  108°  30/, 
not  far  from  the  Chihuahua  frontier. 
Pop.  96  in  1730,  at  which  date  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  sub-mission  of  Santa 
Rosalia  Onapa. 

Angeles  Taraichi.— Rivera  (1730)  cited  by  Ban- 
croft. No.  Mex.  Suites,  i,  51 4.  UN. 

Taraichi.    A  pueblo  occupied  by  the 

Hizo  division  oi  the  Varohio,  in  Chinipas 

valley,  lat.  27°  30/,  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

It  waa  the  seat  of  the  mission  of  Nuestra 

Sefiora  de  Guadalupe. 

Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe  de  Vorafioa.  — Orozco 
y  Berra.  (Jeog.,  824,  1864.   Taraichi.— Ibid. 

Tarapin.    See  Terrapin. 

Tarbogan.    See  Toboggan. 

Tarequano.  An  unidentified  tribe  repre- 
sented in  considerable  numbers  at  the 
Camargo  mission,  on  the  Rio  Grande  in 
Mexico,  between  1757  and  1800  (Cuervo, 
Revista,  1757,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.; 
Baptismal  records  in  the  church  at  Ca- 
margo, cited  by  H.  E.  Bolton,  inf'n, 
1907). 

Tareguano.— Cuervo,  op.  cit.,  1757. 

Tareque.  A  large  village  of  straw 
houses  in  1541,  apparently  in  the  Qui- 
vira  region  and  probablv  occupied  by 
the  Wichita,  at  that  time  living  evidently 
in  e.  Kansas. 

Taracari.— Freyta*,  !'eQalosa,28,58, 1882  (given  as 
the  chief  city  of  Quivira).  Tareque. — Coronado 
(1541 )  in  Dor.  Ined..  XI V.  327,  1870.  Tuxeque.— 
Coronado  (1541)  in  Smith.  Colec.  Doc.  Fla..  I,  163, 
1857. 

Tares.  The  "tribe7'  among  whom  the 
mission  of  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  was  founded 
at  a  site  called  Thamien  (Kngelhardt, 
Franc,  in  Cal.,  324,  1897).  The  word  is, 
however,  only  the  term  tor  '  man,'  not  a 
tribal  name. 

Targheliichetunne  { 1  people  at  the  mouth 
of  a  Hinall  stream ' ).  A  former  village  of 
theTututni  on  the  x.  side  of  Rogue  r., 
Oreg. 

Ta-rxe'-U  i-tee'  juan*'.— Dorse v  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, in,  233. 1890.  T'a-rxi'-li  i-to«t'  »unn«'.-Ibid. 
(Nnltunnetunne  name). 

Targhinaatun.  A  former  village  of  the 
Tolowa  on  the  Pacific  coast  n.  of  Crescent, 
Cal. 
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Ta-rxK-'a-a'-tfia.—  Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk  lore, 
ill.  286.  1890. 

Targhutthotunne  ( 'people  on  the  prairie 

sloping  gently  to  the  river' ).    A  former 

Tututni  village  near  the  coast  in  Oregon. 
TV-a-t'$o'  iunng.—  Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in,  233,  1890  (Naltunnetunne  name).  Ta'-rxut- 
f9o  )unni.— Ibid. 

Tarho  ('crane').  A  noted  Wyandot 
chief  of  the  Porcupine  clan,  born  at  De- 
troit in  1742,  died  at  Cranetown,  near 
Upper  Sandusky,  VVvandot  co.,  Ohio,  in 
Nov.  1818.  He  was  called  Le  Chef  Grue, 
or  Monsieur  Grue,  by  the  French;  the 
English  knew  him  as"  Crane.  When  in 
his  prime  Tarhe  was  a  lithe,  wiry  man, 
capable  of  great  endurance.  He  fought 
at  Point  Pleasant  on  the  Kanawha  under 
Cornstalk  in  1774,  and  it  is  said  that,"  of 
the  thirteen  chiefs  who  participated  in 
the  lnittle  of  Maumee  Rapids,  or  Fallen 
Timbers,  in  1794,  when  the  Indians  met 
with  such  disastrous  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  Wayne,  Tarhe  was  the  only  one  to  es- 
cape, and  he  was  badly  wounded  in  the 
arm.  Largely  through  his  influence,  and 
in  the  face  of  great  opposition,  the  treaty 
of  Greenville  in  1795  was  made  possible, 
and  he  ever  after  held  its  provisions  in- 
violate, even  to  opposing  Tecumseh's 
war  policy  from  1808  until  the  War  of 
1812.  He  remained  faithful  to  the  Ameri- 
can cause  during  this  conflict,  and,  al- 
though more  than  70  years  of  age, 
•marched  at  the  head  of  his  warriors 
through  the  whole  of  Gen.  Harrison's 
campaign  into  Canada,  and  participated 
in  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  Oct.  5,  1813, 
in  which  Tecuinseh  was  slain.  From  the 
close  of  the  war  until  his  death  in  1818, 
Tarhe  became  well  known  to  the  settlers 
in  central  Ohio,  "many  of  whom  were 
honored  bv  his  friendship  and  benefited 
by  his  influence."  Harrison  described 
him  in  1814  as  a  "  venerable,  intelligent, 
and  upright  man,"  and  at  another  time, 
while  speaking  highly  of  several  impor- 
tant chiefs  with  whom  he  had  been  largely 
in  contact,  he  designated  Chief  Crane  as 
the  noblest  of  them  all.  He  was  chief 
riest  of  his  triU»,  and  as  such  was  the 
eeperof  the  calumet  which  bound  the 
tribes  n.  of  the  Ohio  in  a  confederation 
for  mutual  benefit  and  protection.  After 
his  death  a  mourning  council  was  held  at 
Upper  Sandusky,  attended  by  represent- 
atives of  all  the  tril>es  of  Ohio,  the  Del- 
a wares  of  Indiana,  and  the  Seneca  of 
New  York,  among  the  noted  chiefs 
present  being  Red  Jacket.  The  exact 
>lace  of  his  burial  is  unknown.  See  Tay- 
orin  Ohio  Arch,  and  Hist.  Quar.,  ix,  no. 
13  1 IKX) 

Tarkepii  (TTir-ktp'-ri).  One  of  the 
Chumashan  villages  formerly  near  Santa 
Infa  mission,  Santa  Barliara  co.,  Gal.— 
Henshaw,  Santa  lues  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1884. 
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Taronas-hadai  ( Va'ro  no*  .'hatTa'i, 
'copper  house  people' ).  Given  bv  Boas 
(5th  Rep.  N.  \V.  Tribes  Can.,  27,"  1889) 
as  the  name  of  a  subdivision  of  the  Yaku- 
lanas,  a  Haida  family  of  the  Raven  clan 
in  Alaska.  It  in  reality  refers  onlv  to  a 
house  name,  td'go  naas,  belonging  to  that 
family. 

Tarpon.  A  name,  variously  spelled, 
for  a  game-fish  (Meyalo)H  atlanticus)  of 
the  wanner  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
which  has  extended  to  an  East  Indian 
species.  The  name,  which  does  not  be- 
long to  any  Indian  language  of  the  United 
States,  although  the  contrary  has  been 
inferred,  appears  for  the  first  time  in 
Ligon's  History  of  Barbadoes  (1673),  and 
is  well  known  in  some  of  its  forms  in 
Guiana  and  Central  America,  (w.  a.  o.) 

Tarrypin.    See  Terrapin. 

Tarsia.  A  former  settlement  of  e. 
Greenland  Eskimo  of  the  southern 
|rourK— Meddelelser  om  Gronland,  xxv, 

Tarthem.  A  Salish  band  formerly  under 
Fraser  superintendency,  Brit.  CoL— Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  79,  1878. 

Tasagi's  Band.  One  of  the  two  divisions 
of  the  Wahpekute.  They  had  a  village 
of  550  persons  on  Des  Moines  r.in  1836. 
Tah  ta-i  f«u— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  m.  612. 
1853.  Taaaffi'a  band.— Flandreau  in  Minn.  Hiai. 
Soc.  Coll..  111,387.  1880. 

Taianing.  An  unidentified  tribe,  or 
possibly  a  band,  named  aftera  chief,  that 
sided  with  the  English  in  the  French  and 
Indian  war.— Doc.  of  1756  quoted  by 
•Rupp,  Northampton  Co.,  106,  1845. 

Tasawika  {Tatawlks).  A Paloos  village 
on  the  n.  bank  of  Snake  r.,  about  15  m. 
above  its  mouth,  in  s.  k.  Washington. — 
Mooneyin  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  735,  1896. 

Tascaluia.  A  powerful  chief,  appar- 
ently of  the  ancient  Alihamu  tribe,  who 
commanded  the  Indians  against  the  Span- 
iards of  I)e  Soto's  armv  in  the  battle  of 
Mabila,  Oct.  18,  1540,  "described  by  the 
historian  Bancroft  as  probably  the  great- 
est Indian  battle  ever  fought  within  the 
United  States.  The  name  signifies  4  Black 
Warrior',  from  Choctaw  and  Alibamu 
tonka  ' warrior,'  Imo  'black.'  It  occurs 
also  as  Taszaluza,  Tascaluca,  Tastaluea, 
andTuscaluca,  and  is  perpetuated  in  Black 
Warrior  r.  and  Tuscaloosa  town,  Ala. 
He  is  described  by  the  historians  of  the 
expedition,  at  his  first  meeting  with  De 
Soto,  as  very  tall  and  strongly  built, 
symmetrical  and  handsome  in  appear- 
ance, with  an  air  of  haughty  dignity, 
seated  upon  a  raised  platform  with  his 
son  beside  him  and  his  principal  men 
around,  one  of  whom  held  erect  a  sort  of 
banner  of  deerskin  curiously  painted. 
His  head  was  covered  with  a  turban  in  the 
fashion  of  the  Gulf  tribes,  and  over  his 
shoulders  was  thrown  a  feather  mantle 
which  reached  to  his  feet.   He  looked 
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on  with  contempt  at  the  equestrian  exer- 
cises with  which  the  Spaniards  strove  to 
impress  him,  and  gave  unwilling  ear  to 
their  demands  for  burden  carriers  and 
provisions,  but  when  threatened  by  De 
Soto  replied  that  he  would  send  meneen- 

Sers  ahead  to  his  principal  town  of  Ma- 
ila  to  order  all  to  be  prepared.  .  Instead 
of  this,  however,  he  instructed  the  mes- 
sengers to  call  in  all  the  fighting  men  of 
his  tribe  to  Mabila,  a  stockaded  town 
apparently  on  lower  Alabama  r.,  to  at- 
tack the  "Spaniards.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  advance  guard  of  the  S|>aniard8  they 
unloaded  their  baggage  in  the  public 
square,  the  Indians  being  apparently 
fnendlyand  receiving  them  with  a  dance 
of  welcome;  but  while  this  was  going  on 
some  of  the  soldiers  noticed  them  con- 
cealing bundles  of  bows  and  arrows  un- 
der branches  of  trees,  and  on  entering  one 
of  the  houses  the  upper  platforms  near 
the  roof  were  found  filled  with  armed 
warriors.  De  Soto,  on  being  warned,  at 
once  made  preparations  for  defense  and 
sent  for  the  chief,  who  refused  to  come. 
An  attempt  to  seize  him  precipitated  the 
battle,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  at 
first  driven  out  of  the  town,  followed  by 
the  Indians,  who  had  freed  the  Indian 
burden  carriers  of  the  Spaniards  from 
their  chains  and  given  them  bows  and 
arrows  to  use  against  the  white  men.  In 
the  open  country  outside  the  town  the 
Spaniards  were  able  to  use  their  cavalry, 
and  although  the  Indians  desperately 
opposed  their  naked  bodies,  with  bow 
and  arrow,  to  the  swords,  long  lances,  and 
iron  armor  of  the  Spanish  horsemen  for 
a  whole  day,  the  town  was  at  last  set  on 
fire  and  those  who  were  not  cut  down 
outside  were  driven  back  into  the  flames. 
Men,  women,  and  children  fought,  and 
many  deliberately  committed  suicide 
when  they  saw  that  the  day  was  lost.  Of 
about  580  Spaniard-  engaged  some  20 
were  killed  outright,  and  150  wounded, 
despite  their  horses  and  protective  armor, 
besideswhich  they  losta  number  of  horses, 
all  their  baggage,  and  some  200  pounds 
of  pearls.  De  Soto  himself  was  wounded 
and  his  nephew  was  among  the  killed. 
The  lowest  estimate  of  the  Indian  loss 
was  2,500  men,  women,  and  children 
killed.  The  fate  of  Tascalusa  was  never 
known,  but  the  body  of  his  son  was  found 
thrust  through  with  a  lance. 

The  synonymy  following  refers  to  the 
tribe  or  district  "of  w  hich  Tascalusa  was 


Taaetai  ( Tfta'iA).   A  former  Cherokee 
settlement  on  the  extreme  head  of  Hi- 
wassee  r.,  in  Towns  co.,  Ga. 
Tase-taf.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  581, 1900. 
Tasaetohie. — Doc.  quoted  by  Mooney,  ibid. 

Taaha.  The  Wolf  clan  of  the  Caddo.-— 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1093, 1896. 

Tashkatze  (Keresan:  'place  of  pot- 
sherds'). A  former  pueblo,  probably 
Keresan,  opposite  Cocniti,  n.  central  N. 
Mex.  According  to  Bandelier  the  village 
seems  to  have  consisted  of  3  rectangular 
houses  and  a  round  tower,  and  the  Tano 
now  of  Santo  Domingo  disclaim  its  former 
occupancy  by  their  people. 
Taah-fataa.—  Rftch,  New  Mexico,  166, 1885  (men- 
tioned a*  a  Tewa  or  Tano  pueblo).  Taah-ka-tse.— 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  179, 1892. 

Tashnahecha  ('gopher').  A  modern 
Oglala  Sioux  band. 

Taenahetoa.— Doraey  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E,  220,  1897.  Tasaah«4a.-Ibid. 

Tashoahgon.  A  Koyuhkhotana  village 
of  30  people  on  Koyukuk  r.,  Alaska. — 
Zagoskin  quoted  by  Petroff  in  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  37,  1884. 

Tash  uan ta .  A  former  village  on  Trinity 
r.,  Cal.,  above  the  mouth  of  South  fork. 
•Not  identified. 

Tash-huan-ta.— <ilbbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  139,  1853.  Taah-wau-ta.— McKee  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4,  82d  Cons.,  spec.  seas.,  194,  1853.  Tacha- 
wan-ta. — Merer,  Narh  dem  Sacramento,  282, 1855. 
Wauch-ta.— Gibbs,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1862. 

Taahunkeota  ( 'many  horses' ).  A  band 
of  the  Sihasapa  under  Crow  Feather 
(Kanghiwikava),with  75  lodges  in  1862. 
Crow,  Feather.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  90,  22d  Cong.,  1st 
seas.,  63,  1832  (given  as  if  the  name  of  two  bands). 
Crow  feather  band. — Culbertson  in  8mithson.  Rep. 
1850. 141. 1851.  Tashunkee-e-ta.— Harden.  Ethnog. 
and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  376.  1862. 

Taaikoyo  ( Ta-ri'-ko-yo,  from  ta*im 
•north,'  kdyo  'valley,'  'flat').  A  former 
Maidu  village  at  Taylors  ville,  Plumas  co., 
Cal. 

Taaikoyo.— Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
xvu,  map,  1905.  To-si'-ko-ya.— Powers  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in.  282,  1877.  Tu'»ikwey©.-Curtin, 
MS..  B.  A.  E..  1886. 

Taaia.    A  winter  village  of  the  Nootka 
at  the  head  of  Nootka  sd..  Brit  Col. 
Tamheea.— Jewitt,  Narr.,  101, 1815.  Taaia— Galiano, 
Relacion,  132.  1802. 

Tasiusak  ( '  similar  to  a  lake').  A  Dan- 
ish trading  post  and  Eskimo  settlement 
in  w.  Greenland,  lat.  73°  207.— Meddelel- 
ser  om  Gronland,  viu,  map,  1889.  * 
Taaaiusaak  —  Selence.  XI,  259  1888.  Tesseuiak  — 
Kane,  Arct.  Kxplor.,  II,  25.  1856.  Tcaaieusak.— 
Kane,  ibid.,  I,  426,  1856.  Tesai-Utak. — Ibid.,  II, 
map.  Teuiusak.— Hayes,  Arct.  Boat  Journ.,  map, 
1854. 

Taaiuaaraik.  A  village  of  the  Angmag- 
salingmiut  Eskimo  at  the  entrance  of  the 
fjord  of  Angmagsalik,  b.  Greenland,  lat. 
65°  40/  Pop.  35  in  1884.—  Meddelelser 
om  Gronland,  ix,  379,  1889. 

Taakigi  ( Ta'ski'gi,  abbreviated  from 
Taskigi'yi  or  Daskigi'yl).  The  name  of 
two  former  Cherokee  towns:  ( 1 )  on  Little 
Tennessee  r.,  above  the  junction  of  the 
Tellico,  in  Monroe  co.,  Tenn.:  (2)  on  the 
n.  bank  of  Tennessee  r.,  just  below  Chat- 
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tanooga,  Tenn.  A  thin!  may  have  been 
on  Tuskegee  cr.  of  Little  Tennessee  r., 
near  Robbinsville,  Graham  co.,  N.  C. 
The  name  belonged  originallv  to  a  foreign 
tribe  which  was  incorporated  partly  with 
the  Cherokee  and  partly  with  the  Creeks. 
It  would  seem  most  probable  that  they 
were  of  Muskhogean  affinity,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  the  fact,  as  they 
have  l>een  long  extinct,  although  there  is 
still  a  44  white  "  or  peace  town  among  the 
Creeks  in  Oklahoma,  hearing  their  name. 
In  the  town  house  of  their  sett  lement  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tellico  they  had  an  up- 
right pole,  from  the  top  of  which  hung 
their  protecting  44  medicine,"  the  image 
of  a  human  figure  cut  from  a  cedar  log. 
For  this  reason  the  Cherokee  sometimes 
called  the  place  A'Mnd'-k'fa'uil,  4  Hang- 
ing-cedar place.'  Before  the  sale  of  the 
land  in  1819  they  were  so  nearly  extinct 
that  the  Cherokee  had  moved  in  and  oc- 
cupied theground.  The  name  is  variously 
written  Tecskege,  Tuseagee,  Tuskegee, 
etc.—  Moonev  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  388, 
389,  534,  1900.    Cf.  Tnnbgre. 

A'taina'-kta'un  -Moouey  op.  eit.,  All  ('hanging 
cedar  place':  aClieroki-tMiamt').  Tcakegee. — Tim- 
bcrlake,  Memoirs,  map,  17tl5  (Just  above  the 
mouth  of  Tellico).  Tuakefe.— Bariram.Trav..  372, 
1792 (xvnonvm of Ta>kigi  No.  1 ).  Tuaakegeo. — Doc. 
of  17tW  qiiote<l  by  Kovce  In  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  144, 
18K7. 

Tasquaringa.  A  Tepehuane  pueblo 
about  15  leagues  from  Durango,  Mexico. 
Though  a  few  Mexicans  live  among  them, 
the  inhabitants  are  little  affected  by 
civilization. — Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex., 
i,  409,  1902. 

Taaqui. — Mentioned  by  Juan  delaVan- 
dera  (Smith,  Colec.  Dot'.  Fla.,  18,  1859) 
as  a  village  visittnl  by  Juan  Pardo  in  1557; 
situated  two  days'  journey  from  Tasqui- 
qui,  identified  with  Tuskegee,  Ala.  It 
waa  probably  inhabited  by  the  Creeks. 

Tasqui.  A  former  important  village  of 
the  TuHcarora  of  North  Carolina,  situated 
in  1711  a  day's  journey  from  Cotechna 
on  the  way  to  Katoway,  which  was  prob- 
ably Nottoway  village.  At  that  time 
Tasqui  was  fortified  with  palisades;  its 
cabins  stood  in  a  circle  within  the  line  of 
the  palisades,  and  were  neatly  constructed 
of  bark.  Within  the  circle  was  the  as- 
sembly' place;  it  was  here  that  the  dele- 
gate o{  (iov.  Sj>otswood  held  a  conference 
with  the  Tuscarora  chiefs  from  Cotechna 
regarding  the  freedom  of  Do  Graffenried, 
who  was  held  a  prisoner  bv  the  Tusca- 
rora. See  Pastjiti.  (j.  N.  B.  n. ) 
Patqui.-De  GrafTeiiried  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rec,  i,  937, 
1886. 

Tassinong.  A"  former  village,  probably 
of  the  Potawatomi,  in  Porter  co.,  Ind., 
near  the  present  town  of  the  same  name  — 
Hough  in  Indiana  (ieol.  Rep.,  map,  1883. 

Tastaluca.    See  Tasmhim. 

Tasanmatnnne.  A  Chastacosta  village 
in  the  Rogue  r.  country,  w.  Greg. 


Ta  sun  ma'  junn*.  —  Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  234.  1890. 

Taszaluza.    See  Tcucalum. 

Tatagua  A  tribe,  numbering  231  in 
18(52,  mentioned  by  Wentworth  as  on  Ft 
Tejon  res.  in  s.  central  California,  md 
also  by  Taylor  in  1863  (Cal.  Farmer, 
May  8,  1863)  as  of  uncertain  location. 
They  can  not  be  satisfactorily  identified, 
but  were  a  division  either  of  the  Yokuts, 
the  Chumash,  or  the  Shoshoneans. 

L&guna.— Wentworth  in  Ind.  Aft.  Rep  ,  825. 1S62. 
Tatagua, -Ibid. 

Tatankachesli  ( 4  dung  of  a  buffalo  bull ' ) . 
A  band  of  the  Sans  Arcs  Sioux. 
TaUijka  fceali  —  Doi>ey  in  15lh  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  219, 
1897.   TaUAka-toeali.— Ibid. 

Tatapowis.    A  town  of  the  Wiweakam 

and  Komoyue,  gentea  of  the  Lekwiltok, 

situated  on  Hoskvn  inlet,  Brit.  Col. 
Tatapow-ia— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can., 
sec.  ii,  65,  1887. 

Tatar  rax.  A  chief  mentioned  by  Go- 
mara(  Hist.  Gen.  Indias,  cap.  ccxiii,  1553) 
in  connection  with  Coronado's expedition 
to  Quivira.  He  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  same  as  the  chief  of  the  province  of 
Harahey,  identified  as  the  Pawnee  conn- 
try,  who,  pursuant  to  a  summons  from 
Coronado  while  at  Quivira,  evidently  on 
Kansas  r.,  Kans.,  late  in  the  summer  of 
1541,  visited  the  Spaniards  with  200  war- 
riors armed  with  bows  and  "some  sort 
of  things  on  their  heads,"  seemingly  re- 
ferring to  the  Pawnee  mode  of  hair  dress- 
ing. If  the  two  are. identical,  Tatarrax 
is  described  as  44  a  big  Indian  with  large 
bodv  and  limbs,  and  well  proportioned 
(Winshipin  14th  Rep.  B.  A.K.,  492,590. 
1896).  A  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  the  Quivira  Historical  Society 
at  Manhattan,  Kans.,  in  thespringof  1905. 
Humboldt  (New  Spain,  u,  324,  1811), 
probably  from  early  maj»s,  erroneously 
mentions  Tatarrax  as  a  kingdom  "on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  of  Teguayo,  near  the 
Rio  del  Aguilar."  (f.  w.  h.) 

Tateke  ( Tii'leqe).  ACowichan  tribe  on 
Valdes  id.  (the  second  of  the  name),  s.  k. 
of  Vancouver  id.  and  n.  of  Galiano  id., 
Brit.  Col.;  apparently  identical  with  the 
Lyacksun  of  the  Canadian  Indian  roj»ort8. 
Pop.  80  in  1909. 

Li-ieka  aun  —  Can  Ind.  Aff  ,308. 1879   lyaxh  sun  - 
Ibid.,  270.  18*9.    Lyackaum.— Ibid  .  pt.  II,  164. 1901. 
Lya«kaun.-Ibid.,  220.  1902.   r£'Uq?.-Boas,  MS., 
B.  A.  E..  1HK7. 

Tatemy,  Moses  Fonda  (alias  Tadema, 
Tattema,  Titami,  Totami,  Old  Moses, 
Tandy),  A  famous  Delaware  chief,  in- 
terpreter and  messenger  for  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  born  on  the  e. 
side  of  the  Delaware,  somewhere  near 
Cranl)erry,  N.  J.,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century.  He  acted  as  an  interpreter 
for  the  Knglish  at  an  early  date,  as  in 
1737  he  was  given  a  tract  of  about  300 
acres  on  liehielitan  cr.  (now  Bush  kill  cr.), 
near  Stockertown,  Northampton  co.,  for 
his  various  services  to  the  province.  He 
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was  living  on  this  tract  in  1742.  At  that 
date  he  and  several  other  Delaware  In- 
dians presented  a  petition  to  the  Council 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  they  had  embraced  the  Christian 
faith,  and  asked  that  they  be  given  per- 
mission to  live  under  the  laws  and  be 
granted  the  rights  of  the  province.  Gov. 
Thomas  called  them  before  the  Council, 
and  after  examining  them,  decided  that 
they  knew  14  little,  if  anything,"  about 
the  Christian  religion.  He  also  thought 
that  their  reason  for  making  this  request 
was  in  order  that  they  might  evade  the 
Iroquois  injunction  to  remove  to  Sha- 
mokin  or  to  Wyoming.  Tatemy  then 
asked  that  he  be  permitted  to  live  on  the 
land  that  had  been  granted  to  him  by 
the  Proprietors  of  the  province.  After 
much  discussion  the  governor  decided  to 
allow  him  to  remain,  if  the  Iroquois  would 
give  their  consent  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  iv, 
624-625,  1851).  This  action  was  impor- 
tant, in  that  it  shows  the  beginning  of  the 
Iroquois  ascendency  in  the  affairs  of  the 
province.  This  permission  was  given  by 
the  Iroquois,  as  Tatemy  continued  to  live 
on  his  tract  for  years  afterward — if  not 
until  his  death.  His  house  became  one 
of  the  landmarks  in  the  region,  being 
situated  on  the  trails  leading  into  the 
Minisink  and  near  to  the  Moravian  set- 
tlements at  Nazareth  and  Bethlehem. 
Zinzendorf  and  his  party  stopped  at  his 
house  in  1742.  He  was  liaptized  by  David 
Brainerd,  whom  he  had  served  as  inter- 
preter, on  Julv  21.  1745,  at  the  Indian 
village  of  Sakhauwotung  (q.  v.),  when 
he  received  the  name  of  Moses  Fonda 
Tatemy  (Mem.  Moravian  Church,  27, 
1870) .  At  the  conference  at  Crosswicks, 
at  which  Tedyuskung  ( q.  v. )  was  present, 
he  presented" various  paj>er8  giving  him 
the  power  of  attorney  to  dispose  of  vari- 
ous lands  in  New  Jersey  (Arch.  Pa.,  in, 
344, 1853).  From  this  time  he  was  promi- 
nent in  all  the  councils  and  treaties  at 
Philadelphia  and  Easton,  being  associated 
with  Tedyuskung  in  the  attempt  to  win 
back  the  Delawares,  chiefly  the  Mini- 
sink,  to  friendly  relations  with  the  prov- 
ince. He  served  at  all  these  treaties  as 
an  interpreter,  and  was  sent  on  various 
important  missions  with  Isaac  Still  and 
others.  (The  journal  of  his  mission  to 
Minisink  is  given  in  Arch.  Pa.,  n,  504-508, 
1852. )  In  1757,  when  Tedyuskung  and  a 
party  of  more  than  200  Indians  were  on 
their  way  to  the  council  at  Hasten  ( which 
had  been  brought  about  by  much  trouble), 
Tatemv's  son  William,  who  had  strayed 
from  the  party,  was  shot  by  an  Irish  lad 
(Arch.  Pa.,  m,  209,  1853;  also  Mem.  Mo- 
ravian Church,  334,  1870).  This  affair 
threatened  to  break  the  peace  negotia- 
tions. The  Delawares  were  much  an- 
gered by  the  outrage  and  threatened  to 


avenge  the  death  of  the  young  man. 
Young  Tatemy  was  taken  to  the  house  of 
a  farmer,  John  Jones,  near  Bethlehem, 
where  he  was  attended  by  Dr  Otto,  who 
reported  the  case  to  Justice  Horsfield  and 
Gov.  Denny  (Arch.  Pa.,  ill.  207, 251, 1853; 
Mem.  Moravian  Church,  336-337,  1870). 
At  the  treaty  at  Kaston,  Tedynskung 
spoke  of  the  affair  and  demanded  that,  if 
the  young  man  die,  the  l>oy  who  shot  him 
be  tried  and  punished,  according  to  law, 
before  a  deputation  of  Indians.  The  gov- 
ernor replied,  expressing  his  sorrow  to  the 
father,  who  was  present,  and  promising 
that  the  crime  should  be  punished  (Col. 
Rec.  Pa. ,  vn,  674,  1 851 ) .  A  fter  lingering 
a  month  young  Tatemy  died  on  Aug.  1, 
being  attended  in  his  illness  by  the  Mo- 
ravian brethren.  He  was  buried  at  Beth- 
lehem, near  "the  Crown,"  in  the  presence 
of  more  than  200  Indians,  Rev.  Jacob 
Rogers  conducting  the  services.  (The  ex- 
penses of  the  funeral  and  the  entertain- 
ment of  215  Indians  are  given  in  Mem. 
Moravian  Church,  349  )  Heckewelder 
is  in  error  in  stating  that  Tatemy,  the 
Delaware  chief,  was  killed  (Ind.  Nat, 
Mem.  Hist.  Soc.  Pa.,  xn,  302,  337,  1876). 
The  old  chief  was  present  at  the  council 
at  Philadelphia  the  next  fall,  where  he 
acted  as  interpreter.  The  difficulties  were 
adjusted  with  the  chief  and  with  Tedyus- 
kung. He  died  some  time  in  1761,  as 
his  name  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the 
records  after  that  year.  Heckewelder 
(op.  cit.,  337)  says  that  he  was  loved  by 
all  who  knew  him  A  town  in  Forks 
township,  Northampton  co.,  Pa.,  perpetu- 
ates the  name  of  the  old  chief,    (o.  p.  d.) 

Taterat.  An  Kskimo  village  in  Anere- 
tok  fjord,  s.  e.  coast  of  Greenland;  pop. 
20  in  1829.— Graah,  Exped.  E.  Coast 
Greenland,  map,  1837. 

Tatesta.    A  Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. 
Talesta. — Fontanrda  as  quoted  bv  Shipp.  De  Soto 
and  Fla..  686.  1*81.  Tataata.— Fohtaneda  Memoir 
(co.  1575).  Smith  trans.,  19.  1854. 

Tatitlek.  A  Chugachigmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  n.  e.  shore  of  Prince 
William  sd.,  Alaska;  pop.  73  in  1880,  90 
in  1890.  Formerly  it  stood  at  the  head 
of  Gladhaugh  bay. 

Tatikhlek  —  PftrofT  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  29, 
l-i  Tatitlack.— Baker,  Geo?.  Diet.  Alaska.  617, 
1906  (quoted  form).  Tatitlak,— 11th  Census, 
Alaska.  06. 1893.  Tay  tet-lek  —  Oerdlne  quoted  by 
Baker,  op.  eit.  (pronunciation). 

Tatlatan.    A  subtrihe  of  the  Ahtena, 

living  above  the  Tazlina  r.  on  Copper  r., 

Slana  r.,  and  Suslota  cr.,  Alaska. 

Tatla,— WhjTCDper,  Alaska,  55,  1869.  Tatlatan.— 
Allen.  Rep.,  128,  18S7. 

Tatlatunne.  A  village  of  the  Tolowa 
living  on  the  coast  of  x.  California  where 
Crescent  City  now  stands,  or  s.  of  the  site. 
Kal-wa'-nate-kuc'-te-ne. — Dorsey,  Smith  R.  MS.  vc- 
cab.,  B.  A.  K.,  1884  |  Khaamotcne  name).  Ta-ah- 
tina  — Powers  In  Overland  Mo.,  vm. 827.1872.  Ta  * 
ti-ne.-Dorsey. Smith  R.  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £..  1884. 
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Tahahteena. — Gatschet  in  Beach.  Ind.  Misc.,  441, 
1877.  Tahaten  —  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  I,  445. 1882. 
Ta-ta-tea'.— Powers  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  65, 
1877.  Ta-t  ca -tun  ~  Dorsey  In  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, in,  236.  1890  (Naltunnetunne  name).  Ta- 
tla'  ;un  ne\ — Ibid.  (Tututni  name).  Ta-tqlaq'-tun- 
tttn'-n*.— Dorsey,  Cneteo  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1884 
(Cheteo  name).  Ta-t'gla'-tun.— Dorsey.  Naltun- 
netunne MS.  vocub..  ft.  A.  E.,  1884  (Naltunne- 
tunne name). 

TaUitkutchin  ( '  Peel  river  people » ) .  A 
Kutchin  tribe,  closely  allied  to  the  Tuk- 
kuthkutchin.  living  on  the  ft.  bank  of 
Peel  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  between  lat.  66°  and 
67°.  For  a  part  of  the  season  they  hunt 
on  the  mountains,  uniting  sometimes  with 
parties  of  the  Tukkuthkutehin.  They 
confine  their  hunting  to  the  caribou,  as 
they  no  longer  have  moose  hunters  among 
them.  In  18*36  they  numbered  30  hun- 
ters and  60  men. 

Fon  du  Lac  Loucheux. — Hooper.  Tents  of  Tuski, 
270,  1858.  Genu  du  foad  du  lac  —  Ross,  notes  on 
Tinne,  8.  I.  MS..  474.  Peel'a  River  Indiana. — K irk- 
by  in  Hind.  Labrador  i'enin..  u,  254, 1863.  Peel'a 
River  Loucbeux , — A nderson .  ibid.,  260.  Sa  to- 1 1 n . — 
Dawson  in  Rep.  Geol  Snrv.  Can.,  It!,  pt,  L,  902ft, 
1889.  Ta-kit  kutchin  —Gibbs,  MS.  notes  from  Ross, 
B.  A.  E.  ('people of  the  bay').  Ta-tlit  Kutchin.- 
Kirkby  in  Smithwn.  Rep.  1864.  417.  1865.  Ti- 
tllet  Kuttchin.— I'etitot,  Diet.  Dcne-Dindjie.  xx, 
1876.  T\.etle-ik  luttchin  — iviitot.  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1865  cdwellcrs  at  the  end  of  the  water'). 
T'etliet-Kuttchin.— Petitot  in  Bull.  Soc.  Ueog. 
I*aris,  6th  s..  X,  map,  1875.  Tpe-tliet-Kouttchin.— 
Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  Esolaves.  361.  lsyi. 

Tatooche.  A  Makah  summer  village  on 
an  island  of  the  same  name  off  0.  Flat- 
tery, Wash. 

Tatooche.— Kelley,  Oregon,  68,  1830.  Tatouche.— 
Nicolay.  Oregon,  143,  1846  (incorrectly  used  for 
the  tribe). 

Tatpoos  (  Tatpi/o*).  An  extinct  Salish 
tril>e  formerly  occupying  the  e.  part  of 
the  larger  Valdes  id.,  e.  coast  of  Van- 
couver id.,  and  speaking  the  Comox 
dialect.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887. 

Tatqninte.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Tatsakutchin  ('rampart  people')  A 
subdivision  of  the  kutchakutchin  for- 
merly dwelling  on  both  sides  of  Yukon  r., 
Alaska,  at  the  mouth  of  Tanana  r.  They 
numbered  about  50  hunters,  who  visited 
Ft  Yukon  yearly  prior  to  1863,  but  in 
that  year  they,  with  the  Tennuthkutehin, 
were  destroyed  by  scarlet  fever.  At  the 
junction  of  these  Ht reams  was  a  neutral 
trading  point  or  village,  Nuklukayet, 
originally  belonging  to  theTenankutcliin, 
where  all  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  Itanks 
of  the  rivers  were  accustomed  to  meet  in 
the  spring.  Besides  this  village  the 
Tatsakutchin  resided  in  Senati. 
Gens  de  l'abri.— Ross,  MS.  notes  on  Tinne.  B.  A.  E. 
('people  of  the  sha<led  country').  Lower 
Indiana. -Ibid.  Tataah-Kutchin.-Dall.  Alaska, 
431.   1870.    Tttsah'-Kutchin' -Dall  in  Cont.  N. 

A.  Ethnol.. 1. 30. 1877.  Ta-taaXutchin.-Gibbs.MS., 

B.  A.  E.  Ta-taeh  kutch-in'.  —  Ross,  notes  on  Tinne, 
8.  I.  MS..  474.  Teytae-kutchi.— Richardson.  Arct. 
Exped.,  I,  8*6,  1851  ('people  of  the  shelter'). 

Tatsanottine     'people  of  the  scum  of 

water,'  scum  being  a  figurative  expression 


for  copper).  An  Athapascan  tribe,  be- 
longing to  the  Chipewyan  group,  inhabit- 
ing the  northern  shores  and  eastern  bays 
of  Great  Slave  lake,  Mackenzie  DisL, 
Canada.  They  were  said  by  Mackenzie  in 
1789  to  live  with  other  tribes  on  Macken- 
zie and  Peace  rs.  Franklin  in  1824(Journ. 
Polar  Sea,  i,  76,  1824)  said  that  they  had 
previously  lived  on  the  s.  side  of  Great 
Slave  lake.  Gallatin  in  1836  (Trans.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc.,  n,  19,  1856)  gave  their  loca- 
tion as  n.  of  Great  Slave  lake  on  Yellow- 
Knife  r.,  while  Back  placed  them  on  the 
w.  shore  of  Great  Slave  lake.  Drake  ( Bk. 
Inds.,  vii,  1848)  located  them  on  Cop- 
permine r.;  Richardson  (Arct.  Exped., 
ii,  4,  1851)  gave  their  habitat  as  n.  of 
Great  Slave  lake  and  from  Great  Fish  r. 
to  Coppermine  r.  Hind  in  1863  (Labra- 
dor Penin.,  n,  261,  1863)  placed  them  n. 
and  n.  e.  of  (ireat  Slave  lake,  saving  that 
they  resorted  to  Ft  Rae  and  also  to  Ft 
Simpson  on  Mackenzie  r.  Petitot  in  1 865 
(MS.,  B.  A.  E.)  said  they  frequent  the 
steppes  e.  and  n.  e.  of  Great  Slave  lake; 
but  10  years  later  (Diet.  Den^-Dindjit*,  xx, 
1876)  he  located  them  about  the  e.  part 
of  the  lake.  They  were  more  nomadic 
than  their  neighbors,  which  doubtless 
accounts  for  the  wide  area  ascribed  to 
them  by  some  of  the  earlier  travelers  who 
met  them  during  their  hunting  trips  in 
territory  belonging  to  the*  Etehareottine. 
Prior  to  1850  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  the  n.  end  of  (ireat  Bear  lake  to 
hunt  muskoxen  and  reindeer;  but  many 
of  their  influential  men  were  killed  by 
treachery  in  a  feud  with  the  Thlingcha- 
dinne;  since  then  they  have  kept  more 
to  the  e.  end  of  Great  Slave  lake.  In 
their  hunting  trips  northward  they  came 
in  contact  with  the  Eskimo  residing  near 
the  mouth  of  Back  r.,  with  whom  they 
were  continually  at  war,  but  in  recent 
years  they  seldom  traveled  farther  coast- 
ward  than  the  headwaters  of  Yellow 
Knife  r.,  leaving  a  strip  of  neutral 
ground  between  them  ana  their  former 
enemies.  According  to  Father  Morice, 
"they  now  hunt  on  the  dreary  steppes 
lying"  to  the  n.  e.  of  Great  Slave  lake," 
and  that  formerly  they  were  "a  bold, 
unscrupulous  and  "rather  licentious  tribe, 
whose  members  too  often  took  advantage 
of  thegentlenessof  their  neighbors  tocom- 
mit  acts  of  highhandedness  which  finally 
brought  down  on  them  what  we  cannot 
help  cal  ling  just  retribution"  (Anthrojwjs, 
i,  266,  1906).  Back,  in  1836,  stated  that  the 
Tatsanottine  were  once  powerful  and 
numerous,  but  at  that  time  they  had 
>>een  reduced  bv  ware  to  70  families. 
Ross  in  1859  (MS.,  B.  A.  E. )  made  the 
census  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  as 
follows,  but  his  figures  evidently  included 
only  one  band:  At  Ft  Resolution,  207;  at 
Ft  Rae,  12;  total,  219,  of  whom  46  males 
and  54  females  were  married,  8  unmar- 
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ried  adult  males,  14  widows  and  unmar- 
ried females,  44  boys,  and  53  girls,  giv- 
ing 98  males  and  121  females  of  all  ages. 
According  to  Father  Motive  they  now 
numhet  about  500,  of  whom  205  are  at 
Ft  Resolution.  The  Tatsanottine  were 
the  Montagnais  (see  Chipeuyan)  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  for  whom  a 
s|HH'ial  alphabet  was  designed  and  books 
printed  in  it  by  the  Knglish  missionaries 
(see  Pilling,  Bibliog.  Athapascan  Lang., 
1892).  Petitot  found  them  serious  and 
religiously  inclined  like  the  Chipewyan, 
from  whom  they  differed  so  slightly  in 
physique  and  in  language  that  no  novice 
could  tell  them  apart.  They  formerly 
manufactured,  and  sold  at  fabulous  prices, 
copper  knives,  axes,  and  other  cutting 
tools,  according  to  Father  Morice.  The 
metal  was  found  on  a  low  mountain 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  called  Cop- 
permine r.  by  the  traders  on  Hudson 
bay.  The  diffusion  of  iron  and  steel  im- 
plements at  length  so  depteciated  the 
value  of  the  aboriginal  wares  that,  finding 
the  main  source  of  their  revenue  cut  on 
through  the  new  order  of  things,  they 
finally  moved  to  the  s. 

The  Tatsanottine  have  a  myth  that  one 
of  their  women  was  kidnaped  and  car- 
ried blindfolded  off  to  the  country  of  the 
Eskimo  in  Asia  and  married  to  one  of 
these,  and  that  she  made  her  escape  with 
her  infant  in  an  umiak,  reached  the  shore 
of  America  by  paddling  from  isle  to  isle 
of  the  Aleutian  archipelago,  lieing  pro- 
tected on  the  voyage  by  a  white  wolf. 
Reaching  the  shore  of  Alaska  she  aban- 
doned her  Eskimo  child  because  it  robbed 
her  of  pemmiean  she  had  made.  Seeing 
a  blazing  mountain  she  ascended  it,  think- 
ing to  find  a  party  camping  on  the  sum- 
mit. She  found  that  the  flames  were 
emitted  by  a  molten  metal,  and  when 
eventually  she  reached  the  camp  of  her 
own  people  they  accompanied  her  back 
by  the  path  she  had  marked  with  stones 
to  get  some  of  the  metal,  which  they 
called  bear's  dung  or  beaver's  dung,  be- 
cause it  was  red.  They  thought  she  was 
a  woman  descended  from  the  skies,  but 
when  they  had  made  the  journey  for  the 
third  time  some  of  them  laid  violent 
hands  on  her,  whereupon  she  sat  down 
tieside  her  precious  copper,  refusing  to  go 
home  with  them.  When  they  came 
back  some  time  later  to  seek  the  volcano 
of  molten  copper,  she  was  still  there,  but 
sunk  to  her  waist  into  the  earth.  She 
gave  them  copiier,  but  again  refused  to 
go  back  with  them,  putting  no  faith  in 
their  promises.  She  said  she  would  give 
good  metal  to  those  who  brought  her 
good  meat,  iron  if  the  gift  were  lung, 
liver,  or  heart  of  the  caribou,  copper  for 
whomsoever  gave  red  flesh,  but  if  any- 
one brought  bad  meat  they  would  get 


brittle  metal  in  return.  Those  who  came 
back  later  for  more  metal  found  her  bur- 
ied to  the  neck  in  the  ground.  The  last 
time  they  came  she  had  disappeared  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  from  that 
time  no  more  copper  could  be  found  on 
the  bank  of  Copper  r.,  though  there  may 
still  be  seen  the  huge  stones  which  the 
metal  woman  placed  to  mark  the  way. 
Her  tribe  have  since  been  called  the  Cop- 
per People,  for  water  scum  and  beaver 
dung  are  both  figurative  names  for  this 
metal. 

Baie-tlo-tinneh.-Ross,  MS..  B.  A.  E.  Birch-rind 

Indian.. -Franklin,  Journ.  Polar  Sea,  I,  76,  1824. 

.-Prichard,  Phys.  Hist.,  v.377, 1847. 


Birch -Rind  i  

Birch-rind  people.— Richardson,  op.  cit!  Copper 
Indian*.— Hearne,  Journ.  N.  Ocean.  119  1795. 
Copper  Mine.— .Schoolcraft.  Trav.,  1*1. 1821.  Cou- 
teaux  Jaunea.— Petitot,  Diet.  I>ene-Dindjit\  xx, 
1876.  Oaivres.— Ibid.  Dane  Coateaux-Jaunea — 
Petitot.  Autour  du  lac  des  Enclaves,  289.  1891. 
Oena  da  Cuivre.-Ihid.,  15H.  Indiena  Ouivrea.- 
Balbl.  Atlas  Ethnog.,  821, 1826.  Red  Knife. -Tan- 
ner. Narr.,  390, 1830.  Red-knife  Indiana.  —  Macken- 
zie, Voy..  16, 1802.  Red  Knives.— Franklin.  Journ. 
Polar  Sea.  i,  40,  1824.  T'altsan  Ottine.-Prlehard, 
Phys.  HiBt.,  v.  651.  1847.  Tansawhot-dinneh.— 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  ill.  54^.  1853.  Til  eote'- 
e-na.— Morgan.  Consang.  and  Affln..  2*9, 1871  <  'red- 
knife  Indians').  Tanteanhoot-dinneh.-Balbl. At- 
las Ethnog..  821. 1826.  Tantaa-ufdtinne.— Richard- 
son, Arct.  Exped.,  II.  4,  1851.  Tantsawhoota.— 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  464,  1«7S.  Taataa- 
whot-dinneh.— Franklin,  Journ.  Polar  Nea,  257. 1*24 
(mistranslated  •birch-rind  Indians').  Tat* an 
ottine.— Petitot.  Diet.  Dene  Dindjie.  xx.  1876 
(trans,  'copper  people').  T'attaan -ottine.— Peti- 
tot in  Bull.  Soc.  Geog.  Paris,  chart.  1875.  Tautea- 
wot  dinni.  -Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Ix>nd.. 
69,  1856.  Thataan-o'tinne.—  Morice  in  Anthropos. 
I,  265,  1906  (so  called  by  most  of  their  congeners). 
TaalUan  Ottine.— Petitot.  Autour  du  lae  des  Es- 
claves,  158.  1891.  Tpa-'ltsna-Ottine.-Ibid., 
TpaUan-Ottine.-Ibid..  95.  Tran-tsa 
Franklin  quoted  by  Petitot,  ibid. 
Dall.  Alaska,  429,  1870.  Yellowknife 
Back.  Exped.  to  Great  Fish  R..  130.  1836. 
Knife  people.— Ross.  MS..B.A.E.  Yellow  kniv 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  3.  84.  1902.  Yellow  Knh 
Hind,  Lab.  Penin.,  n,  261. 1863. 

Tatshiautin  ( '  people  of  the  head  of  the 
lake'  ).  A  Takulli  clan  or  division,  offi- 
cially known  as  the  "Tatcheband,"  at  the 
head  of  Stuart  lake  and  on  Tachi  r.  and 
Thatlah,  Tremblay,  and  Connollv  lakes, 
Brit  Col. ;  pop.  65  in  1909.  Settlements: 
Kezehe,  Sasthut,  Tachy,  Tsisli,  Tsisthain- 
li,  Yucuche,  and  prol>ably  Saikez. 

Tatahiaatina.— Domenech.  Deserts  of  N.  Am.,  i, 
444, 1860.  Tatahiautia.— Hale.  Ethnol.and  Philol., 
202,  1846.  Ta-Uhi-ko-tin.—  Tolmie  and  Dawson, 
Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  123b,  ISM.  Ta-tahik-o-tin.— 
Dawson  in  tieol.  Surv.  Can.  1879,  30B.  1K81.  Ttax- 
'tenne. -Morice.  Notes  on  W.  Denes,  26,  1895 
( •  people  of  the  end  of  the  lake* ). 

Tatsitnk  (Titt'AtMc,  'place  of  fright'). 

A  Pima  village  about  Cruz's  store  in  s. 

Arizona.— Russell  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 

23,  1908. 

Tatsunyo.    A  Imnd  or  village  of  the 
Chastacosta  on  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 
T'n-U'fin'-jre.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
234,  1890. 

Tattema.    See  Tatemy. 

Tattooing  (fa/rt  is  of  Tahitian  origin;  its 
equivalent  in  some  of  the  languages  to 
North  America  is  derived  from  a  roof 
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meaning 4  to  mark,'  'towrite').  Thecus- 
tom  of  tattooing  prevailed  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  over  the  entire  country. 

When  an  Eskimo  girl  reached  matur- 
ity a  line  wan  tattooed  from  the  edge  of 
the  lower  lip  to  the  j»oint  of  the  chin; 
later  two  or  u  ion*  lines  were  added  to  mark 
her  as  a  married  woman.  With  western 
Eskimo  men  the  tattoo  mark  meant  per- 
sonal distinction;  sometimes  successful 
whalers  had  the  tally  of  their  catches 
pricked  upon  the  cheek,  chest,  or  arms. 
Occasionally  the  wife  of  Rich  a  man  had 
an  extra  mark  nut  at  the  corner  of  her 
mouth.  A  longi  he  Pacific  coast  both  men 
and  women  were  tattooed  on  the  face  and 
laxly,  a  custom  that  recently  reached  its 
mostornatedevelopmentamongtheHaida 


MAIOA  TATTOOING  (mALLERv) 


of  Queen  Charlotte  ids.  Tin-designs  were 
of  conventionalized  "totem ic"  figures, 
and  seem  to  have  indicate!  personal  or 
tribal  distinction  rather  than  any  religious 
cult.  On  the  middle  Atlantic  coast  geo- 
metric designs  were  tattooed  on  the  ]>erson 
so  as  to  have  a  decorative  effect.  The 
same  type  of  design  was  incised  on  the 
potterv  of  that  region  (Holmes  in  20th 
Rep.  B.  A.E.,  151 ).  Tattooing  was  exten- 
sively practise*  1  among  the  tribes  of  the 
interior.  The  Wichita,  because  of  their 
profuse  useof  this  decoration,  were  known 
to  the  French  as  "Pani  Pique."  Caheza 
de  Vaca,  about  1  ">:{(),  mentions  the  use  of 
colors,  red  and  blue,  in  tattooing  by  the 
trills  of  the  (iulf  of  Mexico,  a  custom 
similar  to  that  which  still  obtains  among 


the  Haida  of  the  x.  Pacific  coast.  Vases 
have  U*en  found  in  the  moundsof  the  mid- 
dle Mississippi  valley  showing  the  human 
face  with  tattoo  marks,  some  of  the  designs 
combining  geometric  and  totemie  figures. 
As  tattooing  gave  a  i»ermanent  line,  it 
served  a  different  purj>ose  f  rom  decoration 
by  paint.  Among  men  it  marked  personal 
achievement,  some  special  office,  symbol- 
ized a  vision  from  t  he  supernatural  powers, 
orserved  some  practical  purj>ose,  as  among 
the  H una,  where  the  men  have  "  10  lines 
tattooea  across  the  inside  of  the  left  arm 
about  half  way  between  the  wrist  and  the 
elbow,"  for  the  purpose  of  measuring 
strings  of  "Hhell  money"  (PowersinCont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol..  in,  76,  1877).  Among  the 
Osage  a  peculiar  design  was  tattooed  on 
the  hereditary  keepers  of  the  trilvd  pipes; 
when  one  so  marked  was  successful  in  war 
and  had  cut  off  the  head  of  an  enemy,  a 
skull  was  added  to  the  design,  which  cov- 
ered much  of  his  breast  and  hack.  Among 
women  the  tattooing  was  more  social  in  its 
significance.  The  connection  between 
I  lottery  and  basket  designs  and  those  tat- 
tooed  on  the  face  or  body  of  a  womau  has 
been  noted.  Among  the  Kiowa  the  tribal 
mark  was  a  circle  on  the  forehead  of  the 
woman.  With  the  Omaha  and  some  of 
their  cognates  a  small  round  spot  on  the 
forehead  of  a  girl,  ami  a  four-pointed  star 
on  the  Iwck  ami  "breast,  were  marks  of 
honor  to  signify  the  achievements  of  her 
father  or  near  of  kin.  In  ot her trilies  cer- 
tain lines  on  the  face  indicated  the  mar- 
riageable or  married  woman. 

The  Chippewa  sometimes  resorted  to 
tattooing  as  a  means  of  curing  pain,  as 
the  toothache.  The  process  of  tattooing 
was  always  attended  with  more  or  less 
ceremony;  chants  or  songs  frequently 
accompanied  the  actual  work,  and  many 
superstitions  were  attached  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  one  operated  ujs>n  bore  the 
pain  or  made  recovery.  Most  tribes  had 
one  or  more  persons  expert  in  the  art  who 
received  large  fees  for  their  services. 

Among  the  Omaha  and  cognate  tribes 
the  instrument  latterly  used  was  a  bunch 
of  steel  needles  fastened  tightly  in  leather, 
making  a  kind  of  stiff  brush.  The  ink  was 
made  from  charred  l>ox-elder  wood.  The 
device  was  first  Outlined  with  the  ink  and 
the  flesh  within  the  outline  carefully 
pricked.  The  pricking  was  done  twice 
during  the  operation  to  insure  a  solid 
figure.  Formerly  sharp  Mint  joints  were 
used  for  needles.  According  to  Hrdlicka, 
in  t  he  S.  W.  cactus  spines  served  as  needles, 
and  charcoal  formed  the  ink.  The  dyes 
injected  to  give  color  to  the  design  varied 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Consult  Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i, 
1877;  Oorsev  in  3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  1K84;  G<xl- 
dard  inCniv.Cal.  Pub.. Am.  Arclueol.and 
Ethnol., i, no.  1,1903;  Holme*  in -JOth  Rep. 
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B.  A.  E.,  1903;  Mallerv  in  10th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1893;  Matthews,  tithnog.  and  Philol. 
Hidat*<a,  1877;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1899;  Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1888, 
1890;  Powers  in  Oont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
1877;  Sapir  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  no.  2,  1907; 
Sinclair  in  Am.  Anthr.,  xi,  no.  3,  1909; 
Swan  in  Smithson.  Cont,  xxi,  1874.  See 
also  Adornment,  Art.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Tattowhehallys  (probably  intended  for 
UUua  hallui,  'upper  town').  A  town, 
probably  of  the  Seminole,  mentioned  by 
Morse  (Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  364,  1822)  as 
"scattered  among  the  other  towns,"  i.e. 
Lower  Creek  and  Seminole,  probably  in 
N.  w.  Florida  or  a.  Georgia,  on  Chatta- 
hoochee r. 

Tatumasket.  A  Nipmuc  village  in  1675 
in  the  s.  part  of  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  w. 
of  Mendon.— N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  li,  8, 
note,  1827. 

Tatuppequauog.  A  village  occupied  in 
1638  by  a  part  of  the  eonuuered  Pequot, 
situated  on  Thames  r.,  below  Mohegan, 
New  London  co.,  Conn.— Williams  ( 1638) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  vi,  251, 
1863. 

Tausitu.  Given  as  a  Cherokee  town  in 
a  document  of  1799  (Royce  in  5th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.f  144,  1887).  Possibly  identical 
with  Tlanusiyi  or  Tasetsi. 

Tauskus.  A  village  in  1608 on  the  e.  bank 
of  Patuxent  r. ,  in  Cal  vert  co. ,  Md.  — Smith 
(1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Tautaug.    See  Tautog. 

Tautia  (iJau'tenne,  'sturgeon  people'). 
A  sept  of  the  Takulli  living  on  Eraser  r. 
about  old  Ft  Alexander,  Brit.  Col.,  once  an 
important  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co., 
now  alwindoned.  They  were  originally 
some  hundreds  in  number,  but  died  off 
from  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  loose  morals 
until  not  15  were  left  in  1902  (Morice, Notes 
on  W.  Denes,  24,  1902).  Their  village, 
Stella,  was  contiguous  to  the  fort. 
Alexandria  Indian*.— Brit.  Col.  map,  187* 
AtnalU.-Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  July  19,  1862- 
Calkobina.— Smet,  Letters,  157,  1*43  (in  New  Cale- 
donia, w.  of  the  mountain.*).  Enta-otin.— (Jibbs 
after  Anderson,  in  Hist.  Ma*.,  1st  vu,  77,  18*53 
(•the  lower  people,*  as  beiti*  the  lowest  Carrier 
tribe  on  Fraser  r.).  Xtoaten.— Smet.  Oregon  Mis- 
sion*. 199.  1847.  Itaoten.— Smet.  Missions  de 
rOregon,  63,  1848.  Ltarten.— smet,  Oregon  Mis- 
sions, 100, 1847.  "Tta-utanne.— Moriee.  letter,  B.  A. 
E.,  1S90.  Ttha-koh-'Unne.—  Morice  in  Trans.  Can. 
Inst.,  iv,  24.  1893  < '  people  of  Fraser  r.' ).  ithau- 
'tenne  —  Morice  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst.,  iv.  21, 
1893  ("sturgeon  people*).  Talcotin  — Green  how, 
Hist.  Oregon,  80.  1844.  Talkoaten.-Maetie.  Van- 
couver Id..  428.  1865.  Talkotin.— Cox.  Columbia 
K..  ii.  369.  1831.  Taltotin.—  Keane  in  Stanford, 
Compend.,  464.  1878.  Tantin.— MeDonald,  Brit. 
Col.,  126, 1862.  Taotin.— Gibbs.  after  Anderson,  in 
Hist.  Mag.,  1st  s..  vu,  77,  1863.  Tautin.-Hale, 
Ethnol.  and  Philol.,  202,  1846.  Taw-wa-tin.— 
Kane.  Wanderings  in  N.  A..  242, 18-59.  Tolkotin.— 
Cox,  Columbia  K.,  li,  309,  1831. 

Tautog.  The  blacktish  (  Tauloga  ameri- 
cana)  ofthe  New  England  seacoast;  w  rit- 
ten  also  tautaug.  Roger  Williams  ( 1 643 ) , 
in  his  Narraganset  vocabulary,  has  l,tau- 
Umog,  sheepaheads. ' '  It  is  f  mm  t  his  plural 


form  of  the  word  in  the  Algonquian  dialect 
of  Rhode  Island  that  tautog  has  been  de- 
rived. The  Indian  singular  form  is  Unit, 
or  tautau.  Trumbull  (Natiek  Diet.,  332, 
1903)  appears  not  to  confirm  the  statement 
of  DrJ.  V.C.  Smith  that  "tautog  is  a  Mohe- 
gan word  meaning  'black.'"  W.  R. 
Gerard  (inf'n,  1909)  says:  "From  the 
fact  that  Rosier,  in  an  Abnaki  vocabulary 
collected  in  Maine  in  1605,  gives  tattaucke 
(tatauk)  as  the  name  for  the  Conner,  a 
closely  related  fish,  it  would  seem  that 
tautaug  is  not  a  plural  form,  and  that  the 
name  was  not  confined  to  the  Narragan- 
set," (a.  f.  c.) 

Tauxenent.  A  tribe  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  with  principal  village  of  the 
same  name,  estimated  by  Smith  (1608) 
at  40  warriors,  or  perhaps  1/iO  souls; 
situated  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Potomac, 
in  Fairfax  co.,  Va.,  about  the  present 
Mount  Vernon. 

Tauxenent.—  Smith  \1606),  Va.,  I,  118.  repr.  1819. 
Tauxineates.— Boudmot,  Star  in  the  West,  129, 
1816.  Taxenent.— Straehey  {ra.  1612).  Va.,  38, 18-19. 

Tavagnemne.    A  Calusa  village  on  the 

s.  w.  coast  of  Florida,  about  1570.— Fon- 

taneda,  Memoir  (at.  1575),  Smith  trans., 

19,  1854. 

Tave  (7V-w).  A  clan  of  the  Hopi, 
taking  its  name  from  an  herb  ( Sarcobatus 
vmniculatm). — Voth.Hopi  I 'roper  Names, 
109,  1905. 

Tavibo  ( 'white  man' ).  A  Paiute chief, 
l>orn  near  Walker  lake,  Esmeralda  co., 
Nev.;  died  there  about  1870.  He  was 
famed  as  a  medicine-man,  and  when  the 
whites  crowded  the  Indians  out  of  the 
mountain  valleys  he  was  interrogated  as 
to  the  bops  of  salvation.  Having  gone 
up  into  the  mountains  to  receive  a  reve- 
lation, he  prophesied  that  theearth  would 
swallow  the  white  people  and  the  Indians 
enjoy  their  possessions.  The  people  were 
incredulous  about  an  earthquake  that 
could  discriminate  lietween  whites  and 
Indians.  A  second  visit  >n  revealed  to  him, 
therefore,  that  all  would  be  engulfed,  but 
the  Indians  would  rise  again  and  enjoy 
forever  an  abundance  of  game,  fish,  and 
pifton  nuts.  Shoshoni  and  Rannock,  as 
well  as  Paiute,  welcomed  the  pleasant 
tidings,  and  devotees  flocked  to  him  from 
Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Oregon.  When  their 
faith  began  to  wane  he  received  a  third 
revelation,  according  to  which  only  be- 
lievers in  his  prophecy  would  be  resur- 
rected, while  skeptics  would  remain 
buried  in  the  earth  with  the  whites. — 
Capt.  J.  M.  Lee  quoted  by  Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  R.  A.  E.,  700,  1S96. 

Tawa.  The  Sun  clan  of  the  Ilopi. 
Ta-jua.— Bourke.  Snake  Dain-e.  117.  1H81.  Tawa- 
oamu. — Voth,  Traditions  of  the  Hopi,  36,  1905. 
Tawa  winwil. — Fewkes  in  19lh  Kep.  B.  A.  E., 
f»84,  1900.  Tawa  wun-wu.—  Fewkes  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  vu.  40!'.,  189-1.  Tda'-wa.— Stephen  in  3th 
Rep.  B.  A.  K  .  39.  1891. 

Tawakoni  (Ta-ua'-ko-ni  'river  bend 
among  red  sand  hillsi  ?).'—  Gatschet).  A 
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Caddoan  tribe  of  the  Wichita  group,  best 
known  on  the  middle  Brazos  and  Trinity 
re.,  Texas,  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 
The  name  "Three  Canes,"  sometimes 
applied  to  them,  is  a  translation  of  the 
French  form  "Troiseanne,"  written  evi- 
dently not  as  a  translation  of  the- native 
name,  as  has  been  claimed,  but  to  repre- 
sent its  vocal  equivalent.  Mezieres,  for 
example,  writing  in  French,  used  "Trois- 
canne" obviously  as  a  vocal  equivalent  of 
Tuacana,  a  usual  form  of  his  when  writ- 
ing in  Spanish  (letter  of  July  22,  1774, 
in  Archivo  Gen.,  Prov.  Intern.,  xcix,  Ex- 
I>ediente,  1).  In  1719  La  Harpe  visited, 
on  the  Canadian  r.,  Okla,  a  settlement 
of  9  tribes  which  he  collectively  called 
"Touaeara,"  from  the  name  of  a  leading 
tribe(  Margry,  Dec., vi,  278,  282, 289, 1886 ). 
That  the  Tawakoni,  later  known  on  the 
Brazos,  were  the  same  people  is  not  per- 
fectly clear,  but  it  seems  probable  that  they 
were.  A  fact  that  helps  to  establish  their 
identity  is  that  among  the  9  i  rihes  visited 
by  1a  Harpe  were  the  Toayas,  Ousitas, 
and  Ascanis,  who  appear  to  l>e  the  later 
known  Tawehash,  Wichita,  and  Yscani 
(Waco),  close  relatives  of  the  Tawakoni 
and  living  near  them  in  Texas  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  Century.  These  tribes 
all  seem  to  have  moved  southward  into. 
Texas  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, being  pushed  by  the  hostile  Osage 
from  the  n.  k.  and  the  Comanche  from  the 
n.  w.  (see  I.a  Harpe,  op.  cit.,  293).  The 
exact  nature  and  time  of  the  Tawakoni 
migration,  however,  are  not  clear.  By 
1772  they  were  settled  in  two  groups  on 
the  Brazos  and  Trinity,  about  Waco  and 
above  Palestine,  but  there  are  indications 
that  this  settlement  was  recent  and  sub- 
sequent to  considerable  wandering.  For 
example,  in  1752  De  Soto  Vermudez  (In- 
vestigation, 1752,  MS.)  was  informed  at 
the  Nasoni  village,  on  the  upper  Ange- 
lina, that  tbe  "  Tebaneanas "  were  a 
large  nation,  recently  increased  by  the 
Pelones,  and  living  20  leagues  to  the 
northward,  with  the  Tonkawa  and  Yo- 
juane  beyond  them.  If  the  direction  was 
correctly  given,  they  must  have  been 
somewhere  near  the  upper  Sabine.  In 
17t>0  and  1761  Fray  Calahorra,  missionary 
at  Nacogdoches,  visited  the  Tawakoni; 
they  were  then  living  in  two  neighboring 
villages,  near  a  stream  and  five  days  from 
the  Tawehash,  who  were  then  on  Red  r. 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Wichita.  These 
villages  seem  to  have  been  the  same  as 
those  mentioned  below  as  found  by  Me- 
zieres on  the  Trinity  in  1772,  though  they 
may  have  been  on  the  Brazos,  for  the 
information  here  is  not  explicit  (Lopez 
to  Parilla,  1760,  in  Expediente  sobre 
Mision  San  Saba,  Archivo  Gen.;  Testi- 
monio  de  Diligencias,  Bexar  Archives, 
Province  of  Texas,  1754-76,  MSS.).  In 


1768  Solfs  reported  the  Tawakoni  and 
Yscani  as  ranging  between  the  Navasota 
and  the  Trinity  (Diario  in  Mem.  de  Nue- 
va  Espafia,  xxvn,  279);  they  had  evi- 
dently settled  in  the  general  locality  that 
was  to  be  their  permanent  home.  In 
1770  allusion  is  made  to  a  migration,  as  a 
result  of  peace  established  with  the  Span- 
iards, from  the  neighborhood  of  San  An- 
tonio and  San  Saba,  where  they  had  been 
located  for  the  purpose  of  molesting  the 
Spanish  settlements,  to  the  neighlwrhood 
of  the  Nabedache,  who  were  living  on 
San  Pedro  cr.,  in  n.  k.  Houston  co.  (Me- 
zieres, Kelaci6n,  1770,  MS. ).  This  resi- 
dence near  San  Antonio  was  probably  a 
temporary  one  of  only  a  portion  of  the 
tribe,  for  the  indications  are  that  the 
country  between  Waco  and  Palestine  was 
already  their  chief  range.  In  1772  Me- 
zieres speaks  of  the  village  on  the  Brazos 
as  though  it  had  been  founded  recently 
by  a  "malevolent  chief"  hostile  to  the 
Spaniards  (Informe,  July  4,  1772,  MS.). 
Finally,  for  the  migration,  it  appears  that 
bv  1779  the  village  on  the  Trinity  had 
also  moved  to  the  Brazos,  which  for  a 
long  time  thereafter  was  the  principal 
home  of  the  Tawakoni,  who  now  again 
became  a  settled  people. 

With  Mezieres'  report  in  1772  the  Ta- 
wakoni come  into  clear  light.  In  that 
year  he  visited  the  tribe  for  the  purpose 
of  cementing  a  treaty  recently  made  with 
them  by  the  governors  of  Texas  and 
Louisiana  One  of  their  villages  was 
then  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Trinity, 
about  60  m.  N.  w.  of  the  Nabedache  vil- 
lage, on  a  point  of  land  so  situated  that 
in  high  water  it  formed  a  peninsula  with 
only  one  narrow  entry  on  the  w.  8ide. 
This  location  corresponds  in  general  with 
that  of  the  branch  of  the  Trinity  now 
called  Tehaucana  cr.  This  village  con- 
sisted of  36  houses  occupied  by  120  war- 
riors, "  with  women  in  proportion  and 
an  infinite  number  of  children."  The 
other  village,  of  30  families,  was  30 
leagues  away  on  Brazos  r.,  not  far  from 
Waco.  Mezieres  tried  to  induce  the  in- 
habitants of  this  village  to  move  eastward 
to  the  Trinity,  farther  awav  from  the  set- 
tlements. This  they  promised  to  do  after 
harvest,  but  the  promise  was  not  kept. 
Mezieres  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  presidio  on  the  Tawakoni  site 
when  the  Indians  should  be  removed 
(Informe,  July  4,  1772,  MS.). 

In  1778  and'  1779  Mezieres  made  two 
more  visits  to  the  Tawakoni.  One  vil- 
lage, containing  150  warriors,  wa*«  then 
on  the  w.  side  of  the  Brazos,  in  a  fertile 
plain  protected  from  overflow  by  a  high 
bank  or  bluff,  at  the  foot  of  which  flowed 
an  abundant  spring.  Eight  leagues  above 
was  another  village  of  the  same  tribe, 
larger  than  the  first,  in  a  country  re- 
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markable  for  its  numerous  springs  and 
creeks.  It  seems  that  this  was  the  vil- 
lage that  in  1772  had  been  on  the  Trinity, 
since  for  nearly  half  a  century  we  do  not 
hear  of  the  Trinity  village  (Mezieres, 
Carta,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvm, 
274-5).  The  lower  village  Mezieres 
called  Quiscat  (q.  v.),  or  El  Quiscat,  ap- 
parently from  its  head  chief,  a  name 
which  it  kept  at  least  as  late  as  1795. 
Morfi  (Hist.  Tex.,  ca.  1782,  MS.)  errone- 
ously (?)  says  that  Quiscat  was  a  village  of 
Ktehai  and  Yscani.  The  upper  village 
was  called  Fleehazo,  ami  the  inhabitants 
Flechazos.  which  often  apf  tears  as  a  tribal 
name  (Cabello,  Informe,  1784,  MS;  Leal, 
Noticia,  July  10,  1794.  See  also  FU- 
chcuos) . 

The  Tawakoni  and  the  Waco  speak  dia- 
lects of  the  Wichita  language  and  some- 
times have  been  considered  the  same 
people.  Mezieres  remarked  that  they 
lived  apart  only  for  convenience  in 
hunting  (Informe,  July  14,  1772,  MS.; 
Courbiere,  Relacion  Clara,  1791,  Bexar 
Archives,  MS.).  This  language,  though 
kindred,  is  verv  distinct  from  that  of 
their  relatives,  the  Hasinai  and  the  Ka- 
dohadacho,  as  was  noted  in  the  state- 
ment by  an  official  at  Nacogdoches  in 
1765  that  two  Hasinai  chiefs  "served 
as  interpreters  in  their  language,  which 
1  know,  of  what  it  was  desired  to  ask  the 
chief  of  the  Taguais  [Tavvehash]  nation, 
called  Eiasiquiche"  (Testimonio  de  los 
Diligencias,  B£xar  Archives,  Prov.  of 
Texas,  1754-76).  In  connection  with  the 
ethnological  relations  of  the  Tawakoni, 
the  Waco  require  mention.  They  were 
apparently  simply  one  of  the  Tawakoni 
villages,  perhaps  the  Quiscat  of  Mezieres' 
day.  The  name  Waco  has  not  been 
noted  in  early  Spanish  documents,  nor 
does  it  occur  at  all,  it  seems,  until  the 
19th  century,  when  it  is  tirst  applied  by 
Americans  "to  Indians  of  the  village  on 
the  site  of  modern  Waco,  who  are  dis- 
tinguished from  those  called  Tawakoni 
living  only  2  m.  below  (Stephen  F.  Aus- 
tin, ccl  1822,  Austin  papers,  Class  I).; 
Thos.  M.  Duke  to  Austin,  June,  1824, 
ibid.,  Class  P). 

The  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Tawa- 
koni were  the  Comanche,  Osage,  and 
Apache,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  and  thereafter  the  Comanche 
were  frequently  counted  as  allies.  The 
hostility  of  the  Tawakoni  toward  the 
Apache  was  implacable,  and  Apache  cap- 
tives were  frequently  sold  bv  them  to  the 
French  of  I»uisiana  (Macartij,  letter, 
Sept.  23,  1763).  With  the  Hasinai  and 
Caddo,  as  well  as  theTonkawa  and  Bidai, 
the  Tawakoni  were  usually  at  peace. 
Their  villages  were  market  places  for  the 
Tonkawa  and  a  refuge  for  manv  apostate 
Jaraname  (Aranama)  from  Bahi'a  del 
Espfritu  Santo. 


As  in  former  times,  the  Tawakoni  re- 
semble in  methods  of  agriculture  and 
house-building  the  other  tribes  of  the 
Wichita  confederacy  (q.  v. ).  The  Span- 
ish town  of  Bucareli  on  the  Trinity  de- 
pended on  them  in  part  for  food.  Austin 
(op.  cit)  reported  at  the  Waco  village 
about  200  acres  of  com  fenced  in  with 
brush  fences.  According  to  Mezieres 
(Informe,  July  4,  1772)  the  Tawakoni 
ate  their  captives  after  the  cruelest  tor* 
ture  and  left  their  own  dead  unburied  in 
the  o J ven  prairie. 

Until  about  1770  the  Tawakoni,  though 
friendly  toward  the  French,  were  hostile 
to  the  Spaniards.  In  1753,  and  several 
times  thereafter,  they  were  reported  to 
be  plotting  with  the  Hasinai  to  kill  all 
the  Spaniards  of  e.  Texas  (De  Soto  Ver- 
mudez,  Investigation;  Mezieres  to  Fr. 
Abad,  1758,  MS.).  The  founding  of  San 
Saba*  mission  for  the  Apache  increased 
this  hostility  of  the  Tawakoni,  and  in 
1758  they  took  part  with  the  Comanche, 
Tawehash,  and  others  in  the  destruction 
of  the  mission.  In  1760  Father  Cala- 
horra,  of  Nacogdoches,  made  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Tawakoni  and  Waco, 
but  they  soon  broke  it.  During  the  next 
two  years  Calahorra  made  them  other 
visits  and  got  them  to  promise  to  enter 
a  mission.  Subsequently  the  mission 
project  was  often  discussed,  but  never 
materialized  (Testimonio  de  Diligencias, 
Bexar  Archives,  Prov.  of  Texas,  1759-76). 

The  transfer  of  Ixmisiana  to  8pain 
wrought  a  revolution  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Spaniards  and  the  Tawakoni 
and  other  tribes.  In  1770  Mezieres,  an 
expert  Indian  agent,  and  now  a  Spanish 
officer,  met  the  Tawakoni  and  other 
tribes  at  the  Kadohadacho  village  and 
effected  a  treaty  of  peace  in  the  name  of 
the  governors  of  Louisiana  and  Texas 
(Mezieres,  Relacion,  Oct.  21,  1770).  In 
1772  he  me.de  a  tour  among  these  new 
allies  and  conducted  the  chiefs  to  B6xar, 
where,  by  the  Feather  dance,  they  rati- 
fied the  treaty  before  Gov.  Ripperd&. 
This  friendship  was  cemented  by  a  more 
liberal  trading  policy  introduced  by  Gov. 
Oreilly  of  Louisiana  (Mezieres,  Informe, 
July  4,  1772).  The  Tawakoni  were  now 
relied  upon  to  force  the  Aranama  (Jara- 
name) back  to  their  mission  and  tore- 
strain  the  more  barbarous  Tonkawa  and 
induce  them  to  settle  in  a  fixed  village, 
which  was  temporarily  accomplished 
(Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvm,  274). 
Friendly  relations  remained  relatively 
permanent  to  the  end  of  the  Spanish 
regime.  In  1 778  and  1 779  Mezieres  made 
two  more  visits  to  the  Tawakoni  villages. 
In  1796  the  Tawakoni  sent  representa- 
tives to  the  City  of  Mexico  to  ask  for  a 
mission,  and  the  matter  was  seriously 
discussed  but  decided  negatively  (Archi- 
voGen.,  Prov.  Intern.,  xx,  MS.).  About 
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1820  they  for  some  reason  became  hostile, 
but  on  Apr.  23,  1821,  Gov.  Martinez, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  gran  cado, 
or  Kadohadacho  chief,  effected  a  new 
treaty  with  the  Tawakoni  chiefs  Daquia- 
rique  and  Tacarthue  (Archivo  Gen., 
Prov.  Intern.,  ocli). 

By  1824  the  upper  Tawakoni  village 
seems  to  have  l>cen  moved  l«ck  toward 
the  Trinity,  for  in  that  year  Thomas  M. 
Duke,  who  described  the  Waco  and  the 
small  Tawakoni  village  t>elow  them, 
stated  that  the  principal  Tawakoni  vil- 
lage was  on  the  waters  of  the  Trinity 
( Austin  Papers,  Class  P).  To  the  Anglo- 
Americans  the  tribe  frequently  proved 
troublesome  and  were  sometimes  severely 
punished.  They  were  included  in  the 
treaty  made  with  the  Republic  of  Texas 
in  1843  and  also  in  the  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Wichita  in 
1837  and  1856,  which  established  their 
reservation  in  the  present  Oklahoma. 
In  18.55  they  were  placed  on  a  reserva- 
tion near  Ft  Belknap,  on  the  Brazos,  and 
for  3  years  they  made  progress  toward 
civilization;  but  in  185'j  they  were  forced 
by  the  hostility  of  the  whites  to  move 
across  Red  r.  (Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States, 
ii,  406-410,  1889).  Since  then  they  have 
been  officiallv  incorporated  with  the 
Wichita  (q.  v.  J. 

If  the  view  that  the  Waco  were  only  a 
part  of  the  Tawakoni  under  a  new  name 
is  correct,  the  Tawakoni  suffered  rather 
less  diminution  than  other  tribes  during 
the  half  century  after  1778.  If  the  view 
is  wrong,  they  decreased  about  half  their 
number  during  that  period,    (n.  e.  b.  ) 

Fa-wac-car-ro.  —  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  263,  1851.  Xowaul- 
keno. — Otis,  Check  List,  135,  1876.  Juacanas — 
Mezieres  (177H),  Letterln Mem. deNueva  Espnfla, 
XXVIII. 235,  MS.  Juacano. Bull.  Soc.  Gcog.  Mex., 
1,501, 1809 1  probably  identical).  Li-woch-o-niee. — 
Butler  and  Lewis  in  H.  R.  Doc.  7ti,  29th  Coin?.,  2d 
newt.,  7,  lf-47.  Macanas — Mezieres  (1778)  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  661,  18*6  (mis- 
print). Tackankaaie.  -Maillard,  Hist.  Texan, 238, 
1842.  Taguacaaa.— Croix.  Relacion  Particular 
(1778),  MS.  In  Archivo  Gen.  Taguacaaea. — Soils 
(1768).  Diary,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  KspaAa,  xxvu, 
279,  MS.  Tahuaoana. — Morse.  Rep.  to  Sec.  War, 
373.  1822.  Tahuaoaae.—  Tex.  State  Archives.  1793. 
Tahuacano.—  Treaty  of  1821  with  Gov.  of  Texas, 
MS..  ArchivoGen.  Tahuacany.— Bollaert  In  Jour. 
Kthnol.  Soc.  Lond..  11,275,  1S50.  Tahuaooai.— Ibid., 
265.  Ta-hu'-ka-ni".— Dorsey,  Kwapa  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  K.,  1891  (ljunpn  name").  Tahwacoaro.— Ind. 
AfT.  Hep.,  903, 1817.  Taa-wa  -car-roea.— Ibid. .1857, 
205  1858  Tahwaccona  [hi. I.  ;;■  7  ]-  •;  Tah-wae- 
carraa. — Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  i,.r>18. 1851.  Tah- 
wah-ca-roo.— Ind.  AfT.  Kep..  894,  IS |»;.  Tah-wah- 
carro. — Sen.  Kx.  Conf.  Doc.  13, 29th  Coup.,  2d  sess  . 
1,  1846.  Tahwaklero  —  Ind.  AfT.  Kep.  1856,  14, 1857. 
Takawaro.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.Trilx-s.  vi,  189,  1857. 
Tancaro.  Iji  Harpe  (1719)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll 
I..!.,  in,  72.  1851.  Taouacacana.— Robin,  Voy.,  in, 
6,  1S07.  Taouoanea.—  Mexieres  (1792),  Inforrne. 
MS.  in  ArchivoGen.  Tavakavaa. — Bruvere  (1712) 
in  Margrv,  Dec.,  vi,  492,  lHSt>.  Tawacairoe.—  Ind 
AfT.  Kep.,  372,  1866.  Tawacamia.— Sen.  Misc.  Doc 
53,  45th  Cone..  3d  sess..  73,  1879.  Tawacaai.— 
Latham  In  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Ix>nd..  104,  185*5. 
Tawacaaie  —  Ind.  AfT.  Rep  1819,  30,  1850.  Ta-wa- 
ca-ro.— Ibid.,  1859.  310,  1860.  Tawaearro.— School- 
craft, Ind. Tribes,  vi, 689. 1857.  Tawaocaraa.— Ind. 
AfT.  Rep.,  397.  isj>7.  Tawaccomo  —  Ibid.,  369.  1854. 
Tawaccoroe—  Ibid.,  1856  184,1857.  Tawackania.— 


Maillard,  Hist.  Texas.  252,  1842.  Tawaconic— 
Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1849,  32, 1850.  TawaXal.— Gatachet, 
Tonka  we  MS.,  B.  A.  K..  1881  i .  Tonka  wm  naxne). 
Tawakanaa. — Doc.  of  1771-2  quoted  by  Bolton  in 
Tex.  Hist.  Soc.  Quar..  IX,  91,  1906.  Tawakanay  — 
Ind.  AfT.  Rep..  249.  1877.  Tawakany.—  Austin 
(<*o.  1822),  MS.  in  Austin  Papers.  Class  D.  Ta-wa- 
ka-ro.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  627,  1837.  Tawakaxoa.— La 
Harpe  (1719)  quoted  by  Gatxchet,  Karankawa 
Inds.,27,1891.  TawaJtenoe. — Sibley,  Hist. Sketches. 
74,  1806.  Tawakonea. — Davis.  Span.  Conq.  X. 
Mex.,  82,  1869.  Tawakoni.— Buschmann  (1859) 
noted  by  Gatachet,  Karankawa  Inds,,  33,  1891. 
awareka. — McCoy,  Ann.  Reg.,  no.  4,  27,  1838. 
Tehuaoanaa. — Macartij,  Letter  to  Gov.  Angel  de 
Navarrete,  1763,  MS.  in  Nacogdoches  Archives. 
Three  Oaaea. — Penicaut  (1714)  trans,  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  i,  121.  1869.  Three  Conea.  — 
Schennerhorn  in  Mass.  Hist. Coll..  2d  s..  n,  25, 1814 

t misprint).  Tiroacarees. — Arbucklc  ( 1845)  iu  Sen. 
!x.  Doc.  14,  32d  Cong.,  2d  seas.,  134. 1853.  To-noe- 
o-niea. — Butler  and  Lewis  (1846)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  76, 
29th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,7, 1847.  Touacara. — La  Harpe 
(1719)  in  Mann?.  Dec,  vi,  289,  1886.  Touaoaro.— 
Beaurain,  note  in  ibid.  Towacaaie*.— Bonnell, 
Texas,  139.  1840.  Towacaaao.— Morse,  Rep.  to 
Sec.  War,  373,  1822.  Towacaao. — Trimble,  ibid., 
260.  Towacarro.  —Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.Soc. 
Lond.,  103,  1856.  Towaocanie. — Falconer  in  Jour. 
Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  xm,  206,  1843.  Towaccaraa. — 
Alvord  in  Sen.  Kx.  Doc.  18,  40th  Cong  ,  3d  sess., 
7,  1869.  Towackaaiea. — Marev,  Prairie  Tray., 
197,  1859.  To-wae-ko-nie*.— Parker,  Texas.  213, 
1856.  To-wao-o-niea.—  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
V,  682,  1855.  Towacoro.— Ibid..  III.  408,  1853. 
Towa'kani. — Gatschet,  Caddo  and  Yatassi  MS., 
B.  A.  K.,  82  ("river  bend  in  a  sandy  place': 
WichitA  name).  T6wakarehu.— Dorsey,  Wichita 
MS.,  B  A.  K.,  1882  (=' three  canes')."  Towakar- 
roi. — Sen.  Ex.  Conf.  Doc.  13,  29th  Cong..  1st  sess.. 
6, 1846.  To  wakeaoa,— Latham  in  Trans.  Phi  lot.  Soc. 
Lond.,  102, 1856.  Toweoa.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc.,  II,  117,  1836.  Towiachi. — Ijitham  in 
Trans.  Pbilol.  Soc.  Lond  .  102. 1856.  Towoocaroea. — 
Alvord  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  18,  40th  Cong..  3d  sess,.  6. 
1869.  Towoccoaie, — Smithson.  Misc.  Coll..  n.  art. 
2,  51.  1852.  Towockonie.— Marcy  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  V,  712,  1855.  To-woc  o-roy  Taycoea.— 
Leavenworth  (1867)  in  H.  R.  Kx.  Doc.  240,  41st 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  24.  1870.  Towoekoaie.— Marcy  in 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  v.  712,  1855.  Tuacaaa,— 
Mezieres,  Relacion,  1770,  MS.  Tuckankaaie. — 
Maillard.  Hist.  Texas,  map,  1842.  Tuhuktukia.— 
Latham  in  Trans  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  no.  1856. 
Tu'-ka-Ie.—  Dors-  y.  Katisa  vocab..  B.  A.  K,  1*82 
(Kansa  name).  Tu'-ka-ayi. — Dorsey. Osage  vocab., 
B.  A.  E  ,  1883  (t)sage  name).  Tuwakariwa. — 
Gatschet,  Wichita  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Wichita  name). 
Two wakanie.— Yoakum.  Hist.  Texas,  i,  260.  1855. 
Twowokana. — Ibid. ,  165.  Twowokauaes.  —  Ibid ., 406. 
Yo-woc-o-aee. — Marcy  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
V,  712.  1855. 

Tawamana.    The  Bird  clan  of  the  Hopi. 

Tawamana  wiawu  -Fcwfces  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
58-1, 190U<  idatnter'elan').  Ta-wa-ma-aa  waa-wiL- 
Fewkc*  in  Am.  Anthr  .  VII.  404.  1890. 

Tawasa  (Alibamu:  TatrAsha).  AMusk- 
hogean  tribe  first  referred  to  by  the  De 
Soto  chroniclers  in  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century  as  Toasi  and  located  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tallapoosa  r.  Subse- 
quently they  moved  s.  e.  and  con- 
stituted one  of  the  tribes  to  which  the 
name  "Apalachicola"  was  given  by  the 
Spaniards.  About  1705  attacks  by  the 
Alibamu  and  Creeks  compelled  them  to 
leave  this  region  also  ami  to  seek  protec- 
tion near  the  French  fort  at  Mobile.  In 
1707  the  Pascagoula  declared  war  against 
them,  but  peace  was  made  through  the 
intervention  of  Bienville.  From  this  time 
the  tribe  ceased  to  be  noted  by  French 
chroniclers,  and  at  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury it  reappears  as  one  of  the  four  Ali- 
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bamu  towns,  from  which  it  seems  likely 
that  the  Tawasa  had  allied  or  re-allied 
themselves  with  the  Alibamu  after  the 
disturbance  just  alluded  to.  Their  subse- 
quent history  is  probably  the  same  as 

that  of  the  Alibamu  (q.  v.).  (j.  r.  s.) 
Oar-Asa. — Adair,  Am.  Ind*.,  156, 1775.  Taneaaee  — 
Jefferys.  Am.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776.  Taouachai — 
Wnicaut  (1710)  In  Murgry,  Dec.,  v,  4*6,  1883. 
Tarwaraa. — Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  425, 24th  Cong.,  1st  ww., 
270,  1836.  Tarwaaaaw.— Woodward.  Rumini*.,  12, 
Wt).  Tavoaai  —  Alcedo,  Die.  Ueog..  v,  67,  1789. 
Tawaui  - Swan  ( 1791)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes, 
v,262, 1855.  Tawaaaa.— Gatachet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg., 
I,  88, 1884.  Taw  warma  — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
IV.  578, 1854.  Taw-waaaa.— Fettus  in  Trans.  Ala. 
Hist. Soc.,  11.135,1*9*.  Toaai.— Gentl.of  Elva«(1557) 
in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La..  154. 1850( probably  iden- 
tical). Totnaaa.— U.S.  Ind. Treat.  (1827),  421.  1837. 
Toc-wos-MU.— Hawkins.  Sketch  (1799).  86.  1848. 
Touachaa.— Penicaut  (1723)  in  Margry,  Dec,  V, 
457.  1883.  Towaraa.— Campbell  (1836)  in  H.  R. 
Doc.  274.  26th  Cong..  2d  sess.,20.  1838. 

Tawash.  The  extinct  Moon  clans  of 
Sia  and  Ban  Felipe  pueblos,  N.  Mex. 

Ta-wao.— Stevenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  19,1894 
(c—«A).    Tawaah-hano  —  Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.. 

IX,  361, 1896  (Aano=* people'). 

Taweeratt    See  Orchaoue. 

Tawehash  ( Ta-we'-hash,  commonly 
known  in  early  Spanish  writings  as  Tao- 
vayas.)  A  principal  tribe  of  the  Wichita 
confederacy,  distinct  from  the  Wichita 
proper,  although  the  terms  are  now 
used  as  synonymous.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  the  "  18th  century  they  had  set- 
tled on  upper  Red  r.,  where  they  re- 
mained relatively  fixed  for  about  a  hun- 
dred years.  Rumors  of  a  tribe  called  the 
Teguayos,  or  Aijaos,  who  may  have  been 
the  Tawehash,  reached  New  Mexico  from 
the  E.  earlv  in  the  17th  century  (Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  i,  387, 1886).  The 
Toayas  found  by  I^a  Harpe  in  1719  on  Ca- 
nadian r.  with  the  Touacara  (Tawakoni), 
Ousitas  (Wichita),  and  Ascanis  (Hasinai) 
were  evidently  the  Tawehash,  and  his  re- 
port gives  us  our  first  definite  knowledge 
of  them  (Margry,  Dec,  vi,  278,  282,  289, 
1886).  Their  southward  migration,  due 
to  pressure  from  the  Osage,  Chickasaw, 
ana  Comanche,  was  probably  contempo- 
rary with  that  of  their  kinsfolk,  the  Ta- 
wakoni  (q.  v.).  That  their  settlement 
on  Red  r.  was  relatively  recent  in  1759 
is  asserted  by  Antonio  Tremifio,  a  Spanish 
captive  who  was  released  by  the  tribe  in 
1765  (Testimony  of  Tremifio,  Aug.  13, 
1765,  MS.  in  Bexar  Archives). 

The  Spaniards  of  New  Mexico  usually 
designated  the  Tawehash  as  the  Jumanm 
(q.  v.);  the  French  frequently  called 
them  and  the  Wichita  Ami  piqul,  or 
tattooed  Pawnee,  while  to  the  Span- 
iards of  San  Antonio  and  the  officials  in 
Mexico  they  were  uniformly  the  Taovayas 
(in  varying  forms  of  orthography)  and 
Wichita  (see  Declaration  of  Pedro  Latren 
at  8anta  Fe\  Mar.  5,  1750,  MS.  in  Archivo 
Gen. ). 

After  La  Harpe's  visit,  in  1719,  the 
group  of  tribes  to  which  the  Tawehash 
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belonged  became  attached,  through  trade, 
to  the  French,  while  on  the  other  hand 
they  saw  little  of  the  Spaniards.  But 
from  indifferent  strangers  the  Tawehash 
and  the  Spaniards  soon  became  converted 
into  active  foes  through  their  differing  re- 
lations to  the  Comanche  and  the  Apache. 
To  theComanche  and  t  he  Tawehash  alike 
the  Apache  were  a  hated  enemy,  while 
the  founding  of  San  Saba  mission  in  1757, 
for  the  Lipan  Apache,  put  the  Spaniards 
in  the  light  of  Apache  allies.  The  result 
was  the  destruction  of  the  mission  in  Mar. 
1758,  by  a  large  force  of  Comanche,  Wichi- 
ta, Tawehash,  and  other  northern  Indians. 
To  avenge  this  injury,  Don  Diego  Ortiz 
Parrilla,  a  soldier  of  renown,  was  put  in 
command  of  500  men— regulars,  militia, 
Tlascaltecan,  and  mission  Indians— and 
equipped  for  a  four  months'  campaign. 
Leaving  San  Antonio,  in  Aug.  1759,  he 
marched  with  Apache  allies  to  the  Tawe- 
hash settlement,  which  he  found  flying  a 
French  flag,  fortified  by  ditch  and  stock- 
ade, and  so  strongly  defended  that  he  was 
repulsed  with  loss  of  baggage-train  and 
two  cannon.  Years  afterward  Bon  ilia 
wrote:  "And  the  memory  of  this  event 
remains  to  this  day  on  the  Taovayases 
frontier  as  a  disgrace  to  the  Spaniards" 
(Breve  Compendio,  1772,  trans,  by  West 
in  Tex.  Hist.  Asso.  Quar.,  vin,  55,  1905). 
The  cannon  were  not  recovered  till  20 
years  later. 

Parrilla's  report  of  the  Tawehash  forti- 
fication was  confirmed  in  1765  by  Tre- 
mifio, the  released  captive  mentioned 
above.  According  to  him  it  was  built 
especially  to  resist  Parrilla's  attack.  It 
consisted  of  a  palisaded  embankment 
about  4  ft  high,  with  deep  ditches  at 
the  b.  and  w.  ends,  to  prevent  approach 
on  horseback.  Inside  the  enclosure  were 
4  subterranean  houses  or  cellars  for  the 
safety  of  non-combatants  (Tremifio,  op. 
cit).  From  the  time  of  Parrilla's  cam- 
paign forward  the  Tawehash  settlement 
was  referred  to  in  Spanish  writings  as  the 
"fort  of  the  Taovayas."  Of  interest  in 
this  connection  is  the  record  that  the 
Waco,  also  of  the  Wichita  group,  had  at 
their  village  a  similar  earthen  wall  or 
citadel  which  was  still  visible  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  19th  century  (Kenney  in 
Wooten,  Comp.  Hist  Texas,  i,  745, 1898). 

In  1760,  the  year  after  the  famous  bat- 
tle, Fray  Calahorra  y  Saenz,  the  veteran 
missionary  at  Nacogdoches,  was  sent  to  the 
fortaleza  to  effect  a  peace,  which  he  accom- 
plished, at  least  nominally  (Fray  Joseph 
Lopez  to  Parrilla,  Exp.  sobre  San  Saba, 
MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.,  1760).  The  libera- 
tion of  Tremifio  in  1765  was  attended 
with  special  marks  of  friendship.  He  was 
escorted  to  Nacogdoches  by  head  chief 
Eyasiquiche,  who  was  made  a  8panish 
official  and  sent  home  with  presents  of  a 
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a  dress-coat,  and  three  horses.  He 
would  not  consent,  however,  to  Cala- 
horra's  proposal  of  a  mission  for  his  peo- 

Ele  (Calahorra,  letter  of  July  16,  1766, 
IS.  in  B£xar  Archives).  In  spite  of  these 
signs  of  amity,  the  Spaniards  still  enter- 
tained suspicions  of  the  Tawehash,  but 
matters  were  improved  by  the  efforts  of 
Mezieres,  a  skilful  Indian  agent  In 
1770  he  met  the  Tawehash,  Tawakoni, 
Yscanis,  and  Kichai  chiefs  in  a  conference 
at  the  Kadohadacho  (Caddo)  village.  The 
treaty  arranged  at  this  time  was  ratified  at 
Natchitoches  in  Oct  1771,  by  three  Tawe- 
hash chiefs,  who  by  proxy  represented  the 
Comanche  also.  Among  other  things, 
they  promised  to  give  up  their  Spanish 
captives  and  ParrilTa's  cannon,  not  to  pass 
San  Antonio  in  pursuit  of  the  Apache 
without  reporting  there,  and  to  deliver  to 
the  Spanish  authorities  the  head  of  any 
violator  of  the  peace.  This  compact  was 
solemnized  by  the  ceremony  of  burving 
the  hatchet  (Articles  of  peace,  M8\  in 
Archivo  Gen.,  Hist.,  xx).  From  this 
time  forward  the  Tawehash  were  gener- 
ally named  among  the  friendly  tribes,  but 
they  were  seldom  trusted.  They  were, 
however,  often  turned  against  the  Apache, 
and  in  1813  they  aided  the  revolutionists 
against  the  royal  arms  ( Arredondo  to  the 
Viceroy,  Sept.  13,  1813,  M8.  in  Archivo 
Gen. ).  As  a  tribe  they  were  never  sub- 
jected to  mission  influence,  which  may  be 
said  of  all  the  tril>ea  of  the  Wichita  con- 
federacy. 

In  1772,  and  again  in  1778,  Mezieres 
visited  the  Tawehash  settlement  to  fur- 
ther cement  their  friendship,  and  from 
his  reports  we  get  our  fullest  knowledge 
of  their  relationships  and  society.  They 
spoke  nearly  or  quite  the  Bame  language 
as  their  kinsmen  and  allies,  the  Wichita, 
Tawakoni,  and  Yscani.  Their  settlement 
was  situated  on  Red  r.,  at  the  eastern 
Cross  Timbers.  At  the  time  of  Mezieres' 
second  visit  it  consisted  of  a  population 
of  800  fighting  men  and  youths,  living  in 
two  villages  on  opposite  l»anks  of  the 
river.  That  on  the  n.  side  was  composed 
of  37  and  the  other  of  123  grass  lodges, 
each  containing  10  or  12  beds.  To  these 
two  villages  Mezieres  at  this  time  gave 
the  names  San  Teodoro  and  San  Ber- 
nardo, in  honor  of  the  commandant  gen- 
eral of  the  interior  provinces  and  of  the 
governor  of  Louisiana.  The  Tawehash 
had  extensive  agriculture,  raising  corn, 
beans,  calabashes,  watermelons,  and  to- 
l>acco,  with  which  thev  supplied  the  Co- 
manche, in  exchange  for  horses  and  cap- 
tives. The  calabashes  they  cut  up  in 
strips  which,  when  dry,  were  made  into 
chains  or  mats  for  convenience  in  carry- 
ing. Though  fish  were  plentiful  in  the 
river,  they  are  aaid  not  to  have  eaten 
them.   Women  took  part  in  the  govern- 


ment, which  was  democratic.  Chiefs, 
who  prided  themselves  on  owning  noth- 
ing, did  not  hold  office  by  hereditary 
right,  but  were  elected  for  their  valor. 
Regarding  the  religion  of  the  people 
Mezieres  mentioned  "fire  worship  and 
belief  in  a  very  material  heaven  and  hell 
(see  also  Wichita), 

There  is  some  ground  for  thinking  that 
one  of  the  two  vfllages  of  the  Tawehash 
settlement  described  by  Mezieres  in  1778 
was  composed  of  the  Wichita  tribe,  who 
six  years  before  had  been  living  on  Salt 
Fork  of  the  Brazos,  60  leagues  away. 
But  the  Wichita  later  were  still  living — 
a  part  of  the  time  at  least — on  the  up- 
per Brazos.  About  1777  or  1778  the 
"Panis-Mahas"  (Ouvaes,  Aguajes,  Agui- 
chi  [see  Ahvech])  came  southward  and 
settled  with  the  Tawehash,  but  at  the 
time  of  Mezieres'  visit  in  1778  they 
had  withdrawn  temporarily  northwest- 
ward. Within  a  few  months,  however, 
they  returned,  and  seem  to  have  re- 
mained permanently  with  the  Tawehash 
(Mezieres,  MS.  letters  in  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Kspafta,  xxviii,  229,  281-82).  They  evi- 
dently established  a  separate  village,  for 
Fernandez  in  1778  and  Mares  in  1789  each 
noted  in  this  locality  three  Jumanes  or 
Tawehash  villages  a  short  distance  apart 
(diaries  in  the  Archivo  Gen. ).  Twenty 
years  later  Davenport  said  that  on  Red  r., 
100  leagues  above  Natchitoches,  there 
were  still  three  neighboring  villages  of 
these  people,  which  he  called  the  Ta- 
huyas,  Huichitas,  and  Aguichi,  respec- 
tively (Noticia,  1809,  MS.  in  Archivo 
Gen.). 

Austin's  map  of  1829  (original  in  the 
Detriment  of  Fomento,  Mexico)  and 
the  Karte  von  Texas  of  1839  both  show 
the  Tawehash  settlement  on  Wichita  r., 
above  the  junction  of  .the  two  main 
branches.  For  their  treaties  with  the 
United  States  and  their  removal  to  reser- 
vations, see  Wtchita  (confederacy).  Con- 
stilt  also  Jumano.  (h.  e.  b.  ) 
Ahijados.— Freytas,  lVflal<*s«  (1662).  3r>.  66,  1H82 
(identical?).  Ahijaoe. — Ibid.,  H-l  (identical? I.  Ah- 
ijitoa  —  Morfl.  MS.  Hist,  Texas,  bk.  2,  ca.  17K2 
(identical?).  Aijadoa  —  Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  New 
M<-x.,  ISO,  1HS9  i  identical?).  Aijaoa  —  Penalom, 
(166*2)  cited  by  Bancroft,  ibid.,  163  (identical?! . 
Aixaoa  —  Benavides,  Memorial.  8-\  1630  (identi- 
cal?). Axtaoa.—  Ofiate  (1608)  cited  bv  Prince. 
Hi-it  N  Mex.,  166,  1S."<3  (identical?!.  Ayiadoa.— 
Hun. I. -Her  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  m.  Ib9.  1890 
i  i  leutjeal 1 .  Ayjaoa  — Zarato  Sulmeroti  (cel.  IKfJ). 
Rcl..  In  Land  of  Sunuhlne.  46.  Dec.  inyg  (identi- 
cal') Jumana. — Morfl,  op.  cit.  Jumanea. — Pedro 
Ijttn  n.  >>p.  cit.,  lT.Vi,  Jumano.— For  other  forms 
of  this  name  r*ee  Jumano.  (t'ntil  the  recent  In- 
vestigations by  I>r  H.  K.  Bolton,  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  Jumano  was  in  doubt. — Kditor.)  Pan- 
i  piquet.— Ped  ro  I^ttren .  op.  cit.  Panipiquet  —  Form 
cited  in  earlv  documents  of  Texas.  Panlquea. — 
latrvii.  <.|.  (  it..  1T.V),  8kin  pricka  —  Chirk  (1804) 
in  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  I,  190,  1904  (re- 
f  crrl  ng  to  their  custom  of  tattooing).  Taaovai- 
axea  — Mezieres.  M.S.  letter  in  Mem  de  Nueva  F>- 
pafia,  XXVIII.  235.  1778.  Taaovayaaes  —  Mezieres, 
Ibid..  247  177° 
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Archives,  1791-92.  Taboayaa.— Gov.  Cabello,  In- 
forme,  1784,  MS.  in  Archive  Gen.  Taboayaaos.— 
Mezieres,  op.  cit.,  261,  1779.  Taboayazea.— Gov. 
Cabello,  Rep.  on  Comanche*.  1780,  MS.  in  B3xar 
Archives.  Tabuayaa.— Rivera  to  Oconor,  1768, 
MS.  in  Bexar  Archives.  Tafuace.— Vial,  Diary, 
1787,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Tafias  -i'arilla  to 
Viceroy,  Nov.  8, 1760,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Ta- 
ruaii.— Tremiflo,  op.  cit.,  1765.  Tafuallaa.—Leal, 
Noticia,  1794.  MS.  in  Bexar  Archives.  Taguay- 
area.— Cabello,  Informe,  MS.,  17M.  Taguayaa.— 
Lopez  to  Parilla,  Expediente  sobre  San  Saba, 
1760.  MS.  in  ArchlvoGen.  Taguayaxea  — Cabello, 
op.  cit.  Taguaycea.— Ibid.  Taguayes.—  Gov.  Ba- 
rrios, Informe,  1771,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Tagua- 
yoa— Courbierc,  Relaci6n,  1791,  MS.  in  Bexar 
Archives.  Tahuaiaa.-Treaty  with  the  tribe,  1821. 
MS.  in  ArehivoGen.  Taauallaua.— Arredondo.  op. 
cit  ,  1813.  Tahuaya.— Census  of  1790  in  Texas  State 
Archives,  1792.  Tahuayace.— Doc.  of 8ept.  20, 1826. 
in  Texas  State  Archive*.  Tahuayaoea  -Vial.  Dia- 
ry. MS..  1787.  Taauayaa.-Da  ven pott,  Noticia,  1809. 
MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Tahuayaae.— Doc.  of  Aug. 
1.  1804,  in  Texas  State  Archives.  Tahuayaaea  — 
Treaty  with  the  tribe.  1821.  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen. 
Tamayaoa.— Bull.  Soc. Geoff.  Mex.,  267.  1870.  Tao- 
baianea.— Mezieres,  op.  cit..  1778.  Taobayace.— 
Bull.  Soc.  Geog.  Mex..  267,  1870.  Taobayaia.— 
Expwdiente  sobre  la  Dolosa  Paz,  1774.  Taobay- 
a»ea.— Mezieres,  op.  cit.,  1778.  Taouayachee.— 
Robin.  Voy.  Louisiane,  in,  3.  1807.  Taouayaa.— 
Exp.  sobre  la  Dolosa  Paz,  1774.  Taovayaiacea.— 
Mezieres,  op.  cit..  1778.  Taovayaaaa.-Bonilla 
(1772).  Breve  Compendio.  in  Tex.  Hist.  Quar., 
vin.  f>7,  1905.  Tauweiah.-McCoy,  Ann.  Reg.,  no. 
4.  27, 1838.  Tavaiaaea.-Mczierea,  Relaci6n.  1770, 
MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Tavaiazea.-Ibid.  Tava- 
yaa.-Bucarell  to  Ripperda.  Nov.  18.  1772.  M8.  In 
Bexar  Archives.  Tavoayasea.— Croix,  Relaeidn 
Particular,  1778,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Tavoy- 
acea— Mezieres  in  Mem.  de  Nucva  Espafta. 
XXVIII,  283.   Ta-wai-haah  -H.  R.  Rcd.  299.  44th 


Cong.,  1st sesa. 1,1*76.  Tawai'-hiaa. 


(Cad- 


do name).  Tawe'haah.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B. 
A.  K.,  1095,  1896  (Caddo and  Kichai  1 


1  name).  1 

waeahs.— Ind.  Art.  Rep..  568.  1837.  Toajaa—  I  a 
Harpe  (1719)  in  Margry.  Dcc.,vi.  290.  1886.  Toaa- 
yacea— Mezieres  (1778)  quoted  by  Bancroft.  No. 
Mex.  States.  I.  661.  1886.  Toauyacea.-Mezieres, 
op.  cit..  229.  1778.  T«ayaa.-La  Harpe.  op.  cit., 
1719.  Tomachaa.— Domcnech.  Deserts.  II.  191. 
1W0  (misprint).  Too  war-aar. -Clark  (1804)  in 
Grig.  Jour  Lewia  and  Clark.  I,  190.  1904.  fori- 
uaah.-Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  II,  126.  1852. 
Touaahea.— Bollaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond., 
II,  279,  1850.  Towaahach.— Lewis  and  Clark, 
Journal.  149,  1840.  Towaehea— Morgan  In  N.  Am. 
Rev.,  55,  Jan.  1870.  Towahach.— LewiHand  Clark, 
Journal,  149,  1840.  Towahhaaa.-ten  Kate,  Syn- 
onymic 10.  1884.  Towaah  —  Kenney  in  Wooten. 
Comp.  Hist.  Tex..  753.  1*98.  Tow  ath.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1849.  33. 1850.  Towcaah.-Trimble  quoted  by 
Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  257, 


Synonymie.  10.  1884. 
rn  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll..  2d  s., 
II.  26, 1814.  Toweaah.— Thomas  (1845)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  14,  32d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  131.  1853.  Tow- 
etahffe.  Catlin,  N.  A.  Inds..  II,  73,  1844  (own 
name).  Tow  ©eaah.— Kennedy.  Texas,  map,  1841. 
Towiachea.-Sibley,  Hist,  sketches,  74.  1*06. 
Towiacho-Tawakcnoea.— Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnogr., 
54.  1M26  (improperly  combined  with  Tawakoni). 
Towiaah.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond., 
104,  1856.  Towiah— Karte  von  Texas.  1839.  To- 
— Drake.  Bk.  Inds..  xll,  1848  (confounded 
awakoni).  Towoaahe. -Domenech, Deserts. 


withTav 

I.  444.  1860.  Towrache.-8ibley.  Hist.  Sketches; 
10K,  1*06.  Towraah.  -Butler  and  Lewis  (1846)  in 
H.  R.  Doc.  76.  29th  Cong.,  2d  sess..  7,  1847.  Toy- 
-Hildreth,  Dnigoou  Campaign*,  160,  1836. 


Tawi.  A  Cholovone  village  on  lower 
San  Joaquin  r.,  Cal.— Pinart,  Cholovone 
MS.,  B.  A.  R,  1880. 

Tawiskaron  (Tains' karro*' ,  Tmvis'kara, 
Thauwitkatau  (Oneida),  Tttui'-skd-ld, 
(Cherokee,    'Flint'),   Tawiskano  for 


TavnskArano\  and  Sai/tmskeraL  The 
nominal  stem,  dialectically  varied,  is  in 
these  expressions  -wukftr-.  -rcuker-,  or 
-urisk&I-,  occurring  in  the  lexical  terms 
omskHrA',  otciskrnV,  or  owiskCUti',  respec- 
tively, and  meaning 'ice',  'hail',  'sleet'; 
these  latter  are  derivatives  of  the  noun 
oimM',  'ice',  'hail',  'sleet',  'frozen 
snow',  'glare  ice',  and  'glass  goblet' 
(modern);  of  this  noun  the  Tuscarora 
utrt'erd'  is  a  dialectic  form,  whence 
comes  uwi'stkra*  with  the  specific  mean- 
ing '  sleet  or  rain  frozen  to  trees  and  to 
the  ground ' ;  and  the  initial  t-  of  the 
first  six  appellatives  is  a  characteristic 
prefix  of  proper  names  and  is  in  fact  an 
expletive  dual  sign,  originally  meaning 
'two',  'two-fold',  'complete',  'in  a 
double  degree'  ;  and  the  a-  for  the  full 
lux-,  affixed  to  the  nominal  stem,  -irisk&r-, 
is  the  prefix  pronoun  of  the  third  person, 
masculine  sex,  singular  number,  and  an- 
thropic  gender,  signifying  *  he '  ;  lastly, 
the  verb-stem  -ron',  suffixed  to  the  nomi- 
nal stem,  is  the  perfect  tense  form  of 
the  anomalous  verb-stem  -r?«',  'affix  or 
add  to',  or  'be  arrayed  in'  ;  hence  the 
expression  Taunskarro^  signifies  1  He  is 
arrayed  in  ice  in  a  double  degree.'  The 
expression  Tawtikara,  or  rather  Tains' - 
kftrd',  is  the  noun  modified  only  by  the 
affixes  explained  above,  and  signifies 
'He  (is)  ice  in  a  double  degree',  the 
substantive  verb  being  unexpressed  but 
understood.  The  final  vowel  and  the 
glottic  close  of  this  compound  is  either 
modified  or  dropped  when  an  adjective 
is  suffixed  to  it,  as  in  the  following:  The 
adjective -ano'  signifies  'cold',  'chilly'  ; 
hence  Taviskarano'  means  'He  (is)  ice, 
cold  in  a  double  degree.'  The  substan- 
tive verb,  as  is  usual  in  the  present  tense 
of  attributive  themes,  is  not  here  ex- 
pressed. In  the  sentence-word  Saieins- 
hrat,  one  of  the  characteristic  functions 
or  activities  of  the  jwrsonage  designated 
by  this  expression  is  described.  The 
initial  syllable  sa-  signifies  'again', 
'anew',  'repeatedly',  and  limits  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  in  the  expression; 
ie-  is  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person, 
indefinite  as  to  sex  and  number,  although 
usually  singular,  and  commonly  signifies 
'  one',  'one  who' ;  the  noun-stem  is  ex- 
plained above;  lastly,  the  suffix  verb- 
stem  -at,  being  the  present  tense  form  of 
the  anomalous  verb  -at,  signifies  'present', 
'  show ',  « spread '  *  cause  to  be  present '  ; 
hence  the  expression  as  an  appellative 
means  'Again  one  causes  ice  to  be  present 
(as  is  his  habit)'.  These  etymologic  de- 
rivations of  a  number  of  the  appellatives 
applied  to  a  certain  personality  would 
seem  to  connect  him  directly  with  the 
frost-bringing  and  the  ice-forming  po- 
tency in  nature,  and  that  they  establish 
the  inference  that  Tawiskaron  is  the 
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name  of  the  personification  of  the  winter 
power  transfigured  into  a  man-being,  a 
god  of  winter,  whose  functions  and 
activities  constitute  him  the  mighty  frost 
whose  breath  and  magic  power 
t  the  verdure  of  plants  and  trees 
lock  lakes  and  rivers  in  bonds  of  ice. 
In  confirmation  of  the  preceding  inter- 
pretations, the  following  expressions  are 
cited  from  Bruyas'  Radices  Iroqiueorum: 
owUi,  or  gawisa,  *ice\  'hail',  'glass'; 
otviskra,  'hail',  'sleet';  pawixkerontion, 
gawixontion,  'one  is  casting  or  sowing 
hail,  ice,  sleet',  hence  'one  (it)  is  hail- 
ing' ;  lastly,  watiowixkwenUire,  meaning 
'  it  has  covered  it  with  frost,  with  ice '  ; 
'it  has  spread  out  ice  (like  a  sheet) '  ; 
hence  '  it  has  covered  it  with  glare  ice.' 
In  the  two  sentence- words  preceding  the 
last  one  cited,  the  final  -ontion  is  the  per- 
fect tense  form  of  the  irregular  verb  -ofl', 
'cast',  'throw',  but  it  has  a  present 
meaning,  'is  casting,  throwing.  The 
termination  of  the  last  citation,  -kwentare ', 
is  a  perfect  tense  form  with  the  meaning 
of  a  present  tense,  viz,  'is  Wing  flat', 
'  is  lying  face  downward '.  The  original 
meaning  of  the  nominal  stem  -wUk&r-  of 
the  vocabl  eowfakdri'  wasapparently  'crys- 
tal', 'smooth',  'slippery',  'slick';  hence 
it  came  to  designate  ice  on  the  one  hand, 
and  chert  or  flint  on  the  other.  Even 
among  the  Cherokee,  who  are  linguis- 
tically cognate  with  the  Iroquoian  peo- 
ples of  the  e.  and  n.,  T&wi'tk&Ul  is  the 
name  of  a  mythic  anthropic  being,  called 
Flint,  regarded  as  the  producer  of  flint 
rock.  They  have  also  preserved  in  the 
words  tAwifxkn  or  t&wi'xkage,  signifying 
'smooth',  'slick',  the  fundamental 
meaning  the  stem  had  before  it  came  to 
denote 'flint*.  Thus  Cherokee  usage  con- 
firms the  suggestion  that  the  basic  sig- 
nification of  the  stem  -wUkar-,  or  -ufUkir-, 
is  'smooth',  'crystal',  'slippery',  'slick'. 
A  similar  connection  between  terms  de- 
notive  of  'ice'  and  'flint'  respectively, 
exists  among  some  of  the  Algonquian 
dialects,  and  also  between  these  terms 
and  the  name  for  '  wolf ',  a  false  con- 
nection has  t)een  established  in  some  of 
these  same  dialects.  In  Passamaquoddy 
and  Malecite  malxum  and  malxumxis  sig- 
nify 'wolf  and  'small  wolf  respectively, 
while  the  first  is  also  a  name  of  this 

[ounger  brother  of  Nanabozho  (Ku- 
oskap);  and  in  the  closely  related  Mic- 
mac,  mtilx  signifies  'flint'  or  'chert'. 
The  last  is  found  in  Unami  Delaware 
under  the  form  mahahx,  and  in  the 
fnalachtigo  Delaware  of  Campanius 
Holm  under  that  of  mah&rex,  with  the 
signification  'flinf ,  'chert'.  But  in  the 
Abnaki  it  appearsunder  the  form  moMxan, 
with  the  meaning 'wolf .  In  the  Chip- 
pewa name  for  'white  flint',  mikwame- 
unbik,  literally  '  ice  stone '  or  *  ice  rock  *, 


is  brought  out  the  reason  for  the  use  of 
the  same  vocable  to  denote  'ice',  'frost', 
'sleet' ,  on  the  one  hand,  and  'chert' , 
'flint',  on  the  other.  The  Chippewa 
term  for  ice  is  inihmm,  and  the  Cree 
mixkicamiy,  whence  the  derivative  misk- 
icamixxa,  'it  hails'.  Piponoukke  (written 
Kabebonicca  by  Schoolcraft)  signifies 
freely  '  Winter  Maker',  from  pipon,  'win- 
ter', and  the  verb-stem  -oke  or  -okhe, 
'make,  cause,  do';  and  Chakekenapok 
means  'the  Man  of  Flint,  or  the  Fire- 
stone'. In  the  foregoing  identifications 
are  found  the  reasons  that  gave  the  name 
'  He  is  the  Flinf,  *  He  Overspreads  with 
Ice',  'He  is  the  Ice',  'He  is  the  Winter- 
maker',  and  lastly,  'He  is  the  Wolf,  to 
one  and  the  same  personage  identified 
with  the  production  and  control  of  cer- 
tain phenomena  in  nature.  It  has  thus 
become  evident  that  through  wrong  in- 
terpretations of  misunderstood  homo- 
phonic  but  not  cognate  terms,  various 
striking  appellations,  suggested  by  more 
or  less  apparent  similarity  between  the 
unrelated:  natural  phenomena  in  question, 
have  been  made  the  name  of  the  imagi- 
nary man-being,  originally  believed  to 
produce  and  control  but  one  class  of 
phenomena.  Brinton  (Myths  of  the 
New  World,  203,  1896)  endeavored  to 
show  that  the  name  Tawiskara  was  a 
cognate  or  derivative  of  the  Oneida 
tetiucaku,  and  the  Mohawk  tyokarcu  or 
tewhgatiax,  which  he  rendered  'dark  or 
darkness'  (although  they  in  fact  all 
mean  'at  the  time  it  becomes  dark,  at 
twilight'),  and  he  purported  to  quote 
Bruyas  and  Cuoq  in  support  of  this 
opinion,  although  neither  of  these  lexi- 
cographers, so  far  as  known,  attempted 
to  analyze  the  name  Tawiskaron  or 
Tawiskara). 

An  imaginary  man-being  of  the  cosmo- 
gonic  philosophy  of  the  Iroquoian  and 
other  tribes,  to  whom  was  attributed  the 
function  of  making  and  controlling  the 
activities  and  phenomena  of  winter.  He 
was  the  Winter  God,  the  Ice  King,  since 
his  distinctive  character  is  clearly  defined 
in  terms  of  the  activities  and  phenom- 
ena of  nature  peculiar  to  this  season.  As 
an  earth  power  he  was  one  of  the  great 
primal  man-beings  belonging  to  the 
second  cosmical  period  of  the  mytho- 
logical philosophy  of  the  Iroquoian,  Al- 
gonquian, and  perhaps  other  Indians. 
Although  his  paternity  was  not  beyond 
question,  his  parentage  was  illustrious. 
In  the  mythology  to  which  he  belonged, 
his  grandmother,  Awt*'hail  ('Mature 
Flower',  or  probably  'Mature  Earth'), 
called  Mesakomikokwi  by  the  Potawa- 
tomi,  was  expelled  from  the  skyland, 
situated  above  the  visible  firmament,  be- 
cause of  her  husband's  jealousy.  When 

m falling  she  reached  the  waters  of  the 
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primal  sea  that  covered  the  space  now 
occupied  by  the  earth  she  was  received 
on  the  carapace  of  the  great  primal  Turtle 
who  belonged  to  this  second  cosmic 
period,  on  which  his  fellows  had  pre- 
pared the  nucleus  of  the  earth.  Being 
parthenogenetically  pregnant  before  her 
expulsion,  she  in  due  time  gave  birth  to 
a  daughter,  who,  on  reaching  woman's 
estate,  became  pregnant  while  at  play, 
according  to  one  of  several  differing  tra- 
ditions, by  the  direct  act  of  the  primal 
man-being  called  Wind.  In  due  time  the 
young  woman  gave  birth  to  twins  (some 
traditions  eay  to  quadruplets),  one  being 
Te'ha^on'hiawa'k4hon,  (q.  v.),  the  other 
TawI/8ka^o,,,.  The  latter  destroyed  his 
mother  by  refusing  to  be  born  in  the 
natural  way  and  in  violently  emerging 
through  his  mother's  armpit — some  tra- 
ditions say  through  her  navel.  This  he 
was  readily  fitted  to  do  because  his  body 
was  composed  of  chert  or  flint  and  his 
head  was  in  the  form  of  an  arrowpoint  of 
flint  According  to  a  variant  version,  one 
of  the  great  race  of  the  Turtle,  trans- 
formed into  a  handsome  young  warrior, 
sought  the  maiden  for  his  wife.  Having 
refused  many  other  man-beings  under  the 
name  guise  by  the  advice  of  her  mother, 
she  at  last,  through  the  counsel  of  the 
same  mentor,  accepted  him.  Having 
come  to  her  lodge  on  the  appointed  night 
he  conversed  with  her  untd  the  time  came 
for  retiring,  when  the  young  warrior 
placed  two  arrows,  one  plain  and  the 
other  tipped  with  flint,  horizontally  in 
the  bark  side  of  the  lodge  just  above  the 
maiden,  and  then  departed.  The  next 
day  he  returned  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  taking  his  arrows  withdrew.  In  due 
time  the  twins  were  born,  as  related 
above.  It  is  believed  that  Tawi'skaro"', 
in  the  substance  of  his  body  and  in  the 
shape  of  his  head,  was  prenatal ly  sug- 
gested by  the  flint-tipped  arrow.  In  con- 
Tawi'skaro0'  is  so  closely  identical 
the  mythic  personage  called  Cha- 
kekenapok  in  Algonquian  mythology,  a 
younger  brother  of  Nanabozho,  that  they 
may  be  treated  together. 

In  Iroquoian  mythology  this  being  is 
known  under  various  names  indicative  of 
some  function  or  feature  attributed  to 
him.  Among  his  Iroquoian  names  are 
Tawis'karon  (Te'hawis'karro11' ),  Tawis/- 
kanoorTawiskarano',  Saiewiskerat,  Taw- 
iskara,  O'ha'ii'  ('Flint,'  Onondaga), 
Ot,hii/gwen'd&'  ('Flint,'  Seneca),  Teho- 
tennhiaron  ('He  is  arrayed  in  flint,' 
Mohawk),  Atenenhiarhon  (a  corrupt 
form  of  the  last),  of  which  the  Tuscarora 
form  is  TunefiyaV'he11',  meaning  'a 
giant'  only,  Ro'nikonrahet'ken'  ('His 
Mind  is  Evil'),  and  Honon'hi"dae',  ('He 
is  Warty',  Seneca). 

In  Algonquian  dialects  this  personage 
appears,  among  others,  under  the  names 


Malsum,  Piponoukhe',  Chakekenapok, 
and  Windigo.  In  one  of  the  earliest  ac- 
counts of  Algonquian  cosmical  myths  it  is 
said  that  the  Montagnais  attributed  the 
change  of  seasons  to  two  brothers— Nipi- 
noukhe  ('Summer-maker')  and  Pipo- 
noukhe ('Winter-maker').  Mostof  these 
Indians  regarded  these  brothers  as  human 
in  form,  while  the  rest  were  not  so  cer- 
tain on  this  point;  all,  however,  were 
agreed  that  they  were  beings  who  were 
alive  like  themselves,  for  they  had  been 
overheard  talking  and  rustling,  especially 
at  their  return,  although  no  one  under- 
stood their  language.  Far  in  the  north 
dwelt  Piponoukhe  for  a  stated  time,  while 
his  brother  lived  in  the  sunny  southland. 
At  regular  times  the  two  brothers  ex- 
changed places,  which  brought  about  a 
change  of  seasons.  The  Montagnais 
called  this  exchanging  of  places  Achi- 
teecatoueth.  Piponoukhe  brought  with 
him  cold  weather,  frost,  snow,  sleet,  and 
ice,  and  thereby  destroyed  everything. 
This  myth  has  been  developed  into  that 
of  Kulpojut,  explained  below. 

The  persistence  and  the  security  of  life 
from  the  destructive  powers  of  the  Winter 
god  is  metaphorically  expressed  in  the 
details  of  the  following  incident  related 
in  one  of  the  longer  versions  of  the  com- 
mon Iroquoian  genesis  myth.  During  the 
creative  time  Te'haron'hiawft'k"hon  re- 
ceived from  his  father  of  the  race  of  the 
Turtle  an  ear  of  corn,  with  proper  instruc- 
tions as  to  its  care  and  uses.  In  time 
Te'haron'hiawft'k"hoB'  roasted  an  ear  of 
corn  which  he  had  himself  raised,  which 
emitted  an  appetizing  aroma.  When 
Tawis'karo11'  smelt  this  odor  he  informed 
his  grandmother,  who  ordered  him  to  go 
to  the  lodge  of  his  brother  to  ask  him  to 
share  this  unknown  thing  with  them. 
On  hearingthi8reque8tTe'haroD'hiawa'k/- 
'hott'  replied  that  he  would  consent  on 
condition  that  Tawis^!"©"'  surrender  to 
him  "the  flint  whereby  thou  livest." 
To  this  Flint  replied,  "What  dost  thou 
mean?  Dost  thou  mean  my  arrow  with 
the  point  of  flint?"  To  which  the  reply 
came,  "No;  I  mean,  indeed,  that  flint 
which  is  in  thy  body."  To  this  Flint 
answered,  "80  be  it  as  thou  dost  wish  it." 
Then,  opening  his  mouth,  he  thrust  out 
the  flint  thing  in  question.  His  brother 
seized  it  and  gently  pulled  it;  he  would 
not  break  it  off,  although  Flint  asked  him 
to  do  so.  "Verily,"  his  brother  an- 
swered, "thy  life  belongs  to  thee,  so  thou 
thyself  must  break  it  off  and  give  it  to 
me,  for  on  no  other  condition  can  our 
compact  be  fulfilled."  So,  reluctantly, 
Flint  performed  his  part  of  the  agree- 
ment, whereupon  his  brother  gave  him 
two  grains  of  the  corn,  one  for  the  grand- 
mother and  one  for  himself.  By  this  act 
Tawis^karo8'  lost  his  birthright  of  coequal 
orenda  (q.  v.) ,  or  magic  power.   This  is 
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readily  explainable  by  the  phenomena  of 
the  l>eginning  of  the  spring  of  the  year. 
By  the  internal  heatot  the  earth,  icicles 
thaw  and  become  detached  at  their  bases 
and  are  not  broken  off  within  their 
length;  and  on  clear  mornings  the  face 
of  nature  is  sometimes  covered  with 
heavy  hoarfrost  which  by  the  internal 
warmth  of  things  and  a  slight  rise  in  the 
temperature  of  the  air  becomes  detached 
without  melting  from  the  outside,  as  it 
were,  but  falls  like  flakes  of  snow.  These 
phenomena  show  that  the  power  of  the 
Winter  god  is  ending,  and  that  Tawis'- 
karo11'  surrenders  again  his  flint  lance — 
the  piercing,  blasting,  withering  power 
of  frost  and  winter's  cold. 

In  the  cosmical  legends  of  the  Iro- 
quoian  tribes,  Tawis'karo0',  incited  and 
abetted  by  his  grandmother,  makes  many 
attempts  to  thwart  his  brother,  Te'haro11 - 
hiawa'k',hoB\  in  his  work  of  bringing  into 
orderly  being  the  present  phenomena 
and  bodies  of  nature.  One  of  the  most 
exciting  of  these  efforts  was  the  theft  of 
the  sun  by  Tawis/karon\  and  Aw€n,ha'i', 
his  grandmother.  They  carried  it  far 
away  to  the  southeast,  where  they  hoped 
to  keep  it  solely  for  their  own  use.  But 
by  the  potent  aid  of  the  magic  power  of 
various  great  man-beings,  such  as  Otter, 
Beaver,  Fox,  and  Fisher,  Te'haro1"- 
hiawa'k/'hon'  was  enabled  to  recapture 
the  sun  and  to  bring  it  hack  and  then  to 
place  it  where  it  now  is  shining  for  all 
people.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out  that  this  incident  is  the  mythologic 
statement  of  the  fact  that  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  the  sun  apparently  goes  far 
to  the  southeast. 

Tawis'karo"',  in  emulation  of  his 
brother's  successful  attempts  to  create 
Various  things,  made  only  noxiousobjects. 
such  as  bate,  butterflies,  owls,  frogs,  ana 
worms  and  other  creeping  things;  but  his 
first  great  labor  was  to  conceal  from 
Te'haron'hiawa'k'hoa'  all  the  birds  and 
animals  in  a  great  cavern  in  a  cliff;  this 
is  evidently  but  a  metaphorical  state- 
ment of  the  driving  of  the  birds  to  migra- 
tion and  of  the  animals  to  hibernate  by 
the  approach  of  Winter.  According  to 
the  legend  they  were  in  great  part 
freed  by  Te'haron4hiawa'k"hou'.  Then 
Taw  is'karo"'  is  discovered  by  his  brother, 
constructing  a  bridge  of  white  rocks  (i.  e., 
ice)  on  the  surface  of  the  surrounding 
waters,  which  he  asserted  he  was  gradu- 
ally extending  toward  the  distant  shore 
of  another  land  wherein  dwelt  fierce, 
carnivorous  monsters,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  come  across  to  feed  ujxm  the 
people  and  the  animals  created  by  Te'- 
haron'hiawa'k"hon';  this  was  obviously 
the  statement  that  were  all  lakes  and 
rivers  bridged  solidlv  with  ice,  the 
monsters   Cold,   Want,    Famine,  and 


Death  would  readily  cross  and  feed  on 
the  creatures  of  his  brother,  for  nothing 
is  killed  except  for  food  by  the  great 
primal  beings.  He  was  stopped  in  this 
nefarious  work  by  his  brother,  who  sent 
the  tufted  bluebird,  with  the  bloody 
thigh  of  a  grasshopper  in  its  mouth,  to 
frighten  him  by  its  cry.  As  this  bird  is 
one  of  the  first  heralds  of  spring,  its  cry 
told  Winter  that  Spring  was  at  hand,  and 
so  Tawis'karo0'  fled  with  his  work  only 
half  finished.  The  bridge  of  white  flint 
dissolved  as  fast  as  he  fled  to  the  land. 
When  he  became  the  prisoner  of  his  own 
brother  he  attempted  to  escape  on  one 
of  the  pieces  of  white  flint.  It  is  only  a 
step  from  a  cake  of  ice  to  the  mythical 
"  white  stone  canoe,"  so  popular  and  vet 
so  erroneously  attributed  to  various  otfier 
beings.  Again,  he  tries  to  imitate  his 
brother  in  creating  a  human  being,  which 
was  the  object  of  his  greatest  desire;  so 
having  learned  from  his  brother  that  life 
was  immanent  in  the  substance  of  the 
earth,  and  therefore  the  products  of  it, 
Tawis'karo0'  decided  to  outdo  him  by 
using  the  foam  of  water  to  form  his  man- 
being,  as  in  fact  it  was;  after  thus  form- 
ing the  body  of  the  man-being  he  called 
his  brother  to  see  it,  but  failing  to  cause 
it  to  show  any  signs  of  life,  he  implored 
his  brother  to  aid  him  by  giving  it  life 
and  motion,  which  was  done.  As  this 
man-being  was  pure  white  it  is  obvious 
that  this  creature  was  snow,  and  that 
without  life,  which  Tawis'karo0'  could  not 
give  it,  it  could  not  come  and  go,  as  it 
does,  like  that  which  has  life  ana  power 
of  motion.  Some  modern  Iroquois  who 
are  the  adherents  of  the  so-called  Hand- 
some Lake  reformed  Iroquois  religion, 
and  others  who  have  l>ecome  converted 
to  Christianity  claim  to  identify  Tawis'- 
karo0' with  the  devil  of  Caucasians,  and 
so  reasoning  from  this  incident  pretend 
that  this  devil  created  the  white  race. 
The  constant  antagonism  between  Ta- 
wis'karo"'  and  his  twin  brother  finally 
caused  the  latter  to  decide  upon  the 
destruction  of  his  younger  brother.  In 
the  details  of  the  fierce  combat  with 
unequal  weapons  to  which  this  resolution 
led,  it  is  said  that  the  surface  of  the 
earth  was  crumpled  into  ridges  and  val- 
leys, that  the  blood  and  the  fragments 
from  the  body  of  Tawis'karo0'  became 
flint  stones,  and  that  from  his  intestines 
were  formed  fruitful  vines  of  many 
kinds — a  statement  obviously  due  to  the 
fact  that  vines  growing  in  the  clefts  of 
rocks  apparently  barren  have  a  peculiar 
luxuriance. 

In  t  he  Cherokee  story  of  the  Babbit  and 
Tawiskalft  (Mooney,  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1900)  the  ceaseless  struggle  between  life, 
the  productive  force  in  nature,  repre- 
sented by  the  Rabbit,  and  the  destructive 
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powers  of  nature,  represented  by  Ta- 
wiskala,  are  quite  apparent.  The  llabbit 
in  this  story  is  evidently  the  Algonquian 
Wabozho  ('White  Maker')  who  has 
been  absorbed  into  the  Nanabozho  char- 
acter as  explained  below.  The  story  re- 
lates that  Rabbit,  while  Tawiskala  was  in 
his  lodge,  drove  a  sharp  stake  into  the 
body  of  his  guest,  causing  it  to  explode, 
scattering  flint  fragments  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

In  one  of  the  variants  of  the  common 
Iroquoian  cosmic  genesis  myth  Tawis'- 
karo11'  is  oneof  fourchildren,  quadruplets, 
of  whom  the  name  of  only  one,  TelharoB'- 
hiawa,k"hon\  has  been  recorded.  In  the 
Potawatomi  version  of  the  Algonquian 
cycle  of  genesis  myths,  however,  the 
Algonquian  names  of  these  quadruplets 
have  been  preserved  by  Father  De  Smet. 
These  latter  names  are  Nanabozho  ( a.  v. ) , 
Chipiapoos  (?Tcipiapozho),  Wabosso 
(?Wabozho,  'White  maker'),  and  Chake- 
kenapok (Cree  Tchakisahigan,  'flint', 
'gun-flint',  etc.).  The  infant  man-being 
bearing  the  last  name  caused  the  death 
of  his  mother  by  violently  bursting 
through  her  side. 

In  after  time  some  of  the  functions  of 
Wabozho  were  evidently  absorbed  in 
part  by  Chakekenapok  or  attributed  to 
him,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
thus  leaving  only  two  great  personages 
or  man-beings,  for  Tcipiapozho  while  he 
lived  was  a  rather  negative  character, 
largely  dominated  by  Nanabozho,  who 
also  appears  to  have  absorbed  the  name 
Wabozho  and  a  part  of  his  functions. 
Thus  in  the  third  great  cosmic  period, 
the  present,  a  complete  parallelism  be- 
came established  between  the  elemental 
gods  of  the  Iroquoian  and  the  Algonquian 
pantheon.  For  this  period  the  Iroquoian 
data  are  more  complete  and  definite. 
The  gods  have  departed  from  the  earth 
and  have  their  dwelling  in  the  skyland, 
the  land  of  disembodied  souls.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Iroquoian  legends  descriptive 
of  this  skyland,  there  is  far  in  the  rear  of 
the  great  lodge  of  Awe^'ha'i',  the  grand- 
mother of  Tawis'karo0',  a  large  compart- 
ment in  which  dwells  a  man-being  of 
peculiar  aspect  and  functions.  His  name 
in  the  Onondaga  dialect  is  De'hodiatga'- 
ewfi"',  'He  whose  body  is  divided  or  split 
in  two  parts.'  One  of  these  parts,  it  is 
said,  is  crystal  ice,  and  the  other  is  warm 
flesh  and  blood.  Twice  every  year  this 
man-being,  whose  magic  power  outranks 
all  earth- produced  ones,  comes  to  the 
doorway  of  his  compartment,  presenting 
in  each  instance  a  different  side  of  his 
body.  When  he  presents  the  side  com- 
posed of  crystalline  ice,  winter  begins  on 
the  earth;  and  when  he  presents  the 
side  constituted  of  flesh  and  blood,  sum- 
mer begins.    He  is  evidently  composed 


of  the  characters  in  large  measure  of  Ta- 
wis'karo11' and  Te'haron'hiawa'k"ho°,  of 
the  Iroquoian  cosmology,  and  of  Pipo- 
noukhe  and  Nipinoukhe,  or  Nanabozho 
and  Chakekenapok,  of  the  Algonquian 
cosmical  legends;  for  in  them  is  found  a 
great  man-being  whose  functions  are  con- 
cerned with  the  change  of  seasons.  His 
name  in  Passamaquoddy  is  Kulpojut 
(Coolpujot  in  Micmac  by  Hand),  which 
signifies  'One  rolled  over  by  handspikes  ' 
Each  spring  and  each  autumn  he  is  rolled 
over;  he  faces  the  w.  for  the  autumn 
season,  and  the  k.  for  the  spring.  His 
body,  it  is  said,  has  no  bones.  In  this 
lodge  of  Awe^'ha'i'  and  in  the  skyland 
Te*naron<hiawa'k"hon'  has  become  only  a 
shadowy  figure,  a  mere  messenger  or  in- 
spector for  the  gods.  Tawis'karo11'  has 
been  completely  absorbed  in  the  great 
man-being  of  ice  and  flesh,  De'hodia't'- 
kaew6n'.  Such  appears  to  be  the  degree 
of  development  of  the  two  great  dominat- 
ing figures  inthecoemological  philosophy 
of  the  Iroquoian  and  the  Algonquian 
peoples.  See  Mythology,  Nanabozho,  Te- 
naron  h  iawagon. 

For  further  details  consult  Sagard, 
Hist,  du  Canada,  i-iv,  1638,  new  ed., 
1836;  Relations  des  Jesuites,  i-m,  1858; 
De  Smet,  Oregon  Missions,  1847;  Black- 
bird, Hist.  Ottawa  and  Chippewa,  1887; 
Brinton,  Myths  of  the  New  World,  1896; 
Hewitt,  Iroquoian  Cosmology,  in  21st 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1903;  Cuoq,  Lex.  de  la 
Langue  Iroq.,  1866.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Tawkee.  (1)  The  golden-club  or  float- 
ing arum  ( Orontium  aquaticum) .  ( 2 )  The 
Virginia  wake-robin  (Arum  virginicum). 
The  word,  formerly  in  use  in  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  still  surviving 
locally,  was  adopted  in  the  17th  century 
by  the  Swedish  settlers  in  New  Jersey. 
Rev.  A.  Hesselius  (1725)  speaks  of  "tachis 
or  hopnuts"  (Nelson,  Inds.  of  N.  J.,  78, 
1894).  Kalm  (Trav.,  i,  389. 1772)citesas 
Indian  names  of  Arum  virginicum  tawks, 
tawking,  and  tuckah,  adding  that  the 
Swedes  of  New  Jersey  call  it  tawko. 
Kalm  also  cites  as  names  of  the  golden- 
club  taw  kin i,  tuckoim,  etc.,  stating  also 
that  the  Swedes  call  it  tawkee.  The 
word,  which  is  practically  the  same  as 
tuckahoe,  is  derived  from  p'tukuri,  or 
p'tuJcqueu,  in  the  Delaware  dialect  of 
Algonquian,  signifying  'it  is  globular,' 
a  term  of  general  application  to  tuberous 
roots.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Tawsee.  A  Cherokee  settlement  about 
the  period  of  the  Revolution;  situated  on 
Tugaloo  r.,  in  the  present  Habersham  co., 
n.  a.  Ga. 

TahMM  -Bartram  Trav.,  371,  1792.  Toraee.— 
Doc.  of  1756quoted  by  Royce  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
143. 1887.  Tuiim. — Muzon's  map  (1771)  cited  by 
Royce,  ibid. 

Tawshtye.  The  extinct  Buffalo  clan  of 
the  former  pueblo  of  Pecos,  N.  Mex. 
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Taahty*'+.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  W9,  1896 

(+  B  oj«A  =  ' people'). 

Taxhpu,  Given  as  a  Chumashan  vil- 
lage formerly  near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
(Bancroft,  Nat  Races,  I,  459,  1874). 
Possibly  intended  for  Tasblibunau,  the 
Yokuts  name  of  a  place  near  San  Emidio, 
at  the  s.  extremity  of  Tulare  valley,  in 
Chumash  territory.  (a.  l,  k.) 

Tazaaigadika  ('  salmon  eaters ' ) .  A Sno- 
shoni  division  formerly  occupying  the 
country  about  Salmon  falls  on  Snake  r., 
s.  Idaho.  Their  dependence  on  the  sal- 
mon which  abounded  here  gave  them 
their  name  of  "Salmon  Eaters." 
Ag'-fi-tik'-kah.-Stuiirt,  Montana,  81.  1866.  PUh 
Eater*.— Ross,  Fur  Hunters.  I.  249,  18fWS.  Salmon 
Eaters.-Stuart.  op.  clt.,  81.  Taaa'ai»adi'ka- Hoff- 
man In  Proc.  Am.  Philoa.  Soc.,  xxni,  298,  1886. 
War-ara-rse-kas.— Ross,  op.  clt. 

Taxtasagoniei.  A  tn  be  referred  to  in  1730 
as  living  northward  from  .San  Antonio, 
Texas,  and  as  being  hostile  to  the  tribes 
of  the  San  Antonio  region  (Pedro  de 
Rivera,  doc.  in  Arch.  Col.  Santa  Crux  de 
Queretaro,  K,  leg.  5,  no.  6).  About  this 
time  the  governor  of  Texas,  Mediavilla  y 
Ascona,  asked  permission  to  make  war 
on  the  "Apache,  Yita  [Yuta,  Ute]  and 
Tastasagonia "  (ibid.,  K.  leg.  6,  no.  15). 
The  tribe  is  therefore  probably  one  other- 
wise known  under  the  name  of  Apache 
or  Comanche.  (h.  e.  b.  ) 

Tastasagonia. — Mediavilla  y  Ascona  ( 1746),  op.  cit. 

Tchachagoula*.    A  name  noted  on  De 

risle's  map  of  1707  as  that  of  a  town  or 

people  on  Bayou  Lafourche,  s.  k.  La., 

below  Bavougoula.    The  name  contains 

the  Mobilian  term  okla,  '  people',  but  the 

first  part  cannot  lw  translated. 
Tchachagoula*.— French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ill,  69, 
note,  1851.   Tchatchagoula.— De  I'Isle  map  (1707) 
in  Winsor,  Hint.  Am.,  n,  294,  1886. 

TchanhU.  An  unidentified  village  or 
tribe  mentioned  to  Joutel  in  1687  (Mar- 
gry,  Dec.  j  III,  409,  1878),  while  he  was 
staying  with  the  Kadohadacho  on  lied  r. 
of  Louisiana,  by  the  chief  of  that  tribe, 
as  being  among  his  enemies. 

TchaUkiofka  ('precipice').  A  town  of 
the  Creek  Nation,  1  m.  s.  of  Eufaula, 
Okla.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  IX, 
186,  1888. 

Tchatchiun  ('raccoon').  AYuchiclan. 
Dji'Oe-.-Si^ck. Yuchi  Inds..  70. 1909.  Tchate'biun 
taha.-Oatschet,  Uchee  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  70.  1896 
( •=» ' raccoon  gens'). 

Tchatikatingi.    A  former  Chitimacha 
village  at  the  junction  of  Bayou  Teche 
with  Bayou  Atchafalava,  La. 
Tchati  Xutfogi  nimu. -Gatschet  in  Trans.  Anthr. 

Soc.  Wash..  II,  162,  1883. 

Tchatkasituoshki.  A  former  Chitimacha 
village  on  the  site  of  Charenton,  Bayou 
Teche,  (irand  lake,  La, 
Kawitunahki.— Gatschet  in  Trans.  Anthr.  Soc. 
Wash.,  II,  151,  1883.   Tchat  Kailtunshki.-lbid. 

Tcheti  (their  name  for  Grand  r.).  A 
former  Chitimacha  village  on  Grand  r., 
20  m.  k.  of  Charenton.  La. 
Tceti  namu.- 8 wanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1909. 
Tchitin  namu.-Gatschet  in  Trans.  Anthr.  Soc. 
Waah..u.  152,1883  (admit- 'village'). 


TchikillL  SeeChekiili. 

Tohiklmiii  (  Trikimiri ) .  A  former  Maidu 
village  on  the  s.  side  of  Cosumnes  r.,  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  Camp  cr.,  Eldo- 
rado co.,  Cal.— Dixon  in  BulL  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist,  xvn,  map,  1905. 

Te  {T!e).  A  Haida  town,  the  princi- 
pal one  owned  by  the  Tas-lanas  oefore 
they  migrated  to  Alaska.  It  formerly 
stood  on  the  w.  coast  of  Graham  id.  . 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit  Col.,  opposite 
Frederick  id.  (j.  r.  a.  ) 

Ti  Ilnige.  —Harrison  in  Proc,  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec. 
II.  124.  1895.  T!i.—S wanton,  Cont.  Haida,  281. 
1906. 

Te.   The  Cottonwood  clans  of  the  Tewa 

gueblos  of  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  and 
an  Ildefonso,  N.  Mex. 
Te-tdoa  —  Hodge  In  Am.  Anthr..  IX.  850,  1H96 
(<dda  =  '  people'). 

Teacuacueitxitti.  A  dialect  of  the  Cora 
language,  spoken,  according  to  Ortega, 
by  that  part  of  the  tribe  living  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  Sierra  Nayarit,  toward 
the  w.,  in  Jalisco,  Mexico.  The  name 
with  the  termination  i*ti  or  izti  was  for  a 
time  applied  to  a  division  of  the  Cora 
proper,  but  the  dialectal  variation  being 
slight,  this  classification  has  been  aban- 
doned.   See  (bra. 

Teaouaeitsiea. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog..  69,  1864. 
Teacuacitziati. — Ibid,  (for  the  people).  Teacua- 
sueltaisti.— Ortega,  Vocab.  Cast,  y  Cora  (1732 >,  7. 
reprint.  1888  (pi.  form;  sing.  Teacuaeitzira ). 
Teakuaeiuizti.— Pimcntel,  Leng.  de  Mex..  it,  S3. 
I  "<>-">. 

Teahinkutchin  ( 1  people  of  the  lower 
country ' ).  A  Kutchin  tribe  or  a  subdi- 
vision of  the  Natsitkutchin  formerly  in- 
habiting the  country  n.  w.  of  the  latter. 
They  hunted  the  caribou  from  the  Yukon 
to  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  ocean.  They 
Connelly  were  a  strong  band,  but  by  1866 
were  reduced  to  only  4  hunters,  and  now 
are  probably  extinct. 

Gens  de  nffleur. — Ross,  notes  on  Tinne.  S.  I.  MS. 
474  ('marmot  people').   Te-a-hiaTrutchln.— Ibid. 

i trans,  'people  of  the  country  below  others'), 
e-ha-hin  Kutchin.— Gibbs,  MS.  notes  on  Ross, 
B.  A.  E.  Teystaekutaai.— Latham  in  Trans, 
Puilol.  Soc.  Lond..  67,  1856. 

Teahquoi*.  A  Nanticoke  village  in  1707, 
probably  on  the  lower  Susquehanna  r., 
Pa.-Evans  (1707)  quoted  by  Day,  Pa., 
391,  1843. 

Teakata  (te-aka,  a  sort  of  underground 
cooking  pit,  hence  'the  place  where  there 
is  the  leaka'  par  excellence).  The  most 
sacred  place  of  the  Huichol,  containing  a 
small  temple  and  7  4,god  houses,"  whit  h 
give  it  the  effect  of  a  little  village;  situ- 
ated near  Santa  Catarina,  Jalisco, 
Mexico.  The  principal  god  of  the  Hui- 
chol was  the  one  who  cooks  the  food 
dearest  to  the  tribe— deer  meat  and  mes- 
cal hearts — in  a  teaka,  whence  the  name 
of  the  place.  Near  by  is  a  large  shallow- 
cavern  called  Hain6tega,  the  birthplace 
and  first  home  of  the  Huichol  God  of 
Fire.— Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mexico,  IX 
169,  1902. 
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To  ana.  A  tribe  mentioned  in  1708  in  a 
list  of  those  that  had  been  met  or  heard 
of  n.  of  San  Juan  Bautista  mission  on  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  (Fr.  Isidro  Felix  de 
Espinosa,  Relaci6n  Compendiosa  of  the 
Rio  Grande  missions,  MS.  in  the  College 
of  Santa  Cruz  de  Quer£taro).  (h.  e.  b.) 

Tennaustayae.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant Huron  villages  formerly  in  On- 
tario. In  1638  the  mission  of  St  Joseph 
was  removed  there  from  Ihontiria.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois  in  1648. 

* ».  Rel.  1687,  107, 1858  (mteprint). 
Cath.  Mim.,  178, 1855.  Teanaii- 
,.,  174.   Teanan.teixa.-Je*.  Rel.  1CA0. 

Ibid.,  70. 

Teatontaloga  ('two  mountains  apart'). 
A  Mohawk  village  existing  at  different 
periods  in  New  York.  The  oldest  one 
known  by  that  name  was  the  principal 
village  of  the  tribe  until  destroyed  l>y 
the  French  in  1666.  It  was  rebuilt  a 
mile  above  the  former  site  and  was  for 
a  time  the  site  of  the  Jesuit  mission 
of  St  Mary,  but  was  again  destroyed 
by  the  French  in  1693.  Both  villages 
were  on  the  n.  side  of  Mohawk  r.,  close 
to  water,  and  probably  near  the  mouth 
of  Schoharie  cr.,  in  Montgomery  co., 
N.  Y.  On  this  spot,  on  the  w.  side  of 
the  creek,  was  the  last  village  of  that 
name,  better  known  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury as  the  Lower  Mohawk  Castle.  It 
was  also  called  Icanderago.  Macauley 
applies  this  name  to  the  Mohawk  band  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  village.    (  j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Icanderago  — Macauley.  N.  Y.,  II,  96,  1829.   I  can 
der-a-goes  —  Ibid.,  174-5,  1829  (the  band).  Lower 
*wk  Cattle  —  Morgan,  I>CAguc  Iroq.,  474.  1M51. 


Saint  Mary  — >Shca.  Cath.  Mhw.,  258.  1855  (niiwion 
ie).  Ogaadago.— Hanion  (1700)  In  N. 


Y.  I>oc. 

Col.  lll*t.,Tv.  802, 1854.  Te-ah  -ton-ta  lo' -^-Mor- 
gan, League  Iroq.,  474,  1851  (Mohawk  form). 
Te-a-ton-U-lo'-g*.— Ibid..  18.  Te-hon-da-lo'-ga.— 
Ibid.,  416.  Tewauntaurogo  — Edwanls  (1751)  in 
Maw.  Hi-t  Sor.  roll..  1-t  x.  m.  Tionon- 
deroge.— Ruttcnber.  Tri»K>»  Hudson  R.,  97.  1872. 

Tebi  (Te'-bi).  The  Greasewood  clan 
of  the  Pakab  (Reed)  phratry  of  the 
Hopi.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39, 

Tebityilat  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Esselen.— 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20  1860. 

Teb ugkihu  ( '  fire  house ' ) .  A  large  oval 
ruin,  the  walls  of  which  are  still  standing 
5  to  8  ft  high;  situated  15  m.  n.  e.  of 
K  earn' s  canon  and  about  25  m.  from 
Walpi,  n.  b.  Ariz.  The  pueblo  was  con- 
structed in  prehistoric  times  by  the  now 
extinct  Firewood  clan  of  the  Hopi, 
ancestors  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
pueblo  of  Sikyatki. 

Fire  house  Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B  A.  E.,20. 1891. 

Tebugkihu.— Mindeleff,  ibid..  57.  Tebunki.— 
Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  633,  1898.  Teb- 
vwuki. — Stephen,  op.  cit. 

Tecahanqnalahamo. — Mentioned    as  a 

pueblo  of  the  province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v. ), 

in  the  region  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N. 


Mex.,  in  1598.— Onate  (1598)  in  Doc. 
Ined.,  xvi,  115,  1871. 

Tecahuistes.  A  former  tribe,  probably 
Coahuiltecan,  found  on  the  road  from 
Coahuila  to  the  Texas  country  in  1690. — 
Massanet  ( 1690)  in  Dictamen  Fiscal,  Nov. 
30,  1-716,  MS. 

Tecamamiouen  (native  name  of  Rainy 
lake ).  A  Chippewa  band  living  on  Rainy 
lake,  Minn.,  numbering  500  in  1736.  Cf. 
Kojcjfu  'inineuiig. 

Tecamamiouen. — Oriauvtgnerie(1736)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IX,  1054,  1855. 

Tocargom.  Mentioned  by  Orozco  y 
Berra  (Geog.,  58,  1864)  as  a  division  of 
the  Varohio  in  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico, 
apparently  in  Chinipas  vallev. 

Teearnoha  ('oozing  oil.' — Hewitt).  A 
Seneca  settlement,  commonly  known  as 
Oil  Spring  village,  formerly  on  Oil  cr., 
near  Cuba,  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y. 
Oil  Spring.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  466, 1851.  Te- 

c*r  -nohs. — Ibid. 

Techicodeguachi.  A  pueblo,  probably 
of  the  Opata,  in  Sonora,  Mexico,  in  1688, 
It  was  a  visita  of  the  Spanish  mission  of 
Guazavaa  (q.  v.),  and  was  situated  in  the 
vicinity  thereof,  on  Rio  Batepipo  Pop. 
90  at  the  date  named. 

Sta  Oertrudia  TechicodeguachL— Doe.  of  1688 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  State*.  I.  246,  1884. 
Techico  de  Guachi.— Mange  (ca.  1700),  ibid.,  233. 

Techirogen(  'at  the  fork  of  thestream.' — 
Hewitt).  An  Iroquois  village  n.  of 
Oneida  lake,  N.  Y.,  in  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century. — Bellin'a  map,  1755. 

Tecolom.  A  former  village,  probably 
Salinan,  connected  with  San  Antonio  mis- 
sion, Monterey  co.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  27,  1860. 

Teoolote  (from  Aztec  tecolotl,  the  ground 
owl).  A  Papago  village  in  s.  w.  Pima 
co.,  Ariz.,  near  the  Mexican  border,  with 
140  families  in  1865. 

Del  Teculote.— Bailey  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  208.  1*5*. 
Tecolota.— Poston,  ibid.,  1863. 385, 1864.  Teoolote.— 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  19, 1863. 

Tecoripa.  A  pueblo  of  the  Nevome  and 
formerly  the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission 
founded  in  1619;  situated  in  central  Sono- 
ra, Mexico,  on  the  w.  branch  of  lower  Rio 
Yaqui,  lat.  29°,  Ion.  110°  3C.  Pop.  269 
in  1678;  60in  1730.  Its  inhabitants,  called 
by  the  same  name,  probably  spoke  a 
dialect  slightly  different  from  Nevome 
proper. 

Teeorino.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stocklein,  Nf-ue 
Welt-Bott.  74,  1726.  Tecoripa.—  Rivera  (1730) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  513,  18X4. 
San  Francisco  de  Borja  de  Tecoripa.-Zapata  (1678) 
in  Doc.  Hi*t.  Mex.,  4th  a..  III.  358,  1857. 

Tecualmo.  Adivisionof  tlieCora  proper 
in  the  Sierra  de  Nayarit,  Jalisco,  Mexiro. 
They  spoke  the  same  dialect  as  the 
Cora.  According  to  Alegre  ( Hist.  Comp. 
Jesus,  in,  205,  1842)  they  were  the  last 
of  the  three  tril>e8  of  the  Nayarit  nits, 
to  yield  to  the  missionaries  in  the  18th 
century,  when  they  were  placed  in  pue- 
blos along  the  Rio  San  Pedro.  One  of 
their  former  villages  was  Tonalizco. 
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Oeou&lmc— Orozco  y  Berro,  <ieog.,  280.  1864  (mis- 
print). Jecu&lme.— Motn  Padilln.  niiwiuoted,  ibid., 
277.  Tecualme*. — Mota  Padilla  (1742),  Conq. 
Nueva  Galieia,  21, 1872. 

Tecumigishik.    See  Tikumigizhik. 

Tecumseh  (properly  TikamUii  or  Tecum- 
tha:  'One  who  passes  across  intervening 
space  from  one  point  to  another,!  i.  e. 
springs  (Jones);  the  name  indicates  that 
tin-  owner  belongs  to  the  gensof  the  Great 
Medicine  Panther,  or  Meteor,  hence 
the  interpretations  'Crouching  Panther' 
and 'Shooting Star').  A  celebrated  Shaw- 
nee chief,  born  in  1768  at  the  Shawnee 
village  of  Piqua  on  Mad  r. ,  about  6  m.  s.  w. 
of  the  present  Springfield,  Ohio.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Kentuckians  in  1780. 
His  father,  who  was  also  a  chief,  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  in 
1774  (see  Oorwialk).    His  mother  is  said 


!  

TECUMSEH 

to  have  been  by  birth  a  Creek,  but  this 
is  doubtful.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
a  considerable  body  of  Shawnee  were 
domiciliated  among  the  Creeks  until  lone 
after  the  Revolution.  On  the  death  or 
his  father,  Tecumseh  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  an  elder  brother,  who  in  turn 
was  killed  in  battle  with  the  whites  on 
the  Tennessee  frontier  in  1788  or  1789. 
Still  another  brother  was  killed  by  Te- 
cumseh'sside  at  Wayne's  victory  in  1794. 
While  still  a  young  man  Tecumseh  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  bonier  wars  of 
the  period,  but  was  noted  also  for  his 
humane  character,  evinced  by  persuading 
his  tribe  to  discontinue  the  practice  of 
torturing  prisoners.  Together  with  his 
brother Tenskwutawa  the  Prophet  (q.  v. ), 
he  was  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  advance 


of  the  white  man,  and  denied  the  right 
of  theGovernment  to  make  land  purchases 
from  any  single  tribe,  on  the  ground  that 
the  territory,  especially  in  the  Ohio  val- 
ley country,  belonged  to  all  the  tribes  in 
common.  On  the  refusal  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  recognize  this  principle,  he  un- 
dertook the  formation  of  a  great  confed- 
eracy of  all  the  western  and  southern 
tribes  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  Ohio 
r.  as  the  permanent  boundary  between 
the  two  races.  In  pursuance  of  this  ob- 
ject he  or  his  agents  visited  every  tribe 
from  Florida  to  the  head  of  the  Missouri 
r.  While  Tecumseh  was  organizing  the 
work  in  the  S.  his  plans  were  brought  to 
disastrous  overthrow  by  the  premature 
battle  of  Tippecanoe  under  the  direction 
of  the  Prophet,  Nov.  7,  1811.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  War  of  1812,  Te- 
cumseh at  once  led  his  forces  to  the  sup- 
]X)rt  of  the  British,  and  was  rewarded 
with  a  regular  commission  as  brigadier- 
general,  having  under  his  command  some 
2,000  warriors  of  the  allied  tribes.  He 
fought  at  Frenchtown,  The  Raisin,  Ft 
Meigs,  and  Ft  Stephenson,  and  covered 
Proctor's  retreat  after  Perry 's  decisive  vic- 
tory on  L.  Erie,  until,  declining  to  retreat 
farther,  he  compelled  Proctor  to  make  a 
stand  on  Thames  r. ,  near  the  present  Chat- 
am,  Ont  In  the  bloody  battle  which  en- 
sued the  allied  British  and  Indians  were 
completely  defeated  by  Harrison,  Tecum- 
seh himself  falling  in  the  front  of  his 
warriors,  Oct.  5,  1813,  being  then  in  his 
45th  year.  With  a  presentiment  of  death 
he  had  discarded  his  general's  uniform 
before  the  battle  and  dressed  himself  in 
I ii>  Indian  deerskin.  He  left  one  son, 
the  father  of  Wapameepto,  alias  Big  Jim 
(q,  v.).  From  all  that  is  said  of  Tecumseh 
in  contemporary  record,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  verdict  of  Trumbull  that 
he  was  the  most  extraordinary  Indian 
character  in  United  States  history.  There 
is  no  true  portrait  of  him  in  existence, 
the  one  commonly  given  as  such  in  Loes- 
ing's  War  of  1812  (1875)  and  reproduced 
in  Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  American 
Biography  (1894),  and  Mooney's  Ghost 
Dance  (1896),  being  a  composite  result 
based  on  a  pencil  sketch  made  about  1812, 
on  which  were  mounted  his  cap,  medal, 
and  uniform.  Consult  Appleton  Cycl. 
Am.  Biog.,  vi,  1894;  Drake,  Life  of  Te- 
cumseh, 1841;  Eggleston,  Tecumseh  and 
the  Shawnee  Prophet,  1878;  Law,  Colo- 
nial Hist  Vincennes,  1858;  Loosing,  War 
of  1812, 1875;  McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind. 
Tribes,  i,  1854;  Mooney,  Ghost  Dance 
Religion,  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  j»t.  n. 
1896;  Randall,  Tecumseh,  in  Ohio  Ar- 
chaeoL  and  Hist.  Quar.,  Oct  1906;  Trum- 
bull, Indian  Wars,  1851.  (j.  m.  ) 

Tedyuskung  (possibly  a  variant  of  A  - - 
kewkung,  or  Kikeutkund,  of  the  Munsee 
dialect,  which  signifies  'the  healer,'  'one 
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who  cures  wounds,  braises,  etc.' — Hew- 
itt). One  of  the  most  famous  and  crafty 
of  the  Delaware  chiefs  during  the  period  of 
discussion  of  the  Indian  claims  following 
the  sale  of  the  lands  along  the  Delaware 
and  Susquehanna  to  the  Proprietors  of 
Pennsylvania  by  the  Iroquois.  He  was 
born  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  about  1705,  and 
died  Apr.  16,  1763.  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  life  before  the  time  he  first  appears 
m  a  historic  character,  prior  to  which  he 
was  known  as  "Honest  John."  When 
about  50  years  of  age  he  was  chosen  as 
the  chief  of  the  Delawares  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  from  that  time  until  his 
death  he  was  one  of  the  chief  figures  in 
the  problem  which  the  authorities  of 
Pennsylvania  were  trying  to  solve.  He 
occupied  a  peculiar  position.  Sir  William 
Johnson,  of  New  York,  was  a  zealous 
friend  of  the  Iroquois;  Conrad  Weiser 
and  George  Croghan,  of  Pennsylvania, 
were  also  strongly  prejudiced  against  the 
Delawares  and  Shawnee.  The  question 
which  the  government  of  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania  had  to  answer  was,  How 
to  keep  peace  with  the  Iroquois  and  at 
the  same  time  prevent  the  Delawares  and 
the  Shawnee,  who  were  becoming  more 
independent  of  the  Iroquois,  from  going 
over  to  the  French.  The  Delawares 
were  beginning  to  feel  that  they  had  been 
unjustly  deprived  of  their  lands  by  the 
Pennsylvania  authorities  aided  by  the 
Iroquois.  They  had  been  driven  from 
the  Delaware  to  the  Susquehanna,  and 
many  of  them  had  been  forced  from  that 
later  refuge  to  the  Ohio;  and  now  that 
France  and  England  had  commenced  to 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  that  region 
they  felt  that  they  were  being  driven 
from  their  last  resort.  They  were  revolt- 
ing not  only  against  the  English  but  also 
against  their  masters,  the  Iroquois.  At 
this  critical  time,  when  the  border  settle- 
ments in  western  Pennsylvania  were 
being  ravaged  by  hostile  bands  of  Dela- 
wares and  Shawnee,  and  when  the  Eng- 
lish were  making  preparations  for  an 
expedition  for  the  purpose  of  taking  Ft 
Duouesne,  Tedyuskung  took  his  stand  as 
a  friend  of  the  English  and  as  a  patriot 
of  the  Delawares  and  the  Shawnee.  The 
mission  of  Christian  F  Post  to  the  Ohio 
Indians,  at  Kuskuski,  and  its  success,  and 
the  termination  of  French  rule  on  the 
Ohio,  were  in  large  measure  due  to  the 
influence  and  the  efforts  of  this  Delaware 
chief. 

Conrad  Weiser  had  told  the  story  of 
the  western  Indians  at  the  council  at 
Albany  (1754)  in  order  that  the  Iroquois 
might  know  the  real  situation.  The 
chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  realized  that 
something  must  be  done  concerning  their 
complaints  about  the  squatters  on  the 
Juniata  (Col.  lice  Pa.,  vi,  84,  1851). 


At  this  conference  Weiser  found  that 
several  agents  from  Connecticut  were 
present,  who  were  seeking  to  bargain 
with  the  Mohawk  for  land  in  the  Wyo- 
ming valley.  Before  the  conference  was 
over  these  agent*  went  away  with  deeds 
for  the  eastern  part  of  the  Wyoming 
valley  and  the  East  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. The  Indians  went  home  to 
the  Ohio  to  find  out  that  the  West  branch 
had  been  sold  to  Pennsylvania.  These 
facts,  and  the  defeat  of  Washington  at 
Ft  Necessity,  followed  by  Braddock's 
defeat,  led  to  three  years  of  bloodshed 
and  vengeance.  The  sale  of  their  lands 
at  Albany,  the  traffic  in  rum  along  the 
Ohio,  and  the  total  neglect  by  the  prov- 
ince of  Pennsylvania,  caused  a  complete 
alienation  of  these  western  Indians. 
Then  began  the  various  attempts  to  win 
them  back,  which  caused  almost  endless 
discussion  between  the  governor,  the 
assembly,  and  the  Proprietors  (Col.  Rec 
Pa.,  vi,  683;  vn,  85,  et  seq.,  1851).  The 
passing  of  the  Scalp  Act  and  the  declara- 
tion of  war  against  the  Delawares  caused 
this  tribe  to  rise  in  rebellion  against  the 
province,  and  also  against  longer  wearing 
the  hated  title  of  '"women"  (ibid.,  vn, 
522, 1851 ).  Such  was  the  situation  when 
the  council  was  called  at  Easton,  July, 
1756,  at  which  Tedyuskung  appeared  as 
the  champion  of  the  Delawares.  The 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  opened  the 
council  with  a  speech  in  which  he  wel- 
comed the  chief.  Tedyuskung  in  his 
reply  said:  "The  Delawares  are  no  longer 
the  slaves  of  the  Six  Nations.  I,  Tedyus- 
kung, have  been  appointed  king  over  the 
Five  United  Nations.  What  I  do  here 
will  be  approved  by  all.  This  is  a  good 
day.  I  wish  the  same  good  that  possessed 
the  good  old  man  William  Penn,  who 
was  the  friend  of  the  Indian,  may  inspire 
the  people  of  the  province  at  this  time" 
(ibia.,  213).'  A  grand  reception  and  feast 
were  given  to  the  Indians  present,  and 
"the  king  and  Newcastle"  were  sent  to 
give  the  "big  peace  halloo"  to  the  In- 
dians and  invite  them  to  a  large  confer- 
ence, which  would  be  held  later.  Ted- 
yuskung left  Easton,  but  remained  at  Ft 
Allen,  where  his  drunken  sprees  and  the 
actions  of  Lieut.  Miller  endangered  the 
whole  outcome  of  the  peace  negotiations. 
( For  the  letters  from  Ft  Allen  concerning 
Tedyuskung  and  the  investigation  of 
affairs  by  Weiser,  see  Frontier  Forts  of 
Pa.,  i,  202,  1896,  and  Archives  of  Pa.,  2d 
s.,  n,  745, 1853.) 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Tedyuskung 
was  blamed  for  having  dealings  with 
the  French.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
such  was  the  case.  While  he  was  linger- 
ing at  Ft  Allen  the  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania sent  Newcastle  to  New  York  to 
find  out  from  the  Iroquois  if  they  had 
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deputized  Tedyuskung  to  act  for  them. 
This  they  denied. 

War  between  France  and  England  had 
been  declared  and  the  expedition  against 
Ft  Duq  uesne  was  being  organ  i  zed .  A  n  al  li- 
ance  with  the  Cherokee  and  the  Catawba 
was  being  sought  The  Iroquois  and  the 
Delawares  both  said  that  they  would  not 
fight  on  the  same  side  with  these  hated 
foes,  hence  the  whole  effect  of  the  Easton 
council  was  in  danger  of  becoming  dissi- 
Then  came  up  the  almost  endless 
ons  among  the  various  parties  in 
the  councils  of  the  province.  Gov:  Morris 
had  been  succeeded  by  Gov/ Denny,  who 
insisted  that  the  council  for  which  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  must  be 
hela  in  Philadelphia  and  not  at  Easton. 
Finally  he  consented  to  go  to  Easton 
with  a  heavy  guard.  Tedyuskung  said 
in  his  opening  speech:  "I  am  sorry  for 
what  our  people  have  done.  I  have  gone 
among  our  people  pleading  for  peace.  If 
it  cost  me  my  life  I  would  do  it"  (Col. 
Rec.  Pa.,  vii,  332,  1851). 

A  general  peace  was  decided  upon,  and 
Tedyuskung  promised  to  HOC  that  the 
white  prisoners  were  returned.  He  went 
to  Ft  Allen,  where  be  and  his  warriors 
had  a  drunken  frolic.  Weiser  says  of 
him  at  this  time:  "Though  he  is  a 
drunkard  and  a  very  irregular  man,  yet 
he  ia  a  man  that  can  think  well,  and  I 
believe  him  to  be  sincere  in  what  he 
said"  (Pa.  Arch.  2d  s.,  m,  67,  1863). 
When  the  council  opened  at  Easton  in 
July  (1757),  Tedyuskung  demanded  that 
he  nave  a  clerk  of  his  own.  This  request 
caused  much  discussion,  but  was  finally 
granted  upon  Tedyuskung's  threat  to 
leave  if  it  was  not  acceded  to  (Pa.  Arch., 
2d  a.,  in,  259  et  seq.,  1853).  Richard 
Peters  was  angered  at  the  position  taken 
by  the  assembly  and  the  commissioners 
that  Tedyuskung's  demands  for  a  clerk 
were  right.  He  was  also  much  provoked 
by  the  way  the  business  was  carried  on, 
charging  Conrad  Weiser,  George  Crog- 
han,  and  others  with  trying  to  unfit  "  the 
king"  for  the  transaction  of  business  by 
getting  him  drunk  every  night  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  intentions 
of  the  Pennsylvania  representatives,  the 
"king"  went  to  the  councils  each  day 
with  a  clear  head  and  perfectly  able  to 
cope  with  all  of  the  representatives  of 
the  province  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
principal  point  at  issue  concerned  the 
fraud  in  the  land  grants  (see  Walton, 
Conrad  Weiser,  356  1900).  After  first 
refusing  to  allow  Tedyuskung  to  see  the 
deeds  of  these  sales,  as  he  had  requested 
at  the  previous  council,  the  governor 
and  the  council  finally  granted  his  re- 
quest and  permitted  him  to  see  the  deeds 
of  1686  and  1737  from  the  Delawares  and 
that  of  1749  from  the  Iroquois.  By  re- 
quest of  the  chief  these  deeds  were  copied 


for  him  by  Charles  Thompson.  After  a 
promise  that  satisfaction  should  be  made 
for  the  fraudulent  "Walking  Purchase," 
if  any  fraud  was  found,  peace  with  the 
Delawares  seemed  assured.  In  order  to 
make  it  more  complete  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  bring  the  Indians  on  the 
Ohio  into  friendly  relations. 

In  the  spring  of  1 758  Tedyuskung  went 
to  Philadelphia  and  after  a  conference 
with  the  governor  and  council  he  urged 
them  to  complete  the  work  of  peace 
by  bringing  tn  western  Indiana  into 
friendly  relations  at  once.  This  was  the 
first  suggestion  of  an  official  mission  to 
the  Indians  on  the  Ohio,  which  later  re- 
sulted in  Post's  journey  to  Kuskuski. 
The  council  did  not  take  action  promptly, 
so  Tedyuskung  decided  to  send  two 
members  of  his  own  tribe  on  the  errand 
of  peace;  but  these  messengers  did  not 
get  beyond  Ft  Allen.  A  new  difficulty 
had  arisen.  Paxinos,  the  friendly 
Shawnee  chief,  had  turned  against  the 
English,  and  a  general  Indian  uprising 
was  threatened.  When  the  cause  of  this 
was  searched  for,  it  was  found  that  both 
the  Iroquois  and  the  Delawares  were  be- 
coming aroused  because  of  the  presence 
of  their  hated  enemies,  the  Cherokee 
and  the  Catawba,  with  Gen.  Forbes'  expe- 
dition. Both  the  general  and  the  gov- 
ernor urged  Post  and  Thompson  to  go  to 
Wyoming  to  try  to  win  back  the  dissatis- 
fied Indians.  On  their  way  to  Wyoming 
they  met  Tedyuskung,  who  insisted  on 
their  going  back,  as  to  go  on  was  to  en- 
danger their  lives.  They  followed  his 
advice,  but  on  their  return  to  the  gov- 
ernor they  were  immediately  sent  back 
to  the  old  chief  with  offers  of  peace  from 
the  Cherokee  deputies.  After  Tedyus- 
kung had  heard  this  message,  and  had 
heard  also  from  the  western  Indians  as 
to  the  condition  of  affairs  on  the  Ohio, 
he  insisted  that  messengers  be  sent  west- 
ward at  once.  On  Post's  return  and  report 
to  the  governor  he  was  despatched  at 
once  to  the  Ohio.  This  mission  of  the 
Moravian  missionary  to  the  western 
Indians  was  one  of  tne  most  heroic  en- 
terprises ever  undertaken  by  any  man. 
The  miles  of  forests  were  filled  with  hos- 
tile Indians  who  knew  nothing  of  these 
peace  proposals;  the  French  were  doing 
everything  to  keep  the  angered  Indians 
in  alliance  with  them;  the  winter  was 
fast  approaching,  and  before  such  a  jour- 
ney could  be  made  the  mountains  would 
be  covered  deep  with  snow.  Post  and 
his  work  at  this  critical  time  have  never 
been  juntlv  appreciated.  His  own  un- 
bounded faith  and  his  efforts  to  win  the 
western  Indians  prevented  defeat  similar 
to  that  of  Braddock. 

The  fourth  council  was  held  at  Easton 
in  Oct  1758.  Before  it  had  ended  Post 
had  returned  from  his  first  mission  west- 
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ward.  All  the  various  land  disputes 
came  before  the  council  ( Walton,  Conrad 
Weiser,  372,  1900). 

The  one  particular  dispute  with  which 
Tedyuskung  had  to  do  was  that  of  the 
Wanting  Purchase,  and  after  that  the 
right  of  the  Iroquois  to  sell  the  lands  of 
the  Dela wares.  The  wily  chiefs  of  the 
Iroquois  realized  that  the  one  thing  for 
them  to  do  was  to  discredit  Tedyuskung  as 
to  his  relation  to  them,  and  then  break  his 
influence  with  the  council  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. One  after  another  the  chiefs 
asked:  "Who  made  Tedyuskung  the  great 
man  that  he  has  become?"  They  denied 
that  he  had  any  authority  from  them  and 
asked  where  he  had  obtained  it  (Col.  Rec. 
Pa. ,  vni,  190, 1862. )  When  Gov.  Denny 
attempted  to  quiet  the  anger  of  these 
Iroquois  by  explaining  the  situation,  they 
listened  to  him,  but  when  Tedyuskung 
arose  to  reply,  one  by  one  they  left  the 
council  room.  It  was  a  critical  time,  but 
the  conference  finally  ended  in  a  treaty 
of  peace,  which  was  ratified  with  the 
western  Indians  at  Pittsburg  in  1759. 

Post's  second  mission  to  Kuskuski  and 
its  complete  success  led  to  the  evacuation 
of  Ft  Duquesne  by  the  French  and  the 
occupancy  of  the  Ohio  by  the  English. 

In  1762  Tedyuskung  went  to  Philadel- 
phia, at  which  time  the  governor  offered 
him  £400  as  a  present,  if  he  would  with- 
draw his  charge  of  fraud  in  the  Walking 
Purchase,  which  was  a  source  of  trouble 
to  the  proprietors.  The  old  chief  said 
that  he  himself  had  never  made  such  a 
charge,  but  that  the  French  had  told 
them  that  the  English  had  defrauded 
them  of  their  lands.  The  governor  then 
told  him  that  if  he  would  make  this 
statement  public  he  would  give  him  the 
present.   This  was  done. 

After  all  of  his  dealings  with  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  council  of  Pennsylvania 
the  last  of  the  chiefs  of  the  eastern  Dela- 
wares  went  to  his  home  in  Wyoming, 
where  in  the  spring  of  1763  his  house  was 
set  on  fire,  during  one  of  his  drunken  de- 
bauches, and  he  was  burned  to  death. 
The  perpetrators  of  this  crime  were  in  all 
probability  either  of  the  Seneca  or  the 
Mohawk  tribe— more  likely  of  the  latter. 

The  chief  failing  of  this  wise  old  Dela- 
ware diplomat  was  his  utter  subjection  to 
the  power  of  rum.  His  white  allies  did 
little  to  help  him  in  this  regard.  His 
fondness  for  it  was  made  use  of  on  all  oc- 
casions. But,  however  great  this  failing, 
he  did  much  to  assure  success  to  the 
English  expedition  under  Gen.  Forbee, 
ana  to  bring  the  Iroquois  to  a  realization 
that  the  Deia wares  were  "no  longer  wom- 
en, but  men."  He  was  the  most  virile 
chief  of  the  Delaware  tribe  during  the 
years  of  their  subjugation  to  the  Iroquois. 
His  efforts  for  peace,  with  Post's  heroic 


endeavors,  did  much  to  win  the  Ohio 
from  French  possession.  Without  the 
work  of  these  two  men  this  result  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  without  the 
shedding  of  much  blood.  A  monument  to 
Tedyuskung  has  been  erected  in  Fair- 
mount  Park,  Philadelphia. 

The  name  is  recorded  in  various  other 
ways,  including  Deedjoskon,  Detiuscung, 
Tedeuscung,  Tediuscung,  Tediuskung, 
Tedyuscung,  Teedyuscung,  Tydescung, 
Tydeuscung.  (o.  p.  d.) 

Teeakhaily  Bkutapa.  A  former  Choc- 
taw village  on  lower Tombigbee  r.,  Choc- 
taw co.,  Ala.— Romans,  Fla.,  i,329, 1775. 

Teenikashika  ('those  who  became  hu- 
man beings  by  means  of  the  buffalo ' ) .  A 
Qua navv  gens. 

Buffalo  mm  —  Dorsey  In  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  K,  229. 
1897.    Te  e'nikaci'j*.  — Ibid. 
Teepee,    See  Tipi. 

Tees-gitunai(  T!&e*gttqnafi,  'rocky-coa.«t 
eagles ' ) .  A  small  branch  of  the  Gituns  of 
Masset  n.  coast  of  the  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit  Col.— S wanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
275, 1905. 

TeeBkun-lnagai  ( T&es  kun  Inagd'-i, 
'rocky -coast  point- town  people').  A 
branch  of  a  Haida  family  called  Kuna- 
lanas.  They  are  named  from  the  rocky 
coast  between  Masset  inlet  and  Virago 
sd.,  Brit.  Col.,  where  they  used  to  camp. 

T'es  kuniln&f*!'.— Bms,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  23,  1898.  ku  lnaga'-i.— Swanton, 

Cont.  Haida.  270, 1906. 

Teeostlan-lnagai  ( T&cs  sL.'an  Inaga'-i, 
'rocky-coast  rear-town  people' ).  A  sub- 
division of  the  Stlenga-lanas,  a  great 
Haida  family  of  the  Raven  clan,  named 
from  the  coast  between  Masset  inlet  and 
Virago  sd.,  where  they  used  to  camp.— 
Swan  ton,  Cont  Haida,  271,  1905. 

Teeth.   See  Anatomy. 

Teeuinge.  A  large  prehistoric  pueblo 
ruin  on  top  of  the  mesa  on  the  s.  side  of  Rio 
Chama,  at>out  }  m.  from  the  river  and 
an  equal  distance  below  the  mouth  of  Rio 
Oso  (Bear  cr. ),  in  Rio  Arriba  co.,  N.  Mex. 
It  was  built  of  adobe,  with  foundation 
walls  strengthened  by  irregular  blocks  of 
heavy  black  lava.  Its  ground-plan  em- 
braces two  large  rectangular  courts.  The 
remains  of  ten  circular  kivas  and  one 
shrine  are  to  be  seen  in  and  about  the 
pueblo,  but  the  walls  are  reduced  to  low 
mounds.  The  settlement  was  undoubt- 
edly of  Tewa  origin.  (r.  l.  h.  ) 

Teeuinge. -He  wett  ft  Bull.  32,  B.  A.  £.,  84.  1906. 
Te  e-uing-ge.— Baudeller  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv. 
6».  1892. 

Teeytraan.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of 
the  province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.)  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex., 
in  1598.— Oflate  (1598)  in  Doc.  IneU,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Tofaknak.  A  Magemiut  Eskimo  village 
s.  of  the  Yukon  delta,  Alaska;  pop.  195 
in  1890. 

Tefaknaghamiut-llth  Census.  Alaska,  110,1898. 
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Tegilque.  A  former  Dieguefio  village 
in  or  near  Santa  Isabel  vallev,  San  Diego 
co.,  Cal.— Sanchez,  MS.  Diario  (1821) 
cited  by  Bancroft,  Hist  Cal.,  nf  443, 1886. 

Tepnmateo.  A  tribe  of  the  Manahoac 
confederacy  that  formerly  resided  at  the 
head  of  Rappahannock  r.  in  Culpeper 
co«  Vh 

Teganatics.— Boudinot,  8tar  in  the  W.,  129,1816. 
Tegniaateee— Tooker,  Algong.  Ser.,  v,  96,  1901 

4 Irons.:  'people  who  climb  the  mountains '). 
egnineties,— Jefferson,  Notes  table,  189,  1801. 
Tegonees  — 8trachey  (1612).  Va..  104, 1849.  Tigni- 
aateos.— Smith  (1629),  Va,,  1, 134, 1819. 

Tegotsugn.    A  clan  or  band  of  the 

PinaT  Coyotero  at  San  Carlos  agency, 

Ariz.,  in  1881. 

Doo-goo-»on  .  -  White,  Apache  Names  of  lad. 
Tribes,  MS.,  Ik  A.  £.  (trans.: ' red  ant  country"). 
Tegotsugn.— Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
112,  1890. 

Teguayo.  The  name  of  the  country  of 
the  Tewa  (Tegua)  and  perhaps  of  the 
Tigua,  in  New  Mexico,  around  which,  as 
in  the  case  of  Quivira,  considerable  mys- 
tery arose  among  the  Spanish  writers 
of  the  17th  century,  who,  losing  sight  of 
the  exact  application  of  the  term,  trans- 
planted the  "province"  to  the  then  un- 
known north.  Escalante  in  1775  re- 
garded it  as  the  country  of  the  Ute,  be- 
cause while  traversing  it  on  his  journey 
to  Utah  lake,  Utah,  he  observed  the  ruins 
of  many  ancient  pueblo  houses,  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  original  homes  of  the 
Tewa  and  the  Tigua.  The  name  is  in- 
definitely located  on  earlier  maps  in  va- 
rious places.  (f.  w.  h.) 
£1  Teguayo.— Riteh,  New  Mexico,  196, 1885.  Gran 
Teguaio,— De  Tlsle,  Carte  Mex.  et  Kloride,  1703 
("habitc  par  lei*  Tiguafl").  Great  Teguai. — 
Monte,  N.  Am., map,  1776  (marked  as  a  town  n.  of 
Kio  Gila).  Great  Teguaio. — Senex,  map,  1710. 
Tagago. — Duro,  Don  Diego  de  Pefialosa,  53-4. 1882. 
Teguaio.— Freytas,  Pefialosa,  Shea  ed.,  65, 
Teguaga. — Guasefeld,  Chart  ■  Nord  Am.,  1797. 
Teguaio  -I>clamarche,    map    Amerique  1792 


reguaio.— Deiamarcne,  niap 
("habite  par  les  Teguas").   Teguay.— Pefialosa  y 

BriccAo  (1661-4)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex..  168,  1SH9.  Teguayo.— Kino  (1694)  in  Doc. 
Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i.  241,  1856:  D'Anrille.  map 
Am.  Sept.,  1746  ("Pays  des  Teguas").  Teguayo 
Grande.— Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776  ("or  Teg- 
nas").  Teguayoque.—  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  312.  1892  (Acoma  name;  apparently 
identical).  Tehuajo. — Raflnesque  in  Marshall, 
Ky.,  i,  introd.,  27. 1824.  Tehuayo.— Freytas  (1662), 
Pefialosa,  Shea  ed.,  90. 1882.  Tejago.— Coxe,  Caro- 
lana,  65.  1741  (probably  identical).  Theguayo, — 
Freytas  (1662),  Pefialosa,  Shea  ed.,85  et  seq.,  1882 
(also  Thi'giiayo).  Thoya. — Coxe,  Camlaoa,  6.'», 
1741  (probably  identical).  Thoyago.— Ibid.  Tog- 
nayo.-Ward  (1864  >  in  Donaldson,  Moqui  lnda.,82. 
1893  (misprint). 

Tegaepo.    A  Chumashan   village  or 

site  in  or  near  Santa  Rosa  (Santa  Ines) 

vallev,  n.  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Tapis 

(1798")  cited  by  Bancroft,  Hist  Cal.,  11, 

28,  1886. 

Tegoi.  Given  by  Velasco  as  one  of  the 
divisions  into  which  the  Opata  were  di- 
vided; it  included  the  pueblos  of  Alamos, 
Batuco,  Cucurpe,  Opodepe,  Terapa,  and 
Toape,  on  the  k.  bank  of  Rio  San  Miguel, 
between  lat.  29°  30'  and  30°  30',  central 
Sonora,  Mexico.    As  the  division  was 


based  on  neither  linguistic  nor  ethnic 
characters,  Tegui,  Teguima,  and  Cogui- 
nachi  were  soon  dropped  as  classificatory 
names. 

Begui-Davila.  Sonora  Hist..  316.  1894.  Tegui.- 
Velasco  in  Bol.  8oc.  Mex.  Geog.  Estnd.,  la  s..  x, 
707, 1863. 

Teguima.  Given  by  Velasco  as  one  of 
the  divisions  of  the  Opata,  inhabiting 
the  valleys  of  the  Moctezuma  and  upper 
8onora  rs.,  between  lat  29°  and  31°, 
Sonora,  Mexico.  As  the  division  was 
bailed  on  neither  linguistic  nor  ethnic 
characters,  Teguima,  Tegui,  and  Cogui- 
nachi  were  soon  dropped  as  classifieatory 
names.  Orozco  y  Berra  (Geog.,  338,  344, 
1864)  uses  the  term  synonymously  with 
Opata,  whereas  it  was  only  a  part  of  that 
tribe,  apparently  speaking  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent dialect  The  villages  pertaining 
to  them,  so  far  as  known,  are  Aconchi, 
Babiacora,  Bacuachi,  Banamichi,  Chi- 
napa,  Cumpus,  Cuquiarachi,  Huepacj 
Sinoquipe,  and  probably  also  Jitisoncbi 
and  Mututicachi. 

Opatae  teguima*  —Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  344. 1864. 
Teguima.— Velasco    in   Bol.  Soc.   Mex.  Geog. 


Estad.,  la  s.,  x.  705,  1863.  Te'huimae.-Plnart  in 
Bull.  Soc.  G6og.  Paris,  204,  Sept,  1880. 

Teharon  bia wagon  (  Te>haron'hiaw&"k- 
'ho*'  in  Mohawk,  usually  pronounced 
rhanf»lhiaw&''k-thai*',  and  Vhai^hin- 
w&'/-g>li  in  Onondaga;  these  two  are  typical 
forms  of  pronunciation  of  this  expression, 
and  of  these  there  are  only  dialectic  varia- 
tions in  the  other  Iroquoian  tribes.  The 
analysis  of  the  Mohawk  form,  which  rep- 
resents the  component  elements  of  the 
expression  in  the  least  compressed  shape, 
is  as  follows:  te-,  the  prefix  of  the  dual, 
which  becomes  in  proper  names  approxi- 
mately expletive,  signifies  primarily 
'  two,  '  double,'  4  in  a  double  manner  or 
degree,'  indicating  aptly  the  action  or 
presence  of  two  things,  especially  things 
double  by  nature,  as  the  ears,  feet,  hands, 
eyes,  of  the  animal  body;  'ha-,  the  simple 
prefix  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  per- 
son, singular  number,  masculine  sex,  and 
anthropic  gender,  means  'he';  were  this 
expression  the  statement  of  an  act  rather 
than  an  appellative  only,  the  form  ho-, 
1  he-it,'  would  have  been  required  here; 
ron'hia-,  the  nominal  stem  of  the  noun 
oro»'  'hid',  a  derivative  of  orok,  'cover,' 
'overcast,'  'spread  over,'  signifies  'sky,' 
'firmament,'  'the  visible  heavens,'  or 
'  blue  color ' ;  ujfl'*--,  the  verb-stem,  means 
'hold(s),'  'beholding';  and  lastly,  7io",' 
an  adverbial  suffix  denoting  the  iteration 
of  the  action  in  time  or  place  denoted  by 
the  verb  to  which  it  refers;  hence,  Teha- 
rori/tiatra^on  signifies  literally  'He is  hold- 
ing the  sky  in  two  places,'  referring  to  the 
action  of  the  two  hands;  but  the  form  of 
the  personal  pronoun  employed  in  the 
expression  indicates  that  this  sentence- 
word  is  used  merely  as  an  appellative  an  - 1 
not  as  the  statement  of  an  act  80  that 
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'Hej  the  Sky-holder,'  is  a  close  approxi- 
mation to  the  accepted  signification. 
Tradition  states  that  this  name  was  given 
him  by  his  grandmother,  vi  itfn'ha'i', under 
the  following  circumstances:  Soon  after 
his  birth  and  the  death  of  his  mother,  his 
grandmother  asked  him  and  his  twin 
brother,  "  Do  you  two  know  whence  you 
twocame,  and  whitheryou  shall  go,  when 
you  two  depart  hence?"  This  brother 
replied  confidently:  "I,  myself,  do  know 
the  place  whence  you  and  we  have  come. 
Verily,  it  is  from  the  world  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  sky.  I  myself,  indeed,  will 
not  forget  it  I  will  hold  it  fast  [as  if  with 
my  hands],  the  place  whence  I  came. 
His  grandmother  said:  "Truly,  indeed, 
thou  dost  know  the  whole  matter.  More- 
over, I  shall  call  thee,  on  this  account, 
rhatn'hiawH"  gi<  ( Ikihat»lhiawd,'k',ho*')i 
for  thy  memory  has  not  changed,  being 
as  if  thou  hadst  just  come  thence"). 

An  imaginary  anthropic  being  of  the 
cosmogonic  philosophy  of  the  Iroquoian 
and  other  American  mythologies,  who  for 
convenience  of  expression  may  be  called  a 
man-being.  To  him,  the  embodiment  or 
personification  of  life,  was  attributed  by 
the  wise  men  of  the  elder  time  the  forma- 
tion or  creation  and  preservation  of  life 
and  the  living  In  the  normal  and  the 
beneficent  bodies  and  things  in  terres- 
trial nature.  His  peculiar  character  as 
one  of  the  great  primal  earth  powers  of 
the  second  great  cosmical  period  is  best 
defined  in  terms  of  the  manifestations 
and  activities  of  the  various  forms  of  floral 
and  faunal  life — reproduction,  germina- 
tion, budding,  and  growth— on  the  earth. 
His  parentage  was  noble,  although  his 
paternity  was  seemingly  not  definitely 
fixed.  This  interpretation  and  definition 
of  the  mythological  concept  embodied  in 
the  dominating  character  of  Teharonhia- 
wagon are  given  here  as  those  which  most 
satisfactorily  account  for  the  motives  and 
activities  manifested  in  his  life,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  has  been  con- 
nected in  an  indefinite  way  with  the  sun 
or  light  and  the  sky  by  such  well-known 
writers  as  Lafitau,  Charlevoix,  Le  Jeune, 
Brinton,  and  others.  These  writers  have 
probably  been  misled  by  regarding  the de- 
ri  vation  of  the  name  as  conclusi  ve  evidence 
as  to  the  reason  for  its  imposition  on  him. 
In  the  most  definite  of  the  cosmic  mythi- 
cal traditions  of  the  Iroquoian  peoples  Te- 
haronhiawagon  was  a  twin  brother  of 
Tawiskaron  (q.  v.),  although  other  and 
perhaiis  earlier  and  more  primitive  ac- 
counts make  him  a  quadruplet  along  with 
his  brother  mentioned  above,  the  number 
four  however  being  prolmbly  suggested  by 
the  well-nigh  universal  cult  of  the  four 
quarters. 

One  of  the  earliest  recorded  names  ap- 
plied to  Teharonhiawagon  is  that  of  the 
Hurons,  written  bv  Sagard.    In  his  His- 


toire  du  Canada  (1636,  repr.  1836)  he 
wrote  it  Yoiutkeha,  but  in  the  accompany- 
ing Dictionnaire  Huronne  it  appears 
under  the  form  Yoscaha.  In  the  Jesuit 
Relations  it  is  commonly  written  lorn- 
keha  (ISskeha),  rarely  tfierein  Jouskeha, 
although  the  last  is  approximately  pho- 
netically correct.  According  to  Peter  D. 
Clarke,  a  native  VVvandot  (Huron)  his- 
torian (Traditional  Hist.  Wyandotts,  160, 
1870),  this  name  should  be  written 
Tezhuskahau,  which,  he  says,  is  the  cog- 
nomen of  the  "God  of  the  Forest,  or 
Nature."  His  translation  is  approxi- 
mately correct,  as  will  appear  hereafter. 
This  spelling  shows  that  the  Jouskeha 
form  of  the  Jesuit  Relations  is  preferable 
to  that  of  lowkeha;  but  Tezhxukahau  of 
Clarke  may  be  TidjdskA'H',  a  contracted 
form  of  TTfaiVafei'd*,  the  component  ele- 
ments of  which  are:  ti-,  a  demonstrative 
pronominal  prefix  referring  to  size,  num- 
ber, or  quantity,  'so,'  'so  much,'  'so 
many';  the  iterative  adverbial  prefix, 
'again,'  'anew';  io-,  the  prefix  personal 
pronoun  of  the  third  person,  singular 
Dumber,  zoic  gender,  meaning  'it';  «*d'-, 
the  nominal  stem  of  the  noun  os'klV, 
'sprout,'  'shoot';  and  d'-,  the  adjective 
'  little,'  '  small,'  sometimes  with  the  cari- 
tive  sense,  'dear  little.'  The  expression 
then  signifies,  'So  it  (is)  again  a  dear  lit- 
tle sprout.'  This  is  clearly  an  epithet 
expressive  of  the  floral  side  of  the  char- 
acter of  Teharonhiawagon.  This  expres- 
sion is  paralleled  in  signification  and 
composition  by  the  Mohawk  OterorUofl- 
nx"a ',  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  term 
fWJtt',  'maple,'  of  which  the  Onon- 
daga Ot&fl'dfmni'd'  is  only  a  dialectic 
variant.  The  analysis  of  the  Mohawk 
expression  is  as  follows:  o-,  the  prefix 
personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person, 
singular  number,  zoic  gender,  meaning 
'it  ,  a  modified  form  of  the  reflexive 
pronoun,  signifying  'self;  rofU-,  the 
nominal  stem  of  the  noun  oroii'UY,  'it- 
tree';  oflnV-,  the  verbal  stem  of  the  per- 
fect tense,  signifying  '  has  made';  d'-,  the 
adjective  meaning  'little.'  'small,'  and 
refers  to  the  accompanying  noun-stem; 
the  expression  then  signifies:  'It  self  a 
small  tree  has  made,'  or  'It  has  made  it- 
self into  a  small  tree,'  i.  e.  'a  sapling.' 
These  derivations  of  the  chief  appella- 
tives commonly  applied  to  Teharonhia- 
wagon show  that  he  was  never  connected 
in  any  manner  with  sun,  sky,  or  dawn. 

Teharonhiawagon  has  been  erroneously 
identified  by  different  authors  with  Hia- 
watha (q.  v.),  with  Agreskwe  (.lr*- 
gui.*s/kvH\  'The  Reason  or  Cause  for 
Absence),  the  Iroquoian  War  god,  and 
with  Agatkonchoria,  'Masked  Face,'  the 
name  of  a  society  whose  meml>ers  are 
professed  exorcists  of  disease,  deriving 
their  authority  from  Hadu'i"  (Onon- 
daga) or  Shagodiiowe"g6wa,  the  primal 
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being  of  dijsease  and  contemporary  of 
Teharonhiawagon.  Megapolensis  gives 
Athzoockuatoriaho  as  another  Mohawk 
epithet  of  Teharonhia wagon. 

Like  most  American  Indian  mytholo- 
gies, the  Iroquoian  deals  with  three  great 
mythic  cosmical  periods.  In  the  first 
d  welt  a  race  of  gigantic  anth  ropic  beings — 
man-beings,  let  them  be  called,  because 
though  they  were  reputed  to  have  been 
larger,  purer,  wiser,  more  ancient,  and 
possessed  of  more  potent  orenda  (a.  v.), 
than  man,  and  having  superior  ability 
to  perform  the  great  elemental  func- 
tions characterizing  definitely  the  things 
represented  by  them{  they  neverthe- 
less had  the  form,  mien,  and  mind  of 
man,  their  creator;  for  unconsciously  did 
man  create  the  gods,  the  great  primal 
beings  of  cosmic  time— the  controllers  or 
directors,  or  impersonations,  of  the  bodies 
and  phenomena  of  nature — in  his  own 
image.  To  these  man- beings,  therefore, 
were  imputed  the  thought,  manners, cus- 
toms, habits,  and  social  organization  of 
their  creators;  notwithstanding  thin,  man 
regarded  them  as  uncreated,  eternal,  and 
immortal;  for  by  a  curious  paradox,  man, 
mistaking  his  own  mental  fictions,  his 
metaphors,  for  realities,  explained  his 
own  existence,  wisdom,  and  activities  as 
the  divine  product  of  the  creations  of  his 
own  inchoate  mind.  The  dwelling-place 
of  the  first  great  primal  beings,  character- 
ized by  flora  and  fauna  respectively 
identical  with  the  plant  and  animal  life 
appearing  later  on  the  earth,  was  con- 
ceived to  have  been  the  upper  surface 
of  the  visible  sky,  which  was  regarded  as  a 
solid  plain.  Here  lived  the  first  beings  in 
peace  and  contentment  for  a  very  long  pe- 
riod of  time:  no  one  knows  or  ever  knew 
the  length  of  this  first  cosmic  period  of 
tranquil  existence.  But  there  came  a  time 
when  an  event  occurred  which  resulted 
in  a  metamorphosis  in  the  state  and 
aspect  of  celestial  and  earthly  things;  in 
fact,  the  seeming  had  to  liecome  or  to  as- 
sume the  real,  and  so  came  to  pass  the 
eatacl vemjc  change  of  things  of  the  first 
period  into  that  now  seen  on  the  earth 
and  in  the  sky,  and  the  close  of  this 
period  was  the  dawn  of  the  gods  of  this 
mythology.  Into  the  sunless  and  moon- 
less sky  land—  lighted  only  by  the  snowy 
white  "flowers  of  the  great  tree  of  light, 
towering  high  near  the  lodge  of  7V7kio»- 
'hircndjiamY'klion'  ('He  the  Earth-hold- 
er'),—the  presiding  chief  of  that  realm 
jealousy  crept.  This  chief,  reputed  to  be 
invulnerable  to  sorcerv,  took  a  young 
wife  by  l»etrothal  in  fulfilment  of  a  dream. 
The  name  of  the  young  woman  was 
A iifn'ha'i',  1  Mature  Flowers,'  or  •  Matuxe 
(i.  e.  Fertile)  Earth.'  Through  the 
machinations  of  Fire-dragon  of  the  White 
Bodv,  the  deadly  jealousy  of  the  aged 
presiding  chief  was  kiudled  against  his 


young  spouse.  Unfortunately  for  her 
welfare,  she,  by  inhaling  the  breath  of 
her  spouse  before  the  completion  of  the 
usual  ante-nuptial  ordeals,  became  par- 
thenogeneticaily  pregnant  The  be- 
trothed husband,  not  knowing  the  cause 
or  source  of  her  condition,  questioned 
her  chastity,  and  with  reluctance  re- 
solved to  rid  himself  of  his  suspected  but 
innocent  spouse,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
change  the  nature  of  all  the  man-beings 
who  were  his  neighbors  and  associates. 
To  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  caused  the 
tree  of  light  which  stood  over  the  sup- 
posed aperture  through  which  the  sun 
now  shines  to  be  uprooted,  thus  forming 
an  abyss  into  the  empyrean  of  this  world. 
By  stealth  he  cast  his  unsuspecting  young 
spouse  into  this  abyss.  Some  traditions 
say  that  this  occurred  after  Awe^'ha'i' 
had  given  birth  to  a  daughter  which,  by 
this  occurrence,  she  reconceived  and  to 
which  she  again  gave  birth  on  this  earth. 
In  like  manner  the  man-beings,  Corn, 
Beans,  Sunflower,  Tobacco,  Deer,  Wolf, 
Bear,  Beaver,  and  all  their  associates, 
transformed  their  kind  into  the  forms  and 
sizes  and  with  the  habits  by  which  they 
are  known  to-day  on  earth,  and  then  cast 
them  down  into  the  abyss.  Only  the 
ancients,  the  so-called  elder  brothers,  of 
these  things  remained  in  the  sky  land. 
Then  the  rage  of  Te,haonihwgndjiawa'k/- 
4  ho11'  subsided.  This  great  cataclysmic- 
change  was  brought  about  because  none 
could  divine  a  cure  for  his  illness  (jeal- 
ousy) by  "searching  his  dream- word." 
Then  the  tree  of  light  was  restored  to  its 
place.  These  events  brought  about  the 
second  cosmical  period.  The  expelled 
bride,  Awe^ha'i',  while  falling  through 
cosmic  space,  or  the  upper  sky,  was  seen 
by  the  water-fowl  and  water 'animals  of 
the  primal  sea,  who  at  once  set  them- 
selves the  task  of  providing  a  habitation 
for  her.  Some  traditions  sav  that  the 
water-fowl  of  the  larger  kinds  flew  up  to 
meet  her  and  to  bring  her  slowly  down 
as  she  rested  on  their  united  *  hacks. 
While  this  was  being  done,  the  best  div- 
ers among  the  water  animals  brought  up 
from  the  depths  of  the  sea  some  wet  earth, 
which  was  carefully  placed  on  the  cara- 
pace of  the  Great  Turtle.  This  earth  at 
once  began  to  expand  in  size,  and  on  it 
Awe^'ha'i4  was  gently  placed.  At  once 
she  began  to  walk  about  the  tiny  earth, 
and  it  continued  to  grow  in  size  thereby; 
she  even  took  handful 8  of  the  earth  and 
scattered  it  in  all  directions,  which  like- 
wise caused  it  to  continue  to  expand  un- 
til it  had  grown  ho  large  that  she  could 
no  longer  see  its  bounds.  Then  shrubs,  red 
willow,  grasses,  and  other  vegetation  be- 
gan to  appear.  In  due  time  8he  pave  birth  to 
a  daughter.  After  attaining  womanhood, 
this  daughter  was  courted  by  various  ani- 
mals and  beings  disguised  in  the  assumed 
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shape  of  fine-looking  young  men.  But, 
by  her  mother's  advice,  she  rejected  the 
suit  of  all,  until  a  young  man  of  the  race 
of  the  Great  Turtle  sought  her  to  wife. 
He  was  accepted,  and  bidden  to  the  lodge 
of  her  mother.  In  the  twilight  he  came 
bearing  two,  some  say  three,  arrows,  of 
which  one  was  tipped  with  a  flint  point. 
As  the  young  woman  lay  down  he  passed 
two  of  the  arrows,  including  the  flint- 
tipped  one,  over  her  body;  others  say  that 
he  placed  them  in  the  lodge  wall  just 
above  her  body.  Then  he  departed,  say- 
ing that  he  would  return  the  next  day. 
At  twilight  he  returned,  and,  taking  bin 
arrows,  at  once  withdrew,  saying  that 
he  would  not  return  again.  In  due  time 
the  young  woman gave  birth  to  twins,  one 
of  whom  caused  her  death  by  violently 
bursting  through  her  armpit.  The  name 
of  the  culprit  was  Tawiskaron  (q.  v.), 
Hud  that  of  his  brother,  the  elder,  whs 
Teharonhiawagon.  Awe^'ha'i,  the  grand- 
mother, being  greatly  enraged  by  the 
death  of  her  daughter,  asked  the  twins 
which  of  the  twain  had  committed  this 
act.  Tawiskaron  quickly  replied,  accus- 
ing his  innocent  brother.  So  seizing  the 
supposed  culprit,  the  grandmother  cast 
him  far  away  among  the  Hhrubbery.  He 
did  not  die  there,  but  grew  rapidlv  to 
manhood;  his  grandmother  hated  "him 
bitterly,  but  was  very  fond  of  Tawis- 
karon. 

In  time,  Teharonhiawagon  was  taught 
by  his  father  how  to  build  a  lodge,  to 
kindle  lire,  and  to  plant  and  cultivate  the 
ground,  his  fathergivinghim  bean,  melon, 
squash,  tobacco,  and  corn  seed.  He  gave 
his  son  likewise  the  third  arrow,  by 
which  he  must  destroy  the  great  water 
serpent,  the  Fire-dragon  of  the  White 
Body,  when  it  should  begin  to  destroy  the 
things  he  was  to  create  and  cause  to  grow. 
Teharonhiawagon  then  toiled  at  his  tasks, 
forming  the  animals  and  birds,  and  mak- 
ing the  useful  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants. 
In  all  this  his  grandmother  and  his  twin 
brother  sought  to  thwart  him  by  all  man- 
ner of  devices,  but  by  the  timely  counsel 
of  his  father  he  was  able  to  defeat  all  their 
efforts.  1 1  is  labor  was  to  prepare  the  earth 
for  man,  whom  later  he  was  to  create. 
For  ease  of  transit  for  man,  he  had  made 
the  rivers  and  streams  with  double  cur- 
rents, the  one  running  in  one  direction 
and  the  other  in  an  opposite  one;  but  his 
brother  changed  this  by  putting  falls  and 
cascades  in  the  rivers  and  streams.  The 
grandmother,  seeing  that  Teharonhiawa- 
gon had  produced  great  ears  of  perfect 
corn,  immediately  blighted  his  work, 
saying,  "  You  desire  the  people  you  are 
about  to  make  to  be  too  happy  and  too 
well-provided  with  necessaries."  Not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  his  brother 
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and  grandmother  to  his  work  for  the  good 
of  man,  he  thwarted  all  their  schemes. 
Finally,  the  grandmother,  who  had  ex- 
hausted all  her  methods  of  opposition, 
challenged  her  grandson,  Teharonhiawa- 
gon, to  play  a  game  of  the  bowl  and  plum- 
pits,  the  prize  of  the  winner  to  be  the 
rulership  of  the  world.  The  grandson 
willingly  accepted  the  challenge.  Ac- 
cording to  custom  ten  days  were  allowed 
the  contestants  to  prepare  for  the  strug- 
gle of  orendas.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
the  grandmother  came  to  the  lodge  of  her 
grandson,  bringing  her  bowl  and  plum- 
pits.  He  would  use  her  bowl,  but  not  her 
pits,  as  they  were  something  alive  and  un- 
der the  control  of  the  mindof  the  grand- 
mother. His  own  were  the  crests  of 
chickadees,  who  had  responded  to  his  call 
for  aid.  He  took  six  of  these  crests,  and 
they  magically  remained  alive.  When  he 
ana  his  grandmother  were  ready,  Teha- 
ronhiawagon called  in  a  loud  voice,  "All 
you  whose  bodies  I  have  formed,  do  you 
now  put  forth  your  vrenda  in  order  that 
we  may  conquer  in  this  struggle,  so  that 
all  of  you  may  live!"  Then  when  it  came 
his  turn  to  shake  the  bowl,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Now,  verily,  shall  appear  the  good  or  ill 
fortune  of  all  the  things  that  I  have  done 
or  made!"  The  grandmother  failed  to 
score,  while  Teharonhiawagon  made  the 
highest  score  itossible  at  one  shake  of  the 
bowl,  and  so  won  the  government  of  all 
living  things. 

Teharonhiawagon,  in  going  from  place 
to  place  viewing  his  work,  one  day  found 
that  all  the  animals  he  had  formed  had 
disappeared.  He  went  at  once  in  many 
directions  seeking  them.  While  thus 
unsuccessfully  engaged,  a  bird  told  him 
that  they  were  shut  up  in  a  vast  cavern 
in  a  rockv  cliff,  wherein  his  brother  had 
concealed  them.  Having  discovered  the 
place,  he  removed  the  rock  that  closed 
the  mouth  of  the  cavern  and  then  ordered 
the  animals  and  the  birds  to  come  forth. 
While  the  creatures  were  issuing  in  oIkj- 
dience  to  the  command  of  their  maker, 
Tawiskaron  and  his  grandmother,  notic- 
ing that  the  animals  were  again  becoming 
plentiful,  and  divining  the  cause,  has- 
tened to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  and  at 
once  closed  it  with  the  great  rock.  The 
few  creatures  which  did  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  escape  became  changed  in 
their  natures,  which  thereafter  were  evil, 
uncanny,  monstrous,  and  otkon  (q.  v.). 
This  incident  is  seemingly  a  figurative 
description  of  the  annual  forced  hiberna- 
tion of  certain  animals  and  reptiles  and 
the  migration  of  certain  birds,  and  shows 
that  Teharonhiawagon  had  the  power  to 
change  the  seasons  by  bringing  back  the 
summer. 

As  the  animals  were  intended  to  serve 
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.  for  the  sustenance  of  human  beings  about 
to  be  formed,  Teharonhiawagon  enjoined 
on  them  the  duty  of  permitting  them- 
selves to  be  taken,  provided  men  in  kill- 
ing them  did  it  with  despatch.  In  fur- 
therance of  this  contract  he  questioned 
some  of  the  animals  to  learn  in  what  man- 
ner their  posterity  would  defend  them- 
selves against  human  beings.  Theanswer 
of  the  Bear  was  that  his  posterity  would 
flee  to  escape;  thereupon,  Teharonhia- 
wagon stuffed  the  Bear's  legs  full  of  fat 
and  meat  in  order  to  make  him  slow  and 
clumsy  in  running.  The  Deer  answered 
that  his  posterity  would  stand  and  not 
flee,  and  would  bite  human  beings  who 
hunted  them;  then  Teharonhiawagon 
twisted  out  the  teeth  of  the  Deer's  upper 
jaw,  thus  rendering  his  bite  harmless. 
A  similar  change  was  made  in  the  buffalo 
and  the  elk. 

According  to  the  recorded  beliefs  of 
the  Hurons  in  the  early  decades  of  the 
17th  century,  it  was  Iouskeha  (I8ekeha) 
who  provided  them  with  so  many  fine 
rivers  and  lakes  and  fertile  fields. 
The  earth  was  dry,  for  a  monstrous  Frog 
had  gathered  all  the  waters  under  its 
arm-nit,  so  that  IouBkeha  and  his  people 
coula  obtain  no  water  except  through  its 
agency.  To  free  himself  and  his  people 
from  this  liondage,  Iouskeha  made  an 
incision  under  the  arm-pit  of  the  Frog, 
through  which  the  waters  issued  in  so 
great  abundance  that  they  overflowed  the 
earth,  forming  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas. 
Without  Iouskeha,  they  said,  their  ket- 
tles would  not  boil,  for  he  had  learned 
from  the  Turtle  the  art  of  kindling  fire, 
and  this  art  he  had  taught  them;  by  his 
aid  alone  their  hunting  was  successful: 
were  it  not  for  him  they  could  not  so  easily 
have  captured  game  animals,  for  they 
had  not  alwavs  enjoyed  freedom,  having 
been  confined  in  a  vast  cavern.  In  free- 
ing them  Iouskeha  so  charmed  them  by 
an  arrow  stroke  in  the  foot  as  they  came 
forth  that  he  might  easily  afterward  con- 
trol and  dispose  of  them  at  will.  The 
Wolf  escaped  this  stroke,  hence  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  take  him  in  the  chase.  It  is 
from  Iouskeha,  they  said,  that  they  had 
their  verdant  fields,  corn,  beans,  tobacco, 
squashes,  and  sunflowers;  abundantcorn 
harvests  and  lodges  filled  with  matured 
ears  of  corn  they  owed  to  no  one  but 
Iouskeha.  Early  in  1636  these  Indians 
were  greatly  perturbed  by  the  reputed 
omens  of  an  approaching  famine.  Iou- 
skeha had  been  seen  in  vision,  sad,  and  as 
lean  as  a  skeleton,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
shriveled  ear  of  corn,  and  some  even 
added  that  he  carried  the  leg  of  a  human 
being,  which  he  tore  with  his  teeth. 
All  these  were  to  them  infallible  signs  of 
a  year  of  great  scarcity.  Among  these 
same  Hurons,  AwC'ha'i,  the  grand- 


mother of  Iouskeha  or  Teharonhiawagon, 
was  known  by  the  name  Ataentsie  or 
Eataentsic  (i.  e.  Eia't&ge^'tcr,  'She 
Whose  Body  is  Ancient'),  which  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  custom  of  avoiding  the 
utterance  of  a  person's  proper  name,  sup- 
planted her  real  name.  These  Hurons 
believed  that  their  Iouskeha  and  his 
grandmother  dwelt  in  a  great  lodge  situ- 
ated at  the  eastern  (some  said  western) 
extremity  of  the  world — that  is,  not 
much  farther  away  than  the  bounds  of 
their  hunting  grounds;  this  lodge  of 
Iouskeha  was  built  on  the  model  ot  their 
own,  and  it  was  reputed  to  be  stocked 
with  an  abundance  of  corn,  beans, 
squashes,  sunflower  oil,  and  various  dried 
meats— with  all  things  to  support  life  in 
great  plenty;  they  believed  that  he  and 
his  grandmother  planted  and  cultivated 
land,  worked,  drank,  ate,  slept,  and 
were  lascivious  like  themselves;  that  all 
the  ani mala  of  the  world  belonged  to 
them;  that  Iouskeha  was  very  kind  and 
gave  growth  to  all  things,  sending  fine 
weather  and  other  good  gifts;  that  he 
had  charge  and  care  of  the  living,  and  of 
the  things  that  concerned  life,  and  so  he 
was  judged  good.  On  the  contrary,  his 
grandmother  had  charge  of  the  souls,  the 
manes,  and  because  the  Indians  believed 
that  she  (the  Earth)  caused  men  to  die, 
they  adjudged  her  wicked  and  destructive, 
and  not  because  she  sometimes  sent  bad 
weather  or  at  times  undid  the  good  things 
done  by  her  grandson;  thev  believed  that 
Iouskeha  grew  old  like  all*  living  things, 
but  that  he  had  the  power  instantly  to 
rejuvenate  himself,  and  so  he  never 
died;  that  at  death  the  soul  of  man  went 
directly  to  the  lodge  of  Iouskeha  and 
Awe^'ha'i  to  dance  in  the  presence  of  this 
Woman  Ancient  of  Days  for  her  health. 
These  are  substantially  the  current  Iro- 
quois beliefs  regarding  Teharonhiawagon. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  of  the  final  labors  of  Teharon- 
hiawagon on  this  earth  was  his  great 
victory  in  a  contest  of  orenda*  over  the 
hunchback  Hadu"i',  the  unborn  primal 
being,  Disease  and  Death,  whose  forfeiture 
of  life  was  redeemed  by  his  promise  to 
aid  man  by  curing,  on  certain  conditions, 
diseases  arising  from  the  infection  of  the 
■earth  with  the  malign  potency  of  the 
body  of  Hadu'T  by  his  having  first 
wandered  over  it.  To  this  event  the  im- 
portant Masked-face  Society  of  exorcists 
of  disease  owes  its  origin.  At  the  New 
Year  ceremony  its  members  essav  to  ex- 
orcise and  banish  disease  and*  death- 
causing  agencies  from  the  community. 

The  great  and  most  important  New 
Year  ceremony  among  the  Iroquois  who 
still  hold  to  their  ancient  faith  and  cus- 
toms, at  which  is  burned  a  pure-white 
dog  as  a  sacrifice,  is  held  in  honor  of 
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Teharonhiawagon  for  his  works,  bless- 
ings, and  goodness,  which  have  been  en- 
joyed by  the  jieople.  See  Mythology, 
Xanabozho,  Tatmkaron.     (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Tehata  (probably  Cora  Uuit  or  teuta, 
*man  ' — Brinton) .    A  former  settlement 


of  the  Nevome  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  neigh- 
bors of  the  Basiroa,  who  lived  b.  of  the 
Havaguere  and  Tehuizo,  who  in  turn 
resided  about  8  leagues  e.  of  Tepahue. — 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  58,  1864. 

Tehauremot.  An  unidentified  tribe  or 
village  of  which  Joutel  (Margrv,  Dec., 
in,  288,  1878)  learned  from  the  Ebahamo 
as  being  K.  b.  of  Maligne  (Colorado)  r.  of 
Texas. 

Teoremetei.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  271,  1728.  Theare- 
French.  Hist.  Coll. 


meu.— Joutel  in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La..  I.  162, 
1846.  TheaurexnaU.-Ibid. 

Tehawut.  The  Cowlitz  name  for  the 
8ali8h  on  Skukum  Chuck,  an  b.  tributary 
of  upper  Chehalis  r.,  Thurston  co., 
Wash. 

Tehawuten.— Gibba,  MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

Tehoanoaghroonaw.  An  unidentified 
tribe  known  to  the  Iroquois. — McKen- 
ney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  80,  1854. 

Tehononsadegi  ('there  his  lodge  was 
burned').  A  small  Seneca  village  for- 
merly situated  in  Warren  co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Allegheny  r.,  4  in.  from 
the  New  York  state  line.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  noted  Seneca  chief  Corn- 
planter,    (q.  v.) 

Cbinuch*hungutho.-Ro»iM  rantz  (179-2)  In  Am.  St. 
Paper*,  Ind.  Aft*.,  I.  337.  1832.  0< 
Brown.  West  Oae..  855,  1817.  Ben 
Morgan.  League  Iroq.,  229.  1851.  J« 
Alden  <1816)Tn  Day,  Pa.,65d,1848.  Ju 
Ransom  (1794)  in  Am.  St.  Papers.  Ind.  All..  I. 
f09.  1832.  New  Arrow  town. -Procter  (1791 1,  ibid.. 
152.  Obaletowa.-Hrake.  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  5.  119. 
1R1H.  0  Be«l*«  town.— Procter  (1791)  in  Am.  St. 
Papers,  Ind.  All.,  I,  151.  1832.  0no$h»*dago.— 
Johnson  Hull  conference  (1774)in  N.  \.  Doc.  Col. 


Hist.,  vin,  '2«,  ISr>7. 


Abeal.— Treaty  of 


(1784)  in  Am.  St.  Papers.  Ind.  Aff..  I.. 
10.1832.  Tehono-«adefi.-Hewitt,infn.l886<Sen- 

ichtongee.— Procter  (1791) 


ecafonn).  jr. 


in  Am.  St.  Papers.  Ind.  Aff..  I,  152.  1832.  Thiven- 
ffo».-Pouchot  map  (1758)  in  N.Y.  Doo.  Col.  Hist.. 
X.694.  li*6. 

Tehoragwanegen  ( '  He  has  placed  two 
planets  together').  An  Iroquois  war- 
chief  of  the  Caughnawaga  Mohawk,  Que- 
bec, known  also  as  Thomas  Williams; 
born  about  1758-59.  His  mother  was 
Mary  de  Roguers,  granddaughter  of  the 
Rev.  John  Williams,  of  Deertield,  Mass., 
who,  with  the  portion  of  his  family  not 
murdered  on  the  spot,  was  taken  captive 
by  a  band  of  French  and  Indians  on  the 
night  of  Feb.  29,  1704.  Eunice,  one  of 
John  Williams'  daughters,  while  a  cap- 
tive became  strongly  attached  to  the  In- 
dians, and  afterward,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Jesuits,  married  a  Caughnawaga  chief 
known  as  De  Roguers,  to  whom  she  bore 
three  children,  Catherine,  Mary,  and 
John.  Mary,  the  mother  of  John,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  died  when  the  latter 
i  only  15  months  old,  and  he  was  then 


adopted  by  his  aunt  Catherine,  the  wife 
of  a  noted  Caughnawaga  chief,  X.  Rice, 
who  had  no  heirs.  Tehoragwanegen, 
having  been  born  and  reared  among  the 
Indians,  acquired  their  habits  and  lan- 
guage. As  a  boy  he  was  active  and 
sprightly.  He  was  reared  by  his  aunt  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  During  the 
early  years  of  the  American  Revolution, 
although  then  only  about  17  years  of 
age,  Tehoragwanegen  accomjtanied  the 
war-parties  of  his  tribe  on  various  ex- 
peditions against  the  colonists  of  the 
northern  frontiers.  It  appears  that  his 
grandmother,  Eunice,  persistently  urged 
him  to  follow  these  hostile  bands  to  pre- 
vent, when  possible,  the  massacre  of  de- 
fenceless women  and  children,  and  on 
various  occasions  he  bent  every  effort  to 
have  the  American  prisoners  treated 
with  humanity  and  kindness.  In  1777, 
at  the  head  of  his  band,  he  joined  the 
army  of  Gen.  Burgoyne  and  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  campaign  around  Sara- 
toga that  ended  in  Burgoyne's  surrender. 
Having  remonstrated  with  Burgoyne 
against  the  needless  cruelty  shown  toward 
the  colonists  by  the  western  Indians, 
among  whom  were  the  Ottawa,  Chip- 

gjwa,  Menominee,  and  Winnebago, 
urgoyne  rebuked  them  so  severely 
that  they  became  offended  and  soon  after- 
ward deserted  the  army.  Had  Tehorag- 
wanegen'sad  vice  been  followed,  the  mur- 
der of  Miss  JaneMcCrea  near  Ft  Edward, 
N.Y.,  would  never  havetieen  perpetrated. 
In  1780  he  was  attached  to  the  corps  of 
Sir  John  Johnson  during  its  desolating 
operations  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  ana 
expressed  so  strong  disapproval  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Tones  and  some  of  the 
allied  Indian  warriors  that  he  aroused  the 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  Johnson,  who 
feared,  however,  an  open  rupture  with 
him  on  account  of  his  high  standing  with 
Gov.  Carleton  of  Canada  for  his  valued 
services  to  the  government.    After  the 

Eeace  of  1783,  Tehoragwanegen  visited 
is  relatives  in  New  England,  where  he 
met  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  the  cele- 
brated missionary.  In  1789,  with  two 
others  of  his  tribe,  he  took  steps  toward 
negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  treaty 
of  New  York  in  1796,  between  the  state 
and  the  Seven  Nations  of  Canada,  by 
which  these  Indians  were  compensated 
for  lands  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived. The  other  two  delegates  were 
Ohnawiio  ('Good  Stream')  and  Atiato- 
harongwen  ('His  Body  is  Taken  Down 
from  Hanging'),  alias  Colonel  Lewis 
Cook. 

In  1800  Tehoragwanegen  took  his  two 
sons  to  be  educated  among  his  relatives. 
One  of  these  was  Eleazer  Williams  (q.  v.), 
the  reputed  Dauphin  of  France.  In  1801, 
Tehoragwanegen,  with  a  party  of  Caugh- 
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nawaga,  visited,  in  behalf  of  the  North- 
west Bay  Company,  the  Red  r.  and  the 
Rocky  mts.  He  warmly  espoused  the 
American  cause  during  the  War  of  1812. 
His  death  occurred  at  his  native  village, 
Aug.  16.  1849,  at  the  advanced  age  of  91. 
See  Williams'  Life  of  Te-ho-ra-gwa-ne- 
ken,  1859.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Teh-toot-sah.    See  Dohumn. 

Tehueco  (according  to  Buelna  the  name 
is  from  the  Cahita  term  teeca,  lehueca, 
'sky';  or  from  teeca  'sky,'  and  Uhudi 
'blue' ).  One  of  the  Cahita  tribes  living 
on  the  Rio  Fuerte,  about  lat.  26°  40',  n.  w. 
Sinaloa,  Mexico.  It  included  the  settle- 
ments of  Biara,  Charac,  Hichucio,  Mata- 
pan,  .Sibirijoa,  and  Tehueco.  The  dialect 
spoken  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Zuaoue. 

Tegueoo. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  68,  1864.  The- 
hueco.— Ibid.  Zuaoue.— Ibid,  (referring  to  the 
dialect;  strictly  a  distinct  division). 

Tehueco.  Formerly  the  principal  pue- 
blo of  the  Tehueco  tribe,  on  the  k.  bank 
of  Rio  Fuerte,  n.  w.  Sinaloa,  Mexico. 
Tegu»co.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stock  Mn.  Neue 
Well-Bott,  1726.  Tegueoo.— Hardy,  Trav.  in  Mex., 
438,  1829.  Tehueco.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  map, 
1804. 

Tehuerichic  (referring  to  a  rock  in  the 
form  of  a  girl).  A  small  pueblo  of  the 
Tarahumare,  with  a  mission  church,  situ- 
ated s.  e.  of  Batopilas,  s.  w.  Chihuahua, 
Mexico. — Lumholtz,  inf'n.  1894. 
Teguerichic— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  323, 1894. 

Tehuixo.  A  subdivision  or  settlement 
of  the  Nevome,  described  as  neighbors  of 
the  Hios,  who  were  settled  8  leagues  E.  of 
Tepahue(Tepachi?),in  e.  Sonora, Mexico. 
Tehuiio.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  58.  1864.  Te- 
huixo.—Ibid..  351. 

Teiakhochoe  (  T^iaq/dtroe ) .  A  Chinook- 
an  tribe  formerly  residing  on  the  w. 
bank  of  Columbia  r.,  in  Columbia  co., 
Greg.,  alxmt  3  m.  above  Oak  point. — 
Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  6,  1901. 

Teiyaghsaragarat.    See  (hiechtagerat. 

Tejeningge  Oaiping  ( Te-je-  Uing-gt  O-ui- 
pintj).  The  ruins  of  a  prehistoric  Tewa 
pueblo  on  the  s.  sloj>c  of  the  hills  on  which 
stands  t  he  present  pueblo  of  San  Juan,  on 
the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico.  Accord- 
ing to  Bandelier  (Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
H4^  1892)  the  Tewa  claim  that  this  pueblo 
marks  the  center  of  the  range  ot  their 
people,  and  that  the  division  into  two 
branches,  of  which  the  Tewa  became  the 
northern  and  the  Tano  the  southern, 
took  place  there  in  very  ancient  times. 

Tejey.  A  Costanoan  village  situated  in 
1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mission, 
Cal.—  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5,1860. 

Tejolocachic.  A  Tarahumare  settlement 
on  the  headwaters  of  Paphigochic  r.,  w. 
Chihuahua,  Mexico,  about  8  m.  s.  of  Ma- 
tachic—  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  323,  1864. 

Tejon  (Span. : ' raccoon ' ).  A  local  name 
often  applied  to  certain  groups  of  Indians 
at  the  b.  end  of  San  Joaquin  valley,  Cal. 
It  includes  Indians  of  three  linguistic 


families:  Ft  Tejon,  on  Canada  de  las 
Uvas,  was  held  by  a  division  of  the 
Churn  ash;  the  upper  part  of  Tejon 
rancho,  including  the  part  of  Tejon  cr.  in 
the  mountains,  was  held  by  the  Shosho- 
nean  Gitanemuk;  the  lower  part  of  this 
stream  and  rancho,  including  the  present 
ranch  settlement  (the  headquarters  of  a 
reservation  established  in  1853)  on  Paso 
cr.,  belonged  either  to  the  same  Shosho- 
neans  or  to  the  Yokuts  tribe  called 
Yauelmani,  or  at  least  was  visited  by  the 
latter.  On  the  establishment  of  theTejon 
res  in  1853,  Indians  from  a  considerable 
area  were  assembled  thereon.  In  1864 
most  of  these  were  removed  toTule  River 
res.,  where  the  Yauelmani  are  now  popu- 
larly known  as  Teion  Indians.  On  Te- 
jon rancho,  at  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
there  is  still  a  settlement,  mainly  of  Sho- 
shoneans,  and  these  principally  of  the 
Gitanemuk.  (h.  w.  h.) 

Tenon.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  246. 1877.  Tejon. -William 
son  in  l*ac.  R.  R.  Rep..  V,  20. 1853.  Tejonee— Beale 
(1852)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  S2d  Cong.,  spec.  cem.. 
378,  1853.  Tejuneeee— Gallano.  Relaeion,  cxvii. 
1802.  Texon  —  Barbour  (1852)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
32d  Cong..  »pec.  Bess. .  256, 1853.  Tin'lin  neh  —  Pow- 
ers in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  III.  370. 1877.  TtaHu  - 
Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philoa.  Soc.,  xxm,301, 1886. 

Tejones  (Span.:  'raccoons').  A  tribe 
living  at  Reynosa,  Mexico,  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  at  the  time  of  its  foundation  in 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  In  1757. 
when  Tienda  de  Cuervo  inspected  tin- 
new  settlement,  he  reported  that  this  was 
the  native  place  of  the  Tejones  ( Revista, 
1757,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen. ).  Pimentel 
(Lenguas,  It,  409,  1865)  uses  the  name  as 
synonymous  with  Coahuilteco.  If  this  is 
correct,  it  probably  settles  the  Question  of 
the  linguistic  affiliation  of  their  asso- 
ciates, as  the  Comecrudos,  Pintos,  Maya- 
pemes,  Cueros  Quern  ados,  Zalapaguemes, 
and  others.  By  1757  the  Tejones  had 
entered  the  missions  at  both  Reynosa  and 
Camargo,  but  in  greater  numbers  at  the 
former  place,  where  they  mingled  with 
the  tribes  named  above  (Mission  records 
in  the  parish  churches  at  Reynosa  and 
Camargo,  examined  in  1907) .  According 
to  Ripperdii,  governor  of  Texas,  by  1773 
most  of  the  tribe  had  acquired  the  Span- 
ish language  (Complaint  about  the  en- 
slavement of  Indians  in  NuevoSantander, 
MS.  in  Bexar  Archives,  1773).  The  ex- 
isting mission  records  at  Reynosa  and 
Camargo  show  that  the  Tejones  remained 
at  these  missions  well  into  the  19th  cen- 
tury. The  remnant  of  the  tribe,  together 
with  a  few  Comecrudos  and  Pintos,  still 
live  (1907)  between  modern  Reynosa  and 
Camargo,  at  Las  Prietas,  which  is  about  on 
the  site  of  Old  Reynosa,  where  Cuervo 
found  the  Tejones  in  1757.  Dr.  A.  S. 
Gatschet  reported  them  at  the  same 
place  in  1887.  ( e.  e.  b.  ) 

Tedeienoe  —  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geo*..  293,  1861  orob- 
ably  identical).   Texonee.-Ibld..  294 
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Tej ua.  A  branch  of  the  Apache  who  in 
the  18th  century  lived  in  the  sierras  of 

Salt  r.,  Ariz.  Probably  the  Tontos. 
Fejuaj. — Keane  in  Stanford.  Compend..  464,  1878 
( misprint).  Tehoa. — Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
393.  1K89.  T«jua.— Front  map  (1777)  in  Couea, 
Garc^H  Diary.  1900.  Yabipaii  Tejua.— Garcia 
( 1776) .  Diary,  308, 1900.  YavipaitUjua.— Bancroft, 
loc.  cit. 

Tekakwitha,  Catherine  (called  also  the 
"Indian  Saint,"  "La  SaincteSauvagesse," 
and  the  "Lily  of  the  Mohawks").  The 
daughter  of  a  Afohawk  warrior  by  a  Catho- 
lic Christian  Algonkin  woman  who  had 
been  captured  by  the  Iroquois  at  Three 
Rivers,  Quebec;  born  inl666atCaugnah- 
waga,  a  palisaded  town  of  the  Turtle  clan 
of  the  Mohawk,  on  Mohawk  r.,  near  the 
present  Auriesville,  N.  Y.  Tekakwitha 
was  about  4  years  of  age  when  the  village 
was  ravaged  by  smallpox,  among  its  vic- 
tims being  her  mother,  who  left  an  infant 
son  that  did  not  long  survive.  Tekak- 
witha was  about  10  years  of  age  when  De 
Tracy  burned  the  Mohawk  villages,  an  act 
resulting  in  the  general  peace  of  1666. 
After  the  destruction  of  their  settlement, 
the  Turtle  clan  removed  to  the  n.  side 
of  Mohawk  r.,  where  Tekakwitha  was 
reared  by  her  uncle,  a  bitter  opponent  of 
the  Christian  faith.  A  couple  of  years 
later,  Fathers  Bruyas,  Fremin,and  Pierron 
visited  her  uncle"  for  three  days,  during 
which  time  she  waited  on  them,  thus  gain- 
ing her  first  knowledge  of  Christian  faith 
and  practice.  On  Easter  Sundav,  1675, 
she  was  baptized  by  Father  Lamberville, 
and  at  once  became  the  objectof  contempt 
and  derision  to  many  of  her  tribe,  the  per- 
secution continuing  for  about  two  years. 
By  refusing  to  marry  she  had  already  in- 
curred the  displeasure  and  anger  of  her 
aunt;  for  observing  the  Sabbath  she  was 
denied  food,  and  because  she  would  not 
labor  in  the  corn-fields  on  that  day,  she 
wasstoned;  ayoung  Mohawk  warrior  went 
so  far  as  to  raise  his  tomahawk  menacingly 
over  her  head,  but  she  awaited  the  blow 
with  such  calmness  that  her  assailant  de- 
sisted and  slunk  away. 

When  still  quite  young  Tekakwitha 
aided  her  mother  in  her  domestic  duties, 
and  when  not  thus  occupied  amused  her- 
self, like  other  Indian  children,  with  her 
toys.  She  dressed  like  other  girls  of  her 
age,  and  ornamented  her  person  with  neck- 
laces, bracelets,  finger-rings,  and  ear-bobs. 
As  a  young  woman  she  was  well  poised 
and  skilful  in  doing  such  work  as  Indian 
girls  were  accustomed  to  do  in  elk-hair 
and  porcupine-quills,  and  from  bark  and 
other  fibers  she  made  bands  for  carrying 
burdens.  She  also  became  so  adept  in  the 
manufacture  of  wampum  belts,  such  as 
were  used  in  pablic  affairs,  that  she  was 
frequently  employed  in  making  them. 
She  could  also  sew  well  in  the  Caucasian 
way,  having  learned  the  art  from  French 


prisoners  among  her  tribe.  She  made 
ribbons  or  bands  of  eel-skins,  sashes  from 
the  fibers  of  bark,  baskets  and  boxes  of 
willow  bark  and  twigs,  and  bark  buckets 
for  carrying  water;  she  likewise  learned 
how  to  make  pestles  for  pounding  corn; 
in  short,  she  was  ever  dusv  with  the 
multiplicity  of  duties  that  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Indian  women  generally.  Although 
frail,  Tekakwitha  was  the  first  at  work  in 
the  morning.  The  years  before  her  bap- 
tism passed  in  this  manner,  and  she  had 
no  other  ideals  set  before  her  than  those 
current  among  her  pagan  relations.  It  is 
said  she  was  virtuous  in  every  way,  was 
not  attached  to  beliefs  in  visions  or 
dreams,  had  no  desire  to  take  part  in 
dances  or  games,  and  was  not  cruel,  even 
to  prisoners,  like  other  Indian  girls— in 
short,  she  was  of  a  disposition  unusual 
among  the  girls  of  her  time  and  people. 

At  this  time  a  number  of  fervent  Catho- 
lic Christian  Iroquois  dwelt  at  the  Sault 
Saint  Louis,  some  of  whom  were  in  the 
habit  of  making  visits  to  the  villages  of 
the  Iroquois  in  New  York  for  the  purpose 
of  proselyting  their  kindred  to  the  new 
faith.  One  of  the  most  successful  of 
these,  a  former  inhabitant  and  chief  of 
the  Oneida  village,  was  Ogenratarihen 
('Hot  Ashes'),  sometimes  called  Louis 
Garonhiagu£.  In  1677,  while  making  a 
tour  of  the  Indian  villages,  on  learning 
that  Tekakwitha  was  persecuted  on  ac- 
count of  her  new  faith,  he,  with  two  com- 

ftanions,  placed  her  in  a  canoe  and  started 
or  the  Sault,  where  she  arrived  in  the 
autumn,  bearing  letters  from  Father 
Lamberville  extolling  her  virtues.  Here 
she  grew  in  Christian  knowledge  and  in 
theexercisesof  a  holy  life,  practising  great 
austerities.  Visiting  Montreal,  she  saw 
thenunsof  Marguerite  Bourgeois  at  their 
school  work,  and  aware  of  the  charity  of 
the  Hospital  Sistersof  Ville- Marie  shown 
toward  her  people,  she  sought  to  found 
a  convent  on  Heron  id.,  among  the  rapids 
of  Saint  Lawrence  r.  This  project  was  ridi- 
culed by  her  friends,  and  even  the  father 
was  amused;  he  nevertheless  permitted 
her  to  make  a  vow  of  chastity,  and  thus 
she  became  the  first  Indian  nun  among 
her  people.  Among  the  means  which 
Tekakwitha  undertook  to  mortify  her 
body  was  to  engage  a  friend  to  flagellate 
her  every  Sunday  for  a  year,  when  she 
became  too  weak"  to  bear  it  longer. 

She  died  Apr.  17,  1680,  and  was  buried 
a.  of  La  Chine  rapids  of  the  St  Law- 
rence, midway  between  La  Prairie  and 
Caughnawaga,  Quebec.  Six  days  after 
her  death  father  Chauchetiere,  while  at 
prayer,  "had  a  vision  in  which  Catherine 
arrayed  in  glory  appeared  to  him."  Her 
remarkable  life  so  impressed  the  minds  of 
the  faithful,  both  Indians  and  whites, 
that  many  came  to  pray  at  her  tomb.  It  i- 
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Raid  that  man  v  persons  who  were  ill  have 
been  healed  through  invoking  her  inter- 
cession in  their  behalf,  and  that  many 
8trikingvi8ionsand  revelations  have  taken 
place  at  her  tomb.  There  is  a  memorial 
cross  bearing  an  inscription  at  Auries- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  and  at  St  Joseph  s  8eminary, 
Dunwoodie,  N.  Y.,  a  statue  stands  In 
memory  of  her.  Until  1888  a  tall  mission 
cross  marked  her  burial  place,  but  in  that 
vear  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Walworth,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.|  erected  near  it  a  large  granite  sar- 
cophagus, bearing  the  legend  in  native 
words,  "A  beautiful  flower,  it  has  blos- 
somed among  native  men."  Consult 
Chauchetiere,  Vie  de  Catherine  Tega- 
kouita,  1887,  and  Ellen  H.  Walworth  in 
The  Indian  Sentinel,  1908.    (  j.  n  b.  h.  ) 

Tekanitli  (pi.  of  kanitit,  'bed,'  provin- 
cially  known  as  'cabin,'  or  'cabbin,' 
bv  early  traders  and  colonists) .  A  Cher- 
okee settlement,  commonly  known  to  the 
whites  as  Tickanetly,  or  Cabbins,  in  up- 
per Georgia,  about  the  period  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  tribe  in  1839.  (j.  m.) 
C abbe n.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce In  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E..  144, 1887. 

Tekep.  A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
near  Santa  Inea  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
co.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Tekiaedaneyout  ('place  of  the  hanging 
bell.'— Morgan).  A  Seneca  village,  com- 
monly known  as  Red  Jacket  Village, 
formerly  in  Erie  co.,  N.  Y. 
Red  Jacket  Village.— Mi >n<iin.  League  Iroq.,  466. 
1851.   Te-kise'-da-ne-yout- Ibid. 

Tekoedi  ('people  of  Tek,'  an  island 
near  the  n.  end  of  Prince  of  Wales  id. ). 
A  Tlingit  division  belonging  to  the  Wolf 
(or  Eagle)  phratry  and  living  at  Tongas, 
Sanva,  and  Killisnoo,  Alaska. 

t*kaedi.-K  reuse,  Tlinkit  Ind..  120,  1885.  tekfi- 
edi.-lbid^is.  Te'qoedL  -Swan ton,  Held  notes. 

Tekta.  A  Yurok  village  on  Klamath 
r.,  3  m.  below  Klamath  P.  O.,  n.  w.  Cal. 

Tekumigiihik.    See  Tikumigizhik. 

Tekunratum  (  Te-kuiir-a-tum ).  A  former 
Okinagan  band  at  the  mouth  of  Okina- 
kane  r.,  Wash.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
445,  1854. 

Telamene.  An  unidentified  tribe  or 
village  of  which  Joutel  (Margry,  Dec., 
in,  288,  1878)  learned  from  the  Indians 
(probably  Karankawa)  near  Matagorda 
bay,  Texas,  as  being  n.  e.  of  Maligne 

i Colorado)  r. 
etamenea.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La..  I.  lr»2. 1846. 

Telamni  A  Yokuta  (Mariposan)  tribe 
formerly  living  on  lower  Kaweah  r.,  Cal. 
Powers"  (Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  370, 
1877)  placed  them  2  m.  below  Visalia. 
Thev  are  said  to  have  numbered  105  on 
the  "Fresno  res.  in  1861,  but  are  now 
extinct. 

Ta-lum-nes.— Johnston  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61.  32d 
Cong.,  1st  m'ss.,  23,  l*.r>2.  Tedamni. — A.  L.  Kroeber. 
lnrn,    1903  (Yaudanchl    name:  sing-,  form). 


Telam.— Beaumont  MS.  cited  bv  Couea,  Garcea 
Diary  (1775-76},  289, 1900  ("Telam  6  Torim";  cf. 
Trlnmotcri*  below).  Telame. — Mofras  quoted  by 
Shea  in  Sitjar,  Voeab.  of  San  Antonio  Mission, 
preface,  1861.  Telamoteria. — Garcia  (1775-76),  Dia- 
ry, 2S9,  1900  (probably  identical).  Tel-eniniea,— 
Lewis  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857,  400,  1858.  Te-lum- 
ai.— Powers  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  tn,  370. 1877. 
Tiedami.— A.  L.  Kroeber.  lnf'n.  1903  < Yaudanchi 
name;  pi.  form).  To-lum-ne. — Royce  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  782, 1899.  Torim.— Beaumont  MS.,  op.  oft. 

TalategpainL  A  subdivision  of  the 
Chnagmmt  Eskimo  of  Alaska,  whose  vil- 
lage is  Tlatek.— Dall  in  Cont  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  i,  17,  1877. 

Tellieo  (  TUlihod,  of  unknown  significa- 
tion). Tne  name  of  several  Cherokee 
settlements  at  different  periods,  viz: 
fl)  Great  Tellieo,  at  Tellieo  Plains,  on 
Tellieo  r.,  in  Monroe  co.,  Tenn.;  (2)  Lit- 
tle Tellieo,  on  Tellieo  cr.  of  Little  Ten- 
nessee r.j  about  10  m.  below  Franklin, 
in  Macon  co.,  N.  C;  (3)  a  town  on  Val- 
ley r.,  about  5  m.  above  Murphv,  in 
Cherokee  co.,  N.  C;  (4)  Tahlequah 
(q.  v.),  established  as  the  capital  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  Okla.,  in  1839.  (j.  m.  ) 
Big  Tellieo.— Doc.  of  1779  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  144,  1887.  Great  Tellioo.— Doe.  of 
1755,  Ibid.,  142.  Little  Tellieo.— Doc.  of  1799.  op. 
cit.  Little  Telliquo.-Doc.  of  1755,  op.  cit,  142. 
Tellioo.— Bartram,  Travels,  871, 1792. 

Telmocresses.  A  former  Lower  Creek 
town  described  as  on  the  w.  bank  of 
Chattahoochee  r.,  15  m.  above  the  mouth 
of  Flint  r.,  seemingly  in  Jackson  co., 
Fla.  It  contained  100  inhabitants  about 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  centurv.  Young 
(Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  364, 1822)  lists 
it  as  a  Seminole  town,  while  tiat-chet 
(Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  71,  1884)  regards  the 
name  as  a  corruption  of  Taluamuchasi 
(q.  v. ) .    See  also  Tukabatchi  Tallaftawfe. 

Telua-ateuaa  ( T^-lu-a  A'-U-u-na  'those 
of  the  easternmost' ).  A  phratry  embra- 
cing the  Tona  (Turkey)  and  Shohoita 
(Deer)  clans  of  the  Zufii.       (f.  h.  c. ) 

Temalwahish  ('the  dry  ground').  A 

Kawia  village  in  Cahuilfa  desert,  s.  Cal. 
La  Meaa.— Barrows,  Ethno.-Bot.  Coahuilla  Ind., 
83,1900.  Temal-wa-hiah.— Ibid. 

Temaatian.  A  former  settlement  of  the 
Tepecano  or  of  a  related  tribe,  but  early 
in  the  18th  century  it  was  occupied  by 
Tlaxcaltec,  introduced  by  the  Spaniards 
for  defense  against  the  "Chichimecs"; 
situated  about  10  m.  r.  of  Askelton  on  the 
Rio  de  Bolanos,  in  Jalisco,  Mexico.— 
Hrdlicka  in  Am.  Anthr.,  v,  409,  426, 

1908. 

Temechio  ('bread  house.' — Och}.  A 
Tarahumare  settlement  in  central  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico,  on  or  near  the  Santa 
Cruz  branch  of  Rio  Conchos. 
Temechio.— Oroico  y  Bcrra.  Geog.,  323,  1864. 
Temeichic— Och  ( 1756),  Journey  to  the  Missions, 
I,  71, 1809. 

Temecula.  An  important  Luisefio  vil- 
lage in  a  valley  of  the  same  name  in  Riv- 
erside co.,  Cal.  Pop.  in  1865  said  to  be 
388.  Compelled  to  vacate  their  valley  in 
1875,  its  inhabitant*  moved  to  Pachauga 
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canvon,  3  m.  distant,  where  they  now  live 
under  the  name  of  Pichanga  Indians. 
The  Temecula  res.  in  1903  comprised  3,360 
acres  of  almost  worthlessdesert  land,  with 
181  natives  under  the  Pala  agency. 
Pachanga.—  Jackson  and  Kinney,  Rep.  Mission  In- 
dians. 30,  1883.  Pechanra.— Shell  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Kep.  1904,  165,  1906.  Pichanfa.— Common  form. 
Temecula.— Grav,  So.  Pac.  R.  R.  Surv.,  69.  1866. 
Temecule.— Ibid. ,71.  Temaka.— Kroeber  in  Univ. 
Cal.  Pub..  Am.  Archreol.  and  Ethnol.,  iv,  147, 1907 
(proper  Lulscflo  form ). 

Temedegua  ('valorous  people').  A 
rancheria,  probably  Cochimi,  connected 
with  Purfsima  (Cadegomo)  mission, 
Lower  California,  in  the  18th  century.— 
Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v,  190,  1867. 

Temesathi.  A  Chumashan  village  form- 
erly near  Santa  I  nee  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara co.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Temeteti  ( Tl-ml-a-Ci).  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  San  Luis  Obispo  Indians  of  the 
Chumashan  family  near  Pt  Sal,  San  Luis 
Obispo  co.,  Cal.— Schumacher  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1874,  342,  1875. 

Temiscaming  (from  Nipismng  Timika- 
ming,  with  intrusive  8  due  to  Canadian 
French;  sig.  'in  the  deep  water',  from 
timiw  'it  teaeep' ,  gaming  'in  the  water'). 
A  band  of  Algonkin,  closely  related  to  the 
Abittibi,  formerly  living  about  Temisca- 
ming lake,  Quebec.  They  were  friendly 
to  the  French,  and  rendered  them  valu- 
able service  during  the  attack  of  the  Eng- 
lish under  Peter  Schuyler  in  1691.  There 
were  205  in  1903  and  245  in  1910,  two- 
thirds  of  them  half-breeds,  on  a  reserva- 
tion at  the  head  of  L.  Temiscaming,  in 
Pontiac  district,  Quebec. 

Outomiakamen— Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie, 
Hist..  II,  49, 1722.  Taraescamenga  —  McKenney  and 
Hall.  Ind.  Tribes.  Ill,  82.  1854.  Tsmi.camm»s.— 
Bellin,  map,  17?>5.  Temiacamins.— Denonvllle 
(16*7)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  861, 1855.  Ta- 
miakamiaf.-Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  56.  1906.  Ta- 
miskamink -Lahontan.  New  Voy..  1, 231. 1703.  Te- 
miakamnik.— Lahontan  (170:?)  quoted  by  Richard- 
son. Arct.  Exped.,  Il,  89,  1851.  Themi»caminr».— 
La  Rarre  (1683)  in  N.  Y  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX.  7987lH65. 
Themjikaming-ues.— Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie.  I, 
329.  1722.  Themistemena.-Du  Cheaneau  (1681)  In 
Marxry.  Dec..  11.267.  1877.  Timigaming  — Henne- 
pin. Cont.  ol  New  Discov..  map,  1698.  Timiaeami- 
ouets.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Doms.,  pt.  L  1761.  Timia- 
cimi.-Jes.Rel.  1640,  84.  1»58.  Timiekaming.-Ba- 
raffa,  Enfc.-Oteh.  Diet.,  301.  1878.  Timmiaea- 
meias.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  639,  1878. 
Tomiscaminga. — Tousaaint,  Map  of  Am.,  1839. 

Temochichi.    See  Tomochichi. 

Tern  ok  see.  A  small  Shoshonean  tribe 
formerly  in  Reese  River  valley,  n.  central 
Nevada. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  26, 
1863. 

Temoria.  A  division  of  the  Guazapar, 
inhabiting  the  villages  of  Santa  Marfa 
Magdalena,  Nuestra  Seflora  del  Valle 
Humbroso,  and  Cerocahui,  besides  some 
rancherias  in  Chinipas  valley,  on  the  u p- 

Eer  waters  of  the  Rio  del  Fuerte,  w.  Chi- 
uahua,  Mexico.— Orozco  y  Berra,Geog., 
58,  324,  1864. 

Temoiachic  (corruption  of  Bemosachtc, 
'stone- heap.'— Lumholtz).     The  most 
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northerly  settlement  of  the  Tarahnmare, 
on  the  headwaters  of  the  b.  branch  of  the 
Rio  Yaqui,  lat  28°  50,  Ion.  107°  30/,  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico.  (Orozco  v  Berra,  Geog., 
323,  1864).  Its  mission' church,  built 
about  1720,  collapsed  in  Jan.  1907. 

Temtltemtlela  (  Te/ mLt  Em  L  Els,  'those 
under  whom  the  ground  shakes').  A 
gens  of  the  Nakoaktok  and  also  of  the 
Mamalelekala,  Kwakiutl  tribes. — Boas 
in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep.  1895,  330,  1897. 

Tenabo  (Ten-a-lx/).  A  former  pueblo 
of  the  Tompiros  division  of  the  Piros, 
probably  at  the  Siete  Arroyos,  n.  k.  of 
Socorro  and  c.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex. 
See  Bandelier  (1)  in  The  Nation,  366, 
Nov.  7,  1889;  (2)  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
in,  131, 1890;  (3)  ibid.,  iv,  272,  1892;  (4) 
Proc.  Cong.  Int.  Amer.,  vn,  452,  1890. 
El  Pueblo  de  los  Biete  Arroyos. — Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  in,  181,  1890  (probably  idenUcal). 
Biete  Arroyos. — Bandelier  (188H)  in  Proe.  Cong. 
Int.  Amer.,  Vll,  462,  1890.  Tenabo.— VeUncurt 
(1696),  Menologia.  260, 187L 

Tenaktak  ( TBna'xtax  or  Dsna'x'- 
da*x«).  A  Kwakiutl  tribe  residing  on 
Knight  inlet,  Brit  Col.,  with  the  fol- 
lowing gentes,  according  to  Boas:  Gam- 
gamtelatl,  Gyeksem,  Koekoaainok,  Yaai- 
kakemae,  and  Pepatlenok.  In  1885  their 
principal  town,  which  they  owned  con- 
jointly with  the  Awaitlala,  was  Kwatsi. 
Pop.  (probablv  of  these  two  tribes  to- 

S ether)  101  in  1908,  90  in  1910. 
ena'*da*x«.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist., 
V.  pt.  I,  94,  1902.  Henaehtach.— Boas  in  Peter- 
mauns  Mitteil.,  pt.  5,  130,  1887.  Tanahtenk  — 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1904,  pt.  2.  71,  1906.  Tanak  tench.— 
Ibid..  362,  1896.  Ta-aak  touch.— Ibid.,  279.  1894. 
Tanaktouk.—  Ibid.,  pt.  2.  76, 1908.  Ta  noch  tench.— 
Sproat,  ibid..  145. 1879.  Ta  nock-teuoh.— Ibid.,  189, 
1884.  Taa-uh-tuh.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocaba. 
Brit.  Col..  119b,  1884.  Tapoctoughs— Brit.  Col. 
map,  1872.  Tawaktenk  —  Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  2, 166, 
1901.  Tenah'tah'.— Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Geog.  Soc.. 
229,  1887.  Tenaqtaq  —  Boas  In  6th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  66,  1890.  TEna'xtex.— Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  1895,  331,  1897.  Te-nuckt-tau.  -Kane, 
Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  1859.  Ti-nuh'-tuh  —  Blink- 
insap  quoted  by  Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can., 
sec.  II,  65.  1887. 

Tenankutchin  ('mountain  people'). 
An  Athapascan  tribe  in  Alaska  which 
hunts  throughout  the  basin  of  Tanana  r. 
and  has  its  villages  along  the  upper  stream 
in  lat  63°,  Ion.  142°.  Dall  in  1866  found 
them  almost  in  a  state  of  nature.  Once  a 
year,  without  their  women,  they  de- 
scended the  river  to  the  neutral  trading 
post  Nuklukayet.  They  traveled  in  birch 
canoes,  wore  pointed  parkees  trimmed 
with  beads  ana  feathers,  their  hair  being 
ochred.  Sometimes  they  journeyed  up 
the  Yukon  to  Ft  Yukon  for  trade.  They 
have  more  bead  work  and  are  more  skilled 
in  its  manufacture  than  any  other  tribe 
in  Alaska.  They  use  dogs  as  pack  ani- 
mals and  for  drawing  slegs.  They  build 
only  temporary  shelters,  moving  from 
place  to  place  during  the  year.  Deer, 
moose,  and  caribou  form  their  chief 
means  of  subsistence;  these  are  captured 
by  means  of  a  brush  fence  extended  many 
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miles,  in  which  at  intervals  snares  are  set. 
In  many  respects  the  Tenankutchin  re- 
semble the  u  nakhotana,  but  are  reputed 
to  be  very  fierce  and  warlike.  A  i>eculiar 
drawling  tone  characterizes  their  speech, 
distinguishing  it  from  the  Ahtena.  Den- 
talium  nose  ornaments  were  formerly 
universally  worn  by  the  men,  but  of  late 
they  are  falling  intodisuse.  These  people 
are  much  feared  by  the  surrounding 
tribes.  They  are  supposed  to  have  a 
totemic  system.  Their  population  was 
given  by  Richardson  in  1861  as  100;  by 
Dall,  1870,  600;  Petroff  made  it  from  300 
to  700  in  1880;  Allen  estimated  the  pop- 
ulation in  1886  at  600;  the  11th  Census 
(1890)  gave  it  as  373.  Divisions  of  the 
tribe  are  Clatchotin,  Huntlatin,  Naltesna- 
tana,  Nukhiktana,  Nutzotin,  Santotin,  and 
Tolwatin.  The  villages  Nandell  and  Tet- 
ling  belong  to  the  Nutzotin.  In  the  lower 
river  is  Tutlut;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ta- 
nana  is  Weare,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tozi  is  Tozikakat.  Nuklukayet,  the  mart 
of  other  tril>es  also,  is  in  their  territory. 
Khiltats  is  one  of  the  winter  villages. 

Oenadebuttc.—  Whymper,  Alaska,  256,  1*69.  Gena 
dei  Butta*.— Rtww,  MS.  notes  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  E. 

iso  called  by  the  Hudson  Bay  men  at  Ft  Yukon), 
fountain  Indiana. — Ibid.  Mountain  Men — Dall  In 
Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  270, 1870.  Tananaa.— Whymper, 
Alaska.  240,  l*6l>.  Tananatana.— Allen,  Kep.,  137, 
18K7.  Tanan-Kuttchin.— Petitot,  Diet.  Dene-Din- 
djie,  xx,  1876.  Taana-kutehi.— Richardson.  A  ret. 
Kxped.,  i.  398.  1851  (trans,  'peopleof  the  bluff*'). 
Ta-non  Kutchin. — Knm,  quoted  by  Gibbs,  MS.,  B. 

A.  E.   Ta-non  kutoh-In.— Kosa,  M8.  notes  on  Tinne, 

B.  A.  E.  (trans.  '060016  of  the  biicKcst- river  coun- 
try'). Tenan  kutchin — Whymper,  Alaska.  239, 
1869  Tenan'-kutchin'.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  I,  29,  1877.  Tennankutchin. — Petrol!  in 
10th  Census,  Alaska,  161.  1884.  Tennan-tnu-kokh- 
Una. — Ibid,  ('mountain  river  men':  Knalakho- 
tana,  name).  Tponona-Kouttchin.—  PeUtot,  Au- 
tour  du  lac  des  Esclaves,  361,  1891.  Tpanata- 
Kuttchin\— Petitot,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1866. 
Tacbinkaten. — Wruiifrell  quoted  by  Dall  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  1. 29. 1877  (' hairy  men').  Zanona.— 
Whymper  quoted  by  Wood.  Unciv.  Races,  u,  1376, 

Tenaskuh  ( Ten-at-ktuh) .  A  Koprino 
Koskimo  village  in  Koprino  harbor,  n. 
side  of  Quatsino  sd.,  Vancouver  id.,  Brit. 
Col.— Dawson  in  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  map, 
1887. 

Tenate  (  Te-na-aU,  from  Un-nt,  1  hone- 
stone'  ).  A  summer  or  fall  village  of  the 
Quatsino  on  the  K.  shore  of  Forward  inlet, 
w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id.,  Brit.  Col.— 
Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  v,  sec. 
n,  68,  1887. 

Tenawa  ( Tlna'wa,  from  tf'naV,  4  down- 
stream' L    A  division  of  the  Comanche, 

Sactically  exterminated  in  a  battle  with 
e  Mexicans  about  1845,  and  now  ex- 
tinct. 

Le-nay-woah.— Butler  and  Lewis  (1846)  in  H.  R. 
Doc.  76, 29th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  6, 1847.  Ta-nah-wM,— 
Smlthson.  Misc.  Coll..  n,  3d  art..  54, 1852.  Tanewa- 
Comanchfls.— Alvord  (1868)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  18, 
40th  Cone.,  3d  sess..  37.  1869.  Tanawahs.— Ibid., 
10.  Te'nahwlt  —  Mooney,  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
104.%  1898.  Tena'wa.— Ibid,  (correct  forms).  Tan- 
awa. — Burnet  quoted  bv  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
1, 230, 1853.  Tesewa.— ten  Kale,  Reisen  in  N.  A., 


384,  18*5.  Tenawa*.— Hazen  (1868)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Dck".  18.  40th  Cong..  3d  sess.,  17,  1869.  Tennaaa.— 
Bolluert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  bond..  II.  265,  1860. 
Tennnwoa.— Marry,  Army  Ufe, 43, 1866.  Ten  aha  — 
Bollaert  quoted  by  Latham  in  Trans.  Pbilol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  102,  1866. 

Tendoy.  Chief  of  a  band  of  mixed  Ban- 
nock, Shoshoni,  and  Tukuarika  Indians 
making  their  headquarters  in  the  Lemhi 
valley,  Idaho;  best  known  through  his 
friendly  attitude  toward  the  whites. 
About  1869,  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment having  been  called  to  the  miserable 
condition  of  these  Indians,  they  were 
found  on  investigation  to  be  almost  desti- 
tute, but  Tendoy  had  been  able  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  himself  and  a  few 
of  his  followers  by  his  sagacity  in  trade 
with  the  settlers  in  the  mining  camps  of 
Montana,  which  he  frequently  visited. 
On  the  establishment  of  an  Indian  agency 
in  Lemhi  valley  the  Indians  promised 
obedience  to  the  agent  and  friendliness 
toward  the  settlers,  and  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Tendoy  these  promises  were 
kept  inviolate.  He  rendered  valuable 
service  to  settlers  by  protecting  them 
from  roving  bands  of  unfriendly  Indians, 
and  through  his  influence  no  white  per- 
son in  the  Lemhi  valley  was  molested 
during  the  Nez  Perce  war.  In  1878  the 
agent  reported  that  some  of  the  Indians 
would  doubtless  join  the  hostiles,  "  but 
are  held  in  cheek  by  Tendoy,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  proven  himself  master  of 
the  situation."  Some  of  the  Indians 
with  whom  he  associated  in  the  buffalo 
country  advised  him  to  steal  horses  and 
kill  a  few  whites,  when  the  authorities 
at  Washington  would  think  more  of  him 
and  grant  nis  people  a  larger  appropria- 
tion. To  this  tie  is  said  to  have  replied, 
"I  have  not  the  blood  of  a  white  man  in 
my  camp,  nor  do  I  intend  such."  Ten- 
doy died  on  the  Lemhi  reservation  May  9, 
1907.  The  settlers,  in  appreciation  of  "his 
services,  subscribed  funds  toward  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  his  memory, 
and  a  tract  of  land  containing  a  number 
of  other  Indian  graves  was  set  apart  for 
his  burial  place.  ( r.  s.  n.  ) 

Teneangopti,  Teneangpota.  8ee  Ktcking 
Bird. 

Tenedi  ( T^nedi,  4 bark-house  people'). 
A  branch  of  theTihittan  living  at  Klawak, 
Alaska.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 

Teneinamar.  A  former  tribe  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  Texas, 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  Pinanaca 
and  Siaeher.  Perhaps  identical  with  the 
Taimamares,  elsewhere  referred  to. — Fer- 
nando del  Bosque  (1675)  in  Nat.  Geog. 
Mag.,  xiv,  344,  1903. 

Toner  aca    A  Tepehuane  pueblo  situated 
in  a  deep  gorge  of  Mezquital  r.,  in  s.  l)u- 
rango,  Mexico.    It  is  under  the  mission- 
ary jurisdiction  of  Mezquital. — Lumholtz 
Unknown  Mexico,  i,  469, 1902. 
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Santiago  Teneraoa. — Ororco  y  Berra,  Ueog.,  318, 
18M. 

Tenicapeme.  A  tribal  name  appearing 
in  the  baptismal  records  for  1800  at  Mata- 
moros,  Mexico.  It  may  be  the  same  as 
Talapagneme,  which  occurs  in  the  con- 
temporary records  for  San  Jose,  mission, 
Texas;  this,  in  turn,  is  evidently  the  same 
as  Salapagueme,  the  name  of  a  tribe  well 
known  at  that  time  at  Reynosa  and  Ca- 
margo,  on  the  Kio  Grande  (Baptismal 
records  at  Matamoros,  Reynosa,  and  Ca- 
margo,  and,  for  San  Joee"  mission,  at  San 
Antonio,  Texas).  m.  b.  b. ) 

Tenino.  A  Shahaptian  tribe  formerly 
occupying  the  valley  of  Des  Chutes  r., 
Oregon.  The  Tenino  dialect  was  spoken 
on  Doth  sides  of  the  Columbia  from 
The  Dalles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Umatilla. 
In  1855  they  joined  in  the  Wasco  treaty 
and  were  placed  on  Warm  Spring  res., 
since  which  time  they  have  usually  been 
called  Warm  Springs  Indians  (q.  v.),  a 
term  embracing  a  number  of  tribes  of 
other  stocks  which  were  included  in  the 
treaty.  The  present  number  of  Tenino 
is  unknown,  but  it  is  probably  not  more 
than  30.  (u  f.) 

■01  -  lfaiA.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  742. 
1K96  (own  name).  Milli-hhlama. — (tatsrhet  in 
Mug.  Am.  Hist..  1. 168, 1877  (own  name).  Tenino.— 
Wasco  treaty  (1855)  in  lT.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  622.  187S. 
Tenino  —  Huntington  in  Ind.  Aff.  Kep.,  72,  1*67 
(misprint).  Tishvani-hhlama.— -flatsohet,  loc.  eit. 
(Warm  Springs  Ind.  name  for  themselves).  Warm 
Spring  Indians. — Ontsehet,  it  ml.  Warm  Springs, — 
Common  official  designation. 

Tennessee  ( Til'nM'  or  Tins!').  The 
name  of  two  or  more  Cherokee  settle- 
ments at  an  early  |>eriod.  The  principal 
one  was  on  Little  Tennessee  r.,  a  Bhort 
distance  al>ove  its  junction  with  the  main 
stream,  in  e.  Tennessee.  Another  was  on 
an  extreme  head  branch  of  Tuckasejree 
r.,  above  the  present  Webster,  N.  C.  The 
name  has  lost  its  meaning,  all  the  so-called 
derivations  being  fanciful.  (j.  m.  ) 
Tennessee.—  Timber  lake,  Memoirs,  map,  1765. 

Tennuthkotchin  ('middle  people').  An 
extinct  division  of  the  Rutcnakutchin 
that  formerly  dwelt  l>etween  the  rapids 
of  the  Yukon  and  the  mouth  of  Porcu- 
pine r.,  Alaska,  (iibhe  (ca.  1857)  said 
they  numbered  10  hunters.  In  1863  they 
were  swept  away,  according  to  Dall,  by  an 
epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  introduced:  by 
the  whites. 

Birch  Indians.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  30, 
1H77  (s<>  called  by  Hudson's  Bay  men).  Birch 
River  Indians.— Whymper,  Alaska,  255,  1869. 
Oens  de  bouloan.  — Ibid  Gens  de  Bouleaux. — Dall, 
Alaska,  431,  1870.  Tennath'-knt-chin'.  — Dall  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I.  30,  1877.  Tenuth.— Ross, 
notes  on  Ttnne.  Smlthson.  MS.  474.  Ten-uth 
Kutchin.— Gibbs,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  ('shaded  people'). 

Te  n  s k wa t a w  a  (  Ten  -  shuxi '  -U\-  wa  tkuiitc 

'door,'  thtnui  'to  be  open':  'The  Open 

Door';  called  also   Elskwatawa. — (»at- 

schet).  The  famous  "Shawnee  Prophet," 

twin  brother  of  Tecumseh  prominent  in 

I  ndian  and  A merican  historv  immediate  1  v 


before  the  War  of  1812.  Hisoriginal  name 
was  Lalawelhika,  referring  to  a  rattle  or 
similar  instrument.  According  to  one  ac- 
count he  was  noted  in  his  earlier  years  for 
stupidity  and  intoxication;  but  one  day, 
while  lighting  his  pipe  in  his  cabin,  he  fell 
back  apfiarently  lifeless  and  remained  in 
that  condition  until  his  friends  had  assem- 
bled for  the  funeral,  when  he  revived 
from  his  trance,  ouieted  their  alarm,  and 
announced  that  he  had  been  conducted 
to  the  spirit  world.  In  Nov.  1805,  when 
hardly  more  than  30  years  of  age,  he 
called  around  him  his  tribesmen  and  their 
allies  at  their  ancient  capital  of  Wapako- 
neta,  within  the  present  limits  of  Ohio, 
and  announced  himself  as  the  bearer  of  a 
new  revelation  from  the  Master  of  Life. 
"  He  declared  that  he  had  been  taken  up 
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to  the  spirit  world  and  had  been  permit- 
ted to  lift  the  veil  of  the  past  and  the  fu- 
ture— had  seen  the  misery  of  evil  doers 
and  learned  the  happiness  that  awaited 
those  who  followed  the  precepts  of  the 
Indian  god.  He  then  began  an  earnest 
exhortation,  denouncing  the  witchcraft 
practices  and  medicine  juggleries  of  the 
tribe,  and  solemnly  warning  his  hearers 
that  none  who  had  part  in  such  things 
would  ever  taste  of  the  future  happiness. 
The  firewater  of  the  whites  was  )K)ison 
and  accursed;  and  those  who  continued 
its  use  would  be  tormented  after  death 
with  all  the  pains  of  lire,  while  flames 
would  continually  issue  from  their  mouths. 
This  idea  may  have  been  derived  from 
some  white  man's  teaching  or  from  the 
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Indian  practice  of  torture  by  fire.  The 
young  must  cheriah  and  respect  the  aged 
and  infirm.  All  property  must  be  in 
common,  according  to  the  ancient  law 
of  their  ancestors.  Indian  women  must 
cease  to  intermarry  with  white  men;  the 
two-  races  were  distinct  and  must  remain 
s<>.  The  white  man's  dress,  with  his  fiint 
and  steel,  must  be  discarded  for  the  old- 
time  buckskiu  and  the  firestick.  More 
than  t  hi.-,  every  tool  and  every  custom 
derived  from  the  whites  must  be  put 
away,  and  the  Indians  must  return  to  the 
methods  the  Master  of  Life  had  taught 
them.  When  they  should  do  all  this,  he 
promised  that  they  would  again  be  taken 
into  the  divine  favor,  and  find  the  happi- 
ness which  their  fathers  had  known  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  whites.  Finally, 
in  proof  of  his  divine  mission,  he  an- 
nounced that  he  had  received  power  to 
cure  all  diseases  and  to  arrest  the  hand 
of  death  in  sickness  or  on  the  battlefield  " 
(Drake,  Life  of  Tecumseh).  The  move- 
ment was  therefore  a  conservative  reac- 
tion against  the  breakdown  of  old  customs 
and  modes  of  life  due  to  white  contact, 
but  it  had  at  first  no  military  object,  of- 
fensive or  defensive. 

Intense  excitement  followed  the  proph- 
et's announcement  of  his  mission,  and  a 
crusade  commenced  against  all  suspected 
of  dealing  in  witchcraft.  The  prophet 
very  cleverly  turned  the  crusade  against 
any  who  opposed  his  supernatural  claims, 
but  in  this  he  sometimes  overreached 
himself,  and  lost  much  of  his  prestige  in 
consequence. 

He  now  changed  his  name  to  Tenskwa- 
tawa,  significant  of  the  new  mode  of 
life  which  he  had  come  to  point  out  to 
his  people,  and  fixed  his  headquarters  at 
Greenville,  Ohio,  where  representatives 
from  the  various  scattered  tribes  of  the 
N.  W.  gathered  alxmt  him  to  learn  the 
new  doctrines.  To  establish  his  sacred 
character  and  to  dispel  the  doubts  of 
the  unbelievers  he  continued  to  dream 
dreams  and  announce  wonderful  revela- 
tions from  time  to  time.  A  miracle  which 
finally  silenced  all  objections  was  the  pre- 
diction of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  which 
took  place  in  the  summer  of  1808;  this 
was  followed  by  his  enthusiastic  accept- 
ance as  a  true  prophet  and  the  messenger 
of  the  Master  of  Life.  The  enthusiasm 
now  spread  rapidly,  and  emissaries  trav- 
eled from  tribe  to  tril>e  as  far  as  the  Semi- 
nole and  theSiksika,  inculcating  the  new 
doctrines.  Although  this  movement  took 
much  the  same  form  everywhere,  there 
were  local  variations  in  rituals  and  be- 
liefs. Prominent  among  these  latter  was 
a  notion  that  some  great  catastrophe 
would  take  place  within  four  years,  from 
which  only  the  adherents  of  the  new 
prophet  would  escape.    In  most  places 


the  excitement  subsided  almost  as  rapidly 
as  it  had  begun,  but  not  before  it  had 
given  birth  among  the  Northern  tribes  to 
the  idea  of  a  confederacy  for  driving 
back  the  white  people,  one  which  added 
many  recruits  to  the  British  forces  in  the 
War  of  1812.  Its  influence  among  South- 
ern tribes  was  manifested  in  the  bloody 
Creek  war  of  1813.  The  prophet's  own 
influence,  however,  and  the  prestige  of 
the  new  faith  were  destroyed  by  Harri- 
son's victory  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
of  Tippecanoe,  where  he  had  collected 
1,000  to  1,200  converts,  Nov.  7,  1811. 
After  the  War  of  1812  Tenskwatawa  re- 
ceived a  pension  from  the  British  govern- 
ment ana  resided  in  Canada  until  1826, 
when  he  rejoined  his  tribe  in  Ohio  and 
the  following  year  moved  to  the  w.  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  near  Cape  Girardeau, 
Mo.  About  1828  he  went  with  his  band 
to  Wyandotte  co.,  Kans.,  where  he  was 
interviewed  in  1832  by  George  Catlin, 
who  painted  his  portrait,  and  where  he 
died,  in  Nov.  1837,  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  Argentine.  His  grave  is 
unmarked  and  the  spot  unknown.  Al- 
though his  personal  appearance  was 
marred  by  blindness  in  one  eye,  Tenskwa- 
tawa possessed  a  magnetic  and  power- 
ful personality,  and  the  religious  fervor 
he  created  among  the  Indian  tribes,  un- 
less we  except  that  during  the  recent 
"ghost  dance"  disturbance,  has  been 
equaled  at  no  time  since  the  beginning 
of  white  contact.  -  See  Mooney  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896,  and  authorities 
therein  cited.  (j.  m.  ) 

Ten  Tribei  of  Israel.  See  Lost  Ten  Tribe*. 

Tena.  A  tribe  or  subtribe  which  en- 
tered San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission, 
Texas,  about  1740,  with  the  numerous 
group  to  which  the  Sana  (q.  v. )  belonged. 
The  affiliation  of  the  Sana  seems  to  have 
been  Tonkawan.  Some  words  of  their 
language  have  been  preserved.  (  h.  e.  b.  ) 
Tena.— Valero  Bapti  inv  1740,  partida  GOV,  MS. 
Tina.— Ibid.,  1741,  partida  549. 

Tenyo.  The  Pine  clan  of  the  Tewa 
pueblo  of  Hano,  n.  e.  Ariz.,  consisting  of 
29  persons  in  1903. 

Ten-jro.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vil.  166,  1894. 

Teopari.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Jova 
and  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  founded  in 
1676;  situated  in  E.Sonora,  Mexico,  a  few 
miles  s.  b.  of  the  Opata  village  of  Nacori. 
Pop.  369  in  1678;  259  in  1730.  Dolores 
was  its  visita.  The  pueblo  was  aban- 
doned between  1764  and  1800  owing  to 
At>ache  depredations. 

Ban  Joee  de  Teopari  de  Ovaa  — Znpata  (1«78)  in 

I         HM .  Mcx.,  4th  8.,  III.  342.  1857.   Baa  Jote 

Teopari.— Rivera  (1730)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex  States.  I,  514.  1884.  Tropari.— Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  m,  56.  1890;  iv.  510,  1892 

Teoskahatay.  A  Mdewakanton  Sioux 
who  accompanied  Lesueur  to  Montreal  in 
1695  to  evidence  the  good  faith  of  the 
Sioux  tribes  in  a  treaty  with  the  French 
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and  Chippewa  relating  to  trade  and  the 
passage,  of  the  Saint  Croix  route  to  the 
Mississippi.    He  died  at  Montreal. 

Tootongniaton.  A  former  village  of  the 
Neuters  in  Ontario. 

8.  Ouillaume.^Ies.  Rel.  1641,  78,  1868  (mission 
lUinie).    Teotongniaton. — Ibid. 

Tepachi  (the  name  of  a  drink  made 

from  fermented  aguamas  or  jocuixte*. — 
Buelna).  A  pueblo  of  the  Opata  and  seat 
of  a  Spanish  mission  founded  in  1678; 
situated  on  Rio  Soyopa,  n.  k.  Sonora, 
Mexico,  about  lat.  29°  307.  Pop.  388  in 
1678. 

8.  Joaquin  y  Su  Ana  Tepachi.— Zapata  (1678) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  246.  18H4. 
Tepache.—  Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  1382,  1736.  Te 
pachi.— Escudcro,  Noticlas  de  Sonora  y  Si  union, 
101.  1849. 

Tepachic  ('stony  place.'  —  Och).  A 
Taranumare  settlement  in  Chihuahua, 
Mexico;  definite  locality  unknown. — 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  322,  1864. 

Tepachuaches.  A  tril>e,  probably  Coa- 
huiltecan,  encountered  by  Salinas  on  the 
road  from  Coahuila  to  San  Francisco  mis- 
sion, Texas,  in  1693.— Salinas  (1693)  in 
Dictamen  Fiscal,  Nov.  30.  1716,  MS. 

Tepahuo.  A  division  of  the  Mayo  and 
also  its  principal  settlement,  situated  in 
the  mountains  alnmt  the  upper  forks  of 
Mayo  r.,  s.  Sonora,  Mexico.  They  spoke 
a  dialect  slightly  different  from  the  Mayo 
(Zapata,  167S,  in  Doe.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th 
8.,  in,  3H5,  1857).  The  inhabitants  of 
Conicari,  a  snlnlivision  of  this  tribe,  ap- 
jK«ar  from  Zapata's  statement  to  have 
spoken  a  dialect  somewhat  different 
from  the  Tepahue  proper  ( Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  53,  1890).  Ac- 
cording to  Ribas  (Hist.  Trium.,  254, 1645), 
after  the  reduction  of  the  Mayo  the  Te- 
pahue established  themselves  in  a  pueblo 
( presumably  Tepahue)  on  upper  Mayo  r., 
with  "about  600  families,  and  some  2,000 
persons  of  all  ages."  The  same  authority 
states  that  Conicari  contained  about  SOD 
families.  According  to  Orozco  y  Berra 
the  Tepahue  are  extinct  as  a  tribe,  but 
there  is  still  a  Conicari  settlement  on  or 
near  the  ancient  site. 

Asuncion  do  Tepave.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hist. 
Mex..  4th  in.  385.  1H57  (the  settlement). 
Asuncion  Tepahue. — orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  356, 
1»64.  Tepafui.— Croix  ( 1769)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex., 
4lh  a.,  ii,  22,  1H56.  Teparuy.— Rivera,  Diario, 
leg.  1179,  1736.  Tepahue.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
351.1861.  Tepahui.— Croix, op. cit.,  100.  Tepavt. — 
Zapata  (167H>  In  Doc.  lli-t  Mex..  4th  v.  III.  385, 
1857.   Tepayi.— Writer  of  169»,  ibid.,  V,  25, 1857. 

Tepecano  (Nahuatl:  trpetl  'mountain', 
'hill';  aco  'on  top  of.'— Hrdlicka).  A 
small  t nix- or  subtribeof  the  Tepehuane, 
living  in  the  sierras  of  n.  Jalisco,  Mexico. 
They  are  now  confined  to  the  pueblo  of 
Askeltan  and  to  a  territory  not  exceeding 
150  s<|.  in.  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  de 
Bolafios.  Their  dwellings,  where  not 
modified  by  Spanish  influence,  consist  of 
one  or  two  small  low  structures  built  of 
unworked  stones  laid  without  mortar. 


The  hair  of  the  men  is  worn  from  3  to  6 
in.  in  length,  while  that  of  the  women 
hangs  in  oraids  down  the  back.  The 
present  population  is  estimated  at  300. 
They  have  as  principal  officers  a  goberna- 
dor  and  an  alcalde,  who  are  elective. 
Their  pueblos,  ancient  and  modern,  are 
Acapulco,  Askeltan,  Borego,  Huila  (Hui- 
lacatlan),  Meeitas,  Nostic,  Santa  Catarina, 
Temistian.  See  Hrdlicka  in  Am.  Anthr., 
v,  no.  3,  1903. 

Hu-ma-kam.— Hrdlicka  in  Am.  Anthr.,  V,  402, 
1903  ('the  ones,'  'the  people':  own  name). 
Hu-mit-kam,— Ibid,  (alternative  form).  W£- 
ouli.— 1. urn  holt/..  Unknown  Mex..  n,  123,  1902 
(Huirhol  name  for  Tepecano  and  Tepehuane). 
Xumatcam.— Ibid,  ('the  people':  own  name). 

Tepee.    See  Tipi. 

Tepehuane  (said  by  Buelna  to  be  from 
Nahuatl  tepeU  'mountain',  kuan  'at  the 
junction  of'  ).     A  Piman  tribe  formerly 
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inhabiting  mainly  the  state  of  Durango. 
Mexico,  but  extending  also  into  s.  Chi- 
huahua, n.  e.  and  s.  r.  Sinaloa,  n.  k. 
Jalisco,  n.  Zacatecas,  and  s.  w.  Coahuila. 
They  occupied  also,  with  the  Nevome 
and  Tarahumare,  the  village  of  Tutuaca, 
about  lat.  28°  207,  in  w.  Chihuahua. 
Before  the  advent  of  the  Spanish  mis- 
sionaries among  them  in  1596  they  lived 
in  rancherias  among  rocks  and  rugged 

f)laces,  their  huts  being  neatly  made  of 
ogs,  stone,  or  adobe.  They  were  regarded 
as  brave  and  warlike,  and  the  Tarahu- 
mare and  Acaxee  suffered  greatly  from 
their  aggressiveness.  They  revolted 
against  the  Spaniards  in  1616,  killed  all 
the  missionaries,  desolated  the  country, 
and  it  is  said  marched  with  25,000  war- 
riors against  the  city  of  Durango,  but 
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were  repulsed  bv  1,000  Spaniards  with  a 
loss  of  15,000.  The  remainder  fled  to  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  lx»tween 
lat.  25°  and  26°,  where  most  of  them, 
until  recent  years,  led  a  precarious  exist- 
ence in  isolated  j>etty  communities  with- 
out a  tribal  government  According  to 
the  missionarieswho  labored  among  them, 
the  Tej>ehuane  were  not  addicted  to 
lying  or  theft,  and  lewdness  and  drunk- 
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enness  were  very  uncommonamong  them. 
Though  always  ready  to  defend  their 
settlements  against  invasion,  ami  not- 
withstanding their  reputation  for  valor, 
they  have  been  rather  an  agricultural 
than  a  warlike  people.  They  possessed 
a  number  of  idols,  the  principal  of  which 
was  called  Ubamari:  their  chief  settle- 
ment was  named  after  it,  and  formerly 
offerings  of  arrows,  pottery,  bones  of 
animals,  flowers,  and  fruit  were  made 
to  it.  Lumholtz  (Unknown  Mexico, 
i,  1902),  who  visited  the  tribe  during 
various  explorations  in  1890-9K,  says  that 
they  are  agriculturists,  depending  almost 
wholly  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
for  subsistence.  Though  maize  is  their 
chief  reliance  other  plants  are  cultivated 
and  cott<  >n  is  raised  to  some  extent  They 
always  have  sufficient  corn  for  their  own 
use,  which  they  store  in  square  upright 
cribs  of  canes  held  in  place  by  withes,  on  a 
frame  work  of  pine  poles.  Their  houses  are 
commodious  log  cabins,  often  with  gabled 
roofs  covered  with  large  shingles  weighted 
down.  Thev  make  of  maguey  fiber  sacks 
and  roj>es  of  excellent  quality,  as  well  as 
girdles  and  ribbons  of  wool  and  cotton 
for  trade,  chiefly  in  Durango.  Like  most 
Mexican  Indians,  they  find  pleasure  in 


drinking  mescal  and  pulque;  their  only 
dance  is  ceremonial;  no  games  are  in 
use,  and  gambling  or  betting  is  forbidden. 
Although  nominally  Christians,  they 
still  practise  to  some  extent  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  their  ancient  religion. 
Lumholtz  gives  900  as  the  population  of 
1  <ajas,  or  the  northern  section,  and  3,000 
as  that  of  the  Bouthern  section,  but  accord- 
ing to  Hrdlicka  they  number  in  all  be- 
tween 4,000  and  6,000,  about  equally 
divided  between  the  two  sections.  Their 
settlements,  past  and  present  so  far  as 
recorded,  are:  Atotonuco,  Balnrngarne, 
Basonopa,  Cacaria,  Caiman,  Canatlan, 
Chimaltitlan  (?),  Cinco  Llagas,  Colo- 
radas  (?),  Durango,  Gal  pa,  Guerachic, 
Huaxicori,  Ilamatech,  Jfcara,  Joconostla, 
Lajas,  Mezquital,  Milpillas,  Xavogatne, 
Nazas,  Ocotan,  Papanquiaro,  Picachoe, 
Pueblo  Nuevo,  Quiviquinta,  San  Antonio, 
San  Bernabe,  San  Diego  del  Rio,  San 
Jose,  Santa  Catalina,  Tasquaringa,  Tene- 
raca,  Tepehuanes,  Tizonazo,  Tunal,  Tu- 
tuaca,  Yonora,  Zape.  See  Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  318-19,  1804;  Pimentel,  Lengoae, 
n,  44-68,  1865;  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst 
Papers,  in,  53,  1890;  Hrdlicka  in  Am. 
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Anthr.,  v,  no.  3,  1903;  Lumholtz,  Un- 
known Mexico,  1902.  (k.  w.  h.) 
LepeguanM.-  Miranda  (1575)  in  Doc.  Ined.  de 
Indtas,  xvi,  566.  1871  (misprint).  Odami  I. urn 
holtz,  Unknown  Mcx.,  t,  425.  1902  (own  name). 
0-o-dam  —  Urdlfcka,  inf'n.  1906  (own  name:  s\g. 
1  )»■■  •['!'• ' ) .  8«16  —  Lumholtz,  op.  cit.  ( 1  walking- 
-tick  insects'— ptutsmldtr.  Tarahumare  name). 
Tepefu&nea.— Mirandn  (1575).  op. ciU,  567.  Zarate- 
SMimenm  (ra.  1629)  in  Land  of  Sunshine,  18S. 
Feb.  1900.  Tepehuaa.— Orozoo  y  Berra.  Geog..  88. 
1864.  Tepebuana— Lumholtz  in  Int.  Gong. 
AnthT.,  lo:i-nu.  1894,  Tepeoanea.— Benavidea, 
Memorial,  7,  1630. 
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Tepehuanes.  A  Tepehuane  pueblo  in 
8.  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  about  lat.  26°  3C, 
Ion.  106°  3C. 

Ballexa— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  824.  1864  (a 
ently  the  native  name).   San  Pablo  de  r~ 
Boa.-Ibid.   Tepehuanea-Ibid..  318. 

Tepemaca.  One  of  the  tribes  living 
nearest  to  Dolores,  which  was  not  far 
from  Laredo,  Texas,  in  1757.  There  is 
some  ground  for  thinking  that  they  may 
have  Been  the  tribe  commonly  called  by 
the  Spaniards  Cueros  Quemados  ('burnt 
skins'),  who  lived  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rio  Grande  above  and  below  Reynosa, 
Mexico  (Tienda  de  Cueros,  Revista,  1757, 
MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.).  (h.  k.  b.) 

Teporachic.  A  Tarahumare  settlement 
of  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  The  total  popu- 
lation in  1900  was  261,  all  regarded  as 
civilized. 

Tequaaaimo.  A  subtribe  of  the  Chop- 
tank,  formerly  living  on  Choptank  r.,  Md. 
In  1749  they  were  assigned  a  reservation 
on  the  s.  bank  of  the  river,  in  Dorchester 
co. ,  but  by  1837  they  had  dwindled  to  a  few 
individual**  of  mixed  Indian  and  negro 
blood.— Bozman,  Md.,  i,  115,  1837. 

Tequamapo.    A  Calusa  village  on  the 
s.  w.  coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. 
Trgnemapo. — Fontaneda,  an  quoted   by  8hipp, 
De  Soto  and  Fla..  586.  1881.   Tequemapo.— Fon- 
tanedu  Memoir  (ra.  1575).  Smith  trans.,  19.  1854. 

Tequenond ahi  ( '  on  the  opposite  Hide  of 
the  mountain.' — Hewitt).  A  village  in 
1534  on  lower  St  Lawrence  r.,  Quebec. — 
Cartier  (1545),  Relation,  Tross  ed.,  32§, 
1863. 

Teqnepii.  The  name,  apparently,  of 
two  villages,  or  perhaps  of  one  village 
claimed  by  two  missions.  One  was  near 
San  Marcos,  the  other  near  Santa  Ines, 
both  in  Santa  Barbara  co.,  Cal. 
Tequepa*,—  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 
T.quepU.-Ibtd.,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Toques ta.  A  rude  and  piratical  tribe  of 
unknown  linguistic  affinity,  occupying 
the  s.  k.  Florida  coast,  within  the  pres- 
ent Dade  and  Monroe  cos.,  in  the  16th 
century.  They  were  more  or  less  subject 
to  the  Calusa,  their  neigh bors  on  the  w. 
About  all  that  is  known  of  them  is  con- 
tained in  brief  references  in  the  Fontane- 
da  Memoir  (ca.  1575)  and  in  Barcia, 
Ensayo,  1723,  with  a  short  notice  in  Gat- 
schet, Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  1884.  (j.  m.) 
Tegwta.— French  quoted  by  Shipp,  De  Soto  and 
Fla.,  685,  1881.  Takmta.— Gatechet.  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  I,  map,  48, 18H4.  Tequeata.— Barcia,  Enaayo, 
161, 1723  (the  form  used  by  Fontaneda  about  1575). 
Tequ«ata. — Shea,  Cath.  Mlw..  57,  1855. 

Teracoaick.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  w.  bank  of 
Nansemond  r.  in  Nansemond  co.,  Va. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Terapa.  A  former  Opata  pueblo  in  the 
immediate  vicinitv  of  Guachinera,  b.  So- 
nora,  Mexico,  lat.  30°  20/,  Ion.  109°.  It 
occupied  for  a  period  in  the  18th 
itury  by  the  inhabitants  of  Batesopa 
and  Baquigopa.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  IT,  520,  1892. 


Teraa.  A  former  Opata  pueblo  on  the 
upperwatereof  the  Rio  Bavispe,  12  leagues 
n.  of  Oputo,  in  s.  Sonora,  Mexico.  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  missionary^ es- 
tablishment and  contained  a  small  church, 
but  was  abandoned  in  the  18th  century, 
owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  Apache,  Su- 
ma,  and  Jocoine. 

Tercao.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v. ),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Terebin.    See  Terrapin. 

Te r e n tief .  A  K ai  vtih khotana  village  on 
the  Yukon  below  Koyukuk  r.  Pop.  15  in 
1880. 

Terentief.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 
1899.     Terentiefi   Barabara.— t'etroff,    Rep._  on 

in 


Alaska,  62.  1881.  Terentief* 
10th  Census,  Alaska,  12.  1884. 

Terocodame.  A  t  nl  at  San  Francisco 
Solano  mission,  near  the  Rio  Grande,  in 
Coahuila,  after  1 705.  Rivera  ( Diario,  leg. 
2763,  1736)  mentions  it  in  1727  as  a  tribe 
of  Coahuila.  Before  its  removal  to  San 
Antonio  mission,  Texas,  Solano  was  situ- 
ated "in  the  Terocodame  band"  (MS. 
Baptismal  Rec.,  1707,  pallidas  319,  326). 
The  Terocodame  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  prominent  tribe  of  the  locality  and 
to  have  given  its  name  to  the  band  or 
confederacy.  The  baptismal  entries  men- 
tion a  certain  Manuel,  of  the  Ticmamar 
nation,  who  was  "captain  of  the  Teroco- 
dames"  (ibid.,  1706,  partida  169);  a  man 
"of  the  Oydican  nation  and  of  the  Tero- 
codame band"  (ibid.,  1707,  partida  271); 
a  man  "of  the  Babor  nation,  interpreter 
for  the  idiom  of  the  Terocodame  band" 
(ibid.,  partida  248);  a  woman  "of  the 
Terocodame  band  and  of  the  Juman  na- 
tion "  (ibid. ,  partida  272 ) ,  etc.  The  Tero- 
codame were,  however,  a  distinct  tribe 
or  subtribe  of  this  band.  The  records 
show  that  they  intermarried  with  the 
Gabilan,  Viddaquimamar,  Oydican,  Tic- 
mamar, Juman,  Mauiga,  Maubedan. 
Tuteneiboica,  Matuimi,  Jicaragrande,ana 
other  tribes  or  subtribes  ( Baptismal  Rec., 
passim),  the  intermarriage  occurring  in 
many  cases  certainly  while  in  the  gentile 
state.  On  Nov.  21,  1706,  58  gentiles  of 
different  divisions  were  baptized.  They 
apparently  had  come  to  the  mission  in  a 
body,  hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  they 
were  more  or  less  closely  associated.  The 
divisions  represented  bv  those  baptized 
or  by  their  parents  are  Terocodame,  Tic- 
mamar, Gabilan,  Viddaquimamar,  Baco- 
rame,  Cuctisa,  Macocoma  (or  Ntaeoeoma), 
Juman,  Manila,  Julime  (or  Juribe), 
Tepeguan,  Quizal,  Babor,  Mamuqui,  Mes- 
cal, Colorado,  Tuteneiboica,  Jicaragrande, 
Matuimi,  and  Zenizo.  The  statements  as 
to  the  parentage  of  different  individuals 
baptized  show  that  the  intermarriages 
represented  many  combinations  of  these 
groups— another   indication  that  they 
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were  closely  associated.  According  to 
Garcfa  the  Mescal  tribe  spoke  what  is 
known  as  the  Goahuiltecan  language. 
Apparently  there  were  linguistic  differ- 
ences in  the  group,  for  while  a  Babor  was 
called  interpreter  for  the  Terocodame, 
another  individual  was  called  interpreter 
for  the  Jumanes  (ibid.,  1706,  partida  169). 
Some  of  the  Terocodame,  as  well  as  other 
tribes  of  this  group,  followed  the  Solano 
mission  to  the  San  Antonio  and  were  bap- 
tized at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  ( Baptis- 
mal Rec.,  1719).  (h.  k.  b.) 

Hieroquodame.— Baptismal  Rrc\,  1712,  partida  5. 
op.  Cit.  Hirequodam*.  —  [bid.  Hyeroquodame  — 
Ibid.,  partida  10.  Perocodame— Ibid..  1719,  parti- 
da 60.   Therocodamea  — Rivera,  op.  cit. 

Terrapin.  Any  one  of  various  tortoises 
of  the  waters  of  thes.  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States;  specifically  Malaco  clem- 
my*  palurtru.  The  word  is  spelled  in  a 
variety  of  ways  by  the  early  writers. 
Whitaker  (Good  Newes  from  Va..  42, 
1613)  speaks  of  "the  torope  or  little 
turtle";  Cainpanius  (1646)  gives  the 
word  for  tortoise  in  the  Delaware  dialect 
of  New  Jersey  as  txdpa  or  turva;  Rasles 
(1691)  fives  for  turtle  in  Abnaki,  tu- 
rebe;  Eliot  (Levit.,  xi,  29)  renders  tor- 
toises by  tamuppasog  in  the  Massachu- 
set  dialect;  Lawson  (Nat.  Hist,  of  Oar., 
133,  1709)  has  terebim;  Beverley  (Vir- 
ginia, 151, 1722)  speaks  of  "a  small  kind 
of  turtle,  or  tarapiru  (as  we  call  them)." 
The  "Bre'r  Tarryoin"  of  the  "Uncle 
Remus ' '  stories  has  become  famous.  Ter- 
rapin is  a  diminutive  from  the  torope  or 
tur&pe  of  the  Virginian  and  Delaware  dia- 
lects of  Algonquian.  (  a.  p.  c.  ) 

Tor ro nate .  A  Pima  rancheria  visited  by 
Father  Kino  in  1697;  situated  near  the 
headwaters  of  Rio  San  Pedro,  8.  of  the 
Arizona-Sonora  boundary.  A  presidio 
was  established  there  in  1741,  and  about 
1760-64  the  population,  including  a  garri- 
son of  about  60  men,  numbered  411.  The 
presidio  was  temporarily  transferred  to 
or  near  Guevavi  before  1750.  Bartlett 
(Pens.  Narr.,  i,  419,  1864)  described  it  as 
a  village  of  200  or  300  persons  in  1861 ;  in 
1900  it  contained  311  civilized  inhabitants 
and  26  Yaqui. 

Ban  Bernardo  Oracia  Real.— Bancroft,  No.  Met. 
States.  I,  628,  1884.  Santa  Onu.— Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Hex.,  386,  1H&9  (probably  its  more  recent 
name).  8.  Felipe  Oracia  Real  de  Terrenate. — Ban- 
croft, ibid.,  371.  8n.  Felipe. — Venegas,  map,  1751, 
in  Bancroft,  ibid.,  870.  8«.  Philip  de  JHS  — 
Venegas,  Hist.  Cal..  I,  map,  1759.  Teranate  — 
Haniv,  Trav.,  422, 1829.  Terrenate  —  Bemai  (1697) 
cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  356.  1X89. 
Terrenati.— Browne,  Apache  Country,  168,  1869. 
Texenate.— Hardy,  Trav.,  427,  1829. 

TertaiUtana.   The  Day  people  of  Taos 

Sueblo,  N.  Mex. 
er  taitatana.— M.  C.  Stevenson,  notes,  B.  A.  K., 

1910  (tain/j- people'). 

Terwer.  A  former  Yurok  village  on 
Klamath  r.,  Cal.,  a  few  miles  above  its 
mouth. 

r.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  June  8,  1860. 


Te sakayala  ( TUak'a  Yala,  '  place  of  nude 
mountains  ).  One  of  the  mythic  settling 
places  of  the  Zufii  after  their  emergence 
from  the  Underworld. — Cushing  in  13th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  390,  1896. 


Toshay a .  A  former  Salinan  v illage  situ- 
ated at  the  site  of  San  Antonio  mission, 
Monterey  co.,  Cal. 

8extapay.— Tavlor  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.. 
L  176,  1886.  teahaya,—  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer. 
Apr.  27,  1860.  Texhaya.— Bancroft,  op.  cit.  Tex 
ja.— Taylor,  op.  cit 

Teihoa.  A  discoidal  flake  or  spall 
knocked  from  the  convex  surface  of 
a  waterworn  stone  by  a  dexterous  blow 
with  a  hammerstone  or  by  striking  a 
bowlder  against  another  stone.  This  im- 
plement was  first  noted  by  Leidy,  who 
found  it  in  use  among  the  Shoshoni  of 
Wyoming.  Leidy  states  that  "it  was 
called  a  '  teshoa,'  and  is  employed  as  a 
scraper  in  dressing  buffalo  skins."  The 
use  of  sharp-edged  flakes  of  this  type  for 
scrapers  and  knives  was  doubtless  general 
among  the  tribes  from  the  earliest  times. 
Consult  Leidy  in  6th  Rep.  Hayden  Surv. 
1872,  653,  1873;  Mercer  in  Proc  A.  A.  A. 
S.,  xli,  287,  1892;  Phillips  in  Sinithson. 
Rep.  1897,  687,  1898.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Teshuhimga.    See  White  Hair. 

Te  si  a .  A  former  settlement  of  the  Mayo 
on  the  Rio  Mayo,  above  Navajoa,  a.  w. 
Sonora,  Mexico.  The  pueblo,  now  civil- 
ized, contained  487  inhabitants  in  1900. 

San  Ignaoiode  Teaia.— Orozco  y  Berra.  Geoff.,  356. 
1864.  Tecia  — Hrdlicka  in  Ara.  Anthr..  vi.  59, 
1904.  Teaia.— Hardy,  Trav.  in  Mex..  488.  1829. 
Te»«ia— Kino  map  (1702)  in  Stocklcin,  Neue 
Welt-Bott,  1726. 

Teiik.  A  village  occupied  by  Chukchi 
and  Aiwan  Yuit  Eskimo,  half  and  half, 
on  the  w.  shore  of  Chechin  bay,  V.  e. 
Siberia.  Pop.  142  in  25  houses  about  1895; 
94  in  18  houses  in  1901. 
Oe'cin  — Bogoras,  Chukcbee,  29,  1904  (Chukchi 
name).  Te'aik,— Ibid.  (Eskimo  name).  Tsche- 
Uchehn  —  Krause  in  Deutsche  Oeog.  Blatt.,  v.  SO, 
map,  1882. 

Tesinde  ( '  buffalo-tail ' ).  A  gens  of  the 
Inshtasanda  division  of  the  Omaha. 

Buffalo.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  155.  1877.  Buffalo- 
tail.—  Dorsey  in  Bull.  Philo*.  Soc.  Wash..  129, 
1880.  Da-thun'-de.—  Morgan,  op.  cit..  165.  Ta- 
ain-da—  Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts..  i.  327.  1823. 
Xe-alnde.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,226.  1897. 

Teionaohas.  Mentioned  by  Baudrv  des 
Lozieres  (Voy.  a  la  Louisiane,  244,  1802) 
in  a  list  of  tribes  with  no  information 
concerning  it.  Unidentified. 

Teitamatuck.  A  village  situated  in  1608 
on  Piscataway  r.,  just  above  the  mouth, 
in  Prince  George  co.,  Md. — Smith  (1629), 
Va.,  i,  map,  repr.,  1819. 

Tessikdjuak  ('big  lake').  The  chief 
village  of  the  Ukoeiksalirmiut  Eskimo  at 
the  head  of  Back  r.  estuarv,  Canada. 

Teaaiqdjuaq.— Boas  in  6th  Rep!  B.  A.  E..  map, 
1888T 

Teisnntee.  A  former  Cherokee  settle- 
ment on  Cowee  r.,  s.  of  Franklin,  in  Ma- 
con co.,  N.  C— Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  map,  1887. 
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Testnigh.  A  village,  probably  occupied 
by  the  Conestoga,  situated  in  1608  on  the 
b.  bank  of  Susquehanna  r.,  in  Lancaster 
co.,  Pa. — 8mith  ( 1629),  Va.,  L  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Teatthitnn   ('where    [something]  re- 
clined '  ?).  A  former  village  of  the  Tut  ut  ni 
on  the  n.  side  of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 
T*  it  hi'-tfln  —  Dorsey  In  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m, 
233,  1890. 

Tesuque  (  Tlt-su.'-ge,  1  cotton  wood-tree 
place').  The  southernmost  of  the  pue- 
blos occupied  bv  the  Tewa;  situated  8  m. 
n.  of  Santa  F6,  N.  Mex.  It  became  the 
seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  early  in  the 
17th  century,  but  was  reduced  to  a  visita 
of  Santa  Fl  in  1760  and  of  Pojuaque  in 
1782.  The  original  pueblo,  which  bore 
the  same  name,  occupied  a  site  about  3 
m.  k.  of  the  present  village,  and  was 


TESUQUE  MAN 


abandoned  probably  during  the  Pueblo 
revolt  of  1680-92.  The  Tesuque  people 
are  divided  into  two  organizations,  the 
Winter  ( Watuyii)  and  the  Summer  (Oyf- 
ke)  people,  each  with  its  own  caciques. 
Formerly  they  adhered  strictly  to  the 
tribal  law  which  prohibited  intermar- 
riage between  members  of  the  same  clan, 
but  the  custom  seems  no  longer  to  be 
rigidly  followed,  and,  unlike  the  Pueblos 
generally,  descent  is  in  the  male  line. 
The  existing  Tesuque  clans  are:  T'ye 

! Gopher),  Tang  ( 7a",  Sun) ,  Kongva 
Konya,  Turquoise), Owhat  (Cloud ).  The 
extinctclans  are:  Ta  (Grass).  Nang  ( ,Y«n, 
Earth),  Tse  (Eagle),  De  (Coyote),  Kup- 
ing  ( Attpi",  Coral ),  Po  (Calalwsh ).  Pop. 
80 in  1906.    See  Pueblos,  Tewa.  (  f.  w.  h.  ) 


San  Diego  de  Teauque.  —  Ward  in  Ind.  Aft*.  Rep. 
1867,  213,  1868.  8 an  Lorenzo  de  Texuqoi  —  Vetnn- 
curt  (1696)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  IV,  274,  1871.  Ban 
Lorenzo  Texuqoi.— Ibid..  Ill,  316,  1871.  Bayaque. — 
D'Anville,  map  Am.  Sept.,  1746  (doubtless  iden- 
tical; not  Cicuye  nor  Clcuic  [Pecosl ).  8.  Diego  — 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  281.  1889.  Tai-tzo- 
gai.— Jouveneeau  in  Cath.  Plon.,  I,  no.  9, 12, 1906. 
Ta-taur-ma'.— Hodge,  field  note*.  B.  A.  E.,  1896 
(Picuris  Tigua  name).  Ttjugne.— Dufouri  in 
Cath.  World,  75,  Apr.  1884.  Temqua.—  Domenech, 

D.  v,  rt.-.  ii,  63.  1860.  Terauque.— Cooper  in  Ind. 
An*.  Kep.,  161.  1*70.  Teaeque.  — Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  506. 
18X9.  Tesuke.— Stevenson  in  2d  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  328, 
1883.  Tesuki.— Fcwkea  in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  V...  18, 
1904.  Teauque.— Alcedo,  Die.  Oeog.,  V,  101,  1789. 
Tesuqui.— Simpson  in  Rep  Sec.  War,  2d  map,  1860. 
Tetaogi.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  K  ,  37,  1891 
(Hano  Tewa  name).  Tit-au'-ga.— Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  ('cotton wood-tree  place': 
Tewa  name;  the  Tewa  of  San  Juan  pronounce  the 
name  /■/  .w<  <,>').  Te-txo-ge.— Bandelier  in  Ritch, 
New  Mexico,  201.  1885;  in  Rev.  d'Ethnogr.,  203, 
1886;  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pap.,  ill,  260,  1890  (aboriginal 
name  of  pueblo).  Teauque.— Villa-Scflor,  Theatro 
Am.,  U,  418,  1748.  Thezuque.— Vargas  (1704) 
quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pap.,  ill, 
144,  1890.   Tiotaokoma.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A. 

E.  ,  1895  (Santa  Ana  Queres  name).  Toaugui. — 
Morgan  in  N.  Am.  Rev.,  map,  Apr.  1809.  TaV-ta.— 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  K..  1896  (Jemez  and 
Pecos  name).  Tueheaap.— Ibid.  (Islcta  Tigua 
name).  Tuauque. — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  HI, 
406.  1853.  Tutauiba  —  Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.. 
1899  ('small  pueblo':  Taos  name).  Tyu'-tao-ku'. — 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E..  1896  (Cochiti  Oueres 
name).  Zeeuqua.— Lane  (1864)  In  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  V,  689. 1866. 

Tet.  A  tribe  named  in  1708  in  a  list  of 
those  that  had  been  met  or  heard  of  n.  of 
San  Juan  Bautista  minion  on  the  lower 
Rio  Grande,  in  Texas  (Kr.  Isidro  Felix 
de  Espinosa,  Relacion  Compendiosa  of  the 
Kio  Grande  missions,  MS.  in  the  College 
of  Santa  Cruz  de  QuenStaro). 

Tetachoya.  A  former  Salinan  village 
near  San  Antonio  mission,  Monterey  co., 
Cal.— TaylorinCal.  Farmer,  Apr.  27, 1800. 

Tetanauoica.  The  tribal  name  given  in 
the  records  for  an  Indian  who  was  buried 
in  1707  at  San  Francisco  Solano  mission, 
Texas.  The  neophytes  gathered  there 
belonged  mainly  to  the  Coahuiltecan 
familv,  which  may  be  true  of  this  band 
or  tribe  (Valero  Burialn,  1707,  partida  82, 
MS.).  (n.  b.  b.) 

Tetanetlenok  (  Ve'l'aneLendx).  A  gens 
of  the  Klaskino,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas 
in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  329,  1897. 

Tetecorei.  A  former  tribe  of  Coahuila, 
n.  b.  Mexico,  probably  Coahuiltecan,  met 
by  Fernando  oel  Bosque  in  1675,  at  which 
time  they  and  the  Babosarigami  together 
numbered  119.  including  44  warriors. — 
Fernando  del  Bosque  ( 1675)  in  Nat.  Geog. 
Mag.,  xiv,  348,  1903. 

Tetei  de  Boule  (  French:  '  round  heads' ). 
A  rude  tril  >e  of  wandering  hunters  formerly 
roving  over  an  extensive  region  on  the 
upper  branches  of  St  Maurice,  Gatineau, 
and  Ottawa  rs.,  Quebec.  As  described  by 
Henry,  about  the  year  1800,  they  de- 
pended chiefly  on  rabbits  for  food  and 
clothing,  built  mere  brush  windbreaks  for 
shelter,  and  placed  small  piles  of  firewood 
near  the  bark-covered  graves  of  their  dead 
for  the  use  of  the  spirits.  Chauvignerie 
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(1736)  gives  them  and  the  Abittibi  as 
totems  the  pheasant  and  the  eagle.  They 
have  been  reduced  bv  smallpox  and  other 
calamities  to  203,  living  in  1908  on  a  reser- 
vation on  St  Maurice  r.,  in  Champlain  co., 
(Quebec.  They  seem  to  be  closelv  cognate 
with  their  western  neighbors,  the  Nope- 
ming  (q.  v.),  with  whom  they  are  often 
confounded,  although  apparently  a  dis- 
tinct people.  See  Michacondibi,  Michipi- 
coten.  (j.  M.) 

Alfonauina  a  teteede  Boule.—  Champignv  (1092)  In 
X.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hint..  IX,  636,  1«65.  Bi*-head».— 
Donnelly  in  Can.  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.  1883,  pt.  I.  10, 
1WM.  Bullhead*.— Colden  (1727),  Five  Nations. 
134,  1747.  Oena  dea  Terrea— Jes.  Rcl.  1671.  25,  1K68. 
Round  Heada.— Durunt  (1721)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hint.,  V,  6X9,  1*65.  Testes  de  ba?ufa  —  La  Chesnaye 
(1097)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  vi,6, 1H>6.  Teteade  Boule.— 
Chauvignerie  (1736)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribe*,  III.  666.  1H53. 

Tetes  Pel oos  (French:  'bald  heads'). 
Described  by  the  Nipissing  as  a  people 
with  little  or  no  hair,  who  came  into 
Hudson  bay  in  large  wooden  boats  to 
trade.  Possibly  some  white  traders. 
Teatea  Peless.— Sagurd  (1636),  Chii.,  i,  227,  1886. 

Tetling.  A  Tenankutchin  village,  of  17 
inhabitants  in  1885,  on  upper  Tanana 
r.,  Alaska,  where  the  outlet  of  Wagner 
lake  joins  it  in  lat.  63°  30'.  In  1898  it 
consisted  of  4  log  houses. 
Tetling*.— Lowe  quot.^l  by  Baker,  Oeog.  Diet. 
Alaska,  1902.  Tethng  a  Tillage.— Allen,  Rep.  on 
Alaska,  137,  ltw6. 

Teton  (contr.  of  77/o*im»,  'dwellers  on 
the  prairie' ).  The  western  and  principal 
division  of  the  Dakota  or  Sioux,  includ- 
ing all  tbe  Iwnds  formerly  ranging  w.  of 
Missouri  r.,  and  now  residing  on  reserva- 
tions in  South  Dakota  and  North  Dakota. 
Thebandsoflicially  recognized  arc.  Oglala 
of  Pine  Kidge  agency;  Brule  of  Rosebud 
and  Lower  Brule1  agencies;  Black  foot, 
Miniconjou,  Sans  Arc,  and  Two  Kettle 
of  Chevenne  River  agency;  Hunkpapa, 
etc.,  of  Standing  Rock  agency.  Their 
history  is  interwoven  with  that  of  the 
other 'Dakota  and  is  little  more  than  a 
recountal  of  attacks  on  other  tril>es  and 
on  l>order  settlers  and  emigrants.  They 
were  first  met  by  Hennepin  (1080)  20  or 
30  leagues  alx>ve  the  falls  of  St  Anthony 
in  Minnesota,  probably  at  Sauk  rapids, 
on  Mississippi  r.,  about  70  m.  al>ove  Min- 
neapolis. He  places  them  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mi  He  Lacs,  far  to  the  E.  of 
their  later  home.  l<ahontan  also  enu- 
merates them  among  the  tribes  on  the 
up|»er  Mississippi,  which  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  part  at  least  of  the  Teton 
formerly  lived  in  the  prairie  region,  near 
the  upper  Mississippi,  though  the  main 
body  may  have  l>een  near  upper  Minne- 
sota r.  Le  Sueur  in  1700  included  them  in 
the  western  Sioux,  who  lived  between  the 
upper  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  On  a 
map  of  De  l  isle  (1701 )  L  Traverse  is  sur- 
rounded by  villages  of  wandering  Teton. 
Pachot  (Margry,  Dec.  vi,  518,  1880) 
located  them  80' leagues  vv  of  the  Falls  of 


St  Anthony  in  1722.  Carver  (1766)  met 
at  least  a  part  of  them  at  the  extreme  w. 
point  of  his  journey  up  Minnesota  r., 
about  200  m.  from  its  mouth.  The 
younger  Henry  (Coues,  New  Light,  i, 
145,  1897)  found  them  in  1800  oi.  the 
upper  Missouri,  where  Lewis  and  Clark 
(Exped.,  i,  98,  100,  1893)  encountered 
them  a  few  years  afterward.  These  ex- 
plorers enumerate  as  divisions:  Tetons  of 
the  Burnt  Woods  (Brules),  about  300  men, 
who  rove  on  both  sides  of  Missouri,  White, 
and  Teton  rs.;  Tetons  Okandandas  Og- 
lala), 150  men,  who  inhabit  both  sides  of 
the  Missouri  below  Cheyenne  r.;  Tetons 
Minnekineazzo,  about  250  men,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Missouri  above  Cheyenne  r; 
Tetons  Saone,  about  300  men,  living  on 
both  sides  of  Missouri  r.  below  Beaver  cr. 
Gov.  Ramsey  said  that  they  lived  from 
Cannonball  r.  s.  to  Niobrara  r.  ( Rep.  Ind. 
Aff.  1849,  84,  1850). 

The  Teton  entered  into  a  peace  treaty 
with  the  United  States  at  Portage  des 
Sioux,  Mo.,  in  1815,  which  was  confirmed 
by  treaty  of  June  22, 1825,  at  Ft  Lookout, 
S.  Dak.  It  was  warriors  of  this  group 
who  massacred  Lieut.  Grattan  and  his 
party  at  Ft  Laramie,  Wvo.,  in  1854;  none, 
however,  took  part  in  the  Minnesota  mas- 
sacre of  1862.  In  1865  a  commission  con- 
cluded treaties  with  each  of  the  several 
divisions  of  the  group,  with  provision  for 
right  of  way  through  their  territory  .  By 
treaty  of  1868  they  first  agreed  to  give  up 
their  free  range  and  come  upon  a  reserva- 
tion, including  about  all  of  South  Dakota 
w.  of  the  Missouri  r.  Under  their  chiefB, 
Red  Cloud,  Crazy  Horse,  and  Sitting  Bull, 
they  have  been  the  principals  in  all  the 
Indian  wars  and  outbreaks  of  the  northern 
plains,  notably  in  1864, 1876,  and  1890. 

Gov.  Ramsey  characterizes  the  Teton  as 
a  large,  finely  formed,  tall,  and  vigorous 
people,  hardy,  indomitable,  and  restless 
warriors,  daring  horsemen,  and  skilful 
hunters,  possessing  in  perfection  "all  the 
Indian  virtnesof  bravery,  cunning,  treach- 
ery, and  hospitality,"  true  to  each  other 
ami  ready  foes  to  all  others. 

Neill  (Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  r,  258, 
1872)  says:  "They  are  the  plundering 
Arabs  of  America,  and  have  of  late  years 
been  a  terror  to  the  emigrants  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast.'*  According  to  I^ewis  and 
Clark  the  interior  policing  of  a  village  was 
confided  to  2  or  3  officers  who  were  named 
by  the  chief  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
order  and  remained  in  power  some  days, 
till  the  chief  appointed  their  successors. 
These  were  always  on  the  watch  to  keep 
tranquillity  during  the  day  and  guarded 
the  camp  at  night  The  short  duration 
of  their  office  was  compensated  bv  its 
authority,  their  power  being  supreme, 
and  in  the  suppression  of  disturtance  no 
resistance  to  them  was  suffered;  their 
persons  were  sacred,  and  if  in  the  execu- 
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tion  of  their  duty  they  even  Htnick  a  chief 
of  the  second  class  they  eoold  not  l>e  pun- 
ished. Kiggs  mentions  as  peculiarities  of 
the  Teton  dialect,  compared  with  those 
of  other  divisions  of  the  Dakota  group, 
that  g  hard  is  used  for  h  of  the  Santee 
and  k  of  the  Yanktouai,  and  that,  reject- 
ing   altogether,  they  use  /  in  its  stead. 

The  Teton  is  the  "most  populous  and 
important  of  the  I>akota  divisions,  con- 
stituting four-sevenths  of  the  whole 
nation.  Lewis  and  Clark  (1804)  esti- 
mated them  at  1,000  men,  about  4,000 
souls,  probably  much  less  than  the  true 
number.  The  Indian  Bureau  in  1842  es- 
timated the  total  number  at  12,000;  Ram- 
sey (1849),  more  than  0,000;  Riggs(185l), 
fewer  than  12,500.  The  Indian  Bureau 
in  1861  gave  a  total  of  8,000.  It  is  proba- 
ble these  estimates  were  below  rather 
than  above  the  true  number,  as  in  1890 
the  total  Teton  (Herniation  was  10,420, 
and  in  1909  the  number,  including  Yank- 
touai bands  at  Standing  Rcmk  agency, 
N.  Dak.,  was  18,098.  In  addition  about 
100  of  the  Sitting  Bull  refugees  are  still  in 
Canada.  (c.  t.) 

Aathontaaa.— Coxe.  Carolana.  50. 1741.  Atintana.— 

lAhontan  (16X8)  quoted  in  H.  R.Ex.  Doc.96.42d 
<'ohk..  8d  w*s.,  15,  1X73.  Atintone.—  Lahontan 
(1688).  Now  Voy..  I,  231.  1703.  Atnitona.-Ramsey 
in  Ind  All.  Rep.  1849.72.  1850 (misprint).  Maacou- 
teiaa  Nadoueaai.-Tailhan  in  Perrot.  Mem..  1%, 
1864.  Maskoutena-Nadoueeeiane.— Hennepin.  New 
Diwov.,  132.  1698  Nadooeaaia  of  the  Plaina.-.Jef- 
erys.  Am.  Atlas. raap8. 1776.  Prairie  Indiana.  — Ram- 
sey In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1M9.  72.  1850.  Scioua  of  the 
Prairiee,— Chauvijmcrie  1 1736)  quoted  by  School- 
craft. Ind.  Tribes,  in,  557.  1853.  8cioux  of  the  Prai 
nea.— Doc.of  1728 in  N.  Y  Due.  Col.  Ili*t..ix.  1005, 
1855.  Scioux  of  the  Weet.-Le  Sueur  ( 1  TO* » 1  quoted 
byNeill,  Hist.  Minn..  170.  1K58(  includes  the  Yank- 
ton and  Yanktonai).  Sioux  dea  prairiea.—  Bossu 
(1756).  Trav.  La..  1.  182.  1771.  8ioux  nomadea.— 
Taliban  in  Perrot.  Mem..  232.  lvn.  Sioux  ooci- 
dentaux.-Ibid.  Sioux  of  the  Meadowa. -Smith. 
Bouquet  Kxped..  76.  1766.  Sioux  of  the  Plain  — 
Seymour,  Sketches  of  Minn.,  135.  1850.  Sioux  of 
the  8avannaa.— JefTervs,  French  l>om.  Am.,  pt.  I, 
45,1761.  Sioux-Tentoaa  —  Gaw,  Voyage,  420,  1810. 
Sioux  Teton.  —  Lewis  and  Clark.  Diseov..  23.  1806. 
3iton.—  Boudlnot.Star  in  the  West.  128.  1816  (mis- 
print).  Teeton  band. -Gas*.  Jour..  44,  1807.  Tae- 
tonwan.— Lynd  in  Minn  Hist.  Coll.,  11.  pt.  2,59, 
IH64  Teetwaaa.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep  1819, 
72. 1&50.  Teetwaun.— Ramsey  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll., 
I,  47,  18T2.  Tee-twawn  —  Ramsey  in  Ind.  An*. 
Rep.  1849,  69,  1850.  Tenton  -Gass,  Vov..  56.  1810. 
Ten  ton-ha.— Rauisev  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep  1*49.  85, 
IS.-*).  Tentouha.— McKennev  ami  Hull,  Ind. 
Tribe*,  111, 80, 1854.  Tetana.— Ratnsev  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep  1849,85,1850.  Tetaua.-Pike,  Exped.  app., 
pt.  1,  59,  1810  (misprint).  Tetoaa.— Loiik.  Exped. 
St.  Peter's  R..  I,  380,  1824.  Teton.— Gale.  Upper 
Miss.,  261.  1867.  Tetonea.-Lewls  and  Clark, 
DLscov..  32.  1*06.  Tetonjue  — Clark  quoted  by 
Coucs,  Lewis  and  Clark  Exped..  1.  12*,  note.  1*93. 
Tetona.—  He  l'Isle,  La.  man  (nj.  17U1  j  in  Neil!, 
Hist.  Minn..  164,  1858.  Tetonaarana. — Ind.  AtT. 
Rep.. 296.  1846  (misprint  for Tetonserrans).  Teu- 
ton-ha.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doe.  96,42d  Cong.. 3d  w„  15, 
1873  (misprint  for  Tenton-ha).  Thinthonha.— 
Shea.  Diseov.,  112,  1*52.  Thinthonna.—  Hennepin 
map  (1683)  cited  bv  Batidelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  m.  pt.  1.  174.  1890.  Thintohaa.— Barcia. 
Knsayo.  238. 1723.  Thuntotaa.  —  Aleedo.  Die.  Geo*., 
III.  213. 1788.  Tieton.-Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856.  41, 1^7. 
Tindaw.— Ladd,  Story  of  N.  Mex.,  67.  Is91.  Tin- 
tanfaonghiatona.— Shea,  Earlv  Voy.,  Ill,  1861. 
TinUngaoughiatona.— Le Sueur  (1700)  in  Margry, 
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Dec.,  vi,  87,  1886.  Tinta-tonwaq.— Riggs,  Dakota 
Gram.,  Texts  and  Etbnog..  186,  1893  (full  name). 
Tinthenha.  — La  Potherie,  Hist.  Am.,  II,  map,  1753 
(trans,  'gens  des  prairies' ).  Tinthoaa.—  Henne- 
pin. New  Diseov.,  map,  1698.  Tinthonha.— shea, 
Diseov.  Miss.,  113,  1*52.  Tinthow.— Ladd.  Story 
of  N.  Mex..  67,  1891.   Tintinhoa.— Ramse y  in  Ind. 

Aff.  Rep.  1819.  7.',  18.t0.    Tintoner  Balbi.  Atlas 

Ethnog..  55,  1826.  Tintonea.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.. 
V.  137.  17S'.I.  Tintonha*.-La  Salle  Exped.  (1679-81) 
in  Margry.  Dee..  I.  4*1.  1876.  Tintona.— Carver, 
Trav..  80.  1778.  Tintonwane.-Neill,  Hist.  Minn., 
52.  185m.  Titoan. -Keating  in  Lon*.  Exped.  St. 
Peter's  R..  1.  378.  1824.  Titoba.— Pachot  (ra.  1722) 
in  Margry,  Dec  .  vi,  5|8.  J886.  Titon.— Schermer- 
horn  (1HI2)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll..  2d  8.,  II.  41,  1814. 
Titonea. -Bond i not.  Star  in  the  West.  129,  1816. 
Titonga.— Schoolcraft,  Trav.,  307.  1821.  Titon- 
wan. -Nicollet.  Rep.  on  Upper  MKs  .  map,  1843. 
Titoijwana.— Kiffg*.  Dak.  Diet.,  xvi.  1852.  Ti- 
t'waa. -Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849.85.  1850. 
Ti-twana.— Ramsey,  ibid..  72.  Ti-f-wawn.—  Ram- 
sey. Ibid.,  69.  Western  Sioux.— JefTcrys.  French 
Dom.  Am..pt.  1,  45.  1761.  Weat  8«hioua.-Coxe. 
Carolana.map.  1741.  Zeton.— Ruxton,  Life  in  Far 
West.  201,  1819  (misprint). 

Tctzino.  A  trilK'  or  subtribe,  some 
members  of  which  entered  San  Antonio 
de  Valero  mission,  Texas,  about  1740, 
with  the  group  to  which  the  Sana  (q.  v. ) 
U'longed.  The  affiliation  of  the  Sana 
seems  to  have  been  Tonkawan  (Valero 
Burials,  1742,  partida  337;  Baptisms, 
1742,  partida  588,  .MS. ).        (h.  k.  b.  ) 

Teuricachi.  A  former  Opata  pueblo  and 
seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  founded  in  1663. 
Situated  in  n.  k.  Sonora,  Mexico,  on  the 
upjier  watersof  Rio  Bavispe,  alwve  Oputo. 
Pop.  224  in  1H78,  and  52  in  1730.  Subse- 
quently abandoned  on  account  of  depre- 
dations bv  the  Suma  and  Jano. 
Guadalupe  Teuricachi.—  Zap. 1  in  (167M  quoted  by 
Baneroft,  No.  Mex.  State".  1,  246.  IsM.  Vueatra 
8cnora  de  Ouadalupede  Teuricatxi.— Zapata  (1678) 
in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex..  4th  k.,  ill.  369.  1857.  Teuri- 
cachi.— Rivera  (173th  cited  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
States,  I.  514.  1881.  Teuricatxi. — <)ro/eo  y  Berra, 
Geo**..  313.  1864.  Teurixatxi.  — IW.  18th  century 
quoted  bv  Bandelier  in  Areh.  In*t.  Pajiers,  iv.526, 
1*92.   Turi-ca-chi.-Bnndelier,  ibid..  529. 

Tewa  ( '  moccasins, '  their  Keresan  name). 
A  group  of  Pueblo  tril>es  belonging  to 
the  Tauoan  linguistic  family,  now  occu- 
pying the  villages  of  San  Ildefonso,  San 
Juan,  Santa  Clam,  Nambe,  Tesuque,  and 
Hano,  all  except  the  last  lying  in  the 
valley  of  the  Bio  Grande  in  ft.  New  Mex- 
ico. Tlie  pueblo  of  Hano,  in  the  Hopi 
country  of  n.  e.  Arizona,  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680-02. 
Pojoaque  was  inhabited  by  Tewa  until  a 
few  years  ago,  when  intermarriage  with 
Mexicans  and  the  death  of  the  few  full- 
bloods  made  it  practically  a  Mexican  set- 
tlement. It  had  Ix-en  supposed  that  the 
Tano,  an  offshoot  of  the  Tewa  in  prehis- 
toric times,  spoke  a  dialect  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Tewa,  but  recent  studies  by 
John  P.  Harrington  show  that  the  differ- 
ences are  so  slight  as  to  be  negligible.  In 
1598  Juan  de  Ofiate  named  11  of  the 
Tewa  pueblos  and  stated  that  there  were 
others;  30  years  later  Fray  Alonzo  Bena- 
vides  reported  the  population  to  be  6,000 
in  8  pueblos.   The  population  of  the  pres- 
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ent  6  villages  is  about  1,200— San  Juan, 
the  largest,  having  419,  and  Tesuque,  the 
smallest,  86  inhabitants.  Each  village  of 
the  Tewa  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
the  Winter  people  and  the  Summer  peo- 
ple. According  to  Bandelier,  "the  dig- 
nity of  chief  penitent  or  cacique  belongs 
alternately  to  each  of  these  two  groups. 
Thus  the  Summer  cacique  nerves  from  the 
vernal  equinox  to  the  autumnal,  and  the 
Winter  cacique  from  the  autumnal  to  the 
vernal  equinox.  On  very  important  oc- 
casions, however,  the  Ovike  or  Winter 
cacique  is  inferior  to  nis  colleague." 
Little  is  yet  known  of  the  social  organ- 
ization and  religious  institutions  of  the 
Tewa  people,  but  there  is  evidence  that 
at  Nam  be  and  Tesuque,  at  least  ,  descent 
is  reckoned  in  the  male  line,  and  that  at 
the  latter  pueblo  the  law  prohibiting 
marriage  of  persons  belonging  to  the 
same  clan  is  no  longer  strictly  enforced. 

Following  are  the  villages  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  Tewa,  so  far  as  the  names 
have  been  recorded  or  applied :  Abechiu, 
Agawano,  Analco,  Axol,  Camitria,  Chi- 
piinuinge,  Chipiwi,  Chupadero,  Cuya- 
munque,  Fejiu,  Fesere,  Homayo,  Hotiiri, 
Ihamba,  Jacona,  Junetre,  Kaayu,  Ke- 
guayo,  Kuapooge,  Kwengyauinge,  Luce- 
roe  "(partially),  Navahu,  Navawi,  Otowi, 
Perage,  Pininicangwi,  Pojiuuingpe,  Po- 
joaque,  Ponyinumba,  Ponyinakuen,  Po- 
seuingge,  Potzuye,  Pueblito,  Pueblo  Que- 
mado  (?),  Puye,  Sajiuwingge,  Sakevu, 
Sandia  (not  the  Tigua  pueblo  of  that 
name),  Santa  Cruz,  Sepawi,  Shufinne, 
Teeuinggee,  Tejeuingge  Ouiping,  Tob- 
hipangge,  Triapi,  Triaque,  Troomaxia- 
quino,  Tsankawi,  Tsawarii,  Tseweige, 
Tshirege,  Yugeuingge. 

The  following  extinct  villages  were 
either  Tewa  or  Tano:  Chiuma,  Guia, 
Guika,  Pefias  Negras. 

The  following  were  inhabited  by  either 
theTipua  ortheTewa:  Axoytre,  Camitre, 
Paniete,  Piamato,  (Juioyaco. 

See  I'lteblos,  Tanoan  Jam ily.  ( F.  w.  H. ) 

Jehuaa.— Bandelier  In  Rev.  d'Ethnog.,  '203.1886 
(misprint).  Taoos.—  Siguenza  (1691-31,  quoted  by 
Bu.«cnrnann,  Neu- Mexico,  264,  1858  (prohably 
identical,  although  Teguaa  also  i«  given). 
Tagaa.— Irvine  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  160.  1*77  (mis- 
print;  used  for  llano  pueblo).  Taowa. — I*almer, 
Sl.S.  vocab..  B.  A.  E..  title,  n.  d.  Taucoa.  — < 'ortcz 
(1799)  quoted  in  I'ac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in.  pt.  3.  121, 
1£56  (apparently  Hano  of  Arizona).  Tawaa. — 
i'arke.  map  of  N.  Mex.,  1 851  ( =  Hano).  Tay-wah.— 
rainier  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  133,  1K70  Hanoi. 
Tay-waugh— Lane  (1854)  in  Seh<x>lrraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  v.  689,  1  s.\S.  Tecua.— Garce*  (1775)  quoted 
by  Omzco  y  Berra,  Gcog.,  350,  1864.  Tegaa.— 
Toussaint,  Carte  l'Arner..  1839.  Teguaa. — Ofiate 
II.WI  in  Doe.  Ined..  XVI,  109,  1871.  Tegwaa.— 
I'etitot.  Die.  D^ne-Dindjie.  xvii.  1^76.  Tehaaa.— 
Donaldson.  Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  106,  1893. 
Tehuaa  — Shea.  Cath.  Mi**.,  77, WC>.  Tejuaa. — Do- 
meneeh.  Deserts  N.  Am., II, 62,  W>0.  Teoaa. — Bena- 
vides,  Memorial.  26,  1630.  Tepuaa —  Ofiate  (1598) 
in  Doc.  In.'*!.,  xvi.  115.  1871  (identified  as  the 
Tewa  by  Bnndelierin  Arch.  Inst.  Pap..  1.19.1881). 
Te-qua.— Whipple  inPiic.  R.  R.  Rep.,  III.  pt.3.  13, 
1856  (-Hano).  Taquaa-Cordova  (1619)  in  Ter- 


naux-Compans,  voy.,  x,  444, 1NJS.   Te»aa.— tfena- 

vide*  (1630)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex..  164, 1889  ("Toas  or  Tevaa  naUon").  Ts- 
wa.— Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864,  191.  1865. 
Theguaa.— Eacudero,  Noticiaa  Nuevo  Mex.,  82. 
1H49.  Ti'wa.— ten  Kate.  Synonymie,  8.  1884. 
Toaa. — Benavidea(1630)  quoted  by  Bancroft.  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex..  164.  1889  (or  Tevas  nation;  mis- 
print). Tow  a*. — Davis,  El  Gringo,  115,  1857 
( =  Hano).  Ta'-ba-na.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E., 
1S96  (Taos  name).  Tu'-vfn. — Ibid.  (Isleta  and 
Sandia  name). 

Tewanondadon  ('surrounded  by  moun- 
tains.'—flewitt).  A  former  Mohawk 
village,  situated,  according  to  the  Brion 
de  la  Tour  map  of  1781,  in  the  peninsula 
formed  by  the  outlet  of  Otsego  lake  and 
Shenivas  cr.,  S.  Y.  In  1753  Rev.  Gideon 
Hawley  found  in  it  3  wigwams  and  aboat 
30  people. 

Tewanondadoa.— F>niiuts  and  ^P'11^  mftP-  j*^ 
l/ug"^Hawre7(1794)  U^Doc.  Hist.  H.  Y.,  l". 

Tewetken  (T&wMtqBn).  A  Nanaimo 
division  on  the  e.  coast  of  Vancouver  id., 
Brit  Col.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  32,  1S89. 

Texa.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.— Oftate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Intnl.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Texas.  A  name  variously  applied  by 
writers,  but  most  commonly  used  by  the 
Spaniards,  from  whom  French  and  Eng- 
lish writers  borrowed  it,  to  designate  the 
Hasinai  tribes  of  Angelina  and  upper 
Neches  valleyB,  Texas.  There  are  many 
variations  from  this  usage  in  Spanish  writ- 
ings, but  nevertheless  it  ia  the  usual  one. 
As  a  geographical  term  the  name  was  first 
extended  from  these  Hasinai  tribes  to 
their  immediate  country,  and  then  grad- 
ually to  all  the  territory  included  within 
the  present  Texas. 

Among  the  tril>es  of  b.  Texas  the  word 
texus  (texia*,  thecal f,  techan,  Uyiai,  techaif, 
etc.,  pronounced,  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect, as  indicated  by  the  last  spelling) 
had  wide  currency  before  the  coming  of 
the  Spaniards.  Its  usual  meaning  there 
was  'friends,'  or,  more  technically,  'al- 
lies', and  it  was  used,  by  the  Hasinai 
at  least  ( to  whom  the  word  later  became 
fastened  as  a  name),  to  designate  a  large 
group  of  tribes,  Ixith  Caddoan  and  others, 
customarily  allied  against  the  Apache. 
The  Hasinai  seem  not  to  have  applied  the 
term  to  themselves  as  a  local  group  name 
at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  they  did  use  it 
as  an  everyday  form  of  greeting,  like 
•'Hello,  friend  I"  (Testimony  given  at  the 
Nabedache  village,  1692,  in  the  Tenin  Au- 
tos, A  rchi  voGen. ,  Pro  v.  Intern. ,  ci.x  x  x  1 1). 
The  Spanish  narrowing  of  the  term,  as  a 
group  name,  to  the  Hasinai,  is  due  mainly 
to  the  historical  circumstance  that  the 
Hasinai  were  the  first  of  the  great  group 
of  allies,  or  texai,  whom  thev  came  to 
know  intimately.    They  were  influenced 
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in  the  first  place,  however,  by  an  appar- 
ent but  unexplained  partial  narrowing  of 
the  term  by  the  Indians  of  w.  Texas  from 
whom  they  first  heard  it. 

Just  when  and  how  the  name  Textu  first 
reached  the  Spaniards  is  uncertain,  but  it 
is  known  that  in  the  17th  century  there 
grew  up  in  New  Spain  the  notion  of  a 
"great  Kingdom  of  Texas,"  coextensive 
and  even  associated  with  that  of  a  "Gran 
(Jnivira"  (see  (fuivira).  Passing  by  ear- 
lier notices,  the  idea  is  well  illustrated  by 
a  report  sent  in  1683  to  the  viceroy  of 
New  Spain  by  the  governor  of  New  Mexi- 
co. Governor  Cruzate  wrote  from  El  Paso 
del  Norte  that  a  Jumano  (Tawehash  (?) 
Indian  from  the  mouth  of  the  Conchos, 
called  Juan  Sabeata,  had  just  come  and 
told  him  of  many  tribes  to  the  eastward 
who  had  sent  to  ask  for  missionaries. 
Among  them  was  the  "Gran  Reyno  de 
los  Texas,"  situated  15  or  16  days  jour- 
ney from  the  informant's  home.  This 
populous  country,  which  was  ruled  by  a 
powerful  "king,"  was  next-door  neigh- 
bor to  (4 ran  Quivira,  so  close  indeed  that 
the  people  of  the  two  realms  visited  back 
and  forth  almost  daily.  Cruzate  asked 
permission  to  embrace  this  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  send  an  expedition  to  the  inte- 
rior, adding  that  he  would  be  highly 
gratified  if,  through  his  efforts,  "another 
New  World"  should  lie  discovered,  and 
"two  realms  with  two  more  crowns" 
added  to  the  king's  dominions  (Cruzate 
to  the  Viceroy,  Oct.  30,  1683,  MS.) .  The 
desired  expedition  was  sent  out  in  the 
same  year  under  Domingo  de  Mendoza, 
but,  although  it  penetrated  far  into  the 
interior  (reaching  the  Colorado  near 
Bal linger),  it  failed  to  reach  the  great 
kingdom  of  the  Texas  ( Diary  of  Mendoza, 
1683-84,  MS. ).  As  conceived  of  by  Juan 
Sabeata,  the  Jumano,  and  by  Mendoza, 
this  "kingdom"  was api>arently  localized 
indefinitely  to  some  place  B.  of  that 
reached  by  the  expedition,  and  applied 
to  settled  Indians  who  practised  agricul- 
ture extensively. 

Massanet,  the  father  of  the  Texas  mis- 
sions, tells  us  that  it  was  the  stories  of 
Gran  Quivira  and  of  "the  kingdoms  of 
Ticlas,  Theas,  and  Caburcol,"  handed 
down  from  the  mouth  of  the  venerable 
Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda,  that  attracted 
him  from  Spain  to  the  American  wilds; 
and  when  in  1689  he  went  with  De  Leon 
to  find  La  Salle's  establishment  he  was 
preoccupied  with  these  names  and  fabu- 
lous nations.  On  the  way,  while  still  w. 
of  the  Hasinai  country,  they  were  greeted 
by  Indians  who  proclaimed  themselves 
thectu,  'friends,'  as  Massanet  understood 
the  word,  which  may  or  may  not  be  the 
same  as  texas.  E.  of  the  Colorado  they 
were  met  by  the  chief  of  the  Nabedarhe, 
the  westernmost  of  the  Hasinai  tribes, 


and  in  the  next  year  they  established 
a  mission  near  tnis  chief's  village,  w. 
of  Nechesr.  Judging  from  the  reports  of 
the  then  recent  La  Salle  expedition,  and  of 
most  subsequent  expeditions,  they  must 
have  heard  while  there  the  native  group- 
name  Hasinai;  but  both  Massanet  and 
De  Leon,  with  preconceived  notions,  it 
would  seem,  of  a  "great  kingdom  of  the 
Texas,"  and  thinking  they  had  found  if. 
wrote  of  this  chief  as  the  "governor," 
and  of  his  people  as  the  very  Texas  who 
had  been  visited  by  the  venerable  Marfa 
de  Jesus  (Massanet,  letter,  in  Tex.  Hist. 
Quar.,  ii,  282-312;  De  Leon,  Derrotero, 
1689,  MS.  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espana, 
x  xvin ;  Derrotero,  1690,  MS.  in  Archivo 
Gen.). 

That,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  na- 
tives whom  Massanet  had  visited,  both  of 
these  designations  were  misleading,  was 
soon  shown  by  a  careful  observer.  Fran- 
cisco de  Jesus  Marfa,  a  missionary  left  by 
Massanet  among  the  Nabedache,  wrote, 
after  more  than  a  year's  residence  at  his 
mission,  his  precious  report  of  Aug.  15, 
1691.  Init  he  emphatically  asserted  that, 
contrary  to  prevailing  notions,  the  Indians 
about  him  did  not  constitute  a  kingdom, 
that  the  chief  called  "governor"  by  the 
Spaniards  was  not  the  head  chief,  and 
that  the  correct  name  of  the  gronp  of 
tribes  was  not  Texas.  Texias,  he  ex- 
plained, means  'friends,'  and  is  a  gen- 
eral name  applying  to  a  large  group  of 
tribes,  some  50  or  more  in  number,  who 
are  customarily  allied.  "The  reason 
why  the  name  is  common  to  all  is  their 
long-continued  friendship.  Hence  Terms 
meant  friends."  The  Texias  have  no 
king,  and  not  even  a  common  govern- 
ment, he  continues,  but  belong  to  various 
"provinces"  or  confederacies,  with  4  or 
5  tribes  each.  Hereupon  he  enumerates 
the  tribes  comprising  the  Texias,  giving 
a  list  (obtained,  he  says,  from  the  Hasinai 
and  the  Kadohadacho)  of  48  tribes,  ex- 
clusive of  some  of  the  Hasinai.  Twenty- 
one  of  these  were  n.  and  e.  of  the  mission 
from  which  he  wrote.  Five  of  these  21 
composed  the  "very  large  province"  of 
"los  Caddodachos."  Eighteen  were  to 
the  s.  w.  and  9  to  the  s.  k.  One  tribe,  the 
Chuman,  we  recognize  as  the  Jumano,  or 
Jumane,  of  the  Rio  Grande  country.  It 
would  seem  from  this  that  the  Jumano 
and  the  Hasinai,  for  quite  different  rea- 
sons, referred  to  each  other  as  Texas,  al- 
though neither  claimed  the  name  for 
themselves.  Continuing,  our  author  tells 
us  that  the  correct  name  of  the  confeder- 
acy occupying  the  valleys  of  the  upper 
Neches  and  the  Angelina,  "which  in  New 
Spain  they  call  Texias."  is  "Aseney"  or 
"Asenay. 

This  explicit  statement  by  Jesus  Marfa 
concerning  the  Hasinai  usage  of  the  term 
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Texas  or  Texias  seem?  to  Ik?  essentially 
correct,  for  it  is  supported  by  an  abun- 
dance of  l>oth  positive  and  negative  testi- 
mony and  is  contradicted  by  little  or  none. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  this  testimony  can 
be  included  here. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  significant  that  the 
several  chroniclers  of  the  La  Salle  ex- 
peditions to  the  tribes  in  question  did  not 
once,  so  far  as  is  known,  use  the  name 
Texas  in  their  voluminous  reports,  but 
called  the  two  main  Caddoan  groups 
which  they  encountered  the  Cenis  ( Hasi- 
nai)  and  Cadodaquious.  This  difference 
from  the  reports  of  Massanet  and  De 
Leon  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  \a 
Salle  party  were  ignorant  of  the  Mexican 
rumors  about  the  "Oran  Reyno  de  los 
Texan."  Of  the  French  explorers  who 
reported  on  the  Indians  of  n.  e.  Texas 
after  Ia  Salle's  expeditions  and  before 
St  Denis  went  to  Mexico  (1715),  none,  it 
is  believed,  used  the  name  Texas  for  the 
Hasinai.  The  list  includes  Tonti,  the 
Talons  left  by  Joutel,  Iberville,  Bien- 
ville, and  Penicaut  (Tonti  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  74,  1846;  the  Talons 
in  Margry,  Dec,  in,  610-21,  1878;  Iber- 
ville and  Bienville,  ibid.,  xv,  331,  336, 
401,  432-34,  1880;  Penicaut,  Ibid.,  v,  490- 
502,  18S3). 

Returning  to  positive  evidence,  Tenin, 
who  led  the  first  Spanish  expedition  after 
that  of  De  I>eon,  set  out,  as  he  said,  to 
explore  further  the  "  kingdom  of  Texas." 
but  before  he  returned  he  abandoned  the 
name  Texas,  except  as  an  alternative,  or 
as  an  official  designation  fixed  by  his  in- 
structions. As  he  approached  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Hasinai  country  he  considered 
it  necessary  to  explain  that  "this  nation 
is  called  by  the  natives  A  si  nay,  and 
Texia,  which  in  their  language  means 
friends";  and  after  reaching  the  Neches 
he  at  least  eight  times  refers  to  the  im- 
mediate group  of  tribes  as  Asinay,  but 
not  once  does  he  call  them  Texas  (De- 
scri[>ci6n  y  Diaria  Demarcation,  in  Mem. 
<le  Nueva  Kspafia,  xxvn,  21-71,  passim). 
This  is  enough  to  show  that  after  he 
reached  the  ground  his  conversion  from 
"Texas"  to  "Hasinai"  was  complete. 
But  there,  is  still  stronger  evidence.  All 
through  the  voluminous  autos  of  the 
Teran  expedition,  "Hasinai"  is  used  to 
the  exclusion  of  7V.fi*  as  a  tribal  name. 
Once  the  usage  of  Texas  is  explained. 
Here  several  of  the  companions  of  Teran 
give,  under  oath,  the  opinion  that  the 
"Nation  Asinay"  cannot  be  the  king- 
dom of  Texas  told  of  by  the  venerable 
Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda.  That  king- 
dom must  l>e sought  farthers-.,  beyond  the 
Kadohadacho.  As  to  the  name  Texan, 
they  declare  that  "the  said  nation  As- 
inay in  their  own  language  call  one  an- 
other, and  even  us,  Texas,  which  means 


'friends.'  The  name  of  the  nation  is 
Asinay.  All  these  nations  commonly  use 
the  same  word  to  call  each  other  friends. 
This  is  so  well  understood  from  having 
seen  it  and  experienced  it  when,  talking 
with  them,  they  wished  to  salute" 
(Autos  of  the  Teran  ex|>edition,  op.  cit.). 

One  other  explanation  of  what  is  ap- 
parently the  same  word,  Texan,  deserves 
especially  to  be  noted,  because  it  makes 
clearer  its  more  technical  usage  in  trfe 
sense  of  "allies,"  and  also  reveals  the 
persistence  of  its  usage  in  this  sense  by 
the  natives  during  a  century  of  contact 
with  French  and  Spaniard's.  In  1778 
Atanaciode  Mezieres,  in  his  day  and  sec- 
tion the  dean  of  Indian  agents,  wrote 
that  the  best  way  to  bring  the  Comanche 
to  Spanish  allegian<*e  would  lie  to  attach 
them,  in  the  honorable  position  of  allies, 
to  a  campaign  which  he  was  proposing  to 
make  against  the  Apache  in  company 
with  the  principal  tribes  of  n.  b.  Texas; 
"liecause,"  he  explained,  "from  such  a 
custom  comes  the  name  of  Teehan  among 
the  natives,  which  suggests  [alude  a]  that 
of  rommilito  [eomj>anion  in  arms],  with 
which  the  Romans  flattered  themselves, 
and  which  results  among  the  Indians  in 
a  close  bond  of  friendship  between  those 
who  call  themselves  by  it,  and  in  the 
vulgar  opinion  that  no  one  may  break  it 
without  fearing  and  incurring  the  pen- 
alty which  perjurers  merit"  (Letter  to 
Croix,  Feb.  20,  1778,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Kspafia,  xxvm,  235).  Mezieres'  custom- 
ary use  of  accent  marks  makes  it  seem 
proltable  that  the  one  he  puts  in  Ttrhan 
is  tt>  indicate  the  quality  of  the  vowel, 
and  not  stress  of  voice. 

That  the  name  locally  applied  to  the 
Neches- Angelina  group  of  tribes  was 
Ha-inai.  or  Asinai,  there  seems  little 
room  for  doubt;  and  the  at>ove  explana- 
tions ot  the  meaning  and  usages  of  Trxa*, 
given  by  our  l)est  qualified  witnesses, 
an1,  to  say  the  least,  proliably  the  most 
satisfactory  we  are  likely  to  have.  The 
meanings  'land  of  flowers',  'paradise', 
'tiled  roofs',  etc.,  sometimes  given  for 
the  word,  have  never  been  even  sug- 
gested, so  far  as  known,  by  first-hand 
observers.  They  seem  to  be  fictions  of 
recent  date. 

Through  an  erroneous  preconception, 
Texas  l>ecaine  the  official  Sj>anish  desig- 
nation of  the  Hasinai  people  and  their 
country.  While  eyewitnesses  continued 
to  insist  that  Hasinai  was  the  Correct 
name,  the  authorities  in  Mexico  con- 
tinued to  designate  them  as  the  Texas, 
narrowing  the  name  commonly  to  the 
Neches-  Angelina  group,  whose  most 
prominent  tribes  were  the  Nabedaehe. 
Nacogdoche,  Neche,  Hainai,  Nasoni,  and 
Nadaco  (q.  v.).  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  Hainai  were  the  head  tribe  of  the  con- 
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federacy,  Texas  was  sometimes,  in  later 
Spanish  days,  confine*!  to  it  For  the 
same  reason  the  name  Ha-inai  was  some- 
times restricted  to  this  tribe.  In  1822 
Morse  ( Rep.  to  See.  War,  373)  applied  the 
term  Texas  exclusively  to  the  Naliedache 
villa  M  .  which  still  occupied  its  primitive 
site  on  the  "Nechez,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Bayou  St  Pedro."  In  1834  Col.  Al- 
monte seems  to  have  applied  it  to  all  the 
survivors  of  the  old  Hasinai  group  except 
the  Nacogdoches  (Noticia  Estadistica, 
table  3,  1835).  (h.  e.  b.) 

Altekas  — La  Harpe  (1716)  In  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  III.  63. 1851.  laouateque.— Iberville  (U599)  in 
Margrv.  D«5e.,  IV,  319.  18M).  Lastekaa  —  La  Harpe 
(171ti)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  in,  47,  1  s-M .  Las 
Tesas.—  St.  Denis  U7H'.)  in  Mnrjrry,  Dee.,  vi.  198. 
188fi.  Las  Texas.— Ibid..  201.  Laitikas .— La  Harpe 
(1716)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La  .  Ill,  43,  1851. 
Ttchees. — Bracken ridge,  Views  of  La,,  81,  1814. 
Tachi.— Latham  in  Trans.  1'hilol.  Soe.  Lond.,101, 
1856.  Tachies.— Sibley,  Hist.  Sketches,  71,  1806 
(given  as  name  of  Hanmi  •.  Tackles. — Sibley 
(1805)  in  Am.  State  Papers.  Ind.  A  IT.,  1,7*1,1832. 
Taigas.— Bollaert  in  Jonr.  Kthnol.  Soe.  Loud.,  II, 
280,  18ri0.  Tanas.— Philippeanx,  Map  of  Engl. 
Col.,  1781.  Taioux.— French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  in, 
60.  1851.  Tayaa.— La  Harpe  (1719).  Ibid..  71. 
Tecas.— Linares  (17W)  in  Margrv,  Dee.,  vi,  218, 
lHHrt.  Tehaa  — Rnllaert  in  Jonr.  Ethnol.  Soe. 
Lond.,  II,  280.  1K..0.  Tela*.—  Coronado  (1541)  in 
Smith.  Colec.  D<>c.  Fla..  153, 1N57.  Teisa.— Teran 
(P>91)  minted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  I,  392, 
1883.  Teixa.— Ibid.  Tejanos.  — Kennedy,  Texas, 
1.217,  1*41.  Tejas.— Manzanet  (lf>S9)  InTex.  Hist. 
A sso.  Qnar..  vui.  213,  1905.  Texas.— Leon  (16*9), 
ibid.  Texia  — Charlevoix.  New  France.  IV.  80, 
1*70  (said  tomean  'friends').  Teyaas.— Kastman, 
Chieora,  62.  ln54  (identified  with  Apache). 
Tcyas.— Coronado  (1>I1 )  in  Doe.  Died.,  xiv.  327, 
1*70;  CasUineda  (at.  1565)  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
passim,  1896  (identical?).  Teyens  —  Gallatin  in 
Nonv.  Ann.  Vow,  5th  s.,  xxvil.  266.  271.  1851. 
Teyos.-Ibid.,  2tl6.  Yaohies. -Sibley,  ni*t.  Sketch- 
es, 67.  1806.  Yatchies.-Lewis  and  Clark  Jour., 
142.  1*40. 

Texas  (the  "third  story"  of  a  Missis- 
sippi steamboat).  According  to  Bartlett 
(Diet.  Americanisms,  700,  1877)  "it  in- 
cludes the  surroundings  of  the  pilot-house, 
the  whole  'upper  story'  of  the  vessel." 
From  the  place  and  ethnic  name  Tesa#, 
q.  v.  (a.  r.  c. ) 

Texas  Lake.  The  local  name  for  a  l>ody 
of  Salish  (probably  a  partof  the  Ewawoos ) 
of  Eraser  River  agency,  Brit.  Col. ;  pop.  29 
in  1910. 

Texas  Lake.— Can.  Ind.  A fT.,  pt.  2.  74,  1902.  Texes 
Lake.— Ibid..  195.  1885. 

Tcxja.  A  former  village,  probably  Sali- 
nan,  connected  with  San  Antonio  mis- 
sion, Monterey  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Fanner,  Apr.  27,  1860. 

Texmaw.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly at  La  Cafiada  de  las  Armas,  12  m. 
from  Santa  Barbara  mission,  Cal. — Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  4,  I860. 

Textiles.    See  Wearing. 

Teyaxa.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  (Jrande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
the  16th  century.—  Ofinte  (1598)  in  Doc. 
Ined.,  xvi,  115/1871. 

Teypana.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Piro, 
situated  nearly  opposite  the  present  town 


of  Socorro,  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Rio 
(irande,  in  Socorro  co.,  N.  Mex.  It  was 
visited  by  Ofiate,  the  colonizer  of  New 
Mexico,  in  1598,  and  in  all  probability 
was  consolidated  w  ith  Socorro  within  the 
next  quarter  century.  (  f.  w.  h.  ) 

Teipana  —  Oflate  (1598)  In  Doe.  Died.,  xvi.  251. 
1871.  Teypama Ibid..  115.  Teypana.— Baudelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers.  IV.  211,  1*92. 

Tezompa.  Formerly  a  Huiehol  village, 
but  now  a  Mexican  settlement,  situated 
about  14  m.  N.  w.  of  Mezquitic,  beyond 
the  present  n.  e.  limit  of  the  Iluichol 
country,  in  Jalisco,  Mexico. — Lumholtz 
(1 )  Huiehol  Inds.,  3, 1898;  (2)  Unknown 
Mex.,  ii,  112,  1902. 

Thadodaho.    See  Wathatotarho. 

Thaltelich  (from  cacal  'back,'  because 
on  the  'back' of  a  slough).  An  abandoned 
Chilliwack  village  on  upper  Chilliwack 
r.,  s.  British  Columbia. 
Ciltelitc— Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Snrv. Can.,  t,  1902. 

Thamachaychee.    See  Tomochichi. 

Thamien.  The  Costanoan  name  of  the 
site  of  Santa  Clara  mission,  Cal.,  used  for 
a  group  of  Indians  connected  with  it. 
They  lived  between  GuadalupeandCovote 
rs.  and  the  mountains  to  the  If.,  and  from 
the  New  Almaden  mines  on  the  s.  to 
Alvisoon  the  BL,  thus  including  the  ter- 
ritory in  which  the  town  of  San  Jose  now 
stands.  The  ( iergecensensand  Socoisukas 
are  mentioned  as  subdivisions.  See 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  22,  18*50. 
*  Tha-o-na-wyuthe.    S,*e  ftlarksnake. 

Thayendanegea  (  Thai/Zndain-'kcri' ,  *  He 
sets  or  places  together  two  bets,'  refer- 
ring to  the  custom  of  fastening  together 
the  articles  of  approximate  value  placed 
a«  wagers  by  two  phratries  in  tribal  con- 
tests. The  elements  are  t  for  te  'two'; 
ha  *  he-it';  yenda!  *a  wager';  -ni'Lcn* 
'set  side  by  side  iteratively ' ).  A  cele- 
"brated  Mohawk  chief,  popularly  known 
as  Joseph  Brant,  who  took  an  active  part 
against  the  white  settlers  in  the  bonier 
wars  during  the  Revolution,  and  who 
first  came  into  official  notice  as  a  so- 
called  "  Pine-treeehief."  lie  was  born  on 
the  Ohio  in  1742  while  his  parents  were 
on  a  hunting  expedition  to  that  section. 
The  home  of  his  family  was  at  Canaioharie 
Castle  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  N.  i .  His 
father,  Tehowaghwengaraghkwin,  ac- 
cording to  Stone,  was  a  full-blood  Mo- 
hawk of  the  Wolf  gens,  and  his  mother 
was  also  Indian  or  at  lea«t  a  half-blood. 
While  Joseph  was  still  young  his  father 
died,  and  the  mother  then  married  an  In- 
dian known  among  the  whites  as  Brant: 
hence  the  name  by  which  Brant  is  com- 
monly known.  II  is  sister  Molly,  the  elder 
child,  became  the  acknowledged  wife,  ac- 
cording to  the  Indian  method,  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson.  Thayendanegea' s  career 
as  a  warrior  began  at  the  age  of  13,  when 
he  joined  the  Indians  under  Sir  William 
Johnson  at  the  battle  of  L.  George  in 
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1755.  Johnson  sent  him  to  Dr  Whee- 
lock's  charity  school  at  Lebanon,  Conn., 
where  he  learned  to  speak  and  write 
English,  and  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  general  literature  and  history.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  an  Oneida  chief 
about  1765,  and  settled  at  Canajoharie, 
where  he  joined  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  for  a  time  led  a  peaceful  life.  His 
wife  died  in  1771,  leaving  a  son  and  a 
daughter;  in  the  year  following  he  mar- 
ried his  lirst  wife's  half-sister.  He  was 
frith  Johnson  in  the  Niagara  expedition 
of  1759,  and  took  part  in  the  Fontiac  war 
of  1763,  fighting  on  the  English  side. 
Having  visited  England  in  1775,  he  re- 
turned prejMired  to  devote  his  energies  to 
the  British  cause  in  the  Revolution,  then 
imminent.  He  was  given  a  eolonel'B 
commission  by  Gov.  Carleton,  and  sullied 


TMAYENQANfGFA  < JOSEPH  BRANT  ).      F«»M  a  Paimtmo  m  C  W. 
PlAlf   M    TMf    ITATt    MCuSC    AT    Ph»L AO<  LPMiA. 


his  name  by  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
massacre  at  Cherry  valley  and  in  the  raid 
that  desolated  Minisink,  Orange  CO.,  in 
1779.  He  wiy  conspicuous  in  the  Imttle 
of  Oriskany,  Aug.  6,  1779,  but  was  not 
present  at  the  massacre  of  Wyoming  in 
1778,  as  has  been  charged.  After  the 
treaty  of  peace  Itctween  Oreat  Britain  and 
the  United  States  in  17H,'>.  still  retaining 
his  commission  in  the  British  service  ana 
drawing  half  pay,  Brant  was  granted  a 
tract  of  land,  6  in.  wide,  on  each  side  of 
(irand  r.,  Ontario,  on  which  he  settled 
with  his  Mohawk  and  other  Iroquois  fol- 
lowers, and  continued  to  rule  over  them 
until  his  death.  Nov.  24,  1S<>7.  He  was 
thrice  married;  his  second  wifedied  child- 
less, but  by  his  third  wife  he  had  seven 
children.  His  youngest  son,  John  (Ah- 
youwaighs),  became  chief  of  the  Mohawk 


tribe  through  his  mother,  who  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  head  chief  of  the 
Turtle  gens.  His  daughter  Elizabeth 
married  William  Johnson  Kerr,  grand- 
son of  Sir  William  Johnson.  The  last 
survivor  of  the  Brant  children  was  Cath- 
erine B.  Johnson,  who  died  in  1867. 
Thayendanegea  was  buried  near  the 
little  church  he  had  built  on  Grand  r.,  3 
m.  from  Brantford,  Ontario,  and  a  monu- 
ment placed  over  his  grave  bears  the 
inscription,  "This  tomb  is  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Thayendanegea  or  Capt. 
Joseph  Brant,  principal  chief  and  warrior 
of  the  Six  Nations  Indians,  by  his  fellow- 
subjects,  admirers  of  his  fidelity  and  at- 
tachment to  the  British  Crown."  In 
1879  the  grave  was  desecrated  and  the 
Imnes  were  stolen  by  a  physician  and 
medical  students,  but  most  of  them,  in- 
cluding the  skull,  were  recently  restored 
to  their  former  resting  place.  Consult 
Stone,  Life  of  Brant,  1864.    (j.  n.  b.  n.) 

Thcchuntunno  ('people  at  the  foot  of 
the  large  rock' ).  A  former  village  of  the 
Tututni  on  the  n.  side  of  Rogue  r.f  Oreg. 
Abraham  Lincoln's  village. — Dorm  y  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-tore,  III.  233.  1890.  Oe-tcun'jOnnil— Ibid. 
8e-dj'un'-tln  tfae'.—  Everett.  Tutu  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  K..  Iftftaj  i  it. i n-  'people  *>y  the  rook  land  ). 
Sc-tcun'  ;unn*'. — Dorsey,  op.  eit.  (Naltunnetunne 
imine). 

Thekkane  ('mountain  dwellers').  A 
division  of  the  8ekani  living  e.  of  the 
Rocky  Bits,  about  Ft  Halkett,  Brit  Col., 
in  the  region  of  the  Nahane. 
The  kka-'ne  — Petllot.  Autour du liiede*  Enclaves, 
M2,  1801.  T»o  -krone- Morice.  letter.  B.  A.  E.. 
1K90. 

Theshtshini  (  '  red  streak ' ).  A  Navaho 
clan;  apparently  coordinate  with  the 
Destchin  of  the  Apache. 
Cntclni.— Matthew*  In  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore.  in. 
103. 1W0.  Dotnni.—  Matthews,  Navaho  Legends. 
30.  1897. 

Thethlkhuttunne  ( '  people  at  the  smooth 
rock ' ).    A  former  Cnastacosta  village  on 
the  N.  side  of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 
0«5r-qat  tdn'ni.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in.  233.  1H90. 

Thethotin.    An  unidentified  division  of 
the  Takulli  of  British  Columbia. 
Thetliaatim  —  Dnmenech,  Desert*  o(  N.  Am.,  IT. 
62,  I860,   Thethotin  —  Hale,  Ethnog.  and  Phllol.. 
202, 1M6.    Tketlootina  — Domenech,  op.  clt,.  I.  444. 

Thetaaken.  A  Sjuawmish  village  com- 
munity on  the  e.  side  of  Howe  sa.t  Brit. 
Col. 

Qe'UikEa.— Hill-Tout  In  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  8..  471. 

1900. 

Thetaksem  A  S<juawmish  village  com- 
munity on  the  w.  side  of  Howe  sd.,  Brit. 
Col. 

Qe'tuktEm.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474, 

1900. 

ThetuBum.  A  Squawmish  village  com- 
munitv  on  the  w.  side  of  Howe  sd.,  Brit. 
Col. 

Oe'turom.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  8..  474. 

1900. 

Thilanottine  ('dwellers  at  the  foot  of 
the  head,'  i.  e.  of  the  great  glacier).  An 
Athapascan  tribe  of  the  Chipewyan  group 
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who  dwell  on  the  shores  of  Lacrosse  lake 
and  in  the  country  between  Cold  lake 
and  Ft  Locha,  Athabasca  Ter.,  Canada. 
Rosa  (MS.,  B.  A.  E.)  gives  their  habitat 
a*  extending  from  Churchill  r.  to  Atha- 
basca and  Great  Slave  lakes.  Kennicott 
(MS.,  B.  A.  E.)  states  that  they  extend 
as  far  n.  as  Ft  Resolution  on  the  8.  shore 
of  Great  Slave  lake.  The  Thilanottine 
are  of  good  stature,  having  well-propor- 
tioned bodies,  long  narrow  heads,  flat 
faces,  high  cheek-bones,  and  depressed 
temples,  giving  the  head  a  marked  pear 
shape.  Their  hands  and  feetare  unusually 
small  and  well  formed.  They  are  mild- 
mannered  and  docile,  selfish,  and  grasp- 
ing, great  liars,  but  otherwise  noted  for 
honesty.  Polygamy  exists,  but  is  not 
common.  A  Roman  Catholic  mission 
was  established  among  them  in  1856,  and 
their  native  beliefs  and  customs  have 
l>een  influenced  thereby;  otherwise  they 
do  not  differ  materially  from  the  tribes 
on  the  jj.  Their  snowshoes  are  of  su- 
perior workmanship,  the  inner  part  of 
the  frames  being  straight,  the  outer  edge 
curved,  and  both  ends  pointed,  the  one 
in  front  being  turned  upward.  The  lac- 
ing is  neatly  made  ot  deerskin  thongs. 
Their  sledges  are  made  of  thin  strips  of 
red  spruce-fir  turned  up  in  front  and 
highly  polished  with  a  crooked  knife  to 
make  them  run  easily.  In  1859  the  tribe 
numl>ered  211,  of  whom  100  were  males 
and  1 1 1  females.  I  n  1 902  there  were  253 — 
53  adult  men,  73  adult  women,  and  127 
children  and  young  people,  attached  to 
Onion  Lake  agency — living  in  l>etter  built 
houses  than  the  Cree,  and  engaged  in 
hunting,  tishing,  and  raising  cattle,  the 
women  doing  the  farm  work,  and  all  en- 
joying a  good  reputation  for  piety,  mo- 
rality, and  temperance.  Another  band 
of  70— composed  of  13  men,  20  women, 
and  37  children  — lived  entirely  by  hunt- 
ing, trapping,  and  fishing  in  the  district 
surrounding  Heart  lake  (Can.  Ind.  Rep., 
169,  1902).  The  Thilanottine  nave  a 
legend  of  the  Metal  Woman,  differing 
from  that  of  the  Taltsanottine.  A  giant 
in  the  time  when  there  were  giants  en- 
countered another  on  the  shore  of  the 
Arctic  ocean  and  a  fierce  combat  resulted, 
in  which  he  would  have  succumbed  had 
not  a  man  whom  he  had  befriended  cut 
the  tendon  of  his  adversary's  leg,  causing 
him  to  fall  so  as  to  form  a  bridge  across 
Bering  strait,  over  which  the  reindeer  en- 
tered America,  and  later  a  strange  woman 
came,  bringing  iron  and  copper.  She  re- 
peated her  visits  until  her  beneficiaries 
offered  her  violence  once,  whereupon  she 
went  underground  with  her  treasure  to 
come  back  no  more. 

Chippewayana  proprement  diU.— PetitOt,  Dirt.  Ddne- 
Dindjie,  XX,  1H76.    8hil-an-ottin«.-Petit«t.  MS. 

;  other  aide 
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Dene-Dindjle,  xx,  1876.  Tki- 
Autour  du  lac  des  Esc  laves,  883. 1891. 

Thildxhehi.    A  Navaho  clan. 
Ifildjihi.— Matthew*  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  III, 
104,  1X90.  Z>Udraui.— Matthew*,  Navaho  Legends, 
30,  1897. 

Thithirii.  A  village,  presumably  Coe- 
tanoan,  formerly  connected  with  San 
Juan  Bautista  mission,  Cal. — Engelhardt, 
Franc,  in  Cal.,  398,  1897. 

Thkhaneza  ('among  the  scattered 
Thills] '),    A  Navaho  clan 

Cqa'nexa'.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III.  108.  1890.  Oqa'nwa'ni.-rbid.  77«a'nfaa\— 
Matthews,  Navaho  Legends.  30.  1897.  TAa'nfaa. 
Hi.-Ibld. 

Thkhapaha  ('among  the  waters').  A 
Navaho  clan. 

Qqa'paha.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
103,  lnyo.    fftapahafine.— Ibid.    TTii'paha  — Mat 
thews,  Navaho  Legends, 30. 1897.  77*a-paha</i'ne\ 
Ibid.  Topa-an.— Bourke,  Moqulsof  Arix.,279, 1881. 

Thkhatshini  ('among  the  red  [waters 
or  banks]').    A  Navaho  clan. 
Cqatcini— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore.  in. 
103,  1890.    TAa'trini.-Matthews,  Navaho  Leg- 
ends, 30,  1897. 

Thlachaus.    A  former  Siuslaw  village 
on  or  near  Siuslaw  r.,  Greg. 
CU'-tcaua. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ill, 
230,  1890. 

Thlakalama.  A  Chinookan  tribe  for- 
merly residing  at  the  mouth  of  Kalama 
r.,  Cowlitz  co.,  Wash.  They  spoke  the 
Cathlamet  dialect.  In  1806  they  num- 
bered 200,  but  are  now  extinct.   (  l.  f.  ) 

Cathlahaws.— Lewi* n nd Clark  Exped.,11,226. 1*14. 
KUkalama. — Framboise  (1805)  quoted  by  Gatrd- 
ner  in  Jour.  Roy.  Qeog.  Soc.,  XI,  256,  1841. 
Thlakalamah.— Franchere  Narr.,  110, 1854.  Tkali- 
ma  — (iibbs.  M.S.  no.  '248,  B.  A.  E.  (Chinook 
name.)  Tklala'ma. — Boos,  inf n,  1905  (proper 
name).   Wacalamut. — Ross,  Adventures,  87,  1849. 

Thlalkhaiuntik.    A  former  Yaquina  vil- 
lage on  the  n.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Greg. 
giAl'-kqai-an'-tlk.-Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III.  229,  1890. 

Thlcharghiliitnn  ('village  far  from  the 
forks' ).  A  former  Chetco  village  on  the 
upper  part  of  a  southern  branch  of 
Chetco  r.,  Oreg. 

SUte'a-rxi'-li-i'-tfin.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
ore,  III,  236.  1890. 

Thlekakhaik.  A  former  Yaquina  village 
on  the  n.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg.,  almost 
opposite  the  site  of  the  present  Klk  City. 
Qlka'-qaik. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  lii, 

229,  1890. 

Thlekuaus.  A  former  Siuslaw  vi  1  lage  on 
Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. 

qiku'-aus.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  lit,  230, 

Thlekuhweyuk.   An  Alsea  village  on  the 

s.  side  of  Alsea  r.,  Oreg. 

Qlku'-hwe-yak'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 

in,  230.  1890. 

Thlekushauk,    An  Alsea  village  on  the 
s.  side  of  Alsea  r.,  Oreg. 
Clku'-oa'-ok.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 

230,  '1890. 

Thlekwiyanik.    A  Yaquina  village  on 
the  s.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
gikwi-yau'-Ik.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  hi, 
229,  1890. 

Thlelkhus.  A  Yaquina  village  on  the 
s.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
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gifl'-qfl..— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in.  229. 
1890. 

Thlinaitshtik.  A  Yaquina  village  on 
the  s.  side  of  Yaquina  r. ,  Oreg. 


i-nai'-ctik 

9,  1890. 


-Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in. 


& 

Thlingchadinne  ('dog-Hank  people'). 
An  Athapascan  triheor  group  of  tribes. 
Their  habitat,  according  to  Dobbs  (1744), 


was  on  Seal  r.,  in  the  muskox  country. 
They  did  not  trade  with  the  French  be- 
cause they  were  afraid  to  go  through  the 
territory  of  the  hostile  Maskegon.  I^a 
Potherie  in  1753  located  them  at  the 
sources  of  Churchill  r.    Jefferys  in  1761 

})laced  them  near  Hudson  bay  V  of  their 
ocs,  the  Maskegon.  Franklin  in  1824 
found  them  between  the  Tatsanottine 
country  and  Mackenzie  r.  Back  (1835) 
said  that  thev  were  in  the  barren  lands 
about  Great '81a ve  lake.  Dunn  (1844/ 
gave  their  habitat  as  Mackenzie  r.  and 
Great  Bear  lake.  According  to  Richard- 
son (1851 )  they  occupied  the  inland  coun- 
try, e.  of  the'Kawchodinne,  from  L.  I  a 
Martre  to  Coppermine  r.  Hind  in  1863 
located  them  about  the  x.  and  n.  e.  parts 
of  Great  Slave  lake,  resorting  to  Ft  Raeand 
Ft  Simpson.  Petitot  ( Diet,  Dene  Dindjie, 
xx,  1876)  gave  their  habitat  as  being  be- 
tween Great  Slave  and  (ireat  Bear  lakes,  e. 
of  Mackenzie  r.,  extending  as  far  as  Cop. 

C ermine  r.  Kxj>elled  from  their  pristine 
ome  by  their  Cree  enemies,  they  have 
migrated  continuously  north  ward  "during 
two  centuries.  Franklin,  Dease,  and 
Simpson  found  them  N.  and  N.  e.  of  (ireat 
Bear  lake  between  1819  and  1836.  Since 
then  they  have  returned  to  some  of  the 
southern  districts,  Petitot  found  (ireat 
Slave  lake  their  extreme  southern  limit. 

According  to  a  fable  told  by  the  Chipe- 
wyan,  Tatsanottine,  and  Kawehodinne, 
as" well  as  by  the  Thlingchadinne  them- 
selves, the  tribe  originated  from  the  union 
of  a  supernatural  dog-man  with  a  Tinne 
woman.  After  the  discovery  of  copper 
bv  a  Tatsanottine  woman  another  woman 
of  the  same  tril>e  was  dwelling  with  her 
two  brothers  N.  of  (ireat  Slave  lake.  One 
day  a  strong  and  handsome  stranger  ar- 
rived, who,  on  the  proposal  of  the  broth- 
ers, took  her  for  his  wife.  Waking  in  the 
middle  of  the  wedding  night  she  found 
her  husband  gone  and  heard  an  animal 
crunching  lames  at  the  fireplace.  (  There 
were  nodogsthen  among  the  Tatsanottine; 
Franklin  found  them  without  these  ani- 
mals in  1820.)  The  same  thing  happened 
the  next  night.  The  bride  and  her  broth- 
ers lighted  torches,  but  found  no  animal. 
On  the  third  night  one  of  the  brothers 
hurled  a  stone  ax  into  the  corner  whence 
the  noise  of  gnawing  proceeded.  A  crv 
of  agony  was  heard,  and  when  a  torch 
was  lighted  a  great  black  dog  was  seen 
twitching  in  the  death  throes.  As  the 
human  husband  did  not  reappear,  the 


brothers  chased  forth  their  sister  because 
she  had  married  a  dog-man,  a  sorcerer,  a 
Tlingit  She  wandered  into  the  treeless 
desert  of  Coppermine  r.,  where  in  the 
course  of  time  she  brought  forth  a  litter 
of  puppies,  which  she  kept  hidden  in  a  l»ag 
of  reindeer  skin.  When  they  could  run 
alone  she  was  astonished  to  find  on  her 
return  from  hunting,  prints  of  infants'  feet 
in  the  ashes.  Hiding  one  day,  she  saw 
the  little  dogs  leap  from  the  bag,  becom- 
ing handsome  children  as  soon  as  thev 
reached  the  light  She  ran  and  pulled 
the  string  of  the  bag,  but  not  before  three 
succeeded  in  jumping  back  into  the  dark 
hole.  Two  boys  and  two  girls  were  kept 
forcibly  in  the  daylight,  and  these  be- 
came the  progenitors  of  the  Thlingcha- 
dinne (Petitot,  Autour  du  Lac  des  Es- 
claves,  296,  1891). 

Ross  (MS.,  B.  A.  E. )  states  that  adjoin- 
ing the  Tatsanottine  are  the  Dog-ribs, 
whose  lands  extend  from  Coppermine  r. 
to  the  s.  e.  side  of  (ireat  Bear  lake  and 
to  about  midway  between  L.  La  Martre 
and  Mackenzie  r.  In  the  latter  tract  they 
are  much  intermingled  with  the  Etcha- 
reottine,  from  whom  they  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  except  by  their  larger 
stature  and  their  thick,  stuttering,  and  dis- 
agreeable manner  of  enunciation.  Petitot 
descrilH*s  them  as  tall  and  well  built,  of  a 
bronze  or  terra-cotta  color,  nervous  of 
temperament,  their  hands  and  feet  small 
and  well  modeled,  the  chest  wide  and 
deep,  with  black  hair  and  eves,  heavy 
eyelids,  a  sad  and  reserved  look,  large 
mouths,  full  lips,  furnished  with  slender 
moustaches  on  the  men,  sometimes  ac- 
companied by  thin  beards,  their  coun- 
tenances having  a  peculiar  Egyptian  cast 
The  same  author  (Bull.  Soc.  Geog.  Paris, 
chart,  1875)  divides  them  into  Takfwelot- 
tine,  Lintehanre,  Tseottine,  and  Tsan- 
tieottine.  The  Thlingchadinne  subsist 
chiefly  on  the  reindeer.  They  are  said 
to  treat  their  women  and  dogs  with  more 
kindness  and  consideration  than  do  the 
Ohif>ewyan  tribes.  The  father  loses  his 
name  on  the  birth  of  a  child  and  is  there- 
after known  as  the  father  of  so-and-so, 
the  child.  Other  tril>es  of  this  group  have 
the  same  custom,  but  these  people  change 
the  name  after  the  birth  of  every  child, 
while  an  unmarried  man  is  called  the 
father  of  his  favorite  dog.  Ross  in  1858 
gave  their  population  as  926,  of  whom  533 
w  ere  men  and  393  were  women;  of  this 
number  23  were  found  at  Ft  Resolution 
on  (ireat  Slave  lake,  150  at  Ft  Simpson, 
and  1 33  at  Ft  Norman.  Father  Monee  in 
1906  gave  the  total  number  of  Dog-ribs 
as  1,150. 

Atticmospicayea.— La  lY>therie,  Hist,  do  1' Amor..  I, 
K*s,  1753.  Attinioapiquaiea.— Ibid.,  177  (trims, 
'dog-ribs').  Attimotpiquaia. —  Dobbs,  Hudson 
Bay.  44.  1744.  Attimoapiquay.— Ibid..  25  (trail*, 
•const  of  do*!.').   Coien-l'lanca.-l'etUot.  Autour 
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du  lac  des  Esclaves,  SOI,  1891.  Cdte«-de  Chien.— 
Ibid.  Dog -rib.— Maekenzie  in  Mass,  Hint,  Coll.,2d 
s,  II,  43,1814.  Dog  ribbed.— Schoolcraft, Trav.,  181. 
1821.  Dog  Ribs.— Ross.  Advent..  278,  1849.  Doune 
Flancs-de-Chien.— Petltot,  Aulour  du  lac  des  Es- 
claves. 183, 1891.  Eaclavee— Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnog., 
821.  1826  (from  the Cree name).  Fiance de chien. — 
Petltot.  Diet.  Dene-Dlndjie.  xx.  1876.  Flat-tide 
Doge.— Smet,  Oregon  Miss.,  Ifi4, 1847.  Klay-eha-la- 
tinneh.— Boss  quoted  by  Gibbs,  MS.  B.  A.  E.  (-dog- 
rih  people':  Etehareottinename).  Eay-tinneh.— 
Ibid,  ('dog  people':  Etchareottlne  name),  Lint- 
canre.— Morleo  in  Anthropos,  I,  264,  1906  (the 
nickname  applie<l  by  their  congeners).  low- 
land Doge.—  Jefferys,  French  Dom.  In  Am.,  I,  44, 
1761.  Flaacotez  de'  Chiena.—  Dobbs,  Hudson  Bav, 
44,  1744.  Flat  oota  de  Chien.— Petitot  In  Bull.  Soc. 
Geoff.  Paris,  chart,  1875.  Plats  ootee  de  Chiena  — 
JeiTrey*.  French  Dom.  in  Am.,  I,  44, 1761.  Plata- 
Cbtee-de-Chiea.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  dea  Ea- 
clave*.  301,  1891.  Plate  cdtee  de  Cbiena.— Smet, 
Miss.de  rOreKon,109, 1M8.  Plate  ooteadeChiena.— 
Doblw,  Hudsou  Bay.  19.  1744.  Slave.- Franklin, 
Journ.  Polar  Sea,  269.lH24(('reename).  TeteFlat.— 
Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay,  53, 1744.  Thing-e-ha-dtinne.— 
Keaue  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  612,  1878.  Thling- 
cha.  —  Ibid.,  638.  Thlingcha-dinneh.  —  Franklin, 
Journ.  Polar  Sea,  259,  1824.  Thlingeha  tinneh.— 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  II,  19,  1836. 
Thlingeba-dinneb.— Prichard,  Phys.  Hist.,  V.  377, 
1847.  Thlingeha-dinm'.— Latham  In  Trans.  Philol. 
Soc.  Loud..  69,  1856.  Thling-e-ha-'dUnne.— Rich- 
ardson, Aret.  Exped.,  n,  2, 1851. 

Thlkwantiyatunne.    A  band  of  the  Mi- 

shikhwutmetunne  on  Coquille  rM  Oreg. 
Clkwan'-ti-ya'  ^unn«'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  III,  232.  1890. 

Thltsusmetunne  ( '  people  on  the  sand ' ). 
A  band  of  the  Mishikhwatmetunne  who 
formerly  lived  near  the  head  of  Co- 
quille r.,  Oreg.,  but  in  1858  (Ind.  Aif. 
Rep.,  162,  18H1)  were  at  the  mouth  of 
Flores  cr. 

Clte'ua-me'  lunnf.— Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, in.  232,  1K90.   Floree  Greek.— Ind.  Aff.  Rei 
162,  1861.   Tlaae-me'  ^finni.-Doreey,  Chetco  " 
vocab.,  183,  B.  A.  E..  1884  (Chetco  name). 

Thltsusmetnnne  ('people  on  the  sand'). 
A  village  of  the  Tolowa  of  n.  w.  Califor- 
nia. 

'in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m, 


f,  1890. 

Thlakwiutshtha.    A  Yaquina  village 
the  a.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
Clu'-kwi-u-fcca'.— Dorsey   in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III.  229, 1890. 

Thlulchikhwutmetunne  ('people at  the 

stream  called  Thlulehi ' ).    A  band  of  the 

Mishikhwntmetunne  on  Coquille  r.f  Oreg. 
Tclul-tci -qwat-me'  %^anf.— Dorsey  In  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  III,  232.  1*90. 

Thobazhnaazhi  ( •  two  come  together  for 
water').  A  Navaho  clan. 
Co'bajnaii.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in,  104,  1890  Co-bajnaaji.— Ibid.  7b'bama£r — 
Matthews,  Navaho  legends,  30,  1897.  To'bamai- 
a.— Ibid. 

Thochalaithaya  ('water  under  the  sit- 
ting frog').    A  Navaho  clan,  now  extinct 

Oo'tcalaiciya  —Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in.  104.  1890.  ToWeUaya.-Matthew8,  Navaho 
Legends,  30.  1897. 

Thodhokongzhi  ('saline  water').  A 
Navaho  clan  and  the  name  of  one  of  the 
traditional  stopping  places  of  two  of  the 
clans  in  their  earlv  movements. 
Co •rfokb-ji.— Matthews'  in  Jour  Am.  Folk-lore, 
111,91,97,  1890  7Viiok6aa.— Matthews,  Navaho 
Legends,  30,  1897. 

Thoditshini  ('bitter  water').    A  Nav- 


aho clan,  distinct  from  the  Thodhokong- 
zhi. 

Co '<iteini.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  DT, 
103, 1890.  TodiobiBi.— Bourke,  Moquis  of  Ariat..  279. 
1884  ( trans,  'alkali • ).  To 'dl/sfcu.— Matthews,  Nav- 
aho Legends,  30, 1897. 

Thokhani  ( '  beside  the  water ) .  A  Nav- 
aho clan. 

Ob 'qani.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
108,  1890.  To'AanL— Matthews,  Navaho  Legends, 
30,  1897.  Tohanni.— Bourke,  Moquis  of  Ariz.,  279, 
1884. 

Thomochichi.    See  Tomochichi. 

Those  Who  Camp  Next  To  The  Last.  A 

former  band  of  the  Sihasapa  Teton  Sioux 
under  White  Thunder.— -Culberteon  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  141,  1851. 

Those  Who  Carry.  A  former  l>and  of 
the  Hunkpapa  Teton  Sioux  under  Helata, 
Red  Horn.  —  Culberteon  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1850,  141,  1851. 

Those  Who  Have  Water  For  Themselves 
Only.  A  northern  Assiniboin  band  of  35 
lodges  in  1808.— Henry-Thompson  Jour., 
ii,  523,  1897. 

Those  Who  Lodge  Close  Together.  A  di- 
vision of  the  Crow  tribe.— Culberteon  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  144.  1851. 

Thotais.  A  Squawmish  village  com- 
munity on  the  right  bank  of  Squawmisht 
r.f  Brit.  Col. 

Co'taia.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S.,,474, 1900. 

Thotsoni  ('great  water').  A  Navaho 
clan. 

Cb'taoni. — Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
104,  1890.  tt  'teoni.— Matthews,  Navaho  Legends, 
30.  1897.  TuteonL-Bourke,  Moquis  of  Ariz.,  69, 
1884. 

Thoucoue.  One  of  the  9  Natchez  vil- 
lages in  1699,  perhaps  belonging  to  the 
Tioux.— Iberville  in  Margry,  Dec,  iv, 
179,  1880. 

Thoyetlini  ( '  junction  of  the  rivers ' ) .  A 
Navaho  clan. 

Oo'yetllni.— Matthews  In  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
103,1890.  To  'y«tlini  — Matthews,  Navaho  Legends, 
30,  1897. 

Three  Fires.  A  term  used  to  designate 
the  allied  Chippewa,  Ottawa,  and  Pota- 
watoini  about  tne  period  of  the  American 
Revolution.— Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff., 
1,575, 1832. 

Three  Le$s  Town.  A  former  Delaware 
village,  taking  its  name  from  a  chief,  sit- 
uated on  the  e.  bank  of  Muskingum  r.,  a 
few  miles  s.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tus- 
carawas, in  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio.  The 
settlement  was  seemingly  abandoned  prior 
to  Bouquet's  expedition  in  17o4,  although 
a  place  on  the  river  was  known  as  Three 
Legs  many  years  later. 

Lege. — Esnauta  and  Kapilly  map,  1777.  Three 
Lege.— Evans.  Pedestrious  Tour,  160,  1819.  Three 
Lege  Old  Town.— Hutchins,  map  in  Smith, 
Bouquet  Exped.,  1766. 

Three  Bivers.    A  former  trading  station 

and  mission  village  of  Monta^nais  and 

Algonkin,  situated  on  the  site  of  the 

present  town  of  Three  Rivers,  on  the  x. 

bank  of  St  Lawrence  r.,  just  alx)ve  the 

mouth  of  St  Maurice  r.,  Quebec. 
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Matopelitai.— Gatachet,  Penobscot  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1887  ( Penobm-ot  name).  Three  RiTerm.— Jcfferye, 
French  Donm.,  pt.  I.  110,  1761.  Tresreyere.— 
Williams.  Vt..  I,  429, 1809.  trois  Riviere*.— Burnet 
(17J7)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  V,  826.  1855.  Trois 
Rivieres  — Doc.  of  1659.  Ibid..  XIII.  113. 1881.  Troy 
River.— Doc.  of  1709,  Ibid..  V,  86,  1855. 

Three  Saints.  A  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  Kodiak  id.,  on  the  site  of  the 
earliest  Russian  settlement  in  Alaska, 
founded  in  1784  by  Shelikof,  and  named 
after  his  ship.  Pop.  7  in  1880. 
Three  8einU  Bay.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska. 
29.  1884.  Ziatitx  —Coast  8urv.  charts  (corrupted 
from  Russian  triatoi,  'saint'). 

Three  Spring!.  A  well-known  point,  in 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  on  the 
trail  from  Frankstown  to  the  Ohio;  situ- 
ated near  the  borough  of  the  same  name 
in  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa.  In  various  eon- 
temporary  journals  it  is  located  10  m. 
n.  w.  of  Black  Log.  See  Col.  Rec  Pa.,  v, 
750,762,  1851.  (a.  p.  d.) 

Three  Bprinas,— Welser  (1748)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  n,  18, 
1852.    3  Spnnfs.— Scull  map,  1759. 

Threes.  A  band,  probably  Moque- 
lumnan,  formerly  frequenting  Stanislaus 
and  Tuolumne  rs.,  central  Cal. — Wessells 
( 1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong., 
3d  seas.,  30,  1857. 

Throwing  stick.  This  implement,  called 
also  throwing  board,  dart  sling,  and  atlatl, 
is  an  apparatus  for  hurling  a  lance,  spear, 
or  harpoon  at  birds  and  aquatic  animals. 
It  measures  from  16  to  20  in.,  with  ex- 
tremes from  8  to  30  in.  The  essential 
part 8  art'  ( 1)  the  body;  (2)  the  groove  on 
the  upper  side  for  the  spear  shaft,  not 
always  present;  (3)  the  grip,  the  part 
held  in  the  hand  for  throwing;  and  (4)  a 
hook,  hole,  or  socket  to  fit  the  end  or  the 
shaft  of  the  projectile.    The  materials, 


forms,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of 
some  of  the  parts  are  sure  marks  by  which 
throwing  sticks  of  different  areas  can  be 
distinguished.  This  sling  device  was 
widely  diffused  about  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  It  was  used  by  all  the  Eskimo 
tribes,  also  in  s.  k.  Alaska,  the  Interior 
Basin,  California,  and  Florida.  The  body 
may  be  in  form  a  rod,  a  double  cone,  or  a 
broad  piece  of  wood.  The  grip  may  be 
the  natural  form  of  the  stick,  or  this  may 
be  furnished  with  holes,  pockets,  pegs, 
loops,  or  notches,  alone  or  combined,  to 
insure  a  firmer  grasp,  as  was  especially  the 
case  with  the  throwing  sticks  of  the  arctic 
region.  The  groove,  when  present,  is 
either  rounded  or  squared,  and  it  serves 
as  a  rest  for  the  shaft  between  the  fingers 


and  the  butt  end  of  the  body.  The  end  of 
the  >]■<■, u  is  loosely  attached  to  the  stick  in 
three  ways:  (1)  by  a  shallow  socket  which 
fits  on  a  spur,  (2)  oy  a  socket  at  tho  end  of 
the  stick  into  which  fits  a  conical  projec- 
tion on  the  spear  shaft,  or,  (3)  as  in  Green- 
land, by  pegs  on  the  harpoon  shaft  that 
fit  into  noles  in  the  throwing  stick.  This 
device  attained  the  highest  perfection 
among  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians, 
whose  atlatl  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
a  fighting  weapon. 

The  throwing  stick,  the  varieties  of 
which  are  endless,  added  an  extra  joint  to 
the  arm  and  thus  multiplied  its  efficiency 
in  hurling;  it  could  be  used  in  places  where 
the  bow  would  be  impracticable,  as  in  a 
canoe  or  where  only  one  hand  would  be 
available,  also  among  marshy  growth ;  and 
it  propelled  a  missile  many  times  heavier 
than  an  arrow.  The  thrower  held  the 
grip  by  his  right  hand,  the  thumb  turned 
inward;  fitted  the  butt  end  of  the  pro- 
jectile to  the  hook,  socket,  or  hole  in  the 
outer  end  of  the  throwing  stick;  laid  the 
shaft  of  the  weajion  in  the  groove,  hold- 
ing it  down  with  three  fingers,  and  placed 
the  whole  against  the  right  shoulder, 
point  forward,  ready  to  drive  the  weapon 
at  the  game byapropulsive thrust.  When 
the  missile  struck  the  animal  it  held  the 
latter  by  means  of  a  toggle  or  barbs,  which 
retarded  its  progress  and  helped  to  bring 
it  in,  the  whole  apparatus  being  one  of  the 
most  com  plica!  ed  and  ingenious  devices 
of  savagery.    See  Lance. 

Consult  Krause  (1)  in  Int.  mat,  Archiv 
f.  Ethnog.,  xx,  121-153,  1902,  and  bibli- 
ography therein,  (2)  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1904,  619,  1905;  Mason  (1)  in  Rep.  Nat 
Mus.  1884,  279,  1885,  (2)  in  Proc.  NaL 
Mus.,  xvi,  219,  1894,  (3)  in  Am.  Anthr., 
v,  66,  1892;  Culin  in  Bull.  Free  Mus. 
Univ.  Pa.,  L  183,  1898;  Cushing  in  Proc 
Am.  Asso.  Adv.  Sci.,  xliv,  1896;  Pepper 

( 1)  in  Internat.  Cong.  Americanists,  1902, 

(2)  in  Putnam  Anniv.  Vol.,  1909;  Bush- 
nell  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  no.  2,  1905; 
Uhle,  ibid.,  xi,  no.  4, 1909.    (o.  t.  m.) 

Thnkhitm.  A  Kuitsh  village  on  lower 
Umpqua  r.,  Oreg. 

gu-^iHa.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  III, 

Thunder  Bay.  A  Chippewa  or  Ottawa 
band  formerly  livingon  Thunder  bav.  in 
Alpena  co.,  Mich.— Detroit  treaty  (1855) 
in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  615,  1873. 

Thnnderbird.  Thunder  and  lightning 
were  usually  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
a  being  or  a  number  of  beings  different 
from  all  others.  On  the  great  plains, 
where  the  phenomena  of  thunderstorms 
are  very  striking,  and  northwestward  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  as  well  as  through  the 
Canadian  forest  area  to  the  Atlantic,  they 
were  supposed  to  be  caused  by  birds  of 
enormous  Bize,  which  produced  thunder 
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by  flapping  their  wings  and  the  lightning 
by  opening  and  closing  their  eyes.  The 
great  downpour  which  generally  accom- 
panies thunder  wag  often  accounted  for 
bv  supposing  that  the  bird  carries  a  lake 
of  fresh  water  on  its  back.  The  Mandan 
supposed  that  it  was  because  the  thun- 
derbird  broke  through  the  clouds,  the 
bottom  of  the  skyey  reservoir  (Maxi- 
milian, Trav.,  361,  1843).  Sometimes 
only  one  thunderbird  is  spoken  of,  and 
sometimes  a  family  of  them,  or  else  sev- 
eral adults  of  different  colors.  Al- 
though the  species  of  this  biid  is  often 
quite  indefinite,  on  the  n.  Pacific  coast 
it  is  conceived  of  as  similar  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  a  large  hawk  found  in  the 
high  mountains,  while  other  people  lik- 
ened it  to  an  eagle,  and  the  NtlaKyapamuk 
of  British  Columbia  thought  it  resembled 
a  grouse.  On  the  plains  a  thunder- 
storm was  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  con- 
test between  the  thunderbird  and  a  huge 
rattlesnake,  or  an  underground  or  sub- 
aqueous monster — called  I'nktehi  by  the 
Dakota — and  certain  writers  have  unwar- 
rantably deduced  a  mystic  significance 
from  this,  such  as  the  war  between  light 
and  darkness  or  flood  ami  evil.  On  the 
N.  Pacific  coast  a  thunderbird  was  sup- 
posed to  be  catching  whales  during  a 
thunderstorm,  and  persons  profess  to 
have  seen  whales  dropped  into  trees  with 
the  marks  of  talons  on  them.  According 
to  the  Ntlakyapamuk  the  thunderbird 
uses  its  wings'  as  a  bow  to  shoot  arrows. 
"The  rebound  of  his  wings  in  the  air, 
after  shooting,  makes  the  thunder.  For 
this  reason  thunder  is  heard  in  different 
parts  of  the  sky  at  once,  being  the  noise 
from  each  wing.  The  arrowheads  fired 
bv  the  thunder  are  found  in  many  parts 
oi  the  country.  Thev  are  of  black  stone 
and  of  very  large  size'5  (Teitin  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat  Hurt.,  338,  1900).  The 
thunderbird  was  naturally  held  in  awe, 
and  a  person  who  had  been  struck  by 
lightning  and  recovered  became  an  effi- 
cient shaman.  (j.  r.  s. ) 

Thar  (T'hur).    The  Sun  clan  of  the 
Tigua  pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 
T'hur-t'aimn.— Lunimis  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthr..  IX.  362,  ls%  (t'alntn .  =  'people' ). 

Tiaks  (refers  to  a  point  in  the  river). 
A  village  of  the  Upper  Eraser  band  of 
Ntlakyapamuk  at  Fosters  liar,  k.  side  of 
Fraser  r.,  28  m.  above  Lytton,  Brit.  Col. 
Fosters  Bar. — White  man's  nil  me.  Tialca. — Telt 
in  Mem.  Am.  Mum.  Nat.  Hi*t..  ir,  172,  1900. 

Tianto.  A  former  village,  possibly  of 
the  Quapaw,  in  Arkansas,  s.  of  Arkansas 
r.,  near  and  apparently  under  the  do- 
minion of  Anilco.  It  was  visited  by 
De  Soto's  expedition  in  1542. 

Tiatiak.    A  Chnagmint  Eskimo  village 
in  the  Yukon  delta,  Alaska. 
Tee-atee-fceimit.-Dall,  Alaxka,  Mi  1870  (the  in- 


Tibahagna.  A  former  Gabrielefio  ran- 
cheria  in  Loe  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a  lo- 
cality later  called  Serritos.—  Reid  (1852) 
quoted  by  Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 
1860. 

Tibideguachi.  A  former  Opata  pueblo 
in  extreme  s.  e.  Sonora,  Mexico,  con- 
taining 214  inhabitants  in  1678.  Prob- 
ably abandoned  before  1730,  as  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  Rivera. 

Santa  Rosa  de  Tibidequatxi.— Zapata  (1678)  in 
Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s..  III.  369,  1857.  Bta  Rosa 
Tibideguachi — Zapata  cited  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  I,  246,  1884. 

Tidendaye  ('strangers').  A  clan  or 
band  of  the  Chiricahua  ( Rourke  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  QI,  115,  1890),  composed 
of  descendants  of  Mexicans  and  In  man 
Indians,  particularly  Opata,  with  whom 
at  different  times  the  Chiricahua  lived  on 
terms  of  peace  at  Baseraca,  Babisj>e,  and 
Janos,  in  Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 
They  are  coordinate  with  the  Nakaydi  of 
the  White  Mountain  Apache  and  the 
Nakai  of  the  Navaho. 

Nindahe.— Bourke  in  Jour.  -Am.  Folk-lore.  Ill, 
115.  1S90.   Tidendaye— Ibid. 

Tiekwachi.    A  Siuslaw  village  on  Sius- 

law  r.,  Oreg. 

T'l  •'-kwa-te'L— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  230,  1890. 

Tiengak.  A  Magemiut  Eskimo  village 

onKvichavak  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  60  in  1890. 

Ticngaghamiut.  - 11th  Census,  Alaska,  111.  1893. 

Tientien  ( 'friends'  A  small  Wintun 
tribe  said  by  Powers  to  have  lived  in  the 
region  from  Douglas  City  or  its  vicinity 
to  Hay  fork  of  Trinity  r.,  Trinity  co.,  Cal. 

Ti-en'-ti-en'.— Powers  InCont.  X.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
230.  1877. 

Tietiquaqno.  A  former  settlement,  ap- 
parently in  what  is  now  s.  w.  Arkansas, 
near  Atlamque,  through  which  the  DeSoto 
expedition  passed  in  1542.  Its  inhabit- 
ants probably  belonged  to  the  Caddoan 
family. 

Tigalda.  A  former  Aleut  village  on  Ti- 
galda,  one  of  the  e.  Aleutian  ids.,  Alaska; 
pop.  91  in  1833. 

Tcegaldenakoi— Elliot.  Cond.  A  IT.  Alaska,  2*b, 1R75. 
Tigaldinakoe. — VeniaminotT,  Zaptoki,  D, SOI,  IMO. 

Tigikpuk  ('people  living  at  the  base  of 
a  volcano':  Kaniagmiut  name).  An  un- 
identified division  of  the  Knaiakhotana 
of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska. 

Ti-gi-qpak'.-Hoflman.  Kadiak  M.S.,  11.   A.  E., 

Tiglabu  ('drums  in  his  own  lodge'). 
A  l>and  of  the  Brul«''  Teton  Sioux. 
Ti-glabu. — Cleveland  quote. 1  by  Dorsey  in  l."»th 
Kep.  B.  A.  K.,  219.  1*97. 

Tigflbeldo.  A  Kaiyuhkhotana  village 
on  Innoko  r.,  Alaska. 

Tifcheld*'  —  ZaRoxkin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy..  5th  s., 
xxi.  map,  1S50.  Tixhfelede.—  TikhmetiietT  < 1NJ1) 
quoted  by  Baker.  Gen*.  Diet.  Alaska,  865,  1901. 

Tigua  (Spanish  form  of  Ti'uan,  pi.  Ti- 
we*h'  (S|>an.  1\t/uer),  their  own  name). 
A  group  of  Pueblo  tribes  comprising 
three  geographic  divisions,  one  occupy i 
Taos  and  Picuris  (the  most  northerly  o 
the  New  Mexican  pueblos)  on  the  upper 
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waters  of  the  Rio  Grande;  another  in- 
habiting Sandia  and  Isleta,  n.  and  s.  of 
Albuquerque,  respectively;  the  third  di- 
vision living  in  the  pueblos  of  Isleta  del 
Sur,  Texas,  and  Senecu  del  Sur,  Chi- 
huahua, on  the  lower  Rio  Grande.  At 
t  he  ti  me  of  Corona*  lo' s  v  isi  t  to  Ne  w  Mexico 
in  1540-42  the  Tigua  inhabits!  Taos  and 
Picuris  in  the  n.  ,  and,  as  to-dav,  were 
separated  from  the  middle  group  by  the 
Tano,  the  Tewa,  and  the  Rio  Grande 
Queres  (Keresan).  The  villages  of  this 
middlegroupin  the  loth  century  extended 
from  a  short  distance  above  Bernalillo  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Los  Lunas  and  over 
an  area  e.  of  the  Rio  Grande  near  the  salt 
lagoons  of  the  Manzano,  in  a  territory 
known  as  the  Salinas,  from  Chilili  to 
U.uarai.  The  pueblos  in  the  s.,  near  El 
Paso,  were  not  established  until  late  in 
the  17th  century.  The  Tigua  were  first 
made  known  to  history  through  Coro- 
nado's  exj»e<lition  in  1540,  whose  chroni- 
clers  describe  their  territory,  the  prov- 
ince of  Tiguex,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  as 
containing  12  pueblos  on  t>oth  sides  of 
the  river,  and  the  people  as  possessing 
corn,  beams  melons,  skins,  and  long  robes 
of  feathers  and  cotton.  The  Spaniards 
were  received  by  them  with  friendliness, 
but  when  it  was  decided  to  spend  the 
winter  of  1540-41  in  Tiguex  province, 
and  the  Spaniards  demanded  of  the  na- 
tives "about  300  or  more  pieces  of  cloth  " 
with  which  to  clothe  the  army,  even 
stripping  the  cloaks  and  blankets  from 
their  backs,  the  Indians  avenged  this  and 
other  outrages  by  running  off  the  Span- 
ish horse  herd,  of  which  they  killed  a 
large  Dumber,  and  fortifying  themselves 
in  one  of  their  pueblos.  This  the  Span- 
iards Attacked,  ami  after  exchanging  signs 
of  peace  the  Indians  put  down  their  arms 
ami  were  pardoned.  Nevertheless, 
through  some  misunderstanding  the 
Spaniards  proceeded  to  burn  at  the  stake 
200  of  the  captives,  of  whom  about  half 
were  shot  down  in  an  attempt  to  escape 
the  torture  to  which  the  others  were  be- 
ing subjected.  Says  Castafieda,  the  prin- 
cipal chronicler  of  the  expedition:  "  Not 
a  man  of  them  remained  alive,  unless  it 
was  some  who  remained  hidden  in  the 
village  and  escaj>ed  that  night  to  spread 
throughout  the  country  the  news  that 
the  strangers  did  not  respect  the  peace 
they  had  made."  As  a  result  of  this  ill- 
treatment  the  Tigua  abandoned  all  but 
two  of  their  villages,  one  of  which  was 
also  known  to  the  Spaniards  as  Tiguex 
(see  Puaray),  into  which  they  took  all 
their  stores  and  equipped  themselves  for 
the  inevitable  siege.  Every  overture 
made  by  the  Spaniards  toward  peace  was 
now  received  with  derision  by  the  natives, 
who  informed  them  that  they  "did  not 
wish  to  trust  themselves  to  people  who 
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had  no  regard  for  friendship  or  their  own 
word  which  they  had  pledget!."  One  of 
the  Tigua  villages  was  surrounded  and 
attacked  by  means  of  ladders,  but  time 
and  again  the  Spaniards  were  l>eaten  off, 
50  being  wounded  in  the  first  assault. 
During  the  siege,  which  lasted  50  days, 
the  Indians  lost  200  of  their  number  and 
surrendered  100  women  and  children. 
Finally,  the  water  supply  of  the  natives 
became  exhausted,  and  in  an  attempt  to 
leave  the  village  at  night  and  cross  the 
river  with  the  remainder  of  their  women, 
"  there  were  few  who  escaped  l>eing  killed 
or  wounded."  The  other  pueblo  suffered 
the  same  fate,  but  its  inhabitants  appar- 
ently did  not  withstand  the  siege  so  long. 
In  attempting  to  escape,  the  Spaniards 
pursued  "and  killed  large  numbers  of 
them."  Thesoldiers  then  plundered  the 
town  and  captured  about  100  women 
and  children. 

In  1581  Chamuscado,  with  8  soldiers 
and  7  Indian  servants,  accompanied  the 
Franciscan  missionaries,  Agustin  Rodri- 
guez, Francisco  Lopez,  and  Juan  de  Santa 
Marfa,  to  the  country  of  the  Tigua,  but 
all  three  were  killed  by  the  Indians 
after  the  departure  of  the  escort.  In  1583 
Antonio  de  Espejo  with  14  Spanish  fol- 
lowers journeyed  to  New  Mexico,  and  on 
his  approach  the  Indians  of  Puaray ,  w  here 
Rodriguez  and  Lopez  had  been  killed, 
fled  for  fear  of  vengeance.  This  was  the 
pueblo,  Espejo  learned,  at  which  Corona- 
do  had  lost  9  men  and  40  horses,  thus 
identifying  it  with  one  of  the  Tigua  vil- 
lages besieged  by  Coronado  40  years  l)e- 
fore.  In  1591  Castafio  de  Sosa  also  visited 
the  Tigua,  as  did  Oflate  in  1608,  the  latter 
discovering  on  a  wall  at  Puaray  a  par- 
tially effaced  native  painting  representing 
the  killing  of  the  three  missionaries. 

In  1629,  according  to  Kenavides,  the 
Tigua  province  extended  over  11  or  12 
leagues  along  the  Rio  Grande  and  con- 
sisted of  8  pueblos,  with  6,000  inhabitants. 
This  reduction  in  the  number  of  villages 
was  doubtless  due  to  the  effort  of  the 
Spanish  missionaries,  soon  after  the  bo- 
ginningof  the  17th  century,  to  e<  >nsolidate 
the  settlements  both  to  insure  greater 
security  from  the  predatory  Apache  and 
to  facilitate  missionary  work.  Thus,  in 
1680,  the  time  of  the"  beginning  of  the 
Pueblo  revolt,  the  Tigua  occupied  only 
the  pueblos  of  Puaray,  Sandia,  Alame- 
da, and  Isleta,  all  on  the  Rio  Grai  de. 
The  population  of  these  towns  at  the  date 
named  was  estimated  bv  Vetancurt  at  200, 
3,000,  300,  and  2,000,  respectively. 

The  eastern  portion  of  what  was  the 
southern  area  of  the  Tigua  up  to  about 
1674  was  limited  to  a  narrow  strip  along 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Manzano  mts., 
l)eginning  with  the  pueblo  of  Chilili  in 
the  n.,  including  Tajique  and  possibly 
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a  pueblo  near  the  present  Manzano 
(q.  v.).  and  ending  with  Quarai.  In  this 
area  in  1581,  accord  ir/g  to  Chamuscado, 
were  11  pueblos.  To  the  k.,  however, 
lay  a  country  bountifully  supplied  with 
game,  including  the  buffalo,  while  round 
altout  the  settlements  in  every  direction 
wen;  the  saline  lagoons  from  which  this 
section  of  country  derives  its  name  and 
from  whieh  salt  was  obtained  for  barter 
with  tribes  as  far  s.  as  Parral  in  Chi- 
huahua. Yet  the  aborigines  were  beset 
with  many  disadvantage's.  Their  range 
was  for  the  greater  part  an  inhospitable 
desert,  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the 
ever-wily  Apache,  whose  constant  raids 
resulted  first  in  the  abandonment  of  Chi- 
lili  U'tween  lbtii)  and  1674,  then  Quarai, 
about  1«>74,  its  inhabitants  joining  those 
of  Tajique  pueblo,  whieh  a  year  later  was 
abo  permanently  abandoned.  Most  of 
these  villagers  of  the  Salinas  fled  for 
safety  to  their  kindred  at  Isleta  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  where  they  remained  until 
1680.  At  this  date  began  the  Pueblo  re- 
volt against  Spanish  authority,  in  which 
participated  the  Tigua  of  Taos  and  Picuris, 
as  well  as  of  Isleta,  Sandia,  Alameda,  and 
Puaray.  On  theappeanyiee  of  Gov.  Oter- 
min  in  his  attempted  reconquest  of  the 
country  in  the  following  year  all  these 
pueblos  except  Isleta  were  abandoned  and 
were  afterward  burned  by  the  Spaniards. 
Isleta  was  stormed  and  about  500  of  the 
inhabitants  were  made  captives,  most  of 
whom  were  taken  to  El  Paso  and  afterward 
settled  inthepueblooflsletadelSur,  Texas. 
Of  the  remainder  of  the  population  of 
Isleta  del  Norte  and  Sandia  a  large  por- 
tion fled  toTusayan,  where  they  lived  with 
the  Hopi  until"  1709  or  1718,"  when  the 
Isletaflos  returned  and  reestablished  their 
pueblo.  The  Sandia  Indians,  however, 
who  numbered  441,  appear  to  have  re- 
mained with  the  Hopi,  in  a  pueblo  called 
Payupki  on  the  Middle  mesa,  until  1742, 
when  they  were  taken  by  Padres  Delgado 
and  Pino  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  settled  in 
a  new  pueblo  at  or  near  the  site  of  their 
old  one.  A  lameda  and  Puarav  were  never 
reestablished  as  Indian  pueblos. 

The  following  are  the  Tigua  pueblos,  so 
far  as  known;  of  these  only  Isleta,  Isleta 
del  Sur,  Picuris,  Sandia,  Senecu  del  Sur, 
and  Taos  are  now  inhabited:  Alameda, 
Bejuituuy,  Carfaray,  Chilili,  Isleta  (N. 
Mex. ),  Isleta  del  Sur,  Kuaua,  I^entes, 
Manzano,  Mojualuna,  Nabatutuei,  Natch- 
urituei,  Pahquetooai,  Picuris,  Puaray, 
Puretuay,  Quarai,  San  Antonio,  Sandia, 
Santiago,  Senecu  del  Sur  (includes  also 
Piro),  Shumnac,  Tajique,  Taos. 

The  following  pueblos,  now  extinct, 
were  probably  also  Tigua:  Aeacafui,  Gua- 
yotn,  Henieohio,  I-eyva,  Paniete,  Poxen, 
Ranrhos,  Shinana,  Tanqiies,  Torreon, 
Trimati,  Tuchiamas,  Vareato. 


For  pueblos  pertaining  to  either  the 
Piro  or  the  Tigua,  see  Piro,  and  for  those 
inhabited  by  either  the  Tigua  or  the 
Tewa,  see  Tewa.  See  also  Puehlos,  Ttmoan 
Family.  (f.  w.  b.) 

Cheguaa.-Ofiate  (1MB)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi,  306, 
1871.  Chiguaa.— Ibid.,  102.  E-nagh-roagh.— Lane 
(1854)in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. Tribes.  v,689.l865(naine 
given  to  the  language  of  "  Taos,  Vieuri*,  Zesuqua, 
Sandia."  etc. ).  Kuaa.— Columbus  Mem.  Vol.,  156, 
1K93  vmteprlnt  of  Bena  video'  Tioant.  Tebaa.— 
Blaeu.  Atlan,  Xll.  62,  1667  (identified  with  the 
Tigua  by  Bandelier  in  Areh.  Inst.  Papers.  I,  20, 
TebM. — Sanson,  L'Amerique,  map,  27.  1657 
(-=the  Tebas  of  Blaeu).  Tee-waha.— Lummis  in 
St  Nicholas,  XVI 1 1, 829,  Sent.  1891  ("spelled  Tiguan 
by  Spanish  authors"  >.  Teoaa.— Bcnavldes.  Memo- 
rial, 19, 1630.  Tequa.— Poore  in  Donaldson.  Moqui 
Pueblo  Inds.,  101.  1893.  Tguas.— Zaltieri  map 
(15661  in  Winsor,  Hist.  Am.,  II.  4.51,  1km;.  Tibex.— 
Doc.  of  1540  in  14th  Kep.  B.  A.  K.,  569,  1896. 
Tignea— Ogilby,  America,  300,  1671.  Tignex.— 
Wytfliet,  Hist.  de*  Indes,  map,  114-15, 1605.  Ti- 
goeux. — Marcy,  Army  Life.  99,  1866.  Ti-guan. — 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  I"apcrs,  iv,  228,  1892  (own 
name;  pi.  Ti  guesh).  Tiguaa. —Honiara  ( 1554)  in 
Purchas,  IMlgrimes,  iv,  1561.  Tiguaai  — Braeken- 
rldge.  Early  Span.  Diwov..  IK,  is.'>y.  Tigua.— Abert 
In  Emorv,  Kecon..  489.  184a,  Tigueana. — Simpson 
in  Smithson.  Kep.  1869,  320,  lh7l.  Tiguero.— 
Barcla,  Ensavo,  21.  1723.  Tiguea.— Gomara  (1554) 
cited  by  Hak'luyt,  Voy.,  455,  1600.  Tiguea.—  Mota- 
Paditla,  Hist.  NuevaGalicia.  517. 1742  (orTiques). 
Ti-gueeh. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,223, 
1892  (pi.  of  Ti'guan.  their  own  name).  Tiguet. — 
Locw  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  app.  LL,  H.~>,  1H75. 
Tiguea. — Coronado  (1540)  in  nakluvt,  Vow,  in, 
455.  1600;  Jaromillo  (1540)  In  Dor.  Ined..  xiv.  309, 
1871;  CastuAcda  (1596)  in  Ternaux-Compans.Vov., 
IX,  71, 1S3A;  Coronado  Dors,  in  14th  Kep.  B.  A.  E., 
1X96.    Tiguex  — Coronado  (1511)  in  Doc.  InM., 

xiii,  261.  1870.  Tiguexa.— Viumondy,  map  Ameri- 
uue,  1778.  Tiguex. — Honiara,  Hist,  Hen., 469a,  1606. 
Tiguea. — Coronado  (1541)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xiii,  267. 
1870.  Tiguna.— Ramnsio.  Nav.  et  Viaggi,  III,  455, 
map,  1665.  Tiauar— Bareia,  Ensayo,  155,  1723. 
Tihueq.— Jaramillo  ( 16th  cent.)  in  Doc.  Ined., 

xiv.  809,  1870.  Tihuex.— Jammlllo  in  Hth  Kep. 
B.  A.  E., 587. 1896.  Tihuix.— Torquemada,  Monarq. 
Ind..  Ill,  859.  1723.  Tiluex.—  Haines.  Am.  Ind., 
166,  1888.  Tioaa.— Benavidcs,  Memorial,  76.  1630. 
Tiquaa.  —Cordova  (1619)  in  Tertianx-Compans, 
Voy.,  x.  444.  1838.  Tiquee  —  Mota-Padilla,  Hist. 
Xuevalialicia,516,1742(orTigiies).  Tiquex  —  Tay- 
lor  In  Cal.  Fanner.  Apr.  11,  1862.  Tiquexa.— Wyt- 
fliet. Hist,  des  Indes.  114,  1»«05.  Tiuhex  —  Herrera, 
Historia,  VI.  207,  1728  (misprint).  Tiwa.— Hodge, 
field  notes,  B.  A.  E..  1*95  (Isleta  and  Sandia  name). 
Tixuaa —Columbus  Mem.  Vol.,  154,  1*'<3.  Toas  — 
Benavides  (1630)  misquoted  in  Am.  Ethnol.  Soe. 
I  runs  .  II,  clxix.  1H18. 

Tihie.    Mentioned  by  Barcia  ( Ensayo, 

4,  1723)  as  a  tow  n  or  province,  under  the 

chieftainship  of  Hatha,  probably  on  the 

coast  of  South  Carolina,  visited  by  Ayllon 

in  1520. 

Tihilya  ('mescal').  Given  by  Bourke 
(Jour.  Am.  Folk-Ion',  n,  181,  1889)  as  a 
clan  of  the  Mohave  (q.  v. ). 

Tinman  ( '  bark  -  house*  people' ).  A 
Tlingit  division  at  Wrangell,  Alaska, 
belonging  to  the  Raven  phratry.  They 
are  said  to  have  separate*!  from  the  Kik- 
sadi  on  account  of  a  quarrel.  The  Tenedi 
of  Klawak  are  a  part  of  the  same  family. 
Ta-ee-tee-taa— Kane.  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  1*»V.». 
Tigltan.— Kran-e.  Tlinkit  Ind.,  120,  1\<\  Ti  hit 
Ha.— Swanton,  Held  notes.  B.  A.  E.,  19u4.  Tir  hit 
tan-Boon,  5th  Kep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  25.  lvsg. 

Tikaleyasani  (  7%d/^yd*ti/7X,  abbreviated 
Tlkfile'yXKufi,  'burning place').  A  former 
Cherokee  settlement,  commonly  known 
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as  Burningtown.  on  Burningtown  cr.,  an 
upper  branch  of  Little  Tennessee  r.,  in 
w.  North  Carolina.  (j.  m.  ) 

Tieolooaa.  -Bart rum.  Travels,  371.  1792. 

Tikchik.  A  Xushigagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  L.  Tikchik,  on  the  Kuskokwim 
portage,  Alaska;  pop.  38  in  1880. — Petroff, 
Rep.  on  Alaska,  47,  1880. 

Tikera('the  forefinger').  The  village 
of  the  Tikeramiut  Eskimo  at  Pt  Hope, 
Alaska;  pop.  276  in  1880. 
Tiaera.— Murdoch,  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1885.  Tikenma.— 
11th  Cen*uw,  Alaska,  162,  1892.  Tikirak,— Petroff 
in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  4,  1884.  Tikirat— Nelson 
in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899.  Ttikigakf.— 
Zagoskin,  Descr.  Rush.  Push.  Am.,  I,  74,  1847. 

Tikerakdjang.  (1)  A  winter  settlement 
of  Kingua  Eskimo  on  Imigen  id.,  Cum- 
berland sd.,  near  the  entrance  to  Nettil- 
ling  fjord,  Baffinland.  (2)  A  summer 
settlement  of  Talirpia  Eskimo  on  the  a. 
coast  of  Nettilling  lake,  Baffinland. 
Tikfraqdjung.-Boas  in  6th  kep.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 
IHSS. 

Tikeramiut  ('inhabitants  of  the  fore- 
finger'). An  Eskimo  tribe  at  Pt  Hope, 
Alaska,  from  which  point  they  receive 
their  name.  Pop.  295  in  1900.  Their  vil- 
lage is  Tikera. 

Tee-kee-voga-me uU. — Hooper,  Cruise  of  Corwin, 
26,  1881.  Tigara  Mutes.— Kelly,  A  ret.  Eskimos, 
churl,  1890.  Tlkera'nmiun  —  Murdoch  in  9th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  41.  1892. 

Tikizat.  A  Nunatogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage at  C.  Krusenstern,  Alaska;  pop.  75 
in  1880. 

Tee-kee-xaht-meuts.— Hooper.  Cruise  of  Corwin. 
26.  1881.  Tikizat— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  69, 

18*0. 

Tikumigizhik  ( '  I  le-takes-cross-euts-in- 
the-sky,'  lit.,  He  is  traveling  in  the  sky, 
and  instead  of  hiking  the  long  way  round, 
goesdireetly  across).  An  influential  full- 
blood  chief  of  a  band  of  about  a  hundred 
Chippewa  at  White  Earth,  Minn.;  born 
at  Cull  Lake  about  1830,  removed  to 
White  Earth  about  1868,  where  he  be- 
came a  Christian  under  the  influence  of 
Enmcgahtiowh.  His  progressiveness  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  once  had  40 
acres  in  wheat  and  other  grains — more 
than  any  other  full-blood  Chippewa.  He 
is  a  man  of  keen  penetration,  undemon- 
strative, and  shrewd.  He  was  a  sup- 
porter of  Hole-in-the-Pay  in  the  Minne- 
sota outbreak  of  1862,  and  saw  the  soldiers 
placet!  in  a  position  where  they  were  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Indians;  but,  asTikumi- 
gizhik  expresses  it,  he  and  his  tribesmen 
thought  of  all  the  widows  and  orphans 
that  would  be  made,  so  they  refrained 
from  making  an  onslaught  Tikumi- 
riahik's  sister  was  the  wife  of  Nebunesh- 
kung.  (j.  a.  o.) 

Tikwalitfi  {Tlhc&U'M,  of  unknown 
meaning).  A  former importantCherokee 
town  on  Tuckasegee  r.,  at  the  present 
Bryson  City,  Swain  co.,  N.  C.  The  name 
appears  in  old  documents  as  Tuckarechee 
(lower  dialect)  and  Tuekalegee,  and  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Tslksi'tsI  or 


Tuckasegee.— Moonev  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.f  534,  1900. 

Tucharechee  —  Doc.  of  1755  quoted  bv  Royce  in 
5lh  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  143.  18*7. 

Tikwalus.  A  Ntlakvapamuk  village  on 
the  k.  side  of  Eraser  r. ,  13  m.  above  Yale, 
Brit. Col.;  pop.  18  in  1897,  when  the 
name  last  appears. 

Chapman's  bar. — Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mux.  Nat.  Hist., 
II,  169.  1900.  Kekahu.— Can.  Ind.  Aff,  230,  1886. 
Krqurlooae. — Anderson  quoted  by  Gibbs  in  Hist. 
Mag.,  1st  s..  VII.  78,  1863.  Tikolaua— Brit.  OoL 
rrmp,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  18?2.  Tikuiluc  — Hill- 
Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can..  6,  1899.  TiTc- 
wslus.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nut.  Hist.,  it, 
169,  1900. 

Tilapaai.  A  village  or  tribe  marked  on 
De  l'lsle's  map  of  about  1700  (Winsor, 
Hist.  Am.,  n,  294,  1886),  near  Atcha- 
falaya  bayou,  La.  Nothing  is  know  n  of 
its  affiliations,  but  as  the  locality  given 
was  within  the  Chitimarha  country,  it 
may  have  belonged  to  that  group. 

Til^aei.  One  of  the  Coahuiltecan  tribes 
mentioned  by  Eray  Bartolome  Garcia  as 
speaking  the  language  of  his  Manual 
(1760).  Orozcoy  Berra(Geog.t  304,  1864) 
places  them  on  N  ueces  r. ,  Texas,  immedi- 
ately below  the  Pampoita,  who  were  22 
leagues  from  San  Juan  Bautista  mission. 
He  also  (p.  302)  sp«aks  of  them  as 
gathered  with  other  tril>es  at  missions  in 
Coahuila  about  1675-77.  They  were 
among  the  original  tribes  at  San  Juan 
Capistrano  mission  in  1731,  and  from  the 
time  of  its  founding  they  were  at  San 
Juan  Bautista  mission.  When  Garcia 
wrote  they  were  still  in  part  at  San  Juan 
Capistrano. 


Filifaes— Revillagigedo  (1793),  Carta,  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  I,  611,  18W,.  Fiiijayaa.- 


fiK  s 

i  Cal.  Fiirmer.  Aprl?!  1863 
i.— Fernando  del  Bosque  (1675)  in  NaC 


Tilij 

Geog.  Mug..  XIV,  347,  19U3.  Tilrjsis  - Onweo  j 
Berra.  (k-og..  302,  1K>4.   TiUjayas^-Gajcla  (1760) 


-Smniah 
Tilp*yai, 


Til k u ni  (Ti'lfjiini).  A  Shahapt ian  tribe 
mentioned  by  Mooney  as  speaking  the 
Tenino  language  and  claiming  the  terri- 
tory between  Tynh  and  WarmSprings  rs., 
in  Wasro  co.,  Oreg.  They  are  now  on 
Warm  Springs  res.,  Oreg.,  and  are  prob- 
ably included  under  the  official  term 
Warm  Springs  Indians. 

Tilhanne.  —  Lee  and  Fnwt,  Oregon,  176,  1844. 
TTlqttai.—  Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  742, 1896. 

Tillamook  (Chinook:  'people  of  Neke- 
lim,'  or  Nehalem. — Boas).  A  large  and 
prominent  Salish  tribe  on  Tillamook  bay 
and  the  rivers  flowing  into  it,  in  jr.  w. 
Oregon.  According  to  Boas  the  culture 
of  the  Tillamook  seems  to  have  differed 
considerably  from  that  of  the  v.  coast 
Salish,  and  has  evidently  been  influ- 
enced bv  the  culture  of  the  tribes  of  n. 
California.  According  to  Lewis  and 
Clark  they  occupied  8  villages,  of  which 
these  explorers  name  5:  Chishuck,  Chuck 
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tin,  Kilerhuret,  Kilherner,  and  Tower- 
miotton.  The  same  authorities  place  the 
Tillamook  population  at  2,200.  In  the 
reports  of  the  Wilkes  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion (1845)  their  number  is  given  as  400, 
and  by  Lane  in  1849  as  200.  See  Boas, 
Traditions  of  the  Tillamook  Indians, 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  xi,  23-38,  133-160, 

Cal  a  me«  — Gass,  Journal,  189,  180?.  Ca  la-mox.— 
Clark  (1806)  in  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  lit, 
295,  l'Ato.  Cal  la  maka.—lbid.,  VI,  117,  1906.  Cal 
\i  mox.— Clark  (1806),  ibid.,  in,  810,  1905.  Cal 
lamucka.— L«wis  (1806),  ibid.,  308.  Calletnax.— 
Stuart  in  Nouv.  Annate*  dc»  Voy.,  x,  90,  1821. 
Callemeux  —  Ga«.  Vovnge,  283.  1810.  Calletnex.— 
Ga<a.  Journal.  180,  1807.  Oallimix.— Mnw,  Hep. 
to  Sec.  War.  36*.  1822.  Clemaki  —  MacdoiiKall  in 
Nouv.  Annate*  de*  Voy  x,  20,  23,  1821.  Oilla- 
mooks— Many  penny  in  H.  K.  Ex.  Doc.  87,  3tth 
Cong  ,:!<!  18f>7.  Higgahaldshu.— Ncstuka  vo- 

cab.,B  A.E.(Ncstuccanamc).  Hilleamuck.—  Ijme 
(1849)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi, 701. 18-57.  Xel- 
lamuckY — Scouler  (1846)  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Hoc. 
Loud.,  L  237,  1M8.  Kilatnooks.— Palmer.  Travels, 
105.  1M7.  Kil  a  mox. — (Mark  i  lHOfi)  in  Orig.  Jour. 
Lewisand  Clark.  I v,  9, 1905.   Xilamukea.  —  Wilkes, 

V.  B.  Expl.  Exped.,  V,  116.  1845.  Kilamute  — Irv- 
ing. Bonneville  s  Advent.,  map,  1850.  Killa- 
mook  —  Pnrker,  Journal.  166, 1840.  Killamoucka. — 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expeu.,  I, map,  1814  (  the  river). 
Killamouka.—  Fnrnham,  Travels,  111,  1843.  Killa- 
mox.— Clark  (1806)  in  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  vi.  117.  1905.  Killamuek— Lewis  and 
Clark  Exped.,  II,  111,  117,  1814.  Killamuka  — 
American  Pioneer,  II.  189,  1H43.  Killcmooka. — 
Townsend,  Narr.,  175. 1839.  Xillemoux. — Meek  in 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  7»*>.  30th  t'ong.,  1st  sess.,  10.  1848. 
KJUimoucka.— DuHot  de  Mofras,  Oregon,  II,  849, 
1844.  Killimoua  — Ibi<1.,  357.  Killimux.— Ross, 
Advent.,  87,  1849.  Killymucka  — Cox,  Column. 
Riv.,  i.  292.  1XU.  Klcmook.  —  Franchere,  Nurr., 
126,  1864.  Kyaukw.— Dorsey,  A 1  sett  Ms.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Alsea  name).  Naietahawaa. — 
Latham  in  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  lx>nd.,  VI,  83.  1854. 
Nsietabawua.  —  Hale  in  V.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  VI, 
211,  1846.  Nairtahaua.—  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Trills. 
Ill,  402.  l*'tf.  8i  ni'-t&lL— Dorsey.  Coquille  MS. 
vocab., B.  A.E.,l884cnathcad*':  hicknamegiven 
bytheMishikh  win  metunne  tot  he  Alsea,  Nestucca, 
and  Tillamook).  Tilamookha. — Gibhs,  Obs.  on 
Coast  tribesof  Oregon,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Tillamook  — 
Lewis  an<l  ("lark  Exped.,  n,  117,  1814.  Tille- 
mookha.— Oibb*.  letter  to  Hazen,  B.  A.  E..  Feb. 
26,  1856.  T'll'  muk'  junne\— Dorsey,  Coquille  MS. 
vocah..  B.  A.  E.,  ISM  (Coquille  name).  Tita- 
mook.— Ind.  Aff.  Rei>.,  74,  1874.  T'ul  li'-maka- 
mi  )ttnn!. — Dorsey,  NaltunnOtOnne  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  K.  Ihhi  (Naltunnetunne  name).  Upper 
Killamuka.— Sehoolcmft.  Ind.  Tribes.  III.  402, 
1853.   TJaietahawua.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped., 

VI.  218.  1816. 

Time-keeping.    See  Calendar. 

Timethltunne.    A  band  of  the  Mishi- 
khwutmetunne  on  Coquille  r.,  Oree. 
Ti-m*$l'  junn<\— Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  232. 1890. 

Timetl  (  H' metl,  1  place  where  red  oeher 
was  obtained ') .  A  village  of  the  Ntlak- 
yapamuk  on  Fraser  r.,  lirit.  Col.,  just 
alxne  North  bend. — Hill-Tout  in  Rep. 
Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  5,  1809. 

Timigtac.    A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Timigtac. -Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18.  1861. 
Timita,-Ibid.   Titmictac  —  I  hid. 

Timpaiavati.  A  Ute  division  formerly 
occupying  the  valley  of  Ctah  lake,  the 
Spanish  Forks,  and 'the  adjacent  moun- 
tains in  Utah.    They  were  said  to  num- 


ber 300  in  1866,  but  had  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  separate  body  before  1870.  In  1873 
Powell  found  25 on  the  Uintah  res.,  where 
they  were  known  nnder  the  collective 
name  of  Uintah  Utes. 

Speaking  of  the  Timpanogotzis  (Tim* 
paiavats),  who  derive*  1  their  name  from 
Timpanogo.  by  which  Utah  lake  was 
known  to  them,  Fathers  Dominguez  and 
Escalante,  in  1778  ( Doc.  Hist  Mex.,  2'  s.. 
L  467,  1854),  say:  "On  its  shores  dwell 
the  aforementioned  Indians,  who  live 
upon  the  abundant  ffch  supplies  of  the 
lake,  whence  the  Yutas  Sabuaganas  call 
them  Ash-eaters.  Besidesthis,  they  gather 
on  the  plains  seeds  of  plants,  and  make  a 
sort  of  gruel  with  them,  although  they 
add  to  this  the  hunting  of  hares,  rab- 
bits, and  sage-hens,  of  w  hich  there  is  a 
great  abundance;  there  are  also  buffa- 
loes not  far  to  the  eastward,  but  the  fear 
of  the  Comanches  prevents  them  from 
hunting  them.  Their  dwellings  are  a  sort 
of  small  huts  of  osiers,  of  which  they 
make  also  baskets  and  other  necessary 
utensils.  Their  drees  manifests  great  pov- 
erty; the  most  decent  which  they  wear 
is  a  coat  or  shirt  of  deerskin,  and  legging- 
moccasins  of  the  same  in  winter;  they 
have  dresses  made  of  hare  and  rabbit 
skins.  They  speak  the  Yuta  language, 
but  with  a  noticeable  variation  of  accent, 
and  even  of  some  words.  They  are  good 
featured,  and  mostly  without  beard.  ' 

Com*  Peacado.— Dominguez  and  Escalante  (1776) 
in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  2»a.,i,  467. 1854  ('fish -eaten*': 
Spanish  form  of  name  given  by  the  Sabuagana, 
or  Akanaquint).  Fi*h-eateri  —Harry  ( 1860)  in 
Simpson.  Rep.  of  Expl.  Across  Utah,  494. 1876.  La- 
gunaa.— Dominguez  and  Escalante  (1776),  op.cit., 
411  ("indioa  de  loa  Timpangotzis  6  lagunas"). 
Lake  Indiana. — Harry,  qp. clt.,  490.  Tern-pan  ah- 
goa  — Graves  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  386,  1854.  Ten- 
penny  Utaha.— Wilson  (1849)  In  Cal.  Mess,  and 
Corresp..  185,  1850.  Timbabachia  —  Schoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tribes,  HI,  96,  map.  1853.  Timbachia.— Dome- 
nech,  Deserts  N.  A.,  I,  444.  1860.  Timpacbis.— 
Mayer,  Mexico.  II.  38.  1853.  Timpagtaia.— Do- 
minguez and  Escalante  (1776),  op.  clt..  464.  Tim- 
pai  -a-vata.— Powell  In  Ind.  Aff.  Ren.  1873.  51, 
1874.  Timpana  Yuta. — Burton.  City  of  Saints.  577, 
1861.  Timpangotzis. — Dominguez  and  Escalante 
(1776),  op.  clt.  411.  Timpanigoa  Yutaa.—  Fam 
ham,  Travels  Californias,  871,  1844.  Timpano- 
cutzia. — Dominguez  and  Escalante  (1776),  op.  cit., 
464.  Timpanoouitzie.— F-scalaiite  (1776)  quoted  by 
Whipple  in  l*ac.  R.R.,  Rep.,  Hi.pt. 3, 126.1856.  Tim- 
panoge.— Tourtellotte  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  142.1870. 
Timpanogo*. — Alegre,  Hist.  Comp.  Jesus,  I,  336, 
1841.  Timpano  gotxia. — Dominguez  and  Escalante 
(1776),  op.  cit.,  469.  Timpanoga. — Coolcy  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  17,  1865.  Timpanotxia. — Escalante.  op. 
cit.  Timpenaguchya. — Burton.  City  of  Saints,  47ft, 
1862  (trans.  '  water  among  the  stones').  Tinpay 
nagoots.— Gebow,  Sho-sho-nay  Vocab..  20.  186X 
(Snoshoni  name).  Tirangapui. — Dominguez  and 
Escalante  (1776)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  2»  s..  i.  476, 
1854.  Tirangapuy.— Dominguez  and  Escalante 
qunted  by  Duro,  Don  Diego  de  Pefialosa,  142. 
18X2.  Tiranagapuia. — Domenech,  Deserts  N.  A., 
II.  64.  I860.  Tupanagoa.— Collins  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
125.1861. 

Timpaahanwagotsits  ( T^im-pa-shau'-wa- 
got-sit*).  A  Paiute  band  near  Provi- 
dence mts.,  s.  e.  Cal.— Powell  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1873,  51,  1874. 
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Timpoochee  Barnard.  A  Yucbi  chief, 
»m  of  Timothy  Barnard,  a  Scotchman, 
and  a  Yuchi  woman,  who  first  l>ecame 
generally  known  when,  in  1814,  he 
took  part  with  the  American  forces 
against  the  hostile  Creekn.  During  the 
battle  of  General  Floyd's  troop  with 
the  Indians  at  Camp  Defiance,  Ala.,  Jan. 
2,  1814  (called  the  battle  of  Callabee), 
Barnard,  who  bad  been  commissioned  as 
major,  distinguished  himself,  with  his 
band  of  al>out  100  Yuchi  warriors,  espe- 
cially in  rescuing  Capt.  Broadnix  and 
his  "company  when  their  retread  was 
for  a  time  cut  off.  He  signed  the  Creek 
treaty  of  Aug.  9,  1814,  at  Ft  Jackson, 
Ala.,* as  "Captain of  Uchees."     (c.  t.) 

Timsim.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  (Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861).    Cf.  Iximnm. 

Timucua.  The  principal  of  the  Timu- 
cuan  tritx-s  of  Florida.  The  name  is 
written  Timucua  or  Timuqua  by  the 
Spaniards;  Thimagoa  by  tne  French; 
Atimaco,  Tomoco,  etc.,  by  the  English. 
They  seem  to  I  e  identical  with  the  people 
called  Xukfalalgi  or  Nukfila  by  the 
Creeks,  described  bv  the  latter  as  hav- 
ing once  occupied  the  up|»er  portion  of 
the  peninsula  and  as  having  been  con- 
quered, together  with  the  Apalachee, 
Yamasee,  and  Calusa,  by  the  Creeks. 
When  first  known  to  the  French  and 
Spanish,  about  1505,  the  Timucua  occu- 
pied the  territory  along  middle  St  John  r. 
ami  abnit  the  present  St  Augustine. 
Their  chief  was  known  to  the  French  as 
Olata  Ouae  L'tina,  abbreviated  to  Utina 
or  Outina,  which,  however,  is  a  title 
rather  than  a  personal  name,  olata 
(hola'ta)  signifying  'chief,'  and  utina 
'country.'  His  residence  town  on  St 
John  r.  is  believed  to  have  been  not  far 
below  L.  George.  He  ruled  a  number  of 
suln-hii  fs  or  towns, among  whichare men- 
tioned ( Laudonniere)  Acuera,  Anachara- 
qua,  Cadecha,  Calany,  Chilili,  Eclaou, 
Enacapi»e,  Moeoso,  and  Omitiaqua.  Of 
these  Acuera  is  evidently  the  coast  town 
s.  of  C.  Canaveral,  where  the  Spaniards 
afterward  established  the  mission  of 
Santa  Lucia  de  Acuera.  The  names 
Acuera,  Mocoso,  and  l'tina(ma)  are 
duplicated  in  the  w.  part  of  the  penin- 
sula in  the  De  Soto  narratives.  The 
Timucua  were  Christianized  by  Spanish 
Franciscans  toward  the  close  of  the  16th 
century  and  brought  to  a  high  degree  of 
civilization  until  the  destruction  of  the 
missions  about  the  year  1 705  see  Thnucum 
Family).  The  remnant  of  the  tribe  at 
lirst  took  refuge  at  St  Augustine,  and  was 
afterward  established  in  a  new  settlement 
called  I'ueblo  de  Atimueas,  on  Tomoco 
r  .  near  Mosquito  lagoon,  in  the  pres- 
ent Volusia  co.    A  few  of  them  seem  to 


have  been  in  existence  as  late  as  the 
transfer  of  the  territory  to  the  United 
States  in  1821.  (j.  m.) 

Atimaco —Roberts,  Flu.,  89.  1763.  AUmucaa  — 
Shea,  Cath.  Miss..  74.  1855.  Atimuoua.— Smith 
quoted  by  Gatsehet  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  S**- 
XVII,  490.  1878.  Attamaaco.- Williams.  Ter.  of 
Fla.,178. 1837.  Hiikfalalgi.-Gatschet.  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  11,66, 1888  (Creek  name,  pcrhapsof  Catawba 
origin,  for  a  Florida  people,  evidently  the  Timu- 
cua and  kindred  tribe*;  a/jw^Creek  pl.Kuflix). 
NiikfUa.-Ibid.  (another  form  for  Kokfalalgi  >. 
Nuk  hotai.-Ibid.  ('spotted  or  marked  on  the 
neck,'  from  inukira  his  neck;  a  Creek  corruption 
of  the  Catawba  (?>  name  from  which  they  mude 
Nokfalalgi).  Tamaicaa.-Willium*.  Ter.  Fla.175. 
1837.  Thimagona.— Gatschet  in  Proc.  Am.  Philo*. 
Soc.,  XVI,  627,  1877 
misprint  U 

0664)  quotedf  by  BfUMnter  in  French?  U 
La..  231.  1869.  Timagoa.—  Barcia.  Etisa^o,  47, 
1723.  Timo»a.-Dc  Bry  map  (1591)  in  Le  Moyne 
Narr.,  Appleton  trans..  1875.  Timogoa  —  Brack 
enridge.  Views  of  La.,  84.  1815.  Timookas.-Jef- 
ferys.  Am.  Atlas,  map  5. 1776.  Timooquaa  — Latin'-, 
map  New  Spain,  1784.  Timoqua  — Gat-ehetinProc. 
Am.  Philoa.  Soc..  xvn.  490,  1878  (given  as  a  Span- 
ish form).  Timuaca -French.  II >st.  Coll.  La  .  Jd 
«..  II.  296.  1875.   Timuacaaa  —  Latham,  El.  Cotnp. 


iwiguus.  unwuci  ill  i  i '  "  .  j\iii.  »  liiur-. 

:,  627,  1877  (given  as  a  French  form:  n 
for  u).  Thimagoua— Gatschet,   (  reck 
g.,  I,  11,  1884.    TUmogoa.- Laudonniere 


Phllol..  466. 1862.  Timuca  -Gatschet  in  Prop.  Am. 
Philos.  Soc.,  xvi,  627.  1877  (given  a*  a  s-panish 
form).  Timucua.— Ibid,  (another  Spanish  form*. 
Timuqua— Barcia,  Ensayo,2>7, 1723.  Timuquana  — 
Pareja  (1612)  as  quoted  by  Gatsehet  in  PTOC  Am. 
Philos.  Soc..  xvin,  475.  1880  (Spanish  adjective 
form:  "lengna  Timuquana*' t.  Timuquanaa.— 
Powell  in  7th  Kep.  B.  A.  E..  123.  1891  .double  ad- 
ive  form  coined  to  designate  the  family). 
.-Palacios  quoted  by  Smith  in  Hist. 


Mag.,  I,  1.  1858  (misprint  r  for  «>.  Tinqua.— 
French.  Hist.ColI.  La., 2d s.,  u. 296. 1*75  (misprint 
Tomacheea  — Coxe,  Carolana,  map,  1741.  Tomma 
keea.-Ibid..  22.   Tomocoa -Bartrum.  Trav..  37*. 


i.— Ibid..  22.  Tomoco*.— Bart  ram,  Trav..  37s, 
1791.  Tomoka.-Drake.  Bk.  of  Inds..  bk.  iv.  140-1, 
1848  (mentioned  as  a  Florida  settlement  and  its  a 
Seminole  chief's  name  in  1S37).  Tumicaa  —  Hewaf . 
8.  C.  and  Ga.,  I,  228.  1779.  Tymanroua  —  Anon 
author  1 1566)  In  TernauxCompans.  Voy..  x  x.  237, 
1841.  Vatana.-Palacios  (1675,  quoted  bv  Smith 
in  Hist.  Mag.,  n.  1. 1868, 

Timucaan  Family.  A  group  of  cognate 
tribes  formerly  occupying  the  greater  part 
of  n.  Florida,  extending  along  the  e.  coast 
from  al>out  lat.  28°,  below  C.  Canaveral, 
to  above  the  mouth  of  St  John  r.,  and 
along  the  w.  coast  probably  from  Tampa 
bay  northward  to  about  Ocilla  r.,  where 
they  met  the  Apalachee,  of  Muskhogean 
stock.  The  Hichiti  and  Yamasee,  also 
Muskhogean,  appear  to  have  occupied 
their  n.  frontier  nearl  v  on  the  present- state 
boundary;  but  the  Timucua  held  l»oth 
banks  of  St  Marvs  r.  and  Cumberland  id. 
8.  of  lat.  28°  the'w.  coast  was  held  by  the 
Calusa,  and  the  e.  coast  by  the  A  is  and 
Tequesta,  rude  and  fierce  tribes,  of  who*e 
language  nothing  is  known,  but  who  stem 
to  have  had  no  relation  with  t  heTimucuan 
tribes.  The  family  designation  is  derive*! 
from  the  name  of  one  of  the  principal 
tribes,  the  Timucua,  Timagoa,  Tomoco,  or 
Atimuca,  whose  territory  was  about  8t 
Augustine  and  on  middle  St  John  r.  The 
name  mav  possibly  signifv  'lord'  or 
'ruler.'  Other  principal  tribes  were  Sa- 
turiba  on  the  lower  St  John:  Yustaga,  or 
Hostaqua,  about  the  upper  Suwannee; 
Potano.w.  of  St  John  r.,  between  the  heads 
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of  the  Withlacoochee  and  Suwannee; 
Tocobaga,  between  Withlacoochee  r.  and 
Tampa  bay;  Mayaca,  on  the  n.  e.  coast; 
Marracou,  40  leagues  from  the  mouth  of 
St  John  r.  Several  other  tribes  can  not 
be  so  definitely  located,  and  all  identifica- 
tion is  rendered  difficult  owing  to  the  con- 
fusion existing  in  the  minds  of  the  first 
explorers  between  chief  names,  tribe  or 
village  names,  and  titles.  The  statement, 
often  repeated,  that  the  chief  had  the 
same  name  as  his 4 '  province ' '  or  tribe  was 
due  to  mis understanding.  In  person  the 
Timucuan  people  are  described  as  tall  and 
well  made.  They  went  almost  entirely 
naked  except  for  the  breech  cloth,  but 
covered  their  bodies  with  an  elal>orate  tat- 
tooing.   They  were  agricultural,  though 


apparently  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
Muskhogean  tribes,  deiiending  more  on 
game,  fish,  oysters,  wild  fruits,  and  bread 


from  the  nourishing  coonti  root.  Their 
larger  towns  were  compactly  built  and 
stockaded,  their  houses  being  circular 
structures  of  poles  thatched  with  palmetto 
leaves,  with  a  large  "townhouse"  for 
tribal  gatherings  in  the  center  of  the 
public  square.  From  misunderstanding 
of  the  description,  Brinton  and  others 
following  him  have  incorrectly  described 
this  townhouse  as  a  communal  dwelling. 
Society  was  based  on  the  clan  system, 
and  Pareja  (1612)  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  intricate  system  of  kinship 
relations.  The  clans  were  grouped  into 
phratries,  usually  bearing  animal  names, 
and  certain  chiefships  or  functions  seem 
to  have  l>cen  hereditary  in  certain  clans. 
In  his  time  the  system  was  retained  even 
by  the  mission  converts.  In  military  or- 
ganization and  authority  of  the  chiefs 
they  seem  to  have  surpassed  the  more 
northern  tribes.  Scalping  ami  mutilation 
of  the  dead  were  universally  practised, 
and  human  sacrifice  was  a  regular  part  of 
thair  religious  ritual,  the  victims,  as 
among  the  Natchez,  being  sometimes  in- 
fants belonging  to  the  tribe.  There  is 
evidence  also  oi  occasional  cannibalism. 
The  narrat  i  ve  and  descri  pti  ve  i  1  lust  rations 
of  Ije  Moyne,  the  French  Huguenot 
(1564),  shed  much  light  on  the  home 
life,  war  customs,  and  ceremonies,  while 
from  Pareja's  confessional  a  good  idea  of 
their  beliefs  and  religious  practices  is 
gained.  All  the  dialects  of  the  family 
seem  to  have  l>een  so  closely  related  as 
to  be  mutually  intelligible.  Pareja  names 
7,  viz:  Freshwater  District  (probably  on 
the  interior  lakes),  I  tan,  Mocama 
(a  coast  dialect),  Potano,  Santa,  Lucia  de 
Acuera  (s.  from  C.  Canaveral),  Timacua, 
and  Tucururu  (on  the  Atlantic  coast). 
Besides  these  there  were  probably  others 
in  the  interor  and  on  the  w.  coast.  The 
language  was  vocalic  and  musical,  with  a 
very  complex  grammar. 

3466— Bull.  30,  pt  2—07  48 


The  history  of  the  Timucuan  tribes  be- 
gins with  the  landing  of  Ponce  de  Leon 
near  the  site  of  the  present  St  Augustine 
in  1513.  In  1528  Narvaez  led  his  small 
army  from  Tampa  bay  northward  to  ex- 
plore the  country  of  the  Apalachee  and 
beyond.  In  1539  De  Soto  went  over 
nearly  the  same  route,  his  historians 
mentioning  some  20  tribal  or  local  names 
within  the  region,  including  Yustaga  and 
Potano.  I  n  1 562-64  t  he  French  H  uguenots 
under  Hibaultand  Laudonniereattempted 
settlements  at  the  mouth  of  St  John  r., 
explored  the  middle  course  of  the  stream 
and  the  adjacent  interior,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  tribes  of  Saturiba  (Sa- 
touiroua)  and  Timucua  (Thimagoa),  as 
well  as  with  the  Potano  (Potanou)  and 
Yustaga  (Hostaqua)  already  visited  by 
De  Soto.  In  1565  the  Spaniards  under 
Menendez  destroyed  the  French  posts, 
killing  all  their  "defenders;  they  then 
founded  St  Augustine  and  began  the 
permanent  colonization  of  the  country. 
Within  a  few  years  garrisons  were  estab- 
lished and  missions  founded,  first  under 
the  Jesuits  and  later  under  the  Francis- 
cans. (See  San  Juan,  San  Motto,  San 
Pedro. )  The  principal  center  of  mission 
enterprise  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  St 
Augustine  among  the  Timucua  proper. 
The  most  noted  of  these  missionaries  was 
Father  Francisco  Pareja,  who  arrived  in 
1594  and  after  16  years  of  successful 
work  retired  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  where 
he  wrote  a  Timucua  grammar,  dictionary, 
andseveral  devotional  works,  from  which, 
and  from  the  French  narrative,  is  derived 
practically  all  that  we  know  of  the  lan- 
guage, customs,  beliefs,  and  organization 
of  the  Timucuan  tribes.  Pareja  died  in 
1628.  In  spite  of  one  or  two  revolts  by 
which  several  missionaries  lost  their  lives, 
the  Timucuan  tribes  in  general,  particu- 
larly along  the  e.  coast,  accepten  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization  and  became  the 
allies  of  the  Spaniards.  In  1699  the 
Quaker  Dickenson  visited  several  of  their 
mission  settlements  and  noted  the  great 
contrast  between  the  Christian  Indians 
and  the  savage  tribes  of  the  southern 
peninsula  among  whom  he  had  been  a 
captive.  A  few  years  later,  about  1703, 
began  the  series  of  invasions  by  the  Eng- 
lish of  Carolina  and  their  savage  Indian 
allies,  Creek,  Catawba,  and  Yuchi,  by 
which  the  missions  were  destroyed,  hun- 
dreds of  their  people  killed,  and  hun- 
dreds, possibly  thousands,  of  others,  men, 
women,  and  children,  carried  off  into 
slavery,  while  the  remnant  took  refuge 
close  under  the  walls  of  St  Augustine. 
The  prosperous  Apalachee  missions  shared 
the  same  fate.  With  the  decline  of  the 
Spanish  power  and  the  incessant  inroads 
or  the  Creeks  and  Seminole,  the  native 
Indians  rapidly  dwindled  until  on  the 
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1759.  La  Tinaoca.— Kino,  map  (1701), 
op.  clt.,  360,  1889.  Tinaiaa.-Manire 
TinaiM  de  Cande- 


transfer  of  the  territory  to  the  United 
States  in  1821  only  a  handful  remained, 
and  these  apparently  belonging  mostly 
to  the  uncivilized  tribes  of  the  southern 
end.  It  is  possible  that  the  remnant  of 
the  mission  tribes  had  been  later  shipped 
to  Cuba  by  the  Spaniards,  as  had  been  the 
case  with  the  Calusa  in  1763. 

Consult  Barcia,  Ensayo,  1723;  Basanier, 
Hist.  "Not.  Florida,  1853;  Bourne,  Narr. 
De  Soto,  1904;  Dickenson,  Narr.  Ship- 
wreck, 1699,  repr.  1803;  Gatschet  in  Proc 
Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xvi,  1877;  xvn,  1878; 
xviii,  1880;  Laudonniere  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  1869;  Le  Moyne, 
Narr.,  1875;  Pareja  (1614),  Arte  de  la 
Lengua  Timnquana,  1886.  (j.  m.) 

For  synonyms,  see  Timucua. 

Tinaohi.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly near  Santa  Ines  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct  18, 1861. 

Tinajaa  (Span.:  'water  pools,'  'water 
pockets,'  so  called  because  of  their  fancied 
resemblance  to  water  jars  of  earthen- 
ware). A  former  Yuma  rancheria,  s.  b. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Gila,  visited  and 
doubtless  so  named  by  Father  Kino  in 
1699. 

Candelaria.— Font,  map  (1777),  In  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  898, 1889.  La  Tinaja.- Venegas.  Hint. 
Cal- ».  map, 
In  Bancroft, 

cited  by  Bancroft,  op.  cit..  357 
laria.-Anxaand  Font  ( 1776).  ibid., 
Kino,  map  (1702),  iu  Stockleiu,  Neue  Welt-Bott, 
74.  1726. 

Tinajaa.    See  Pottery,  Receptacles. 

Tinapihuayas.  A  former  tribe  of  n.  k. 
Mexico  or  s.  Texas,  probably  Coahuil- 
tecan,  the  members  of  which  were  gath- 
ered into  the  mission  of  San  Francisco  Vi- 
zarron  de  los  Pausanes  in  1737. — Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  303,  1864. 

Tinaripeshicha  ( '  bad  bows').  A  Hunk- 
papa  Sioux  band. 

Aroa-Bria&.-De  Sraet,  W.  Mias.,  264,  1848  (trans.: 
'broken  bows').  Bad  Bows. — Culbertson  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  18S0.141.1SM.  8i-«a'-wi-pi.— Hay- 
den,  EthnoK.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  376, 1862.  Tina- 
zipe-cltca.— Dorwy  in  Ifttta  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  221, 
1897.  Tinaripe-ii6a.-Ibid. 

Tingmianniut.  A  settlement  of  Eskimo 
on  the  k.  coast  of  Greenland,  lat.  62°  40/. — 
Nansen,  First  Crossing,  i,  323,  1890. 

Tim  cum  (conniption  of  Mettnakunk,  'at 
(or  on)  the  edge  of  the  island'  (length- 
wise); cognate  with  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
(Quiripi?)  Matineeoc  (for  M6tinakok>, 
and  with  Abnaki  MCtlnakuk  (Maine). 
See  Matineeoc).  A  long  island  in  the  Del- 
aware r.,  forming  part  of  Burlington  co., 
N.  J.,  and  having  on  one  side  high  hills, 
and  on  the  other  low  lands  once  inhab- 
ited by  the  Delawares  (Lenape).  The 
island  became  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  Swedes,  by  whom  it  was  called  Ten- 
nakong.  (w.  k.  o.) 

Tameoongh— Doc.  of  1656  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
i,  696.  1856.  Tamicoogh.— Ibid.  Tenaoum.— Van 
BwerinKeu  (168-1),  ibid.,  Ill, 
a.— Doc.  of  1656,  op.  clt 


Tialiu  ('at  the  holes').  The  Yokuts 
(Mariposan)  name  of  the  countrv  al>out 
Tejon  cr.,  Cal.,  occupied  by  the  Shosho- 
nean  Gitanemuk  (i.  e.,  the  Serranos  of 
upper  Tejon  and  Paso  era.  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  drainage)  and  the  Mari- 
posan Yauelmani.  Powers  (Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,m,  370, 1877)  gives  it,  in  the  form 
Tinlinneh,  as  a  tribal  name.  Cf.  Pohal- 
lintinleh,  Tejon. 

Tinne  ( Tin'-ne,  'people').  The  name 
sometimes  given  to  tne  northern  divi- 
sion of  the  Athapascan  family,  compris- 
ing the  Kaiyuhkhotana,  Knaiakhotana, 
Ahtena,  Kuflchana,  Unakhotana,  Kuteh- 
in,  Kawchodinne,Thlingchadinne,Etch- 
areottine,  Chipewyan,  Nahane,  Sekani, 
Takulli,  andTsilkotin.  Thev  were  divided 
by  Petitot  (Diet.  Dene-Dindjie,  xx,  1893) 
into  the  following  groups:  I.  Montagnais, 
comprising  (1)  Chipewyan  proper,  (2) 
Athabascan,  (3)  Etheneldeli,  (4)Tat«anot- 
tine.  1 1.  Mnntagnards,  comprising  ( 1 )  Tsat- 
tine,  (2)  Sarsi,(3)8ekani,(4)  Nahane,  (5) 
Ettchaottine,  (6)  Esbataottine.  III.  En- 
clave*, comprising  (1)  Etchareottine,  (2) 
Slaves  proper,  ( 3)  Lintchanre,  (4 )  Kawcho- 
dinne,  (6)  Etagottine.  IV.  Dindjie,  com- 
prising (1)  Kwitchakutchin,  (2)  Nako- 
tchokutchin,  (3)  Tatlitkutchin,  (4)  Tuk- 
kuthkutchin,  (5)  Vmitakutchin,  (6)  Han- 
kutchin,  (7)  Abtena,  (8)  Kutchakutchin, 
(9)  Tengeratsekutchin,  (10)  Tenanku- 
tchin,  (11)  Unakhotana,  (12)  Knaiakho- 
tana, (13)  Koyuhkhotana.  He  classified 
them  later  (Autourdu  Lac  des  Eselaves, 
361,  1893)  as  follows:  I.  Dane,  vulgo  In- 
galiks,  (1)  Koyukukhotana,  (2)  Una- 
khotana, (3)  Yukonikhotana,  (4)  Ko- 
yuhkhotana. II.  Dindjie,  vulgo  Lou- 
cheux,  ( I)  Tenankutchin,  (2)  Natsitku- 
tchin,  (3)  Kutchakutchin,  (4)  Tengeratse- 
kutchin, (5)  Hankutchin,  (6)  Vuntaku- 
tehin,  (7)  Tukkuthkutchin,  (8)  Tatlitku- 
tchin, (9)  Nakotchokutchin,  (10)  Kwi- 
tchakutchin. III.  Dounie,  vulgo Montag- 
nais, (1)  Etagottine,  (2)  Klokegottine,  (3) 
Krazlongottine.  IV.  Dane, ( 1 ) Nahane,  (2) 
Esbataottine,  (3)  Sekani,  (4)  Tsattine,  (5) 
Sarsi.  V.  Dene,  vulgo  Hareskins,  ( 1 )  Nel- 
lagottine,  (2)  Kawchodinne,  (3)  Thling- 
chadinne,  (4)  Kfwetragottine,  (5)  Eta- 
tchogottine,  (6)  Nigottine.  VI.  Dene  En- 
claves, vulgo  Slaves,  ( 1 )  Desnedeyarelot- 
tine,  (2)  Eleidlingottine,  (3)  Etteheridie- 
ottine,  (4)  Etcnaottine.  VII.  Doune, 
vulgo  Dogribs,  (1)  Tseottine,  (2)  Tak- 
fwelottine,  (3)  Tsantieottine,  (4)  Lin- 
tchanre. VII I.  Dene  Chipeuyan,  ( 1 )  Tat- 
sanottine,  (2)  Edjieretrukenade,  (3)  Des- 
nedekenade,  (4)  Athabasca,  (5)  Ethenel- 
deli. (6)  Thilanottine.  The  Takulli  and 
Tsilkotin  as  well  as  the  Ahtena  he  classes 
with  the  Dane. 

Morice  divides  the  Tinne  as  follows:  I. 
Western  Denis,  (1)  Tsilkotin,  (2)  Takulli, 
(3)  Nahane.    II.  Intermediate  Dcnie,  (1) 
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Sekani.  III.  Eastern  Denis,  (1)  Chipe- 
wyan,  (2)  Etheneldeli,  (3)  Tsattine,  (4) 
Tatsanottine,  (5)  Thlingchadinne,  (6) 
Etchareottine,  (7)  Ettchaottine,  (8)Kaw- 
chodinne.  IV.  Northern  Dt'nes,  (1)  Lou- 
cheux  (Proc.  Can.  Inst.,  113,  1889). 

In  Anthropos  (i,  255-277, 1906)  Father 
Morice  makes  the  following  classification, 
though  the  names  here  given  are  often 
quoted  from  other  writers  and  are  not 
always  indorsed  hy  him. — I.  Loucheux, 
including the'Kaiyuh-kho-'tenne,  Koyu- 
kukh-ota'-na,  Yuna-kho-'tenne  or  Ynnu- 
kho-'tenne,Tana-kut'qin,  Kut'qakut'qin, 
Natche-ktltehin'  or  Niitsit'-kut-chin', 
Van-kut'qin,  Tnkkfith-Kutchin,  Han- 
kut'qin,  Tutcone-kut'qin,  Artez-kut'qin, 
Ther  k?t-kut'qm,  Nakotco-ondjig-kut'qin, 
and  Kwit'qakut'qin.  II.  The  Subarctic 
Dfrus,  including  the  Hares,  Dog-Ribs, 
Slaves,  and  Yellow-Knives.  III.  Atha- 
baskans  or  Eastern  Dhite,  including  the 
Cariboo  Eaters,  A thabaskans,  and  Chip- 
pewavans.  IV.  The  Intermediate  Dhus, 
including  the  Sheep  Indians,  Mountain 
Indians,  Strong  Bows,  Nahanais,  Beavers, 
Sarcis,  and  Sekanais.  V.  The  Western 
Dents,  including  the  Babines,  Carriers, 
Chilcotins,  and  the  Ts'ets'aut  of  Boas. 
See  AUioftascan  Family. 

Tintaotonwc  {Tinta-otonuc,  'village  on 
the  prairie').  A  former  Mdewakanton 
Sioux  band.  The  village  was  situated  on 
lower  Minnesota  r.  and  was  once  the  res- 
idence of  Wabasha,  the  Kiyuksa  chief, 
until  he  removed  with  most  of  his  war- 
riors, leavingafew  families  under  his  son, 
Takopepeshene.  Dauntless,  who  became 
a  dependent  ot  Shakopee  (Shakpe),  the 
neighboring  chief  of  Taoapa. — Long,  Ex- 
ped. St  Peters  R.,  I,  685, 1824. 
Eagle-Head  — Neill,  11;-'  Minn..  144.  note.  1858 
(English  for  Huyitpn.  the  chief).  Eagle  head  * 
band.— McKusick  in  Ind.  AfT.  Ken  .  1863,  16,  1864. 
Ru-ya-pa  —  Neill,  op.  cit.  (the  chief).  Tetanka- 
tane.— Long,  Kxped.  St  Peter's  R., i.:«5,  1824 ( trans, 
•old  villuKe').  Tetarton.— Clark  MS.  quoted  by 
Coucs.  Lewisand  Chirk  Exped.,  i,  101, 1898.  Ting- 
tah-to-a  — Catlin,  N.  Am.  Inds.,  It,  134. 1844.  Ting- 
ta  to-aa  —  ratlin  quoted  by  Donaldson  in  Nat.  Mus. 
Rep.  1885,55,1886.  Tin-tah-ton.— Lewisand Clark, 
Discov.,  map.  34.  1806.  Tinta-otoBwe.— Dorsey  in 
15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  216, 1897.  Tinta-otonwe.— Ibid. 
Tintatonwan— Neill.  Hist.  Minn.,  590,1858.  Tinta- 
tanwan.— Dorsey,  op.  cit.  Ti'ta  t^wa".— Rlggs 
quoted  by  Dorsey,  ibid.  Tinta  tonwe. — Hinman 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  68.  I860.  Tiijtatonwe.— Riggs, 
Dak.  Gram,  and  Diet..  188.  1X52.  Village  of  Pra- 
rie.— Clark  MS.  quoted  bv Cones,  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exped.,  I.  101,  1893. 

Tintii.  A  division  or  settlement  of  the 
Tubare  in  s.  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  on 
thee,  fork  of  Rio  dei  Fuerte.— Orozco  y 
Berra,  Oeog.,  58,  1864. 

Tint lan.  A  Cowichan  settlement  on 
the  s.  bank  of  lower  Fra.ser  r.,  Brit.  Col., 
below  Sumass  lake. — Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind. 
Aff.,  Victoria,  1872. 

Tiochrungwe(prol>ably  'vallev').  A  for- 
mer village  of  the  Tusearora  in  New  York, 
situated  in  1750  on  "the  main  road"  from 


Oneida  to  Onondaga, — De  Schweinitz, 
Life  and  Times  of  David  Zeisberger,  55, 
1870. 

Tioga  (Iroquois:  'where  it  forks').  A 
former  village  situated  on  the  site  of 
Athens,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, near  its  junction  with  the  Che- 
mung, in  Bradford  to. ,  Pa.  The  Iroquois 
settled  here  theSaponi,Tutelo,  Nanticoke, 
Munsee,  Mahican,  and  other  fragmentary 
or  conquered  tribes  living  under  their 
protection.  It  was  the  southern  gateway 
to  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  all  of  the 
great  war-paths  and  hunting  trails  from 
the  s.  and  s.  w.  centering  here.  Conrad 
Weiser  passed  through  on  his  way  to 
Onondaga  in  1737.  It  wasalwndoned  by 
the  Indians  in  1778,  when  they  were  pre- 
paring to  retire  before  the  Americans,  and 
the  deserted  houses  were  burned  by  Col. 
Hartley  on  Sent.  27.  A  council  was  held 
here  by  Col.  Thomas  Pickering  in  1790, 
when  Farmer's  Brothers  (Fish  Carrier) 
and  Red  Jacket  were  the  chief  speakers 
for  the  Indians.  Col.  Thomas  Proctor 
passed  through  in  1791  when  on  his  way 
to  the  council  at  Buffalo.  In  addition  to 
the  works  below,  consult  Murray,  Old 
Tioga  Point,  1908.         (j.  m.    j.  p.d.) 

Chaamonaqua.— Vaudreuil  (1757)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  X.  589,  1858  (Delaware  name).  Diabago  — 
Port  (1758)  quoted  by  Rupp,  West  Penn.,  app.,  77, 
1846  (misprint  1.  Diahago  —  Mioauley,  N.  Y.,  n, 
293,  1829.  Diahoga,— Crughan  (1757)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  vn,  820, 1856.  Ieaogo.— Johnson  (1756) 
in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec.  v.529, 1860(  misprint).  Iuragen  — 
Bellin  map,  1755.  Taaogo. — Ft.Iohnson  conf.  (1757) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vil,  260. 1856.  Ta-yo'-ga.— 
Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  470,  1851  (Cayuga  and 
Seneca  form).  Teaogon  — Janu  s  (1757)  quoted  by 
Proud,  Penn.,  II.  app.,  60,  1798.  Theaggcn  — 
Pouchot  map  (1758)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  x, 
694  1858.  Theoga.— Vaudreuil  (1757),  ibid..  58S. 
Theoge.— Ibid.  Tiago.— Johnson  (1757),  ibid., vn, 
279,  1856.  Tiaoga.— Ft  Johnson  eonf.  (1756),  ibid., 
110.  Tiaogoa.— Guy  Park  conf.  (1775),  ibid.,  vui, 
560, 1857.  Tiego.— Livermore  (1779)  in  N.  H.  Hist. 
Hoc.  Coll.,  vi.  321,  1850.  Tioga*.— Jones  (1780)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Cot  Hist.,  vm.  785, 1857.  Tioga  Point  — 
Parsons  (1756)  in  Archives  of  Pa..  2d  ».,  n,  745, 
1853.  Tiyaoga.— Haw  ley  (1755).  ibid.,  vn,  49. 1856. 
Tiyaogo  — Johnson  (1756),  ibid.,  149.  Tiyoga.— 
Conf.  (ca.  1755)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hud- 
son R.,  225.  1872.  Tohioooa.— Lewis  Evans"  mnp, 
1719.  Tohioon  —  Mapof  1768in N.  Y.  Doc.Col.Hist., 
vm,  1857.  Tohikon.— Homann  Heirs  map,  1756. 
Toikon.— E«nauts  and  Rapilly  map,  1777.  Triiao- 
ga  — Ft  Johnson  eonf.  (1756)  in  N.  Y.Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
VII,  47,  1856.  Trizaoga  -Hawley  (1755),  ibid  ,47. 
Tyaoga.-Ft  John-on  conf.  (1756) .  Ibid.,  110.  Tyo- 
ga.— Beatty  (1779)  quoted  by  Conover,  Kan.  and 
Geneva  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 

Tionontati  ('there  the  mountain 
stands.'— Hewitt).  A  tribe  formerly  liv- 
ing in  the  mountains  s.  of  Nottawasaga 
bay,  in  Grey  and  Simcoe  cos.,  Out. 
They  were  first  visited  in  1616  by  the 
French,  who  called  them  the  Nation  du 
Petun,  or  Tobacco  Nation,  from  their  hav- 
ing large  fields  of  tobacco.  In  1640  the 
Jesuits  established  amiseionamongthem. 
The  tril>e  then  had  2  clans,  the  Deer 
and  the  Wolf,  and  9  villages.  On  the  de- 
struction of  the  Huron  tribes  by  the  Iro- 
quois, in  1648-49,  many  of  the  f""itivcs 
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took  refuge  with  the  Tionontati.  This 
drew  down  upon  the  latter  the  anger  of 
the  Iroquois,  who  sent  a  strong  force 
against  them  in  Dec.  1649.  Etanta,  one 
of  their  principal  villages,  was  surprised 
during  the  absence  of  the  warriors,  the 
houses  burned,  and  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, together  with  the  missionary,  mas- 
sacred. The  Tionontati,  with  therfurons, 
who  had  joined  them,  now  abandoned 
their  country  and  fled  to  the  region  s.  w. 
of  L.  Superior.  In  1658  there  were  about 
500  of  the  tribe  at  the  Potawatomi  mis- 
sion of  St  Michel,  near  Green  bay,  Wis. 
Soon  afterward  they  were  with  the  Hurons 
at  Shaugawaumikong  (La  Pointe),  and 
about  1670  the  tw  o  tribes  were  together 
at  Mackinaw,  at  the  entrance  to  L.  Mich- 
igan. The  Tionontati  soon  became 
blended  with  the  Huron*,  and  the  united 
tribes  were  henceforth  known  under  the 
modernized  name  of  Wyandot.  As  late, 
however,  as  1721  the  "Tionontati,  then 
living  with  the  Hurons  near  Detroit, 
preserved  their  name  ami  hereditary 
chieftaincies.  They  were  frequently  des- 
ignated as  Tionontati  Hurons  and  have 
also  been  confounded  with  the  Amikwa. 
Their  villages,  so  far  as  their  names  are 
known,  were  Ehouae  (St  Pierre  et  St 
Paul),  Ekarenniondi(St  Matthieu),  Etarita 
(St  Jean),  St  Andre,  St  Barthelemy,  St 
Jacques,  St  Jacques  et  St  Philippe,  St 
Simon  et  St  Jude,  St  Thomas.     u.  m.  ) 

Ghanundadiea. — Lindesny  (1751)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
II ist. ,  V 1 , 706, 1 855.  Chenondadeea. — Johnson  ( 1747 ), 
ibid. ,359.  Chenundady. — Johnson  (1756),  ibid.,  VII, 
93,  1K56.  Ctaenundiee.— Stoddurt  (1753),  ibid.,  VI, 
780,  1855.  Chonondedeys. — Johnson  (1747).  ibid., 
887.  Denondadiea. — Gale,  I'ppcr  Mis*.,  164,  1867. 
Deonondade  — Hrhuyler  (1702)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  IV,  979,  1854.  Deonondadiea.— Colden  (1727), 
Five  Nut.,  86,  1747.  Dienondadea. — Belloniont 
(1701)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IV.834, 1854.  Dinon- 
dadies  —  JefTerys,  Ft.  Dome.,  pt.  1, 13, 1761.  Dinon- 
dodiea.— Williains,  Vermont,  1, 282, 1809.  Dionnon 
dadeea.— Livingston  (1699)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
IV,  571,  lMM.  fiionondade  — Schuyler  (1687),  ibid., 
Ill,  478, 1853.  Dionondadiea.—  Schoolcraft. Travels, 
53, 1821.  Dionondadoea  —  Livingston  ( 1691 )  in  N.  Y. 
Doc. Col. Hist., Ill, 781, 1853.  Dionondagea  —  Canada 
Governor  < 1695)  ibid.,  IV,  120,  1854.  Dionondea.— 
Schuyler  (1702).  ibid.  ,979.  Dionoudadio.— McKen- 
ney  and  Hull.  Ind.  Tribes,  m,  79. 1854  (misprint). 
Donondadea.—  Cunnda  Governor (1695)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.  IV,  122,1854.  Etionnoatatea.-^Jes.  Rel. 
1670,  6.  1*58.  Etionnontatehronnona. — Ibid.,  86. 
gena  doPetun. — Chamnlain  (1616  k  CEuvres,  iv,  57, 
INTO.  Innondadeae.— Hansen  (1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist..  IV, 805, 1854.  Ionontady-Hagaa  — Weiser 
(1748)  in  Rupp.  West  Pa.,  app.,  15,  1846  (made 
synonymous  with  Wyandot  (q.  v.),  but  apparently 
another  form  of  Tionontati ).  Jenondadea. — Bcllo- 
mont  (1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  iv,  768,  1854. 
Jenondathca«.— Romer,  ibid.,  799.  Jenundadeea  — 
Johnson  (1756).  ibid.,  Vli.  86,  1856.  Ji 


Can.,  II,  294.  1866  (misprint).  Qaiemltut*.— Coxe, 
Carolana,  map,  1741  (misprint).  Quiennontatero- 
nona  — Sagard  (1636). Can..  II.  325. 1866.  Quieunoa- 
tateronona.— .Sagard  (1632),  Hist.  Can.,  iv,  Huron 
Diet,  1866  (according  to  Hewitt,  QuieunoutatI 
signifies  'where  the  mountain  stands,'  while 
Tionontati  signifies 'there  the  mountain  stands'). 


nago.-Post  (175V)  j„  Proud.  Pa..  II.  app.,  113.  1798 
( made  synou  vinous  with  Wyandot. butapparently 
another   form   of  Tionontati). 

Rel.  1640.  ML  18,58. 
Jes.  Rel.  1635,  33,  1868.  ! 
Jes.  Rel.  1632.  11,  ls.\s.  nation  da 
Champlain  (1616),  (Euvres,  V,  1st  pt,  274.  1870. 
Nation  of  Tobacco  —  Parkman,  Pioneers,  384.  1KX3. 
..-Shea,  Peflalosa.  S3,  1882  (misprint). 
.— Duro,  Don  Diego  de  PcDalosa.  43,  1882. 
eux.-Sagani  (1632).  Hist.  Can..  IV,  Huron 
Diet,  1866.    QuMuaoatateronoaa.-Sagard  (1636), 


,  Dec . , 


idadiea.-Colden  (1727).  Five  Nat, app..  190. 
1747.  Tannontatex.-Lamberville  (1686)  in  N.  Y. 


Doc.  Col.  Hist,  III.  489, 1853. 
kihontan.^New  1703^ 

267,1877.  Tienonadiea.— Albany  Conf 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  v.  794.  1855.  Tieaoa- 
daideaga.— Albany  Conference  (1723),  ibid.,  98. 
TinonUta.-La  Barre  (1683),  ibid.,  ix.  202,  1856. 
Tiohontatea.-Du  Chesneau  (1681).  ibid.,  164  (mis- 
print). Tionnontaatea  Huroaa.— Xeill  in  Minn. 
Hist  Soc.ColL.v,  401. 1885. 
Jes.  Rel.  1654,  9.  1858.  Tl 
(1682)  in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  IX.  178, 1855. 
nontata  — Memoir  of  1706.  ibid.,  802.  Tioma 
tex.— La  Potherie,  III.  143, 1753.  Tionnotant*.  — Jes. 


Rel.  1672, 35, 1858.  Tionondade.— Livingston  (1687) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  Ill,  443,  1853.  Tionon- 
taliea.— Domeneeh,  Deserts.  I,  444,  1860.  Tionon- 
tatea.— Du  Chesneau  ( 1681 )  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
IX.  164,1856.  Tobacco  Indiana.— Schoolcraft  Ind. 
Tribes,  IV,  203,  1854.  Tronontea.— Alcedo,  Die 
Geog.,  ii,  630,  1787  (possibly  identical).  Taomon- 
tatez.— Ueriot,  Travels,  192,  1813  (misprint).  I. 
Son-non  ta  trx — Macauiey,  N.  Y.,  II,  174,  1829. 
Tuinondadecka. — Ibid.  Tuinontatek. — Parkman, 
Jesuits,  xliii,  note,  1883.  Tyo-non-ta-te'-ka'. — 
Hewitt,  Onondaga  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Onondaga 
name) .  Younondadya.— Document  of  1747  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist,  vi,  391, 1865. 

Tiopane.  A  tribe,  apparently  distinct 
from  the  Co  pane,  whom  the  name  sug- 
gests, living  in  the  18th  century  between 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  the  coast,  a  habi- 
tat close  to  that  of  the  Copane.  In  1733 
they  were  mentioned  as  one  of  the  tribes 
thatsheltered  theEspfritu  Santo  deZt'i  Riga 
mission  from  the  Apache  (Gov.  Almazan 
in  Autos  sobre  Providencias,  Archivo 
Gen. ).  In  1737  they  were  referred  to  as 
the  tribe  that  lived  below  the  crossing  of 
Guadalupe  r.,  probably  that  between  San 
Antonio  and  Espfritu  Santo  de  Zufiiga 
(Complaints  of  Neophytes,  in  Archivo 
Gen.,  Misiones,  xxi).  Some  of  them 
were  taken  to  the  San  Antonio  missions, 
and  in  1737  they,  with  the  Pastia,  fled,  and 
Gov.  Sandoval  was  unable  to  recover  them 
(ibid.).  (h.  K.B.) 

Sayupanea.—  Almazan,  Autos  sobre  Providencias, 
1733,  MS. 

Tiopines.  ACoahniltecan  tribe  of  Texas, 
identical  with  the  Chayopines  of  Garcia' s 
Manual  (1760).  It  seems  that  Tiopines 
was  the  earlier  form  of  the  name,  because 
in  1754  a  missionary  at  San  Antonio 
asserted  that  the  Tiopines  "are  now  called 
Chayopines"  (Arch.  Col.  Santa  Cruz  de 
Queretoro,  K,  leg.  4,  no.  15,  MS.).  They 
may  be  identical  with  the  Tiopanes  (q.  v. ) 
or  Sayupanes.  The  Tiopines  were  one  of 
the  "four  large  nations  which  deserted 
the  San  Jos6  mission  at  San  Antonio  early 
in  its  career  (Petition  of  Fray  Santa  Ana. 
1750,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espana,  xxvm, 
140,  MS. ).  Later  they  became  one  of  the 
leading  tribes  at  San  Juan  Capistrano  mis- 
sion. In  1737  they  were  there  with  the 
Tilojii,  Orejon,  Venado,  and  other  tribes 
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clearly  Coahuiltecan.  In  1738, 120  runa- 
ways of  the  tribe  were  recovered  from  the 
forest  (Lamar  Papers,  no.  37,  MS.).  In 
1768  they  were  mentioned  as  being  on  Rio 
Frio,  but  in  1780  the  governor  of  Texas 
paid  their  home  was  near  the  coast,  e.  of 
the  Nueces  (Cabello,  Rep.  on  Coast  Tribes, 
1780,  M8.).  As  late  as  1780  they  were 
still  living  at  San  Juan  Capistrano mission 
(ibid.).  (h.e.  b. ) 

Chapopmea.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Apr.  17,1863. 
Chayopinm. — Garcia,  Manual,  title,  1760.  Saio- 
pinea.— Lamar  Papers,  no.  87, 10,  1738.  MS.  Sayo- 
pina.— Morfl,  Mem.  Hist.  Tex.,  MS.,  bk.  li.ca.  1782. 
Bayopinea.— Doc.of  1760 In  Mem.de  Nuera Espafia, 
xxvni,  HO.  MS.  Zaeopine*.— Lamar  Paper*,  no. 
37,  1,  MS.  (miwopy  for  Zaiopines?). 

Tiosahroudion  (early  Huron  form,  Te- 
'dehanontian  (1653),  probably  cognate 
with  Mohawk  IwWrofl'ntO*' ,  "There 
where  many  (beaver)  dams  are':  from 
initial  prefix  h-,  the  transdirective  sign, 
'there',  'thither';  to-,  the  compound 
prefix  pronoun  of  the  third  person^  sin- 
gukir  number,  zoic  gender,  'it-it';  -«ar-, 
the  nominal  stem  of  o'wi'rtV  or  o'tre'rH'  (a 
dialectic  variant)  signifying  'a  (beaver) 
dam';  -roil,  the  verb-stem,  '(to)  place 
athwart,'  and  the  adverbial  suffix,  -nio*', 
'many  times',  'many  places').  The 
present  Iroquoian  name  of  Detroit,  Mich. 
There  seems  to  be  good  evidence  that  the 
name  did  not  originally  l>elong  to  this 
spot.  The  Huron  term,  cited  above,  was 
first  used  in  the  Journal  des  Jesuites 
for  1653  (Jesuit  Relations,  Thwaitesed., 
\ xxvni,  181,  1899)  in  conjunction  with 
the  place  name  Skeri  chide,  '  place  of  the 
foxes,'  which  was  there  represented  to 
be  "toward  Te'dchunotitian,"  that  is  to 
say,  "toward  the  place  of  the  beaver- 
dams,"  meaning,  evidently  vaguely,  in 
the  beaver-hunting  country.  Inland  on 
both  sides  of  the  strait  connecting  L. 
Huron  with  L.  Erie  there  were  noted 
beaver  grounds,  and  their  importance 
was  so  great  in  the  17th  century  that 
Lahontan  marked  the  chief  places  on  his 
map;  there  were  also  well-known  beaver 
grounds  lying  between  the  Maumee  and 
Wabash  rs.  In  1701  the  Five  Nations 
gave  a  deed  of  trust  to  the  English  King 
of  their  "beaver-hunting  ground"  (called 
Canagariarchio,  i.  e.  (iatia'garia'-Ko1*- 
tceriio,  'it  beaver  is  fine'),  a  part  of 
which  land  "rutins  till  it  butts  upon  the 
Twichtwichs  [Miami],"  comprising  the 
"country  where  the  bevers,  the  deers, 
elks,  and  such  beasts  keep  and  the  place 
called  Tieugsachrondie,  alias  Fort  deTret 
orWawyacntenok"  (N.  Y.  Doc. Col.  Hist., 
iv,  908,  1854).  At  an  early  period  the 
French  realized  the  great  importance  of 
this  strait,  for  it  was  the  kev  to  the  three 
upper  lakes  and  all  their  dependencies, 
and  gave  ready  access  to  the  Mississippi 
by  way  of  Maumee  r.  and  a  portage  of 
only  9  m.  into  the  Wabash.  So  in  1686 
Denonville  (realizing  that  if  this  pass  was 


held  by  the  French,  the  English  would 
be  barfed  from  the  Mississippi  and  the 
great  N.  W.,  but  if  seized  and  held  by 
thtt  British,  the  Canadian  fur-trade  would 
be  ruined )  ordered  Grevsolon  Du  Luth  to 
build  a  small  picket  fort,  giving  it  the 
name  Gratiot,  which  he  occupied  for  a 
short  time.  In  1688  the  Five  Nations 
complained  to  Gov.  Dongan,  of  New 
York,  asking  him  to  demolish  the  fort 
built  two  years  previously.  tater  Cadil- 
lac proposed  to  establish  there  a  perma- 
nent settlement  and  military  post.  In 
this  proposal  he  met  with  strong  opposi- 
tion bv  those  whose  interests  woul  d  be 
affected,  and  also  by  the  Jesuits;  finally, 
however,  convincing  the  proper  authori- 
ties of  the  feasibility  of  his  plan  and  of 
the  immense  interests  which  it  would 
conserve  and  protect,  he  began,  on  July 
24,  1701,  the  picket  Fort  Pontchartrain, 
which  was  about  60  yds  square  and  situ- 
ated about  120  ft  from  the  river. 

In  the  same  year  the  Five  Nations 
complained  that  the  Hurons  had  come  to 
dwell  atTiosahrondion  and  that  they  had 
thereby  disturbed  their  beaver  and  elk 
hunting;  thev  asserted  that  they  had 
owned  these  hunting  grounds  for  60  (ap- 
proximately 45)  years,  and  that  although 
the  governors  of  New  York  and  Canada 
had  both  admitted  that  these  lands  be- 
longed to  them,  a  fort  had  been  built 
there  by  the  French.  To  these  remon- 
strances the  French  governor  replied  that 
the  fort  had  been  built  for  their  sole  ben- 
efit, for  supplying  them  with  powder  and 
lead  and  other  things  needed  in  their 
hunting,  and  to  prevent  war  between 
them  and  the  Ottawa.  At  the  same  time 
the  Hurons  complained  that  the  Mis- 
sisauga  (Waganhaes)  had  taken  their 
lieaver-hunting  grounds  and  desired  the 
French  governor  to  remove  the  M  issisanga 
to  theirown  hunting  lands.  In  1700they 
declared  that  this  was  "the  onlv  place  of 
beaver  hunting."  In  1702,  24  "  Farr 
Indians."  probably  Miami  and  Wyandot, 
informed  tlie  Five  Nations  that  they  had 
come  to  dwell  at  Tiosahroudion,  "at  one 
end  of  your  house."  The  French  had 
previously  ordered  their  Indian  allies  to 
make  j>eace  with  the  Five  Nations.  As 
early  as  1727  man  v  small  tribes  and  parts 
of  tribes,  as  the  Wvandot,  Miami,  Foxes, 
Sauk,  Ottawa,  Missisauga  and  Pota- 
watomi,  had  their  villages  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tiosahroudion.  Ten  years  later  130 
Shawnee  warriors  asked  permission  of 
the  Governor  of  New  York  and  of  the 
Five  Nations  to  go  to  dwell  atTiosahron- 
dion, localise  the  Seneca  and  the  Cayuga 
had  sold  their  lands  on  the  Susquehanna 
from  under  their  feet. 

Hennepin  (New  Discovery.  1697)  says 
that  L.  Erie  was  called  bvthe  Iroquois 
Erigt  Tejocharonlivnq,  which  signifies  "At 
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the  place  of  the  Erie  people,  there  where 
many  (beaver)  dams  are.  (j.  n.  h.  h.) 
Erige  Tejocharontiong. —Hennepin,  Nouvelle 
D«k'ouverte,49.1697.  Tahsagrondic. — Colden(1727)p 
Hist.  Five  Nations,  22.  174".  Tahsab&rondie,  — 
Doufthiss,  Surnmarv,  I,  ISO.  176.x  Te'o'chanon- 
tian. — Jes.  Rcl.  (1653),  Thwaites  ed..  xxxviu,  181, 
1899.  Teughaaghrontey. — London  Doc.  (1754)  In 
N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist..  VI.  899,  187)5.  Tieugaachron- 
dio.— London  Doe.  <  1701).  ibid.,  iv.908.1K54.  Tirckaa- 
rondia,—  London  Doe.  (1688),  ibid.,  532.  Tjeughaa- 
ghrondie. — London  Doc.  (1701 ),  ibid.,  909.  Tjeug- 
Baghronde.  —  Ibid.  Tjguhtaghrondy. — Ibid.,  892. 
Tjugh»aghrondie.— London  Doe.  (1702),  ibid.,  979. 
ToKnaaghrondie.— London  Doe.  (1770).  ibid..  V.  694, 
1855.  Tonaagroende.- Ibid.,  543.  Trongaagroende.— 
London  Doc.  (1720),  ibid.  Tuchaeghrondie.— Ibid., 
VI,  105,  1855.  Tuckaagrandie.— Ibid..  103.  Tuigh 
aaghrondy.— London  Doe.  (1701),  ibid.,  IV.  891. 
1854.  Tuaaohrondie.— London  Doe.  (1726).  ibid.,  v, 
792,  1855.  Tuahaaghrendie.—  Ibid.,  VI.  107.  IShb. 
Tuaaaghrondie  —  Ibid.,  99.  Tyachaarondia.—  Lon- 
don Doe.  (16HH).  ibid..  III.  536.  1853.  Wawiaghten- 
hook.  —  London  Doc.  (1751),  ibid.,  vi,  899,  1855. 

Tiou.  A  people  on  lower  Mississippi 
and  Yazoo  rs.,  mentioned  only  during 
the  earlier  periods  of  French  colonization 
in  Ixmisiana.  Tradition  states  that  they 
were  once  very  numerous,  but  that  hav- 
ing been  vanquished  by  the  Chickasaw, 
they  fled  from  their  ancient  seats,  ap- 
parently on  the  upper  Yazoo  r.,  to  the 
Natchez,  who  protected  them  and  allowed 
them  to  form  a  distinct  village.  It  is  re- 
corded in  Margry  (Dec,  iv,  429,  18X0) 
that  the  Bayogoula  having  prior  to  Mar. 
1700  killed  in  a  conflict  all  the  Mugulasha 
within  their  reach,  called  in  families  of 
the  Aeolapissa  and  Tiou  to  occupy  their 
deserted  fields  ami  lodges.  In  1731, 
shortly  after  the  Natchez  uprising,  they 
are  said  to  have  l>een  cur  oft  entirely  by 
the  Quapaw,  and  although  this  is  doubt- 
ful, they  are  not  heard  of  again.  Du 
Pratz  informs  01  that  they  possessed  the 
r  sound  in  their  language.  If  this  is 
true  their  language  was  not  Muskhogean 
proper,  Natchez,  or  Siouan,  but  formed 
one  group  with  Tunica,  Koroa,  Yazoo, 
and  perhaps  (irigra.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 

Little  Tioux.— Dumont  in  French,  Hist.  Toll.  Ia., 
V.  59.  1853.  Bioux  — Jeflerys.  Ft.  Dom.  Am.,  pt.  I, 
145.1761  (misprint).  Teoux.— MeKenneyand  Hull, 
Ind.  Tribes,  in,  81.  1854.  Theoux.— Bond i not, 
Star  in  the  West,  129.  1816.  Thioux  —  .lefTerys,  op. 
cit,  162.  Thoucoue  —  Iberville  (1699)  in  Marjrry, 
Die,  iv,  179.  1880.  Thyiia.  —  Ibid.  Tiaoux.  — 
Romans,  Florida,  i,  101.  1775.  Tihiou.  —  Coxe, 
Carolana.  man.  1741.  Tiou.— La  Salle  (<«a.  1680) 
in  Margry,  Dec.  u.  198,  1877.  Tioux  —  Dumont, 
La.,  I,  135.  175:?.  Toaux.— Baudrv  d«-s  I,ozieres, 
Voy.  Louisiane,  245,  1802  (misspelled  forTeaux). 

Tipi  (from  the  Siouan  root  ti  'todwell' 
pt  'used  for').  The  ordinary  conical 
skin  dwelling  of  the  Plains  tribes  and  of 
some  of  those  living  farther  to  the  n.  w. 
The  tipi  must  lie  distinguished  from  the 
wigwam,  wikiup,  hogan,  and  other  types 
of  residence  structures  in  use  in  other 
sections  of  the  country. 

The  tipi  consisted  of  a  circular  frame- 
work of  poles  brought  together  near  the 
top  and  covered  with  dressed  buffalo 
skins  sewn  to  form  a  single  piece,  which 
was  kept  in  place  by  means  of  wooden 


-TIP!  Ib.  A.  K. 

pins  and  ground  pegs.  It  commonly 
had  al>out  20  poles,  averaging  25  ft  in 
length,  each  pole  being  hewn  from  a 
stout  sapling,  usually  cedar,  trimmed 
down  to  the  heart  "wood.  The  poles 
were  set  firmly  in  the  ground  so  as 
to  make  a  circle  of  about  15  ft  in 
diameter,  and  were  held  together  above 
by  means  of  a  hide  rope  wound  around 
the  whole  bunch  alxmt  4  ft  from  the 
upper  ends,  leaving  these  ends  pro- 
jecting above  the  tipi  covering.  There 
were  3  main  poles,  or  with  some  tribes  4, 
upon  which  the  weight  of  the  others 
rested.    The  cover  consisted  of  from  15 


b 


TIPI  MAGfMM  (xMMM  StaucmuioV   <1  Cover  (nveniKC  18  to 

20  buffalo  hides),  6  Poles  (average  20.  besides 
2  outMde  poles),  c  Two  outside  poles,  or  flap 
poles,  d  Flaps  (for  diverting  draft  and  smoke). 
e  "  YUin"  or  pockets  at  top  of  flaps  for  inserting 
ends  of  oulside  poles.  /  Pins  for  pinning  to- 
gether the  two  sides  of  tipi  cover  (average  8, 
1.  c,  2  below  door  and  6  above),  o  Pegs  for 
holding  edge  of  tipi  cover  to  ground  (average 
20).  h  Door,  usually  a  skin  kept  stretched  by 
means  of  a  transverse  stick,  or  by  a  hoop  frame. 
Inside,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  is  the  fire  pit 
There  are  names  for  special  poles,  for  orna- 
ment* and  other  attachment*,  etc. 

to  18  dressed  buffalo  skins  cut  and  fitted 
in  such  a  way  that,  when  sewn  together 
with  sinew  thread,  they  formed  a  single 
large  sheet  of  nearly  semicircular  shape. 
This  was  lifted  into  place  against  the 
framework  by  means  of  a  special  pole  at 
the  back  of  the  structure,  after  which 
the  two  ends  were  brought  around  to  the 
front  and  there  fastened  by  means  of  X 
or  10  small  wooden  pins  running  upward 
from  the  doorwav  nearly  to  the  crossing 
of  the  poles.  The  lower  border  was 
kept  in  place  by  means  of  pegs  driven 
into  the  ground  at  a  distance  of  about  2 
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ft  apart  around  the  circle.    The  doorway 
faced  the  k.,  the  usual  door  heing  a 
piece  of  dressed  skin  stretched  over  a 
rectangular  or  elliptical  frame,  frequently 
decorated  with  porcupine  quills  or  other 
ornaments.    The  dressed  skin  of  a  pan- 
ther, covote,  or  buffalo  calf,  with  the 
hairy  side  outward,  was  sometimes  used. 
The  fire-pit  was  directly  in  the  center, 
and  the  smoke  escaped  through  the  open- 
ing in  the  top,  at  the  crossing  of  the  poles. 
By  means  of  movable  skin  flaps  on  each 
side  of  tlie  smoke  hole,  the  course  of  the 
smoke  could  lie  regulated  as  the  wi  nd 
shifted,  the  flaps  being  kept  in  place  by 
2  poles  on  the  outside  of  the  tipi.  There 
were  commonly  8  beds  or  seats,  one  at 
each  side  and  one  at  the  back  of  the  tipi, 
each  consisting  of  along  platform  covered 
with  a  sort  of  mat  of  light  willow  rods, 
over  which  were  thrown  buffalo  robes  or 
blankets.    The  head  end  of  the  mat 
usually  hung  from  a  tripod  in  hammock 
fashion.    Decorated  curtains  above  the 
beds  kept  off  the  dro|>s  of  water  which 
came  through  the  smoke  hole  in  rainy 
weather.    The  ground  was  the  floor,  the 
part  nearest  the  beds  being  sometimes 
cut  off  from  the  open  space  t>y  means  of 
a  circular  bonier  of  interwoven  twigs, 
in  warm  weather  the  lower  part  of  the 
tipi  cover  was  raised  to  allow  the  breeze 
to  pass  through.    In  cold  weather  the 
open   space  around    the  bottom  was 
chinked  with  grass.    The  tipi  was  re- 
newed every  one  or  two  years,  its  com- 
pletion being  the  occasion  of  a  dedicatory 
ceremony,  ar»d  those  of  prominent  fami- 
lies decorated  with  heraldic  paintings 
and  ot  her  ornaments.    On  account  of  its 
exact  adaptability  to  the  necessities  of 
prairie  life,  the  tipi  was  taken  by  Gen. 
Sibley  as  the  model  for  the  tent  which 
bears  his  name.    Owing  to  the  smaller 
number  of  ponies  available  for  dragging 
the  poles,  the  tipis  of  the  northern  tribes 
were  usually  fewer  in  proportion  and 
larger  in  size  than  among  the  southern 
tribes.   According  toGrinnell,  the  Black- 
feet  in  ancient  times  had  a  sort  of  large 
triple  tipi,  with  3  fireplaces.    See  Habi- 
tation*, Skitt  and  Skin-dremng.    (•'.  H.) 

Tipitiwi tenet.  A  former  popular  name 
for  Diomea  muscipula,  the  Venus's  fly- 
trap, or  hog-eye,  a  North  Carolina  plant, 
now  nearly  extinct,  noted  for  the  extraor- 
dinary irritability  of  its  leaves,  which, 
when  touched  by  an  insect,  collapse 
with  a  sudden  spring  and  imprison  the 
intruder.  The  word  is  from  Ren  ape 
(Virginia  Algonquian)  CUtpiicllnhik,  'they 
(leaves)  which  wind  around  (or  in- 
volve)'. (W.  It.  G.  ) 

Tipoties.  A  hostile  tril>e,  probably  Mo- 
quelumnan,  living  n.  and  e.  of  San  Joa- 
ijuin  r.,  among  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  on  the  headwaters  of  Tuolumne, 


Merced,  and  Mariposa  rs.,  Cal.— Barbour 
et  al.  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d 
Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  61,  1853. 

Tipoti.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  in  1598 
(Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  102,  1871)  as  a  pueblo 
of  New  Mexico,  in  connection  with  others, 
apparently  belonging  to  Keresan  Indians. 

Tipoy.  An  unidentified  village  visited 
by  La  Salle  in  1686  on  his  first  journey 
from  Ft  St  Louis,  on  Matagorda  bay, 
Texas,  to  search  overland  for  the  Missis- 
sippi. An  Indian  from  the  tribe  guided 
him  to  the  friendly  Anami,  whom  he 
reached  the  following  day.  See  Cavelier 
de  la  Salle  in  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  40,  1861. 

Tippecanoe  (properly  Kitapkw&nAnk  or 
KitapkxD&n&nka,  'buffalo-fish  place,'  the 
Miami  name  for  the  stream  at  that  point, 
from  kitdpkwan,  'buffalo-fish.'  The  cor- 
responding Potawatomi  form,  according  to 
McCoy,  is  Ke-tUp' -i-kdn.  Trumbull's  in- 
terpretation of  'at  the  great  clearing'  is 
probably  base1,  on  a  misconception  of  the 
Delaware  form,  which  seems  to  contain 
the  prefix  kehti,  'great.' — J.  P.  Dunn). 
A  noted  village  site  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Wabash,  just  lielow  the  mouth  of  Tippe- 
canoe r.,  in  Tippecanoe  co.,  Ind.  It  was 
originally  occupied  by  the  Miami,  the 
earliest  known  occupants  of  the  region, 
and  later  by  the  Shawnee,  who  were  in 
possession  when  it  was  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Americans  under  Wilkin- 
son in  1791,  at  which  time  it  contained 
120  houses.  It  was  soon  after  rebuilt  and 
occupied  by  the  Potawatomi,  and  finally 
on  their  invitation  became  in  1S08  the 
headquartersof  Tecumseh  and  his  brother, 
the  Prophet,  with  their  followers,  whence 
the  name  Prophetstown.  Their  attitude 
becoming  threatening,  (ten.  William 
Henry  Harrison  marched  with  900  troops 
against  the  town,  which  was  defended  by 
about  the  same  number  of  warriors  re- 
cruited from  all  the  neighboring  tribes. 
When  near  the  town,  at  dayhreak  of 
Nov.  7,  1811,  his  army  was  attacked  by 
the  Indians,  under  command  of  the 
Prophet,  Tecumseh  himself  being  then 
absent  in  the  S.  The  desperate  engage- 
ment that  followed,  known  in  history  as 
the  Battle  of  Tippecanoe,  resulted  in  the 
complete  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the 
Indians,  with  a  loss  on  each  side  of  from 
50  to  60  killed  and  a  very  large  projjortion 
of  wounded.  The  site  was  reoccupied  for 
a  short  time  a  few  years  later.  From  this 
victory  Harrison  was  properly  and  affec- 
tionately styled  "Old  Tippecanoe."  and 
in  his  presidential  campaign  in  1848  a 
song  with  the  refrain  of  "Tippci-anoe  and 
Tyler  too"  tjecame  the  rallying  crv  of 
his  sup|K>rter8.  Consult  Moonev,  Ghost 
Dance,  14th  Hep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896.  (j.  m.  ) 
Kathtippecamunk.— Brown,  Wert.  Gaz.,  72,  1817. 
KeUpokon.— Dunn,  True  Indian  Stories,  307,1908 
( "  Ketapclton  town,  or  place  " :  given  um  meaning 
of  Tippecanoe).    Ke-tap'-e  k6n  nong.—  I  bid.  (full 
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name).  Kethepecannank.— Rupp,  \V.  Pcnn.,  264, 
1846.  Kethtipecanunk. — Scott  (1791)  in  Am.  State 
Papers,  Ind.  AtT.,  I.  181.  1832.  Kethtipiconunck.— 
Scott,  ibid.,  133.  Pi  ms-quah  a  w». — Hough,  map 
in  Indiana  Geol.  Rep.  1882.  1883  (misprint  of 
Prophet's  name).  Prophet's  Town  —  Heald  ( 1812) 
in  Am.  State  Paper*, Inn.  AfT.  1.806.  1832.  Quitepco- 
muala. — Hamtmmck  (ra.  1790).  ibid.,  87.  Quite- 
piconnae. — Gamelin  (179(1),  ibid.,  93.  Tippacanoe  — 
Bchermerhorn  (1812)  in  Moms.  Hi*t.  Soc.  Coll.,2da., 
II,  6,  1814.  Tippecanoe.— Wilkin»on  <  1791)  in  Am. 
State  I'apers,  Ind.  AfT.,  I.  135,  1832. 

Tippecanoe.    A  Miami  village  which 

preceded  that  of  the  Shawnee  on  the 

same  site. 

Atihipi-Catouy  —  Iberville  (ca.  1703)  In  Marjrry, 
Dee..  IV,  697.  1880.  Ortithipicatony.— Hicrville  as 
quoted  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soo.  Coll.,  1,341, 1872. 

Tipsinah.  A  name  of  "the  wild  prairie 
turnip,  used  as  food  by  the  northwestern 
Indians"  (Bartlett,  Diet,  of  American- 
isms, 707, 1877).  This  plant  is  also  known 
as  the  Dakota  turnip,  and  tipsinah  is 
derived  from  tlprinna,  its  name  in  the 
Sioux  language.  (a.  f.  c\) 

Tipsistaca.  A  village,  presumably  Cos- 
tanoan,  formerly  connected  with  San 
Juan  Bautista  mission,  Cal. 

Tipisaata*.— Kngclhardt,  Franc,  in  Cal.,  398,  1897. 
TiptiaUca.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Nov.  23,  I860. 

Tirana.  A  Delaware  tril>e  or  band  for- 
merly living  on  the  n.  shore  of  Delaware 
bay,  about  Cape  May  or  Cumberland 
co",  N.  J. 

Tiaacona  —  Kvelin  (1648)  quoted  by  Proud,  Penn.. 
I.  114,  1797.  Tiraaa.-Ibid. 

Tiaattnnne.    A  former  Chastacoeta  vil- 
lage on  the  x.  bank  of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 
Ti-aat  ifinni.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  HI, 
234.  1*90. 

Tiiechn.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Choinimni,  at  the  confluence  of  King's 
r.  and  Mill  cr.,  s.  central  California, 
TU-a'-«hu.— Powers  in  font.  N.  A.  Kthnol.,  in.  370. 
1x77.  Tighten — A.  I..  K  roeber,  inPn.  1907  (  Yokuts 
dialectic  form).  Tiahechu.— Il>id.  (another  form). 

Tisepan  (fi>= ' cottonwood  ).    A  Chiri- 

cahua  clan  or  band  at  San  Carlos  agency, 

Ariz.    They  may  be  identical  with  the 

Tizsessinaye  and  Correlated  to  the  Titses- 

senave  of  the  Pinal  Covoteros. 
Doaapon.— White,  .MS.  Hist.  A'pachcs.  B.  A.  E.,1875. 
Sapon. — Gatschet,  Zwolf  Spniehen.  65,  1876.  Tue 
pan.— ten  Kate,  Rei/en  in  N.  A..  197,  1*85.  Tos* 
pdn. — Oatwhet,  Yuma-Spr.,  ix,  371,  1877  (trans, 
'make  bread*). 

Tiahim.  The  tribal  name  given  for  the 
mother  of  a  child  baptized  at  San  Antonio 
de  Valero  mission,  Texas,  in  1753.  The 
only  clue  to  the  affiliation  of  her  tribe  is 
that  she  was  married  to  a  Yojuan,  whose 
tribe  was  Tonkawan  (Valero  Baptisms, 
1753,  partida,  874,  MS.).       (h.  e.  b. ) 

Tishrawa.    Given  as  a  Karok  village 
just  below  the  junction  of  Salmon  and 
Klamath  rs.,  n.  w.  Cal.,  in  1851. 
Ti»h  rawa.— Gibl*  (1851)   in    Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes.  III.  150.  1853. 

Tiehnm  (  TV-shum) .  A  small  settlement 
of  the  Maidu  on  the  right  bank  of  Feather 
r.,  Cal.,  between  the  Bear  and  the  Yuba. 
Teeahuma.— Power*  in  Overland  Mo..  XII.  420, 1874. 
Ti'-ahum.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  Ill,  282, 
i-:: 

See  .SV/u«n/o. 


Tiitontaraetonga.   An  unidentified  tribe 
destroyed  bv  the  Iroquois  a  few  vears 
before  1680.— La  Salle  (1682)  in  Ma'rgrv, 
Dec.,  ii,  237,  1878. 
Tiawin.    See  Fermentation. 
Titami.    See  Tat f my. 
Titicut  ( Keh-teih-tuk-qul,  'on  the  great 
river.'  — Eliot ).    A  village  of  Christian  In- 
dians in  Middleborough  town,  Plymouth 
co.,  Mass.,  near  the  present  Titicut^  proba- 
bly subject  to  the  Massachuset.    In  1698 
the  inhabitants   numbered  40  adults. 
Thev  sold  their  last  land  in  1 760.  (  j.  m.  ) 
Cotuhticut.-Drakc.  Bk.  Inds..  bk.  3, 10, 1M8.  Cotoli- 
tikut.— Bourne  1 1674)  in  Mass.  Hist.  8ne.  Coll.,  1st 
a,  1.198, 1806.  Kehtehticut.— Raw  wn  and  Dan  forth 
(1698).  ibid..  X.  134.1809.   Kaketticut.-W riter  of 
1818,  ibid.,  2d  8..  VII,  143.  1818.  Ketchiqu- 
ton  (1674),  ibid.,  1st  8..  i.  200,  1806.  Ketd 
Backus,  ibid.,  in,  150. 1794.  ketehteautt. 
(16781, ibid.,4thS.,  vui.245.lS68  XettW-Writer 
of  1818.  ibid..  2d  s..  VII.  143,  1818.  Te«ticut-Win 
throp  (1636).  ibid..  4th  s..vi,  514,  1863.  TaijhU 
•Old  of  1644.  ibid.,  2d  »..  VII,  137,  1*1*. 
— Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  3.  10. 1848.  Teti 
«.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  2d  8.,  IV.  2*0, 1816  ( the 
river).   Tihtaeutt.— Eliot  (1648).  ibid..  3d  ».,  iv. 
81.1834.  Titacutt.— Window  (1637).  ibid..  4th  a..  \  i. 
163,1*63.  TiU«ute.— Coddinjrton  ( 1640 1,  ibid..  31.:. 
Titicott.— Hinckley  (1685).  ibid.,   v.  133.  1861. 
Titicut.— Backus,  ibid..  l«t  s.,  Ill,  150,  1794. 

Titiyn.  A  village,  presumably  Co^ta- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Titlas.  An  Indian  "  province,"  e.  of 
Quivira,  which  theabl)ess  Marfade  Jesus, 
of  Agreda,  Spain,  claimed  to  have  miracu- 
lously visited  in  the  17th  century. 
TidanT— Znrate-Salmer6n  (ra.  1629).  Relach'm.  in 
Land  of  Sunshine.  187, 1900  (apparently  identical  >. 
Tulaa.-  Vetancurt  (l(*i)  in  Teatro  Mex..  in,  303. 
1871  (evidently  identical). 

Titlogat.  An  Ahtena  village,  not  iden- 
tified, probably  of  the  Koltshan  divi- 
sion. — W  ranged  quoted  by  Dall  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  32,  1877. 

Titaessinaye  ('little  cottonwood  jun- 
gle'). A  clan  or  band  of  the  Pinal  Covo- 
teros, correlated  with  the  clan  of  like 
name  among  the  White  Mountain  Apa- 
che of  Arizona  (Bourke  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  112,  181K)).    See  Tisrnan. 

Titshotina.  A  Nahane  tribe  inhabiting 
the  country  between  the  Cassiar  mts.  and 
Liard  and  Dense  rs.,  Brit.  Col.  In  1887 
they  numbered  70  persons. 

Acbeto-tinneh.— Dall.  Alaska,  106.  1870  (=  "people 
living  out  of  the  wind').  Ti-taho-ti-na. — Dawson 
in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.  1888.  200B.  1889. 

Titakanwatichatak  ('real  Tonkawa')- 
A  Tonka wa  elan. 

Titakan  wa  titch  a'tak.— (iatschet.  Tonkawa  Ms. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Titnkil»k.  A  Knaiakhotana  village  on 
the  e.  shore  of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska,  con- 
taining 57  persons  in  1880. — Petroff  in 
10th  Census,  Alaska,  29,  1884. 

Titymagg.  A  name  used  by  the  first 
English  settlers  in  the  Hudson  bay  coun- 
try for  the  whitefish  ( Coregonn*  alhnt). 
Kilis  (Vov.  to  Hudson's  Bay,  185,  1748) 
says  it  was  called  by  the  French  white- 
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fish,  but  by  the  Indians  and  English 
tiU/magg.  This  word  is  evidently  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Chippewa  atikameg,  in 
Cree  atikkamek,  'caribou  fish,'  from  afl'*, 
'deer,'  'caribou,'  and  amek,  'fish.'  In 
Rep.  U.  S.  Fish  Com.,  1894,  aUihawhmeg  is 
given  as  a  name  of  the  Labrador  whitefish 
( C.  Labrad.),  another  species.  (  a.  f.  c.  ) 

Tiubta.  A  village  of  the  Kalendaruk 
division  of  the  Costanoan  family,  for- 
merly connected  with  San  Carlos  mission, 
Cal.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 
1860. 

Tiun  (  Ti'ati).  A  Haida  town  of  the 
Dostlan-lnagai  family,  formerly  on  the 
w.  coast  of  Graham  id.,  s,  of  Port  Lewis, 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  In  the 
Skidegate  dialect  this  is  Tli'gAn,  which 
is  said  to  mean  'Slaughter  village.'  It 
is  prolwblv  the  settlement  referred  to  in 
John  Work's  list  (1846)  as  "Too,"  with  10 
houses  and  196  inhabitants.  It  was  one 
of  the  first  places  occurring  in  his  list  to 
be  abandoned.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 

Ti'An.-S wanton.  Cont.  Haida.  280,  281,  1905. 
Tian  Ilnige  —  Harrison  in  Proc.  Roy.  8oc.  Can., 
sec.  li.  IM,  1895.  Tli'fAn.— S wanton,  op.  cit. 
Too.— Work  (1846)  in  Kane,  Wand,  in  N.A..app., 
4,1859  (probably  identical). 

Tivecocayo.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo  ( Hist. 
Gen.  Indies,  hi.  628,  1853)  as  one  of  the 
provinces  or  villages  visited  by  Ayllon. 
The  word  owes  its  origin  to  a  false  divi- 
sion of  two  succeeding  names  which 
should  read  "Anicative  [or  rather  Anica- 
tiya],  Cocayo."  The  first  is  unidentified; 
the  second  undoubtedly  refers  to  the 
Coosa  of  South  Carolina. 

Tiyochesli  ('dungs  in  the  lodge').  A 
modern  Oglala  Sioux  band. 
Tiyoc«»li  —  Dorsey  (niter  Cleveland)  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E..  221,  1897    Tiyotceali.— Ibid. 

Tiyochesli.  A  band  of  the  Brule  Teton 
Sioux. 

Tiyo6«ali.— Dorsey  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E..  219. 1897.  Tiyotce.li.-Ibid. 

Tiyopaoshannunpa  ('smokes  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  lodge').  A  band  of  the  Sans 
Arcs  Sioux. 

Tiyopa-odannurjpa.—  Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
219.  1*97.    Tiyopa-otca°nu«pa.— Ibid. 

TixapUn  ('five  lodges').  A  Sisseton 
Sioux  band. 

Ti-iapta».  — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  217, 1897. 
Ti-zaptan.— Ibid.  Tuaptanna.— S.  R.  Riffgs,  letter 
to  Dorsey,  1882. 

Tizaptan.  A  Si  hasapa  Sioux  band;  per- 
haps the  same  as  Glaglahesha. — Swift, 
letter  to  J.  O.  Dorsey,  1884. 

Titan.  A  Quanaw  gens,  now  extinct. 
Ti'jo.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  280, 1897. 

Titonazo.  A  former  Tepehuane  pueblo 
in  Durango,  Mexico,  which,  according  to 
Orozco  y  Berra,  was  occupied  by  people 
of  the  Salineros  and  Cabezas  tribes  until 
they  participated  in  the  rebellion  of  the 
Toboso,  when  they  were  exterminated 
and  the  pueblo  repeopled  with  Opata 
from  Ures  (q.  v.),  in  Sonora. 

8.  Jose  del  Tutonaao.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Oeog.,  818, 
1864.  Tizonaxo.-Zuputa  (167iJ)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.. 
4th  8..III.  310, 1857. 


Can., 


Tizaessinaye  ( 'little  cotton  wood  jungle'). 
An  Apache  clan  or  band  at  San  Carlos  and 
Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881;  corresponding 
to  the  Titsessinaye  and  the  Destchetinaye 
among  the  Pinal  Coyotero. 

Ctuz-chea-che-nay. — White,  Apache  names  of  Ind. 
Tribes,  MS.,  B.  A.E.  (trans,  'rocky  country  and 
woodv  country').  Tit-sesainaye. — Bourke  In 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore.  in.  112. 1890. 

Tkeiktakune  ( Tx  fix  tskune) .  A  Bella- 
coola  village  on  the  n.  side  of  Bellacoola 
r.,  Brit.  Col.,  near  its  mouth.  It  was  one 
of  the  eight  villages  called  Nuhalk. 

e'iHUkdn..-Boa.s  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
3.  1891.  Tx  e'ix  takune.-Boas  in  Mem.  Am. 
Nat.  Hist.,  D,  49,  1900. 

Tkhakiyu.  A  Yaquina  village  on  the 
n.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg.,  on  a  small 
stream  e.  of  Newport. 

T'k'qa'-ki-yu.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
229.  1890. 

Tkhlunkhastunne.  A  band  of  the  Mi- 
shikhwutmetunne,  who  dwelt  on  Upper 
Coquille  r.,  Oreg.,  next  to  the  Kusan  and 
below  Coquille  City. 

Tqltin-qaa'  ;4nne'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore. III.  232,  1890. 

Tkimeye.    A  Kuitsh  village  at  Win- 
chester bay,  near  Umpqua  r.,  Oreg. 
Tlri'-mi-ye'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m, 
231.  1890. 

Tktakai  (Tk'takai,  'vine-maple').  A 
Squawmish  village  on  the  right  bank  of 
Squawmisht  r.,  Brit  Col.— Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Tkulmashaauk.    A  Yaquina  village  on 

the  s.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
T  kul-ma'-ca-auk'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, in.  229.  1890. 

Tkwakwamish.  A  former  Salish  division 
on  Puvallup  r.  and  Vashon  id.,  Wash.; 
pop.  about  50  in  1853. 

T  Kawkwamish. — Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnnl..  i, 
178,  1H77.  T'lrwakwamiah.— Gibbs  quoted  by  Dull 
In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I,  241.  1877.  T  Qua-qua- 
miih. — Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  435,  IH.%5. 

Tkwuratum.  Given  as  an  Okinagan 
band  at  the  mouth  of  Okinakane  r.,  Wash. 
T'Kwuratum.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I.  412. 
1855. 

Tlaaluis  {Laa'luis).  One  of  the  five 
original  septs  of  the  Lekwiltok,  living  on 
the  coast  of  British  Columbia  between 
Bute  and  Loughborough  inlets.  After 
the  great  war  between  the  Kwakiutl  and 
the  Salish  they  were  so  reduced  in  num- 
bers that  they  joined  the  Kueha  as  an- 
other gens.  (J.  R.  8.) 
A- wa-oo.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec. 
II,  65,  1887.  GhU-lu-i-ia.-Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A., 
app.,  1859.  Laa'luia.— Boas  In  Rep.  D.  8.  Nat. 
Mus.  33-2,  1897.  IUalaia.-Boas  in  Peter- 
manns  Mitteil.,  pt.  6, 131,  1887. 

Tlachtana  ('weavers  of  grass  mats'). 
A  Knaiakhotana  clan  of  Cook  inlet, 
Alaska, — Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  I, 
406,  1851.  , 

Tlaiq  (TYaiq).  A  Wikeno  village  on 
Rivers  inlet,  Brit  Col.— Boas  in  Peter- 
manns  Mitteil.,  pt.  5,  130,  1887. 

Tlakatlala  (l&  qaicUa).  A  Chinookan 
tribe  formerly  living  on  the  n.  bank  of 
Columbia  r.  in  Cowlitz  co.,  Wash.,  about 
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3  m.  above  Oak  Point— Boas,  Kathlamet 
Texts,  6,  1901. 

Tlakaumoot  (  TVak'aumo'ot).  A  division 
of  the  people  of  Nuskelst,  a  Bellaeoola 
town.— Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  3,  1891. 

TUkluit  (Ila'xluti,  their  own  name,  of 
unknown  meaning).  A  Chinookan  tribe 
formerly  occupying  the  n.  side  of  Colum- 
bia r.  in  Klickitat  co.,  Wash.,  from  about 
6  in.  above  The  Dalles  dawn  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  White  Salmon  r.  They  ad- 
joined Shahaptian  tribes  on  the  e.  and  n., 
while  the  Chilluekittequaw,  known  also 
as  White  Salmon  Indians,  were  their 
neigh bors  in  the  w.  Their  farthest  point 
e.  was  a  email  island  bearing  a  name 
meaning  'Atatahlia's  roasting  place,'  in 
allusion  to  a  mvthical  incident;  proceed- 
ing westward  their  villages  were:  Waya- 
gwa;  Wakemap;  Wishrain  (properly 
called  Nixluidix'),  about.*)  m.  above  The 
Dalles;  Shikeldaptikh,  about  }  m.  below; 
Shabanshksh,  a  mile  below  Wish  ram; 
Skukskhat;  Wasnaniks;  Niukhtash,  at 
Big  Eddy;  Hliluseltshlikh;  Gawishila, 
a  fishing  station;  Chalaitgelit;  Kwala- 
sints,  opposite  The  Dalles;  Gawi]apchk, 
a  winter  village;  Nayakkhachikh,  an- 
other winter  village;  Tsapkhadidlit,  a 
wintering  place;  Shkonana,  opposite 
Crate's  Point;  Shkagech;  Hladakhat, 
about  10  m.  below  The  Dalles;  Shgwa- 
liksh,  about  2  m.  below  (perhaps  a  Kli- 
kitat  village);  Waginkhak,  J  m.  below. 

In  1806  Lewis  and  Clark  estimated  their 
number  at  1,000.  They  participated  in 
the  Yakima  treaty  of  1855,  but  most  of 
them  have  never  gone  on  the  Yakima 
reservation,  although  they  are  nomi- 
nally under  its  jurisdiction.  They  are 
triballv,  but  not  linguistically,  distinct 
from  the  Wasco  (q.  v.).  The  tribe  be- 
came notorious  for  the  trouble  they  caused 
the  early  traders  and  settlers  in  making 
theportageattheirprineipal  village,  Wish- 
ram.  Their  present  number  is  about  150, 
some  of  whom  live  regularly  in  their  fish- 
ing village  of  Wishram  on  the  Columbia. 
About  half  this  number  are  mixed 
bloods.  See  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  Pub. 
Am.  Kthnol.Soc,  n,  1909.  (l.  f.  e.  b.  ) 
Echebools  —  Robertson.  Oregon.  129.  1846  (mis- 
quoted from  Lewis  nnd  Clurk).  E  chee-lute.— 
Clark  (1806)  In  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  lit. 
183,  1906.  E-che-loot.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped., 
II.  142.  1814.  E  che  lute.— Clark  (1806)  in  Orig. 
Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  in.  164.  1905.  Ehelutes.— 
Lewis  (1*06).  ibid.,  IV,  73,  1905.  Eloot—  Lewis 
and  Clark  Exped.,  n.  217,  1814.  B  lute.— Clark 
(1806)  in  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iv.  240, 
1905.  E  tkel  lute.— Clark  (1806).  Ibid.,  VI.  115, 1905. 
Eskeloot  Morse.  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  370.  1822. 
HellwiU.— Ibid.. 369.  Helwit  —  Mooney  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  740,  1896.  Ila'xluit.— iiapir  in  Tub. 
Am.  Ethno).  Soo.,  n.  x,  1909  (own  name).  Niha 
loitih.— Hale  in  U.  S  Expl.  Exped..  VI,  569,  1846. 
Nishrams.— Alvord  (1853)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,  653,  1855.  Ouichram  —  Hunt  in  Nouv. 
Ann.  Voy..  x,  81. 1821.  TchelouiU.— Stuart,  ibid., 
XII.  26.  1821.  Tchilouit— Mooney  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E..  740,  1896.  Tchilourta.— Stuart  in  Nouv. 
Ann.  Voy.,  X.  112, 1821.  Telhuemit.-Schoolcraft 
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Ind.  Tribes,  vi.  702.  1857.  Tilh*lluTit.-Lane  in 
Ind.  AIT.  Rep..  162, 1850.  TilhieUewit.-Lane  (1M9) 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  52,  31st  Cong..  1st  se«.,  174.  1850. 
Tilhilooit.— Tolmie  and  Dawsou.  Comp.  Voeab., 
121.  1884.  TilhualwiU.-Sthoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes. 
VI.  689. 1S57.  Tilhulhwit.-Ibid.,  1.521. 1853.  Tlaq- 
luit.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E  ,"40.  1896  (owd 
name).  Weak-ham  —  Noble  (1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex. 
Doe.  37.  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  109, 1857.  Wi'cxam  — 
Sapir  in  Pub.  Am.  Ethnol.  8oc  ,  n.  x,  190V (proper 
form).  WUhham.— Lee  and  Frost,  Oregon,  176. 
1844.  Wish  ram  -  II, i«i  38.  Wishrans,— Al  vord 
(1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc  76.  34th  Cong..  3d 
12,  is">7.  Wiuams.— Shaw  (1856)  in  H.  R-  Ex. 
Doe.  37,  34th  Cong..  3*1  sess.,  115.  1857.  Wia»- 
whami  — Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  I.  186,  1855.  Waih 
qumi  num.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  740" 
1896  (Tenino  name).  • 

Tlakom  (  Tla'qom).  A  Squawraish  vil- 
lage communitv  on  Anvil  id.,  in  Howe 
sd.,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit. 
A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Tlakitak  (ui'qxCax).  A  former  Chi- 
nookan village  on  the  s.  side  of  Colum- 
bia r.,  Wash.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
people  who  afterward  sett  led  Wakanasisi, 
q.  v.  (  f.  b. ) 

Tlalegak  ( La'legak,  '  eddy ' ) .  A  former 
Chinook  (Wahkiakum)  town  near  Pillar 
Rock,  Columbia  r.,  Oreg.  (f.  b.  ) 

Pillar  Rock.-Oibbs  in  Pae.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I.  435, 1865. 

Tlanak  (lauaxIL).  A  Tlingit  town  in 
the  Sitka  country,  Alaska.       (j.  r.  s. ) 

Tlanusiyi  {Tlanusi'yl,  'leech  place'). 
An  important  Cherokee  settlement  at  the 
junction  of  Hiwassee  and  Valley  rs.,  the 

R resent  site  of  Murphy,  in  Cherokee  co., 
l.C.  (j.  m.  ) 

Clennu»e — Bart  ram.  Travels,  371,  1792.  Klau- 
■una  —  Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  535.  1900. 
Quanuse — Hart  rum.  op.  eil.  (perhaps  synonyi 
mous,  although  in  the  same  list  as  the  above). 
Quonea»hee.  Mooney.  op  cit.  (quoted).  Tlanu. 
si 'yt.— Mooney,  op.  cit.  (correct  Cherokee  form). 

Tlaacopsel.  According  to  the  royal 
oedula  of  Apr.  10,  1748  (ArchivoGen.de 
Mex.,  R.  Ced  ,  lxviii,  MS.),  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  three  missions 
on  San  Xavier  (San  Gabriel)  r.,  Texas, 
this  was  one  of  the  tribes  which  previ- 
ously asked  for  a  mission  there.  They 
have  not  been  identified  and  probably 
are  known  in  history  by  some  other 
name.  In  discussing  the  eedula  referred 
to,  a  contemporary  who  evidently  had 
lived  in  Texas  wrote:  4,The  Lacopseles, 
which  later  are  called  Tlacopseles,  Ijesides 
being  very  strange  {estraiio)  to  me,  are 
likewise  unknown  to  the  Asinay  or  Texa 
language,  for  it  is  well  known  that  their 
alphalKJtdoes  not  contain  /,  which  occurs 
twice  in  each  name."  He  concludes, 
therefore,  that  the  name  must  have  been 
reported  in  the  Yadocxa  ( Deadoee,  which 
was  that  of  the  Bidai  and  Arkokisa)  lan- 
guage (MS.,  cn.  1748,  in  the  archives  of 
the  College  of  Guadalupe  tie  Zacatecas, 
Mexico).  (n.  e.  b.) 

Lacopseles.— Bon  ilia,  BreveComp.  (1772),  trans  by 
West  in  Tex.  Hist.  Quar  .  vm.  46.  1904  Tl*»cop 
ael.-Morfl.  Mem  Hist.  Tex.,  bk.  II.  ra  1782.  MS. 

Tlasenueiath  (Tla'sEnuerath).    A  sept 

of  the  Seshart,  a  Nootka  tribe.— Boas  In 

6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32,  1890. 
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Tlashgenemaki.  A  Chinookan  family 
living  on  the  If.  hank  of  Columbia  r..  in 
Wahkiakum  co.,  Wash.,  below  Skamo- 
kawa. 

I^'cgKnKi»axix\-Bo«s.  Kathlamet  Texts.  6. 1901. 

ThuUlemauk  {Ttd*ttKm>tinf,  'Saltwater 
creek' ).  ASquawmish  villagecommunitv 
in  Barnard  inlet,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  In 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  475,  1900. 

Tlastshini  ( 1  n ■< \  flat' ).  A  Navaho clan. 
Tlaatcini.— Matthews  In  Jour.  Am.  Folk-Ion*.  Ill, 
103.  1H90.  Tlaat^ni.-Matthews.  Navaho  Leg- 
ends. 80,  1897 

Tlatek.  A  Chnaginiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  K.  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  Alaska,  35 
m.  al>ove  Andrea  (ski. 

Tlatek.— Baker,  tieog.  Dirt.  Alaska.  1902.  Tlate- 
kamat.  — Post -route  map.  1903.  Tlat*kamute.-- 
Kaymoml  In  Sen.  Kx.  Doc.  12,42d  Cong..  1st  Bess., 
25.1S71  (referring  to  the  inhabitants) 

Tlathenkotin  ('people  of  the  river  that 
trails  through  the  grabs' ).  A  division  of 
the  Tsilkotin  living  in  Tlothenka  village 
on  Chilkotin  r.,  near  Kroner  r.,  Brit. 
Col.    Pop.  190  in  1892,  besides  35  in  the 

independent  village  of  Stella. 
■Tia-Uien-Koh'-tin.— Moriee  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst.. 

IV.  23.  1893. 

Tlatlasikoala  (ui'uwfjoala,  'those  on 
the  ocean')-  A  Kwakmtl  trilx»  which 
formerly  lived  at  the  x.  k.  end  of  Van- 
couver "id.,  but  later  moved  to  Hope  id. 
Its  gentes,  according  to  Boas,  are  Gyig- 
yilkam,  Lalauilela,  and  Gveksem.  This 
tril>e  and  the  Nakomgilisala  are  known  to 
the  whites  collectively  as  the  Nawiti  (u. 
v.).  Within  recent  years  they  have  al- 
ways lived  together.  In  1906  their  com- 
bined population  was  69.  (i.r.s.) 
Klatolseaquilla.— Brit.  C<>1.  map.  1872.  La'iaii- 
qoala— Boas  in  Rep  C  S.  Nat.  Mux.  1*95. 3-29.  1897. 
i.a'i .aiiqwala.  —  Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mil-.  Nat.  Hist., 

V.  pt  II,  350,  1905.  TJallaahekwillo  —  Tolmle  and 
Dawson,  Vocab*.  Brit.  Col..  IISb.  1*SI.  Tlatla  She 
quilla. — Scolder  (1K46)  in. lour.  Kthnol.Soc.  Lond.. 

I,  233. 1848.  Tlatlaaik  oa'la.— B»*w  in  6th  Rep.  N. 
.W.  Tribes  Can..  53.  1890.  TUtlaaiqoaU.-Boas  in 
I'etermanns  Mllteil..  pt.  6,  131.  18*7.  Tll-tH-al- 
kwila.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Sr.  Can.,  sec. 

II,  65.  1887.     TaataaquiU  — Brit.  Col.  map.  18?2. 
Tlatlelamin  (uiLElii'min,  'the  supt>ort- 

ers').  Agensof  theNimkish,aKwakiutl 
tribe.— Bom  in  Rep.  l\  s.  Nat  .  Mus.  isi»5, 
331, 1897. 

TlaUkanai.  An  Athapascan  tribe  that 
formerly  owned  the  prairies  bordering 
Chehalis  r. ,  Wash. ,  at  the  mouth  of  Sko*  >k- 
umchuck  r.,  but,  on  the  failure  of  game, 
left  the  country,  crossed  the  Columbia, 
and  occupied  the  mountains  on  Clatskanie. 
r.,  Columbia  co.,  Oreg.  ((iibbs  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  EthnoL,  I,  171,  1877).  "This  tribe 
was,  at  the  first  settlement  of  the  Hud- 
son's  Bay  Company  in  Oregon,  so  warlike 
and  formidable  that  the  company's  men 
dared  not  pass  their  possessions  along  the 
river  in  less  numbers  than  60  armed  men, 
and  then  often  at  considerable  loss  of  life 
and  always  at  great  hazard.  The  Indians 
were  in  the  habit  of  exacting  tribute  from 
all  the  neighboring  tril)es  who  passed  in 
the  river,  ami  disputed  the  right  of  any 


persons  to  pass  them  except  upon  these 
conditions'1  (Dart  in  Ex.  Doc.  39,  32d 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  6,  1852).  In  1851  the 
tribe  was  reduced  to 3  men  and  5  women, 
and  since  then  has  become  extinct. 
Alatakn<-i  — Oatschet,  Kalapuya  MS,.  B.  A.  E., 
72.  Athlaxani.— Ihid.  (  Kalapuya  name).  Clacka- 
•tar.— Lewis  (1806)  in  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark.  IV.  213.  1905.  Clack  itar.— Lewis  and  Clark 
Exped..  II.  226,  1814.  Claekater.— Clark  (1806)  in 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iv,  217.  1905.  Clak 
•tar.  Am.  I'loneer,  I.  408.  1842.  Claakaaio  —  Lee 
and  Frost,  Oregon,  99,  1814.  Claaa-oan-eye-ah  — 
Rom,  Fur  Hunter*.  I.  198.  1855.  Clatacamin.— 
Sehooolrrafl,  Did.  Tribes.  VI.  686,  1857.  Clat-aa- 
canin.—  Did.  Aft.  Rep.,  161,  1850.  Clataaconin  — 
Schoolcraft,  Did.  Tribes,  vi,  701, 1857.  Olatatoai.— 
Wyman  in  Boston  Boc.  Nat.  Hist.,  iv,  84,  1854. 
Claxtar.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  II,  212.  1814. 
Clax-ter. -Clark  (1805)  in  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  ami 
Clark,  in,  295,  1905.  Clock»tar  —  Mom*,  Rep.  to 
Sec.  War,  371,  1822.  Klatacaaai.— Thwaites  in 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iv,  218,  1905.  Klata- 
kanai. — (Jibbs  quoted  by  Dal!  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Eth- 
nol.,  i,  241.  1877.  Klatakania.— Pres.  Me**.,  Ex. 
Doc.  39,  32d  Cong..  1st  sess.,  2,  1852.  Xlata-ka- 
auiM.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857.  354. 1858.  KlaUtonia.— 
Townsend,  Nar..  17a.  1839  Tlaacaai.— »ial latin  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes.  Ill,  401,  1853.  Tlaa- 
kunai. — Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  539,1878. 
Tlatacaaai. — Thwaites  in  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  iv.  218.  1905.  TlaUkanai  Hale.  Ethnog. 
and  Philol.,  204.  1816.   Tlatakanie— Ibid.,  198. 

Tlauitsis  ( Lan'itfi*, 1  angry  people ' ).  A 
Kwakiutl  tribe  on  Craeroftid.,  Brit.  Col., 
but  which  formerly  lived  on  Hardy  bay. 
Their  gentes,  according  to  Boas,  are  Sisin- 
tlae,  Nunemasekalis,  Tletlket,  and  Gyi- 
gyilkam.  In  1885  their  town  was  Kalo- 
kwis,  on  the  w.  end  of  Tumour  id.  Pop. 
67  in  1901,  102  in  1908. 

Claw-et-aua  —  Kane.  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  1859. 
Glowetooa  — Brit.  Col.  map,  1872.  Clow  et  sua. — 
Scho  .Icraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  488,  1855.  Ken-wit 
aia  —  Can.  Did.  Aff..  362. 189').  Klah-wit-aia  —  Ibid.. 
113,  1879.  Kla-wit-aia.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.,  sec.  II,  65,  1887.  Kla-wi-Uaah.— Tolmle 
and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col. ,118b.  1884.  Klowit- 
ahia  — Ibid.  Lau'iUla  —  Boas  in  Rep.  V.  8.  Nat. 
Mus.  189.%.  330.  1897.  Tlau'itaia  —  Boas  in  6th  Ken. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  54.  1890.  Tlauitaia.—  Bons  in 
Bull.  Am.  Geog.  Soc  .  229,  1887  (misprint). 

Tlayacma. — A  former  village  connected 
w  ith  San  Francisco  Solano  mission,  Cal. — 
Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  n,  506,  1886. 

Tlduldjitamai  (Ld*'ldi(  t&ma'-i,  'Moun- 
tain-woman's children  ).  A  sutnlivision 
of  the  Pjiguaahl-lanas,  a  great  Haida 
family  of  the  Eagle  clan.  It  has  long 
been  extinct. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
273,  1905. 

Tleatlum  (Tle'atlum) .  A  Squawmish 
village  community  on  Burrard  inlet, 
Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A. 
S.,  475,  1900. 

Tlegonkhotana.  A  division  of  the  Kai- 
yuhknotana  living  on  Tlegon  r.,  Alaska, 
consisting  of  the  villages  Innoka,  Tlego- 
shitno,  and  Talitui. 

Thljegonchotana— Zagoskin.  Reise.  324, 1849  Tle- 
gon  Khotaaa.— Petroff.  Alaska.  37,  1S84. 

Tlegoflbitao.    A  Kaiyuhkhotana  village 

on  Shageluk  r.,  Alaska. 
Tlegofitao.— Zagoskln  in  Nouv  Ann.  Voy.,  5th 
s.,  XXI,  map,  1850.   Tlegoshitno.    PetrofT.  Rep.  on 
Alaska.  37,  1H8|.   Tlegoahitnp.— Zagoskin,  Deaer. 
Rush.  Poas.  Am..  mnp,  1842. 

Tlegulak  ( 'buoys.'— Boas).    A  former 
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Chinookan  village  2  m.  below  Rainier,  on 
the  s.  side  of  Columbia  r.,  Oreg. 

Lfu'laq.— Boas.  Kathlamet  Texts.  182.  1901. 

Tlekeru  (Lt'^q'sin).  A  gens  of  the 
Walas  Kwakiutl,  a  sept  of  the  true 
Kwakiutl. — Boas  in  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus. 
1895,  330,  1897. 

Tlelding.  A  former  Athapascan  village 
on  Trinity  r.,  just  below  the  mouth  of 
South  fork,  Cal.  Its  inhabitants  spoke 
the  language  of  the  Hupa,  from  wnom 
they  differed  in  no  respect  except  slightly 
in  religion  and  in  their  political  rela- 
tions. Just  above  this  village,  which  is 
now  deserted,  are  the  pits  of  many  houses 
markiug  the  site  of  a  settlement  which 
the  natives  believe  to  have  l>een  occupied 
by  the  Kihunai  before  the  coming  of 
Indians.  The  largest  pit  is  pointed  out 
as  the  location  of  Yimantuwingyai'a 
house  when  he  was  chief  of  the  immortal 
Kihunai  at  Tlelding.  The  Southfork 
Indians,  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
came  into  violent  conflict  with  military 
forces  in  the  fifties  and  were  removed  to 
Hupa  valley  at  the  establishment  of  the 
reservation.  The  few  surviving  families 
now  live  near  their  old  home.   (p.  e.o.  ) 

A-hel-Uh  — Gibbl  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribe*.  Ill, 
13V.  1868.  Kail  tat. — Power* in  Overland  Mo.,  ix, 
162. 1873.  Kil'-ta.—  Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.. 
in.  1S77.  Khlel'-ta.  —  Ibid.  Leldia.— Goddard. 
Life  and  Cult  lire  of  the  Hupa.  7. 1903.  Ta-hail-la.— 
McKcf  in  Sen.  Ex.  Poc.  4.  82d  Cong.,  spec.  turn.. 
194.  1H.S3.  Ta-hail-ta.— Meyer,  Nuch  dem  Sacra- 
mento, 282.  1855. 

Tlenedi.    The  principal  social  group 
among  the  Auk  tribe  of  Alaska.    It  l>e- 
longs  to  the  Raven  phratry. 
I.!*ne'di.— Swanlon,  field  notes.  B    A.  E.,  1904. 
tlenedi  — Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  116,  1885. 

Tlesko.  A  Tleskotin  village  on  Chilco- 
tin  r.  near  its  junction  with  Fraser  r., 
Brit  Col.— Monce  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Can.,  sec.  n,  109,  map,  l*t«2. 

Tleskotin  ( 4  people  of  the  Splint  river' ). 
A  division  of  the  Tsilkotin  living  in  the 
village  of  Tlesko  (q.  v.  );  pop.  75  in  1892. 
Tiiw-itoh'-tin.— Morice.  Notes  on  W.  Denes,  23, 
1893. 

Tletlket  (LPlqH,  'having  a  great 
name ' ).  A  gens  of  the  Walas  Kwakiutl 
and  another  of  the  Tlauitsis. 
l*'l.qat.— Boas  in  Ren.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  1H95.  830. 
1*97.  I>i'l^ett  —  Ibid.  Tlsqiti.— Boas  in  I'eter- 
nianns  Mitteil.,  pi.  h,  131,  18*7. 

Tlgunghung  ( /.y.i'/Tr.ifi.  'face  of  the 
ground'  [?]).  A  Haida  town  of  the  Djigua- 
ahl-lanas  family,  formerly  on  the  K.  siile 
of  Lvell  id.,  Queen  Charlotte  i<ls.,  Brit. 
Col.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  27S,  1905. 

Tlhingus  (L.'xfilAg,  'flat  slope').  #  A 
Haida  town  of  the  Kagials-kegawai  family, 
formerly  on  I„ouiso  id.,  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit.  Col. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
279,  1905. 

Tlialil.    A  former  Koyukukhotana  vil- 
lage on  Koyukuk  r.,  Alaska;  it  contained 
27  people  and  3  houses  in  1844. 
TUahl-kakat—ZnKo«<kiii  quoted  by  Petroff  in  10th 
Census,  Alaska,  37,  1884. 


Tliktlaketin  (tiqui'qicthi,  'ferry,'  'croee- 
ing  place') .  A  Ntlakyapamuk  village  on 
the  e.  side  of  Fraser  r.,  3  m.  below  Cisco, 
Brit,  Col.;  so  named  l>eeausethe  Indians 
were  accustomed  tocrossthe  river  in  their 
canoes  here.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat  Hist,  ii,  169,  1900. 

Tlikutath  {Tri'kuiath).  A  sept  of  the 
Opitchesaht,  a  Nootka  tribe. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Trilies  Can.,  32,  1890. 

Tlingit  (-hhigi't,  'people').  The  usual 
name  Tor  those  peoples  constituting  the 
Koluschan  linguistic  family.  They  in- 
habit the  islands  and  coast  of  K.  w.  Amer- 
ica from  about  lat.  54°  40^  to  60°,  or  from 
the  mouth  of  Portland  canal  on  the  r.  (ex- 
cept the  e.  and  8.  part  of  Prince  of  Wales 
id.,  occupied  by  the  Kaigani,  or  Alaskan 
Haida)  to  Chilkat  on  Controller  bay, 
their  last  permanent  settlement,  just  be- 
yond which  they  meet  the  Eskimo  as 
well  as  the  Ahtena,  an  Athapascan  tribe. 

Anthropometric  investigations  seem  to 
indicate  that,  from  a  physical  point  of 
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view,  the  Tlingit  ( Koluschan  ),Tsimshian 
(Chimmesyan ),  and  Haida  (Skittagetan ) 
should  be  grouped  together,  and  by  the 
similarity  of  their  social  organization  and 
languages  the  Haida  and  the  Tlingit  are 
associated  still  more  closely. 

Tlingit  tradition  points  totheTsimshian 
coast  as  their  original  home.  In  1741 
Chirikoff  and  Bering  reached  the  Tlingit 
coast,  and  during  t lie  next  half  century 
Russian,  Spanish,  Knglish,  French,  and 
American  explorers  and  traders  were  fre- 
quent visitors.  In  1799  a  fort  was  built 
near  when.;  Sitka  now  stands,  but  in  1*02 
the  Sitka  Indians  rose,  killed  part  of  the 
inmates,  and  drove  away  the  remainder. 
In  1804  Baranoff  attacked  the  natives  in 
their  fort,  linallv  driving  them  out,  and 
then  established  a  post  there  which  grew 
into  Sitka,  the  capital  of  Russian  America. 
Russian  rule,  especial  Iv  under  Baranoff, 
was  of  the  harshest  character  (see  Rtu- 
rian  influence),  and  there  was  constant 
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trouble  between  the  warlike  Tlingit  and 
their  masters.  In  1867  the  tribes  were 
transferred,  with  Alaska,  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

The  Indians  of  this  group  looked  to  the 
sea  fortheir  main  livelihood,  and  depended 
on  land  hunting  to  a  less  extent,  though 
for  natural  reasons  more  than  did  the 
Haida.  Shellfish  and  various  roots  also 
constituted  not  a  small  part  of  their 
diet  Seals,  otters,  ind  porpoises  were 
important  objects  of  pursuit.  The  Tagish 
of  I  a4  wis  r.,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
Tlingit,  live  like  the  Athapascan  tribes, 
which  they  resemble  in  all  respects  ex- 
cept language.  The  Tlingit  display  much 
mechanical  skill,  especially  in  canoe- 
building,  carving,  the  working  of  stone 
and  copjwr,  blanket  and  basket  making, 
etc.  The  practice  of  slavery,  so  com- 
mon on  the  N.  W.  coast,  was  much  in 
vogue  among  them,  and  formerly  they 
made  distant  ex peditions  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  slaves. 

Though  dialectic  differences  exist  in 
the  Tlingit  language,  they  are  compara- 
tively slight,  and  the  active  intercourse 
maintained  by  the  several  divisions  under 
the  incentive  of  trade  has  doubtless  been 
instrumental  to  some  extent  in  produc- 
ing the  marked  homogeneity  in  charac- 
ter and  customs  that  everywhere  prevail. 
At  the  same  time  the  speech  of  Yakutat 
diverges  somewhat  from  that  of  the 
towns  farther  s.,  and  between  the  north- 
ern and  the  southern  towns  in  the  remain- 
ing territory  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
variation. 

According  to  Veniaminoff  these  Indians 
in  1835  numbered  about  5,850.  In  1839 
an  enumeration  of  the  Tlingit  and  Kai- 
gani  was  made  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  James  Douglas  and  showed,  exclusive 
of  the  Yakutat,  Sitka,  and  Tagish,  5,455 
Tlingit.  A  census  compiled  in  1861 
by  Lieut.  Wehrman,  of  the  Russian 
navy,  gave  8,597  Tlingit,  including  828 
slaves.  The  figures  given  bv  Petroff  ( 10th 
Census,  Alaska,  31-32,  1884)  are  6,763, 
and  those  of  the  Eleventh  Census,  ex- 
cluding the  Ugalakmiut,  which  are  im- 
properly counted  with  them,  4,583. 
It  would  appear  that  the  Tlingit  popula- 
tion I0i  I  teen  declining  steadily  during 
the  last  70  years,  but  there  is  evidence 
that  this  decline  has  ceased. 

Most  of  the  Tlingit  tribes  deserve  to 
be  called  rather  geographical  groups. 
They  are  the  following:  Auk,  Chilkat, 
Henya,  Huna,  Hutsnuwu,  Kake,  Kuiu, 
Sanyakoan,  Sitka,  Stikine,  Sumdum, 
Tagish,  Taku,  Tongas,  and  Yakutat  or 
Hlahayik.  Emmons  adds  two  others, 
the  Gunaho  (see  (ionaho)  and  Guthleuh 
of  Controller  bay.  The  Kajeehadi  is  a 
Tlingit  division  that  has  not  I«een  iden- 
tified. 

Socially  they  are  divided,  like  the 


Haida,  into  2  phratriea,  Yehl  (Raven), 
and  Goch  (Wolf)  or  Chak  (Eagle),  each 
of  which  (again  like  the  Haida)  is  sub- 
divided into  consanguineal  bands  or 
elans.   These  are: 

Yehl. — Ankakehittan,  Deshuhittan, 
Ganahadi,  Hlukahadi,  Kahlchanedi, 
Kashkekoan,  Kaskakoedi,  Kachadi,  Kat- 
kaayi,  Kiksadi,  Koskedi,  Kuhinedi, 
Kuyedi,  Nushekaayi,  Sakutenedi,  Tahl- 
koedi,  Takdentan,  Takwanedi,  Tanedi, 
Tenedi,  Tihittan,  Tlenedi,  Tluknahadi. 

Goch  or  Chak. — Chukanedi,  Daktlawedi, 
Hehlooan,  Hlkoayedi,  Hokedi,  Kagwan- 
tan,  Kakos-hittan,  Katagwadi,  Kayash- 
kidetan,  Kokhittan,  Nanyaayi,  Nastedi, 
Nesadi,  Shunkukedi,  Siknahadi,  Sit- 
koedi,  Takestina,  Tekoedi,  Tlukoedi, 
Tsaguedi,  Tsatenyedi,  Was-hinedi,  Wush- 
ketan,  Yenyedi. 

Outside  of  either  dan. — Nehadi. 
The  Tlingit  towns,  both  occupied  and 
abandoned,  are:  Akvetskoe,  Angun, 
Anchguhlsu,  Chilkat,  Chilkoot,  Chit- 
klin's  Village,  Dahet,  Deshu,  Dyea,  Gash, 
Gaudekau,  Gonaho,  Gutheni,  Hlahayik, 
Hlukkukoan,  Hukanuwu,  Kahlchatlan, 
Kake,  Katchanaak,  Katkwaahltu,  Kat- 
lany's  Village,  Keshkunuwu,  Klawak, 
Klughuggue,  Klukwan,  Kona,  Kuiu,  Ku- 
kanuwu,  Kustahekdaan,  Ledyanoproliv- 
skoe(?),  Nahltushkan,  Shakan,  Sikana- 
sankian,  Sitka,  Skagway,  Sumdum,  Ta- 
kokakaan,  Tlistee,  Tluhashaiyikan,  Tlu- 
shashakian,  Tongas,  Tsantikihin,  Tuxi- 
can,  Yakutat,  and  Yendestake. 

For  the  synonymy  of  the  stock,  see 
Kolxuchan  Family,  (n.  w.  h.  j.  r.  s.  ) 
Clingata.-Macfle,  Vancouver  Island.  432.  1865. 
O-tiiikit.-LHngsdorfT,  Voy..  II.  128,  1814.  Q'tin- 
kit  — Ibid..  116.  Kaljuachen.-Holtnberg.  Ethnog. 
Sklzz.,9. 1856  (Russian  or  Aleut,  referritig  to  their 
labrets).  Kalo»he».— Beardslee  In  Son.  Ex.  Doc. 
105,  46th  Cong.,  2d  seas.,  31.  1880.  Kaloshiana.— 
Fast.  Antiq.  of  Alaska,  18,  18(59.  Xaluschiana.- 
Langsdorff,  Voy..  II.  82.  1814.  Kllaget.— Willard, 
Life  In  Alaska.  63, 1884.  KoUugi.-Huraboldt.  New 
8pain,  u.  394. 1811.  Koljuchea.— Campbell  in  Que- 
bec Lit.  and  Hist.  Soc.  Trans..  61,  1881.  Kohu 
schan.-Holmhorg.  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  9.  1855.  ITol- 
juah.-Campbell  in  Canadian  Naturalist.  2d 
IX,  208,  1881.  Xolloahians.-Sen.  Misc.  Doc.  136, 
41st  Cong., 2d  seas..  20.  1870.  Kolochee.-Pinart  in 
Revue  drAnthropologie,  no.  4.  1. 1873.  Koloahi  — 
Veniaminoff,  Zapiskl,  II.  pt.  III.  28.  1840.  Kol- 
yuxhi.-lbid.  Lrinkit— Pinart.  Notes  sur  lea  Ko- 
Ioches.  2,  1873.  8  chinkit  —  IjingMlorff.  Voy.,  n, 
128.1814.  8,khi»kit.-Ibld.,116.  Street  nativea.- 
Holmberg.  Ethnog.  Sklzz.,11,  1855.  Thlinlritan.- 
Ibid.  Tlingit.— Emmons  in  Mem.  Am.  Mu». 
Nat.  Hist., IH.229.  1903.  Tlinlrit  -Krause.  Tllnklt 
Indianer.  96,  1885.  Thnkit  antukwan.-Venia- 
minoff,  Zaplskl.  n,  pt.  m,  28.  1840  (= -peo- 
ple in  the  Tlingit  country  •).  Tahinrita.— Fast, 
18. 1869. 


tani.-(5allatinin 
Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Scx\,  n,  14. 1H36  ( -fjlnglt  ft'ni, 
'Tlingit  country1).  Wooden-lipa.-Jewitt.  Narra- 
tive, 161, 1815. 

Tliqalla  (Tli'qalix).  The  name  of  an 
ancestor  of  a  Quatsino  gens,  by  which 
the  gens  was  sometimes  known. — Boas 
in  Petermann8  Mitteil.,  pt.  5,  131,  1887. 

Tlistee  (  L!t*tif).  A  former  town  in  the 
n.  part  of  the  Tlingit  territory,  Alaska; 
definite  locality  unknown.      (j.  r.  s.) 
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Tlitlalas  (TlTf/alas).  An  ancestor  of  a 
Quatsino  gens,  by  whose  name  the  gens 
itself  was  sometimes  called. — Boas  in 
Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt.  5,  131,  1887. 

Tlizihlani  ( '  many  goata' ).    A  Navaho 
clan,  evidently  of  modern  origin. 
Tlizilani.— Matthews  In  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  hi, 
1(M,  1h«jo.   TlIxi/anl-Mattbews,  Navaho  Leg.,  30, 
1X97. 

Tlkamcheen  ( Lkamtci'n,  '  confluence  £of 
rivers]').  A  village  of  the  Lytton  band 
of  Xtlakyapamuk,  on  the  s.  side  of 
Thompson  r.  at  its  junction  with  the 
Fraser,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  137  in  1901 ;  in 
1908,  evidently  including  other  bands, 
467. 

Klech-ah'  mech. — Glbbsiti  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I, 
248,  1*77.  KUck-um-cheea.— Can.  Ind.  AIT.,  pt.  II, 
164,  1901.  Hickunacheen.— Ibid.,  1898.  418,  1899. 
i  kamtci'n. — Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Miu.  Nut.  11:-'..  II. 
171,  1900.  Lytton. — Ibid,  (white  man's  name). 
Ti  chom-chin,—  Can.  Ind.  AIT.  1SJS3.  189,  18*4 
Tikumeheen.— Ibid.,  1891. 249. 1892.  Tlkamcheen. - 
Ibid.,  301, 1WJ8.  Tl-kam-aheen.— Dawson  inTrans. 
Roy.  Roc.  Can.,  see.  n,  44,  1891.  Tikumeheen. — 
Can.  Ind.  AfT.  1896.  434, 1897.  Tlk  umtci'n.— Hill- 
Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  4.  1899. 

Tlnhashaiyikan  (iJnzti'caiyik-an,  'town 
straight  opposite  Mt  Kdgecombe').  A 
former  Tlingit  town  in  the  Sitka  country, 
Alaska.  ( J.  k.  s.  ) 

Tluknahadi  ( '  king- salmon  people').  A 

Tlingit  division  living  at  Sitka,  Alaska, 

and  belonging  to  the  Raven  phratry. 

Their  former  home  is  said  to  have  been 

at  the  mouth  of  Alsek  r. 

kluk-nachadi.— Krausc,  Tlinkit  Ind.,   118,  1885. 

l.uknaxa'di.— Swan  ton,  Held  notes.  B.  A.  E  ,  1904. 

Tlukoedi  (L.'ii'qfoedi,  'white  people'). 
Said  to  l>e  the  name  of  an  old  Tlingit 
family  belonging  to  the  Wolf  phratry, 
now  almost  extinct.  They  were  named 
from  the  white  color  of  water.  (  j.  r.  s. ) 

Tlashashakian  (Uuea'cakH-dn,  'town 
on  top  of  a  sand  hill ' ).  An  old  town  on 
the  n.  side  of  the  w.  entrance  to  Cross  sd., 
Alaska.  It  is  in  the  Huna  country,  but 
is  said  to  have  been  occupied  ancient- 
ly by  many  families  of  the  Wolf  phra- 
try, since  scattered  all  over  the  Alaskan 
coast.  It  is  perhaps  identical  with  Klug- 
huggue.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 

Tluskez  (the  name  refers  to  a  carp-like 
fish).  A  Xtshaautin  village  on  a  small 
lake  tributary  to  Black  water  r.,  Brit. 
Col.  It  is  probablv  the  village  where 
Mackenzie  (  Vov.,  299,  1801)  was  hos- 
pitably received"  on  his  journey  to  the 
Pacific, whose  inhabitants  he  found  more 
cleanly,  healthy,  and  agreeable  in  ap- 
pearance than  any  that  he  had  passed. 

Klusklui.— Fleming  in  Can.  Pac.  R.  R.  Surv.,  120, 
1877.  Kuxlakei  -M  i<  l'n  .  Vancouver  M  ,  S.'N  1 -'••">. 
aua'ke*.— Moriee  in  Traun.  Can.  Inst..  25,  1893. 
Rothflich  Manner.— Vater,  Mith.,  Ill,  pt.  3,  421, 
1816.  Blaoucud  dennie. — Latham  quote<l  by  Ban- 
croft, Nat.  Races,  I,  115,  1M74.  Sla  u'  ah  ku» 
tinneh. — Dall,  MS.,  B.  A.  K.  Slouacou*  din  rich  — 
Balbl,  Atlas  Ethnog.,821. 1826.  Slouacus Dennie 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  II,  20.  1836. 
Sloua  euis  Dinaie  —Mackenzie.  Voy.,  2*4.  1K02. 
Blouacuas  Tinneh  .—Bancroft,  Nnt.  Races,  i,  145, 
1874.  81owacuai. — Ibid.,  in,  585, 1S*2.  8lowercuaa. — 
Cox,ColumblaR.Iii,374, 1831.  81oweroua»-Dinai.— 


Ibid.  Slua  cusa-dinaU. — Vater,  Mith.,  Ill,  pt.  3, 
421,  1816.    Bluacua  tinneh.— Cox,  op  cit. 

To  ('sweet-potato').  Given  by  Gat- 
echet  as  a  Yuchi  clan,  but  probably  no 
such  clan  exists  in  this  tribe. 

T6  tahl— Oatschet.  I'chee  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  VIM.  71, 
1885  (raAd^'clan'). 

Toa.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the  Rio 
Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744.-Sedelmair  (1744) 
cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  X.  Mex.,  306, 
1889. 

Toaedut.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the 
Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744. — Sedelmair 
(1744)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  X. 
Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Toag.   See  Togut. 

Toalli.  A  district,  probably  in  s.  w. 
Georgia,  visited  by  DeSoto,  Mar.  23, 1540. 
The  nouses  are  described  by  the  Gentle- 
man of  Elvas  (Bourne,  Xarr.  of  De  Soto, 
i,  52,  1904)  as  having  l>cen  roofed  with 
cane  after  the  fashion  of  tile;  some  with 
the  Hides  of  clay  (plastered?),  and  kept 
very  clean. 

Otoa  —  Hicdnia  (1544)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.. 
II,  100,  1850.    Toalli. — (inn  I  of  Elvas.  op.  cit. 

Toanche  (Tcandeoriiata,  'one  enters  by 
it').  A  Huron  village  situated  at  different 
times  at  several  points  on  and  adjoining 
Thunder  bay,  Ontario,  and  bearing  sev- 
eral names.  It  was  a  »>ort  of  entry  of  the 
Huron  Bear  tribe,  hence  its  name.  Be- 
fore 1635  it  had  been  twice  destroyed  by 
fire.  Through  fear  of  French  revenge 
for  the  killing  of  Brute  at  this  place,  it 
was  abandoned  in  1633,  and  a  new  village, 
Ihonatiria,  was  established  bv  a  part  of 
its  inhabitants,  while  the  remainder  went 
to  Ouenrio.  (j.  n.  b 

Otouacha.-Champlain  (1632),  CEuvres.  v. 
1870.  Saint  Wicolae.-SuK1ird  (1626).  Hist.  Can..  II. 
296,  1866.  Teandeouvata..-Jes.  Rel.  1635.  28,  1*58. 
TeandeouihaU.-IbWL.  29.  Teandewiata  -Ibid., 
in,  index.  1858.  Thouenchin.-Memoir  of  1637  in 
Marjrry,  Pec.,  I.  4.  1875.  Toanche. -Je*.  Rel.  1635. 
28.  1858.  Toenehain.-SaKard  <1636>.  Can..  I.  215, 
1866.  Toenchen.-lbid.,  233.  Touanchain. -Cham- 
plain.  CEuvres,  v,  pt.  I,  249.  note.  1*70.  Touen 
chain.— SaRnrd,  Hist,  Can.,  II.  296.  1866. 

Toanimbuttuk.  A  former  Xishinam  vil- 
lage in  the  valley  of  Bear  r.,  which  is  the 
next  stream  n.  of  Sacramento,  Cal.— 
Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  ill,  22,  1874. 

Toapara.    A  former  Opata  pueblo  n.  of 

Oputo,  in  r.  Sonora,  Mexit-o,  aliandoned 

in  the  18th  century  owing  to  the  hostility 

of  the  Apache,  Suma,  and  Jocome. 
San  Juan  del  Rio.— Doc.  of  l*th  cent.  oflpted  by 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv.  626,  1892. 
Toapara.— Ibid. 

Toape.    A  Eudeve  pueblo  and  seat  of  a 

Spanish  mission  founded  in  1647;  situated 

at  the  head  of  Rio  San  Miguel,  lat.  30°  21  V, 

Ion.  110b  30',  Sonora,  Mexico.    Pop.  240 

in  1678,  187  in  1730. 

B.  Mifuel  Toape  —  £a pa ta(  1678)  cited  by  Bancroft, 
No.  Mex.  State-.  I,  245.  18H4.  Terapa— Oroieo  y 
Berra.  Geojr.,  343,  1*64.  Toape —Rivera  (17.») 
cited  by  Bancroft,  op.  cit,,  613.   Tuape.— Modern 

ninp  fonn. 

Toapkak.  An  Eskimo  village  of  the 
Malemiut  at  C.  Espenberg,  Alaska.  Pop. 
42  in  1880. 
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Ta-apkuk.-Pftroff  in  10th  Census.  Alaska,  4,  18M. 
Tapkhak  —  Zajfttskin  In  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th 
XXI.  map.  IS?*).  Tarpkanoomete— Jackson,  Rein- 
deer in  Alaska,  map.  146. 1894.  Toapkufc-Neison 
in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  map,  1S99. 

Tobacco.  On  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Europeans  in  North  America  the  natives 
were  observed  to  make  offerings  of  the 
smoke  of  some  plant,  generally  believed 
to  be  tobacco,  to  theis  many  deities  and 
spirits;  by  it  disease  was  treated,  and  the 
smoke  ascending  from  the  pipe  was  re- 
garded as  an  evidence  of  snch  an  act  as  the 
sealing  of  an  agreement  or  the  binding  of  a 
treaty.  Tobacco  was  likewise  offered  in 
propitiation  of  angry  waters,  to  allay  de- 
structive winds,  and  to  protect  the  trav- 
eler. Oviedo  (  Hist,  de  las  Indias,  i,  130, 
1851)  says  that  the  Indians  of  Hayti  in 
the  16th  century  "had  the  custom  of 
taking  fumigations  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting intoxicated  ( which  they  call  tabaco) 
with  the  smoke  of  a  certain  herb."  Ernst 
(Am.  Anthr.,  u,  133,  1889)  states  that 
Oviedo  is  certainly  right  in  giving  the 
name  (strictly  tabom,  a  word  of  Guarani 
origin)  to  a  Y -shaped  inhaler  still  used  by 
several  South  American  tribes  for  the 
absorption  of  certain  powders  (niopo, 
parica).  Columbus,  on  Oct.  15,  1492, 
met  a  man  in  a  canoe  going  from  Santa 
Maria  to  Fernandina,  thesecond  and  third 
of  the  Bahama  ids.  that  he  touched,  who 
was  carrying  dry  leaves  which  he  thought 
must  be  appreciated  among  the  Indians 
because  they  had  brought  him  some  at 
San  Salvador.  I^as  C'asas  ( Hist.  Gen.  de 
las  Indias,  cap.  46,  1875-76)  says  that 
messengers  whom  Columbus  sent  ashore 
in  Cuba  found  "men  with  half-burned 
wood  in  their  hands  and  certain  herbs  to 
take  their  smokes,  which  are  some  dry 
herlw  put  in  a  certain  leaf,  also  dry,  like 
those  the  boys  make  on  the  day  of  the 
Passover  of  the  Holv  Ghost;  ami  having 
lighted  one  part  of  it,  by  the  other  they 
suck,  alworb,  or  receive  that  smoke  in- 
side with  the  breath,  by  which  they  be- 
come benumbed  and  almost  drunk,  and  so 
it  is  said  they  do  not  feel  fatigue.  These, 
muskets  as  we  will  call  them,  they  call 
tabneos.  I  knew  Spaniards  on  this  island 
of  Espafiola  who  were  accustomed  to  take 
it,  and  being  reprimanded  for  it,  by  tell- 
ing them  it  was  a  vice,  they  replied  they 
were  unable  to  cease  using  it.  I  do  not 
know  what  relish  or  benefit  they  found  in 
it."  Navarrete  savs:  "Such  isthe origin 
of  our  cigars"  (Thatcher,  Columbus,  i, 
561,  1903).  These  authors  are  among  the 
first  to  refer  to  tolmcco,  the  use  of  which 
spread  rapidlv  over  the  world.  Benzoni 
(Hist  New  \Vorld,  Hakluyt.  Soc.  Pub., 
80,  1857)  in  1541-56  tells  how  slaves 
brought  to  America  from  Ethiopia  by 
the  Spaniards  preserved  the  leaves  of  a 
plant  that  grows  in  these  new  countries, 
which  was  picked  in  its  season,  tied  up  in 
bundles,  and  suspended  by  them  near 


their  fireplaces  until  dry;  to  use  them 
they  take  a  leaf  of  their  grain  (maize), 
and  one  of  the  other  plant  being  put  in 
it,  they  roll  them  tight  together.  So 
much,  he  says,  "do  they  fill  themselves 
with  this  cruel  smoke  that  they  lose  their 
reason"  ami  "fall  down  as  if  they  were 
dead,  and  remain  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  or  night  stupefied/'  though  others 
"are  content  with  imbibing  only  enough 
of  this  smoke  to  make  them  giddy,  and 
no  more."  This  author  says  that  in 
Mexico  the  name  of  the  herb  itself  was 
tobacco. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  the  uses 
to  which  tobacco  was  put  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  South  America,  and  in  parts  of 
southern  Central  America.  In  all  of  these 
sections  there  were  names  for  the  plant 
itself,  and  in  most  of  these  regions  cigars 
or  cigarettes  were  in  common  use,  but  the 
tobacco  pipe  appears  to  have  been  un- 
known until  recent  times.  In  1540  Her- 
nando Alarcon  (Ternaux-Compans,  Voy., 
ix,  322,  1838)  described  the  natives  on 
the  lower  Rio  Colorado  as  carrying  "small 
reed  tubes  for  making  perfumes,  as  do  the 
Indian  tabagos  of  New  Spain." 

Nicolas  Monardes  (De  Simplicibns 
Medicamentis,  1574)  called  the  plant 
"tobacco,"  as  did  other  authors  of  the 
period.  It  was  credited  with  wonderful 
properties,  curing  not  only  disease  but 
wounds.  It  was  extolled  as  an  intoxi- 
cant and  as  a  preventive  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  was  said  to  invigorate  the 
weary  and  to  ward  off  disease.  The 
Mexicans  called  the  plant  yetl,  the  Peru- 
vians myri.  Hariot  (Narr.  of  Va,,  repr. 
1893)  said  in  1585:  "There  is  an  herbe 
which  is  sowed  a  part  by  it  selfe,  &  is 
called  by  the  inhabitants  Vppdwoc:  In 
the  West  Indies  it  hath  diuers  names,  ac- 
cording to  the  sell  era  11  places  &  countries 
where  it  groweth  and  is  vsed.  The  Span- 
iardes  generallv  call  it  Tobacco.  The 
leaues  thereof  being  dried  and  brought 
into  powder:  they  vse  to  take  the  fume 
or  smoke  thereof  by  sucking  it  through 
pipes  made  of  claie  into  their  stomacke 
and  heade;  from  whence  in  purgeth  su- 
perfluous fleame  &  other  grosse  humors, 
openeth  all  the  pores  &  passages  of  the 
body:  by  which  meanes  the  vse  thereof 
not  only  preserueth  the  body  from  ob- 
structions; but  also  if  any  be,  so  that  they 
haue  not  beene  of  too  long  continuance, 
in  short  time  breaketh  them:  wherby 
their  bodies  are  notably  preserued  in 
health,  know  not.  many  greeuous  dis- 
wherewithall  wee  in  England  are 
oftentimes  afflicted." 

The  word  tobacco  is  of  American  origin, 
and  has  been  adopted,  with  slight  varia- 
tion, into  most  foreign  languages  to 
designate  the  plant  now  smoked  through- 
out the  world,  although  there  is  evi- 
dence that  the  early  Spanish  settlers 
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employed  the  word  to  designate  the  in- 
strument in  which  the  plant  was  smoked, 
rather  than  the  plant  itself.  In  early 
French  narratives  of  Canada  the  word 
pelun  is  almost  always  used.  This  term 
is  of  Tupi  origin  and  is  still  found 
among  the  dialects  of  that  language  in 
Brazil  under  the  forms  prty,  petim, 
pctun,pelint  pitima,  petume, pelemma,  etc., 
whereas  the  word  "  tobacco''  appears  to 
be  traceable  to  the  Carib  word  taue,taux, 
tcmiea,  tamoui,  etc.,  and  the  Chibcha 
dua,  duva,  datm,  etc.,  the  differences 
being  merely  dialectic.  The  word  »ic, 
giVcy  2ig,  sic'al,  etc.,  is  often  employed  by 
the  Maya  of  Yucatan  to  designate  the 
cigar,  although  this  people  has  other 
words  for  tobacco,  as  mat  and  kulz.  In 
all  the  Indian  languages  of  North  and 
South  America  words  are  found  to  desig- 
nate the  tolmcco  plant,  and  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  northern  tribes  especially 
there  are  commonly  two  words  for  to- 
bacco, probably  referring  to  different 
varieties  of  Xicotiana. 

Nadaillac  says  that  the  tobacco  plant 
was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Span- 
iards as  early  as  1518.  Diego'Golumbus, 
in  his  will  dated  May  2,  1523,  made  a 
legacy  to  a  tobacco  merchant  of  Lisbon, 
showing  how  rapidly  traffic  in  the  new 
panacea  sprang  up.  Jean  Nieot,  French 
ambassador  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  sent 
seeds  of  the  plant  to  Catherine  de  Medici 
about  1559,  a  service  commemorated  by 
the  name  Xicotiana  given  to  the  plant. 
As  many  as  40  varieties  of  the  tobacco 
plant  have  been  noted  by  botanists.  It 
was  called  by  the  French  "herbe  de  la 
reine"  and  "hertesainte";  by  the  Dutch 
"the  ambassador' 8  plant";  the  Spaniards 
called  it  "  yerba  sancta"  because  of  its 
wonderful  virtue  in  treating  disease, 
which  Oviedo  ( Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  v, 
957,  1626)  said  "was  not  only  for  sanity 
but  for  sanctity  also."  The  Portuguese 
called  it  4 '  erba'santa  croce. ' '  Sir  Francis 
Drake  referred  to  tobah  as  early  as  1578, 
and  was  the  first  to  take  Virginia  tobacco 
(Xicotiana  tabanim)  to  Europe,  according 
to  Fairholt.  The  cigarette  has  been 
smoked  in  the  S.  W.  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  the  sacred  cigarette  deposited 
by  priests  in  caves  as  a  votive  offering, 
thousands  being  found  in  cave  shrines  in 
Arizona, 

The  practice  of  making  crane  cigarettes 
survived  up  to  a  recent  period  among  the 
Pima  of  Arizona,  who,  before  going  to 
war  against  the  Apache,  made  from  a 
reed  growing  along  the  Rio  Gila  a  smok- 
ing tube  the  length  of  the  first  two  joints 
of  the  index  finger,  around  the  middle  of 
which  was  tied  a  miniature  belt  woven 
from  cotton  and  agave  fiber,  with  fringed 
ends,  and  called  a  blanket,  this  clothed 
reed  being  regarded  as  male  or  female 


according  to  certain  marks  upon  it.  Be- 
fore the  departure  of  a  war  party  these 
tubes  were  charged  with  tobacco  and 
smoked  toward  the  cardinal  points,  to  the 
fetishes,  and  to  all  the  objects  that  were 
to  be  used  in  the  campaign,  each  warrior 
smoking  his  own  tube.  At  the  close  of 
the  ceremony  the  tubes  were  deposited  as 
offerings  in  shrine# dedicated  to  the  War 
god,  which  were  generally  in  caves. 
Fewkes  in  1907  found  in  one  of  six 
ceremonial  rooms  excavated  by  him  at 
Casa  Grande,  Ariz.,  hundreds  of  these 
tubes  in  the  fireplaces.  Their  surfaces 
were  charred,  but  they  were  still  distin- 
guishable. Large  numbers  of  similar 
tubes  were  found  by  Cushing  in  ceremo- 
nial caves  in  the  Gila  and  Salt  r.  valleys. 

In  South  America  tobacco  appears  to 
have  been  used  chiefly  in  the  form  of  snuff. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  the  plant 
was  chewed  in  Central  America.  The  In- 
dians of  North  America  generally  are  said 
to  have  cultivated  tobacco  from  a  very 
early  period,  several  varieties  of  which 
were  known  to  them.  The  Tionontati, 
because  they  grew  the  plant  in  commer- 
cial quantities,  were  called  by  the  French 
Nation  de  Petun. 

Tobacco  was  cultivate*'!  in  most  tribes 
by  the  men  alone,  and  was  usually  smoked 
by  them  only;  among  the  Iroquois  and 
some  of  the  Pueblos  trade  tobacco  was 
not  smoked  in  solemn  ceremonies.  At 
times  both  priests  and  laymen  smoked 
plants  or  compounds  that  were  strongly 
narcotic,  those  using  them  becoming 
ecstatic  and  seeing  visions.  To  the  In- 
dian the  tobacco  plant  had  a  sacred 
character;  it  was  almost  invariably  used 
on  solemn  occasions,  accompanied  by 
suitable  invocations  to  their  deities.  It 
was  ceremonially  used  to  aid  in  disease 
or  distress,  to  ward  off  danger,  to  bring 
good  fortune,  to  generally  assist  one  in 
need,  and  to  allay  fear.  The  planting  of 
medicine  tobacco  is  one  of  the  oldest  cere- 
monies of  the  Crows,  consisting,  among 
other  observances,  of  a  solemn  march,  a 
foot  race  among  the  young  men,  the 
planting  of  seed,  the  building  of  a  hedge 
of  green  branches  around  the  seed  bed, 
a  visit  to  the  sweat  house,  followed  by  a 
bath  and  a  solemn  smoke,  all  ending  with 
a  feast;  when  ripe,  the  plant  was  stored 
away,  and  seeds  were  put  in  a  deerskin 
pouch  and  kept  for  another  planting 
(Simms  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  331,  1904). 
The  Mandan  and  Ankara,  among  others, 
are  known  to  have  cultivated  tol*acco 
from  very  early  time,  wrhile  the  Siksika, 
essentially  a  hunting  tribe,  cultivated 
tobacco,  according  to  Grinnell,  as  their 
only  crop.  The  tobacco  plant  was  care- 
fully dried  by  the  Indians  and  kept  as 
free  from  moisture  a*  possible;  that  in- 
tended for  immediate  use  was  kept  in 
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bags  of  deerskin  or  birch  bark,  skins  of 
small  animals,  or  baskets  neatly  woven  of 
roots  ami  grasses.  The  bags  were  often 
elaborately  decorated  by  the  women. 

Of  the  family  Solanaceie  few  species 
were  used  as  narcotics.  Cornm  sericea 
and  C.  stolonifera  grow  over  the  greater 
part  of  North  America  and  are  used  for 
smoking  nearly  as  extensively  as  Xieo- 
tiana.  Matthews  thinks  that  red  willow 
has  been  mistaken  for  these  by  several 
authors.  Kinnikinnick,  an  Algonquian 
word  signifying  '(what  is)  mixed  by 
hand,'  is  used  to  designate  a  mixture  of 
tobacco  with  some  other  plant,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  imparting  a  more 
pleasant  odor  or  to  reduce  its  strength, 
as  the  trade  tobacco  alone  is  commonly 
too  strong  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  Indian. 
Among  the  western  tribes  tobacco  was 
ordinarily  used  by  mixing  with  it  gum, 
sumac,  and  bearberry,  the  bark,  leaves, 
and  roots  of  two  kinds  of  willow,  manza- 
nita  leaves,  Jamestown  weed,  touchwood, 
dogwood  bark,  arrowwood,  and  a  variety 
of  other  woods,  barks,  leaves,  twigs,  and 
even  insects.  The  plant  was  commonly 
used  throughout  Europe  as  an  antidote 
against  the  plague  and  otherdiseases.  Its 
cultivation,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  veg- 
etal products,  brought  the  colonies  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  in  1908  the  product  of 
tobacco  in  the  United  States  amounted  to 
718,061, 380  pounds.  The  value  of  manu- 
factured tobacco  for  the  vear  1900  was 
$283,076,546. 

Consult  Bragge,  Bibliotheca  Nieotiana, 
1880;  Neander,  Tobaccologia,  1644;  Fair- 
holt,  Tol>acco,  its  Historv  and  Associa- 
tions, 1859;  Grinnell,  Black  foot  Ixxlge 
Tales,  1892;  Jacobstein,  Tobacco  Indus- 
try in  U.  8.,  1907;  Monardes,  Hist.  Me- 
dicinal, 1574;  Nadaillac,  Ixs  Pipes  et  le 
Tabae  (Materiaux  pour  1'Histoire  Primi- 
tivede  1' Homme,  1885) ; Curtis,  Am.  Ind., 
i-v,  1907-09;  McGuirein  Rep.  Nat  Mus., 
1897     See  Pipe*,  Smoking.      (j.  d.  m.) 

Tobagan     See  Tohtggan. 

Tobbipangge  (  To  IIs hi-piing-ge) .  A 
former  Tewa  village  8  m.  n.  e.  of  the 
present  Nambe  pueblo,  N.  Mex.  The 
Naml>e  people  assert  that  it  was  reared, 
occupied,  and  abandoned  by  their  ances- 
tors prior  to  the  Spanish  advent  in  the 
16th  century.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst, 
Papers,  iv,  84,  1892. 

Tobique.  A  band  of  Malecite  living  on 
a  reserve  consisting  of  14,800  acres  of  for- 
est and  farming  lands  at  the  junction  of 
Tobique  and  St  John  rs.,  Victoria  co., 
New  Brunswick.  They  numbered  157  in 
1910,  and  are  Roman  Catholics.  They 
gain  a  livelihood  by  hunting,  by  serving 
as  guides  and  lumbermen,  and  as  labor- 
ers for  the  residents  of  Perth  and  And- 
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over;  they  also  sell  their  native  wares, 
such  as  snowshoes,  axe-handles,  baskets, 
and  barrel-staves,  and  farm  to  some  ex- 
tent. 

Tobic— Vctromilc.  Abnakis,  122.  1S66.  Tobique.— 
Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  167, 1866. 

Toboggan.  A  sort  of  sledge  in  use 
among  the  Algonquian  Indians  of  n.  e. 
North  America,  and  adopted  from  them, 
with  the  name,  by  the  whites.  The  to- 
boggan is  made  of  thin,  narrow  boards, 
10  or  12  ft  long,  bent  over  and  lashed  at 
the  end  and  covered  with  rawhide. 
Those  intended  to  be  drawn  by  dogs  are 
much  larger  than  those  now"  used  for 
sliding  down  hills  in  sport.  The  word, 
which  has  been  spelled  in  English  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  as  tarbogan,  toltogan,  and 
toboggan,  which  is  the  usual  form  in  Eng- 
lish Canada,  came  into  the  language 
from  Canadian  French,  in  which  the  word 
is  old,  occurring  as  laltaganne  in  Leclercq 
(Nouv.  Rel.  de  la  (iaspesie,  70,  1691). 
In  French  Canadian  the  word  appears  in 
divers  forms,  as  tabagane,  labogine,  toba- 
gan, loftogan,  etc.,  some  of  them  influ- 
enced bv  English  spellings.  According 
to  Gerard  (infn,  1908)  "the  word  is 
from  Abnaki  uddbd'gdn,  meaning  '(what 
is)  used  for  dragging,'  from  uddbd'ge,  'he 
uses  for  dragging,'  from  udWbe,  'he 
drags,  or  hauls,  with  a  cord.'  The  name 
was  that  of  an  Indian  drug  made  of  the 
skin  of  a  deer.  A  sleigh  or  drag  made  of 
wood  or  branches  was  designated  as 
nddb&vti  a  name  which,  after  the  intro- 
duction of  wheeled  vehicles,  was  applied 
to  a  wagon  or  a  carriage."    See  Sled*. 

A  probable  variant  of  toboggan  is  Tom 
Pang,  which  has  been  also  reduced  to 
pung  (c\.  v).  Theadoptionof  theuseof  the 
toboggan  by  the  whites  of  parts  of  Canada 
and  the  I  nited  States  as  a  winter  sport 
'  has  given  rise  to  derivative  words,  as  the 
verb  toboggan,  Utbogganer,  tobogganist.  A 
sport  known  as  ' '  water  tobogganing ' '  was 
introduced  by  Paul  Boynton.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Toby.    See  Winema. 

Tocane.    A  Chumashan  village  lx»tween 
Coletaand  PtConecpcion.Cal.,  in  1542. 
Tocane  -Cabrillo.  Narr.  (1542).  in  Smith.  Colec. 
Doc.   Fla..  183,  1*67.   Tolane.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer.  Apr.  17.  1863. 

Tocai.  A  former  tril>e  of  x.  e.  Mexico 
or  s.  Texas,  probably  Coahuiltecan,  who 
were  gathered  into  mission  San  Buena- 
ventura de  las  Cuatro  Cienegas,  in  Coa- 
huila.— Orozco  y  Berra,  <Jeog.,  302.  1864. 

Tocaste.  A  village  entered  by  De  Soto 
in  1539,  shortly  before  reaching  Cale 
(Olagale),  and  probably  about  the  upper 
Withlacoochee  r.,  s.  from  the  present 
Ocala,  Fla.  (J.  m.) 

Tocaate  —  Oentl.  of  F.Ivks  (1667)  in  Bourne,  De 
Soto  Narr.  I,  36,  UXM.  Kanjel  (ra.  1646),  ibid..  IF, 
65,  1<K>».  ,  . 

Tocax.  A  place,  apparently  in  the 
Cherokee  country,  visited  by  Juan  Pardo 
in  1566.    It  may  possibly  have  some  con- 
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nection  with  Toxawav,  or  Tagwahi 
(q.  v.)  —  Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
636,  1900. 

Tocholimafla.  The  Golden  Warbler  clan 
of  Taoe  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

Tochohmatla  tai'na. — M.  C.  Stevenson,  notes,  B.  A. 
E  ,  1910. 

Tochotno.  A  former  Kuilehana  village 
on  Kuskokwim  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  9  in 
1844.— Zagoskin  quoted  by  Petroff  in  10th 
Census,  Alaska,  37,  1884.* 

Tocia.  A  Chumashan  tribe,  one  of  sev- 
eral formerly  occupying  the  country  from 
Buena  Vista  aud  Carises  lakes  and  Kern 
r  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  range, 
Cal.  By  treaty  of  June  10,  1861,  these 
tribes,  which  had  been  reduced  through 
conflict  with  the  Spaniards  and  with 
neighboring  Indians,  reserved  a  tract  be- 
tween Tejon  pass  and  Kern  r.,  and  ceded 
the  remainder  of  their  lands  to  the  United 
States.  See  Barbour  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
32d  Cong.,  spec,  sees.,  266,  1853. 

Tockaawgh,  Tockahow,  Tockwock.  Tock- 
wogh.    See  Tiickahoe. 

Tocobaga.  A  tribe,  apparently  of  Ti- 
mucuan  affinity,  holding  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury a  considerable  territory  along  the  w. 
coast  of  Florida  northward  from  Tampa 
bay  and  perhaps  including  the  region  of 
Withlacoochee  r.  The  Paracoxi,  Hurri- 
pacuxi,  etc.,  of  the  De  Soto  narratives, 
mentioned  as  the  name  of  the  chief  or 
province,  seem  to  be  properly  the  title  of 
the  chief,  signifying,  respectively,  'chief 
and  'war  chief  in  the  Titnucna  language 
(Gatschet).  I^ater  in  the  century,  when 
the  S|>aniards  l>egan  to  establish  posts 
and  missions,  the  trilje  was  uniformly 
called  Tocobaga.  They  were  at  war  with 
their  southern  neighbors,  the  Calusa, 
until  peace  was  made  through  the  efforts 
of  Menendez  alwut  1570.  Ll ke  the  other 
ancient  tribes  of  Florida,  they  probably 
dwindled  to  final  extinction  from  the  in- 
roads of  invading  Seminole.  (j.  m.  ) 
Hurripacuxi.— Biedma  (1544)  In  Bourne,  De  Soto 
Narr.,  11,6, 1904.  Orriparacogi.— Ranjel  lea.  1546). 
ibid.,  60.  Orriparagi.— Ibid.  Orriygua.— Ibid..  58. 
Paracoxi.-Gentl.  of  Klvas  (l5.r>7).  ibid.,  1.32,  1904. 
Tocobaga.— Fontanedn  (ca.  1575)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La..  2d  8.,  263,  1875.  Tocobaja.-Fontaneda 
Mem.,  Smith  trans.,  18.  1854.  Toco  baja  Chile. 
Fontnncda  in  Dm>.  In6d.,  v,  637.  1866  (cacique's 
name).  Tocobajo.— Fontaneda  in  French,  op. 
cit..  264.  Tocobayo.-Falrbanks,  Hist.  Fla..  92. 
1901.  Tocoboga*.— JefTerys,  Topofr.  of  N.  Am., 
chart  67, 1762.  Tooopata.-De  I'fsle,  map  (1707 \  in 
Winsor,  Hist.  Am.,  n.  294.  1886.  Tocovaga.— Fon- 
Uneda  in  Ternaux  Compans.  Voy.,  xx,  86, 1841. 
Togabaia  -Ibid..  20.  Tojobaco.-Ibid..  21.  Toco- 
vajachile— Fontancda.  Mem..  Smith  trans.,  18, 
1854  (name  of  the  chief  of  Tocobaga).  Topoca 
paa  — Barcia.  Ensayo.  344,  1T23  (identical?).  Ur- 
ribaracuxi.— Oarcilaso  de  la  Vega  (1591)  quoted 
by  Shlpp,  De  Soto,  271.  1881.  Urripacoxit.— De 
Soto  letter  (15391,  Smith  trans.,  8,  1854.  Urri 
paracoxi.— Ranjel  (ca.  1546)  in  Bourne,  De  Soto 
Narr.,  II,  65.  1904. 

Toctoethla.  A  fonner  Seminole  town, 
settled  by  40  or  50  warriors  from  Kan- 
chati;  situated  w.  of  Chattahoochee  r., 
10  m.  above  Flint  r.  junction,  in  Jackson 


co.,  Fla.— Bell  in  Moree,  Rep.  to  Sec. 
War,  307,  1822. 

Tocwogh  (corruption  of  PHukutu,  con- 
tracted totoiirteeuand  pronounced  f«F-tro. 
See  Tuckafioe. — Gerard).  A  former  trilw 
on  Chester  r.  on  the  k.  shore  of  Maryland. 
In  1608  Smith  estimated  them  at  100  war- 
riors; they  were  then  allies  of  the  Cones- 
toga.  Their  principal  village,  of  the  same 
name,  was  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  river, 
about  7  m.  from  its  mouth,  in  Queen  Anne 
co.  Brinton  identifies  them  with  the 
Nanticoke,  although  Smith  mentions  the 
two  as  distinct  tribes. 

Tockwagha.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  vi.  181, 
1857.  Tockwbogha.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  74,  repr. 
1M9.  Tockwock*.— Bozman,  Ma.,  1,  114,  1837. 
Tockwogh.  Smith,  op.  cit.,  map.  Tockwoghea.— 
Ibid..  120.  Tockwoughei— Ibid..  136.  Tocwoya.  — 
Ratineaque  in  Marshall,  Ky  ,  I,  introd..  37.  1824 
(misprint).  Toghwocka.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  4*6, 
1855. 

Tododaho.    See  WaOtatotarho. 

Toggle.    See  Fishing,  Hunting. 

Togiagamiat  An  Eskimo  tribe  inhab- 
iting the  country  about  Togiak  hay  and 
adjacent  lakes,  Alaska.  They  are  primi- 
tive in  their  habits,  but  excellent  hunters. 
Women  dress  in  the  feathered  skins  of 
swans,  geese,  and  cranes.  The  villages 
are  Kkilik,  Imiak,  Kashaiak,  Kassianak, 
Kulukak,  Togiak,  Tuniakpnk,  falik. 

Togiagaoittt— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E  ,  map. 
1*99. 

Togiak.  A  Togiagamiut  village  at  the 
mouth  of  Togiak  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  276  in 
1880,  94  in  1890. 

Togiagamiut. -llth  Census,  Alaska.  164,  1893  (the 
people).  Togiagamutc  — Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska, 
48,  1881.  Tugiak.— Tebenkof  (1849)  quoted  by 
Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  1902.  Tugiatak.-Sari- 
chef  (1826)  quoted  by  Baker,  ibid. 

Togiak.  A  trading  station  on  the  b. 
shore  of  Togiak  bav,  Alaska;  pop.  28  in 
1880,  14  in  1890.  * 

Togiak  Statioa-PetrofT  in  10th  Census.  Alaska. 
17,  1884. 

Togiarataorik.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Es- 
kimo village  on  the  left  bank  of  Kuako- 
kwim  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  52  in  1880. 

Taghiaratxoriamute.-Petroff.  Rep.  on  Alaska.  53. 
18*0.   Togiarhaioriamute.-Halloek  in  Nat.  (ieog. 


Mag..  IX,  88,  1898. 

Togue.  A  name  applied  in  Maine  to 
the  8|>ecie8  of  lake-trout  known  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  country  as  namaycush. 
The  form  toag  is  also  in  use,  and  the  spell- 
ing toque  would  indicate  a  derivation 
through  Canadian  French  from  Micmae 
or  Passamaquoddy.  According  to  Liv- 
ingston Stone  ( Rep.  U.  S.  Comm.  Fish, 
1872-73,  220),  the  togue  is  the  great  gray- 
trout  (StiJmo  tomn)  found  in  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Maine,  and  called  in  L.  Temis- 
couata,  tuladi.  The  precise  origin  of  the 
word  seems  not  to  be  known,    (a.  r.  c. ) 

Togwingani  ( To-gwmg'-a-ni).  A  Pavi- 
otso  tril>e  living  about  Malheur  lake, 
k.  Oreg.,  in  1881.  "Captain  Egan"  was  it* 
chief,  and  the  tribe  has  usual Iv  been  called 
Snakea.-Powell,  PaviotaoMS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1881. 
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Tohaha.  A  subtribe,  apparently  Ton- 
ka wan,  living  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century  near  the  Colorado  r.,  on  the  line 
of  travel  from  San  Antonio  to  e.  Texas. 
They  were  closely  associated  with  but 
distinct  from  the  Toho,  and  also  closely 
allied  with  the  Einet  and  Cavas.  What 
seems  to  be  the  first  mention  of  them  was 
made  in  1683  by  Juan  Sabeata.  Mendoza's 
guide  to  central  Texas.  He  included 
them  and  the  Emet  (Kmati)  in  the  list 
of  tribes  said  by  him  to  live  3  days  e.  of 
the  lower  Rio  Grande.  La  Salle  heard  of 
the  Tohaha  in  1687  before  crossing  the 
Colorado.  They  were  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  Teao,  through  whose  vil- 
lage 1^  Salle  passed  a  short  distance  e.  of 
the  same  river.  This  conclusion  is  based 
on  the  fact,  aside  from  the  similarity  of 
namesand  associates,  that  in  1689  and  1690 
Massanet,  from  personal  knowledge,  three 
times  reported  the  Tohaha  (whom  he 
called  Toaa,  or  Toao)  as  living  in  the  very 
vicinity  where  I.a  Salle  had  so  shortly 
Deiore  visitea  toe  leao. 

By  a  process  of  elimination,  supple- 
mented by  some  positive  data,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  Tohaha  were  probably 
Tonka  wan.  In  1691  Massanet  enumerated 
the  Toaa,  Tojo,  Emet,  Cavas,  and  Sana  in 
a  list  of  tribes  living  e.  of  Arroyodel  Cibolo 
and  speaking  a  non-Coahuiltecan  lan- 
guage. According  to  Joutel  the  Teao  spoke 
a  language  different  from  that  of  the  Cenis 
(Hasinui).  If  the  Toyal  mentioned  by 
Belleisle  (1719-21)  were  the  Tohaha,  as 
seems  not  unlikely,  his  account  would 
indicate  that  they  were  not  allied  with  the 
coast  tribes,  and  therefore  were  probably 
not  Karankawan.  Moreover,  there  is 
some  positive  evidence  that  the  Sana 
(q.  v.),  at  least,  were  of  Tonkawan  affilia- 
tion. While  the  Tohaha  seem  not  to  tie 
mentioned  after  Belleisle's  account,  as- 
suming their  identity  with  the  Toyal,  the 
Toho  and  their  other  associates  continue 
tobementioned  forsometime.  (n.  e.  b. ) 

Teao.  ^Joutel  (1037)  In  Margry,  Wc.,  111,298. 1878. 
Toaa  —  Massanet  (1689)  in  Tex.  Hl»t.  Aaso.  Quur., 
II.  2*6,  1899.  Toao. Massanet  (1689),  ibid..  213. 
Tohaha.  Joutel  (lt>87).  op.  clt.,  2*x.  Tohahe.— 
Shea,  note  in  Charlevoix,  New  France,  iv.  78, 
1870.  Tohaka.  Joutel.  Jour..  Eng.  trans.,  90, 
1719.  Toyala.  — Bolleislc  (1719-21)  in  Manrry. 
Wc,  vi,  339.  1S86  (identkiil*).  Toxaxa.-Juan 
Sabeata  (1683)  in  Menduza,  Viaje.  MS. 

Tohaktivi  (TohaL-ti-vi) .  A  Paviotso 
tribe  formerly  about  the  White  mts.,  near 
the  head  of  Owens  r.,  e.  Cal. — Powell, 
Paviotso  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881. 

Tohlka  (  T!d'lk!a ) .  A  Haida  town  of  the 
Tohlka-gitunai  familv,  formerly  on  the 
n.  wast  of  Graham  id.,  just  w.  of  the  en- 
trance to  M asset  inlet,  Brit.  Col. — Swan- 
ton,  Cont.  Haida,  281,  1905. 

Tohlka-gitunai  (  T!<Ylk!a  gU.<na'-i,  'the 
Gitunsof  Tohlka').  A  Haida  family  of 
the  Eagle  clan,  named  from  its  town, 
Tohlka  (q.  v.).    They  formed  one  family 
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with  the  Widja-gitunai,  Chets-gitunai, 
and  Pjus-hade.  ( J.  b,  s.  ) 

T'.o'lk'.a  rftAnI'-I.-£wanton,  Cont  Haida,  276. 
190ft.  Totlgya  gyitinai'.-Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  23, 1898. 

Tohnokalong.  A  Yukonikhotana  vil- 
lage on  the  n.  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  Ion.  54° 
25'. 

Toho.  A  subtribe,  apparently  Tonka- 
wan,  closelv  associated  with  but  distinct 
from  the  Tohaha.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  17th  century  they  lived  on  Colorado 
r.,  Texas.  For  their  location,  probable 
linguistic  affiliation,  and  early  mention, 
see  Tohaha.  While  the  Tohaha  disap- 
pear after  1721,  at  the  latest,  the  Toho, 
in  later  times  more  commonly  called  Tou 
or  Tuu,  and  their  associates,  the  Emet 
and  Cavas  (Caguas),  continue  to  be 
known.  About  1740  and  thereafter  they 
entered  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  were  there 
as  late  as  1765.  In  addition  to  the  au- 
thorities cited  below,  consult  the  manu- 
script mission  records  of  San  Antonio  de 
Valero.  The  names  Tuu  and  Tou  suggest 
Tups  and  Tops  (q.  v. ),  names  of  a  tribe 
apparently  Karankawan.  (n.  e.  b.  ) 
Atayos.— (  ubezade  Vaca  (1584). Smith  trans.,  121. 
1871.  Atoyoa.  -Davis,  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.,  82, 
lH6i»  (misprint).  Tayoa.  —  Caboza  de  Vaca  as 
quoted  by  Bareia,  Ensayo,  13.  1723  (these  three 
forms  probably  refer  to  the  Toho  rather  than  to 
the  Adai).  Thoo.— Massanet  (1690)  in  Dictamen 
Fiscal,  Nov.  30,  1716.  MS.  Tokan.- Jontel,  Jour., 
Enfr.  ed.,  90,  1719,  Tohau.— Joutel  in  MarKry, 
Dee.,  Ill,  288,  1878.  Tone—  Talon  (1698),  ibid., 
612.  Tokau.— Joutel.  Jour..  En*,  ed.,  115,  1719. 
Too— Massanet  ( 1689).  MS.  Toxo.— Joutel  quoted 
in  Tex.  Hist.  Asbo.  Quar..  vm,  213.  1905. 

Tohol.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.)  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.— Oflate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Tohome.  A  former  Muskhogean  tribe  of 
the  Gulf  coast,  speaking  a  dialect  of  Choc- 
taw (Margry,  Dec,  iv,  427,  514-31, 
1880).  Their  cabins  stood  8  leagues  s. 
of  the  French  settlement  at  Mobile,  on 
the  w.  side  of  Mobile  r.  The  number  of 
warriors  was  estimated  in  1702  at  350. 
Thev  were  allies  of  the  French  and  had 
been  baptized  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith. 

Aom4.— French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  in.  235. 1851.  Cho 
homes  —  Iberville  (1702)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  I, 
340,  1872.  Thome.— P^nicaut  (1709)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  h..  1, 103.  1869.  Thome*  - Peni- 
cant  (1702).  Ibid.,  78.  Tohomea— Iberville  (1700) 
in Margry,  Dec.,  iv,  427. 1880.  Tomeaa.—  McKenney 
and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  79,  1854.  Tomes.— 
Iberville  (1700)  in  Margry.  Dee.,  iv,  514.  1880. 
Tome*.— Peuicaut  (1710),  ibid.,  V.  427,  1883.  Tom- 
makeea—  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  II,  234,  18.-*) 
(perhnps  identical).  Toomee.— Iberville  (1700) 
in  Margry.  Dec..  IT,  372,  1880. 

Tohontaenrat  ( 'they  are  white-eared.'— 
Hewitt).  A  Huron  tribe  formerly  living 
in  Ontario  and  a  member  of  the  Huron 
confederation.  Seanonaenrat,  where  the 
Jesuits  established  the  mission  of  St 
Michel,  was  their  only  recorded  village. 
In  1649,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Hurons 
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by  the  Iroquois,  the  Tohontaenrat  aban- 
doned their  village  and  were  adopted  by 
the  Seneca.   See  Konogaro.       (j.  m.) 

Tahontaenrat.— Jes.  Rcl.  1644.  93.  1868.  Tohonta- 
enraa.— Jen.  Rel.  1637.  113,  1858.  Tohontaenrat  — 
Jea.  Rel.  1639.  50,  1858.  Tohotaenrat  — Parkman, 
Jesuit*,  map,  1883. 

Tohookatokie.  Mentioned  together  with 
Wichita,  Caddo,  Biloxi,  Alabama,  Dela- 
ware^, Shawnee,  Creeks,  Choctaw,  Chick- 
asaw, Quapaw,  and  a  number  of  others  as 
troublesome  intruders  in  Texas  in  1849. 
The  list  as  given  contains  several  duplica- 
tions and  other  errors.  This  name  can 
not  be  identified  with  any  regular  tribe 
name,  and  may  possibly  be  intended  for 
a  band  of  Cherokee  under  the  leadership 
of  the  chief  DegatAga,  known  to  the 
whites  as  To katoka,  (j.  M.) 

Tahookatuke.— Latham,  Var.  of  Man.  350,  Imi. 
Tohookatokiea.— Catlett  (1849)  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep., 
1849.  33,  1850.   Tuhuktukia.— Latham,  op.  cit. 

Tohopeka  (Creek:  Tuhupki,  from  itu- 
huj>ki,  'wooden  fence,'  and,  by  extension. 
'  fort').  The  Horseshoe,  or  Great  Bend 
of  Tallapoosa  r.,  Ala.,  the  site  of  a  tem- 
porary fort  where  the  warlike  remnants 
of  the  Creeks,  numbering  1,000,  experi- 
enced their  last  and  decisive  defeat  from 
the  American  armv  under  (Jen.  Jackson, 
with  its  Cherokee' allien,  Mar.  27,  1814, 
leaving  557  dead  on  the  field.  See  Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4,  60,  1848.      (a.  b.  g.)  " 

Tohopekaliga  (Creek:  'fence  or  fort 

fdaced  there  ).  A  former  Seminole  vil- 
age,  probably  on  the  shore  of  a  lake  of 
the  same  name  in  s.  w.  Orange  co.,  Fla. 
Philip  was  their  chief  in  1837. 
Tohopikaliga  —  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  74  (1823),  19th 
('..UK  ,  l»t  sev..  27,  iv.v.  Tohopkolikiea.— Drake. 
Bk.  Inds..  bk.  4.  140.  1*18.  Topchalinky  —  II.  R. 
Doc.  78.  25th  Cone..  2d  cess.,  map,  768-9,  1838 
(pmlmbly  identical).  Topekaliga.— Jesup  (1837), 
il>i<1..6r>. 

To-ho-sa.    See  Dohnmn. 

Tohou.    The  Puma  clan  of  the  Chua 

(  Rattlesnake)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
To  -ho-uh  wui-wii.- Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vn, 
402. 1*94  ( iruii-vm  -clan ).   Tohoii-winwu.— Fewkes 
in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  K..  582,  1900. 

Toikbichi.  A  former  Yokuts  (Maripo- 
san)  tribe  on  Kings  r.,  Cal. — A.  L.  Kroe- 
ber,  inf'n,  1906. 

Toikimlng.  A  village  of  Praying  In- 
dians in  1659,  on  Nantucket  id.,  Mass. — 
Cotton  (1659)  in  Mas*.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
1st  s.,  i,  204,  1806. 

Toiia.  A  Potawatomi  village,  named 
from  the  chief,  which  formerly  occupied 
the  w.  bank  of  Tippecanoe  r.,  nearly  op- 
posite Bloomingsburg,  Fulton  co.,  Ind. 
The  reservation  was  sold  in  1836. — Tippe- 
canoe treatv  (1832)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat., 
702,  1873. 

Toiwait  (To-i-wait).  A  Paviotso  tribe 
formerly  al>out  the  lower  sink  of  the  Car- 
son, w.  Nevada  (Powell,  Paviotso  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1881).  They  were  Bald  to  num- 
ber al h  nit  400  in  1870,  most  of  them  hav- 
ing been  removed  to  the  e.  part  of  the 
territory. 


Tot  Pah-Utes— Campbell  in  Did.  Aff.  Rep.,  111. 
1870.  Toy  Pi-TJt*a.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  119, 1866.  Toy'- 
yu-wi-ti-kut'-teh.— Powers,  Iuds.  W.  Nevada,  MS., 
B.  A.  K  .  1876  (formerly  at  the  upper  sink  of  the 
Carson;  shr.  1  tule  eaters'  :  said  to  have  been  ap- 
plied also  to  the  Paviotso  at  the  lower  fdnk). 

Tojagua.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  (Doc. 
Ined.,  xvi,  115,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  New 
Mexico  in  1598.  It  was  possibly  Keresan. 
Toajgua.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  136,  1889 
i misquoting Ofiate).  Toyafiia.— Columbus  Mem. 
Vol.,  155,  1893  ^misprint). 

Tok.  A  koyukukhotana  village  on  an 
island  at  the  junction  of  Koyukuk  r.  with 
the  Yukon,  Alaska,  having  6  inhabitants 
in  1844. 

Tok. -Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  1902.  Tokha- 
kate. — Zavoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Vov.,  5th  a.,  ill, 
map,  1850.  Tok-kakat— Tlkhmenfef  quoted  by 
Baker,  ibid.  Tok  khakat.— £ag<*kin  quoted  by 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  37,  1884. 

Tokauneo's  Village.  A  former  mixed 
Winnebago  and  Menominee  village, 
named  alter  a  chief,  situated  on  the  Site 
of  Mauston,  Juneau  co.,  Wis.,  in  1837. 
It  contained  only  five  or  six  wigwams. — 
De  la  Ronde  in  Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  ColL, 
vn,  359,  1876. 

Tokeatl'i  Village.  A  summer  camp  of 
a  Taku  chief  in  Alaska;  pop.  26  in  1880.— 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  A  lawk  a,  32,  1884. 

Tokoaath(  Tok'oa'ath,  'Toquat  proper'). 
A  sept  of  the  Toquart,  a  Nootka  tribe. — 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32, 

1S-.K). 

Tokoais  (Tok'oa'is,  'looking  down  on 
his  family  — the  name  of  an  ancestor). 
A  division  of  the  Nuhalk,  a  sulidivision 
of  the  Bellacoola  of  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia. — Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  3,  1891. 

Tokoanu.    The  Black-ant  clan  of  the 
Ala  (Horn)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
To-ko'-a  nu  wun-wu. — Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr..  vn. 
401,  1894  (tnol-irM^clan). 

Tokochi.  The  Wildcat  clan  of  the  Hopi. 
Tokotoi  winwu  —  Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,684. 
1900.  To-ko-toi  wun-wn.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr., 
VII,  404.  1894. 

Tokogalgi  (Creek:  'tadpoh-  f«ople'). 
A  small  Yuchi  town  on  Kichofuni  ex.,  an 
affluent  of  Flint  r.,  s.  w.  Georgia. 

Toe -io-rul-esau.  —  Hawkins  (1799K  Sketch. 63, 184>. 
Tohogalias  —  Moll  map  In  Humphrcvs,  Acct..  1730 
Tokojahji  —  Oatschet,  Creek Migr.  Leg..  1. 146. 1884 
Tokonabi  (Hopi:  'place  of  the  running 
water  in  the  canyon.' — Fewkes).  A  ru- 
ined pueblo  in  s.  Vtah,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood <>f  the  junction  of  the  Little  Colo- 
rado with  the  Colorado,  known  by  tra- 
dition as  the  place  whence  came  the  Ala 
(Horn)  and  the  Chua  (Snake)  clans  of 
the  Hopi. 

Tokonabi.  Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B  A.  B..  587. 
1900.  Tokoonari.— Voth.  Traditions  of  the  Hopi, 
30.  1905. 

Toktakamai  ('place  of  thimble-ber- 
ries ' ) .    A  Squawmish  village  on  the  right 

bank  of  Squawmisht  r.,  w.  Brit.  Col. 
Tawkame*.— Brit.  Adtn.  chart,  no.  1917.  Tokta' 
kamai.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep  Brit.  A.  A.  6  .  474.  1900. 
Tqfa'quroai  — Boas,  MS..  B.  A.  E..  1887 

Tolemato.  A  Yamasee  village  and  mis- 
sion station  about  1595  on  the  coast  of 
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Georgia.  In  1597,  in  anger  at  the  re- 
proofs of  Father  Corpa,  the  missionary, 
the  son  and  heir  of  the  chief  of  Gnale 
organized  a  revolt  against  the  mis- 
sions, resulting  in  the  murder  of  Father 
Corpa  and  3  other  missionaries,  the  de- 
struction of  much  property  at  the  differ- 
ent mission  villages,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  the  missions  of  that  region  for 
several  years.  See  Topvjui.  (j.  m.  ) 
Tolemaro.— Ban-in,  Ensavo,  1*0. 1723.  Tolemato.— 
Ibid.   Tolomato.— Fairbanks.  Pla.,  111.  1901. 

Toloawathla.  A  former  Seminole  town 
on  the  w.  side  of  Chattahoochee  r.,  Fla., 
10  m.  above  the  forks.  Eheeonhataunco 
was  its  chief  in  1823.  (H.  Ii.  Ex.  Doc. 
74  (1823),  l'.lth  Cong.,  lstsess.,  27, 1826. ) 

Tolocabit  ('place  of  the  big  head').  A 
former  village,  oeenpied  by  either  the 
Cahuilla(  Kawia)  or  the  Serranos.  on  the 
site  of  Kedlands,  s.  Cal. 

8an  TimatM.— Burton  (1853)  in  II.  K.  Ex.  Doc.  76. 
31lh  Cong..  8d  wvi„  117.  1*57.    Ban  Timotao.— Ca- 
ballcria.  Hist.  Sun  Bernardino  Val.,  39, 1902.  Tolo 
cabit. — Ibid. 

Tolowa.  An  Athapascan  tril>e  of  ex- 
treme v.  W.California.  When  first  known 
they  occupied  t  he  coast  from  the  month  of 
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Klamath  r.  nearly  to  the  Oregon  line, 
including  Smith  r.  valley  and  the  follow- 
ing villages:  Echnlit,  Khoonkhwattunne, 
and  Khosatunne  of  the  Khaamotene 
branch^  Chesthltishtunne,  Tatlatunne, 


Ataakut,  Meetkeni,  Stuntusunwhott,  Tar- 
ghinaatun,  Thltsusmetunne,  and  Turghe- 
stltsatun.  They  were  gathered  on  a  res- 
ervation in  1862,  which  was  established 
on  leased  land,  but  it  was  abandoned  in 
1868,  since  which  time  the  Tolowa  have 
shifted  for  themselves.  They  are  much 
demoralized  and  greatly  reduced  in  num- 
bers. Their  language  is  unintelligible  to 
the  Hupa.  In  culture  they  resemble  the 
Hupa  and  the  Yurok,  the  chief  difference 
beingin  theirfolkloreand  religion.  They 
have  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  sea. 

Aquata.— Dorscy,  Naltunnetunne  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  K  .  1884  ('southern language':  Naltnnnetiinne 
name).  A  -qu-sta.— Dornev,  Cheteo  MS.  vocab., 
B  A.  E.,  1884."  Au'-kwu-oti.— Doraey,  Alsea  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  V,  .  18*4.  Lagoona  — Ileint/.lcinan  in 
(nd.  AfT.  Rep.  J8..7.  392.  1858.  Lopaa.— Ibid.  Tah- 
le-wah  — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tril**,  in,  422.  1853. 
Ttliwa.- Hcintzlemnn  in  Ind.  Aft.  Rep..  391. 1858. 
Talu-wa.— Crook,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Tolana— Hein- 
Uleman  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.. 286, 1858.  Tolawa.— Ban- 
croft, Nat.  Races,  1,  445,  1X74.  To-la-wah.— Gtbbs 
In  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  m,  139, 1853.  Tolowa.— 
Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer,  June*.  I***)  (  Yurok  nnmo 
of  Eehulit.  applied  by  whites  to  the  whole  tribe). 

Toltichi.  A  divergent  northern  dialect 
of  the  Yokuts,  formerly  spoken  farthest 
up  San  J  oaquin  r.,  Cal.  The  last  person 
actually  using  this  dialect  (a  woman)  is 
said  to  have  died  about  80  years  prior 
to  1907.  See  Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub., 
Am.  Arch,  and  Eth.,  H,  311,354,  1907. 

Toltsasding.  A  former  II npa  village  on 
Trinity  r.,  Cal.,  at  the  month  of  Supply  cr. 

ToLtaasdin. — (Joddard,  Life  and  Culture  of  the 
Hupa.  12.  1903. 

.  Toltu.— The  Sun  clan  of  Taos  pueblo, 
N.  Mex. 

Toltu  tai'na.— M.  C.  Stevenson,  notes,  B.  A.  K.. 
1910  (/«»'«o— '  people  ). 

Tolangowon.  AnOneidasettlcmcnt  near 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  in  lK.i6. 
Tolungowon'— Crawford  (1838)  in  11.  R.  !>«*-.  17*, 
26th  Cong.  1st  sess..  17,  Ihio. 

Tolwatin.  A  <li vision  of  the  Tenanku- 
tchin  on  Tanana  r.,  Alaska. — Allen,  Kep. 
on  Alaska,  I'M,  1S87. 

Tomachichi     See  Tomochiciii. 

Tomahawk.  The  name  applied  to  a 
weafHm  or  a  group  of  weapons  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  Algonquian  tribes 
of  e.  United  States.  The  early  writers 
on  Virginia  cite  the  word  from  the  dia- 
lectsof  thatregiona* Um.mahickt  tamahack, 
ininnhake,  <«//«i//aac(Strachey,  1612),  etc. ; 
other  earlv  forms  are  totnmyhawk  and 
lumhog  (Church,  Philip's  War,  24,  1716). 
The  Delaware  dialect  has  tamahikan; 
the  Mahican,  (ummtheam;  the  Massachu- 
set,  tomhegtm;  the  Abnaki,  tamah'ujtm. 
The  word  has  come  into  English  prol>a- 
bly  from  the  Virginian  dialect  That 
this  word  is  common  to  widely  scattered 
Algonquian  peoples  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  Oittommohnftfttn  is  the  Cree  won! 
for  hammer.  A  common  conception  of 
the  tomahawk  is  that  it  was  the  nearest 
al>original  representative  of  the  European 
hatchet,  although  the  term  was  early 
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applied  to  various  forms  of  the  club,  as 
indicated  in  the  following  citations. 

Describing  a  clandestine  visit  to  one  of 
the  houses  of  worship  of  the  Virginia 
Indians,  Beverley  says:  "  We  found  large 
Shelves,  and  upon  these  Shelves  three 
Mats,  each  of  which  was  roll'd  up,  and 
sow'd  fast.  These  we  handed  down  to 
the  light,  and 
to  save  time  in 
unlacing  the 
Seams,  we 
made  use  of  a 
Knife,  and 
ripp'd  them, 
without  doing 
any  damage  to 
the  Mats.  In 
one  of  these  we 
found  some 
vast  Bones,  which  we  judg'd  to  be  the 
Bones  of  Men,  particularly  we  meas- 
ur'd  one  Thigh-bone,  and  found  it  two 
foot  nine  inches  long:  In  another  Mat,  we 
found  some  Indian   Tomahawks  finely 


grav'd  and  painted.  These  resemblM  the 
wooden  Faulchion  us'd  by  the  Prize- 
fighters in  England,  except  that  they  have 
no  guard  to  save  the  Fingers.  They  were 
made  of  a  rough  heavy  Wood,  and  the 


shape  of  them  is  represented 
in  the  Tab.  10,  No.  3. 
Among  these  Tomahawks 
was  the  largest  that  ever  I  saw;  there 
was  fasten'd  to  it  a  Wild  Turky's  Beard 
painted  red,  and  two  of  the  longest 
Feathers  of  his  Wing*  hung  dangling  at 
it,  bv  a  string  of  about  «  Inches  long, 
tv'd'to  the  end  of  the  Tomahawk. >» 
('Beverley,  Virginia,  29,  1705.) 


Ciu*  wrtx  8»«t,  Ortm  DttCHiaco  a*  a  Tomahawk 

The  tomahawk  was  very  generally  em- 

Rloyed  in  ceremony,  and  the  matter  of 
s  use  and  embellishment  are  well  set 


forth  by  Rogers:  "Another  instrument 
of  great  esteem  and  importance  among 
them  is  the  tomahawk.  This  is  an  an- 
cient weapon  universally  used  by  them 
in  war,  before  they  were  taught  the  use 
of  iron  ami  steel;  since  which  hatchets 
have  been  substituted  in  lieu  of  them. 
But  this  instrument  still  retains  its  use 

and  importance 
in  public  trans- 
actions; and, 
like  the  pipe,  is 
often  very  sig- 
nificant. This 
weapon  is 
formed  much 
like  a  hatchet, 
having  a  long 
stem  or  han- 
dle; the  head 
is  a  round  ball  or  knob  of  solid  wood, 
well  enough  calculated  to  knock  men's 
brains  out,  which  on  the  other  side  of 
the  stem  terminates  in  a  point  where  the 
edge  would  be,  if  made  a  hatchet,  which 
point  is  set  a  little  hooking  or  coming 
toward  the  stem;  and  near  the  center, 
where  the  stem  or  handle  pierces  the 
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head,  another  point  projects  for- 
ward of  a  considerable  length, 
which  serves  to  thrust  with  Tike 
a  spear  or  pike  pole. 

"The  tomahawk  likewise  is  ornamented 
with  feathers  and  paintings,  disposed  and 
variegated  in  many  significant  lorms,  ac- 
cording to  the  occasion  and  end  for  which 
it  is  used,  and  on  it  they  keep  journals  of 
their  marches  and  most  important  and 
noted  o<*curren«,e8  in  a  kind  of  hiero- 
glyphics. When  the  council  is  called  to 
dehl>erate  war,  the  tomahawk  is  painted 
all  over  red,  and  when  the  couucil  aits  it  is 


CtLT-MATCHf, 

laid  down  by  the  chief,  and  if  war  is  con- 
cluded  upon,  the  captain  of  the  young 
warriors  takes  it  up  and  with  it  in  his 
hands  dances  and  sings  the  war-song,  as 
before  mentioned.  When  the  council  is 
over,  this  hatchet,  or  some  other  of  the 
kind,  is  sent  by  the  hands  of  some  war- 
rior to  every  trilte  concerned,  and  with  it 
he  presents  a  belt  of  wampum  and  de- 
livers his  message,  throwing  the  hatchet 
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on  the  ground,  which  is  taken  up  by  one  of 
their  most  expert  warriors,  if  they  eh  use 
to  join;  if  not,  they  return  it,  and  with  a 
belt  of  their  wampum  suitable  to  the  oc- 
casion." (Knox,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  n, 
165-6,  1767.) 

The  following  from  McCulloh's  Re- 
searches (134,  1829)  is  of  much  later 
date  than  the  preceding,  and  indicates 
the  conception  of  the  tomahawk  at  that 
time:  "The  tomahawk,  which  is  some- 
times considered  a  weapon  peculiar  to 
the  American  Indians,  was  originally  a 
club  carved  into  some  convenient  shape. 
It  was  most  commonly  a  stout  stick  about 
three  feet  in  length,  terminating  in  a  large 
knob,  wherein  a  projecting  l>one  or  flint 
was  often  inserted.  The  hatchets  of  the 
Indians  that  are  now  called  tomahawks 
are  of  Euroj>ean  device,  and  the  stone 
hatchets  so  often  found  in  our  fields  and 
called  by  the  same  term  were  not  mili- 
tary weapons,  but  mechanical  tools." 
See  Ases,  ( 'alumel,  Celts,  IfatchdM. 

In  addition  to  the  works  cited  above, 
consult  Gerard  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  no.  1, 
1907;  x,  no.  2,  1908;  Gookin  (1674)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  152,  1792;  Josse- 
Ivn  (1675),  ibid.,  3d  s.,  hi,  309,  1833; 
Holmes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  x,  no.  2,  1908 

iand  authorities  therein  cited);  Smith, 
list.  Virginia,  Arbered.,  1884;  Strachey, 
Virginia,  106,  1849;  Tooker,  Algonquian 
Ser.,  in,  40,  1901;  Wood,  New  England's 
Prospect,  66,  1634.  (w.  n.  n.) 

Tom  as  (Span.  Thomas).  The  most 
noted  Bidai  chief  of  the  18th  century, 
frequently  mentioned  in  Spanish  docu- 
ments after  1755.  Within  or  before  this 
year  he  was  officially  named  (notion  by 
the  Spanish  authorities.  His  village  was 
w.  oi  Trinity  r.,  Texas,  near  modern 
Bidais  cr.,  which  appears  on  a  Spanish 
man  of  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century 
as  Rio  Santo  Tomas  ( Mapa  (ieografica  de 
las  Provincial  Septentrionales,  n.  d., 
Bexar  Archives).  ( h.  e.  b. ) 

Tomassee.  The  name  of  two  or  more 
former  Cherokee  settlements,  viz:  (1) 
On  Tomassee  cr.  of  Keowee  r.,  in  Oconee 
co.,  S.  C;  (2)  on  Little  Tennessee  r.  near 
the  entrance  of  Burningtown  cr.,  in 
Macon  co.,  S.  C.  The  correct  form  and 
interpretation  of  the  name  are  unknown. 
Timoaay.—  Moonev  in  19th  Rop.  B.  A.  E  .  535. 1W0 
(quoted  form).  Tomassee. — Doc.  of  17.v>  quotc<l 
by  Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  143.  lsS7.  Ty- 
mahse. — Mooney,  op.  fit.  (quoted  form). 

Toman.  A  noted  Menominee  chief, 
properly  called  Thomas  Carron.  He  was 
born,  according  to  Grignon  (Wis.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  hi,  267,  1857),  about  1752, 
though  the  inscription  on  the  monument 
erected  over  his  grave  by  John  Law,  of 
Green  Bay,  makes  him  but  56  years  of 
age  at  his  death,  July  8,  1818  (Morse, 
Rep.  See.  War,  53,  1822;  Draper  in 
Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  L  58,  1855).  He 
was  the  second  son  of  Old  Carron,  a 


half-blood  French  and  Menominee,  act- 
ing head  chief.  His  mother  was  prob- 
ably an  Abnaki.  Though  not  the  offi- 
cial chief  of  the  tribe  bv  inheritance, 
he  was  regarded  as  chief*  in  authority, 
since  the  hereditary  title  was  held  by  one 
incapable  of  ruling.  He  was  met  by 
Zebulon  Pike  in  1805,  who  employed  him 
as  guide  and  sj>eaks  of  his  friendship  for 
Americans,  though  subsequent  acts  did 
not  serve  to  confirm  this  opinion.  It  is, 
however,  true  that,  notwithstanding  Te- 
cumseh's  eloquent  appeal  to  the  Me- 
nominee to  join  in  the  war  on  the  ignited 
States  settlements,  Tomau  stood  firmly 
for  |>eaee,  yielding  only  so  far  as  to  con- 
sent that  such  of  his  young  men  as  wished 
to  join  as  individuals  might  do  so.  He 
advised  against  so  doing,  however,  and 
only  a  few  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege.  Later,  on  the  other  hand, 
Tomau  allied  himself  with  the  British, 
and  with  probably  100  of  his  warriors 
accompanied  Col.  Dickson  in  1812  in  the 
capture  from  the  Americans  of  Ft  Macki- 
naw, though  there  was  no  fighting.  It 
was  during  this  expedition  that  Oshkosh 
was  placed  under  Tomau's  special  care. 
He  was  also  with  Proctor  and  Dickson  in 
the  attack  on  Ft  Sandusky,  and  in  1814, 
with  aliout  80  Menominee,  accompanied 
Dickson  to  Mackinaw,  where  they  took 
part  in  the  battle  in  which  the  American 
commander  Maj.  Holmes  fell.  In  1816 
Tomau  gave  permission  to  the  United 
States  troops  to  build  a  fort  in  Menominee 
territory.  Two  years  later  he  died  at 
Mackinaw  from  "excessive  intoxication, 
and  was  buried  there.  Tomau  was  of 
the  Prairie-chicken  clan,  and  was  thrice 
married;  his  first  wife,  Kiwakomuqkiu 
('Wandering  Around')  was  a  Menomi- 
nee woman,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons. 
Separating  from  this  wife  he  married  two 
sisters,  with  both  of  whom  he  lived  until 
they  died  and  by  one  of  whom  he  had 
four  children.  Consult  Hoffman  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  R,  pt.  1,  54,  1896. 

Tombigbee    { It  >'i  mbi-blkpi ,  'coffin 
maker.'— Gatschet ).    A  former  Choctaw 
town  on  or  near  Tombigbee  r.,  w.  Ala 
liama. 

Tambeche. — LattrO,  mnpnf  U.  S\,  1784.  Tombeobe. — 
Alcedo.  Die.  Geog..  v,  169.  178'J.  Tombechb*.— Ro- 
mans, Fla..  Sift.  1775.  Tombeobe.— Jeffery*.  Am. 
Atlax,  map  6. 1776.  Tombeechy.— Jefferys,  French 
Horn.  Am..  13-i,  map.  1761. 

Tomcba  (Tom'-cha).    A  former  Maidu 
settlement  on  the  left  liank  of  Feather  r., 
e.  of  Lorao,  Sutter  co.,  Cal.     (a.  a.  D. ) 
Toam'  cha  — Power*  in  Cont.  X.  A.  Ethnol.,  III., 

2K2,  1X77. 

Tomo  (contr.  of  the  name  of  AbW  Santo 
Tomas.— Lummis).  A  former  pueblo  of 
Genizaros  (q.  v.),  situated  on  the  Rio 
Grande  2  leagues  s.  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex.,  on 
the  site  of  a  prehistoric  pueblo,  probably 
of  the  Tigua.  The  inhabitants  of  the  set- 
tlement consisted  of  neophytes  who  h 
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been  captured  by  the  Apache  and  Co- 
manche, gold  by  them  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  released  from  servitude  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  Mexico  to  form  this  settle- 
ment as  a  mission  visita  of  Isleta  pueblo. 
This  seems  to  havelieen  in  1740,  although 
in  the  previous  year  a  grant  of  121,593 
acres  in  and  about  Tome  was  made  to 
J.  Valera  and  others,  representing  30 
families,  evidently  Spanish  (Bancroft,  N. 
Mex.  and  Ariz., '243,  253,  758-9,  1889). 
In  1748  Villa-Seflor  (Theatro  Am.,  416)  re- 
ported the  population  to  be  40  families; 
in  1766therewere70families.  According 
to  Lummis  (New  Mex.  David,  95,  100, 
1891)  Tome  was  settled  by  Ignacio  Baca 
with  50  Spanish  families  in  1769,  and 
it  seems  to  have  lost  its  character  as  an 
Indian  settlement  about  this  time.  From 
1852  to  1872  and  from  1874  to  1876  Tome 
was  the  county  seat  of  Valencia  co.  In  the 
spring  of  1905  itwasdestroyed  by  a  sudden 
rise  of  the  Kio  Grande.  (f.  w.  n. ) 
Concepcion  — Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex. ,2*1,  1*S9 
t  visita  name),  fif  lim  YtHn  firflor.  Ttifffltm 
Am  ,  n.  Hi..  1748.  8.  TboinM.— like,  Bxped.,  map. 
1810.  Tome  Dominguei.— Bancroft,  N.  Mex.  and 
Ariz.,  243,  1*89.  Town  of  the  Broken  Pronuae.— 
Lu  in  in  is,  N.  Mex.  David.  100,  IWl  (transl.  of 
Indian  [Tijtna?]  name).  Valencia.— Banerott. 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  2'vl.  18S9  (Tomi  or,  not  the 
present  town  of  Valencia). 

Tomeychee.    See  Tomochichi. 

Tomhog,  Tommyhawk.    See  Tomahavk. 

Tomo.  A  Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida  alout  1570. — Fontanel  la 
Memoir  (at.  1575),  Smith  trans.,  19, 1854. 

Tomochachi.    See  Tomochichi. 

Tomochic  ('winter  house.' — Och).  A 
Tarahnmare  settlement  in  w.  Chihuahua, 
Mexico,  near  the  head  of  Mavo  r.,  lat.  28° 
307,  Ion.  107°  40'.—  Orozco  V  lierra,  Geog. , 
323,  1864. 

Tomochichi  (spelled  also  Bocachee,  Te- 
mochichi,  Thamachaychee,  Thomochi- 
chi,  Tomaehachi,  Tomeychee,  etc.,  and 
said  by  Gatschet  to  mean  'the  one  who 
causes  to  fly  up' [?]).  A  Creek  chief, 
note* I  in  the  early  history  of  Georgia. 
He  was  originally  of Apalachukla,a  Lower 
Creek  town  on  Chattahoochee  r.  in  Ala- 
bama, and  his  name  appears  in  ladialf 
of  this  settlement  in  a  treaty  between  the 
Creeks  and  the  Carolina  government  In 
1721.  Shortly  afterward,  for  some  un- 
known reason,  he  was  outlawed  from  his 
people  and  withdrew  with  a  few  follow- 
ers to  Savannah  r.,  where,  by  permission 
of  South  Carolina,  he  established  himself 
in  a  new  town  allied  Yatnacraw  (q.  v.), 
at  the  present  Savannah,  Ga.  On  the 
foundation  of  the  Georgia  colony  by 
Oglethorpe  in  1733,  Tomochichi  assamed 
a  friendly  attitude  toward  the  newcomers 
and  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
a  treaty  of  alliance  between  that  colony 
and  the  Lower  Creeks  in  that  year.  At 
the  same  time  a  reconciliation  was  effected 
between  himself  and  his  tribe,  and  he  was 


given  permission  to  collect  his  friends 
from  the  various  lx)wer  Creek  towns  to 
take  up  their  residence  with  him  at  Yama- 
craw.  In  the  next  year,  1734,  with  his 
wife,  nephew,  and  several  others,  he  ac- 
companied (  ^dethorpe  to  Kngland,  where 
his  well-know  n  portrait  was  painted.  He 
continued  to  be  helpful  to  the  colonists 
after  his  return  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  his  own  town,  Oct.  5,  1739,  he 
being  then  perha|  >s  75  years  of  age.  He 
was  given  a  public  funeral  at  Savannah, 
w  here  a  monument  to  his  memory  was 
erected  in  1899  by  the  Colonial  Dames  of 
America.  Consult  Gatschet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  i,  ii,  1884,  1888;  Jones,  Hist  Sketch 
of  Tomochichi,  1868. 

The  portrait  here  reproduced,  repre- 
senting the  chief  and  his  nephew  Toona- 
howi,  is  from  an  engraving  by  Klein- 
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schmidt,  of  Augsburg,  Germany,  of  the 
original  painting  by  Verelst  in  1 734,  which 
for  some  years  hung  in  the  room  of  the 
Georgia  Office  in  Ixmdon.  This  engrav- 
ing appeared  as  the  frontispiece  in  Crl- 
sperger,  Ausfuehrliche  Nachricht  von 
den  Salzburgischen  Emigranten,  Halle. 
1735,  and  has  since  been  reproduced  in 
Jones,  Hist,  of  Ga.,  i,  1S83;  Winsor, 
Narr.  and  Crit.  Hist  Am.,  v,  1887,  and 
elsewhere.  (j.  m.) 

Tomoy.  A  Costanoan  village  formerly 
within  2  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mission,  Cal. — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Apr.  5,  1860. 

f  ompiro.  A  name  used  by  some  Span- 
ish writers  of  the  17th  century  for  that 
division  of  the  Piro  which  occupied,  until 
about  1675,  the  Salinas  region  k.  of  the  Rio 
Grande  in  central  New  Mexico.  Their 
pueblos  included  Abo,  Tabira,  and  Ten- 
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abo.  See  Jmnano,  Piro,  ScUineros,  and 
the  pueblos  named. 

Tompiraa.— Benavidca,  Memorial.  21,  1630.  Tom- 
pirea.— Blaeu.  Allan,  XII.  62,  1667.  Tompiror— 
lk-navides  cited  by  Bancroft.  Arir.  and  W.  Mex., 
164.  1*8<»  Tdpira.— Benavidcs.  Memorial.  21, 1630. 
Topirea.— D'Anville.  map  Am.  Sept.,  17-16.  T6- 
piroa.— Perea,  Verdadera  Rel.,  2, 1632.  Tumpiroa.— 
VeUincurt  (1696)  In  Teatro  Mex..  in.  800.  1871. 

Tom  Fung.  An  old  name  for  a  cutter; 
a  pung.  According  to  Trumbull  (Trans. 
Am.  PhlloL  Asso.,  26,  1872),  "a  hun- 
dred years  ago  a  one-horse  sleigh,  whether 
a  jumper  or  a  cutter,  was  called  in  Mas- 
sachusetts a  1  Tom  Ihrng'— written  and 
pronounced  as  if  the  syllables  were  two 
independent  words."  In  Dennie's  Farm- 
ers' Museum  (243,  1708)  a  writer  repre- 
sents the  town  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  as 
sending  to  Boston  "theglidihg  Tom  Pung 
and  the  rattling  cart."  Tom  Pung  is  the 
older  word  of  which  pung  is  a  reduction. 
Trumbull,  with  apparent  justification,  de- 
rives Tom  Pung  from  toboggan  (q.  v.) 
through  folk-etymology.       (a.  p.  c.) 

Tomaobe.  A  Cal  una  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. 
Lontobc — Pontancda  (ca.  1675)  in  Ternaux-Com- 
patia,  Voy.,  xx.  40.  1841  (misprint).  Bonaobc.— 
Foruaneda.  Memoir.  B.  Smith  trans.,  27,  1864. 
Tomaobe.—  Ibid. .19.  Toneobe.— Shipp,  I>cSotound 
Fla.,  686,  1881  (misprint  ). 

Tom's  Town.  A  former  settlement  of 
the  Delawares  on  Scioto  r.,  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  present  Chillicothe,  and 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  Paint  cr., 
Ohio.  In  1750  it  contained  five  or  six 
families.  (o.  p.  d.  ) 

Hftrrickin torn*.  — Darl  ington ,  O ist' s  Jour.  ( 1760 ) ,  42, 
1893.  Hurricane  Toms.— Archive*  of  Pa.,  2d  s., 
niarm.  app,  i-x.  Torn*  Town.— Hutching  map  in 
Smith.  Bouquet  Exped.,  1766. 

Tomwhiksen  (  Tom-whik-iten).  A  former 
winter  village  of  the  Lummi,  situated  on 
Hale  passage,  Wash.— Gibbs,  Clallam 
and  Lummi,  37,  1863. 

Ton  ('tree  bole').  An  extinct  clan  of 
Taos  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

Ton  tai'na. — M.  C.  Stevenson,  notes,  B.  A.  K.,  1910 
(tai'na--  people'). 

Tona.   The  Turkey  clan  of  the  Zufii  of 

New  Mexico. 

Tona-kwe.-Ctishing  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  868. 
1  896  ( kwt  ■  ■■ '  pe<  >ple ' ) . 

Tonachic  ( 'where  there  are  pillars').  A 
Tarahumare  pueblo,  containing  a  total 
of  604  inhabitants  in  1900;  situated  in 
the  district  of  San  Andres  del  Rio,  Chi 
huahua,  Mexico.  Lumholtz  states  that 
when  he  visited  the  place  in  1890  it  con- 
tained about  2,700  inhabitants,  and  that 
the  Indians  had  been  more  or  less  driven 
off  by  the  whites.  In  mission  times  To- 
nachic was  a  place  of  some  importance. 
It  still  has  a  fine  church  with  some  rich 
furnishings,  though  many  of  them  have 
been  stolen.  See  Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mex.,  i,  204,  1902. 

Tonalixco.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Te- 
cualme  in  the  Sierra  de  Navarit,  Jalisco, 
Mexico.— Orozco  y  Berra,"  (ieog.,  280, 
1864. 


Tonanulgar.  A  former  Creek  town  on 
Uchee  cr.,  Russell  co.,  Ala. 


Tonanulla  A  former  Creek  town  not 
far  from  Tonanulgar,  probably  in  Russell 
co.,  Ala. 


Tonaaulla.-Seale  (1837)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  452.  25th 
Contr  ,2dsesH..64, 1838.   Wartoolaharka.— Ibid. 

Tonapa.  A  native  (Dieguefio?)  village 
formerly  situated  not  far  from  the  head- 
waters of  San  Dieguito  r.,  San  Diego  co., 
Cal.,  in  a  little  vallev  called  Kscha.— 
Grijalva  (1795),  cited  by  Bancroft,  Hist. 
Cal.,  i,  563,  1886. 

Tonarooka.  A  former  town  of  the  Tus- 
caroraof  North  Carolina,  situated  in  1711 
on  a  branch  of  Neuse  r.,  between  "Fort 
Narhante's"  and  Catechna.— S.  C.  Hist, 
and  (ieneal.  Mag.,  ix,  36,  1908. 

Tona»hi.  The  Badger  clan  of  the  ZuAi 
of  New  Mexico. 

Tonaahi-kwe.— Cashing  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  368, 
1896  (*uv  =  ' people'). 

Tonati.    A  pueblo  of  the  Cora  and  seat 
of  a  mission,  probably  on  the  Rio  San 
Pedro,  in  Jalisco,  Mexico. 
Bantuima  Trinidad  da  la  Meaa  del  Tonati.— Ororeo 
y  Berra,  Geog.,  280.  1*64. 

Tonawanda  ('confluent  stream').  A 
Seneca  settlement  on  Tonawanda  cr.,  in 
Niagara  co.,  N.  Y.  In  1890  there  were 
517  Seneca  and  a  few  other  Iroquois  on 
the  reservation. 

Ti'-ai-woB-da. — Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  467,  1*51 
(Seneca form).  Tonawanda. — Ibid.  Tonawando.— 
C>gden  deed  (1838)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  557.  1873. 
Tonawaata. — bay.  Penn.,654, 1H43.  Tonnewanta. — 
Iroquois  complaint  (1x21)  in  Drake.  Bk.  Ind*., 
bk.  6,  102,  1848.  Tonnoraunto.— Writer  of  1792  in 
Mass,  Hist.  8oo.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  i,  286, 18(16  (misprint). 
Tyo'-ni-w^'-di'v— .1.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  infn,  1887. 

TonawiUowa  (  To-nu -wit t^o-tna).  A  Sho- 
shoni  trilie  of  6  hands  formerly  in  n.  Ne- 
vada, in  the  vicinitv  of  Battle  mtn.  and 
Unionville.— Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Kep. 
1873,  52,  1874. 

Tonchuuu  (  Tmi~ch-unf ) .  A  pueblo  ruin, 
probably  prehistoric,  situateu  5  m.  s.  b. 
of  Pecos  pueblo,  N.  Mex.  The  building 
was  400  ft  long  and  contained  more 
than  300  rooms  in  its  ground  plan.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition  it  was  occupied  by  a 
colony  from  Jemez  and  w  as  the  last  of  the 
outlying  villages  to  l>ecoine  concentrated 
in  the  great  pueblo  of  Pecos.  See  Hewett 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  433,  fig.  9,  1904. 

Tondakhra  ('leaver').  A  Huron  vil- 
lage in  Ontario  in  1637.  It  was  situated 
on  the  w.  side  of  the  n.  peninsula  of  Tiny 
twp.,  4  m.  x.  w.  of  Lafontaine  and  al>out 
1  in.  s.  e.  of  Clover  pt.  See  Jes.  Rel., 
Thwaitesed.,  xm,  270,  1898;  xxxiv,  254, 
1898. 

Tonebao  ('turtle').  A  phratry  and  a 
gens  of  the  Mahican. 

Tone-ba'-o. — Morgan,  Ane.8oc..l74. 1*T7  (the phra- 
try-). Toon-pa-oob.— Barton,  New  Views,  xxxix, 
1798  (the  gens). 

Tong.    The  Antelope  clan  of  the  Tewa 

pueblo  of  San  Ildefonso,  N.  Mex. 
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To»td6a— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr..  IX.  348,  1896 

(Moo-- people'). 

Tongas  (  Ta  ngu'nh,  named  from  an  island 
on  which  they  formerly  camped).  A 
Tlingit  trihe  at  the  mouth  of  Portland 
canal,  Alaska,  numl>ering  273  in  1880 
and  255  in  1890,  proliably  including  the 
Sanya.  Their  town  on  Tongass  id. ,  Alex- 
ander archipelago,  tearing  the  same 
name,  is  being  abandoned  for  Ketchi- 
kan. Its  social  divisions  are  Daktlawedi, 
Ganahadi,  and  Tekoedi.         (j.  b.  b.) 

Ki  f-tah-hon  nc.  t.  -  Kane,  Wand.  N.  A.,app.,  1859. 
lAnfi'c— Swan  ton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E..  1904 . 
Tangaaakoe.  —  VeniaminofT,  Zapbdci,  n,  pt.  Ill, 
30, 1840.  Ta'nta  bade.— sw« n ton,  field  note*,  1900- 
01  (Kaigani  name).  Tonga** — Kane,  op.  eit. 
Tont-a-uuana. — Colyer  in  Ind.  A(T.  Rep.  1869,  537, 
1870.  Tungaaa.— Kruu-.  ,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  Ill,  18*5. 
Tungaaa-k6a.— Ibid.,  120.  Tungraaa. — Pelree  in  H. 
R.  Rep.  830.  27th  Cong.,  2d  mom..  62,  1812. 

Tongigaa  ('little  village').  One  of  the 
early  Qua  paw  villages  which  Joutel  1 1687) 
says"  was  situated  on  the  Iwrder  of  Mis- 
sissippi r.  on  the  right  in  ascending  (Mar- 
gry,  Dec,,  m,  457,  1878),  probably  in 
N.  w.  Mississippi.  IX1  Soto  in  1541  found 
the  village  of  Quizquiz,  which  seetns  to 
have  been  O.uapaw,  °n  the  e.  bank. 
Dogeaga.—  MoKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Triltea,  in. 
81, 1854.  Doginga.—liouay  cited  by  Shea.  Diacov., 
170, 18.V2.  Tanwa"-jhpv— l>oi>ey ,  K  wapa  MS. vocab., 
B.A.K..18X1.  TaMra'ihika.— Gat>chct, Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  1,30,  1X81.  Thongoa  —  Hamilton  in  Trans.  Neb. 
HImL  Soc,  i.  48, 1S?C».  Thona— l>u  l.ae.  Voy.  I»ui- 
nianeM,  '262,  l*ui.  Togeaga. — Shea,  Karly  \  oy..  76, 
1861.  Togunguaa. — Barcia,  Knsayo,  288, 1723.  Ton- 
genga — Tonti  (1688)  in  French.  lli*t.  Coll.  La.,  I, 
71. 1846.  Tongigua.— Joutel  1 1687)  in  Margry,  Dec, 
ill,  457,  1878.  Tongiaga  —  Joutel  1 16*<7)  In  French. 
HiM.  Coll.  La.,  I.  176, 1*46.  Tonguinga  — Ibid..  Ill, 
444, 1878.  Tonniagua— Joutel  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La..  I,  179,  1846.  Topingaa.— Charlevoix.  Voy.,  H,  t 
'246.  1761.  Touginga— La  Harpe  (1722)  in  Margry. 
IVc,  VI. 365,  1886.  Toyengan.-Shea,  Discov..  170. 
1852.  i 

Tongonaoto  ( Tong-o-nd'-o-to,  'drift  log' ).  } 
A  subclan  of  the  Delaware*. —Morgan,  ! 
Anc.  Soc,  172,  1877.  1 

Tongs.    See  Pincers. 

Tonguiih's  Village.  A  former  Potawa- 
tomi  settlement,  taking  its  name  from  its 
chief,  otherwise  called  Toga,  near  Rouge 
r.,  in  the  s.  part  of  Oakland  co.  or  the 
n.  part  of  Wavnero.,  Mich.,  about  20  m. 
N.  w.  of  Detroit.  By  treaty  of  1807  a  ' 
tract  of  two  sections  of  land  was  reserved 
for  the  use  of  this  band,  but  by  treat  v  of 
1827  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
"in  order  to  consolidate  some  of  the  dis- 
persed bands  ...  at  a  point  removed 
from  the  road  lea* ling  from  Detroit  to 
Chicago,  as  far  as  practicable  from  the 
settlements  of  the  whites."  For  the  life 
of  Tonguish,  see  Mich.  Pion.  and  Hist. 
Coll.,  vin,  161,  1886. 

Tonguiah  Village.— I'ottawotomi  treaty  (1827)  In 
V,  S.  Ind.  Treat..  674.  1873.  Tonquiab'a  village.— 
Octroi  t  treaty  (1807),  ibid..  194. 

Tonicahaw  (perhaps  from  Tonik-hikia, 
'standing  |x>st').  A  former  Choctaw 
town  noted  by  Romans  as  having  l>een 
near  the  line  between  Neshoha  and 
KemjH'r  cos.,  Miss.  See  Halbert  in  Pub. 
Miss.  Hist  Soc,  vi,  427,  1003. 


Tonichi.  A  pueblo  of  the  Nevome 
(containing  also  some  Kudeveand  Opata) 
and  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  founded 
in  1628.  Situated  in  e.  Sonora,  Mexico, 
on  the  Rio  Yaqui  below  its  junction  with 
the  Papigoehi,  lat.  29°,  Ion.  109°.  Pop. 
510  in  1678,  37!)  in  1730.  The  Rudo 
Ensayo  (ret.  1762)  mentions  it  as  a  visita 
of  Onavas.  It  is  now  a  eivilized  com- 
munity, with  372  inhabitants  in  1900. 
Sta  Maria  del  Populo  Toaichi.— Zapata  <  1678 1  cited 
by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  I.  246,  lv4. 
Toniehe.— E.-1'udero.  Noticiaa  Son.  y  Sin.,  101, 
1819.  Toaichi—  Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  1382,  1736. 
Toaici.— Kino,  map  (1702K  in  Stoeklein.  Neue 
Welt-Bott,  74.  1726.  Tonitai.— Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog..  351,  1864.  Tonitaa.— Rudo  Ensayo  (ru.  1762), 

124,  1863. 

Tonihata.  An  island  in  the  St  Ijiw- 
rence,  upon  which  was  a  mixed  Iroquois 
village  m  1H71  and  later.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  l>een  the  modem  Grenadier 
id.,  between  Ogdenburgh  and  L.  Ontario, 
in  Leeds  co.,  Ontario. 

Koniata. — Ksnauts  and  Rapilly  map.  1777.  Oton- 
diata — I>c  Coureelles  (1671)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col. 
Hht..  IX,  77,  1855.  Otoaiata. — llenonville  (1687), 
ibid..  361.  Otoaiato.— Ibid.  Toniata  — Chauvig- 
nerie  (1?36),  ibid.,  1056.  Tonihata.— Jcfferys,  Fr. 
Dom«.,  pt.  1.  15,  1761.  Toaniata.— Frontenac 
(1692)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist..  IX,  531,  1855. 

Tonikan  Family.  A  linguistic  family 
established  by  Powell  (7th  Rep.  R.  A.  R, 

125,  1891)  to  include  the  language  of  the 
Tunica  (q.  v.)  tribe  in  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi region. 

.-Tunica*. — Gallatin  in  Trans,  and  Coll.  Am. 
Antiq.  S<*\,  n,  115,  116,  1S36  (quotes  Sibley,  who 
Mate*  they  speak  a  distinct  language  >;  Latham, 
Nat.  Hist.  Man.  841,  1850  (opposite  mouth  of  Red 
r.:  quotes  Sibley  an  to  distinctness  of  language). 
-Toaica  — Gatschet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i.  39.  18.M 
(brief  aeeount  of  tribe).  -=Tonika  — Gatx-het  in 
Science,  412.  Apr.  29. 1887  (distinctness  as  a  family 
asserted  i.    ^Tonikan.— Powell,  op.  eit. 

Tonkawa.  A  prominent  trilx?,  fonning 
the  Tonkawan  linguistic  family,  which, 
during  most  of  the  18th  aud  19th  cen- 
turies, lived  in  central  Texas.  According 
to  Gatschet  (Karankawa  Inds.,  37,  1891) 
they  call  themselves  TitsbtnvdtiUh,  while 
the  name  Tonkawa  is  a  \Va<-o  won!,  T<m- 
kawrya  meaning  'thev  all  stay  together.* 

Ethnology.—  The  ethnological  relations 
of  the  tribe  are  still  obscure.  It  hasbtvn 
surmised  that  it  was  a  composite  of  the 
remnants  of  other  tribes,  and  this  is 
apparently  true  of  their  later  organization 
at  least;  yet  the  fact  that  their  language 
and  culture  were  so  different  from  those 
of  the  great  neighboring  groups  indicates 
that  fundamentally  they  were  a  distinct 
people.  Closely  associated  with  them, 
and  of  similar  culture,  were  lesser  tribes 
or  subtrilH-s.  notably  the  Yojuane,  May- 
eye,and  Krvipiame.  It  has  recently  l»een 
established  by  a  study  of  the  records  of 
the  San  Xavier  missions  that  these  tribes 
spoke  the  Tonkawa  language,  but  that  the 
I  lead  oses  (Agdocas,  Yadocxas),  who  were 
often  associated  with  the  Tonkawa,  spoke 
the  language  of  the  Ridai  and  Arkokisa 
(see  .Srm  Francisco  Xaxiei  de  Horcxirita*, 
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Mayeye,  Yahval).  The  Yojuane  and  Ma- 
yeye  were  apj>arentlv  in  part  absorbed  by 
the  Tonkawain  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century.    The  Yakwal  (^akawana),  re- 
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membered  in  Tonkawa  tradition  (Gat- 
whet,  op.  cit.),  were  very  probably  the 
Yojuane.  There  was,  besides  these,  a 
large  group  of  lesser  tribes  on  the  bonier 
between  theTonkawan  and  Coahuiltecan 
territories,  notably  the  Sana,  Eniet,  Cavas, 
Toho,  and  Tohaha,  who,  we  are  told  in 
positive  terms  by  competent  early  wit- 
nesses, did  not  speak  the  Coahuiltecan 
language.  There  is  strong  probability 
that  a  study  of  the  surviving  fragments  of 
their  language  will  prove  them  also  to 
have  been  Tonka  wan  (see  Sana).  Some 
of  the  traditions  of  the  Tonkawa  point 
to  an  early  residence  on  the  Gulf  coast, 
but  their  language  does  not  bear  the 
marks  of  such  a  birthplace. 

Until  the  19th  century  the  Tonkawa 
were  almost  always  hostile  to  the  Li  pan 
and  other  Apache  tribes,  and  this  fact 
kept  them  generally  at  peace  with  the 
Comanche,  Wichita,  and  (lasinai,  whom 
they  often  joined  in  Apache  wars.  They 
were  usually  friendly  also  with  the 
Bidai,  Arkokisa,  and  Xaraname  (Ara- 
nama)  to  the  s.,  and  with  the  numerous 
Coahuiltecan  tribes  to  the  s.  w.  Rela- 
tions with  the  Comanche  and  Wichita 
were  frequently  strained,  however,  even 
during  this  period.  In  the  19th  century 
relations  with  these  groups  were  reversed, 
the  Tonkawa  then  t>eing  usually  friendly 
with  the  Lipan  and  hostile  toward  the 


Comanche  and  Wichita.  When,  about 
1790,  the  Apache  effected  an  alliance 
with  the  Bidai,  Arkokisa,  and  Attacapa, 
the  Tonkawa  were  brought  into  hostile 
relations  with  these  tribes  (Gil  Ybarboto 
Gov.  Mufioz,  Mar.  22  and  Apr.  26,  1791, 
MS.  in  Bexar  Archives). 

Relation*  with  French  and  Sjxinish. — In 
1691  Francisco  de  Jesus  Man'a  unmistak- 
ably included  this  trilie  and  their  asso- 
ciates, the  Yojuane,  in  his  list  of  enemies 
of  the  Hasinai,  writing  the  names  "  Tan- 
quaav"  and  "Diujuan"  (Relaeion,  Aug. 
15,  1691,  MS.).  The  Tonkawa  seem  not 
to  be  mentioned  again  until  1719,  but  the 
Yojuane  appear  in  the  interim,  when, 
about  1714  (the  chronology  is  not  clear), 
they  destroyed  the  main  fi  re  temple  of  the 
Hasinai  (Espinosa,  Chronica  Apostolica, 
424,  1746;  see  also  Dictamen  Fiscal,  1716, 
in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafta,  xxvn,  193). 
To  the  French  the  Tonkawa  became  defi- 
nitely known  through  I-a  Harpe's expe- 
dition of  1719.  His  lieutenant,  Du  Hi- 
vage,  reported  that  70  leagues  up  Red  r. 
from  the  Kadohadacho  he  met  several 
tribes,  which  he  called  resj>ectively  the 
Tancaoye,  Joy  van  ^Yojuan),  Quidehais 
(Kichaf?),  Naouydiches  (Nalxxlache?), 
Huanchane,  and  I  Inane.  Thev  were  wan- 
derers, following  the  buffalo  for  a  living. 
Famous  warriors  all,  the  "Tancaoye" 
were  the  most  renowned,  and  their  chiefs 
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l>ore  many  battle  scare.  They  were  just 
returning  from  a  war  with  the  Apache, 
which  fact,  together  with  the  tribal 
names  given,  makes  it  seem  probable  that 
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the  party  wiw  a  eomi>08ite  one  of  Cad- 
doan  and  Tonka  wan  tribes,  such  as  in 
later  times  frequently  went  against  the 
Apache.  From  this  time  forth  the  Ton- 
kawa  were  generally  friendly  with  the 
French  (La  Harpe  in  Margfy,  Dec.,  vi, 
277-78,  18S0). 

With  the  Spaniards  the  Tonkawa  first 
came  into  intimate  contact  through  the 
establishment  of  the  missions  on  San 
Xavier  (San  Gabriel )  r.,  Texas.  As  early 
as  1740  the  missionaries  had  thought  of 
taking  them  to  San  Antonio,  but  con- 
sidered them  too  remote  ( Description, 
1740,  MS.  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Kspana, 
xxvui,  203).  Between  174ft  and  1749 
three  missions  were  planted  on  the  San 
Xavier,  and  among  the  tribes  there  were 
the  Mayeye,  Yojuane,  and  Tonkawa  (see 
•Sou  Francisco  Xarierde  Hor&tsibt*).  While 
there  they  suffered  from  a  terrible  epi- 
demic of  smallpox  and  from  Apache  raids. 
( )n  the  other  haud,  they  deserted  the  mis- 
Hions  to  go  with  the  Hasinai  against  the 
Apache,  and  got  the  Spaniards  into 
trouble  by  selling  Apache  captive*  to  the 
Hasinai.  By  1750  these  missions  were 
abandoned  and  the  protecting  garrison 
was  transferred  to  the  new  Lipan  mission 
of  San  Saba.  In  common  with  the  other 
foes  of  the  Apache,  the  Tonkawa  were 
converted  into  enemies  of  the  Spaniards 
by  the  establishment  of  this  mission  for 
the  Lij>an,  and  they  took  part  in  its  de- 
struction in  1758. 

Habitat. — It  has  not  been  possible  to 
determine  with  confidence  the  range  and 
headquarters  of  the  Tonkawa  l>efore  the 
decade  between  1770  and  1780,  when  the 
reports  become  full  and  satisfactory.  At 
this  time  their  customary  range  was  be- 
tween the  middle  and  upper  Trinity  on 
the  x.  k.  ,  and  the  San  Gabriel  ami  the 
Colorado  on  the  s.  w.,  rather  above  than 
below  the  San  Antonio  road.  Their  favor- 
ite headquarters  were  about  halfway  be- 
tween Waco  and  the  Trinity  crossing  of 
the  San  Antonio  road,  near  an  eminence 
known  to  the  natives  as  the  Turtle 
(Mezieres,  Informe,  Julv  4,  1772;  Letter 
to  Croix,  May  28,  1778;  Gil  Ybarbo  to 
Cabello,  Dec.  5,  1778;  Croix,  Relation 
Particular,  1778,  MSS.  See  Tortttgas). 
Since  they  first  became  known,  the  Ton- 
kawa hadperhaps  drifted  gradually  south- 
ward, though  this  is  not  certain.  It  was 
true  of  the  Wichita  tribes  for  the  same 
period, and  would  bea  logical  consequence 
of  pressure  by  the  Comanche  and  the 
Osage.  Yet  the  testimony  before  1770  is 
not  conclusive.  Du  Rivage  saw  the  Ton- 
kawa near  Red  r.,  but  this  may  have  been 
a  temporary  location.  In  1740  they  and 
the  Yojuane  were  reported  to  l>e  "not  far 
from  [the]  Texas,"  but  whether  w.  or  x. 
we  are  not  told.  When  in  1752  De  Soto 
Vermudez  inquired  of  the  Nasoni,  on  the 


upper  Angelina,  what  tribes  lived  to  the 
northward,  he  was  told  that  20  leagues 
away  (northward  by  the  implication  of 
the  question)  were  the  Tebancanas  (Ta- 
wakoni),  and  that  beyond  them  followed 
the  Tancaguie8  and  Yujuanes.  If  the 
direction  was  correctly  given  as  north- 
ward, the  Tonkawa  were  then  clearly 
farther  n.  than  their  central  rendezvous  of 
a  later  date.  Similarly  a  copy  of  the  La 
Fora  map  (ca.  1707),  but  not  the  original, 
shows  the  Yojuane  village  to  have  been 
near  the  upper  Sabine,  but  the  source  and 
the  date  of  this  annotation-are  not  known. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  shown, 
after  1746  the  Tonkawa  and  Yojuane  fre- 
quented the  missions  on  the  San  (Gabriel, 
associating  there  with  related  tribes  na- 
tive of  the  locality,  which  would  indicate 
that  it  was  within  the  usual  Tonkawa 
range.  Moreover,  when  in  1768  Soli's 
crossed  Texas  from  Bexar  to  Nacog- 
doches, he  noted  in  his  diary  after  passing 
the  Brazos  that  iu  this  neighborhood 
lived  Taneagues,  Yojuanes,  ami  May  eves. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  when  Me- 
zieres wrote,  the  country  of  the  Turtle  had 
for  some  time  been  for  the  Tonkawa  the 
middle  of  a  long  range  from  x.  e.  to  s.  w. 
After  this  time,  as  the  Apache  receded, 
there  was  apparently  considerable  south- 
westward  extension  of  their  range,  though 
for  some  years  they  had  headquarters  e. 
of  the  Brazos.  It  is  to  l>e  noted  that 
writers  have  usually  erred  by  calling  the 
Tonkawa  a  southwestern  Texas  tribe, 
which  was  not  true  for  a  century  after 
they  came  into  history.  On  the*  other 
hand,  the  location  assigned  them  on 
Powell's  linguistic  map  applies  only  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century  "(see 
Descripcion,  1740,  op.  cit. :  De  Soto  Ver- 
mudez, Investigation,  MS.  in  Archivo 
Gen.,  1752;  Ia  Fora  map  in  Dpto.  de 
Fomento,  Mexico;  Soli's,  Diario,  MS.  in 
Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvn,  277; 
Davenj>ort.  Noticia,  1809,  MS.  in  Archivo 
Gen.;Teran,  Noticia,  1828,  in  Bol.  Soc. 
Geog.  Mex.,  1890;  Powell's  map  in  7th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E. ). 

Ctutom*. — The  Tonkawa  alwavs  bore  a 
bad  reputation  among  both  Indians  and 
whites,  although  toward  the  Americans 
they  were  uniformly  at  |>eace  The  char- 
acteristic* assigned  to  them  by  Du  Rivage 
in  1719  are  those  most  frequently  men- 
tioned in  later  times,  when  thev  became 
better  known.  They  were  warlike  wan- 
derers, planting  few  or  no  crops,  living 
on  game,  and  following  the  buffalo  long 
distances.  When  hard  pressed  they  could 
eat  f(K>d  usually  considered  revolting. 
Their  general  reputation  as  cannibals  is 
borne  out  by  concurrent  tradition  and 
history,  by  their  designation  in  the  sign 
language,  and  by  the  names  applied  to 
them  by  other  tribes.    Mezieres,  said  of 
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them  that  they  were  despised  by  other 
trit>es  as  vagabonds,  ill-natured,  and  dis- 
posed to  thievery,  a  character  frequently 
given  them  in  later  times.  They  lived  in 
scattered  villages  of  skin  tipis,  which  they 
moved  according  to  the  caprice  of  the 
chiefs  or  the  demands  of  the  chase.  In 
the  18th  century  they  were  fine  horsemen 
and  had  good  animals.  Their  offensive 
weapons  then  were  firearms,  bows  and 
arrows,  and  the  spear;  their  defensive 
arms  were  the  leather  jacket  {cuera), 
shield,  and  eap  or  helmet,  on  which  they 
often  wore  horns  and  gaudy  plumage. 

Once,  when  in  their  midst,  Mezieres 
wrote  a  statement  of  their  dependence  on 
the  buffalo  that  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
"Besides  their  meat,"  he  said,  "it  fur- 
nishes them  liberally  what  they  desire 
for  conveniences.  Ihe  brains  are  used 
to  soften  skins,  the  horns  for  spoons  and 
drinking  cups,  the  shoulder-blades  to  dig 
up  (catar)  and  clear  off  the  ground,  the 
tendons  for  thread  and  bowstrings,  the 
hoof  to  glue  the  arrow-feathering.  From 
the  tail-hair  they  make  ropes  and  girths; 
from  the  wool,  belts  and  various  orna- 
ments. The  hide  furnishes  saddle  and 
bridle,  tether  ropes,  shields,  tents,  shirts, 
footwear,  and  blankets  to  protect  them 
f rom  the  cold. ' '  They  were  great  deer  as 
well  as  buffalo  hunters,  and  when  their 
buffalo  range  was  partly  cut  off  by  the  Co- 
manche, their  dependence  on  this  animal 
increased.  A  trader  informed  Siblev  in 
1805  that  he  had  obtained  from  the  Ton- 
kawa  as  many  as  5,000  deerskins  in  one 
year,  besides  tallow,  robes,  and  tongues. 
Their  market  for  hides  in  earlier  times 
had  usually  been  the  Tawakoni  villages 
( Mezieres,op. cit. ;  Sibley,  Hist,  Sketches, 
1806). 

Spanixh  Relation*  after  1770. — For  about 
15  years  after  the  failure  of  the  San 
Xavier  missions,  the  Tonkawa  were  re- 
garded by  the  Spaniards  as  open  enemies; 
but  in  1770  an  equal  period  of  nominal 
peace  began,  during  which  the  Spanish 
policy  toward  the  tribe  was  marked  by 
three  main  features:  (1)  to  win  their 
good-will  by  friendly  visits  and  by  send- 
ing them  authorized  traders  with  sup- 
plies; (2)  to  force  them  to  keep  peace 
with  the  Tawakoni,  Yscani,  and  Kichai, 
who  were  relied  on  to  restrain  the  Ton- 
kawa by  good  example  or  coercion;  (3) 
to  induce  them,  by  persuasion  and  by 
threats  of  withdrawing  the  traders,  to 
abandon  their  vagabond  life  and  settle  in 
a  fixed  village.  The  principal  agents  in 
this  work  were  De  Mezieres,  Gil  Ybarbo, 
Nicolas  de  la  Mathe,  and  Andres  de 
Courbi&re — all  but  one  Frenchmen  from 
Natchitoches,  it  will  be  noted.  Their 
efforts  at  coercion  through  trade  were 
evidently  made  nugatory  dv  clandestine 
French  traffic  that  could  not  be  stopped. 


Failure  to  successfully  effect  these  poli- 
cies was  charged  to  the  bad  influence  of 
the  noted  Tonkawa  chief  of  the  day,  Tos- 
que,  or  El  Mocho.  He  was  an  Apache 
by  birth,  who  had  been  captured  and 
adopted  by  the  Tonkawa.  During  one 
of  his  exploits  against  the  Osage  he  had 
lost  his  right  ear,  whence  his  nickname. 
El  Mocho,  "  the  maimed  "  or  "cropped." 
By  his  prowess  in  war  and  his  eloquence 
in  council  he  raised  himself  to  a  position 
of  influence.  Chance,  in  the  form  of  an 
epidemic,  occurring  in  1777-78,  removed 
his  rivals  and  left  him  head  chief.  His 
baneful  influence  before  this  had  won 
him  the  enmity  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
Mezieres,  under  official  orders,  had  bribed 
his  rivals  to  assassinate  him,  but  he  was 
saved  by  the  epidemic  mentioned.  Now 
resort  was  had  to  flattery  and  gifts.  In 
1779  Mezieres  held  a  long  and  loving  con- 
ference with  El  Mocho  at  the  lower  Tawa- 
koni village,  and  the  result  was  that  they 
went  together  to  B£xar  to  see  the  gov- 
ernor. There,  on  Oct.  8,  1779,  in  the 
presence  of  more  than  400  Tonkawa  peo- 
ple, Governor  Cabello  with  great  cere- 
mony appointed  El  Mocho  "capitan 
grande"  of  his  tribe,  decorating  him 
with  a  medal  of  honor,  and  presenting 
him  a  commission,  a  uniform,  a  baston, 
and  a  flag  bearing  the  cross  of  Burgundy. 
In  return,  of  course,  El  Mocho  made  grave 
promises  to  obey  and  to  form  the  desired 
pueblo  (Cabello,  Informe,  1784, 1J61,  MS. ). 

The  promise  to  settle  down,  however, 
remained  unfulfilled,  while  El  Mocho's 
insincerity  was  still  further  proved  by 
events  of  1782.  In  that  year  the  Li  pan, 
Mjscaleros,  and  Apache,  as  the  records 
give  the  names,  desirous  of  better  means 
of  acquiring  arms,  made  overtures  of 
peace  to  the  Tonkawa,  who  easily  ob- 
tained weapons  from  the  French.  El 
Mocho  consented  to  a  meeting.  The 
place  appointed  was  the  bank  of  Guada- 
lupe r.;  the  time,  the  moons  of  November 
and  Decern  her.  Cal>ello,  unableto  prevent 
the  gathering,  sent  a  spy  in  Indian  dis- 
guise—probably the  great  Indian  linguist 
and  interpreter,  Andres  de  Courbiere — 
who  reported  the  proceedings  in  detail. 
According  to  him,  more  than  4,000  In- 
dians attended,  and  the  barter  of  firearms 
for  stolen  horses  was  livelv.  But  the 
alliance  was  defeated  by  El  .Mocho's  am- 
bitions. He  tried  to  induce  the  Apache 
tribes  to  make  him  their  head  chief,  in 
return  for  which  he  would  rid  the  country 
of  Spaniards.  This  self-seeking  aroused 
the  jealousy  of  the  Apache  chiefs,  quar- 
rels ensued,  and  on  Christmas  day  the 
meeting  broke  up  without  the  alliance 
being  effected  (Cabello,  op.  cit,,  H  63). 

This  event,  combined  with  personal 
jealousies  within  the  Tonkawa  tribe,  was 
the  undoing  of  El  Mocho,  for  return  was 
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now  made  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  policy 
of  assassination.  After  much  intriguing 
and  waiting,  El  Mocho  was  taken  una- 
wares on  July  12,  1784,  and  murdered  in 
the  plaza  at  Bah  fa  ((ioliad),  a  place  fated 
to  be  in  later  days  the  scene  of  other 
equallv  atrocious "  deeds.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  for  the  story  of  these  dark 
dealings  of  both  the  Spanish  authorities 
and  their  enemy  we  have  only  the  re- 
ports, entirely  candid,  of  the  former  (Ga- 
zorla,  Capt.  of  Bahfa,  to  Cahello,  July  12, 
1784,  Archivo  General,  Hist.,  vol.  c; 
Cabello  to  Neve,  July  15,  ibid.). 

The  removal  of  El  Mocho  was  justified 
by  subsequent  events.  By  June,  1785, 
Courbi^re  was  able  to  report  that  the  new 
Tonka wa  chief  had  established  a  perma- 
nent village  on  Navasota  r.;  and  during 
the  next  10  years  "the  village  of  the 
Tancagues"  was  referred  to  as  though  it 
were  a  fixed  and  definite  entity.  But 
thereafter  the  tribe  was  usually  described 
as  wanderers;  thereafter,  likewise,  they 
were  alternately  at  peai^e  and  at  war  with 
the  Spaniards  (Cabello  to  Rengel,  June 
7,  1785,  Bexar  Archives;  Gil  Ybarbo  to 
Governor  Mufioz,  Mar.  22  and  Apr.  26, 
1791,  Bexar  Archives;  Leal,  Noticia,  July 
10,  1794,  Bexar  Archives). 

Population;  Recent  History. — A  junta 
held  at  Bexar,  Jan.  5,  1778,  estimated  the 
Tonkawa  at  300  warriors.  In  April  of 
that  year  Mezieres,  when  on  his  second 
visit  to  the  tribe,  gave  the  same  figure, 
including  some  ajiostate  Xaraname  ( Ara- 
natna).  In  Sept.,  1779,  when  again  at 
their  settlement,  he  reported  that  since 
the  recent  epidemic  of  smalli»ox  there 
remained  150  warriors.  Three  years  later 
a  spy  who  spent  several  days  at  a  gath- 
ering of  Apache  and  Tonkawa  on  Guad- 
ahi|>e  r.  reported  that  only  600  Tonkawa 
were  present,  the  rest  having  remained 
at  home.  If  he  told  the  truth,  he  could 
hardly  have  meant  that  these  were  all 
warriors.  Sibley  in  1805  gave  their 
strength  at  200  men;  Davenport,  about 
1809,  placed  it  at  250  families,  and  Terrin, 
1828,  at  80  families.  In  1847  the  official 
estimate  was  150  men  (see  Cabello,  In- 
forme,  1784,  12,  63;  Mezieres,  Letters  to 
Croix,  Apr.  5,  1778,  and  Sept.  13,  1779, 
in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvm,  272, 
24»i;  Siblev,  op.  cit. ;  Davenport,  Noticia, 
ca.  1809,  MS.  in  Archivo  lien.;  Teran, 
Notieia,  1828,  in  Bol.  Soc.  Geog.  Mex., 
266,  1S70).  In  the  fall  of  1855  the  Gov- 
ernment settled  them,  together  with  the 
Caddo,  Kiehai,  Waco,  Tawakoni,  and 
Penateka  Comanche,  upon  two  small  res- 
ervations on  the  Clear  Fork  of  Brazos  r., 
Texas.  In  consequence  of  the  violent 
opposition  of  the  Texans,  culminating  in 
an  attack  upon  the  agency,  the  Indians 
were  removed  in  1857 to  Washita  r.,  Okla., 
the  Tonkawa  being  temporarily  camped 
about  the  mouth  of  Tonkawa  cr.,  just 


above  the  present  Anadarko.  In  the 
confusion  brought  about  by  the  civil 
war  the  other  tribes  saw  an  opportunity 
to  pay  off  old  scores  against  the  Tonkawa, 
who  were  generally  hated  for  their  can- 
nibalistic practices  as  well  as  for  serving 
as  government  scouts  against  the  more 
western  tribes.  On  the  excuse  that  the 
Tonkawa  and  their  agent  were  in  alliance 
with  the  Confederacy,  a  body  of  Dela- 
wares,  Shawnee,  and  Caddo  attacked  the 
Anadarko  agency  and  the  Tonkawa  camp 
on  the  night  of  Oct.  25,  1862,  killing  two 
of  the  agency  employees  and  massacring 
137  men,  women,  and  children  out  of  a 
total  of  about  300  of  the  Tonkawa  tribe. 
The  survivors,  after  some  years  of  miser- 
able wandering,  were  finally  gathered  in 
at  Ft  Griffin,  Texas,  to  save  them  from 
complete  extermination  bv  their  ene- 
mies. In  1884  all  that  were  left— 92, 
including  a  number  of  Lipan — were  re- 
moved to  Oklahoma,  being  assigned  the 
next  year  to  their  present  location  at 
Oakland  agency,  near  Ponca.  In  1908 
they  numbered"  but  48,  including  several 
intermarried  Lipan. 

The  Tonkawa  remember  a  number  of 
subdivisions,  which  seem  to  have  been 
subtribes  rather  than  gentes,  as  follows: 
Awash,  Choyopan,  Haiwal,  Hatchukuni, 
Kwesh,  Niliiawai,  Ninchopan,  Pakani, 
Pakhalatch  (see  Pajalat),  Sanukh,  Talp- 
kweyu,  Titskanwatichatak.  (n.  e.  b.  ) 
Fou-ka-waa.— Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  263,  1.851.  Jaaeaa.— 
Hui>ii-iM.tl  ree.  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission. 
18th  cent.  Kliiko  — Gatachet,  MS..  B.  A.  E.  ISM 
(Kiowa  name:  probably  corruption  of  h'*i-Hoon. 
'man-eaUngmen' ).  Kankaways. — Maillard.  Hist. 
Tex.,  238,  1842.  Xariko.— Gatachet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.. 
1884  (Comanche  name:  mk.  'cannibal*,'  from 
Kiowa  A'Atiiko).  K*inahi-piako.— Monney  in  17th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  t.  411,  1898  ('man-eaters':  Kiowa 
name).  Komkome".— Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry.  Dec.. 
111,288,1878.  Konkone — Shea.  noteinCharlevoix, 
New  Fr  ,  IV.  78,  1870.  Konkone.— Joutel  (1687) 
in  French,  Hint.  Coll.  La..  1, 152. 1846.  Korkon*.— 
Ibid.,  137.  Long- wha.  Sen.  Kx.  Conf.  Doc.  13, 
29th  Cong..  1st  »e>«.,  1, 1846.  Maoanaa.— Bancroft, 
No.  Mex.  Slates,  i,  661,1886  (misprint).  Man-eat- 
era. — Bol  Inert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soe.  Lond..  u.  276, 
1850  ( trans. of  Lipan  name) .  Miu  v»en  — Gatschet, 
Tonkawa  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  ix*4  (Cheyenne  name). 
Nemerexka  — Gatschct,  Comanche  MS..  B.  A.  E. 
( '  men-eaters ' :  Comanche  name).  Nime" teka  —  t  en 
Kate.  Reizen  in  N.  Am..  383. 1885  (•  man-eaters': 
C>.mnnrhe  nnine).  Bonkawaa  —  Parker.  Am.  Ind. 
Womanhood,  7.  1892.  Tancagua*  — Morti,  Mem. 
Hist.  Texas. bk.  Il.ra.  1782  Tancagueta.—  Barrio* : 
Infonne,  1772.  M.S.  in  Archivo  (Jen.  Tancafuea.— 
M.-.-'.-r.-^  i  :  77>  ■  .(Uot.-d  l.v  Han.  roft.  N.-.  Mcx. 
States,  i,  661,  1886.  Tancaguez.  —  Courbierc,  Rcla- 
ci6n.  1791.  MS.  in  B^xnr  Archives.  Tancaguiea.— 
De  Soto  Vermudez,  Investigation,  1752.  MS.  In 
Archivo  (Jen.  Tancahuaa.— Whiting  in  Rep.  Set*. 
War.  242.  ls'O.  Tancahuea.-Doo.  155  (1792)  in  Tex. 
State  Arch.  Tancahuoa.— Davenport,  Noticia,  ra. 
1809.  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Tancamaa.  —MS.  of 
1 7  tit  i n  Mcm.de  Nueva  Espafia.  XXVilT.203.  Taa- 
canea.— YbarlK)  to  Cabello,  Dec.  7.  177S,  MS.  in 
An  hivo  C.en.  Tancaouay.— Robin.  Voy.  La.,  lit, 
5.  iNi".  Tancaovea.-Ripperdft.  letter  of  Apr.  27. 
177.  MS.  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvm.  22V 
Tancaoye  I.n  Harpc  (1719)  in  Maiyry.  Dec  .  vi. 
277.  lsvi.  Tanearda  -Pike.  Trov..  319.  1*11.  Taa- 
caaea.-Fr.  (JanzaUl.  letter,  1748.  MS.  in  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvm.  71.  Taacavey* .—Me- 
zieres, Rel..  1770,  MS.  in  Archivo  Oen.  Tanco 
waya.-Whipple,  Pae.  R.  R.  Rep..  Ill,  pt.  3. 76. 1856. 
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Tan'-ka-wt— Horsey  Kwapa  MS.  voeab..  B.  A.  E.. 
1891(  Qua  paw  name).  Tankaway.— lVnicaiit(17l9) 
In  French,  Hist  (fell.  La.,  n.  k.,  vt,  15ft.  lw>9. 
Tanko.— Froebel,  Seven  Yr*.  Trav.  453,  1869. 
Tanka.— Sibley.  Hist.  Sketches,  74,  1806.  Tan- 
quaay.  — Francisco  do  Jesus  Maria.  Bel.,  1691.  MS. 
Taukaway*.  — I  >:akc  .  Bk.  Inds.,  xl,  IMS.  Tchan- 
kaya.-<»ntsehct.  Tonka  we  MS.,  B.  A.  K.,  69 
(karankawa  name),  Tenkahuas.— Neighbors  in 
H.  R.  Hoc.  100.  29th  Cong..  2d  scss..  3,  1847.  Ten- 
kanaa  —  Sell.  Mi*C.  Doc.  •">:!.  4->th  Cong..  8*1  se*s.,t)0, 
1879.  Thancahuea.  — Mciichuna  toOcouor,  Mar.  9, 
1774,  MS.  in  ArcblvoOen.  Tineyizhane. — OatM'bet, 
Naisha  Apache  voeab.,  B.  A.  E..  t>9  <  Kiowa  Apache 
namiM.  Tittkan  watitch. — (Jatschet,  Tonkawe 
Ms..  B.  A.  E.,  1>S4  (own  name:  sig.  'indigenous 
people  ').  Toncahiraa.— Schoolcmft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
VI,  (i^9.  1857.  Toncahuaa.— Bollaert  in  Jour.  Eth- 
tiol.  Hoc.  Load.,  It,  275,  1X50.  ToncaWe*  — II.  R. 
Rep.  299,  44th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  1,  l*7fi.  Tonguoa.— 
Mlchler,  Recon..  64,  12SO.  Tonkahana.— Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  xi,  18tx.  Tonkahaws.— Doincnech, 
Desert*  N.  Am..  I,  441.  Ifl4l0.  Tonka  hi  raa.— School  • 
era  ft,  Ind.  Tril.es.  i,  518,  18SL  Tonkahuaa.— Bon- 
Hell.  Tc x .,  1 37, 1 MO.  Ton -ka-huei. — I nd.  Art.  Rep. , 
2">7,  IH&  Ton-kah-waya— Parker  Tex.,221. 1856. 
Tonkawas. — Doe.  of  1771-2  quoted  by  Bolton  in 
Tex.  Hist.  A**o.  Quar..  I x .  91 .  1905.  Tonkaways.— 
Ijitham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Boc.  Lond.,  103.  18.V5. 
Tonkawe.— Dewees  (1854)  quoted  by  Gatschet. 
Karankawa  Inds.,  30.  1891.  Tonkaweya  —  Busch- 
mann  ( 1K59)  quoted  by  (latschc  t,  ibid.,  33.  Tonke- 
waya.— Bollacrt  in  Jour.  Ethnol.Soc.  Lond.,  1 1,265, 
1850.  Tonkhuas.— Coombs  in  Ind.  Ail.  Rep.  1S59, 
233.  1860.  Tonkowaa.— Many,  Prairie  Trav.,  197, 
1S61.  Tonka. — So-called  by  Texans.  Ton-que- 
waa— Butler  in  II.  R.  Doc.  7tl.  29th Cong., 2d  fen*.. 
7.  1*47.  Tonquewaya.— Bat  Icy,  Advent..  58,  1875. 
Tonquowayt.  Webber,  <i<>ld  Mines  of  the  (iila, 
191.1*49.  Tonqua.— Ibid.  Toukawaya.— Parker  in 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes.  V,  683,  1855.  Yanehe  — 
Uatschet.  MS.,  B  A  E.  (Lipan  name).  Zan- 
caguea.— Doc.  (1790)  in  Tex.  Suite  Archives. 

Tonkawan  Family.  A  Linguistic  stock 
established  bv  Powell  (7th  Kep.  B.  A.  E., 
125,  1S91)  to  include  the  Tonkawa  tribe, 
but  subsequently  determined  by  Bolton 
to  embrace  also  a  number  of  small  tribes, 
including  the  Ervipiame,  Mayeye,  and 
Yojuane.    See  Tonkaun. 

Tonkawa. — Gntschet,  Zwolf  Spraehcn  nus  dem 
Sudwesten  Nordamerikas,  76.  1X76  (vocabulary  of 
about  300  words  and  some  sentences):  Gatschet. 
DieSpraehcdcrTonkawaH.il!  Zeitschrift  filrEth- 
noiofrie,  61,  1877:  Gatschet  (1876)  in  Proe.  Am. 
Phil.*.  Soc.,  XVI, 318, 1877.  =Tonkawaa  —  Powell, 
op.  i  ;t 

Toukaway-root.  A  name  among  herb- 
alists and  "herb  doctors"  for  the  root  of 
GonotobuM  puMijloras. 

Tonoyiet's  Band.  A  Paviotso  band, 
named  from  its  chief  (Woman  Hel|>er), 
formerly  l>elow  Big  Meadows,  Truckee 
r.,  w.  Nevada.    Bop.  280  in  1859. 

To-no-yiet  — Dodge  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1K.V.1. 374.  1860. 
Tonoxiet.— Burton,  City  of  Saints,  576. 1861.  Woman 
helper  band. — Ibid. 

Tontos  (Span.:  'fools,' so  called  on  ac- 
count of  their  sup|>osed  imbecility;  the 
designation,  however,  is  a  misnomer). 
A  name  so  indiscriminately  applied  as  to 
be  almost  meaningless.  (1)  To  a  mix- 
ture of  Yavapai,  Yuma,  and  Mohave, 
with  some  Bifialeno  Apache,  placed  on  the 
Rio  Verde  res.,  Ariz.,  in  1873,  and  trans- 
f erred  to  San  Carlos  res.  in  1875;  Ix-st  des- 
ignated as  the  Tulkepaia,  q.  v.  (2;  To  a 
tribe  of  the  Athapascan  family  well  known 
as  Coyotero  Apache.  (3)  To  the  Bifialenos 
of  the  same  family.  (4)  According  to Cor- 
busier,  to  a  body  of  Indians  descended 


mostly  from  Yavapai  men  ami  Pinal 
Coyotero  (Pinaleflo)  women  who  have 
Intermarried.  The  term  Tontos  was  there- 
fore applied  by  writers  of  the  19th  century 
to  practically  all  the  Indians  roaming  be- 
tween the  White  mta.  of  Arizona  and  the 
Rio  Colorado,  comprising  parts  of  two 
linguistic  families,  but  especially  to  the 
Yavapai,  commonly  known  as  Apache 
Mohave.  Thesynonymy following,  there- 
fore, does  not  always  represent  true 
equivalents  of  any  tribal  name.  The 
Tonto  Apache  transferred  to  San  Carlos 
In  1875  numbered  629,  while  the  Yavapai 
sent  to  that  reserve  numbered  618  ami 
the  Tulkepaia  352.  The  Tontos  officially 
designated:  as  such  numbered  772  in  1908, 


TONTO  APACHE 


of  whom  551  were  under  the  San  Carlos 
agencv,  160  under  theCamp  Verde  school 
supenntendency,  and  11  at  Camp  Mc- 
Dowell. See  Apache.  Tejua. 
Ahwa-paia-kwaawa.— Corbusier  in  Am.  Antiq.. 
VIII.  277,  1886  (=-  'enemy,*  'all,'  and  ' speak, 1 
referring  to  their  mongrel  tongue).  Apache 
Tonto.— Bonnvcaslle,  Span.  Am.,  70, 1H19.  Apache 
Tontoea.— White,  Hist.  Apaches,  MS.,  B.  A.  K., 
1875.  Del-dje'.— ten  Kate.  Synonymic.  5,  1884 
('red  ant'-  Apache  name).  j)eldije\— ten  Kate, 
Reircn  in  N.  Am..  199,  1885.  Dilxhin.— Cnrtia, 
Am.  Ind..  I,  134,  1907  ('spatter  talkers':  Apache 
name).  Dil-zhay.— White.  Apache  Names  of  In- 
dian Tribes,  MS  .  B.  A.  E.  ( '  red  soil  with  red  ants': 
alsoapplied  Co  the  Mohave).  Four  Peak  Indiana. — 
Curtis  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1*71,  62.  1872.  Gohun.— 
Bandelier  in  Arch  Inst.  Papers ,  in.  pi.  1.  llo.  1*90. 
Ouhunea.— Ibid..  113.  Har-dil-zhaya— White.  Hist. 
Apaches.  MS..  H.  A.  E..  1*75  (  red  country  In- 
dians' or  'Indians  living  where  there  were  red- 
ants':  Apache  name).  Ko-un.— Bandclierin  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  111,  pt.  1,  110.1*90.  Koun.— Curtis, 
Am.  Ind..  l,  134.  1907  ('rough'.  Apache  name). 
Kuhna.— White,  Hist.  Apache  Inds..  MS..  B.  A.  E.. 
Is7r>  <so  called  by  Mexicans  "on  account  of  their 
' foolishness'").   Lo-oo.— White,  op.  cit.  (Apache 
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name:  trans,  'fool*').  8aato.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  122, 
184.1  i  misprint).  Taatos.— Lane  (1854)  in  School- 
Cnft,  Ina.  Tribe*,  V,  689.  18.VS.  Tci-ee-kwe  —  ten 
Kate,  bvnonvmle.  7,  18H4  ( '  marauder*':  Zufil 
name), "  Tin  to.— Ind.  A  If.  Rep..  508,  1865  (mis- 
print). Tondo.— Ibid..  139 (misprint).  Toatears.— 
Emory.  Recnn.,  98,  1H48<  misprint).  Toato.— Ind. 
All.  Rep.  aw).  lsV).    Tonto  Apaches  —  Mowry 

in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857.  802,  1858.  Tontoes.— 
Whit.  ,  list.  A  parlies.  M.S..  B.  A.  E.,  1875.  Tonto- 
Tinne.-tm  Kate.  Reizen  in  N.  Am.,  199.  1885. 
Tontu.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep  ,  153.  1868.  Touto Apaches  — 
Strutton,  (  aptlvitv.  123.  1857  (misprint).  Tsji  she- 
kwe  —  ten  Kate.  Reizen  in  N.Am.,  291,  1885iZuni 
name).  Viniettinen-ns.— Escudero,  Notie.  Estad. 
de  Chihuahua.  212.  ]83-(.  Vinai  sttineane.— Orozeo 
y  Rerra,  Ueog\,  59.  1864. 

Tonzaumacagua.  A  small  tril*  repre- 
sented at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission, 
Texan,  in  the  ISth  century. 

Too.  A  Huida  town  given  in  John 
Work's  list  (Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v, 
489,  1855)  as  containing  10  houses  and 
196  inhabitants  in  1836-41.  Thi*  was 
probably  Tinn. 

Tooahk.    Said  to  1h>  a  band  of  Salish  on 
Mucklcshoot  res.,  Wash.,  in  1857. 
Tooahk. -Gosnell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857,  83S,  1858. 
Upper  Puysilup. — Ibid. 

Tooantuh  (properly  DiUtu,  a  species  of 
frog;  known  alno  as  Spring  Frog).  A 
noted  Cherokee  of  highly  respected  char- 
acter, l>orn  near  the  mouth  of  Chucka- 


TOOANTUH 


inoggacr.,  near  Lookout  mtn,Tenn. ,  about 
1754.  Ho  was  noted  for  his  skill  in  trap- 
ping and  hunting,  and  for  his  success  in 
the  athletic  pports  of  his  people,  ball- 
playing  in  particular.  Kind  ana  amiable 
in  disposition,  Tooantuh  always  advo- 


cated peace,  and  frequently  exercised  a 
restraining  influence  on  the  more  warlike 
of  his  people,  but  was  quick  to  avenge  an 
injury  to  the  members  of  his  tribe.  In 
1818,  when  Tooantuh  was  about  64  years 
of  age,  a  party  of  Osage  wantonlv  mur- 
dered several  Cherokee.  Tooantuh,  with 
a  band  of  followers,  went  in  pursuit,  and 
by  the  time  the  Osage  had  reached  their 
village  they  were  surprised  by  an  attack, 
their  village  burned,  80  of  them  killed 
or  (raptured,  ami  their  band  completely 
broken.  He  served  under  Gen.  Jackson 
in  the  campaign  against  the  Creeks  in 
1813-14,  ana  was  conspicuous  for  his  cool- 
ness and  discipline  shown  in  Itattle.  On 
the  removal  of  the  Cherokee  to  Indian 
Ter.,  Tooantuh  was  among  the  first  to 
settle  on  a  farm,  devoting  himself  the 
remainder  of  his  days  to  agriculture. 

Tooelicans  (  Too-fl-irnn*).  Mentioned 
by  Irving  ( Bonneville's  Adventures,  388, 
1850)  as  a  tribe  dwelling  about  the  head- 
waters of  Wallowa  r.,  in  v.  e.  Oregon, 
in  connection  with  the  Shoshoko.  They 
are  spoken  of  as  shy  and  avoiding  inter- 
course with  the  whites;  potvibly  a  Sho- 
shoni  band,  otherwise  unidentified. 

Tookseat  ( Tootf-neat,  from  fttuk-nL, 
•wolf,'  lit.  'round  foot').  A  phratry  of 
the  Delaware*. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,  171, 
1S77. 

Tooksetuk  ('wolf').  A  phratry  of  the 
Mahiean. 

Kech-cha-ooh.— Barton,  New  Views,  xxxlx,  1798. 
Took-se-tuk'.— Morgan,  Ane.  Soc.,  171.  1877. 

Tools.    See  Lnjilemt-ut*. 

Toopik.  A  tent  or  house;  a  word  in 
local  use  in  Alaska;  from  lupik  in  cer- 
tain western  Eskimo  dialects,  signifying 
tent  (  a.  f.  c. ) 

Tooptatmeer.  One  of  the  two  Woccon 
towns,  supposed  to  have  l>een  in  Greene 
co.,  N.  C,  in  1709,  the  towns  together  hav- 
ing 120  warriors. — Lawson  ( 1714  >,  Hist. 
(  ar.,  383,  1860. 

Tooscy.  A  band  of  Tsilkotin,  seemingly 
named  from  a  chief,  under  Williams  I.ake 
agency,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  62  in  1908,  50  in 
1910. 

Tsasey  -Can.  fnd.  Aff.  Rep.  1*95.  359.  1896.  Tss- 
sey.— Ibid.,  1894,  279.  1895.  Tooaey.— Ibid.,  pt  U, 
162, 1901.   Toosey's  tribe.— Ibid.,  1884.  190, 1885. 

Tooshkipak wisi  ( 7V«A  -  hi  -jxi-  hnt  - «*, 
'green  leaves ' ).  A  subclan  of  the  Dela- 
ware^.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Tooa h warkama ( Tomh-iva r-ht'- m 1 1 .  ;u  r< <ss 
the  river').  A  subclan  of  the  Dela  wares.— 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc..  172,  1878. 

Toowed.  One  of  the  Dicguefio  ranche- 
rias  represented  in  the  treaty  of  1K52  at 
S;uita  Isabel,  s.  Cal.— H.  R.  Kx.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cong.,  3d  seas.,  132,  1857. 

Topaiditsl.  A  Patwin  trilw  formerly  liv- 
ing at  Knight's  landing,  Yoloco.,  Cal- — 
Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  m,  219, 
1877. 


WOhU  TOPAME 

To  pa  me.  A  former  Luisefio  village  in 
upper  San  Luis  Key  valley,  San  Diego 
co.,  Cal.— Grijalva  (1795)  Cited  bv  Ban- 
croft, Hist.  Cal.,  i,  563,  1886. 

Topanika  (  To-pan'-i-kvxi) .  An  Unalig- 
mint  Eskimo  village  on  the  e.  coast  of 
Norton  sd.,  Alaska;  pop.  10  in  1880. 
Tapkhamikhuaffmut. — ZaKoskin.  l>eser.  Russ.  Poss. 
Am.,  I.  72,  1*47.  Taupanica. — Whymper,  Alaska, 
158,  1869.  Topanioa.— W.  U.  Tel.  Exped.,  map, 
1867.  Topanika.— l>all,  Ala>ka,  20,  1870.  Tup- 
hamikva. — Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map, 
18*1.  Tup-hamikwa  — Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  59, 
1.SH0.  Tup-hanilnra.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep..  B.  A.  E., 
map,  1899. 

Topayto.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  F ranciseo  Solano  mission,  Cal. — 
Bancroft.  Hist.  Cal.,  II,  50*5.  1886. 

Topeent  A  Massaehtiset  village  in  1614 
on  the  n.  coast  of  PI v month  co.,  Mass. 

Topeent.— Smith  (1616)  In  Maw.  Hist.  S«<C.  Coll., 
3d  s..  vi,  10H.  1837.  Topwit.— Smith  ( 1629),  Va,,  n, 
183,  repr.  1819. 

Topenebee  (according  to  J.  P.  Dunn  the 
name  indicates  'a  quiet  sitting  bear', 
the  'bear'  part  being  probably  under- 
stood from  the  "totem"  reference).  A 
noted  Potawatomi,  chief  of  his  tribe  in  s. 
Michigan  for  40  years.  He  first  appears 
in  history  as  a  signer,  in  behalf  of  the 
"Pattawatimas  of  the  river  St  Joseph," 
of  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Aug.  3,  1795, 
negotiated  by  Anthony  Wayne  with  nu- 
merous tribes  at  (ireenville,  Ohio;  from 
that  time  until  1833  he  signed  eleven 
other  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Potawatomi,  and  in  another 
(Sept.  30,  180?))  his  mark  was  made  by 
his  Wother,  Shissaheron.  By  the  treaty 
of  Oct,  27,  1832,  under  the  provisions  of 
which  the  Potawatomi  ceded  their  ter- 
ritory in  Michigan  s.  of  Grand  r.,  To- 
penebee was  granted  a  section  of  land 
by  patent.  When  Tecumseh  visited  the 
Potawatomi  in  1810  for  the  purpose  of 
enlisting  their  aid  in  the  uprising  against 
the  whites,  Topenebee  t>ecame  an  ad- 
herent of  the  new  doctrine  and  led  his 
warriors  to  join  the  union.  The  Pota- 
watomi readily  fell  prey  to  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  whites,  and  suffered  the  usual 
effect  of  the  intnxluction  of  liquor;  to 
this  Topenebee  was  no  exception.  On 
one  CH'casion  Lewis  Ca-s,  serving  as  treaty 
commissioner,  on  advising  him  to  keep 
sober  and  care  for  his  people,  was  char- 
acteristically answered,  "Father,  we  do 
not  care  for  the  land,  nor  the  money,  nor 
the  goods:  what  we  want  is  whiskev;  give 
us  whiskey!"  He  was  present  at  the  Ft 
Dearborn  massacre,  Chicago,  Aug.  15, 
1812,  and  aided  in  saving  the  lives  of  the 
Kinzies,  Mrs  Heald,  Mrs  Helm,  and  Ser- 
geant Griffith.  Subordinate  to  Topene- 
bee were  the  subchiefs  Pokagon,  Weesaw, 
and  Shavehead.  The  wife  of  Pokagon 
was  a  niece  of  Topenebee,  and  Weesaw 
married  Topenel>ce's  daughter.  On  the 
removal  of  the  tril>e  to  the  W.  in  1838, 
underthe  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1833, 
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Topenebee,  Pokagon,  and  others  remained 
behind  and  took  up  lands  in  Silver  Creek 
twp.,  where  Topenebee  died  in  Aug.  1840. 

Topenebee'i  Village.  A  Potawatomi  vil- 
lage, taking  its  name  from  the  chief,  which 
formerly  existed  on  St  Joseph  r.,  opposite 
N  iles,  Berrien  co. ,  Mich.  Trie  reservation 
was  sold  in  1833. 

To-pe-ne-bee.— Chicago  treaty  (1833)  in  U.  8.  Ind. 
Treat.,  176,  1873.  Topenib*  —  Mississinewa  treaty 
(1826).  ibid..  673.  To-pen-ne-bM.  —  Tippecanoe 
treaty  (1832),  ibid.,  702.  f  opinibe.-8t  Marys  treaty 
(1819),  Ibid..  670.  Top-nl-l*. -Chicago  treaty 
(1832),  ibid..  153. 

Top i;n sh  (from  QdimUh-'lfma,  'people 
of  the  trail  coming  from  the  foot  of  the 
hill ').  A  small  Shahaptian  tribe,  speak- 
ing the  Klikitat  language,  onTopinish  r., 
Yakima  res.,  Wash. 

a»pnl«h-  l«ma.-Mooney  In  Hth  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  739, 
1896  u>r..,r  name)    Topiaiah.-Ibrd.  Topniah.-. 

Ind.  A fT.  Rep.,  352,  1885. 

Topiqui.  A  Yamasee  (?)  village  and 
Spanish  mission  station  in  the  province 
of  ( iuale about  1595.  In  the  revo  It  of  1597 
it  was  attacked  and  the  priast  in  charge, 
Father  Rodriguez,  was  murdered.  In  con- 
sequence the  mission  was  abandoned  for 
several  years.    See  ToUvuito.      (j.  m.) 

Topiqui.— Bare  la,  Ensayo,  171.  172i.  Topoqui. — 
8hea,  Cath.  Miss.,  68.  1855. 

Topkok.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  village 
w.  of  Golofnin  bay,  Alaska;  pop.  15  in  1880. 
Tap-hok.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  162, 1893.  Tup-ka- 
ak.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  11.  1884. 

Toponanaulka.  A  former  Seminole  town 
3  m.  w.  of  New  Mikasuky,  probably  in 
I^afavette  co. ,  Fla.  Obiakee  was  the  chief 
in  1823  (H.  R.  Kx.  Doc.  74  (1823),  19th 
Cong.,  lstsess.,  27,  1826). 

Topotopow.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
mer! v  on  Hernando  Ticos'  rancho,  near 
San  Buenaventura  mission,  Cal. — Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  May.  4,  1800. 

Tope.  A  small  tril>ein  Texas,  formerly 
connected  with  San  Francisco  Xavier  de 
Horcasitas  mission  (Documents  in  the 
College  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Queretaro,  K., 
leg.  6\  nos.  12  and  18).    See  Tups. 

Topi.    See  Games,  Tot/s. 

Toquart  A  Nootka  tribe  on  the  n.  shore 
of  Barclay  sd.,  s.  w.  coast  of  Vancouver 
id.  Their  septs,  according  to  Boas,  are 
Tokoaath,  Maakoath,  Wastaanek,  Totaka- 
mayaath,Tsaktsakoath,  Mukchiath.Tush- 
kisath,  Kohatsoath,  Chenachaath,  Met- 
stoasath,  and  Chomaath.  Their  village  is 
Mahcoah.  Pop.  24  in  1910. 
Tok'oa'ath.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
31. 1890.  Tokwaht.— Swan  in  Smithson.Cont.,  xvi., 
3. 1870.  Too-qu-aht.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1883. 188,  1884. 
Toquaht—  Sproat ..Savage  Life.308.  1868.  Toquart.— 
Mayne.  Brit.  Col.,  251,  1862.  Toqua  tux.— Grant  In 
Jour.  Hoy.  Geog.  Soe., 293. 1857.  To  -quh-aht.— Can. 
Ind.  AfT.  1880,  315,  im.  Touquaht-Can.  Ind. 
Aff..  pt.  2.88. 1910.  Toyn-aht  —  Brit.  Col.  map,  1872. 

Toqnimas  ('black  backs').  A  Mono 
band  formerly  living  in  lower  Reese  r. 
valley,  N.  central  Nevada.— Tavlor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  June  26,  1863. 

Toquo  ( TMMX  'place  of  the  Dakwft", 
referring  to  a  great  mythic  fish).  A 
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former  Cherokee  settlement  on  Little  Ten- 
nessee r.,  atxnit  the  mouth  of  Toco  cr.,  in 
Monroe  co.,  Tenn.  (j.  m.  ) 

Joco— Bart  ram.  Travel*,  371,  1792  (misprint  for 
Toco).  Tooo.— Mixmey  in  19th  Kep.  B.  A.  E..514, 
1900 (trader*'  name).  Toqua.— Titnberlake.  Mem- 
oirs, map.  1765.  Toquah.— Doe.  of  1799  quoted  by 
Royce  in  ton  Rip.  B.  A.  K.,  144,  1887.  Toquo.— 
Mooney,  op.  clt. 

Toral.  An  Ahtena  village  on  Copper 
r.,  Alaska,  at  the  mouth  of  Chitina  r. 

Taral.— Allen.  Ri«p.,  4H.  1887.  Toral.— Post  route 
map,  Alaska.  1903. 

Torches.    See  Illumination 

Torepe' ■  Band.  A  Paviotso  l>an«l,  named 
from  its  chief,  otherwise  tilled  Ix»an  Man, 
formerly  living  near  the  lower  crowing 
of  Truckee  r.,  w.  New  Thev  were  under 
the  head  chieftaincy  of  WinnemuoM. 
Pop.  360  in  1859. 

Torape— Burton.  Citv  of  Saints,  576,  1861.  To- 
•  Repeat  baad.-D<HlKL-  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  18.%,  374. 

Torhunte.  A  Tuscarora  village,  ahout 
1711,  on  a  n.  affluent  of  Neuse  r.,  in  North 
Carolina. — War  map,  1711-15,  in  Winsor, 
Hist.  Am.,  v,  346,  1S87. 

Torin.  A  former  populous  Yaqui  settle- 
ment on  the  n.  hank  of  t  lie  lower  Rio  Yaqui, 
lat.  28°,  Ion.  109°  307,  Sonora,  Mexico. 
8an  Ifnacio  Torin.— Orozco  y  Berra.  Cieog..  365, 
l.tW.  Torim.— Hrdlicka  in  Am.  Anthr..  vi,  r>'_\ 
1904.  Torin.— Velasco  (1*50)  cited  by  Baneroft, 
Nat.  Races.  I,  608,  1882. 

Tornait  An  Eskimo  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  (Jreenland. — Xansen,  First  Cross- 
ing of  Greenland,  n,  287,  1890. 

Tornait.  A  winter  village  of  the  Xugu- 
miut  Eskimo  al>ove Bear  sd.,  in  Frohisher 
hav,  Baffin  land.— Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.A.  EL,  422,  18S8. 

Tornit.  A  fabulous  race  which  the  Cen- 
tral Eskimo  believe  to  l>e  akin  to  them- 
selves, but  much  taller  and  stronger,  hav- 
ing very  long  arms  and  legs  and  being  able 
to  toss  huge  bowlders  as  though  they  were 
pebbles.  The  Akudnirmiut  call  them  Tu- 
niqdjuait.  They  lived  with  the  Eskimo 
in  stone  houses  larger  than  theirs,  as 
shown  bv  the  ruins  that  are  still  pointed 
out.  Under  their  long  deerskin  coats  they 
carried  lanqxswith  which  tocook  the  meat 
of  seals  as  soon  as  they  were  killed.  They 
could  make  stone  implements  only,  no 
bows  nor  kaiaks,  but  these  they  stole 
from  the  Eskimo,  who  were  afraid  to 
defend  their  property  until  a  young  Es- 
kimo drilled  a  hole  in  the  skull  of  one 
of  them  who  had  ruined  his  kaiak,  while 
the  giant  was  asleep.  The  Tornit  then 
feared  that  they  would  all  1k»  killed,  and 
secretly  stole  away,  cutting  off  the  skirts 
of  their  coats  and  tying  up  their  hair  so 
that  they  should  not  be  recognised  if 
pursued.  The(  Jreenland  Eskimo  believed 
the  Tornit  to  Im»  a  mythical  race  of  giants 
who  lived  on  the  ice  cap  and  were  seen 
rarelv  hunting  at  the  heads  of  the  fiords. 
The  Labrador  Eskimo,  like  those  of  Hud- 
son bay  and  Baflin  land,  imagine  them 
to  be  more  like  themselves,— Boas  in  6th 


Rep.  B.  A.  E.,634,  640,  1888;  Trans.  Rov. 
Soc.  Can.,  v,  sec.  2,  38,  1888. 

Toro  (a  contraction  of  tuntte,  a  kind  of 
tree. — Buelna).  A  settlement  of  the 
Mayo  on  the  e.  bank  of  Rio  del  Fuerte, 
about  lat.  26°  45',  in  extreme  x.  Sinaloa, 
Mexico.  Pop.  558  in  1900. 
Tiro.— Hardy.  Trav.  in  Mex.,  438,  1829. 

Torope.    See  Terrapin. 

Torose.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Toronntogoats  ( To-ro-xtn  to-go-at*) .  One 
of  the  tribes  known  under  the  collective 
term  (iosiute;  formerly  in  Egan  canyon, 
k.  Nevada;  pop.  204  in*1873. — Powell' and 
Ingalls  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  51,  1874. 

Tor  re  on  (Span.:  'round  tower').  A 
small  ruined  pueblo,  probably  of  the 
Tigua,  at  the  modern  town  of  the  same 
name,  about  28  m.  e.  of  Belen,  N.  Mex. 
The  aboriginal  name  of  the  settlement  is 
unknown.  AccordingtoBandelier(Arch. 
Inst.  Papere,  iv,259,  1892)  the  pueblo  was 
asserted  to  have  been  of  the  "small- 
house"  type. 

Toreon.— Loew  (1875i  in  Wheeler  Suit.  Rep.,  vn, 
340,  1879  (misprint).  Torenna.— Bandelier  cited 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Rep.,  V,  68,  1884.  Torreoa  —  Abert 

in  Sen.  Kx.  Doe.  '£i,  30th  Com?..  1st  se*s..  68.  1848. 

Torres.  A  Kawia  village  in  Cahuilla 
valley,  s.  Cal.  The  name  is  now  applied 
to  a  reservation  covering  the  territory 
where  live  the  Kawia  of  Torres,  La  wi  I  van, 
Tova,  and  Sokut  Menyil.  It  consists  of 
19,200  acres  of  unpatented  desert  land  7o 
m.  from  Mission  Tule  River  agency,  in 
Riverside  co.  The  reservation  contained 
a  population  of  271  Indians  in  1904. 

Tors  alia.  Given  as  one  of  the  44  Keowee 
towns"  among  the  Cherokee  in  a  docu- 
ment of  1755  ( Royce  in  5th  Rep.,  B.  A.  E., 
143,1887).    Not  identified. 

Tortngaa  (Span.:  4 turtles').  An  un- 
identified trit>e  mentioned  by  1'hde  as 
formerly  living  on  the  Texas  <-oast  lie- 
tween  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Nueces. 
The  name  was  also  applied  to  a  prairie  in 
the  tidewater  section  of  Texas  where  there 
was  a  turtle-shaped  hill  and  several  re- 
markable springs  of  water.  At  <-ertainsea- 
sonsof  the  year  this  prairie  was  frequented 
bv  the  Tonkawa,  q.  v.  (See  Uhde,  Die 
Lander,  121,  1861;  Sibley,  Hist.  Sketches, 
74,  1806;  Gatschet,  Karankawa  Inds.,  36, 
1891.) 

Torture.    See  Ordeals. 

Toryohne  ( 4 wolf).  A  clan  of  the 
Iroquois. 

CahenhiMnhonon. — French  writer  <  16fc)  in  X.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  47, 1855.  $fcwa-ri'-na«  — Hewitt, 
infn,  1S86  (Tuscarora  name).  EnantharoaaL — 
French  writer  (1666)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  flirt.,  ix, 
47,  1K.V..  Okuaho  —  Me^rapolenstx  (1644).  ibid.,  m. 
•250.  1HT<J.  Tor-yoh-ne—  Morgan,  League  Itt^.. 
80. 1851  (Seneca  form;. 

Tosanachic  (Spanish  corruption  of  Tara- 
humare  Iiosanafhic,  4  when'  there  is 
white,'  referring  to  the  white  cliffs  in  the 
vicinity.— LumholU).    A  pueblo  in  w. 
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Chihuahua,  Mexico,  between  lat.  28°  and 
29°,  with  a  mixed  population  of  Nevome 
and  Tarahumare,  chiefly  the  latter. 

San  Juan  Evangeliata  Toaonacoic.—  Orozco  y  Berra. 
Geog..  324,  1*64.  Toaanachic— LumholU.  Un- 
known Mexico,  I.  120.  1902. 

Tosarke'sBand.  A  Paviotso  band,  named 
from  its  chief  (Gray  Head),  formerly  near 
Carson  and  Walker  lakes.  Nev. 
T*aarke.-I>odge  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859,374,1860. 

Toshence.  The  last  of  anything:  a  term 
local  in  Massachusetts.  Gerard  {Sun, 
K.  Y.,  July  30,  1895)  states  that  the  word 
consists  of  the  two  last  syllables  of  tnat- 
tason*,  the  Massachuset  name  for  the  last 
child  of  the  family.  Trumbull  (Natick 
Diet.,  73,  1903)  gives  the  Massachuset 
term  as  mutu'iton*,  'youngest  son,'  with 
the  suggested  etymology  mat-am,  'not 
after,'  of  which  mutl6*otu  would  appear 
to  be  a  diminutive.  Cierard  (inf'n.  1908) 
gives  as  the  true  meaning  'the  little  after 
which  naught,'  i.  e.,  'the  last  little  one,' 
hence,  by  extension,  the  very  last  of 
anything.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Toshittan  {Tos-h  it-tan,  'shark  house 
people' ).  Given  as  the  name  of  a  social 
division  among  the  Nanyaayiat  Wrangell, 
Alaska,  but  really  only  a  name  for  the 
inhabitants  of  a  certain  house,  Ketgohit, 
belonging  to  them. 

To*  hit  tan.— Boa*  In  ftth  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribe*  Can.. 
25,  1889. 

Tosneoc.  A  Tuscarora  village  in  n.  k. 
North  Carolina  in  1701.— La wson  (1709), 
Hist.  Car.,  383,  1860. 

Tota.  A  raneheria,  probablv  Maricopa, 
on  Gila  r.,  Ariz.,  visited  bv  Father  Kino 
in  1700-01. 

La  Tota.— Kino  map  (1702)  in  St&cklein.  Netie 
Welt-Bott,  74.  1726.  Tota.— Kino  map  (1701)  in 
Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  860.  1*89. 

Totakamayaata  ( Tf/takamayaath).  A 
sept  of  the  Toquart,  a  Nootka  tribe.— Boas 
in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32, 1890. 

Totam.    See  Totem. 

Totami.    See  Tatemy. 

Totant.  A  Massachuset  village  in  1614 
on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  probablv 
on  or  near  the  site  of  Boston. — Smith 
(1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  vi, 
108,  1837. 

Totapoag.  An  Indian  rendezvous  in 
1682  in  Nipmuc  territory,  described  as 
being  half  way  between  Hadley  and  Lan- 
caster, in  the  central  part  of  Worcester 
co.,  Mass.— Russell  (1682)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  viii,  85,  1868. 

Totatkenne  (  To-ta-V qenne ,  'people  a  lit- 
tle down  the  river').  A  Sekani  tribe 
inhabiting  the  k.  slope  of  the  Rocky  mts. 
and  adjacent  plains  s.  of  Peace  r."  Brit. 
Col.— Morice  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst.,  29, 
1895. 

Totchikala.    A  former  Aleut  village  on 

Cnalaska,  Aleutian  ids. 

TotohikaU.— Ooxe.  Russian   Discov.,  161,  1787. 

Tot*ikala.-Ibid.,  163. 

Totem  (irregularly  derived  from  the 
term  ototeman  of  the'Chippewa  and  other 


cognate  Algonquian  dialects,  signifying 
generically  'his  brother-sister  kin,*  of 
which  ote  is  t  he  grammatic  stem  signifying 
(1)  the  consanguine  kinship  existing  be- 
tween a  propositus  and  a  uterine  elder 
sister  or  elder  brother;  and  (2)  the  con- 
sanguine kinship  existing  between  uterine 
brothers  and  sisters,  inclusive  of  alien 
persons  naturalized  into  such  kinship 
group  by  the  rite  of  adoption  (q.  v. );  that 
is,  the  uterine  brother-sister  group  of 
persons,  thus  delimited  by  blood  ties  or 
legal  fictions,  who  in  each  generation  are 
severally  and  collectively  related  as  uter- 
ine brothers  and  sisters,  among  whom 
intermarriage  is  strictly  forbidden,  and 
who  therefore  constitute  an  incest  group 
in  so  far  as  its  members  are  severally 
concerned.  The  stem  ote  is  never  era- 
ployed  in  discourse  without  a  prefixed 
personal  pronoun  denotive  of  the  gram- 
matic relation  of  person,  or  without  the 
nominal  suffix  -m,  indicative  of  exclusive 
possessive  relation,  approximately  equiv- 
alent to  English  'own,'  or  without  the 
objective  third  person  ending  -an  in  Chip- 
pewa and  -a  in  Cree.  In  the  following 
irregular  manner  has  the  word  totem 
been  produced  from  the  first  cited  ex- 

ftression  ototeman  (ototema  in  the  Cree): 
>y  dropping  the  initial  o-,  'his,'  bv  un- 
warrantedly  retaining  as  a  proclitic  the 
epenthetic  -t-  whose  use  in  this  and 
similar  combinations  is  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  coalescence  of  tne  two 
adjunct  o-vowels,  and  by  dropping  the 
objective  third  person  suffix  -an,  and 
by  erroneously  retaining  the  exclusive 
possessive  sutfix  -m,  thus  producing  totem 
from  ototeman  instead  of  the  grammatic 
stem  ote.  Thus  the  word  totem  in  form  is 
not  in  any  sense  a  grammatic  derivative 
of  its  primary.  And  mote,  the  conceptual 
element  of  the  factitious  word  totem,  has 
no  demonstrable  relation  to  the  notion 
"clay,"  or  "  mark,"  as  hitherto  assumed. 

The  Abbe  Thavenet,  a  missionary  to 
the  Algonkin  at  l>ake  of  the  Two  Moun- 
tains, Canada,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century,  wrote  an  explanation  of 
the  use  and  meaning  of  the  stem  ote,  in 
part  as  follows:  "It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  in  uniting  into  a  tribe,  each  clan 
preserved  its  manitou,  the  animal  which 
in  the  country  whence  the  clan  came 
was  the  most  beautiful  or  the  most 
friendly  to  man,  or  the  most  feared,  or 
the  most  common;  the  animal  which  was 
ordinarily  hunted  there  and  which  was 
the  ordinary  subsistence  of  the  clan,  etc. ; 
that  this  animal  became  the  symbol  of 
eaeh  family  and  that  each  family  trans- 
mitted it  to  its  posterity  to  be  the  per- 
petual symbol  of  each  trilx*  [clan].  One 
then  must  when  speaking  of  a  clan 
designate  it  by  the  animal  which  is  its 
symbol.  Makwa  nindotem  then  signifies 
'the  Bear  is  my  clan,  I  am  of  the  clan  of 
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the  Bear,'  and  not  at  all,  as  is  commonly 
said,  'the  Bear  is  my  mark.'  When  an 
Indian  says  to  another  pindiken  n  indole  in, 
can  one  believe  that  he  says  to  him, 
'enter  then,  my  mark?'  Is  it  not  more 
reasonable  to  believe  that  he  says  to 
him,  'enter  then,  my  clansman,'  as  we 
say,  'enter  then,  my  country  man?'  But 
since  the  traders,  and  the  Indians  in  imi- 
tation of  them ,  attach  to  the  word  oleni,  the 
idea  of  mark,  I  know  that  I  must  not 
offend  too  much  against  this  prejudice" 
(cited  by  Cuoq,  Lex. de  la  I^ng.  Algonq., 
313,  1886).  Here  Thavenet  gives  the 
correct  native  Algonkin  usage  of  the 
term,  and  also  the  traditional  native  ex- 
planation of  the  origin  of  the  clan  patron 
spirits.  As  a  translation  of  'family- 
mark,'  Bishop  Baraga  (Otchipwe  Diet, 
and  (iram.,  1878-82)  wrote  odem;  but, 
being  evidently  aware  that  this  render- 
ing does  not  express  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  he  addeu  parenthetically,  "odem 
or  otein,  means  only  his  parents,  rela- 
tions. In  Cree,  oloteina,  his  relations"  — 
thus  clearly  indicating  that  'family-mark' 
is  a  definition  of  ote-m,  which  is  not  an 
element  of  the  native  concept  of  the  stem. 
Under  ototema,  in  his  listoi  terms  of  kin- 
ship, Lacombe  (Diet,  de  la  Langue  dee 
Cris,  1874)  wrote  "kinsman,  relation," 
without  any  reference  to  '  family-mark.' 
Constructively  confirmative  of  the  defini- 
tion of  the  stem  ote,  given  above,  is  the 
evidence  found  in  the  analysis  of  the 
common  Algonqnian  term  otena  or  otenaw, 
signifying  'village,  town,  or  settlement' 
Its  component  lexical  elements  are  ote, 
'brother-sister  kin,'  'clan,'  and  the 
nominal  adformative  -7m,  signifying  'a 
dwelling-place';  whence  it  is  seen  that 
otena  or  otenaw  originally  meant  'the 
dwelling-place  of  the  clan.'  or  'dwelling- 
place  of  the  brother-sister  kin.' 

In  specifying  the  name  of  a  particular 
clan  or  gens  it  is  necessary  commonly 
to  employ  the  name,  usually  a  cognomen 
only,  of  theobiectoranimalDy  which  that 
clan  orgens  is  distinguished  from  all  others 
and  bv  which  it  is  protected,  where  such 
a  cult  is  in  vogue.  There  are  other  meth- 
ods of  distinguishing  related  or  confed- 
erated groups  one  from  another.  The 
purely  philosophical  term  "totemism" 
is  of  course  a  Caucasian  derivative  of  the 
word  totem,  ami  has  a  wide  and  varied 
application.  The  term  totem  has  been 
rather  indiscriminately  applied  to  any 
one  of  several  classes  of  imaginary  beings 
which  are  believed  by  a  large  number  of 
the  Indian  tribes  and  peoples  of  North 
America  to  be  the  tutelary,  the  guardian, 
or  the  patron  spirit  or  being  of  a  person, 
or  of  an  organization  of  persons,  where 
such  a  cult  or  practice  prevails. 

The  native  American  Indian,  holding 
j»eculiar  self-centered  views  as  to  the 
unity  and  continuity  of  all  life  and  the 


consequent  inevitable  interrelations  of 
the  several  bodies  and  beings  in  nature, 
especially  of  man  to  the  beings  and  bodies 
of  his  experience  and  environment,  to 
whom  were  imputed  by  him  various  an- 
thropomorphic attributes  and  functions 
in  addition  to  those  naturally  inherent  in 
them,  has  developed  certain  fundamen- 
tally important  en  It.-,  based  on  those  views, 
that  deeply  affect  his  social,  religious,  and 
civil  institutions.  One  of  these  doctrines 
is  that  persons  and  organizations  of  per- 
sons are  one  and  all  under  the  protecting 
and  fostering  tutelage  of  some  imaginary 
being  or  spirit.  These  tutelary  or  patron 
beings  may  be  grouped,  by  the  mode  and 
the  motive  of  their  acquirement  and  their 
functions,  into  two  fairly  well  defined 
groups  or  classes :  (1 )  those  which  protect 
individuals  only,  ana  (2)  those  which  pro- 
tect organizations  of  persons.  But  with 
these  two  classes  of  tutelary  beings  is  not 
infrequently  confounded  another  class  of 
protective  imaginary  beings,  commonly 
called  fetishes  (  AIM),  which  art' 
regarded  as  powerful  spiritual  allies  of 
their  possessors.  Each  of  these  several 
classes  of  guardian  beings  has  it-  own 
peculiar  traditions,  beliefs,  and  appro- 
priate cult.  The  modes  of  the  acquire- 
ment and  the  motives  for  the  acquisition 
of  these  several  classes  of  guardian  beings 
differ  in  some  fundamental  and  essential 
respects.  The  exact  method  of  acquiring 
the  clan  or  gentile  group  patrons  or  tute- 
laries  is  still  an  unsolved  problem,  al- 
though several  plausible  theories  have 
been  advanced  by  astute  students  to 
explain  the  probable  mode  of  obtaining 
them.  With  respect  to  the  personal  tute- 
lary and  the  fetish,  the  data  are  sufficiently 
clear  and  full  to  permit  a  satisfactory 
description  and  definition  of  these  two 
classes  of  tutelary  and  auxiliary  beings. 
From  the  available  data  bearing  on  this 
subject,  it  would  seem  that  much  con- 
fusion regarding  the  use  and  acquirement 
of  personal  and  communal  tutelaries  or 
l»atron  beings  has  arisen  by  regarding 
certain  social,  political,  and  religious 
activities  as  due  primarily  to  the  influence 
of  these  guardian  deities,  when  in  fact 
those  features  were  fax-tors  in  the  social 
organization  on  which  has  been  later  im- 
posed the  cult  of  the  patron  or  guardian 
spirit.  Exogamy,  namesand  class  names, 
and  various  taboos  exist  where  "  totems  " 
and  ''totemism,"  the  cults  of  the  guar- 
dian spirits,  do  not  exist. 

Some  profess  to  regard  the  clan  or  gen- 
tile group  patron  or  tutelary  as  a  mere 
development  of  the  personal  guardian, 
but  from  the  available  but  insufficient 
data  bearing  on  the  question,  it  appears 
to  be,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  more  closely 
connected  in  origin,  or  rather  in  the 
method  of  its  acquisition,  with  the  fetish, 
the  Iroquois  otchindikt*"d&'1  'an  effective 
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agency  of  sorcery/  than  with  any  form 
of  the  personal  tutelary.  This  patron 
spirit  of  course  concerns  the  group  re- 
garded as  a  body,  for  with  regard  to  each 
person  of  the  group,  the  clan  or  gentile 
guardian  is  inherited,  or  rather  acquired, 
by  birth,  and  it  may  not  be  changed  at 
will.  On  the  other  hand,  the  personal 
tutelary  is  obtained  through  the  rite  of 
vision  in  a  dream  or  a  trance,  and  it 
must  l)e  preserved  at  all  hazards  as  one 
of  the  most  precious  jKwsessions.  The 
fetish  is  acquired  by  personal  choice,  by 
purchase,  or  by  inheritance,  or  from  some 
chance  circumstance  or  emergency,  and 
it  can  be  sold  or  discarded  at  the  will  of 
the  possessor,  in  most  cases;  the  excep- 
tion is  where  a  person  has  entered  into  a 
compact  with  some  evil  spirit  or  being 
that,  in  consideration  of  human  or  other 
sacrifices  in  its  hon  r  at  stated  periods, 
the  said  spirit  undertakes  to  perform  cer- 
tain obligations  to  this  man  or  woman, 
and  in  default  of  which  the  person  for- 
feits his  right  to  live. 

"Totemism"  is  a  purely  philosophical 
term  which  modern  anthropologic  litera- 
ture has  burdened  with  a  great  mass  of 
needless  controversial  speculation  and 
opinion.  The  doctrine  and  use  of  tutelary 
or  patron  guardian  spirits  by  individuals 
ana  by  organized  bodies  of  persons  were 
defined  by  Powell  as  "a  method  of  nam- 
ing," and  as  "  the  doctrine  and  system  of 
naming."  But  the  motive  underlying 
the  acquisition  and  use  of  guardian  or 
tutelary  spirits,  whether  by  an  individual 
or  by  an  organized  body  of  persons,  is 
always  the  same,  namely,  to  ootain  wel- 
fare and  to  avoid  ill-fare.  So  it  appears 
to  be  erroneous  to  define  this  cult  as  ' 4  the 
doctrine  and  system  of  naming."  It  is 
rather  the  recognition,  exploitation,  and 
adjustment  of  the  imaginary  mystic  rela- 
tions of  the  individual  or  of  the  body  of 
organized  persons  to  the  postulated  ©wi- 
dow (q.  v.),  mystic  powers,  surrounding 
each  of  these  units  of  native  society. 
With  but  few  exceptions,  the  recognized 
relation  between  the  clan  or  gens  and  its 
patron  deity  is  not  one  of  descent  or  source, 
but  rather  that  of  protection,  guardian- 
ship, and  support.  The  relationship  as  to 
source  between  these  two  classes  of  supe- 
rior beings  is  not  yet  determined;  so  to 
avoid  confusion  in  concepts,  it  is  better  to 
use  distinctive  names  for  them,  until  their 
connection,  if  any,  has  been  definitely 
ascertained:  this  question  must  not  be 
prejudged.  The  hypothetic  inclusion  of 
these  several  classes  in  a  general  one, 
branded  with  the  rubric  "totem"  or  its 
equivalent,  has  led  to  needless  confusion. 
The  native  tongues  have  separate  names 
for  these  objects,  and  until  the  native 
classification  can  be  truthfully  shown  to  be 
erroneous,  it  would  seem  to  be  advisable 
to  designate  them  by  distinctive  names. 


Notwithstanding  the  great  amount  of 
study  of  the  literature  of  the  social  fea- 
tures of  aboriginal  American  society,  there 
are  many  data  relative  to  this  subject  that 
have  been  overlooked  or  disregarded. 

Long  (Voy.  and  Trav.,  86-87,  1791),  a 
trader  among  the  Chippewa  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  18th  century,  wrote:  "One 
part  of  the  religious  superstition  of  the 
savages,  consists  in  each  of  them  having 
his  totam,  or  favourite  spirit,  which  he  be- 
lieves watches  over  him.  This  totam  they 
conceive  assumes  the  shape  of  some  beast 
or  other,  and  therefore  they  never  kill, 
hunt,  or  eat  the  animal  whose  form  they 
think  this  totam  bears."  Headds:  "This 
idea  of  destiny,  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  phrase,  'toiamixm,'  however  strange, 
is  not  confined  to  the  Savages."  From 
this  misleading  and  confused  statement 
have  the  words  totam  and  its  derivative 
totamijtm,  slightly  changed  in  spelling, 
been  introduced  into  literature.  In  this 
crude  statement  Long  described  the  per- 
sonal tutelary,  but  gave  it  the  name  sig- 
nifying 'clan  kinship.'  He  or  his  inter- 
preter was  evidently  led  into  this  error 
by  the  custom  of  distinguishing  a  particu- 
lar clan  from  others,  when  speaking  of 
them,  by  the  class  name  or  cognomen  of 
its  patron  or  tutelary;  it  was  due  to  faulty 
diction,  for  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
t  Chippewa  and  their  related  tribes  w  ould 
nave  an  object,  believed  to  shape  the 
course  of  human  life,  which  had  no  dis- 
tinctive name.  Such  a  name  is  recorded 
by  the  eminent  German  traveler,  Kohl, 
who  was  among  the  Chippewa  and 
neighboring  tribes  in  1855.  He  said 
(Kitchi-Gami,  68,  1860)  that  these  In- 
dians deify  natural  strength  ami  ter- 
restrial objects;  that  nearly  every  Indian 
had  discovered  such  an  object,  in  which 
special  confidence  is  placed  by  him,  and 
to  which  he  more  frequently  directs  his 
thoughts  and  to  which  he  more  zealously 
sacrifices,  than  to  any  other  being;  that 
the  Chippewa  proper  name  for  these  ob- 

{'ects  is  nigouima,  which  signifies  'my 
iope,'  approximately;  that  one  calls  a 
tree,  another  a  stone  or  rock,  'his  hope.' 
The  rendering  'my  hope'  is  probably 
only  an  approximate  expression  of  the 
native  concept  embodied  m  the  term,  the 
derivation  of  which  is  not  definitely 
known.  It  may  possibly  be  related  to 
the  Chippewa  nagamon,  'song,  chant,' 
and  to  the  Cree  nigamoheir,  '  to  teach  the 
knowledge  of  medicines  by  chanting.' 
But  nigouime*  is  the  Chippewa  name  of 
the  personal  tutelary,  whatever  may  1*? 
its  etymologic  derivation. 

Owing  to  misapprehension  of  externals 
and  therefore  to  misinterpretation  of 
them  in  the  vast  body  of  literature  on 
the  significance  of  imaginary  patrons  or 
tutelaries  of  persons  and  of  organiza- 
tions of  persons,  totem  has  come  to  signify 
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the  patron  or  guardian,  the  tutelary  or 
protector,  of  a  person,  of  a  clan  or  a  gens, 
or  of  a  society  or  tribe,  hence  to  denote 
the  name,  crest,  brand,  or  symbol  of  a 
elan,  a  man,  a  society,  or  a  tribe,  and, 
finally,  to  the  fetish  or  familiar  of  a  per- 
son. Its  primary  native  use,  with  cer- 
tain important  limitations,  makes  it  ap- 
proximately equivalent  to  the  English 
term  'one's  kinship.' 

The  fact  that  the  Indians  themselves 
distinguished  the  fetish,  the  personal  tute- 
lary or  guardian,  and  the  clan,  gentilej  or 
society  pat  run,  one  from  another,  by  the 
use  of  appropriate  appellations,  rites,  and 
observances,  indicates,  it  would  seem,  a 
consciousness  on  their  part  that  the  dif- 
ferences in  function,  character,  and  mode 
of  acquirement  of  these  several  classes  of 
objects  were  sufficiently  great  to  warrant 
them  in  doing  so. 

Among  the  Omaha  and  their  conge- 
ners, according  to  Miss  Fletcher,  a  youth 
at  his  initiation  obtains  his  personal 
tutelary— his  so-called  totem — directly 
through  the  assumed  efficacy  of  a  definite 
rite  performed  by  the  young  person 
himself:  he  does  not  inherit  it  from  an 
ancestor,  and  he  does  not  receive  it  as  a 
gift  from  any  living  person.  This  cere- 
mony of  initiation  into  manhood  rests 
on  the  assumption  that  man's  powers 
and  activities  can  be  supplemented  by  the 
elements  and  the  animals  only  through 
the  grace  of  vnkonda  (q.  v.),  obtained 
by  the  rite  of  vision  consisting  of  ritual- 
istic acts  and  a  fervent  prayer  of  humility, 
expressing  a  longing  for  something  not 
possessed,  a  consciousness  of  insufficiency 
of  self,  and  an  abiding  desire  for  some- 
thing capable  of  bringing  welfare  and 
prosperity  to  the  suppliant.  On  reach- 
ing the  age  of  pulierty,  the  youth,  under 
the  instructions  of  his  parents  or  other 
patrons,  begins  his  initiation  by  having 
moistened  earth  placed  on  his  head  and 
face,  bv  having  a  small  bow  and  arrows 
given  him,  with  directions  to  seek  a  se- 
cluded spot  among  the  hills.  Having 
reached  such  a  place,  he  must  chant  the 
prescribed  prayer,  uplifting  his  hands, 
wet  with  his  tears,  to  the  heavens,  and 
then  he  must  place  his  hands  on  the 
earth;  and  he  must  fast  until  he  falls 
asleep  or  into  a  trance.  Whatsoever  he 
sees  or  hears  while  in  this  state  is  the 
beingthftt  will  become  the  special  medium 
through  which  he  can  receive  superhu- 
man aid  and  comfort.  Then,  returning 
home,  he  rests  and  partakes  of  food. 
For  four  days  he  must  speak  but  little, 
and  he  must  not  in  that  time  reveal  his 
vision  under  penalty  of  losing  its  pro- 
ducer. Later  ne  may  confide  it  to  some 
old  man,  known  to  have  had  a  similar 
vision  or  dream.  Then  it  is  his  duty  to 
seek  until  he  finds  the  animal  or  bird 
seen  in  his  revelation,  when  he  must  slay 


it,  selecting  and  retaining  a  small  part  of 
it  (in  cases  where  no  concrete  form  was 
seen,  symbols  of  it  are  made  to  represent 
it).  This  token  or  memento  is  ever  after 
the  sign  of  his  vision  or  dream,  the  most 
sacred  thing  he  can  ever  possess.  Thia 
symbol  may  consist  of  the  feather  of  a 
bird,  a  tuft  of  hair  or  other  j*art  of  an 
animal  or  a  bird,  a  black  stone,  or  a 
translucent  pebble.  This  token  or  me- 
mento, his  personal  tutelary,  is  never  the 
object  of  worship.  It  is  the  tie,  the  frag- 
ment, connecting  its  possessor  with  the 
potentiality  ana  power  of  the  entire 
species  represented  by  the  being  or  form 
seen  in  his  vision  or  dream.  Belonging 
to  various  objects  and  beings,  all  tutela- 
ries  are  not  equally  potent  in  the  view  of 
the  natives,  for  they  can  not  exceed  the 
power  of  the  particular  species  to  which 
they  severally  belong.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  novice  is  being  instructed  for 
the  rite  of  the  vision,  he  is  forbidden  to 
ask  in  his  prayer  for  the  sight  of  any 
particular  object.  It  is  an  opinion  held 
among  the  natives  that  although  no  one 
may  consciously  choose  his  personal  tute- 
lary, natural  gifts  of  mind  ami  character 
are  apt  to  attract  powerful  animals  and 
agencies.  Usually,  the  tutelary  referred 
to  members  of  the  surrounding  fauna — 
the  deer,  the  buffalo,  the  bear,  the  turtle, 
.the  birds,  and  the  reptiles;  and  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  flora — the  corn;  and  to 
the  elements — the  thunder,  the  earth, 
the  water,  and  the  winds.  Nothing  in 
any  manner  connoted  man  himself. 
There  is,  moreover,  no  indication  of  ances- 
tor-worship, and  no  suggestion  of  a  natu- 
ral blood  kinship  subsisting  between  the 
man  and  his  tutelary.  These  statements 
embody  very  briefly  the  chief  character- 
istics of  the  |>ersonal  tutelary  among  the 
Omaha  and  the  tribes  linguistically  re- 
lated to  them. 

The  influence  of  these  guardian  spirits 
on  the  social,  religious,  and  political  in- 
stitutions of  the  natives  diners  greatly 
from  tribe  to  tribe.  Among  the  Omaha, 
those  who  have  receive*  1  visions  of  the 
same  being  or  object  usually  unite  into  a 
cultorreligiousfociety.  The  Bear  Societ  y 
is  composed  of  persons  from  every  gentile 
kinship  group  who  have  seen  a'  bear  in 
the  rite  of  the  vision.  The  hi  »nd  of  union 
here  was  not  blood  kinship,  but  a  commu- 
nal right  in  a  common  apparition.  These 
societies  possess  prescribed  rites,  rituals, 
and  suitable  officers.  Miss  Fletcher  sug- 
gests that  in  the  past  the  experience 
gained  in  the  conduct  of  these  cult  or  re- 
ligious societies  was  later  made  useful  in 
the  formative  period  of  the  artificial  so- 
cial structure  of  the  iofi-ifoii-gdhofi,  or 
gens,  of  the  Omaha.  The  native  term  sig- 
nifies 'a  place  of  dwellings  where  kindred 
dwell  together,'  which  is  not  essentially 
different  in  meaning  from  the  Algon- 
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quian  otenaw  noted  above.  In  this  tribe 
there  are  ten  ruling  gentes,  which  are 
exogamous;  they  trace  the  descent  of 
blood  through  the  father  onlv;  they  pos- 
sess a  particular  name  which  refers  di- 
rectly or  symbolically  to  the  patron  or 
tutelary  of  the  gens;  they  have  a  gentile 
patron  being,  whose  cult  is  marked  by  a 
talx>o;  they  possess  a  gentile  list  of  per- 
sonal names  peculiar  to  itself,  of  which 
one  is  given  when  the  hair  of  a  child  is 
first  cut,  the  form  of  which  symbolizes 
the  tutelary  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  7 
years.  This  "cut"  and  the  taboo  are 
enforced  under  the  threatened  penalties 
of  blindness,  bodily  deformity,  and  dis- 
ease for  any  failure  to  observe  faithfully 
these  obligations.  Each  gens  has  obliga- 
tory cultural  rites,  in  which  its  members 
offer  respectful  homage  to  the  gentile 
patron  spirit  These  observances,  how- 
ever, do  not  imply  ancestor- worship. 
The  symbol  of  the  gentile  guardian  spirit 
is  borne  through  life  and  is  placea  on 
the  dead  for  identification  by  the  kindred. 
The  gentile  patron  being,  however,  gives 
no  immediate  hold  on  the  superhuman, 
as  does  the  personal  tutelary.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  suggested  de- 
velopment of  a  social  organization  by  the 
establishment  of  distinct  groups  of  per- 
sons who  should  be  bound  together  by  the 
ties  of  blood  kinship,  based  on  the  pat- 
tern and  experience  of  existing  religious 
cults,  is  not  a  rather  too  conscious  work- 
ing-out of  such  ideas  of  a  seini-liarbaric 
people.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  reversal 
of  the  usual  course  of  social  development. 

According  to  Boas,  the  social  organiza- 
tion of  the  Salish  tribes  of  the  interior  of 
British  Columbia  is  very  loose,  there  being 
no  recognized  tril>al  unit.  Village  popu- 
lation among  them  undergoes  frequent 
and  considerable  fluctuation,  and  there 
were  no  exogamic  groups,  no  hereditary 
nobility,  and  no  ritualistic  societies. 
Nevertheless,  the  acquisition  of  guardian 
spirits  at  the  age  of  puberty  is  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  their  religious  beliefs,  and 
these  tutelaries  are  obtained  through  pre- 
scribed ceremonials.  However,  only  a  few 
shamans  are  l>elieved  to  have  inherited 
their  guardian  spirits  from  their  parents. 

Hill-Tout  says  that  the  most  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  social  side  of 
the  religious  activity  of  the  Salish  tribes 
of  the  coast  and  of  the  lower  Fraser 
delta  is  "their  totem  or  kin-group  crests," 
and  that  these  kin-groups  are  not  com- 
monly called  by  animal  or  plant  names 
as  among  the  Haida  and  the  Tlingit. 
They  are,  however,  distinguished  one 
from  another  by  crests,  "each  family  of 
standing  possessing  its  ownerestor  crests. " 
These  are  plastic  or  pictographic  emblems 
of  the  supposed  ancestral  "totems  of  the 
family  or  kin-group,"  and  are  regard  e<  las 
the  guardian  spirits  of  the  household. 


Among  the  Vancouver  id.  tribes,  these 
inherited  crests  largely  replace  the  per- 
sonal tutelary  of  the  interior  Salish 
which  is  there  acquired  by  means  of 
dreams  and  visions — not  the  ordinary 
dream  or  vision,  but  one  superinduced 
by  long  and  special  ceremonial  prepara- 
tion. As  the  tutelary  usually  has  only 
specific  or  specialized  functions  or  spheres 
of  action,  the  initiate  may  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  first  one  thus  received,  and  so 
enters  upon  a  second,  a  third,  and  even 
a  fourth  ceremonial  preparation  for  a 
dream  or  a  vision;  and  so  he  may  be 
years  in  seeking  w  hat  is  satisfactory  to 
him  (Ontario  Arch.  Rep.,  xvm,  229, 
230,  1905).  Hill-Tout  adds  that  be- 
tween the  tutelary  and  the  person  a  very 
mystic  relationship  is  supposed  to  exist. 
Prayer  in  the  usual  sense  was  not  offered 
to  the  tutelary,  but  its  aid  and  protection 
were  rather  ex pected  as  its  duty  in  warn- 
ing the  obsessed  person  by  dreams  and 
visions  of  approaching  danger  in  all  the 
issues  of  life. 

Teit  (Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  An- 
thr.,  i,  354,  189K-1900),  writing  of  the 
Thompson  River  Indians  (Ntlakyap- 
amuk),  savs  that  every  person  had  his 
own  guardian  spirit  which  was  obtained 
during  the  puberty  ceremonies,  and  that 
none  except  a  few  shamans  inherited 
without  these  rites  their  parental  tute- 
lary spirits  which  had  been  regarded  as 
particularly  powerful.  He  also  states 
that  "there  were  no  tot«  tns,  except  at 
Spuzzum,  where  two  families,  who  were 
descendants  of  members  of  the  coast 
tribes,  claimed  the  totems  of  their  an- 
cestors," but  that  "blood  relationship 
was  considered  a  tie  which  extended 
over  generations,  both  in  the  male  and  the 
female  lines,"  a  statement  which  clearly 
indicates  that  blood  kinship  with  what 
it  implies  is  above  all  others  the  great 
cohesive  force  in  savage  life. 

Father  Moriee  says  that  among  the 
western  Dentf  there  were  several  Kinds 
of  tutelary  or  patron  spirits  or  beings — 
the  clan  patron,  the  fetish  (his  honorific), 
and  the  personal  tutelary,  to  which  may 
be  added  those  local  deities  which  pre- 
side over  some  rock,  cave,  or  consecrated 
s|K>t.  Father  Moriee  believes  that  the 
cult  of  the  clan  patron  and  the  fetish  (his 
honorific)  came  to  the  Deu£  from  the  na 
tives  of  the  Pacific  coast.  He  states  that 
the  honorific  was  assumed  with  appro- 
priate rites  by  any  person  desirous  of 
gaining  social  rank,  to  which  they  could 
not  otherwise  aspire  owing  to  certain  re- 
strictions of  the  laws  of  heredity.  This 
authority  does  not  relate  how  the  clan 
tutelary  "is  an  mired  among  these  people, 
but  he  says  that  the  "personal  totems" 
are  those  primary  spirits  which  occasion- 
all  v  manifest  themselves  to  man,  are  per- 
sonified in  the  earthly  individuals  of  the 
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faunal  and  the  floral  worlds,  and  give 
evidence  of  a  beneficent  disposition  by 
adopting  a  person  as  a  ward  and  protect- 
ing him  through  life  in  return  for  gome 
kindness  shown  their  incarnate  and  ter- 
restrial representatives — the  animals  and 
the  plants  and  other  objects  of  human 
environment.  They  reveal  themselves  in 
dreams  and  visions.  Father  Morice  is  of 
the  opinion  that  "totemism"  among  the 
Den6is  not  a  social  institution,  but  that  it 
is  exclusively  a  religious  cult;  he  is  in- 
clined to  regard  the  clan  patron  spirit  as 
a  mere  extension  of  the  cult  of  the  per- 
sonal tutelary,  but  assigns  no  satisfactory 
reason  for  this  belief.  The  owner  of  a 
tutelary  must  circumspectly  l>ear  about 
his  person  and  openly  exhibit  in  his 
lodge  the  spoils  of  the  animal  denoted  by 
it— its  entire  skin,  or  only  a  part  of  it,  or 
a  carved  emblem  of  it;  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  anything  induce  him 
wilfully  to  kill  it,  or  at  least  to  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  being,  the  prototype  of  which 
had  become,  as  it  were,  sacred  to  him. 
Its  aid  ami  protection  are  asked  on  all 
important  occasions  and  emergencies.  It 
would  appear  that  this  writer,  in  his  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  clan  patron,  has 
confused  the  fetish  (honorific  )  with  the 
personal  tutelary.  The  hidden  power  with 
which  the  devotee  l>elieves  he  has  thus 
become  possessed  he  calls  com  in  the 
Carrier  tongue,  which  signifies  'at  the 
same  time  magic  and  song,'  thus  closely 
approximating  the  Iroquois  orendu. 
Morice  (Ontario  Arch.  Rep.,  xvm,  206, 
1905)  relates  that,  in  preparing  himself 
for  practice,  the  shaman  divests  himself 
of  all  his  raiment  and  dons  the  spoils  (a 
bearskin,  the  claws  of  a  grizzly  bear,  the 
feathers  of  an  owl,  etc.)  or  the  mask  of 
his  fetish  or  tutelary.  He  states  that 
each  of  the  Dene  clans  has  a  patron 
spirit,  an  animal  or  other  being,  tra- 
ditionally connected  with  the  establish- 
ment of  these  political  and  social  units 
in  pristine  times,  and  to  which  the 
members  of  the  clans  paid  great  respect 
ami  even  veneration.  On  ceremonial  oc- 
casions the  entire  clan  is  impersonated 
bv  it,  for  it  becomes  the  symbol  or  crest 
of  the  clan.  He  adds  that  the  personal 
tutelary,  common  to  l*>th  the  eastern 
and  the  western  Dent',  "being  as  indige- 
nous to  them  as  most  of  the  institutions 
in  vogue  among  all  the  northern  Amer- 
ican Indians,"  is  an  essential  element  of 
their  religious  system  and  does  not  affect 
"society  as  such." 

Spinden  (Mem.  Am.  Anthr.  Asso.,  n, 
241, 1908)  writes  that  among  the  Nez  Perce 
Indians  there  is  "a  lack  of  anything  like 
a  gens  grouping,"  adding  that  the  social 
organization  of  the  Shahantian  stock  fur- 
nishes excellent  material  tor  the  study  of 
the  simple  development  of  a  tribe,  ami 
that  "the  trilies  arose  from  the  natural 


division  of  the  stock  according  to  the  geo- 
graphical areas."  The  Nez  Perees  sent 
their  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  at 
about  10  years  of  age,  to  the  mountains 
to  fast  and  keep  vigil,  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring,  if  possible,  a  guardian  spirit 
But  it  is  not  everyone  who  succeeds  in 
obtaining  such  a  tutelary.  The  name  or 
description  of  the  thing" seen  is  adopted 
as  a  sacred  name,  which  sometimes  de- 
noted some  trophy  of  the  hunt  borne  by 
the  imaginary  animal  seen  in  vision. 
The  imaginary  being,  thus  obtained  as  a 
tutelary,  is  believed  to  protect  its  poe- 
and  to  endow  him  with  "certain 
physical  or  mental  qualities  and  pro- 
nounced skill  in  certain  things,"  espe- 
cially those  properties  or  qualities  most 
characteristic  oi  the  animal  or  object 
seen.  The  Sun  imparted  wisdom  and 
mystic  insight  There  are  certain  re- 
strictions in  regard  to  the  killing  of  the 
guardian  animal;  and  "the  names  and 
the  sacred  songs  obtained  by  vigil  de- 
scended througn  the  family,"  some  per- 
sons inheriting  as  many  as  10  or  15  songs 
(p.  249).  But  it  does  not  api>ear  that  the 
guardian  spirit  itself  was  tnus  inherited. 
The  tutelary  animal  was  not  usually 
named  by  its  ordinary  title,  but  by  a 
special  name,  and  some  have  several  such 
cognomens  (p.  26.'*).  In  the  case  of 
shamans,  men  and  w  omen,  the  guardian 
l>eings  were  regarded  as  of  a  higher  class 
or  order,  as  they  commonly  represented 
objects  from  the  heavens— the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  clouds,  the  eagle,  the  fish- 
hawk,  and  the  crane. 

Speck  (Ethn.  Yuchi  Indians,  Anthr. 
Pub.  Univ.  Pa.,  I,  70  et  seq.,  1909)  says 
that  the  Yuchi  trace  descent  through  the 
female  line  and  that  therefore  these 
|K?ople  have  clans;  that  "the  meml)ers 
of  each  clan  believe  that  they  are  rela- 
tives and,  in  some  vague  way,  the  de- 
scendants of  certain  preexisting  animals 
whose  names  and  identity  they  now  bear. 
The  animal  ancestors  are  accordingly  to- 
temic.  In  regard  to  the  living  animals, 
they,  too,  are  the  earthly  types  and  de- 
scendants of  the  preexisting  ones,  hemv, 
since  they  trace  their  descent  from  the 
same  sources  as  the  human  clans,  the  two 
are  consanguinely  related,"  so  that  the 
menil>ers  of  a  clan  feel  obliged  not  to  do 
violence  to  the  wild  animal  having  the 
form  and  name  of  their  tutelaries.  The 
flesh  or  fur  of  such  animals  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  members  of  other  clans, 
who  are  under  no  obligation  not  to  kill 
these  animals.  The  idea  of  clan  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  wordyu'ta,  'on  the  house.' 
Our  authority  adds  that  the  different  in- 
dividuals of  "the  clans  inherited  the  pro- 
tection of  their  clan  totems  when  tbev 
passed  the  initiation  rites,  thenceforth 
retaining  these  as  protectors  through  life. 
As  the  meml»ers  of  clans  are  considered 
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to  be  the  descendants  of  their  totemic 
animals,  they  are  in  a  sense  the  cousins, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  earthly  animals  which 
are  also  descendants  of  the  supernatural 
animals.  The  clan  taboos  and  incidental 
beliefs  need  not  be  repeated  here,  as  they 
have  been  mentioned  in  dealing  with  cus- 
toms and  the  clans.  But  the  animals  of 
the  earth,  in  general,  are  considered  as 
thinking  beings,  with  interests  in  life, 
customs,  and  feelings  not  unlike  those  of 
men.  Even  to-day  these  mutual  elements 
in  the  lives  of  men  and  animals  are  felt 
to  exist.  The  animals  are  all  believed  to 
have  their  protecting  supernatural  kins- 
men, as  well  as  men;  for  that  reason  in 
hunting  them  their  protecting  spirits 
have  to  be  overcome  l>efore  one  can  nope 
to  bring  them  down.  It  is  the  same  with 
human  beings.  If  one's  guardian  spirit 
is  all  right,  no  harm  can  come.  So  in 
warfare,  the  idea  is  to  strengthen  one's 
own  guardian  spirit  and  to  weaken  the 
enemy's.  In  this  respect  hunting  and 
fishing  are  much  like  warfare.  The 
magic  songs  and  formulas  engage  in  the 
supernatural  struggle  and  open  the  way, 
while  the  actual  weapons  do  the  work 
when  the  spiritual  barriers  are  removed. 

According  to  Boas  (Kwakiutl  Indians, 
Rep.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus..  1895,  1897)  the 
Tlingit,  Haida,  Tsimshian,  Bellabella, 
and  Kitamat  have  "animal  totems  in  the 
projjer  sense  of  this  term,"  but  these 
tutelary  guardians  are  not  found  among 
the  Kwalciutl,  who  belong  to  the  same 
linguistic  stock  as  the  Kitamat.  This 
author  states  that  the  natives  do  not 
regard  themselves  as  descendants  of  the 
"totem  "  or  tutelary,  and  that  the  north- 
ern tribes  of  the  coast  Salish  have  no 
"animal  totem  in  the  restricted  sense  of 
this  term."  Boas  was  unable  to  obtain 
any  information  regarding  the  conjectured 
origin  of  the  clan  or  gentile  patron  or 
tutelarv,  except  the  dubious  lignt  drawn 
from  the  native  traditions,  but  states 
that  these  legends  correspond  in  char- 
acter "almost  exactly  to  the  tales  of  the 
acquisition  of  manitows  among  the  east- 
ern Indians,  and  they  are  evidence  that 
the  'totem'  of  this  group  of  tribes  is,  in 
the  main,  the  hereditary  manitow  of  a 
family."  He  also  states  that  "each  man 
among  these  tril>es  acquires  a  guardian 
spirit,  but  is  restricted  to  only  such  as 
belongs  to  his  clan.  Native  tradition 
can  shed  no  satisfactory  light  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  source  and  origin  of  the  clan 
or  gentile  patron  spirit. 

Writing  of  the  California  Indians  in 
general,  Merriam  (Am.  Anthr.,  x,  no. 
4,  1908)  says  that  these  Indians  believe 
that  they  "came  from"  certain  animals, 
trees,  or  rocks.  This  belief,  while  agree- 
ing in  the  main  with  that  of  the  modern 
more  or  less  accultured  Yuchi,  is  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  evidence  on  this 


point  from  k.  and  n.  w.  America,  where 
apparently  the  peoples  do  not  regard 
themselves  as  descendants  of  their  clan 
or  gentile  patron  spirits.  Merriam  re- 
marks that  "of  the  several  degrees  and 
phases  of  totemism,  at  least  three  occur 
in  California,  namely,  (1)  the  non-he- 
reditary individual  totem;  (2)  the  heredi- 
tary patriarchal  totem;  and  (3)  the  he- 
reditary matriarchal  clan  totem."  He  is 
also  averse  to  the  proposed  restriction 
of  the  term  "totemism"  to  "cases  ordi- 
narily known  as  clan  totemism,"  for  the 
reason  that  "clan  totemism  is  so  ob- 
viously only  a  higher  development  of 
personal  totemism,"  deeming  such  re- 
striction purposeless.  But  there  is  no 
proof  that  such  a  development  of  the 
personal  tutelary  rests  on  a  basis  of  fact. 

In  the  acquirement  of  the  personal  tute- 
lary the  Iroquois  ritual  does  not  contem- 
plate the  killing  of  the  object  seen  in  a 
vision  or  in  a  dream  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  part  of  it  as  a  token,  symbol, 
or  a  memento  of  it.  So  adversative  to  this 
practice  of  the  Omaha  and  other  tril>es 
is  the  Iroquois  procedure  that  some  per- 
sons, who  have  seen  a  particular  animal, 
regarded  their  own  fate  and  destiny  so 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  tutelary 
animal  that  they  measured  the  length  of 
their  own  lives  by  that  of  their  tute- 
lary, believing  that  its  death  not  only 

E>rtended  but  also  hastened  their  own. 
ore  fortunate  did  those  regard  theni- 
selves  whose  tutelary  was  some  material 
object,  embued  with  life  by  the  creative 
breath  of  myth,  whose  destruction  was 
not  so  certain  or  so  common  as  that  of  an 
animal  or  a  bird.  Thus  it  is  seen  how  di- 
verse are  the  dogmas  and  beliefs  con- 
nected with  the  personal  tutelary.  More- 
over, in  the  rites  designed  to  obtain  a 
personal  tutelary  for  a  youth,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  father's  clan,  or  phratry  of 
clans,  at  the  New  Year  ceremony  of  the 
Iroquois,  to  receive  and  to  interpret  the 
dream  or  vision,  and  to  make  of  wood, 
bark,  stone,  or  other  material  a  symbol, 
token,  or  representation  of  the  object 
divined  from  the  dream  or  vision  to  be 
the  tutelary  of  the  youth,  which  is  given 
the  youth  to  keep  and  carefully  preserve. 

Kroeber  (Ethnol.  Gros  Ventre,  147, 
1908^)  writes  that  the  Gros  Ventres 
(Atsina)  are  organized  into  gentes  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Siksika  (Blackfeet) 
and  the  Sioux,  bearing  nicknames  which 
are  in  no  way  totemic;  that  descent  is 
traced  through  the  paternal  line;  that 
there  is  prohibition  of  marriage  within 
each  gens;  and  that  the  prohibition  of 
marriage  extends  to  members  of  the 
mothers  gens,  for  the  members  of  both 
the  fathers  and  the  mother's  gentes  are 
regarded  as  related  within  the  prohibited 
degrees  of  kinship.  He  also  states  that 
only  some  of  the  Gros  Ventres  seek  to 
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acquire  a  personal  guardian  spirit,  that 
this  is  undertaken  only  after  reaching 
manhood,  and  that  not  all  those  who 
make  the  attempt  succeed.  The  attempt 
is  made  in  the  usual  manner,  by  fasting 
and  retreating  to  some  secluded  spot. 
The  man  killed  the  animal  thus  found, 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
parte  of  it  for  an  emblem;  afterward  he 
would  nut  kill  or  eat  that  kind  of  animal. 
A  few  women  acquired  guardian  spirits, 
not  while  in  retreat  to  some  mountain, 
but  only  during  absence  from  the  camp. 

Li  ke  that  of  the  Yuchi,  one  of  the  cardi 
nal  doctrines  of  the  Iroquoian  and  Algon- 
quian  mythic  philosophy  is  that  every 
kind  of  animal  being  has  an  elder  brother, 
a  primal  being,  wonderfully  large  and 
potent,  which  is,  so  to  speak,  the  source 
of  all  the  individuals  of  its  own  kind. 
These  primal  beings  are  the  younger 
brothers  of  Teharonhia  wagon  of  the  Iro- 
quois and  of  Nanal>ozho  of  the  Algonquian 
tribes,  respectively  the  impersonations  of 
all  the  thousand  formsof  faunal  and  lloral 
life  on  earth.  He  who  sees  one  of  these 
elder  brothers  of  any  kind  of  animal  l>eing 
will  be  successful  in  the  succeeding  hunt  of 
that  animal ;  for  it  is  by  the  favor  of  these 
elder  brothers  of  the  game  animals  that 
the  hunter  obtains  any  measure  of  success 
in  killing  the  younger  brothers  of  the 
primal  beings  (Hewitt,  Iroq.  Cosmol., 
21st  Ken.  B.  A.  F..,  1903).  For  in  fulfil- 
ment of  engagements  with  Teharonhia- 
wagon and  Nanabozho  in  the  second  cos- 
mic period,  these  elder  brothers  are  in 
duty  Injund  to  provide  man  not  only  with 
protection  but  also  with  animal  food  by 
means  of  the  sacrifice  of  their  younger 
brothers  who  are  enjoined  to  permit  them- 
selves to  be  taken  by  man,  so  long  as  the 
hunter  makes  himself  ritualisticafiy  pure 
for  the  purpose  and  is  solicitous  not  to 
kill  his  victims  except  with  the  least  pos- 
sible cruelty.  For  this  reason  prayers  for 
successful  hunting  and  fishing  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  game  it  is  desired  to  kill, 
a  procedure  naturally  assumed  to  be 
pleasing  to  the  ruling  elder  brother. 

Ixmg  has  declared  that  the  favorite 
spirit  must  not  Ik?  killed  or  eaten,  but  the 
Omaha  must  kill  his  personal  tutelarv 
before  its  tutelaryship  is  established. 
Conversely,  there  were  some  Iroquois 
who  feared  the  death  of  the  animal  or 
bird  which  he  regarded  as  his  personal 
tutelary,  lest  he  himself  should  also  die. 
The  ground  that  is  common  in  these  two 
methods  is  the  manner  of  ascertaining  or 
discovering  the  tutelary  (through  the  rite 
of  dreaming  or  seeing  in  vision)  and  in 
the  motive  for  acquiring  it,  namely,  the 
effort  to  obtain  the  favorof  the  imaginary 
bodies  on  which  it  wag  supposed  human 
welfare  largely  depended.  In  the  last 
analysis  human  welfare  is  the  motive  for 
acquiring  a  guardian  or  tutelary  power  or 


being.  There  arc,  of  course,  many  ways 
of  providing  the  means  of  entering  into 
close  relation  with  these  supposed  control- 
ling powers  of  the  sources  of  human  well- 
being,  and  consequently  there  are  many 
methods  of  establishing  this  interrelation 
between  a  person  ami  some  assumed  pro- 
tecting power,  or  between  an  organized 
body  of  persons  and  a  guardian  or  patron 
being  or  power,  for  a  specific  or  a  general 
aid  and  auxiliary  to  tne  promotion  and 
preservation  of  the  well-l^eing  of  the  per- 
son or  persons  guarded,     (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Totem  Poles.  Carved  cedar  poles  erected 
by  Indians  along  the  K.  Pacific  coast  from 
Vancouver  id.  to  Alaska.  Among  the 
Haidatheyareof  three  principal  varieties: 
the  outside  and  inside  house  poles,  and 
memorial  columns.  Besides  the  house 
poles  the  four  main  supporting  jiostsand 
the  two  outside  front  corner  posts  were 
sometimes  carved .  The  outside  house 
pole,  standing  in  front  of  the  house  mid- 
way between  the  corners,  M  as  3  ft  or  more 
will*'  at  the  base  and  some- 
times more  than  60  ft  high, 

I being  hollowed  along  the 
back  for  easier  handling. 
Close  to  the  base  it  was 
pierced  with  a  round  aper- 
ture which  served  as  a  door, 
though  some  of  the  later 
poles  were  left  solid,  a  door 
of  European  pattern  l>cing 
made  at  one  side.  Inside 
house  poles  were  erected 
only  by  the  very  wealthy. 
They  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  house,  direetly  behind 
the  fire,  and  marked  the  seat 
of  honor.  O  rave  j>oets  were 
of  many  different  shapes. 
Sometimes  they  consisted  of 
a  very  thick  |>ost  surmount- 
ed bv  a  large  carved  l>ox, 
which  contained  smaller 
boxes  holding  the  bones  of  the  deceased; 
sometimes  the  Ikjx  was  longer  and  was 
supported  by  two  posts.  Oftentimes,  how- 
ever, the  Ixxly  of  the  deceased  wax  placed 
in  a  mortuary  house,  and  the  pole,  usually 
a  tall,  slendershaft,  was  erected  elsewhere. 
The  carvings  on  grave  j>osts  and  grave 
boxes  were  almost  al  ways  crests  owned  by 
the  family  of  the  deceased,  while  those  on 
house  i>oles  might  be  crests  or  they  might 
illustrate  stories,  and  occasionally  a  figure 
of  the  house-owner  himself  was  added,  or 
the  figure  of  some  one  whom  he  wished  to 
ridicule.  These  posts  were  erected  during 
the  great  feasts  commonly  known  as  pot- 
latches,  when  an  immense amountof  prop- 
erty was  given  away  and  quantities  of  food 
wereeonsumed.  Tin-  trunks  out  of  which 
they  were  to  be  caned  were  cut  down, 
rolled  into  the  water,  and  towed  to  the  vil- 
lage amid  songs  and  dancing.  One  or 
more  regular  carvers  were  employed  to  put 
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on  the  designs  and  they  were  paid  hand- 
somely. (For  specific  descriptions  see 
works  cited  helow.)  In  comparatively 
modern  times  numbers  of  models  of  these 
poles  have  been  made  by  native  carvers  to 
sell  to  white  visitors.  These  are  some- 
times of  wood,  sometimes  of  a  peculiar 
black  slate  found  at  one  place  not  tar  from 
Skidegate,  Queen  Charlotte  ids.  Accord- 
ing to  native  Haida  accounts  carved  de- 
signs were  originally  made  directly  on  the 
front  slabs  of  the  house,  afterward  on  a 
broad,  thick  plank,  and  finally  on  poles. 
This  comparative! v  modern  evolution  is 
com* Unrated  by  the  Tlingit,  who  have 
only  the  grave  post,  upon  which  they 
carve  representations  of  stories  as  well  as 
crests.  Tsimshian  posts  were  more  slen- 
der than  those  put  up  by  the  Haida, 
but  the  ones  erected  in  front  of  Kwakiutl 
houses  are  usually  much  more  slender 
still,  and  all  are  "heraldic,  referring  to 
the  tradition  of  the  house-owner.  The 
main  supporting  j>ost8  bear  crests  or  re- 
cord an  episode  connected  with  the 
building  of  the  house.  The  main  posts 
which  supj>ort  the  houses  of  the  Nootka 
and  the  coast  Salish,  when  carved  at 
all,  represented  an  event  that  happened 
to  the  owner,  such  as  the  acquiring  of 
a  guardian  spirit,  or  an  event  in  the  nis- 
tory  of  his  sept.  Some  eastern  tribes, 
such  as  the  Creeks,  Delawares,  Shawnee, 
and  Iroquois,  set  up  small  poles  that  are 
analogous  to  these  totem  poles,  although 
the  outward  resemblance  is  slight  Those 
of  the  Delawares  and  Shawnee  were 
erected  in  the  four  corners  of  their  medi- 
cine-lodges, while  those  of  the  Iroquois 
were  similarly  placed  in  the  houses  of 
shamans  and  were  adorned  with  repre- 
sentations of  the  shamans'  tutelary  spirits. 

Consult  Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895, 
1897,  and  in  recent  reports  of  the  Brit. 
A.  A.  8.;  Niblack  in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep.  1888, 
1890;  Swan  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  xxi, 
1874;  Swanton,  (1 )  Cont.  Haida,  1905,  (2) 
in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1908.     (j.  r.  s.) 

Totero.  The  settlement  of  the  Tutelo 
(q.  v. ),  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
on  Meherrin  r.,  Va.  According  to  Cates- 
by  (Nat.  Hist.  Car.,  ii,  xi,  1743)  "the 
houses  were  built  with  strong  posts  or 
trees  drove  into  the  ground  close  to  one 
another,  the  interstices  being  stopped  up 
with  moss,  and  covered  with  the  bark  of 
the  sweet-gum  tree." 

TotheeL   A  Massachuset  village  in  1614, 
on  the  n.  shore  of  Plymouth  co.,  Mass. 
Tothect— Smith  (1016)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.. 
3d      VI,  108,  1X37  (misprint).  Totheet— Smith 
(1629),  Va..  ii,  ISS.rcpr.  1H19. 

Totiakton  ( ' it  is  a  bend  of  the  stream ' ). 
The  large  palisaded  western  "castle" 
of  the  Seneca  tribe,  situated  in  the 
17th  century  on  the  Honeoye  outlet,  not 
far  from  Honeoye  Falls,  in  Monroe  co., 
N.  Y.  This  castle  was  the  residence  of 
the  noted  Seneca  federal  chief  Shadeka- 
ronhies,  representing  the  lourth  and  last 


brotherhood  of  Seneca  federal  chiefs. 
The  castle  was  sometimes  known  by  his 
name.  In  1687  it  was,  with  the  three 
others,  destroyed  by  Denonville  and  was 
not  rebuilt,  as  the  Seneca  thereafter  re- 
tired eastward,  westward,  and  southward, 
establishing  their  villages  in  the  Genessee 
valley  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Canandai- 
gua  lake.  (j.  n.  b.  ii.  ) 

Danoncaritaoui. — Lahontan,  New  Voy.,  I,  77. 1703. 
Dft-yo-de-hok  -to — Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  19,  1H51. 
Deyudehaakdoh.— Charlevoix,  New  Fr.,  hi,  289, 
1868.  Father  Fremiti's  village. — Gallinee  map, 
.•n.  1670.  Kano"'kei"jahwi'.  -.1.  N.  It.  Hewitt, 
inf'n  (correct  Seneca  form).  La  Conception. — 
Greenhalgh  (1677)  in  N.  Y. Doc. Col.  Hi-:,  m 
1853.  8ha'tekar6»hy«a.— Hewitt,  infn.  (correct 
Mohawk  form;  the  Seneca  form  omits  the  rj.  8on- 
nontouan.— Jcs.  Rel.  1657,  45,  1858.  Tegarondiet. — 
Hennepin,  New  Dincov.,  53,  1698.  Tegaronhie*. — 
Lahontan  (1703),  New  Voy.,  1, 77, 1735.  Thegmxon- 
hie*.— Ibid.,  1703.  Theodehacto.— Cortland  (1687) 
In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in,  435.  1853.  Tiotehat- 
ton.— Greenhalgh  (1677),  ibid..  251.  Tiotohat- 
ton. — Greenhalgh  (1677)  quoted  by  Morgan, 
League  Iroq.,  316,  1851.  Tohaiton.  —  Belmont 
(1687)  quoted  by  Conover,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Totiak- 
to.— Denonville  (1687)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  HIM..  IX, 
367,  1856.  Totiakton.— Denonville  (1687)  quoted 
by  Morgan,  op.  cit.,  816. 

Totola.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerlv  connected  with"  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Totoma  (from  f/d'f/o,  'thin').  A  for- 
mer Maidu  village  on  the  e.  side  of  the 
n.  branch  of  Feather  r.,  about  midway  be- 
tween Yankee  and  Hengv,  Butte  co.,  Cal. 
T6-to. — Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,111,  282.1877. 
Totoma.-Dlxon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
xvii.  map,  1905.  Totfi.— Curtin,  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1885. 

Totontaratonhronon  ('otter people':  Hu- 
ron name).  A  small  Algonquian  tribe 
living  on  St  Lawrence  r.,  proljably  near 
the  mouth  of  Ottawa  r.,  Canada.  In  1641 
they  removed  to  the  Huron  mission  of 
St  Jean  Baptist*  (q.  v. )  and  had  15  houses, 
having  been  driven  out  of  their  own 
country.  (j.  n.  b.  ii.) 

Atonthratarhonon.— Jes.  Rel.,  III.  index,  18.S8. 
AtontratarohnoM.^Jea.  Rel.  1644. 100.  1858.  Aton- 
tratas.-Shea.  Cath.  Miss..  356,  1855.  Atontra- 
torononi.-Ragueneau  (1653)  quoted  by  Shea  in 
Charlevoix.  Hi.«t.  New  Ft.,  ii,  256,  note,  1*66. 
Tonthratarhonon.  —  Jes.  Rel.,  III.  index.  1858. 
Tontthrataronons.-Jes.  Rel.  1641.  83.  1858.  Toton- 
taratonhronon.-Jes.  Rel.  1640.  35, 1858. 

Totopotomoi.  Principal  chief  of  the 
Pamunkey  Indians  (q.  v.)  of  Virginia 
about  1650.  He  seems  to  have  been  the 
second  in  succession  from  Opechanca- 
nough  (q.  v. ),  the  last  chief  of  the  confed- 
erated Powhatan  trills,  slain  by  the 
English  in  1644.  In  1656  he  joined  the 
Virginia  forces  with  nearly  100  warriors 
to  repel  an  invasion  by  the  inland  tribes, 
but  in  a  bloody  engagement  on  James  r., 
near  the  present  Richmond,  the  Virgin- 
ians were  defeated,  and  Totopotomoi,  with 
nearly  all  of  his  warriors,  was  killed. 
So  bitter  was  the  feeling  against  the  com- 
mander, Col.  Edward  Hill,  for  the  dis- 
astrous result,  that  he  was  deprived  of  all 
official  position  and  his  property  confis- 
cated to  pay  the  ex  penses  ofthe  ex  pedi  tion. 
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Totopotomoi  was  survived  by  his  widow, 
Queen  Anne  (q.  v.),  who  held  a  promi- 
nent place  in  Virginia  Indian  history  for 
40  years.  He  figures  also  in  Butler's  satire 
Hudibras.  Totopotomoy  cr.,  Va.,  takes 
its  name  from  him.  (j.  m.) 

ToUUlahoeetaka.  A  former  Seminole 
town  on  the  w.  side  of  Tampa  bay,  Fla. 
Its  population  was  made  up  chiefly  of 
Upper  Creeks  who  fled  there  after  the 
war  of  1813-14. 

Totatalahoeetaka.  —  Bell  in  Monte.  Rep.  to  Sec.  War, 
306.  1822.   Watermelon  Town  — Ibid. 

Totuskey.  A  division  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  comprising  the  Moraughta- 
cund  and  Seeacawoni  tribes,  in  Virginia. 
In  1608  the  two  tribes  numbered  180 
warriors,  while  60  years  later  they  were 
reduced  to  70  warriors. 
Totuakeya.— Jefferson,  Notes,  138,  1K01. 

Touaguainchaia.  A  Huron  village  in 
Ontario  in  1615  (Champlain,  1615, 
CEuvres,  iv,  28,  1870).  A  note  by  the 
editor  of  ('ham plain  suggests  that  it  may 
have  been  the  Sainte  Madeleine  of  the 
Jesuit  Relation  of  1640. 

Touchouasintons  ( '  village  of  the  pole 1 ). 

A  band  of  western  Dakota,  perhaps  the 

Wazikute  of  the  Yanktonai. 
Touchouaeaintona. — Shea.   Early  Voy.,  Ill,  1861. 
Touchouaainton*. — Lfl  Sueur   (1700)    quoted  by 
Neill.  Hist.  Minn.,  170.  1858. 

Toaenho.  A  former  Onondaga  hamlet, 
situated  in  1688  s.  of  Brewerton,  which  is 
at  the  w.  end  of  I,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 
Ooienho.—  Jes.  Rel.  1656,  12,  1858  (given  as  the 
name  of  L.  Oneida,  but  "it  has  been  mentioned 
and  probably  belonged  to  Brewerton."— Beau- 
champ).  Tou  en -ho.— Beaurhamp,  Abort*-  Place 
Names.  153.  1907. 

Tongoulas  (interpreted  by  Gatschet  as 
from  Choctaw  iti,  '  forest ' ;  6klaf  '  peo- 
ple': 'forest  people',  but  more  likely 
'Tioux  people').  One  of  the  9  Natchez 
villages  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century. 
— Iberville  in  Margry,  Dec,  iv,  179,  1880. 

Touladi.  The  great  lake-trout  If  Salvt- 
linu*  namayntnh) ,  called  by  the  French 
Canadians  queue-founhue;  a  word  writ- 
ten also  tufadi,  in  use  among  the  fisher- 
men and  settlers,  French  and  English,  of 
e.  Queltec.  According  to  Chamliers  (The 
Ouananiche,  270, 18961  tmUadi  is  the  name 
of  thin  fish  in  the  Micmac  and  Abnaki 
dialects  of  Algonquian.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Toalibi.    See  Ixdibee. 

Toopa.  A  chief  or  tribe  in  alliance  with 
the  chief  of  Audusta  (  Edisto),  S.  C,  and 
in  friendly  relations  w  ith  the  French  in 
1562.  The  name  is  indicated  as  that  of  a 
village,  inland  from  Port  Royal,  on  the 
De  Bry  map  of  1591  (Le  Moyne  Narr., 
Appleton  trans.,  1875). 
Touppa—  l^itidonniere  (1562)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  u.  s..  201,  1869. 

Tonraxouslins.  Mentioned  bv  Tonti 
(French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  82,  1846),  in 
connection  with  the  Kickapoo,  as  a  tribe 
living  apparently  in  Illinois,  about  the 
hea<l  of  Illinois  f.,  in  1690.  Possibly  the 
Mascoutens. 


Tonrima.  One  of  the  early  Quapaw 
villages,  situated  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  probably  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Arkansas.  It  is* stated  by  more  than 
one  authority  that  the  j»eople  of  thiw  village 
and  of  Tongigua  were  at  least  for  a  time 
united  in  one  village.  Father  Poisson 
( 1720 )  places  all  the  villageson  Arkansas  r. 
When  the  Quapaw  migrated  they  applied 
the  old  names  to  their  new  settlements, 
even  when  thev  finally  settled  on  their 
reservation  in  the  present  Oklahoma. 
Thoriman.— Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry. Dec.,  III.  444. 
1878.  Ti'-u-a'-de'i-ma".— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E..  "229,  1897.  Tiwadima».— Gatechct,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  I,  30,  1884.  Toreman.—  Charlevoix 
quoted  by  Shea,  Discov. ,  170. 1852.  Torima.  —  i'eni- 
caut  ( 1700)  in  Margry,  Dee.,  v,  402. 1888.  Toriman.— 
Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  pt. 2, 45,1098.  Torimaaea. — 
Barcia,  Enaayo.  288,  171J3.  Torinaa. — Cn*pv,  Carte 
del' Am., n.d.  Torremana. — Tonti ( 16*7) in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  I,  71.  1846.  Tourima — Gravier 
(1701 )  in  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  131, 1861.  Tourimana. — 
I'enicaut  (1700)  in  French.  Hist.  Coil.  La.,  n.  s.,  i, 
62,  1869. 

Tova.  A  Kawia  village  in  Cahuilla 
vallev,  s.  Cal. 

Agua  Duloe.— Barrows,  Elhno-Bot.  Couhuilla  lud., 
34,  19U0.  Toro.— Burton  (18561  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doe. 
76,  34th  Cong..  3d  Hess..  117.  JK57  (probably 
identieal).   To-va.— Barrows,  op.  cit. 

Toviscanga.  A  former  Gabrielefio  ran- 
cheria  at  or  near  San  Gabriel  mission, 
Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.  According  to  Taylor 
this  was  the  name  of  the  site  of  the  mis- 
sion, and  near  by  was  a  large  rancheria. 
See  Sifnigna. 

Tobiacanga.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Feb.  22,  1860. 
Toviacanga.— Ibid..  May  11.  I860.   Tuvaaak  —  A.  L. 

Kroeber,  inf'n,  1906  (Luisefio  name). 

Tovu  (Td  vu).  The  Fire  clan  of  the 
Hopi.    Cf.  Tumu. 

Tcwahhah.  A  Salish  division  formerly 
in  extreme  n.  w.  Washington,  now  on 
Lummi  res.;  pop.  IK)  in  1867. 
No-ah-ha— Mallet  in  Ind.  Aft".  Rep..  198.  1877. 
Noo-wha-ha.— V.  S.  Stat,  at  Large.  Xi  1.927.  1863. 
No-wha-ah.— Finkbower  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1867.  59. 
1868.  Tow  ah-ha. — Gibta  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Kthnol.. 
I,  180,  1877. 

Towahnahiooka.  The  name  said  by 
Lewis  and  Clark  to  have  been  applied  by 
the  Eneeshur  and  the  Skilloot  to  Des 
Chutes  r.,  Oreg.,  and  also  to  a  Shoshoni 
band  which  lived  on  the  upper  waters 
thereof  in  spring  and  summer  but  spent 
the  fall  and  winter  months  on  the  Wil- 
lamette. The  name  of  the  stream  is 
spelled  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  various 
ways,  as  Chahwahnahlooks,  Towahnahi- 
ooks,  Towanahiooks,  Towannahiooks, 
Towarnaheooks,  Towarnahiooks,  etc. 

Towahnahiook.— Lewis  and  Chirk  Exped-  Coues 
ed.,  hi,  913,  1893.  Towanahiooha—  Ibid..  949. 
Zwan  hi  ooka. — Lee  and  Frost,  Oregon,  177,  1844. 

Towakwa.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Je- 
mez  of  New  Mexico;  definite  location 
unknown. 

To-ua-«ua.-Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers.  IV, 
207.  1892.  To-wa-kwa.  -Hodge,  field-notes,  B. 
A.  E.,  1895. 

Towalt.  A  local  name  of  a  species  of 
salmon  (Salmo  amjiuerdm)  found  in  the 
waters  of  Puget  sd.  and  elsewhere  on  the 
H.  w.  Pacific  coast;  from  totrotfm,  the 
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name  of  this  fish  in  the  Nisqually  dialect 
of  the  Salish  language,  (a.  f.  c.) 

Tow  ay  at' s  Village.  A  summer  camp  of  a 
Stikine  chief  named  Toya't,  on  Etolin  id., 
Alaska;  pop.  82  in  18S0.— Petroff  in  Tenth 
Census,  Alaska,  32,  1884. 

Towerquotton.  One  of  the  southernmost 
Tillamook  villages  in  1805,  on  a  creek 
emptying  into  Tillamook  hay,  Oreg. 
The  name  was  really  that  of  the  chief 
(Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  EX,  117,  1814). 

Towha  ( 'coyote').  An  extinct  clan  of 
Taos  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

Towha  tai'na.  — M.  (*.  Stevenwn,  note*.  B.  A.  E.. 
1910  (tai'na  — '  people"). 

Towhaya  ('fighting  coyote';.    An  ex- 
tinct clan  of  Taos  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 
Towhayu  tai'na.    M .  C.  Steven.<«on.  note?*.  B.  A.  E., 
1910(/fli'na-'iKH»ple'). 

Town -band  Indians.  A  former  Dakota 
band,  prohablv  of  the  Mdewakanton. — 
McLeod  (1852)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  29,  32d 
Cong.,  2d  Bess.,  11,  1853. 

Toxaway  ( IHikm'i,  or  Dtikir'ml,  of  un- 
known meaning).  A  former  Cherokee 
settlement  in  South  Carolina,  on  a 
creek  of  the  same  name,  a  head-stream  of 
Keowee  r.,  having  its  source  in  Jackson 
co.,  N.  C.  The  name  has  been  wrongly 
interpreted  to  mean  'place  of  shedding 

tears.'  (j.  m.) 

Taxawaw. Rovee  In  ftth  Rep.,  B.  A.  E.,  map.  1887. 
Totawa. —  Doc.  of  1756  rited  by  Royee.  ibid..  143. 
Toxaway— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  516, 1900 
(common  mime). 

Toybipet.  A  (iabrielefio  rancheria  for- 
merly in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a  local- 
ity later  called  San  Jose. 
Sibapot.-Luthum  in  Proc.  I'hilol.  S<ic.  Lond.,  vi, 
76.  I*M  (probably  identical).  Toibi.-Kroeber in 
Univ.  Cal.  Pub..  Am.  Arch,  and  Eth..  Vlll,  39. 190H 
(native  name).  Toybipet  —  Ried  quoted  by  Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8,  I860. 

Toys.  Indian  children  do  not  differ 
from  the  c  hildren  of  other  races  in  their 
fondness  for  toys,  and  it  is  found  that 
among  them  toys  adapted  to  all  the  pe- 
riods from  infancy  to  adolescence  were  in 
common  use.  The  psychologv  of  toys 
involves  reactionsl>etwcen  the  child  mind 
and  the  adult  mind  in  great  variety,  and 
sex,  age,  social  stage,  and  environment 
are  factors  for  differentiation.  Three 
classes  of  toys  may  be  distinguished:  (1 ) 
Those  for  attracting,  soothing,  and  amus- 
ing infants;  (2)  those  invented  or  appro- 
priated by  children  for  their  own  use; 
(3)  those  supplied  by  adults  from  educa- 
tional, religious,  or  esthetic  motives. 
Examples  of  the  first  class  are  the  infant's 
rattle  and  attractive  objects  hung  on  the 
cradle  bow;  of  the  second,  clay  figures, 
bits  of  wood  or  stone  or  rags,  or  the  like, 
treasured  by  children  and  idealized  in 
their  imagination.  Dolls  and  their  ap- 
purtenances, cradles,  and  miniature  im- 
plements an-  educative  for  future  occu- 
pations, and  represen  tat  ions  of  spiritual 
l>einirs,  such  as  the  tihut  or  dolls  of  the 
HopJ  ami  Zufii,  and  other  cult  objects  and 
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fetishes,  impress  religious  ideas.  Purely 
esthetic  toys  are  extremely  rare.  In  many 
eases  children's  toys  are  cult  objects  that 
were  once  sacred  and  esoteric,  surviving 
for  play,  e.  g.,  the  bull-roarer  (q.  v.). 

A  greater  variety  of  toys  is  observed 
among  the  Eskimo  than  among  any  other 
of  the  American  aborigines.  Nelson  enu- 
merates sleds,  boats,  hunting  outfits,  bows 
and  arrows,  dolls,  models  of  dishes  and 
other  things,  tops,  ingenious  mechanical 
toys  simulating  the  movements  of  ani- 
mals, and  carved  figures  of  ducks,  seals, 
etc.  Murdoch  names  dolls,  kaiaks,  imi- 
tation implements,  whirligigs,  teetotums, 
buzzes,  wnizzing-sticks,  and  pebble-snap- 
pers. Turner  hgu  res  various  dolls  from 
Labrador.  Thedoll  iea  favoritetoyof  Es- 
kimo children,  and  great  numbers  of  them 
are  carved  from  ivory,  wood,  and  stone. 
They  are  often  provided  with  fur  cloth- 
ing, bedding,  lamps,  etc.  In  ethno- 
graphic collections  there  are  few  toys 
from  the  tribes  of  the  United  States,  prob- 
ably because  collectors  thought  them 
unimportant,  though  from  the  Pueblos 
there  is  a  good  representation.  Plains 
children,  however,  possessed  dolls,  sleds, 
clay  figures  of  animals,  clav  blocks  for 
building,  tops,  balls  for  bowling  and  for 
games  like  those  of  their  elders,  and  a 
multitude  of  small  utensils  which  imitate 
those  used  by  adults.  Zufii  and  Hopi 
children  have  toy  cradles,  drums,  Ikjws, 
rattles,  dishes,  house-models,  dolls,  tops, 
pea-shooters,  mechanical  birds,  grotesques 
in  pottery,  etc.  The  Mohave  make  bi- 
zarre dolls  of  pottery  or  willow  bast. 
Rude  dishes,  figures  of  animals,  etc., 
formed  evidently  by  children,  are  fre- 
quently encountered  in  the  Pueblo  ruins 
of  the  S.  W.    See  Child  life,  (lame*,  Doll*. 

Consult  Chamberlain,  Child  in  Eolk- 
thought,  206-11,  1896;  Culin  in  24th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1907;  Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1891;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1899;  J.  Stevenson  in  3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1884;  M.  C.  Stevenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1894;  Turner,  ibid.  (w.  n.) 

Tosikakat  ( ' mouth  of  Tozi  river ' ).  A 
Tenankutchin  village  on  the  x.  bank  of 
the  Yukon,  at  the  mouth  of  Tozi  r., 
Alaska. — Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
map,  1884. 

Trachite.  An  eruptive  rock,  usually  of 
light  grayish  hues  and  of  medium  hard- 
ness, used  to  a  limited  extent  by  the 
aborigines  in  the  manufacture  of  imple- 
ments, (w.  II.  h.  ) 

Track  Rock.  A  name,  which  should 
properly  be  in  the  plural,  applied  to  a 
group  of  about  half  a  dozen  micaceous 
sandstone  rocks,  covered  with  petro- 
clvphs  presumably  of  Indian  origin,  on 
Uh  sides  of  the  trail  crossing  oveV  Track 
Rock  gap,  about  5  m.  B.  of  Blairsville, 
Union  co.,  (  Ja.  It  is  in  the  old  country 
of  the  Cherokee,  who  call  the  locality  by 
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names  which  mean  "Where  there  are 
tracks,"  or  "  Branded  place."  The  carv- 
ings are  of  various  patterns,  some  of  them 
resembling  human  or  animal  footprints, 
"turkey  tracks,"  circles,  etc.,  disposed 
without  any  apparent  order  or  purpose. 
The  Cherokee  have  no  definite  idea  of 
their  origin  ornieaning,  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  made  at  various  times  by 
wandering  hunters  for  their  own  amuse- 
ment while  resting  in  the  gap.  The  won- 
derful description  given  by  Stevenson  in 
1834  and  copied  without  investigation  by 
White  (Hist.  Coll.  Ga.,  1855)  and  Jones 
(Antiq.  Southern  Inds.,  1873)  is  greatly 
exaggerated.  For  description,  illustra- 
tion, and  Indian  myths,  consult  Mooney, 
Myths  of  the  Cherokee,  19th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.'  See  also  Footprint  sculptures,  Picto- 
graphy, (j.  m.  ) 

Trade  language.  See  Chinook  jargon, 
Comanche,  Slofjilian,  Sign  language. 

Trading  posts.  The  earliest  trade  be- 
tween Euro|>eans  and  the  Indians  N. 
of  Mexico  was  through  the  Basque  peo- 
ple. These  daring  sailors  by  following 
the  whale  reached  the  fishing  banks  ot 
Newfoundland  at  an  early  jKriod.  In  1497 
Cabot  touched  U|>on  that  island  and  noted 
its  "bigge  fysshe."  He  was  told  by  the 
natives  that  they  were  called  bacculaott, 
the  Basque  for  'codfish,'  and  he  gave  that 
name  to  Canada.  The  wort!  still  lingers 
in  Newfoundland  as  the  designation  of  an 
island  north  of  Conception  bay.  When 
Bretons,  Normans,  Portuguese,  Span- 
iards, and  Englishmen  made  their  way  to 
these  tisheries,  the  Basques,  who  preceded 
them,  had  to  a  degree  familiarized  the 
natives  with  their  tongue,  and  Basque 
words  became  a  part  of  the  trade  jargon 
that  came  into  use.  Cartier,  in  1534-35, 
found  the  natives  of  the  gulf  and  river  of 
St  Lawrence  familiar  with  the  European 
fur  trade,  and  certain  places  on  that  stream 
were  known  to  both  races  as  points  for 
the  drying  of  fish  and  the  trading  of  furs. 
The  traffic  spread  to  the  southward,  and 
from  a  letter  of  Pedro  Menendez  to  Philip 
II  it  is  learned  that  in  1565  and  for  some 
years  earlier  "bison  skins  were  brought 
down  the  Potomac  and  thence  carried 
along  shore  in  canoes  to  the  French  about 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  During  two 
vears  (1,000  skins  were  thus  obtained." 
The  first  t  railing  post  in  1603  wasatTadou- 
sac,  on  the  St  Lawrence  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Saguenay;  five  years  later  Quebec  was 
founded,  and  In  1611  Montreal  was  made 
the  trading  post  for  all  the  region  west- 
ward. The  earliest  English  post  was 
with  the  colony  on  James  r.,  Va.,  where 
pelts  and  corn  were  traded,  and  in  1614, 
when  some  needy  trit>cs  came  to  pur- 
chase maize.  Sir  Thomas  Dale  took,  in 
repavment  thereof,  "a  mortgage  of  their 
whole  countries."  In  1(515,  six  years  after 
the  navigation  by  Hudson  of"  the  river 


which  bears  his  name,  the  Dutch  built 
a  large  post  at  Albany.  For  the  next 
50  years  the  eastern  colonies  made 
no  special  attempt  to  penetrate  the  inte- 
rior of  the  continent,  but  in  1673  Canada 
authorized  the  movement  by  which  the 
priest  Marquette  and  the  trader  Joliet 
discovered  the  Mississippi.  Meanwhile 
individual  traders  had  traveled  l>eyond 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  (iroseilliers"  and 
Radisson,  French  traders,  had  found  that 
Hudson  Iwiy  could  be  reached  overland. 
The  failure  of  the  French  Government  to 
award  to  these  men  the  right  to  trade 
and  to  establish  a  post  on  the  bay  cauMii 
them  to  apply  to  England,  in  which  they 
were  successful,  and  in  1668  Ft  Charles 
was  built  at  the  southeastern  extremity 
of  Hudson  bay.  The  success  of  this  post 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  monopoly 
called  "The  Governor  and  Company  of 
Adventurers  of  England  trading  into 
Hudson's  Bay."  Their  successors,  a  hun- 
dred years  later,  in  1670,  were  incorpo- 
rated by  royal  charter  as  The  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  with  "absolute  proprie- 
torship, supreme  jurisdiction  in  civil  and 
military'  affairs,  to  make  laws,  and  to  de- 
clare war  against  pagan  peoples."  For 
more  than  half  a  century  the  posts  of  this 
company  controlled  the'trade  and  admin- 
istered whatever  of  law  there  existed  in 
the  vast  regions  n.  and  w.  of  the  I^kes  to 
the  Pacific.  In  16S5  Iji  Salle  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Texas,  opening  the  way  for 
French  trading  enterprises  on  the  lower 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  colonies  in  that  rejrion 
under  the  control  of  commanders  of  the 
posts.  French  trade  during  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries  developed  a  class  of  men 
known  as  courratr*  dr«  boi*,  who  made 
themselves  at  home  with  the  natives. 
These  were  the  advance  guard  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  later  served  as  interpreters, 
clerks,  etc.,  to  the  Hudson's  Bay,  North- 
west, American  Fur,  and  other  less  im- 
portant companies  engaged  in  Indian 
trade  up  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 

The  trading  post  was  generally  a  large 
square  inclosed  by  a  stx-kade;  diago- 
nally at  two  corners  were  turrets,  with 
openings  for  small  cannon  and  rifles  in 
each  turret  so  as  to  defend  two  sides  of 
the  wall.  Within  the  stockade  were  the 
storehouses,  quarters  for  the  men,  and  a 
room  for  general  trade. 

In  Virginia  l>cads  early  l>ecame  the 
"current coin"  in  trade  with  the  Indians, 
and  in  1621  Capt.  Norton  was  sent  over 
with  some  Italian  workmen  to  establish  a 
glass  furnace  for  the  manufacture  of  these 
articles.  In  1640and  1643  wampum  (q.  v. ) 
was  made  legal  tender  in  New  England  and 
was  extensivelv  used  in  trading  with  the 
Indians.  During  the  next  century  trade 
was  mostly  by  barter  or  in  the  currency 
of  the  colonies  or  the  Government  The 
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employment  of  liquor  to  stimulate  trade 
began  with  the  earliest  venture  and  was 
more  and  more  used  as  trade  increased. 
The  earnest  protests  of  Indian  chiefs  and 
leaders  and  of  philanthropic  personsof  the 
white  race  were  of  no  avail,  and  not  until 
the  United  States  Government  prohibited 
the  sale  of  intoxicants  was  there  any  stay 
to  the  demoralizing  custom.  Smuggling 
of  alcohol  was  resorted  to,  for  the  com- 
panies declared  that  "without  liquor  we 
can  not  comj>ete  in  trade."  To  protect 
the  Indians  from  the  evil  effects  of  intoxi- 
cants and  to  insure  them  a  fair  return  for 
their  pelts,  at  the  suggestion  of  President 
Washington,  the  act  of  Apr.  18,  1796,  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  trading 
houses  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  President.  In  1806  the  office  of  Su- 
perintendent of  Indian  Trade  was  created, 
with  headquarters  at  Georgetown,  D.  C. 
In  1810  the  following  list  of  trading 
houses  was  furnished  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  committee  on  Indian  Affairs:  "At 
Coleraine,  on  the  river  St  Marys,  Ga.;  at 
Tellico  blockhouse,  Southwestern  terri- 
tory; at  Ft  St  Stevens,  on  the  Mobile, 
Mississippi  T.;  at  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  on 
the  Mississippi,  Mississippi  T.;  at  Ft 
Wayne,  on  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes,  In- 
diana T. ;  at  Detroit,  Michigan  T.;  at 
Akansas,  on  the  river  Akansas,  Louisi- 
ana T. ;  at  Nachitoches,  on  the  Red  r., 
Orleans  T. ;  at  Belle  Fontaine,  mouth  of 
the  Missouri,  Louisiana  T.;  at  Chicago, 
on  L.  Michigan,  Indiana  T. ;  at  Sandusky, 
L.  Erie,  Ohio;  at  the  island  of  Michili- 
inackinae,  L.  Huron,  Michigan  T.;  at  Ft 
Osage,  on  the  Missouri,  Louisiana  T. ; 
at  Ft  Madison,  on  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi, Iiouisiana  T."  At  that  time  there 
were  few  factories  in  the  country  where 
goods  required  for  the  Indian  trade  could 
be  made,  and  as  the  Government  houses 
were  restricted  to  articles  of  domestic 
manufacture  their  trade  was  at  a  disad- 
vantage, notwithstanding  their  goods 
were  offer*  d  at  aljout  cost  price,  for  the 
Indian  preferred  the  better  quality  of 
English  cloth  and  the  surreptitiouslv  sup- 
plied liquor.  Finally  the  opposition  of 
private  traders  secured  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  Mav6,  1822,  aliolishing  the  Govern- 
ment trading  houses,  ami  thus  "a system 
fraught  with  possibilities  of  great  good  to 
the  Indian"  came  to  an  end.  The  offi- 
cial records  show  that  until  near  the  close 
of  its  career,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  it  had 
tocontend  with  and  thcrlosscs  growing  out 
of  the  War  of  1812,  the  Government  trade 
was  self-sustaining.  From  colonial  days 
and  until  the  decline  of  the  fur  trade,  near 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  wars,  in 
which  both  Indians  and  the  white  race 
were  implicated,  were  fomented  by  the 
rivalry  of  competing  traders.  Posts  were 
scattered  along  the  rivers  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Pacific.    Montreal  and  St 


Louis  were  the  two  great  outfitting  cen- 
ters, as  well  as  the  distributing  markets 
for  the  furs.  Where  Kansas  Citv  now 
stands  the  traders  bound  up  the  Missouri 
by  boat  and  those  who  were  going  over- 
land parted  company.  Here  the  great 
Oregon  trai  1  started  and  stretched ,  a  brow  n 
ribbon,  across  hundreds  of  miles  of  prai- 
rie. Forty -one  m.  to  the  westward,  near 
the  present  town  of  Gardner,  Kans.,  this 
trail  branched  to  Santa  Fe,  where  trade 
was  maintained  with  the  Pueblos  and 
other  Indians  of  the  8.  W.  A  sign-board 
Bet  up  at  the  parting  of  the  trail  indi- 
cated the  long  western  branch  as  the 
"Road  to  Oregon."  Along  this  historic 
trail  trading  posts  were  located,  to  which 
white  and  Indian  trappers  and  hunters 
from  the  surrounding  region  brought 
their  pelts.  Fta  Laramie,  Bridger,  Hall, 
Bois£,  Wallawalla,  Vancouver,  and  Astoria 
have  now  become  cities.  So  also  have  the 

K'ncipal  posts  along  the  lakes  and  rivers, 
troit,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Council  Bluffs, 
Pierre,  Mandan,  Spokane,  Winnipeg,  and 
many  others,  all  of  which  are  now  cen- 
ters of  rich  agricultural  regions.  In  re- 
cent years  steps  have  been  taken  to  mark 
some'of  the  old  routes  with  suitable  mon- 
uments. See  also  Commerce,  Fur  trade, 
Trails  and  Trade  route*. 

Consult  Adair,  Am.  Inds.,  1775;  H.  H. 
Bancroft,  Works,  i-xxxix,  1886-90;  Bar-  . 
tram,  Travels,  1792;  Bryce,  Hist,  of  Great 
Companv,  1900;  Charlevoix,  New  France, 
Shea  trans.,  1866-72;  Chittenden,  Fur 
Trade,  1902;  Colden,  Five  Nations,  1755; 
Coues,  (1)  Henry-Thompson  Jour.,  1897, 
(2)  Jour.  Jacob  Fowler,  1898,  (3)  Lar- 
penteur's  Pers.  Narr.,  1898;  Dunn,  Oregon 
Terr.,  1845;  Farrand.  Basis  Am.  Hist., 
1904;  Fletcher,  Ind.  Ed.  an.l  Civ.,  1888; 
Fry  and  Jefferson,  Map,  1777;  Gregg, 
Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  1844;  Hul- 
l>ert,  Red  Men's  Roads,  1900;  Irving, 
Astoria,  1897;  Jefferson,  Notes,  1825; 
Jesuit  Relations,  Thwaitesed.,  1898-1901 ; 
Lawson,  Hist.  Carolina,  repV.  1860;  Les- 
carbot,  Hist.  Nouv.  France,  1866;  Lewis 
and  Clark,  Orig.  Jour.,  1904-05;  Mac- 
kenzie, Voy.,  1801;  Marcy,  Explor.  Red 
River,  1854;  Margry,  Decouvertes,  1875- 
86;  Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1898; 
Morgan,  League  of  Iroquois,  ed.  1904; 
Parkman,  ( 1 )  Oregon  Trail,  1883,  (2)  Pio- 
neers, 1883;  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the 
West,  1889;  8agard,  Voy.,  1865;  John 
Smith's  Works,  Arber  ed.,  1884;  Speed, 
Wilderness  Road,  1886;  Ternaux-Com- 
pans,  Voy.,  vn,  1837;  Thwaites,  Early 
Western  Trav.,  i-xxxn,  1904-07,  and  the 
publications  of  the  various  State  historical 
societies.  (a.  c.  f. ) 

Trail*  and  Trade  routes.  All  early  ac- 
counts indicate  that  from  a  period  long 
prior  to  the  coming  of  the  whites  the  In- 
dian was  familiar  with  places  often  hun- 
dreds of  miles  distant  one  from  another, 
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and  that  they  traveled  over  the  same 
route  in  coming  and  going.  The  trader 
was  inclined  to  follow  the  water  courses, 
unloading  his  hoat  to  pass  ohetructions 
and  transporting  the  canoe  and  its  cargo 
over  short  distances,  called  portages  or 
carries,  between  different  waters.  Sup- 
plemental, however,  to  these  open  and  in 
time  of  war  obviously  dangerous  routes, 
were  paths  or  trails,  many  of  them  orig- 
inally made  by  the  tracks  of  deer  or  buf- 
falo in  their  seasonal  migrations  between 
feeding  grounds  or  in  search  of  water  or 
salt  licks.  The  constant  passing  over  the 
same  path  year  after  year  and  generation 
after  generation  often  so  packed  the  soil 
that  in  places,  especially  on  hillsides,  the 
paths  are  still  traceable  by  depressions 
in  the  ground  or  by  the  absence  of  or 
the  difference  in  vegetation.  Many  of 
them  have  been  obliterated  by  the  roads 
and  railways  of  modern  times.  The 
Jesuit  Relations  (1658)  indicate  the  sev- 
eral routes  followed  from  the  St  Lawrence 
and  the  Great  Lakes  to  Hudson  bay  for 
trade,  hunting,  or  fishing;  one  of  these  is 
mentioned  as  having  extended  a  distance 
of  250  leagues.  Many  maps  of  the  colo- 
nial j>eriod,  supplemented  by  other  rec- 
ords, indicate  that  these  ways  of  commu- 
nication extended  with  few  breaks  prac- 
tically the  entire  length  and  breadth  of 
the  continent.  While  the  streams  an- 
swered in  certain  instances  as  suitable 
routes  of  travel,  at  times  they  had  their 
drawbacks,  owing  to  snags,  freshets,  or 
when  the  channel  approached  close  to 
the  shore,  thus  exposing  persous  in  boats 
or  on  rafts  to  attack  from  enemies  con- 
cealed in  the  vegetation  along  the  banks. 
In  many  instances  distant  points  were 
connected  by  trails,  or  traces,  the  latter 
won!  adopted  from  early  French  maps. 
Owing  to  the  Indian  habit  of  marching 
in  single  file,  the  Eastern  trails  seldom 
exceeded  18  in.  in  width,  yet  these  were 
the  ordinary  roads  of  the  country  trav- 
eled by  hunters,  migrating  bands,  traders, 
embassies,  and  war  parties.  So  long  as 
the  trails  led  through  friendly  territory, 
they  followed  the  lines  of  least  natural 
resistance.  War  parties  after  leaving 
friendly  territory  passed  into  the  wilder- 
ness over  routes  selected  by  scouts,  which 
routes  they  followed  by  significant  marks, 
natural  or  artificial.  In  some  places  the 
paths  of  wild  beasts  were  followed,  in 
others  the  l>eds  of  streams  were  chosen, 
so  that  the  footprints  of  the  party  would 
be  obliterated.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  trail  was  not  laid  out  along  rough, 
stony  ground,  because  of  the  rapid  wear- 
ing away  of  footgear;  nor  through  green- 
brier,  nor  dense  brush,  nor  laurel  or  other 
thickets.  Invauseof  the  difficulty  of  mak- 
ing rapid  progress.  These  trails  were 
generally  along  high  ground,  where  the 
soil  dried  quickly,  where  the  underbrush 


was  least  dense,  where  the  fewest  and 
shallowest  streams  were  to  be  crossed; 
and  on  journeys  where  mountains  were 
encountered,  the  paths,  with  few  excep- 
tions, followed  tne  lowest   points,  or 
gaps,  in  many  of  which  stone  piles  are 
found.   In  the  extreme  S.  W.  these  stone 
heaps  have  resulted  from  the  Indians 
casting  a  stone  when  approaching  a  steep 
ascent,  in  order,  they  say,  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  fatigued.    The  nu- 
merous and  wide  watereourses  and  the 
dense  forest  growth  along  the  coast  of 
New  England  made  progress  on  foot  al- 
most impossible;  consequentlv  the  birch- 
bark  canoe  was  almost  the  onlv  means  of 
conveying  the  natives  and  their  gomls 
from  point  to  point.    Farther  s.  the  dug- 
out canoe  was  of  such  weight  as  to  make 
any  but  the  shortest  carries  most  diffi- 
cult.   In  the  Middle  states  the  country- 
is  more  open  and  freer  from  under- 
brush, ana  the  use  of  paths  became  a 
matter  of  necessity.    Along  the  N.  W. 
coast  travel  was  along  the  beach  or  off 
shore  in  canoes.    In  the  E.  trails  con- 
sisted of  footpaths,  whereas  those  of  the 
plains  in  later  times  were  wide  roads 
beaten  down  by  large  parties  passing  with 
horses,  dragging  tipi  poles  and  travois. 
These  trails  were  well  marked,  often  being 
depressed  2  ft  below  the  surface,  the  dif- 
ference in  vegetable  growth  along  them 
showing    distinctly    for    manv  years 
where  the  path  haa  l>een.    In  the  S.  W. 
there  were  long  trails  by  which  the 
Hopi  and  other  Pueblo  Ind'ians  traveled 
to  and  from  the  sources  of  supply  of  salt 
from  the  Colorado  r.  and  elsewhere;  long 
journeys  were  also  made  to  obtain  sup- 
plies of  shells  or  turquoise  for  ornaments, 
clay  for  pottery,  or  stone  to  answer  the 
requirements  of  trade  or  domestic  use. 
The  Iroquois  of  central  New  York  were 
familiar  with  the  country  as  far  w.  as 
the  Black  hills  of  Dakota,  whence  they 
returned  with  prisoners;  the  same  Indiaus 
went  from  New  York  to  South  Carolina 
to  attack  the  Catawba  and  into  Florida 
against  the  Creeks.    Western  Indians 
traveled  hundreds  of  miles  to  obtain  blan- 
kets from  the  Puebh>s,  and  some  Plains 
Indians  are  known  to  have  traveled  2, (XX) 
m.  on  raids.    The  Santa  Ft''  trail  and  the 
Oregon  trail  were  well-known  routes 
whose   beginning  was  Independence, 
Mo.,  one  ending  in  New  Mexico,  the 
other  at  the  Willamette.    On  early  maps 
many  Indian  trails  and  trade  routes  are 
indicated,  some  along  the  streams  and 
others  across  country.   The  route  from 
Montreal  up  the  Ottawa  to  L.  Huron 
and  Green  bay  may  readily  be  traced: 
or  from  Montreal  down  to  the  Richelieu, 
up  the  latter,  through  L.  Champlain  into 
L.  George,  and  by  a  portage  to  the  Hud- 
son.   Another  route  went  across  country 
from  Albany,  on  the  Hudson, to  Rochester 
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and  Buffalo  on  the  lakes.  Farther  s. 
was  the  "trading"  path  from  Richmond 
to  the  Cherokee  country.  Two  roads  led 
to  the  \V.,  one  down  the  Ohio,  the  other 
through  the  Wilderness  by  way  of  Cum- 
berland gap.  The  great  highway  leading 
from  Cumberland  gap  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Scioto  was  known  as  the  Warriors' 
Path.  The  road  from  Philadelphia  to 
Kentucky  by  Cumberland  gap  was  nearly 
800  m.  in  length.  Daniel  Boone  crossed 
the  mountains  by  following  up  the  Yad- 
kin to  its  headwaters,  thence  down  the 
mountains  by  easy  grade  to  the  W. 
The  Indian  road,  by  the  treaty  of  Lancas- 
ter, ran  from  the  Yadkin,  crossed  the 
headwaters  of  the  James,  thence  down 
the  Shenandoah,  across  the  Potomac, 
thence  to  Philadelphia  by  way  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  a  distance  of  435  in.  No 
wagon  passed  by  the  Wilderness  road, 
which  extended  westward  through  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana,  and  Illinois,  before  1795. 
The  white  man,  whether  hunter,  trader, 
or  settler,  blazed  the  trees  along  the  In- 
dian trails  in  order  that  seasonal  changes 
might  not  mislead  him  should  he  return. 
The  winter  trails  of  the  N.  were  over  the 
frozen  rivers  or  lakes  or  along  paths  made 
by  snowshoes  and  sleds,  which  packed 
the  snow  solidly.  These  trails  of  the  In- 
dians, first  followed  by  the  trapper  and 
trader,  were  later  used  by  the  missionary, 
the  hunter,  the  soldier,  and  the  colonist 
in  their  conquest  of  the  wilderness. 
S©e  Commerce,  Fur  trade,  Trading  pouts, 
Travel,  and  the  authorities  thereunder 
cited.  (j.  D.  m.  ) 

Tramasqueac  (contr.  of  Renape  Tera- 
ma*kekok,  'people  of  the  white-cedar 
swamps.'  The  white  cedar  (Renape,  te- 
arar)  referred  to  is  Cham.rcyjHtria  ttjm;rroi- 
dea,  which  grows  in  swamps  from  Maine 
to  Florida.— Gerard).    A  Secotan  village 

in  1585  on  Alligator  r.,  Tvrrell  co.,  N.  C. 
Tamuqueu. — Smith  Y%a.,  1.  map.  repr. 

1819.  Tramaaquecook.— Hutch  map  (1621)  in 
N.  V.  D«k\  Col.  Hint.,  I.  1856. 

Transportation.  See  Boats,  Commerce, 
Trad*  and  Trade  Routes,  Travel. 

Traps.  Although  devices  for  inducing 
animals  to  effect  self-imprisonment,  self- 
arrest,  or  suicide  differ  from  hunting 
weapons  in  that  the  victim  is  the  active 
agent,  the  two  classes  merge  into  each 
other.  The  Indians  had  land,  water,  and 
air  traps,  and  these  acted  by  tension, 
ratchet,  gravity,  spring,  point,  or  blade. 
They  were  self-set,  ever-set,  victim-set, 
or  man-set,  and  were  released,  when  nec- 
essary, either  by  the  hunter  out  of  sight 
or  by  the  victim.  The  following  list  em- 
braces all  varieties  of  trajw  used  by  In- 
dians n.  of  Mexico,  and  they  "were 
very  clever  in  making  them  effective 
without  the  use  of  metal:  A.  Inclosing 
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traps:  (a)  pen,  (6)  cage,  (c)  pit,  (d) 
door;  B.  Arresting  traps:  (e)  meshes, 
(f)  hooks,  (g)  nooses,  (h)  clutches;  C. 
Killing  traps:  (i)  weights,  (k)  piercers, 
(/)  knives.  Pen  traps  were  of  the  sim- 
plest kinds — dams  placed  in  the  water  or 
stockades  on  land.  Some  of  these  were 
immense,  covering  many  square  miles. 
The  cage  was  merely  a  pen  for  living 
creatures.  Doors  or  gates  for  this  whole 
class  were  vertical  shutters  sliding  be- 
tween stakes  and  set  free  by  some  kind 
of  latch  or  trigger.  Arresting  traps  were 
all  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the 
human  hand.  Meshes  were  the  opened 
fingers;  hooks,  the  bent  forefinger;  nooses, 
the  encircling  closed  fingers;  the  clutch, 
the  grasping  hand.  Killing  traps  were 
weapons  acting  automatically.  They 
were  complex,  consisting  of  the  working 
part  and  the  mechanism  of  setting  and 
release.  The  Eskimo  and  Indian  devices 
were  of  the  simplest  character,  but  very 
effective  with  unwary  game.  The  victim 
was  caught  in  a  pound,  deadfall,  cage, 
hole,  box,  toil,  noose,  or  jaw;  or  upon  a 
hook,  gorge,  pale,  knife,  or  the  like. 

The  Indian 
placed  an  un- 
stable prop, 
catch,  or  fas- 
tening, to  be  re- 
leased in  pass- 
ing, curiously 
prying,  gnaw- 
ing, rubbing, 
or  even  in  di- 
gesting,  as 
when  the  Eskimo  doubled  up  a  skewer  of 
baleen,  inclosed  in  frozen  fat,  and  threw 
it  in  the  snow  for  the  bear  to  swallow. 
Inclosing  traps  were  common  on  land  and 
in  waters  abounding  in  fish.  Parry  de- 
scribes traps  of  ice  with  doors  of  the  same 
material.  The  tril>es  of  California  and  of 
the  plains  dug  pits  and  covered  them  with 
brush  on  which  a  dead  rabbit  was  tied,  and 
the  hunter  concealed  beneath  grasped  the 
bird  by  the  feet,  dragged  it  below,  and 
crushed  it  between  his  knees.  Arresting 
tra|>s  were  most  common,  working  by 
meshes,  barbs,  nooses,  or  bv  means  of 
manual  seizure.  The  aborigines  were 
familiar  with  the  gill  net,  trawl  lines, 
gorge  hook,  snares,  springs,  trawl  snares, 
and  birdlime.  Killing  traps  included 
ice,  stone,  and  log  deadfalls  for  crush- 
ing, impaling  devices,  and  set  knives  for 
braining  or  lor  inciting  mutual  slaughter, 
the  object  of  perhaps  the  most  ingenious 
and  efficient  of  Indian  traps,  consisting 
of  a  sharp  blade  inclosed  in  frozen  fat, 
which  was  set  up  in  the  path  of  wolves. 
When  a  wolf  in  licking  the  fat  cut  its 
tongue  the  smell  of  blood  infuriated  the 
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whole  pack  and  drove  them  to  destroy 
one  another.    See  Fixhing,  Hunting. 

Consult  Mason  in  Smithson.  Kep.  1901, 
461-73, 1902,  and  authorities  cited;  Stites, 
Economics  of  the  Iroquois,  1905;  Boas, 
Murdoch,  Nelson,  Turner,  and  others  in 
the  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology;  Niblack  in  Nat  Mus.  Rep. 
1888,  294,  1890.  (o.  T.  M.) 

Travel.  The  North  American  Indian 
had  poor  facilities  for  getting  about  on 
land.  The  Arctic  peoples,  however,  with 
their  sleds  and  dogs,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  pioneera  of  fast  travel.  Of  such 
great  and  uni vernal  use  was  this  method 
of  locomotion  among  them  that  before 
their  language  became  differentiated  into 
dialects  that  rendered  them  unintelligi- 
ble one  to  another  they  had  covered  the 
entire  Arctic  coast  from  e.  Greenland  to 
Silieria.  The  Algonquian  tribes  of  north- 
ern Canada,  together  with  the  Athapas- 
cans in  the  Mackenzie  r.  country,  also 
used  the  dog  and  sled  for  transportation 
and  travel.  South  of  this  region  the 
trills  had  everywhere  to  walk  until  the 
Spaniard  introduced  the  horse.  The 
Indians  were  not  discouraged  bv  the  lack 
of  beasts  of  burden.  They  had  covered 
the  entire  continent  with  a  network  of 
trails,  over  which  they  ran  long  dis- 
tances with  phenomenal  sj>eed  and  en- 
durance; the  Tarahumare  mail  carrier 
from  Chihuahua  to  Batopilas,  Mexico, 
runs  regularly  more  than  500  m.  a  week; 
a  Hopi  messenger  has  been  known  to 
run  120  m.  in  15  hours;  and  there  are 
many  instances  of  journeys  extending 
over  months  or  years,  involving  great 
hardship.  It  is  most  probable  that  the 
narrow  highways  alluded  to  were  first 
laid  down  in  the  food  quest.  The  ani- 
mals that  were  wanted  knew  where  were 
the  best  fettling  grounds  and  supplies  of 
water,  and  the  Indians  had  onlv  to  fol- 
low the  paths  already  made  by  the  game 
to  establish  the  earliest  roads.  Hulbert 
in  his  "Historic  Highways  of  America" 
traces  the  trails  followed  bv  the  Indians 
in  their  migrations  and  their  ordinary 
trade  routes,  esjH'cially  those  of  the 
mound-builders,  and  he  gives  lists,  espe- 
cially of  the  trails  in  the  Ohio  valley, 
where  these  mounds  were  most  abundant. 
The  range  of  the  buffalo  afforded  espe- 
cially favorable  routes.  The  portage 
across  country  between  the  watersheds 
of  the  different  rivers  became  beaten 
paths.  The  Athapascan  Indians  were 
noted  travelers;  so  also  were  the  Siouan 
and  other  trills  of  the  Great  Plains,  and 
to  a  smaller  degree  the  Muskhogean, 
while  the  Algonquian  tribes  journeyed 
from  the  extreme  k.  of  the  tinted  States 
to  Montana  in  the  w.,  and  from  the 
headwaters  of  the  Saskatchewan  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.     Evidences  of  such 


movements  are  found  in  the  ancient 
graves,  as  copper  from  L.  Michigan, 
shells  from  the  Atlantic  <>< can  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  stone  implements 
from  various  quarters.  Pipes  of  catlinite 
(q.  v.)  are  widely  distributed  in  the 
graves  and  mounds.  These  art  ieles  show 
that  active  trade  was  going  on  over  a  wide 
region.  There  is  good  evidence  that  the 
men  engaged  in  this  trade  had  certain 
immunities  and  privileges,  in  so  far  as 
the  pinestone  quarry  was  on  once  neutral 
ground.  They  were  free  from  attack,  and 
were  allowed  to  go  from  one  tribe  to  an- 
other unimpeded.  See  Boats,  Commerce, 
Fur  trade,  Sledge*,  Snotr~*hot*,  Trail*  and 
Trade  Route*,  Trnrni*. 

Consult  Friederici,  Die  Schiffahrt  der 
Indianer,  1907;  Mason  in  Rep.  Nat 
Mus.  1894,  189ti,  and  the  authorities  cited 
under  the  above  captions.      (o.  t.  m.  ) 

Traverse  de  Sioux.  The  local  designa- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  Sisseton  Sioux  for- 
merly living  on  Minnesota  r.,  Minn.,  and 
taking  their  name  from  a  trading  post  on 
that  stream,  al>ove  St  Peter. 

Travertin.    See  Uynmm,  Marble. 

Travoia.  ABortofsledgeorlitter,drawn 
by  a  single  dog  or  horse,  formerly  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  Plains  tribes.  The 
name,  usually  pronounced  trar-oy,  is  the 


DAKOTA  TRAVOIS 


French  Canadian  term  for  the  shafts  of  a 
vehicle,  and  is  a  derivation  from  the  older 
tat  in  word  signifying  a  brake  or  shackle. 
The  travois  was  sometimes  specially  o in- 
structed for  the  purpose,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  smaller  ones  intended  to 
be  drawn  by  dogs,  but  was  more  fre- 
quently a  temporary  combination  of  tipi 
poles  and  tipi  cover  while  moving  camp, 
when  it  had  been  decided  to  move,  and 
the  tipis  had  been  taken  down,  the  poles 
of  each  tipi  were  tied  into  2  bunches  of 
about  10  j)oles  each  bv  means  of  rawhide 
ropes  passed  through  holes  already  bored 
for  the  purpose  through  their  upper  ends. 
These  were  then  bound  on  each  side  of 
the  horse  with  a  rope  jmssing  in  front  of 
the  saddle  in  such  a  way  that  the  upper 
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ends  of  the  poles  rested  about  the  ani- 
mal's shoulders  while  the  lower  ends 
trailed  on  the  ground  behind.  The  tipi 
cover  was  folded  into  a  compact  bundle 
and  tied  over  the  poles  behind  the  horse, 
thus  forming  a  litter  upon  which  other 
household  belongings,  including  some- 
times the  old  people  and  children,  were 
placed,  to  the  limit  of  the  animal's  capac- 
ity. When  the  party  reached  its  desti- 
nation, the  load  was  unpacked  and  the 
tipi  again  set  up. 

For  special  occasions  a  drag  litter  was 
constructed  in  the  same  fashion,  with  two 
|x>les  for  side  pieces,  supporting  the  cen- 
tral rest,  which  was  either  a  piece  of  raw- 
hide suspended  between  the  poles  by 
means  ot  a  rope  passed  through  holes 
along  the  edge,  or  sometimes  a  netting  of 
rawhide  rojies  stretched  within  a  circular 
hoop  or  frame.  By  reason  of  its  springi- 
ness this  contrivance  was  more  comforta- 
ble for  riding  than  the  other,  and  was 
therefore  used  for  transporting  sick  or 
aged  people,  children,  and  even  young 
puppies.  A  rouuded  top  to  keep  off  sun 
or  rain  was  sometimes  woven  from  willow 
rods,  and  when  used  for  transporting 
small  children  this  top  was  made  to  form 
a  complete  dome-shaped  cage,  with  a 
doorway  which  was  securely  closed  after 
the  children  had  been  put  inside.  The 
cage  travois  for  carrying  puppies  was  of 
similar  pattern,  hut  smaller,  and  was 
usually  drawn  by  the  mother  of  the  pup- 
pies herself.  The  travois,  drawn  by  clogs, 
is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  narratives  of 
Coronado's  expedition  in  1540-42  (14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896).  In  modified  form 
it  has  l)een  proposed  for  army  field  use 
in  transporting  wounded.  (j.  m.) 

Trays.    See  llereplatlt*. 

Trea.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  in  1598 
(Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  114,  1871)  as  a  pueblo 
of  the  Je.mez  (q.  v. )  in  New  Mexico.  It 
can  not  be  identified  with  the  present 
native  name  of  any  of  the'  ruined  settle- 
ments in  the  vicinity  of  Jemez.  In 
Ofiate' s  second  list  (ibid.,  102)  Fiapuzi  is 
mentioned.  A  com|»arison  of  the  lists 
shows  the  latter  name  to  be  a  misprinted 
combination  of  "Trea"  and  "guati,"  the 
latter  being  the  first  part  of  the  name  of 
the  next  pueblo  mentioned  (Guatitruti). 
A  similar  error  occurs  in  the  name  Mecas- 
tn'a  in  the  same  list.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Treaties.  The  political  status  of  the  In- 
dian- residing  within  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  United  States  has  been  changed  in 
one  important  respect  by  official  action. 
From  the  format  ion  of  the  Government  to 
Mar.  3, 1871,  the  relations  with  the  Indians 
were  determined  by  treaties  made  with 
their  tribal  authorities;  but  by  act  of 
Congress  of  the  date  named  the  legal  fic- 
tion of  recognizing  the  tribes  as  indepen- 
dent nations  with  which  the  United  States 
could  enter  into  solemn  treaties  was 


finally  set  aside  after  it  had  continued  for 
nearly  a  century.  The  effect  of  this  act 
was  to  bring  under  the  immediate  control 
of  Congress  the  relations  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  Indians  and  to  reduce  to 
simple  agreements  what  had  before  been 
accomplished  by  treaties  as  with  a  foreign 
power.  Why  the  Government,  although 
claiming  complete  sovereignty  over  the 
territory  and  inhabitants  within  its  do- 
main, adopted  the  method  of  dealing  with 
the  Indians  through  treaties,  which  in 
the  true  legal  sense  of  the  term  can  only 
be  entered  into  by  independent  sover- 
eignties, may  be  brief! v  stated: 

The  first  step  of  the  Government  in 
determiningits  policy  toward  the  Indians, 
whether  expressed  or  implied,  was  to 
decide  as  to  the  nature  of  their  territorial 
rights,  this  being  the  chief  factor  in  their 
relations  with  the  whites.  This  decision 
is  distinctly  stated  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Johnson  ami 
Graham's  lessee  r.  Mcintosh  (8Wheaton, 
453),  as  follows:  "It  has  never  been  con- 
tended that  the  Indian  title  amounted  to 
nothing.  Their  right  of  possession  has 
never  Deen  questioned.  The  claim  of 
the  Government  extends  to  the  complete, 
ultimate  title,  charged  with  the  rignt  of 
possession,  and  to  the  exclusive  power  of 
acquiring  this  right,"  which  has  been 
subsequently  confirmed  by  repeated  de- 
cisions of  the  court.  The  next  step  was  to 
determine  the  branch  of  the  Government 
to  carry  out  this  policv.  By  the  9th  arti- 
cle of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  it  was 
declared  that  "the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled  have  the  solo  and  exclu- 
sive right  and  power  of  regulating  the 
trade  and  managing  all  affairs  with  the 
I  nd  ians  not  members  of  any  of  the  states. ' ' 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  while  acting 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  the 
right  of  managing  relations  with  the  In- 
dians was  vested  in  Congress  alone.  In 
the  formation  of  the  Constitution  this  is 
briefly  expressed  under  the  powers  of  the 
legislative  department,  as  follows:  "To 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  several  states,  and  with 
the  Indian  tribes." 

It  is  apparent,  from  the  use  of  the  term 
"tribes,"  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  in  contemplation  the  method 
of  dealing  with  the  Indians  as  tribes 
through  treaties.  This  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  act  of  Mar.  1,  1793,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  no  purchase  or  grant  of  lands 
shall  be  of  any  validity  "unless  the  same 
be  made  by  a  treaty  or  convention  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  the  Constitution." 
This  action  of  Congress  necessarily  placed 
the  initiatory  steps  in  dealing  with  the 
Indians  under  tne  jurisdiction  of  the 
President  as  the  treaty-making  power, 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

The  colonies  and  also  the  mother  coun- 
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try  had  treated  with  the  Indians  as  4 '  na- 
tions," their  chiefs  or  sachems  often 
being  designated  "kings,"  and  this  idea, 
being  retained  by  the  founders  of  our 
Government,  was  ingrafted  into  their 
policy.  Notwithstanding  the  evident 
anomaly  of  such  course,  this  implied 
equality  was  recognized  in  the  dealings 
between  the  two  until  the  act  of  Mar.  3, 
1871.  During  all  this  time  Indian  titles 
to  lands  were  extinguished  only  under 
the  treaty-making  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  theee  treaties,  though  the  tribe 
may  have  been  reduced  to  a  small  band, 
were  usually  clothed  in  the  same  stately 
verbiageas  themost  iuijM)rtant  treaty  with 
a  great  European  power,  Fr<  >m  the  execu- 
tion of  the  first  treaty  between  the  United 


arising  from  the  sale  of  the  land  vacated. 
The  right  of  Congress  to  abrogate  a  treaty 
made  with  the  Indians  when  public  neces- 
sity or  their  own  welfare  required  it,  has 
been  asserted  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  and  this  right  has  been  ex- 
ercised in  one  or  two  instances,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  treaties  with  the  Siseeton  and 
Wahpeton  Sionx  hy  act  of  Feb.  lo.  ls'v.. 
and  that  of  Lone  wolf  >.  Hitchcock.  Sec. 
Int.,  in  1903.  It  was  stated  by  the  Indian 
Ortice  as  early  as  1890  that  the  Indian  title 
to  all  the  public  domain  had  then  tteen 
extinguished,  except  in  Alaska,  the  por- 
tion included  in  102  rese rvations,  and  the 
lands  acquired  by  the  Indians  through 
purchase.  As  the  title  to  reservations  is 
derived  in  most  cases  from  the  United 
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States  and  the  Indian  tribes  residing 
within  its  limits  (Sept.  17,  177  s,  with  the 
Delawares)  to  the  act  of  Mar.  3,  1871,  the 
Government  pursued  a  uniform  course  of 
extinguishing  the  Indian  title  only  with 
the  consent  of  those  tribes  which  were 
recognized  as  having  claim  to  the  s<>il  hy 
virtue  of  occupancv,  and  of  settling  other 
affairs  with  the  Indians  by  means  of 
treaties  signed  by  both  parties.  Except- 
ing in  the  case  of  the  Creeks  at  the  close 
of  the  Creek  war,  in  1814,  and  in  that  of 
the  Sioux  in  Minnesota  after  the  outbreak 
of  lSfJL',  the  Government  has  never  extin- 
guished an  Indian  title  by  right  of  con- 
quest; and  in  those  cases  the  Indians  win' 
provided  with  other  reservations  and 
were  subsequently  paid  the  net  proceeds 


States,  and  title  by  purchase  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  same  source,  it  may  be 
stated  that  title  to  all  the  public  domain 
except  in  Alaska  had  practically  l>een  ex- 
tinguished by  treaties  previous  to  Mar.  3, 
1871,  and  bv  agreements  between  that 
date  and  1890. 

As  the  dealings  with  Indians  regarding 
lands  constitute  the  most  important  trans- 
actions with  which  the  Government  has 
been  concerned,  and  those  to  which  most 
of  the  treaties  relate,  the  Indian  policy  of 
the  United  States  is  most  clearly  shown 
thereby.  By  some  of  the  European  gov- 
ernments having  American  colonies — as, 
for  example.  Spain — the  Indian  claim  was 
recognized  only  to  so  much  land  as  was 
occupied  or  in  use,  but  it  has  been  usual 
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for  the  United  States  to  allow  it  to  extend 
to  the  territory  claimed,  where  the  boun- 
daries were  recognized  and  acknowledged 
by  the  surrounding  tribes.  It  would 
seem,  in  fact,  that  the  United  iStates  pro- 
ceeded on  the  theory  that  all  the  lands 
within  their  territorial  bounds  were  held 
by  the  natives,  and  hence  that  the  posses- 
sory right  of  the  Indians  thereto  must  be 
extinguished.  The  only  variation  from 
this  rule  was  in  the  case  bf  the  Uinta  Ute. 
where  an  omitted  portion  of  their  claimed 
territory  was  taken  possession  of  (18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  nt.  n,  824,  1900).  From 
the  formation  ot  the  Govermentto  Mar.  3, 
1871,  there  were  entered  into  371  treaties 


with  the  Indians,  including  the  Ft  Lara- 
mie treaty  of  Sept  17, 1851,  with  the  Sioux, 
Assiniboin,  Blackfeet,  etal.,  which  never 
appeared  in  the  statutes,  although  acted 
on  and  subsequently  recognized.  This 
treaty,  however,  was  printed  in  the  Laws 
and  Treaties  of  1883  and  1903.  The  treaty 
of  Sept  23,  1805  (at  the  mouth  of  St 
Peters  or  Minnesota  r. ),  with  the  8ioux, 
was  also  not  printed  in  the  statutes, 
though  ratified  by  the  Senate,  and  was 
never  proclaimed  by  the  President  (see 
Compilation  of  Treaties,  1903,  p.  793). 
The  following  list  of  the  370  treaties  (that 
of  Ft  Laramie  in  1851  being  omitted )  was 
published  by  the  Indian  Office  in  1903: 


List  of  all  Indian  treaties  and  agreements  made  with  the  several  tribes  of  Indians  in  the 
United  States  which  have  been  ratified  (alphabetically  arranged),  with  the  date  of  each 
treaty  and  where  the  same  appears  in  the  Statutes  at  large. 


8tatute*  at 
Large 

Vol.  Page 


17 
10 
10 
14 
16 
7 
7 
12 
14 
14 
16 
16 
19 


169 
979 

1013 
713 
689 
377 
427 

1163 
703 
718 
693 
655 


•269 


Date 
of  treaty 


•May 

July 

July 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

June 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

May 

Sept. 

Oct. 
July 
July 


23,1872 
1,1852 
27.1H63 
17, 1865 
21,1867 
11,1882 
18, 1833 
18,1861 
14, 1865 
17,1865 
28,1867 
10, 1868 
28  to 
27,1876 
18, 1826 
27, 1866 


Name  of  Indian  tribe 


16  I  673 


11 
14 
7 
11 
14 
7 
7 
7 
10 
10 
12 
10 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
9 

14 

16 

7 


657 
727 
409 
657 
765 
470 
472 
181 
1125 
1143 
945 
1122 
18 
39 
42 
43 
62 
228 
93 
95 
101 
103 
138 
139 
148 
158 
195 
811 
414 
478 
488 
871 
799 
727 
255 


July 
May 

Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Apr. 
July 


3, 1868 
14,1880 
17,1865 
19.1866 
27,1832 
17, 1856 
7,1866 
1,1835 

 do  

Sept.  25, 1818 
Nov.  29, 1854 
22,1855 
9,1856 
NOT.  18,1854 
Not.  28,1785 
2, 1791 
17, 1792 
June  26,1791 
Oct  2, 1798 
24, 1804 
25,  1805 
27. 1806 
7, 1806 
Sept.  11.1807 
Mar.  22,1816 

....do  

Sept.  14,1816 
July  8,1817 
27, 1819 
6,1828 
14,1833 
29, 1835 
1,1836 
6.1846 
19, 1866 
27, 1868 
6, 1826 


Jan 
June 


July 
Feb. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct 
Jan. 


Feb. 
May 
Feb. 
Dec. 
Mar. 
Aug. 
July 
Apr. 
July 


Absentee  Sha' 
Apache. 

Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche. 
Apache,  Cheyenne,  and  Am  pa  ho. 
Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche. 
Appalachicola. 
do. 

Arapaho  and  Cheyenne. 

do. 

Arapaho,  Cheyenne,  and  Apache. 
Arapaho  and  Cheyenne. 
Arapaho  and  Cheyenne  (Northern). 
Arapaho,  Cheyenne  (Northern),  and 

Arikara  ("  Rikara"). 

Ankara.  Grosventre  (Hidataa),  and  Maudan.  unratified  agreement,  Fort 

Berthold  (see  page  322,  "Indian  Lawn"). 
Bannock  and  Shoshoni,  Eastern  band. 

Bannock,  Shoahoni,  and  Hheept*ater  (see  page  339,  "  Indian  Laws"). 
Blackfoot  (Piegan,  Blood,  and  GrosTentre),  Flathead,  and  Nez  Perce. 
Blackfoot  band  of  Sioux. 
Brothertown  and  other  tribe*. 

Blood  (Blackfoot.  Piegan.  and  OrosTentre),  Flathead,  and  Ne*  Peice. 
Bo  is  Forte  band  of  Chippewa. 
Caddo, 
do. 

Cahokia,  Peoria,  Kaskaskia,  and  other  tribes. 
Calapoola  (Kalapuya)  and  Umpqua. 

Calapooia  ( Kalapuya]  and  confederated  bands  of  Willamette  valley. 
Cayuse,  Umatilla,  and  Wallawalla. 
Chasta.  Umpqua,  and  other  tribes. 
Cherokee. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Cheyenne. 

•Act  of  ( 
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13 
14 
14 
16 
15 
19 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
10 
11 
10 
U 
14 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

7 
7 
7 
7 
9 

11 
11 
11 
U 
9 
9 
lu 

10 

12 
12 

13 
18 
18 
14 
It 
16 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


TREATIES  [B.A.B. 
Indian  treaties  and  agrtemenU,  ^.—Continued. 


tribe 


Cheyenne  and  Arapaho. 

Cheyenne.  Arapaho,  and  Apache. 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho. 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  (Northern) 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Chickaauw  and  Choctaw. 

do. 
do. 
do. 

Chippewa  and  other  tribe*. 

da 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Chippewa, 
do. 

Chippewa  and  Ottawa. 
Chippewa  i 

do. 
Chippewa. 

Chippewa  and  other  tribes. 
Chippewa.  " 

do. 
do. 
do. 

Chippewa  and  Ottawa. 

Chippewa  (Swan  Creek  and  Black  River  bands). 
Chippewa  (Saginaw  band).  . 
Chippewa. 
Chippewa  (t 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Chippewa  of  Mississippi  and 
Chippewa  and  other  tribe*. 

Chippewa  and  Ottawa. 
Chippewa  of  Sanlt  Ste  Marie. 

Chippewa  of  Saginaw  and  Swan  Creek  and  Black  River, 
do. 

Chippewa  of  Mississippi  and  Lake  Superior. 
Chippewa  (Pillager  band). 

Chippewa  of  Lake  Superior  (L'Anse  and  Vieux  Desert,  La  Pointe.  Lac 
de  Flambeau,  Pond  du  Lac,  Ontonagon,  and  Grand  Portage  or  Pigeon 
River  bands). 

Chippewa  (Mississippi,  Pillager,  Lake  Winniblgoahiah,  Mille  Lac.  dull 

Lake,  Rabbit  Lake,  and  Sandy  Lake  bands). 
Chippewa  of  Swan  Creek  and  Black  River,  and  Munsee. 
Chippewa  (Mississippi,  Pillager,  Lake  Wlnnlbiguahish,  Mille  Lac,  etc.. 

bands). 

Chippewa  (Red  Lake  and  Pembina  bands). 

do. 

Chippewa  (Mississippi,  Pillager,  and  Lake  Winnibigoahish  hands). 
Chippewa  of  Saginaw,  Swan  C 
Chippewa  of  Bo  is  Forte. 
Chippewa  of 
Choctaw. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
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List  of  all  Indian  treaties  and  agreements,  etc. — Continued. 


Statutes  at 
Largo 


Vol. 


11 

10 
11 
14 


10  10W 


7 
a 


474 
K44 


10  1013 
14  |  717 


15 
16 
12 
14 
10 

7 

7 

I 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

9 
11 
11 
14 

7 

15 

'"£> 

7  1 

•  Z 

7 
7 

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


581 
589 
963 
751 
1027 
36 
56 
68 
96 
120 
171 
215 
217 
287 
286 
289 
307 

:<..;», 
417 

674 
821 
699 
699 
785 
266 
649 

42 
157 
13 
16 
28 
49 
74 
81 
87 
91 
113 
115 
118 
131 
I"' 
178 
188 
326 
327 
897 
337 


10  1018 
12  |  1129 


12  |  1177 
14  793 


12 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
12 
II 
7 


927 

49 
74 
77 
91 
113 
115 
118 

\m 

975 
657 
224 


7  135 
7  328 
15  467 


Date 
of  treaty 


I 


7  340 


573 
1116 
611 
769 


Mur. 

Nov. 


Nov 
Jan 


Sept.  28, 1K30 
Jan.  17, 1837 
Nov.  4, 1854 
Juno  21, 1855 
Apr.  28, 1JS66 
May  6, 1854 
Aug.  24. 1835 
May  15, 1846 
July  27.1853 
Oct.  18,1865 
Oct.  21,1867 

....do  

June  25,  I860 
Nov.  16,1865 
Sept.  19,1853 
Aug.  7,1790 
June  29, 1796 
June  16, 1802 
Nov.  14, 1805 
Aug.  9,1814 
Jan.  22,1818 
Jan.    8, 1821 

 do  

Feb.  12.1825 
Jan.  24,1826 
31, 1826 
15. 1827 
Mar.  24,1832 
Feb.  14.1833 
23,1*38 
4, 1845 
June  13, 1854 
Aug.  7, 1856 
June  14, 1866 
Aug.  4, 1825 
May  7, 1868 
May  14,1880 
June  12, 1880 
Aug.  22, 1881 
Sept.  17, 1778 
Jan.  21,1785 
Jan.  9,1789 
Aug.  3, 1795 
June  7, 1803 
Aug.  18,1804 
July  4,1806 
Aug.  21. 1805 
Sept.  30, 1809 

....do  

July  22,1814 
Sept.  8, 1815 
Sept.  29, 1817 
Sept.  17, 1818 
3, 1818 
8. 1829 
Sept.  24, 1829 
Oct.  26,1*32 
14,1843 
6, 1854 
May  30,1860 
July  2,1861 
July  4,1866 
Jan.  22,1855 
Aug.  3, 1795 
June  7.1803 
Aug.  7, 1*03 
Aug.  21, 1806 
Sept.  30, 1809 

 do  

July  22, 1814 
Feb.  11,1828 
July  16,1855 
Oct.  17.1855 
Sept.  18. 1823 
July  27,1866 

Sept.  17, 1861 

Sept.  14,1815 
July  15,1830 
Oct.  1,1869 


Oct. 
Aug. 


Dec. 
May 


Choctaw. 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw. 

do. 
do. 
do. 

Christian,  cession  from  Delaware*  to. 
Comanche  and  Wichita. 
Comanche  and  other  tribe*. 
Comanche,  Kiowa,  and 
Comanche  and  Kiowa, 
do. 

Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  Apache 
Confederated  bands  of  middle  ( 

do. 

Crow  Creek  or  Umpqoa. 
Creek. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Creek  and  I 
Creek. 
Creek  and  : 
Creek. 
Crow. 

do. 

Crowunratifled  (see  p.  337,  "Indian  Laws"). 

do! 
Delaware. 
Delaware,  Wj 
Delaware  i 

do. 

do. 
Delaware. 

Delaware  and  other  tribes. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Delaware, 
do.  4 
do. 

Delaware  and  Shawnee. 
Delaware  and  Wyandot. 
Delaware. 

do. 
do. 
do. 

Dwamish,  Suquamish,  and 
Eel  River  and  other  tribes. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Eel  River  or  Thorntown  party  of  Miami. 
Flathead.  Kutenal.  and  tipper  Pend  d'Oreille. 
Flathead,  Kutenai,  Upper  Pend  d'Orellle,  and  Net  Perce. 
Florida,  tribes  in. 

Fort  Berthold  unratified  agreement  with  Arikara,  (irosventre  (Hidatsa). 

and  Mandan  (see  p.  822,  'Indian  Laws  "). 
"Fort  Laramie"  treat) (see  p.  317,  ••  Indian  Laws";  also  p.  1017,  Revised 

Treaties). 
Fox. 

Fox  and  other  tribe*. 

Fox  and  Sauk  of  MississippL 
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Page 

- 

Feb.  18,1867 

Fox  and  Sauk  of  Mississippi. 

in 

1074 
nil  * 

May  18,1854 

Fox  and  Sauk  of  Missouri. 

19 
1* 

1171 

Mar.  6,1861 

Fox  and  Sauk  of  Missouri,  and  the  Iowa. 

11 
i  1 

fifi7 
OOI 

Oct.  17,1855 

Groaventre  (Ataina).  Piegan.  Blackfoot,  and  Blood. 

July  27,1866 

Groaventre  (Hidataa).  Arikara,  and  Mandan.  Fort  Bert  hold  agreement 

(see  p.  322.  'Indian  Laws"). 

14 

7Hq 

Oct.  20,1865 

Hunkpapa  ("Onkpahpah"). 

7 

1.JO 

Hept.  16, 1815 

Iowa. 

- 

1 

931 

Aug.  4.1824 

do. 

7 

■I-  1 

*f  £ 

Aug.  19.1825 

Iowa  and  other  tribes. 

7 
I 

ITS 

July  15,1830 

do. 

7 

• 

511 

Sept.  17.18:16 

Iowa,  and  Sauk  and  Fox. 

7 
* 

r»tT 

Nov.  23, 1837 

Iowa. 

7 

Oct.  19.1838 

do. 

in 

M»>J 

May  17,1854 

do. 

1*> 
i  - 

1171 

Mar.  6,1861 

Iowa,  and  Sauk  and  Fox  of  Missouri. 

7 

IO# 

Oct.  28,1815 

Kansa  (Kaw). 

7 
9 

94-1 

June  3, 1825 

do. 

7 

9 

>"ll 

*|U 

Aug.  16,  1825 

do. 

■ 

111') 

Jan.  14.1846 

do. 

17 

1111 

Oct.    6, 1859 

do. 

17 

1991 

Mar.  13,1862 

do. 

7 

Aug.  3,1795 

Kaskaskia  and  other  tribes. 

7 

71 

June  7.1H0S 

do. 

7 

77 
9  9 

Aug.  7,1803 

do. 

7 

7H 

Aug.  13,1803 

Kaskaskia, 

7 
< 

Ifil 
lol 

Sept.  25. 1818 

Kaskaskia.  Peoria,  Cahokia.  and  other  tribes. 

- 

/ 

Wo 

Oct.  27,1832 

do. 

1U 

Kb*'' 

May  30,1854 

do. 

IK 

1  " 

Feb.  23,1867 

Kaskaskia  and  Peoria,  "omnibus  treaty." 

7 

i.kM 

Mav  26,1837 

KaLaka  (Kiowa  Apache),  Kiowa,  and  fawakoni. 

7 

Aug.  3,1795 

Kickapoo  and  other  tribes. 

7 

74 

June   7, 1808 

do. 

1 

T7 

Aug.  7,1803 

do. 

7 

117 
lit 

Dec.    9, 1809 

Kickapoo. 

7 

>  -j .  | 

IdU 

Sept.  2,1815 

do 

7 
1 

14A 

June  4,1816 

Kickapoo  and  Wea. 

7 
• 

"INI 
fcl_W  ' 

July  30, 1819 

Kickapoo. 

7 

AU 

Aug.  30, 1819 

do!^ 

7 

9fW 

July  19,1820 

do. 

7 

9 

91  n 

*1U 

Sept.  5,1820 

do. 

7 

391 

Oct.  24,1832 

do. 

7 
9 

Nov.  26, 1832 

do. 

in 

IV 

i  u  |  o 

May  18.1854 

do. 

1 1 

1*> 

tin 

HO. 

7 

# 

May  26,1837 

Kiowa  and  other  tribes. 

10 

1013 

July  27,1853 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache. 

14 

717 

Oct.  18,1865 

Kiowa  and  Comanche. 

id 

IV*l 

Oct.  21,1867 

do. 

i  * 

 do  

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache. 

1 A 

Oct.  14,1864 

Klamath  and  Modoc,  and  Yabooskin  band  of  Snakes. 

1 9 

July  16,1855 

Kootenay,  Flathead,  and  Upper  Pend  d'OreUle. 

1 1 

«■>/ 

Oct.   17, 1H56 

Kootenay,  Blaekfeet,  Flathead,  Upper  Pend  d'Oreille,  and  Neat  Perc*. 

.1*1 

Oct.   14, 1865 

Lower  Bruhi  Sioux. 

19 

Jan.  81.1855 

Makah.  % 

7 

July  30, 1825 

Mandan. 

July  27, 1866 

Mandan,  Arikara,  and  Grosrentre  (Hidataa),  Fort  Berthold  agreement 

(see  p.  322,  "Indian  LaWB"). 

7 
9 

July  15,1880 

Mdewakanton  band  of  Sioux  and  other  tribes. 

7 

100 

Mar.  30. 1817 

Menominee. 

7 

Aug.  19,1825 

Menominee  and  other  tribes. 

7 

Ox  |-* 

M 

Aug.  11,1827 

Menominee,  Chippewa,  and  Winnebago. 

7 

<U'> 

Feb.    8, 1831 

Menominee. 

7 

vHu 

Feb.  17,1831 

do. 

- 

lit'. 

Oct  27,1832 

do. 

7 

409 

 do  

do. 

7 

506 

Sept.   3, 1836 

do. 

9 

952 

Oct.   18, 1848 

do. 

10 

1064 

May  12,1854 

do. 

11 

679 

Feb.  11,1856 

do. 

7 

49 

Aug.   3, 1795 

Miami  and  other  tribes. 

7 

74 

June  7,1803 

do. 

7 

91 

Aug.  21,1805 

do. 

7 

113 

Sept.  30, 1809 

do. 

7 

115 

 do  

do. 

7 

lis 

July  22.1814 

do. 

7 

131 

Sept.  8,1815 

do. 

7 

189 

Oct.  6,1818 

Miami. 

7 

300 

Oct.  23,1826 

do. 

309 

Feb.  11.1828 

Miami,  Eel  River  band. 

? 

468 

Oct.  28,1834 

Miami. 
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7 

463 

4"Ia*            HO      1  t-rJ  1 

Oct.   23. 1834 

Miami. 

7 

462 

j  in  >  i5it  i\m 

do. 

7 

569 

>OV.    bt  loa-H 

do. 

7 

582 

X?a...      Haw  lui/t 

INOV,  1*40 

do. 

10 

.June  o,  l rv>4 

Ul). 

15 

513 

reo.  Zo,  1n>> 

Miami  and  other  tribes. 

7 

78 

Aug.  lJ,  1NW 

Michigamia  and  other  tribes. 

7 

181 

ye  pi.  *:•>,  ibio 

no. 

7 

403 

i  \.  .*      *m  i  l-m 
UCt.  lrViJ 

do. 

12 

963 

June  2o,  lsvv) 

Aliddle  Oregon,  Confederated  bauds  of. 

14 

751 

NOV.   16,  184k> 

do. 

14 

695 

Oct.    10, 18o.t 

Miniconjou  band  of  Sioux. 

12 

1042 

*J une  J/,  i860 

Minnesota  reservation  Sioux. 

7 

261 

July  30,  lsio 

Minnitaree  or  Belantae-etoa  I  Hidatsa). 

7 

328 

July  lo,  I8o0 

Misnouri  and  other  tribes. 

7 

429 

Sept.  21,  1833 

Missouri  and  Oto. 

7 

524 

Oet.  15,1836 

Miasouri  and  other  tribes. 

10 

1038 

1  f    .  _         It       1  lit  J 

Mar.  lo,  l8o4 

Missouri  and  Oto. 

10 

* 

1130f 

fl/in            ft     1(1  C_| 

ucc.    y,  ioo4 

do. 

11 

606f 

do. 

16 

707 

Oct.    14,  18<>4 

Modoc  an<l  Klamath,  and  lakooskin  band  of  hnukes. 

7 

61 

Mar.  29, 1  <97 

Mohawk. 

10 

1143 

I  a  »       m    tut  t 

Jan.  22, 1855 

Molala  and  \\  illamette  \  alley  tribes. 

12 

'>>] 

Dec.  21, 1865 

Molala. 

7 

87 

July    4,  l80-> 

Munsee  and  other  tribes. 

7 

409 

Oet.   27, 1832 

do, 

7 

650 

Tah        ■  £.    1  LOU 

Jan.   15,  lh38 

do. 

7 

580 

Sept.  8,1839 

Munsee  and  Stockbndge. 

11 

*  * 

577 

do. 

11 

663 

r  eo.    o,  1!vk> 

uu, 

12 

1105 

July  16,  l  so9 

Mnnsee  and  Chippewa  of  Swan  creek  and  Black  river. 

9 

974 

Oaa.*           A     1  4-1  Ilk 

•Sept.   9, 1H49 

Navaho. 

15 

667 

June  l,l84>8 

do. 

7 

illy 

Oct.   27,  1832 

New  i ork  tribes. 

7 

550 

Jan.  lo,  1838 

do. 

7 

561 

reb.  13,  lH.iM 

do. 

12 

957 

June  11, 1S55 

Nez  1'erce. 

11 

657 

OCl.    11 ,  ltV» 

im*/  i  tTce  anti  oiiilt  iriues. 

14 

647 

June  9, 1863 

Nez  1  erce. 

15 

693 

Aug.  13,  1868 

do. 

10 

1132 

T~baa      ♦  t*?    i  ij  r  i 

Dee.  2o,  1Sv4 

Nisaualli,  rtiyallup,  and  Shomamish  and  other  tribea. 

7 

252 

July  6,1825 

Ogalala  and  Sioune  (Teton  Saone). 

14 

747 

Oct.    J8,  18tv> 

oglala  Sioux. 

7 

328 

I  ill..      '  "      |  Mil 

July  In,  1830 

J    %                A    ft*  A        A   n  *t       .  -  A            AH      a             \  »  A«« 

Omaha  and  other  tribes. 

7 

524 

Oct.    16, 183o 

do. 

7 

129 

*l  a  ft  I  a  m       i  ft  j  i       1  kj  1 

J  uly  20, 181o 

Omaha. 

7 

282 

Oet.     6, 1825 

do. 

10 

1011 

Mar.  !•>  18.M 

do. 

H 

867 

Mar.   6, 1865 

do. 

15 

513 

reb.  23, 184x 

Omnibus  treaty    (see  Kaska-kia,  Peoria,  and  other  tribes). 

7 

47 

Dec.    2. 1794 

Oneida,  Tuacarora,  and  Stockbridge. 

7 

566 

reb.    3, 18AS 

Oneida  (First  Christian  and  Orchard  parties). 

12 

963 

June  25, 1865 

Oregon  (Middle),  Confederated  bands  of. 

14 

751 

Nov.  15,  ]N65 

do. 

7 

107 

ISOV.  10, 1808 

/"  V,.  ..                   1  1  AAA  a    a  ask    1     T   I  »*  1  „ 

Osage,  Oreat  and  Little. 

7 

133 

Sept.  12, 1H15 

do. 

7 

183 

bept.  25,  1818 

do. 

7 

222 

A       *                                     ,  k  «               ft    ft  J.   ft_  * 

Aug.  31,  1822 

do. 

7 

240 

June  2, 1825 

do. 

7 

268 

Aug.  10, 1825 

do. 

7 

n76 

Jan.  11,1839 

do. 

14 

687 

£.1       —    A        1  |i  1      «■  ft,  i • 

Hept.  29, 18no 

do. 

17 

228 

•June  5,1872 

Ut  ». 

7 

IM 

June  24, 1K17 

Oto. 

7 

328 

July  1  i.  ]  i 

Oto  and  other  tribes. 

7 

429 

Sept.  21. 1833 

/~k*  a.     A  »  A^      1  f  i    -    -   _  .  _  -  1 

Oto  and  Missouri. 

7 

524 

(  t,  t     lis  w.»> 

*  'V  l .      1U,  1 CHXJ 

10 

Mar.  15, 1 854 

Oto  and  Missouri. 

10 

1130* 

Dec.    9, 1864 

do. 

11 

605f 

 do  

do. 

7 

16 

Jan.  21,1785 

Ottawa  and  other  tribes. 

7 

28 

Jan.  9,1789 

do. 

7 

49 

Aug.  3,1796 

do. 

7 

87 

July    4, 180=1 

do. 

7 

105 

Nov.  17,1807 

do. 

7 

112 

Nov.  25,1808 

do. 

7 

181 

Sept.  8,1815 

do. 

7 

146 

Aug.  24. 1816 

do. 

7 

160 

Sept.  29. 1817 

do. 

•  Act  of  Congress.  f  The  same  treaty  published  in  different  volumes. 
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7 

178 

SfDt  17  !H18 

v.'v.  »  *  *   *  *  i  t«*u 

Ottawa  iuiiI  nth«*r  trili«*« 

M»  1>  IV  I1HM  milt  1   111  ijn. 

7 

207 

July  6,1820 

Ottawa  and  Chinnewa 

7 

218 

Aug.  29,1821 

Ottawa  and  other  tribes 

7 

272 

Aug.  19,1825 

do. 

7 

815 

Aug.  25. 1828 

do. 

7 

320 

July  29,1829 

do. 

7 

359 

Aug.  30,1831 

Ottawa. 

7 

420 

Feb.  18  1883 

A        %J  *               f  a  1  *V^# 

do. 

7 

431 

Sept.  26, 1833 

Ottawa  Chinnewa  and  Potawatomi 

7 

442 

Sept.  27, 1833 

do. 

7 

491 

Mar.  28, 1836 

Ottawa,  and  f*hir>ra*wa 

v^  at  a*»  tt  ( v  <»  •  a  va        *  1  1  |    [       v  ca  ■ 

9 

853 

June  5  aud 

Ottawa  and  other  tribes 

17, 1846. 

11 

621 

July  31,1855 

OttAWti  and  Chippewa. 

12 

1237 

June  24  1862 

Ottawa  of  Hlanrhard'**  Korlr  and  HiHifm  d#»  Rrpnf 

16 

513 

Feb.  23, 1867 

Ottawa  of  HlanchardS  Fork  and  Hoche  de  Ho-nf  And  othpr  tritw>« 

v*w  ~  ca  va  a^aaa  iiviitai  va  a  »  va  a,  aa  aa  va  tu/vuv  va  v7  lhcu  1  (  ca  W  VI  vi  I  la  CI   Lilt  ^vjJ*  . 

7 

172 

June  18, 1818 

Pawnee,  Grand. 

7 

178 

June  19,1818 

Pawnee,  Pitavirate  Noisy. 

7 

174 

June  20, 1818 

Pawnee  Kenuhlican 

7 

175 

June  22, 1818 

Pawnee  Marhar  f Omaha  1 

7 

279 

Sept.  30, 1825 

Pawnee. 

7 

448 

Oct.    9. 1*33 

do. 

9 

949 

A  HIT     6  1M8 

da 

11 

729 

Sept,  24, 1857 

do 

19 

28 

•Apr.  10|1876 

do. 

7 

181 

Sept.  26, 1818 

Peoria  Katikaskia  Cahokia  and  other  tribes. 

7 

403 

Oct.   27]  1832 

do. 

10 

1082 

May  30, 1854 

do. 

16 

513 

Feb.  23,1867 

Peoria  and  KankaMlcia  "omnibim  t reiitv  " 

7 

49 

Aug.   3!  1795 

Platikashaw  nrni  other  tritics 

a  acaaa  m  noi  ica  ~   cat ava  kj  liiv  a    va  1  vcro. 

7 

74 

June    7  1803 

do. 

7 

77 

A  uk  7.1808 

do. 

7 

83 

Aug.  27, 1804 

Plan  kasha  w. 

7 

100 

Dec.  30, 1805 

do. 

7 

124 

July  18,1816 

do. 

7 

410 

Oct.  29, 1832 

Plan  kasha  w  and  Wea. 

10 

May  80,1854 

Pian kasha w  Wea,  and  other  tribes. 

16 

513 

Feb.  23',  1867 

Piuukoshaw  and  Wea,  "omnibu?  treaty." 

11 

657 

Oct.  17. 1866 

Pieifnti  Hlarkfoot  KIimkI  and  Orosventre  Flathead  and  Ni»z  P<»rr»/' 

7 

156 

June  25  1817 

Ponca. 

7 

247 

June  9, 1825 

do. 

12 

997 

Mar.  12, 1858 

do 

14 

675 

Mar.  10, 1865 

do. 

7 

28 

Jan.    9, 1789 

Potawatomi  and  other  tribes 

7 

49 

ana    3  1795 

do. 

7 

74 

June  7,1803 

do. 

7 

* 

87 

Julv     4  1804 

do. 

7 

91 

Auir  21  1805 

do. 

7 

106 

Nov.  17,1807 

do. 

7 

112 

Nov  25  1808 

do. 

7 

113 

Sept.  30, 1809 

do. 

7 

* 

123 

Julv  18  1815 

Potawatomi 

a  1  *  vca  »•  ca  w  aaa  *  • 

7 

181 

Sept.   8, 1816 

Potawatomi  and  other  tribes. 

7 

146 

Auk  24  1816 

do. 

7 

160 

Sent  29  1817 

do. 

7 

178 

Sent   17  1818 

do. 

7 

185 

Oct     2  1818 

Potawatomi 

7 

218 

Auk  29  1*21 

Potawatomi  and  other  tribes. 

7 

272 

Aug.  19, 1825 

do. 

7 

295 

Oct     16  1826 

Potawatomi 

7 

305 

Sent  19  1827 

do. 

7 

316 

Am  25  1828 

ilU^i                    a  Car'* 

Potawatomi  and  other  tribe*. 

1  ■          »i  aa  v^_/  oi  1  aa  a  a  v*  v*  .mv  a    a  a  a  */vi?i 

7 

317 

Sent  20  1828 

Potawatomi. 

7 

603 

do 

do. 

7 

320 

July  29, 1829 

Potawatomi  Chinnewa  and  Ottawa. 

7 

604 

do 

do. 

7 

37s 

Oct.  20,1832 

Potawatomi. 

7 

394 

Oct.  26,1882 

do. 

7 

899 

Oct.  27,1832 

do. 

7 

431 

Sept.  26, 1833 

Potawatomi  and  other  tribes. 

7 

442 

Sept,  27, 1833 

do. 

7 

467 

Dec.    4. 1834 

Potawatomi. 

7 

467 

Dec.  10,1834 

dq. 

7 

468 

Dec.  16, 1834 

do. 

7 

469 

Dec.  17,1834 

do. 

7 

490 

Mar.  26,1836 

do. 

7 

498 

Mar.  29,1836 

do. 

7 

499 

Apr.  11,1836 

do. 

7 

500 

Apr.  22,1836 

do. 

•  Act  of  Congress. 
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12 
14 
7 
7 
9 
11 
M 

7 
7 
7 
7 
1 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
11 
11 
12 
15 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

? 

7 
7 
7 


601 

7    a  is 

7  613 

7  614 

7  515 

7  632 
9 

12 
14 
16 
17 
10 

7 

7 

7 
15 

12 

10 
10 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 
15 
16 

10  1074 


1191 

763 
631 
159 
1132 
176 
232 
424 
513 

971 

1018 
1119 

28 
84 
134 
135 
141 
223 
229 
272 
328 
874 
611 
616 
617 
MO 
543 

r.'.v, 

467 
495 


1171 
731 
368 
423 
821 


755 
15 
38 
ll 
001 
70 
72 
118 
131 
160 
178 
348 
351 
411 
550 
686 
735 
738 
991 
613 
56 
■If, 
49 
74 
87 
112 
118 
131 
160 
178 
284 
351 
865 
1  897 


Mar. 
Feb. 
♦May 
Dec. 
Aug. 
Nov. 
May 


Apr.  22,183ft 
Aug.  5, 1836 
Sept.  20. 1836 
Sept.  22, 1836 
Sept.  23, 1836 
Feb.  11,1837 
June  6  and 

17, 1846. 
Nov.  15,1861 
29. 1866 
27,  1867 
23,1872 
26.1854 
24, 1818 
15, 1824 
13, 1833 
Feb.  23, 1867 
/July  1,18551 
\Jau.  25,1856/ 
Sept.  10,1853 
Nov.  15,1854 
Jan.  9, 1789 
Nov.  3,1804 
Sept.  18, 1815 
Sept.  14, 1816 
May  13,1816 
Sept.  3,1822 
Aug.  4,1824 
Aug.  19,1825 
July  15,1830 
Sept.  21,1832 
Sept.  17, 1836 
Sept.  27, 1836 
Sept.  28, 1836 
Oct.  21,1837 

 do  

Oct.  11,1842 
1,1859 
18, 1867 
18, 1854 
6, 1861 
20, 1865 
9,1832 
Mar.  28, 1833 
Jan.  4, 1845 
7,1856 
21,1866 
22,1784 
9. 1789 
Nov.  11,1794 
Sept.  15, 1797 
June  30, 1802 

.....do  

July  22,1814 
Sept.  8. 1815 
Sept.  29, 1817 
Sent.  17,1818 
Feb.  28,1831 
July  20.1831 
Dec.  29,1832 
Jan.  15, 1838 
May  20.1842 
tNov.  5,1867 

+....do  

y. . .  .do  

Feb.  23,1867 
May  31,1796 
Jan.  31,1786 
Aug.  3,1795 
June  7,1808 
July  4.1806 
Nov.  25,1808 
July  22.1814 
Sept.  8.1815 
Sept  29, 1817 
Sept.  17. 1818 
Nov.  7,1825 
July  20,1831 
Aug.  8,1831 
Oct.  26,1832 


Oct. 

Feb. 

May 

Mar. 

Oct. 

May 


Aug. 
Mar. 
Oct. 
Jan. 


Name  of  Indian  tribe 


NisquaJly,  and 


Potawi 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 

Potawntomi  and  Absentee  Sbawnee. 
Pnyallup, 
Quapaw. 
do. 
do. 

Quapaw,  "  omnibus  1 

Quinaielt  and  Qnileute. 

Rogue  River, 
do. 

Sauk  and  other  tribe*. 
Sauk  i 
Bank. 
Sauk  i 
Sauk. 

Sauk  and  Fox. 

do. 
Sauk 

do. 

Sauk  and  Fox. 

Sauk  and  Fox,  and  Iowa. 

Sauk  and  Fox. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Sauk  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi. 

do. 

Sauk  and  Fox  of  Missouri. 
Sauk  and  Fox  of  Missouri,  and  the  Iowa 
Sans  A  ros  band  of  Sioux. 
Seminole, 
do. 

Seminole  and  Creek. 

do. 
Seminole. 

Seneca  and  other  tribes. 

do. 

do. 
Seneca. 

do. 

do. 

Seneca  and  other  tribe*. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
Seneca. 
Seneca i 
do. 
Seneca i 
Seneca. 
Seneca, 
do. 
do. 

Seneca,  "omnibus  treatj 
Seven  Nations  In  < 
Hhawnee. 
Shawnee  i 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Shawnee. 

Shawnee  and  Seneca. 
Shawnee. 

Shawnee  and  Delaware. 


•Act  of  Congress. 


f  The  same  treaty  published  in  different  volume*. 
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statutes  at 

Large 


Vol. 


Page 

7 

J!  1 

10 

1  (  I.  1,  , 

10 

015 

lioZ 

IB 

*  ►*•. » 

IS 

1  *> 
1.) 

i  ./  ..  , 

In 

i  -  ■  i 

1  i 
lo 

ivm 

i  p. 

rw) 
Zi 

1 

7 

126 

- 

i 

1  -  / 

M 
I 

Ho 

7 

7 

£01 

<j 
i 

070 

7 

7 

OlU 

7 

OZ4 

7 

627 

7 

638 

7 

642 

10 

949 

10 

96 1 

11 

749 

11 

743 

12 

1.131 

12 

1(07 

12 

1042 

14 

C96 

14 

699 

727 

I 

731 

735 

14  739 

14 

743 

14 

747 

14 

723 

16 

606 

16 

635 

18 

167 

19 

254 

7 

328 

527 

I 

1037 

16 

605 

18 

167 

7 

16 

7 

33 

7 

44 

7 

409 

7 

550 

7 

561 

12 

933 

16 

707 

14 

683 

7 

409 

7 

561 

7 

47 

7 

342 

7 

406 

7 

409 

7 

580 

11 

677 

9 

966 

9 

964 

11 

663 

12 

927 

13 

673 

7 

1S1 

7 

633 

Dec. 
May 
Feb. 
May- 
Dec. 
July 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Julv 
May 
July 


29, 1832 
10, 1854 
23,1867 
14, 18*0 
26,1854 
2,1863 
Sept.  26. 1872 
July  30,1863 
1,1863 
12,1863 
3, 1868 
14,18*0 
18, 1**1 
Sept.  23, 1X05 
July  19,1816 

....do  

June  1.1816 
June  22. 1826 
July  5,1*25 
July  16,1826 
Aur.  19, 1826 
July  15, 1830 
Sept.  10, 1836 
Oct.  15,1836 
Nov.  80,1836 
Sept.  29, 1837 
Oft.  21,1837 
July  28,1851 
Aug.  6,1851 
tSept.  17,1861 

Apr.  19, 1858 
June  19. 1858 

,  —  do  

•June  27.1860 
Oct.  10.1*66 
Oct.  14,1*66 
Oct.  19,1865 
Oct.  20,1865 

 do  

•  •  •  •  »dO  *••••*< 
Oct.  28,1865 

....  .do  

Oct.  19,1865 
Feb.  19, 18*57 
Apr.  29.1868 
Sept.  20.18721 
•May  2,1873/ 
Sept.  23  to 
Oct.  27.1876. 
July  15.1K30 
Nov.  30, 1836 
June  19,1*5* 
Feb.  19.1867 
/Sept.  20,  I*?2\ 
l»May  2,1873/ 
Oct.  22,1784 
Jan.  9.1789 
Nov.  11,1794 
Oct.  27,1*32 
15.1838 
13, 1*38 
26, 1855 
14. 1*64 
12.  1865 
27, 1*32 
Feb.  18, 1838 
Dec.  2, 1794 
8,1831 
27, 1832 

....do  

Sept.  3,1839 

 do  

Nov.  24.1848 

....do  

Feb.  5,18V, 
22,1866 
7. 1*63 
25, 1*1* 
26,1*37 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Jan. 

•  M 

Auk. 

Oct. 


Feb. 
Oct. 


Jan. 

1  H>\ 
Sept 
May 

•Act  of 


Name  of  Indian  tribe 


Shawnee  and  Seneca. 
Shawnee. 

Sbawnee, "  omnibus  treaty." 


Sheepcater.Shoshoni.and  Bannock  ( nee  page  339. 
Shomamish.Nisqualli.and  Puyallup, and  other  tribes. 


Indian  Law*") 


Shoshoui, 

do. 
Shoshoni, 
Shoshoni.  Western  band. 
Shoshoni,  Goship  band. 
Shoshoni  and  Bannock,  Eastern  band.. 

ShoMhoni,  Bannock,  and  Sheepeatcr  v***e  t«ag»-  339,  '•  Indian  laws"; 

Shoahoni  and  Bannock. 

Sioux  (see  page  316.  "  Indian  Law*"). 

Sioux  of  the  Lakes. 

Sioux  of  the  River  Saint  Peter. 

Sioux. 

Sioux  of  several  bands. 
Sioux, Sioune  (Teton  Saone),and  Ogalala. 
Sioux,  Hunkpapa  band. 
Sioux  and  other  tribes, 
do. 

Sioux  of  Wabashaws  (the  Kiyukaa)  tribe. 
Sioux  and  other  tribea. 
Sioux  of  several  tribea. 
Sioux. 

Sioux  of  the  Yankton  tribe. 
Sioux, 
do. 

Sioux, ' '  treaty  at  Fort  Uremic  "  \  see  pnKe  1047, 

paKe317.  "Indian  Laws"). 
8ioux  of  the  Yankton  tribe. 
Sioux. 

81oux.8issetnn.and  Wahpeton. 
Sioux  (Minnesota  Reservation  Sioux). 
Sioux.  Miniconjou  band. 
Sioux.  Lower  Brule  band. 
Sioux,  Blackfeet  band. 
Sioux,  Sans  Arcs  band. 
Sioux,  Yanktonai  band. 
Sioux,  Hunkpapa  (Onkpahpah) 


Sioux.  Upper 
Sioux,  Oglala 
Sioux,  Two  Kettles  band. 
Sioux,  SIsaeton  and  Wahpeton  bands. 
Sioux,  the  different  tribes. 
Sioux,  SiHseton,  and  " 
Indian  Laws"). 


Sisseton  and  other  tribes  of  Sioux.  Iowa.  Omaha,  etc. 
Sisseton  and  other  tribes  of  Sioux. 
Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux, 
do. 

Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux  (page  1051.  Revised  TreaUes;  see  page; 

"Indian  Laws",. 
Six  Nations. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Sklallam  (Skokomixhi. 

Snake  <  Klamath.  Modoc, and  Yahooskin  hand). 
Snake,  Walpapi  tribe. 
St  Regis  and  other  tribes, 
do 

Stoekbridge,  Oneida,  and  Tuscarora. 
Stoekbridge  and  other  tribes, 
do. 

do. 

Stoekbridge  and  Munsee. 

do. 

Stoekbridge. 
do. 

Stock  bridge  and  Munsee. 
Suquamish,  Dwamish,  and  other  tribes. 
Tabeguache  band  of  I'te. 
Tamaroa  and  other  tribe*. 

Tawakoni,  Kiowa,  snd  Kataka  1  Kiowa  Apache). 


f  Unratified,  but  appropriations  are  1 
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14 
12 
10 
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IS 
16 
18 
21 
7 
7 
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12 
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18 
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12 
14 

12 
7 
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7 
7 
7 
10 
15 
7 
10 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
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7 
9 
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12 
12 
14 
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17 
7 
7 
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i  of  Indian  tribe 


Auk. 

OCt. 


July  19,1815  Teton. 

June  22, 1825  Teton.  Yankton,  and  Yanktonai  Sioux. 

Dec.    2, 1791  Tuscarora.  Oneida,  and  Stockbridge. 

Oct.  19, 1865  Two  Kettles  band  of  Sioux. 

June  9,1855  Umatilla.  Wallawalla.  and  Cayuse. 

Sept.  19, 1H58  Umpqua.  Cow  Creek  band. 

Nov.  18. 1854  Umpqua.  Chaata  (C4>a*taeo*ta).  and  other  tribe*. 

Nov.  29. 1854  Umpqua  and  Kalapuya. 

July  16. 1855  Upper  Fend  d'Oreille.  Flathead,  and  Kutenai. 

Oct.  17.  1X55  1  do. 

Oct.  28. 1865  Upper  Yanktonai  Sioux. 

Dec.  80,1849  Ute. 

Oct.    7, 1863  Ute,  Tabeguaehe  band. 

Mar.  2,1868  Ute.  Confederated  bands. 

Sept.  18, 1873  Ute. 

Mar.   6,1880  do. 

July  15,1830  Wahpekute  Sioux  and  other  tribes. 

Nov.  30, 1836  do. 

July  15, 1830  Wahpcton  ami  Sisseton  bands  of  Sioux. 

June  19, 1858  do. 

Feb.  19,1867  do. 

/Sept.  20,1872  lWahpeton  and  Sisseton  bands  of  Sioux  (p.  1051,  Revised 

l*May  2,1873  J    page  328.  "  Indian  Laws"). 

June  9.1855  Wallawalla,  Cayuse,  and  Umatilla. 

June  25. 1855  Wallawalla  and  olher  middle  Oregon  tribe*. 

Aug.  12, 1865  Walpapl  tribe  of  Snake. 

June  25, 1855  Wasco.  Wallawalla.  and  other  tribes  in  middle  Oregon. 

Aug.  3,1795  Wea  and  other  tribes. 

June  7,1803  do. 

Aug.  21.1805  do. 

Oct.  26,1809  do. 

June  4.1816  Wea  and  Kickapoo. 

Oct.    2, 1818  Wea. 

11.1820  do. 

29. 1832  Wea  and  Hankastmw 

May  30. 1x54  \  do. 

Feb.  23.1867  :  Wea  and  Plankaahaw,  "omnibus  treaty." 

Aug.  24,1835  |  Wichita  and  Comanche. 

Jan.  22,1X55  i  Willamette  Valley. 

Juno  3, 1816  I  Winnebago. 

Aug.  19,1825  i  Winnebago  and  other  tribes. 

Aug.  11.1827  I  Winnebago,  Chippewa,  and 

Aug.  25, 1828  j  Winnebago  and  other  tribes. 

Aug.    1,1829  |  Winnebago. 

Sept.  15.1X32  do. 

Nov.    1.1837  do. 

13. 18(6  do. 

27. 1855  do. 

15, 185'J  do. 

21.1863  do. 

8, 1865  do. 

15,  1870  do. 

29, 1872  do. 

21.1785  Wvandoti 

9, 17X«»  do. 

3,1796  do. 

7,1x03  do. 

4, 1805  do. 

Nov.  17. 1807  do. 

Nov.  25.1808  do. 

22. 1814  do. 

8. 1815  do. 

Sept.  29. 1817  do. 

Sept.  17,1818  do. 

Sept.  20.1818  Wvandot. 

19, 1x32  do. 

23. 1836  do. 

17,1X42  do. 

14,1X43  do. 

1,1X50  do. 

81.1855  do. 

23,  1867  Wvandot.  "i 

9,18Vi  Yakima. 

19.1X15  Yankton. 

June  22, 1X25  Yankton  and  other  tribes. 

Oct.    15, 1836  do 

Oct.  21,1x37  Yankton  Sioux. 

Apr.  19.1X58  do. 

Oct.  20,1865  Yanktonai  Sioux. 


Oct. 

Feb. 

Apr. 
•Feb. 

Mar. 
•Julv 
•May 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

July 


July 
Sept. 


Jan. 

Star. 

Dec. 

Apr. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

June 

Julv 


•Act  of 
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814  TREATY  PARTY  TRIBE  [b.  a.  e. 


Since  the  act  of  Mar.  3,  1871,  the  deal- 
ings with  the  Indians,  except  in  cases  in 
which  the  President  has  been  empowered 
to  act,  have  been  by  agreements.  To  Mar. 
21,  1902,  these  have  numbered  74.  Pre- 
vious to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
treaties  were  made  with  the  Indians  by 
the  individual  colonies  and  also  by  Great 
Britain.  The  New  England  colonies,  and 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia  seem  to  have  treated  directly  and 
independently  of  the  mother  country; 
while  treaties  with  the  Indians  of  New 
York,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georeia  were 
made  partly  by  the  colonies  and  partly 
by  the  agents  of  the  British  government 
Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  the 
right  of  treating  with  the  Indians  was 
clearly  reserved  to  the  respective  states  in 
which  the  Indians  resided,  but  under  the 
Constitution  the  party  with  whom  this 
right  remained  has  been  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute, although  theoretically  the  right 
seems  to  have  remained  with  the  13  origi- 
nal states  until  transferred  by  them  to  the 
United  States. 

For  additional  information  consult  the 
various  official  compilations  of  Indian 
Treaties  up  to  1837  and  those  of  1873  and 
1904;  also  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  especially  those  for  1890 
and  1903.  For  treaties  relating  to  land 
cessions,  see  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  n, 
1900.  See  alro  Governmental  Policy,  Txind 
Tenure,  Itt'senation*.  (c.  T.) 

Treaty  Party.  A  name  applied  to  the 
Cherokee  removed  w.  of  the  Mississippi 
under  the  New  Echota  treaty  of  1836,  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  previously  in 
the  W.  and  known  as  Western  Cherokee, 
or  Old  Settlers. 

Eastern  Cherokee* — Washington  treaty  pror.  (1846) 
in  T.  8.  Ind.  Treaties,  82,  1873.  Treaty  Party.— 
Ibid. 

Trelagii.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.— Ofiate  (1608)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Trelaquepd.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of 
the  province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the 
region  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N. 
Mex.,  in  1598.—  Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc. 
Ined.,  xvi,  115,  1871. 

Tremblers.  An  uniden tilled  branch  of 
the  Apache  of  Arizona,  "who  acquired 
their  name  from  their  emotions  at  meet- 
ingthe  whites." 

Trembler*.— Canadian  guide  quoted  by  Emory, 
Keeon.,70.  IMS.  Tretnentinaa.-Villa-Seflor.  Thea- 

troAm.,pt.2,  412.  1748. 

Trenaquel.  Formerly  the  most  south- 
erly of  the  Piro  pueblos  on  the  w.  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  probably  on  the  site 
of  the  present  town  of  San'Marcial,  So- 
corro co.,  N.  Mex.  It  was  visited  by 
Oflate  in  1598  and  mentioned  by  him  as 
one  of  the  pueblos  of  the  province  of 


Atripuy  (q.  v  ).  Qualacii  was  the  most 
southerly  oi  the  Piro  villages  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  river.  See  Ofiate 
(1598)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xvi,  115,  1871; 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  252, 
1892. 

Trephining.  See  Medicine  and  Medicine- 
men. 

Treyey.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Treypual.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of 
the  province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the 
region  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex., 
in  1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ine<l.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Triapt  A  Tewa  pueblo  in  New  Mexico 
in  1598. 

Triapa. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Paper*,  i.  19, 
1881  (misprint).  Triapi— Ofiate  (1508)  in  Doc. 
Ined.,  XVI,  115, 1871. 

Trifique.  A  Tewa  pueblo  in  New 
Mexico  in  1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc 
Ined.,  xvi,  116,  1871. 

Triati.  An  unidentified  pueblo  in  New 
Mexico  in  1598— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc. 
Ind.,  xvi,  103, 1871. 

Tribe.  Among  the  North  American  In- 
dians a  tribe  is  a  body  of  persons  who  are 
bound  together  by  ties  of  consanguinity 
and  affinity  and  by  certain  esoteric  ideas 
or  concepts  derived  from  their  philosophy 
concerning  the  genesis  and  preservation 
of  the  environing  cosmos,  and  who  by 
means  of  these  Kinship  ties  are  thus 
socially,  politically,  ana  religiously  or- 
ganized through  a  variety  of  ritualistic, 
governmental,  and  other  institutions,  and 
who  dwell  together  occupying  a  definite 
territorial  area,  and  who  speak  a  common 
language  or  dialect  From  a  great  variety 
of  circumstances — climatic,  topographic, 
and  alimental— the  social,  political,  and 
religious  institutions  of  the  tribes  of  North 
American  Indians  differed  in  both  kind 
and  degree,  and  were  not  characterized 
by  a  like  complexity  of  structure;  but 
they  did  agree  in  the  one  fundamental 
principle  that  the  organic  units  of  the 
social  fabric  were  based  on  kinship  and 
its  interrelations,  and  not  on  territorial 
districts  or  geographical  areas. 

In  order  to  constitute  a  more  or  less 
permanent  body  politic  or  tribe,  a  people 
must  be  in  more  or  less  continuous  and 
close  contact,  and  possess  a  more  or  less 
common  mental  content — a  definite  sum 
of  knowledge,  beliefs,  and  sentiments — 
which  largely  supplies  the  motives  for 
their  rites  and  for  the  establishment  and 
development  of  their  institutions,  and 
must  also  exhibit  mental  endowments 
and  characteristics,  that  are  likewise  felt 
to  be  common,  whose  functioning  results 
in  unity  of  purpose,  in  patriotism,  and 
in  what  is  called  common  sense. 
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The  tribe  formed  a  political  and  ter- 
ritorial unit  which,  as  has  been  indi- 
cated, was  more  or  less  permanently  co- 
hesive: its  habitations  were  fixed,  its 
dwellings  were  relatively  permanent,  its 
territorial  boundaries  were  well  estab- 
lished, and  within  this  geographical  dis- 
trict the  people  of  the  tribe  represented 
by  their  chiefs  and  headmen  assembled 
at  stated  times  at  a  fixed  place  within 
their  habitation  and  constituted  a  court 
of  law  and  justice.  At  the  time  the 
North  American  Indians  were  first 
brought  within  the  view  of  history,  they 
were  segregated  into  organized  bodies  of 
persons,  and  wherever  they  assembled 
they  constituted  a  state,  for  they  united 
the  personal  and  the  geographical  ideas 
in  fact,  if  not  in  theory. 

Various  terms  have 'been  employed  by 
discoverers,  travelers,  and  historians  to 
designate  this  political  and  territorial 
unity.  French  writers  employed  "can- 
ton/' "tribu,"  and  "nation'';  English 
writers  used  "tribe,"  "canton,"  and 
"kingdom";  while  others  have  used 
"pagus,"  "shire,"  and  "gau,"  the  ter- 
ritorial meaning  of  which  is  that  of  a 
section  or  division  of  a  country,  whereas 
the  concept  to  be  expressed  is  that  of  a 
country,  an  entire  territorial  unit.  Be- 
cause the  word  "tribe"  in  its  European 
denotation  signifies  a  political  unit  only, 
its  use  without  a  definition  is  also  inac- 
curate. The  jejune  and  colorless  terms 
"band"  and  "local  group"  are  often 
employed  as  adequately  descriptive  of  an 
organized  body  of  Indian  people;  but 
neither  of  these  expressions  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases  should  be  used  except  when, 
from  the  lack  of  definite  ethnologic  infor- 
mation regarding  the  Institutions  of  the 
people  so  designated,  the  employment  of 
a  more  precise  and  descriptive  term  is 
precluded. 

The  effective  power  of  the  tribe  for  of- 
fense and  defense  was  composed  not  only 
of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  its  members 
and  the  muscular  strength,  stamina,  and 
experience  of  its  quota  of  warriors,  but 
also  of  the  orenda  (q.  v.) ,  or  magic  power, 
with  which,  it  was  assumed,  its  people, 
their  weapons  and  implements,  and  their 
arts  and  institutions,  were  endowed. 

Some  tribes  constituted  independent 
states,  while  others  through  confedera- 
tion with  other  tribes  became  organic 
units  of  a  higher  organization,  retaining 

Svernraental  control  of  purely  local  af- 
ro only.  Sometimes  alliances  between 
tribes  were  made  to  meet  a  passing  emer- 
gency, but  there  was  no  attempt  to  co- 
ordinate structures  of  the  social  fabric  in 
such  manner  as  to  secure  permanency. 
Nevertheless  in  North  America  a  number 
of  complex,  powerful,  and  well-planned 
confederations  were  established  on  uni- 


versal principles  of  good  government  Of 
this  kind  the  League  of  the  Five  Tribes 
of  the  Iroquois  in  the  closing  decades  of 
the  16th  century  was  especially  typical. 
This  League  was  founded  on  the  recogni- 
tion and  practice  of  six  fundamentals: 
( 1 )  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
public  peace;  (2)  the  security  and  health 
or  welfare  of  the  body;  (3)  the  doing  of 
justice  or  equity;  (4)  the  advocacy  and 
defense  of  the  doing  of  justice;  (5)  the 
recognition  of  the  authority  of  law,  sup- 
ported as  it  was  by  the  body  of  warriors; 
and  (6)  the  use  and  preservation  of  the 
orenda  or  magic  power.  The  sum  of  the 
activities  of  these  six  principles  in  the 
public,  foreign,  and  private  life  of  these 
tribes  so  confederated  resulted  in  the 
establishment  and  preservation  of  what 
in  their  tongue  is  called  the  Great  Com- 
monwealth. 

In  the  history  of  the  American  Indian 
tribes,  differences  in  culture  are  as  fre- 
quent as  coincidences.  Different  peoples 
have  different  ideas,  different  ideals, 
different  methods  of  doing  things,  dif- 
ferent modes  of  life,  and  of  course  dif- 
ferent institutions  in  greatly  different 
degrees  and  kinds.  The  course  of  the 
history  of  a  people  is  not  predeter- 
mined, and  it  is  divergent  from  vary- 
ing and  variable  conditions.  Different 
results  are  consequent  upon  different 
departures.  In  some  places  tribal  organi- 
zations are  established  on  a  clan  or  a  gen- 
tile basis;  in  other  regions  a  system  of 
village  communities  was  developed;  and 
in  still  others  pueblos  or  village  commu- 
nities were  founded.  From  thesedifferent 
modes  of  life,  influenced  by  varying  en- 
vironment and  experiences,  many  new 
departures,  resultingin  unlikeissues,  were 
made.  For  the  reason  that  the  elemen- 
tary group,  the  family,  whence  the  other 
units  are  directly  or  mediately  derived, 
is  always  preserved,  coincidences  are  not 
infrequent.  The  term  "family"  here  is 
taken  in  its  broad  sociologic  sense,  which 
is  quite  different  from  the  modern  use  of 
it  as  equivalent  to  fireside  (see  Fhmily). 
In  gentile  and  clan  tribal  organizations  a 
family  consists  of  the  union  of  two  per- 
sons, each  from  a  different  gens  or  clan, 
as  the  case  might  be,  and  their  offspring, 
who  therefore  have  certain  rights  in, 
and  owe  certain  obligations  to,  the  two 
clans  or  gen  tea  thus  united  in  marriage 
by  the  two  parents. 

In  historical  times,  in  the  group  of  Iro- 
quois peoples,  the  tribes  consisted  of  from 
3  to  12  or  14  clans,  irrespective  of  popula- 
tion. For  social,  political,  and  religious 
purposes  the  clans  of  a  tril>e  were  inva- 
riably organized  into  two  tribal  portions 
or  organic  units,  commonly  denominated 
phratries,  each  of  which  units  in  council, 
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in  games,  in  ceremonial  assemblies,  or  in 
any  tribal  gathering  occupied  around  the 
actual  or  assumed  fire  a  place  opposite  to 
that  held  by  the  other  phratry.  In  the 
placing  of  these  clan  groups  the  cult  of 
the  quarters  is  merely  vestigial,  having 
long  ago  lost  its  influence.  In  the  great 
tribal  gambling  games  between  the  units 
of  the  tribe  (for  phratry  must  at  all  times 
contend  against  phratry ),  the  eastern  side 
of  the  "plot"  was  regarded  as  insuring 
success;  but  at  the  present  day  the  phra- 
tries  alternate  annually  in  occupying  this 
auspicious  quarter,  although  the  phratry 
occupying  this  side  is  not  at  all  times 
successful. 

This  dualism  in  the  organization  of  the 
social,  religious,  and  political  units,  next 
in  importance  to  that  of  the  tribe  itself, 
is  seemingly  based  on  a  concept  derived 
from  the  primitive  philosophy  of  the 
tribe  regarding  the  procreation,  reproduc- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  life  on  earth. 
The  clans  of  a  phratry,  or  association  of 
clans,  cal  led  one  another 4 '  brothers, ' '  and 
the  clans  of  the  opposite  phratry  "cous- 
ins" or  "offspring/'  In  the  elder  period 
the  phratry — the  organic  unit  next  to  the 
tribe — was  an  incest  group  to  the  members 
of  it,  and  consequently  marriage  was  pro- 
hibited within  it,  hence  the  phratry  was 
exogamous.  But  owing  to  the  many  dis- 
placements of  the  tribes  by  the  advance 
of  Caucasians  this  regulation  in  regard  to 
the  phratry  has  fallen  into  disuse,  so  that 
at  the  present  time  the  clan  alone  is  the 
exogamous  group,  just  as  the  gens  is  the 
only  exogamous  group  in  those  tribes  in 
which  gentile  organizations  prevail  and 
gentile  brotherhoods  were  formerly  in 
vogue.  There  were,  however,  never  any 
phratriarchs  as  such.  The  chiefs  and 
other  officers  of  the  several  clans  acted  as 
the  directors  and  rulers  of  the  two  phra- 
tries,  whose  acts,  to  have  tribal  force  and 
authority,  must  have  had  the  approval  of 
both  phratries  acting  conjointly  through 
their  recognized  representatives.  Neither 
phratry  could  act  for  the  tribe  as  a  whole. 
The  members  of  a  phratry  owed  certain 
duties  and  obligations  to  the  members  of 
the  opposite  one;  and  these  obligations 
were  nased  not  only  on  considerations  of 
consanguinity  and  affinity  but  also  on 
esoteric  concepts  as  well.  The  reason  for 
the  last  expression  will  be  found  to  be 
cosmical  and  will  be  emphasized  later. 

Selecting  the  Iroquois  trilies  as  fairly 
typical  of  those  in  which  the  clan  organi- 
zation had  reached  its  highest  develop- 
ment, it  is  found  that  in  such  a  tribe 
citizenship  consisted  in  being  by  birth  or 
adoption  (q.  v.)  a  member  of  a  clan,  and 
membership  by  birth  in  a  clan  was 
traced  only  through  the  mother  and  her 
female  ancestors;  hence  it  was  solely 
through  the  mother  that  the  clan  was 


preserved  and  kept  distinct  from  every 
other.  But  although  the  child  acquired 
his  birth-rights  only  through  his  mother, 
singularly  enough  it  was  through  the 
father  that  his  or  her  kinship  was  ex- 
tended beyond  his  own  into  that  of  his 
father's  clan,  which  owed  to  the  offspring 
of  its  sons  certain  important  obligations, 
which  bound  these  two  clans  together 
not  only  by  marriage  but  by  the  stronger 
tie  of  a  recognized  kinship.  By  this 
process  the  clans  of  the  tribe  were  Wind 
together  into  a  trittal  unity.  By  the  or- 
ganization of  the  clans  of  the  tribe  into 
two  exogamic  groups,  the  possible  num- 
ber of  clans  between  which  the  said  mu- 
tual rights,  privileges,  and  duties  of 
fatherhood  might  subsist  were  in  most 
cases  reduced  by  ahout  half;  but  this  re- 
duction was  not  the  object  of  this  dual- 
ism in  tribal  structure.  The  wise  men 
of  the  early  Iroquois,  having  endowed 
the  bodies  and  elements  of  their  environ- 
ment and  the  fictions  of  their  brains 
with  human  attributes,  regarded  these 
bodies  and  phenomena  as  anthropic  be- 
ings, and  so  they  imputed  to  them  even 
social  relations,  such  as-  kinship  and  af- 
finity, and  not  the  least  of  these  imputed 
endowments  was  that  of  sex — the  prin- 
ciples of  fatherhood  and  motherhood. 

beings  were  therefore  apportioned 
in  relative  numbers  to  the  two  sexes. 
Even  the  Upper  and  the  Ix>wer  and  the 
Four  Quarters  were  regarded  as  an- 
thropic beings.  They,  too,  were  male 
and  female;  the  Sky  was  male  and  a 
father;  and  the  Earth  was  female  and  a 
mother;  the  Sun,  their  elder  brother,  was 
male,  and  the  Moon,  their  grandmother, 
was  female.  And  as  this  dual  principle 
precedent  to  protireation  was  apparently 
everywhere  present,  it  was  deemed  the 
part  of  wisdom,  it  would  seem,  to  incor- 
porate this  dual  principle  by  symbolism 
into  the  tribal  structure,  which  was  of 
course  devised  to  secure  not  only  welfare 
to  its  mem  tiers  living  and  those  yet  un- 
born, but  also  to  effect  the  perpetuation 
of  the  tribe  by  fostering  the  begetting  of 
offspring.  If  then  a  clan  or  a  gens  or  a 
phratry  of  clans  or  gentes  came  to  repre- 
sent symbolically  a  single  sex,  it  would 
consequently  be  regarded  as  unnatural  or 
abnormal  to  permit  marriage  between 
members  of  such  a  symbolic  group,  and 
so  prohibition  of  such  marriage  would 
naturally  follow  as  a  taboo,  the  breaking 
of  which  was  sacrilegious.  This  would 
in  time  develop  into  the  inhibition  of 
marriage  commonly  called  exogamy  as  a 
protest  against  unnatural  and  incestuous 
sex  relations.  The  union  of  man  and 
woman  in  marriage  for  the  perpetuation 
of  the  race  was  but  a  combination  in  the 
concrete  of  the  two  great  reproductive 
principles  pervading  all  nature,  the  male 
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and  the  female — the  father  and  the 
mother.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  ex- 
ogamy is  not  an  inhibition  arising  from 
any  influence  of  the  clan  or  gentile  tute- 
lary, as  some  hold,  but  is  rather  the  result 
of  the  expression  or  the  typifying  of  the 
male  ana  the  female  principles  in  na- 
ture— the  dualism  of  the  fatherhood  and 
the  motherhood  of  nature  expressed  in 
the  social  fabric. 

In  pursuing  the  study  of  this  dualism 
in  organic  tribal  structure  it  is  important 
to  note  the  appellations  applied  Dy  the 
Iroquois  to  these  two  esoteric  divisions. 

When  the  Five  Tribes,  or  the  Five 
Nations  as  they  were  sometimes  called, 
united  in  the  formation  of  their  famous 
League  of  the  Iroquois,  this  dualistic  con- 
cept was  carefully  incorporated  into  the 
structure  of  the  organic  federal  law.  The 
Mohawk,  the  Onondaga,  and  the  Seneca 
were  organized  into  a  phratry  of  three 
tribes,  ceremonially  called  the  "Father's 
Brothers,"  while  the  Oneida  and  the  Ca- 
yuga were  organized  into  a  phratry  of  two 
tribes,  ceremonially  called  "My  Off- 
spring," or  the  phratry  of  the  "Mother's 
Sisters. ' '  These  esoteric  designations  are 
echoed  and  reechoed  in  the  long  and  in- 
teresting chants  of  the  Condolence  Coun- 
cil, whose  functions  are  constructive  and 
preservative  of  the  unity  of  the  League, 
and  of  course  adversative  to  the  destruc- 
tive activity  of  death  in  its  myriad  forms. 

It  is  equally  important  and  interesting 
to  note  the  fact  that  the  name  for ' 4  father  " 
in  the  tongues  of  the  Iroquois  is  the  term 
which  in  the  cognate  Tusearora  dialect 
signifies  'male,'  but  not  'father,'  without 
a  characteristic  dialectic  change.  It  is 
thus  shown  that  fundamentally  the  con- 
cepts "  father  "  and  "  male"  are  identical. 

I  n  the  autumn  at  the  Green  Corn  Dance, 
and  in  the  second  month  after  the  winter 
solstice  at  the  extensive  New  Year  cere- 
monies, the  chiefs  and  the  elders  in  each 
phratry  receive  from  those  of  the  other 
the  enigmatic  details  of  dreams  dreamed 
by  fasting  children,  to  be  interpreted  by 
them  in  order  to  ascertain  the  personal 
tutelary  (? totem,  q.  v.)  of  the  dreamer. 
And  in  the  earlier  time,  because  the  pro- 
creation of  life  and  the  preservation  of  it 
must  originate  with  the  paternal  clan  or 
association  of  clans,  the  members  of  such 
a  clan  should  in  a  reasonable  time  replace 
a  person  killed  or  captured  by  enemies  in 
the  clan  of  their  offspring.  The  paternal 
clan  and  the  phratry  to  which  it  belonged 
was  called,  with  reference  to  a  third 
person,  honi1oflni8"hln'f  i.  e.  'his  father's 
brothers  < and  kindred).'  Since  the  clan, 
and  therefore  the  tribe  of  which  it  is  a 
component  part,  is  supported  by  the  num- 
bers of  those  who  compose  it,  whether 
men  or  women  (for  its  power  and  wealth 
lie  chiefly  in  the  numbers  of  its  constitu- 
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ents),  it  followed  that  the  loss  of  a  single 
person  was  a  great  one  and  one  that  it  was 
necessary  to  restore  by  replacing  the  lack- 
ing person  by  one  or  many  according  to 
the  esteem  and  the  standing  in  which  he 
was  held.  This  peculiar  duty  and  obli- 
gation of  the  members  of  the  paternal 
clans  to  their  offspring  in  the  other  clans 
is  still  typified  among  the  modern  Tusea- 
rora ana  other  Iroquois  tribes  on  the  first 
day  of  the  new  year.  On  this  day  it  is 
customary  to  make  calls  of  congratulation 
and  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  present, 
usually  some  article  of  food,  such  as  small 
cakes,  doughnuts,  apples,  pieces  of  pie, 
etc.  But  every  person  on  entering  the 
house  of  a  clansman  of  his  or  her  father 
may  demand,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
presents  provided,  "a  baby,"  using  for 
this  purpose  the  ordinary  term  for  a  baby, 
owi'r&,&1.  To  comply  with  these  appre- 
hended demands,  the  thrifty  housewife, 
to  aid  her  good  man  in  fulfilling  his  obli- 
gations, usually  has  prepared  in  advance 
a  goodly  number  of  small  mummy-like 
figures  of  pastry,  8  or  10  inches  in  length, 
to  represent  symbolically  the  "babies" 
demanded. 

So  it  would  seem  that  marriage,  to  be 
fruitful,  must  be  contracted  between  mem- 
bers of  the  male  and  the  female  parts  of 
the  tribal  unity.  In  primitive  thought, 
kinship,  expressed  in  terms  of  agnatic  and 
enatic  kinship,  of  consanguinity  and  affin- 
ity, was  the  one  basis  recognized  in  the 
structure  of  the  social  organization.  At 
first  all  social  relations  and  political  and 
religious  affiliations  were  founded  on  ties 
of  blood  kinship  of  varying  degrees  of 
closeness;  but  later,  where  such  actual 
blood  kinship  was  wanting,  it  was  assumed 
by  legal  fictions  (see  Adoption).  Within 
the  family  as  well  as  outside  of  it  the  in- 
dividual was  governed  by  obligations 
based  primarily  on  kinship  of  blood  and 
on  certain  fundamental  coBmical  concepts 
consonant  therewith. 

The  Omaha  tribe  is  constituted  of  ten 
gen  tee  organized  into  two  divisions  of  five 
gentes  each,  and  this  dualism  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  tribal  gentes  into  two 
constituent  exogamous  bodies  is  appar- 
ently prevalent  in  all  the  tribes  cognate 
with  the  Omaha,  withperhaps  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Ponca.  When  on  the  great 
annual  trilial  hunt,  the  Omaha  tribe 
camped  ceremonially  in  the  form  of  an 
open  or  broken  circle.  When  the  tribe 
performed  its  religious  rites  this  circle 
was  always  circumspectly  oriented.  But 
when  the  tribe  was  moving,  the  opening 
of  the  camp-circle  always  faced  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  tribe  was  marching, 
although  the  opening  was  symbolically 
towardthe  b.  This  symbolic  fiction  was 
accomplished  by  turning  thecircle  in  such 
manner  that  if  the  actual  opening  faced 
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the  w.  the  five  tribal  gentes  whose  inva- 
riable place  was  on  the  n.  side  of  the  cir- 
cle when  actually  oriented  would  still  be 
found  on  the  n.  side  of  the  camp-circle 
and  the  other  five  gentes  on  the  a.  But 
it  seems  that  this  order  was  not  always 
punctiliously  observed  at  home.  This 
persistent  adjustment  of  the  order  in 
which  the  gentes  were  placed  in  regard 
to  the  real  orient  was  a  reflex  of  the  cult 
of  the  quarters  and  apparently  rested  on 
a  concept  concerning  the  origin  of  life  and 
of  the  bodies  of  the  environing  world. 
Like  the  Iroquois,  and  perhaps  all  the 
other  Indian  peoples  of  North  America, 
the  Omaha  imputed  life  and  human  attri- 
butes and  qualities  to  the  various  bodies 
and  elements  in  nature.  80  regarding 
them  as  anthropomorphic  beings,  even 
social  relations  such  as  kinshipsand  affini- 
ties were  attributed  to  them,  and  not  the 
least  among  these  imputed  properties  was 
sex.  Like  all  living  things  these  bodies 
must  need  be  apportioned  to  the  two 
sexes.    And  as  the  various  regions  and 

rrters  were  regarded  as  beings,  they 
were  male  or  female  by  nature. 
The  Sky  is  male  and  a  father,  and  the 
Earth  is  female  and  a  mother:  the  Above 
is  masculine,  and  the  Below  is  feminine; 
the  Sun  is  nialej  the  Moon  female.  Since 
these  two  principles  are  necessary  to  the 
propagation  of  the  races  of  men  and 
animals,  they  were  also  made  factors  in 
the  propagation  and  conservation  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  And  as  this  dualism 
appeared  seemingly  in  all  living  things, 
it  was  deemed  needful  to  embody  these 
two  so  necessary  principles  symbolically 
in  the  organic  units  of  the  tribal  organi- 
zation; and  so  it  would  appear  that  the 
one  side  as  the  representative  of  the  Sky 
was  made  male  and  the  other  as  repre- 
senting the  Earth  was  made  female. 
Therefore  it  would  seem  that  marriage  to 
be  fruitful  must  be  between  the  male  and 
the  female  parts  of  the  tribal  unity.  De- 
scent being  traced  solely  through  the 
father,  it  was  he  who  sustained  the  gens 
and  kept  it  distinct  from  every  other.  By 
birth  the  child  derived  his  name,  his 
place,  his  talx>o,  and  his  8  hare  in  the  rites 
of  bin  gens  solely  from  his  father;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  through  his  moth- 
er's gens  that  his  kinship  was  projected 
beyond  the  gens  of  his  birth.  So  it  is 
clearthatitis  thetieof  maternal  kinship — 
the  bond  of  affinity— that  actually  binds 
together  the  gentes  and  that  impresses 
every  individual  with  the  cohesive  senti- 
ment that  he  is  a  member  of  an  inter- 
related kinship  body  of  persons. 

According  to  Miss  Fletcher  (Nat.  Mus. 
Rep.,  1897),  from  whom  the  data  charac- 
terizing the  Omaha  tribal  organization 
has  l»een  largely  derived,  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  Omaha  gens  and  those  of 
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its  close  cognates  are,  in  general,  that 
descent  is  traced  only  through  the  father, 
that  the  chieftainship  is  apparently  not 
hereditary,  that  its  members  do  not  de- 
rive their  lineage  from  a  common  ances- 
tor, that  it  possesses  a  set  of  personal 
names,  that  it  practises  a  common  rite,  that 
it  is  not  named  after  any  individual,  and 
that  it  is  exogamous.  So  t  hat  the  Omaha 
tribe,  having  ten  such  gentes  organized 
in  two  exogamous  associations,  to  each 
of  which  belongs  a  tribal  pipe  and  a 
phratriarch  who  is  one  of  the  governing 
council  of  seven  chieftains,  has,  among 
other  things,  ten  religious  rites,  ten 
taboos,  ten  sets  of  personal  names,  and  a 
governing  council  of  seven  chieftains. 
Formerly  marriage  was  permitted  only 
between  members  of  the  two  exogamous 
associations,  but  not  between  the  mem- 
bers of  either  among  themselves. 

According  to  Boas  there  are  remark- 
able differences  in  the  complex  social 
organizations  of  the  tribes  of  the  N.  W. 
coast.  Of  these  the  Haida  and  the  Tiin- 
git,  both  having  maternal  descent,  are 
each  composed  of  two  exogamous  organic 
and  organized  halves  or  units,  which 
among  the  Tlingit  are  called  the  Raven 
and  the  Wolf,  respectively,  while  among 
the  Haida  they  are  known  bv  the  names 
Eagle  and  Raven.  The  sociology  of  these 
two  tribes,  while  approximating  in  gen- 
eral structure  that  of  the  Tsimshian,  hav- 
ing likewise  a  definite  maternal  organiza- 
tion, is  less  complex,  for  among  the  lat- 
ter there  are  apparently  four  exogamous 
associations  with  subdivisions  or  sub- 
clans.  Before  any  satisfactory  knowl- 
edge of  the  tribal  structure  and'  its  func- 
tions can  be  obtained,  it  is  necessary  to 
possess  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  gen- 
eral statements  a  detailed  andsystemized 
knowledge  of  the  technique  by  which 
these  several  organic  units,  singly  and 
jointly,  transact  the  affairs  of  the  "tribe. 
This  kind  of  information  is  still  in  large 
measure  lacking  for  a  great  proportion 
of  the  North  American  Indian  tribes. 
Among  the  Kwakiutl,  Boas  found  a  pecu- 
liar social  organization  which  closer  study 
may  satisfactorily  explain.  Among  the 
northern  Kwakiutl  tribes  there  are  a 
number  of  exogamic  clans  in  which 
descent  is  traced  preferably  in  the  ma- 
ternal line,  but  in  certain  cases  a  child 
may  be  counted  as  a  member  of  his 
father's  clan.  Yet,  Boas  adds,  "By  a 
peculiar  arrangement,  however,  descent 
is  so  regulated  that  it  proceeds  in  the 
maternal  line." 

In  speaking  of  the  widely  prevalent 
dualism  in  the  highest  organic  units  of  the 
tribal  structure,  especially  with  reference 
to  these  tribes  of  the  N.W.,  Boas  remarks: 
'•Since  the  two-fold  division  of  a  whole 
tribe  into  exogamic  groups  is  a  phenome- 
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non  of  very  wide  occurrence,  it  ia  fruitless 
to  speculate  on  its  origin  in  this  Bpecial 
case,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  point  out 
that  Dr  Swanton  in  his  investigations 
among  the  Haida  was  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  possibly  the  Eagle  group  may 
represent  a  foreign  element  in  the  tribe, 
and  states  what  but  few  others  appear  to 
see:  that  the  crest  system  ("  totemism  " ) 
on  the  Pacific  coast  is  not  necessarily 
connected  with  this  peculiar  division  of 
the  tribe.  But  it  has  already  been  herein 
indicated  in  what  manner  this  dualism 
has  been  made  a  feature  in  the  social 
structure  of  at  least  two  linguistic  stocks, 
and  that  the  reasons  there  advanced  may 
be  tentatively  accepted  as  at  least  a  prob- 
able explanation  of  such  divisions  in  other 
tribes  having  analogous  social  institutions, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  with  greater  rea- 
son to  be  due  to  some  other  equally  po- 
tent cause. 

Among  the  Salish,  the  clan  and  the 
gentile  forms  of  social  structure  do  not 
occur.  In  this  respect  the  littoral  Salish 
differ  materially  from  those  of  the  in- 
terior. Among  the  latter,  according  to 
II ill-Tout,  the  social  fabric  is  so  simple 
and  loose  that  it  "borders  closely  upon 
anarchy,"  while  among  tbe  former  it  is 
comparatively  complex,  and  the  com- 
mune is  divided  into  "a  number  of  hard 
and  fast  classes  or  castes,"  three  in 
number,  exclusive  of  the  slave  class. 
Boas,  writing  in  1905  of  the  Salish 
tribes  of  the  interior  of  British  Columbia, 
says  that  in  the  "very  loose"  social  or- 
ganization of  these  people,  if  such  it  may 
be  called,  no  tribal  unit  is  recognized: 
that  there  are  no  exogamic  groups;  and 
no  hereditary  nobility  was  found,  per- 
sonal distinction  being  acquired  chiefly 
by  wealth  and  wisdom.  While  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  food  quest  compelled  these 
Indians  to  change  their  habitations  from 
season  to  season,  their  permanent  villages 
were  situated  in  the  river  valleys.  There 
are  according  to  this  author  frequent  and 
considerable  fluctuations  in  the  popula- 
tion of  t  he  villages,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  these  changes  result  in  a  diminution 
of  the  tribal  population.  It  appears  that 
deer-fenres  ana  fishing  places  were  the 
property  of  certain  persons  and  families, 
and  moreover  that  the  hunting  territory 
was  regarded  as  the  common  property  of 
the  whole  tribe.  From  the  prominence 
given  to  the  "family"  in  marriage  ob- 
servances, in  burial  customs,  and  in 
property  rights,  it  is  possible  that  further 
investigation  will  reveal  a  much  more 
complex  and  cohesive  organization  than 
ia  now  known  to  exist. 

According  to  Chamberlain  the  social 
structure  of  the  Kutenai  is  remarkably 
simple,  being  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
social  systems  of  great  complexity  found 


in  British  Columbia  and  on  the  N.  W. 
coast.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Ku- 
tenai have  or  ever  had  clan  or  gentile  in- 
stitutions or  Becret  societies.  Each  tribal 
or  local  community  had  a  chief  whose 
office  was  hereditary,  although  the  peo- 
ple always  had  the  right  to  select  some 
other  member  of  the  family  when  for  any 
cause  it  was  needful  so  to  do.  The  power 
and  authority  of  the  chief  was  limited  by 
the  advice  and  action  of  the  council. 
Formerly,  a  chief  Mas  elected  to  direct 
the  great  hunting  expeditions.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  tribe  was  supported  by  the 
adoption  of  aliens  by  residence  and  by 
marriage.  Descent  was  probably  traced 
through  the  mother,  and  marriage  of  first 
cousins  was  strictly  forbidden.  These 
apparently  tentative  statements  of  Cham- 
berlain indicate  that  the  tribe  was  held 
together  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity  and 
affinity. 

See  Adoption;  Clan  and  Qens;  Confed- 
eration; Family;  Government;  Kinship; 
Sociology.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Tricantee.  Given  as  one  of  the  "Keo- 
wee  towns"  among  the  Cherokee  in  a 
document  of  1755  (Royce  in  5th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  143, 1887).  Possibly  Tessuntee 
(q.  v.). 

Trimatt  Mentioned,  in  connection 
with  Puaray,  apparently  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
Tigua  of  New  Mexico  in  1598.— Ofiate 
(1598)  in  Doc.  IneU,  xvi,  115, 1871. 

Trinachak.  An  Eskimo  village  in  the 
Nushagak  district,  Alaska;  pop.  20  in 
1890. 

Trinaohamiut-llth  Census,  Alaska,  164,  1893. 

Tripanick.  A  tribe  of  Algonquian  or 
possibly  of  Siouan  stock  formerly  living  in 
the  vicinity  of  Albemarle  »d.,  N.  C. 

Tripanick*.— faakluyt  (1600),  Vov.,  Ill,  312.  1810. 
Tripanieks. — Lane  (1685)  quoted  by  Hawks,  N.C., 
I,  111,  1859.  Trypaaik*.— Lane  (1585)  In  Smith, 
Va.,  I,  87,  repr.  1819. 

Tripai  Blanc&s  (Span. :  'white bellies'). 
A  tribe  living  mainlv  in  Coahuila,  Mexico, 
and  probably  of  Coahuiltecan  stock,  which 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  was  found 
at  Nadadores,  San  Francisco  Solano,  and 
San  Buenaventura  missions,  Coahuila. 
In  1688  they  revolted  and  destroyed  both 
the  Nadadores  and  San  Buenaventura 
missions  (Portillo,  Apuntes  para  la  Hist. 
Antigua  de  Coahuila  y  Texas,  253,  1888; 
Valero  Baptisms.  1705,  1707;  Valero 
Burials,,  1708,  MS.).  (h.  e.  b.) 

Trlwta.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  been  Esselen. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 

Troomaxiaquino.  A  Tewa  pueblo  in 
N.  Mex.  in  1598.  The  ruins  have  been 
located  bv  Bandelier  in  Rio  Arriba  co. 
Pajaritos .-'BandelhT  in  Ritch,  N.  Mex..  201.  1885 
(Span,  'birds').  Troomaxiaquino.-Onnte  (1598) 
in  Doc.  Ined..  xvi.  116,1871.  Troo-maxia-qol-no.— 
Bandelier.  op.  cit.  Trovmaxiaquino.— Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  136, 1889  (misprint). 
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Trophies.  The  North  American  Indians 
preserved  and  frequently  wore  as  an 
adjunct  of  costume  the  tails,  claws,  paws, 
teeth,  horns,  feathers,  pelts,  and  other 
parts  of  the  animals  that  they  killed. 
Somewhat  less  frequently  scalps,  skulls, 
fingers,  hands,  arms,  skins,  hearts,  teeth, 
ana  other  parts  of  the  human  body,  nearly 
always  taken  from  the  enemies  belonging 
to  alien  tribes,  were  preserved  in  a  similar 
manner. 

As  for  the  signification  of  such  trophies, 
whose  use  is  not  peculiar  to  any  single 
people  or  time,  the  explanation  is  not 
simple.  The  purposes  of  trophies  may 
be  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  com- 
plexity as  follows:  (1)  ornaments;  (2) 
proofs*  of  skill  and  prowesB;  (3)  records 
of  events  in  chase  or  war;  (4)  tokens  of 
blood  revenge;  (5)  fetishes,  which  may 
be  the  property  of  special  persons,  as 
sorcerers  and  medicine-men,  or  of  socie- 
ties, fraternities,  or  tribes.  In  no  case 
does  the  trophy  rise  higher  in  the  scale 
than  fetishism. 

Among  the  ancient  Pueblo  Indians 
trophies  made  of  the  jaws  of  animals 
were  used.  These  were  frequently  sec- 
tions cut  from  the  jaw  of  the  mountain 
lion  and  pierced  for  suspension,  or  the 
whole  lower  jaw  of  a  deer  decorated  with 
bands  of  red  paint.  In  one  grave  was 
found  the  skull  of  a  dog,  polished  from 
long  use. 

Bear-claw  necklaces  were  frequently 
worn  as  trophies  by  the  Indians  of  the 
United  States.  The  (  ree  of  the  Hudson 
bay  region  wore  as  a  trophy  the  lip  of  the 
black  l»ear,  which  was  preserved,  dressed, 
and  ornamented  with  l>eads  and  strips  of 
cloth.  The  Hopi  of  Arizona  wore  the 
paws  of  the  porcupine.  There  were  in- 
numerable other  kinds  of  trophies. 

The  western  Eskimo  introduced  the 
trophy  into  art,  engraving  representa- 
tions of  skins,  heads,  or  tails  of  animals 
killed  in  the  chase  on  ivory  drill-tx>ws, 
bag  handles,  etc.  Necklaces  of  human 
fingers  and  trophies  of  hands  and  limbs 
have  been  found  among  the  Cheyenne, 
Apache,  Navaho  (?),  Ute,  Shoshoni, 
Chipj>ewa,  Sioux,  some  California  tribes, 
the  Virginia  Indians,  Mohawk,  Caddo, 
Florida  trilx'S,  and  others.  A  necklace 
composed  of  8  left-hand  middle  fingers, 
5  pouches  made  of  human  scrota,  arrow- 
heads, glass  and  wampum  beads,  and 
fetishes  cut  from  stone,  captured  by 
(Jen.  Crook  in  1876  from  the  Cheyenne 
medieine-tnan  Tall  Wolf,  are  in  the  lT.  S. 
National  Museum,  as  are  also  two  neck- 
laws  consisting  of  the  nails  and  first  joints 
of  human  fingers,  fastened  to  a  beaded 
band  of  leather,  from  the  Apache  and  the 
Ute.  The  medicine-men  possessed  a 
majority  of  the  trophies  preserve*  1  among 
the  Indians  and  employed  them  for  their 


trophies, 

however,  such  as  scalps,  were  tribal 
medicine.  See  Bourke  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  480-89,  1892;  Hrdlicka  in  Am.  An- 
thr.,  x,  288,  1908;  Friederici,  (1)  Skal- 
pieren,  1906,  (2)  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1906, 
423,  1907.  (w.  h.) 

Trotaikkntchin  ( '  people  of  the  fork  of  the 
river ' ).  A  Kutchin  tribe  on  Yukon  and 
Stewart  re.,  Yukon  territory,  extending  up 
the  latter  stream  to  the  mouth  of  Beaver 
r.,  where  they  meet  the  Esbataottine,  to 
whom  they  are  hostile.  They  are  said  to 
spear  salmon  in  the  shoals  of  the  Yukon. 
Ross  described  their  songs  as  more  musical 
than  those  of  any  other  nort  hern  Indians. 

Rampart  Indiana  —  Ross,  notes  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  E. 
Tathiey-kutchi.— Richardaou,  A  ret.  Exped..  i.  398, 
1851  rum  part  people').  Tathzev-kutahi. — La- 
tham, Nat.  Races  Kuv.  Emp.,  293,  1S64  (includes 
Kutchakutehin,  Hankutchln,  and  Tutthoneku- 
tchinh  Tatxei-kutahi. — Latham  in  Trann.  Philol. 
8oe.  Lond.,  67,  1KTi6.  Tln'-zit  Kutch'-Ia. — Roam, 
note*  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  E.  ('  people  of  the  ram- 
parts ' ).  T'kitakf. — Wbymper,  Travels  in  Alaska, 
map,  1*69.  Tlagga-ailla.— Richardson.  A  ret.  Ex- 
ped., I.  399,  1851  ('little  dogs').  To  -Uhik  o-tin  - 
Dawson  in  Rep.  Geo).  Surv.  Can.  1887,  202b.  1H89. 
Tran-jik-koo-chin. — Hardinty  in  Smithson.  Rep.  for 
1H66,  811,  1872.  Trataa-kutahi  —  Latham.  .Nat. 
Races  Rum.  Emp.,  293, 1H64.  Tro'-tafk  kutch'-In,— 
Ross,  notes  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  E.  Tsoe»-Uieg-Kut 
tchtn—  Petitot,  Diet.  Dene-Dindjie,  xx,  1S76. 
Upper  Oeaa  da  foa.— Rose,  notes  on  Tinne.  MS., 
B.  A.  E. 

Tructa.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  San  Juan 
Bautista  mission,  Cal.— Engelhard t,  Fran- 
ciscans in  Cal.,  398,  1897. 

Trula.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v. ),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Trusiachic  (trim,  a  kind  of  herb;  chik, 
'place  of).  A  small  Tarahumare  ranche- 
na  not  far  from  Norogachic,  Chihuahua, 
Mexico. — Lumholtz,  inFn,  1894. 

Tsaeqalalia  (  Tkatqdlali*).  The  name  of 
an  ancestor  of  a  Koskimo  gens;  also 
applied  to  the  gens  itself. — Boas  in  Peter- 
manns  Mitteil.,  pL  5,  131,  1887. 

Tsaganha.  An  Iroquoian  term,  having 
here  the  phonetics  of  the  Onondaga  dia- 
lect, antl  freely  rendered,  'One  utters 
unintelligible  speech,'  and  so  approxi- 
mately synonvmous  with  'alien,'  'for- 
eigner.' Its  literal  meaning  is  'one  rolls 
(or  purls)  one's  mouth  (speech).'  This 
term  was  applied  to  the  several  Algon- 

?uian  tribes  dwelling  e.  and ,  s.  of  the 
roquois  in  widely  separated  localities; 
the  Hurons  applied  the  name  to  the 
"Canadiens"  of  1626,  i.  e,  the  Algon- 
quians  dwelling  on  the  Lower  St  Law- 
rence. It  was  applied  indiscriminately 
to  the  Abnaki,  Monegan,  Mahican,  De La- 
wn res,  Munsee,  Stock  bridges,  Brother- 
tons,  and  generally  to  all  the  New  Eng- 
land and  contiguous  southern  Algonquian 
tribes.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 
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AroUaganeni.— Jogues  (1643)  In  Jes.  Rel., 
Thwaites  ed.,  XXVllI,  113,  1«9«.  Agotaaganea  — 
Clark  quoted  by  Brinton,  Lenape,  255,  18X5. 
Agotiakaaii.— Cuoq.  Lexlque  Iroouoise,  155,  1X82 
(name  of  "Lea  Abenaquis  de  8t  Francois"). 
Agozhagauta.— Ettwein  quoted  by  Brinton,  op. 
di,  14.  Anaaaquanan.— SrtKard.  Huron  Diction- 
nalre  (1632)  In  Hist.  Can.,  iv,  b.  v.  Xatiotu.  repr. 
1X36.  Aoaaaaaen.— Potter,  Radices  Huron  nes, 
MS.,  1761.  Ataagannea.—  Bruyas.  Radices,  42. 
1863.  Taa  ga  ha.— Hewitt,  lnfn.  1907  (Seneca 
form).  Tsaganha.— Hewitt,  lnfn,  1907 (Onondaga, 
Mohawk,  Oneida,  and  Tuscarora  common  form). 

Tiagnedi  ( Tt&gutdi, 4  people  of  Tsagua,' 
or  'seal  people  r).  A  Tlingit  division  at 
Kake,  Alaska,  said  to  have  once  consti- 
tuted  a  partof the Daktlawedi.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Tsahais  ( Ta&-hatf).  A  former  Siuslaw 
village  on  Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m,  230,  1890. 

Tsahi§(  T»Ah'it).  The  principal  town  of 
the  true  K  wakiutl ,  surrounding  Ft  Rupert, 
Brit.  Col. 

Fort  Rupert  Village.— Dawson  In  Trans.  Roy.  8oc. 
Can.,  sec.  II.  65.  1887  Ba-ki«h.- •  Ibid  TaaVlia.— 
Boas  in  Jour.  Am.  Geog.  Soc,,  xtx,  227,  1887. 

Tiahkoolintin  {T*dh-koo-lin-t'n).  The 
Chehalis  name  for  an  ancient  village  on 
the  a.  side  of  Gray's  harbor,  Wash. — 
Gibbs,  MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

Taahpekw  (Tkah'pekw).  A  Yurok  vil- 
lage on  the  n.  w.  coast  of  California,  at 
Stone  lagoon,  about  15  or  20  m.  n.  of 
Trinidad.  (a.  l.  k.) 

Tsahwitook  (Tmh-tvit-ook).  A  body  of 
Salifh  of  Victoria  stiperintendency,  Brit. 
Col.;  pop.  71  in  1882,  the  last  time  the 
name  appears. 

Tiaiiyeuk  ( TmV-i-ye-uk).  A  village  of 
the  Kueha  sept  of  the  Lekwiltok  at  the 
entrance  of  Bute  inlet,  Brit.  Col.— Daw- 
son in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.  1887,  sec. 
D,  65,  1888. 

Ttaite  (  Tmi-te).  An  ancient  village  on 
the  w.  end  of  Harbledown  id.,  Brit.  Col. — 
Dawson  in  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  map,  1887. 

Ttakhtsinshap.  A  former  C'hitimacha 
village  on  Grand  r.,  near  Plaquemine 
bayou,  La. 

Taa*t»in»hup  aamu.— Gatschet  in  Trans.  Anthr. 
Soc.  Wash.,  D.  162,  1883  (ndmu=.*  village'). 

Ttako  (from  *Ui-a-ke,  '  mud ').  A  Clal- 
lam village  on  Dungeness  r.,  n.  w.  Wash. 
Tsa-ko.-Eells  in  letter,  B.  A.  E.,  May  21.  188f>. 
T.ohkw.-Treaty  of  1855  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treaties,  800. 
1873. 

Tsaktono.  A  (former?)  Maidu  division 
living  beyond  Bid  well's  bar,  Butte  co., 
Cal. 

Ttaqtoao.— Ctirtin,  M8.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  188."). 

Ttaktaakoath  Cha'k'Uiak'oaih).  A  sept 
of  the  Toquart,  a  Nootka  tribe. — Boas  in 
6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32,  1890. 

Tiakuam  ITs'akwi'm).  A  Cowiehan 
tribe  living  in  the  town  of  Shilekuatl,  at 
Yale,  on  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.  (Boas  in 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  454,  1894).  The 
Indian  population  of  Yale  in  1910  was  76. 

Tiakwalooin.  A  village  of  the  Wiwekae, 
near  C.  Mudge,  Brit.  Col. 

i.— Downie  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geoff.  Soc..  xxxi. 
Taa  kwa-loo'-ia.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy. 
,  sec,  ii.  65, 1887.  Ueulta.-Ibid. 


Tsalakmiut.  A  Lakmiut  band  that  re- 
sided on  Lakmiut  r.,  Oreg.,  until  they 
became  extinct  in  1877. — Gatschet,  At- 
falati  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Taamak.  A  former  Maidu  group  which 
in  1840  lived  on  or  near  Feather  r.,  Sut- 
ter co.,  Cal. 

Chamak.— Hale,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.,  682,  1846. 
Tsamak  —  Ibid. 

Ttamala  ( Tga-ma'-la).  One  of  the  Chu- 
mashan  villages  formerly  near  Santa  In»'s 
mission,  Santa  Barbara  co.,  Cal. — Gould, 
Santa  Inez  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1887. 

Tiam  Bahenom.  A  former  Maidu  vil- 
lage situated  a  short  distance  n.  k.  of 
Mooretown,  Butte  co.,  Cal. — Dixon  in 
Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  xvn,  map,  1905. 

Tsampiak  ( Tmmpi&k).  A  Lakmiut  band 
formerly  residing  near  Lakmiut  r.f  a  w. 
tributary  of  the  Willamette,  in  Oregon. — 
Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS   B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Tsanchifin.  The  Lakmiut  name  of  a 
band  of  Calapoova  proper,  formerly  liv- 
ing on  the  site  of  Eugene  City,  Oreg. 
Chafaa.— Dayton  treaty  (1855)  in  V.  S.  Ind.  Treat., 
19,  1X73.  Ttan  tchiffln  ami'm.-Oatachft.  Atfalati 
M8.,  B.  A.  E..  1877. 

Tsankawi  ( 1  place  of  the  round  cactus ' ). 
A  prehistoric  Tewa  ruin  on  a  lofty  mesa 
between  the  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  on  the  s. 
and  Los  Alamos  canyon  on  the  n.,  about 
5  m.  w.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.  The 
ruins  cover  approximately  275  by  360  ft, 
and  consist  of  the  remains  of  four  virtu- 
ally independent  blocks  of  community 
houses,  built  of  dressed  stones,  surround- 
ing a  court  with  openings  at  the  n.  w. 
and  s.  b.  corners.  There  are  about  200 
rooms  in  the  ground-plan;  when  occu- 
pied the  houses  were  probably  of  three 
stories  at  the  highest  points  and  accom- 
modated 300  to  400  people.  On  the  s. 
face  of  the  mesa  are  numerous  cliff  houses 
of  the  character  usually  designated  ca- 
vate  lodges.  See  Hewett  (1)  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  vi,  644,  1904,  (2)  in  Bull.  32, 
B.  A.  E.,  1906. 

SankawM.— Hewett,  Syllabus  of  Lecture*,  1900. 
Tsankawi.— Hewett,  op.  cit. 

Tsanklightemifa.    A  band  of  the  Cala- 
icoya  proper  which  formerly  lived  at 
Jugene  City,  Oreg. 
Tsaa  kllx  temifa  ami'm. — Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS., 
B.  A.  B.,  1877. 

Taankapi.  A  band  of  the  Calapoova 
proper,  formerly  residing  at  Brownsville, 
Linn  co.,  Oreg. 

Coup*.— Rom,  Adventures.  236,  1849.  Tekopa  — 
Dayton  treaty  (1855)  in  V.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  19,  1873. 
T»an  tkupi'  ami'm. — Gatschet,  Lakmiut  MS.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1877. 

Ttano.  The  Yurok  name  of  a  Karok  vil- 
lage of  three  houses  near  Orleans  Bar  on 
Klamath  r.,  s.  w.  Cal.,  in  1852.  Probably 
identical  with  Katipiara.       (a.  l.  k.) 

Chee-nah.— McKce  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d 
Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  161. 1853.  Chee-naa.— Ibid..  215 
(given  as  a  Hupa  division).  Cheina.— Ibid.,  194. 
8k<-ina.— Glbbs  (1x51)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes, 
III.  150,  1*53.  Tchai  noh  — Ibid.  Tachih-naha  — 
Meyer.  Nach  dein  Sacramento,  2*2.  1856.  Tabah- 
aae.-Gibb«,  MS.  Miac.,  B.  A.  E.,  1X52. 
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Tsantatawa.  A  Lakmiut  band  that  re- 
sided s.  of  Lukamiute  r.,  a  w.  affluent  of 
Willamette  r.,  in  Oregon. — Gatschet,  Lak- 
miut MS.,  J  >.  A.  K.,  1877. 

Tsan tieo ttinc  ( 4  people  of  the  excrement 
lake ' ) .  A  clan  or  division  of  the  Thiing- 
chadinne  dwelling  on  La  Martre  lake  and 
r.,  Mackenzie  Ter.,  Can. 

Tsan - t'ie-ottinc  —  \ '<  1 1 r  it  In  Bull.  Soc.  Geog.  Paris, 
chart,  1875.  Tsan  t*> l£pottine.— Petitot,  Autourda 
Lac  ties  Esclaves,  863,  1891.  Taon-tpisvottias.— 
Ibid.,  303.    Western  Do*  ribbed  Indians.— Hearne, 

Jour,  to  N.  Ocean,  262, 17*6. 

Tiantikiain  {Tsqnttklthm,  'small  floun- 
der creek').  A  former  Tlingit  town  in 
the  Auk  country,  Alaska,  now  known  as 
Juneau.  (j.  r.  s. ) 

Tsantokayu  (  Tsan-t6kayu).  One  of  the 
two  Yonkalla  tribes  or  bands  of  Oregon. — 
Gatschet,  Atfalati  M8.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Tsantuisha.  A  Lakmiut  band  on  Luk- 
amiute r.,  a  w.  tributary  of  the  Willamette 
in  Oregon. 

Tsantuisha  ami'm.-Gatschet,  AtfalaU  MS.,  B.  A. 

£.,  1877. 

Tsanusdi.    See  Ross,  John. 

Tsapakah  (  Tsa' -pa-kah,  'red  bank'). 
A  Paviotso  band  formerly  in  Smith  val- 
lev,  w.  Nev.— Powers,  Inds.  W.  Nevada, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1876. 

Tiapkhadidlit  ( TmpxAdidlit,  'creek  bor- 
dered by  alders' ).  A  Tlakluit  wintering 
place  on  Columbia  r.,  Wash.      (b.  s. ) 

Tb  art  lip.  A  body  of  Sanetch  on  the  s. 
e.  end  of  Vancouver  id.;  pop.  72  in 
1910. 

T.artlip.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1904,  pt  11,  69. 1906. 

Taatarghekhetnnne  ( 'people  among  the 
ash  trees').    A  band  of  the  Mishikhwut- 
metunne  on  Coquille  r.,  Oreg. 
Ti  a*-U-rx«-qe'»ann«'.— Doiaeyln  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, ill,  '232.  1890. 

Tsatauwis.  A  Siuslaw  Ullage  on  Sius- 
law  r.,  Oreg. 

Ti'ft'-iau-wli.— Dontcy  In  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
230.  1890. 

T»ateny edi  ( '  people  of  Tsate  river ' ) .  A 

Tlingit  division  in  Taku  inlet,  Alaska, 

belonging  to  the  Wolf  phratry. 

UaU  heoi(V).— KntUHe.  Tllnkit  Ind.,  116.  1885. 

Tiat!enye'di.— Swanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 

T«attine  ('dwellers  among  the  bea- 
vers'). An  Athapascan  tribe,  belonging 
to  the  Sekani  group,  who  roam  over  the 
wide  prairies  s.  of  Peace  r.  and  k.  of  the 
Rocky  mts.  Mackenzie  spoke  of  them  as 
one  of  the  small  tribes  of  Rockv  Moun- 
tain Indians  living  in  the  Chipewyan 
country  and  speaking  their  language 
(Ma-*s.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  n,  42, 1814). 
On  his  map  he  locates  them  between 
Peace  r.  and  Liard  r.,  and  savs  their  name 
is  derive<l  from  that  of  an  affluent  of  the 
latter.  It  was,  however,  Peace  r.  that 
thev  called  Tuades,  'the  river  of  beavers' 
(Petitot,  La  MerGlaciale,  292, 1887),  and 
was  the  source  of  the  supply  of  beaver 
furs  earlv  in  the  19th  centurv.  Ross 
(MS.,  B.'A.  E.)  said  in  1858  that  they 
resided  in  the  country  along  Peace  r. 


from  below  Ft  Vermilion  to  the  Rocky 
mts.,  roaming  as  far  as  the  upper  Hay  r. 
on  one  side  and  a  little  Slave  lake"  on 
the  other.  Gibbs  ( MS. ,  B.  A.  E. )  located 
them  w.  of  L.  Athaliasca,  on  Peace  r. 
Hind  ( Labrador  Penin.,  EL  261, 1863)  said 
that  they  resorted  to  Fts  Vermillion  and 
Dunvegan.  Petitot  (Diet  Dene  Dindjte, 
xx,  1876)  said  that  they  hunted  along 
Peace  r.  and  that  they  formerly  included 
the  Sarsi.  Dawson  (Rep.  Geol.  Surv. 
Can.,  1879-80,  51,  1881)  gave  their  terri- 
tory as  along  Peace  r.  n.  to  Battle  r.,  e. 
to  Simonelle  r.  to  the  fork  of  Smoky  r., 
and  w.  to  the  portage  of  the  Mountain  of 
Rocks  on  Peace  r.,  where  they  mingled 
with  the  Sekani.  Morice  (Trans.  Can. 
Inst,  113,  1889)  placed  them  in  his  East- 
ern D6n&  division  of  the  Athapascan, 
following  the  classification  of  Ross  and 
Gibbs,  and  gave  their  habitat  as  along 
Peace  r.,  trading  at  Hudson's  Hope  ami 
Ft  St  John.  In  1890  he  stated  that  they 
inhabited  both  sides  of  Peace  r.  from 
Hudson's  Hope  to  Ft  Dunvegan.  Thev 
are  bolder  and  braver  than  their  neigh- 
bors on  the  n.  and  superior  in  most  ways 
to  the  Chipewyan,  whom  they  mueh  re- 
semble in  features,  customs,  and  moral 
character.  Their  dialect  is  softer  than 
that  of  the  other  Tinne  tribes,  it  having 
been  modified  by  their  intercourse  with 
the  Cree.  Possessing  horses  and  subsist- 
ing principally  on  the  products  of  the 
chase,  they  are  more  nomadic  than  the 
other  mountain  tribes.  They  are  gtK*l 
workers  in  iron  and  make  neat  spurs  and 
crooked  knives  out  of  worn-out  files. 
In  1858  Ross  found  35  of  the  tribe  at  Ft 
Resolution,  on  Great  Slave  lake.  In  1889 
Morice  gave  their  supposed  population 
for  the  entire  tribe  as  800,  in  1906  as  700. 

Beaver.— Mackenzie,  Voy.,  II.  81,  1802.  Beaver 
Hunter*.— Smet. Oregon  Miss.,  164, 1847.  Beavers.— 
Morice  In  Anthropoa,  I.  272,  1906.  Castors.— 
Petitot,  Diet.  Dcne-Dindjie.  xx,  1876.  Copper.— 
Kenne  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  464,  ls?s  (mistake  •. 
Dane.— Petitot,  Kulchin.  MS.vocab.,  B.  A.  E.. 
Oens  de  Castor. — Smet,  Missions  de  1 'Oregon,  109. 
1844.  Isa-ttine  —  Ibid,  (misprint).  Tsah -tyuh  — 
Rosa,  MS.  notes  on  Tinne.  B.  A.  E.  Tsa-ottins. — 
Petitot.  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1865.  Taatea  — Mo- 
rice in  Proc.  Can.  Inst.,  112,  1889.  Tea-'teane.— 
Morice  in  Anthropos,  i,  272. 190T>.  Tsa-tinneh — 
Row  quoted  by  Gibbt».  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Taa-tqenne. — 
Morice,  letter.  B.  A.  E.,  1890.  Tsa  ttine  —  Pet- 
itot. Diet.  Dene-Ditidild,  xx.  1876.  Tsa-ttinn*  — 
Petitot  quoted  by  Hale  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.  ou 
N.  W.  Tribes,  21,  1888.  Tzah-dinneh.— Balbi,  At- 
las Ethnog..  821,  1826. 

Tsawarii    ( Isa-tva'-ri-i) .     The  Tewa 

name  of  a  pueblo  that  once  stood  at  or 

near  the  present  hamlet  of  La  1*uehla, 

or  Pueblito,  a  few  miles  above  the  town 

of  Santa  Cruz,  in  s,  e.  Rio  Arriba  co.,  N. 

Mex.    According  to  Tewa  informants  it 

was  once  occupied  by  some  of  their  peo- 

?le  who  went  to  live  with  the  Hopi  (see 
fano).  The  place  seems  to  be  identical 
with  theTcewadi  or  Tceewadiiri  of  Hano 
Tewa  tradition  as  recorded  by  Fewkes 
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and  Stephen.  It  would  seem  that  the 
inhabitants  of  San  Cristobal  (q.  v. )  occu- 
pied Tsawarii,  or  the  site  after  its  aban- 
donment, on  removing  from  their  own 
home.  (k.  w.  h.) 

Chawaxi.— Hodge,  Held  note*,  B.  A.  E..  1895 
(Nambe  Information).  Tceewadigi. — Stephen  in 
8th  Rod.  B.  A.  E.,  85,  1891.  Tceewage— Ibid. 
TcewadL-Fewke*  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  614,  1900. 
Teawaxii.—  Hodge,  op.  cit.  (Santa  Clara  informa- 
tion). 

Tsawatenok  ( 7W (I'mitEendx,  or  Dza'- 
vxidKenojV,  '  people  of  the  eulachon  coun- 
try').  A  Kwakintl  tribe  on  Kingcombe 
inlet,  Brit.  Col.  Their  gentes  (according 
to  Boas)  are  Lelewagyila,  Gyigyekemae, 
Wiwokemae,  Gyagygyilakya,  and  Kaka- 
watilikya.  In  winter  they  occupy  the 
town  of  Kwaustums  conjointly  with  the 
Hahuamis  and  Guauacnok;  in  summer 
they  go  to  Hata  and  Kwae.  Pop.  in  1910 
(probably  including  the  Guauaenok), 
226,  all  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
Anglican  church. 

Dza'wadKenox".— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mua.  Nat* 
Hint.,  V,  pt.  I,  7,  1902.  8oi  il  enu  —  Kane,  Wand- 
in  N.  A.,  app.,  1859.  8oi  it  iau.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  V.  488, 18.V).  Toah  waw  lay-neuoh  — Sproat 
In  Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  145,  1879.  Toa  -waw-ti-e  neuh.— 
Can.  Ind.  An*.  1898, 436, 1897.  Teah-wau  tay  neueh.— 
Ibid.,  148. 1879.  Taah-waw  ti-neuch  — I  bid.,  1884. 189, 
1885.  Taah  waw-ty-neueha.— Ibid.,  1880,  119,  1881. 
Tualiat  cnoq.— Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitteil..  pt.  5, 
130,  1887.  Taawadainoh.— Tolmio  and  Dawson, 
Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  118b,  1884.  Teawahtee. 
Col.  map,  1872.  Taawalinough  —  Ibid, 
tiaao.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  2,  76.  1908.  Ti 
ti  e  neuh.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1895,  362.  1896.  Teawan- 
tieneuk.— Ibid.,  1904,  pt.  II,  71,  1905.  Teawatai- 
neuk.— Ibid.,  pt.  2.  86.  1910.  Tea'watBeaoq  — Boas 
in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribe*  Can.,  55. 1890.  Ta'a'wa- 
tEenfa.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mua.  1895,  381,  1897. 
Teawat'enoq  — Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Oeog.  Boa,  228, 
1887.  Teawatli  —  Tolmie  and  Daw.«on,  op.  cit. 
(name  given  by  white  people).  Tea  waw  ti  e- 
iwok.-Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  864, 18977  Tea'-wut-ai-nuk,— 
Dawson  In  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  II,  65,  1887. 
Tea  wuttL*-nah.-Tolniie  and  Dawson,  op.  cit., 
119b. 

Tsawokot  ( Tsa  ux/-okot  amim).  The 
Lakmiut  name  of  a  Calapoova  band  for- 
merly residing  n.  of  Eugene  Citv,  Oreg. — 
Gatschet,  Lakmiut  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Tiawoat  A  body  of  Sanetch  near  the 
8.  k.  end  of  Vancouver  id.,  Brit.  Col. ;  pop. 
103  in  1902,  94  in  1910. 

Tsanout.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  2,  164,  1901.  Tear- 
out.-Ibld.,  1883.  190,  1884.   Teawout.-Ibld.,  417, 


Tsayiikithni  ('sage-brush  hill').  A 
Navaho  clan. 

Taa'yialti«ni.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  103,  1890.  Tea  •ylakl'dni.— Matthews,  Navaho 
Legends,  80, 1897. 

Tichantoga  ( 4  people  of  the  woods',  from 
chart,  4tree').  A  division  of  the  Assini- 
boin,  which  Dobbs  (Hudson's  Bay,  35, 
map,  1744)  placed  a  considerable  distance 
n.  w.  of  L.  Winnipeg,  Canada.  Smet 
Oregon  Miss.,  150,  1847)  said  that  they 
lid  not  number  more  than  50  lodges,  di- 
vided into  several  bands,  and  were  sel- 
dom seen  on  the  plaius,  but  "travel  over 
the  mountains  and  through  the  woods, 
over  the  different  forks  and  branches  of 


the  sources  of  the  Sascatshawin  and 
Athabaska."  Jefferys  in  1741  place*  1 
them  n.  w.  of  L.  Winnipeg,  and  in  1776 
in  lat.  55°.  Their  usual  habitat  at  that 
time  was  not  far  from  Saskatchewan  r. 
They  are  probably  the  same  as  the 
Strongwood  Assimboin,  who  in  1808 
were  on  Battle  r.  and  between  it  and 
the  s.  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan,  ac- 
cording to  Henry  (Coues,  Henry-Thomp- 
son Jour.,  ii,  522, 1897).  They  ranged  as 
far  8.  as  Little  Missouri  r.,  if  identical 
with  the  Oseegah  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
(Discov.,  43,  1800)  and  the  Waziah  that 
Hayden  found  in  United  States  territory, 
though  they  traded  at  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Co.'s  posts  on  Assiniboin  r.  Dcnig  said 
that  the  Waziah  whom  he  met  in  Dakota, 
60  lodges  under  chief  Le  Robe  de  Vent, 
came  From  the  n.  in  1839.  According  to 
Hayden  they  numbered  120  to  200  per- 
sons in  1862.  Lewis  (Statist  View,  1817) 
said  there  were  between  Little  Missouri 
and  Assiniboin  rs.  100  lodges,  250  war- 
riors, and  a  total  population  of  880. 
Under  the  official  designation  "Stonies" 
they  now  occupy  a  reserve  of  69,720  acres, 
divided  by  Bow  r.,  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Rocky  mta.,  about  40  m.  w.  of  Calgary, 
Alberta.  They  are  described  as  of  pleas- 
ant visage,  active  and  fleet  of  foot,  and 
the  most  energetic  of  all  the  tribes  of  the 
Canadian  N.  W.  They  gain  a  livelihood 
by  stockraising,  by  selling  timber,  furs, 
and  bead  work,  and  by  laboring  for  ranch- 
men. A  mission  was  established  among 
them  in  1873,  and  in  1904  the  McDougall 
boarding  school  at  Morley  accommodated 
48  children.  Pop.  667  in  1910.  Cf. 
Chabin,  or  Gens  des  Monta^nes,  of  Maxi- 
milian. 


of  the  Worth.— Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas, 
map.  8.  1776.  Aaainiboina  dcs  Foreta.-Smet,  Miss, 
de  f  Oregon.  100.  1848.  Aaainiboina  of  the  forest,- 
Smct,  Oregon,  Miss..  150, 1847.   Aaainiboina  of  the 

North  — Jefferys,  French  Dom.,  pt.  1,  map.  1741. 
Aasiniboina  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.— Keane  in 

Stanford,  Compend  ,  £36,  1878.  Aaainiboina  of  the 
Wooda, -Dobbs.  Hudson's  Bay.  85,  1744.  Oena  de 
Feuilleea.-Lewia  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  184.  1817. 
Oena  de  FeuUlea.— Ibid.,  I,  116,  1814.  Oena  dee 
Boia.-Maximllian.  Trav.,  194.  1843.  Oena  de 
Tee. -Lewis,  Statistical  View  (1806).  quoted  by 
Cone*.  Lewis  and  Clark  Exped..  I,  193.  1893  (said 
to  be  a  misprint  for  Gens  des  Feuilles).  Oenadu 
Nord.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Phllol.  Mo.  Val., 
8H7.  1862.  Mountain  Aaainaboina.  —  Brown  in 
Beach.  Ind.  Miscel.,  76,1877.  Mountain  Btoneya.— 
Maclean,  Can.  Savage  Folk,  21, 1896.  0-aee'-gah.— 
Lewis  quoted  by  Cones,  Lewis  and  Clark  Exped., 
I.  193,  note.  1898.  Oeegah Seherraerhorn  (1812) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Hoc.  Coll.,  2d  s  ,  II,  42. 1814.  Oe- 
aeegahs. — Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend..  470,  1878. 
8toniea. — Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Reps,  (official  name). 
Strong  Wood  Aaainiboinee.  —  Henry  in  Coues, 
Henry-Thompson  Jour.,  It,  523. 1897  Strongwood 
Aaainniboinea. — Hind,  Red  River  Exped.,  II,  152, 
1860.  To-kum'-pi. — Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Phllol. 
Mo.  Val.,  387,  1862.  Techunguecetoner.— Balbi, 
Atlas,  Ethnog.,  55, 1826.  Wah-xe  ah  we  chaa-ta. — 
Denlg  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  223. 1897.  WaB-xi-ah  — 
Havden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  887,  1862. 
Waziya  witoacta  — Dorsev  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
223,  1897.  Waziya  wicaata.—  Ibid.  Wood  Aaaini- 
boinee.— Maclean.  Can.  Savage  Folk,  21,  J' 
Wood  Stoneye.—  Ibid. 
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Tschichgi  (refers  to  a  color).  A  Knai- 
akhotana  clan  on  Cook  inlet,  Alaska. — 
Riehardson,  A  ret.  Exped.,  407, 1861. 

Tachigin.  Given  by  Humboldt  (New 
Spain,  ii,  344, 1822)  an  a  Yuit  Eskimo  vil- 
lage between  St  Lawrence  bay  and  East 
cape,  Siberia.  It  is  in  reality  a  Chukchi 
settlement. 

Tschoiban.  A  tribe  mentioned  by 
Langsdorff  (Voy.,  U, 163, 1814)  as  residing 
inland  from  the  coast  of  California  and  as 
being  at  enmity  with  the  coast  tribes.  Cf. 
Cholovone. 

Tm.   The  Spruce  (?)  clan  of  the  Tewa 
pueblo  of  San  Ildefonso,  N.  Mex. 
T»e  td6*.-Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  852,  1896 
(td6a  =  '  people1). 

Tse  ( Tse ) .    The  Eagle  clans  of  the  Tewa 

fueblos  of  Santa  Clara,  Temique,  San 
ldefonso,  and  Nambe,  N.  Mex.    That  of 
Tesuque  is  extinct.    See  Seping. 
Tw»  tdo*.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr..  ix,  3.V),  1896 

Ifd<ia-»' people^).    Tsedoa.— Bandelier,  Deliirht 
fakcre,  181,  1890.  Tw-ojua.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  in,  312.  1890. 

Tso c h ah  ('down  agai nst  the  rocks ' ) .  A 

Hwotsotenne  village  on  Bulkley  r.,  Brit 

Col. 

TsctcAh  — Morlee  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.Can.,  x.109, 

Tiedtuka  ('buffalo  bull').    The  6th 
Tsishu  gens  of  the  Osage. 
T»e  impx— Doraey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  234, 1897. 

Tsedtukaindtse  i  Tue  m'ya  inpe',  'buffalo- 
bull  face').  The  2d  gens  on  the  left,  or 
Tsishu,  side  of  the  Osage  tribal  circle.— 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  233,  1897. 

Tiehchic  (Tuhrchie).  The  Chehalis 
name  of  an  ancient  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Gray's  harbor,  Wash.— Gibbs,  MS.  no. 
248,  B.  A.  E. 

Tiehlakaiia  ('white  standing  rock'). 

Mentioned  in  the  genesis  myth  of  the 

Navaho  as  a  place  occupied  for  13  years  by 

the  progenitors  of  the  Tsezhinkini  (Dark 

Cliff  House)  clan  of  that  tribe. 
Tte-lakaiia — Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
111,90, 1890. 

Tiehump.  A  band  of  Sanetch  on  the 
s.  k.  end  of  Vancouver  id.,  Brit.  Col.; 
pop.  21  in  1910. 

T»ehum.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  pt.  2, 89,  1904.  T»ekum.— 
Ibid.,  190.  1883.  Tw-kuiu-Ibid.,  1892,  313,  18TO. 
Tu-klum.— Ibid.,  30H,  l«79. 

Tsekankan.  A  former  Maidu  village  a 
few  miles  s.  k.  of  Nevada  City,  Nevada  co., 
Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist, 
xvn,  map,  1905. 

Tsekehneai  ('little  people  on  the 
rocks')  A  tribe  of  the  Sekani  whose 
range  lies  between  McLeod  lake  and  the 
summit  of  the  Rocky  mts.,  Brit  Col. 
Tso'  -keh-n*.— Moriee.  letter,  B.  A.  E.,  1890.  Tii- 
kih-ne-ai— Moriee  in  Trann.  Can.  Inst.,  1893,  28. 
1895. 

Tseklten  ( Ts$xllZ'n) .  A  division  of  the 
Squawmish  on  Howe  sd.,  w.  coast  of  Brit 
Col.  (r.b.) 

Tselkazkwo  ('axe-edge  river').  A 
Hwotsotenne  village  on  Bulkley  r.,  Brit. 
Col. 


TMj-k„-Kwoh.-Morlce,  Notes  on  W.  Dene*.  27. 

Tselone  ('people  of  the  end  of  the 
rocks').  A  Sekani  division  trading  a( 
Bear  lake  outpost  on  Finlay  r.,  lat  57°, 
Brit  Col.  They  inhabit  a  plain  that  in- 
tersects the  Rocky  mts.,  believed  by  the 
tribes  in  the  s.  to  be  at  the  end  of  the 


Moriee,  letter.  B.  A.  E..  1890. 
Ion*.— Moriee  in  Proc.  Can.  Inst.  1889,  112,  1890 
('  people  of  the  end  of  the  rocks'). 

Tsenaoommacoh.  A  group  of  bands  or 
villages  of  the  Powhatan  confederacy, 
comprising  all  those  on  James  r.,  Va. — 
Strachey  (16\2),  Va.,  29,  1849. 

laenahapihlni  ('overhanging  rocks'). 
A  Navaho  clan. 

TaCnahapIVai.— Matthews.  Navaho  Legend*.  30. 
1K97.  Tse'ttahspflni-MatthewH  in  Jour.  Ara. 
Folk-lore,  in,  104,  1890. 

Tienkam  ( TV B'ntf  am).    A  subdivision 

of  the  Tsentsenkaio,  a  gens  of  the  Walas 

Kwakiutl.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1895, 

332,  1897. 

Tientienkaio  ( 7V  s'nl*'  Knx-qaio,  'the 
Ts'i^nx-aaios').  A  gens  of  the  Walas 
Kwakiutl,  subdivided  into  the  Tsenkam 
and  the  Haimaaksto. 

Ta'E'BtsKaitk'aio.— Boa>in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  64,  1890.   TV  K'nU"  Enx  q*io.— Boas  in  Rep 
Nat.  Mus.  1895.  332,  1897.   TMnvq  aia.— Boas  in 
Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt  5,  131. 1887. 

Tseokuimik  (  Ts'e'okuimtX  .    A  clan  of 

the  Somehulitk,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. 

Ts'e'okuimiX.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1895,  328, 
1897.   TiVuitx.— Ibid. 

Tieoomkaa.    The  principal  village  of 

the  Klaskino,  on  Klaskino  inlet,  s.  w. 

coast  of  Vancouver  id.,  Brit  Col. 

Tie  oom'-k&s. — Dawaon  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can. 

1887.  sec.  II,  65,  1888. 

Tse ot tine  ( '  people  of  the  bark  canoes' ). 
A  clan  or  division  of  the  Thlingchadinne 
living  along  the  s.  shore  of  Great  Bear 
lake,  Mackenzie  Ter.,  Canada.  The  dog 
is  their  totem. 

Ttu  ottine  —  Petitol.  Diet  Dene-Dindiie,  xx.  1876. 
Ttse  pottini — Petitot,  Autour  du  Lacdcs  Enclave*. 
363.  1891. 

Ts  e  ra .  The  name  of  a  village  as  given  to 
Joutel  in  1687  by  an  Ebahamo  Indian  and 
described  as  being  n.  or  n.  w.  of  Maligne 
(Colorado)  r.,  Texas.  The  region  desig- 
nated was  at  that  time  occupied  by  Ton- 
ka wan  tribes.  The  village  can  not  be 
definitely  classified.  SeeGatachet  Karan- 
kawa  Inds.,  46,  1891.  (a.  c.  f.) 

Thcsera  Bocrete*. — Barcla,  Ensavo,  271,  1723. 
Tsera  —  Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La..  I. 
188.1846.  Tierabocherete.— Joutel  (lfi87)in  Marerv. 
D£c..  in. 289. 1«78  (=Tscraand  Boeherete).  Te»* 
rabocretw  — Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist  Coll. 
La.,  I.  152,  1846. 

Tiethaath  ( Ts'eca'alh,  'Seshart  prop- 
er'). A  sept  of  the  Seshart,  a  Nootka 
tribe.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  32,  1890. 

Tseskadm  ('fallen  cottonwood' ).  An 
A  pache  clan  or  band  at  San  Carlos  agency 
and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881  (Bourke  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  111,  1890);  cor- 
responding to  the  Navaho  Tainsakathni. 
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itschet.  Apache  MS.,  B.  A.  K..  1883 
(trans,  'group  ol  cotton  wood  tree*'). 

Tsetaame  ( Tse-taf-a-ml).  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Chastacosta  on  the  n.  side  of 
Rogue  r.,  e.  of  its  junction  with  Applegate 
r.,  Oreg.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in,  234,  1890. 

Tsetautkenne  ('people  against  the 
rocks').  A  division  or  the  Sekani,  resid- 
ing about  the  e.  base  of  the  Rocky  nits., 
n.  of  Peace  r.,  chiefly  around  Ft  St  John, 
Brit.  Col. 

Cheta-uttinne.— Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  1, 180, 
1851.  'Dtcheta-ta-ut-tu&ne.— Ibid.  Tw-U-hwo- 
tqenne.-Morice,  letter.  B.  A.  E..  1890.  Tsf-ta- 

_J  KM    K  -         -    -  —  —  —  A  A  M 


Tsetheshkirhni  ( 4  rocky  pass ') .  A  Nav- 
aho  clan. 

Tie 'rfeckijai.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in,  104.  Inyo.   Tse'dfckrmi.-Matthews.  Navaho 

Legends,  31, 1897. 

Ttethkhani  (''among  the  rocks').  A 
Navaho  clan. 

Tte'oqani.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
104.  1890.  Tie 'Mini. —Matthews.  Navaho  Leg- 
ends. 30,  1897. 

T»etinttinne(  Ts'e-lln' rfin'ne).  Thehigh- 
est  of  4  former  villages  of  the  Tututni  on 
a  stream  emptying  into  Rogue  r.  near  its 
mouth,  in  Oregon.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  236,  1890. 

Tsetlani  ( Tte'tfdnt,  4  bend  in  a  canyon ' ). 
A  Navaho  clan.— Matthews,  Navaho  Leg- 
ends, 29,  1897. 

Ttetaaa  (TtfUan).  A  gens  of  the 
Koskimo,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in 
Rep.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  329,  1897. 

Tsetsabus  (a  Twana  name  said  to  sig- 
nify 'ancient  capital').  A  place  near 
Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  where  nearly  all 
the  Puget  Sound  Indians  were  said  to 
have  occasionally  met.  (a.  b.  q.) 

Taetsaut  (  7V  f&'d'u/,  'people  of  the  inte- 
rior': Niska  name).  An  Athapascan 
band  long  settled  among  the  Niska  on 
Portland  canal,  Alaska,  reduced  in  1895 
to  12  individuals.  They  are  a  branch  of 
the  western  Nahane,  speaking  a  dialect 
similar  to  the  Tahltan.  This  territory  ex- 
tended from  Chunah  r.  to  Observatory 
inlet  and  northward  to  the  watershed  of 
Iskoot  r.  Alxnit  1830  they  numbered  500, 
but  were  practically  exterminated  by  con- 
tinued attacks  of  their  kinsmen,  the  Lak- 
weip,  and  of  the  Tlingit.  They  once 
lived  on  Behm  channel,  and  were  friendly 
with  the  Sanya  until  these  determined  to 
kill  them  and  enslave  their  women  and 
children,  whereupon  they  migrated  to 
Portland  channel  and,  when  reduced  in 
numbers,  fell  under  the  control  of  the 
Niska.  See  Boas  in  10th  Ren.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  34,  1895,  and  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  ix,  no.  4,  1896;  x,  no.  1,  1897. 

Tsetse  tloalakemae  ( Tsetse  Lod'hiqEmai, 
'the  famous  ones' ).  A  gens  of  tho  Nim- 
kish,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in  Rep. 
U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  331,  1897. 

Ttetthim  (We-fQim).    A  Kuitah village 


on  lower  Umpqua  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m,  231,  1890. 

Tsetu  tkhlalem  tu  n  ( Tte-tiH'-qlaAe-ni'-txLn). 
A  former  village  of  the  Chastacosta  on  the 
n.  side  of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m,  234,  1890. 

TMtuttunne  (TVeliHf  t&nrit,  'people 
where  the  road  is  on  the  beach').  A 
former  village  of  the  Tututni  on  the  coast 
of  Oregon,  s.  of  Rogue  r.— Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  m,  236,  1890. 

Tieweaalding.  A  former  Hupa  village 
on  the  e.  side  of  Trinity  r.,  near  the  mid- 
dle of  Hupa  valley,  n.  Cal.  Its  inhab- 
itants were  driven  from  their  homes  in 
1864  by  the  warriors  of  Takimildinjj  vil- 
lage, who  obtained  the  aid  of  the  military 
then  stationed  at  Ft  Gaston,    (p.  e.  a. ) 

Cernaiton.  -Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1871,  6P2,  1872.  Olle- 
pot'l— Gibbs,  MS.,  B.  A.  K  ,  1852  (Yurok  name). 
Bermalton.—  Ind.  Aff.,  Kep.  246,  1877.  Ttewenal- 
din. — Goddard,  Life  and  Culture  of  the  Hupa,  12, 
1903.  We-la-potn.— MeKeo  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4,  82d  Cone.,  spec,  sew.,  194.  1853.  Wi-la- 
ptueh.— Meyer,  Nach  dem  Sacramento,  282, 1855. 

Tsewhitzen.  A  Clallam  village  formerly 
on  Port  Angeles  8pit,  2  or  3  m.  w.  of 
Yinnis,  Wash.  In  1887  Eells  stated  that 
about  35  Indians  lived  here. 

.—Eells,  letter.  B.  A.  E..  May  21, 1886. 
-Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep..  1, 429, 1855. 


Tseyanathoni  ('horizontal  water  under 
cliffs ' ).    A  Navaho  clan,  now  extinct. 

Tte'yanaob'ai.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in,  104.  1*90.  TMCyanatf  Hi.— Matthews,  Navaho 
Legends.  30,  1897. 

Tieyikehe  ('rocks  standing  near  one 
another ' ) .    A  Navaho  clan. 

T«e'yikehe. —Matthew -  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in,  104,  1890.  Tae'yikehe^ine.— Ibid.  Tteyik*- 
hedlne'.— Matthews,  Navaho  Legends,  30.  181*7. 

Twshinkini  ( 4  house  of  the  black  cliffs' ). 

A  Navaho  clan. 

Tse'dzlnkl'ni.-Matthcws,  Navaho  Legends.  29, 
1897.  T»c'iinkMii.-Matthew8  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  103,  1890. 

Twibinthiai  ('trap  dyke').  A  Navaho 
clan 

TwiineUai.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 

III.  103,  1890.  TM'jia^iai^nt.-Ibid.  Twrln- 
dial-Matthews,  Navaho  Legends,  30, 1897. 

Tshirege  (Tewa:  'bird').  A  large 
prehistoric  pueblo  of  the  Tewa,  built  of 
pumice  and  volcanic  tufa,  situated  on  the 
n.  edge  of  the  great  Mesa  del  Pajarito, 
about  6  m.  w.  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  7 
m.  s.  of  San  Ildefonso  pueblo,  n.  N.  Mex. 
From  this  ruin  the  Pajarito  ( 4  Little 
Bird')  park  receives  its  name.  See 
Hewett  in  Bull.  32,  B.  A.  E.,  1907. 
Paja.ro  Pinto.— Bandolier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 

IV.  79, 1892.  Pueblo  of  the  Bird.— Bandolier.  Delight 
Makers,  378,  1890.  Tohrega.— Hewett  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  VI,  645,  1904.  Tthirege.— Hewett  in 
Bull.  32,  B.  A.  E..  23, 1906.  Txi-re-ge  —  Baudelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  op.  cit.,  16. 

Tsiakhaus  ( TW-a-qau*).  A  Kuitsh  vil- 
lage on  lower  Umpqua  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in  231,  1890. 

Tsiama.  A  prehistoric  pueblo  of  the 
Acoma  tribe,  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, was  inhabited  during  their  migra- 
tion from  the  mystic  Shipapu  in  the  in- 
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definite  x.  The  ruins  are  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  Canada  de  la  Cmz,  at  or  near 
the  present  Laguna  village  of  Tsiaina, 
N.  Mex.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Tsiama  (Keresan:  Tzi'-a-ma,  'place  of 
the  Sia  people').  Formerly  a  summer 
village  of  the  Laguna  tribe  of  New  Mex- 
ico, now  a  permanently  inhabited  pueblo 
of  that  people,  situated  10  m.  w.  of  La- 
guna pueblo.  So  called  because,  it  is 
said,  some  Sia  people  once  lived  there. 
See  Keremn  Family,  Laguna.  (f.  w.  n.) 
Beam*.—  Sejjura  in  Ind.  Aft*.  Rep.,173, 1890.  T»£a- 
mt- Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E..  1896.  Zi-am- 
di  —  Pradt  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  rv, 
»46.  1891. 

T s l e k  h awey a thl  ( Tlfi-^-qd  we-yatf.',  '  dry 
land  where  there  are  small  stones').  A 
Siiwlaw  village  on  Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m,  230, 
1890. 

Tsihlinainde  (' mountain-standing- 
across  people').  A  division  of  the  Mes- 
cal* to  Apache  who  claim  as  their  former 
home  the  region  of  the  San  Andres  nits., 

N.  Mex.,  hence  their  name.       (j.  m.) 
Chilpainea.— Orozco  y  Berra.  Geog.,  69, 1864  ( prob- 
ably Identical).    IaI'1-Ina-iade.  —  Mooney,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1B97. 

Tsilacomap.  A  former  village,  prob- 
ably Salinan,  connected  with  San  Antonio 
mission,  Monterey  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  27,  1800. 

Tiilaluhi  ( Tnlal^hl,  'sweet-gum  place' ). 
A  former  Cherokee  settlement  on  a  small 
branch  of  Brasstown  cr.  of  Hiwassee  r., 

egt  within  the  line  of  Towns  co.,  Ga, — 
ooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  537, 1900. 
Tsilkotin  ('people  of  young-man's 
river ' ) .  An  Athapascan  tribe  of  British 
Columbia,  occupying  a  territory  lying 
chiefly  in  the  valley  of  Chilcotm  r.  at 
atxmt  lat.  52°.  Their  nearest  relatives 
are  the  Takulli,  or  Carriers,  whose  terri- 
tory is  adjacent  on  the  n.,  and  who  are 
the  only  Athapascan  people  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact.  Toward  the  w.  a 
paas  leads  through  the  Coast  range  to 
Bellacoola,  and  intercourse  with  the 
tribe  of  that  name,  which  was  formerly 
frequent  (see  NnkunUun),  is  still  kept  up 
to  some  extent  In  early  days  there 
was  also  some  communication  with  the 
Kwakiutl  of  Knights  inlet  on  the  8.  w. 
On  the  e.  the  Tsilkotin  are  separated 
from  the  Shuswap  by  Fraser  r.,  and  do 
not  hold  very  intimate  relations  with 
that  people.  In  earlier  times  the  two 
tribes  were  constantly  at  war,  the  Tsilko- 
tin invading  their  country  and  penetrat- 
ing as  far  as  Similkameen  valley,  whose 
inhabitants  are  descended  from  the  in- 
vaders, who  compelled  the  Sal  is  h  to 
make  peace  and  permit  intermarriage. 
Even  to-day  there  is  a  decided  undercur- 
rent of  suspicion  between  the  Tsilkotin 
and  the  Shuswap.  Toward  the  s.  their 
nearest  neighl>orH  are  the  Lillooet,  but 
contact  between  the  two  tribes  is  slight 


In  former  times,  and  down  to  within 
about  40  years,  the  center  of  territory  and 

Kpulation  of  the  Tsilkotin  was  Anahem 
le;  and  from  here  they  covered  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  country,  the  principal 
points  of  gathering  being  Tatlah,  Puntxe, 
and  Chiziiikut  lakes.  They  ranged  as  far 
s.  as  Chilco  lake,  and  at  the  time  of  sal- 
mon fishing  were  accustomed  to  move  in 
large  numbers  down  to  Chilcotin  r.,  to  a 
point  near  the  present  Anahem  res.,  al- 
ways returning  to  their  homes  as  soon  as 
the  season  was  past.  More  recently  they 
have  been  brought  to  the  eastward,  and 
to-day  the  chief  centers  of  the  tribe  are 
three  reservations  in  the  vallev  of 
the  Chilcotin — Anahem,  Stone,  Risky 
Creek — and  the  Carrier  res.  at  Alexan- 
dria, on  Fraser  r.,  where  a  few  Tsilkotin 
families  reside  (eeeStella) .  Besides  these 
there  are  a  number  of  families  leading  a 
seminomadic  life  in  the  old  tribal  terri- 
tory, in  the  woods  and  mountains  to  the 
westward.  These  latter  Indians,  consid- 
erably less  influenced  by  civilization 
than  their  reservation  relatives,  are 
known  by  the  whites  as  "Stone  Chilco- 
tin/' or  '*Stoniea."  Although  subjected 
to  intercourse  with  the  whites  for  a  com- 
paratively short  period,  the  Tsilkotin 
have  assimilated  the  customs  and  ideas 
of  their  civilized  neighbors  to  such  an 
extent  that  their  own  nave  largely  disap- 
peared;  except  among  the  families  still 
living  in  the  mountains.  The  sedentary 
Tsilkotin,  who  have  abandoned  semisub- 
terranean  huts  and  live  like  their  white 
neighbors  in  log  houses  covered  with 
mud,  now  cultivate  cereals,  peas,  and  po- 
tatoes, and  are  reported  to  be  moral, 
temperate,  and  religious.  These  Morice 
divides  into  the  Tleskotin,  Tlathenkotin, 
and  Toosey.  Their  population  was  esti- 
mated at  450  in  1906.  For  their  mythol- 
Farrand  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  Anthr.  m,  no.  L  1900.  (l.  f.  ) 
Chilcotin  — Cox,  Columbia  R..  n,  368. 1831.  Obil*a 
tin. —Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Julv  19.  1X62.  Chilli 
votin.  — Morice  in  Proe  Can  Inst.  1889.  110,  1890. 
Ghilicoatena.—  Maofle.  Vancouver  Id.,  428,  1865. 
Chilicotena  — Whymper.  Alaska.  48,  1*69.  Obilioo- 
tin  —  Fleming  in  Can.  I'ac  K.  K.  Rep..  121.  1877. 
Chiikho'tpnne  —  Morice  in  Trans.  Roy.  Sot*.  Can., 
X,  map,  1S92.  Chi  mohten  — Morice,  letter,  B.  A. 
F..,  1890  (Takulli  name).  Chilko-tia.— Latham  in 
Trans.  I'hilol.  Boe.  Lond..  G6,  \Xi6.  GbJUeoatra*.— 
Wilkes.  U.  S.  Expl.  Fx  pod..  IV.  4*0,  1H4.S.  Chilto- 
kin.  -McI>oiiald.Brit.Col..l26.1H62.  TchilkoUm.— 
Sniet.  Oregon  Mb*..  100,  1M7.  Tthilkotin.-Tol- 
mii-  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  122b,  1884. 
T»iiKoh'tin.— Morioc  in  Trans.  Can.  Inat.  188S. 
IV. 22, 1896.  Tiilk5tin.-Hale.EtbnoR.and  I'hilol.. 
202,  1846.  r«ilkotinneh.-Dall  in  I'roc.  A.  A.  A.  S.. 
XX  xiv,  1886. 

Tsiiia.no  ( Trill-ane).  An  unidentified 
Okinagan  tribe. — Ross,  Advent,  290, 1847. 

Tsiltaden  ( 'mountainside').  A  clan  or 
band  of  the  Chiricahua  Apache,  associated 
with  and  hence  taken  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Pinalefios;  correlated  with  the  Tziltadin 
clan  of  the  Pinal  Covoteros,  Ihe  T«f«e- 
ketzillan  of  the  White  Mountain  Apache, 
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and  the  TBayiskithni  of  the  Navaho. 
They  are  now  tinder  San  Carlos  agency, 
Ariz. 

Chileona  — Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  82, 1871.  Chilian.— Bou- 
dinot.  Star  In  the  West,  126, 1816.  Chilioa. — Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  246,  1877.  Chillona  — Gatachet,  Zw61f 
Spracheu,  65,  1876.  Chiloa.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1902, 
594,  l'J03.  Cil-tar-dan.— White,  Hint  Apaches.  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1875.  Hahfl-topa-ipa.-II.nl.  (Yavapai 
name).  Hutaahi.  —  Gatachet,  Comanche  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (Comanche  name).  Biltiden.— 
Gatachet,  Yuma-Spr.,  i,  371,  1883  (trans,  'dwell 
without  on  the  mountains').  TailhUtdfa.— Gat- 
achet. MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1888.  TaUtadan.— Ibid,  (tratm. 
'  live  on  the  mountain ').  Tailtarden.— Gatachet, 
Zwdlf  Sprachen,  6ft.  1876  (includes  Coyoterosj. 
Zill-tar'-dena.— White,  Apache  Names  of  Ind. 
Tribes,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (trana.  'live  outside  in 
the  mountains').  Zill-tar-din*.  —  White,  Hist. 
Apaches,  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1876  (=Coyoteros). 

Tiinuhian  ( '  people  of  Skeena  r.' ).  The 
most  important  of  the  three  main  divi- 
sions of  the  Chimmesyan  linguistic  fam- 
ily, and  that  which  gives  it  its  name.  In 
the  strictest  sense  it  designates  the  fol- 
lowing closely  related  tribes  or  divisions 
living  between  Nass  and  Skeena  re., 
n.  Brit  Col. :  Kilutsai,  Kinagingeeg,  Kin- 
uhtoiah,  Kinhpachlaots,  Kitlani,  Kitsal- 
thlal,  Kitunto,  Kitwilgioks,  Kitwilkshe* 
ba,  and  K  i  tzeesh.  To  these  are  sometimes 
added  the  Kitzilas  and  Kitzimgaylum, 
who  live  farther  up  Skeena  r..  near  the 
canyon,  but  ipoak  the  same  dialect.  The 
appellation  has  also  been  extended  to 
cover  all  other  tribes  speaking  this 
dialect,  viz,  the  Kitkahta,  Kitkatla,  and 
Kittizoo,  who  live  on  the  islands  south- 
ward. The  divisional  names  given  are 
also  names  of  the  ancient  towns.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  following  modern 
towns:  New  Kitzilas,  Metlakatla  (New 
and  Old),  Port  Essington,  and  Port  Simp- 
son. Pop.  in  1908  (including  465  enumer- 
ated in  Duncan's  colony,  Alaska,  in  1900), 
i,G40. 

The  name  for  this  division  has  been  so 
often  extended  to  include  other  branches 
of  it  that  some  of  the  synonyms  may  have 
a  similar  extension.  (j.  r.  s. ) 

Chimpaain.— Halleok  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869, 663, 1870. 
Chimaevana.— Kinsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  VI,  136, 
1883.  Ghymahean  Nation.— W.  A.  Howard,  Notes 
on  Northern  Tribes,  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  lsfio.  Elqi'- 
miE.-Boaa  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  9, 1889 
(Bfllacuolaname).  Tort  8itnpaon  Indiana  — Scott 
(1859)  in  H.  It.  Ex.  Doe.  65,  36th  Cong..  1st  seas., 
115.  I860  (portion  in  that  town).  Iaimpahean.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  7,  8,  1872  (misprint).  Mat— 
Swantpn,  field  notes,  1900-01  (Masaet  Halda 
name).  Kilgat.- Ibid.  (Skidegate  Haida  name). 
Kil-kat— Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  1, 136,  1877 
(Haida  name).  Kwe'tEla.— Boas,  op.  cit.  (Heil- 
tsuk  name).  Milbauki-chim-ai-ana. — Crosbie  in 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  77,  36th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  7,  1860 
(Tnlmshlan  on  Milbank  mI.J.  Niahmumta,— Tol- 
mie  and  Dawson.  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  115b,  188-1. 
Bhimahyana. — Pinart.  Notes  sur  lea  Koloches,  2, 
1873.  Bhineahean. — Phelps  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Hist.  Wash.,  135.  1890.  8impaian.— Ma  honey  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869,  576,  1870.  Bimpaiana.— Ma- 
honey  (4869)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  68.  41st  Cong.,  2d 
seas.,  21, 1870.  Simaeana.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
July  25,  1862.  Skeena  Indiana.— Collective  name 
Of  many  authors  for  the  Tsimshian;  also  extended 
to  the  Kitksan.  Ta'emaia'n. — Boas  in  Zeitschr. 
fttr  Ethnol..'  281,  1888.  Taimchian.— Ibid.  T'aim- 
phe«aaa.-Can.  Dad.  Aff.,  122,  1880. 


W  right,  Among  the  Alaskans,  1882. 
ahean.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  125,  1879.  T*aimpaheeaa.— 


T'aimp- 

.  AIT..  125.  1879.  Taimpeheean.— 
Ibid.,  128,  1879.  Taimpaiana.— Ibid..  193.  1906. 
Taimaean.— Swan  in  Morris  Treas.  Rep.,  144,  1879, 
Taimaeyana.— Qlbbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  268. 
1877.   Taimaheeaaa.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col..  287,  1862, 


Taimahian.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
8. 1889.  T'aim-ai-aa'. -Gibbs  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
I,  148, 1877.  Ta  otaQK'n  — Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can..  9,1889  (Tllngitname).  Tuhakwilh.— 
Tolmie  and  Dawson,  op.  cit.,  122b,  1884  (Bella- 
coola  name).  Zimahian  Indianer.— Von  Schulen- 
berg,  Sprache  der  Zimshlan  Ind.,  1894. 

Tsma.  The  Turkey  clans  of  the  Keresan 
pueblos  of  Laguna,  A  coma,  Santa  Ana, 
Sia,  San  Felipe,  and  Cochiti,  N.  Mex. 
Members  of  the  Tsina  clan  of  Laguna 
claim  that  their  ancestors  came  originally 
from  A  coma.  The  Turkey  clan  of  Co- 
chiti is  extinct  (p.  w.  h.) 
Taii-hano.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  852,  1896 
(Sia  form;  Adno— "people').  Taina-hano.— Ibid. 
(San  Felipe  form).  Tai'na-hano^.— Ibid.  (Laguna 
form).  Talna-hanoq**.  —  Ibid.  (A coma  form). 
Tainha-hano.— Ibid.  (Santa  Ana  form).  Tai'n- 
hino.— Ibid.  (Cochti  form;  should  be  hdnuch). 
Trina  hanutah.— Bandelier,  Delight  Makers,  256, 
1890  (Cochiti  form). 

Tsinazhini  ('black  horizontal  forest'). 
A  Navaho  clan. 

Tainadal'ni— Matthews,  Navaho  Legends,  80. 1897. 
TsiaaiinL— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ill, 
103. 1890.  Txinachini.— Bourke,  Snake  Dance,  279, 
1884  (trans,  'wooded  mountain  gens'). 

Tsinikiistioyikt     ( Tsin-ik-sti'-tso-yiki, 

'early  finished  eating').    A  band  of  the 

Piegan  tribe  of  the  Siksika,  as  well  as  of 

the  Siksika  proper. 

Early  Finiahed  Eating.  — Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge 
Tales,  226, 1892.   Tain-ik-aia-tao-yika.— Ibid.,  209. 

Tiinaaxathni  ( 4  lone  tree^ ) .  A  Navaho 
clan. 

Tainaaka^ni.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
til,  103,  1890.  TalnaakaV/ni.— Matthews,  Navaho 
Legends,  30,  1897. 

Ts in thobo t lo  (  Dsintfbetlo, '  tree  sweeping 
the  water,'  referring  probably  to  a  birch ). 
Mentioned  in  the  Navaho  genesis  myth  as 
one  of  the  stopping  places  of  that  tribe 
on  the  Rio  San  Juan,  n.  w.  N.  Mex., 
where  the  then  existing  clans  were  joined 
by  the  Tsinazhini  clan. — Matthews  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  92,  1890. 

Tsiomhau  (TYiomxau).  A  Wikeno  vil- 
lage on  Rivers  inlet,  Brit.  Col. — Boas  in 
Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt.  5,  130,  1887. 

Ttipiakwe  (Zufii:  '  straight -down -hair 
people.' — Cushing).  An  unidentified 
tribe  whose  habitat,  according  to  Cush- 
ing, is  said  by  the  Zufii  to  have  been  on 
the  headwaters  of  Salt  r.  in  e.  Arizona  or 
w.  New  Mexico,  while  the  Hopi  asserted 
to  Few  kes  that  they  lived  midway  be- 
tween Zufii  and  the  Hopi  country  of  n. 
e.  Arizona.  They  are  known  to  history 
solely  through  the  attempt  of  Fray  Mar- 
tin de  Arvide,  in  Feb.  1632,  to  visit  them 
from  Zufii  in  company  with  2  soldiers,  5 
Zufii,  and  a  mestizo.  The  missionary 
and  the  soldiers  were  murdered  by  their 
companions  five  days  out  from  Zufii. 
According  also  to  Cushing  the  Zufii  say 
that  the  tribe  was  exterminated  by  the 
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TSI3HUSINDT8AKDHE  TSKOAKKANE 


(  B.  A.  E. 


1884 
in 


Apache  soon  after  the  attempted  visit  of 
the  friar.  (  f.  w.  h.  ) 

CipUa-Barcia.    Ensayo,  199,    1723.  Tcipiya 
Fewkes  in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  28,  1904  (Hopi 
name).  Tifpiakwe.-Cushlng  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E  .  32*.  1M96  ltw=  •people').  Trip-iaK, 
delier  in  Areh.  Inst.  Papera,  iv.  381. 1*92. 
Vetanetirt  Menologia.  63.  1871. 

Kue  — Bandelier  In  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch.,  hi, 
97.  1892. 

Tsishusindtsakdhe  ('Tsishu  wearing  a 
tail  of  hair  on  the  head ' ) .  The  first  gens 
on  the  Tsishu,  or  left,  side  of  the  Osage 
tribal  circle. 

Lock-wearer  —Dorsey  in  Am.  Nat.,  XVIII,  115. 1881. 
Bnijicjirt. — Dor*ey.  Osage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  i  , 
1*83.  Tafcra  Sla)ta>«?.— Uorwy  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E..  233,  1897.  Tmou  Wantt*'.— Ibid.  (= '  ' 
Tshbthu,'  another  name). 

Tsishuutsepcdh  un&pa.    One  of  the  tl 

divisions  of  the  Osage. 
Chee'-xhoo.— Doraey  in  Am.  Nat.,  xvm,  118, 
(pronunciation).    Tai'au  u*ie  peeu*d*  —  Don- 
15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  233.  1897. 

Tsisha  wash  take  ( 'Tsishu  peacemakers '). 
The  leading  gens  on  the  left,  or  Tsishu, 
side  of  the  Osage  tribal  circle. 

Cheezhoo  peace  m&kera.— Doraey  in  Am.  Nat., 
xvm,  113,  1884.  Hi'wa**.— Doraey  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  233,  1897  ('River  of  life' ).  Red  eagle.— 
Doraey  in  Am.  Nat.,  xvm,  113.  1884.  T»»'wa» 
aV».-Doraey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  233,  1897 
('  village  maker  ).   Tai'ou  WmU'm.- Ibid. 

Taiikwahi  {Tn*hcd'h\%  'bird  place,' 
from  i4m/-7W/«*ira,  'Bird  people,'  a 
Cherokee  clan).  One  of  the  5  dis- 
tricts or  "towns"  which  William  H. 
Thomas,  in  his  capacity  of  agent  for  the 
Eastern  Cherokee,  laid  off  on  the  East 
Cherokee  res.,  in  Swain  co.,  N.  C,  after 
the  removal  of  the  rest  of  the  tribe  to  In- 
dian Ter.  in  1838.  The  name  is  still  re- 
tained. (J.M.  ) 
Bird  town.— Mooney  In  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  161,509, 
1900  (common  name).  Taiakwi'hL-Ibid.  (Chero- 
kee name). 

Tiiili.  A  village  of  the  Tatshiautin  at 
the  mouth  of  Tatlah  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  con- 
nected with  Tsisthainli.— Can.  Ind.  Aft, 
213,  1902. 

Taiatetaiyi  (  Tsixtetei'yl,  1  mouse  place* J. 
A  former  Cherokee  settlement  on  South 
Mouse  cr.,  a  branch  of  Iliwassee  r.,  in 
Bradley  co.,  Tenn.  The  present  town  of 
Cleveland,  on  the  same  creek,  is  known 
to  the  Cherokee  by  the  same  name.— 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  537,  1900. 

Tsiathainli.  A  Tatshiautin  village  on 
Lac  Trembleur,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  13  in 
1902,  22  in  1910. 

Taiatika  ( Tsl-sCiks',  'little  birds').  A 
society  of  the  Ikunuhkahtsi,  or  All  Com- 
rades, in  the  Piegan  tribe  of  the  Siksika. 
It  includes  boys  from  15  to  20  years  of 
age.— Orinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales, 
221,  1892. 

Taiatuyi  ( TWrfu'itf,  'rabbit  place' ).  A 
former  Cherokee  settlement  on  the  w. 
bank  of  Hiwassce  r.,  at  the  entrance  of 
Chestua  cr.,  in  Polk  co.,  Tenn.  In  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners dealing  with  the  Indian  Trade  in 
South  Carolina  (87,  92-93,  MS.  in  the 


State  Archives  at  Columbia)  a  Yuchi 
town  called  Chestowee,  or  Chestoowa,  is 
said  to  have  been  cutoff  by  the  Cherokee 
in  1714  either  in  revenge  for  the  murder 
of  a  Cherokee  or  at  the  instigation  of 
some  English  traders. 

Cheeetooyee  — McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  n, 
80,  1858.     Chestoowa.—  if 8..  op.  cit.,1714.  Chc» 
towa.— Ibid.    Chestuee  —  Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by 
Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  144.  1887.  faUtn'yt— 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  588.  1900. 

Tiitoklinotin.  A  partof  the  Hankutchin 
living  near  the  mouth  of  Forty-mile  cr., 
on  Yukon  r..  Brit  Col. 
Tcu-Kutchi  — Richardson,  Arctic  Exped.,  I,  397, 
1*M  ('people  of  the  water').  Tuxn- Kulshi. — 
I -nt tm in  in  Trans,  Philol.  Soc.  Lend..  67,  1856. 
Tait-o-kiin-otin. — Dawson  in  Rep.  Ueol.  Surv.  Can. 
188*.  J02B,  l*8y. 

Taita.  The  Water  clans  of  the  Keresan 
pueblos  of  Laguna,  A  coma,  Sia,  San 
Felipe,  and  Cochiti,  N.  Mex.  The  Water 
clan  of  Laguna,  which  claims  to  have 
come  originally  from  A  coma,  forms  a 
phratry  with  the  Kurtsi  (Antelope)  clan. 
The  corresponding  clan  of  A  com  a  also 
forms  a  phratry  with  the  Antelope  clan 
of  that  village.  The  Cochiti  Water  clan 
was  almost  extinct  in  1895.    (f.  w.  h.  ) 

Bita-hano  Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  IX,  352.  1896 
(Ltiguna  form).  TaiU-hano.— Ibid.  (San  Felipe 
form:  hd wo=»  •people').  Tai'U-hano. — Ibid.  (Sia 
form).  TwU-hanoq1*.— Hodge. field  note*.  B.  A.E., 
1W.  T»it*-hanuch— Ibid.  (Cochiti  form).  Taita 
haautch -Bandelier.  Delight  Maker*.  28.  1*90 
(Cochiti  form). 

Tsitsakwich.  A  modern  Clallam  village 
on  Dungeness  Spit,  Wash.,  2  or  3  m.  w. 
of  the  old  town  of  Stehtlum.  This  proba- 
bly contains  the  100  people  said  by  Eel  is 
to  have  lived  about  Jamestown  in  1886. 
Tai-tM-kwIto  —  Eells,  letter.  B.  A.  E.,  May  21. 1886. 

Tsitsi.  A  former  village  of  the  Ntsha- 
autin  of  British  Columbia. — Morice  in 
Trans.  Can.  Inst.,  iv,  25,  1895. 

Taitaimelekala  {TYitxtme'lEqala,  'the 
Tsime/lEqalas' ).  A  gens  of  the  Nakoak- 
tok,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  1895,  329,  1897. 

Taitualaqumae  {Tsitualwiiimde).  The 
name  of  an  ancestor  of  a  Tlauitsis  gens; 
also  sometimes  given  to  the  gens  itself. — 
Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt  5,  130, 
1887 

Ttiyahi  {Tnyd'KU  'otter  place*).  The 
name  of  several  Cherokee  settlements: 
( 1 )  a  former  village  on  a  branch  of  Keowee 
r.,  near  the  present  Cheohee,  Oconee  co., 
S.  C. ;  (2)  a  still  existing  settlement  of 
the  Eastern  Cherokee  on  Cheowa  r., 
about  Robbinsville,  Graham  co.,  N.  C; 
(3)  a  former  settlement  in  Cades  cove, 
on  Cove  cr.,  Blount  co.,  Tenn.    (j.  m.) 

Cheeowhee.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  538, 
1900  Cheowa.— Ibid.  Chewe.— Bart  ram.  Travels, 
371,  1732.  Chewohe.—  Mooney,  op.  cit. 

Takoakkane  ( Txxoajqa'ni).  A  Bella- 
coola  village  on  Bellacoola  r.,  Brit.  Col., 
above  Nukaakmats. 

T»«;o»i.  k  i'ne. — Boas  in  7th  Rep.N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
3.  lwi.   Ttxoaxq&'ne  — Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 

Nat.  Hi*t.,  ii.  49.  1898. 
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ra.  A  Karok  village  of  9  houses 
in  1852;  situated  on  the  k.  bank  of 
Klamath  r..  n.  w.  Cal.,  nearly  half  way 
l>etween  Orleans  Bar  and  Salmon  r. 

8oof-curra.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  23, 1H60. 
T'sofka'-ra. — ulbbs,  MS.  Mi«c.,  B.  A.  E.,  1852. 
Tuck-a-ioof-curra. — Taylor  In  Cal.  Fanner,  Mar. 
28.  1M60.  Wiuogo — A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf'n,  1903 
( Yurok  name  probably  of  Tsofkara) . 

Taomootl  {T*omi/oi.).  A  Bellacoola  vil- 
lage on  Bellacoola  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  above 
Senktl. — Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
Hist,  n,  49,  1898. 

Taomotath  ( Tsd'mofath ) .    A  sept  of  the 

Opitchesaht  a  Nootka  tribe. 

Soma*a.-Mayne.  Brit.  Col..  Ifi7.  1H62.  Tmbim.- 

Ibld.,  261.  tso'md.'ath.-Boas  In  6th  Kep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  82,  1890. 

Tsonai  ( Tst/nai).  A  Seechelt  sept  which 
formerly  lived  at  Deserted  bay,  the  junc- 
tion of  Queens  reach  and  Princess  Royal 
reach,  Jervis  inlet,  Brit  Col.  The  foun- 
der is  said  to  have  come  from  Ft  Rupert — 
Hill-ToutinJour.  Anthr.  Inst,  21, 1904. 

Taooquahna.  A  Xitinat  village  on  the 
s.  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id.,  about  1  m. 
w.  of  the  outlet  of  Nitinat  lagoon;  pop.  20 
in  1902. 

Tiuquanah  —  (  nil.  Ind.  A  IT. .  BUppl..  81,  1002. 

Tsoowahhe.  A  Chilliwack  town  on 
Sagwalie  res.,  near  Fraser  r.,  Brit  Col.; 
pop.  49  in  1910. 

Soowahhe.  - Can.  Ind.  Aff..  pt.  II,  75.  1904. 
Sowhylie.— Ibid.,  78,  1878.  Suwa  le  - Hill-Tout  in 
Ren.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  4.  1902.  Te-y-lM.— Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  817,  1880.  To-ylee— Ibid.,  188,  1n84. 
Taoowahlie. — Ibid.,  pt.  II.  160,  1901.  Ta'awale. — 
Boas  in  Rep.  64th  Meeting  Brit.  A.  A.  8.,  464, 1894. 

Tsotaee  ( Tto-ta'-ee,  'stick-cutter,'  i.e. 
'beaver').  A  clan  of  the  Hurons  or 
Wyandot— Morgan,  Anc.Soc.,  153,  1878. 

TtoUana  ( lYo'ts'ena,  'thunder-birds'). 
A  gens  of  the  Awaitlala,  a  Kwakiutl 
tribe.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1896,  331, 
1897. 

Tiudinuntiyi  (Tm'dinmi'tfi,  '  throw- 
in  g-down  place').  A  former  Cherokee 
settlement  on  lower  Nantahala  r.,  in  Ma- 
con co. ,  N.  C— Moonev  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  538.  1900. 

Tsuka.  A  former  Maidu  village  in  the 
neighlwrhood  of  Forbestown,  Butte  co., 
Cal.— Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist, 
xvn,  pt.  in,  map,  1905. 

Tiulalgi  ( '  fox  people ' ) .  A  clan  of  the 
Creeks. 

Gha'-la.— Morgan.  Anc.  Soe,,  161. 1877.  Djulabri.— 
Speck,  Creek  Inda,,  115, 1907.  Taulalgi.— Oatschet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  I,  165,  1884. 

Tsularasewi  (prob.  'red  river').  The 

Maidu  name  of  Chico  cr.,  Butte  Co.,  Cal., 

and,  according  to  Curtin,  applied  also  to 

the  Maidu  living  at  its  head.    (r.  b.  D. ) 

Palanahan— Bancroft,  Nut.  Races,  i.  4fi0,  1NK2. 
Palanahawl.— Ibid.  Taulam  Bewi.— Curtin,  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1886. 

Tiului  ('open'  or  'open  flat').  A  vil- 
lage of  the  N  icola  band  of  Ntlakyapamuk 
near  Nicola  r.,  about  40  m.  above  S|>ences 
Bridge,  Brit  Col. 

Culu'o.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Sun-.  Can..  4. 
lHW.  Bulu'a.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 


II,  174,  1900.  Taboo-loos'.—  Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy. 
Soe.  Can.,  sec.  II,  44.  1891.   Tsulu's.— Teit.  op.  eft. 

Taunakthiamittha  (  7> n  n'-na-/ ,;/'-,) | / '- 
pd).  A  Kuitsh  village  on  lower  Umpqua 
r.,  Oreg.—  Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in,  231,  1890. 

Tsurau.  The  southernmost  Yurok  vil- 
lage of  n.  w.  California,  on  the  coast  at 
Trinidad. 

Chori  — Gibbs  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
in,  133,  1863.  Taohora.— Meyer,  Nach  dem  Sac- 
ramento, 236,  1865.  Tschura  Allequai  — Ibid. 
Taurau  —  A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn,  1907.  Zoroisoh. — 
Loeffelholtz  (1867)  quoted  by  Brinton  in  Science, 
106,  Feb.  23.  1894. 

Tsutsiola  (  Tsoo-(9i-ola ) .  A  Quatsino  vil- 
lage on  the  k.  side  of  the  mouth  of  For- 
ward inlet  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id. — 
Dawson  in  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  map,  1887. 

T§uwaraiti.  A  Paiute  band  formerly 
in  Meadow  valley,  a.  b.  Nev. ;  pop.  155 
in  1873. 


Taauwarits. — Oatschet  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vil, 
410,  1879.  Tsou-wa'-ra-iU.— Powell  in  1 
Rep.  1873, 50.  1874. 


Aff. 


Tinsel !  Thtzsly '  palisaded  inclosure  con- 
taining houses').  A  Ntlakyapamuk  vil- 
lage on  Fraser  r.,  Brit  Col.,  above  Lyt- 
ton.— Hill -Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can.,  4,  1899. 

Ttailkitik  ( TjO-ki'-Ok).  A  Yaquina  vil- 
lage on  the  n.  sideof  Yaouina  r.,  Oreg. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m,  229, 
1890. 

Tthinatlitunne  (  Tp'nat-li'  fUnnf,  'peo- 
ple at  the  forks') .  A  band  of  the  Mishi- 
khwutmetunne  formerly  residing  on  Co- 
quille  r.,  Oreg.,  at  the  site  of  Coquille. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  232, 
j  s'K) 

Tthowacho  ri\o-wa'-tei).  A  Takelma 
hand  or  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Rogue  r., 
Oreg.,  near  "Deep  Rock."— -Dorsey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m,  235,  1890. 

Tu.  Given  by  a  native  as  the  name  of 
the  House  clan  of  the  pueblo  at  Taos, 
N.  Mex. 

Tu-taftna.—  Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1899 

(taiina  ^'  people'). 

Tuakay  ('salt  springs').  An  Apache 
clan  at  San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft  Apache, 
Ariz.,  in  1881  (Bourke  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  111,  1890);  correlated  with 
the  Thodhokongzhi  of  the  Navaho. 

Tuakdjuak.  An  Okomiut  Kskimo  sum- 
mer settlement  of  the  Saumingmiut  sub- 
tribe  on  Cumberland  penin.,  Baffinland. 

Touaqdjuaq,.—  Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Tnancaa.  A  former  tril>e  of  n.  e.  Mex- 
ico or  s.  Texas.,  probably  Coahuiltecan, 
who  were  gathered^  into  San  Bernardo  mis- 
sion after  1732. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
303,  1864. 

Tuapait.  An  Eskimo  village  in  s.  w. 
Greenland,  lat  00°  7'. — Meddelelser  oin 
Gronland,  xvi,  map,  1896. 

Tnarpukdjuak.  A  winter  village  of  the 
Nugumiut  Eskimo  in  Countess  of  War- 
wick sd.,  Baffin  land. 

Tuarpukdjujuj.-Boas  in  fith  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  422. 
1888.    INrerpukjua.— Hall,  Arct.  ' 
1866. 
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Tubac.  A  former  Spanish  presidio  and 
mission,  established  in  1752  among  the 
Papago,  on  the  w.  bank  of  Rio  Santa  Cruz, 
s.  of  Tucson,  Ariz.  The  population  in 
1754-57  was  411,  including  the  garrison 
of  50;  by  1762  the  natives  had  moved  to 
Tumacacori,  and  in  1776  the  preeidio  was 
moved  to  Tucson;  after  this  transfer,  but 
prior  to  1784,  a  company  of  Pima  allies 
was  stationed  at  Tubac,  and  in  1824  a 
garrison  was  again  established  there.  In 
1842-43  it  was  occupied  by  friendly 
Apache.  It  was  again  a  garrison  in  1851, 
consisting  of  a  collection  of  dilapidated 
buildings  and  huts,  about  half  of  which 
were  tenantless,  and  also  a  church  partly 
in  ruins;  its  population  was  then  about 
100.  In  1858-60,  besides  a  mixed  popu- 
lation of  Mexicans  and  Americans,  Tutiac 
contained  a  temporary  camp  of  100 
Papago.  (r.  w.  h.) 

Ban  Ignacio. — Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  383, 
18S'J.   8.  Ignacio  de  Tubao.— Ibid.,  371.  Tubac 
Garees  (1775).  Diary,  63,  1900.    Tubao*.— Rudo 
Ensayo  {en.    1762),   198.  1863.    Tub**.— Hardy, 
Travels,  421.  1829  (misprint). 

T  a  bare  ( Tit-ba'-re  ).  A  Piman  tribe  of  8. 
w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  which  formerly 
inhabited  the  territory  drained  by  the  ex- 
treme head  waters  of  the  Rio  Fuerte  from 
San  Andres,  3  m.  from  Morelos,  to  Babori- 
game,  but  their  rancherias  are  now  scat- 
tered only  between  8an  Andres  and  the 
village  of  Tubares,  most  of  them  living  at 
San  Miguel.  They  are  chiefly  of  mixed 
Mexican  blood,  only  about  two  dozen 
pure  bloods  remaining,  and  of  these  only 
5  or  6  speak  their  native  tongue.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  formerly  very  war- 
like, fighting  theTarahumare,  whom  they 
resembled  in  theirgeneral  customs, as  the 
remnant  now  do  in  physical  appearance 
(Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mexico,  i,  441- 
444,  1902).  They  are  described  as  bavins 
been  industrious.  Articles  of  clothing  of 
their  own  manufacture  formed  their  chief 
objects  of  barter.  The  unoccupied  cave 
houses  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Fuerte 
are  attributed  to  them.  They  spoke  a 
dialect  closely  related  to  the  Guazapare 
and  Varohio,  although  their  intercourse 
with  others  was  carried  on  in  Nahuatl. 
Their  villages  are  or  were  Concepcion. 
San  Andres,  San  Ignacio,  San  Miguel,  ana 
possibly  Loreto.  Bandelier  (Arch.  Inst 
Papers,  in,  58,  1890)  says  they  also 
included  the  Tintis. 

Tovares — Ornzco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  824,  1864.  Tn- 
b*r.— Ibid.,  58,  Tubare.— Lumholtz  in  Scribner's 
Mag.,  xvi,  itt.  1*94.  Tubaria.—  Rivera.  Diario,  leg. 
1514. 1736.  Tuvalim.— Luinholtz,  Unknown  Mex.. 
1.443.  1902  (own  name). 

Tuba«a.    A  PajMigo  rancheria  in  1770, 

prolwibly  on  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  between 

San  Xavier  del  Bac  and  the  Rio  Gila,  8. 

Ariz.  — Arricivita,  Cronica  Senifica,  n. 

416,  1792. 

Tubatulabal  ('pine-nut  eaters.' — Mer- 
riam).  A  small  tribe  which  formerly 
inhabited  the  valley  of  Kern  r.,  8.  Cal., 


above  the  falls,  extending  probably  to 
the  river's  source,  but  centering  espe- 
cially about  the  junction  of  the  main  and 
8.  forks.  With  the  Bankalachi  fa.  v.) 
they  constitute  one  of  the  four  principal 
coordinate  branches  of  the  Shoshonean 
family.  See  Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub., 
Am.  Arch,  and  Eth..  iv,  122,  1907. 
Bakhkanapul.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am. 
Arch,  and  Eth.,  IV,  124. 1907  (own  name;  mid  to 
mean  or  refer  to  all  thorn  who  hpeak  their 
guage).  Kern  River.— Henley  in  Ind.  Aff. 
611.  IBM.  Ku-chi  bieh-i-wa-nap'  Pal-up', 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in.  393,  1877  (trans.  ' 
stream').  Pa-kaa'-e-pul— Merriam  in  8c 
XIX.  916,  June  15.  1904  Pallerawonap.-Gatschet 
in  Oeog.  Surv.  W.  100th  Merid..  411, 1879.  Pal-li- 
ga-wo-nap'.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  III. 
893.  1877.  Fhallatillia— Gatschet,  op.  cit.  (per- 
haps identical).  Pitaninha.-Kroeber  in  Univ. 
Cal.  Pub..  Am.  Arch,  and  Eth..  iv,  124,  1907  (  the 
usual  Yokuts  name,  from  Ptiani-u.  the  place- 
name  of  the  fork**  of  Kern  r.>.  Pi- tan '-ni -sua.— 
Powers,  op.  cit.  Po-U-g*  mis.— Weasel  1*  ( ISM)  in 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  84th  Cong..  Sd  seas  ,  32.  1867 
(8.  r.  of  L.  Tulare,  and  doubtfully  identified  with 
above;  they  may  be  the  Yokuts  Paleuvami). 
Polokawynaha— Maltby'quoted  by  Bancroft.  Nat. 
Races.  I.  4.V..  1874.   T»-bot-*-lob'-a-lay  — Merriam. 

3 p.  cit.  Tillie.— Gatschet.  op.  cit.  ( probably  iden- 
cal).  Ti-pa-to-la'-pa.— Powers, op. cit.  Tomo'la.— 
Powers,  op.  cit.  (given  as  a  distinct  tribe  at  Kem 
r.  falls,  but  there  was  no  other  there).  Tuba- 
tulabal  —  Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch, 
and  Eth..  iv,  122.  1907.  Wah  lik-nas'-se.— Mer- 
riam,  op.  cit.  ( Yokuts  equivalent  of  tribal  name; 
sig.  'pine-nut  eaters').  Wateknaai.— Krwber  in 
Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch,  and  Eth..  iv.  124. 1907 
(said  to  mean  'pine-nut  eaten,'  sometimes  so 
called  by  Yokuts). 

Tabes.  Objects  of  problematic  use  ob- 
tained from  burial  places  and  inhabited 
sites  over  a  large  part  of 
the  country.  They  range 
in  length  from  less  than  1 
in.  to  14  in.  or  more,  and 
the  cross-section  is  in  gen- 
eral circular  or  elliptical, 
though  some  have  a  side 
ground  flat.  The  outline 
is  approximately  cylindri- 
cal, conical,  or  like  an  elon- 
gated hourglass.  The  last 
frequently  has  a  narrow 
ridge  around  the  smallest 
part,  which  is  not  alwavs 
midway  between  the  ends. 
In  cylindrical  specimens 
the  bore  is  usual  Iv  of  uni- 
form diameter  the  entire 
length,  but  sometimes 
there  is  an  offset  or  a  sud- 
den tapering  near  one  end, 
giving  a  much  smalleropen- 
■=^0^*  mg.  Some  of  the  longer 
specimens  have  two  wing- 
like projections  opposite 
each  other  at  this  en«l; 
like  a  bluut  wedge. 
In  conical  tubes  the  bore  increase*  nearly 
uniformly  from  the  smaller  end.  In  the 
hourglass  form  it  tapers  more  rapidly 
than  the  exterior  from  each  end  and  to 
the  constriction,  being  sometimes  very 
small  at  this  point.  Various  material's 
were  used  in  their  manufacture,  includ- 
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ing  sandstone  in  many  sections,  slate  in 
the  Northern  Central  states  and  on  the 
N.  W.  coast,  and  chlorite  and  steatite 
farther  s.  ana  in  California.  From  West 
Virginia,  and  to  a  less  extent  from  the 
adjoining  states,  some  large  cylinders  are 
made  of  soft  mottled  stone  resembling 
steatite.  Tubes  of  pottery  are  found  in 
many  sections,  while  those  of  horn,  bone, 
wooa,  and  joints  of  reed  were  observed 
by  early  explorers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  hourglass  form  seems  to 
belong  to  the  southward  of  the  Ohio  r. 
The  smaller  tubes  were  probably  used  as 
beads,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  were 
used  as  tobacco  pipes,  the  tubular  tobacco 
pipe  of  the  Pacific  Coast  states  presenting 
nearl  y  identical  conformation.  See  Pipes, 
Smokmg.  (o.  f.  ) 

Tubianwapu  (Tu-bi'-an-im-pu).  A  Pa- 
viotso  tribe  formerly  about  Virginia  City, 
Nev.— Powell,  Paviotso  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1881. 

Tutnah.  Tbe  extinct  Sorrow  -  making 
clan  of  the  Hopi. 

Tubio  wiiwu-Fewkes  In  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  683, 
1901  (trifltrt-'clan').  Tu  bio  wua-wu.-Fewkes 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  vn,  402.  1894. 

Tubiauste.  A  village,  presumably  Cos- 
tanoan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Tube  A  former  rancheria,  probably  of 
the  Sobaipuri,  visited  by  Kino  about  1697; 
situated  apparently  on  Arivaipa  cr.,  a 
tributary  of  San  Pedro  r.,  b.  of  old  Camp 
Grant,  s.  Ariz.  Bernal  (Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  356,  1889)  in  1697  stated 
that  the  settlement  was  on  a  creek  flow- 
ing a. 

Tubuktuhk.  A  large  Kaviagmiut  Es- 
kimo village  formerly  on  the  n.  shore  of 
Norton  sd.,  Alaska. 

Tubukhtuliraut.— Zagoskin,  Descr.  Riws.  Pna*. 
Am.,  pt.  l,  73, 1847.  Tubuktuligmiut.—  Tikhmenief 
(1*51 )  quoted  by  Baker,  Oeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Tuburch.    A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the 
Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744. 
Tuburch.— Sedelmair  (1744)  cited  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  886, 1889.  Tuborh.-lbid. 

Tubuscabors  A  former  Pima  rancheria 
on  or  near  the  Rio  Gila,  s.  Ariz.,  visited 
by  Anza  and  Font  in  1775.— Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  392,  1889. 

Tub u ma.  A  Papago  village  and  a  for- 
mer mission  on  the  k.  bank  of  tbe  n. 
branch  of  the  Rio  Altar,  in  n.  w.  Sonora, 
Mexico.  The  mission  was  founded  evi- 
dently in  1689,  Fr.  Antonio  Arras  being  its 
first  missionary.  At  the  beginning  of  1691 
it  contained  500  neophytes.  It  was  subse- 
quently destroyed  by  the  natives  and  re- 
establinhed  in  1720.  In  1730  it  contained 
131  inhabitants,  and  there  were  connected 
with  it  9  minor  villages;  but  tbe  mission 
was  again  laid  waste  during  the  Pima 
insurrection  of  1751.  The  four  Francis- 
cans, including  Fray  Francisco  Garces, 
who  were  murdered  Dy  the  natives  at  the 
mission  of  Concepcibn,  near  Yuma,  Ariz., 


July  17, 1781,  were  buried  in  a  single  cof- 
fin in  the  Tubutama  church.  Tubutama 
is  now  a  civilized  pueblo  and  contained 
300  inhabitants  in  1900.  (f.  w.  h.  ) 
Baa  Pablo  TubuUma.—  Rivera  (1730)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  I,  514,  1884  (doubtless 
intended  for  San  Pedro).  Ban  Pedro  Tubutama.— 
Kino  (ca.  1694)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex..  4th  a,  I,  244, 
1856.  Tbutama  —  Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  II,  179.  1759 
(misprint).  Tibutama.—  Ibid.,  1, 303.  Tubutama.— 
Kino  map  (1702)  in  Stdckleln,  Neue  Welt-Bott., 
74, 1726.  Tubutama.— Venegas,  op.  cit.,  D,  176. 

Tubutavia.  A  Marico]>a  rancheria  on 
the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744.— Sedelmair 
(1744)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Tuca,  A  village,  presumably  Coetanoan, 
formerly  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, 8an  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Tncara.  A  tribe,  apparently  Tonka- 
wan,  represented  in  1722  among  the  In- 
dians destined  for  San  Xavier  de  Naxera 
mission,  whose  establishment  at  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  was  projected  in  that 
year  (Valero  Baptisms,  1722,  partida 
1 21 ,  MS. ) .  Later  some  of  the  tribe  were 
at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission  (ibid., 
1728,  partida  211).  (h.  b.  b.) 

Tiuoara. -Valero  Burials.  1722,  partida  121,  MS. 
Tucaae.— Valero  Baptisms,  1728,  partida  211,  M8. 

Tucavi.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  in  the 
18th  century;  possibly  identical  with 
Tucsani. 

Rancheria  de  la  Paaion  de  Tucavi.— Garoes  (1776). 
Diary,  436,  1900. 

Tuchi.  A  Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570.— Fontaneda 
Memoir  (ca.  1575),  Smith  trans.,  19,  1854. 

Tnchiamai.    A  pueblo  of  New  Mexico, 
probably  of  the  Tigua,  in  1598. 
Tuohiamai   -Ofiate  (159m)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi,  115, 
1871.  Tuohimaa.— Columbus  Mem.  Vol.,  155,  1893 
(misprint). 

Tuckagulga,  A  former  Seminole  town 
on  the  b.  bank  of  Ochlocknee  r.,  near  L. 
Imonia,  Leon  co.,  Fla. — H.  R.  Ex.  Doc, 
74  (1823),  19th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  27,  1826. 

Tuck ahaw.  One  of  the  former  7  Chicka- 
saw villages  of  n.  Mississippi.— Romans, 
Fla.,  63,  1775. 

Tuckahoe.  Any  one  of  several  vegeta- 
ble substances  used  for  food  by  the  In- 
dians of  the  Middle  and  some  of  the  S. 
Atlantic  states,  particularly  the  golden- 
club,  or  floating  arum  (Orontium  aquati- 
cum),  and  the  Virginia  wake-robin  (Arum 
virginintm) ;  also  Pachyma,  Lycoperdon,  or 
other  fungi  eaten  by  the  Indians,  known 
variously  as  Virginia  truffle,  Indian 
bread,  Indian  loaf,  etc.  (Gore  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1881,  687-701,  1883).  The 
word  is  variously  spelled  by  the  early 
writers.  Capt.  John  Smith  (in  Purchas) 
has  tockawhoughe;  Strachey  (Hist,  of 
Trav.  into  Va.,  1618)  has  in  his  vocabu- 
lary "bread  made  of  a  root  called  Uic- 
caho,  appoans,"  and  elsewhere  (p.  121) 
tockowhough;  Beverley  (Hist.  Va.,  bk. 
in,  153,  1707)  hwtuckahor.  Other  early 
forms  are  tockahow,  tockwogh,  tochvock, 
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and  tockaawgh.  The  Virginian  tocka- 
whonghe,  as  the  cognate  Delaware  p'tuck- 
qum  and  the  Cree  piUikvmc  indicate,  sig- 
nifies 'it  is  globular,'  and  was  a  general 
term  applied  to  bulbous  roots  used  by 
the  Indians  of  this  region  for  food  pur- 
poses. According  to  Bartlett  (Diet 
Americanisms,  722,  1877),  "the  term 
twkahoe  is  often  applied  to  an  inhabit- 
ant of  Lower  Virginia,  and  to  the  poor 
land  in  that  portion  of  the  state."  In 
some  parts  of  the  South  tuckahoe  means 
'poor  white.'  (a.  f.  c.) 

Tackaseegee  ( Trt&ri'W,  or,  in  dialectic 
form,  Ttikvi'M,  of  unknown  meaning). 
The  name  of  two  former  Cherokee  set- 
tlements: (1)  about  the  junction  of  the 
two  forks  of  Tuckasegee  r.,  above  Web- 
Jackson  co..  N.  C.  (not  to  be  con- 


founded with  Tikwalitsi,  q.  v.) ;  (2)  on  a 
branch  of  Brasstown  cr.  of  Hh 


in  Towns  co.,  Ga.  *     (j.  m.) 

Tslksi'tsl.— Mooney  in  l»tb  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  637, 1900 
(correct  Cherokee  form).  Tuckssegee. — Doc.  of 
1755  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  143, 1887. 
Tuksi'tsL — Mooney,  op.  cit.  (dialectic  form). 

Tnckernuck.  A  word  used  in  some 
parts  of  s.  b.  Massachusetts  in  the  sense 
of  picnic:  from  the  name  of  an  island  off 
Nantucket,  probably  from  petukuflnak, 
•round  island'  (Gerard).  The  name 
seems  to  have  been  given  the  island  in 
reference  to  its  shape. 

Tuesani.  A  ranch  eria,  probably  of  the 
Maricopa,  on  the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  vis- 
ited by  Kino  and  Mange  in  1699.  Not 
to  be  confounded  with  Tucson  or  Tuso- 
nimo.    See  VpuioUae. 

8.  Limon  Tuesani.— Kino  (1699)  an  quoted  by 
Hancroft,  No.  Mex  State*.  I,  268,  1884.  8.  8imeon 
de  Tuesani. — Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stocklein,  Neue 
Welt-Bott.  74,  1726.    S.   Simon  Tuesani — Mange 

(169<J)  quoted  by  Banrroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
367,  1889.  8.  Simon  Tuesani.— Kino,  map  (1701) 
in  Bancroft,  ibid.,  360.  Tucsares. — Sedehnair 
(1744).  ibid.,  366. 

Tucsasic.  A  former  Maricopa  ranch  e- 
ria,  on  Gila  r.,  s.  Ariz.— Kudo  Ensayo 
(co.  1763).  22,  1863. 

Tucson  (Papago:  Tn-uk-*o-on't  'black 
base,'  in  allusion  to  a  dark  volcanic  stra- 
tum in  an  adjacent  mountain ).  A  former 
rancheria,  probably  of  mixed  Papago, 
Sobaipuri,  and  Pima,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  the  same  name  in  Arizona. 
Much  misunderstanding  has  arisen  re- 
specting the  establishment  of  the  settle- 
ment, which,  as  an  Indian  town,  was 
doubtless  prehistoric.  It  was  first  men- 
tioned by  t  he  Jesuit  Father  Kino,  in  1699, 
under  the  name  San  Agustin,  a  name 
transferred  to  the  Spanish  presidio  ( Pre- 
sidio de  San  Agustin  del  Tuquison)  estab- 
lished there  in  1776  on  its  removal  from 
Tuhac;  and,  to  distinguish  the  near-by 
Indian  village,  the  latter  was  called  San 
Agustin  del  Pueblito  de  Tucson.  The  na- 
tive population  in  17(50-67  was  331,  and 
200  families  were  settled  there  in  1772; 
hut  two  years  later,  when  visited  by  Anza, 
it  contained  only  80  families  of  so-called 


"Pimas."  Tucson  remained  a  military 
outpost  of  Mexico  until  1853,  when  it  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  United  States 
as  a  part  of  the  Gadsden  purchase.  In 
1848  its  population  was  760,  increased  in 
December  of  that  year  by  refugees  from 
Tubac  and  Tuniacacori  on  account  of 
Apache  troubles.  Tucson  was  the  capital 
of  Arizona  from  1867  to  1877.  See  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  1889;  Bartlett, 
Pers.  Narr.,  n,  1854;  Coues,  Garcfa  Diarv, 
1900;  McGee  in  Coville  and  Macdougal, 
Des.  Bot  Lab.,  1903.  (f.  w.  h.  ) 

Pruson.— Cooke  in  Emory,  Recon.,  564.  1*48  (mis- 
print). Fuoson. — ten  Kate  in  Bull.  Soc.  d'An- 
thr.  de  Pari*,  874,  1883  (misprint).  Lucson. — 
Johnston  in  Emory,  Recon..  591,  1848  (misprint). 
S.  Agaetia  del  Pueblito  de  Tucson.— Writer  in 
Dos  Republieas,  Sept.  16,  1877.  quoted  bv  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  379, 1889  (the  rancheria). 
8.  Agu»tin  de  Toaon. — Yuma  Sentinel.  Apr.  13, 
1878,  quoted  bvBanoroft,  ibid,  (presidio  name  in 
1777).  Ban  Jose  de  Tucson — Reyes  (1772),  ibid., 
381  (the  rancheria).  8a->'tfe-go-f<<»  a. — White, 
Apache  Names  of  Indian  Tribes,  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 
('many  chimneys':  Apaehe  name).  Stjoekson.  - 
ten  Kate,  Relzen  in  N.  A.,  159,  1**5 1  nativ  ename). 
Btyucson  —  Bandelier  in  Rev.  d'Fthnog.,  "JOS,  1886 

i native  name).  Teuton.  — Hughes.  Doniphan's 
:xped..  247,  1848  Toison  —  Hardy,  Travels.  421. 
1829  (trans.:  'golden  fleece').  Tube©.— Folsom, 
Mexico,  map,  1842.  Tubeon.— Pike,  Rxped.,  3d 
map,  1810.  Tueeeon. — Rudt>  Ensayo  (ca.  1763),  103, 
1863.  Tucson. — Pope,  Explor..  map,  1854.  Tue 
son. — Cooke  in  Emory,  Recon.,  555,  1848.  Tag- 
eon. — Anza  (1775)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  882,  1889.  Tugui'son  — Ibid.  Tuiaoa.— 
Anza  ( 1780)  quoted,  ibid.,  392.  Tuozon  -  -Mun-y. 
Prairie  Trnv. ,  map,  1861.  Tuauison. — Anza  (1780) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  ana  N.  Mex..  392,  1889. 
Tuquison. — Font,  map  (1777),  ibid.,  393.  Tuuk 
soon. — McUee  in  Coville  and  Macdougal,  Des.  Bot 
Lab.,  15,  1908  (aboriginal  name). 

Tocubavia.  A  former  Pima  rancheria 
on  the  headwaters  of  Rio  Altar,  k. 
Sonora,  Mexico,  visited  by  Father  Kino 
in  1694  and  1700.  It  afterward  formed  one 
of  the  visitas  of  the  mission  of  Guevavi. 

Tacubevia— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States.  1. 258, 1884. 
Tucubsvi.— Rudo  Ensayo  (ca.  1763),  193. 1863.  Tu cu- 
bs via.  -Kino  (1694)  in  Doe.  Hist.  Mex..  4th  s.,  I, 
252. 1856.   TucuvavL— Rudo Ensayo,  op.  cit.,  161. 

Tucumn.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly situated  at  Arroyo  Hondo,  near 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Tucremu.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Apr.  17,  1868. 
Tueuran.— Cabrillo  (1542)  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc. 
Fla  ,  181,  1857.  Tuh'-mu.— Henshaw,  Buenaven- 
tura MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.E.,  1884. 

Tu cur nru  A  former  Timucuan  dialect, 
and  probable  subtribe,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Florida  or  Georgia,  apparently 
on  Cumberland  id.,  within  the  territory 
claimed  by  8aturiba  (q.  v.). — Gau*cr\et 
(quoting  Pareja,  ca.  1612),  Timucua 
Lang.,  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xviii, 
479,  1880. 

Tudisiihn  ( 'black  water' ).  An  Apache 
band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft 
Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. — Bourkoin  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  111,  1890. 

TueadaMO  (Tiio'eada"*)' ',  'tails  [of 
rushes  or  other  plants]  floating  there.' — 
Hewitt).  A  former  Onondaga  village  near 
the^preeent  Jarnesville,  Onondaga  co., 

in    Min.  Prov. 


-Weiser  (1743 
Council  Pa.,  iv.  660.  1851. 
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quoted  by  Beauchamp  in  Bull.  N.  Y.  State  Mus. 
no.  108,  154,  1907.  Txachton. —Beauchamp,  ibid. 
Tiatachtoat.— Spangenberg  (1746)  in  Pa.  Mag.,  in. 
61.  1879.  Tiojachjo. — Beaucbatnp,  op  cit.  Tu-e- 
a  da* '-so. — Morgan,  League  Iroquois,  n,  87.  1904. 

Tucrto.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Tano, 
near  the  present  Golden  City,  Santa  F6 
co.,  N.  Mex.f  which,  according  to  Bande- 
lier  (Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  124,  1892), 
was  probably  abandoned  in  1591  on  ac- 
count of  a  raid  by  other  Indians.  Za  rate- 
Sal  meron,  al>out  1629  (Bancroft,  Native 
Races,  i,  600,  1882),  states  that  it  was  one 
of  the  two  pueblos  of  the  Pecos  tribe. 
Possibly  identical  with  the  Puerto  (q.  v.) 
of  Ofiate. 

£1  Tuerto.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
108,  1892.  Xaapd.— Bandelier.  Gilded  Man,  221, 
1893.  Kapo.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
108,  1892  (Tano  name).  Tuerto.— Bandelier  In 
Riteh,  N.  Mex.,  201, 1885. 

Tuesapit,  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on 
the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744.— Sedelmair 
(1744)  cited  bv  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.t.  366,  1889. 

Tuetinini  ('  no- water  people' ).  A  divi- 
sion of  the  Mescalero  Apache  who  claim 
the  region  al>out  Marathon,  Texas,  as 
their  former  home. 

Tue'tlnl'ai.-Mooney,  field-notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1897. 
Tw«'tlal'ade.-Ibid. 

Tugaloo  {Dugihi'yl,  abbreviated  as 
Dugilu',  and  seeming  to  refer  to  a  place 
at  the  forks  of  a  stream).  A  former 
Cherokee  settlement  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  at  the  junction  of  Toccoa  cr., 
in  Hal>ersham  co.,  Ga.  The  name  is 
sometimes  written  Toogelah  and  Too- 
goola.  (j.  m.) 

5ugilu'yi.-Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  516. 1900 
(proper  Cherokee  name).  Toogelah.— Moonev, 
ibid,  (a  form  sometime*  used).  Toogoola  —  Ibid, 
(a  form  sometimes  used),  Tugllo.— Bart  ram. 
Travels,  872,  1792. 

Tugulan.  Given  bv  Humboldt  (New 
Spain,  ii,  344,  1822)  "a*  a  Yuit  Eskimo 
village  in  n.  e.  Siberia,  but  more  likely  a 
Chukchi  settlement 

Tuhuushuwittho  ( Tu'-hau-cn-iri'-t'<;e). 
A  Yaquina  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jonr.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  hi,  229, 1890. 

Tuhezcp  ( Tftxezi'p,  shortened  form  of 
xHz^t'p,  'sharp  ground  or  place  for  pitch- 
ing lodges,'  so  called  from  small  sharp 
stonesaround  there.—  Teit).  A  Ntlakya- 
pamuk  village  on  the  e.  side  of  Fraser  r., 
about  a  mile  above  Lytton,  Brit.  Col. 

Tayosap— Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  79,  1878.  Tuxexe'p  - 
Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist..  H,  1?2,  1900. 

Tuhitspiyet  {Tu-hi'it-m-ijet,  from  tu, 
'village',  'camp',  'band',  and  hits-pi-yu, 
'a  point':  'village  on  a  point  or  penin- 
sula'). A  band  of  the  Skidi  Pawnee.— 
Grinnell,  Pawnee  Hero  Stories,  239, 1889. 

Tuhkpahhukstaht  ( Tuhk-puh-huh-taht, 
'pumpkin-vine  village' ).  A  band  of  the 
Skidi  Pawnee,  so  named,  it  is  said,  from 
the  fact  that  once,  after  planting  time,  this 
band  went  off  on  the  summer  bunt,  and 
while  they  were  away  the  pumpkin  vines 
so  luxuriantly  that  they  climbed 
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over  their  lodges,  covering  and  hiding 
them.— Grinnell,  Pawnee  Hero  Stories, 
237,  1889. 

Tuhukmache.  A  Yokuts  (Mariposan) 
tribe  that  probably  resided  on  Kings  r., 
but  perhaps  on  the  Kaweah.  They 
were  one  of  a  group  of  tribes  of  central 
California  that  joined  in  ceding  their 
lands  to  the  United  States  by  treaty  of 
May  13,  1851.  fx.  L.  K. ) 

To  ke-ma-ohe.— Weasells  ( 1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 76, 
31th  Cong.,  3d  sew..  81. 1857.  Tu-huo-maca  —  Royce 
in  18th  Rep.  B  A.  E.,  782,  1899.  Tu-hue-ma-caea.— 
Barbour  In  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 32d  Cong.,  spec,  seas., 
254,  1853.  Tu-huk  naai.— Johnston  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  61,  32d  Cong..  1st  KM.,  22.  1852. 

Tui  ( TVt).  The  Yurok  name  of  a  Ka- 
rok  village  on  the  w.  side  of  Klamath  r., 
n.  w.  Cal.,  between  Orleans  Bar  and  Red- 
cap cr.  (a.  l.  k.) 

Tuiban.  A  tribe  mentioned  bv  Langs- 
dorff  (Voy.,  n,  163,  1814)  as  inhabiting 
the  coast  of  California.  It  seemingly  be- 
longed to  the  Costanoan  family. 

Tnim.  The  Wolf  clan  of  "the  Tigua 
Pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 

Tiiim-t'ainia.— Lurnmls  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  ix,  852, 1896  (t'alnin  =  ' people* ). 

Tuiskistika  (  TYlis-kU'-rdx,  1  mosquitos' ). 
A  society  of  the  Ikunuhkahtsi,  or  All 
Comradesj  in  the  Piegan  tribe  of  the  Sik- 
sika.  It  is  composed  of  men  who  were 
constantly  going  to  war. — Grinnell,  Black- 
foot  LodgeT'ales,  221,  1892. 

Tumnuk  ('marsh  people').  The 
Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  name  for  a  division 
of  the  Knaiakhotana  of  Cook  inlet, 
Alaska,— Hoffman,  Kadiak  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1882. 

TojaniBaisiilao.  A  Chumashan  village 
formerly  near  Santa  Ines  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Tukabatchi.  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town  on  the  w.  bank  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  op- 
posite Talasse,  in  Elmore  co.,  Ala  A 
trader's  trail  crossed  the  river  at  this 
point.  In  later  times  the  place  became  a 
tribal  center,  though  it  suffered  much  in 
the  wars  with  the  Chickasaw.  It  was 
here  that  Tecumseh  (q.  v. )  met  the  Upper 
Creeks  when  he  tried  to  incite  them  to  war 
against  the  United  States.  The  people  of 
the  town  had  several  traditions  in  regard 
to  their  origin,  one  of  which  claimed  that 
they  came  from  the  n.  It  is  probable 
they  were  in  part  Shawnee.  They  had 
in  possession  certain  metal  plates  which 
they  had  preserved  from  time  immemo- 
rial. Adair  (Hist.  Ind.,  178,  1775)  says 
that  in  his  time  they  consisted  of  5  copper 
and  2  brass  plates  which  were  produced 
only  at  the  busk  (q.  v.).  In  1799  the 
place  could  muster  116  warriors,  and  in 
1832  it  con  tained  386  houses.  See  Gatschet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  147-8,  1884. 
Adgvbachrs.— Coxo,  Cnrolana,  23.  1741  (perhaps 
identical).  I«  po-co-gee  —  Hawkins  ( 1799), Sketch, 
27,  1848  (ancient  name).  Iipokogi  —  (Jatsehet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  I,  148,  l&l   (=  'town  of 
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survivors':  ancient  name).  Italua  fatcha-u'go — 
Ibid.  (=»  'town  deviating  from  strictness' : 
ancient  name;.  Italoa  iapokogi.— Ibid.  (*»' town 
of  survivors ' :  ancient  name).  Tauchebatchee. — 
Schermerhorn  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
2d  ■.,  II,  18,  1814.    Teickibatika.  —  McGillivray 

il877)  in  Am.  State  Piijiers,  Ind.  AfT..  I,  18,  1832. 
ocabatcha.— Anville.  map  N.  Am.,  1746.  Togo 
-Lattre,  map  17.  S.,  1784.  Tokaubat 
i.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treaties,  324,  1837.  Tookabat 
.—Woodward,  Rerainis..  31,  1859.  Tookabat 
i.— Brown,  West.  Qaz.,  11,  1817.  Took-aubat 
one.— Hawkins  (1779).  Sketch,  27,  62.  1848.  Took 
aubatchians.— Jackson  (1813)  in  Drake,  Rk.  Inds., 
bk.  4.  51,  1848.  Topacas  — Barcia.  Ensayo  (1693). 
313, 1723.  Toukaubatchec-  I  .  H.  Ind.  Treat.  (1814). 
162.  1837.  Tuccabatche.—  Bartram.  Travels.  461. 
1791.  Tuchabatchees  —  V.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1797),  70, 
1837.  Tuckaabatchees— Drake.  Bk.  Inda..  bk.  4. 48, 
lnix.  Tuckabatcha  —  Ind.  AfT.  Rep..  149.  1858. 
Tuckabatche— Bartram.  Trav.,  445.  1791.  Tucka- 


batchea.— Knox  (1791)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind. 

 ie.— Knox,  Tbid..  260. 

ny.— Wood  ward .  op 
U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.  (1797),  68.  1837.  Tuckafachea.— 


Aff..  I,  127.  1832.  Tuckabatcbie 
Tuekabatchy.— Wood  ward. op.cit.  Tuckabathees.— 


Ker,  Travels,  300,  1816.  Tuckapaua  —  Ibid,  (prob- 
ably identical).  Tuckaubatchees.  -  Finnelson 
(1792)  in  Am.  State  Paper*,  op.  cit..  289.  Tuckha- 
batcheee.— McKenney,  Mem.  and  Trav.,  I.  164, 
1M6.  Tugibaxtchi.-Gatschet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg., 
I,  147,  1884  (ancient  form).  Tukabaches.-Drake. 
Ind.  Chron.,  201, 1836.  Tukabatchey.— Adair,  Am. 
Inds.,  178,  179,  1775.  Tukabatchies.-Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  4,  57.  1848.  Tukawbatchie.-C.allatin  in 
Trans  Am.  Antlq.  Soc..li.95. 1836.  Tukipa  htchi- 
Gatschet,  op. cit.  (ancient  form).  Tukipa\tchi  — 
Ibid.   Tukkebatche.— Adair,  Am.  Inds..  257,  1775. 

Tukabatchi.  A  town  of  the  Creek  Na- 
tion, on  the  N.  side  of  Wewokacr.,  Okla. 
The  people  formerly  lived  hetween  Eu- 
faula  and  Hillahi  towns,  Ala. — Gatschet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii,  186,  1888. 
TukabaxtchL-Ibid. 

Tukachkach.    A    Chumashan  village 
formerly  at  El  Entente »,  near  San  " 
venture,  Ventura  CO.,  Cal. 

Tu'katc  katc  — Henshaw,  Buenaventura 
cab.,  B.  A.  E..  1H84. 

Tukhenikaahika  {Tuqe'-mkxici'.ya,  'red- 
dish-yellow-buffalo people' ).  A  Quapaw 
gens.—  Dorsey  in  15th  Hep.  B.  A.  E.,  229, 
1897. 

Tukhtukagi  (  Tuxtft-Mgi,  'corn-cribs  set 
up').  A  former  Creek  village,  eul>ordi- 
nate  to  Oakfuskee,  on  the  w.  bank  of  Tal- 
lapoosa r.,  20 in.  above  Xiuyaka,  probably 
in  Randolph  <•<>.,  Ala. 

Corn  House.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes.  iv,578, 1854. 
Thu  le-oc  who-cat-lau.— Hawkins  <  1 779 > .  Sketch, 
46,  1848  (probably  identical).  Tooh  tocau-gee.— 
Ibid,  ('corn  housestandintr').  Totacaga.— Swan 
(1791)  in  Sc  hoolcraft,  op.  cit..  V.  262.  1855.  Touta- 
caugee.— Treat vof  1814  in  U.S.  Ind.  Treat..  162, 1837. 
Tuvtu  kagi.-tiatschet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  I,  148, 

Tuklnobi.  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Hopi,  traces  of  the  ruins  of  which  are 
discernible  on  a  large  hill  on  the  summit 
of  East  Mesa,  Tusavan,  s.  e.  Arizona. — 
Fewkes  in  17th  Rep*.  B.  A.  E.,  589,  1898. 

Tukkuthkutchm  ('squint-eyed  people'). 
A  Kutchin  tril>e  at  the  head  of  Porcupine 
r.,  occupying  the  territory  between  the 
headwaters  of  the  Porcupine  r.  and  Ft 
McPherson.  in  the  northern  Yukon 
Ter.,  Canada.  Their  eyes  are  frequently 
small  and  oblique,  hence  their  name. 
Although  Iwirbarous  they  are  more  in- 
telligent than  other  tribes.  They  are 
a  commercial  people,  living  by  barter. 


Though  good  hunters,  rarely  lacking  food, 
they  do  not  hunt  furs,  but  exchange  their 
beads,  which  form  the  circulating  me- 
dium, for  the  peltry  of  the  neighboring 
tribes.  They  are  fond  of  oratorical  dis- 
play, and  in  "their  harangues  the  voice  of 
the'  speaker  gradually  rises,  becoming  a 
screech  at  the  climax.  They  subsist  at 
all  seasons  almost  exclusively  on  caribou, 
which  thev  hunt  on  the  mountains. 
Formerly  they  were  numerous,  but  by 
1866  they  had  become  reduced  to  15  hunt- 
ers or  40  men.  Dawson  (Rep.  GeoL 
Sun-.  Can.  1888,  206b,  1889)  gave  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  Peel  r.  and  La 
Pierres  House,  the  Tatlitkutchin  and 
Tukkuthkutchin  together,  as  .S37,  con- 
sisting of  185  males  and  152  females. 
Morice  estimated  their  number  at  150  in 
1906. 


Dakax— Morice  in  Anthropos,  i.  261.  1906. 
kadh». — Pctitot,  Autoitr  du  lac  dea  Ex-laves. 
361, 1891.  Dakkadhs- Petitot,  Diet.  D£ne  Dindjie, 
XX,  1876  ('  squinters').  Dcagothee  Loochoo  — 
Schoolcraft,  Ind  Tribes,  II,  28.  1812.  Dcegothee  — 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc..  n.  19.  1S36. 
Degatb.ee  Dinees. — Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
511,  1878.  Degothees  — Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes, 
HI,  542,  1853.  Degotm-Kutehin— Bancroft,  Nat. 
Race*,  1, 146,  1874.  Degutbee  Dinees.—  Mackenzie, 
Voy.,  49,  1802.  DegutheeDennee  —  Franklin,  Sec. 
Ex'ped.,40, 1828  ('the  people  whoavold  the  arrows 
of  their  enemies  by  keeping  a  lookout  on  both 
aides').  Deguthee  Dine.— Mackenzie.  Voy..  n, 
213.  1W2.  Degutb.ee  Dineea.— Mackenzie,  Voy..  51, 
1801.  Dlfothi.— Latham,  Nat.  Races  Ruas.  Emp., 
292.  1854.  Digotai  Kutchin.— Simpson,  Nar.  of 
Disco  v..  108. 1843.  Oens-de  rait.— Colyer  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1  *69,  593, 1870.  Gena  de  rata  —  Wh vm per, 
Alaska.  256,  1809.  K1&  ren  Kouttchia.— Pctitot. 
Autour.  361. 1891  (gensdu  bord  des  Prairies) 
ven-Kuttchin.-Petitot,  Diet.  Dene T 


1876  ( '  people  at  the  end  of  the  prairie ') .  Kukuth- 
kutchin.-Baneroft,  Nat.  Races,  I,  147.  1874  (mis- 
print). Lanienes  Houae Indiana.— Kirkby  in  Hind, 


Labrador  Penin..  n.  254,  1863. 
Autour  du  lac  des  Enclaves.  361.  1891. 
Proper.— Ros*.  notes  on  Tinne, 


claves.  361.  1891  (marmot  people).  Hjlth.— Ibid, 
(•between  other.').  Porcupine.—  Colyer  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1869.593.1870. 
Whvmper,  Alaska,  255,  1869. 
kenzie,  Voy.,  51.  1801.  Quarr*  11  era— Franklin, 
Nar.  Journ.  Polar  Sea,  261,  1824.  ftuereUeura.— 
BnlM.  Atlas  Fthnopr.,  821,  1826.  Bat  Indiana.— 
Hurdesty  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1866.  311, 1872.  Rat 
River  Indians.— Whvmper,  Alaska. 
Squinters.— Latham  in  trans  Philol.  Soc  '. 
t'.T.  lsV,  8quint-Eycs.— Franklin,  Nar.  Joiirn. 
Polar  Sea.  261,  1824.  Takadh*.— Petitot.  MS. 
v.ruh.,  lvws.  S.  I.  6613.  Takaz.— Morice  in  An- 
throi**.  1,261, 1906(Daka;.  on.  Tl'-koTtk— Rosa, 
notes  on  Tinne. S.I.  MS. 474c twisted').  Ta-kuth 
Kutchin .— (iihhs.  MS.  notes  from  Rust,  B.A.E. 
(•  w  r\  -necked  people*).  Ta  Kuth -Kutchin. — Hind. 
Labrador  Penin. 254,1 863.  Tdha-kke-Kuttchi  a.  — 
Petitot,  Diet.  Dene-Dindjie,  xx,  1876  ('mountain 
race').  Tdha- Kouttchin. — Pctitot.  Autour  du  lac 
des Esclaves.361, 1891  ('mountain  people').  T4hs> 
kuttchin— Petitot  in  Bull.  Soc.  Geog.  Paris,  chart, 
ls7.r>  Thyeothe— Ijitham  in  Trans,  Philol.  Soc. 
I.otid  .67,  1856.  Tuk-kuth.— Hardistv  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1866.  311.  1872.  Tukukth-Kutchin.— Dall, 
Alaska.  430.  1870.  Tttkkath'-katchin'.— Dall  in 
font.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  I.  31, 1877.  Tukudh— Keane 
In  Stanford,  Compcnd..  540,  1878.  Tykothee.— 
Palbi,  Alius  Kthnofc..  no.  821,  1826.  Tykothee- 
dinneh.— Franklin,  Nar.  Journ.  Polar  St^a,  261. 
1824.  Yukuth.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.. 
.">].">,  lsTs  i  misprint).  Yukuth  Kutchin. — Bancroft. 
Nat.  Races,  I,  115,  1882  (misprint). 

Tuklak.    A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
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Inge  on  Kuskokwim  r.  below  the  Yukon 

Krtage,  Alaska;  pop.  92  in  1880. 
>khlagamute.— Petmff  In  10th  Census.  Alaska.  17, 
1884.   Touckagnokmiut.-Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann. 
Voy.,  6th  s.,  xxi,  map,  1850. 

Tuklukyet.  A  Vukonikhotana  village, 
on  the  n.  hank  of  Yukon  r.,  15  m.  below 
the  mouth  of  Tozi  r.,  Alaska. — Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Tukpafka  (' puuk-wood,'  'tinder').  An 
upj>er  Creek  village,  from  which  Niuyaka 
was  settled  in  1777.  According  to  Haw- 
kins it  was  on  Chattahoochee  r.,  prob- 
ably in  w.  Georgia,  in  1777.  It  contained 
126  families  in  1832.  Whipple(Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  in,  pt.  3, 8, 1856)  speaks  of  a  rem- 
nant of  the  people  as  living  with  the 
Kichai  and  Kiekapoo  on  Canadian  r., 
Ind.  T.  (Oklahoma),  in  1853. 
Punknot — Weatherford  (1798)  in  Am.  State  Papers, 
Ind.  Aft*.,  I.  885,  1832.  Toak  paf  car — Census  of 
UB  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  578.  1H54. 
Topoflbes.— Ilomenech,  Desert*  N.  A.,  I,  444,  18fi0. 
Toproflries.— Jacob,  Lite  of  P.  Class,  121. 1859.  Tote- 
paufcau.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch.  45,1848.  Tuo- 
paueka.— Bartraui,  Trav.,  4G2,  1773. 

Tukpafka.  A  town  of  the  Creek  Na- 
tion, on  Canadian  r.,  about  8  m.  below 

the  mouth  of  Little  r.,  Okla. 
Topofkeea.— Whipple  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep..  lit,  pt.  3, 
8,  1856.  Tukpafka.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg., 
U,  186,  1888. 

Tukuanka  ('sheep-eaters,'  referring  to 
the  mountain  sheep ) .  A  division  of  Sho- 
shoni  said  to  have  lived  in  Yellowstone 
park.  suhseouently  in  w.  central  Idaho  on 
the  Lemhi  fork  of  Salmon  r.,  and  on  the 
Malade.  Thev  were  subsequently  on  the 
Lemhi  res.,  Idaho,  but  in  1907  they  were 
removed  to  the  Ft  Hall  res.  They  num- 
bered 90  in  1904,  but  are  no  longer  sep- 
arately enumerated. 

a* 

Great  Kammaa  Indiana.— Yalkenhnrgh  in  Ind.  Aft. 
Rep.,  235,  l-'i'i.  Kammaa  Prairie  tribe.— Cooley, 
ibid.,  80.  Loo-coo- rekah.— Mann.  ibid..  1864. 172, 
1*66.  Mountain-Sheep Eatera.— Hoffman  in  Proc. 
Am.  Philos.  Hoc..  XXIII,  297,  1886.  Salmon  River 
Snakes.— Stuart.  Montana,  81,  1865.  Sheep  Eat- 
ers.—Doty  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1*64,  175.  1865.  Too 
coo  recah — (lebow,  nay  Vocab.,  19,  ISO* 

(Shoshonl  name).  Took'  a  rik-kah. — Stuart,  op. 
cit.  Tucaricaa  —  r  S.  ^tat.  at  Large,  X VI,  346. 1878. 
Tukarika.— Gatschet  in  (Jefig.  Surv.  W.  100th  Mer., 
vii,  410,  1879.    Tu'kuari'ka  —  Hoffman,  op.  cit. 

Ttikulitlatun.  A  former  village  of  the 
Chastacosta  on  the  n.  side  of  Rogue  r.f 
Greg. 

Tn'-iu-lit-la'-tttn.— Dorscy  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
111,234,  1890. 

Tukntnnt.  A  former  village  of  the 
Ruiusen  division  of  theCoetanoan  family 
near  Monterey,  Cal. 

Santa  Tereaea.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Apr.  20, 
1*10  (misprint  for  Santa  Teresa).  Twrutaut.- 
Ibid. 

Tnkwilisitunne.  A  former  village  of  the 
Chaxtacosta  on  the  x.  side  of  Rogue  r., 
Greg. 

Tu'-kwi  li-ai'  tunn?.— Dorwey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  234,  1890. 

Tula.  A  province,  probably  in  w. 
Arkansas,  on  Arkansas  r.,  visited  by 
De  Soto's  army  in  1542.  As  the  language 
differed  from  that  of  the  Quapaw  to  the 


b.,  the  people  were  possibly  of  the  Cad- 
doan  stock. 

Tula.— Biedma  (1544)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
n.  106, 1850.  TulLv-Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1557),  ibid., 
179. 

Tuladi.    See  Touladu 

Tnlalip.  One  of  three  divisions  of  the 
Twana,  a  Salish  tribe  on  the  w.  side  of 
Hood  canal,  Wash.  This  branch,  accord- 
ing to  Eells,  lives  on  a  small  stream,  near 
the  head  of  the  canal,  called  Dulaylip. 
The  name  has  also  been  given  to  a  reserva- 
tion on  the  w.  side  of  Puget  sd. 
Do'bieli'p.— Eells,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Twana  name). 
Du-hle-lips.— Eells  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1887,  605, 
1H89.  Ifuhlyup.— Eells.  MS.,  op.  cit.  (Clallxm 
name).  Teelaiup.— Hill  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doe.  37, 31th 
Cong.,  3d  seas.,  81, 1857.  Thwtf  lup.— MeCaw.  Pu- 
yallup  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885  (Puvallup 
name).  Tulalip  —  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1901,  704,  1902 
(name  of  res.  and  agency). 

Tularefioa  (Span. :  '  those  of  the  tulares,1 
or  tracts  of  land  containing  tulct  or 
reeds).  A  term  applied  loosely  to  the 
tribes  of  the  great  valley  of  Ban  Joa- 
quin r.  and  Tulare  lake,  and  even  of 
lower  Sacramento  valley,  Cal.  As  this 
territory  included  Moquelumnan,  Yo- 
kuts  ( Mari  posan ) ,  and  Shoshonean  tri  bes, 
the  word  is  without  ethnic  significance. 
Until  July  20,  1903,  there  was  a  "Mis- 
sion-Tule  River  Consolidated  Agency" 
in  California,  when,  by  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  "it  was  subdivided, 
part  becoming  the  Mission  res.  (with 
2,897  Indians  in  1908),  the  other  the  Tule 
River  res.  (with  151  Indians). 

Talarenoa.— Mayer,  Mexico,  It,  38,  1858.  Toolee- 
rayos.— Beechey,  Voy.,  L  381,  1881.  Tula.— 
Emmous  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  201, 1H5S. 
Tulara — Ibid.  Tulare  Lake  Indians.— Johnston  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  32d  Cong.,  1st  scss.,  23,  1852. 
Tularenos.— Dtiflot  de  Mofras,  Expl.,  n,  335,  1844. 
Tulare  River  Indiana.— Henley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
611,  1854.  Tulareein.— Capron,  Hi-t  Cal.,  20,  1854. 
Tule  River.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1901,  686,  1902.  Tulu- 
raioa. — Beechev,  op.  cit.,  II,  401,  1831.  Tutas 
Talarenoa.— Muhlenpfordt,  Mejico,  II,  538.  1844 
(the  Paiute  livingon  the  streams  s.  of  Tulare  lake; 
misprint). 

Tu lares.  A  band,  probably  of  the  Ola- 
mentke,  formerly  living  on  the  n.  coast 
of  San  Francisco  bav,  Cal.,  but  nearly  ex- 
tinct in  1853.— Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft, 'ind. 
Tribes,  in,  421,  1853. 

Tule  Bivor  Reservation.  A  reservation 
of  48,551  acres  of  partlv  arable  land  occu- 
pied by  151  Mission  Indians  of  various 
tribes  under  the  Tule  River  school  super- 
intendent, s.  Cal. 

Tulibee.  A  species  of  whitefish  ( Core- 
gonus  tulliftee)  of  the  Great  I^akes  and  the 
water*  of  t  ho  Canadian  N.  W. ,  the  mongrel 
whitefish.  The  Canadian-French  form 
of  the  word,  which  came  into  English  as 
Udibee,  or  tullibee,  from  n.  w.  Canada,  is 
toulibi,  representing  the  otonabi  of  the 
Cree-Chippewa  dialects  of  Algomjuian, 
with  the  well-known  interchange  of  n 
and  Zand  the  dropping  of  the  first  syl- 
lable. The  word  signifies  literally  'mouth 
water,'  from  oton,  'its  mouth,'  and  abi, 
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'water,'  'liquid,' referring  to  the 
flesh  of  this  fish,  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Tulik  (Aleut:  'fissure').  An  Aleut 
village  formerly  on  Umnak,  Aleutian  ids., 
Alaska,  situated  near  a  volcano  of  the 
same  name.    Pop.  26  in  1834. 

Tooleekskoi.— Elliott,  Coud.  Aff.  Alaska,  225, 1875. 
Tulik.— Holmberg,  Ethnol.  Skizz..  142.  1855.  Tu- 
liaakoe.-Veniaminof,  Zapiski,  n,  202.  1840. 

Tulkepaia  (Yuman:  TulkepAia  renuna 
tche'hicale,  prohably  meaning  'spotted- 
belly  sparrows.'— Corbusier).  A  hotly  of 
Yuman  Indians,  popularly  known  as 
Apache  Yumas,  said  by  Corbusier  (1886) 
to  have  recently  sprung  from  a  mixture 
of  Yuma,  Mohave,  ana  Yavapai.  They 
claimed  as  their  home  the  desert  stretch 
of  w.  Arizona  between  the  Colorado  r. 
ami  the  country  of  the  Yavapai,  over 
which  they  roamed  until  placed  on  the 
Rio  Verde  res.,  Ariz.,  in  May,  1873.  In 
1875  most  of  these,  numbering  in  all 
about  500,  were  removed  to  the  San  Car- 
los res.,  where  thev  numbered  352  in  the 
following  vear.  They  st>eak  the  Yavapai 
dialect  with  a  few  "lexical  differences. 
See  Tontra.  (a.s.o.) 

Apache  Yuma.— White.  MS.  Hint.  Apache*,  B.  A.E., 
1875.  Dil-xhaya.— Ibid.  Oo'hun.-Ibid.  Har-dil- 
ahaya.— Ibid.  ('  Red  conntry  Indiana  ;  'Indians 
living  where  there  are  red  ant*':  Apache 
name).  Hatilahe.— White  in  Zeitachr.  f.  Ethnol., 
370.  1877  (the  Tonto,  Yuma,  and  Mohave,  so- 
called  bv  the  Apache).  Ko-paya. — White  quoted 
by  Gatachet  Yuma-Sprac.hstamm,  370,  1S77  (own 
name,  abbreviation  of  Tulke-paya).  Ko-uavi. — 
Gatschet,  ibid,  (own  name).   Ko'un, — White.  MS. 


Hist.  Apaches,  op.  cit.  Kowavi.— Gatschet,  op. 
Ott.  Kuna.— White,  MS.  Hist,  op.  cit.  (so-called 
by  Mexicans).  Run.— Ibid.  Hatchon. — Corbusier 
misquoted  by  Shufeldt,  Ind.  Types  of  Beauty,  17, 
1891.  Natchous. — Corbusier  in  Am.  Antiq..  vm, 
276,  1886  ('lizard':  Apache  name).  Quejuen. — 
Froebel,  Sevan  Years'  Travel,  511,  1869.  Toleko- 
paya. — White  quoted  by  Gatschet,  op.  cit.,  411. 
Tolgopeya.— Ibid.  Tolkepaya. — ten  Kate,  Reizen 
in  N.  A.,  199,  1*85.  Tolkipeya.— White  quoted 
by  Gatsrhet,  op.  cit.,  371.  Tolkopaya  —  Ibid. 
Ttilgopaya.— Ibid.  T»ilgopeya.— Ibid.  Tulkepaia 
venuna  tchehwale. — Corbusier.  op.  cit.  (  =  spot  ted 
belly  T.).  Tubkapayv— Harrington  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  xxi.  !W4.  1908  ('lizard  folk":  given  a« 
Tonto  name  for  themselves).  Ya-ve-pe'-Ku-tcan'. — 
ten  Kate.  Synonymic,  5, 18*1  (given  as  their  own 
name). 

Tullibee.    See  Tulibee. 

Tullihaa.  A  village  situate<l  in  1755  on 
the  w.  branch  of  Muskingum  r.,  Ohio, 
about  20  m.  above  the  forks,  and  occu- 
pied by  Delaware.",  Mahican,  and  Caugh- 
nawaga.— Smith  (17iW)  quoted  by  Drake, 
Trag.  Wild.,  185,  1841. 

Tulomos.  Mentioned  a**  a  tribe  or  divi- 
sion of  the  Costanoan  Indian*,  probably 
inhabiting  the  peninsula  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  and  connected  with  the  mis- 
sion of  Dolores.  Together  with  the 
Olhones,  Ahwastes,  Altahmos.  and 
Komonans  they  have  been  called  Costa- 
nos.  (a.  l.  k.) 

Tu  le-moa.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes.  II.  506, 
Tulumonot  —  tatham  in  Proe.  Philol.  Sor.  I»nd., 
79,  1H52-63.   Tuolomoa— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Ian.  11,  1861. 

Tulpkweyu  (eontr.  from  tnrapkirt'ye-u,  a 


species  of  snake).  A  Tonkawa  gens. — 
Gatschet,  Tonkawe  voeab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Tulsa  (properly  Tain,  contracted  from 
Tallahntwe) .  A  Creek  town  on  the  left 
bank  of  Arkansas  r.,  in  tp.  19  n.,  R.  12  e., 
Okla.  See  Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg., 
EX,  186,  1888. 

Tulsa.  A  Creek  town  at  the  old  Creek 
council-ground,  at  Council  Hill,  near  the 
head  of  Grave  cr.,  in  the  s.  e.  part  of  the 
Creek  Nation,  Okla.— Gatschet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  n,  186,  1888. 
Lutchapoga.— Gatschet,  ibid.,  1S5. 

Tulshk.    A  Yaquina  village  on  the  s. 

side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 

T'ulck  — Doreey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  229, 

1890  (r    «h  ). 

Tulsulsun ( Ttd-tfd'-tti n).  G i  ven  by  Dor- 
eey (Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m,  235,  1890) 
as  a  Takelma  band  or  village  in  Oregon, 
but  identified  by  Sapir  (Am.  Anthr.,  ix, 
254,  1907)  as  merely  the  Takelma  name 
(DnlmMn)  of  Illinois  r. 

Tulttchina  ('bathers  in  cold  water'). 
A  Knaiakhotana  clan  of  Cook  inlet, 
Alaska. — Richardson,  Ant.  Kxpd.,  i, 
407,  1851. 

Tuluka.  A  former  Pat  win  village  in 
Pope  valley,  Napa  co.,  Cal.  According 
to  Powers  the  Spaniards  carried  away 
most  of  the  tribe  in  1838  to  Sonoma  mis- 
sion, where  the  larger  portion  soon  died 
from  smallpox.  There  were  only  S  sur- 
vivors in  1842. 

Re'-ho  —  Powers  in  Cont.  N*.  A.  Kthnol..  m.  22*. 
1877  (named  from  a  chief).  Tulkaya.— Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  30,  1890.  Tu-lo-kai'-di-iel.— 
Powers,  op.  cit.  Tuluka  — S.  A.  Barrett,  inf  *n.  1905. 

Tuluka.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  right  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r., 
Alaska;  pop.  59  in  1SS0,  17  in  1890. 
Toolooka  ana  amute.— Petroff  in  10th  Census. 
Alaska,  16.  1H84.  Tooluka  anahaniute  -Ibid.,  map. 
Tulukagnagamiut.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  164.  1*93. 

Tulukiak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  left  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r., 
Alaska,  40  m.  aliove  Bethel;  pop.  150  in 
1880,  62  in  1890. 

Iuluki&k  —  Halloek  in  Nat.Geog.  Mag.,  IX.  90, 1«K 
(misprint).   Toulakaagamut. — Spurr  (1S9S)  quoted 
by  Baker,  Geoff.  Diet.  Alaska.  1902.  Tulukaag 
miut.— 11th  Census.  Alaska,  164.  1*9$. 

Tulwutmetunne  ('people  in  the  open 
prairie').  A  band  of  the  Mishikhwut- 
metunne  formerly  residing  on  Coquille  r., 
Oreg. 

Tul-wut'-me.—  Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  DDL 
&2.1S90.  ittl'-w*tW»ttiui«\-Ibid. 

Tumac.  Said  to  be  the  westernmost 
settlement  of  the  Maricopa  on  Gila  r.. 
s.  w.  Ariz.,  in  the  18th  century. — Orozco 
y  Berra,  Geog.,  348,  18H4. 

Tumaoacori  (from  Pima  Txii-ma-la'- 
kork;  'curved  peak.'— ten  Kate).  A 
former  rancheria  of  one  of  the  Pi  man 
tril>es,  probably  Sobaijiuri,  on  Rio  Santa 
Cruz,  s.  of  Tubac  and  8  leagues  n.  m.  w.  of 
Guevavi,  s.  Arizona.  It  was  visited  by 
Father  Kino  in  1H97-1701,  and  afterward 
l>ecame  a  visita  of  Guevavi,  with  199 
natives  in  1764-07,  and  39  in  1772,  at 
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which  date  it  was  almost  in  ruins  from 

Apache  depredations  in  1769.    In  1784  or 

earlier  it  had  become  the  mission  of  Ban 

Jose,  and  was  occupied  as  such  until  1820, 

when  the  church,  erected  by  the  Jesuits 

in  1752,  was  destroyed  by  the  Apache. 

The  ruins  are  still  visible. 

Jumaeacori  — Mange  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  858,  1*89.  8an  Jos£— Bancroft,  ibid., 
385.  S.  CayeUno.— Bt-rnal  (1697)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, ibid..  856  (Tu macaco ri,  or).  8.  CayeUno 
Tumapacori.— Kino  (1697)  in  Doc.  Hint.  Mex.,  4th 
8.,  L  288,  1>S.t6.  8.  Cayetano  Tumagaoori  — Mnnge 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  858, 1889. 
St  CayeUno.— Venega*.  Hist.  Cala.,  I,  map,  1759. 
8umacacori. -Croix  (1769)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th 
«..  II,  15, 1856.  Tennacaoori.— Hardy.  Travel*.  422, 
1829.  Taioomakakork.— ten  Kate.  Reizen  in  N.  A., 
1G<>.  1 885 (I'inia name).  Tumaoacori.— Garces(1769) 
in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  «.,  II,  874,  1856. 

Tnmalenia  ( Tu-ma-leh-nia).  A  tribe, 
probably  Moquelumnan,  formerly  living 
at  Bodega  bay,  Cal.,  and  speaking  a  lan- 
guage different  from  the  Gallinomero,  the 
next  tribe  to  the  n.— Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  m,  102,  1853. 

Turn  a  mar.  A  tril>eor8ubtril)e,  evidently 
Coahuiltecan,  encountered  n.  of  the  Rio 
Grande  as  early  as  1675,  when  Fernando 
del  Bosque  crossed  into  Texas  ( Nat.  Geog. 
Mag.,  xiv,  340-45,  1903).  Early  in  the 
18th  century  they  became  well  known  at 
San  Francisco  8olano  mission  on  the  Rio 
Grande  in  Mexico,  and  after  this  mission 
tiecame  San  Antonio  de  Valero,  on  the 
Rio  San  Antonio  in  Texas,  some  members 
of  the  tribe  followed  it  (Baptismal  Rec.  of 
San  Antonio  de  Valero,  MS.).  At  the  first 
mission  named  they  mingled  freely  with 
the  Terocodame,  aTumamar  being  at  one 
time  chief  of  the  latter  band.  The  tribe 
ranged  far  to  the  k.,  sometimes  being  met 
on  the  Brazos  ( Espinosa,  Diario,  entry  for 
June  10,  1716,  MS.).  The  tribal  name, 
which  was  most  commonly  written  Tuina- 
mar  and  Ticniatnar,  seems  to  have  disap- 
peared before  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, (h.  e.  b.) 

,  -  Fernando  del  Bosque  ( 1675) ,  op.  cit. 
. -Orozco  y  Berra.  Geog..  806.  1864. 
i— Espinosa  (1716).  op.  cit.  Tumamar.— 
Fernando  del  Bo*que  (1675),  op.  cit.  (given  as 
chief's  name). 

Tnmidok.  According  to  Powers,  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Miwok  formerly  living  in  the 
region  of  Mokelumne  r.,  in  Calaveras  and 
Amador  cos.,  Cal.  In  reality  the  name 
has  the  same  sign  i  ficance  asTamuleko,  q .  v. 

Toomedoca  —  Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  X,  324,  1873. 
Tu'-mi-dok.— I'owers  in  Gont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
349,  1877. 

Tumkoaakya*  (  TumQoa'akyag).  A  Bella- 
coola  gens  at  Talio,  Brit.  Col. — Boas  in 
7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  3,  1891. 

Tummeli  ( Tum'-meli).  A  Maidu  divi- 
sion living  along  the  s.  fork  of  American 
r.,  from  a  little  above  Coloma  to  River- 
ton,  Eldorado  co.,  Cal.  (a.  b.  n. ) 

Tumna  (properly  Dumna).  A  former 
Yokuts  (Mariposan)  tribe  that  lived  on 
upper  San  Joaquin  r.  and  n.  to  Kings  r., 
Cal.    They  were  one  of  the  tribes  that 


ceded  their  lands  to  the  United  States  by 
treaty  of  Apr.  29,  1851,  and  were  then 
placed  on  a  reserve  between  Chowchilla 
and  Kaweah  rs.  (a.  l.  k.  ) 

Dumna.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch, 
and  Eth.,u.  311.1907  (proper  name).  Loomneara.  — 
Henley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  512. 1854.  Toom-aa. — Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  223,  1851;  Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
782,  1899.   To«m-aaa.-Iud.  Aff.  Rep.,  223.  1851. 

Tump.  According  to  Bartlett  (Diet  of 
Americanisms,  723,  1877),  "to  tump" 
signifies  "to  draw  a  deer  or  other  animal 
home  through  the  woods  after  he  has 
been  killed":  a  word  in  use  in  the  hunt- 
ing regions  of  Maine,  from  the  Abnaki 
dialect  of  Algonquian.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Tumpataguo.  One  of  36  tribes  reported 
in  1683  to  Domingo  de  Mendoza  ( V iaje, 
MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  de  Mex. )  as  beine 
friendly  to  the  Jumano  (Tawehash)  and 
living  three  days'  journey  eastward  from 
the  junction  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the 
Conchos.  This  would  place  them  in  s.  w. 
Texas.  (h.  k.  b.  ) 

Tump-line.  A  pack  strap  or  portage 
strap.  Bartlett  (Diet,  of  Americanisms, 
723,  1877)  says:  "A  strap  placed  across 
the  forehead  to  assist  a  man  in  carrying  a 
pack  on  his  back.  Used  in  Maine,  where 
the  custom  was  borrowed  from  the  Indi- 
ans." The  first  part  of 
this  word  is  derived,* 
according  to  De  Cost 
8mith,  from  mddHmbi^ 
which  in  the  Abnaki 
dialect  of  Algonquian 
signifies  'pack  strap,' 
'burden  strap';  line  is 
English.  According  to 
Prince  (Am.  Anthr.,  ix, 
no.  3,  1907)  the  modern  Abnaki  form  is 
madomba,  and  the  present-day  Mashpee 
ta'mpdm.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Tumpsi.  A  tribeor8ubtribe,  of  unknown 
affinity,  represented  in  1728  at  San  Anto- 
nio de  Valero  mission,  Texas  (Valero 
Burials,  1728,  partida  154,  MS.). 

Tnmtli  ( 'paint' ).  A Squawmish village 
on  the  k.  side  of  Howe  sd.,  Brit.  Col. — 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474, 1900. 

Turn  an.  A  name  said  by  Powers  ( Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  349,  1877)  to  be  applied 
by  the  Miwok  n.  of  Stanislaus  r.,  Stanis- 
laus co.,  Cal.,  to  their  northern  congeners. 
Powers  derives  the  name  from  tn'mun^ 
'north.'  It  is,  however,  very  probably 
another  rendition  of  chumetoko,  a  term  de- 
rived from  the  Miwok  chumech,  'south,' 
and  itself  signifying  'southerners.'  Cf. 
Tamuleko.  (s.  a.  b.  ) 

Tunagak.  An  Eskimo  village  in  the 
Kuskokwim  district,  Alaska;  pop.  71  in 
1890. 

Tunaghamiut.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  164.  1808. 

Tuual.    A  former  pueblo  of  the  Tepe- 
huane,  in   Durango,  Mexico;  definite 
locality  unknown, 
el  Tuaaf.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  318, 1864. 

Tunaapin  ( Tii'-7ian-p'ifl,  'black  bear'). 
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A  gens  of  the  Iowa,  consisting  of  the 
Tapothka,  Punghathka,  Munchinye,  and 
Kirokokhoche  Buhgentes. 
Too-num'-pe.— Morgan.  Anc.  Boc.,  166.  1877.  Tu'- 
na»-p,i».-boreey  In  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  288, 1897. 

Tunanpin.     A  gens  of  the  Missouri 

(q.  v.). 

Moon'  cha.— Morxnn,  Anc.  Soo..  156, 1877.  Tu-na»'- 
p'i-.-Doracy  In  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  240,  1897. 

Tunanpin.  A  gens  of  the  Oto  (q.  v.). 
Me-je'-ra  ja.-Morgan ,  Anc.Soc.,166. 1877  ( =•  Wolf ; 
given  ait  distinct  from  Bear  gens).  Moon' cha  — 
Ibid.  ('Bear').  Mu"  tci'-ra  toe.— uoraey  In  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  240.  1897  ('Wolf).  Tuna»'-p'i».— 
Ibid.  ('Black  bear'). 

Tnndastuia(  Apache:  'water  spread  out, 1 
from  the  many  springs  forming  marshy 
areas).  A  large  prehistoric  puehlo  ruin 
on  a  low  elevation  between  two  washes 
entering  Forestdale  cr.  from  the  n.,  on 
the  White  Mtn.  Apache  res.,  10  m.  a.  k. 
of  Showlow,  Ariz.  It  was  partially  exca- 
vated in  1901  by  Dr  Walter  Hough,  of 
the  National  Museum,  who  is  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  it  was  a  settlement  of  a 
Zufli  clan  or  clans  on  its  northward  mi- 
gration. See  Nat.  Mus.  Rep.  1901,  289, 
1903. 

Forestdale  ruin.— Ibid. 

Tandy.   See  Taterny. 

Tunessa88ah(  'where  there  is  fine  sand.' — 
Hewitt).  An  Iroquois  village  formerly 
on  upper  Allegheny  r.,  perhaps  in  Warren 
co..  Pa.,  and  occupied  by  Seneca,  Cayuga, 
and  Onondaga.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  200, 
299,  300,  1829. 

Tang.  The  Sun  clan  of  the  Tewa  pueblo 

of  Hano,  n.  k.  Ariz.,  only  one  individual 

(a  man)  of  which  survived  in  1893. 
Tan'.— Fewkcs  in  Am.  Anthr.,  VII,  166.  1WM. 
Tda'-wu.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39,  1891 
(Hupi  name).  Tjon-a-ai'. — Ibid.  (Navaho name). 
Tun.— Ibid. 

Tungge  (Tewa:  'village  of  the  basket'). 
A  former  pueblo  of  the  Tano  on  a  bare 
slope  near  the  hanks  of  a  stream  (which 
in  the  mountains  farther  s.  is  called 
Rio  de  San  Pedro,  lower  down  Una  de 
Gato,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ruins 
Arroyo  del  Tunque),  at  the  If,  e.  extrem- 
ity of  theSandia  mts.,  in  Sandoval  co., 
N.  Mex.  It  was  the  westernmost  of  the 
Tano  villages  in  prehistoric  times,  and 
was  evidently  in  ruins  in  1541,  the  date 
of  Coronado's  expedition,  having  been 
abandoned  a  few  years  prior  to  that  date 
in  consequence  of  an  attack  by  nomadic 
Indians  from  the  plains.  The  pueblo  was 
extensive,  forming  a  number  of  irregular 
souares,  and  the  houses  were  constructed 
of  adobe  with  rubble  foundations.  See 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  109, 
121,  et  seq.,  1892. 

El  Tunque.— Bandelier,  op.  clt..  109.  Pueblo  de 
Tunque.— Poo.  of  1770eited  by  Bandelier,  ibid.,  112. 
Tung  go. — Ibid.,  109 (aboriginal name).  Tung  ke — 
Bandolier  in  Ritch.  N.  Mex..  201,  18*5:  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iii,129,  1X90.  Tunque.— Bandelier  in 
Ritch.  op.  cit.  Village  of  the  Basket  —  Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  op.  cit. 

Tungulungii  (  Tung-uJ-wig'-gi,  'smallest 
turtle' ).  A  subelan  of  the  Delawares.— 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 


Tungyaa.  According  to  tradition  of  t  he 
Santa  Clara  Indians,  an  ancient  Tewa 
pueblo  on  a  black  mesa  near  the  w.  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  above  the  San  Ilde- 
fonso  ford,  N.  Mex.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Tumakpuk.  A  Togiagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  lower  Togiak  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  137 
in  1880. 

Tuniakhpuk  — ivtroff  in  10th  Census  Alaska,  map, 
1884.  Tuniakpuk.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  641. 
1906.   Tunnlakhpuk.— Petroff,  op.  cit.,  17. 

Tunica  (ta,  an  article;  ion,  'people';  feo, 
nominal  suffix. — Gatschet).  A  tribe,  form- 
ing a  distinct  linguistic  family  known  as 
Tonikan,  formerly  dwelling  on  the  lower 
Mississippi.  The  Tunica  are  prominent 
in  the  early  history  of  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi region  because  of  their  attachment 
to  the  French  and  the  faithful  service 
rendered  them  as  allies  in  contests  with 
neighboring  tribes.  When  first  visited 
they  lived  in  Mississippi  on  lower  Yazoo 
r.  In  1699  La  Source  (Shea,  Earlv  Vov., 
80,  1861 )  estimated  the  number  of  their 
cabins  at  about  260,  scattered  over  4 
leagues  of  country.  He  states  that 
they  lived  entirely  on  Indian  corn 
and  did  no  hunting.  Gravier,  who  vis- 
ited the  tribe  in  1700,  states  that  they 
occupied  7  hamlets  containing  60  or  60 
small  cabins.  In  1706,  according  to  La 
Harpe,  the  Tunica  were  driven  from  their 
villages  bv  the  Chickasaw  and  Alibamu 
and  joined  the  Huma;  and  it  is  said  that 
subsequently  they  killed  more  than  half 
that  tribe  and  occupied  its  territory.  In 
1730  they  met  with  a  reverse  at  the  hands 
of  those  Natchez  who  had  taken  refuge 
among  the  Chickasaw;  their  village  was 
burned  and  a  large  number  of  them  Killed. 
In  1760  they  occupied  3  villages,  the 
largest  of  which  was  on  a  lake  at  Tunica 
bayou.  Baudry  des  Lozieres  in  1802 
ascribed  to  them  a  population  of  120  men, 
a  total  of  about  450. 

Hutchins  ( Imlav,  West.  Ter.,  419, 1797 ) 
notes  a  Tunica  village  on  the  e.  bank  of 
the  river  opposite  the  upper  plantations  of 
Pte  Coupee,  containing  in  1784  about  20 
warriors.  Later  the  Tunica  moved  up  to 
Markaville  prairie  in  Avoyelles  parish,  on 
the  a.  side  of  lower  Red  r.  Still  later  they 
appear  under  the  local  name  of  Avoyelles 
Indians  (not  to  be  confounded  with  an 
older  tribe  of  that  name),  a  name  applied 
also  to  theBiloxi,  who  settled  here  in  1762 
after  leaving  their  coast  seats.  The  rem- 
nant of  the  Tunica,  consisting  of  about  30 
people,  are  now  b.  and  s.  k.  of  Marksville, 
the  parish  seat,  on  what  is  called  Marks- 
ville prairie.  They  speak  Tunica,  Creole, 
and  English.  • 

Gravier's  description  of  the  Tunica  in 
1700  indicates  that  their  women  made  an 
excellent  fabric  of  mulberry  cloth;  there 
was  a  fair  division  of  labor  between  the 
Hexes;  the  men  cultivated  the  soil,  planted 
and  harvested  the  crops,  cut  the  wood 
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and  brought  it  to  the  cabin,  and  drwsed 
the  deer  and  buffalo  skins;  the  women 
performed  the  indoor  work  and  made 
pottery  and  clothing;  polygyny  was  rare 
among  them  (Shea,  Early  \oy.,  134). 
The  Tunica  language,  hitherto  unknown 
or  unpublished,  wan  studied  in  1886  by 
Gatsehet.  It  is  vocalic  and  harmonious, 
rich  in  verbal  forms  anil  posseting  also  a 
declension  of  the  noun,  and,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  nominal  and  pronominal 
gender.  It  appears  to  have  no  genetic 
connection  with  any  other  family  of  lan- 
guages. 

Counica.  -  Neill,  flint.  Minn.,  173,  1858  (misprint  >. 
Otonaica.— Tonti  (1687)  in  Shea,  Discov.,  226,  1852. 
Runicaa.— Sibley  (1805)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind. 
Aff. ,  I.  T24.  1832.  Tanico Gentl.  of  Elvaa  (1542) 
in  French,  Hint.  Coll.  La.,  it.  178,  1850  (probably 
identical).  Taaikfta. — Marquette  map  fro.  1673) 
in  Shea,  Dtoeov.,  1852.  Taaikwa. — Marquette 
quoted  by  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  80,  1861.  Toaicaa.— 
Penicaut  (1700)  in  French,  Hint.  Coll.  La.,  1.61, 
i860.  Tonicaua  — La  1 1  u  r j ..  (1719)  in  Margry,  Deo.. 
VI,  302,  1886.  Tonikaa.— Bo>su.  Travels  La.,  I,  35, 
1771.  Toumachaa. — Berquin-DuvMllon.  Travel*  in 
La..  94,1806.  Toumika.— <iravier  (1700)  in  Shea, 
Early  Voy.,  133.  ISA.  T©unie#.— Coxe.  Carolaua. 
map.  1741.  Touaika.— Orovier  (1701)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  II,  80,  1875.  Tourika.-M^UUrio 
(1682)  in  French,  ibid.. 22.  Tuncaa  —  Latham.  Es- 
*ny*.  4">*.  I**).  Tunica*.  - Jefferya,  French  Dom. 
Am..  I.  145,  1761.  Tu  ni'-cka  a"  ya-ai'.— Dorsey, 
Hiloxi  MS.  dirt.,  B.  A.  E.,  1802  (one  id  the  Biloxi 
names).  Tu-ni'  eka  h»  -ya' Ibid,  (another Biloxi 
name).  Tunacaa  — Sibley  mlwjuoted  by  Scher- 
merhorn  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  u, 
27,  1814. 

Tanicha.  Mentioned  as  a  Xavaho  set- 
tlement, but  actually  intended  to  desig- 
nate that  part  of  the  tril>e  in  and  about 
theTunicha  mts.,  N.  Mex.,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  western  portion  of  the  tribe. 

Tumecha. — Domenech,  Deserts  of  N.  A.,  II,  7.  I860. 
Tumicha. — Cortex  ( 17y9)  in  Pao.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt. 
3,119,1856.  Tuoicha  Indiana. — Shepherd  (1859)  in 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doe.  60, 36th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  16. 1860. 

Tunuliarbik.  A  former  Eskimo  settle- 
ment and  Dutch  trading  station  in  s.  w. 
Greenland.— Crantz,  Hist.  Greenland,  i, 
18, 1767. 

Tanunirmiut  ( 4  people  of  the  l>ack  coun- 
try'). Oneof  thetwosulnlivisionsof  the 
Agomiut  Eskimo,  living  at  Pond  inlet, 
opening  into  Eclipse  sd.,  s.  e.  coast  of 
Baffinland. 

Toonoonek.— Parry.  Second  Voy  .  359.  1824.  Tud- 
auairmiut.— Boas  in  Trans.  Anthr.  Soc.  Wash.,111, 
96. 1885.  Tonunirmiut.  —  Boa*  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E, 
442,  1888. 

Tununimsirmiut  (  'people  of  the  smaller 
back  country ' ).  A  subtril>e  of  Agomiut 
Eskimo  living  at  Admiralty  inlet,  the  n. 
shore  of  Cockburn  id.,  and  the  s.  shore  of 
North  Devon. 

Toonoonee-roochiuh. — Parry.  Second  Voy.,  370, 1824. 
Tudnuniroaairmiut— Botis  in  Trans.  Anthr.  Soc. 
Wash.,  HI.  96, 1885.  Tunuairuairmiut— Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  442. 1888. 

Tunxia  (from  Wuttunkthau,  'the  point 
where  the  river  bends.' — Trumbull). 
An  important  tribe  that  lived  on  middle 
Farmington  r.  near  the  great  bend,  about 
where  Farmington  and  Southington, 
Hartford  co.,  Conn.,  are  now.  They 
were  subject  at  an  early  period  to 
Sequassen,  the  sachem  who  sold  Hart- 


ford to  the  English.  Kuttenber  includes 
them  in  the  Wappinger.  They  sold  the 
greater  i>art  of  their  territory  in  1640. 
About  1700  they  still  had  a  village  of  20 
wigwams  at  Farmington,  but  in  1761 
there  were  only  4  or  6  families  left 
Juncka'ea.—  Waduugum,  a  Mohegan  chief  (1700), 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..iv,  614,  1854  (misprint). 
Scpoa.— Stilea  (1761)  in  Mas*.  Hist,  Soc.  Coll..  1st 
s.,  x,  KM,  1*09.  Bapoua.— Ibid.  Sopua.—  Jones, 
Ind.  Bull..  13,  1867  (also  used  for  the  E*opua). 
Tunckaia.— Trumbull,  Ind.  Numett  Conn.,  74,  1881 
(early  form).  Tunxia.— Stiles  (1761)  In  Mass. 
Hi^t.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  a.,  x.  104,  1809.  Uaxua.— R  I. 
Col.  Rec.  cited  by  Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn., 
74,  1881. 

Tuolumne  ( Tu-ol'-um-ne) .  A  collective 
term  for  the  tribes  on  Tuolumne  r.,  Oal., 
all  or  most  of  whom  were  probably  of 
Moquelumnan  stock.  Merriam  (Am. 
Anthr.,  ix,  341,  348,  1907)  distin- 
guishes the  Tuolumne  tribe  of  this 
family. 

Fawalomaea.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  450,  1874. 
Sololamnea.— Hale,  Ethnol.  and  Philol.,  630,  1816. 
Solumneea. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8,  i860. 
Tawalemnaa.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  I,  450,  1874. 
Touaerlemaiea. — Tavlor,  op.  cit.  To-wal-um-ne. — 
Fremont,  Geog.  Memoir,  16,  1848.  Tuolamaa. — 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  407,  1854.  To-ol'- 
uoi  ne. — Merriam  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  348,  1007. 
Tuolumne*.— Taylor,  op.  cit.  Torcalemaea.— Hale, 
Ethnol.  and  Philol.,  630.  1846.  Tolumac— Bar 
hour  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  4.  32dCong..  spec,  sew.,  261, 
1853.  Yo-lum-a«.-Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
782.  1899. 

Tupichihaaao.  A  mission  village,  prob- 
ably on  the  lower  Georgia  coast,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  among  those 
revolting  against  the  Spaniards  in  1687. — 
Barcia,  Ensayo,  287,  1723. 

Tupirbikdjuin.  A  summer  settlement 
of  the  Kingnait  Okomiut  Eskimo  near 
the  coast  of  Cumberland  sd. — Boas  in 
6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Tupo.  A  former  rancheria,  probably 
Papago  or  Sol>aipuri,  12  to  16  leagues  w. 
of  San  Xavier  del  Bac;  visited  by  Father 
Kino  in  1696. 

Copa.— Mange  ( 1701 )  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex..  I,  368,  188y.  Tupo.— Kino  (1696)  in  Doe. 
Hist.  Mex..  4th  s.,  I.  2«6,  1856.  Tupa  -Mange 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  358,  1889. 

Tupo.  A  former  rancheria,  apparently 
Papago,  visited  by  Kino  and  Mange  in 
1701.  Situated  in  a  volcanic  desert  about 
10  m.  from  the  Gulf  of  California,  n.  w. 
Sonora,  Mexico. 

Aibacual.— Kino  (1701)  quoted  bv  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States.  I.  495,  1884.   Tupo.— fhid. 

Tap*.  A  tribe  of  Karankawan  affilia- 
tion that  entere<l  Nuestra  SefioradelaCan- 
delaria  mission  (q.  v.)  on  San  Gabriel  r., 
Texas,  in  1750.  In  the  same  locality 
there  were  three  missions,  one  avowedly 
assigned  to  Tonkawan  tribes,  the  second 
to  the  Bidai-Arkokisa  group,  and  the 
third,  La  Candelaria,  to  the  Karankawan 
group.  The  tribes  represented  there 
were  the  Coco,  Karankawa,  Tups,Cujane, 
Estepisas,  and  Esquein  (Testimonio  de 
Diligeneias,  doc.  12,  leg.  6,  letter  K, 
Arch.  Col.  Santa  Cruz  de  Queretaro;  Let- 
ter of  Fray  Marfa  A  no  de  log  Dolores, 
1750,  ibid.,  doc  18).   After  Candelaria 
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mission  was  abandoned,  a  part  of  the 
tribe  went  with  the  Cocos  to  San  Antonio 
de  Valero.   See  Tom.  (h.  k.  b.  ) 

Thop*.— Pedro  Itamon  In  doc.  10.  leg.  6.  letter  K, 
Arch.  Col.  Santa  Cruz,  ca.  1756.  Tup.  —  Morfl, 
Mem.  Hlat.  Tex.,bk.  u,  ca.  1782,  MS. 

Tupoic.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
minion,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Tupuintc.  A  village,  presumably  Cos- 
tanoan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Tupustikurteh  ( Tu-pu*'-ti~ha'4akt  'grass- 
nut  eaters').  A  Paviotso  band  formerly 
on  Carson  r.,  w.  Nevada. — Powers,  Inds. 
W.  Nevada,  MS.,  B.  A.  K.,  1876. 

Tuquiian.  A  Maricopa  settlement  on 
Gila  r.,  s.  Ariz.,  in  the  18th  century. — 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  348,  1864. 

Tar  ami.  A  Costanoan  village  formerly 
within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mission,  Cal. — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Apr.  5,  1860. 

Turati  ('where  there  are.  jieaches').  A 
small  pueblo  of  the  Tarahumare,  near 
Norogachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  —  Lum- 
holtz,  inf'n,  1894. 

Tnrata.  The  Elk  clan  of  Taos  pueblo, 
N.  Mex. 

Tura'tu  tai'na.— M.  C.  Stevenson,  notes,  B.  A.  E., 
1910  {tai'na- 'people'). 
Tarco.    See  Turk. 

Turghestltaatun.  A  Tolowa  village  on 
the  Pacific  coast  n.  of  the  mouth  of 
Klamath  r.,  Cal. 

Ta-kfal'-tOn  )ftn'-na.— Dorter,  Cheteo  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E..  1HS4.  Ta  kfa$l'  Uate'-ne.— Doney.  Smith 
River  MS.  vocab.. B.  A.  E.. ISM.  Tu  rxfatl'  taa'- 
tfin  —  Dorney,  Nnltunnetunne  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A. 
E.,  183,  18S4. 

Tunp.  A  Yurok  village  on  Klamath  r., 
about  8  m.  above  the  mouth,  in  n.  w. 
California.  (a.  l.  k.) 

Turitai.  A  former  rancheria,  probably 
of  the  Sobaipuri,  and  a  visita  of  the  Jesuit 
mission  of  Suamca.  Probably  situated  on 
or  near  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz  in  h.  Arizona 
or  n.  Sonora. 

8.  Pedro  Turiaai.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
371,  1H*9  (after  early  doo. ). 

Turk.  A  nickname  (El  Turro)  given 
by  the  members  of  Coronado's  expedi- 
tion in  1540—42  to  anativeof  the  province 
of  Harahey  (identified  with  the  Pawnee 
country),  because  of  his  peculiar  head- 
dress. "  The  Turk,  who  was  a  "slave"  at 
Pecos  pueblo  (Cicuye),  N.  Mex.,  prob- 
ably first  liecause  of  a  desire  to  return  to 
his  people,  later  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Pueblos  who  had  suffered  atrocities  at 
the  hands  of  the  S|>aniards,  represented 
to  Coronado  that  in  (juivira,  and  esi>e- 
cially  in  Harahey  and  "the  (iuaes,"  there 
was  much  gold,  which  he  called  acochii 
(q.  v.).  Fired  with  enthusiasm  at  what 
the  Indian  had  told  him,  Coronado  started 
with  his  army  from  Tiguex  on  the  Rio 
Grande  the  following  spring  (1541), 
guided  by  the  Turk  and  accompanied  by 
a  Quiviru  Indian  named  Ysot>ete.  After 


[  a.  a  .  e. 

wandering  for  some  time  on  the  Staked 
plains  of  k.  New  Mexico  aud  w.  Texas, 
Coronado  becameconvinced  that  the  Turk 
was  trying  to  lead  the  army  astray,  where- 
on he  put  him  in  irons,  sent  back  to  the 
Rio  Grande  the  main  body  of  his  force, 
placed  himself  under  the  guidance  of  Yso- 
pete,  and  in  42  days  of  northward  jour- 
neying reached  the  country  of  Quivira, 
in  the  present  Kansas.  Traversing  the 
length  of  this  province,  Coronado,  after 
the  middle  of  August,  reached  Kansas  r.. 
whence  he  summoned  Tatarrax,  chief  of 
Harahey,  which  lay  next  beyond.  Re- 
gan! less  of  the  presence  of  Tatarrax  with 
200  warriors  of  the  tribe  to  which  the 
Turk  belonged,  and  whom  the  latter  en- 
deavored to  set  against  the  Spanish  force 
of  SO  men,  the  treacherous  guide  was 
strangled  to  death,  ami  Coronado  pre- 
pared forhis  return  journey.    (  f.  w.  B.  I 

Turkey  Hill.  A  small  village  near 
Derby,  New  Haven  co.,  Conn.,  subject 
to  the  Paugusset.  In  1761  there  were 
only  a  dozen  Indians  there. — Birdsev 
(1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  l«t  s.,  x, 
111,  1809. 

Turkey  town  (translation  of  the  native 

term  C&il'-'tl'gadu-hiitYtfl,  and  derived 

from  the  name  of  a  chief,  Turkey  or 

Little  Turkey).    A   former  Cherokee 

settlement  on  the  w.  bank  of  Coosa  r., 

opposite  the  present  Center,  Cherokee 

co.,  Ala.  (j.  m.) 

Gun  di  gaduhun'yL— Mooney  In  19th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E..  521.  1900  (Cherokee  name).  Turkey  Town  - 
I>oc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royee  In  5th  Hep.  B  A.  E., 
U4.1SS7. 

Tarniptown  (from  the  native  term 
iriGii't/1,  'tuber  place').  A  former 
Cherokee  settlement  on  Tumiptown  cr., 
above  Kltijay,  Gilmer  co.,  Ga.  (j.m.) 
Turnip  Mountain.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Rovee 
in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  144.  1*87.  TTluA'yt-Mooney 
in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  542.  1900. 

Turquoise.  Stones  of  greenish  hue  were 
especially  valued  by  the  American  abo- 
rigines, and  this  was  due,  apparently,  to 
the  association  of  certain  religious  no- 
tions with  the  color.  Turquoise  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  green  gem 
stones,  and,  according  to  Clark  ami  Diller. 
is  a  hydrous  aluminum  sulphate  colored 
by  a  copper  phosphate,  containing  also  a 
little  iron  and  magnesia.  It  displays  a 
wide  range  of  pale  bluish  and  greenish 
tints,  and  occurs  in  thin  seams  or  in 
pockets  associated  with  eruptive  rocks,  or 
as  grains  and  pebbles  in  tlte  sands  and 
gravels  of  the  valleys.  It  is  found  in 
various  localities,  notably  in  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  was  mined  by  the  natives  in 
pre-Spanish  times  at  Cerrillos  mt.,  near 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.  (Blake),  and  on  Tur- 
quoise mt.  in  Cochise  co.,  Ariz. 

The  first  Spanish  explorers  found  this 
stone  In  use  for  personal  ornaments  by 
the  native  tri lies,  and  it  appears  that  they 
had  been  conducting  mining  operations 
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on  quite  an  extensive  scale,  especially  at 
Los  Cerrillos,  N.  Mex.,  where  many  of 
their  rude  stone  mining  hammers  and 
sledges  have  heen  found  (see  Mines  and 
Quarries).  It  is  even  surmised  that  the 
more  highly  civilized  tribes  of  Mexico 
found  and  utilized  this  source  of  the  much- 
valued  gem.  The  turquoise  is  highly 
prized  by  the  present  tribes  of  the  arid 
region,  and  is  ground  into  beads  and 
pendants,  which  are  pierced  by  the  aid  of 
primitive  drills,  and  is  made  into  settings 
tor  mosaic  work  (see  Mosaic).  Kunz 
states  that  "the  selling  price  is  now 
[1886]  very  low,  the  Indians  disposing  of 
their  specimens  at  the  rate  of  25  cents 
for  the  contents  of  a  mouth,  where  they 
usually  carry  them.  A  string  made  of 
many  hundreds  of  stones  they  value  at 
the  price  of  a  pony."    See  Vtafdite. 

Consult  Blake  in  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  2d  s., 
xxv,  1868;  Silliman  in  Eng.  and  Min. 
Jour.,  xxxn,  1881;  Fewkes  (1)  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  ix,  no.  11,  1896;  (2)  in  17th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  1, 1898;  (3)  in  22d  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1904;  Kunz,  Gems  and  Precious 
Stones,  1890;  Clark  and  Diller  in  Am. 
Jour.  Sci.,  3d  s.,  xxxn,  1886;  Pepper  (1) 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  vn,  no.  2,  1905,  (2)  in 
Putnam  Anniv.  Vol.,  1909.    (w.  H.  h.) 

Turtleback.    See  StoneicorL 

Turtle  Mountain  Bioux.  An  Assiniboin 
band  occupying  a  reserve  of  640  acres  at 
the  base  of  Turtle  int.,  12  m.  8.  e.  of  Delo- 
raine,  Manitoba.  Thev  numbered  45  un- 
til the  autumn  of  1908",  when  30  of  their 
numl>er  joined  the  Oak  Lake  band  on  its 
reservation  5  m.  n.  of  Pipestone,  Mani- 
toba. 

Turtle  Portage.  A  Chippewa  station  in 
Wisconsin,  occupied  by  the  tribe  for  a 
long  time  before  settling  at  Flam))eau 
lake.  — Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  v,  192,  1885. 

Turtletown  (trans,  of  SMigitgl,  'turtle'). 
A  Cherokee  settlement  in  upper  Georgia 
about  the  period  of  the  removal  of  the 
tribe  in  1839.  (j.  m.) 

Turwillana  (referring  to  a  cylindrical 

fossil  marked  in  rings).    An  extinct  clan 

of  Taos  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

TurwilUna  tai'na.—  M.  C.  Stevenson,  notes.  B.AK., 
mOitai'na-  -people  ). 

Tusanes.  A  former  tribe  of  x.  k.  Mexico 
or  s.  Texas,  probably  Coahuiltecan.  Ac- 
cording to  Portillo  ( A  pun  tea  para  la  Hist. 
Antig.  de  Coahuila  y  Tex.,  2H5,  1888), 
who  calls  them  "Tusan  or  Carrizo,"  213 
of  their  numtier  were  at  San  Juan  Bau- 
tista  mission  in  1761.— Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  303,  1864. 

Tuacaluea.    See  Taxndttxa. 

Tuscarawas.  A  former  settlement  of 
Delawares  and  Wyandot  on  Tuscarawas 
r.,  Ohio,  near  the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy  r. 
It  was  near  the  great  trail  leading  from 
Muskingum  on  the  s.  and  Sandusky  on 


the  n.  to  the  Indian  settlements  in  w. 
Pennsylvania,  being  situated  almost  due 
w.  from  Shingas  Town  at  the  mouth  of 
Beaver  r.  The  early  traders  gave  the 
name  Muskingum,  or  Elk's  Eye,  to  the 
three  streams  now  known  as  the  Muskin- 
gum, Tuscarawas,  and  Big  Sandy.  On 
account  of  its  location  near  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  three  trails,  this  settlement, 
which  was  made  some  time  before  1750, 
was  well  known  to  traders.  Gist  passed 
through  it  in  the  year  named  on  hia  way 
to  Muskingum,  when  it  was  composed 
of  a  few  wigwams.  After  1758,  when 
Tamaque  (q.  v.),  or  King  Beaver,  the 
leading  chief  of  the  Delawares  on  the 
Ohio,  left  w.  Pennsylvania  on  account  of 
the  fall  of  Ft  Duquesne,  he  made  this  his 
headquarters,  and  from  this  time  the 
place  was  frequently  spoken  of  as  ''The 
Beavers  Town."  After  Zeisberger  and 
his  Delaware  converts  deserted  the  Mo- 
ravian settlement  on  Beaver  r.,  Pa.,  they 
moved  to  the  Tuscarawas  valley,  whicn 
at  once  became  the  center  of  missionary 
effort  among  the  western  Indians.  Ta- 
maque became  one  of  the  converts.  The 
Moravian  missionary  Heckewelder  la- 
bored for  many  years  in  this  field,  during 
which  time  he  had  many  narrow  escapes 
from  death  at  the  hands  of  hostile  Indians 
led  by  the  white  renegade  Simon  Girty. 
Heckewelder  says:  "In  the  year  1762, 
while  I  lived  at  Tuscarawas  on  the  Mus- 
kingum, they  [the  Delawares]  were  set- 
tled on  that  river  and  its  branches."  Bou- 
quet's force  encamped  near  the  place  in 
Oct.  1764,  at  which  time  it  was  entirely  de- 
serted by  its  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  in 
terror  before  the  advancing  army,  leaving 
about  100  wigwams,  an  evidence  of  their 
numbers.  At  this  time  the  village  had 
been  occupied  by  a  mixed  population  of 
about  150  families  of  Delawares,  Shawnee, 
Wyandot,  Miami,  and  Mingos.  McCul- 
lotigh  speaks  of  thesettlement  at  this  time 
where  a  "number  of  traders  resided" 
(McCullough,  Narr.,in  Border  Life,  104, 
1839;  see  also  the  Journal  of  Bouquet  Ex- 
pedition. 13,  1765;  Parkman,  Conspiracy 
of  Pontiac,  n,  227,  1901,  and  letter  of 
General  Gage,  ibid.,  app.  F).  A  numlwr 
of  Indians  met  Bouquet  at  Tuscarawas, 
making  overtures  for  peace.  The  army 
moved  on  to  Muskingum,  where  a  coun- 
cil was  held,  after  which  a  number  of 
white  prisoners  were  given  up  and  hos- 
tages given  for  the  return  of  all  prisoners 
at  Ft  Pitt  in  the  coming  spring.  Many 
of  the  Indian  warriors  followed  their 
former  captives,  whom  they  had  learned 
to  hold  in  high  regard,  back  to  Ft  Pitt, 
but  many  of  these  captives  returned  not 
long  afterward  to  their  Indian  homes  on 
the  Tuscarawas.  (o.  p.  d.  ) 

Beaver's  Town. — Croghan(1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  s.,  IX,  37t>,  1871.  Beaver  Town.— Huteh- 
ins  map  in  Smith.  Bouquet  Exped.,  1766.  King 
Beaver'a  Town.-Smith,  Bouquet  Exped..  67, 17^ 
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Tuscalawaya.— McCullough  (1764),  Narr.,104.  1839. 
Tuicarawa. — Croehan  (\"6!>)  in  Rupp,  West.  Penn.. 
»pp..  !'>'•.  lMt'..  Tuicarawa*.- Lew  i-  Kvuiis'  map, 
1755.  Tuacarawi— Look  lei.  Hist.  Mian.  Unit.  Breth., 
pt  3,  74,  1794.  Tuacaroraaa.— Gilsaeleld  map,  1784. 
Tuacaroraa. — L«  Tour  map,  1779  (error).  Tuacaxo- 
waa. — Hovi<jiiet  ( 1764)  in  Kupp.  Wctt,  reiin.,app., 
14*. 1846.  Tuacavoroaa.— Eflnautsaiid  RapiUymap. 
1777  (misprint).  Tuaoorawaa.— Heekewelder  in 
Trans.  Am.  I'hilos.  8oc.,  IV.  396,  1834.  Tuakara- 
waa.— Hutehins  map  in  Smith,  Bouquet  Expert., 
1766. 

Tuacarora  (Skaru'r&*,1  'hemp  gather- 
ers,' the  A /wri/num  cannabinum,  or  I  ndian 
hemp,  being  a  plant  of  many  uses  among 
the  Carolina  Tusearora;  the  native  form 
of  this  appellative  is  impersonal,  there 
being  no  expressed  pronominal  affix  to 
indicate  person,  number,  or  gender). 
Formerly  an  imjmrtant  confederation  of 
tribes,  speaking  languages  cognate  with 
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those  of  the  Iroquoian  linguistic  group, 
.  and  dwelling,  when  first  encountered,  on 
the  Roanoke,  Neuse,  Taw  (Torhunta  or 
Narhontes),  and  Pamlico  rs.,  N.  C.  The 
evidence  drawn  from  the  testimony  of 
writers  contemporary  with  them,  con- 
firmed in  part  by  tradition,  makes  it  ap- 
pear that  while  Occupying  thin  primitive 
habitat  the  Tusearora  league  was  com- 
posed of  at  least  three  tribal  constituent 
members,  each  bearing  an  independent 
and  exclusive  appellation.  The  names 
of  these  component  meml>ers  still  survive 
in  the  traditions  of  the  Tusearora  now 
dwelling  in  w.  New  York  and  h.  Ontario, 
Canada.  The  first  of  these  tribal  names  is 
KiVtl'mi'a'hV,  i.  e.  'People  of  the  Sub- 
merged Pine-tree';  the  second  Akau&fi- 
tcfnk(V  (meaning  doubtful ) ;  and  the  third, 
Skarii'rZ*',  'Hemp  Gatherers.'  Cusick 


(Hist.  Six  Nations,  34,  1828)  wrote  these 
tribal  appellations  "Kautanohakan," 
" Kauwetseka, "  and  "Tusearora"  re- 
spectively, and  (p.  31 )  refers  also  to  the 
"Esaurora,  or  Tusearora,"  from  which 
it  may  be  inferred  that  Esaurora  is  a 
synonym  of  Skaru'rS"'.  According  to 
the  same  authority  ( p.  36),  the  Tusearora, 
on  traditionary  evidence,  possessed  in 
early  times  the  "country  lying  between 
the  sea  shores  and  the  mountains,  which 
divide  the  Atlantic  states,"  in  which 
they  had  24  large  towns  and  could  muster 
6,000  warriors,  probably  meaning  per- 
sons. l.awson,  a  better  authority,  wrote 
that  in  1708  the  Tusearora  had  i5  towns 
and  about  1,200  warriors — perhaps  a 
minimum  estimate  of  the  true  number  of 
their  fighting-men;  and  Johnson  (Le- 
gends, etc.,  of  the  Iroquois,  1881)  says 
that  the  Tusearora  in  North  Carolina  had 
6  towns  and  1,200  warriors,  which  was 
probably  approximately  true  of  the  Tus- 
earora proper.  Col.  Barnwell,  the  com- 
mander of  the  South  Carolina  forces  in  the 
war  of  1711-12,  said  that  the  Tusearora 
or  "the  enemy  can't  lie  less  than  1,200 
or  1,400  [warriors],  which  may  be  easily 
judged  by  their  large  settlements;"  but 
Gov.  Spotswood  of  Virginia  placed  their 
fighting  strength  at  2,000  men  in  1711. 
According  to  Barnwell  the  Tusearora  had 
3  towns  on  Pamlico  r.,  of  which  one  was 
Ucouhnerunt,  but  that  most  of  their 
towns  were  on  Neuse  r.  and  its  many 
affluents.  Some  indication  of  the  extent 
of  the  territory  claimed  by  the  Tusearora 
may  l)c  obtained  from  the  terms  of  the 
truce  declared  between  the  Tus<arora 
and  Col.  Barnwell  in  1712.  It  was  agreed 
therein  that  the  Tusearora  were  "to  plant 
only  on  Neuse  river,  the  creek  the  fort  is 
on,  quitting  all  claims  toother  lands.  .  .  . 
To  quit  all  pretensions  to  planting,  fish- 
ing, hunting  or  ranging  to  all  lands  lying 
between  Neuse  river  and  Cape  Feare, 
that  entirely  to  l)e  left  to  the  So.  Carolina 
Indians,  and  to  be  treated  as  enemies  if 
found  in  those  ranges  without  breach  of 
peace,  and  the  enemy's  line  shall  l>e  be- 
tween Neuse  and  Pamblico  .  .  .  fishing 
on  both  sides  Bear  river."  This  would 
indicate  that  Cape  Fear  r.  was  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  Tusearora  territory. 

Ilintory. — The  data  for  the  history  of 
the  Tusearora  are  meager  and  fragmen- 
tary, hence  while  they  were  at  first  an 
important  people  of  North  Carolina,  little 
is  definitely  known  regarding  them,  and 
that  little  usually  applies  to  only  a  part 
of  the  people.  The  first  authentic  infor- 
mation concerning  the  Tusearora  is  that 
recorded  by  Lawson,  the  Surveyor- 
General  of  North  Carolina,  who  knew 
them  well,  having  lived  in  close  contact 
with  them  for  many  years.  His  History 
of  Carolina,  having  been  written  about 
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1709  and  published  in  1718,  contains 
nothing  in  regard  to  the  Tuscarora  during 
the  most  eventful  ]>eriod  of  their  history, 
namely,  that  covering  the  years  1711  to 
1713.  During  this  time  they  fought  two 
wars  with  the  colonists  of  North  Caro- 
lina, who  were  effectively  aided  by  those 
of  South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  reenforced 
by  their  tributary  Indian  allies.  The 
first  war  began  withthecaptureof  Lawson 
and  the  Baron  l)e  Graff  en  ried  by  about 
60  Tuscarora  and  the  condemnation  to 
death  of  the  former  in  Sept  1711.  Im- 
mediately following,  a  portion  of  the  Tus- 
carora under  Hencock,  the  Coree,  Pam- 
lico, Matamuskeet,  Bear  Rivers,  and 
Machapungo,  conspired  to  cut  off  the 
whites,  each  one  of  the  tribes  agreeing  to 
operate  in  its  own  district  whence  they 
were  being  driven  by  the  stead  v  encroach- 
ment of  the  ooloniafo  This  compact 
resulted  in  the  massacre  of  about  130  of 
the  colonists  on  Sept,  22,  1711,  on  Trent 
and  Pamlico  re.,  by  the  tribes  mentioned. 
Col.  Barnwell  was  sent  by  South  Caro- 
lina to  aid  the  hard-pressed  colonists  of 
North  Carolina,  and  succeeded  in  driving 
the  Tuscarora  into  one  of  their  palisaded 
towns  about  20  m.  above  Newborn,  N.  C, 
where  he  defeated  them  and  later  in- 
duced them  to  accept  terms  of  peace;  but 
Barnwell  violated  this  treaty  by  seizing 
some  of  the  Indians  and  sending  them 
away  into  slavery.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  war  between  the 
Tuscarora  and  their  allies  and  the  people 
of  North  Carolina.  Again  an  appeal  was 
made  to  South  Carolina  for  aid,  which 
responded  by  sending  Col.  James  Moore 
with  a  small  militia  force  and  about  900 
tributary  Indians. 

Of  the  Tuscarora,  Lawson  said  that  they 
possessed  many  amiable  qualities;  that, 
in  fact,  they  were  "really  better  to  us 
than  we  have  been  to  them,  as  they  al- 
ways freely  give  us  of  their  victuals  at 
their  quarters,  while  we  let  them  walk  by 
our  doors  hungry,  and  do  not  often  relieve 
them.  We  look  upon  them  with  disdain 
and  scorn,  and  think  them  little  better 
than  beasts  in  human  form;  while  with 
all  our  religion  and  education,  we  possess 
more  moral  deformities  and  vices  than 
these  people  do."  This  attitude  of  the 
whites  toward  the  Indians  naturally  led 
to  the  troubles  later,  which  ended  in  much 
bloodshed  and  cruelty  on  both  sides.  Al- 
though the  Tuscarora  were  regarded  as 
mild,  kind,  peaceable,  ingenious,  and  in- 
dustrious, they  were  speedily  brutalized 
by  the  vices  of  the  colonists  with  whom 
they  came  in  contact;  their  women  were 
debauched  by  the  whites,  and  both  men 
and  women  were  kidnapped  to  be  sold 
into  slavery.  The  colonists  of  North  Car- 
olina, like  their  Puritan  brethren  of  New 
England,  did  not  recognize  in  the  Indian 
any  right  to  the  soil,  hence  the  lands  of 


the  Tuscarora  and  of  their  Indian  neigh- 
bora  and  allies  were  appropriated  without 
thought  of  purchase.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  such  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  whites  should  eventually  have 
awakened  distrust  and  jealousy  "in  the 
minds  of  the  erstwhile  amiable  Tusca- 
rora, which,  fomented  by  these  and  other 
grievances,  finally  ripened  into  a  hatred 
which  led  to  resistance  and  reprisal. 

Perhaps  the  most  lucid  and  condensed 
statement  of  the  wrongs  suffered  by  the 
Tuscarora  before  vainly  attempting  to 
right  them  is  contained  in  a  petitiou  made 
to  the  Provincial  Government  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1710.  More  than  a  year  before 
the  massacre  of  1711  the  Tuscarora  had 
officially  formulated  a  number  of  propo- 
sals embodying  their  grievances  and  their 
desire  to  have  these  adjusted  or  removed 
by  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  to  this  end 
they  sent,  through  the  Conestoga  (Sus- 
quehanna), an  embassy  with  these  pacific 
overtures  to  the  people  and  government 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  governor  and  pro- 
vincial council  dispatched  two  commis- 
sioners to  meet  this  embassy  at  Cones- 
toga  on  June  8,  1710,  where,  in  addition 
to  the  Tuscarora  emissaries,  they  found 
Civility  and  four  other  Conestoga  chiefs, 
and  Opessa,  the  head  chief  of  the  Shaw- 
nee. In  the  presence  of  these  officials  the 
Tuscarora  ambassadors  delivered  their 
proposals,  attested  by  eight  wampum 
belts,  at  the  same  time  informing  the 
Pennsylvania  commissioners  that  these 
were  sent  as  an  overture  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  un- 
til the  following  spring,  when  their  chiefs 
and  headmen  would  come  in  person  "to 
sue  for  the  peace  they  so  much  desired." 
By  the  first  belt,  the  elder  women  and 
the  mothers  besought  the  friendship  of 
the  Christian  people,  the  Indians  and 
the  government  of  Pennsylvania,  so  thev 
might  fetch  wood  and  water  without  risk 
or  danger.  By  the  second,  the  children 
born  and  thoseabout  to  be  born,  implored 
for  room  to  sport  and  play  without  the 
fear  of  death  or  slavery.  By  the  third, 
the  young  men  asked  for  the  privilege  to 
leave  their  towns  without  the  fear  of 
death  or  slavery  to  hunt  for  meat  for 
their  mothers,  their  children,  and  the 
aged  ones.  By  the  fourth,  the  old  men, 
the  elders  of  the  people,  asked  for  the 
consummation  of  a  lasting  peace,  so  that 
the  forest  (the  paths  to  other  tribes)  be 
as  safe  for  them  as  their  palisaded  towns. 
By  the  fifth,  the  entire  tribe  asked  for  a 
firm  peace.  By  the  sixth,  the  chiefs 
asked  for  the  establishment  of  a  lasting 
peace  with  the  government,  people,  and 
Indians  of  Pennsylvania,  whereby  they 
would  be  relieved  from  "those  "fearful 
apprehensions  they  have  these  several 
years  felt."  By  the  seventh,  the  Tusca- 
rora begged  for  a  "cessation  from  mur- 
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dering  and  taking  them,"  so  that  there- 
after they  would  not  fear  "a  mouse,  or 
anything  that  ruflles  the  leaves."  By 
the  eighth,  the  trihe,  being  strangers- to 
the  people  and  government  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, asked  for  an  official  path  or  means 
of  communication  between  them. 

Stripped  of  metaphor  and  the  language 
of  diplomacy,  the  purport  of  this  message 
is  plain;  it  was  the  statement  of  a  tribe 
at  bay,  that  in  view  of  the  large  numbers 
of  their  |**>ple  who  were  being  kidnapped 
to  be  sold  into  slavery  or  who  were  be- 
ing killed  while  seeking  to  defend  their 
offspring  and  their  friends  and  kindred, 
they  desired  to  remove  to  a  more  just  and 
friendly  government  than  that  whence 
they  came.  At  this  time  there  was  no 
war  between  them  and  the  white  people; 
there  had  as  yet  been  no  massacre  by  the 
Tuscarora,  no  threat  of  hostility  on  the 
l>art  of  the  Indians,  yet  to  maintain  peace 
and  to  avoid  the  impending  shedding  of 
blood,  they  were  even  then  willing  to 
forsake  their  homes.  The  commissioners 
of  Pennsylvania,  however,  informed  the 
delegates,  among  other  things,  that  "to 
confirm  the  sincerity  of  their  ]>ast  car- 
riage toward  the  English,  and  to  raise 
in  us  a  good  opinion  of  them,  it  would  be 
very  necessary  to  procure  a  certificate 
from  the  government  they  leave,  to  this, 
of  their  good  behaviour,  and  then  they 
might  be  assured  of  a  favourable  recep- 
tion" (Min.  Prov.  Coun.  Pa.,  n,  511, 
1862).  The  Conestoga  ("Seneques") 
chiefs  present  at  this  conference  stated 
that  by  the  advice  of  their  council  it  had 
been  determined  to  send  these  lndts, 
brought  by  the  Tuscarora,  to  the  Five 
Nations.  It  was  the  reception  of  the 
belts  with  their  pitiful  messages  by  these 
Five  Nations  that  moved  the  latter  to 
take  steps  to  shield  and  protect  the  Tus- 
carora, which  gave  so  much  apprehen- 
sion to  the  northern  colonies. 

The  rapid  encroachment  of  the  whites 
on  the  lands  of  the  Tuscarora  and  their 
Indian  neighbors  for  a  period  of  sixty 
years  after  the  first  settlements,  although 
there  was  an  air  of  peace  and  harmony 
between  the  two  races,  were  wrongs 
which  dwarfed  in  comi>arison  with  the 
continued  practice  of  kidnapping  their 
young  to  be  sold  into  slavery.  This  was 
the  true  cause?  of  the  so-called  Tuscarora 
war  in  1711-13.  This  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion is  overlooked  or  quite  disregarded 
by  most  historians;  but  years  before  the 
massacre  of  1711,  Tuscarora  Indians  were 
brought  into  Pennsylvania  and  sold  as 
slaves,  a  transaction"  that  excited  grave 
apprehension  in  the  minds  of  the  resident 
Indian  tribes.  To  allay  as  much  as  pos- 
sible this  growing  terror  among  them,  the 
provincial  council  of  Pennsylvania  en- 
acted in  1705  that,  "  Whereas  the  impor- 


tation of  Indian  slaves  from  Carolina,  or 
other  places,  hath  been  observed  to  give 
the  Indians  of  this  province  some  um- 
brage for  suspicion  and  dissatisfaction," 
such  importation  be  prohibited  after 
Mar.  25,  1706.  This  enactment  was  based 
solely  on  expediency  and  self-interest, 
since  it  was  evident  that  the  Indians  to 
the  southward  were  in  a  general  commo- 
tion. During  the  Tuscarora  war  an  act 
was  passed,  June  7,  1712,  forbidding  the 
importation  of  Indians,  but  providing  for 
their  sale  as  slaves  to  the  highest  bidder 
in  ease  any  should  be  imported  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  known  that  the  prisoners 
of  Col.  Barnwell  and  Col.  Moore  were  all 
sold  as  slaves,  even  the  northern  colonies 
being  canvassed  for  a  market  for  them; 
indeed,  the  Borton  Aiw*  Letter  of  1 71 3  con- 
tained an  advertisement  offering  these 
very  Indians  for  purchase. 

According  to  De  Graffenried,  Sur- 
veyor-General Ij*wson  in  1709-10  settled 
his  people,  the  Swiss  and  Palatines,  on 
the  s.  ban  k  of  Trent  r. ,  on  a  tongue  of  land 
called  Chattawka,  formed  by  the  Trent 
and  the  Neuse  in  North  Carolina,  in  a 
hot  and  unhealthful  situation.  De  Graf- 
fenried bitterly  complained  that  the  Sur- 
veyor-General was  dishonest  for  having 
charged  him  a  "  heavy  price  "  for  it,  aud 
for  the  consequences  of  his  not  knowing 
that  Lawson  had  no  title  to  the  land  and 
that  the  place  was  still  inhabited  by  the 
Indians,  although  the  Surveyor-General 
had  attested  that  the  land  was  free  of 
encumbrance  aud  unoccupied.  This  en- 
croachment on  the  Indian  lands  was  one 
of  the  fundamental  causes  of  the  so- 
called  Tuscarora  war.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Coree,  together  with  their  close 
allies,  the  hostile  Tuscarora,  in  1711  took 
vengeance  on  the  Swiss  and  Palatines 
settled  on  Trent  r.,  killing  about  70  of 
them,  wounding  many  others,  and  de- 
stroying much  of  their  property.  De 
Graffenried  says  that  one  of  the  several 
causes  of  the  war  was  the  u  rough  treat- 
ment of  some  turbuleut  Carolinians,  who 
cheated  those  Indians  in  trading,  and 
would  not  allow  them  to  hunt  near  their 
plantations,  and  under  that  pretense 
took  away  from  them  their  game,  arms, 
and  ammunition,"  and  that  the  despised 
Indians  being  "insulted  in  many  ways 
by  a  few  rough  Carolinians,  more*l*arba- 
rous  and  inhuman  than  the  savages 
themselves,  could  not  stand  such  treat- 
ment anv  longer,  and  began  to  think  of 
their  safety  and  of  vengeance.  What 
they  did  they  did  very  secretly." 

In  a  letter  of  Maj.  Christopher  Gale  to 
his  brother,  Nov.  2,  1711,  he  describes  a 
condition,  fairly  representative  of  the 
times,  as  to  the  relations  between  the 
whites  and  the  Indians  around  them. 
During  an  attack  on  one  of  the  many 
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small  garrisons  maintained  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  settlements,  "  a  number  of 
Indian  prisoners  of  a  certain  nation, 
which  we  did  not  know,  whether  they 
were  friends  or  enemies,  rose  in  the  gar- 
rison,  but  were  soon  cut  to  pieces,  as 
those  on  the  outside  repelled.  In  the 
garrison  were  killed  9  men,  and  soon 
after  39  women  and  children  sent  off  for 
slaves."  This  shows  that  for  the  purposes 
of  slavery  little  distinction,  if  any,  was 
made  between  one  tribe  and  another. 

De  Graffenried,  while  a  captive  among 
the  hostile  Tuscarora,  negotiated,  subse- 
quent to  the  execution  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Lawson,  a  private  treaty  with  them 
by  offering  to  every  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  10  villages  of  the  hostiles  a  cloth  jer- 
kin, 2  bottles  of  txnvder,  500  grains  of 
small  shot,  2  bottles  of  nun,  and  some- 
thing more  to  the  head  chief  for  his  own 
ransom.  Among  other  things  he  agreed  to 
remain  neutral  during  the  continuance  of 
the  wdr,  and  that  he,  the  "said  Govern- 
or of  the  German  colony  promises  to  re- 
main within  hislimitsandtotake  no  more 
lands  from  them  without  due  warning  to 
the  king  [head  chief]  and  his  nation." 
Thus  De  Graffenried  admitted  taking  In- 
dian lands  without  consulting  the  In- 
dians, although  he  says  elsewhere,  "It 
must  be  observed  that  it  was  neither  I, 
nor  my  colony,  who  were  the  cause  of 
that  terrible  slaughter  or  Indian  war," 
apparently  overlooking  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  massacre  was  among  his  own 
Swiss  and  Palatines,  indicating  that  the 
Indians  thus  resented  the  wrongs  com- 
mitted by  him  and  his  people. 

In  order  to  secure  the  aid  of  t  he  Catawba 
("Flatheads")  against  the  hostile  Tus- 
carora,  the  Carolina  authorities  promised 
them  that  in  the  event  of  success  in  the 
war  the  Indians  were  to  obtain  goods 
"cheaper  than  formerly."  But  after 
faithfully  aiding  the  Carolinians  in  171 1— 
13  in  dispersing  the  hostile  Tuscarora, 
the  Catawba  were  deceived  as  to  the 
promised  reduction  in  the  price  of  goods 
sold  to  them,  and  from  this  misunder- 
standing arose  the  troubles  leading  later 
to  the  Catawba  war  in  1714-15  (N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  444,  1855). 

The  chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations,  in  con- 
ference with  Gov.  Hunter  at  Albany, 
Sept.  25,  1714,  acquainted  him  with  the 
fact  that  the  "Tuscarora  Indians  are 
come  to  shelter  themselves  among  the 
Five  Nations;  they  were  of  us  and  went 
from  us  long  ago,"  and  now  are  returned 
and  promise  to  live  peaceably  among  us. 
And  since  there  is  peace  now  every- 
where, we  have  received  them.  Do  give 
a  belt  of  wampum.  We  desire  you  to 
look  upon  the  Tuscaroras  that  are  come 
to  live  among  us  as  our  children,  who 
shall  obev  our  commands  and  live  peace- 


ably and  orderly"  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
v,  387,  1855).  This  proposal,  for  it  was 
practically  such,  was  not  yet  accepted 
by  the  New  York  Government  in  1715 
(ibid.,  413). 

On  June  23,  1712,  Gov.  Hunter,  of  New 
York,  wrote  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  that 
"the  war  betwixt  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  Tuscarora  Indians  is 
like  to  embroil  us  all,"  and  expressed 
the  fear  that  under  French  instigation  the 
Five  Nations  would  fulfill  their  threat  to 
join  the  Tuscarora  (ibid.,  343).  Again, 
on  Sept.  10,  1713,  Hunter  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary Popple  that  "the  Five  Nations  are 
hardly  to  be  diswaded  from  sheltering 
the  Tuscaruro  Indians,  which  would  em- 
broil us  all,"  and  expressed  regret  that 
he  had  no  funds  with  which  to  buy 
presents  to  be  employed  in  dissuading 
them  from  forming  an  alliance  with  the 
Tuscarora. 

On  Sept.  10,  1713,  an  Onondaga  chief, 
in  conference  with  commissioners  from 
Gov.  Hunterat Onondaga, said:  "Brother 
Corlaer  says  the  Queen's  subjects  towards 
the  South  are  now  at  war  with  the  tus- 
Carorase  Indians.  These  Indians  went 
out  heretofore  from  us,  and  have  settled 
themselves  there;  now  they  have  got  into 
war  and  are  dispersed.  .  .  .  They 
have  abandoned  their  Castles  and  are 
scattered  hither  and  thither;  let  that 
suffice;  and  we  request  our  Brother  Cor- 
laer to  act  as  mediator  between  the  Eng- 
lish of  Carrel vna  and  the  tuskaroras  that 
they  may  no  longer  be  hunted  down,  and 
we  assure  that  we  will  oblige  them  not 
to  do  the  English  any  more  harm,  for 
they  are  no  longer  a  Nation  with  a  name, 
being  once  dispersed"  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  v,  376,  1855). 

In  1717  Gov.  Hunter,  of  New  York, 
informed  the  Five  Nations  that  there 
were  Virginia  traders  who  still  bartered 
with  the  Tuscarora,  thus  showing  that, 
contrarv  to  the  common  opinion,  there 
were  still  a  part  of  these  Indians  in  Caro- 
lina and  s.  Virginia. 

In  a  letter  dated  at  Narhantes  Fort, 
Feb.  4,  1712,  Col.  Barnwell  gives  a  list  of 
the  various  tribes  of  Southern  Indians 
who  composed  his  motley  army.  In  his 
own  spelling  these  were:  the  Yama«ses, 
Hog  IyOgees,  Apalatchees,  Corsaboy, 
Watterees,  Sagarees,  Catawbas,  Suterees, 
Waxams,  Congareee,  Sattees,  Pedees, 
Weneaws,  Cape  Feare,  Hoopengs,  Ware- 
peres,  Saraws,  and  Saxapahaws.  Ft 
Narhantes,  according  to  Barnwell,  was 
the  largest  and  most  warlike  town  of  the 
Tuscarora.  It  was  situated  about  27  m. 
below  a  former  settlement  of  the  Saxapa- 
haw  or  "Shacioe  Indians,"  which  these 
Indians  had  l>een  forced  to  abandon 
along  with  others  at  the  l>cginning  of 
Feb.  1712,  by  the  Narhantes  Tuscarora 
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who  had  fallen  upon  them  and  had 
killed  10  persons,  owing  to  the  refusal  of 
the  Saxapahaw  to  join  the  Tuscarora 
against  the  English.  The  Saxapahaw 
had  just  reached  the  Wattomas  when 
Barnwell  arrived  there.  After  reaching 
Neuse  r.  Barnwell  numbered  his  men 
l>efore  crossing,  and  found  that  he  had 
498  1  ndians  and  33  white  men.  He  com- 
plained that  there  was  a  great  desertion 
of  the  Indians;  that  only  67  remained  of 
Capt.  Bull's  200.  On  taking  Ft  Nar- 
hantes,  "head  Town  of  ye  Tuscaruros," 
on  Jan.  30,  1712.  he  and  his  men  were 
greatly  surprised  and  puzzled  to  find 
within  two  log  houses  much  stronger 
than  the  outer  fort.  After  gaining  an 
entrance,  he  says,  while  "we  were  put- 
ting the  men  to  the  sword,  our  Indians 
got  all  the  slaves  and  the  plunder,  only 
one  girl  we  gott."  This  was  the  strong- 
est fort  in  that  part  of  the  country.  His 
loss  was  7  white  men  killed  and  at  least 
32  wounded;  the  Indian  loss  was  6  killed 
and  28  wounded;  the  Tuscarora  loss  was 
52  men  killed  and  at  least  10  women,  and 
30  prisoners.  Barnwell  was  much  cha- 
grined at  his  great  loss,  "with  no  greater 
execution  of  ye  enemy."  De  Graffen- 
ried,  in  speaking  of  this  encounter,  says 
he  "marched  against  a  great  Indian  vil- 
lage, called  Core,  about  30  miles  distant 
from  Newborn,  drove  out  the  King  and 
his  forces,  and  carried  the  day  with  such 
fury,  that,  after  they  had  killed  a  great 
many,  in  order  to  stimulate  themselves 
still  'more,  they  cooked  the  flesh  of  an 
Indian  'in  good  condition'  and  ate  it." 
So  it  appears  that  Narhantes  was  a  Coree 
village,  whose  King  was  called  Cor  Tom. 
Barnwell  then  advanced  on  Catechna,  or 
King  Hencock's  town,  in  which  had 
taken  refuge  a  medley  of  Indians  from 
the  Weetock,  Bay,  Neuse,  Cor,  Pamlico, 
and  a  portion  of  the  Tuscarora  tribe. 
After  two  assaults,  which  the  Indians 
successfully  repulsed,  Barnwell,  in  order 
to  save  from  massacre  the  white  prison- 
ers within  the  fort,  induced  the  Indians 
to  enter  into  a  truce  with  him  on  condi- 
tion that  the  white  prisoners  be  lilierated; 
and  he  returned  to  Newbern  with  his 
small  army  for  refreshment  Barnwell 
had  hoped  for  great  honors  and  gifts  from 
North  Carolina,  but  l>eing  disappointed 
in  this  hope,  and  wishing  to  return  home 
with  his  forces  with  some  profit,  he  lured, 
under  pretence  of  peace,  a  large  number 
of  the  Indians  to  the  neighl>orhood  of 
Cor  village  and  then  broke  the  truce  by 
capturing  them  and  carrying  them  away 
to  l>e  sold  into  slavery."  This  naturally 
incensed  the  Tuscarora  and  other  Caro- 
lina Indians,  and  caused  them  to  lose  all 
confidence  in  the  word  of  a  white  man. 
This  change  of  affairs  resulted  in  repeated 
raids  by  the  Indians  along  Neuse  and 


Pamlico  re.,  and  "the  last  troubles 
worse  than  the  first." 

Solicitations  by  the  North  Carolina  au- 
thorities were  made  to  the  Government 
of  South  Carolina  for  new  aid,  which  was 
granted,  under  Colonel  Moore,  with  a  body 
of  33  white  men  and  more  than  900  Indian 
allies,  who  were  probably  reenforced  by 
North  Carolina  recruits.  His  objective 
point  was  the  palisaded  town  of  Catechna, 
or  Hencock's  village.  In  a  letter  dated 
Mar.  27,  1713,  to  President  Pollock  of 
North  Carolina,  just  after  he  had  taken 
the  palisaded  town  of  "Neoheroka"  in 
Greene  co.,  N.  C,  which  lay  on  his  route 
to  Catechna,  he  reported  that  the  attack 
was  begun  on  the  20th  and  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d  "wee  had  gott  ye 
fort  to  ye  ground."  He  states  that  the 
prisoners  taken  were  392,  that  the  scalps 
taken  in  the  fort  numbered  192,  that 
there  were  200  killed  and  burned  in  the 
fort,  and  166  persons  killed  and  taken 
"out  of  ye  fort  on  ye  Scout,"  a  total  of 
950.    Hfs  own  loss  was  22  white 


killed  and  36  wounded;  the  loss  of  his 
Indians  was  35  killed  and  58  wounded. 
This  severe  loss  so  awed  the  Tuscarora 
that  they  abandoned  fort  "Cohunehe," 
situated  at  Hencock's  town,  and  migrated 
northward  toward  the  territory  of  the 
Five  Nations. 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  Col.  Moore, ! 
dent  Pollock  had  entered  into  an  i 
ment  with  Tom  Blunt,  the  leading  chief 
of  the  "Northern  Tuscarora,"  to  seize 
chief  Hencock,  who  was  the  reputed  head 
of  the  hostile  Tuscarora,  and  to  bring  him 
alive  to  the  President  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  their  mutual  difficulties  and  to 
negotiate  peace.  Blunt's  Tuscarora  were 
to  destroy  the  hostiles  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  massacre  and  to  deliver  hos- 
tages for  their  own  good  behavior — this 
arrangement  was  to  continue  only  until 
the  new  year.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Tusearoraby  Moore,  another  treaty  was 
made  with  Tom  Blunt  and  his  Tuscarora, 
thus  leaving  as  hostile  only  the  small 
tribes  of  the  Coree,  Matamuskeet,  and 
Catechna.  All  of  Moore's  Indians  except 
about  180  returned  to  South  Carolina  to 
sell  their  captives  into  slavery.  With  the 
remaining  forces  Moore  soon  reduced  and 
drove  away  the  few  remaining  hostiles. 

The  date"  of  the  adoption  of  the  Tusca- 
rora into  the  council  board  of  the  League 
of  the  Iroquois,  through  the  Oneida,  their 
political  sponsors,  is  indefinite,  judging 
from  the  differing  dates,  ranging  from 
1712  to  1715,  given  by  various  well- 
informed  writers.  In  their  forced  migra- 
tion northward  the  Tuscarora  did  not  all 
decamp  at  once.  The  hostiles  and  their 
most  apprehensive  sympathizers  were 
most  probably  the  first  to  leave  their 
ancient  homes  in  Nort  h  Carolina.  On  the 
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total  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  hostile 
Tuscarora  and  their  allies  in  1713,  the 
scattered  fragments  of  tribes  fled  and 
sough  tan  asylum  with  other  tribes,  among 
whom  their  identity  was  not  always  main- 
tained. Although  the  Five  Nations  gave 
asylum  to  the  fugitive  Tuscarora,  there  is 
also  abundant  evidence  that,  for  political 
reasons  perhaps,  the  Tuscarora  were  not 
for  many  years  after  their  flight  from 
North  Carolina  formally  admitted  into 
the  Council  Board  of  the  League  of  the 
Five  Nations  as  a  constitutive  member. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Tuscarora  were  90 
years  in  removing  from  their  North  Caro- 
lina home  to  more  friendly  dwelling- 
places  in  the  N.,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  were  formally  incorporated  into 
the  confederation  of  the  Five  Nations,  as 
a  coequal  member,  before  Sept.  1 722.  On 
Sept.  6,  1722,  Gov.  Burnet  held  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Five  Nations  at  Albany,  at 
which  Governor  Spotswood  of  Virginia 
was  present.  For  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting forays  between  the  Five  Nations 
and  their  allies  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Southern  Indians  on  the  other,  Spots- 
wood  induced  the  Five  Nations  to  consent 
to  the  running  of  a  dividing  line  along 
the  Potomac  and  the  high  ridge  of  the 
Allegany  mtns.  This  agreement  was 
made  in  the  name  of  the  Five  Nations 
and  the  Tuscarora,  indicating  that  the 
latter  had  become  a  factor  in  the  councils 
of  the  League  of  the  Iroquois.  In  closing 
the  conference,  it  is  stated  that  the 
Indians  "gave  six  shouts — five  for  the 
Five  Nations  and  one  for  the  castle  of 
Tuscaroras,  lately  seated  between  the 
Oneidas  and  Onondagas."  The  record 
continues  that  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
conference,  on  Sent.  13,  the  Five  Nations 
sought  a  special  interview  with  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  on 
Sept  14  the  governor  received  "the  ten 
chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations,  l>eing  two 
from  each,  together  with  two  others,  said 
to  be  of  the  Tuscororoes."  This  appears 
to  be  the  first  official  mention  of  the  Tus- 
carora as  taking  part  in  the  management 
of  the  public  affairs  of  the  League.  The 
Tuscarora  mentioned  here,  however,  did 
not  include  those  who  dwelt  on  the 
Juniata  and  on  the  Susquehanna  at 
Oquaga  and  its  environs,  nor  those  still  in 
North  Carolina. 

In  a  petition  of  John  Armstrong  for 
land  lying  in  Tuscarora  valley  on  Juniata 
r.,  Pa.,  about  6  m.  from  the  mouth  of 
Tuscarora  cr.,  the  Indians  living  there  at 
that  time  are  called  Lakens;  this  land 
was  taken  up  by  Armstrong  on  Feb.  3, 
1755.  On  the  same  day,  George  Arm- 
strong obtained  a  warrant  for  land  situ- 
ated on  the  s.  side  of  Tuscarora  cr.,  "op- 
posite to  the  settlement  of  the  Indians 
called  Lackens."    It  would  thus  appear 


that  at  this  date  this  band  of  Tuscarora 
were  known,  at  least  locally,  as  Lakens  or 
Lackens. 

Elias  Johnson,  in  his  Legends,  says  that 
it  was  the  Seneca  who  first  adopted  the 
Tuscarora  as  a  constituent  member  of  the 
League.  This,  however,  is  at  variance 
with  the  common  but  authentic  tradi- 
tions of  all  the  tribes  and  with  the  official 
statement  of  Col.  ( afterward  Sir)  William 
Johnson  to  the  Oneida,  made  at  Mt  John- 
son, Sept.  8,  1753.  He  said,  "Brethren 
of  Oneida.  ...  My  best  advice  is  to 
have  your  castles  as  near  together  as  you 
conveniently  can  with  the  Tuscaroras, 
who  belong  to  you  as  children,  and  the 
Seanihaderadighroones  lately  come  into 
your  alliance  or  families,  which  makes  it 
necessary  for  me  to  fix  a  new  string  to 
the  cradle  which  was  hung  up  by  your 
forefathers  when  they  received  the  Tus- 
caroras, ...  to  feed  and  protect." 

After  the  close  of  the  war  of  1711-13  in 
North  Carolina,  the  neutral  Tuscarora, 
with  remnants  of  allied  tribes  still  re- 
maining in  that  country,  were  placed 
under  the  rule  of  chief  Tom  Blunt,  or 
Blount,  by  treaty  with  the  provincial 
government  of  North  Carolina.  From 
an  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  North 
Carolina,  in  1778,  it  is  learned  that  With- 
mell  Tuff  dick  was  then  the  ruling  chief; 
but  the  last  ruling  chief  of  the  North 
Carolina  Tuscarora  was  Samuel  Smith, 
who  died  in  1802. 

In  1767,  the  renown  of  the  Moravian 
mission  station  at  Friedenshuetten  (q.  v. ) 
in  Pennsylvania  was  so  great  that  many 
Indians  from  various  tribes,  including 
the  Tuscarora,  probably  from  Oquaga, 
Ingaren,  and  vicinity,  were  constantly 
stopping  there.  Many  passed  through  it 
merely  to  see  a  place  so  famous  for  its 
hospitality.  In  May,  1 766,  75  Tuscarora, 
according  to  Loskiel,  on  their  way  from 
North  Carolina,  halted  here  and  remained 
for  some  weeks.  They  are  described  as 
lazy  and  "  refuse  to  hear  religion."  Dur- 
ing their  stay  the  Tuscarora  were  so 
alarmed  at  the  sight  of  the  first  snow  that 
they  left  their  huts  down  by  the  river 
and  took  refuge  with  the  missionaries. 
A  number  of  Tuscarora  arrived  at  the 
mission  to  remain  there;  these  had 
planted  their  crops  during  1766  at  the 
month  of  Tuscarora  cr.,  Wvoming  co.,  Pa. 

On  Dec.  16,  1786,  Sir  William  Johnson 
received  at  Mt  Johnson,  N.  Y.,  100  Tus- 
carora who  had  just  arrived  from  North 
Carolina.  They  complained  to  him  that 
on  their  way  thither  they  had  been  robbed 
at  Paxtang,  in  Pennsylvania,  of  their 
horses  and  other  property  to  the  value 
of  about  *300. 

Later  the  Tuscarora  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, dwelling  at  Oquaga  and  in  its 
vicinity,  had  lands  assigned  them  by  the 
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Oneida,  tl««ir  political  sponsors.  These 
lands  were  bounded  on  the  a.  by  Unadilla 
r.,  on  the  w.  by  the  Chenango,  and  on  the 
s.  by  the  Susquehanna.  In  the  northern 
part  of  this  allotment  were  situated  the 
towns  of  ( ianasaraga,  on  the  site  of  Sulli- 
van, Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  and  Kauneh- 
suntahkeh.  A  number  of  the  Tuscarora 
lived  with  the  Oneida  in  their  chief  vil- 
lage. On  these  lands  a  large  portion  of 
the  Tuscarora  remained  until  the  events 
of  the  Revolution  displaced  them.  By 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Ft  Herkimer 
in  1786  with  the  state  of  New  York,  to 
which  the  Tuscarora  were  nominal  par- 
ties, the  Oneida,  the  original  proprietors 
of  the  lands  then  occupied  by  the  Tus- 
carora, conveyed  to  New  York  the  lands 
of  the  Tuscarora  and  retained  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale;  thus  the  Tuscarora  were 
again  without  a  home.  Thereafter  they 
became  dispersed.  Later  they  had  a 
village,  called  Junastriyo  (Teuniistri'  io') 
in  the  Genessee  valley,  below  Avon, 
N.  Y.;  another,  called  Jutaneaga  (Tcu- 
tanefi"  kiii'),  at  the  fork  of  Chittenango 
cr. ;  and  another  called  Kanhato  (Ka'n- 
'ha"mV). 

According  to  Johnson  (Legends,  etc.) 
a  part  of  the  fugitive  Tusearora  nettled  at 
a  point  alwut  2  m.  w.  of  Tamaqua, 
Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.,  where  they  planted 
apple  trees  and  lived  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  these 
Tuscarora  who  later  removed  to  Oquaga, 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  they  had  three 
other  towns  in  1778.  Another  band  of 
fugitives  settled  in  Tuscarora  vallev  (as 
it  was  called  later  from  them),  on  Juni- 
ata r.,  Pa.  They  remained  here  at  least 
as  late  as  1762.  In  a  minute  of  a  confer- 
ence held  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  11. 
17«2,  between  Lieut.  Gov.  Hamilton  of 
Pennsylvania  and  delegates  from  the 
( >hio  Dela wares,  the  Tuscarora  of  Oquaga 
and  Lower  Tuscarora,  the  Shawnee,  the 
Kickapoo,  the  Wea,  and  the  Miami,  it  is 
stated  that  six  Tuscarora  were  present, 
of  whom  three  were  chiefs,  who  brought 
from  their  people  a  letter  in  which  they 
asked  the  Governor  to  furnish  them  with 
a  pass,  saying,  M  We  should  be  glad  to  be 
informed  of  the  state  and  behavior  of  our 
brethren  in  Tuscarora  valley,  and  to  have 
some  directions  about  the  way,  as  we 
propose  to  make  them  a  visit,  and  also 
should  be  glad  of  a  pass  or  recommenda- 
tion in  writing,  that  we  may  be  friendly 
received  on  our  way  to  and  at  the  valley." 

Major  portions  of  the  Oneida  and  the 
Tuscarora,  in  accordance  with  standing 
agreements  with  the  United  Colonies,  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  American  cause 
during  the  Revolution.  When  the  In- 
dian allies  of  the  British,  even  some  of 
their  brethren  of  the  Six  Nations,  learned 
that  a  majority  of  the  Tusearora  had  cast 


their  lot  with  the  Colonies,  they  invaded 
the  Tuscarora  country,  burned  their 
lodges,  and  destroyed  their  crops  and 
other  property.  Thus  again  by  the  for- 
tunes of  war  the  Tuscarora  were  scattered 
and  homeless.  A  large  party  of  these 
settled  at  a  place  called  Oyonwayea,  or 
Johnson's  Landing,  in  Niagara  co.'N.  Y.. 
about  4  m.  b.  of  the  outlet  of  Niagara 
r.,  at  the  mouth  of  Four  Mile  cr.,  in  order 
not  to  be  directly  among  the  many  In- 
dians friendly  to  the  British  cause 
camped  around  Ft  Niagara.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  two  families,  probably 
clans,  of  Tuscarora  from  Ovonwayea 
made  their  way  to  the  x.  k.  limits  of  their 
present  reservation,  where  they  found 
many  walnuts  and  butternuts,  and  a  fine 
stream.  Here  they  decided  to  winter. 
Being  missed  from  Oyonwayea,  scouts 
were  sent  out,  who  found  them  in  their 
newly  chosen  settlement,  a  situation  so 
favorable  that,  after  the  gratuitous  ces- 
sion of  their  former  home  among  the 
Oneida,  Oyonwayea  was  abandoned  and 
all  the  families  removed  to  the  new  site. 
Although  the  Tuscarora  had  only  a  tacit 
permission  from  the  Seneca  to  reside  at 
this  place,  the  last  settlement  became  the 
foundation  of  the  present  Tuscarora  res- 
ervation in  New  York.  At  the  treaty 
held  at  Genessee,  Sept.  15,  1797,  between 
Robert  Morris  and  the  Seneca  tribe,  the 
Tuscarora  chiefs  complained,  for  the  fii>t 
time  since  their  admission  to  the  councils 
of  the  League,  that  the  Five  Nations  had 
from  time  to  time  allotted  lands  to  their 
people,  but  that  each  time  these  lands 
had  been  included  in  a  subsequent  ces- 
sion to  the  whites,  and  that  the  Tusca- 
rora had  received  nothing  in  return  for 
their  right  of  occupancy  or  for  their  im- 
provements. The  justice  and  merits  of 
their  complaint  having  been  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Five  Nations,  Morris  re- 
served to  the  Tuscarora,  by  grant,  two 
square  miles,  covering  their  settlement 
on  the  ridge  mentioned  alxive,  and  the 
Seneca  thereupon  granted  them  an  ad- 
joining square  mile.  About  1800-02  a 
deputation  was  sent  to  North  Carolina  to 
learn  whether  they  could  obtain  funds  in 
payment  for  the  lands  they  formerly  oc- 
cupied there,  with  the  result  that,  bv  aid 
of  the  North  Carolina  legislature,  they 
were  able  to  lease  the  Carolina  lands, 
which  yielded  a  fund  of  $13,722.  This 
sum  enabled  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
1804,  under  authority  of  Congress,  to  pur- 
chase 4,329  acres  for  the  Tuscarora  from 
the  Holland  Land  Co.,  adjoining  the 
three  square  miles  already  occupied  by 
them.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  land 
holdings  of  the  New  York  Tuscarora. 

It  wai  while  the  Tuscarora  deputation 
was  in  North  Carolina  that  the  remnant 
of  the  tribe  still  residing  there  was 
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brought  to  the  N.  and  joined  their  breth- 
ren in  New  York  state. 

The  Tuscarora  in  sympathy  with  those 
of  the  Six  Nations  that  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Revolution 
were  grauted  lands  in  severalty  on  Grand 
River  res.,  Ontario. 

The  evangelizing  work  of  Christian 
missionaries  began  among  the  Tuscarora 
in  w.  New  York  as  early  as  18(15  under 
the  patronage  of  the  New  York  Mission- 
ary Society.  At  first  there  were  only  six 
persons  among  the  Tuscarora  willing  to 
abjure  their  ancient  faith  and  customs, 
at  least  in  name  and  api>earance,  and  join 
in  the  missionary  work;  the  remainder 
were  generally  strongly  averse  to  the 
work  of  the  missionaries.  So  violent 
were  the  struggles  between  the  two  un- 
equal parties  that  in  the  spring  of  1820 
the  "pagans"  succeeded  in  inducing 
about  70  persons  to  emigrate  to  Canada, 
where  ihey  settled  among  the  pagans  of 
the  Six  Nations  on  the  Grand  River  res., 
Ontario.  The  church  membership  at  this 
time  was  16  persons.  Little  progress 
was  apparent  in  the  education  of  the 
Tuscarora,  although  the  New  York  Soci- 
ety had  maintained  a  school  among 
them. 

Ethnology.—  The  Tuscarora  in  New  York 
are  governed  bv  a  council  of  irresponsible 
chiefs,  for  the  Indians  have  forgotten  and 
so  neglect  the  means  to  be  employed  in 
enforcing  the  will  of  theclan  in  case  a  chief 
fails  in  his  plain  duty;  the  criminal  law 
of  New  York  at  this"  point  nullifies  the 
early  sovereignty  of  the  clan  over  its 
members.  In  common  with  the  other 
tribes  of  the  Iroquoian  linguistic  .stock, 
the  Tuscarora  traced  the  descent  of  blood 
through  the  line  of  the  mother,  and 
made  the  civil  and  official  military  chief- 
tainships hereditary  in  the  ohwatcim  of 
certain  clans  (sec  Clans)  over  which  the 
woman  chiefs  and  the  elder  women  pre- 
sided. The  simplest  political  unit  was 
the  ohwatcira,  of  which  one  or  more  con- 
stituted a  clan,  which  was  the  simplest 
organized  political  unit.  The  Tuscarora 
were  constituted  of  at  least  eight  clans, 
which  primitively  were  organized  into 
phratries.  There  are  no  data,  other  than 
those  furnished  by  tradition  and  analogy, 
as  to  the  organization  of  the  Tuscarora 
confederation.  The  clans  were  exogamic 
as  to  t  heir  own  members,  as  were  also  the 
phratries  in  primitive  times.  The  Tus- 
carora of  New  York  being  completely 
isolated  from  any  of  their  own  people 
who  still  profess  their  ancient  dogmas 
and  beliefs  and  who  still  practise  their 
ancient  rites  and  ceremonies,  have  pre- 
served only  a  hazy  recollection  of  their 
early  customs,  ceremonies,  and  rites; 
even  less  do  they  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  the  ceremonies  still  practised  by 
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the  Bo-called  pagan  members  of  cognate 
tribes.  They  are  all  professed  Christians, 
and  so  turn  away  from  the  old  forms  of 
thought  and  practice  of  their  ancestors. 

The  exact  number  of  clans  still  exist- 
ing among  the  Tuscarora  is  not  definitely 
known,  for  the  native  authorities  them- 
selves do  not  agree  on  the  number  and 
the  names  of  those  still  recognized — some 
informants  give  seven,  while  others  with 
equal  credibility  give  eight  There  is  like- 
wise some  diversity  in  regard  to  the  cor- 
rect names  of  certain  clans.  One  list  has 
Bear,  Wolf,  Turtle,  Beaver,  Deer,  Eel, 
and  Snij>e;  another  has  Bear,  Eel,  Large 
Turtle,  Small  Turtle,  Beaver,  Deer,  Wolf, 
and  Snipe;  still  another  list  has  Bear, 
Eel,  Deer,  Turtle,  Gray  Wolf,  Yellow 
Wolf,  Beaver,  and  Snipe;  and  vet  an- 
other is  like  the  last,  except  that  the 
Turtle  clan  is  replaced  by  the  clans 
Small  Turtle  and  Large  Turtle.  Like 
differences  appear  in  the  lists  of  clans  of 
the  other  Iroquois  tribes. 

The  names  of  the  civil  chiefs  still  in 
use  among  the  present  two  divisions 
of  the  Tuscarora  (that  in  Ontario  and 
the  other  in  w.  New  York)  are:  (A) 
.Sdtorarr'cro'  (Sacharissa),  'The  spear 
trailer';  Ni'haweTina'/a',  'His  voice  is 
small';  Hotio'kuKHiVkl*1,  'He  holds  or 
grasps  the  multitude,'  or  possibly,  'He 
holds  or  grasps  his  own  loins';  these 
three  belong  to  the  Turtle  clan.  (B) 
Nakaicn"'te*'  (signification  not  clear) ;  Uia- 
kw&Wa\  'The  Bear  cub';  lonhVcha- 
nWn&Jcfr',  'Its  fore-paw  pressed  against 
its  breast' ;  these  three  belong  to  the  Bear 
clan.  (C)  Naio'kawf'A'  (signification  not 
known);  NriotchA1  k'doiV,  'It  is  bent'; 
these  two  belong  to  the  Wolf  clan.  (D) 
Karondau!&"ki*t1  'One  is  holding  the 
tree';  ThanddAk'htiA'  (signification  not 
clear);  these  two  belong  to  the  Snipe 
clan.  (E)  Kari'hin'hd' ,  'It  goes  along 
teaching';  Ni'hnu'ka'un',  'He  annoints 
the  hide' ;  Nak«th*ninV'<:thZh',  'Itistwenty 
canoes' ;  these  three  belong  to  the  Beaver 
clan.  Among  the  Canadian  Tuscarora  on 
Grand  River  res.,  Ontario,  the  first  and 
last  names  of  the  Turtle  clan,  the  first 
title  of  the  Wolf  clan,  and  the  first  title 
of  the  Snipe  clan  appear  to  be  the  only 
ones  now  in  use,  although  these  four 
titles  are  questionably  also  in  use  among 
the  New  York  Tuscarora. 

There  is  no  definite  information  avail- 
able as  to  the  former  and  more  complete 
organization  into  clan  phratries.  Some 
of  the  translations  of  the  chieftain  titles 
above  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they 
were  original  1  v  designations  of  some  habit, 
attitude,  or  other  characteristic  feature  of 
the  clan  tutelary  or  patron,  questionably 
called  "totem".  The  clan  name,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  is  not  the  ordi- 
nary name  of  the  clan  guardian  or  pa- 
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tron,  but  is  rather  descriptive  of  some 
feature  or  attitude,  or  is  the  name  of  the 
usual  habitat,  of  the  tutelary;  for  exam- 
ple, the  name  of  the  Bear  clan  signifies 
literally,  'Broken-off  tail';  that  of  the 
Plover  or  Killdee  (Snipe),  'Clean-sand 
people';  that  of  the  Beaver,  'People  of 
the  stream';  that  of  the  Turtle  clan, 
'Climbing-the-mountain  people,'  named 
from  the  position  of  the  turtle  basking; 
etc.  It  is  probable  that  plover  or  kill  lee 
should  be  substituted  in  the  foregoing 
lists  of  clans,  for  the  name  clearly  refers 
to  the  killdee's  habit  of  running  along 
the  clean  sand  at  the  water's  edge. 

De  Graffenried  gives  (N.  C.  Col.  Rec, 
i,  905  et  seq. )  an  interesting  account  of 
the  preparations  made  for  the  execution 
of  I<awBon  and  himself  by  the  hostile 
Tuscarora.  In  the  open  space  or  public 
square  mentioned  there  was  a  large 
fire,  near  which  was  the  shaman  or  high 
priest,  a  grizzled  sorcerer,  who  made 
two  white  rings  on  the  ground,  whether 
of  flour  or  white  sand  was  not  stated. 
In  front  of  the  two  victims  was  placed  a 
wolf  skin,  and  a  short  distance  farther 
there  Btood  an  Indian  in  a  terrifying  pos- 
ture, holding  in  one  hand  a  knife  and  in 
the  other  a  tomahawk ;  he  was  apparently 
the  executioner.  He  did  not  move  from 
the  spot.  On  the  farther  side  of  the  fire 
were  assembled  young  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  danced  with  weird  and 
frightful  contortions  and  attitudes.  In 
the  center  of  the  circle  of  dancers  were 
seated  two  singers  who  intoned  a  dismal 
song,  "rather  fit  to  provoke  tears  and 
anger  than  joy."  Within  the  circle  of 
dancers  the  shaman  stood  unterrified,  ut- 
tering his  threatenings  and  adjurations 
and  performing  his  exorcisms,  against  the 
foes  of  his  people  and  their  orenda  or 
"medicine,"  when  there  would  come  a 
pause  in  the  dancing.  Finally,  with 
shouts  and  howls  the  dancers  ran  into 
the  neighboring  forest.  In  a  short  time 
they  returned  with  their  faces  painted 
black,  white,  and  red,  in  bands,  and  with 
their  hair  loose  and  flying,  oiled  and 
sprinkled  with  fine  down  or  cotton  from 
the  cattail  flag  and  with  small  white 
feathers,  and  some  returned  arrayed  in 
all  kinds  of  furs.  After  their  return,  the 
dance  was  renewed.  Back  of  the  two 
victims  stood  a  double  line  of  armed  war- 
riors who  kept  their  posts  until  everything 
was  over;  back  of  this  guard  was  the 
council  of  war,  whose  members  were 
seated  on  the  ground  in  a  circle,  gravely 
deliberating  on  the  fate  of  the  two  noted 
prisoners.  Finally,  they  acted  on  the 
advice  of  "King"  Tom  Blunt,  the  head- 
chief  of  their  neighbors,  "the  villages  of 
the  Tuscaroros,"  proj>erly  so  called,  that 
King  Hencock  should  liberate  De  Graf- 
fenried,  and  could  deal  with  Lawson  as 


he  and  his  council  pleased.  The  i 
of  La \v son's  death,  as  learned  from  Indian 
information,  is  found  in  a  letter  of  Maj. 
Christopher  Gale  to  his  brother,  Nov.  2, 
1711,  wherein  it  is  said  that  the  In- 
dians stuck  the  unfortunate  prisoner 
"full  of  fine  small  splinters  of  torch  wood, 
like  hogs'  bristles,  and  so  set  them  gradu- 
ally on  fire."  De  Graffenried  was  not 
permitted  to  know  how  Lawson  was 
executed. 

To  this  account  of  the  Tuscarora  method 
of  preparing  for  the  execution  of  captives 
may  be  added  their  triumphal  ceremonies 
which  De  Graffenried  says  they  performed 
after  their  defeat  of  a  relief  party  of  Swiss 
and  Palatines.  He  reports  that  they  built 
bonfires  at  night,  ana  especially  a  large 
one  in  the  place  of  executions,  where  thev 
raised  "three  wolfs  hides,  figuring  as 
many  protectors  or  gods,"  to  which  offer- 
ings, consisting  of  their  jewels,  were  made 
by  the  women.  In  the  middle  of  the 
circle,  the  chief  shaman  performed  all 
manner  of  contortions,  conjurations,  and 
imprecations  against  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  while  the  populace  danced  in  a 
circle  around  the  wolf-hides. 

The  council  of  "  King"  Hencock,  which 
consisted  of  40  elders,  was  called  by  the 
Tuscarora,  according  to  De  Graffenried, 
the  "Assembly  of  the  Great,"  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Tuscarora  terms  for  the  council 
of  chiefs,  the  general  word  for  chief  sig- 
nifying 'one  is  great,'  either  in  size  or 

Eosition.  At  the  council  before  which 
awson  and  De  Graffenried  were  tried  the 
4  *  forty  elders ' '  were  seated  around  a  great 
fire  kindled  in  a  large  open  space  devoted 
to  important  festivals  and  public  execu- 
tions. On  this  occasion  these  chiefs  and 
the  accused  were  seated  on  rush  mats, 
which  were  customarily  provided  for  the 
comfort  of  guests  as  a  mark  of  deference 
and  honor.  Although  the  two  captives 
were  acquitted  by  the  first  council,  they 
were  again  tried  before  a  second  council, 
after  Lawson  incautiously  had  had  a  bit- 
ter quarrel  with  Cor  Tom,  the  chief  of 
Cor  town,  who  was  not  at  the  first  coun- 
cil. The  two  captives  were  not  given 
mats  upon  which  to  sit,  and  Lawson  was 
condemned  to  death  and  De  Graffenried 
was  acquitted. 

tawson  asserts  that  the  most  powerful 
tribe  "scorns  to  treat  or  trade  with  any 
others,  of  fewer  numbers  and  less  power 
in  any  other  tongue  but  their  own,  which 
serves  for  the  lingua  of  the  country; 
with  which  we  travel  and  deal."  As  an 
example  of  this,  the  Tuscarora  are  cited. 
Being  the  most  numerous  tribe  in  North 
Carolina,  their  language  wtu 
understood  by  some  persons  in 
town  of  all  the  neighboring  tribes. 

The  Tuscarora  carried  on  a  pernicious 
trade  in  rum  with  the  Indians  dwelling 
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to  their  westward.  In  1708  rum  had 
been  but  recently  introduced  among  the 
latter,  chiefly  by  the  Tuscarora,  who 
transported  it  in  nindlets  several  hun- 
dred miles,  amongst  other  Indians. 
They  sold  it  at  "  so  many  mouthfuls  for 
a  buckskin,  thev  never  using  any  other 
measure,"  the  buyer  always  choosing  a 
man  having  the  largest  mouth  possible  to 
accompany  him  to  the  market,  and  the 
mouthful  "was  scrupulously  emptied  into 
a  bowl  brought  lor  the  purpose.  The 
Tuscarora  also  traded  with  the  Shakori 
and  Occaneechi,  selling  them  wooden 
bowls  and  ladles  for  rawhides. 

Their  lodges,  usually  round  in  form, 
were  constructed  of  poles,  covered  with 
the  bark  of  cypress,  red  or  white  cedar, 
or  sometimes  pine.  At  one  place  Lawson 
met  more  than  600  Tuscarora  in  one  body 
in  a  hunting  camp.  They  had  con- 
structed their  lodges  with"  bark,  "not 
with  round  tops,  as  they  commonly  use, 
but  ridge  fashion,  after  the  manner  of 
most  Indians."  Among  them  he  found 
much  corn,  while  meat  and  venison  were 
scarce,  because  of  the  great  number  of 
people,  for  although  they  were  expert 
hunters,  they  were  too  populous  for  one 
range. 

According  to  Lawson,  the  native  Tus- 
carora of  North  Carolina  had  rather  flat 
bodies,  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  in 
early  infancy  the  children  were  swathed 
to  cradle- boards.  He  adds:  "They  are 
not  of  so  robust  and  strong  bodies  as  to 
lift  great  burdens,  and  endure  labor  and 
slavish  work,  as  Europeans  arc;  yet  some 
that  are  slaves  prove  very  good  and  labor- 
ious." They  were  dextrous  and  steady, 
and  collected  in  the  use  of  their  hands 
and  feet;  their  tearing  was  sedate  and 
majestic;  their  eyes  were  commonly  full 
ana  manly,  Ix'ing  black  or  dark  hazel  in 
color,  and  the  white  of  the  eye  was 
usually  marbled  with  red  lines;  their 
skin  was  tawny,  and  somewhat  darkened 
by  the  habit  of  anointing  it  with  bear's 
oil  and  a  pigment  resembling  burnt  cork. 
When  thev  wished  to  be  very  fine  they 
mixed  with  the  oil  a  certain  red  powder 
made  from  a  scarlet  root  growing  in  the 
hilly  country.  This  root  was  held  in 
great  esteem  among  them,  selling  it  one 
to  another  at  a  very  high  price,  on  ac- 
count of  the  distance  from  which  it  came 
and  the  danger  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed in  obtaining  it.  The  Tuscarora 
and  other  Indians  attempted  to  cultivate 
this  plant,  but  it  would  not  grow  in  their 
land.  As  a  substitute  they  sometimes 
used  puccoon  root,  which  also  has  a  crim- 
son color,  but  this  dyed  the  hair  an  ugly 
hue.  The  heads  even  of  the  aged  were 
scarcely  ever  bald  ;  t  heir  teeth  were  tinged 
yellow  from  smoking  tolracco,  to  which 
habit  both  men  and  women  were  much 


addicted;  they  however  did  not  snuff  or 
chew  tobacco.  They  plucked  the  hair 
from  their  faces  and  bodies.  There  were 
but  few  deformed  or  crippled  persons 
among  them. 

The  Tuscarora  had  many  dances  suita- 
ble to  various  occasions;  these  as  a  rule 
were  accomjwuiied  with  public  feasts  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the  women 
chiefs.  Every  dance  had  its  peculiar  song, 
but  probably  was  not  changed  for  every 
occasion  on  which  the  dance  was  per- 
formed, although  Lawson  states  that  "all 
these  songs  are  made  new  for  every  feast; 
nor  is  one  and  the  same  song  sung" at  two 
several  festivals.  Some  one  of  the  nation, 
which  has  the  best  gift  of  expressing  their 
designs,  is  appointed  by  their  king  and 
war  captains  to  make  these  songs."  To 
these  festivals  the  people  came  from  all 
the  towns  within  60  or  60  m.,  "where 
they  buv  and  sell  several  commodities." 

The  Tuscarora,  in  like  measure  with 
the  northern  Iroquois,  were  passionately 
given  to  gaming,  frequently  stripping  one 
another  of  every  piece  of  property  avail- 
able. Sometimes  they  went  even  so  far 
as  to  bet  themselves  away  to  the  winner, 
readily  becoming  his  slave  until  he  or  his 
relatives  could  pay  the  redemption  price; 
nevertheless  they  bore  their  losses  with 
great  equanimity,  no  matter  how  ruinous 
they  were.  Among  their  games  was  that 
of  a  bundle  of  61  split  reeds  about  7  in.  in 
length  and  neatly  made.  The  game  con- 
sisted in  throwing  a  part  of  the  bundle 
before  an  opponent,  who  must  on  sight 
guess  the  number  thrown.  It  is  said  that 
experts  were  able  to  tell  the  number  cor- 
rectly ten  times  in  ten  throws.  A  set  of 
these  reeds  was  valued  at  a  dressed  doe 
skin.  The  Tuscarora  also  had  the  well- 
known  bowl  and  plum-seed  game,  which 
is  such  an  important  adjunct  to  the 
thanksgiving  festivals  of  the  northern 
Iroquois.  They  also  had  a  number  of 
other  games,  but  some  of  their  neighbors 
had  games  which  they  did  not  have. 

There  were  feasts  among  the  Tuscarora 
when  several  villages  united  to  celebrate 
some  event  or  when  two  or  more  tribes 
assembled  to  negotiate  peace.  There  were 
feasts  and  dances  of  thanksgiving,  and 
invocations  to  the  gods  that  watched  over 
their  harvests,  when  their  crops  were 
garnered  and  when  the  first  fruits  of  the 
year  were  gathered. 

Population. — No  trustworthy  estimates 
of  the  Tuscarora  population  at  any  given 
date,  exclusive  or  those  of  Lawson  and 
Barnwell,  previous  to  1830,  are  available 
for  the  entire  Tuscarora  people.  The 
earliest  and  perhaps  most  authoritative 
estimate  of  the  total  Tuscarora  population 
at  a  given  time  was  that  of  Lawson  in 
1708.  His  estimate  of  lotownsand  1,200 
fighting  men  would  indicate  a  popula- 
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tion  of  about  4,800  at  that  date;  Colonel 
Barnwell's  figures  are  somewhat  larger 
than  LawtOire,  though  they  appear  to 
be  conservative;  his  estimate  was  1,200 
to  1,400  warriors,  or  a  maximum  popula- 
tion of  about  5,600  persons.  The  estimate 
of  Chauvignerie  in  1736  was  250  warriors, 
or  about  1 ,000  persons.  His  estimate  was 
restricted  to  the  Tuscarora  living  near 
Oneida,  N.  Y.,  hence  did  not  include  those 
living  in  North  Carolina  or  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  Juniata  rs.  Overestimates 
of  this  group  give  them  1,000  ( 1765),  2,000 
(1778),  1,000  (1783),  400  (1796)  in  the 
United  States;  414  (1885)  in  New  York 
and  an  equal  number  in  Canada,  or  a 
total  of  828;  364  ( 1909)  in  New  York,  and 
416  ( 1910)  in  Canada,  a  total  of  780. 

Settlement*. — The  following  Tuscarora 
towns  have  been  mentioned  in  writings 
pertaining  to  this  people:  Annaooka, 
Chunaneets,  Coerntha,  Cohunche,  Con- 
auhkare,  Contahnah,  Coteehney,  Coram, 
Corutra,  Eno,  Canasaraga,  Ganatisgowa, 
Harooka,  Harutawaqui,  Ingarcu,  Junas- 
trivo,  Jutaneaga,  Kanhato,  Kaunehsun- 
tahkeh,  Kenta,  Kentanuska,  Naurhegh- 
ne,  Nonawharitee;  Nureoorooka,  Nyuchi- 
rhaan,  Ohagi,  Oonoesora,  Oneida  (in 
part),  Oquaga,  Shawhiangto,  Tasqui, 
Tiochcrungwe,  Tonarooka,  Torhunte, 
Tosneoc,  Tuscarora,  Unanauhau,  Llcouh- 
nerunt.  Some  of  these  towns  were  in 
North  Carolina,  others  on  Juniata  r.  in 
Pennsylvania,  others  on  the  Susquehan- 
na in  Pennsylvania,  others  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna in  New  York,  while  others 
were  s.  of  Oneida  lake  in  New  York,  and 
one  in  Genessee  valley.  The  exact  situ- 
ation of  the  majority  of  these  towns  is 
not  definitely  known.  In  some  instances 
the  Tuscanua  shared  a  town  with  other 
trilies,  as  was  the  case  at  Anajot  ( <  )neida, 
or  Ganowarohare)  and  Onohoquagu. 

Treaties. — The  Tuscarora  have  taken 
part  in  the  following  treaties  between 
the  I'uited  States  and  the  Six  Nations: 
Ft  Stanwix,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  22,  1784;  Ft 
Harmar,  Ohio,  Jan.  9,  1789;  Canandai- 
gua  (  Konondaigua),  N.Y.,  Nov.  11, 1794; 
Oneida,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  2,  1794;  Buffalo 
Creek,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15,  1838. 

For  further  information  consult  Eliaa 
Johnson  (native  Tuscarora),  Legends, 
Traditions  and  Laws  of  the  Iroquois,  or 
Six  Nations,  and  History  of  the  Tuscaro- 
ra Indians,  1881 ;  Documents  Relating  to 
the  Colonial  History  of  New  York,  i-xi, 
1855-61;  Documentary  History  of  New 
York,  i-iv,  1849-51 ;  Pennsylvania  Ar- 
chives, i-xii,  1852-56;  Minutes  of  the 
Provincial  Council  of  Pennsylvania  (Co- 
lonial Records),  i-xvi,  1852-53;  South 
Carolina  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Magazine,  l-x,  especially  ix  and  x;  Vir- 
ginia Magazine,  i-xv,  1893-1908;  Lawson, 
History  of  Carolina,  1714,  repr.  1860; 


Publications  of  the  Buffalo  Hist.  Soc, 
especially  vol.  vi.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

A  ko-t  aa-ka-ro'-ri*'.— Hewitt, Mohawk  MS.  vocab.. 
B.  A.  E..  1884  (Mohawk  name).    Ani'-Skala  - 
IL— Moonev  in  19th  Ron.   B.  A.  E.,  509.  1900 
(Cherokee  name).  A  Skala'u".— Ibid.  (orSkala'U; 
sing,  form).    A-t'aa-ka-lo'  1*>\— Hewitt,  Oneida 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  18K2  (an  Oneida  name).  Cu 
karoriaa.— Document  ecu  1758  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,    x.    675,   1858.    Oaakarouaa.— Mackenzie. 
Voy..  app..  315.  1802.   Dua»a-o'-weh'.— Morgan. 
League  Imq.,  53,  1851.    Kaikaroreaa.— Montrval 
Conference  1 17  >4>  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  x,  267. 
1858.   Xeew-ahomomy.-Irvine  (1728)  in  Col.  Rw. 
N.  C.  ii.  812.  1886  (given  as  the  Saponi  name:  the 
correct  form  is  probably  Tewohomomy.  as  Riven 
by  the  Va.  boundary  commissioners;  ef.  I.m*~r*u>- 
%ceh  ante  \.   8kala'lI-.-Mooney  in  19th  Rep  B.  A. 
E..  509,  1*10  (Cherokee  name,  sing,  form:  *iee 
AShUd'll,   ante).    Ska-ru'-riK— Hewitt.  Tuw-a- 
rora  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1880  (name  used  by  the 
tribe).    Tachekaroreins.— Document  of    1711  In 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX.  1081.  1855.  Taaeoriaa.— 
quebee   Conference    (1748),  ibid.,  x,  186.  lS5s. 
Taacororiaa.— Quebec  Conference  "(1748),  ibid.. 
187.  TaacuroreuB— Chauvigturie  ( 1736)  in  School- 
craft. Ind.  Tril.es,  m.  55.5.  1853.  Taaka'ho.-Oat- 
schet,  Wyandot  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1881  (Wyandot 
name).     raa-ka-lo'-l*v.-Heu  itt,   Oneida  MS. 
vocab..  B.  A.  E..  1882  (an  Oneida  name).  Taaka 
lo'nugi.— Oalschet,  Shawnee  MS..  1879  (Shawnee 
name).   Taakarorena.— Duque>ne  U754i  in  X.  Y. 
Doe.  Col.  Hint.,  X,  266, 1858.    Taakaxoaiaa.— Writer 
of  1756,  ibid..  487  (misprint).   Taakiroraa.- Led- 
ger (1670)  quoted  by  Hawks,  N.  C.  n.  51,  1858, 
Taskororiaa.— Letter  of  1756  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,,  X,  480. 1858.  Taaka.— Spotswood  (1717;  in  Ya. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  n.  s.,  il.  236,  1885.  Teacaroriaa.— 
Document  of  1717  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  x.  97.1858. 
Tewohomomy.— Va.  Boundary  Comr?.(1728)  in  Col. 
Rec.  N.  C,  II,  786,  1886  ("Saponi  name;  Irvine 
gives  the  word  us  Keew-aho,  prolmbly  a  mis- 
print).   Tharhkaroria.— Vandreuil  (1755)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.   Hist.,  X.  322,  1858.    Theakaronena  — 
Vaudreuil  (1755),  ibid..  377.    Toacororaa.— Trader 
(1778)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  HI,  561,  1853. 
To&kiroroa  — Lederer  map  (1670)  in  Hawks,  N".  C, 
il,  1858.   Touacaxoros.— Homann  neirs'  map,  1756. 
Turcaroraa— Macaulcv.  N.  Y.,  n,  178-9,  1829  (mis- 
print),   tuacaxara.  — Hunter  (1712)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  v.  343,  1856.     Tuacararo. — Humphreys, 
Acct.,  x,  1730.    Tuacareraa.— Memoir  of  1727  "in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix, 998,  ls,>>.  Tuacarooroea.— 
Document  of  1726  in  Col.  Rec.  N.  C,  II,  644.  isSfi. 
Tuacarora.— Lords  of  Trade  (1712)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  V,  346, 1855.    Tuacaroraa.— Albany  Con- 
ference (1711)  quoted  by  Ruttenbcr,  Tribes  Hud- 
son R.,  190.  1872.    tuaCaroraae.— Hansen  ( 1713 1  in 
N\  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist.,  v,  376,  ls.V>.    Tuaca.ro raw  — 
La  Tour  map,  1782.    Tuacarore  haga. — Pvrlaeus 
map  (ca.  1750)  quoted  in  Am.  Antiq..  iv,  75,  1882. 
Tuaoaroreaa. — Chauvignerie  (1736)  in  N.  Y.  Doe. 
Col.  Hist.,  IX,  1057,  1855.    Tuacaroriea. — Carver. 
Travels,  173,  1778.   Tuacaroroea. — Efrench  &  Wor- 
ley  (1710)  in  Day.  Perm.,  391,  1813.  Tuacarow.— 
Humphrcvs,  Acct.,  26,  1730.    Tuacarura. — Lords 
of  Trade  (1712)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v.  846, 
1855.   Tuacararo. — Spots  wood  (1711)  in  Col.  Rec. 
N.  C,  I,  796.   1886.   Taaooraraa.—  Turkish  Spy 
quoted  by  Malcolme,  Collection  of  Letters,  1739. 
Tuacorora*— Writer,  ca.  1795,  in  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.. 
bk.  5, 94, 1848.  Tuaoororoaa  —  Pollock  (1712)  in  Col. 
Rec.  N.  ('..  I,  SKI,  1886.    Tuacoroura. — Spotswcaai 
(1713),  ibid.,  II,  79,  1886.    Tuaoorure  — 8potswood 
(1711),  ibid.,   I.  782.    IS.%.  Tuaoouroro— Spots- 
wood  (1713),  ibid.,  II,  15,  1886,  rua-kai'-y'e"'.— 
Hewitt,  Onondaga  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1882 
(Onondaga  name).   Tub  ka  o-wa«'.—  Hewitt,  Ca 
vuga  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1884  (Cavuga  name). 
Tuakararo  —  Assembly  (1722)  in  Col.  Rec.  N.  C  ,  II. 
45ti,  iH-vl,   Tuakaroea.— Document  of  1733  in  N.  \*. 
lk>c.  Col.  Hi>t..   V,  963,  1855.    Tuakarooroe. — A*- 
Hemhly(|721)  in  Col.  Rec.  N.  C..II.428,  1886.  tua- 
karora.— Document  of  1711.   ibid..  I,  819,  lSNK, 
Tuskaroraha.— IVnhallow  (1726)  in  N.  H.  Hist 
v"    Coll.,  I,  79,  1824.   Tuakarorera.— Alban)  Con 
ferenee  (1746)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi.  317, 
ls.v>.     Tuakarorca.—  Albany   Conference  (1722) 
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ibid.,  V,  660,  1866.  Tuakarorina.  —  Montreal 
Conference  (1766),  Ibid.,  x,  500,  1858.  Tuaka 
roro.— Assembly  of  1723  in  Col.  Rec.  N.  C.  II, 
485,1886.  Tuakawres.— Albany  Conference  (1744) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  264,  1865.  T'us-keV- 
wi«'.— Hewitt.  Seneca  M8.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1880 
(Seneca  name).  Tuakeroode.— Irvine  (1?28)  in  Col. 
Rec.  N.  C,  II.  812, 1886  (a  creek).  Tuakeruda.— Va. 
Boundary  Com rs.  (1728),  ibid.,  786.  Tuakeruroi — 
Lawson  (1700),  Hist.  Car..  103,  lKfiO.  Toakierorea. — 
Albany  Conference  (1737)  in  N.  V.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
VI.  J07,  1856.  Tuakorariea— Gold th wait  (1766)  in 
Mass.  Hint.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  m..  x.  121,  1809.  Tuako 
rore  — Albany  Conference  (1715 >  in  N.  Y.  Doc. Col. 
Hist.,  V,  444,  1855.  Tuakroroes.  — Assembly  of 
1723  in  Col.  Rec.  N.  C,  n.  485,1886.  Tasks.— 
Spotswood  (1713),  ibid.,  26.  Tuakurora. —  As- 
sembly of  1714,  ibid.,  140.  Tusquarores. —  Al- 
bany Conference  (1724)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist., 
V,  713,  1856.  Tuaqueroro— Document  of  1711  in 
Col.  Rec.  N.  C,  I,  818,  18*6. 

Tuscarora.  The  name  of  three  former 
villages  of  the  Tuscarora  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury: One  is  placed  by  the  Brion  de  la 
Tour  map  of  1781  a  short  distance  e.  of 
"Anatsagane"  (prol>ahly  the  present 
Stockbridge,  Madison  co.,  N.Y);  another 
was  situated  ahout  3  ni.  below  Oquaga, 
Broome  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
Susquehanna,  approximately  on  the  site 
of  Windsor,  ana  at  the  time  it  was  de- 
stroyed bv  Col.  Butler,  in  1778,  it  con- 
tained 7  or  8  houses;  the  last  was  situ- 
ated 12  m.  by  land  and  20  by  water  be- 
low Oquaga,"  in  the  vicinity  of  Great 
Bend,  Susquehanna  co.,  Pa.,  and  was 
destroyed  nv  Gen.  Clinton,  Aug.  17, 
1779.  The  fast  may  possibly  be  iden- 
tical with  Ingaren,  but  as  there  were 
three  other  Tuscarora  villages  in  this 
vicinity,  the  identification  is  uncer- 
tain. (  J.  N.  B.  H.  ) 

Tushepaw.  A  term  used  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  to  t  esignate  the  Indian-  "residing 
on  a  n.  fork  of  Clark  r.,  in  the  Rocky  mts. 
inspringand  summer,  and  on  the  Mis- 
souri in  winter."  They  have  not  been 
positively  identified,  but  the  evidence 
(Gibbs  et  al.)  makes  it  probable  that 
they  were  Kutenai.  According  to  Gat- 
schet  the  term  (Tfishipa)  is  a  Shoshoni 
designation  for  the  tribes  living  to  the  N. 
of  them  and  including  the  Nez  Perces  as 
well  as  the  Kutenai.  It  is  probable  that 
the  term  as  employed  by  l>ewis  and 
Clark  included  both  the  tribes  named  as 
well  as  tands  of  the  Wallawalla  and  pos- 
sibly other  Shahaptian  divisions.  Lewis 
and  Clark  mention  the  <  >otlashoot,  Mick- 
sucksealton,  and  Hohilpo  as  Tushepaw 
triU-s.  None  of  these  has  been  identi- 
fied.   The  Tushepaw  proper  numbered 

430.  in  35  houses,  in  1805.  (  l.  f.  ) 

Flathead*.— I^ew Is  and  Clark,  DIncov..  69,  1806. 
Tah-ae-pah. — Geuow,  Sho-who-nay  Voeab.,  11, 1868 

(Shoshoni  name).  Tlah-A  pa.— I/mK,  Kxped. 
RockyMtH.,  II,  Ixxix,  1823  isig.  'pierced  no«-s'). 
Tate  F-latt.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  111, 
1906.  Tataepa.— Gebow,  op.  eit.  Touatchipaa. — 
Hunt  in Notiv.  Ann. Voy.,x, 74, 1821.  Tuchapaea. — 
Gass.  Voyage.  203,  1S07.  Tuchapaka. — I-ewls,  Trav- 
els, 22. 18W.  Tuekapacks.— Clark  ( 1806)  minted  by 
Janson.  Stranger  in  Am.,  233, 1807.  Tucknapax. — 
Gass,  Journal,  132,  1810.  Tua  che-paa — Irving, 
Astoria.  315,  1849.  Tuahapawi.— Orlg.  Jour.  Lewis 
and  Clark,  in,  27,  1906.   Tua-be-pah.— Lewis  and 
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Clark  Kxped.,  I,  map,  1817.  Tuahepahas.— Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  xii,  1848.  Tuahepau.— Orlg.  Jour.  Lewis 
and  Clark,  lit.  62,  1905.  Tushepaw  Flat  heads 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  I,  446,  1814.  Tuahe- 
pawa.— Ibid. .440.  Tuahahepah.— Ibid.,  II,  471. 1814. 
Tuaaapa. — Gam,  Journal,  132.  1810.  Tut-ece'  wii  — 
Lewis  and  Clark  Discov.,  69, 1800  (native  name). 

Tushguesta.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  been  Esselen. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 

Tuahkisath  ( TuckiJa'th ) .  A  sept  of  the 
Toquart,  a  Nootka  tribe.— Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32,  1890. 

Tnihquegan.  An  Ottawa  village,  taking 
its  name  from  the  chief,  who  was  also 
known  as  McCarty,  that  formerly  ex- 
isted on  the  8.  bank  of  Maumee  r.,  oppo- 
site Toledo,  Ohio.  The  reservation  was 
sold  in  1833. 

M  Carty'a  villafe.— Maumee  treaty  (1819)  in  U.  S. 
Ind.  Treat.,  206,  1873.    Tuahquegaa.— Ibid. 

Tush  tun  ('dragon-fly').  An  Apache 
clan  or  band  at  San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft 
Apache.  Ariz.,  in  1881. — Bourke  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  m,  112,  1890. 

Tuskawillao.  One  of  the  5  former 
Chickasaw  towns  in  s.  w.  Mississippi. 

Tuskawillao  —Adair,  Am.  Inds..  363, 1776.  Tuako- 
wellow. — West  Fla.  map,  ca.  1775. 

Tuskegee  (perhaps  from  Creek  latk&ya 
or  Uwtqnagi,  '  warrior ' ) .  A  former  small 
Upper  Creek  town  in  the  fork  of  Coosa 
and  Tallapoosa  rs.,  Elmore  co.,  Ala. 
According  to  Hawkins  (Sketch,  38,  39, 
1848)  it  contained  30  buildings  and  35 
gunmen  in  1799;  they  had  lost  their  own 
language  and  spoke  that  of  the  Creeks, 
whose  customs  and  manners  they  also 
had  adopted.  It  was  the  residence  of  the 
noted  Alexander  MacGillivray,  his  lands 
1  ving  along  Coosa  r.  See  Uatschet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  i,  145-6,  1884.  Cf.  Taskigi. 
Jaacag.-JetTerys.  French  Dom..  map,  134,  1761 
(wrongly  on  E.  bank  of  Chattahoochee  r.).  Jae- 
cage.-Ibid.  Jaakegis.-Roberte.  Fla..  13,  1763. 
Ja.kigia.-Alcedo,  Die.  Geog..  II,  498, 1787.  Jaa- 
quhia.— Bart  mm.  Voy.,  I,  map,  1799.  Joakage  — 
Jeffcrys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  6,  1776.  Tae-keo-ge.— 
Adaii.  Am.  Inds..  257,  1775.  Taakegee  —  Drake. 
Ind.  Chmn.,  211,  1836.  Taakigi.— Oat^het,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  I,  145,  1884  (as  pronounced  by  Creeks). 
Taakikis.— Bo*mi  (1759).  Travels  La.,  L  229,  1771. 
Taaquiqui.— Vandera  (15t!9)  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc. 
Fla.,  18.  1859.  Tiacufaa— MeCall.  Hist.  Ga..  I,  367. 
1811.  Toosea— Robin,  Voy..  I,  map,  1807.  Tou- 
aaa. — Dumont,  La..  I,  135,  1763  (identical?).  Tua- 
keegies.— Roman*,  Fla.,  I,  280,  1775.  Taakeego. — 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  425.  24th  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  282,  1836. 
Tub  ke-gee.— Hawkins  (17991,  Sketch,  37.  1848. 
Tuakegeea.  —  Wcatherford  (1793)  in  Am.  State 
Papers.  Ind.  Ail.,  I,  386,  1832.  TuakOd  — Gatschct. 
Creek  Migr.  Leg..  I,  145,  1884  (alternative  of 
Taskigi).  Taakogee. —  Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch, 
39.  1848.  Tuakugu.-Treaty  of  1827  in  U.  S.  Ind. 
Treat..  420,  1837. 

Tuskegee.  The  name  of  two  towns  of 
the  Creek  Nation,  Okla. :  one  on  Deep 
fork  of  Canadian  r.,  w.  of  Ocmulgee,  the 
other  10  m.  w.  of  Eufaula.  For  the 
ethnology  of  the  Creeks  of  Taskigi,  con- 
sult Speck  in  Mem.  Am.  Anthr.  Asso.,  n, 
pt.  2,  1907. 

Taakigi.-Gatwhet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg..  II,  186. 1888. 
Tuakega.-Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  149.  1858  ("in  the 
Canadian  dist."). 

Tuskhlustunne.    A  fonner  village  of  the 
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TU8KOKOGIE — TUTAL08I 


fa.  a. 


Mishikhwutmetunne  on  Coquiller.,  Oreg. 
Tui  qlus'  lOanf. — Dorse y  In  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
IU,  '232,  1890. 

Tuskokogie.  A  former  Iroquois  village, 
apparently  under  Oneida  jurisdiction, 
situated,  according  to  the  Brion  de  la 
Tour  map,  1781,  just  above  Schoherage, 
on  the  w.  bank  of  the  e.  branch  of  Susque- 
hanna r.  This  is  probably  an  error  for 
Chenango  r.,  N.  Y.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Tuslalahockaka.  A  former  Seminole 
town  10  m.  w.  of  Walacooche,  Fla.  Alac 
Hajo  was  its  chief  in  1823.— H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  74  (1823),  19th  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  27, 
1826. 

Tuslatunne.  A  former  Chastacosta  vil- 
lage on  the  n.  bank  of  upper  Rogue  r., 

in  Jonr.  Am.  Folk-lore, 

III,  234.  1890. 

Tusohvi.  A  tribe  or  subtribe  living  in 
1709  on  Colorado  r.,  Texas,  in  a  rancheria 
with  Simaomo  and  Yojuan.  This  ran- 
cheria was  visited  in  the  year  named  by 
Fr.  San  Buenaventura  y  Olivarea  and  Fr. 
Espinosa,  of  the  Rio  Grande  missions, 
who  estimated  the  population  of  the 
settlement  at  2,500.  The  presence  of  the 
Yojuan  in  the  rancheria  would  indicate 
Tonkawan  affiliation  (Diary  of  San 
Buenaventura  y  Olivares,  1709,  MS.  in 
College  of  Santa  Cruz  deQuenHaro).  See 
Simaomo,  and  cf.  Tusonid.     (n.  e.  b.  ) 

Tatonid.  One  of  the  tribes  represented 
at  San  Juan  Bautista  mission,  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  Texas,  in  1772  (MS.  in 
College  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Quereiaro,  K, 
leg.  15,  doc.  10).   Cf.  IWiri. 

TuBonimon.  A  former  Sobaipuri  ran- 
cheria about  4  leagues  w.  of  Casa  Grande, 
near  the  Rio  Gila,  s.  Arizona,  visited 

by  Father  Kino  about  1697. 
Sta  Itabel.— Beraal  (1697)  in  Bancroft.  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mt'X..  356.  1889.  Tuaonimo  —  Ibid.  Tuaoai- 
mon  —  Mange  (1697)  in  Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes, 
in.  303.1853:  Bernal  (1697)  in  Bancroft.  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex..  356,  1889.  Tuaaoaiaio.— Orozco  y  Berra, 
Oeog..  348. 1864. 

Tasquittah  (Da'shtUAfl'yi  'rafters 
place,'  from  daskwUuiYl  4  rafters,'  yi,  the 
locative).  A  former  Cherokee  settle- 
ment on  Tusquittee  er.,  near  Hayes ville. 
Clay  co.,  N.  C.  The  creek  was  named 
after  the  settlement.  (  j.  m.  ) 

Da'akwltun'yL— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
614,  1900  (native  name).  Tuaquittah.— Present 
map  form.  Tuaquittee.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by 
Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  R.,  144,  1887. 

Tnssawehe  ( 4  white  knives ' ).  Probably 
a  Shoshoni  tribe,  although  their  country, 
in  the  mountains  along  Huml>oldt  r.  and 
Goose  cr.,  n.  Nevada,  adjoined  that  of  the 
Paiute.  The  name  White  Knives  was 
sometimes  applied  to  the  tribe  because 
of  the  beautiful  flint  found  in  their 
territory  from  which  they  made 
knives.  *(h.  w.  n.) 

Gooae  Creek  Digger*.—  Stuart,  Mont.,  81,  1865. 
To'-aawM. — Ibid.  Toaawitchea. — Davie*  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  129,  1861.  To-ai-witchee.—  Simpson 
(1859),  Rep.  of  Expl.  Across  Utah,S4,1876.  To 


withea.-Ibid.,  510.  To-ao-eaa. -Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  June  26.  1863.  To~eo-wat**  —  Powell  in 
H.  R.  Mine.  Doc.  86,  43d  Cone..  1st  *e*.,  1.  1S74. 
Toaowaa-Dole  in  Ind.  All.  Rep.  1864.  14.  186A 
To  aow  - witch ea -  Hurt,  ibid.,  18.56.  228. 
Tuaaa-wehe.— liatschet  in  Geo*.  Surv.  W. 
Mer,  VII,  410, 1879.  White  Kaivea  —  Holem 
Did.  Aff.  Rep..  152. 1852. 

Tustatunkhuushi    A  band  of  the 

khwuttnetunne   formerly    residing  on 

Coquille  r.,  Oreg. 

Tua'  ta-tfta  qo'-u-eL— 
lore,  in.  232. 1890. 

Tuitur.  An  unidentified  tribe  allied 
with  the  Iroquois  and  the  tribes  of  the 

Ohio  valley,  possibly  the  Miami. 
Tuataaa.—  Stone,  Life  of  Brunt  I.  295,  1864.  Twa- 
turm. — Lord  Dorchester  H791i  quoted  by  Lincoln 
in  Maw.  Hint.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d     v.  159.  1836. 

Tutachro.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara co..  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct  18,  1861. 

Tutago.    A  Raiyuhkhotana  villi 

Yukon  r.  at  the  mouth  of  Auto  r.,  A 

pop.  32  in  1848. 
Tchouchago  -Zajfoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy..  5th 
»..  xxi,  map,  1850.  Ttutaho.-Tikhmenlef  (1861) 
quoted  by  Baker,  Geo*.  Diet.  Alaska,  82.  1901. 
Tuttafro  — ZaKi»skin.  Defer.  Russ.  Pow.  Am.,  map. 
IH4M.  YakuUkalitnik.-Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  12.  42d  Cong.,  1st  new..  26,  1871.  TakuUke- 
ligaik  -Whymper,  Alaska,  264.  1869. 

Tntahaco.  A  name  of  somewhat  indefi- 
nite application.  It  is  recorded  by  Cas- 
tafteda  (14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  492,  519,  525, 
544,  1896)  as  that  of  a  province  of  8 
Pueblo  villages,  apparently  on  the  Rio 
Grande  in  New  Mexico,  4  leagues  s.  k.  of 
Tiguex,  visited  by  members  of  Coronado's 
expedition  in  1540-41.  The  place  last 
mentioned  was  undoubtedly  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  present  Bernalillo," consequently 
the  Tigua  villages  about  the  present 
Isleta  are  generally  regarded  as  having 
formed  Tutaha<*o  province;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  distance  (4  leagues)  is  an 
error,  the  former  Piro  and  Tigua  villages 
k.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  the  Salinas,  may 
have  been  meant,  otherwise  they  were 
the  only  pueblos  in  New  Mexico  or  Ari- 
zona that  were  not  visited  by  members  of 
Coronado's  force.  Jaramillo  ( 14th  Rep. 
op.  cit.,  545)  confounded  Tutahaco  with 
Acoma,  possibly  on  account  of  the  resem- 
blance of  the  last  syllable  to  the  Acoma 
name  of  their  pueblo  (Ako).  The  Tigua 
(Isleta)  name  of  Acoma  is  Tuthlanay;  and 
of  the  Pueblo  people  who  formerlyliveda. 
of  them  (evidently  {he  Piro),  TTikahutu 
See  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
234  etseq.,  1892.  (p.  w.  h.) 

Cutahaco  —  Donirneeh,  Desert*,  i.  88,  l.Wt  (mis* 
print).  Tutahaco — Ca*tafleda  and  Jaramillo  in 
Hth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  op.  cit.  Tutahuco. — Darin, 
Spun.  Cotiq.  N.  Mex.,  189,  1869  (mL«print).  Tuta- 
Uaco.  —  <  'ustaAiHla  '  l'«9»>>  in  TernuUX-(,omf>«n<, 
Voy  ,  ix,  57.  IK;**  (evidently  identical,  although 
usdi  fur  Acoma i.  Tutehaeo. — Gallatin  in  Nouv. 
Ann.  Voy.,  5th  a,,  xxvil,  264.  1851  (misprint). 
Tutuhaco  — Ca«tafieda  (1506)  in  Ternaux-Com- 
pans,  Voy.,  IX,  139,  1838. 

Tutaloii  (Creek:  tutaloii,  'chicken,' 
4  fowl ' ).    A  former  Hitcbiti  town  on  Tu- 
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talosi  cr.,a  branch  of  Kinchafoonee  cr. , 

Erobably  in  Lee  or  Terrell  co.,  Ga.  In 
iter  years  its  people  moved  w.  of  Chat- 
tahoochee r.  and  were  known  thereafter 
as  Hitchiti. 

Fowl  Town.— Of  several  authors.  Tatayahukli.— 

Gatachet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  I,  149,  1884  (Hitchiti 
name  of  its  people).  TutUllasee.— Hawkins 
(1814)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  I,  845, 
1832.   Tut-tal-leo-aee.— Ibid.,  869.   Tut  tal  lo  iee  — 

Hawkins  (1779),  Sketch,  65. 1848. 

Tutchonekutchin   ('crow  people').  A 

Kutehin  tribe  on  Yukon  r.  from  Deer  r.  to 

Ft  Selkirk,  Yukon  Ter.,  Canada.  They 

number  about  1,100  and  differ  but  little 

from  their  Kutehin  neighbors  below. 

Caribou  Indiana.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.Ethnol.,  i,  32. 
1877  (so  called  by  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  people).  Car- 
ribou  Indiana.— Ross  MS.  notes  on  Tinne.  B.  A.  E. 
Crow  People. — Dall  in  Cont.  N.A.  Etbnol.,1,32. 1877. 
Ocn«  do  boU  — WhymiK?r.  Alaska.  265.  1869.  Gem 
dea  Foux.— Dall,  Alaska,  429.  It- 70.  Oena  de-wia.— 
Ruymondinlnd.AfT.Rcp.l8eW,598,1870(misprint). 
Klo-a-Uul-Uhik'.— Dawson  in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv. 
Can.  1888,  202B,  1889.  Mountain  Indiana.— Har- 
disty  in  Smtthpon.Rcp.1866.311,1872.  Hehaunae.— 
Dalf  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  I.  32.  1877  (so  called 
byHudson'sBayCo-men).  Tatanchaka.— (Jolyerin 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869,  593,  1870.  Tatanohakut^bin.— 
Raymond,  in  Jour.  Am.  Oeog.  Soe.,  m,  178, 1873. 
TaUnchok  Kutohin.— Whymper  in  Jour.  Roy. 
Geo*.  Soe.,  233.  1868.  Tatchcr.e  Xutchin.-Keane 
in  Stanford,  Coinpend.,  464.  1878.  Toucbon-ta- 
Kutcbin.-KirkbyinSmithson.Rep.  1864.418. 1865. 
Toucbon-UyKutchin.-Kirby(1862iMuotedbyHind, 
bib.  Penin..  5,  254,  1863.  Tttt-chohn' ■ 
Dall  in  Proc.  Am.  A.  A.  S..  379,  1886. 
Kutehin.- Dall,  Alaska.  429.  1870. 
kufqin.-  Morice  In  Anthropos.  i.  506,  1906. 
TuUhon  Kutehin.— Whymper,  Alu*ka,  271,  1869. 
Tutch  un  Uh'  kutohin.- Row,  Notes  on  Tinne, 
8.  I.  MS.  474.  Tutcone-kutqin.- Morice  in  An- 
thropos, L  261.  1906  (-'crow  people').  Wood 
Indian*.— Dawson  in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.,  202b, 
1889  (so  called  by  fur  traders). 

Tutelary.  See  Oyaron,  Totem. 
Tntelo.  Oneoftheeastern  Siouan  tribes, 
formerly  living  in  Virginia  and  North  Car- 
olina, but  now  extinct.  Hale  (Proc. 
Am.  Philos.  Soe,  Mar.  2,  1883)  first 
made  it  known  that  the  Tutelo  language 
pertained  to  the  Siouan  stock,  a  discovery 
which,  followed 'by  the  investigations  of 
Gatschet,  Mooney,  and  J.  0.  Dorsey, 
brought  to  light  the  fact  thata  considerable 
group  of  Siouan  tribes  formerly  inhabited 
the  piedmont  region  of  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas.  The  relation  of  the  Tutelo  ap- 
pears to  have  been  most  intimate  with 
the  Saponi,  the  language  of  the  two  tribes 
being  substantially  the  same.  Their  inti- 
mate association  with  the  Occaneechi  and 
their  allied  tribes  indicates  ethnic  rela- 
tionship. The  history  of  the  Tutelo  is 
virtually  the  same  as  that  of  the  Saponi. 
The  name  Tutelo,  although  by  the  Eng- 
lish commonly  used  to  designate  a  par- 
ticular tribe,  was  by  the  Iroquois  applied 
as  a  generic  term  for  all  the  Siouan  tribes 
of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  being  applied 
more  particularly  to  the  allied  tribes 
gathered  at  Ft  Christanna  (see  Christ- 
anna  Indians).  They  are  first  mentioned 
by  Capt.  John  Smith  in  1609  under  the 
of  Monacan  and  Mannahoac,  with 


many  subtribes,  occupying  the  upper 
waters  of  James  and  Rappahannock  re., 
Va.,  and  described  by  him  as  very  barba- 
rous, subsisting  chiefly  on  the  products  of 
the  chase  and  wild  fruits.  They  were  at 
constant  war  with  the  Powhatan  Indians 
and  in  mortaldread  of  the  Iroquois.  Led- 
erer,  in  his  exploration  from  V  irginia  into 
North  Carolina  in  1670,  passed  through 
their  territory  and  mentions  the  names 
of  Nahyssan  (Monahassanough)  and 
Sapon  (Saponi).  In  their  frontier  posi- 
tion at  the  base  of  the  mountains  the 
Saponi  and  Tutelo  were  directly  in  the 
path  of  the  Iroquois. 

Unable  to  withstand  theconstant  attacks 
of  these  northern  enemies,  they  aban- 
doned this  location  some  time  between 
1671  and  1701,  and  removed  to  the  junc- 
tion of  Staunton  and  Dan  re.,  where  they 
established  themselves  near  their  friends 
and  kinsmen,  the  Occaneechi,  occupying 
two  of  the  islands  in  the  Roanoke  imme- 
diately below  the  forks,  the  Tutelo  set- 
tling on  the  upi>er  one.  How  long  they 
remained  here  is  unknown;  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  in  1701  Lawson  found  the 
Saponi  on  Yadkin  r.,  N.  C,  and  says  that 
the  Tutelo  were  living  in  the  neighboring 
mountains  toward  thew.,  probably  about 
the  headwaters  of  the  Yadkin.  At  this 
time,  according  to  Lawson,  the  5  Siouan 
tribes,  the  Tutelo,  Saponi,  Keyauwee, 
Occaneechi,  and  Sliakori,  numbered  to- 
gether only  about  750  souls.  Soon  after 
Lawson's  visit  they  all  moved  in  toward 
the  white  settlements,  and,  crossing  the 
Roanoke,  occupied  a  village  called  Sapona 
town,  a  short  distance  e.  of  the  river, 
about  15  m.  w.  of  the  present  Windsor, 
Bertie  co. ,  N.  C.  Soon  after  this  they  re- 
moved and  settled  near  Ft  Christanna 
(see  Christanna  Indian*,  Totero).  In  1722, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Colonial  gov- 
ernments, peace  was  finally  made  be- 
tween the  Iroquois  and  the  Virginia 
tribes.  In  consequence  the  Saponi  and 
Tutelo  some  years  later  moved  to  the  N. 
and  settled  on  the  Susquehanna  at  Sha- 
mokin  (q.  v. ),  Pa.,  under  Iroquois  protec- 
tion, later  moving  up  the  river  to  Skogari. 
Their  chiefs  were  allowed  to  sit  in  the 
great  council  of  the  Six  Nations.  In 
1763  the  two  tribes,  together  with  the 
Nanticoke  and  Conov,  numbered,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Wm.  Johnson,  200  men, 
possibly  1,000  souls.  In  1771  the  Tutelo 
were  settled  on  the  k.  side  of  Cayuga  inlet, 
about  3  m.  from  the  s.  end  of  the  lake,  in 
a  town  called  Coreorgonel,  which  was 
destroyed  in  1779  by  Gen.  Sullivan.  The 
last  surviving  full-blood  Tutelo  known 
was  Nikonha,  from  whom  Hale  obtained 
the  linguistic  material  by  which  he  de- 
termined the  relation  of  "the  tril>e  to  the 
Siouan  stock.  He  died  in  1871.  It  is 
believed  there  are  still  a  few  mixed-bloods 
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m  Canada,  but  the  last  one  who  could 
speak  the  language  was  John  Key,  or 
Gostango  ('Below  the  Rook'),  whose 
Tutelo  natne  was  Nastabon  ( '  One  Step' ), 
and  who  died  in  1898,  aged  about  80 
years  (Chadwick,  People  of  the  Long- 
house,  19,  1897;  Boyle  m  Ann.  Archieol. 
Rep.  Ontario,  55,  pi.  xviii,  b,  1898). 
Lawson  describes  the  Tutelo  as  "tall, 
likely  men,  having  great  plenty  of 
buffaloes,  elks,  and  bears,  with  every 
sort  of  deer  amongst  them,  which  strong 
food  makes  large,  robust  bodies."  Nev- 
ertheless the  evidence  is  clear  that  they 
were  cultivators  of  the  soil  and  relied 
thereon  to  a  large  extent  for  subsistence. 
The  photograph  of  Nikon  ha,  given  by 
Hale,  shows  a  face  full  oval  in  outline 
and  large  features  of  an  almost  Kuropean 
cast,  "evidentlv,"  says  Hale,  "not  in- 
dividual or  family  traits,  as  they  reappear 
in  the  Tutelo  half-breeds  on  the  Reserve, 
who  do  not  claim  a  near  relationship  to 
Nikonha."  On  the  other  hand  Zeisber- 
ger,  who  visited  the  remnant  of  the  tribe 
while  settled  at  Shamokin,  speaks  of  the 
village  as  "the  Only  town  on  the  conti- 
nent inhabited  by  *f  uteloes,  a  degenerate 
remnant  of  thieves  and  drunkards." 
Lederer  describes  the  Nahyssan  chief  as 
an  absolute  monarch,  and  the  people  as 
tall,  warlike,  and  rich.  In  their  temples, 
or  medicine  lodges,  thev  had  large  quan- 
tities of  i>earls,  which  they  had  taken  in 
war  from  more  southern  tribes.  Their 
tribal  ensipn  consisted  of  three  arrows. 

Consult  Hale  inProc.  Am.  Philos.  Boc., 
xxi,  no.  114, 1883;  Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes 
of  the  East,  1894.  (j.  m.  ) 

Kattera. — Del'Isle,  mnp41,  in  Kitchin.New  A  tin.-, 
1800.  HahTaaan.— Lederer,  Discov.,9. 1072  (Mooney 
regards  this  as  a  form  of  Yesan).  Bhateraa. — Bcllo- 
rnont  (1699)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  ITi*t.,  IV,48S.  1*54. 
Taderighronea.— Ibid.,  index,  81*2.  1K61.  Tadirigh 
rone.— Albany  conf.  ( 17^.),  ibid.,  V,  GOO.  1*55. 
Tateraa.— Boudinot.  Slur  in  the  West.  100.  lHlti. 
Tedarighroones. — Lend.  dor.  31  ( 1763 )  in  N.  Y.  Doe. 
Col.  Hist.,  VI.  811,  1*55.  Tedarrighroonea.  —  Doc  of 
1753,  ibid..  H12  Tedderighroonea. — N.  Y.  Doe.  Col. 
Hist., index, 312.1801.  Tedirighroonaa.— Doc. of  1750. 
Ibid.,  VII,  55,  1*56.  Tehotirigh  — Mule  in  1'roc.  Am. 
Philos.  Soc..  xxi.  no.  Ill,  A.  11,  1**3.  Tehfitili.— 
Ibid.  TentiWea.— Bou.linot,  Star  in  the  West,  129. 
1816.  Tctarighroonee.— Doc.  of  1753  in  X.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist  ,  vi,  SI  I,  1*55.  Teuteloe.— Mneanlev, 
Hist.  N.  Y.j  II,  DO,  1*29.  Thedirighroonas. — N.Y. 
Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  index.  312,  1861.  Thoderighroo- 
naa.— Doe.  of  1750,  ibid.,  VII,  130.  1*56.  Tiederigh- 
roenea.— Doc.  of  17.V.t.  ibid..  3M).  Tiederigh- 
rooaas.— Doe.  of  1755,  ihid.,  VI. 9*2,  1*5.">.  Tiederigh 
roonea.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  Index,  312,  1*»U. 
Tiederigoeae.— Stone,  Life  Sir  William  Johnson,  I, 
485,  note,  !*<>.'>.  Tiederigroenea.— Doc.  of  17.V,  in 
N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  vi, 904.1*55.  Tiutei  —  Hale  in 
Proc.  Am.  Philos.  S«.e..  xxi,  no.  114,  A,  11,  18*1. 
Tiuterih.— Ibid.  Toalaghreghrooneea.— Doc.  of  174* 
In  N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VI,  447,  1*55.  Toalaghregh- 
sooneee.—  DOC  of  IT  IS,  ibid.,  441.  Toataghregh 
roonea.— Ibid.,  note.  Toderechronea. — Ibid.,  v.  071, 
1855.  Toderichroone.— Ibid.,  491.  Todericka.— 
Bondinot.  Star  in  the  West.  100.  1816.  Toderigh- 
rono. — Johnson,  map  (1771)  quoted  bv  Hale  in 
1'roc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc..  xxi,  no.  114,  A,  *,"l**l  (mis- 
print). Todirichronea-  Hale,  ibid.,  5.  Todirich- 
roonea  —  Doc.  17'J2  in  X.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v, 
673, 1855.   Tolera.-Batts  (1671).  Ibid.,  in.  191, 18.53. 


Tolere.-Lambreville  (1686),  Ibid.,  488.  Tolari.— 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iudex,  313.  1861.  Tortero.— 
Logan.  Hist.  So.  Car.,  I,  S3,  1859.  Totaly  — 
Macauley.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  H,  166,  1829.  To- 
taro.— Harrison,  letter  to  Dorsey,  May  25,  1886 
(present  name  of  a  district  in  Brunswick  co.. 
Vs.,  between  Ijiwrenceville  and  Belneldi. 
Toteloea.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ill,  196,  185S. 
Totera.— Clayton  (1071)  in  Fernow.  Ohio  Valley. 
223,  1890.  Toteraa.-Brickell,  Nat  Hist.  N.  Car.. 
343, 1737.  Toteri. — N.  Y.  Doc. Col.  Hist.,  index. 313, 
1861.  Toteroea.— Doc.  of  1722,  ibid..  V.  673.  1856. 
Toteroa  — Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antlq.  Soc..  II, 
85.  1*36.  Toticrono.— Paris  doc.  12  (1756)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc. Col.  Hist.,  X,  500,1858.  Totiri.— Paris  doc.  8 
(1736),  ibid.,  IX,  1057, 1855.  Totora,— Clavton  (1671) 
quoted  by  Fernow,  Ohio  Yal., 221, 1890.  Totter©.— 
Spotswood  (1711)  quoted  by  Burk,  Va.,  Ill,  89, 
1*05.  Totteroy.  — Anvil  le  (1746).  map  50.  in 
Kitchin,  Now  Atlas,  1800.  Tutaloea.— Chadwick, 
People  of  the  Longhouse,  19,  1897.  Tutaooea. — 
Stone,  Life  of  Sir  Wm.  Johnson,  il,  487,  1866. 
Tuteevea.— Doc.  of  1761  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.. 
VII,  041,  1856.  Tutelaa.— Bndnerd  (1745)  quoted 
by  Day,  Penn.,  525. 1H43.  Tutele.— Gatachet,  MS.. 
B.  A.E.  (Shawnee  name).  Tutelo. — Shea.  Cath. 
Miss.,  24,  1H55.  Tuteloea.— Doc.  of  1700  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  viii.  229,  1*57.  Tutie.— Hale  in 
Proc.  Am.  Philrw.  Soc..  XXI,  no.  114,  11.  1884. 
Tutiloea. — Da  vies.  Mod.  Geog.,  532.  1805.  Tutle*. — 
Macauley,  Hist.  N.  Y.,  II.  169,  1829.  Tuttelara.— 
Doc.  of  1756  in  Rupp,  Northampton  Co.,  Pa.,  106, 
1845.  Tuttelee.— Jones.  Ojibway  Inds..  21,  1861. 
Tutulor.— Peters  (1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  8cc.  Coll., 
4th  s.,  ix.  440,  1870.  Yeaah.— Hale  in  Proc.  Am. 
Philos.  Soc,  xxi,  no.  114,  A.  11,  1884.  Ye-aa».— 
Hale,  letter  to  Powell,  B.  A.  E.,1877  (own  name). 
Yesang.— Hale,  op.cit.,11. 

Tntelpinco.  A  town,  possiblv  of  one  of 
the  Caddoan  tribes,  w.  of  the  Mississippi, 
through  which  De  Soto's  army  passed 
early  in  1542.  Described  as  being  one  or 
two  days'  journey  from  the  Ayays  (Eve- 
ish)  and  in  the  vicinity  of  a  great  lake. 
See  Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  184,  1850. 

Tuteneiboica.  A  tribe,  perhaps  Coahuil- 
tecan,  represented  at  San  Francisco 
Solano  mission,  Texas,  in  1706.  It  was 
associated  with  the  Terocodame  tribe 
(Valero  Baptisms,  1706,  partida220,  MS.). 

Tu t hit  A  Tenankutchin  village  at  the 
junction  of  Tanana  and  Tutlut  rs., 
Alaska. 

Tooclok  band.-Schwatka,  Rep.  on  Alaska.  95. 
18K5.  Tutlut— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
map,  1881. 

Tutoida.  A  former  Sohaipuri  rancheria 
on  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  Ariz.,  probably  be- 
tween Arivaipa  cr.  and  the  Gila.  It  was 
visited  bv  Father  Kino  in  1697. 
Tutoida.— tfi no  (1097)  in  Doc.  Hi»t.  Mcx..4th  s..  I, 
2*0,  1*56.  Zutoida.— Bcrnal  1 1(597)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mcx.,  350.  1XS9. 

Tutoimana  (  TTitoimanah',  'backward  or 
shy  clan').  A  modern  nickname  for  a 
band  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne. — Grin- 
nell,  Social  Org.  Chevennes,  136,  1905. 

Tutomagoidag.  A  former  Maricopa  ran- 
cheria on  the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz. 

8.  Mathiaa  de  Tutomagoidag. — Kino,  map  (1701).  in 
Stocklein,  Neue  Welt-Bott,  75, 1726.  8<  Mathiaa  de 
Tuto  Magoidag.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cala..  I,  map.  1759. 
Tutomagoidag.— Kino,  map  (1701).  in  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  360.  1889. 

Tutonaguy.  A  village  in  1535  on  the  N. 
bank  of  St  I^awrenee  r.,  25  leagues  al>ove 
the  site  of  Quel>ee. — Cartier  ( 1534 )  quoted 
in  Hakluyt,  Priu.  Navigations,  235,  1598. 
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Tutonashikisd  ('water  tanks').  An 
Apache  clan  or  band  at  San  Carlos  agency 
and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. — Bourke 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m,  112,  1890. 

Tataoshin.  A  band  or  clan  of  the  Pinal 
Coyoteroa  living  at  San  Carlos  agency, 
Ariz.,  in  1881.— Bourke  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  m,  112,  1890. 

Tutuaca.  A  former  settlement  of  the 
Tepehuane  (containing  also  some  Tarahu- 
mare  ami  Xevome)  about  hit.  28°  20',  Ion. 
107°  50/,  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  It  was 
the  seat  of  a  mission  in  the  17th  century. 

Jesus  del  Monte  de  Tutuaca. — Oro/.co  y  Berni, 
Oeog.,  324.  ltX'4  (mission  name).  Tutuaca. — 
Zapata  (1678)  cited  by  Bandelit-r  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Paper*.  Ill,  79.  1M90. 

Tutuetac.  A  Pi  man  rancheria  in  the 
18th  century,  situated  almut  16  m.  N.  w. 
of  Tucson  and  w.  of  Bio  Santa  Cruz,  in  s. 
Arizona,  visited  by  Anza  and  Font  in 
177.5. — Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  H92, 
1889. 

Tutum.   A  former  Yuma  rancheria,  vis- 
ited in  1699  by  Kino  ami  Mange,  who 
applied  the  saint  name. 
8  Katias  Tutum.— Mange  in  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex..  ST.7,  1*89. 

Tututni.  An  Athapascan  tribeor  group 
of  small  tribes  formerly  occupying  villages 
along  lower  Rogue  r.,  Oreg.,  and  on  the 
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coast  n.  and  s.  of  its  mouth.  Parrish  in 
1854  (Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1S54,  495,  1855)  lo- 
cated 8  bands  on  the  coast  and  tf  on  Rogue 
r.  The  gentile  system  prevailed  among 
them,  men  marrying  outside  of  their  own 
villages,  and  a  child  Ix-longing  to  the  vil- 
lage of  its  father;  yet  they  can  not  l>e 


considered  a*  one  tribe,  as  villages  warred 
one  upon  another  without  violation  of 
national  unity  or  tribal  sentiment  (Dor- 
sey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  III,  232,  1890). 
The  Tututni  were  removed  to  Siletz  res. 
as  prisoners  of  war  in  1856.  They  for- 
merly practised  polygyny,  widows  Ikmiiu 
buried  alive  in  the  graves  of  their  deceased 
husbands  ( Kverette,  Tutu  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1883).  In  1854  (Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1854,  495,  1855)  the  total  population  was 
1,311,  consisting  of  448  men,  490  women, 
205  boys,  and  168  girls.  According  to 
Parrish  (op.  cit.)  the  bands  were:  Na- 
sohmah  (Nasumi,  a  Kusan  village), 
Chocreletan  (Chocrelatan),  (juahtomah 
(Kwatami),  Cosuttheutun  (Kwusatthl- 
khuntunne),  Euquaehee(  Yukichetunne), 
Yahshute  (Chemetunne),  Chetlessentun 
(Chetlesiyetunne) ,  Wishtenatin  (Khwa- 
ishtuunetunne),  Cheattee  (Chetco),  To- 
totin  (Tututunne),  Mackanotin  (Mikono- 
tunne),  and  Shistakoostee  (Chastacosta). 
Dorsey  (op.  eit.,  233)  gave  the  following 
list  of  former  liands  or  villages  on  the  coast 
n.  of  Rogue  r. :  Chemetunne,  Kaltserghea- 
tunne,  Kosotshe,  Kwatami,  Kthukhwut- 
tunne,  Kwtisatlilkhuntunne,  Natutshl- 
tuune,  Niletunne,  and  Yukichetunne. 
The  following  were  on  both  banks:  Chet- 
lesiyetunne, Ktaatthatunne,  Kunechuta, 
Ku«hetunne,  Mikonotunne,  Targheli- 
ichetunne,  Targhutthotunne,  Testthitun, 
Thethlkhuttunne,  ami  Thechuntunne. 
(  Mi  or  near  the  coast  s.  of  Rogue  r.  were 
the  following:  ,  Aanet  tin,  Chetleschan- 
tunne,  Knitunne,  Khainanaitetunne, 
Kheerghia,  Khwaishtunnetunne,  Na- 
katkhaitunne,  Natthutunne,  Nuchuma- 
tuntunne,  Sentethltun,  Skumeme,  Tsetin- 
tunne,  and  Tsetuttunne.  Kthutetmet- 
seetuttun  was  on  the  coast  just  n.  of 
Rogue  r.  (j.  o.  i>. ) 

Coquins.— Dnflot  d«-  Mofra*.  Expl.,  II,  33A.  1844. 
H'liiush — Qatachet,  Seatucca  voeab.,  B.A.  K.  (Nea« 
tucca  name).  Lctoten.— Hubbard   new)  in  Cal, 

nutner.Jline8.lM60.  Lower Rogue River.— Dor*<y, 
TntU  MS.  vocab.,B.  A.  E..1S84.  Potameos  Indians  — 
Towtiaend,  Nar.,  228,  1889.  Rascal  Indians.— Hale, 
Kthnol.  and  Phllol..  221,  1846.  Roger's  River  — 
Farnham.  TraV.,  113,  1H43  (emir).  Rogue  In- 
dians.—Hale.  Kthnol.  and  Phllol..  £21. 1846.  Rogue 
River.— thtwhel  in  Biwh,  Ind.  Misc.,  441,  1*77. 
Rogue  River  Indians. — (iatM-hct,  Pmpqua  MS. 
viK-ab..  B.A.  E.,  187".  Rogue's  River.— Nicolay. 
or.  Kon,  Hit,  184H.  Taleraaya.— Gat*dict.  Umpriua 
MS.  VOcab.,  B.  A.  E..  1877.  Ta-qu'-quc-oi.— 
Doraey,  Cbetoo  IIR  rocab.,  B.  A.  E..  IH.-I4  cnorth- 
em  langnagv':  Chetro  name),  Tatatna.— Arm- 
-trotit.  Orison.  117,  1857,  Tita'  }unne DOfafty, 
XaltnnnetnmW1  Ms.  votttb.,  It.  A  E,  18*4  (Nal- 
luruietanne  name),  Tootoo-ten. — Gibbs.  MS.  on 
coaxt  tribe*.  Omron,  B.  A.  K.  Too-too  te-ny.'— Ind. 
AIT.  Ib*p.  1856,  199.  l*-">7.  Too-toot-nie.— Ciibbs.  MS. 
on  roast  tribes,  Oregon.  B.  A.  E.  Too  too  ton. — 
Palmer  in  Ind.  AIT.  Hvv..  4»'>7,  1S>1.  Tootootone  — 
Ibid.,  18V.,  219,  1857.  Totones.— Si-hooU-mft.  Ind. 
Tribe*,  vi.  7H2.  \<u.  Totonio  tribes  — Ibid..  70-J. 
Tototan.— Ibid..  III.  96.  map,  1S'>3.  To-to  Uwi 
Domenech.  Desert*  N.  Am..  I.  map.  I860.  To-to- 
tut-aa.— ParrlHh  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.  l*>t.  494,  18V>. 
Totutime— Bancroft.  Nat.  Race*.  I,  327,  1882, 
Totutune— Hale.  Kthnol.  and  Phllol..  221,  1M<". 
T'ii'-qwet'a'  junne'.— Dorsev  in  Jonr.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, lit.  '232.  1*90  (-  all  the  people').  Tutata- 
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tny». — Hubbard  (1856)  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8. 
i860.  Tutoten.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe*,  vi,  702. 
1K57.  Tutunah — Taylor  quoted  by  Bancroft.  Nat. 
Race*,  I,  443.  1874.  Tututamys. — Gatschct  in 
Beach.  Ind.  Misc..  441.  1877.  Tu-tuten.— Giblw 
(1854)  in  Cont.  X.  A.  Ethnol.,  I,  16ft.  1877. 

Tututunne  ( '  people  close  to  the  water ' ) . 
A  gens  of  the  Tututni,  located  by  (iairdner 
in  1835  (Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi,  256, 
1841)  about  10  m.  al>ove  the  mouth  of 
Rogue  r. ,  Oreg.  1  n  1 884  Dorsey  found  97 
on  the  Si  let z  res.,  Oreg. 
8totonU.— FraratKil*  quoted  by  Gairdner,  op.  cit. 
Tootootaaa.— Dolcin  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  221, 1HC1.  Too 
too  te-aay.— Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Kep.  1856,  199, 1867. 
Toot-oot-en-ays.— Victor  In  Overland  Mo.,  VII,  347, 
1*71.  Too  toot-e-waya.— Ind.  Aff.  Kep.,  470,  1865. 
Too-toot  na.— Newcomb  in  Ind.  Aff.  Kep. .102, 1H61. 
Too- toot-nay.  —  Ind.  Aff.  Kep..  300,  1H77.  Too- 
tootne.— Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Kep.  1856,  219,  1*57. 
Too  too  t^neya  —  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857,  321,  185m. 
Too-tooto-niea.— Dunbar  in  Did.  Aff.  Rep.  1856. 
201.lH.i7.  To* too  to  nv  Abbott,  Goquifie  MS. 
eeiiMi*.  B.  A.  K.,  1858.  Toot  toot-ea-ay  — Ind. 
Aff.  Kep.  1*17.  62,  1868.  Tototeu.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  702.  1K57.   To  to  tin.- Metcalfe  in 


Ind.  Aff.  Kep.  1857.  357.  1858. 
inTran*.  I'hilol.  Soc.  I»nd., 76,1856. 
Dutlot  dc  Mofrus.  Explor.,  n.  335,  1814. 
tau.-Kautz.  MS.  vvmiw,  B.  A.  E.,  1855.  tu' 
Homey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk  lore.  m.233.  1890V 
tin'e.— Everette.  Tutu  MS.  voeab.,  B.  A.  E..  1883 
(traii!«.:  -people  by  theriverMhore-).  Tu  tu  to  ni  — 
Schumacher  in  Bull.  lT.  S.  G.  and  G.  Surv.,  in. 
2*.  1877.  tu  tu  »unn«  — Ibid,  ("people  close  to 
the  water  :  own  name)  Two-took -e-ways  — 
Taylor  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  4,  40th  Conn.,  spec.  sew.. 
27,  1867.  Yo-to -Un.-Prcs.  Me*...  Ex.  Doc.  39,  32d 
Cong.,  l«*tse«<.,  •>,  1*52  (ininprint). 

Tutuwalha  ('the  sruardians,'  in  allusion 
to  three  high  columns  of  sandstone  near 
by).  Two  former  pueblos  of  the  Hopi 
of  Arizona,  one  of  which  was  situated  on 
the  Middle  mesa,  the^  other  being  the 
Squash  village  on  the*  terrace  below, — 
Stephen  in  8th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  26,  1891. 

Tutzone  ('plenty  of  water').  An 
Apache  band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos 
agency  and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881 
(  Botirke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
112,  1890),  corresponding  to  the  Tutzose 
of  the  Pinal  Coyoteros  and  the  Thotsoni 
of  the  Navaho. 
Tutzoae.— Bourke.  op.  cit. 

Tutzose.  A  liand  or  clan  of  the  Pinal 
Covoteros.— Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  112,  1890.    Of.  Tutzone. 

Tuvachi.    One  of  the  Bird  clans  of  the 
Kokop  (  Wood)  phratry  of  the  llopi. 
Tuvalu  wiiiwu.— Fewkes  in*  19th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.. 
5M.  1900  ( u  inu  u  =  •  clan  1 ).    Tu-vu-tci  wiiu-wu.— 
Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr..  TO. 404,  1894. 

Tnvak.  A  Tahagmiut  Kskimo  village 
on  the  n.  coast  of  Labrador,  Ion.  70°. — 
Hind,  Ijib.  Penin.,  n,  map,  1863. 

Tuvou.  The  Pi  ft  on  clan  of  the  Hopi; 
apparently  the  same  as  the  Tovu  (Fire) 
clan  (q.  v. ). 

TuvouwUwu.-Fewkes  in  19th  Ren.  B.  A.  E..  584. 
1900  (  winiru  -clan  ').  Tu-*o'-u  wun-wu.-Fewke* 
In  Am.  Anthr..  vu.  404,  1*94. 

Tuwa.    The  San<l  phratry  of  the  Hopi, 

which  comprises  the  Kukuch,  Bachip- 

kwasi.  Nananawi,  Momobi  (varieties  of 

the  Lizard),  Pisa  (White  Sand),  Tuwa 

( Red  Sand),  Chnkai  (  Mud ).  Sihu  ( Flower 

or  Bush),  and  Nanahu  (Small  Striped 


Squirrel)  clans.  They  claim  to  have 
come  from  a  region  in  s.  Arizona  called 
Palatkwabi,  and  from  Little  Colorado  r. 
The  Earth  or  Sand  phratry  of  Fewkes  is 
identical  with  the  Lizard  phratry  of 
Stephen. 

Tu  wa'  nyu-mu. — Few  kes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  VII, 
404.1894  (ntfft-mA  =  '  phratry'). 

Tuwa.    The  Sand  clan  of  the  Hopi. 
Tdu'-wa.-vStephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  39. 
(-'Red  San(T).   Tuwa.-Voth.  Ontibi 
Snake   Ceremony.  284, 
Fewkea  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  583,  1900  (i 
•clan').  Towawuiwu. 
VII.  404.  1894. 

Tuwahokasha  t  Tu-wa-hok'-<i-*ha,  from 
ttih  '  village',  wa  the  characteristic  roach 
on  the  head  of  a  man  who  has  been  shaved 
on  both  sides,  holZ-a-gha  'curving  over': 
'village  on  a  ridge').  A  band  of  the 
Skidi  Pawnee. — Grinnell,  Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,  238,  1889. 

Tuwa-Kukuch  ('Sand  [and]  Lizard* ). 
A  phratral  group  of  the  Hopi  of  Arizona, 
consisting  of  the  Sand,  Lizard,  and  Flower 
or  Bush  clans.  They  claim  that  their  an- 
cestors-came  from  a  region  in  s.  Arizona 
called  Palatkwabi,  and  from  Little  Colo- 
rado  r.  (j.  w.  r.) 

Tuwa  Kukiitc— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..583, 
1900. 

Tuwanek  (  Tuwauxkv).  A  Swchelt  sept 
which  formerly  lived  at  the  head  of  Nar- 
row's Arm,  Seechelt  inlet,  Brit.  Col. — 
Hill-Tout  in  Jour.  Anthr.  Inst.,  25, 1904. 

Tuwurinta  ( Tu-wnr-mt*).  One  of  the 
tribes  known  under  the  collective  term 
Gosiute,  formerly  living  on  Snake  cr. ,  s.  w. 
Utah.— Powell  and  Ingalls  in  Ind.  Aft 
Rep.  1873,  51,  1874. 

Tuxedo.  A  dinner  jacket,  so  called 
from  Tuxtdo,  the  name  of  a  summer  re- 
sort in  Passaic  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  lake  of 
the  same  name.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Delaware  dialect  of  Algonquian. 
in  which  the  Wolf  subtribe  was  called 
PtukAt,  spelled  by  Morgan  Took-seat. 
This  name  is  a  socio-esoteric  term  for  wolf 
and  signifies  literally,  'he  has  a  round 
foot,'  from  ptnktiteu  ( m=o).    (  a.  k.  c.  ) 

Tuxican.  An  old  Tlingit  town  l»elong- 
ing  to  the  Henya,  situated  on  a  narrow 
strait  on  the  N.  w.  coast  of  Prince  of 
Wales  id.,  Alaska.  Formerlv  it  was  the 
chief  Henva  town,  but  the  Henya  have 
now  moved  to  Klawak. 

Takaaikaa.—K  route.  Tlinkit  Ind..  120.  1*85  (friren 
a*  the  name  of  &  family \.  Ta'qdjik  aa. — Swanton. 
field  note*.  B.  A.  E..  1904. 

Tujrunga.    A  former  Gabrielefio  village 

in  Encino  or  San  Fernando  valley,  Los 

Angeles  co.,  Cal. — Padre  Santa  Maria 

(1796)  quoted  bv  Bancroft,  Hist  Cal.,  i, 

553,  1886. 

Tuzahe.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v. ),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.— Oftate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

A  Paviotso  tribe  formerlv 
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about  Warner  lake,  s.  Greg.  Hotcu,  or 
Ochoho  as  he  was  eommonly  known, 
was  its  chief,  and  by  the  latter  name  the 
tribe  was  usually  Wiled.  They  were 
moved  to  the  Yainax  agency,  Oreg.,  but 
subsequently  left  it  and  ranged  to  the 
s.,  especially  about  Camp  Bidwell,  IT.  b. 
Cal.,  where  the  remnants  of  the  tribe  are 
now  supposed  to  be.  (h.  w.  h.) 

Ocheo's  band  I  >>  a  r  in  Ind.  Aft  Rep.  1873, 324. 1874. 
Tu-zi'  yam-moa. — Powell,  Paviotso  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1881. 

TuzBint.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Twana.  A  Salish  division  living  along 
both  sides  of  Hoods  canal,  w.  Wash. 
The  name  is  said  to  signify  4  a  portage,' 
the  portage  refer  red  to  being  that  between 
the  nead  of  Hoods  canal  and  the  head- 
waters of  Puget  sd.  According  to  Eells 
there  are  three  bands — the  Coleine,  Sko- 
komish,  and  Tulalip.  From  the  name  of 
one  of  these  bands  all  of  them  are  some- 
times called  Skokomish.  Pop.  about  265 
in  1853.  They  are  probably  the  Skoko- 
mish of  the  Indian  Office  reports,  num- 
bering 203  in  1909. 

Deewano.  —Simmons  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep..  224.  1858. 
Duwano.— Simmons,  ibid.,  192.  1  Skokomuh  — 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  pi.  ixxxviii,  1*96. 
Toanda.— Stevens  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep..  459,  1864. 
Toando, — Farnham,  Travels,  111,  1m  ;  To-an- 
hooch.-Gibbs  in  Pao.  R.  R.  Ren.,  I.  435.  1855.  To 
anhoock.— Ibid.,  431.  Toan-huch— <iibbs  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol. ,i,  177.  1877.  To  an-kooch  — Stevens, 
op.  clt..  452.  Too-an-hooch.— Treaty  of  1859  hi  U.  8. 
Ind.  Treaties,  800,  1873.  Too-au-hoo*h  — Ross  in 
Ind.  AtT.  Rep.  1K69,  135,  1870.  Towanda  —  King, 
ibid.,  104, 1868.  Tu-ad-hu.— Eells  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1887. 606. 1889  (own  name).  Tu-adhu— Eells,  Nis- 
nualli  vorab..  B.  A.  E.,  1878  (Nisqualll  name). 
Tu-an'-hu.— Eells  in  Smithson.  Rop.  18*7,  605,  1*89 
(Clallam  name).  Tu-a-nooch.— Starling  in  Ind. 
AH.  Rep..  170.  1852.  Tu  a-noock  —  Ibid.,  172.  Ta- 
canoh.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes.  VI,  689,  1857 
(misprint).  Twana. — Eells tn Smithson.  Rep.  1887, 
605,  1889.  Twaaoh.— Lane  in  Son.  Ex.  D«>c.  52, 
3lstCong..  1st  sess..  173.  18-'i0.  Twanua .— 6th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Tri»>es  Can.,  map.  1890.  Wflfa  Ampafa 
ami'm.— <Jat*chet.  Lakmfut  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  105 
(Lakmiut-Kalnpuya  name). 

Tweeg.  A  large  North  American  batra- 
chian  (Meno/toma  alleghanensit),  called 
also  hell-bender,  mud-devil,  ground- 
puppy,  spring-keeper,  man-eater,  etc 
The  "name  is  from  Lenape  (Delaware) 
twe'hr,  a  radieal  word.  (w.  r.  o.) 

Tweezers.    See  Pincert. 

Twenty -nine  Palms.  A  reservation  of 
160.21  acres  of  patented  desert  land,  near 
the  1 16th  meridian,  in  the  Mohave  desert, 
Cal.,  nearly  half  way  lietween  Indio  on 
the  Southern  Pac.  R.  R.  and  Bagdad  on 
the  Santa  Fe  Pac.  R.  R.  The  settlement 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Serranos,  but 
in  1867  the  Cheraehuevi,  after  lighting 
the  Mohave,  by  whom  they  were  defeated, 
fled  to  this  place;  meanwhile  the  Serranos 
have  died  out  or  moved  away.  In  1908 
the  entire  imputation,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  Serrano,  was  Chemehuevi. 
Within  the  last  few  years  several  Cheme- 


huevi  removed  from  Twenty-nine  Palms, 
on  account  of  lack  of  subsistence,  to  the 
Cabezon  res.  of  the  Cahuillas  (Kawia), 
near  Coachella,  3  m.  s.  e.  of  lndio.  (See 
Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch, 
and  Eth.,  vm,  33,  37,  1908.) 
Mara.— Kroeber  In  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch, 
and  Eth.,  vm,  33,  1908  (native  name).  Twenty- 
mile  Palms.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1902,  175,  1903. 

Two  Ran*.  A  former  Cherokee  village 
on  Etowah  r.,  at  the  croaking  of  the  old 
Indian  trail  between  Coosa  and  Tugaloo 
rs.,  in  the  present  Bartow  co.,  x.  w.  Ga. — 
Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1887. 

fwostars,  Solomon.  An  hereditary  chief 
of  the  Sisseton  Sioux;  born  at  ljicqui- 
parle,  Minn.,  in  1827.  He  early  became 
a  convert  to  Christianity  under  "the  min- 
istry of  Riggs  and  Williamson,  and  was  a 
federal  scout  in  the  Sioux  outbreak  of 
1862.  He  was  still  living  at  Sisseton 
agency,  S.  Dak.,  in  1907.  (d.  r. ) 

Tyacappan.  A  village  formerly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Trinity  r.,  Texas,  visited  by  La 
Salle  in  1687  while  on  the  way  from  Ft 
St  Louis  on  Matagorda  bav  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. Douay  says  that  the  village  was 
large  and  that  its  people  iM>ssessed  horses. 
La  Salle  relates  that  the  houses  were  of 
interlaced  canes,  covered  with  tine  white 
plaster.  Here  was  found  a  boy  who  could 
speak  Spanish.  The  village  was  in  the 
Caddoan  country,  and  the  people  may 
have  belonged  tothatfamily.    (a. CP.) 

Ticapanaa.— Cavelier  (1687)  quoted  by  Shea,  Early 
Voy.,  37, 1861.  Tyakappa. — Coxe.  Parolana,  map, 
1741.  Tyakappan.— Douay  (1687)  in  Shea,  Discov. 
Miss.  Val..  212,  1852.  Tycappani.— Coxe  (1741)  in 
French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n,  241,  1850. 

Tyaia.   The  extinct  Pinon  clan  of  Sia 

pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

Tyaia  h  an  o  Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  351,  1898 
(Mno^'  people' ). 

Tyaj uindena (  Tya-juin-den-a) .  A  former 

puebloof  the  Jemez  (q.  v. )  in  New  Mexico, 

the  exact  site  of  which  is  not  known. — 

Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  207, 

1892. 

Tyasoliwa.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Je- 
mezof  New  Mexico;  definite  location  un- 
determined, (f.  w.  h.  ) 

Tyee.  .1.  A  man  of  importance;  a  chief; 
somebody.  2.  Important;  superior; 
great.  The  word  is  used  in  parts  of  the 
Pacific  coast:  from  tyee  'chief,'  in  the 
Chinook  jargon,  a  term  ultimatelv  de- 
rived from  the  Nootka  dialect  of  the 
Wakashan  family.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Tyendinaga  (probably  named  in  honor 
of  Thayendanfyea,  q.  v. ).  A  Mohawk  res- 
ervation of  about  17,000  acres  of  tillable 
land, occupied  in  1910  by  1,323  Indians,  on 
Quints  bay  near  the  k.  end  of  L.  Ontario, 
in  Hastings  co. ,  Ontario.  The  Indians  are 
known  officiall v  as  "Mohawks of  the  Bay 
of  Quinte." — Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Reps. 

Tyigh.  A  Shahaptian  tribespeakingthe 
Tenino  language  and  formerly  occupying 
the  country  about  Tygh  and  \Vhite  rs.  in 
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Wasco  co.,  Greg.  Thev  took  part  in  the 
Wasco  treaty  of  1 856  ana  are  now  on  Warm 
Springs  res.,  Oreg.  Their  number  is  not 
reported,  as  they  are  classed  under  the  in- 
discriminate term  "Warm  Springs  In- 
dians," but  in  1854  thev  were  said  to  num- 
ber 500,  and  in  1859,  450.  (l.  f.) 
Attayea— Ue  Sniet,  Letters,  220,  1H43  (probably 
identical).  Iyieh.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  June 
12,  1863.  Tai'-iq.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
742,18%.  Taighi.— Shea.  Lib.  Am.  Ling.,  VI,  vil, 
1862.  Ta-ih.-Wn.Heo  treaty  in  V.  8.  Ind. 
Treaties,  622,  1873.  Tairtla.— Pandtwy  in  Shea. 
Lib.,  Am.  Ling.,  VI.  9,  K%2.  Toa^tkni.-liatsehet 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  it. pt.  2.  395. 1890 <  Klamath 
name).  Teaxtkni  makl&ka.-Ibid.  Telknikai.— 
Thy.— Stevens  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doe.  37.  34th 
3d  sess.,  42,  1857.  Tiaah.-Thomjwon  in 
Doe.  93.  34th  Con*..  1st  sew..  74.  1K56. 
aw  (WW,  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doe.  37.  34th 
Cong.,  3d  He*..  113.  1H57.  Traht.-Shaw  in  H.  R. 
Ex.  Doe.  76,  34th  Con*..  3d  177.  1*57.  Ta* 
Amin«m*.— Gatfehet.Lakmiut  MS.vocab.,B.  A.  E.. 
106  (Lakmiut  name).  Tye  of  Deahute.— Stevens 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Dor.  66.  34th  Cong.,  1st  new.,  9,  1*56. 
Tygh  —  Logan  in  Did.  AIT.  Rep.  1*64,  97,  1865. 
Tyh.-Stevenj  in  Ind.  Aft*.  Rep.  1*56,  185.  1857. 
Ty-ich.— Thompson,  ibid..  493.  1*>4.  Tyicka  — 
Dennison,  ibid.,  1859,  435,  1*60.  Tyigh.— Curtln 
quoted  by  Powell  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  xxxvii, 
18*8.  Upper  De  Chutea.— Treaty  of  1856  in  V.  S. 
Ind.  Treat.,  622.  1*73. 

Tyonek  ('  little  chief).  A  trading  sta- 
tion and  Knaiakhotana  settlement  on  the 
w.  side  of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska.  The  sta- 
tion in  1881  consisted  of  2  whites,  6  Cre- 
oles, and  109  natives  (Petroff,  Rep.  on 
Alaska,  29,  1884).  In  1890  (11th  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  169,  1893)  there  were  115 
inhabitants  and  21  houses.  The  total 
number  of  natives  in  the  district  is  150  to 
200.  Besides  hunting  and  trapping  they 
catch  king  salmon  to  sell  to  the  canner- 
ies. All  are  members  of  the  Russian 
church.  Formerly  they  acted  as  middle- 
men in  the  trade  "with  the  Knaikhotaua 
on  Sushitna  r.,  who  now  come  down  to 
the  station  with  their  furs. 
Tyonek. -Baker.  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  416.  1902. 
Toyonok.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map, 
1881.  Tu  i  u'-nuk.— Hoffman.  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (said 
to  be  Kaniagmiut  name;  trans.  '  marsh  people  ). 
Tyoonok  — Ft* t  route  map.  1903. 

Tyuga.  An  unidentifiable  Porno  divi- 
sion or  village,  said  to  have  been  near  the 
Makoma,  in  Sonoma  CO.,  Cal.,  in  1858. — 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  I,  451,  1874. 

Tyuonyi  (Keres:  'treaty',  'compact'). 
A  gorge  about  20  m.  w.  of  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mcx.,  otherwise  known  as  the  Rito 
de  los  Frijoles,  in  which  are  the  remains 
of  numerous  cave  dwellings  and  extensive 
pueblo  ruins,  the  former  habitations  prob- 
ably of  Keresan  tribes.  See  Bandelier 
cited  below;  Hewett  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi, 
638,  1904:  ix,  nos.  3,  4,  1909. 

Rito  de  lot  Frijolea  —  Powell  in  4th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
xxxvi,  1**<;  (Spanish  name*.  Tyuonyi.— Bande- 
lier, Delight  Makers,  3,  et  seq.,  1*'.«0.  Tyuo-nyi.— 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  I  v.  145,  1*92. 
Yu-nu-ye.— Powell,  op.  eit.,  18*".  (given  as  Coehiti 
name). 

Tyupi.  The  Badger  clans  of  the  pue- 
blos of  Laguna  and  Sia,  N.  Mex.  That  uf 
the  former  claims  to  have  come  origi- 
nally from  Zuni. 


Chopi-hano-*.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr..  ix. 
1896  (Laguna  form;  ndiuK*=' people').  Tyup:- 
hano. — Ibid.  (Sia  form). 

Tzaedelkay  '  white  sand  ' ).  An  Apache 
band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft 
Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. 

Tza-a-delkay. — Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  lit. 
112, 1890. 

Tzahavak.  A  Chingigmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage near  C.  Newenham,  Alaska;  pop.  48 
in  1880. 

Tzaharagamut. — Post-route  map,  1908.  Tua&ts 

funut.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  ls99 
zahavag&mute Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska.  53,  1SS1. 

Tzauamuk  (refers  to  the  noise  of  rolling 
stones  in  the  bed  of  a  stream).  A 
Ntlakyapamuk  village  6  or  7  m.  above 
Boston  Bar,  Frazer  r.,  Brit  Col.;  pop.  5 
in  1897,  when  last  separately  enumerated. 

Chomok.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  230,  1884.  Chotnck 
8payam  —  Ibid.,  418.  1898  (names  of  two  town* 
combined).  Tay  ab  Muck  — Can.  Ind.  Aff..  79. 1*7?. 
Taa'umik.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Miu.  Nat.  Hist.,  n 
169,  1900.  Txau'amuk.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol. 
Surv.  Can..  6,  1899. 

Txebinaste  ( 4  round  rock ' ).  An  Apache 
band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft 
Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. 

Tie  binaat*.  —  Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in. 
112,  1890. 

Tzecheschinne  ('black  rock').  An 
Apache  band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency 
and  Ft  Ajwiche,  Ariz.,  in  1881;  appar- 
ently corresponding  to  the  Tninazhini,  or 
perhaps  the  Tsezhinthiai  or  the  Tsethe- 
shkizhni  of  the  Navaho. 
Chez  ye  na. — White,  Apache  Namt-sof  Ind.  Tribes, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (' black  rocks').  Tze-ch  ea-c  ainn  e .  — 
Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m.  112,  1>90. 
Tiej-ia-ne.— ten  Kate,  Synonymie.  6.  18S4. 

Tukinne  ('people  of  the  rocks').  A 
mixed  people,  partly  Apache  and  partly 
Piman,  descendants  of  the  cliff -dwelling 
Sobaipuri,  whom  the  Apache  drove  out  of 
Aravaipa  canyon,  s.  e.  Ariz.,  and  forced 
to  flee  to  the  Pima  at  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century.  A  few  descendants  are 
said  to  dwell  among  the  White  Mountain 
Apache. 

Tal*'  xa-'-a.— - Gatschct,  Apache  MS.,  B.  A.  K. .  1SS3 
CUvi  ng  on  the  mountain  top').  T«e  kinao. — 
Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore.  Ut,  114.  1890 
(-'stone  house  people*). 

Tzekupama.  A  band  formerly  inhabit- 
ing the  lower  Colorado  valley,  in  the  pres- 
ent Arizona  or  California,  and  who  were 
conquered,  absorbed,  or  driven  out  by  the 
Mohave. — Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
11,  185,  1889. 

Tzemantuo.  A  prehistoric  ruined  pueblo 
of  the  compact,  communal  type,  situated 
about  5  m.  s.  of  Galisteo,  Santa  Fe  co., 
N.  Mex.  The  Tano  now  living  at  Santo 
Domingo  claim  that  it  was  a  village  of 
their  ancestors. 

Pueblo  Colorado  -Bandelier  in  Ritch.  New  Mex.. 
201, 1SS.S.  Tie-man  Tu-o— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Innt. 
Paper;*,  tv,  106.  1892. 

Tzenatay.  A  former  Tano  pueblo  oppo- 
site the  little  settlement  of  La  Bajada,  on 
the  declivity  sloping  from  the  w.  toward 
the  bed  of  Santa  Fe  cr.,  6  m.  e.  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  20  m.  s.  w.  of  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex.    The  village  was  constructed  of 
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volcanic  rock  and  rubble,  and  probably 
sheltered  500  people.  It  had  evidently 
been  destroyed  by  Are,  and,  withanumber 
of  other  pueblos  in  this  region  that  appear 
to  have  met  a  similar  fate,  is  commonly 
known  by  the  Stwinish  name  Pueblo  Que- 
mado,  'burnt  village.'  According  to  Ban- 
delier  (Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  95  et  seq., 
1892)  it  is  not  known  whether  this  village 
wasalwndoned  prior  to  the  1 6th  century ;  it 
may  have  been  the  Pueblo  Quemado  men- 
turned  by  Ofiate  in  1 598,  but  as  the  remains 
of  a  prehistoric  Tano  or  Tewa  village  6 
m.  s.  w.  of  Santa  Fe  were  known  by  the 
same  name,  possibly  the  latter  was  the  vil- 
lage referred  to. 

El  Pueblo  Quemado.— Bandelier,  op.  clt.,  96. 
Popolo  Bruciato.— Columbus  Mem.  Vol.,  156.  18«3 
I  Italian  form  Pueblo  quemado  — <  ifiate  (1598)  in 
Doc.  Incd.,  xvi,  1H.  1871  (possibly  Identical). 

Tzetseskadn  ('top-of-hill  i>eople').  An 
Apache  band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency 
and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881  ( Bourke  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m,  112,  1890);  cor- 
responding to  the  Bithani  of  the  Navaho. 
Bid-ia-kine.— White,  Apache  Name*  of  Ind.  Tribes, 
MS..  B.  A.  K.  (trans,  'red  dirt'  or 'red  rock*1). 
Tae-tzea-kadn.— Bourke,  op.  clt. 

Tziltadin  ( '  mountain  slope ' ) .  A  band 
or  clan  of  the  Pinal  Coyoteros  at  San  Car- 
los agencv,  Ariz.,  in  1881  (Bourke  in 
Jour.  Am.'  Folk-lore,  m,  114,  1890).  It 
corresponds  to  theTsiltaden  (q.v.)  of  the 
Chiricahua  Apache. 

Tzintzilchutxikadn  ( '  acorn ' ) .  An  Apa- 
che band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency 
and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. — Bourke 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m,  111,  1890. 

Tiiseketzillan  ( 'twin  peaks' ).    An  Apa- 
che band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency 
and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. 
Tm-eque-Uillan  — Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  1 12, 1*90. 

Tzlanapah  ('plenty  of  water').  An 
Apache  band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  and 
Ft  Apache  agency,  Ariz.,  in  1881.  Ac- 
cording to  Bourke  (Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in,  111,  1890)  the  name  is  one  of  the  arbi- 
trary variants  of  "Tusayan,"  the  native 
name  adopted  by  the  Spaniards  for  the 
Hopi  country,  and  still  used;  but  Bourke 
is  probably  in  error. 

Clin'-ar-par.— While,  Apache  Namesof  Ind.  Tribes, 
M.S..  B.  A.  E.  Bla-aa-pa.— Bourke  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore.  in.  m  1890.  Tu-aahn.— Ibid.  Tuaa- 
yan.-Ibid.  Tu-ala.— Ibid.  Tu-ala-na-pa- Ibid. 
Tu-alan-go.— Ibid. 

Tzolgan  ('white  mountain ' ).  An  Apa- 
che band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency 
and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881.— Bourke 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  111,  1890. 

Tznea.  A  Makah  village  4  m.  s.  of 
Waatch,  n.  w.  Washington;  pop.  99  in 
1863. 


-I'.  8.  Ind.  Treat..  461.  1873.  Taueaa. — 
Swan  in  Sraithson.  Cont..  xvi.  6.  187o.  Tau-yeaa  — 
Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  173.  1877. 

Uacatil  ('sandy  cave').    A  rancheria, 

probably    Cochimi,    under  Purfsima 

(Cadegomo)  mission,  s.  Lower  California, 


in  the  18th  century. — Doc.  Hist  Mex., 
4th  s.t  v,  188,  1857. 

TJahatzae  ( I'n-hd-lzti-e).  A  former 
pueblo  of  the  Jemez  (q.  v.),  in  New 
Mexico,  the  exact  site  of  which  is  not 
known.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
iv,  207,  1892. 

Uainnints  ( 'digger  people').  A  Paiute 
band  formerly  living  about  St  George, 
s.  w.  Utah,  numl>ering  80  in  1873.  The 
significance  of  the  name  arises  from  the 
fact  that  this  was  the  only  Paiute  band 
in  this  region  which  practised  agricul- 
ture. The  English  translation  of  the 
name,  "Diggers,"  8ul*iequently  was  ap- 
plied to  all  root-digging  Indians,  and,  as 
according  to  the  general  idea  this  prac- 
tice implied  a  low  type  of  culture,  the 
tenn  became  synonymous  with  all  that 
is  low  and  degraded.  (h.  w.  ii.) 

V'-ai-Hu-iaU.— I'owell  in  Ind.  Aft*.  Rep.  ls73.  50. 
1K74.  Urai-Huinta.-Ingalls  in  H.  K.  Ex.  Doe.  66, 
42d  Cong.,  3d  jsoj*.,  2,  1*73. 

TJalik.  A  Togiagamiut  Eskimo  village 
on  Kulukak  bav,  Alaska;  pop.  68  in 
1880. 

Ooailik.— Post-route  map.  1903.  Ooallikh  — Petroff 
in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  17.  1*81. 

Uames.  Given  by  Ker  (Travels,  93, 
1816),  as  the  name  of  a  tribe  in  the 
Caddo  country,  apparently  in  extreme 
x.  w.  Louisiana.  Not  identifiable,  and 
prolmbly  an  invented  name. 

TJapige  (Tewa:  DbjfM*j*?,  or  Wap-i-ge). 
A  prehistoric  Tano  pueblo  e.  of  Lamy 
station,  on  the  A.  T.  A  S.  F.  R.  R.,  some 
distance  in  the  mountains,  in  n.  central 
New  Mexico.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  100,  1892. 

Ubakhea.  A  Porno  division,  or  prob- 
ably  a  village,  near  the  Shanel,  in  s. 
Mendocino  co.,  Cal.,  and  sj>eaking  the 
same  language.— Gibbs  ( 1851 )  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  TrilMjs,  m,  112,  1853. 

Uchak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  right  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r., 
Alaska. 

Uchagmjut.— Holraberg.  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map.  1886. 
Ugokhamiut.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  164.  1893. 

Uchapa.  Given  as  a  Karok  village  on 
Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal. 

Ut-eha-pah.— McKeei  1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  3?d 
Cong.,  spec.  «•»•..  194,  1S53.  Ut  cha  paa  —  Ibid., 
216  (given  as  a  Hupa  division).  Ut  chap  pah.  — 
Ibid..  161 .  Vt  acha-pana.— Meyer,  Nach  dem Sacra- 
mento, 2*2,  1*55. 

TJchean  Family.  A  linguistic  family 
limited,  so  far  as  is  positively  known,  to 
a  single  tribe,  the  Yuchi  (q.  v.). 

—IFehee*.— Gal latin  in  Trans,  and  Coll.  Am. 
Antiq.  8oc,  II,  95.  1836  (based  on  the  Yuchi 
alone >:  Buncroft,  Hint.  U.S.,  in.  '247, 1840;  Gallatin 
in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soe.,  u,  pt.  l.cxix,77,  1848; 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,Cent.  and  So.Am., 
app.,  472,  187*  (suggest*  that  the  language  may 
have  been  akin  to  Natchez).  —  JJ tcheea.— -Galla- 
tin in  Trans,  and  Coll.  Am.  Antiq.  BOC.  n,  806, 
1H36;  Gallatin  in  8choolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  401. 
1853;  Keane  in  Stanford,  Com  pen  d.,  Cent,  ana 
So.  Am.,  app.,  472.  1878.  »  Utachiea.— Berghaus 
(1845),  Physik.  Atlns.  map  17.  1818;  ibid..  1852. 
-Uoho.— Latham,  Nat.  HiM,  Man..  338.187)0 (Coosa 
river);  Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  8oc.  Loud.,  n, 
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31 -SO.    1846;     Latham.  Opuwula, 
-Yuehi—Uatachet,  Creek  Mhjr.  leg.,  i.  17,  1884; 
Oatachet    in    Science,    413.    Apr.    29.  18*7. 
-Uchean.— Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  126.  1891. 

Uchitak.  An  Unaligmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage near  Tolftoi  pt.,  Norton  sd.,  Alaska. 

Outchitak  Hioute.— Zanoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy., 
5th  s.,  xxi,  map,  1KV). 

Uchium.  A  division  of  the  Olamentke, 
and  according  to  Chamisso  one  of  the 
most  numerous  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  Cal.,  in  1816. 

Agua»ajuchium. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861  (Aguasto  and  Juchium  (Uchtum)  com- 
bined).  Huchun.— Ibid.  Juchium.— Ibid.  Outeh 
iounff. — Bancroft.  Nat.  Races,  t,  4SA,  1874  (mis- 
quoted from  Chorift.)  Outchiouna  —  Choris  (1816), 
Voy.  l*itt.,  6,  18*22.  Uthium — Taylor,  op.  cit. 
XJuchim. — Bancroft,  op.  cit.  (misquoted  from  Cha- 
misso). Utachium. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June 
8,  imio  (misquoted  from  Chami«w>).  XJtachiua. — 
Chamisso  (lMlfi)  In  KoUebue.  Voy.,  in,  61,  1821. 

Uchiyingich.  A  settlement  of  the  Yau- 
danchi,  a  Yokuts  (Mariposan)  tribe,  on 
Tule  r.,  Cal.,  at  the  large  painted  rocks 
on  the  present  Tule  River  res.  The  word 
has  some  reference  to  these  paintings. 
It  is  the  name  of  a  village  site,  not  of  a 
tril>e,  as  given  bv  Powers.  (a.  l.  k.) 
0  chin*'  i  -U.-1'owere  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  lit, 
370.  1877. 

Uchucklesit.  A  Nootka  tribe  on  Cch- 
ucklcsit  harbor,  Barclay  sd.,  w.  coast  of 
Vancouver  id.,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  34  in  1910. 
Their  principal  village  is  Elhlateese. 
Cojukleaatuch.— Grant  in  Jour.  Roy.  Ueog.  8oc., 
293,  18'>7.  Hauteu'k  Ufa  ath.— Boax,  6th  Rep.  N.W. 
Triln-s  Can..  31.  1890.  How-chuck  lea-aht.— Can. 
Ind.  A  ft.,  3U8,  1«79.  Howchucklue-aht.— Brit.  Col. 
map.  1*72.  Howchukdia-aht.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1897, 
8*7, 1898.  Howchukliaat— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  U.  158, 
1901.  Howachueaelet.— Killev.  Orej?.,  68.  IKiO. 
Ouchuchliait.— Marne,  Brit.  Col..  251.  18»U.  Ou- 
ehuk  lia-aht.— Can.  Ind.  AfT..  51.  1875. 

Ucita.  The  first  village  in  Florida  en- 
tered by  De  Soto  in  1539.  It  was  situated 
on  the  shore  of  Tampa  bay,  the  town 
house  being  upon  a  high  artificial  mound, 
and  was  deserted  by  the  Indians  on  the 
approach  of  the  Spaniards.  ( J.  m.  ) 
Ecita.— Ranjcl  (rn.  lMt".)  in  Bonrne,  De  Soto 
Narr.. ii. 58,1904.  Ocita.— Ibid  .  52.  Uciata  Drake, 
Tragedies  of  Wlldernej**,  18.  1841  (miaprint). 
Ucita.— V,cm\.  of  Elva*  (1557)  in  Bourne,  op.  cit.. 
1,22, 1904. 

Uclenu.  Mentioned  by  Kane  (Wand, 
in  N.  A.,  app.,  1859)  as  the  name  of  a  tribe 
occupying  Scotts  id.,  n.  w.  of  Vancouver 
id.,  Brit.  Col.  According  to  Boas  it  is  the 
name  of  the  island  "Yutl,"  l>clonging  to 
the  Nakomgilisala,  compounde<l  with 
•emxj,  'inhabitants  of.' 

Ucluelet.  A  Nootka  trilie  at  the  n.  en- 
trance of  Barclay  sd.,  w.  coast  of  Vancou- 
ver id.,  Brit.  Col.  Not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  I>ekwiltok.  Their  principal 
town  is  Ittatso;  pop.  150  in  1904,  132  in 
1910. 

Emlh  wilh-laht.-Can.  Ind.  Aff..  310,  1892.  Ewlb- 


293.    1860.      Yutlu'lath.-Boa*,  6th  Rep.  X.  W.  Tribe*  Can..  31. 


;.-Ibid..  pt.  2.  158.  1901.  Ewlhwichaht  — 
Ibid.,  pt.  2.  74.  1902.  Ewl-hwilh-aht  -Ibid..  857, 
18<>7.  l/cle-tah.-Mayne.  Brit.  Col.,  251. 1862.  TJclu- 
let— Swan,  MS.,  B.  A.  V.  Uf  luxlatuch— «rant  in 
.lour.  K.»y.  Geo*.  8oc..  293.  ls.'>7.  W  ltoo-ilth  ant— 
Can.  Ind.  AIT.. :«»h  1*79.  YongleUta—  Doraeneeh, 
lv*ert*.  415,  18C0.  YouchehUht  — Brit.  Col.  map. 
1872.   You-clul-aht.-Sproat,  Savage  Life.  80S.  1** 


A  former  hut  town  of 
the  Tuscarora  of  North  Carolina,  situated 
in  1711  on  Pamlico  r.,  probably  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  Greenville,  Pitt 
co.— S.  C.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Mag.,  ix, 
39,  1908. 

Udekumaig  (urfT kamfig,  'caribou  fish/ 
meaning  whitefish. — W.  J.).  A  gens  of 
the  Chippewa. 

Ad-dik  kun  maif  —  Tanner.  Narr.,  314.  1830.  Adl- 
'kimtf.-Wm.  J  on  Of,  inf  n,  1907.    TJde-kumaif .— 

Warren  (MM  in  Mum.  Hist.  Soc.  '  oil  i  M, 
1*8.=.. 

Udluhsen  ( 'skin-scraping  place' ).  .An 
Ita  Eskimo  settlement  on  Herbert  id., 
Whale  sd.,  .v.  Greenland. 

Oomiak  eoak  —  Kane,  Aret.  Explor..  Ii,  212,  ISM. 
Udluhaen.-Stein  in  Petermaniw  Mitteil..  no.  9. 
map.  1902. 

Uedle.    A  Yuit  Eskimo  village  in  the 
n.  part  of  East  cape,  Siberia. 
Ouedle.— PetrofT  in  Tenth  Censtw,  Alaska,  map. 
1884.  Uedle— Krause  in  Deutache  Geo*.  Blitter, 
v,  80,  map,  1882. 

Ugagogmiat.  A  sulxlivision  of  the  Agle- 
miut  I  -k lino  dwelling  on  the  banks  of 
Ugaguk  r.,  Alaska. 

Uitijof'  mfit  -Dall  in  Cont.  N\  A.  Ethnol..  I.  19, 

Ugalakmiut  ( ' far  people' ).  A  tribe  of 
Alaskan  Eskimo  living  on  the  coast  at  the 
mouth  of  Copper  r.  and  on  Kayak  id. 
According  to  the  latest  writers  they  have 
been  so  far  metamorphosed  by  contact 
with  the  Tlingit  as  to  be  more  properly 
Tlingit  than  Eskimo.  They  live  mainly 
by  fishing.  Between  thein  and  the  Chu- 
gachigmiut  theCopper  River  Indians  have 
intruded  (  Dall,  Alaska,  401,  1870).  They 
have  been  classed  by  some  as  Tlingit,  by 
others  as  Athapascan,  confusion  having 
arisen  from  Indian  vocabularies  taken 
from  visitors  in  the  Cgalakmiut  villages. 
A  distinction  was  made  between  the  I Uga- 
lakmiut, who  were  regarded  as  a  small 
division  of  the  Chingachimiut,  and  a  sup- 
posed Indian  tribe,  by  some  considered 
Tlingit,  by  some  as  Athapascan,  called 
Ugalentsi.  When  it  was  found  that  the 
natives  of  Kayak  and  the  opposite  main- 
land have  an  Innuit  vocabulary,  they 
were  classed  as  a  separate  Eskimo  tribe, 
to  which  the  name  Ugalentsi  was  trans- 
ferred, which  is  merely  their  own  name 
with  a  Russian  termination  ( Dall  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol..  l.  21, 1S77).  Their  princi- 
pal village  is  Eyak. 

Guth  U  uk  qwan  -KmnionsinMem.  Am.Mu-.Nat. 
Ht*t..  in.  ill.  1903  (Tlingit  namenf  native* from  C 
Yaktair.  through  Controller  buy.  and  on  Kavak 
i.l  i.  Lakhamute  -IVtroff  in  10th  Census.  Alaska. 
14S.  MM.  OoKahlenaie.-YeTiiaminof  quoted  bv  El- 
liott. C..n. I.  AIT  .  Alaska.  227.  M75.  Oogalenakae- 
It.i-1..  Qugalachmioutay.— Gallatin  in  Tran«. 
Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  II,  14.  WW.  Ouffalentee.-Petroff 
in  10th  «sensuR.  Alaska,  14«>.  1884.  Ou«halak- 
mute.  — Pt  tr..(T  in  Am.  Nat..  xvi.-W.  1SSL  Ourha- 
lenUe.  — Ibid.  Ugalachroiuti.  —  Humboldt,  Eswi 
r..!ii..i,  KIT,  Mil.  U&alakmutea.— Dall  in  Proc. 
Am.  A  A  S  .  .will,  2*17.  M70.  Ufalakmuui.— Rich- 
ardson. Arrt.  Kxped..  I,  402. 18.M.  TJ|  " 
Krman,  Archiv,  vil, 
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Proc.  Am.  A.  A.  8.,  XVIII,  269. 1870.  Ugalents- 
I^thatn  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Hoc.  Lond..  1H9,  1848 
Ugidentaea.  —  Latham,  Essays,  270.  1860.  Uga 
lentai.— Dall.  Alaska.  430.  1870.  Ugal«itz«.- 
Seouler  In  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond..  i,  219.  1841. 
Ugaleni.— Latham.  Essays.  276.  I860.  Ugalenze*  — 
Keune  in  Stanford,  (.impend..  541.  1878.  Uga- 
l«nzi.— Scouler  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond..  1.232, 
1848.  TTnhachmjuten.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  96. 
1882.  Uffaljachmutzi.— AdelunR,  Mithrid.,  Ill,  3d 
abth.,  228.  1816.  Uralukmute .  —  Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  I,  96,  1882.  U  gal  yachmutai— Latham  in 
Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  187,  1848.  Ugalyach- 
mutzi . — Bancroft, Nat. Races,  1,96,1882.  Ugalyackh 
mutai.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond..  68, 
1858. 


146.  1884. 

Ugamitzi.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Unalaska,  Aleutian  ids.,  Alaska.— Coxe, 
Ruse.  Discov.,  108,  1787. 

Uganik.  A  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  x.  coast  of  Kodiak  id.,  Alaska; 
pop.  73  in  1880.  31  in  1890. 
Oogmnok  —  Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  29, 1884. 
Oohaniok.— Lisianskl  (1806 1  quoted  bv  Baker. 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  1902.  Uganak.-llth  Census. 
Alaska.  79.  1893. 

Ugashigmiut.  A  local  subdivision  of 
the  Aglemiut  1  >kimo  of  Alaska. 

Ugas'luf  mat— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Eth 

18/7 


Ethnol.,  I,  19, 


Ugaahik.    An  Aglemiut  Eskimo  village 
at  the  mouth  of  Ugashik  r.,  Alaska;  pop. 
177  in  1880,  154  in  1890. 
Oogaahik.— Elliott,  Our  Arct.  Prov.,  map,  1886. 

Ugiatok.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Ugjuktung  ('abounding  in  seal').  An 
Okomiut  Eskimo  winter  village  of  the 
Saumingmiut  subtribe  in  Bamnland. — 
Boas  in  Deutsche  Geog.  Blatt.,  vm,  32, 
1885. 

Ugjulirmiut  ('  people  possessing  seal '). 
A  tribe  of  Eskimo  occupying  King  Wil- 
liam id.  and  Adelaide  penin.,  lat.  68°. 
These  are  the  Eskimo  who  fell  heir  to 
the  wrecked  ship  of  Franklin.  The 
Netchilirmiut,  who  in  recent  times  regu- 
larly visited  King  William  land,  became 
mixed  with  the  t'gjulirmiut.  Their  vil- 
lage is  Kingmiktuk. 

Kpikeptalopmtot.— Petitot  in  Bib.  Ling,  et  Ethn. 
Am.,  in,  xl.  1876  (sig.  'islanders':  Kopagmiut 
name ) .  Oo  geoo-lik.— Ross,  Second  Voy ..  308. 1835. 
Ook  joo  lik  -Gilder.  Schwatka's  Search,  85,  1881. 
Ookwolik-Ibid..  199.  Ugjulik.-Boas  in  ZciLschr. 
Ges.  Erdk..  226, 1883.  Ugjulirmiut-Boas  in  Trans. 
Anthr.  Soc.  Wa*h..  III.  101.  1H.-6.  Ukdachulik- 
Schwatka  quoted  in  Ausland,  653,  188,5.  Ukdahu 
lik.— Schwatka  in  Century  Mag.,  xxn,  76, 1881. 

Uglariak.  A  winter  settlement  of  the 
Aivilirmiut  Eskimo  at  the  entrance  of 
Kepulse  bav,  n.  end  of  Hudson  bay,  Can. 

Uglariaq  — Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  447,  1888. 

Uglirn.  A  winter  settlement  of  Iglu- 
lirmiut  Eskimo  on  an  island  in  w.  w.  Fox 
basin,  lat.  68°. 

Ooglit.— Parry.  Second  Voy.,  359,  1824.  Ooglitt  — 
Lyons,  Prlv.  Jour.,  406. 1825.  Uglirn.— Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map.  1888. 

Uglovaia.  A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  right  bank  of  the  lower  Yu- 
kon, Alaska;  pop.  102  in  1880. 

—Petroff.  Rep.  on  Alaska.  57,  1880.  Sa- 
in 18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899. 


Uglivia.— rbid.  Uglovaia.— Baker,  Oeog.  Diet 
Ala-k  .  648,  1906. 

Ugovik.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  right  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r., 

Alaska;  pop.  206  in  1880,  57  in  1890. 
Odgavigamut  Post  route  man,  1903.  Ogavima- 
mute. — Bruce,  Alaska,  map,  189&.  Oogovigamute. — 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map.  1884.  Oogo 
wtgamute.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  53.  1881. 
Ugavigamiut.— 11th  Census,  Alaska.  164,  1893. 
Ugavik.-Hallock  in  Nat.  Oeog.  Mag.,  ix,  90, 
1898. 

Ugtikun.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Ugtumuk.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

TJhaskek.  A  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  s.  e.  coast  of  Kodiak  id., 
Alaska. 

Oohaakeck.— Lisianskl  quoted  bv  Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1902.   Uhaakek.-Ba'ker,  ibid. 

Uinkarett  ( U-in-kn'-rd*,  4  where  the 
pine  grows').  A  Paiute  band  in  the 
mountains  of  the  same  name,  n.  Ari- 
zona.—Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  50, 
1874. 

Uinta  (contr.  of  Uintats).  A  division 
of  Ute  formerly  living  in  n.  e.  Utah,  of 
which  the  so-called  Klk  Mountain  Ute 
were  probablv  a  subdivision.  Powell 
found  194  on  the  Uinta  res.  in  1873.  The 
name  was  subsequently  applied  to  the  res- 
ervation in  n.  e.  Utah  and  to  various  bands 
assembled  there,  which  thus  included  the 
Cumumbah,  Kosunats,  Pikakwanarats, 
Pahvants,  San  pet,  Seuvarits,  Timpaiavats, 
and  Yampa,  as  well  as  the  original  Uinta. 
The  name  Uinta  is  still  applied  to  some 
of  these  bands,  while  the  remainder, 
including  the  Yampa  and  some  others, 
are  called  White  River  Utes.  The  In- 
dians now  officially  regarded  as  Uinta 
numbered  443  in  1909,  under  the 
Uintah  and  Ouray  school  superintend- 
ent, Utah.  (h.  w.  h.) 

Ewinte.-Wilson  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1*49.  67.  1850. 
Pag  wa  nu-chi .— Hrdlieka,  inf  n,  VJ01  (given  as  one 
of  their  own  names,  sig.  '  people  with  a  little  dif- 
ferent language  and  dress  ).  Uintah  Valley  In- 
dian..-CooIey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  17,  1865.  U'  in- 
tata-Powcll  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  61.  1874. 
Uinta  Utea.- Forney  in  Ind.  Aft.  Rep.  1859.  366, 
18»!0.   Uinta  Yuta.— Burton,  City  of  Saints.  677, 


Uwinty  Utaha. -Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
v.  199.  498,  1855.  Yoo»'t«.-Hrdlicka.  inf  n,  1 
(own  name). 

Umtahite.  A  certain  mineral:  from 
the  place  name  Uintah  and  the  English 
suffix  -ite.  The  word  Uintah,  or  Uinta, 
applied  to  a  tribe  and  a  mountain  range 
in  Utah,  is  derived  from  the  L'te  dialect 
of  the  Shoshonean  stock.       (a.  f.  c.) 

Uintatheriam.  A  fossil  mammal  from 
the  Eocene  period  of  North  America:  so 
named  from  Uintah  (see  Uinta)  and  the 
Greek  therion,  beast.  (a.  f.  C.) 

Uinak.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  village 
at  the  mouth  of  Nome  r.,  Alaska;  pop. 
10  in  1880. 

0o  innakhtagowik.— Petroff  in  10th  Census.  Alaska. 
11.1884.  OoTnukhlagQwik.-Jack>ou  in  Rep.  Bur. 
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Ed.,map,14o.l894,  Ooinuktagowik.— Petroff  in  10th 
Census,  Alaska,  map,  1884.  uinakhtagewik.— Nel- 
wn  In  IHth  Rep.  H.  A.  E..  map,  1899.  TJinuk.— 
Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  190*2. 

UiHuiL  Dwarfs  which  the  Central  Es- 
kimo Indieve  to  inhabit  the  depths  of  the 
sea.  They  fifh  for  them  with  hook  and 
line,  hut  none  is  ever  caught,  because,  it 
is  l>elieved,  when  one  is  hooked  and 
drawn  up,  as  soon  as  he  comes  near  the 
surface  he  flashes  his  legs  above  water 
and  dives  below.  —  Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  621,  1888. 

Uitormm.  A  group  of  Maricopa  ran- 
cherias  visited  by  Anza,  Garces,  and  Font 
in  1775.  Situated  on  the  s.  bank  of  Gila 
r.,  s.  w.  Ariz.,  not  far  w.  of  Gila  bend. 

San  Diego  — <Jarers  <  177.ii,  Diary,  117,  1900.  San 
Diego  de  Uitomun.— Ibid.  (1776),  4.'V>. 

Ujuiap.  A  tribe,  apparently  Tonka- 
wan,  which  entered  San  Antonio  tie  Va- 
lero mission,  Texan,  in  1741,  with  the 
group  to  which  belonged  the  Sana  (q.  v. ) 
tril>e.  Baptisms  of  members  of  the  tribe 
there  con  tin  ued  at  least  until  1755  (Va- 
lero Baptisms,  1741-55,  passim,  MS.).  A 
numlwr  of  words  of  their  language  have 
been  preserved.  (11.  e.  b.] 

Ajujrap.— Valero  Baptisms,  17.SS,  partida  (SKI,  MS. 
Aujuiap.  — Valero  Baptism*.  1711,  partida  S69,  MS. 
Ujuiapa — Ibid.,  partida  524. 

Ukadlik.  A  winter  village  of  Nugu- 
miut  Eskimo  on  the  coa*t  l>etween  Fro- 
bisher  bay  and  Cumberland  Bd.,  Baffin 
land. 

Ukadliq.— Boaa  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  4*2*2,  1888. 
UkadlU.-Boas  in  PetermannH  Mitteil.,  xvn, 
aijppl.,  no.  80,  67,  1885. 

Ukagemiut.  A  sul>division  of  the 
Chnagmiut  Eskimo, whosevillageisl'kak. 
Ukag'eniut.— Dull  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Kthnol.,1. 17, 1H77. 

Ukak.  A  Kainligmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  Hasan  bay,  Alaska;  pop.  25  in  1880. 
Ookagamiut. — Nelson  in  18th  Hep.  B.  A.E.,map, 
1899.  Ookagamute.— l'etrotl  in  lothCensux, Alaska. 
11.  1K84. 

Ukak.  A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  village  on 
the  x.  bank  of  thelower  Yukon  in  Alaska. 
Ookagamute  —Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map, 
1884.  Uliagamut  —Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B  A.  K 
map.  1*99.  Yukagamut. — Post  ronto  map,  1903. 
Yukagamute.— Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc  12  42d 
ConK.,  1st  sess.,  *2.>  1871. 

Ukakhpakhti  (ety  Biologically  the  same 
as  thetri  bal  name,  and  Capal  i  a  an<  1  Pacaha, 
village  names  given  by  l>e  Soto's  chroni- 
clers). One  of  the  5  Quapaw  villages 
known  to  the  French  in  the  17th  and 
early  part  of  the  isth  centuries  The 
village  visited  bv  Marquette  in  1683  was 
probably  in  Phillips  co.,  Ark.,  lower  on 
the  Mississippi  than  the  one  seen  by 
De  Soto  in  1541.  When  Gravier  arrived, 
27  years  later,  he  found  the  people  still 
lower  down.  01  the  village  at  which  Mar- 
quette stopped  nothing  was  left  save  the 
old  "outworks,"  doubtless  mounds,  walls 
etc.  La  Harpe  ( 1722)  said  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  village  were  originally  from 
the  Kansa  nation,  evidently  an  echo  of 
the  tradition  relating  to  the  former  unity 
of  the  "Dhegiha"  group.  Penicaut  (1700) 


speaks  of  the  "Arkansas  nation,"  living 
on  Arkansas  r.,  as  distinct  from  "the 
Torimas  and  the  Kappas,"  who  lived 
with  them.  Jefferys  ( 1761 )  located  them 
above  the  "Sothonis"  (Uzutiuhi).  Poi>- 
son  (1727)  gives  the  relative  position  of 
the  four  villages  as  follows:  "Entering 
the  Arkansas  by  the  lower  branch,  from 
the  mouth  of  this  branch  to  where  the 
river  setmrates  into  two  streams  it  is 
7  leagues,  ami  from  thence  to  the  first  vil- 
lage, which  contains  two  nations,  the 
Tourimas  and  the  Tougingas;  from  this 
first  village  to  the  second  there  are  2 
leagues  by  water  and  1  league  by  land; 
the  latter  they  call  the  village  of  the 
Sauthouis;  the  third  village  is  a  little 
higher  up,  on  the  bank  of  the  same  river; 
this  is  the  village  of  the  Kappas."  Shea 
supposed  that  thin  band  existed  no 
longer  except  in  name,  but  J.O.  Dorsevin 
1883  found  some  of  the  Quapaw  who 
claimed  to  belong  to  it. 

Cappa.— Joutcl  (1687)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La..  I. 
176.  1846.  Uia'qpa  qti.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,'229.  1897. 

Ukaahik.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Ukhwaikah.    A  Yaquina  village  on  the 
x.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Greg. 
H  qwaikc'. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
*229,  1890. 

Ukiad living  ( ' autumn  settlement ' ).  A 
winter  settlement  of  Okomiut  Eskimo  of 
Saumia  on  n.  Cumberland  sd.;  pop.  17 
in  1883. 

Okkiadliving.— Boa*  In  Trans.  Anthr.  Soc.  Wash., 
Ill,  98,  188a.  ulriadliving  —  Boa*  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  map.  1888:  Boas  in  Petennauna  Mitteil..  no  *>, 
70,  188.',.   TJkiolik.— Rink.  Eskimo  Tribes,  33.  1*87. 

Ukivogmint.  A  division  of  Kaviagmiut 
Eskimo,  occupying  King  id.,  Bering  str.; 
pop.  200  in  1890.  Their  village  is  Ukivok. 
Okuvagamute.— Petroff.  Rep.  on  Alaska.  5»9.  18S1. 
Ukivog'-mut.— Dall  in  Com.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i.  15. 
1877.  Ukivokgmut— ZaR.wkin,  Deacr.  Rusa.  P<«. 
Am.,  pt.  I.  73.  1847.  tJkivokmiut.— Uth  Census. 
Alaska,  130. 1893. 

Ukivok.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  King  id.,  Bering  str.,  Alaska.  It  is 
said  to  consist  of  about  40  dwellings 
partly  excavated  in  the  side  of  a  ravine 
and  built  up  with  stone  walls.  The  sum- 
mer houses  are  made  of  walrus  skin. 

Ookevok.— Kellv,  Arctic  Eskimo,  chart,  1890.  Oo- 
kiTolc—  Petroff  in  10th  Census.  Alaska,  map,  1884. 
Oukivak. — Jackson,  Reindeer  in  Alaska,  map, 
145,  1894.  Oukwak,— Hooper  Cruise  of  Conrin. 
15. 18*1.  Ovkerok.— Baker.  Geo*.  Diet.  Alaska,  649. 
1906  (cited  form).  Ukivak  —  Ibid,  (cited  fortn'i. 
Ukivik— Dall  In  Cont.  N.  A  Ethnol..  I.  l.\  1877; 
Baker  op.  cit.  Ukivuk.- Raker,  Ibid,  ^ited 
form),    ukiwuk.— Ibid,  (cited  form). 

Uknavik  ['on  the  other  side').  A 
Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  village  and  mission 
station  on  Kuskokwim  r.,  10  m.  below  the 
Yukon  portage,  Alaska. 
Gavimamut. — Post-route  map,  1903.  Okaaviga- 
mut.— Spurr  and  Poat  (1898)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Uknodok.    A  former  Aleut  village  on 
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Hog  id.,  Captains  bay, 

tian  ids.,  Alaska. 
Ouknadok. — Lutke  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet. 
Alaska,  205. 19u2.  uknadak.— Voniaminof  quoted 
bv  Baker,  ibid.  TJknodok.— Sarichef  ( 1792 )  quoted 
by  Baker,  ibid.  Ukunadok.— Coxe,  Russian  Dw- 
cov.,  167.  1787. 

Ukodhnt.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Golofnin  bay,  Alaska. — 11th 
Census,  Alaska,  162,  1893. 

Ukohtontilka  ( 'ocean  people,'  their  own 
name).  The  Coast  Yuki,  a  branch  of  the 
Yuki  of  n.  California  detached  from  the 
main  body  and  inhabiting  the  coast  from 
Tenmile  r.  to  Rockport  or  Usal  in  n.  w. 
Mendocino  co.t  and  extending  inland  as 
far  as  Jackson  Valley  cr.      (a.  l.  k.) 

Uk  hont  nom — Power*  in'Cont.  N.  A.  Ethuol.,  lit, 
126,  1877  (stated  to  be  the  Yuki  mime  for  the 
Coast  Yuki.  and  incorrectly  to  mean  'on  the 
ocean').  TTk'hotnom.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf'n,  1903 
(another  form). 

Ukomnom.  The  branch  of  the  Yuki  of 
n.  California  inhabiting  Round  valley  and 
the  surrounding  country.       (a.  l.  k.  ) 

tk  urn  nom.— Powers  in  Cotit.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  Ill, 
126,  1877. 

TJkahivikak.  A  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  s.  w.  coast  of  Kodiak  id., 
Alaska. 

UluhiTkaf-miut.— Russ.-Am.  Co.  map  cited  by 
linker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902  (miut— 'people'). 
UksbiTikak.— Baker,  ibid. 

TJktahaaaai  ( 6ktaha, 4  sand ' ) .  A  branch 
colony  of  the  Upper  Creek  town  of  Hil- 
labi,  formerly  on  a  branch  of  Hillabi  cr., 
Clay  co.,  Ala.,  near  the  present  town  of 
Ashland.  It  had  34  heads  of  families  in 
1832.  See  Sand  Town.  (h.  w.  h.) 
Oak  U  aarey  — Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  425,  24th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  215,  1836.  Oaktartaraey.— Ibid.,  279.  Oak 
Taraaney.— H-  R.  Ex.  Doc.  276,  24th  Cong.,  1st 
sesn.,  250. 1836.  Oak-taw  aar-aeg.— Census  of  1K32  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe*,  iv,  67*.  1864.  Ook-tan- 
hau  zau-ace  —  Hawkins  (1799).  Sketch,  43,  1848. 
8*nd  Town.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.  (1826),  826,  1837. 
tJktaha  aaai  -Gatechet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i.  149. 

Ukuk.  A  village  of  the  Kaialigmiut  Es- 
kimo on  Nelson  id.,  Alaska;  pop.  68  in 
1890.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  111,  1893. 

Ukusiktalik.  A  winter  village  of  the 
Aivilirmiut  Kskimo  on  Wager  r.,  k.  end 
of  Hudson  bay.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  449,  1888. 

Uknsiksalirmiut  ( '  people  possessing  pot- 
stone  kettles').  A  tribe  of  the  Central 
Eskimo  living  on  Back  r,  Can.,  and  for- 
merly on  the  shores  of  Boothia  land. 
According  to  Schwatka  they  are  nearly 
extinct,  the  few  survivors  living  at  Dan- 
gerous rapids.  They  live  on  musk  ox  and 
fish,  do  not  hunt  seal,  and  have  no  fuel. 

Oogueeaik  8alik  —  Schwatka  in  8cience,  543. 1884. 
Oo^ienwk  talik  Innuita.—  Ausland.  663,  1885.  Oo 
queesiksillik.-Srhwutka  in  Century,  xxn,  map. 
1HN1.  OotkooMek-kAlingmosoot  -Kru'nklin.  Journ. 
to  Polar  Sea.  n,  42.  1824.  Stone  Kettle  Esqui- 
maux—Ibid.  Thleweechodewtb.— Back.  Narr.. 
map. \m>.  TJkutiksalik  —  Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
468,  1888.  Ukusikaalingmiut.— Boas  in  Trans. 
Anthr.  Soc.  Wash.,  m.  101.  18W  Ukuaikaalir- 
in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  458.  1888.  TTku 
:.— Klutaehak,  Als  Eskimo  unter  den  Esl 
map,  64,  18>«1.   Utku-bikalik.— Richardson. 

3456— Bull.  30,  pt  2-07  55 


Polar  Regions.  170.  1861.  Ut-lra-Wkalinf-meut- 
Ibid..  300.  Ut-ku  aik  kaling-me'  nt.-Rirhardson, 
Arct,  Exped.,  1.362.  1H61.  TJtkusikaalik.— Boas  in 
ZeiUch.  Ges.  f.  Erdk..  226.  18M3.  Utkutciki  alia- 
mout— Petitot  in  Bib.  Ling,  et  Ethn.  Am.,  in.  xi, 
1876.  Uvkuaigaalik— Rink,  Eskimo  Tribes,  33, 1887. 

Ukviktulik.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  n.  side  of  Norton  sd., 
Alaska. 

Ukvikhtuligmut— Zagoskin.Dcacr.Russ.  Poss-Am., 
pt.  I,  73,  1847. 

uiak  ( ulak, 1  carving  knife ' ).  A  village 
inhabited  about  equally  by  Chukchi  and 
Yuit  Eskimo,  just  n.  of  East  cape,  n.  e. 
Siberia.  Thevnumbered 231, in 38 houses, 
about  1895. 

Uwolaa.— Bogoraa,  Chukehee,  30,  1904  (Chukchi 
name). 

triezara.  A  Kevalingamiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage near  C.  Kruzenstern,  Alaska. 

Ulezaramiut.— 11th  Census.  Alaska,  162, 1893  (mtuf— 
'  people ' ). 

XTlkain  ( P/*  Vr»,  'point').  A  Squaw- 
mish  village  community  on  Burrard  inlet, 
Brit  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A. 
8.,  475, 1900. 

Ullibahali.  A  palisaded  village  visited 
in  1540  by  De  Soto  and  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  the  expedition  of  Tristan  de 
Luna  in  1560.  In  all  probability  it  is 
identical  with  Huhliwahli  (q.  v.). 
Alhbamoua.— Coxe,  Carolana,  24,  1741  (probably 
idenUcal).  Olibahali.— Barcia  (1693;,  Ensayo,  84, 
1723.  Olibahaliea.— Coxe,  op.  cit.  Ulibahali.— 
Harris,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  I,  807,  1705.  Ullibahali.— 
Gentl.  of  tflvaa  (1557)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
11,153,1850.  Ullibaliea.— Coxe,  op.  cit.  XTUibalya.— 
Ibid.,  26.  Ylibahali.— Map  of  1597  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  128,  1887. 

Ulokak .  An  Eskimo  village  in  the  Kus- 
kokwim  district,  Alaska;  pop.  27  in  1890. 
TJlokagmiut.-llth  Census,  Alaska.lM,  1898(»muf- 
•  people'). 

TJlu.  The  woman's  knife  of  the  Eskimo. 
The  modern  kitchen  chopping  knife  and 
the  saddler's  knife  are  derived  from 
ancient  similar  tools  plied  by  women. 
The  Eskimo  knives  were  made  in  great 
variety,  ranging  from  a  chipped  stone 
wrapped  with  a  splint  on  one  edge  for  a 

E'p,  to  knives  having  exquisite  carved 
ndles  of  ivory,  shaped  to  the  hand 
and  furnished  with  steel  blades.  As  the 
women  were  the  only  workers  on  skins 
of  animals,  these  were  their  peculiar  tools, 
for  which  they  found  a  great  number  of 
uses  in  skinning  the  game,  preparing 
skins,  and  cutting  out  garments  of  many 
parts.  See  Mason  in  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat 
Mus.  1890,  411-16,  1891. 

Ulukakhotana.  A  division  of  Kaiyuh- 
khotana  living  on  Unalaklik  r.,  Alaska; 
pop.  25  in  1890.  The  natives  have  been 
expelled  bv  Eskimo  intruders  and  have 
settled  on  Yukon  r.  The  chief  village  is 
Iktigalik. 

Oolukak.— Zagoskin  (1842)  quoted  by  Petroff  in  10th 
Census,  Alaska,  37, 1X84.  ulukagmuts. — Holmbfrg 
quoted  by  Ball,  Alaska.  432.   1870.  TJlu'-kakho 
tan'-I.— Dall  jn  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  26,  1877. 
Ulukuk.— Whymper,  Alaska,  180.  1869. 

Ulukuk.  A  Malemiut  Eskimo  village 
on  Ulukuk  r.,  e.  of  Norton  sd.,  Alaska. 
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Ulukak.— Jackson.  Reindeer  in  Alaska,  map,  145, 
1894.   Ulukuk.— Dall,  Alaska,  map.  1870. 

Um  an  a  ( '  the  heart' ).  A  winter  village 
of  Ita  Kekiiiio  on  Wolstenholme  sd.,  n. 
Greenland. 

Omenak  — Ingleileld  in  Jour.  Roy.  Ge<>g.  Boc., 
138,  1858.  Oomanak.— Kane.  An  t  Kxplor..  I,  45, 
1R66.  U  man  a  —  stein  in  Petcrmanns  Mitteil., 
198.  1902. 

Umanak.  A  village  of  the  southern 
group  of  East  Greenland  Eskimo,  lat. 
63°.— Rink  in  Deutsche  <  Jeog.  Bliitt.,  vm, 
345,  1886. 

Umanak.  A  Moravian  mission  station 
and  Eskimo  settlement  in  w.  Greenland, 
near  Godthaab. — Nansen,  First  Crossing, 
n,  204,  1890. 

Umanak.  An  Eskimo  settlement  in 
Umanak  fjord,  n.  of  Nugsuak  penin.,  w. 
Greenland,  about  lat.  71  . 

Umanaktuak.  A  winter  Hettloment  of 
Talirpia  Okoiniut  Eskimo  on  an  island 
near  the  s.  w.  coast  of  Cumberland  sd., 
not  far  from  the 
entrance. 

Annanactook  — 

Kumlicn  in  Bull. 
15,  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.. 
15,  1879  Umanaa- 
tuaq.— Boas  in  i>th 
Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  426. 
1888.  Umanaxtuax.— 
Boas  in  Pctennanns 
Mitteil.,  xvn.  no. 
80,  p.  70, 1885. 

Umatilla.  A 

Shahaptian  tribe 
formerly  living 
on  Umatilla  r. 
and  the  adjacent 
banks  of  the  Co- 
lumbia in  Ore- 
gon. They  were 
included  under 
the  Wallawalla 
by  Lewis  and 
Clark  in  1805, 
though  their  lan- 
guage is  distinct. 
In  1855  they 
joined  in  a  treaty  with  the  United  States 
and  settled  on  Lmatilla  res.  in  e.  Oregon. 
Thev  are  said  to  number  250,  but  this  fig- 
ure is  doubtful,  owing  to  the  mixture  of 
trills  on  the  reservation.  (l.  f.  ) 

Umatila.— Ncsmith  in  lad.  AfT.  Rep.  1857,  823, 
1858.  Umatilla*.— I'. S.Stat.. XI 1, 946.1863.  Utella  — 
Raymond  in  II  R.  Ex.  l>oe.  93,84th  Cong.,  Istsess., 
106.  1N">6.  Utillaa,— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes.  V.493, 
1856.  You-ma  talla  —  Row.  Fur  Hunters,  1. 186, 1865. 
T umatilla.— Gatschet  in  Am.  Antiq.,  II,  216,  1880. 

Umiak.    See  Oomiak. 

Umivik.    A  village  of  the  southern 

?roup  of  East  Greenland  Eskimo  on 
ryldenlove  fjord,  lat.  64°  24'. 
Umivik.  A  village  of  the  Angmagsal- 
ingmiut  Eskimo  on  an  island  in  Angrnags- 
alik  fjord.  Greenland;  pop.  19  in  1884. 
Umerik.— Rink  in  Deutsche  Geo*.  Blfttt..  vm,  348, 
1886.  UmiTik.— Mcddelelser  out  Gronland,  ix, 
879.  1889. 

Umnokalukta.  A  Kowagmiut  Eskimo 
fishing  village  on  Black  r.,  a  s.  branch  of 
Kobuk  r.,  Alaska, 


UMATILLA  WOMEN 


Um  nok  a-luk  ta.— Healy,  Crulje  of  Corwtn,  28. 

1887. 

Umpqua.  An  Athapascan  tribe  for- 
merly settled  on  upper  I'mpoua  r.f  Oreg., 
b.  oi  the  Kuitsh.  Hale  (Ethnol.  and 
Philol.,  204, 1846 )said  they  were  supposed 
to  number  not  more  than  400,  having 
been  jjreatly  reduced  by  disease.  They 
lived  in  houses  of  boards  and  mats,  and 
derived  their  sustenance  mainly  from  the 
river.  In  1902  there  were  84  on  Grande 
Ronde  res.,  Oregon.  Their  chief  village 
was  Hewut.  A  partof  them,  the Nahankh- 
uotana,  lived  along  Cow  cr.  All  tlx 
Athapascan  tribes  of  s.  Oregon  were  once 
considered  divisions  of  the  Umpqua. 
Parker  (Jour.,  262,  1842)  named  as  divi- 
sions the  unidentified  Palakahu,  the 
uncertain  Skoton  and  Chasta,  and  the 
(  hilula  and  Kwatami. 

A  ampkua  amim.— Gatschet,  Kalapuya  MS.,  B.  A 
E.  (Atfalati  name).  Amgutauiaa.— Gatschet,  MS.. 

  B.  A.    E.  (Shasta 

name) .  Ampkokai 
maklaka. — Gatschet 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Eth- 
nol.. II.  pt.  2.20. 1890 
(Klamath  name). 
Ampkua. — Gatwhrt, 
Nwtueca  MS.  vo- 
cab.. B.  A.  E.  (N  - 
tu  era  name). 
A«kwa.— Sapi r  In 
Am.  Anthr.,  IX. 
253,  1907  (own 
name).  Casta*'- 
q  wut  me'  junni  — 
Dorsey,  NaJtQnne- 
tOnnC  MS.  vocab  . 
B.  A.  E..  1884.  Oi- 
c  t  a  '  -  q  w  u  t  -m  *  ' 
junof . — Homey. 
Tutu  MS.  voonb..  B. 
A.E..18K4(fmp.tua 
r.  people').  Ci-ata'- 

2 wot.— Dorse  y , 
hu>ta  Costa  MS. 
vocab..  B.  A.  E., 
1884.  Etnemitaaw  — 
Gatschet,  Umpqua 
MS.  vocab..  B.  A.E.. 
1877  (own  name). 
Etnemiteneya— 
Ibid.  Omkwa- 
Buschmann.  Athapask.  Sprachstamm,  153,  1854. 
Tsan  Ampkua  amim.— Gatschet.  Lakmiut  MS..  B. 
A.  E.,  ( 'people  on  the  I'm pqua':  Lakmiut  name). 
Umbaqua  —  Parker,  Jour..  257,  1840.  Umbiqua  — 
Ibid.,  map,  1838.  Umguas.— Hale,  Ethnol.  and 
Philol..  198.1846.  Umkwa.— Ibid. .204.  Um-kwa-m?' 
lunal.— Dorscy,  Chetco  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1884. 
Umpaquah.— Ind.  ACT.  Rep.,  218,  1856.  Umpqua.— 
Hale,  Ethn.  and  Philol.,  204.  1846.  Umpquaka 
proper.— Gibbs,  Obs.  on  coast  tribes,  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 
Umpqua  Iriaa.— Dole  in  Ind.  AtT.  Rep..  220.  18*1. 
Umqua. — Framboise  quoted  by  Gairdner  ( 1835)  in 
Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi.  2t6,  1841.  Umque  — 
Duflot  de  Mofras,  Expl.,  II.  103.  1844.  Uuikwa.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  I.  437.  1851  (misprint). 
Upper  Umpqua.— Milhau,  Hewut  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A. 
E.  Ya»falat.— Saplr  in  Am.  Anthr..  IX.  253.  1907 

iTakelma  name).  Yampequawa.— Meek  in  H.  B. 
:x.  Doc.  76,  30th  Cong..  1st  ses*..  10.  IMS. 

Unaduti  (liUi'dtid,  'woolly,  or  bushy, 
head,'  from  unddbui,  'woolly,'  dufl,  re- 
ferring to  the  head).  A  distinguished 
mixed-blood  Cherokee  chief,  commonly 
known  to  the  whitesas  Dennis  W.  Bushy- 
head;  born  Mar.  18, 1826.  at  a  small  Chero- 
kee settlement  then  on  Mouse  cr.,  about 
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3  ui.  n.  of  the  present  Cleveland,  Tenn.; 
died  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  Ind.  T.- 
Feb. 4,  18U8.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Rev.Jes.se  Bushy  head  (Unadutl ),  a  prom- 
inent native  Baptist  minister  who  was 
associated  with  Rev.  Evan  Jones,  the 
missionary,  in  his  Scripture  translations, 
and  was  also  several  times  a  tribal  dele- 
pate  to  Washington.  The  chief's  mother 
was  a  half-blood  Cherokee,  formerly  a 
Miss  Wilkinson.  As  a  boy  he  attended 
a  Presbyterian  mission  school  on  Candy 
cr.,  w.  of  Cleveland,  Tenn.,  and  also  the 
mission  under  Rev.  Evan  Jones  at  Valley- 
town,  N.  C.  On  the  removal  of  the  tribe 
to  Indian  Ter.,  in  1838,  he  went  w.  with 
his  father,  who  was  in  charge  of  one 
detachment  of  the  emigrants  numbering 
1,200  persons.  The  start  was  made  in 
October,  the  journey  occupy  ing  6  months. 
He  afterward  for  some  time  attended 
school  in  New  Jersev.  In  1849  he  joined 
the  gold  rush  to  California,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1868,  when  he  returned  to 
End*"!!  Tcr.,  making  his  residence  at 
Tahlequah,  and  entered  actively  into 
Cherokee  politics.  He  served  two  terms 
as  principal  chief  (1879-86),  was  subse- 
quently twice  appointed  tribal  delegate 
to  Washington,  and  in  1890  servea  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  with 
the  United  States  for  the  sale  of  the 
Cherokee  strip.  (j.  m.) 

Unakagak.  A  Kaialigmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage at  the  head  of  Uazen  bay,  Alaska; 
nop.  20  in  1880. 

Oonakafamute  —  Petroff  in  10th  ("emus,  Alaska.  11, 
is*  I.   Unakagamut.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A  E., 

ii  ttp,  1K99. 

Unakhotana  ('far-off  people').  An 
Athapascan  trilw  living  along  the  Yukon 
from  Tanana  r.  down  to  the  Koyukuk 
and  on  the  latter  stream.  It  is  divided 
into  the  Kovukukhotana  and  the  Yukon- 
ikhotana.  Allen  (Rep.,  143,  1887) 
mated  the  whole  tribe  at  550. 


MS.,  B.  A.  E,, 

I,  324.  1X49. 
hottna.— Holmberg, 
Ethiu*.  Skizz..  6,  1855  (see  also  Koyukhntana). 
Kahvichpaki  —  Elliot.  Cond.  AfT.  Alaska.  29,  1875. 
Ketlitk  Kutchin.— Dull,  Alaska.  431.  1H70  ('valle 
peopled.  Mnakho-tana.— Allen.  Rep.,  143.  1 
(misprint).  Ounhann-Kouttana?  —  Petitot,  Antour 
dti  lae  des  Exclave*.  361.  1891.  rettcni*Dhidia.— 
Petitot.  Diet.  Dene  Dindjie,  xx,  1876  ('people  sit- 
ting in  the  water').  Unakatana. — Bancroft,  Nat. 
Race*,  I,  133,  1874.'  TTnakatana  Yunakakhotana. — 
Ibid.,  147.   Unakho-tana.—  Dall,  Alaska,  481,  1870. 

Unakita.  A  sj>ecies  of  igneous  rock, 
"an  irregular  crystallization  of  old-rose 
feldspar  and  green  epidote"  (Phalen  in 
Smithson.  Misc.  Coll.,  Quar.  Iss.,  i,  312, 
1904 ) .  The  name  was  applied  first  in  1874 
bv  F.  H.  Bradley  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  s., 
vh,  519-520,  1874),  from  its  occurrence  in 
the  Unaka  mts.  between  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee.  It  has  also  been  found 
near  Lurav,  Va.  The  -ite  is  the  English 
suffix  of  Greek  origin,  and  unaka  is  de- 


rived from  one  of  the  Indian  languages 
of  the  country.  (  a.  f.  c.  ) 

Unalachtigo  (properly  Wnalachtko, 
'people  who  live  near  theocean,'  because 
of  their  proximity  to  Delaware  bay. — 
Brinton).  The  southernmost  of  the  three 
main  divisions  of  the  Delawares,  occupy- 
ing the  w.  bank  of  Delaware  r. ,  in  Dela- 
ware, and  probably  also  the  e.  bank,  in 
New  Jersey,  since  many  of  the  Delawares 
were  forced  to  cross  the  river  to  escape  the 
inroads  of  the  Conestoga.  Their  totem 
was  the  turkey,  whence  they  have  been 
known  as  the  Turkey  tribe  of  the  Dela- 
wares. According  to  Brinton  the  totem 
has  no  reference  to  gentes,  but  was  merely 
the  emblem  of  a  geographic  divinion. 
Their  principal  seat  was  Chlkohoki,  on 
the  site  of  Burlington,  N.  J.  (j.  m.) 
Chihohockiet.— Drake,  Bk.  Inda.,  bk.  v,  81,  1848. 
Chihokokit. — McKenneyand  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  III, 
80.  1854.  Chiholacki  —  Proud,  Penn.,  II,  297.  note, 
1798.  Chikimini  —  Brinton,  Lenape  Leg.,  214. 1885. 
Chikini.— Ibid.,  216.  Pullaeu.— Ibid.,39  ( '  he  does 
not  chew,'  referring  to  the  turkey).  Pul-la'-ook  — 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1878  (trans,  'turkey'). 
Unalachtgo.— Heckewelder  (1819)  quoted  by  Brin- 
ton, Lenape  Leg.,  148, 1885.  Unalachtigo.— Barton. 
New  Views,  xxvii,  1797.  TJnalachttn.— Rutten- 
ber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,836. 1872.  Wnalachtko.— 
Brinton.  op.  cit.,  36.  Wonalatoko— Tobias  (1884) 
quoted  by  Brinton,  Ibid.,  89.  Wunalachtigo.— 
Barton,  New  View*,  xxvli,  1797. 

Unalakligemint  ( Unal&kliff'emut).  A 
subdivision  of  the  (Jnaligmiut  Eskimo  of 
Alaska,  inhabiting  the  banks  of  Unalaklik 
r.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  17, 1877. 

Unalaklik.  An  (Jnaligmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage at  the  mouth  of  Unalaklik  r.,  Norton 
sd.,  Alaska.  Pop.  100 in  1880, 175 in  1890. 
It  being  the  terminus  of  the  winter  route 
from  Anvik  on  the  Yukon,  the  inhab- 
itants are  a  mixed  race  of  Eskimo  and 
Athapascan. 

et.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  59,  1880. 


-Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th 
XXI.  mup,  1850.  Unalachieet.— W.  U.  Tel.  Exped. 
map.  1867,  cited  by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  1 902. 
Unalaklit.— Nelson  in  18lh  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899. 

Unalaaka.  The  larger  of  the  dialectic 
divisions  of  the  Aleut,  occupying  the 
Aleutian  ids.  w.  of  Ataka  and  the  ex- 
tremity and  n.  coast  of  Alaska  penin. 
Whereas  the  Atka  show  some  resem- 
blance to  Asiatics,  probably  owing  to  a 
mixture  of  blood  since  the  Russian  con- 
quest, these  are  more  akin  in  appearance, 
customs,  and  language  to  the  Kaniagmiut. 
Fuchi-Aleuten.— HolmberR,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  7, 1855. 
Kihigbuna.— Pinart  in  Mem.  Soc.  Ethnog.  Paris, 
XI,  157, 1872.  Korholaghi. — Coxe,  Russian  Discov. . 
219,  1787  (applied  to  inhabitants  of  Unalaska  id.; 
probably  their  own  name).  Nie»kakh  itina — 
Petroff  In  10th  Census,  Alaska,  164,  1884  (Kenai 
name  for  Aleuts  of  Alaska  penin.).  Una- 
latchkaer.— Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  7,  1855. 
Unala»hkan».— Dall  in  Proc.Am.A.  A.S..XVHI.268. 
1S69.  Unaliakant.— Keaue  in  Stanford,  Compend.. 
541.  1878. 

Unalga.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Unalga,  Adreanof  group,  Aleutian  ids., 
Alaska,  with  23  inhabitants  in  1831. 

Oonalga— Petroff  in  10th  Census.  Alaska.  35.  1884. 

".—Elliott.  Cnnd.  Aff.  Alaska,  225, 1875. 
-Veniaminof,  Zapiakl,  XI,  203, 1840. 
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Unaligmint  A  tribe  of  Alaskan  Eski- 
mo inhabiting  the  e.  shore  of  Norton  sd. 
back  to  the  coast  range.  They  are  the 
northernmost  of  the  fishing  tribes  of 
Eskimo,  and  their  racial  characteristics 
have  been  modified  by  intermarriage 
with  the  stronger  western  Eskimo,  whose 
raids  from  the  n.  decimated  the  (topulation 
on  Norton  sd.  until  there  were  only  150 
Unaligmint  left  by  Dall's  reckoning  in 
1875;  at  the  census  of  1890,  only  1 10.  He 
distinguished  the  following  subtril)ep: 
Kegiktowregmiut,  Pastoligmiut,  Pikmik- 
taligmiut,  and  Unalakligemut.  Their  vil- 
lagesare:  Anemuk,  Iguik,  Kiktaguk,  Pik- 

miktalik,  Tachik,  Topanika,  Enalaklik. 
Aziagmut.— Wornian  cited  by  I>»ill  hi  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol..  1, 17, 1877  (see  Azingmul).  Oonaligtnutc.— 
PetrofT  in  Kith  Census.  Alaska,  l'.'fi,  1«*4.  Tachlg- 
xnyut.— Turner,  I  tialit  MS.  voeab..  B.  A.  E..  1*77 
(siK-  people').      TaUchigmut. — Wrun^eM 

quoted bvDall.op.clt.  TaU«hi*-puten.— Wranircll 
in  Ktbnog.  Nach..  V£i,  1KW.  Unaleet.— Dall,  op. 
cit.  (no  called  by  other  natives).  Unalizmut — 
Nelson  in  lsth  Rep.  H.  A.  K.,  map,  1SW.  Unalif- 
muter— Dall  in  Hroc.  Am.  A.  A.  .s.,  xvm,  2G<>.  1M». 

Unami.  One  of  the  principal  divisions 
of  the  Delaware*  hp  v. ),  formerly  occupy- 
ing the  Pennsylvania  side  of  Delaware  r., 
from  the  junction  of  the  Lehigh  south- 
ward altouttothe  Delaware  line.  Accord- 
ing to  Brinton,  many  of  the  New  Jersey 
Delawares  were  I'nami  who  had  crossed 
the  Delaware  to  escape  the  inroads  of  the 
Conestoga,  and  Kuttcnber  classes  with  this 
division  the  Navasink,  l&iritan,  Hacken- 
sack,  Aquackanonk,  Tappan,  and  Haver- 
straw,  of  northern  New  Jersey.  The 
Unami  held  precedence  over  the  other 
Delawares.  Their  totem  was  the  turtle 
(pakoanffo).  According  to  Morgan,  they 
were  one  of  the  three  genb^s  of  the  Dela- 
wares, while  Brinton  says  the  turtle  was 
nierelvthesymlxd  of  ageographicdi  vision. 
The  i'nami  have  sometimes  been  called 
the  Turtle  tril>e  of  the  Delawares.  (j.  m.  ) 
Pakoango.— Brinton,  Lenape  LeK.,  TO.  l**o  ('the 
crawler,' a  term  descriptive  of  the  turtle  i.  Poke- 
koo-un'-jo—  Morgan.  Anc.  Sor..,  172.  1877  (tmns. 
•turtle').  Unaim-BoM  (17;*)  quoted  by  Hupp, 
West  Penn..app..  121. 1846.  UnanuW-I><>c.  <  Hh9) 
quoted  bv  Hupp,  Northampton  Co..;**,  1M5.  Una- 
mini— Brinton,  Lenape  Leg-.  2H.  lhC-\  Urawi» — 
Nile*  ira.  17«'.l)  in  Ma*.  Hist.  Hoc.  Coll..  4th  i., 
T,  Ml.  1*1  ( misprint  k  Wanami  —  Barton,  New 
Views,  xxvii,  IT'.im.  Wenaumww  —  Ati|>aumut 
(17V>1)  quoted  by  Brinton.  Lenai*  Leg.,  2n.  lvc> 
(Mahiean  name).  Wntmiu—  Brinton.  Ibid., 86. 
Wonami.— Tobias  ( lusi ,  quoted  by  Brinton.  ibid.. 
89.  Wunaumeeh.— Barton,  New  Views,  app.,  10, 
17<>8. 

Unanauhan.  A  Tuscarora  village  in  s.  e. 
North  Carolina  in  1 701.— I^wson  (1709), 
Hist.  Car.,  383, 1860. 

TJnangashik.  An  Aglemint  Eskimo  vil- 
lageat  Heidenliav,  Alaska  jwmin.,  Alaska; 
pop.  37  in  18*0,  190  in  1890. 

6onanga.hik.-I'etrr»tT,  Map  of  Alaska.  18*0. 
Oonongashik.— IVtrofT,  Rep.  on  Alaska.  4'.,  lHsfl. 

Unatak.  A  Kowagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  Kobuk  r. ,  Alaska. 

TJn  nah  tak  —  Healy,  Cruise  of  Corwin.  27.  1  v>7 

Una  Vida.  An  important  ancient  ruin 
in  Chaco  canyon,  n.  w.  N.  Mex.,  al>out  4 


m.  above  Pueblo  Bonito.  It  is  situated 
on  uneven  ground  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
arroyo  at  the  base  of  the  canyon  wall. 
The  main  building  is  L -shaped,  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  wings  being  connected  by 
a  semicircular  wall.  The  wings  are  274 
and  253  ft  in  length.  The  remains  of  a 
partly  subterranean  circular  kiva,  60  ft 
in  diameter,  are  situated  within  the  court; 
another  is  in  the  inclosure  at  the  angle  of 
the  two  wings;  3  more  are  built  within 
the  walls  of  one  wing,  and  another  large 
kiva  is  outside  of  the  k.  wall.  The  ma- 
terial of  which  the  pueblo  was  built  is 
grayish  yellow  sandstone  in  rather  large 
blocks;  the  style  of  masonry  is  plain,  no 
attempt  at  ornamentation  being  found  as 
in  other  buildings  of  the  ^roup.  This 
building  is  in  a  very  ruinous  condition. 
Two  hundred  ft  n.  w.  of  the  main  build- 
ing, on  a  point  of  the  bluff  about  50  ft 
above,  is  another  ruin,  the  principal  fea- 
ture of  which  is  a  kiva,  54  ft  in  diameter, 
surrounded  by  15  to  20  rooms.  The  ruin  is 
called  Saydegil  ('house  on  the  side  of  the 
rocks')  by  the  Navaho.  See  Simpson, 
Exped.  to  Navajo  Country,  78,  1850; 
Jackson  in  10th  Rep.  Hayden  Snrv.,  1878; 
Hardacre  in  Scribner's  Mo.,  278,  Dec. 
1878.  (e.  l.  h.) 

Uncaa  (corruption  of  Wonlni*,  'fox,'  lit. 
'the  circler.'—  Gerard).  A  Mohegan 
chief,  son  of  Owenoco,  who  in  1626  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Sassacus,  chief  of  the 
Pe<juot,  and  l>ecame  one  of  their  leaders 
(De  Forest,  Inds.  of  Conn.,  86,  1852). 
He  was  known  also  as  Poquim  or 
Poquoiam.  A  rebellion  against  Sassacus 
led  to  his  defeat  and  banishment, 
whereupon  he  fled  to  the  Narraganset, 
but  soon  made  his  peace  and  returned. 
This  conduct  was  repeated  several 
times.  He  warred  against  the  Pequot, 
Narraganset,  and  other  tribes.  After 
taking  prisoner  Miantonomo  he  executed 
him  at  command  of  the  English.  He 
sided  with  the  English  in  King  Philip's 
warin  1675.  Hisdeath  oecurredin  1682or 
1683.  The  family  line  became  extinct 
early  in  the  19th  century.  De  Forest  (op. 
cit.,  86)  says:  "  His  nature  was  selfish,  jeal- 
ous, and  tyrannical;  his  ambition  was 
grasping  and  unrelieved  by  a  single  trait  of 
magnanimity."  Stratagem  and  trickery 
were  native  to  his  mind.  His  personal 
habits  were  bad  and  he  was  addicted  to 
more  than  one  vice  of  the  whites.  He 
protested  against  the  introduction  of 
Christianitv  among  his  people.  A  mon- 
ument to  his  memory  was  erected  by 
the  citizens  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  July. 
1847,  the  cornerstone  of  which  was  laid 
by  President  Jackson  in  1833.  Another 
memorial,  consisting  of  a  bronze  statue 
surmounting  a  large  bowlder,  was  erected 
by  Mrs  Edward  "Clark,  afterward  the 
wife  of  Bishop  H.  C.  Potter,  on  the  site 
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of  the  home  of  James  Fenimore  Cooi>er, 
at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.         (a.  k.  c.) 

Uncowa  (from  ongkoue,  'beyond,'  with 
reference  to  Pequannoc  r. ).  A  small 
band  formerly  living  about  Fairfield, 
Fairfield  oo.,  Conn.  Their  village,  of  the 
same  name,  was  near  the  site  of  Fairfield. 
They  are  placed  by  Ruttenber  in  the 
Mattabesec  division  of  the  Wappinger 
rroup. 


sy.— Doc.  of  1656  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hint.. 
XIII,  66,  1881.  TJncaway.— Bradford  (ca.  1660)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll.,  4th  III.  427,  1856.  Unco- 
way,— Hubbard  (1680),  ibid.,  2d  ».,  v.  456,  1815. 
TJnkowa*.— I)e  Forest.  Inds.  Conn.,  49, 1851.  Unk- 
waa-Macauley,  N.  Y.,  n,  164, 1829. 

Dndl -skadj ins-gitnnai  f,:.i;<v  squad ji'n* 
gttAnd'~i,  1  Gituns  on  the  river  Skadjins' ). 
A  subdivision  of  the  Gituns,  a  Haida 
familv  of  the  Eagle  clan  living  at  Masset, 
Brit.  Col.  The  name  was  derived  from 
that  of  a  small  stream  which  flows  into 
the  upper  expansion  of  Masset  inlet,  and 
upon  which  they  used  to  camp. — Swan- 
ton,  Cont.  Haida,  275,  1905. 

Unga.  An  Aleut  village  on  Unga  id., 
Shumagin  group,  Alaska;  pop.  116  in  1833, 

185  in  1880,  159  in  1890. 
Delarof— Ventaminof  quoted  by  Petroff  in  10th 
Census,  Alaska,  35,  1884.  Delator.— Petroff,  Ren. 
on  Alaska,  24,  1880.  Oongenakoi.—  Elliott,  Cond. 
Aff.  Alaska,  226,  1875.  Ougnagok.— Lutke  quoted 
by  Baker,  Gee*.  Diet.  Alaska,  148, 1902,  Ounga  — 
Petroff  in  10th  Census.  Alaska.  23. 188-1.  Ugnaaik.— 
Holmbcrg,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map,  1855. 

TJngalik.  A  Malemiut  Eskimo  village 
at  the  mouth  of  Ungalik  r.,  e.  end  of 
Norton  sd.,  Alaska;  pop.  15  in  1880. 
Oonakhtolik.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska.  11, 
1884.  Ounag  touli.— Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann. 
Voy.,  5th  a.,  XXI.  map.  1850.  Unagtuligmut.— 
ZiiKOfkin,  Descr.  Russ.  Poss.  Am.,  pt.  I,  72,  1847. 
Unaktolik.— Klliott,  Our  Aret.  Prov.,  145.  1886. 
Unatolik.— Elliott,  op.  cit.  Ungalik.— Baker. 
Gcog.  Diet.  Alaska.  1902.  TJnoktolik.— Coast  Surv. 
chart  quoted  by  Baker,  ibid. 

Ungqnatarnghiate.    See  Shikellamy. 
Unharik.    Given  in  1852  as  a  Karok 
village  on  Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal. 

Ooa^arik.-Gibbs,  MS.  Misc.,  B.  A.  E.,  1852. 

TJnisak.    A  Yuit  Eskimo  village  of  the 

Aiwan  division  on  Indian  pt.,  x.  e. 

Siberia.    Pop.  500  in  51  houses  about 

1895;  442  in  61  houses  in  1901. 
Nukamok,— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map. 
1864.   XJii'in.— Bogoras.  Chukchee,  29,  1901  (Chuk- 
chi name).   Uni  *ak  — Ibid.  (Eskimo  name). 

United  States  Board  of  Indian  Commis- 
sioners. A  Board  of  ten  men  appointed 
and  directly  commissioned  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  "from  men 
eminent  for  their  intelligence  and  philan- 
thropy to  serve  without  t)ccuniary  com- 
pensation," to  use  the  language  of 
the  law  which  in  1809  created  the 
Board  at  the  suggestion  of  President 
Grant,  that  by  its  advice  and  sugges- 
tions it  might  cooperate  with  the  Gov- 
ernment in  securing  a  sound  and  pro- 
gressive administration  of  Indian  affairs 
and  in  promoting  the  education  and  civ- 
ilization of  the  native  American  tribes. 


The  especial  significance  of  the  40 
years'  history  of  the  Commission  lies  in 
the  fact  that  upon  an  importunt  branch 
of  the  Government's  administrative  work 
there  has  been  brought  to  bear  en- 
lightened public  opinion,  through  a 
slowly  changing  body  of  men  of  high 
character,  especially  interested  in  the  re- 
forms to  be  secured,  uninfluenced  by 
partisan  considerations  and  free  from 
danger  of  removal  for  party  advantage 
when  impelled  to  criticism  of  adminis- 
trative faults  or  defects. 

Determined  to  put  an  end  to  needless 
ware  with  Indian  tril>es,  President  Grant, 
referring  to  his  "Peace  Policy"  and  to 
this  newly  created  Commission,  in  his 
annual  message  of  December,  1809,  said: 
"I  have  adopted  a  new  policy  toward 
these  wards  of  the  nation  ( they  can  not 
be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as 
wards),  with  fair  results,  so  far  as  tried, 
and  which  I  hope  will  be  attended  ulti- 
mately with  great  success." 

Commissioned  under  the  law  of  April 
10,  1869,  the  Board  began  its  work  under 
regulations  issued  by  President  Grant, 
%  which  authorized  it  to  inspect  the  records 
of  the  Indian  Office  and  to  obtain  full 
information  as  to  the  conduct  of  all  parts 
of  the  affairs  thereof;  gave  to  its  mem- 
bers full  power  to  inspect  Indian  agen- 
cies, to  be  present  at  payments  of  annui- 
ties, at  consultations  or  councils  with  In- 
dians; to  advise  agents  respecting  their 
duties;  to  be  present  at  purchases  of 
goods  for  Indian  purposes;  to  inspect  said 
purchases,  advising  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affaire  in  regard  thereto; 
and  to  advise  resj>ecting  instructions  to 
agents  and  changes  in  the  methods  of 
purchasing  goods  or  of  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  Indian  Bureau  proper. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion have  been  such  prominent  business 
men  as  Felix  R.  Brunot,  of  Pittsburg  (first 
chairman  of  the  Board);  William  1  Welsh 
and  George  H.  Stuart,  of  Philadelphia; 
William  E.  Dodge,  Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fisk, 
Darwin  R.  James,  and  William  H.  Lyon, 
of  New  York,  and  John  V.  Farwell,  of 
Chicago. 

Abuses  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase of  Indian  supplies  and  the  business 
of  Indian  traders  demanded  and  received 
immediate  attention  and  drastic  reform. 
The  Board  advised  a  change  in  the  meth- 
ods of  purchase,  securing  strict  impar- 
tiality in  the  reception  of  bids  and  the 
allotment  of  contracts,  and  a  system  of 
rigid  inspection  after  goods  have  been  de- 
livered at  a  Government  warehouse,  thus 
insuring  goods  in  quality  and  grade  equal 
to  the  samples  offered,  preventing  fraud, 
and  saving  large  sums  to  the  Government 
each  year.  The  system  planned  and  inau- 
gurated by  the  business  men  of  the  Board, 
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after  a  few  years  of  practical  direction  by 
the  Commission,  was  adopted  substan- 
tially by  the  Department  and  is  still  in 
use  "by  the  Indian  Bureau,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  Indians  as  well  as  of  the 
Government. 

In  their  first  annual  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  Board  indicated,  besides  these 
■reforms in  business  methods,  certain  Hoes 
of  work  which  they  proposed  to  under- 
take and  certain  reforms  which  seemed 
desirable.  They  urged  that  the  Indians 
should  be  taught  as  soon  as  possible  the 
advantages  of  individual  ownership  of 
property;  that  land  in  severalty  should 
be  given  them  as  soon  as  it  was  desired  by 
any;  that  trilwil  ownership  and  tribal  rela- 
tions should  be  discouraged ;  that  individ- 
ual titles  to  land  should  l*e  made  inalien- 
able from  the  family  of  the  holder  for  at 
least  two  or  three  generations,  and  that 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Indian  Ter. 
should  be  taxed  and  made  citizens  of  the 
United  States  as  soon  as  possible.  They 
advised  that  the  system  of  treaties  with 
Indian  tribes  should  be  discontinued;  and 
that  as  soon  as  a  just  method  to  accom- 
plish it  could  be  devised,  there  should  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  Indians  themselves 
an  abrogation  of  existing  treaties  with 
tribes.  They  declared  it  to  be  the  imme- 
diate duty  of  the  Government  to  establish 
schools  and  employ  teachers,  to  introduce 
the  English  language  in  everv  tribe,  and 
especially  to  educate  the  Indians  in  the 
dignitv  of  work,  in  the  industries  and 
arts  of  civilization  and  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  that  Indians  might  be  fitted 
for  citizenship  and  be  made  citizens. 
From  the  first,  the  object  held  in  view 
by  the  Commission  has  been  the  absorp- 
tion of  all  Indians  as  soon  as  practicable 
into  the  body  politic  as  American  citizens. 
Their  first  "report  also  commended  the 
President  for  his  avowed  puqiose  to  select 
Indian  agents  with  a  view  to  their  moral 
as  well  as  their  business  (purifications  for 
their  work,  and  aside  from  political  and 
partisan  considerations. 

As  early  as  1878  the  Commission  made 
a  draft  of  a  bill  to  allot  land  and  secure 
homesteads  to  Indians;  and  they  stead- 
fastly and  earnestly  advocated  that  re- 
form, against  strong  opposition,  until  its 
triumph  in  Congress  under  the  wise  and 
effective  leadership  of  Senator  Dawes  in 
the  general  severalty  act  of  1887  which 
justlv  bears  his  name.  Now  that  more 
than  70,000  Indians  (besides  the  (V>,000 
in  Indian  Ter.,  citizens  by  virtue  of  the 
Curtis  act,  which  followed  the  Dawes  act) 
have  lH'come  American  citizens  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Dawes  bill,  it  excites 
wonder  to  recall  the  fact  that  until  this 
tardy  act  of  justice  to  Indiana  in  1887  the 
only  people  from  any  quarter  of  the  globe 
who  could  not  become  Americau  citizens 


by  birth,  residence,  or  naturalization  were 
our  own  American  Indians,  the  only 
strictly  native-born  Americans  by  race. 

To  assist  in  the  Christian  education  of 
the  Indians  was  urged  upon  all  denomi- 
nations of  Christians  as  a  patriotic  duty 
by  President  (irant  in  1809;  and  tor  many 
years  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
cooperated  in  this  work  by  holding  twice 
in  each  year  (at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  B»>ard  at  Washington  in  January, 
and  at  the  Lake  jNlohonk  Indian  Confer- 
ence— see  Mohottk  Indian  Conference, — 
called  and  entertained  by  Hon.  Albert  K. 
Smiley,  a  member  of  the  Commission), 
a  conference  with  the  secretaries  and 
workers  of  the  various  religious  organi- 
zations which  carried  on  missions  and 
schools  among  Indians.  After  appropria- 
tions for  Government  schools  had  steadily 
grown  from  $20,000  in  1877  to  f3, 757,909 
in  1910  (a  growth  which  the  Board  has 
earnestly  recommended  and  steadily  fav- 
ored), and  after  direct  Government  aid 
had  been  withdrawn  from  all  denomina- 
tional schools,  annual  conferences  at 
Washington  with  representatives  of  mis- 
sion societies  were  for  a  time  discontin- 
ued. When  the  Board  was  created,  fewer 
than  5,000  Indian  children  had  any  kind 
of  school  facilities.  Now  the  Govern- 
ment provides  school  facilities  for  the 
children  of  all  Indian  tribes  except  the 
Navaho;  and  in  1910  more  than  30,000 
Indian  children  were  enrolled  in  sc  hools. 

In  their  first  annual  report  the  Board, 
in  speaking  of  the  proposed  policv  of 
education,  said:  "To  expect  the  Chris- 
tianizationand  civilization  of  anv  barbar- 
ous people  within  the  term  of  a  tew  short 
vears  would  lie  to  ignore  all  the  facts  of 
history,  all  the  experiences  of  human 
nature."  Now  that  for  a  full  generation 
this  independent,  nonpartisan  Board  has 
continued  to  act  as  assistants  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, often  as  interpreters  to  the  pub- 
lic of  the  policy  of  the  administration, 
often  by  criticism  and  suggestion  as  ex- 
ponents to  fheGovernment  of  the  thought 
and  sentiment  of  the  most  intelligent 
friends  of  the  Indians,  so  much  of  prog- 
ress is  evident  that  the  Commission  w  ith 
great  hoj»e  and  confidence  continue  their 
work  which  looks  to  the  speed v  al>olition 
of  all  tribal  relations,  and  to  the  discon- 
tinuance at  the  earliest  practicable  date  of 
all  social  supervision  of  Indians  by  tin- 
Government. 

For  the  last  10  vears  the  Board  ha* 
warmly  advocated  breaking  up  into  in- 
dividual holdings  the  immense  tribal 
funds  now  held  in  trust  by  the  Govern- 
ment. They  advocate  the  fixing  of  an 
early  date  after  which  no  child  bom  to 
Indians  shall  have  any  right  to  a  share 
in  tribal  funds  save  as  he  may  inherit 
from  others  their  divided  interest  under 
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the  laws  of  the  state  or  territory  where 
he  may  reside,  and  the  division  of  tribal 
funds  into  individual  holdings,  each 
Indian  entitled  to  a  share  to  be  recognized 
on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States;  payments  of  interest  to 
be  made  directly  to  the  individual  Indian 
by  name,  the  principal  to  be  paid  to 
individual  Indians  whenever  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President  they  may  be  fit 
to  receive  and  use  it  So  only,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board,  can  Indians  be 
trained  to  use  their  property.  The  keep- 
ing of  permanent  family  records  at  each 
agency,  with  this  purpose  in  view;  the 
strengthening  of  family  life  among  the 
Indians  by  requiring  a  license  for  mar- 
riage and  by  active  measures  to  prevent 
polygamy,  are  regulations  adopted  re- 
cently by  the  Government  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  Board. 

The  chairmen  of  the  Board  have  been 
Felix  R.  Brunot  (1869-73),  Clinton  B. 
Fisk(  1874-77,  and  1880-89),  A.C.  Baretow 
(1878-79),  Merrill  E.  Gates,  (1890-99), 
Darwin  R.  James  ( 1899-1909).  Francis  E. 
Leupp,  former  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs;  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  Maurice 
F.  Egan,  present  minister  to  Denmark, 
are  among  recent  members  of  the  Board. 
Gen.  Elipnalet  Whittlesey  was  its  secre- 
tary from  1882  to  1899.  Its  present  (1910) 
officers  and  members  are:  Andrew  S. 
Draper,  chairman;  Merrill  E.  Gates,  sec- 
retary; and  Commissioners  Albert  K. 
Smiley,  William  D.  Walker,  Joseph  T. 
Jacobs,  Patrick  J.  Ryan,  Andrew  S.  Dra- 
per, George  Vaux,  jr.,  Warren  K.  Moore- 
nead,  and  Samuel  A.  Eliot  The  office  of 
the  Board  is  Corcoran  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  (m.  B.  G.) 

Unkagar i ts  (  Un'-ka-gar*ito) .  One  of  the 
tribes  known  under  the  collective  term 
Gosiutes,  formerly  in  Skull  vallev,  s.  w. 
Utah;  pop.  149  in  1873.— Powell  and 
Ingalls  In  Ind.  Aif.  Rep.  1873,  51,  1874. 

UnkakaniguU  (Un-ka-ka'-ni-gut*,  'red 
land  people').  A  Paiute  band  formerly 
in  Long  valley,  s.  w.  Utah;  pop.  36  in 
1873. 

TJn-ka-ka'-ni-guU.  —  Powell  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep. 
1873.  60,  1874.   TJnkar  kauagats  Ta-Kouta.— In^allM 

in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  66,42d  Oong..  3d  sesB.,  2, 1873. 

Unkapanukuinta  ( Unk&pa  nu-hcinU, 
•redwater  river  people').  A  Paiute 
band  near  Cedar  City,  s.  w.  Utah.  Pop. 
97  in  1873.  In  1904  there  were  30 
Paiute  near  Cedar  City,  probably  the 
remnant  of  this  band. 

Nu  kwinu.  -Powell  misquoted  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
42, 43d Cong..  1st  so**.,  15, 1874  (separated  from  Un- 
ka  pa  by  commal.  Un  ka  pa  — Ibid.  Uaka-'-pa- 
Hu  kuinta'.— Powell  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  187J,  50. 1874. 
TJnka  toma.— Ingalls  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  66.  42d 
Cong.,  3d  <*.iw.,  2.  1873  (probably  identical). 
TJnkcheyuta  ( 4  eat  dung').    A  M  in  iron - 

I'ou  Sioux  band. 
Inkda-yata.-Dor»ey.  after  Swift,  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  220, 1897. 


Unkoahs.  Given  by  Doty  (Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1864,  175,  1865)  as  one  of  the  two 
chief  bands  of  the  western  Shoshoni,  but 
they  may  have  been  Paiute. 

Unktoka  (*our  enemies').  A  tribe 
which,  according  to  the  Iowa,  formerly 
lived  in  n.  Wisconsin  and  was  destroyed 
by  them  about  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century.— Lynd  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
ii,  pt.  2,  59,  1864. 

Unojita.  One  of  36  tribes  reported  in 
1683  to  Domingo  de  Mendoza  as  being 
friendly  to  the  Jumano  and  living  three 
days'  journey  eastward  from  the  junction 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Conchos  rs.,  in 
Texas.— Mendoza,  Viaje,  1683-84,  MS.  in 
Archivo  Gen.  de  Mexico. 

Unshagii  ( Un'-tha-gi~%').  A  former 
pueblo  of  the  Jemez  of  New  Mexico;  defi- 
nite location  unknown. — Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895. 

Unuwat.  A  "castle"  of  the  Mahican. 
taking  its  name  from  the  chief,  situated 
on  the  e.  bank  of  Hudson  r.  in  Rensselaer 
co.,  N.Y.—Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R., 
85,  1872. 

Unyijaima.  Mentioned  as  a  village, 
presumably  Costanoan,  formerly  con- 
nected with  San  Juan  Bautista  mission, 
Cal. 

Unijaima.— Engelhardt,  Franc,  in  Cal.,  898,  1897. 

Unyj aware  (Iroquois name).  Oneofthe 
5  Abnaki  villages  in  1700.— Bellomont 
(1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  758, 
1854. 

Upon  ('elk').  A  gens  of  the  Kansa. 
O'-pa.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  156, 1877.  0  pub  nika- 
shing  ga  — Stubbs,  Raw  M8.  Vooab.,  B.  A.  E..  25, 
1877.  Upa»/—  Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  231, 
1897. 

Upareh.   A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the 

Rio  Gila.  Arizona,  in  the  18th  century. 
8.  Felipe  Upareh.— Sedelinair  ( 1744)  cited  by  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  866,  18*9.  Upareh.— 
Kudo  Ensayo  (ca.  1763),  22, 1868. 

Upasoitac.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  near 
the  great  bend  of  the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  vis- 
ited r>y  Anza  in  1744,  and  by  Anza,  Font, 
Garces,  and  others,  in  1775. 
0par»oitac. — Arricivita  (1791)  cited  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  390.  1889.  Posociom.— Anza 
and  Font  (1780),  ibid..  392.  Pueblo  de  loa  Santos 
Apostoles  Baa  Simon  y  Judas. — Otinvs  (1775), 
Diary,  113, 1900.  San  Simon  v  Judas  de  Vpaaoitac.— 
Garces  (1776).  ibid.,  456.  8.  Simon.— ArrfeiviU.op. 
cit.  8.  Simon  y  Judas  de  Opasoitac  —  An/a  nod 
Font  (1780)  cited  by  Bancroft,  op.  cit..  892. 
Uparsoitae.— Ibid.  Vparsoytao.— Garces  (1775), 
Diary,  138, 1900. 

Unernivik.  A  Danish  post  in  w.  Green- 
land, lat.  74°.  It  contains  4  frame  houses, 
occupied  by  Danish  officers  and  their 
families,  a  wooden  church,  and  a  number 
of  Eskimo  huts  made  of  turf. — Bessels, 
Am.  Nordpol-Exped.,  85, 1878. 

Upeshipow.  A  tribe,  related  to  the  Cree, 
living  near  the  e.  coast  of  James  bay,  Can- 
ada, Detween  Rupert  and  Great*  Whale 
re.,  bordering  on  the  Eskimoof  Labrador. 
One  band,  the  Winnepeskownk,  lived  on 
East  Main  r.,  another  was  said  to  live  on 
Moose  r.,  probably  the  Monsoni,  who 
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were  doubtless  a  cognate  if  not  the  same 
tribe. 

Upe  shi  pow. — Hutch  ins  (1770)  quoted  by  Rich- 
ardson, Arct.  Exped.,  11,88,  1851. 

Upkhan  ( *  elk ' ) .  A  gens  of  the  Hanka 
division  of  the  Osage. 

U'pqa».— Dorwey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  K„  234,  1897. 

Upop  (U-p&p).  A  Chumashan  village 
formerly  near  Ft  Conoepcion,  Cal.— Hen- 
shaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884. 

Upper  Chinook.  A  general  term  for  the 
Ghinookan  tribes  of  Columbia  r.,  above 
(e.  of)  the  Lower  Chinook.  As  com- 
monly used  it  refers  to  the  tribes  between 
the  mouth  of  Willamette  r.  and  The 
Dalles,  Oreg. 

Ouithli»'-kuh»tohk.— C.atachet,  MS..B.  A.  E,  1877. 
(*In«l  iansabove  the  falls' :  Lower  Chinook  name) . 
Hauta-Tchinouka  —  Mofras,  Kxpl.  dans  roregou, 
n,  835,  1844.  Tchajrlatxkih.— Gatachet,  op.  cit. 
(Claclcama  name),  upper  Chinook.— Hale  in  U.  8. 
Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  214, 1*46. 

Upper  Cowliti.  A  division  of  the  Cow- 
litz on  the  upper  waters  of  CowliU  r., 
Wash. 

Upper  Creeks.  A  term  applied  to  that 
division  of  the  Creeks  formerly  living 
about  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  rs.,  n.  b.  Ala., 
and  for  a  short  distance  below  their 
junction.  Lincoln  in  1798  (Am.  State 
Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,i,  79,  1832)  stated  that 
there  were  about  46  Upper  Creek  towns. 
See  Creeks. 

Ma»kd'ki  Hatohapala.— Gatachet,  Creek  M  Igr.  Leg., 
I,  237,  1884  (Creek  name).  Overhill  Creek*. — Lee 
quoted  by  Drake,  J*k.  Ind*.,  bk.  iv, 68, 1848.  The 
Na 


ration.— Bartram.'Trav., 208.1791.  Upper  I 
Ibid.,  378. 

Upper  Fraser  Band.  One  of  4  subdivi- 
sions of  the  Upper  Ntlakvapamuk  of  the 

interior  of  British  Columbia. 

8i.axa'yux.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  n, 

170,  1900.   Upper  Fraaer  band.— Ibid. 

Upper  Kutenai.  The  larger  of  the  2 
divisions  of  the  Kutenai,  speaking  a  dif- 
ferent dialect  and  more  amenable  to  civ- 
ilizing influences  than  the  Lower  Ku- 
tenai. They  live  in  the  region  inclosed 
between  Selkirk  and  the  Rocky  mts. ,  on 
the  lakes  at  the  head  of  Columbia  r., 
and  on  Upper  Kootenai  r.  and  L.  Pend 
d*  Oreille,  Brit.  Col.  Their  subdivisions 
Akiskenukenik, 
and  Akiyenik. 

na'Qa.— Chamberlain  in  8th  Rep.  N.W.1 
Can  .  6. 1892.  Upper  Xootanaia.-Mayne,  Brit.  Col.. 
29«,  1862.  Upper  KooUaie  —  Tolmie  and  Dawson, 
Comp.  Vocabs.,  124b,  1884.  Upper  Kootenny.— 
Boa*  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  10.  1889. 
Upper  Kootenuha. — Tolmie  and  Dawson,  op.  cit. 

Upper  Mdewakanton.  The  northern 
bands  of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux  in 
Minnesota. 

Upper  Me-de-wakan-fwan.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aft*. 

Rep.  1849,  81,  1850. 

Upper  St.  Croix  Lake  Band.  A  band  of 
the  Munominikasheenhug. 

Upper  Sioux.  The  Sisseton  and  Wahpe- 
ton  Sioux,  on  upper  Minnesota  r.,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Lower  Sioux  (Mde- 
wakanton and  Wahpekute).— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  1859,  101, 1860. 


Upper  Takelma.  A  Takelman  tribe  that 
dwelt  eastward  of  the  Takelma  proper, 
occupying  the  poorer  land  of  the  upper 
Rogue,  eastward  from  about  Table  Rock 
toward  the  Cascades  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  present  town  of  Jackson- 
ville, Oreg.  These  eastern  Takelma  seem 
to  have  been  on  the  whole  less  advanced 
than  their  down-river  kinsmen.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  shorter  in  stature 
than  these,  to  have  used  log  rafts  instead 
of  canoes,  and,  because  of  greater  eco- 
nomic distress,  to  have  used  for  food 
crows,  ants'  eggs,  and  the  like,  much  to 
the  disgust  of  the  Takelma  proper,  who, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  have  Deen  par- 
ticularly averse  to  the  eating  of  lice  and 
grasshoppers  themselves.  The  Upper 
Takelma  were  much  more  warlike  than 
their  western  neighbors,  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  make  raids  on  the  latter  in 
order  to  procure  supplies  of  food  and 
other  valuables.  The  slaves  they  cap- 
tured they  often  sold  to  the  Klamath  of 
the  Lakes,  directly  to  the  k.  The  few 
words  obtained  of  their  language  show  it 
to  have  been  very  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Takelma  proper,  but  with 
distinct  phonetic  and  lexicographic  dia- 
lectic differences.  (a.  a.) 
LafjfrwaX— Sapir  In  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  252,  1907 
(•thuae  living  in  the  uplands':  Takelma  name). 
Wulx.— Sapir,  ibid,  ('enemies':  also  sometimes 
so  called  by  the  Takelma,  although  applied  spe- 
cifically to  the  Shasta). 

Upper  Thompson  Indians.  The  Ntlak- 
yapamuk  on  Fraser  r.  and  its  tributaries 
above  Cisco,  Brit  Col.  They  embody  4 
minor  divisions:  the  Lytton,  Upper 
Fraser,  Spences  Bridge,  and  Nicola 
bands. 

Hku'kumamnx.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist., 
II,  168,  1900  (=  'people  above').  Upper  Thomp- 
sons.—Ibid. 

Upper  Tanktonai.  One  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal local  divisions  of  the  Yanktonai 
Sioux,  so  named  because  their  habitat 
was  farther  up  Missouri  r.  than  that  of 
the  Hunkpatina  (U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  n, 
905,  1904).  They  include  the  Waxikute, 
Takini,  Shikshichena,  Kiyuksa,  and  Pa- 
baksa. 

North  Yankton*.— Prescott  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  n,  169,  note,  1*52.  Upper  Ynactonaia  -SUn- 
ley  in  Poole,  Among  the  Sioux,  app.,  231,  1881. 
Yank-ton  of  the  north  or  plains. — Lewis  and  Clark 
Pisoov.,  table.  84,  1806.  Yanktona  of  the  North..— 
Ibid.,  24.  Yanktona  of  the  Plains.— Lew  is  and 
Clark  Exped.,  I,  61, 1814. 

Upputuppet  Mentioned  by  Kane 
(Wand,  in  N.  Am.,  274,  1859)  as  a  band 
numbering  70  or  80  warriors  at  the  mouth 
of  Palouse  r. ,  Wash.  The  term  is  not  met 
with  elsewhere  and  probably  refers  to  a 
division  or  a  settlement  of  the  Paloos. 

Uracas.  Mentioned  in  connection  with 
some  mvthical  as  well  as  existent  tribes 
of  the  plains  in  the  17th  century. — Vet- 
ancurt  (1693)  in  Teatro  Am.,  in,  303, 
1871. 
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Uracha.  A  tribe  or  band  represented 
by  one  individual  at  San  Antonio  de 
Valero  mission,  Texas,  in  1764  (Valero 
Baptisms,  1764, partida  1500, MS.).  There 
is  no  indication  of  the  tribe's  affiliation. 

Urchaoztac.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on 
the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744.— Sedelmair 
(1744)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Aria,  and  N. 
Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Urebure.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Ur©«  (Opata:  uri,  'man').  A  former 
pueblo  of  the  Opata,  containing  also  Ne- 
vome,  and  the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission 
founded  in  1636;  situated  on  the  b.  bank 
of  the  e.  branch  of  Rio  Sonora,  central 
Sonora,  Mex.  Pop.  904  in  1678,  692  in 
1730.  The  name  was  applied  also  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  Ure  ana  Ore  were  some- 
times used  svnonymously  with  Opata. 
Orozco  y  Berra  (Geog.,  58,  351,  1864) 
classes  Ures  both  as  a  Nevome  pueblo 
and  as  an  Opata  division.  Bandelier 
(Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iu,58, 1890)  says  the 
Ures  were  Opata.  After  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Salineros  and  Cabezas  of 
Tizonezo,  in  Durango,  that  pueblo  was 
repeopled  by  some  of  the  Ures  inhabit- 
ants. Ures  is  now  a  Mexicanized  town 
of  2,350  inhabitants,  including  descend- 
ants of  the  former  Opata  population  and 
a  number  of  Yaqui.  See  Corazones. 
Hure».— Ribax  (1645)  quoted  in  Arch.  Inst.  Paper*. 
III.  pt.  1.  58, 1890.  San  Miguel  Urw.-Zapata  (1678) 
quoted  by  Bancroft.  No.  Mex.  States.  245.  1884. 
rW-Kino,  map  (1702)  In  Stoeklein,  Neue  Welt- 
Bott,  74.  1726. 

Urhlaina  (a  variety  of  trees).    A  clan 
of  Taos  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 
uVthUina  tai'na.-M.  C.  Stevenson,  notes,  B.  A. 
£.,  1910  (tot'na  =  'people'). 

Urihe«ahe.  Mentioned  as  a  Choctaw 
clan  (Wright in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  348, 1843). 
Not  identified. 

Urn-burial.  This  method  of  disposing 
of  the  dead,  which  consisted  of  the  Duriai 
of  cremated  or  noncremated  human  re- 
mains in  vessels  that  were  covered,  un- 
covered, or  inverted  over  the  remains, 
was  practised  in  places  by  the  Indians, 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  in  the  territory  now 
forming  the  United  States,  principally  in 
the  S.,  out  nowhere  has  it  been  found  to 
be  exclusive  and  apart  from  other  forms 
of  burial.  The  custom  continued  into 
the  historical  period  (Yarrow,  Moore). 
Noncremated  human  remains  were  buried 
in  vessels  of  stone,  covered  in  various 
ways,  in  s.  California  (Yarrow),  the 
only  locality  in  the  United  States  where 
stone  vessels  are  known  to  have  been 
used  for  burial  purposes.  Similar  remains 
have  been  found  in  a  covered  receptacle 
of  earthenware  in  Tennessee  (Holmes). 
In  Alabama,  where  alone  plural  burials 
of  noncremated  remains  in  a  single  ves- 
sel are  sometimes  met  with,  unburned 


human  bones  have  been  found  in  vessels 
with  and  without  covers,  as  is  also  the 
case  in  Georgia.  In  n.  Florida  two  bowls 
containing  noncremated  remains  were 
found  with  vessels  inverted  above  them 
(Moore).  Cremated  human  remains  in 
covered  vessels  have  been  unearthed 
in  Arizona  (Hough,  Cushing,  Fewkes, 
Hrdlicka);  in  large  seashellsand  in  shells 
of  turtles  in  Illinois  (McAdams);  in  an 
urn  in  Michigan  (Gillman),  and  in  ves- 
sels, variously  covered  or  uncovered,  in 
Georgia  (Moore).  In  Georgia,  also,  hu- 
man remains,  sometimes  cremated  and 
sometimes  not,  were  placed  on  the  sand 
with  vessels  of  earthenware  inverted 
above  them  (Moore).  In  s.  California 
entire  skeletons  having  the  skulls  cov- 
ered with  inverted  stone  mortars,  and  in 
one  case  with  an  inverted  metal  pan,  are 
said  to  have  been  found  ( Yarrow) ;  and 
earthenware  bowls  were  similarly  turned 
over  skulls  belonging  to  entire  skeletons 
in  Arizona  (Fewkes;  Hodge,  infn,  1904), 
in  New  Mexico  (Dun*;  Hewett,  infn, 
1904),  and  in  two  instances  in  lower  Ala- 
bama (Moore).  In  Utah  burials  of  non- 
cremated  remains  have  been  found  cov- 
ered with  baskets  (Pepper).  Urn-burial 
was  not  practised  by  the  tribes  occupying 
peninsular  Florida,  but  in  the  n.  w.  part 
of  that  state,  urn-burial  consisting,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  of  lone  skulls  some- 
times accompanied  with  fragments  of 
other  bones  placed  on  the  sand  and  cov- 
ered by  inverted  bowls  have  been  found 
(Moore).  In  South  Carolina  urn-burial 
probably  was  practised,  but  authentic 
details  are  wanting.  Published  reports 
of  the  discovery  of  urn-burials  in  Missouri, 
Indiana,  and  Kentucky  have  been  shown 
to  be  incorrect. 

Consult  Cushing  in  Internal.  Cong. 
Americanists,  7th  seas.,  1889,  Berlin, 
1890;  Du  Bois  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  no. 
3, 1907;  Duff  in  Am.  Antiq.,  xxiv,  Sept.- 
Oct,  1902;  Fewkes  in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1904;  Gillman  in  Proc.  Am.  A.  A.  8.,  1876, 
xxv,  1877;  Holmes  in  4th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1886;  Hough  in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep.  1901, 
1903;  Hrdlicka  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vn,  480, 
1905;  Moore  (1)  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi, 
no.  6,  1904,  (2)  ibid.,  vn,  no.  1,  1905, 
(3)  various  memoirs  in  Jour.  Acad.  Nat. 
Sci.  Phila.,  xi,  xii,  SO,  1897-1905;  Mc- 
Adams in  Proc  Am.  A.  A.  8.,  1880,  xxix, 
1881;  Pepper  in  Jour.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  ii,  no.  4,  Guide  leaflet  6,  1902; 
Yarrow  in  Rep.  U.  8.  Geog.  Surv.  W. 
100th  Merid.,  vu,  1877.         (c.  b.  m.  ) 

Urns.    See  Receptacles. 

Urraca.  Mentioned  by  Castafio  de  Sosa 
(Doc  In&I.,  xv,  191,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  s. 
of  the  Queres  (Keres),  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
N.  Mex.  j  in  1590.  It  seemingly  belonged 
to  the  Tigua. 

Uruacaic.    A  Tarahumare  settlement  in 
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Chihuahua,  Mex.;  definite  locality  un- 
known.—Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  323.1864. 

U»al.  A  part  of  the  Sinkyone  living 
on  the  California  coast  from  Usal  north- 
ward. 

Camel  el  poma.-Imi  Aff.  Rep.  1867,  4toi,  1858. 
Cam  el  lei  Pomaa.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864.  119.  1865. 
Kam  a  Id  P6-*no.— Powers  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
in,  155, 1877.  Kuah-Kuh  — Tobin  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1857,  405,  1858.  Usal — A.  L.  Kroeber.  lnf'n.  1903. 
Utinom. — A.  L.  Kroeber,  lufn,  1903 ('reed  people': 
Yuki  name).  Yon  aal- pomaa.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857, 
406,  1858.  Yoahol — A.  L.  Kroeber.  inf'n.  1903  (Po- 
rno name).  Yo  »ol  Pomaa.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864, 
119.  1*65.  Yn  ail  Porno.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Etbnol.,  Ill,  155,  1877. 

Uicamacu.  A  tribe  or  village  mentioned 
by  La  Vandera  (B.  Smith,  Colec.  Doc. 
Fla,,  i,  16,  1857)  as  a  day's  journey  from 
St  Helena,  which  was  visited  by  Juan 
Pardo  in  1567.  Not  identified,  but  possi- 
bly the  Yamasee  of  n.  Florida  or  s.  South 
Carolina. 

Eacamaou.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  141,  1723. 

Uihu.  The  Columnar  Cactus  clan  of  the 
Chua  (Snake)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 

Ucii  winw4.— FewkeM  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  682, 
1900.  tt'-cii  wuB-wii.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr..  vil, 
402.  1894  (wuH-wii  =•  clan),  tt'-ae.— Stephen  in 
8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  38,  1891. 

TJti.  A  village,  probably  on  the  coast 
of  South  Carolina,  in  1569;  distant  about 
60  leagues  "by  salt  water"  from  Santa 
Elena,  about  the  present  Beaufort. — Juan 
de  la  Vandera  (1569)  in  Smith,  Colec. 
Doc.  Fla.,  i,  17,  1857. 

Vfkwaligata.    See  Hanging-maw. 

Uasa  Yoholo.    See  Osceola. 

Uaaete  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerlv  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

U-tanali  ( t/'aklna'/f,  dem>ting  a  natural 
barrier  of  rocks  across  a  stream).  The 
name  of  several  former  Cherokee  settle- 
ments. One  was  on  Keowee  r.,  below 
the  present  Ft  George,  in  Oconee  co., 
S.  C. ;  another  seems  to  have  been  some- 
where on  the  waters  of  Tuckasegee  r., 
in  w.  North  Carolina;  a  third,  prominent 
during  and  after  the  Revolutionary'  period, 
was  just  al>ove  the  junction  of  Coosawa- 
tee  and  Conasauga  rs.  to  form  the  Oos- 
tanaula,  in  Gordon  co.,  Ga.,  and  adjoin- 
ing New  Echota.  Other  settlements  of 
the  same  name  may  have  been  on  Easta- 
nollee  cr.  of  Tugaloo  r.,  in  Franklin  co., 
Ga.,  and  on  Eastaunaulacr.,  flowing  into 
Hiwa«s«"e  r.,  in  McMinn  co.,  Tenn.  In 
addition  to  the  forms  cited  below,  the 
name  is  variously  spelled  Eastinaulee, 
Eastanora,  Estanaula,  Eusteuaree,  Ista- 
nare,  Oostanaula,Ustenary,  etc. — Mooney 
in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  543,  1900. 
Ooa-ta-nau-lah.— Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 
1887.  Ooatinawley.— Dik-.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce, 
ibid.,  144.  Oatonooo.— Barcia,  Ensav..,  261,  1723 
(identical?).  Ouitanale  —  Doc.  of  1755  quoted  by 
Royce,  op.  cit..  143.   Ouatanalle.— Ibid. 

Ustisti.  Mentioned  in  a  document  of 
1755  as  one  of  the  Cherokee  lower 
towns.    It  is  also  said  to  have  been  the 


name  of  an  ancient  Cherokee  clan,  the 
Hollv. 

Ouateatee  — Royce  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  ¥..,  14S,  1887. 
TTatiatL- Ibid. 

Us  to  ma  (  LY-to-ma).  A  Maidu  village 
near  Nevada  City,  Nevada  co.,  Cal. 
Ooitomaa  —Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xn.  420, 
1874.  U  a- to- ma— Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.. 
in.  282, 1877.  Uatu  - Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i.  450. 
1874. 

Utaca.  One  of  36  tribes  reported  in 
1683  to  Domingo  de  Mendoza  as  being 
friendly  to  the  Jumano  and  living  three 
days'  journey  eastward  from  the  junction 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Conchos,  in 
Texas.— Mendoza,  Viaje,  1683-84,  MS.  in 
Archivo  Gen.  de  Mexico. 

Utagami  ('middle  of  the  river').  An 
extinct  band  of  the  Peoria. 

Utahlite.  A  hydrous  phosphate  of  alu- 
minum somewhat  similar  to  turquoise 
and  capable  of  being  highly  polished. 
Although  rare,  its  occurrence  has  been 
noted  in  certain  prehistoric  rains  in  Utah, 
having  been  employed  by  the  ancient 
Pueblo  inhabitants  evidently  for  orna- 
ments. From  Utafi,  the  state  name, 
which  in  turn  is  derived  from  that  of  the 
Ute  or  Uta  tribe. 

Utalliam.  A  Costanoan  village  situated 
in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mis- 
sion, Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr. 
5,  1860. 

Utchowig.  A  village,  probably  belong- 
ing to  the  Erie,  situated  in  1608  on  a  w. 
tributary  of  the  Susquehanna,  in  Penn- 
sylvania.—Smith  ( 1629),  Va. ,  x,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Utchuchu.  A  village,  presumably  Cos- 
tanoan, formerly  connected  with  San 
Juan  Bautista  mission,  Cal.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Nov.  25,  1860. 

Ute.  An  important  Shoshonean  divi- 
sion, related  linguistically  to  the  Paiute, 
Chemehuevi,  Kawaiisu,  and  Bannock. 
They  formerly  occupied  the  entire  cen- 
tral and  w.  portions  of  Colorado  and  the 
e.  portion  of  Utah,  including  the  a.  part 
of  Salt  Lake  valley  and  Utah  valley.  On 
the  s.  they  extended  into  New  Mexico, 
occupying  much  of  the  upper  drainage 
area  of  the  San  Juan.  They  appear  to 
have  always  been  a  warlike  people,  and 
early  came  into  possession  of  horsed, 
which  intensified  their  aggressive  char- 
acter. None  of  the  tribes  practised  agri- 
culture. Very  little  is  known  of  their 
social  and  political  organization,  although 
the  seven  Ute  tribee  of  Utah  were  at  one 
time  organized  into  a  confederacy  under 
chief  Tabby  (Tafwi).  Dialectic  differ- 
ences exist  in  the  language,  but  these  do 
not  appear  to  be  great  and  probably  pre- 
sented little  difficulty  to  intercourse  be- 
tween the  several  bands  or  geographical 
bodies.  In  the  v.  part  of  their  range,  in 
Utah,  they  appear  to  have  become  con- 
siderably intermixed  by  marriage  with 
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their  Shoehoni,  Bannock,  and  Paiute 
kindred,  and  on  the  8.  with  the  Jicarilla 
Apache. 

The  tii>t  treaty  with  the  Ute,  one  of 
peace  and  amity,  was  concluded  Dec.  30, 
1849.  By  Executive  order  of  Oct.  3, 1861 , 
Uintah  valley  was  set  apart  for  the  Uinta 
tribe  and  the  remainder  of  the  land 
claimed  by  them  was  taken  without 
formal  purchase.  By  treaty  of  Oct.  7, 
1803,  the  Tabeguache  were  assigned  a 
reservation  and  the  remainder  of  their 
land  was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  On 
May  5, 1864,  various  reserves,  established 
in  1856  and  1859  by  Indian  agents,  were 
ordered  vacated  and  sold.  By  treaty  of 
Mar.  2,  1868,  a  reservation  for  the  Tabe- 
guache, Moache,  Capote,  Wiminuche, 
Yam  pa,  Grand  River,  Uinta,  and  other 
bands  was  created  in  Colorado  and  the 
remainder  of  their  lands  relinquished; 
but  by  agreement  of  Sept.  13, 1873,  a  part 
of  th  is  reservation  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States.  W  hen  it  was  found  that  a  portion 
of  this  la*t  cession  was  included  in  the 
Uncompahgre  valley,  the  part  so  included 
was  retroceded  to  the  Ute  by  Executive 
order  of  Aug.  17,  1876.  Bv  Executive 
order  of  Nov.  22,  1875,  the  Ute  res.  was 
enlarged,  but  this  additional  tract  was 
restored  to  the  public  domain  by  order 
of  Aug.  4,  1882.  By  act  of  June  18,  1878, 
a  portion  of  the  act  of  May  6,  1864.  was 
repealed  and  several  tracts  included  in 
the  reservations  thereunder  established 
were  restored  to  the  public  domain.  Un- 
der agreementof  Nov.  9, 1878,  the  Moache, 
Capote,  and  Wiminuche  ceiled  their  right 
to  the  confederated  Ute  res.  established 
by  the  1868  treaty,  the  United  States  agree- 
ing to  establish  a  reservation  for  them  on 
San  Juan  r.,  which  was  done  by  Executive 
order  of  Feb.  7, 1879.  On  Mar.  6, 1880,  the 
Southern  Ute  and  the  Uncompahgre  ac- 
knowledged an  agreement  to  settle  respec- 
tively on  La  Plata  r.  and  on  the  Grand 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison,  while 
the  White  River  Ute  ajfreed  to  move  to 
the  Uinta  res.  in  Utah.  Sufficient  agri- 
cultural land  not  being  found  at  the  point 
designated  as  the  future  home  of  the  Un- 
compahgre, the  President,  by  Executive 
order  of  Jan.  5,  1882,  established  a  reserve 
for  them  in  Utah,  the  boundaries  of  which 
were  defined  bv  Executive  order  of  Jan. 
5,  1882.  By  act  of  May  24,  1888,  a  part 
of  the  Uinta  reservation  was  restored  to 
the  public  domain. 

The  Southern  Ute  lands  in  Colorado 
were  in  part  subsequently  allotted  in  sev- 
eralty, and  on  Apr.  13, 1899, 523,079  acres 
were  opened  to  settlement,  the  remainder 
(483,750  acres)  being  retained  as  a  reserva- 
tion for  the  Wiminuche.  A  large  part  of 
the  Uinta  valley  res.  in  Utah  has  also  been 
allotted  in  severalty,  more  than  a  million 
acres  set  aside  as  forest  and  other  reserves, 
and  more  than  a  million  acres  more  opened 


to  homestead  entry;  the  residue  (179,194 
acres  under  reclamation)  is  unallotted  and 
unreserved.  Of  the  Uncompahgre  res. 
in  Utah,  12,540  acres  have  been  allotted 
and  the  remainder  restored  to  the  public 
domain  by  act  of  June  7,  1897. 

Various  numerical  estimates  of  tire  Ute 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  but 
they  are  generally  unreliable.  The  rest- 
less character  of  these  Indians  and  their 
unfriendly  spirit  have  rendered  a  correct 
census  or  even  a  fair  estimate  impossible. 
Some  estimates  have  included  many  Pai- 
ute, while  others  have  included  only  a 
portion  of  the  Ute  proper,  so  that  the 
figures  have  varied  from  3,000  to  10,000. 
An  estimate  of  4,000  for  the  year  1870 
would  probably  be  within  safe  bounds. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  combined  num- 
bers of  the  several  Ute  bands  ever  ex- 
ceeded 10,000.  The  official  reports  give 
3,391  as  on  the  several  reservations  in 
1885,  and  2,014  in  1909.    They  have 


GROUP  OF   UTE   MEN    (OuftAT,    Si  A  HO,   IN  MlOOL() 

been  classed  as  follows:  Capote,  Cum- 
umbah,  Kosunats,  Moache,  Pahvant, 
Pikakwanarats,  Sanpet,  SeuVarits,  Tabe- 
guache, Timpaiavats,  Uinta,  Wiminuche, 
Yampa.  According  to  Hrdficka  the 
three  divisions  now  recognized  by  the 
Ute  are  Tabeguache  or  Uncompahgre, 
Kaviawach  or  White  River  Ute,  ami 
Yoovte  or  Uinta.  8ogup  and  Yubuin- 
cariri  are  given  as  the  names  of  former 
bands.  Most  of  the  divisional  names 
have  become  obsolete,  at  least  in  official 
reports,  and  the  Ute  on  the  several  reser- 
vations are  now  classed  under  collective 
terms.  These,  with  their  numbers  in 
1909,  were  as  follows:  Wiminuche  under 
the  Ft  Lewis  school,  Colo.,  454;  Capote 
and  Moache  under  the  Southern  Ute 
school,  Colo.,  352;  Uinta  (443),  Uncom- 
pahgre (469),  and  White  River  Ute  (296) 
under  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  agency, 
Utah. 

In  July,  1879,  about  100  men  of  the 
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White  River  agency,  Colo.,  roamed  from 
their  reservation  into  a.  Wyoming  to  hunt. 
During  this  time  eome  forest*  were  fired 
by  railway  tiemen,  resulting  in  great  loss 
of  timber,  and  calling  forth  complaint 
against  the  Indians,  who  were  ordered  to 
remain  henceforth  on  their  reservation. 
In  Sept.  the  agent,  Meeker,  was  assaulted 
after  a  quarrel  with  a  petty  chief,  and  re- 
quested military  aid,  which  was  granted. 
Orders  were  later  issued  for  the  arrest  of 
the  Indians  charged  with  the  recent  for- 
est fires,  and  Ma].  Thornburgh  was  sent 
with  a  force  of  190  men.  Suspecting  the 
outcome,  the  Indians  procured  ammuni- 
tion from  neighboring  traders  and  in- 
formed the  agent  that  the  appearance  of 
the  troops  would  be  regarded  as  an  act 
of  war.  On  Sept  20  Thornburgh's  de- 
tachment was  ambushed,  and  their  leader 
and  13  men  were  killed.  The  command 
fell  back.  On  Oct.  2  a  company  of  cav- 
alry arrived,  and  3  days  later  Col.  Mer- 
ritt  with  600  troops  reached  the  scene. 
Atornear  the  agency  the  bodiesof  Meeker 
and  7  employees  were  found;  all  but  one 
of  the  agency  buildings  had  been  rifled 
and  burned.  The  conflict  was  soon  ended, 
mainly  through  the  peaceful  attitude  and 
influence  of  chief  Ouray. 

In  the  summer  of  1906  about  400  Ute, 
chiefly  of  the  White  River  band,  left  their 
allotments  and  the  Uintah  res.  in  Utah 
to  go  to  the  Pine  Ridge  res.,  S.  Dak., 
then'  to  enjoy  an  unrestricted  communal 
life.  They  made  the  journey  leisurely, 
and  although  no  depredations  were  com- 
mitted on  the  way,  settlers  became 
alarmed.  Every  peaceful  effort  was  made 
to  induce  the  absentees  to  return  to  Utah, 
but  all  excepting  45,  who  returned  home, 
remained  obdurate,  and  after  having 
been  charged  with  |ietty  thefts  while  in 
Wyoming,  the  matter  was  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  War  Department, 
troops  were  sent  to  the  seene  in  October, 
and  the  Indians  accompanied  them  peace- 
fully to  Ft  Meade,  8.  Dak.,  in  November. 
In  the  following  spring  (1907)  arrange- 
ments were  made  whereby  the  absentee 
Ute  were  assigned  4  townships  of  the 
Cheyenne  River  res.,  8.  Dak.,  which  was 
leaded  by  the  Government,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Ute  annuity  fund,  for  5  years. 
The  Indians  were  removed  in  June  to 
their  new  lands,  where  they  remained 
until  the  following  June  (1908),  when,  at 
their  own  request,  they  were  returned  to 
their  old  home  in  Utah,  arriving  there  in 
October.    Cf.  Yuta. 

Digger  Uta.— Marcy,  Army  Life,  229,  1866  (appar 
eiitly  a  getieral  name  for  the  Ute).  Eutaha. — 
Schoolcnift,  Ind.  Tribes.  V,  498,  1*56.  Eutaw.— 
Irving,  Rocky  Mtv,  II.  213,  1837.  Grasahopper  In- 
diana —  Putti.'.  iVrs.  Narr.,  101.  1833.  Gutahs  - 
Domenech,  Deserts,  It,  4,  I860.  lata -go.— Mooney 
in  Nth  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  1043,  1896  (Kiowa  name). 
Ietan.— See  under  that  name.  lata.— Escudero. 
Not.  do  Son.  y  Sin.,  67,  1849  (=  luta).  Jut 


ioat  — Orozeo  y  Borra,  Geog.,  69,  1864.  Macteiage- 
ha  waR— Dorsey.  <pcgiha  MS.  Diet..  B.  A.  E..  1*7B 
(■»  'rabbit-akin  robes':  Omaha  and  Ponca  name). 
Moh  tau-hai'-ta-ni  o  — Hay  den,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  290,  1862  (-  'the  black  men': 
Cheyenne  name).   Muttawatan. — ten  Kate, 
Reizen.8,  1885  ('  black  people ' :  Cheyenne  name). 
Nasuia  kwe. — ten  Kate.  ibid..  7  ('deer-hunting 
me  u ' :  Zufli  name ) .   Ho-o-chi. — A .  Hrdlicka,  infix, 
1907.    No  o-chi  uh — Ibid.    No  oneh.— Ibid,  (own 
name).    Nota  a.— ten  Kate,  op.  cit..  6  (Navaho 
name).   Notch.— Ibid..  8  (own  name).    Nut*. — 
Ibid,  (alternative  of  Notch).   Quazula  — ZArato 
Sulmeron  (fa.  1629)  in  Land  of  Sunshine,  1S3.  Jan.. 
1900  (a  province;  name  in  Jemer.  language:  seem- 
ingly the  Ute).   Quanta*.—  Ibid.   Sapa  wicaaa. — 
Cook,  Yankton  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  181.  1SKJ 
(Dakota  name).   8arpa  wee  cha-cha. — 0»rli*s,  La- 
cotah  MS.  vocab.,  B.   A.   E.,   106.    1S7I  (Te- 
ton name;  intended  for  Sana  wicala.  -  Black 
people').    Spanish  Yutaa— Fremont.  Exped.  to 
Rocky  Mta.,  141.  ISM.   Ta'bana. -Hodge,  tkld- 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Taos  name).  Teiugawup- 
tuh.— Stephen  in  8tti  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 30.  1*91  (former 
Hopi  name).   Utah*.— Vargas  (lfiyi)  quoted  by 
Davis.  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.,  4(H.  1869.   Uta*  — 
Prichard.  Phys.  Hist.  Man..  V.  415. 1S47.  UUwi- 
Parkcr,  Journal.  79.  1840.  Uta.-Bent  (1M6)  In 
Cal.  Mesa,  and  Corresp.,  193,  1SV).  tJlaii-Votb. 
Traditions  of  the  Hopi,  267.  1906  (Hopi  name) 
WaatenlEta. -Curtis,  ft.  Am.  Ind.,   V.  1M.  1909 
('black':  Ataina  name).    Yita.— Media  villa  y 
A»cona  (1746).  doc.  In  Coleglo  de  Santa  Cruzde 
Qucretaro,  Mex..  K.  leg.  5.  no.  6.     Yiuhta  — 
Pitnentcl,  Lenguas.  n.347, 1865  (confounde«l  with 
Comanche).  Yota. -Curtis,  N.Am.  Ind..  1. 135, 1907 
(Jicarilla  Apache  form).   Youtah  —  <ieU»w.  Sho- 
Hho-nay  Vocab..  21.  1868  (Shoahnnt  name).  You 
taa.— DufloldeMofras.Expl..it,:35,  l*4t.  Youta.— 
Smet.  Letters,  86,  1843.   Yu'hta  — 3atscbet.  Ov 
roanchcMS..B.  A.E.  (Comanche name).  Yulaa.— 
Eseudero.  Not.  Nuevo-Mex..  83,  1849.  Ytunytnn.— 
Writer  (ca.  1702)  in  Doc.  Hist,  Mex..  4th  a.,  V. 
180.  1857  (Orozeo  y  Berra.  p.  59.  Bays  Maricopa 
name).  YuUL— Dorsey.  Kansa  MS.  vocab.. B.  A.  £.. 
1882  (Kansas  name).   Yutama.— Bourke.  Moquis 
of  Ariz..  118,  1884    (Hopi  name).    Yntamo  — 
Stephen  In  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,35. 1891  ( nopi  name). 
Yutaa.— <iregg,  Comm.  Prairies,  l.  285.  1*44.  Yi- 
tawata.— Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  167,  189S 
(so  called  by  Plains  tribes) .  Yuta.— Oarrard. 
Wah-to-yah.  185, 1850.  Yutta.— Doc.  of  1720 quoted 
by  Bandelierin  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  v,  DO.  1890. 

Utensils.    See  Implements,  Receptacles. 

Utenitank.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  situated  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Mattapony  r.  in  Caroline  eo., 
Va.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Uthlccan.    See  Oolichan. 

Utikimitung.  A  villageof  theTalirping- 
miut  Okomiut  Eskimo,  on  the  h.  shore  of 
Cumberland  sd. 

Utiqimitung  —  Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map.  1SSR. 

Utina  (Timucua:  uli,  land;  no,  my: 
'my  country').  In  the  narrative  of  the 
French  Huguenot  colony  in  Florida,  \r*'A, 
Utina,  Ouae  Utina,  or  Olata  Ouae  Utina, 
is  given  as  the  name  of  the  head  chief  of 
the  Timucua,  and  on  the  De  Bry  map  of 
1591  (Le  Moyne,  Narr.,  1885)  we  find 
Utina  as  a  town  within  the  same  territory. 
It  appears,  however,  to  be  a  title  rather 
than  a  geographic  or  personal  name,  and 
does  not  occur  in  sulwequent  Spanish 
history.  Olata,  or  holata,  is  one  of  the  Ti- 
mucua titles  for  "chief,"  and  it  baa  been 
adopted  into  theOreek  language,  (j.  m.  ) 
Olata  Ouae  Utina. — Laudonniere  in  French.  Hist. 

VOL  *%im\}Su!.'  La*"  ~ ^T1*'  ^^^aSl 
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Outina.— Brackenridge,  Views  of  La.,  84.  1814. 
TJtina. — Laudonnicre  (1564)  quoted  by_  Basanler 
in  French,  Hint. Coll.  La.,  261,  1869.  Utinama.— 
Gentl.  of  Elvas  ( 1567)  in  Bourne,  De  Soto  Narr.,  I, 
39,  1904  (in  N.  w.  Florida,  1639). 

Utina.  In  the  narrative  of  De  Soto's 
expedition  it  is  stated  that  the  Spaniards 
passed  a  town,  apparently  about  Suwan- 
nee r.,  called  Utinama  (Gentl.  of  Elvas, 
1557)  or  Utinamocharra(Ranjel,  ca.  1546). 
probably  a  confusion  between  a  title  ana 
a  proper  name.  The  ma  is  a  locative 
suffix;  the  mocharra  remains  unexplained. 
The  town  probably  belonged  to  the  Po- 
tano  tribe.  (j.  m.) 

Utinamoeharra.— Ranjcl  (ca.  1546).  in  Bourne,  De 
Soto  Narr.,  n.  70.  1904  (.v.  w.  Florida,  1539). 

Utinomanoc.  Mentioned  as  one  of  the 
tribes  from  which  neophytes  were  drawn 
by  San  Francisco  Solano  mission,  Cal.  It 
was  probably  Moquel unman.  See  Ban- 
croft, 1 1  ist  Cal. ,  ii,  506, 1886;  Engelhardt, 
Franc,  in  Cal.,  451,  1897;  Barrett  in  Univ. 
Cal.  Pub.,  vi,  no.  1,  44,  1908. 

Utitnom.  The  branch  of  the  Yuki  of 
x.  California  that  inhabited  the  angle 
between  the  confluence  of  Middle  and 
South  Eel  rs.  and  extended  westward 
across  South  Eel  r. 

Utkiavi  ( 4  high  place' ).  The  village  of 
the  Utkiavinmiut  Eskimo  at  C.  Smyth, 
Alaska,  lat.  71°  23';  pop.  225  in  1880.  A 
Government  station  was  established  there 
in  1881. 

Ooglaamie.- Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  26, 1892 

<Klven  as  incorrect  form) 
mil  Serv.  map.  1885. 
I»i<  t.  Alaska.  1902.  t. 

Census.  Alaska.  4,  1H*4.  Ootkaipwik-lbid.  0t> 
ke-a-vik. -Simpson,  Observations,  map,  1855.  Ot- 
kiawik.- linker,  op.  cit.  Ot-ki-a-wing  — Mftguire 
in  Pari.  Rep.,  xui,  186,  1*54.  OUdovik.  British 
Admiralty  chart  cited  by  Murdoch  in  9th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E..  26.  1892.  OtltiWik.— Brit.  Admiralty 
chart.  Uglaamie.-  Murdoch,  op.  cit.  (Riven  as 
incorrect  form  i.  Utkca vie— 11th  Census,  Alaska, 
162,  1*93.  Utkeagrik  — Zagoskln,  Descr.  Rum. 
Pt**.  Am.,  pt.  i.  74,  1847.  Utkiavi.  -  Baker,  op.  cit. 
Utkiaving.— Ibid.   Utldavwln.— Murdoch,  op.  cit. 

Utkiavinmiut.  An  Eskimo  tribe  w.  of 
Pt  Barrow,  Alaska;  pop.  about  140  in 
1883,  246  in  18!H).  They  flourished  about 
1870,  but  have  since  declined  and  keep 
up  their  numbers  by  accessions  from  the 
Nunatogmiut.  Their  villages  are  Pengnok 
and  Ctkiavi;  summercampsareErnivwin, 
Imekpung,  Ipersua,  Kuosugru,  Nake- 
duxo,  Nunaktuau,  Sakarnna,  Sinya.  Wal- 
akpa. 

Ootkeavienrate*.— Kelly,  Arct.  Eskimo,  chart,  1890. 
Ootkeaviee.— Ibid..  14.  XT tkiavwinmiun.— Murdoch 

in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  43.  1892. 

Utlaksuk.  An  Eskimo  settlement  near 
the  n.  end  of  Baffin  bav,  w.  Greenland. 

Utlak  eoak.— Kane.  Arct.  Explor.,  II,  55,  1856. 

Utlumi.  An  abandoned  Salishan  vil- 
lage on  the  s.  side  of  Galiano  id.,  Brit. 
Col. 

Ut-loma.— Dawson,  Can.  Geol.  8urv.,  man,  1887. 

Utoca.  An  ancient  village  in  n.  Florida, 
probablv  Timucuan.— Robin,  Voy.,  n, 
map,  1807. 

Utorkarmiut.  A  mined  Eskimo  village 
on  the  e.  shore  of  Sermiligak  fjord,  k. 


n).  Ooglamie.-li  S.  Sig- 
OotivaSh.-Baker.  Geog. 
tiwakk.-Petroff  In  10th 


Greenland.— Meddelelser  om  GrCnland, 
xxvn,  22, 1902. 

UUehta  ('lowlanders').  One  of  the 
three  principal  divisions  of  the  Osage 
tribe, 

Lener  Oaage— Fishor.  NewTrav..  250, 1812.  Little 
OsAge  — Treaty  of  1866  in  U.  8.  Indian  Treat.,  u. 
878.  1904.  Little  Oaeage.— Schermerhorn  (1812)  in 
Mass.  Hist  8oc.  Coll..  2d  s..  II,  31,  1814.  0o  zi 
tau.— Lewis  and  Clark  Disoov.,  13,  1806.  Petit 
Osage.— Bradbury,  Trar.  in  Am.,  36.  1817.  Petite 
0s. — Du  Lac,  Voy.  dans  les  Louislanes,  map,  1MUV 
Petit  Zo.— Lewis  and  Clark  Diacov.,  13, 1806.  Teat 
Sawa.— Feathcrstonhangh.  Slave  States,  71,  1844. 
U*eeq'ta.-McGee  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  162.  1897 
(own  name). 

Uttamussac.  A  village  of  the  Powha- 
tan confederacy  in  1608,  situated  on  the 
n.  bank  of  Pamunkey  r.  in  King  William 
Co.,  Va.  The  principal  temple  of  the 
confederacy  was  here. 

UtUmutaack.^Smith  (1629).  Va..  I,  138.  repr.  1819. 
Vtamuaaack.-8trachey  (1612),  Va..  90, 1849.  Vtta- 
muaaak.— Smith,  op.  cit.,  map. 

Uttamoisamacoma.  A  village  of  the 
Powhatan  confederacy  in  1608,  situated 
on  the  s.  bank  of  Potomac  r.  in  West- 
moreland co.,  Va. 

Vttamuaaamaooma. — Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  map, 
repr.  1819. 

Utaka  ('the  old  place').  The  chief 
village  of  the  Utukamiut  Eskimo  at  lev 
cape,  Alaska;  pop.  50  in  1880,  48  in  1890*. 
Otok  kok.— Petroff.  Rep.  on  Alaska.  !V9,  1880. 
Otukah.—  Baker,  Oeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  6  -tu- 
kih  —  Murdoch  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog.  DicU 
Ala-ska,  190-2.  Utuka.-llth  Census,  Alaska,  152, 
1893. 

Utakamiut.  A  nomadic  tribe  of  Es- 
kimo which  originated  at  Icy  cape  and  now 
range  along  the  Arctic  coast  from  Pt 
Hope  to  Wainright  inlet  and  inland  to 
Colville  r.  Through  intermarriage  with 
the  Nunatogmiut,  Kowagmiut,  and  Ko- 
pagmiut  they  have  developed  physically 
and  mentally  beyond  the  sedentary 
tribes  of  n.  w.  Alaska.  Their  villages 
are  Kaiaksekawik,  Kelemanturuk,  and 
Utuka. 

Ootooka  Mute*.— Kelly.  Arct.  Eskimos,  chart,  1890. 
Ootookaa.  —  Ibid.,  14.  Oto  kog  ameuta.  —  Hooper, 
Cruise  of  Corwin,  26,  1880.  Utukakgmut.— Zagos- 
kin,  Descr.  Russ.  Pons.  Am.,  pt.  I,  74. 1847.  Utuka- 
miut.— Woolfe  in  11th  Census,  Alaska,  130,  1898. 

Utumpaiato  (  U-tum'-pai-ais,  'people  of 
arrowhead  lands').  A  Paiute  band  for- 
merly in  or  near  Moapa  valley,  s.  k.  Ne- 
vada; pop.  46  in  1873.— Powell  in  Ind. 
Aif.  Rep.  1873,  60,  1874. 

Utaritae  (Pima:  'the  corner,'  because 
it  was  situated  at  the  angle  of  the  new 
and  the  old  stream  beds  of  the  Gila).  A 
former  Pima  village  on  the  Rio  Gila,  prob- 
ably on  the  site  of  the  present  Sacaton, 
about  3  Spanish  leagues  n.  w.  of  Casa 
Grande  ruin,  s.  Ariz.  It  was  visited  by 
Garces  and  Anza  in  1775,  at  which  time 
it  contained  300  inhabitants.  See  Anza 
in  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  389, 1889; 
Anza  and  Font,  ibid.,  392;  Garces  (1775- 
76),  Diary,  65, 1900;  Bartlett,  Pere.  Narr., 
ii,  268,  1854. 

8an  Juan  Capiatrano.— Garces  (1776),  Diary,  109, 
San  Juan  C.piatraa.  de  Virtad.-Font  (1775) 
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Juoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe*,  in,  801, 1863. 
.  Juan  C&pistrmno.— Ansa  quoted  by  Bancroft, 


Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  389,  1889.  8.  Juan 
de  Uluritue— Anza  and  Font,  ibid..  392. 
de  Caputrano.-Garcea  (l776),  Diary,  465,  1900. 
Tutiritucar.— Anza  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  389, 1889.  Tutunitueaa.— Anza  and  Font, 
ibid., 392.  TJtilltuo.-Ibid.  Uturi<mt.-Humboldt. 
New  Spain,  n,  303, 1811.  TJturituo.— Font  (1776)  In 
Temaux-Conipaiis.  Voy.,  IX,  383, 1838.  Vturituo.— 
Gareea  (1775),  Diary,  65,  1900. 

Uulgo.  Mentioned  bv  Rivera  (Diario, 
leg.  1514,  1736)  with  the  Pima,  Opata, 
Jova,  Eudeve,  Yaoui,  Seri,  and  Tepoca, 
apparently  as  a  tribe  of  x.  w.  Mexico. 
Not  identified,  and  seemingly  a  misprint 
of  some  other  name. 
Uupon.  See  Black  drink,  Yopon. 
0  v  :■ .  A  Chumashan  tribe  of  the  Tulare 
basin,  Cal.,  reduced  in  1851  to  20  individ- 
uals through  conflict  with  the  Spaniards 
and  neighboring  tribes.  They  joined  with 
other  small  tribes  in  the  treaty  of  June  10, 
1851,  by  which  they  reserved  a  tract  be- 
tween Tejon  pass  and  Kern  r.,  and  ceded 
t  he  remainder  of  their  lands  to  the  United 
States. 

Uraa.— Barbour  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong., 
spec.  sew..  124, 1853.  Utm.— Barbour  in  Ind.  Afl. 
Rep.,  233.  1851. 

Uvingasok.  An  Eskimo  village  in  w. 
Greenland,  lat.  73°  17'. — Science,  XX,  259, 
1888. 

UwaroBuk  ('big  stone').  An  Ita  Es- 
kimo settlement  on  Murchison  sd.,  lat. 
77°  7',  H.  Greenland. 

Uwarrow  Suk  »uk Kane,  ArcL  Explor.,  n,  235, 
1856. 

Uyak.  A  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  village 
near  the  Salmon  canneries,  on  Uyak  bay, 
Kodiak  id.,  Alaska.  Pop.  76  in  1880; 
fewer  than  20  in  1890. 

Bobrowtkoje— Holmbeiy,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map, 
1855.  Ooiak.— Petroff  In  10th  (Census,  Alaska.  29, 
1884.  Ooiatak.— Lisianski  (1805)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Oeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Ueujuk  — Holmberg.op. 
clt   Uyak.— 11th  Census.  Alaska,  79,  1893. 

Uzeia.  An  Apalachee  (?  )  village  visited 
by  DeSoto  in  1539,  just  before  reaching  the 
principal  town  of  the  tribe,  and  probably 

not  far  from  the  present  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Uzela.— Oentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  II.  134,  1850. 

Uiinki  ( Russian :  '  narrow ' ) .  A  village 
of  Kaniagmiut  Creoles  on  Spruce  id.,  Ko- 
diak group,  Alaska.  Pop.  45  in  1880;  74 
in  1890. 

Ooiinkie.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  28,  1884. 
Uzinke*.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  74,  1898. 

Uzntiuhi.  A  Quapaw  Iwuid  and  ancient 
village.  There  still  survived  in  1891  cer- 
tain gentes  belonging  to  it.  The  first 
mention  of  the  village,  unless  found  in 
some  of  the  names  of  De  Soto's  chroni- 
clers, is  probably  the  Atotchasi  of  Mar- 
quette's map  ( 1673).  Ototchassi  of  Theve- 
not  is  greatly  out  of  place,  as  are  most  of 
the  names  on  his  map.  In  1727  Poisson 
located  it  near  the  French  fort  on  Arkan- 
sas r.,  near  its  mouth. 

Aesetoouo. — Iberville  (1702)  in  Margry,  Dee.,  IV, 
601.  1880.  AMotoue—  Totiti  (1687)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  71, 1K46.  Atotchasi.— Marquette 
quoted  by  Shea,  Diseov.,  268,  1852.  ' 


Coxe,  Carolana.  11, 1741. 
des  Lozieres,  Voy.  &  la  Louisiana,  243,  1802  (prob- 
ably identical).  Osatove*.— Barcia,  EnsavoCron.. 
288, 1723.  Osotonoy.-Tonty  ( 1687)  in  French.  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  i,  60,  1846.    Osotteoez  —  Douay  (1687) 


quoted  by  Shea,  Diseov.,  170,  1852. 
Hennepin,  New  Diseov.,  pt.  2,  44.  16!:*. 
taoua— Margry,  Dec,  in,  596,  1878.  Otaotonoy.— 
Shea,  Diseov.,  170,  1852.  Ossotouu.— McKenney 
and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribe*,  in,  81,  1854.  OssotteooL— 
Charlevoix,  New  France,  iv  108,  note,  1870.  Os- 
•oztoues.— Tonti  in  French,  Hi*t.  Coll.  La.,  I,  83, 
1846.  Ototchassi  — Thevenot  in  Shea.  Diseov..  268, 
1852.  OUotchsuaWoutel  (1687)  in  Manrry,  Dec, 
IU,  463,  1878.  Otsotchoue— Charlevoix,  New 
France,  rv,  108,  note,  1866.  Otsotchove.— Joutel 
(1687)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La..  I,  176.  1846.  Ot- 
sote.— Joutel  (1687)  in  Marjrry,  Dee.,  in,  444.  187s. 
Ouea-periea— Coxe,  Carolina,  11,13, 1741 .  Oufotu. — 
Sibley  (1805)  in  Lewis  and  Clark,  Diseov.,  85. 1806. 
0u»olu.— Sibley  (1805)  in  Am.  St.  Papers.  Ind.  Aff.. 
1, 725,  1832.  Ouaontiwi — Coxe,  Carolana,  map,  1741. 
Ousoutiwy. — Ibid.,  11.  Osotheoa. — McKenney 
and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  III,  81,  1854.  Osotonea.— 
Tonti  (1687)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,82. 1846. 
Sato*.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.Tribes,  in,  557, 1853  (iden- 
tical?). Bauthouia— Shea,  Diseov.,  170.  note.  1852. 
Bitteoui.— Gale,  Upper  Miss.,  202. 1867.  Sothouea  — 
McKenney  and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  82,  is.%4. 
Bothouia.— Jeffervs,  French  Dom.  Am.,  144,  1761. 
Sotoa. —Doc.  of  1736 in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  IX.  1 067. 
1855  (identical?) .  Botoois.— De  la  Tour  msp.  1779 
(misprint).  Sotouia.— Jefferys,  French  Dom.  Am., 
pt.  1,  134,  1761.  Bouchitiony,— Iberville  (1700)  in 
Manrry,  Dec.,  iv, 429, 1880.  Southoia.— Charlevoix, 
Hist.  Jour.,  307.  1763.  Bouthouia. — Shea,  Diseov., 
268,  1852.  Boutouii — Carte  des  Posa.  Aiu/1.,  1777. 
Usutidhe  — Qatschet,  Creek  Mhrr.  Leg.,  i,  30, 18M. 
U-«u'-ti-n'-hi.— Dorse v,  Kwapa  MS.  vocab..  B.  A. 
E.,  1883.  U-iu'-ti-u'  wl.— Doraey  in  15th  Rep.  B 
A.  E.,  229,  1897.  Zautoouya.— La  Harpe  1 1721)  in 
Margry,  Dec.,  VI,  357, 1886.   Zautooys.— Ibid.,  365. 

Vaaf  ( Va'-af).  Apparently  a  gentile 
organization  among  the  Pima,  belonging 
to  the  Suwuki  Onimal,  or  Red  Ants, 
phratral  group.— Russell  in  26th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  197,  1908. 

Vaba.  A  rancheria,  probably  Cochimi, 
under  Purfsima  (Cadegomo)  mission,  on 
the  Pacific  coast  of  Lower  California  in 
the  18th  century.— Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th 
s.,  v,  189,  1857. 

Vabacahel  ( '  water  of  the  rancheria ' ) .  A 
rancheria,  probably  Cochimi,  connected 
with  Purfsima  (Cadegomo)  mission, 
Lower  California,  in  the  18th  centurv. — 
Doc.  Hist  Mex.,  4th  a.,  v,  189,  1857. 

Vachinapuchio  ('the  pass  straight  ahead' ). 
A  Tarahumare  rancheria  about  25  in.  n. 
e.  of  Norogachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico.— 
Lumholtz,  infn,  1894. 

Vacoregue  (Nahuatl:  atl,  'water';  core, 
'the turning';  hui, 'place of ':  'place of  the 
turn  of  the  river.' — Buelna).  A  division 
of  the  Cahita  on  the  lower  Rio  Fuerte  and 
the  coast  between  that  river  and  the  Rio 
Sinaloa,  in  Sinaloa,  Mexico.  Besides  the 
Vacoregue  proper  this  division  embraced 
the  Ahome,  Batucari,  Comopori,  and  tiua- 
zave— all  named  from  their  settlements 
and  speaking  the  same  dialect  of  the 
Cahita.  They  eked  out  a  livelihood  by 
fishing,  and  after  being  converted  to 
Christianity  founded  a  town  on  the  Rio 
Fuerte,  not  far  from  Ahome. 

i  — Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  Slates,  i.  214, 
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*  ...—Ibid.,  map  ( Vacoregue, 
or).  Guaaave.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Oeog.,  68,  1864. 
Vacoregue. — Ibid. 

Vaeachachic  (vae,  1  pasture' ; chic,  'place 
of).  A  small  rancheria  of  the  Tarahu- 
mare  near  Norogachic,  Chihuahaa,  Mex- 
ico.— Lumholtz,  infn,  1904. 

Yagerpe.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  "Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Vagitchitohate.  A  Kaiyukhotana  vil- 
lage near  the  mouth  of  Innoko  r.,  w. 
Alaska.— Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy., 
5th  ser.,  xxi,  map,  1850. 
Ku»hichagat — Tikhmenief  quoted  by  Baker.Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  365.  1901.  Vaahichagat.— ZagoJikin 
quoted  by  PetrofT  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  37.  18H4. 

Vahadha ('tobacco' ).  Given  by  Bourke 
(Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  a,  181,  1889)  as  a 
clan  of  the  Mohave  (q.  v.). 

Vahia.  The  name  of  the  site  of  San 
Miguel  mission,  Cal.,  established  in  Sali- 
nan  territory. 

Vahia.- Kngelhardt,  Franc,  in  Cal.,  404,  1897. 
Vatica\-IbFd. 

Vahichi  ( '  swamp ' ) .  A  small  ranche- 
ria of  the  Tarahumare  near  Norogachic, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico.— Lumholtz,  infn, 
1894. 

Vajaderain.  A  rancheria,  probably 
Cochimi,  under  Purfsima  (Cadegomo) 
mission,  Lower  California,  in  the  18th  een- 
r.— Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v,  188, 


tury. 

1&57. 


Vakaaaachiki  ('plenty  of  reeds,'  or 
-'  place  where  reeds  shoot  up ' ).  A  Tara- 
humare rancheria  in  Chihuahua,  Mex- 
ico.—Lumholtz,  infn,  1894. 

Valebo  (  'large  mesa' ).  A  small  ran- 
cheria of  the  Tarahumare  near  Noroga- 
chic, Chihuahua,  Mexico.— Lumholtz, 
infn,  1894. 

Valle  (Span. :  '  valley ').  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  central  Papago,  probably  in 
Pi  ma  co.,  Ariz.,  with  97  families  in  1865. — 
Davidson  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  135,  1865. 

Vallecillo  (Span.:  'little  valley').  An 
Opata  pueblo  visited  bv  Coronado  in 
1540;  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Sonora,  n.  w.  Mexico,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Arizpe.  Probably  identical  with  a  village 
later  known  by  another  name. 

SI  Vallecillo.-Castaneda,  Relaci6n  (1596).  in 
Temaiix-Compans,  Voy.,  IX.  158, 1*38.  Little  Val- 
iey.-Winshlp  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  515,  189C. 

Valle  de  las  Viejaa  (Span. :  '  valley  of  the 
old  ones' ).  A  former  Dieguefio  village  in 
San  Diego  co.,  Cal.— Hayes  (1850)  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  458,  1882. 

Valley  town  (native  name  Cid'n&hUHil'yl, 
'  long  place ' ).  A  former  Cherokee  settle- 
ment where  now  is  the  town  of  the  same 
name,  on  Valley  r.,  in  Cherokee  co., 
N.  C.  The  various  settlements  on  Val- 
ley r.  and  the  adjacent  part  of  Hiwassee 
were  known  collectively  as  the  "Valley 
towns."  (j.  m.)  " 

Vanca.  A  tribe,  evidently  Coahuiltecan, 
met  by  Massanet  (Diary,  in  Mem.  de 


Nueva  Espafia,  xxvn,  94,  MS.)  in  1691 
w.  of  Rio  Hondo,  Texas,  together  with 
the  Patchal,  Papaflaca,  and  others. 

Vareato.  Mentioned,  in  connection 
with  Puaray,  apparently  as  a  pueblo  of 
the  Tigua  of  New  Mexico  in  1598.— Oftate 
(1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  115,  1871. 

Varohio.  A  division  of  the  Tarahumare 
in  w.  Chihuahua  and  s.  b.  Sonora,  Mexico, 
plainly  on  the  Rio  Chinipas,  but  extend- 
ing n.  to  the  town  of  Loreto  and  w.  to 
the  Rio  Mayo.  It  includes  the  Chinipa, 
Guailopo,  Maguiaqui,  Hizo,  Husoron, 
Cuteco,  and  Tecargoni.  The  Varohio 
proper  occupied  Loreto  and  Santa  Ana 
pueblos. 


»   iinfj.,    A  .  A  ,    ill,    o..   u\liy  ,   ion,  UUIUI 

Proc.  Int.  Con*,  of  Anthr.,  108.  1394.  V. 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  58,  1864.  Varohio 
Vorafio.—  Ibid. 

Vasea.    See  Pottery,  Receptacles. 

Vasisa.  One  of  the  7  Apalachee  towns 
named  in  a  letter  from  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribe  to  the  King  of  Spain  in  1688;  situ- 
ated probably  on  VVacissa  r.,  Jefferson 
co.,  Fla.,  and  evidently  destroyed  by 
the  English  and  their  Indian  allies  un- 
der Gov.  Moore  in  1704.  In  1822  Creek 
(i.  e.  Seminole)  immigrants  from  Chatta- 
hoochee r.  occupied  a  town  called  Waeissa- 
talofa,  'Wacissa  town,'  about  the  head 
of  St  Marks  r.  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, (j.  M.) 
Vaaiaa.— Doe.  of  1688  quoted  by  Gatschet,  Creek 
Mi*r.  Le>r.,  1. 76. 1SH4  (  Apalachee  town  1.  Wa  ciaaa- 
talofa.— Bell  in  Morse.  Rep.  to  See.  War.  306,  1822 
(Creek  town). 

Vasoreachic  ( vcuoli,  an  herb;  chic,  'place 
of).  A  Tarahumare  rancheria  near 
Norogachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lum- 
holtz, infn,  1894. 

Vawerachi  (  Va-we'-ra-chi,  'place  of 
much  water').  A  small  rancheria  of  the 
Tarahumare  near  Norogachic,  Chihua- 
hua, Mexico.  — Lumholtz,  infn,  1894. 

Vaynorpa.  A  village  of  the  Opata  on 
the  k.  bank  of  Rio  San  Miguel,  about  lat. 
30°,  Sonora,  Mexico.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  m,  71, 1890;  iv,  487,  1892. 

Vayuavahi.  A  ruined  village  of  the 
Opata  e.  of  Nacori,  about  lat  29°  W,  e. 
Sonora,  Mexico. 

Va-yua-va-bi.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
ill,  62,  1890.   Vayuava-vi.-Ibid..  iv,  508,  1892. 

Vazacahel  ('mesquite  water' ).  A  ran- 
cheria, probably  Cochimi,  connected  with 
Purfsima  (Cadegomo)  mission,  Lower 
California,  in  the  18th  century. 
Vaxaoahel.— Doe.  Hist.  Mex..  4th  s",  V,  190.  1857. 
Vatacahel.— Ibid. 

Vechaochi  (  Ve-cha'-o-chi,  'place  of  the 
prickly  herb,'  oossibly  referring  to  a 
cactus).  A  small  rancheria  of  the  Tara- 
humare near  Norogachic,  Chihuahua, 
Mexico.— Lumholtz,  infn,  1894. 

Vectaca.  A  village,  presumably  Cos  ta- 
il oan,  formerly  connected  with  "Dolores 
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mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Fanner,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Vela»co,  Luie  de.  The  brother  of  a  chief 
of  a  Virginia  district  known  to  the  Span- 
iards as  Axacan  (q.  v.),  on  a  stream 
flowing  into  Chesapeake  bay.  Spanish 
navigators,  in  company,  perhaps,  with 
some  Dominican  monks,  had  visited  the 
country  in  1559-60  and  carried  the  boy 
to  Mexico,  where  the  viceroy,  Don  Luis 
de  V  fiasco,  caused  him  to  be  baptized  and 

fave  him  his  name.  In  1566,  while  in 
lavana,  Don  Luis  accompanied  a  party 
of  30  Spanish  soldiers  under  a  captain, 
and  two  Dominicans,  to  his  home  country, 
where  it  was  planned  to  establish  a  mis- 
sion; but  the  venture  proving  a  failure, 
the  monks  and  the  Indian  sailed  for  Spain. 
At  court  he  so  ingratiated  himself  into  the 
good  will  of  King  Philip  II  that  he  lived 
at  the  royal  expense  during  all  his  stay, 
when  he  returned  to  Havana  with  some 
Dominican  missionaries  who  had  em- 
barked for  Florida.  The  Florida  mission 
having  been  abandoned,  Don  Luis,  in  his 
apparent  zeal  to  convert  his  countrymen, 
joined  the  Jesuits  under  Father  Segura  on 
their  departure  for  Florida  in  1570.  On 
August  5  Father  Segura  and  8  other 
Jesuits,  together  with  the  Indian,  sailed 
for  Chesapeake  bay,  reaching  on  Sept.  10 
the  province  of  Axacan,  where  they 
entered  a  river  and  landed.  So  impover- 
ished was  the  country  that  the  vessel  was 
sent  back  with  a  message  appealing  for 
the  relief  of  the  destitution  of  the  Indians 
in  the  following  spring.  On  the  depart- 
ure of  the  vessel  the  fathers  moved  to 
another  stream,  2  leagues  distant,  near  a 
settlement  governed  by  a  younger  brother 
of  Don  Luis,  where  a  hut  and  a  chapel 
were  erected  and  where  the  Indian 
served  as  interpreter  for  some  time,  when 
he  abandoned  the  missionaries  under 
pretense  of  preparing  for  their  reception 
at  another  village.  Early  in  Feb.  1571, 
a  messenger  was  sent  by  the  missionaries 
to  induce  Don  Luis  to  return.  He  re- 
ceived them  with  a  great  show  of  friend- 
shipand  promised  to  return  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  but  the  same  night  the  Indians, 
led  by  Luis,  overtook  the  little  party  and 
murdered  them.  On  Feb.  8,  the  remain- 
der of  the  missionary  band  at  their  settle- 
ment were  disarmed  of  their  hatchets  by 
a  ruse,  when  the  Indians  fell  upon  and 
killed  all  except  a  little  boy,  Alonso,  who 
was  rescued  by  Menendez  later  in  the  year 
when  he  visited  Axacan  to  wreak  ven- 
geance on  the  natives  for  the  murders  they 
had  committed.  Consult  Lowery,  Span- 
ish Settlements— Florida,  1562-1574, 1905, 
and  authorities  therein  cited;  Murray, 
Lives  Cath.  Heroes,  1896;  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  n,  230,  1875;  Shea  (1) 
in  Beach,  Ind.  Miscel.,  1877,  (2)  in  Cath. 
World,  Mar.  1875,  (3) 


1855,  (4)  Cath.  Church  in  Col.  Days,  1886; 
Brown,  (1)  First  Republic  in"  Amer., 
1898;  (2)  Genesis  of  U.S.,  1890.  (j.m.) 

Venaambakaia.  A  band  or  division  of 
the  Pomo,  formerly  living  near  the  Rus- 
sian settlement  of  Ross,  in  Sonoma  co., 
Cal.— Powell  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  m. 
493,  1877. 

V o n  a  d  oa  (Span.  pi. 1  deer ' ) .  One  of  the 
tribes  mentioned  by  Fray  Bartolom6  Gar- 
cfa  as  speaking  the  language  of  his  Man- 
ual (1760).  This  tribe  was  either  quite 
widely  distributed  or  else  the  name  was 
applied  to  several  distinct  bands,  all  evi- 
dently Coahuiltecan.  In  1731  San  Juan 
Capistrano  mission  was  founded  in  Texas 
for  the  "Benados"  andToloujad  (Tiloja), 
and  the  Benado  chief  was  made  first '  'gov- 
ernor" of  the  mission  (Test,  de  Asiento  de 
Misiones,  MS.,  1731,  in  Gen.  Laud  Off., 
Austin,  Texas).  In  1737  they  deserted 
the  mission  (doc.  in  Lamar  Papers,  1737, 
MS.).  After  1757  large  numbers  of  them 
were  gathered  at  the  Camargo  mission, 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  they  were  still 
living  there  as  late  as  1809  (Baptismal 
records  in  the  parish  church  of  Camargo, 
examined  in  1907).  Some  time  in  the 
18th  century  some  of  the  tribe  were  at 
the  Vizarron  mission  in  northern  Mexico 
(Portillo, Apuntes, 323, 1888).  (h.e.b.) 
Benado*. — Test,  de  Aaicnto,  1731,  op.  cit. 

Venango.  A  "former  Seneca  settlement  at 
the  mouth  of  French  cr.,  in  Venango  co., 
Pa.,  at  the  site  of  the  present  Franklin. 
According  to  the  deposition  of  Stephen 
Coffen  (1754)  it  was  "  called  by  the  In- 
dians Ganagarah'  hare,  on  the  Banks  of 
Belle  Riviere,  where  the  River  o  Boeff 
empties  into  it  "  (Arch.  Pa.,  2d  s.,  vi 
184, 1877).  The  place  was  later  occupied 
by  a  mixed  population  of  Seneca,  Dels- 
wares,  Shawnee,  Wyandot,  Ottawa,  and 
other  tribes  allied  with  the  French.  The 
place  first  came  into  notice  when  the 
French  agent  Joncaire  visited  the  Indians 
in  1753,  in  advance  of  the  French  expedi- 
tion. He  distributed  presents  to  the  In- 
dians about  the  region,  and  expelled  the 
English  traders.  John  Fraser,  who  had 
been  at  the  place  for  several  years,  selling 
goods  and  acting  as  a  gunsmith,  wrote  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Council  explaining  that 
the  French  were  building  a  fort  "at  Cas- 
eoago  up  French  creek,  the  reference 
being  to  the  French  fort  at  Le  Bteuf ,  now 
Waterford,  Pa.  No  French.fort  was  bailt 
at  Cussewago.  Many  writers  are  in  error 
in  locating  the  French  fort  at  this  place, 
and  in  callingthelocality  where  the  French 
fort  was  built  Cussewago.  Shippen,  in  a 
letter  concerning  the  matter,  savs:  "We- 
ningo  is  the  name  of  an  Indian  Town  on 
Ohio,  where  Mr.  Freser  has  had  a  Gun- 
smith Shop  for  many  years;  it  is  situate 
eighty  Miles  up  the  same  River  beyond 
the  Log's  Town  Casewago  is  Twenty 
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miles  above  Weningo"  (Col.  Rec.  Pa., 
v,  660,  1851).  The  entrance  of  the 
French  expedition  in  1753  caused  great 
excitement  among  the  Iroquois,  who  re- 
garded it  as  an  invasion  of  their  lands; 
and  also  among  the  Delawares,  Shawnee, 
and  other  Indians  at  Logstown  for  the 
same  reason  (see  letter  of  Lieut.  Hol- 
land, Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  v,  623;  Letter  of  Gov. 
Dinwiddie,  630;  Letter  from  Council  of 
Onondaga,  637;  Letter  of  Half  King,  635; 
Weiser's  Journal  of  his  mission  to  Onon- 
daga, 642-647 ).  This  expedition  followed 
a  different  course  from  that  of  Celoron 
de  Bienville  (1749),  which  reached  Al- 
legheny r.  by  way  of  L.  Chautauqua 
and  Conewango  r.  It  made  the  portage 
from  Presqu'  Isle  (Erie,  Pa.)  to  the  head- 
waters of  River  au  Bceuf  (French  cr.) 
and  then  down  this  stream  to  its  mouth 
I  Venango).  Forts  were  built  at  the  two 
former  locations  in  1753.  It  was  the 
intention  to  build  a  third  fort  at  Venango, 
but  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Indians 
and  the  lateness  of  the  season,  this  project 
was  temporarily  abandoned  (Letter  of 
M.  Duquesne  to  M.  de  Rouille,  Aug.  1753, 
in  Arch.  Pa.,  2d  s.,  vi,  161,  1877).  Pos- 
session was  taken  of  the  place  by  Capt 
Chalbert  de  Joncaire,  who  expelled  the 
traders  from  John  Fraser's  house,  and 
erected  a  French  flag  on  the  building, 
which  he  made  his  headquarters.  He 
spent  his  time  trying  to  win  the  Indians 
on  the  Ohio  to  the  French  interest 
The  presence  of  the  French  force  within 
the  region  claimed  by  the  English  led  to 
the  mission  of  Washington  and  Gist,  who 
were  sent  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia  to 
warn  the  French  invaders  to  depart 
(Washington's  Jour.,  1753;  Gist's  Jour., 
1753;  Frontier  Forts,  n,  1  et  seq., 
1895) .  The  French  fort  at  Venango  was 
finished  in  the  spring  of  1 754 ;  it  was  called 
Ft  Machault  by  the  French,  but  was 
always  called  "the  French  fort  at  Ve- 
nango" by  the  English.  Daring  the 
French  occupancy  of  the  Ohio  this  fort 
became  a  center  of  Indian  influence  on 
the  upj>er  Allegheny  (Frontier  Forts,  n, 
585,  1896).  After  the  fall  of  Ft  Duquesne 
in  1758,  the  fort  at  Venango  was  strength- 
ened and  a  larger  garrison  placed  at  it;  it 
then  became  a  rendezvous  for  all  the 
Indians  hostile  to  the  English.  In  the 
summer  of  1759  there  were  about  1,000 
Indians  of  various  tribes  gathered  in  the 
vicinity.  Col.  Hugh  Mercer,  the  com- 
mander of  Ft  Pitt,  wrote  to  Gov.  Denny, 
telling  him  of  the  gathering  of  the  French 
and  Indians  at  Venango  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  Ft  Pitt  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  vm,  292, 
1852).  In  the  summer  of  1759  the  French 
force  deserted  all  their,  posts  in  n.  w. 
Pennsylvania,  leaving  the  entire  region  in 
possession  of  the  English  (Col.  Rec.  Pa., 
vm,  394-396, 1852).    After  the  abandon- 
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ment  of  Venango  by  the  French  a  new 
fort  was  built  by  the  English  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1760,  which  was  called  Ft  Venan- 
go, but  only  a  small  garrison,  under 
Lieut.  Gordon,  was  stationed  at  the  place. 
During  the  Pontiac  war  the  little  garrison 
and  fort  at  Venango  was  blotted  out  by 
the  hostile  Seneca,  not  a  soul  escaping. 
Lieut.  Gordon  was  slowly  burned  to  death 
(Bouquet's  letter,  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  ix,  35, 
1852).  All  the  frontier  forts  of  w.  Penn- 
sylvania were  besieged  by  the  Indians  at 
the  same  time,  and  all  except  Ft  Ligonier 
and  Ft  Pitt  fell  under  the  fury  of  the  In- 
dians. After  the  destruction  of  Ft  Ve- 
nango the  entire  region  in  n.  w.  Pennsyl- 
vania was  in  full  possession  of  the  Indians 
(Park man,  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  n, 
18-25,  1901;  Frontier  Forts,  n,  592,  1896; 
Arch,  of  Pa.,  2d  s.,  vi,  579  et  seq.,  1877). 
At  the  treaty  of  Ft  Pitt  in  1765  many  In- 
dian deputies  were  present  from  the 
upper  Allegheny  region  (Col.  Rec.  Pa., 
ix,  250  et  seq.,  1852).  The  close  of  the 
Revolution  brought  fears  of  another  In- 
dian uprising  in  Pennsylvania.  Settle- 
ments nad  been  made  at  various  points 
on  the  Allegheny  n.  of  Kittanning,  to  pro- 
tect which  Ft  Franklin  was  built,  about 
half  a  mile  up  French  cr.  (Arch,  of  Pa., 
xi,  270, 1855).  During  the  Indian  troubles 
in  1794  this  fort  was  strengthened.  A 
garrison  was  kept  at  this  point  until  1796, 
when  a  new  location  was  selected  nearer 
the  mouth  of  French  cr.  This  building, 
called  the  "Old  Garrison,"  was  occupied 
until  1803,  when,  all  danger  of  Indian  in- 
vasion having  passed  away,  the  military 

{>ost  was  abandoned.  (g.  p.  d.  ) 

'art  Franklin.— Howell  map,  1792.  Fort  Bach 
ault.— Duquenne  (1756)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  2d  s.,  vi 
263,  1877.  Fort  Maokhault.— Vaudreuil  (1757). 
ibid..  406.  Fort  of  Venango.— Pa.  Council  (1789) 
in  Col.  Rec.  Pa..  XVI,  1853.  Gaaagarahhare.— Cof- 
fen  (1754).  ibid.,  VI,  9,  1851.  Oanagarah'hare.— 
Arch,  of  Pa..  2d  VI.  184.  1877.  Hachaull.— 
Fevre(175H), ibid.. in. 363, 1853.  Oninga  — Homann 
Heirs  map,  17.ri6.  Oningo  — Ewnauta  and  Rapilly 
map.  1777.  P.  Machault.— Pom-hot  map,  1758. 
Quingo.— La  Tour  map,  1784  (misprint).  Venan- 
ga.— Lattre  map.  1784.  Venango.— Washington 
(1753)  in  Proud,  Penn.,  II,  app.,  43,  1798.  Venan- 
go Fort— Scull  map,  1770.  Venargo.— Morse,  Hist, 
Am.,  map.  1798  (misprint),  ▼eneango.— Easton 
conf.  (T757)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vil,  287.  lK.r>6. 
Veningo.— 8hirley  (1755),  ibid.,  VI.  967. 1866.  Vil- 
lage du  Loupe.— Bonnecamp  map,  1749.  Vtnan- 
go.— Homann  Heirs  map.  1756.  Viningo.— Gist 
map,  1763.   Wenango.— Lewi*  Evans  map.  1755. 


renin«.-Shippen~(1753)  In  Col.  Rec.  Pa.;  V.  660, 
185LWeningo  Town.-Petera  (1764),  ibid..  769. 


Vende  Flechas  (Span. :  '  arrow  sellers' ). 
A  band  represented  in  1794  by  six  mem- 
bers at  Espfritu  Santo  de  Zufliga  mission, 
Texas.  Tney  were  called  by  the  mis- 
sionary there  a  branch  of  the  Xaraname 
(Aranama)  tribe  (Portillo,  Apuntes,  308, 

Verachi  ('where  corn  grows').  A 
small  rancheria  of  the  Tarn liu mare  near 
Norogachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico.— Lum- 
holtz,  inf  n,  1894. 
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as  The  Prophet,  the  friend  and  adviser 
of  Black  Hawk.  He  was  born  about  1794, 
and  presided  over  a  village  known  as 
"Prophet's  Village,"  on  Rock  r.,  about 
35  in.  above  its  mouth,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Prophetstown,  111.  Half  Winne- 
bago and  half  Sauk,  he  had  great  influence 
with  both  tribes,  and  #as  noted  for  cru- 
elty and  his  hostility  toward  Americans. 
When  Black  Hawk's  lieutenant,  Nea- 
pope,  went  to  Maiden,  Canada,  to  consult 
with  the  British  authorities  in  regard  to 
the  right  of  the  Indians  to  retain  their 
lands  on  Rock  r.,  he  stopped  on  his  re- 
turn at  the  Prophet's  village,  where  he 
remained  during  the  winter,  and  told 
Wabokieshiek  of  his  mission.  The 
Prophet,  always  ready  for  mischief  and 
delighted  at  this  opportunity  to  make 


WABOKIESHIEK  (WHITE  CLOUo).     An  in  A  Paint  mo  »T  M.  M. 
6ui.LV  IM  THE  WIKOMiM  HISTORICAL  BOC'CTT 


trouble  for  the  whites,  is  said  to  have  per- 
formed some  incantations,  had  several 
visions,  and  prophesied  that  if  Black 
Hawk  would  move  against  the  whites  he 
would  be  joined  by  the  "Great  Spirit" 
and  a  large  army  which  would  enable 
him  to  overcome  the  whites  and  regain 
possession  of  his  old  village.  These  pre- 
dictions, added  to  Neapope's  false  reports 
from  the  British,  induced  Black  Hawk 
to  continue  the  war  which  bears  his 
name.  Keokuk  is  said  to  have  blamed 
the  Prophet  for  all  the  trouble.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Indians  at  Bad  Axe  in 
1832,  Black  Hawk  and  the  Prophet  made 
their  escape,  but  were  capturea  bv  Chae- 
tar  and  One-Eyed  Dekaury,  two  Winne- 
bago Indians,  in  an  attempt  to  reach 
Prairie  La  Crosse,  where  they  expected 


to  cross  the  Mississippi  and  be  safe. 
They  were  delivered  to  Gen.  Street  on 
Aug.  27, 1832.  Arriving  at  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks, 10  m.  below  St  Louis,  they  were 
put  in  irons,  to  their  extreme  mortifica- 
tion and  of  which  they  complained  bit- 
terly. In  April  of  the  following  year 
they  were  taken  to  Washington,  where 
they  were  permitted  to  HOC  I*resident 
Jackson,  to  whom  Wabokieshiek  ap- 
pealed for  their  freedom;  instead,  they 
were  Bent  to  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  where 
they  remained  until  June  4,  when  they 
were  released.  Having  lost  his  prestige 
as  a  prophet,  WalK)kieshiek  lived  in  ob- 
scurity among  the  Sauk  in  Iowa  until 
their  removal  to  Kansas,  and  died  among 
the  Winnebago  about  1841.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  being  six  ft  tall,  stout  and 
athletic  of  figure,  with  a  countenance  in 
keeping  with  his  militant  disposition. 
At  variance  with  accounts  of  his  de- 
pravity is  a  statement  by  Maj.  Thomas 
Forsythe,  for  years  the  agent  of  the  Sauk 
and  Foxes,  in  which  he  says  of  Wabokie- 
shiek: "Many  a  good  meal  has  the 
Prophet  given  to  the  people  traveling 
past  his  village,  and  very  many  stray 
horses  has  he  recovered  from  the  Indians 
and  restored  them  to  their  rightful 
owners,  without  asking  any  recompense 
whatever."  It  is  also  said  that  during 
the  progress  of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  Col 
Gratiot,  agent  for  the  Winnebago,  who 
on  account  of  his  humane  and  honorable 
treatment  of  the  Indians  was  considered 
most  likely  to  influence  them,  was  se- 
lected to  visit  the  hostile  camp  and  in- 
duce the  Prophet  to  turn  the  British 
band  back  to  its  Iowa  reservation.  On 
reaching  the  Prophet's  village,  Gratiot 
and  his  party  were  surrounded  by  the 
hostilesand  made  prisoners,  despite  their 
flag  of  truce,  and  he  would  have  lost  his 
life  had  not  the  Prophet  come  to  his 
rescue.  He  was  taken  to  Wabokieshiek's 
house  and  allowed  to  explain  the  object 
of  his  mission,  but  could  not  dissuade  the 
Indians  from  their  purpose.  Although 
the  warriors  clamored  for  Gratiot's  life, 
Wa1x)kieshiek  was  determined  to  save 
him,  and  after  keeping  him  for  several 
days  found  an  opportunity  to  allow  him 
to  escape. 

While  in  Jefferson  Barracks  Wabokie- 
shiek's portrait  was  painted  bv  Catlin, 
and  is  now  in  the  National  Museum; 
another  portrait,  by  R.  M.  Sully,  made 
while  the  Prophet  was  a  prisoner  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  is  here  reproduced. 

Consult  Fulton,  lied  Men  of  Iowa,  1882; 
Stevens,  Black  Hawk  War,  1903;  Wia. 
Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  x,  1888.         (r.  s.  s.) 

Wabozo  (  Wa-bo-zo,  'rabbit').  A  gens 
of  the  Potawatomi. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc., 
167,  1877. 

Wacahoota.    A  former  Seminole  settle- 
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ment  in  Florida.— Worth  in  H.  R.  Doc. 
262,  27th  Cong.,  2d  fees.,  30,  1842. 

Wacamuc.  The  chief  village  of  the 
Cathlacumup  of  the  Chinookan  family  in 
Oregon  in  1835. — Framboise  quoted  by 
Gairdner  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi, 
255,  1841. 

Waccamaw.  One  of  the  small  tribes 
formerly  dwelling  on  the  Lower  Pedee 
and  its  branches  in  South  Carolina  and 
the  adjacent  border  of  North  Carolina. 
Nothing  is  known  of  their  language,  and 
very  little  else  concerning  them,  as  they 
were  never  prominent  in  history.  Their 
associations  indicate  that  they  were 
Siouan.  Their  habitat  was  along  Wacca- 
maw r.,  which  enters  the  Pedee  from  the 
k.  almost  at  its  mouth.  They  were  men- 
tioned first  in  1715  as  living  near  the 
Winyaw,  both  tribes  receiving  ammuni- 
tion from  the  Cheraw,  who  attempted  to 
gain  them  as  allies  of  the  Yamasee  and 
other  tribes  against  the  English.  At  this 
time  they  were  living  in  6  villages  with 
a  population  of  610  (Rivers,  Hist.  S.  Car.. 
94,  1874).  In  1755  the  Cherokee  and 
Notchee  were  reported  to  have  killed 
some  Pedee  and  Waccamaw  in  the  white 
settlements  (Gregg,  Hist,  of  Old  Cheraws, 
15,  1867).  Like  the  Pedee,  Cheraw,  and 
other  tril>es  of  that  region  (Mooney,  Siouan 
Tribes  of  the  East,  76,  1894),  the  rem- 
nant was  probably  finally  incorporated 
with  the  Catawba. 

Waccamaua.— Letter  of  1715  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rec.  D, 
252.  1886.  Waccamaw.— Christian  (cti.  1771)  In 
Hitwkimt,  ML**.,  88, 1846.  Waccamawe.— Letter  of 
1715  In  N.  C.  Col.  Rec.,  II.  252,  1886.  Wuoomu- 
eeee.— Rivers,  Hist.  8.  Car..  94,  1*74.  Wacemaui  - 
U-tter  of  1715  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rec.,  II,  251,  1886. 
Waggamaw — Map  of  8.  C,  1760.  Waggoman — 
War  map  of  1715in  Winner,  Hist.  Am.,  V, 346,  1887 
(misprint).  Wioomaw.— Bowen  map,  1760.  Wig- 
omaw  — Moll,  map  Car..  1720. 

Wacoogo.  A  village  connected  in  1614 
with  the  Abnaki,  probably  situated  on  or 
near  the  s.  coast  01  Maine;  possibly  iden- 
tical with  Wachuset. 

Waccogo.— Smith  (1631)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
3d  «u  IJL22.  1833.  Wakeogo.-Smith  (lfil»i) ,  ibid., 

Wachamshwash.    A  former  Modoc  vil- 
lage on  Lost  r.,  near  Tule  or  Rhett  lake, 
in  Klamath  co.,  s.  w.  Oreg. 
Watchamahwaah.— Catschet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
II,  pt.  I,  xxxii,  1890. 

Wachanaruka.  A  fonner  Costanoan  vil- 
lage of  the  Rumsen  division,  on  the  site 
of  the  Salinas  raneho  of  Cooper,  Monterey 
co.,  Cal.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 
1860. 

Wachapalaschuk  (  Wachap'alatchuk). 
The  name  of  an  ancestor  of  a  gens  of  the 
Kwakiutl  pro[>er;  also  applied  to  the  gens 
itself  (Boas  in  Petermauns  Mitteil.,  pt. 
5,  131,  1887). 

Wach ape  ( '  stabber ' ) .  A  modern  band 
of  the  Oglala  Sioux. 

Wacape.— Dorsev  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  221.  1WT7.  Wateape.-Ibid. 

Wacharones.    A  Costanoan  group  for- 


[  me  ugiaia  ruoux. 
«,— Dorsey  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th  Rep. 
220,1897.  Watceo»pa,-Ibid. 

ieunpa  ( 1  roasters^ ).  A  band  of  the 


merly  connected  with  Soledad  and  San 

Juan  Bautista  missions,  Cal. 
Goatcharonea. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 
1860  (at  8oledad).  Guachurronea. — Engelhard t, 
Franciscans  in  Cal.,  898,  1897  (at  San  Juan  Bau- 
tista). Huaohirronea.— Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta,  Idio- 
maa  California*,  1821,  MS.  trans.,  B.  A.  E.(at  8an 
Juan  BauUsta). 

Wachaskesouek.  A  tribe  mentioned  in 
1648,  in  connection  with  bands  of  the 
Ottawa,  as  allies  of  the  Hurons,  living  a. 
of  L.  Huron. 

Ouachaakeaouek.— Jcs.  Rel.  1648,  62,  1858.  Wach- 
aakeaouek.— Jes.  Rel.,  Ill,  index,  1858. 

Wachbit.  A  former  Shoshonean  settle- 
ment on  the  site  of  San  Bernardino,  Cal., 
or  perhaps  only  the  native  name  of  that 
locality. 

Wach-bk  —  Kroeber  In  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch, 
and  Eth.,  vm,  89,  1908. 

Wachegami  (prob.  'beaver-dam  lake,' 
or  possibly  'shining  lake.' — Hewitt). 
An  unidentified  tribe  or  band  living  m 
Canada  n.  of  L.  Nipissing;  probably 
named  from  a  lake  on  which  they  re- 
sided. 

Ouachegami.— Jea.  Rel.  1640,  34,  1858.  Waehe- 
gami.— Jes,  Rel.,  in,  index. 

Wacheonpa   ('roasters').    A  modern 
band  of  the  Oglala  Sioux. 
Waceonpa^-  " 
B*  A.  f""* 

Wachennps 
Brule  Teton  Sioux. 
Broiled  meat  people. — Culbertson  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1850,  141,  1851.  Waceonpa.— Cleveland,  let- 
ter to  I>orsey,  1884.  Wace  uijpa.— Dorsey  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218.  1897.  Wa  a'-om-pa.— Hayden, 
Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val..  376,  1862.  Wa- 
pa.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218,  1897. 
acheunpa  ('roasters').  A  band  of 
the  Yankton  Sioux. 

Waceurjpa.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  217, 1897. 
Watceu»pa. — Ibid. 

Wachuset  ('at  the  small  mountain.' — 
Gerard).  A  tribe  formerly  living  on 
upper  Nashua  r.  in  Worcester  co. ,  Mass. 
They  are  commonly  classed  as  Nipmuc, 
but  seem  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
Pennacook  confederacy. 
Watchuaeta.— Hubbard  (1680)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  2d  s.,  V,  408,  1815. 

Wachuset.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Wachuset,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt 
Wachusett,  about  where  Princeton,  Mass., 
now  stands. 

Wachuaett.— Winthrop  (ca.  1644)  quoted  by  Drake, 
Bk.  Iuds.,  bk.  II,  46, 1848.  Wadchuaet.-Ellot  ( 1648) 
in  Maas.  Hist. Soc.  Coll..  3d  s.,  IV.  82, 1831.  Wadjua- 
set— Writer  of  1676quoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Chron., 
135.  1836. 

Waco.  One  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Tawakoni,  whose  village  stood  until  after 
1830  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Waco,  Texas.  The  name  does  not  seem 
unmistakably  to  appear  until  after  1820, 
occurring  first  in  Anglo- American  ac- 
counts. As  the  Tawakoni  evidently  are 
the  Touacara,  whom  La  Harpe  visited  in 
1719  on  Canadian  r.,  it  is  not  impossible 
(and  it  has  been  assumed)  that  the  Hone- 
cha,  or  Houecha,  given  by  I  i  Harpe 
and  Beaurain  as  one  of  the  Touacara 
group,  are  identical  with  the  Waco. 
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Yet,  if  the  later  Waco  had  kept  this 
name  throughout  the  18th  century,  it  is 
strange  that  it  should  not  appear  in  some 
of  the  many  Spanish  reports  and  descrip- 
tions of  them  under  the  name  Tawakoni, 
after  1770.  It  has  been  thought  that  the 
Quainco  of  De  1' Isle's  map  are  the  same 
as  the  Waco. 

That  the  Waco  village  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury was  identical  with  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  neighboring  Tawakoni  vil- 
lages on  the  Brazos,  known  in  the  later 
18th  century  respectively  as  the  village 
of  El  Quiscat  and  that  of  the  Flechazos, 
is  clear,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
which  one,  since  both  were  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  Waco.  As  the 
ethnology,  customs,  and  early  history  of 
these  two  villages  are  quite  fully  given 


LONG  SOLCWEH — A  WACO 


under  Tawakoni,  they  need  not  be  de- 
scribed here. 

Alwut  1824,  according  to  Stephen  F. 
Austin,  the  main  Waco  village  consisted 
of  83  grass  houses,  occupying  at>out  40 
acres,  and  inhabited  by  about  100  men. 
Half  a  mile  below  was  another  village  of 
15  houses,  built  close  together.  The 
Waco  were  then  cultivating  about  200 
acres  of  corn,  enclosed  with  brush  fences 
("Description  of  Waco  Villages,"  n.  d., 
in  Austin  Papers,  Class  D).  At  the  site 
of  the  Waco  village  a  native  earthwork, 
like  that  of  their  Kindred,  the  Taovayas 
(Tawehash),  and  known  to  have  been 
used  for  military  purposes  as  late  as  1829, 
is  said  to  have  been  until  very  recently 
still  visible  at  the  city  of  Waco  (Kenney 
in  Wooten,  Coinp.  His.  Tex.,  i,  745, 


1898).  For  the  relations  of  the  tribe 
with  the  Angjo-American  Texans,  see 
Kenney,  op.  cit. 

The  Waco  were  included  in  the  treaties 
made  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Wichita  in  1835  and  1846,  and  also  in 
1872,  when  their  reservation  in  the 
present  Oklahoma  was  established.  In 
1902  they  received  allotments  of  land 
and  became  citizens.  (b.  e.  b.  ) 

Gentlemen  Indians. — Bollaert  in  lour.  Ethnol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  II,  275,  1850  (Bometimcs  ho  called).  Hone- 
chaa.— La  Harpe  (1719)  In  Marjory,  Dec.,  VI.  289. 
1886.  Houeohas.— Bcaurain  (1719).  ibid.  Huan- 
chane  —  I  ji  Harpe,  ibid.,277.  Huanehes.—  I  n  Han*? 
in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  in,  72.  1851.  Haas*.— 
La  Harpe  in  Margry,  D6c.,  vi,  277, 1886.  Huaoo. — 
Tex.  State  Arch..  Sept.  20,  1826.  Onaineo.— La 
Tour, mapof  N. Am.,  1782.  ftuaineo  —  De  1' Isle, map 
(oa.  1700),  in  Winner,  Hist.  Am..  11, 294. 1884.  TaT 
le-wit-iua.— Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  ill.  68.  1856 
(iriveii  us  tln  ir  own  name).  Wacoo  — Madlard. 
Hbit.Texas,  232, 1842.  Wacaa.— Brown.Wesl.Oaz.. 
152,  1817.  Wacooa.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antlu. 
Soc., II,  117, 1836.  Waco.— Drake,  Bk.  Ind*.  xii. 
1H4H.  Wacoah  —  Hildreth.  Dragoon  Camiwiigns. 
166,  1836  Waeoes.— Bonnell,  Texan,  140,  1840. 
Waooo*.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  I,  518.  1H.M. 
Waeko.— MollhauHvn.Tairehuch.73, 1858.  Wkkb  ■ 
MT.iy,  Ann.' Reg.,  no.  4,27,  1888.  Wakoe  —  Fal- 
coner in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  xm,  209.  1S43. 
Wakoa.— Hazen  (1868)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  18,  40th 
Cong..3d  sens.,  IS,  1869.  Weceo's  —  Bollaertin Jour. 
Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  II,  265,  18.V).  Weeoa.— Dron- 
enech,  Deserto  N.  A.,  II.  25,  1860.  Weeco. — II 
laert,  op.  cit.,  275.  wako.— Gatachet,  Tonka  we 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Tonkawa  name).  We'ku.— 
Gatschct.  Caddoand  Vatassi  MS..  B.  A.  E.  W©- 
ku»h.— Gatuchet.  Wichita  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1884 
(Wichita  name).  Whaooe  —  Burnet  (1847)  in 
Schoolcraft,  Did.  Tribes.  1.239.  1851.  Wioo.— Hil- 
dreth, Dragoon  Campaigns,  177,  1836.  Wi'ko.— 
Gatschet,  Caddo  and  Yatami  MS..  B.  A.  E. 
Wi'-ku.— Dorscy,  Kwapa  MS,  vocab.,  B.  A.  E», 
1891  (Qua paw  name). 

Waconiaak.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  x.  bank  of  Rap- 
pahannock r.  in  King  George  co.,  Va. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Wacuntug.  A  villageof  Praying  Indians 
in  the  Nipmuc  country  in  1674,  situated 
on  the  w.  side  of  Blackstone  r.,  near  the 
present  Ux bridge,  Worcester  co.,  Mass. 
It  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  subject 
to  the  Narraganset. 

Wacantuck  —  Barber,  Hist.  Coll.,  612,  1839.  Wa- 
cumtung.  iluvi.  Antiq.  Re*.,  95,  1824.  Waeun- 
tug .-Gookin  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  1st  s„ 
I,  194,  1806.  Wayunckeke— Williams  (1660)  in  R, 
I.  Col.  Rec.,  I.  39,  1856. 

Waddapawjestin  (probably  from  tpaijxi 

chistina,  4  small  stream' ) .  ADakotaband, 

probably  a  part  of  the  Wahpeton. 

Waddspadachestiner.— Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnog.,  55. 
1826.  Waddapaw-jestin.— Carver,  Trav.,  80,  1778. 

Wadington  Harbor  Indiana.  A  body  of 
Salish  of  Fraser  River  agencv,  Brit.  <3ol., 
numbering  37  in  1895,  the  last  time  the 
name  appears. 

Waddington  Harbour. — Can.  Ind.  Aft".,  277,  1894. 
Wadington  Harbor.— Ibid.,  189, 1883. 

Wadjahonak  ('those  who  seek  a  living'). 
The  name  given  by  the  Algonkin  of  Oka 
(q.  v.)  to  the  Iroquois  women  of  the 
same  settlement  on  account  of  their  cus- 
tom of  peddling  their  manufactures  to  the 
neighboring  whites,  a  thing  which  the 
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Algonkin  women  of  Oka  neverdo.— Cuoq, 
Lexique  Algonquine,  416,  1886. 

Waffbrd,  James  D.  ( Tguxkwftntin'nii- 
wa'M,  '  Worn-out  blanket') .  A  Western 
Cherokee  mixed-blood,  speaking  and 
writing  both  languages,  born  in  the  old 
Cherokee  Nation  near  the  site  of  the 
present  Clarkesville,  Ga.,  in  1806,  and 
dying  when  about  00  years  of  age  at  his 
home  in  the  e.  part  of  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion, adjoining  the  Seneca  res.,  in  the  pres- 
ent Oklahoma.  The  name  figures  promi- 
nently in  the  early  history  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia.  His  grandfather,  Colo- 
nel Wafford,  was  an  officer  in  the  Amer- 
ican Revolutionary  army,  and  shortly 
after  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  in  1785,  es- 
tablished a  colony  known  as 44  Wafford  set- 
tlement," in  upper  Georgia,  on  territory 
which  was  afterward  found  to  be  within 
the  Indian  boundary  and  was  acquired 
by  special  treaty  purchase  in  1804.  His 
name  is  appended,  as  witness  for  the  State 
of  Georgia,  to  the  treaty  of  Holston,  in 
1794.  On  his  mother's  side  Wafford  was 
of  mixed  Cherokee,  Natchez,  and  white 
blood ,  she  bei  ng  a  cousin  of  Seq  uoy  a  (q.  v. ). 
He  was  also  remotely  connected  with. 
Cornelius  Dougherty,  the  first  trader 
establ ished  among  the  Cherokee.  In  the 
course  of  his  long  life  he  filled  many  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  honor  among  his  people. 
In  his  youth  he  attended  the  mission 
school  at  Valley  town  under  Rev.  Evan 
Jones,  and  just  before  the  adoption  of 
the  Cherokee  alphabet  he  finished  the 
translation  into  phonetic  Cherokee  spell- 
ing of  a  Sunday-school  speller.  In  1824 
he  was  the  census  enumerator  for  that 
district  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  em- 
bracing upper  Hiwassee  r.,  in  North  Caro- 
lina, with  Nottely  and  Toecoa  in  the  ad- 
joining portion  of  Georgia.  His  fund  of 
Cherokee  geographic  information  thus  ac- 
quired was  found  to  be  invaluable.  He 
was  one  of  the  two  commanders  of  the 
largest  detachment  of  emigrants  at  the 
time  of  the  removal,  and  his  name  appears 
as  a  councilor  for  the  Western  Cherokee  in 
the  Cherokee  Almanac  for  1846.  When 
employed  for  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology  by  Mr  Mooney,  atTahlequah, 
in  1891,  his  mind  was  still  clear  and  his 
memory  keen.  Being  of  practical  bent,  he 
wasconcerned  chiefly  with  tribal  history, 
geography,  linguistics,  and  every-day  life 
and  customs,  on  all  of  which  subjects  his 
knowledge  was  exact  and  detailed,  but 
there  were  few  myths  for  which  he  was 
not  able  to  furnish  confirmatory  testi- 
mony. Despite  his  education  he  was  a 
firm  believer  in  the  NtiflnPhl,  or  fairies, 
and  several  of  the  best  legends  connected 
with  them  were  obtained  from  him.  His 
death  took  from  the  Cherokee  one  of  the 
last  connecting  links  between  the  present 
and  the  past.  (j.  m.) 


Waganakisi  ('bent  tree,'  from  a  tree  on 
a  neighboring  hill).  A  former  Ottawa 
village  on  the  site  of  Harbor  Springs, 
Emmet  co.,  Mich.  It  was  one  of  the  old- 
est and  most  important  Ottawa  settle- 
ments in  Michigan,  having  been  estab- 
lished about  1743,  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Mascoutens  from  the  d  istrict.  I  n  1 825 
the  Catholic  mission  of  8t  Vincent  de  Paul 
was  established  there. 

Abercroah.— Harrison  (1814)  quoted  by  Drake, 
Tecuinseh,  162,  1852.  Abre  Crocks.— Dunham 
(1H07)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aft*.,  i,  798,  1832. 
Arbre  eroche.— Beauharnois  (1741)  In  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hint.,  IX.  1072.  1855.  Forked  tm.— Tanner. 
Narr.,  515. 1830  (given  as  a  totem  among "Ottaw- 
waws  and  OJibbeways").  L'Arbrech-rochs.— De- 
troit treaty  (1856)  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  614, 1873. 
L' Arbre  Oroehe.— Kendall,  Trav.,  II,  287,  1809 
(French  trans,  of  Indian  name ).  L' Arbre  Cruehe. — 
mown,  W.  Oaz.,  165,  1817.  Middle  to  wo.  —  Shea, 
Cath.  Miss.,  890,  1855.  Middle  Village.-Detroit 
treaty  (1855)  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  614, 1873.  Wiga 
nakisL— Baraga.  Eng.-Otch.  Diet.,  154. 1878  (Chip- 
pewa form).  War  gun  uk  ke  zee — Tanner.  Narr., 
40,  note,  1830.  Waw  gun-nuk kisie.— Ibid.,  256. 
Waw  fun  uk-ke-sie.  — Ibid.,  380.  Wawkwunkixxe.— 
Ibid.,  315. 

Waginkhak  (  Waginxak. )  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Tlakluit,  £  m.  below  the  Dalles 
of  Columbia  r.,  Wash.  (k.  s.) 

Gauamuitk.— Edward  Sapir,  infn,  1908  (sig.  'mud 
place'). 

Wagleaaoin  ( 1  water-snake  earring').  A 
Miniconjou  Sioux  band. 

Waglexa  oi»  —  Dorse y  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  220. 
1897.  Wa  ba-le'-so-wea.— Hay  den,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.Val.,  376,1862  (trans,  •striped  snake 
earring  band'). 

Waglukhe  ('followers').    An  Oglala 
Sionx  division,  including  two  bands  com- 
posed largely  of  mixed-bloods. 
In  breeders  — Robinson,  letter  to  Dorsey,  1879. 


Loafers.— Ibid.  Wagluge.— Ibid.  Wafdufie.— Dor 

sey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  220,  1897.  Waglukhe.— 
McOee,  ibid.,  161.  Wsgluqe.  —  Dorscy,  ibid..  220. 


Waglukhe.  A  band  of  the  Broil'  Teton 
Sioux. 

WagloAe.— Dorscy  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  219,  1897.  Wagluqe.-Ibid. 


Wagmezayuha  ('has  corn').  A  land 
of  the  Brule  Teton  Sioux. — Dorsey  (after 
Cleveland)  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  219, 
1897. 

Wah  a.  The  Cloud  clan  of  Jemez  pueblo, 
N.  Mex.  A  corresponding  clan  existed 
also  at  the  related  pueblo  of  Pecos. 

Wa  hah.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr..  iz,  349.  1896 
(Pecos  form).  W  aha taa-aah.— Ibid.  (Jemez form; 
t*a<uh=' people').  WAkah. — Hewett,  ibid.,  n.  s., 
VI,  431. 1904  (Pecos  form). 

Wahaka  (  Wa-ha'-kn ) .  A  former  A wani 
village  at  the  base  of  the  rock  known  as 
"Three  Brothers,"  in  Yosemite  valley, 
Mariposa  co.,  Cal. ;  also  the  name  of  the 
rock  itself.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  HI,  365,  1877. 

Wahe.  A  Chinookan  village  formerly 
at  the  head  of  the  Cascades  of  Columbia 
r.,  Oreg.  ' 

Wah-he—  Lee  and  Frost,  Oregon,  176. 1844. 

Wahi's  Band.  A  Paviotso  band  under 
Wahi  (Fox),  formerly  at  the  big  bend  of 
Carson  r.,  w.  Nev.;  said  to  number  130  in 
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1859.— Dodge  in  Ind.  A£f.  Rep.  1859,  374, 
1860. 

Wahkiakum.  A  Chinookan  tribe  for- 
merly living  on  the  n.  bank  of  Colambia 
r.  near  its  mouth.  Their  territory  ad- 
joined that  of  the  Chinook  and  extended 
upstream  toward  Oak  point  According 
to  Stuart  ( 1821 )  they  were  an  offshoot  oi 
the  Chinook  who  had  separated  from  the 
main  body  about  two  generations  before 
under  chief  Wahkiacum  and  were  after- 
ward known  by  his  name.  In  1805 
Lewis  and  Clark  estimated  their  number 
at  200.  They  have  been  lost  sight  of  as 
a  tribe  since  about  1850,  when  Gibbs  re- 
ferred to  their  chief  as  almost  the  last 
survivor  of  the  tribe.  Their  principal 
village  seems  to  have  been  near  Pillar 
rock,  a  short  distance  above  Grays  bay. 
According  to  Boas  they  had  two  villages 
near  Hilar  rock — Tlalegak,  a  little  below 
the  rock,  and  Chakwayalham  farther 

down  the  river.  (l.  p.) 

Ouakiooma.— 8tuart  in  Nou v.  Annates  d.  Voy.,  x, 
111.  1821.  Oualrikoura  —  Ibid.,  28.  WaaJriacuma.— 
Dunn,  Hint.  Oreg.,  1 14.  1844.  Waakicum  — Drake, 
Rk.  Ind»..xii,  1841.  Wioh-ki-a-oum.— Orig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  IV,  46,  1906.  Wackiacuma  — 
Ibid.,  166.  Wac-ki-a-cuma— Ibid..  183.  Wackki- 
acuma.— Ibid.,  206.  Wack-ki-a-cuma  —  Ibid;,  81. 
Wahkaykum.— Franchere,  Narr.,  105.  1864.  Wah- 
kenkumea.— Robertson,  On.*.,  129, 1846.  Wahkia- 
cum.—Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  D,  69, 1814.  Wah 
kiahkuma.— Lyman,  Hist.  Ore*..  1, 62, 1903.  Wah- 
kia  kum  — Stevens  in  lnd.  AC  Rep.,239. 18M.  Wah- 
kiakume.— Ia'wIs  and  Clark  Expe<L.  I,  map,  1814. 
Wahkiakuma.— Ibid.,  II.  89.  1817.  Wahkyecuma— 
Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  VI,  669.  1846.  Wah 
kyekum.— Ibid.,  215.  Wahkyakum  —  Medill  in  H. 
R.  Ex.  Doc.  7fi,  30th  Cong..  1st  scsa.,  7, 1848.  Wai- 
kaikum  —  Wilkes,  V.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  V,  120,  1845. 
Wa  kai-a-kum  — Gibbs.  Chinook  Voeab.,  iv,  1863. 
Wakaikam  —  Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  VI.  216, 
669,  1846.  Wakaikum.— Gairdner  quoting  Fram- 
boise ( 1836)  in  Jour.  Ueog.  Hoc.  Lond.,  xi,  2S5, 1841. 
Wakiakums.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  542, 
1878.  Wakicuma.— Rohs,  Adventures.  87,  1H47. 
Waqa  iqam  — Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  6,  1901. 
Warciacoma.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  in, 
300, 1905.  War.  cS  a  cum.— Ibid.,  252.  War-ci-a- 
cum.— Ibid.,  208.    Warkiacom  — Ibid.,  IV,  200, 1905. 


Warkiacum— Lewis  and  Clark  Fxped..  700. 
Waukiaoum. — Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  aud  Clark,  IV,  25, 
1905.  Wau-ki  a  eums.-Ibid.,  86.  Waukiecuma— 
Ibid..  156.  Waukikam  —  Ex.  Doc.  89,  82d  Cong., 
1st  ftesa,  6,  1852.   Wan-ki-kum.— Ibid.,  2. 

Wahkila  ( probably  from  Mi  wok  wakalu, 

'  river ' ) .    Mentioned  as  the  name  of  a 

so-called  band,  probably  Moquelumnan, 

formerly    frequenting    Stanislaus  and 

Tuolumne  re.,  central  Cal.    They  were 

on  the  reserve  between  Stanislaus  and 

Tuolumne  re.  in  1851. 

Wah  ki-la.— Weasel  la  (1863)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cong.,  3d  seaa.,  80. 1857.  We-chil-la.— John- 
ston in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  82d  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  20, 
1852. 

Wahlakalgi.  One  of  the  extinct  Creek 
gentes,  which,  to  judge  from  the  term 
wa'hlita,  'to  distribute',  probably  had 
reference  to  "varfare.  • 

Wa  hlak-kUl'  kee.-Morgan,  Anc.  8oc..  161.  1877. 
Wa  hlakalgi.-Gatechet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg..  I,  156, 

18.S4. 

Wahnaataa.    See  Waneta. 
Wahnacaoutah.    A  former  band  and  vil- 
lage of  the  Wahpeton  Sioux,  numbering 


332,  on  Minnesota  r.,  about  50  m.  from 
the  mouth.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
in,  612,  1853. 

Wahoma.  A  former  Luisefio  village  in 
San  Diego  co.,  a.  Gal.— Hayes  (1850) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat  Races,  i,  460, 
1886. 

Wah oo.  A  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
name  for  Ulmtu  alata,  the  cork  or  winged 
elm,  but  for  many  years  applied  to 
the  species  of  elm  indiscriminately.  The 
bark  of  the  cork  elm,  which  is  pliable, 
has  been  used  for  making  ropes  and  cord, 
hence  the  name  Lynn  wahoo,  where 
"Lynn"  is  mis  written  for  lin  or  lind 
(Tilia).  (2)  Tilia  Keterouhylla,  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  wood  to  that  of  the 
cork  elm.  A  variant  of  the  name  is  u  ha- 
hoo.  The  name  is  from  tiAatoAu,  in  the 
Creek  language.  (w.  a.  a.) 

Wahoo.    A  name  for  Euonymut  pur- 

Sreus,  the  spindle-bush,  burning  bush,  or 
dian  arrow  wood;  spelled  also  whahoo, 
waahoo,  and  wahoon.  The  word  is  from 
Dakota  wafihu,  'arrow wood'  (fide  the 
late  Rev.  J.  0.  Doreey).  (w.  a.  g.) 
Wahowah.  See  Hopehood. 
Wahowpnm  (from  M/irfu,  a  species  of 
willow ;  pdm,  *  people ' :  '  willow  people* ). 
A  small  Shahaptian  tribe,  speaking  the 
Tenino  language,  formerly  living  on  the 
n.  side  of  Columbia  r.,  near  the  mouth 
of  Olive  cr.,  in  Klickitat  co.,  Wash. 
They  are  mentioned  by  Lewis  and  Clark, 
who  evidently  used  the  term  to  include 
a  large  number  of  Klickitat  bands. 
Hahau'pam.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  F...  739, 
1896  ('willow  people':  native  name).  Wah-how- 
pum.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribe*,  v ,  706, 1855.  Wahow- 
pum.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  n,  472, 
Wahupuma -Wilkes,  Hist.  Oregon,  44.  1845. 


Wahpekute  (wikhpe,  leaf ;  Jfcufe,  to  shoot: 
'shooters  in  the  leaves').  One  of  the  7 
primary  divisions  of  the  Dakota.  Al- 
though the  name  San  tee  was  originally 
applied  only  to  the  Mdewakanton,  it  was 
early  extended  to  the  Wahpekute,  so 
closely  were  the  two  tribes  connected, 
and  eventually  by  the  Teton  also  to  the 
two  other  tribes  of  the  eastern  Dakota. 
Historic  and  linguistic  evidence  proves 
the  close  affinity  of  the  tribes  of  this 

fjroup.  The  Wahpekute  were  doubtless 
iving  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mdewa- 
kanton of  Mille  Lac,  Minn.,  when  first  vis- 
ited by  the  French  (1678-1680),  and  were 
still  so  closely  combined  with  them  as  to 
be  included  under  the  one  term.  In  1 766 
Carver  met  the  Wahpekute  somewhere 
on  Minnesota  r.  They  were  in  1804,  ac- 
cording to  Lewis  and  Clark,  on  both  sides 
of  that  stream  below  Redwood  r.,  and 
numbered  about  150  men.  Pike  (1806) 
spoke  of  them  as  the  smallest  band  of 
the  Sioux,  residing  generally  between 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  rs.,  and  hunt- 
ing commonly  at  the  head  of  Des 
Moines  r.    He  characterizes  them  as 
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"the  moet  stupid  and  inactive  of  all  the 
Sioux."  Long  (Exped.  St  Peter's  K  .  i, 
386,  1824)  says:  "This  tribe  has  a  very 
bad  name,  being  considered  to  be  a 
lawless  set  of  men.  They  have  a  regular 
hereditary  chief,  Wiahuga  ( '  the  raven ' ), 
who  is  acknowledged  as .  such  by  the 
Indian  agent,  but  who,  disgusted  by 
their  misbehaviour,  withdrew  from  them 
and  resides  at  Wapasha's.  .  .  . 
They  have  no  fixed  villages,  they  in- 
habit skin  lodges,  and  rove  at  the  head 
of  Cannon  and  Blue  Earth  rs.  Their 
hunting  grounds  are  in  that  vicinity  and 
west  of  it."  He  estimated  them  at  100 
lodges,  200  warriors,  and  800  souls.  Ac- 
cording to  Sibley  (Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  in, 
250,  1880)  they  were  in  1834  in  villages 
on  Cannon  r.,  a  short  distance  from  the 

!>resent  city  of  Faribault,  Minn.,  and  at  a 
ew  other  points.  Thev  numbered  then 
about  150  warriors.  Between  1842  and 
1857  they  were  under  two  chiefs  named 
Wamdisapa  (Black  Eagle)  and  Tanagi. 
The  lawless  and  predatory  habits  of  Wam- 
disapa and  his  band  prolonged  the  war 
with  the  Sauk  and  Foxes  in  which  they 
had  been  engaged,  and  created  difficulties 
between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  Wahpe- 
kute  which  caused  a  separation.  Watndi- 
sapa  and  his  band  went  w.  and  occupied 
lands  about  Vermillion  r.,S.  Dak.  So  thor- 
oughly were  they  separted  from  the  rest 
of  the  Wahpekute  that  when  the  latter, 
together  with  the  Mdewakanton,  made 
a  treaty  at  Mendota  in  1851  ceding  their 
lands  in  Minnesota,  the  remnant  of  Wam- 
disapa's  band  was  not  regarded  as  being 
a  part  of  the  tribe  and  did  not  participate 
in  the  treaty.  In  1857  all  that  remained 
of  this  straggling  band  were  some  10 or  15 
lodges  under  Inkpaduta  (q.  v.).  It  was 
this  remnant  that  committed  the  massacre 
in  1857  about  Spirit  lake  and  Springfield, 
Minn.  (Flandreau  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll., 
in,  387,  1880).  In  1856,  according  to  the 
Report  on  Indian  Affairs  for  that  year,  the 
Mdewakanton  and  Wahpekute  together 
numbered  2,379.  A  part  at  least  of  the 
tribe  participated  in  the  massacre  of 
1862.  They  are  now  with  the  Mdewa- 
kanton on  the  San  tee  res.,  Nebr. 

Afrahcootana.— Carver,  Trav..  80,  1778.  Anibiahiw 
ininiwak.— Gatscbet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E  (Chippewa 
name).  Oena  do  Feuillee-tireea.— Burton,  City  of 
St.-*.,  117,  1866.  Oena  dee  Feuillea  tireee.— School- 
craft. Ind.  Tribes,  in,  663, 1863  (French  for  Wah- 
pekute). Eu  sha  sha  band. — Gale,  Upper  Miss., 
262,  1867.  Leaf  Bad.— Coyner,  Lost  Trappers,  70, 
1847.  People  of  the  Leavea  detached.— Pike  (1806), 
quoted  by  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribea,  III,  663,  1853. 
People  of  the  Shot  Leaf.— Minn.  Hist,  Coll.,  Ill,  260, 
lsxo.  Sioux  of  the  Broad  Leaf. -Brown,  W.  Gaz., 
209,  1817.  Sioux  Wahpacoote.— Lewis  and  Clark 
Piscov.,  28,  1806.  Waakpacootae.— Domenech, 
Deserts  N.  Am.,  II.  26, 1860.  Wachpecoutea.— Pike, 
Exped.,  pt.  1,  app.,  2A,  1810.  Wahch-Pe  Xutch  — 
Maximilian,  Trav.,  149,  1843.  Wahch-Pckute.— 
Ibid..  134.  Wah  hay  koo-tay  — Hatch  In  H.  R. 
Misc.  Doc.  167,  44th  Cong..  1st  sesa..  424,  1876. 
Wahkpacoota.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  D,  168, 
1862.  Wahkpacootaya.— Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  H,  pt. 


2, 5, 1866.  Wahkpakoota.—  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  8%.  1818. 
Wahkpakota  — Long,  Exped.  St.  Peters  R.,  I,  386, 
1824.  Wakkpakotoan.— Ibid. ,87*.  Wahpaakootaa.— 

Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  496,  1839.  Wahpaakootah.— Treaty 
of  1837  in  U.  8.  Stat,  at  Large,  vu,  627,  1846. 
Wah-pa-ooo-La. — Brackenridge,  Views  of  La.,  78, 
1814.  Wak'-pa-coo-ta.— Lewis  and  Clark  Discov., 
30,  1806.  Wakpacoota  Sioux.  Marshall  (1852)  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  29,  pt.  2,  32d  Cong..  2d  seas.,  8, 1S63. 
Wahpacootay  Sioux.  Ind  Aff.  Rep.  1849, 114.  1*60. 
Wah  pa-coata.— Cor.  on  Emig.  oflnds.,  doc.  512 
(1830),  v,  22,  1836.  Wah-pa  koo-ta.— U.  8.  Stat,  at 
Large,  XII,  237, 1863.  Wahpakootah  8ioux.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1856,  37.  1857.  Wehpakooty.— Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  29,  pt.  2,  32d  Cong.,  2d  scsa.,  4.  1853.  Wah- 
pakutas.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856.  63,  1867.  Wahpa 
toota.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i.  61. 1814.  Wah- 
pay-hoo-taya.— Ramsey  (1863)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61, 
33d  Cong.,  1st  aess.,  327,  1854.  Wahpaykootay.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  18,  1851.  Wahpaykootaye— Minn. 
Hist.  ColL,  II,  pt.  2,  86,  1865.  Wahpecoate.— Bur- 
ton, City  of  Sts.,  117, 1861 .  Wahpekootaye.— Parker, 
Minn.  Handbk.,  141.  1867.  Wahpekute.— Ripgs, 
Dakota  Gram,  and  Diet.,  vii.  1852.  Wahpekute*.— 
Warren,  Dacota  Country,  15,  1865.  Wahpekute's 
band.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  68,  1K60.  Wahpekutey.— 
Williamson  in  Minn.  Geol.  Rep.  1884.  Ill,  lSHft. 
Wahpekuti.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856,  68.  1856.  Wa 
hpe  kvrtea.— Spencer  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  68,  37th 
Cong  ,  3d  sess.,  8, 1863.  Wakhpekute.— Williamson 
in  Minn.  Geol.  Rep.,  Ill,  1884.  Wakpakootaa.— 
Minn.  Hist.  Coll..  in,  260,  1880.  Wak-pe  ka  te.— 
8mithson.  Misc.  Coll.,  14.  art.  6. 8.  1878.  Wak-pe- 
ku-te.— Fiandrau  in  Minn.  Hist. Coll..  Ill,  387, 18*0. 
Wahpekute*.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  542, 
1878  (misprint).  Wapakotah.— Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribea,  VI,  707,  1857.  Wa  pa- too- ta  — Lewis  and 
Clark  Exped.,  I,  map,  1814.  Wapaykoota.— Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  29,  32d  Cong.,  2d  sen..  25,  1853.  Wappa- 
eoota.— Treaty  of  1825in  U.S.Ind.Treat..367,18J6. 
Wark-pay-ku-tay.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849, 
82.  1850.  War-pe  kintea.— Kamsey.  ibid.,  74.  War- 
pekute.— Nicollet.  Rep.  on  Upper  Miss.  It..  13, 1843. 
Warpekutey.— Ibid.,  map.  Waahpcoute.  —  Bou- 
dinot.  Star  in  the  W.,  129.  1816.  Waahpeeoate  — 
8chermerhom  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  n.  41, 
1814.  Waahpeconte.—IMkc, Trav..  128. 1811.  Waah- 
pecoutottga.— Schoolcraft, Trav., 307, 1821.  Waupa- 
cootax.— ('lark,  MS.,  quoted  by  Coues,  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exped..  1,101,  note.  1893.  Wha  pa  ka  tahe.- 
Cullen  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867, 79, 1858. 

Wahpeton  (uxikhpi,  'leaf;  fon?/xm 
(French  nasal «),  'a  village';  hence  prob- 
ably'dwellers  among  leaves').  Oneof  the 
7  primary  divisions  of  the  Dakota.  His- 
toric and  linguistic  evidence  proves  the 
affinity  of  this  tribe  with  the  Sisseton, 
Wahpekute,  and  Mdewakanton.  Hen- 
nepin (1680)  mentions  them  as  living  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mille  Lac,  Minn.,  near  the 
Mdewakanton,  Sisseton,  and  Teton.  On 
•his  map  they  are  placed  a  little  to  the 
n.  e.  of  the  lake.  Le  Sueur  (1700)  places 
the  Oudebatons,  or  "river  village," 
among  the  eastern  Sioux,  and  the  Orape- 
tons,  '  village  of  the  leaf,"  among  the 
Sioux  of  the  west.  As  both  these  names 
seem  to  be  forms  of  Wahpeton,  it  is 
probable  that  they  art!  applied  to  differ- 
ent villages  of  the  tribe,  which  was  wib- 
sequently  found  most  of  the  time  in  two 
bands.  It  was  not  until  Lewis  and 
Clark  and  Pike  visited  the  N.  W.  that 
the  name  appeared  again  in  history. 
According  to  the  former  (1804)  they  re- 
sided on  Minnesota  r.,  just  above  its 
mouth,  and  claimed  the  country  to  the 
mouth  of  Chippeway  r.,  thence  n.  b.  to 
Crow  Wing  r.    Pike  (1806)  says:  "  They 
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hunt  on  the  St.  Peter's  [Minnesota  r.], 
also  on  the  Mississippi,  up  Ruin  r.,  and 
sometimes  follow  the  buffalo  on  the 
plains." 

They  gradually  moved  up  Minnesota 
r.,  so  that  in  1849  they  lived  n.  and  w. 
of  the  Wahpekute,  their  villages  extend- 
ing far  upstream  toward  its  source. 
They  had  one  of  their  most  important 
villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Lac  qui  Parle. 
Here  missionaries  established  themselves 
as  early  as  1835,  at  which  date  the  tribe 
numl>ered  about  1,500  persons.  Accord- 
ing to  Sibley  (Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  in.  250, 
1880)  the  lower  Wahpeton  were  found 
on  Minnesota  r.,  not  far  from  Belle- 
plaine;  the  upper  Wahpeton  villages 
were  on  the  shores  of  Lac  qui  Parle. 
They  were  ultimately  gathered  with  the 
Sisseton  on  L.  Traverse  res.    The  esti- 
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mates  of  jwpulation  vary  from  900  to 
1,500.  In  1909  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpe- 
ton together,  under  the  Sisseton  agency, 
8.  Dak.,  were  reported  as  numbering 
1,936.  They  were  participants  in  the 
Minnesota  outbreak  and  massacre  of  1862. 

According  to  Long  (Exped.  St.  Peter's 
R.,  i,  367,  1824)  these  Indians  were 
good-looking  and  straight;  none  were 
large,  nor  were  anv  remarkable  for 
the  symmetry  of  tneir  forms.  They 
were,  for  the  greater  part,  destitute 
of  clothing,  except  the  breechcloth, 
though  some  of  the  young  men  were 
dressed  with  care  and  ostentation. 
"They  wore  looking-glasses  suspended 
from  their  garments.  Others  had  papers 
of  pins,  purchased  from  the  traders,  as 
ornaments.    We  observed  that  one,  who 


api>eared  to  be  a  man  of  some  note  among 
them,  had  a  live  sparrow  hawk  on  his 
head,  by  way  of  distinction;  this  man 
wore  also  a  buffalo  robe,  on  which  8 
bear  tracks  were  painted.  .  .  .  The 
squaws  we  saw  had  no  ornament,  nor 
did  they  seem  to  value  themselves  upon 
their  personal  appearance.  .  .  .  Both 
males  and  females  have  small  feet  and 
hands.  .  .  .  The  dress  of  the  women 
consisted  of  a  long  wrapper,  with  short 
sleeves,  of  dark  calico;  this  covered  them 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  waist;  a  piece 
of  blue  broadcloth,  wound  two  or  three 
times  round  the  waist,  its  end  tucked  in, 
extended  to  the  knee.  They  also  wore 
leggings  of  blue  or  scarlet  cloth.  Their 
forms  were  rather  clumsy;  their  waists 
not  very  delicate;  they  exhibited  a  great 
breadth  of  hips,  and  their  motions  were 
not  graceful.  The  village  consisted  of 
skin  lodges,  yet  they  cultivated  maize  to 
some  extent.  According  to  Pike  the  tribe 
devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
year  to  pursuit  of  the  buffalo. 

Lewis  and  Clark  mention  two  divisions, 
the  Wakpaatonwan  and  Otekhiatonwan. 
Parker  (Minn.  Handbk.,140,  1857),  adds 
the  Iiiyancheyakaatonwaii  and  Inkpa. 
Ashley  (15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  216,  1*>7, 
and  letters)  enumerates  the  following 
bands:  Inyaneheyakaatonwan,  Takapsin- 
tonwanna,  Wiyakaotina,  Otechiatonwan, 
Witaotina,  Wakpaatonwan,  Chankagha- 
otina,  Inkpa,  Mdeiyedan,  and  Inyang- 
mani.  Waddapawjestin  and  the  village 
of  Wahnacsoutah  can  not  be  identified 
with  auy  of  these. 

Gen.  de  Feuille.— Pike.  Trav.,  110,  1811.  Gen*  de 
la  Feuille.— Badin  ( 1830)  in  Ann.  de  la  Prop,  de  la 
Foi.  IV. 536. 1843.  Gona  des  Feuillea.— Pike,  Exped., 
93. 1810.  Houebaton— CropV-  Carte  del'  Am.  Sept., 
n.  d.  Houetbatons  —  Du  Lhuttl678)  in  Mnrvrv, 
Wo.,  VI,  22.  1886.  Leaf  — Drake.  Hk.  Ind*..  Tiii, 
1848.  Leaf  Nation.— €lark.  MS.  quoted  by  Couea, 
T^wls  and  Clark  Kxped.,  i,  101.  note,  IMS. 
Leaf  Villagers.— Mazekootemane  in  Minn.  Hist. 
Hoc.  Coll.,  Ill,  83,  1880.  Men  of  the  River  — 
Hennepin,  New  Diseov..  184,  1698.  Oetbaton*.— 
La  Chesnaye  (1697)  in  Maiyrv,  Deo.,  vi,  6.  1886. 
Ouadbatons.— La  Hontan  (1700),  Now  Voy.,  I,  231. 
1703.  Ouadebathona.— Hennepin,  New  Dlscov.. 
184, 169H.  Ouadebatona  — La  Salle,  Exped.  1 1679-81). 
in  Manrry,  Dec.,  I.  481,  1H75.  Oua  de  Battona.— 
Hennepin,  Now  Diacov..  map,  1698.  Ouaepetona.— 
Le  8ueur  (1700)  in  Manrry.  Dec.,  vi.  87.  18*5 
(trans.  'Gens  de  la  Feuille').  Ouapetona. — Le 
Sueur  (1700)  quoted  by  Netll.  Hist.  Minn.,  170. 
1858.  Ouatabatonha.— Paohot  (17221  in  Manrry. 
Dec,  VI.  518,  1886.  Oudebaetons— Raudot  (1710). 
ibid..  15.  Ouyopetona,— Penicaut  (1700).  ibid., 
v.  414,  1883.  Ovadebathons.  —  Coxe,  Carolana. 
map.  1741.  People  of  the  Leaf.— Minn.  Hist.  Coll.. 
ill,  172,  1880.  People  of  the  Leaves.— Pike  (1806) 
quoted  by  gchooleraft,  Ind.  Tribea.  m.  663.  1853. 
People  of  the  River.— Minn.  Hist.  Coll..  I  (1850-56). 
:{36.  If 71.  Quioepetons.— Le Sueur  (  1700)  In  Miinrry. 
Dec,  VI,  86,  1886.  Quiopetons.— Le  Sueur  (1700) 
quoted  by  Nelll.  nist.  Minn..  170.  1858.  Sioux  of 
the  Leaf.— Treaty  of  1816  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat..  191. 
1837.  Sioux  Wahpatone.— Lewis  and  Clark  Diseov., 
28, 1806.  Wabipetona.— Keane  in  Stanford.  C<  im- 
pend., W2,  1878  (misprint).  Wahkpa toaa  —  LOQg, 
EX|>e<\.  St.  Peter's  R..  I.87S.  Wahk-patons.— 
Preseott  (1847)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  n.  171, 
1852.  WahpatoanSioux  — Ind.  Afl\ Rep.  1856,38, 1857. 
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Wahpatoa.— U.  8.  Stat,  at  Large.  XII,  1037,  1863. 
Wah  pa- tone. —Lewis  and  Clark  Discov..  30, 1S06. 
Wah-pay  toaa.— U.  S.  Stat,  at  Large,  x,  51.  1853. 
Wah  pay  toan  wan  Dakotahs.— Son.  Ex.  Doc.  61, 
"  Colli 


jug.,  1st  seas..  333,  18.S4.  Wah  pay-to-waa.— 
Rnmsev  (1853)  in  Sen.  Kx.  Doc.  61.  3M  Cong.,  1st 
st-ss..  324,  1H54.  Wahp**toa.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tril***.  Ill,  612.  1K53.  wah-pee-ton  Bioux.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  431,  1839.  Wahpehtonwan.— Minn.  Hist. 
Coll.,  ill,  190,  1880.  Wahpetoa.— Treaty  of  1830  in 
IT.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  635. 1826.  Wahpetoags.— School- 
craft, Trav..  307.  1821.  WaBpetorjwag.—  Riggs, 
Dakota  Gram,  and  Diet.,  vl,  1852  (trans,  'village 
In  the  leaven  • ).  Wahpe  toawaaa.— Warren,  Dacota 
Countrv.  15.  1856.  Wakhpetoawaa.— Williamson 
in  Minn.  Oeol.  Rep.  1884,  111,  1885.  Wakpaton 
Dakota.— Sibley  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  ill,  99,  1880. 
Wakpaytoa.— Minn.  Hist. Coll..  Ill,  172, 1880.  Wak 
pe  ton  Dakota.— Stanley  in  Smithson.  Misc.  Coll.. 
xiv.  no.  216.  7.  1867.  Wapatone  —  Lewis  and 
Clark  Jour.,  132. 1840.  Wa-pa-toone.— Arrowamith, 
map  X.  Am.  (1795),  1814.  Wapiatowaher  —  Balbi, 
Atlas  Elhnog..  55,  1826.  Wappitong.— Treaty  of 
1825  In  V.  8.  Ind.  Treat..  3f.7.  1*26.  Wa  qpe' to»- 
wa«.-Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1157  1891. 
Wark-pey  t  wawa  — Ramsey  In  Ind.  All.  Rep. 
1849,  83,  1850  (given  an  pronunciation).  War- 
patoa.— Cooper  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61.  33d  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  378.  18->4.  Warpaton.— Nicollet,  Rep. 
on  Upper  Miss.  R.,  13,  1H43.  War-pe  ton  wa*.— 
Ramsey  in  Ind.  ArT.  Rep.  1849,  83,  1850.  War- 
pe  t'waas.-Ram»ey.  ibid..  74.  Waahpeloag -Bou- 
dinot.  Star  in  the  W..  129. 18i6  (mUprint).  Wash- 
petoag.— Pike  quoted  by  Sehermerhorn  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Gill.,  2d  8.,  II,  40,  1814.  Waahpotanf.— 
Sehermerhorn.  Ibid.,  41.  Waupatoae. — Clark,  MS. 
luoted  by  Coues.  Lewis  and  (  lark  Exped.,  I, 
01,  note,  1893.    Wawpeentowana.  —Carver.  Trav.. 


80.1778.  Whapetoaa.-Vorliss,  LacotahMS.  vocab., 
B.  A.E.,  107,  1874. 

Wahsuahu-unewininewQg  (  Waswag&ni- 
wlnlnhnig,  'people  who  fish  by  torch- 
light.'—\V.  f.).  A  division  of  the  Chip- 
pewa. 

Wah-suah-fua-e-wia-ia  e-wog.— Warren  in  Minn. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  v,  39.  1885  (trans.:  'men  of  the 
torches').  Waawaganiwininiwag.— Wm.  Jones, 
inf'n,  1905. 

Wahtatkin.  An  unidentified  Paviotso 
tribe  living  e.  of  the  Cascade  mts.,  and  8. 
of  the  Blue  nits,  in  Oregon. 
Wah-tat  kia.    Huntington  iu  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  466, 
1865.  Wa  tat  kah.-U.  8.  Ind.  Treat..  806,  1873. 

Wahti.  One  of  the  Dieguefio  ranche- 
rias  represented  in  the  treaty  of  1852  at 
Santa  Isabel,  s.  Gal.— U.  R.  fix.  Doe.  76, 
34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  133,  1857. 

Wahyahi  <  Wa  yd'M,  'wolf  place/  i.  e. 
place  of  the  Wolf  clan).  Wolf  town  set- 
tlement on  upper  Soeo  cr.,  on  the  East 
Cherokee  res.,  in  Jaekson  co.,  N.  C. — 
Mooney  in  19th  Hep.  B.  A.  K.,  546,  1900. 
Wolftown.— Monney,  ibid. 

Waiilatpuan  Family  (from  WityiUtpu, 
pi.  of  Wa-ilet,  '  [one]  Cay  use  man.' — 
Gatschet) .  A  linguistic  family  composed 
of  two  divisions:  the  Cay  use  ana  the 
Molala,  the  former  occupying  the  terri- 
tory from  I>es  Chutes  r.  to'the  Blue  mts., 
including  the  headwaters  of  Wallawalla, 
Grande  Ronde,  and  Umatilla  rs.,  in  Ore- 
gon and  Washington.  The  territory  of 
the  Molala  is  not  so  certain,  but  was 
probably  for  the  greater  part  in  the  Cas- 
cade range  lietween  Mts  Hood  and  Scott, 
and  on  Molala  cr  in  w.  Oregon.  The 
Waiilatpuan  language  has  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  studied,  and,  while  classed 


as  independent,  may  prove  to  be  related 
to  the  Shahaptian,  with  the  tribes  of 
which  family  the  Cayuse  have  always 
been  closely  associated.  According  to 
Gatschet  the  two  dialects  of  the  language 
are  very  distinct,  which  would  indicate 
a  geographical  separation  of  the  two 
tribes  of  long  standing.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  tradition  among  the  Cayuse  of 
the  western  migration  of  the  Molala 
which  would  support  a  contrary  view. 
The  tribes  of  the  family  have  probably 
always  been  weak  in  "numbers,  and, 
although  constantly  decreasing  in  historic 
times,  nave  been  noted  for  warlike  quali- 
ties. Both  branches  are  now  nearly 
extinct.  (h.  r. ) 

-Waiilatpu.—  Hale  In  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  199. 
214,  569,  1846  (includes  Caillotix  or  Cayuse  or 
Wiiletpoos,  and  Molele);  Gallatin,  after  Halo,  in 
Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  n,  pt.  1,  c,  14,  66,  77, 
1848;  Berghaus  (1851),  Physik.  Atlas,  map  17, 
1852;  Buschmann,  Spuren  der  aztek.  Sprache. 
628,  1  *.-.>♦;  Kancroft,  Nat.  Races.  Ill,  565,  INS2 
(Cayuse  and  Mollale}.  -Wailatpu.— Gal  latin  In 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  hi,  402,  1853  (Cayuse 
and  Molele).  xSahaptia. — Latham,  Nat.  Hist. 
Man.,  323,  I860  (cited  as  including  Cavils?). 
XSahaptias.  —  Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  app.,  474. 1878  (cited  because  i  t 
includes  Cayuse  ana  Mollale).  —  Molele. — Lath 
am,  Nat.  Hist.  Man.,  324,  1850  (Includes  Molele, 
Cayus?).  Cayui!. — Latham,  ibid.  —Cayuse. — 
(Jatseliet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist..  166,  1877  (Cavuseand 
Molele);  Gatschet  in  Beach,  Ind.  Miscel.,  442, 
1877.  -Waiilatpuan.— Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
127,  1891. 

Waikeumuk  ( said  to  mean  '  people  up 
north,'  or  4 what  is  down  north').  A 
Wintun  tribe  formerly  living  on  upper 
Trinity  r.,  Trinity  co.,  Cal.,  their  terri- 
tory extending  to  Scott  mtn. 
Wai'  kea-mok.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  in. 
230.  1*77.  Wi  Kain  Moos  — Powers  in  Overland 
Mo.,  XII,  631,  1874. 

Waikoael  (interpreted  'in  the  north,' 
and  'on  the  plains').  A  Wintun  or  Pat- 
win  village  formerly  in  Cortina  valley, 
Colusa  co.,  Cal. 

Wai  -ko  Ml  —  Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Kthnol.,  in, 
219, 1877.  Wiooaels.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xni, 
543,  1874. 

Wailaki  ( Wintun :  'northern  language' ). 
An  Athapascan  tribe  or  group  of  many 
villages  formerly  on  the  main  Eel  r.  and 
its  n.  fork  from  Kekawaka  cr.  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  Round  valley,  Cal.  After 
some  lighting  with  the  whites  they  were 
placed  on  Round  valley  res.,  where  a 
lew  of  them  still  reside.  Their  houses 
were  circular.  They  had  no  canoes,  but 
crossed  streams  by  weighting  themselves 
down  with  stones  while  they  waded. 
They  lived  by  the  river  during  the  wet 
months  of  the  year,  when  their  chief  oc- 
cupation was  fishing,  done  at  especially 
favorable  places  by  means  of  nets  and 
spears.  The  summer  and  fall  months 
were  spent  on  the  sides  and  tops  of  the 
ridges,  where  the  women  were  able  to 
gather  the  bulbs,  seeds,  and  nuts,  and  the 
men  could  unite  in  deer  drives  and  other 
methods  of  hunting.  They  usually  buried 
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their  dead,  but  burned  those  who  fell  in 
battle.  They  took  the  whole  heads  of 
their  enemies  as  trophies,  with  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  dance.  Like 
the'Yuki  the  women  have  their  noses  and 
cheeks  as  well  as  their  chins  tattooed. 
Coyote  holds  the  principal  place  in  their 
mythology,  where  he  is  represented  as 
acting  under  the  direction  of  his  father. 
He  secured  for  men  daylight  and  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  fire  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  stealing  from  their  guardians. 
He  established  the  fishing  places,  and  or- 
dained social  and  other  customs.  An 
adolescent  ceremony  was  held  for  the 
girls,  and  most  of  the  boys  were  trained 
with  the  candidates  for  medicine-men, 
who  were  restricted  as  to  their  food,  drink, 
and  sleep  for  manv  days.  This  training 
took  place  in  the  fall  under  the  direction 
of  two  or  more  old  shamans.  Public  ex- 
hibitions, consisting  in  part  of  dancing, 
were  given  by  the  candidates.  Large 
conical  dance  houses  were  erected  occa- 
sionally, and  dedicated  with  ceremonies 
of  dancing  and  singing;  such  were  im- 
portant occasions  of  mingled  social  and 
religious  character.  (p.  e.  a. ) 

Kak'-wits.— Powers  in  Cont.  X.  A.  Ethnol.,  in.  124, 
1877  (' northern  people ' :  Yuki  name).  Ku'-ttl- 
r»  Ibid  147.  Tlaekeaa.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  8ept.  5,  1862.  Uye-Lackea.— Stevenson 
in  Ind.  Aft".  Rep.  1856,  251,  1857.  Wailakki.— 
Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Kthnol.,  in,  114,  1877. 
Wi  Lackeee  Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  IX,  499, 
1871'.  Wila*ki.— Keanc  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  465, 
1878.  Wi  Tackeea.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  IX, 
306, 1872.  WiTackee-Yukaa.— Ibid.  Wrylackera.— 
Maltby  in  Ind.  All.  Rep.,  91, 1866.  Wye-Lackeea  — 
Gelger  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859,  488.  1860.  Wyla- 
chiea.—  Maltby  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rod.,  112.  1865.  Wy- 
laekiea— Hanson  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1868,  93,  1864. 
Wylaka.—  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8,  i860. 
Ylackaa-Taylor,  ibid.,  June  22, 1860. 

Wailakt el  ( 4  in  the  north ' ).  A  Patwin 
tribe  that  formerly  lived  on  Middle 
Cache  cr.,  Colusa  co.,  Cal. 
Weelaekaele.—  Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xm,  543, 
1874.  WUak-sel.-Powere  in  Cont,  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
Ill,  219.  1877. 

Waisha  (  Wa'-isha).  A  former  Modoc 
camping  place  on  Lost  r.,  3  or  4  m.  n.  w. 
of  Tulelake,  and  near  the  hills  that  culmi- 
nate in  Laki  peak,  s.  w.  Oreg. — Gatschet 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  n,  pt.  I,  xxxiij  1890. 

Waisuskuck.  A  Potawatomi  village, 
named  from  a  chief,  in  n.  e.  Illinois  in 
1832.— Tippecanoe  treaty  (1832)  in  U.  8. 
Ind.  Treat.,  698,  1873. 

Waitlaa.  A  village  of  the  Goasila  at 
the  mouth  of  Samo  r.,  Smith  inlet,  Brit. 
Col. 

0i  cle-la.— Kane.  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  18W. 
Wycleaa.— Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Geog.  Boc.,  226,  1887. 

Waitua.    A  Siuslaw  village  on  Siuslaw 

r.,  Oreg. 

Wai'-»tts— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  230, 
1890. 

WaiuBhr.  The  Duck  clan  of  San  Felipe 
pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

Waiuehr-hano.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  350, 
18%  (hano-'  people'!. 


Wakan  (cf.  Wakonda).  An  Iowa  gens 
or  band,  now  extinct 

Wa-ka»'.-Dor*ey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  239. 1897. 
Wa-keeh'.— Morgan.  Anc.  Soc.,  156, 1877. 

Wakan.    An  Oglala  Sioux  band. 
Wakan.— Dorsey  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  220, 1897.  Waka".— Ibid. 

Wakan.    A  Hunk  papa  Sioux  band. 
DevU  a  medicine  man  baai-Culbertaon  In  Smith- 
ton.  Rep.  1850,  141,  1851.   Wakav-Dorsey  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  K. ,  221, 1897.  Wakag.— Ibid. 

Wakan.    An  Oto  gens  or  band. 
Wa'-ka.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  156. 1877.  Wa-kaV.— 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  240, 1897. 

Wakanaaiai  (  Wa'k'anarfti).  A  locality 
on  the  n.  side  of  Columbia  r.,  Wash., 
nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Wil- 
lamette; also  the  name  of  the  Chinook- 
an  tribe,  strictly  called  Galakanasisi 
(Ga'Llaklanasisi,  'those  of  the  wood- 
pecker'), formerly  living  at  that  point 
and  in  its  vicinity.  Before  moving  to 
this  place  they  lived  at  I^akstak,  on  the 
s.  side  of  the  Columbia,  a  little  below 
Nakoaik,  and  were  then  called  Gatqstax 
(Boas).  About  1840  their  chief  was 
Kiesno,  whose  name  is  sometimes  given 
to  their  main  village.  After  the  epidemic 
of  1829  the  Wakanasisi  were  greatly  re- 
duced in  numbers  and  included  the  rem- 
nants of  several  neighboring  tribes.  In 
1849  they  numbered  fewer  than  100,  and 
are  now  extinct.  (l.  k.  ) 

Awakanaahiah.-Gatachet,  Kalapuya  MS..  B.  A. 
E.,  81,  1877  (Kalapuya  name).  Oi'Llaklaaa- 
aiai.— Boas,  infn,  1905  ('those  of  the  wood- 
pecker'). Gatqetax  —  Boa*,  infn,  1905.  Guatala 
kaaaaklahi.— GaUschet.  Kalapuya  MS..  B.  A.  E, 
1877.  Kieano'a  village.— Tol mi e  in  Trans.  Oreg. 
Pion.  Am'n,  32,  1884.     Lamxefxat.-lbid.  (Kala- 

Suya  name).  Waccaneeeiei.— Gatschet  in  Mag. 
ni.  Hist..  I,  167,  1877.  Wakanaacecea.—  Lane  in 
Senate  Ex.  Doc.  52,  31st  Cong.,  1st  ses*.,  174,  lsftf. 
Wa-kan-a-ahee-ahee.— Lyman  in  Oreg.  Hist.  Soc. 
Quar..  I,  323. 1900.  Wikanaahiabi.— Gatschet.  MS., 
B.  A.  K..  1*77  (Clarkama  name).  Wakaaaaiaae. — 
Gibbs,  MS.  no.  248,  B.A.E.  Wakanaaiaai.—  Tol- 
mie  in  Trans.  Oreg.  Pion.  Ass'n,  32, 1884. 

Wakanda.    See  Wakonda. 

Wakaaikikarachada  ('they  call  them- 
selves after  a  snake').  A  Winnebago 
gens. 

Wa-ka"  i  ki'-ka-ra'-tea-da  — Dorsey  in  15th 
B.  A.  E.,  240,  1897.  Wa-kon'-aa.-Morgan, 
8oc.,  167,1877. 

Wakan  taenikashika  ('those  who  became 
human  beings  by  the  aid  of  a  thunder- 
being').    A  Quapaw  gens. 

Thunder  being  gene.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
229,  1897.    WaW,I  ' 


Wakaaasta  ('where  there  are  many 
cattle').  A  formerSeminole  town  located 
by  Bell  on  the  b.  side  of  the  mouth  of 
Suwannee  r.,  Levy  co.,  Fla.,  but  more 

?robably  on  the  stream  of  the  same  name, 
he  people  came  originally  from  Coosa  r., 
Ala.,  under  the  "prophets"  McQueen 
and  Francis.  A  small  stream  and  l»y  s. 
of  Suwannee  r.  retain  the  name. 
Waw •ka-eau-au.-Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  I 


306,  1822. 

Waka 

occupying  the  w.  coast  of 
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bia  between  lat  54°  and  50°  30',  the  n.  and 
w.  parts  of  Vancouver  id.,  and  the  extreme 
n.  w.  corner  of  Washington,  nearly  to 
lat  48°  n.  The  name  is  derived  from 
wauka&h,  'good,'  which  Cook  heard  at 
Friendly  cove,  Nootka  ml. ,  and  supposed 
to  be  the  name  of  a  tribe.  The  culture 
of  these  people  is  almost  identical  with 
that  of  the  coast  Salish  to  the  s.  and 
e.  of  them,  and  with  that  of  the  Tsim- 
shian,  Haida,  and  Tlingit  in  the  N. 
In  physical  characteristics  they  rather 
approach  the  coast  Salish,  and  their 
language  conforms  in  type  most  closely 
with  that  of  the  Salish  and  Chimakuan. 
Juan  de  Fuca  probably  reached  the 
coast  of  British  Columbia  and  was  the 
first  white  man  to  see  the  lands  of  the 
Wakashan.  If  Fuentes  be  not  an  imagi- 
nary person,  nor  his  voyage  a  fable,  he 
sailed  in  1640  through  the  archipelago 
where  the  Wakashan  live.  Ensign  Juan 
Perez  is  believed  to  have  anchored  in 
Nootka  sd.  in  1774.  In  the  following  year 
Bodega  and  Maurelle  passed  along  the 
Wakashan  coast  on  their  way  s.  In  1786 
English  vessels  under  Capts.  Hanna,  Port- 
lock,  and  Dixon  called  at  this  coast,  and 
from  that  time  visits  of  British  and  Ameri* 
can  trading  vessels  were  constant,  Nootka 
in  particular  being  much  frequented. 
Between  1792  and  1794  Capt.  George  Van- 
couver visited  the  country.  In  1803  the 
Boston,  of  Boston  Mass.,  was  destroyed 
by  the  people  of  Nootka,  and  all  on  board 
except  two  persons  were  killed.  From 
the  account  of  one  of  these,  John  R.  .Jew - 
itt,  we  have  important  information  re- 
garding the  tribes  of  the  w.  coast  of  Van- 
couver id.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  estab- 
lished a  post  at  Victoria  in  1843,  and 
from  that  time  relations  with  the  natives 
became  more  intimate.  Since  then  the 
native  imputation  has  pretty  steadily  de- 
clined. Mission  stations  have  been  estab- 
lished at  many  points  with  considerable 
success  in  the  v.  but  half  of  the  southern 
Kwakiutl  still  hold  to  their  ancient  cus- 
toms and  beliefs.  Most  of  the  Nootka 
have  been  converted  by  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries.  Wakashan  dwellings  were 
large  structures  of  huge  cedar  beams  and 
planks,  and  stood  in  a  row  fronting  the 
sea.  Each  accommodated  several  fami- 
lies which  had  separate  fires.  The  canoe 
was  one  of  the  essentials  of  existence  on 
these  shores,  where  there  were  no  better 
seamen  than  the  tribes  of  the  w.  coast  of 
Vancouver  id.  These  and  a  few  of  the 
neighboring  tribes  in  Washington  were 
the  only  people  who  pursued  and  killed 
the  whale,  others  being  content  to  wait 
until  the  animals  drifted  ashore  dead. 
For  the  rest  of  their  diet  they  depended 
mainly  upon  fish,  but  they  also  nunted 
land  and  sea  animals  and  collected  shell- 
fish, roots,  and  berries,  each  family  owning 


its  own  fishinggrounds  and  salmon  creeks, 
which  it  guarded  jealously.  Although 

good  carvers  of  wood,  they  were  excelled 
a  this  respect  by  the  Haida  and  Tlingit. 
The  northern  tribes,  the  Heiltsuk  Kwa- 
kiutl, reckoned  descent  in  the  female  l'ne; 
but  the  southern  tribes,  though  in  a  tran- 
sitional state,  are  rather  to  be  reckoned 
in  the  paternal  stage.  Intertribal  warfare 
was  constant  and  slavery  an  institution. 
Head  flattening  was  practised  consider- 
ably by  the  tribes  of  Vancouver  id.  The 
potlatch  was  one  of  the  cardinal  institu* 
Hons,  and  around  it  centered  a  large  part 
of  the  social  and  religious  interests  of  the 
people.  Owing  mainly  to  smallpox  and 
vices,  the  number  of  Wakashan  has  fallen 
off  steadily  since  their  first  contact  with 
whites.  In  1909  there  were  enumerated 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  4, 150,  to  which 
are  to  be  added  434  Makah  in  Washington; 
total,  4,584.  Of  these  2,090  were  Kwakiutl 
and  2,494  Nootka.  (  j.  r.  s.  ) 

Wakash.— Gallatin  In  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Hoc., 
n,  15, 306, 1836  (of  Nootka  Sound ;  gives  Jewitt's  vo- 
cab.);  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  Ii.pt. 
L  77. 1848  (baaed  on  Newittee);  Berghaus  (1851), 
Physlk.  Atlas,  map  17,  1852;  Gallatin  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribe*,  III.  402, 1853  (includes  Newit- 
tee and  Nootka  Sound) ;  Latham  In  Trans.  Philol. 
Soc.  Lond..  78, 1856  (of  Quadra  and  Vancouver's 
Id.);  Latham,  Opuscula,  840,  I860:  Latham,  £1. 
Comp.  Philol.,  403,  1862  (Tlaoquatah  and  Wakash 
proper;  Nutka  and  congeners  also  referred  here). 
X  Wakash.  -Latham,  Nat.  Hist.  Man..  901,  1850 
(Includes  Naspatle,  proper  Nutkana,  Tlaoquatah, 
Nittenat,  Klasset,  Klallems;  the  last  named  is 
Sallahan).  -Wakashan.— Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  128, 1891.  X  Nootka -Columbian .— Seou  1  or  in 
Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  xi,  221. 1841  (includes  Qua- 
dra and  Vancouver  id..  Haeeltxuk,  BUlechoola, 
Tlaoquatch,  Kawitchen.  Noosdalura,  Squall  va- 
rnish, Cheenooks);  Prichard,  Phys.  Hist.  Man- 
kind, v,  435,  1847  (follows  Scouler):  I  jit  ham  in 
Jour.  Ethnol.  8oc.  Lond.,  1, 162,  1848  (remarks on 
Scouler' s  group  of  this  name);  Latham,  Opuscula, 
257.  1860  (the  same).  <Nootka.— Hale  in  U.  8. 
Expl.  Exped.,  VI,  220.  669,1846  (proposes  family 
to  Include  tribes  of  Vancouver  id.  and  tribes  on 
south  side  of  Fucastr.).  >Nutka.— Buschmann, 
Neu-Mexico,  829,  1858.  >Hootka.— GaLschct  in 
Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  170, 1877  (mentions  only  Makah, 
and  Classet  tribes  of  Cape  Flattery);  Gatschet 
in  Beach,  Ind.  Misc.,  446,  1877.  xNootkaha.— 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend..  Cent,  and  So. 
Am.,  473,  1878  (includes  Muchlahts,  Nitinahta, 
Ohyahts,  Manosahts.and  Quoquoulths  of  present 
family,  together  with  anumber  of  Saltshan  tribes). 
X Nootka.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  III,  564,608,1882 
(a  heterogeneous  group,  largely  Salishan,  with 
Wakashan, Skitugeum,  and  other  families  repre- 
sented). "-Straits  of  Fuca.— Gallatin  in  Trans. 
Am.  Antiq.  8oc..  11,184.  306,  1836  (vocabulary  of, 
referred  here  with  doubt;  considered  distinct  by 
Oallatin).  X Southern. —Scouler  in  Jour.  Roy. 
Geog.  Soc..  XI,  224, 1841  (same  as  his  Nootka-Col- 
umblan  above).  Xlnatdar.— Scouler,  ibid,  (sax 
as  his  Nootka-Columblan  above).  xHaeltsuk 


Atham  In  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  i.  156,  1848 
(cites  Tolmle's  vocab.;  spoken  from  60°  30'  to 53° 
30');  Latham.  (Opuscula.  251.  1860  (the  same). 
>Ha*eltsuk  and  rfailUa.-Latham,  Nat.  Hist.  Man.. 
800,  1850  (includes  Hyshalla.  Hyhysh.  Eslcytuk. 
Weekenoch,  Nalatsenoch,  Quagheuil,  TlaUa-She- 
quilla,  Lequeeltoch) .  >Hailtsa.—  Latham  in 
Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond..  72,  1856:  Buschmann, 
Neu  Mexico, 322, 1858;  Latham. Opuscula,  339, 1860; 
Latham,  El.  Comp.  Philol.. 401, 1862  (includes coast 
dialects  between  Hawkesbury  id.,  Broughton's 
archipelago,  and  northern  part  of  Vancouver  id.). 

Ind.  Tribe*,  v,  487. 
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1855;  Kane.  Wand.  In  N.  A.,  app..  1859  (or  Balla- 
bola;  a  census  of  N.  W.  tribes  classified  by  lan- 
guage). >Ha-ilt'-zukh. — Dall,  after  Gibhs,  in 
Cont,  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  144,  1877  (vocabularies  of 
Bcl-bella  of  Milbank  sd.  and  of  Kwakiutl'). 
<lfaaa. — Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  8oc.,n, 
pt.  1,  c,  1848.  ■  Naaas.— Gallatin,  ibid.,  77  (in- 
cludes Hailstla.  Haceltxuk,  Billechola,  Chimey- 
nan):  Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  m, 
402,  1*53  (includes  HuitwlaK  xVaa*,— Banrroft. 
Nat.  Karen,  in,  564,  606,  18*2  (includes  Hailtza  of 
preHcut  family).  Ait.— Sproat,  Savage  Life, 
app..  312.  1*68  (name  suggested  for  family  in- 
stead of  \  «  i ka  Columbian);  Tolmie  and  Daw- 
son, Com  p.  Vocabs.,  60.  18H4  (vocab.  of  Kalook- 
waht).  xPuget  Sound  Group.— Keane  in  Stan- 
fonl,  Cotnpetid.,  Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  460,  474,  1878. 
vHydahs.—Keane,  ibid.,  473  (include*  Hailtza*  of 
the  present  family).  Kwakiool.— Tolmie  and 
Dawson,  Comp.  \'ocal«.,  27 -4*.  1884  < vocal*,  of 
HaiNbilla,  Hailtzuk,  Kwlha,  Likwiltoh  septs,  also 
up  showing  family  domain).  >Kw4>kiutl.— 


in  I'etermanns  Mitteil..  130,  1887  (( 
account  of  family,  with  list  of  tribes). 

Wakatomica.  The  name  of  two  Shawnee 
towns  in  Ohio  about  the  Revolutionary 
period,  one  being  possibly  the  successor 
and  continuation  of  the  other.  ( 1 )  One, 
apparently  the  earlier,  was  one  of  a  group 
of  two  or  more  towns,  occupied  chiefly  by 
Shawnee,  situated  on  the  Muskingum,  be- 
low the  junction  of  the  Wal bonding  and 
l>elow  the  present  Coshocton,  Coshocton 
co.  It  was  visited  bv  the  missionary 
Zeistierger  in  1772  and  with  another  of 
the  group  was  destroyed  by  the  Ameri- 
cans under  Col.  McDonald  "in  1774  and 
not  thereafter  rebuilt,  the  Shawnee  re- 
moving to  the  Scioto  and  the  Miami. 
(2)  The  other  of  the  same  name,  possibly 
built  by  refugees  from  the  first,  was 
situated,  according  to  former  agent  John- 
ston, on  the  headwaters  of  Mad  r.,  just 
below  the  present  Zanesfield  in  Logan 
co.,  within  the  Greenville  treaty  cession 
of  1795.  It  was  sometimes  known  also 
as  the  Upper  Shawnee  village,  because  it 
was  the  highest  of  those  on  the  waters  of 
the  Miami.  (j.  m.) 

Waccotomica. — Connelley  in  Heckewelder.  Narr- 
(1820),  Connelley  repr..  241,  note,  1907.  Wacha- 
tawmaha. — Bouquet  (1761)  in  Rupp,  W.  Penn., 
app.,  l.V>.  1846.  Wachatomakak.— Connelley  in 
Heckewelder,  op.  cit.,  241.  note.  Wagetomioa. — 
Ibid.  Waghatamagy— Bouquet  (1764)  in  Rupp, 
op.  cit..  157.  Waghbatawmaky.—  Ibid.,  156.  Wa- 
katamake.—  Smith.  Bouquet  Exped..  16,  1766. 
Wakatameki.— Heckewelder.  op.  cit.,  245.  Waka 
tomaca. — Connelley  in  Heckewelder,  op.  cit. ,253, 
note.  Wakatomica. — Buttcrfleld,  Washington- 
Irvine  Corr..  5,  1882.  Wakautamike.— Smith,  op. 
cit..  1*.  Waketameki.— Heckewelder, op.  cit., 241. 
Waketummakio.— McKee  (1774)  in  Rupp,  W.  Penn., 
app.,  211, 1*46.  Wakitamiki.— Connelley  in  Hecke- 
welder. op.  cit.,  241,  note.  Wankatamike*.— La 
Tour  map,  17*4  (misprint).  Wapatomaca.— Con- 
nel ley  in  Heckewelder,  op.  cit., 253.  note.  Wapa- 
tomica. — B 1 1 1  te  rfle  Id ,  op.  c 1 1. .  332.  Wappatomica.  — 
Howe,  Hist.  Coll.  Ohio,  150,  1851.  Waughcoto- 
moco.— Connelley  in  Heckewelder,  op.  cit.,  241. 
Waukatamike. — Smith,  Bouquet  Exped.,  67,  1766. 
Waukataumikee.—  Hutcbins,  map,  ibid.  Wauka- 
"  i.— Ibid. 


Wakchekhn k i karachada  ( '  they  call 
themselves  after  a  water  monster').  A 
Winneltago  ^ens. 

Wahk  cha  he  da -Morgan.  Anc.  Soc.,  167,  1877. 
Wa  ktce'  qi   i  ki'-ka-ra'-toa-da.— Dorsey  in  15th 

Rep.  B.  A.E.,  241,  1897. 

Wakemap(lVoV*j?iaj5).    A  former 


village  of  the  Tlakluit  on  Columbia  r., 
Wash.  (  e.  s, ) 

Wakeahi  (Wake-shV,  4 fox').  A  gens 
of  the  Potawatomi. — Morgan,  Anc,  Soc., 
167,  1877. 

Wakhakukdhin  ('those  among  the 
cacti'}.  A  band  of  Pahatsi  Osage  men- 
tioned: by  De  Smet  as  forming  a  village 
with  a  imputation  of  500  on  Neosho  r., 
Ind.  T.,  in  1850. 

Waqd^nkdi". — Dorscj . 

E..  18X5.  Weicbaka  Ougrin  -Smet.  We*t.  Miv  .2V, 
1856. 

Wakhkel.  A  Yurok  village  on  Kla- 
math r.,  n.  w.  Cal.,  about  4  m.  above 
its  mouth. 

Wakhker.  A  Yurok  village  on  Kla- 
math r.  just  below  Wakhtek  and  adja- 
cent to  it,  at  Klamath  P.  O.,  n.  w.  Cal. 

Wakhna  ('snorts').  A  l«and  of  the 
Brul6  Teton  Sioux. 

Wakaa.— Dorsey,  after  Cleveland,  in  15th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  219, 1897.   Waona.— I  hid. 

Wakhihek.  A  Yurok  village  on  lower 
Klamath  r.,  3  m.  below  Weitchpee,  x.  w. 
Cal.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  a  place 
called  Wa'shoi,  7  or  8  m.  downstream. 
Wah-aherr. — Gibbs  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribea,  III.  188,  1853.  Wah-ai  —  McKee  ( 1851 1  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  82d  Cong.,  spec.  m.-sji.  .  1^4,  lsSl 
Wakhihek. — A.  L.  Kroeber,  inrn.  1907.  Wick 
ait. — McKee,  op.  cit.,  215.  Wi-uh-aia. — Meyer. 
Nach  dem  Sacramento,  282,  1*65. 

Wakhtek.    A  Yurok  village  on  lower 
Klamath  r.,  at  Klamath  P.  ().,  s.  w.  Cal. 
Wakhtek. — A.  L.  Kroeber.  infn.   1907.  Waak 
teeq.— Gibbs  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  TriU->. 
III.  138,  1853. 

Wakichi.  A  former  Mariposan  (Yo- 
kuts)  tribe  of  California  which  spoke  a 
dialect  that  indicates  closest  relationship 
with  the  vallev  half  of  the  northern  group 
of  Yokuta. — Kroeber  in  I'niv.  Cal.  Pub., 
Am.  Arch,  and  Eth.,  it,  260,  1907. 

Wakmnhaoin    (' pumpkin  -  rind  ear- 
ring').   A  Yankton  Sioux  band. 
Wakmuha  oin.— Dorwey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  217. 
1S97    Wakmuha  «i«.-Ibid. 

Wakoawiaaojlk  (  Wdkoshutclsorhig*,  'they 
of  the  fox  name.'— W.  J.).  The  Fox 
gens  of  the  Sauk  and  Foxes. 
OuagouaaaK.— Jes.  Bel.  1672.  lviii, 
guahagi.— Wm.  Jones,  inrn.  1906. 
•o-jik  — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc..  170.  1*77. 
wiiotoifi.— Wm.  Jones,  inrn,  1907. 

Wakokayi  ('blue -heron  breeding 
place').  Two  former  Upper  Creek  towns: 
one  on  Hatchet  cr.,  Coosa  co.,  Ala.,  the 
other  on  lower  Coosa  r.,  below  Wetump- 
ka,  Elmore  co.,  Ala. 

Blow  horn  Heat.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg..  I. 
149,  1KS4.  Vaccay  —  Vaugondy.  map  Amcriqne. 
177H  (on  upper  Coosa  r.,  Alu.).  Wacaeoys  — Swan 
(179D  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribea,  v.  262,  1855. 
Waccay  —  Jefferys,  French  Dom..  I,  134,  map. 
17-1.  Waccocoie  —  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Triln^.  tv. 
3*0.  1H54.  Wackakoy.-Finnclson  (17V21  in  Am. 
State  Paper*.  Ind.  Aff.,  i.  2*9.  1*32.  Wiccakaw.- 
Brtrtram.Tniv.,  462, 1791.  Woe  co  coie  —  Haw  kin> 
(1799i.  Sketch.  43.  1848.  Wocke  Coya  — Wcath.  r 
ford  (17WI)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  op.  cit..  3v> 
Wokukay.-Aleedo.  Die.  Geo*.,  v.  344.  17*9.  Wol 
kukay . -liartram,  Voy..  I.  man.  1799. 

Wakokayi.  A  town  oi  the  Creek  Na- 
tion, Okla. 

Wakoka  -i.— Gatachet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  II.  186, 
1888.  Wakokiyi.-Ibid. 
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Wakonda  ( Wa-koy'-da).  A  term  em- 
ployed by  the  Omaha,  Ponca,  Osage, 
Quapaw,  Kansa,  Oto,  Missouri,  and  Iowa 
tribes  of  the  Siouan  family  when  the 
power  believed  to  animate  all  natural 
forms  is  spoken  to  or  spoken  of  in  suppli- 
cations or  rituals.  The  dialects  of  the 
first  five  tribes  are  closely  related;  the 
Omaha  and  Ponca  speak  practically  alike; 
the  Osage,  Quapaw,  and  Kansa  differ 
somewhat  from  the  former  in  pronuncia- 
tion, while  the  Oto,  Missouri,  and  Iowa 
have  so  far  changed  their  speech  as  to  be 
unintelligible  to  the  others.  The  word 
wakoyda,  spelled  wakay  da  by  Riggs  in 
his  Dakota  Dictionary,  is  given  by  him 
as  a  verb  signifying  'to  reckon  as  holv 
or  sacred,  to  worship';  the  noun 
wakay,  and  is  defined  as  'a  spirit,  some- 
thing consecrated.'  The  same  authority 
gives  the  meaning  of  wakay,  as  an  ad- 
jective, as  'spiritual,  sacred,  consecrated, 
wonderful,  incomprehensible,  mysteri- 
ous.' Thesaniegeneralmeaningthatruns 
through  the  Dakota  words  wakoyda  and 
wakay  inheres  in  the  word  wakoyda  as 
used  by  the  Omaha  and  their  cognates; 
with  the  latter  the  word  mav  be  regarded 
as  an  appellative,  for  while  it  is  the  name 
given  to  the  mysterious  all-pervading 
and  life-giving  power  to  which  certain 
anthropomorphic  aspects  are  attributed, 
the  word  is  also  applied  to  objects  or 
phenomena  regarded:  as  sacred  or  mys- 
terious. These  two  uses  of  the  word  are 
never  confused  in  the  minds  of  the 
thoughtful.  When  during  his  fast  the 
Omaha  rings,  "  Wakoyda,  here  needy  he 
stands,  and  I  am  he!"  his  address  is  to 
"the  power  that  moves,"  "causes  to 
move,"  that  is,  gives  life;  for  the  ability 
to  move  is  to  the  Omaha  mind  synony- 
mous with  life.  In  this  prayer  the 
Omaha  is  not  crying  to  those  forces  or 
forms  spoken  of  as  wakoyda  in  songs  that 
relate  to  objects  seen  in  dreams  or  to  sym- 
bols of  magic.  This  distinction  is  some- 
times difficult  for  one  of  another  race  to 
follow,  but  that  there  is  a  distinction  to 
the  native  mind  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
The  wakay  tayka,  the  great  wakay  or 
spirit  of  the  Dakota,  is  not  quite  the  same 
as  that  which  the  Omaha  means  by 
wakoyda.  The  term  'great'  in  wakay 
tayka  implies  a  comparison,  and  such  an 
idea  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  wakoyda, 
for  wakoyda  stands  by  itself,  unlike  any 
other,  and  represents  a  concept  that 
seems  to  be  born  of  the  Indian's  point  of 
view  toward  nature  and  natural  phenom- 
ena, including  man  himself.  To  the 
Omaha  nothing  is  without  life:  the  rock 
lives,  so  do  the  cloud,  the  tree,  the  ani- 
mal. He  projects  his  own  consciousness 
upon  all  things,  and  ascribes  to  them  ex- 
periences and  characteristics  with  which 
he  is  familiar;  there  is  to  him  something 

3456— Bull.  30,  pt  2—07  57 


in  common  between  all  creatures  and  all 
natural  forma,  a  something  which  brings 
them  into  existence  and  holds  them  in- 
tact; this  something  he  conceives  of  as 
akin  to  his  own  conscious  being.  The 
power  which  thus  brings  to  pass  and 
holds  all  things  in  their  living  form  he 
designates  as  wakoyda.  That  he  anthro- 
pomorphizes this  power  is  evident  from 
his  supplication,  made  with  fasting  and 
symbols  of  humility,  by  which  he  seeks 
to  awaken  pity  or  compassion,  human 
attributes,  as  "here  needy  he  stands," 
and  thus  expects  to  win  some  kind  of 
recognition.  He  is  taught  that  when  he 
fasts  and  prays  he  must  not  ask  for  any 
special  favor 'or  gift;  that  which  he  is 
able  to  receive  will  be  given  him.  This 
teaching  throws  a  side-light  on  his  con- 
cept of  wakoyda,  showing  that  it  implies 
intelligence  as  well  as  power;  but  the 
concept  seems  to  be  vague,  and  ideas  dis- 
solve into  indefinitenesB  in  the  "mys- 
terious," the  "incomprehensible"  at- 
mosphere that  surrounds  the  unseen 
power  denominated  wakoyda. 

That  there  is  a  creative  aspect  to  ?ra- 
koyda  is  made  clear  from  the  use  of  the 
word  wakoydagi:  gi  is  the  sign  of  posses- 
sion, therefore  the  phenomena  termed 
wakoydagi  evince  something  belonging  to 
or  of  the  power  denominated  wakoyda. 
For  example,  when  a  child  is  first  able  to 
walk,  this  new  manifestation  of  ability  to 
move  about  is  called  tmkoydagi;  butshould 
a  person,  from  sickness  or  other  disability , 
lose  the  power  to  walk,  but  recover  it. 
the  act  of  resumption  would  not  be  called 
wakoydagi.  The  first  speech  of  the  child 
is  the  manifestation  of  a  new  power,  and 
is  wakoydagi.  Wakoyda  is  invisible,  and 
therefore  allied  to  the  idea  of  spirit. 
Objects  seen  in  dreams  or  visions  par- 
take of  the  idea  or  nature  of  spirit,  and 
when  these  objects  speak  to  man  in  an- 
swer to  his  entreaty,  the  act  is  possible 
because  of  the  power  of  wakoyda,  and  the 
object,  be  it  thunder-cloud,  animal,  or 
bird,  seen  and  heard  by  the  dreamer, 
may  be  spoken  of  by  him  as  a  wakoyda, 
but  he  does  not  mean  that  they  are  wa- 
koyda. The  association  in  which  the 
term  wakoyda  is  used  determines  the 
character  of  its  meaning.  Wakoyda,  the 
power  addressed  during  the  fast  as  hav- 
ing power  to  help  the  one  standing  "  in 
need,"  is  not  the  same  wakoyda  as  the 
thunder  that  speaks  to  a  man  in  a  dream  is 
sometimes  called;  yet  there  is  a  relation 
between  the  two,  not  unlike  that  signified 
by  the  terra  uxikoydagi  when  applied  to 
the  first  manifestation  of  an  ability;  for 
all  power,  whether  shown  in  the  thunder- 
storm, the  hurricane,  the  animals,  or 
man,  is  of  wakoyda.  Whatever  is  mys- 
terious and  beyond  ordinary  experience 
or  effort  approaches  the  realm  of  the  con- 
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cept  which  the  word  wakoyda  signifies  to 
the  Omaha  and  his  cognates. 

Wakoyda  is  difficult  to  define,  for  exact 
terms  change  it  from  its  native  uncrys- 
tallized  condition  to  something  foreign  to 
aboriginal  thought.  Vague  as  the  con- 
cept seems  to  be  to  one  of  another  race, 
to  the  Indian  it  is  as  real  and  as  mysterious 
as  the  starry  night  or  the  flush  of  the  com- 
ing day.   See  Totem.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Wakouingonechiwek.  An  Algonquian 
tribe  or  band  living  on  a  river  about  60 
leagues  s.  of  Hudson  bay  and  150  leagues 
n.  w.  of  Three  Rivers,  Quel>ec.  They 
were  probably  a  part  of  the  Mistassin  liv- 
ing on  Marten  r. 

K8*KgAK8chiou«U.— Jes.  Re!.,  I.Z,  244,  1900.  K8a 
KSchiSeU.— Jes.  Itel.,  I.Xlli,  248,  1900.  Kouakoui- 
koup«iouck. — Jes.  Rcl.  1G72,  54,  1858.  Kouakouikoue- 
aiwek— J.-s.  Rt'l.,  I.XXMI,  60.  1901.  Kwakwakou- 
ehioueU — Ibid.,  LX.  245  Ouakouinrouechiouek. — 
Jes.  Rel.  1658,  20, 1858.  Oukouingouccniouek — Ibid. 


Wakpaatonwan  ('village  on  the  river'). 


letter  to  Doreey, 
1882 1 [trans. '  real  Wahpeton ' ).  Wakpa  atonwarj  — 
Ashley  quoted  by  Dorscv  In  lfttb  Rep.  B.  A.E., 
216,  1897.  Wakpa  ato»w*a».— Ibid.  Wakpaton  — 
Ashley,  letter  to  Doreey.  1886.   Watpaton.— Ibid. 

Wakpaatonwedan  ( 'those  who  dwell  on 
the  creek ' ).  One  of  the  two  early  divi- 
sions of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux.  They 
had  their  villageon  Rice cr.,  Minn.  (Neill, 
Hist.  Minn.,  144,  note,  1858).  The  Mde- 
wakanton as  described  by  Le  Sueur  (1689) 
seem  to  have  been  composed  of  this  divi- 
sion alone.  In  1858  it  comprised  the  fol- 
lowing bands:  Kiyuksa,  Ohanhanska, 
Tacanhpisapa,  Anoginajin,  Tintaotonwe, 
and  Oyateshicha. 

Wakpokinyan  ( '  flies  along  the  creek ' ). 

A  Miniconjou  Sioux  band. 

River  that  flies. — Culbertnon  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1850,  112. 1851.  Wak  po'  ki  an.— Havden,  Ethnog. 
and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  875,  1862.  Wakpokinya.— 
Swift,  letter  to  Doreey,  1884.  Wakpokinyaq.— 
Horsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  220,  1897.  Wakpo- 
ki»ya».— Ibid. 

Waksachi.  A  Shoshonean  tribe  on  the 
Kaweah  r.  drainage,  extending  into  the 
mountains,  in  s.  central  California.  They 
lived  above  the  Wikchamni  and  below 
the  Badwisha.  Merriam  (Science,  xix, 
916,  1904)  classes  them  as  a  "Paiute" 
tribe  in  Kshorn  valley,  n.  of  Kaweah  r., 
where  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  appears 
now  to  reside. 

Wack-aa-che.-Burbour  (1862)  In  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
S2d  Cong  .  upeo.  «•««.,  255,  1858.  Wakeadachi  — 
Kroebcr  in  rniv.  Cal.  Pub..  Am.  Archa-ol.  and 
Ethnol..  iv,  121,  1907(Yokuts  pi.  of  Waksaehl). 
Wakaaohi.-Ibld.  Waaakihes.-Tavlor  in  Cal. 
Fanner,  June  8.  i860.  Wik'-sach-i.— Powers  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  in.  370.  1877.  Wock  sochs.— 
Johnston  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  61.  32d  Cong.,  1st  seas., 
23,1852.  Wok  aaeh-e.— Wes*ells  (1853)  in  H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  76.  34th  Cong..  8d  sosa..  32,  1857.  Wuk- 
iu  Science,  xix.  916,  June  17, 


Waktonila  ( '  the  band  that  kills  no  peo- 
ple').   An  unidentified  Sioux  band. 
Wak  to^ni -la  -Haydeu,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val..  876.  1862.  ^ 


Walakpa  (  HWldkpa).  A  summer  vil- 
lage of  the  Utkiavinmiut  Eskimo  in  s. 
Alaska.— Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
83,  1892. 

Waiaknmni.  A  division  of  the  Miwok 
between  the  Cosumne  and  Mokelumne 
re. ,  Cal.  This  name  was  probably  Waka- 
lumni,  another  form  of  Mokelumne. 
Walacumnies.— Bancroft.  Nat.  Races,  I,  450,  1874. 
Walafumnes  —  Hale,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.,  vi,  tao. 
1846. 

Walal»imni.  A  band  formerly  fre- 
quenting the  Stanislaus  and  Tuolumne  rs. 
in  central  California.  It  probably  be- 
longed to  the  Moquelumnan  family. 

Walalahimni, — A.  L.  K  roeber,  inf'n.  1907  (so  called 
by  people  to  the  a.  of  the  territory  mentioned). 
WalaUimai.  —  Ibid.  Wal-lal-aim-ne.  —  Wl~s«?1Is 
(1853)  in  II.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sesa., 
30,  1857. 

Walam  01am.  The  sacred  tribal  chron- 
icle of  the  Lenape  or  Delaware*.  The 
name  signifies  'painted  tallv'  or  'red 
score,'  from  walam,  'painted,'  particu- 
larly 'red  painted,'  and  olum,  'a score  or 
tally.'  The  Walam  Olum  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1836  in  a  work  entitled  "The 
American  Nations,"  by  Constantine Sam- 
uel Kafiuesque,  an  erratic  French  scholar, 
who  spent  a  number  of  years  in  this  coun- 
try, dying  in  Philadelphia  in  1840.  He 
asserted  that  it  was  a  translation  of  a 
manuscript  in  the  Delaware  language, 
which  was  an  interpretation  of  an  ancient 
sacred  metrical  legend  of  the  tribe,  re- 
corded in  pictographs  cut  upon  wood, 
which  had  been  obtained  in  1820  bv  a 
Dr  Ward  from  the  Dela wares  then  liv- 
ing in  Indiana.  He  claimed  that  the 
original  pictograph  record  had  first  been 
obtained,  but  without  explanation,  until 
two  years  later,  when  the  accompanying 
songs  were  procured  in  the  Lenape  lan- 
guage from  another  individual,  these  be- 
ing then  translated  by  himself  with  the 
aid  of  various  dictionaries.  Although 
considerable  doubt  was  cast  at  the  time 
upon  the  alleged  Indian  record,  Brinton, 
after  a  critical  investigation,  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  genuine  native 
production,  and  it  is  now  known  that  sim- 
ilar ritual  records  upon  wood  or  birch- 
bark  are  common  to  several 
tribes,  notably  the  Chippewa. 

After  thedeath of  Rahnesquehis  manu- 
scripts were  scattered,  thoseof  the  Walam 
Olum  finally  coming  into  the  hands  of 
Squier,  who  again  brought  the  legend  to 
public  attention  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
New  York  Historical  Society  in  1848, 
which  was  published  in  the  American 
Review  of  Feb.  1849,  reprinted  by  Beach 
in  his  Indian  Miscellany  in  1877,  and  again 
in  a  later  (15th]  edition  of  Drake's  Abo- 
riginal Races  of  North  America.  All  of 
rhese  reprints  were  more  or  less  inaccu- 
tate  and  incomplete,  and  it  remained  for 
Brinton  to  publish  the  complete  pictog- 
raphy, text,  and  tradition,  with  notes  and 
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critical  investigation  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, with  the  aid  of  native  Lenape  schol- 
ars, in  "  The  LenApe  and  their  Legends, 
with  the  complete  text  and  symbols  of 
the  Walam  Olum,"  as  No.  5  of  his  li- 
brary of  Aboriginal  American  Literature, 
Phi  la.,  1885. 

After  sifting  the  evidence  as  to  its  au- 
thenticity, Brinton  concludes  (p.  158): 
"  It  is  a  genuine  native  production,  which 
was  repeated  orally  to  some  one  indiffer- 
ently conversant  with  the  Delaware  lan- 
guage, who  wrote  it  down  to  the  bent  of  his 
ability.  In  its  present  form  it  can,  as  a 
whole,  lay  no  claim  either  to  antiquity  or 
to  purity  of  linguistic  form.  Yet ,  as  an  au- 
thentic modern  version,  slightly  colore*  1 
by  European  teachings,  of  the  ancient 
tribal  traditions,  it  is  well  worth  preser- 
vation and  will  repay  more  study  to  the 
future  than  is  given  it  in  this  volume. 
The  narrator  was  probably  one  of  the  na- 
tive chiefs  or  priests,  who  had  spent  his 
life  in  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  towns  of 
the  Lenape,  and  who,  though  with  some 
knowledge  of  Christian  instruction,  pre- 
ferred the  pagan  rites,  legends,  and  myths 
of  his  ancestors.  Prolmbly  certain  lines 
and  parages  were  repeated  in  the  archaic 
form  in  which  they  had  been  handed  down 
for  generations."  (■*•**.) 

Walapai  ( Xam'Uajrfiya,  'pine  tree 
folk.' — Harrington).     A  Yuman  tribe 


WALAPAI  MAN 


originally  living  on  middle  Colorado  r., 
above  the  Mohave  tribe,  from  the  great 
bend  eastward,  well  into  the  interior 


of  Arizona,  occupying  Hualapai,  Yava- 
pai, and  Sacramento  valleys,  the  Cerbat 
and  Aquarius  mts.  forming  the  south- 
ern part  of  their  range.     They  lived 


WALAPAI  WOMAN 


chiefly  by  the  chase  and  on  roots  and 
seeds.  They  are  said  to  have  been  brave 
and  enterprising,  but  physically  inferior 
to  the  Mohave.  The  Ilavasupai,  who  are 
an  offshoot,  speak  a  closely-related  lan- 
guage. The  Walaj>ai  numbered  728  in 
1889,  631  in  1897.  and  498  in  1910.  They 
are  under  the  administration  of  a  school 
superintendent  on  the  Walapai  res.  of 
730,880  acres  in  n.  w.  Arizona,  and  arc 
making  little  progress  in  civilization. 
They  cultivated  only  57  acres  during  1904, 
but  owned  2,000  horses.  The  name  Santa 
Margarita  was  applied  by  the  Spaniards 
to  one  of  their  ranrherias. 
E-pa. — A.  Hrdlicka.iufn.l906(friven  M  their  own 
Dame).  Gualliba.— Uarces  (1776).  Diary,  404,  1900 
(Yiivnpfll  Dame),  Gualliva.—  Ibid..  444  (men- 
tioned distinctly  from  "  Jiifruallepai."  but  evi- 
dently tho  name).  Hawal&pai.— Curtis,  N.  Am. 
lud..  It.  116.  1908  ('pinery  people* :  Ynma  mime; 
llau-oljHH  Is  the  Mohave  form,  Ibid.,  p.  114). 
Hah-wal-«oea.  — Whipple,  Exp.  San  Diego  to  Colo- 
rado R..  17.  1851.  Haulapair  —  White,  MS.  Hist. 
Apaches,  It.  A.  E..  1X75.  Hawalpai.— Curtis,  N. 
Am.  ItmL.11,  US.  1908  ('pinery  people':  Maricopa 
name).  Ha  wol  14  Pai.— Kwinfr  in  Great  Divide, 
203.  Dec.  1892  (trans.  *monnlain  people').  Ho- 
allo-pi.— Thomas.  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1868.  Huaepaia.— 
Did.  AIT.  Rep.  1863,  8X7.  1*64.  Hualapaia.— Ind. 
A fT.  Rep. ,138,1  *'-'>.  Hualipaia  — rbid..  1X07,895, 186X. 
HualUpaia.  Terry*  in  Rep.  Sec.  War,  pt.  I,  46, 
lX6x-i,y.  Huallopi.—  Thomas,  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1868. 
Hu&lopaia.  —  Ind.  An*.  Rep..  1864. 156,  1*45.  Hual- 
paioh.— Whipple,  Dae.  R.  R.  Rep.,  Ill,  pt.  8  16, 
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1856  (Yuma  name):  Hualp*ia.-rlnd.  AIT.  Ref> 
1863.390,1864.  Hualpa*.,— U.8  8tat.,XXlU,377,188o. 
Hulapaia.— Ind.  AC  Rep.  1867,  381, 1868.  Hwala- 

Bd.— Ibid.,  246, 1H77.  Jafuallapai.  — Garces  (1776) , 
iary.  308. 1900.  Jagullapai.— Garces  (177^-76), mis- 
quoted by  Orozco  y  Berra.GeoK..  41. 1864.  Jaguya- 
pay.— Escudero.  Not.  Estad.  do  Chihuahua,  228, 
1834.  Jallafuapala.— Oarce*,op  cit.r309.  Jaquala- 
pai.— Font,  map  (1777),  in  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
m&X.,  393,  1889.  Jaquallapai.— Ga«"Ccs  (1775-76), 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  ibid.,  394.  Matav«k«  Paya — 
Corbusier,  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  27, 1878-75 ('people  to  the 
north'  [?]:  Yavapai  name).  Oohp.— ten  Kate, 
Reizen,  160,  1885  (Pima  name).  Oop.— Ibid,  (al- 
ternative form).  Pa  xuado  am«ti.— Gatschet  in 
Zcitschr.  f.  Ethnol.,86,  1886  ('people  far  down 
river':  Yavapai  name).  Beta  Koxniaame.— ten 
Kate,  8ynonymie,  7.  1884  (Hon!  name).  Tab- 
kepaya.-Uiatschet,  Yuma-Sprachstatnm,  IT.  124, 
1877  (Yavapai name;  abbr.  from  Matavekc  paya). 
Tiqui  Llapaia. — Domenech,  Deserts  N.  A.,  I.  444. 
I860,  walapai  kw«.— ten  Kate.  Synonvmle,  7, 
1884  (Zufli  name;  fru«=' people').  Walapaia.— 
Boll  in  Jour  Kthnol.  BOO.  Loud..  I.  243.  1*69. 
Wal-la-paia.— Powell  in  Bcribner's  Mu-'  .'213,  Dec. 
1875.  Walyepai.— Kroeber  in  L'uiv.  Cal.  Pub.,  iv, 
107,  1907  (Chemehucvi  name).  Xawabapay.— 
Harrington  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk  lore,  xxi,  324,  1908 
('pine-tree  folk':  own  name). 

Walas  (Hu'f(w,  'the  great  ones').  A 
gens  of  the  Nakoaktok  and  of  the  Mamale- 
lekala  Kwakiutl  tribes. — Boas  in  Rep. 
U.  8.  Nat  Mus.  1895,  329,  1897. 

Walaa  Kwakiutl  ( 'the  great  Kwakiutl ' ). 
A  sept  of  the  true  Kwakiutl,  comprising 
the  Tsentsenkaio,  Oyekem,  Waulipoe, 
Tlekeni ,  and  Tletl  kete  gentes.  Pop.  30  i  n 
1889,  the  last  time  they  were  enumerated 
separately. 

La'kuilila.— Boas  In  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.  1895, 330, 
1K97  ('the  tramps':  a  nickname).  Lock  qua 
lillaa.— Ix»rd,  Natur.  In  Brit.  Col.,  I,  165,  I**. 
Wa'laa  Kwa  kiutl.— Boas,  op.  fit..  330.  Walia  kwl- 
ki-ool.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  [I, 
65,  1887.  Waw-lia-knahkewlth.— Can.  Ind.  An*., 
189. 1884.  Waw-lia-knahk-newith.— Ibid.,  1889, 270, 
1890. 

Walasnomoqois.  An  ancestor  of  a  Kwa- 
kiutl gens  whoso  name  was  sometimes 
given  to  the  gens  itself. — Boas  in  Peter- 
manns  Mitteil.,  pt.  5,  131.  1887. 

Waleghauuwohan  ('l>oil  food  with  the 
paunch  skin').  A  band  of  the  Brule 
Teton  Sioux. 

Thoae  that  boil  their  diihea.— Culbertson  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1850. 141, 1851.  Wale$a-on-wohan.— Dor- 
sey  (after  Cleveland)  In  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  219, 
1897.   Walexa-o*-wohav— Ibid. 

Walekhe  (  WA-tt-Mie).  The  site  of  an 
old  village  probably  occupied  by  San  Luis 
Obispo  Indians,  on  Santa  Maria  cr.,  San 
Luis  Obispo  CO.,  Cal. — Schumacher  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1874,  343,  1875. 

Wallaneg.    See  11  'oolyneag. 

Wallanmi.  A  Costanoan  village  for- 
merly within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mission, 
Cal.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5, 1860. 

Wallawalla  ('little  river').  AShahap- 
tian  tribe  formerly  living  on  lower  Walla- 
walla r.  and  along  tho  k.  bank  of  the  Co- 
lumbia from  Snake  r.  nearly  to  the  Uma- 
tilla In  Washington  and  Oregom  While 
a  distinct  dialect,  tbeir  language  is  close  I  y 
related  to  the  Nez  Perce.  Their  number 
was  estimated  by  l\ewis  and  Clark  as  1 ,600 
in  1805,  but  it  is" certain  this  figure  includ- 
ed other  bands  now  recognized  as  inde- 


pendent. By  treaty  of  1855  they  were  re- 
moved to  the  Umatilla  res.  in  Oregon, 
where  they  are  now  (1910)  said  to  num- 
ber 461,  but  are  much  mixed  with 
Nez  Perces,  Umatilla,  and  Cay  use.  In 
the  Wasco  treaty  of  1855,  by  which  the 
Warm  Springs  res.  was  established,  a 
number  of  Shahaptian  tribes  or  bands 
are  mentioned  as  divisions  of  the  Walla- 
walla which  had  no  real  connection  with 

thattril>e.  (l.  f.) 

Oualla  Oualla.— Dnfiot  do  Mofraa,  Orcg.,  It,  335, 
1*44.  Ouallas  Ouallaa. — Stuart  in  Nouv.  Ann 
Voy.,  xii,  86.  1821.  Wahlahwahlah.— Domenech. 
Deserts  N.  Am.,II,  188,1860.  Walawala.— Gallatin 
in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  8oe.,  II,  73,  1848.  Wal-a- 
Waltx.— Gass,  J«ur.,  203.  1807.  Wallah  Wallah.— 
Stevens  in  Ind.  An".  Rep.,  426.  1852.  Wal-la-wal- 
U.—Oass.  Jour.,  205.  1H07.  Walla  Wallaha.—Wy- 
eth  (1848)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe*,  l.  221,  1851. 
Walla  Walla  pum.— Lord.  Nat.  in  Brit.  Old.,  245. 
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is.ifi.  Wal  la  waltz.— Gas*.  Jour.,  203,  1807.  Wal- 
la wolUh.  — <  'ass  (1834)  quoted  bv  8ch«w>lcrafl, 
Illd.  Tribe*,  in,fi09,  1853.  Wallewahoa.— Gallatin 
in  Trans.  Am.  Anti.j.  Hoc.,n,  map,  1836.  Wallow 
Wallow.— 1.«  wis  and  Clark  Exped.,  Couca  ed., 
Q69.1B9S.  Wollahwollah.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  252, 1854. 
WoUablla,— Mono.  Rep.  to  Sec.  Wur.  370,  182l>. 
Wollawalla— Ibid..  369.  Wollawollaha.  —  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expcd.,  IT,  25S,  1814.  WoUawwaUah.— 
Ibid*,  I,  map,  1M7.  Wol-law-wol-lah.— Ibid.,  1. 
map,  1814. 

Walleta.    See  Receptacle*. 

Wallie  (from  wallim,  'down  below').  A 
name  8aid  to  have  been  applied  bv  Yo~ 
Bemite  Indians  to  all  tribes  living  below 
them,  as  on  the  Stanislaus  and  Tuolumne 
rv.,  Cal.  Probably  only  the  country,  not 
its  inhabitants,  were  actually  so  called. 
Moft  or  all  of  them  belonged  to  the 
Miuiuelumnan  familv. 

Walla*. -Patrick  in  Ind.' Aff.  Rep.  1856.  240.  1857 
(applied to Indians  of Tuolumne co., Cal.).  WaT- 
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U.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  lit.  3-19.  1877. 
Willi**.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo..  X,  80$,  1«74. 

Walpapi.  A  Shoshonean  division,  be- 
longing to  the  Mono-Paviotso  branch  of 
the  family,  cloeelv  affiliate«l  with  the 
Yahuskin,  with  Whom  they  have  been 
officially  associated  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. By  treaty  of  Aug.  12,  18C5,  they 
ceded  their  territory  about  the  shores 
of  Goose,  8ilver,  Warner,  and  Harney 
lakes,  Oregon,  and  were  assigned  lands 
in  the  s,  part  of  Klamath  res.,  established 
the  previous  year.  The  Walpapi  and  the 
Yahuskin  together  have  numbered  135 
to  166  persons  between  1877  and  1891. 
In  1906  the  combined  bands  (officially 
designated  as  "  Paiute")  on  the  Klamath 
res.  numbered  113;  in  1909,  103.  Two  of 
their  settlements  or  camping  places  are 
Chakeletsiwish  and  Kostuets,  occupied 
also  by  Yahuskin.  Their  great  war  chief 
Pauline,  also  called  Panaine,  Paulihe, 
Pau-le-nee,  and  Pah-ni-nees,  was  killed 
in  1867. 

NoU  pah-pe  8nake*.— Applegatc  in  Ind.  An*.  K-  p.. 
89,  1*66.  Pauline'*  band.  — Huntington,  ibid., 
103,  1K66.  Wall-Pah  Pe.— U  8.  Stat,  at  Large,  XV, 
218.  1869.  Walpahpe  8nakes.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  74. 
1874.  Wal-pah-pee  Bnake*.— Ibid. .62. 1*72.  Wai 
palla.— Ibid..  171, 1877  Walpapi— tiatw-het.  Kla- 
math Inds..  II,  xxxv.  1890.  Wohlpahpe  Snake*.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  110,  1874.  Woll-pah  pe.— Hunting- 
ton in  Ind.  An.  Rep.,  466, 1865. 

Walpi  (from  wala,  'gap',  1  notch o/>i, 
locative: '  Placeof  the  notch, '  in  allusion  to 
a  gap  in  the  mesa  on  which  it  is  situated). 
One  of  the  6  villages  of  the  Hopi  (q.  v. )  in 
n.  k.  Arizona,  situated  on  the  summit  of 
East  mesa,atitss.  end  (for an  illustration, 
I*ueblo»).  The  ancestral  clans  which 
founded  Walpi  built  their  first  village 
below  the  present  site,  on  the  n.  w.  side 
of  the  mesa  point  among  the  foot-hills  on 
the  lowest  terrace;  this  site  is  now  marked 
by  a  ruin  called  Kuchaptuvela,  'Ash-hill 
terrace'.  About  1629  the  village  was 
moved  to  a  higher  terrace,  on  the  w.  point 
of  the  mesa,  at  a  site  covered  with  ruins 
known  as  Kisakobi  (q.  v.),  'Place  of  the 
ladder  house,'  where  wa**  built  a  mission 
chapel  the  remains  of  walls  of  which  may 
still  be  traced.  During  a  large  part  of 
the  17th  century  Spanish  missionaries 
labored  here,  but  witn  slight  success,  and 
in  1680,  as  a  result  of  the  Pueblo  rebellion 
(see  Piithlot),  the  mission  was  destroyed 
and  the  missionary  killed,  nutting  an  end 
to  efforts  to  Christianize  tfie  Hopi  until 
after  Arizona  passed  into  possession  of 
the  United  States.  A  short  time  after 
the  destruction  of  the  mission,  impelled 
by  fear  of  vengeance  on  the  part  of  the 
Spaniards,  as  well  as  by  the  increasing 
attacks  of  Apache,  Navaho,  and  Ute,  the 
village  was  removed  to  the  top  of  the 
rocky  mesa  where  it  now  stands.  Walpi 
has  three  rows  of  houses  separated  by 
courts.  The  middle  or  largest  row  is  four 
stories  high,  long  and  narrow,  and  pre- 
sents a  broken  sky-line.   This  row  of 


buildings  is  the  oldest,  having  been  orig- 
inally built  by  the  Bear  and  Snake  clans. 
The  main  plaza  or  court  lies  k.  of  this 
row,  and  communication  with  the  rear 
court  of  the  village  is  by  means  of  an 
alley,  roofed  by  buildings.  There  is  a 
similar  covered  entrance  at  the  s.  end. 

The  secret  ceremonies  of  the  Hopi  are 
performed  in  rooms  called  kivas  and  ki- 
hus,  the  former  isolated  from  the  house 
groups  and  used  by  fraternities  of  priests 
composed  of  different  clans,  while  the 
kihus  are  generally  limited  in  use  to  cer- 
tain clans.  The  kivas  are  rectangular 
subterranean  rooms  oriented  to  the  Hopi 
cardinal  points,  and  are  entered  by  lad- 
ders from  the  roofs.  Each  kiva  has  an 
elevated  floor,  for  the  use  of  spectators,  at 
the  x.  end,  a  firehole  in  the  middle  of 
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the  floor,  and  a  symbolic  opening,  called 
the  sipapu,  in  the  floor.  There  are  five 
kivas  in  Walpi,  four  of  which  are  built 
in  recesses  and  walled  up  on  the  outside; 
the  fifth  is  constructed  in  a  depression 
in  the  mesa.  These  are  known  as  the 
Mungkiva  ('Chief  kiva'),  Wikiwaliobi- 
kiva  ('  Watch-place  kiva'),  Alkiva('Horn 
kiva'),  Chivatokiva  ('Goat  kiva'),  and 
Nacabkiva  ('Half-way  kiva').  The  ki- 
hus are  known  as  the  Flute  kihu,  the 
Sun  kihu,  and  the  Warrior  kihu.  The 
western  row  of  houses,  separated  by  a 
court  from  the  Bear-Snake  row,  was  built 
by  Flute  and  related  clans;  theshortrow 
on  the  eastern  rim  of  the  mesa,  once  popu- 
lous, has  now  fallen  into  disuse.  In  early 
days  it  wa8  occupied  by  the  Asa  clan, 
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whose  descendants  now  inhabit  Sicho- 
movi. 

A  mushroom-shaped  rock,  the  result  of 
subaerial  erosion,  stands  in  the  open  area 
on  the  s.  b.  side  of  the  village,  and  near 
this  rock  the  public  portion  of  the  Snake 
Dance  (q.  v.)  and  of  other  ceremonies  is 
held. 

The  direct  trails  to  Walpi  are  steep  and 
in  some  places  difficult.  Many  years  ago 
part  of  the  ascent  was  made  at  the  s.  b. 
side  by  a  ladder  drawn  up  at  night.  The 
n.  b.  trail  into  Walpi  is  the  most  acces- 
sible, having  been  greatly  improved  in 
recent  years.  The  population  of  Walpi 
is  mixed  with  Tewa  and  other  progressive 
Pueblo  peoples,  and  has  been  in  closer 
contact  with  the  whites  than  any  other 
I  Iopi  pueblo.  The  progressive  character 
of  the  Walpi  people  is  shown  by  the  num- 
ber of  modern  nouses  built  in  recent 
years  at  the  foot  of  the  mesa  near  the 
springs  and  fields. 

The  following  groups  of  clans,  among 
others,  are  represented  at  Walpi:  Chua 
(Snake),  Honau  ( Bear),  Kachina  ( Sacred 
Dancer),  Patki  (Cloud),  Pakab  (Reed  or 
Arrow),  Kokop  (Firewood),  Asa  (Tansy 
Mustard),  Tuwa-Kukuch  (Sand-Lizard), 
Lengya  (Flute),  Ala  (Horn),  and  Piba- 
Talx/  (Tobacco- Rabbit).  The  ancestors 
of  these  clans  lived  in  pueblo  or  cliff 
houses,  now  ruins,  situated  in  various 
directions  and  in  some  cases  remote  from 
Walpi.  The  original  settlers  were  the 
Rear  people,  who  are  reputed  to  have 
come  from  Jemez  (q.  v.).  The*»e  colo- 
nists were  later  joined  by  the  Snake  and 
Horn  peoples,  whose  ancestors  lived  in 
extreme  x.  Arizona.  The  Kachina  clan 
came  from  the  e.  ;  the  Reed  people  are 
defendants  of  women  captured  at  a 
Hopi  town,  now  a  ruin,  called  Awatobi. 
The  Kokop  clan  came  from  Jemez,  and 
made  Walpi  their  home  after  the  fall  of 
their  own  pueblo,  Sikyatki,  in  prehistoric 
times.  The  Patki,  Kukuch,  and  Piba- 
Tabo  originally  came  from  the  s.,  where 
ruins  of  their  pueblos  are  still  visible  at 
Winslow  and  near  Hardy,  Ariz.,  on 
Little  Colorado  r.  The  "Flute  people 
came  from  x.  Arizona,  where  they  once 
lived  with  the  Horn  and  Snake  "clans. 
The  Asa  migrated  from  Zufli.  Thesocio- 
logic  history  and  growth  of  Walpi  are  as 
follows:  (1)  Formed  by  Bear  clans;  (2) 
increased  by  the  accession  of  Snake  clans; 
(3)  enlarged  by  clans  after  the  overthrow 
of  Sikyatki;  (4)  destruction  of  Awatobi 
and  assimilation  of  many  clans  there- 
from; (5)  advent  of  Asa  clans  from  Zufii; 
(61  advent  of  clans  from  the  Little  Colo- 
rado; (7)  advent  of  the  Tewa  clans,  some 
of  whose  descendants  now  live  in  Hano. 

The  imputation  now  numbersabout  2(10, 
but  according  to  Vetancurt  it  had  about 
1,200  inhabitants  in  1680.  This  estimate  is 
evidently  exaggerated. 


Consult  Bourke,  Snake  Dance  of  the 
Moquis,  1884;  Donaldson,  Moqui  Indians 
of  Arizona,  1893;  Fewkes,  various  writ- 
ings in  Reps.  B.  A.  £.,  Am.  Anthr.,  and 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore;  Hough,  Moki  Snake 
Dance,  1898;  V.  Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1891;  C.  Mindeleff  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  EL,  1900,  and  the  writings  cited 
below.  (j.  w.  f.  ) 

Alaki.—  Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  611,  1900 
('Horn  house,'  on  account  of  the  many  Horn  (Ala) 
people  there:  traditional  name).  Cuelpe.— Parke, 
map  of  N.  Mex..  1X51;  Davis,  El  Gringo,  115, 
1X57.  Et  tah  kin  nee.— Eaton  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iv,  2*20,  ISM  (Navaho  name),  Gualpa.— 
Garces  (1776),  Diary,  894,  1900.  Gualpea.— Il.id.. 
360.  Oualpi.— Porras  (ea.  1630)  quoted  by  Vetan- 
curt, Menolog.  Fran..  211.  212,  187L  Gualpi 
maa.—  Vetancurt  (1693)  in  TYatro  Mex.,  lit.  322, 
1871.  Guelpee.—  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Apr.  10, 
1863  (or  Hualpee).  Hoepeekee. — Eastman,  map 
(1H53)  in  Schoolcraft, Did.  Tribes,  iv.  24-25.  1854. 
Horn  Pueblo  — Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  K-,  611, 
1900  inr  Alaki).  Euallpi.— Alcedo.Diec  Geoe.,  n, 
379,  1787.  Hual  pi.— ten  Kate,  Relxen  in  N.  A., 
212,  1885.  Hualpee. -Beadle,  Undeveloped  West, 
676,  1873.  Hual  pee  — Ives,  Colo.  R.,  map,  1861. 
Hualpi.—  Vllla-Sefior,  Theatro  Am..  H,  425,  1748. 
Hualpy.— Loew  in  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  v.  352,  July  1874. 
Hualvl  —  Loew  (1876)  in  Wheeler.  Surv.  Rep.,  vn. 
345. 1879.  Hoatl-vi.— Iiocw  in  Ann.  Rep.  Wheeler 
Surv.,  178.  1875.  I  ya'-kln. — A.  M.  Stephen,  infn. 
1887  ('high  house":  Navaho  name).  Jano 
gualpa.— I  iarces  (1776)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Arix. 
and  N.  Mex.,  137,395, 1889  (apparently  a  mistaken 
combination  of  Hano  and  Walpi).  Jual-pi. — 
Palmer  in  Ind.  Ail.  Rep.,  133,  1870.  Mo'  qui  — 
Burber  in  Am.  Nat.,  730.  Dec.  1877  (or  Gual'-pl). 
Obiki  —  Loew  in  Pop.  Sci.  Mo., v, 352.  July  1874  ("er- 
roneously called  Htialpy").  G-pe'-kl— Jaeksm 
eited  by  Barber  in  Am.  Nat.,  730.  Dec.  1X77  (or 
Gual'-pi).  0-pi  ji-que  — Ward  (1861)  quoted  bv 
Donaldson  Moqui  Pueblo  Inds  ,1 1,1893.  Opijiqai— 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  19.  1863.  Opquive  — 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.Tribes.  1.519, 1851.  OpquM.— Cal- 
houn quoted  by  Donaldson.  Moqui  Pueblo  Inds., 
14, 1893.  Quai-f-pi.— Donaldson,  ibid,  (misprint  of 
Whipple'sGual-pi).  8.  Bernardino  Gualpi.— Vargas 
(1692)  quote*!  bv  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  201, 
1K89.  Talvoi.— Escudcro,  Not.  Estad.  de  Chihua- 
hua, 231,  1X34  (probably  identical).  Wa-«  pi.— 
Shipley  in  Ind.  Art.  Rep.,  310.  1891.  Wall  a  pi  — 
Irv  ine  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  160. 1X77.  Wal  pi.- 


Kate.  Reizen  in  N.  A..  464. 1885 (or  Hunl  pe ).  Wal- 
pi. — Common  form.  Walpiana. — Fewkes  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  VII,  896,  1894  (the  people).  WaahpL— 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E..  1895  (Aroma  form). 


Wathl-ptt.— Whipple  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt. 
3.  13,  1856  (Zufli  name).  Wolapi.-Shnfeldt.  In- 
dian Types  of  Beauty,  10.  1891.  Wol-pi.— Powell 
in  Scribner's  Mag,,  202,  Dec.  1875. 

Wamdisapa's  Band.  One  of  the  two  di- 
visions of  the  Wahpeknte  Sioux,  of  which 
Wamdisapa  (Black  Eagle)  was  chief  be- 
tween 1842  and  1851.  Their  predatorv 
habits  led  to  and  prolonged  a  war  with 
the  Sauk  and  Foxes,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  separated  from  the  main  bod  v 
of  Wahpekute  before  1851,  going  to  Ver- 
milion r.,  S.  Dak.  Sutaeijuently  Inkpa- 
duta  (Scarlet  Point)  waschief  of  the  band, 
which,  after  becoming  reduced  to  10  or 
15  lodges,  was  known  by  his  name.  They 
returned  to  Spirit  lake  and  Des  Moines  r., 
and,  their  lands  having  been  ceded  by 
the  treaty  of  Mendota,  Minn.,  in  1851 ,  they 
came  into  conflict  with  the  Government. 
Their  right  to  a  part  of  the  purchase 
money  being  refused,  they  murdered 
the  settlers  and  were  hunted  down  by 
soldiers. 
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Blade  Eagle ['■  band].— Flandraa  In  Minn.  Hist. 
Coll.,  ni.387,1880.  Ink-pa-dti-taPa  band].— Ibid. 
Ink  pab-doo  ta  band.-Ualch  in  B.  R.  Misc.  Doc. 
167,  44th  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  424, 1876.  Wam-di-aapa'a 
people.— Flandrau,  op.  cit. 

Wamditanka  ('Great  war  eagle').  A 
chief  of  one  of  the  bands  of  Mdewakanton 
Sioux  at  the  time  of  the  Sioux  uprising 
in  1862;  commonly  called  Big  Eagle,  and 
sometimes  known  as  Jerome  Big  Eagle. 
According  to  his  personal  narrative,  re- 
corded by  R.  L.  Holcombe  (Minn.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  pt  3,  382-400,  1894),  he 
was  born  in  1827  at  the  Indian  village 
near  the  site  of  Mendota,  Dakota  co., 
Minn.,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
Gray  Iron,  succeeded  him  as  chief.  In 
his  youth  he  often  went  with  war  parties 
against  the  Chippewa  and  other  enemies 
of  his  tribe,  ana  on  occasion  wore  a  head- 
dress with  six  feathers  representing  as 
many  Chippewa  scalps  taken  by  him. 
Although  Wamditanka  took  part  with 
the  Sioux  in  the  uprising  of  1862,  he 
claims  that  he  did  not  participate  in  the 
massacres  of  the  settlers,  but  even  used 
his  influence,  in  some  instances,  to  save 
from  death  both  whites  and  converted 
mixed-bloods.  The  evidence  shows  this 
claim  to  be  substantially  correct,  and 
that  he  was  perhaps  pressed  into  the  war 
by  his  people.  At  this  time  his  village 
was  on  Crow  cr.,  in  McLeod  co.,  Minn. 
His  band  consisted  of  about  150  to  200 
ns,  including  about  40  warriors, 
after  the  battle  of  Birch  Coolie, 
Minn.,  in  1862,  Wamditanka  and  his 
band,  with  others,  surrendered  to  Gen. 
Sibley.  He  was  tried,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  three  vears  imprisonment, 
part  of  the  time  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  the 
remainder  at  Rock  Island,  111.  After  his 
discharge  he  was  converted  to  Christi- 
anity. He  was  twice  married ;  his  second 
wife  was  still  alive  in  1894,  at  which  time 
his  home  was  at  Granite  Falls,  Yellow 
Medicine  co.,  Minn.  He  visited  Wash- 
ington with  a  delegation  of  his  tribe  in 
1858,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
treaty  with  the  Sioux  negotiated  June  19 
of  that  year.  (c.  t.  ) 

Wamesit.  An  important  tribe  of  the 
Pennacook  confederacy,  occupying  the  s. 
bank  of  Merrimac  r.  "below  the  mouth 
of  Concord  r.,  Mass.  In  King  Philip's 
war  of  1675  they  suffered  severely  and 
decreased  so  greatly  that  in  1686  they 
sold  their  territory  and  probably  joined 
the  other  Pennacook  at  St  Francis  in 
Canada. 

Pacotueketta.— San  ford.  U.  S.,  cxxxlx,  1819.  Paw- 
tucketu.— Farmer  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  219, 
1824.  Wambe.itta.-Kidder  iu  Me.  Hist.  8oc.Coll., 
VI,  288, 1859. 

Wamesit  The  village  of  the  Wamesit 
situated  nearthe  present  Lowell,  Mass.  It 
was  the  gathering  place  of  the  confeder- 
acy during  the  fishing  season;  hence  the 
name.   It  was  one  of  the  Praying  towns 
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before  the  outbreak  of  King  Philip's  war 
in  1675. 

Pautuket— Eliot  (1651)  in  Mm  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
3d  s.,  IV,  123,  1884  (from  pautuk,  'falls').  Paw- 
tucket— Eliot  (1651).  ibid.,  16S.  Pawtukett— 
Gookin  («l  1674)  quoted  by  Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  3, 
sec.  8.  377,  1816.  Wagrme  suet.— Writer  of  1676 
quoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Cbron.,  126, 1836.  Wama- 
ait.— Salisbury  ( 1678)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  Km, 
62f>.  1881.  Wameaet— Record  of  1676  in  N.  H.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  Ill,  99,  1832.  Wamoait— Gookin  (1674) 
in  Matw.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  I,  163.  l.HOt-..  Wun- 
meset— Hubbard  (1680).  ibid.,  2d  s.,  V,  32,  1815. 
Wameiut- Tooker  in  Am.  Anthr.,  X,  285,  1897. 
Waymesaick.— Deed  of  1686  in  Maw.  Hint.  Soc. 
Coll.,  1st  8.,  VI,  278,  1800. 

Wammikan.  A  raft  of  hewed  logs,  upon 
which  is  constructed  a  shanty,  provi  ded 
with  cooking  and  sleeping  arrangements. 
See  Wanigan,  of  which  the  word  is  a  cor- 
ruption. (W.  R.  G.) 

Wamnughaoin  ('shell  ear  pendant'). 
A  band  of  the  Sihasapa  or  Black  foot 
Sioux. 

Wamnuja-oin. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  219, 
1897.    Wamnuxa-oi».— Ibid. 

Wampampeag.    8ee  Wampum. 

Wampanoag  ('eastern  people').  One 
of  the  principal  tribes  of  New  England. 
Their  proper  territory  appears  to  have 
been  the  peninsula  on  the  e.  shore  of  Nar- 
ragansett  bay  now  included  in  Bristol  co.. 
R.  I.,  and  the  adjacent  parts  in  Bristol 
co.,  Mass.  The  Wampanoag  chiefs  ruled 
all  the  country  extending  e.  from  Narra- 
gansett  bay  and  Pawtucketr.  to  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  including  the  islands  of  Nan- 
tucket and  Martha's  Vineyard.  Rhode 
Island  in  the  bay  was  also  at  one  time 
the  property  of  this  tribe,  but  was  con- 
quered from  them  by  the  Narraganset, 
who  occupied  the  w.  shore  of  the  bay. 
On  the  n.  their  territory  bordered  that  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Massachuset  confed- 
eracy. The  Nauset  of  Cape  Cod  and  the 
Saconnet  near  Com pton,  R.  1.,  although 
belonging  to  the  group,  seem  to  have 
been  in  a  measure  independent.  Gos- 
nold  visited  Martha's  Vineyard  in  1602 
and  "trafficked  amicably  with  the  na- 
tives." Other  explorers,  before  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims,  visited  the  region 
and  provoked  the  natives  by  ill  treat- 
ment. Cham  plain  found  those  of  C.  Cod 
unfriendly,  probably  on  account  of  pre- 
vious ill  treatment,  and  had  an  encounter 
with  them.  When  the  English  settled 
at  Plymouth  in  1620  the  Wampanoag 
were  said  to  have  about  30  villages, 
and  must  have  been  much  stronger 
before  the  great  pestilence  of  1617  nearly 
depopulated  the  southern  New  England 
coast.  Their  chief  was  Massasoit,  who 
made  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the 
colonists,  which  lie  faithfully  observed 
until  his  death,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  known  to  the  English  as 
King  Philip.  The  bad  treatment  of  the 
whites  and  their  encroachment  upon  the 
lands  of  the  Indians  led  this  chief,  then 
at  the  head  of  500  warriors  of  his  own 
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tribe,  to  form  a  combination  of  all  the 
Indiana  from  Merrimac  r.  to  the 
Thames  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  or 
exterminating  the  whites.  The  war, 
which  began  in  1675  and  lasted  2  years, 
was  the  most  destructive  in  the  history 
of  New  England  and  was  most  disastrous 
to  the  Indiana.  Philip  and  the  leading 
chiefs  were  killed,  the  Wampanoag  and 
Narraganset  were  practically  extermi- 
nate i,  and  the  survivors  fled  to  the  inte- 
rior tribes.  Many  of  those  who  surren- 
dered were  sold  into  slayer)',  and  others 
joined  the  various  Praying  villages  in  b. 
Massachusetts.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Wampanoag  who  remained  in  the  coun- 
try joined  the  Saconnet.  The  Indians 
of  C.  Cod  and  Martha's  Vineyard  gen- 
erally remained  faithful  to  the  whites, 
the  latter  persistently  refusing  to  comply 
with  Philip's  solicitations  to  join  him  in 
the  contest. 

The  principal  village  of  the  Wampa- 
noag, where  the  head  chief  resided,  was 
Pokanoket.  Other  villages  probably  be- 
longing  to  the  tribe  were  Acushnet, 
Agawam,  Assameekg,  Assawompset,  As- 
sonet,  Betty's  Neck,  Chaubaqueduck, 
Coaxet,  Cohannet,  Cooxissett,  Cowsump- 
sit,  Gayhead,  Herring  Pond,  Jones  River, 
Kitteaumut,  Loquasquscit,  Mattakeset, 
Mattapoiset,  Miacomit,  Munponset,  Na- 
ma*ket,  Nashamoiess,  Nashanekammuck, 
Nukkehkummees,  Nunnepoag,  Ohkon- 
kemme,  Paehade,  Pocasset,  Quittaub, 
Saconnet,  Saltwater  Pond,  Saneheean- 
tacket,  Seconchqut,  Shawomet,  Shim- 
moah,  Talhanio,  Toikiming,  Wauchimo- 
qut,  Wawayontat.  (j.  m.) 

Maa.a*oiU.-I>e<j  In  Smith  (1629),  Va..  H.  229, 
rcpr.  1819.  luiuowtt  -  Ibid.  MmuoyU  - 
Mourt  (1622)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  8..  VIII, 
226,  1802.  Pawkunnawkutta.— Chase  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  for  1883.  881,  1885.  Philip'a  Indiana  — 
Trumbull,  Conn..  1.221, 1818.  Wampanja  —  Writer 
of  1676,  quoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Chnm.,  125.  18.'«. 
Wampaao.— McKenncy  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes.  Ill, 
80.  lhM.  Waoipanoaffs  — Niles  (ca.  1761)  in  Mam. 
Hist.  Soc. Coll. ,3d  s.,  vi. 190,1837.  Wam-pa-no-faa  — 
Maenuley,  N.  Y.,  II.  162,  1829.  Wampanoouoks.— 
Writer  of  1675  in  Mam.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,8d  s.,  I, 
67,  1825.  Wampcage. — Record  (1653)  quoted  by 
Macauley,  N.  V.,  II,  353.  1829.  Wamponoafs.— 
Writer  of  1807  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  2d  s..  Ill, 
88,  1815.  Wapenocks  —  Le  Lact  (1640)  In  N.  Y.  1 1  i-t . 
Soc.  Coll..  2d  a,  I,  294,  1841.  Whampinagea.— 
Brinlcy  (1658i  iu  Maw.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  1st  s.,  V, 
217.  1*16.  Wompanaof**.— Ibid.,  X.  15-20,  1809. 
Wompanoa*.— Oliver  (ca.  1675)  quoted  by  Drake, 
Bk.  In<K,  bk.  nr.  35,  1848.  Womponoaga.— Hoyt, 
Antiq.  Re*.,  112.  1824. 

Wampapin.    A  name  for  the  water 

chinquapin,  Ndumbo  lutea,  corrupted  from 
waflfapin,  'crooked  root,'  the  Chippewa 
name  for  the  long,  nodose  rootetock  of 
the  plant,  which  after  being  boiled  to 
destroy  its  acidity  is  used  as  food.  It  is 
called  tarawa  and  talutpa,  '  hollow  root;' 
by  the  Oto  and  Quapaw.  The  name  is 
still  further  corrupted  in  the  West  to 
yankapin.  (w.  r.  a.) 

Wampatuck  ( « goose ' ) .    A  Massachuset 


chief  of  the  country  a.  of  Boston,  Mass., 
a  son  of  Chickataubut  (q.  v. ).  from  whom 
the  English  purchased  much  land.  He 
was  killed  in  1669  in  a  battle  with  the 
Mohawk.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Wamneaar.  See  Peaa.  Wamitum. 
Wampee.  A  name  used  in  parts  of  the 
Southern  states  for  the  pickerel-  weed(  Pon- 
tederia  caudata).  Gerard  (Garden  and 
Forest,  July  26,  1896)  says  that  the  term 
vximnce  was  applied  by  Drayton  in  1802  to 
the  Indian  turnip  (A ritsema  triphyllum), 
and  by  Rafinesque  in  1830  to  Ptltandra 
alba.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Wam ping.  A  former  village,  Mohican 
or  Wappinjjer,  on  the  lower  Hudson  r., 
N.Y.,  under  Iroquois  protection. — Albany 
treaty  ( 1664)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  m, 
68,  1853. 

Wampooso.  The  American  elk,  Cervus 
amrricana,  called  also  gray  moose  and 
wapiti;  an  animal  about  the  size  of  a 
horse  and  strikingly  similar  to  the  stag  of 
Europe.  It  was  formerly  extensively  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  present  limits  of 
the  United  States,  but  is  now  confined 
mostly  to  the  n.  and  n.  w.  portions.  The 
name  is  of  Abnaki  origin,  from  wa*bus  or 
wa*put,  'white moose';  the  Algonquians 
making  no  distinction  between  white  and 
gray.  (w.  r,  o.  ) 

Wampum  (the  contracted  form  of  New 
England  Algonquian  wamp&mpeak,  worn- 
pumpeage,  or  wampdmpeag,  expressed  pho- 
netically as  wa*panpiai  or  wa*ba*biag,  the 
component  lexical  elements  of  which  are 
tcainp,  for  tra»&,  a  derivative  of  wab,  '(be- 
ing) white';  umpc  or  ompe,  for  a*W  or 
■'■''/",  '  a  string  ( of  shell- beads) ' ;  ak  or  ag, 
the  gram matic  sign  of  the  animate  plural. 
As  the  native  expression  was  too  cumber- 
some for  ready  utterance  by  the  New 
England  colonists,  the  sentence-word  was 
divided  by  them  into  wampum,  and  peak 
or  peage,  regardless  of  the  exact  line  of 

{>honetic  division  between  the  component 
exical  elements  of  the  expression ).  The 
shell  beads  in  use  among  tne  North  Amer- 
ican Indian-,  wrought  i nit  of  several  kinds 
of  shells  found  along  both  the  western 
and  the  eastern  littorals  of  the  continent, 
including  various  species  of  Veneridae,  as 
the  poqua&haug  (Venus  mercenaria),  usu- 
ally contracted  to  quahaug  or  auahog,  for- 
merly sometimes  called  hens,  tne  common 
round  or  hard-shell  clam,  which  in  the  S. 
sometimes  attains  a  weight  of  4  pounds; 
the  periwinkle  (Pyrula  caricaand  P.  ca- 
naliculata),  or  winkle,  the  metea&hock  of 
Roger  Williams;  the  whelk  (Bueeinum 
undatum ) ;  fresh-water  shells  of  the  genus 
Unio;  and,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Den- 
talium  (D.  en talis,  and  D.  indianoram), 
the  ahalone  or  haliotis  (H.  rufescens,  "H. 
splendens,  and  H.  eracherodii),  the  scal- 
lop shells  or  pectens,  and  the  oUvella  (O. 
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triplicate);  and  a  number  of  other  sea- 
shells. 

In  the  manufacture  of  these  shell  beads 
much  patient  laborand  a  marked  degree  of 
skill  and  careful  manipulation  were  re- 
quired. Their  manufacture  was  appar- 
ently not  confined  to  any  clans  of  persons 
among  the  natives,  for  Roger  Williams 
(Key,  128,  1827)  remarks  that  in  general 
those  who  live  along  the  seashore  manu- 
facture the  beads,  and  that  "as  many 
make  as  will."  In  New  England  and 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  wampum  was 
chiefly  of  two  colors:  the  white,  and  the 
violet  or  purple,  which  latter  varied  in 
shade  from  pale  or  pink  violet  to  dark 
rich  purple.  The  value  of  these  shell 
beads  was  determined  by  their  color  and 
degree  of  finish.  In  form  they  were  cy- 
lindrical, being  from  about  &  to  A  in.  in 
diameter,  and  from  |  to  tV  in.  in  length. 
Notwithstanding  the  abundant  literature 
concerning  the  multifarious  uses  of  these 
shell  beads  in  trade,  in   


the  embroidering  of  ar- 
ticles of  dress,  the  mak- 
ing of  objects  for  per- 
sonal adornment  and 
badges  of  rank  and  offi- 
cial dignity,  and  in  the 
fiducial  transactions  of 
private  and  public  life, 
no  technical  statement 
of  the  exact  methods 
employed  by  the  na- 
tives in  their  manufac- 
ture is  available. 

According  to  Barber 
and  Howe  (Hist.  Coll. 
N.  J.,  1844)  the  method 
of  manufacture  after 
contact  with  the  whites 
was   as   follows:  The 


wampum  was  wrought,  tr«m«*  or 
largely  by  the  women, 
from  the  thick  blue  portions  of  the 
shell,  and  the  process,  though  simple, 
required  a  skill  acquired  only  by  long 
practice.  The  intense  hardness  and  brit- 
tlenesa  of  the  materials  made  it  impos- 
sible  to  wear,  grind,  and  )x>re  the  shell 
by  machinery  alone.  First  the  thin  por- 
tions were  removed  with  a  light  sharp 
hammer,  and  the  remainder  was  clamped 
in  a  scissure  tawed  in  a  slender  stick,  and 
was  then  ground  into  an  octagonal  figure, 
an  inch  in  length  and  half  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter. This  piece  being  ready  for  bor- 
ing was  inserted  into  another  piece  of 
wood,  sawed  like  the  first  stick,  which 
was  firmly  fastened  to  a  bench,  a  weight 
being  so  adjusted  that  it  caused  the  scis- 
sure to  grip  the  shell  and  to  hold  it  se- 
curely. The  drill  was  made  from  an 
untempered  handsaw,  ground  into  proper 
shape  and  tenij>ered  in  the  flame  of  a  can- 
dle.   Braced  against  a  steel  plate  on  the 


operator's  chest  and  nicely  adjusted  to  the 
center  of  the  shell,  the  drill  was  rotated 
by  means  of  the  common  hand-bow. 
To  clean  the  aperture,  the  drill  was  dex- 
trously  withdrawn  while  in  motion,  ami 
was  cleared  by  the  thumb  and  finger  of 
the  particles  of  shell.  From  a  vessel 
hanging  over  the  closely  clamped  shell 
drops  of  water  fell  on  the  drill  to  cool  it, 
for  particular  care  was  exercised  lest  the 
shell  break  from  the  heat  caused  by  fric- 
tion. When  the  drilling  reached  halfway 
through  the  shell,  the  shell  was  reversed 
and  the  boring  was  completed  from  the 
opposite  side.  To  finish  the  surface  and 
to  shape  the  edges  were  the  next  proc- 
esses. A  wire  about  a  foot  long  was  fas- 
tened at  one  end  to  a  t>ench;  beneath  and 
parallel  with  the  wire  was  a  grindstone 
with  a  grooved  face,  which  was  worked 
by  a  foot-treadle.  The  beads  were  strung 
on  the  wire  and  the  free  end  grasped  in 
the  left  hand  and  the  wire  of  beads  was 
drawn  into  the  groove  of  the  fast-revolv- 
ing grindstone.  By  means  of  a  flat  piece 
of  wood,  held  in  the  right  hand,  the  beads 
were  continually  turned.  By  this  process 
the  beads  soon  became  round,  smooth, 
and  polished,  and  were  then  strung  on 
hempen  strings  about  a  foot  in  length. 
Five  to  ten  such  strings  could  be  made  in 
a  day,  and  were  sold  to  country  mer- 
chants at  the  rate  of  12}  cents  apiece. 

Wampum  very  early  in  the  intercourse 
between  the  whites  and  the  Indians,  as  it 
already  was  among  themselves,  became  a 
medium  of  exchange  at  fixed  values,  not 
only  in  merchandise  but  also  in  dollars 
and  cents.  So  important  was  this  use  of 
it  that  Weeden  (Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 
Stud.,  2d  s.,  V1II-IX,  1884)  wrote  a  mono- 
graph on  wampum  with  the  suggestive 
title,  "Indian  Money  as  a  Factor  in  New 
England  Civilization, "  in  which  this 
phase  of  the  subject  is  fully  discussed. 
Powers,  Stearns,  Goddard,  and  others 
mention  facts  showing  that  shell  money 
at  an  early  time  on  the  Pacific  coast  be- 
came a  medium  of  exchange,  not  only 
among  the  Indians  but  also  among  the 
whites.  Goddard  (Life  and  Culture  of 
the  Hupa,  48-49,  1903)  says  that  a  single 
shell  of  the  decorated  dentalium  is  meas- 
ured and  its  value  determined  by  the 
creases  on  the  left  hand;  that  strings  of 
these  shells  reaching  from  the  thumb- 
nail to  the  point  of  the  shoulder  con- 
tain 11  of  the  largest  and  14  of  the 
smallest  of  these  shells;  that  some  of  the 
natives  have  a  set  of  lines  tattooed  on  the 
innerBide  of  the  left  forearm,  which  indi- 
cate the  length  of  5  shells  of  the  several 
standards  of  length.  Rosemlale  (  Wam- 
pum Currency,  1896)  shows  by  ample  ci 
tations  from  the  ordinances  of  New  Neth- 
erland  that  the  period  from  1041  to  HH>2 
"marked  the  decadence  of  wampum  as 
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currency."  Hie  article  is  valuable  and 
interesting  for  giving  the  value  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  and  grades  of  wampum  in 
stivers  and  guilders  at  the  periods  men- 
Honed. 

Williams  (op.  cit.),  speaking  of  the 
(juavLhock  or  quahaug,  called  hens  by  the 
English,  or  the  hard  round  clam,  says 
that  the  Indians  "break  out  of  the  shell 
about  half  an  inch  of  a  black  part  of  it, 
of  which  they  make  their  mckmlhock,  or 
black  monev,"  and  that  they  manufac- 
ture from  the  stem  or  stock  of  the  me- 
tsadhoek,  or  periwinkle,  their  "wompam 
or  white  money,"  of  half  the  value  of 
the  suckAvhoek  or  black  money  or  shell 
beads.  In  his  lexicon  Williams  gives  the 
words  sawhdog  and  savhfoachiek  as  the 
native  tennis  for  'loose  beads,'  enomphdsa- 
chick  as  that  for  'strung  ones,'  and  mnche- 
(juoce  as  *a  girdle,  or  belt,'  curiously 
made  from  one  to  rive  or  more  inches  in 
width  of  these  shell  beads.  Such  a  belt, 
he  tells  us,  was  worth  sometimes  more 
than  £10  ster- 
ling, and  was 
worn  either  as 
a  girdle  or  as 
a  scarf  or  sash 
around  the 
shoulders  or 
breasts,  hence 
the  common 
name  of  l>elt 
for  this  article. 
Strings  were  al- 
so worn  as  orna- 
ments around 
the  necks  of 
w  o  m  e  n  a  n  d 
children.  Wil- 
liams quaintly 
adds:  "Princes  make  rich  caps  and 
aprons  (or  small  breeches)  of  these  beads, 
thus  curiously  strung  into  many  forms 
and  figures:  tneir  black  and  white  finely 
mixed  together."  As  to  their  means  of 
manufacture  he  says  also  that  before  the 
Indians  obtained  awl  blades  from  Euro- 
peans they  "made  shift  to  bore  this  their 
shell  money  with  stone,"  and  that  the 
work  of  smoothing  the  beads  "they  doe 
on  stones"  and  other  things. 

Lawson  (Hist.  Car.,  315-316,  1714) 
writes  that  the  Indians  of  Carolina  had 
two  different  kinds  of  shell  money,  called 
peak  and  ranonk,  chiefly  the  former  kind, 
which  at  New  York  went  by  the  name  of 
vampum,  and  was  used  as  current  money. 
He  believed  that  peak  was  used  on  the 
continent  "as  far  as  the  bay  of  Mexico." 
The  peak,  he  says,  was  called  "  porcelan  " 
by  many  writers,  and  w  as  made  in  great 
quantities  in  New  York  and  "with  us  in 
some  measure."  It  was  made  from  shells 
found  on  the  coast,  very  large  and  hard, 
so  that  it  was  difficult  to  cut  them;  that 
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some  English  smiths  attempted  41  to  drill 
this  sort  of  shell  money"  for  profit,  hot 
found  the  task  too  hard,  and  saw  that 
nothing  could  be  gained,  for  the  "drilling 
was  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  work 
to  the  Englishmen,  which  the  Indians 
manage  with  a  nail  stuck  in  a  cane  or 
reed,  which  was  rolled  by  them  on  their 
thighs  with  the  right  hand  and  the  bit  of 
shell  was  held  in  the  left,  so  in  time  they 
drill  a  hole  quite  through  it,  which  is  a 
tedious  work;  but  especially  in  making 
their  ranoak,  four  of  which  will  scarce 
make  one  length  of  their  wampum."  He 
does  not  say  now  the  drilling  was  done 
before  the  Indians  bad  nails.  For  this 
shell  money  "skins,  furs,  slaves,  and 
whatever  the  Indians  possessed  might  be 
bought;  by  it  they  might  be  enticed  todo 
anything— to  part  with  anything  except 
their  children  for  slaves;  "by  its  means 
murders  and  other  crimes  were  adjusted 
and  settled."  Beverlev  (Hist.  Va,  bk. 
in,  58,  1705)  says  that  the  Indians  of  the 

Virginia  and 
Carolina  littoral 
had  peak  and 
roenoke;  that 
the  peak  was  of 
two  colors,  dark 
purple  and 
white;  that 
they  ( presum- 
ably the  purple 
an<i  the  white) 
were  alike  in 
size  and  figure, 
being  made  of 
different  por- 
tions of  the 
same  shell  (evi- 
dently the  po- 
iptaAfiock);  they  were  polished  as  smooth 
a*  glass,  and  were  strung  through  holes 
drilled  through  their  centers;  the  purple 
or  dark-colored  beads  were  more  valu- 
able than  the  white,  bringing  among 
the  Indian  traders  18  pence  per  yard, 
while  the  white  brought  only  9  pence; 
and  that  these  Indians  made  of  these 
shell  I m -at Is  pipes  (probably  tubular  ob- 
jects), 2  or  3  in.  long  and  "thicker 
than  ordinary,  which  are  much  more 
valuable;"  that  thev  also  made  runttt* 
of  the  same  shell,  grinding  them  smooth 
as  the  beads  of  the  i>eak,  "the  strung 
l>eads,"  and  that  these  ntntees  were 
either  large  like  an  oval  bead,  drilled 
through  the  length  of  the  oval,  or  they 
were  flat  and  circular,  nearly  an  inch 
in  width  and  \  in.  thick,  and  were  drilled 
edgewise.  The  jyeak,  the  runtet*,  and  the 
"pipes,"  he  continues,  were  used  for  cor- 
onets, bracelets,  belts,  or  else  the  shell 
beads  were  made  into  long  strings  to  hang 
down  before  the  breast,  to  lace  up  their 
garments,  or  to  adom  their  tomahawks 
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and  other  weapons  and  implements; 
lastly,  he  adds,  that  these  Indians  made 
another  kind  of  beads,  of  less  value  than 
the  other,  from  the  cockle  shell,  which 
was  broken  into  small  fragments,  which 
were  left  with  rough  edges,  and  drilled 
through  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
shell  beads  forming  the  peak;  these  rough- 
edged  "beads"  were  called  roenoke  (the 
ronoak  of  Lawson),  and  they  were  used 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  peak  or 
strung  beads. 

To  the  Iroquois  and  to  many  other  In- 
dians white  as  a  color  was  auspicious,  and 
its  use  in  ritual  and  ceremony  therefore 
indicated  peace,  health,  welfare,  and  pros- 
perity— ideas  expressed  by  white  wam- 
pum when  ceremonially  employed;  on 
the  contrary,  black  as  a  color  was  inaus- 
picious, and  its  use  therefore  indicated 
hostility,  sorrow,  death,  condolence,  and 
mourning— ideas  expressed  by  dark  or 
purple  wampum  when  ceremonially  em- 
ployed; nevertheless  the  dark  or  purple 
variety  of  wampum  was  commercially 
much  more  valuamethan  the  white  kind, 
and  the  darker  its  shade  the  more  valu- 
able it  was.  Commonly  the  ratio  was  as 
one  to  two.  In  commercial  transactions 
wampum  was  used  strung  or  unstrung. 
In  trade  it  was  usually  exchanged  by 
count  when  loose,  by  the  string,  or  by 
the  fathom.  The  fathom  was  a  count. 
Williams  (Key,  chap,  xiv)  says  that 
piuckquat  was  the  native  name  for  10 
sixpence,  or  60  pence,  and  that  this  was 
called  nquilt&mpeg,  that  is,  'one  fathom,' 
5  shillings.  So  a  fathom  was  a  count  of 
beads,  the  number  of  which  was  deter- 
mined by  the  number  legally  current  for 
a  penny.  Williams  said  that  6  white  and 
3  black  beads  were  current  for  a  penny; 
therefore  at  this  ratio  360  white  and 
180  black  beads  constituted  a  fathom. 
A  large  portion  of  the  white  shell  beads 
was  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  va- 
rious articles  of  personal  adornment  and 
in  the  embroidery  of  various  articles 
of  raiment  for  both  men  and  women. 
For  use  in  public  affairs  and  in  official 
communications,  in  ritualistic  and  fiducial 
transactions,  wampum  was  wrought  into 
two  well-known  products — strings,  often 
tied  into  bundles  or  sheaves  of  strings, 
and  belts  or  scarfs  or  sashes.  The  first 
variety  was  made  originally  by  stringing 
the  wampum  l>eads  on  small  strands  of 
skin  or  sinew,  and  later  on  a  strong  thread 
or  on  several  threads  twisted  together; 
these  strings  of  shell  beads  were  called 
"branches''  by  French  writers  gener- 
ally, probably  including  the  bunches  or 
sheaves.  In  making  these  strings  of 
beads  it  was  possible,  by  using  all  white, 
all  purple,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two 
colors  in  definite  proportions,  regulated 
by  the  color  symbolism  of  the  people,  to 


convey  mnemonically  a  variety  or  a  dif- 
ference of  ideas,  indicated  by  the  propor- 
tion, the  sequence  of  the  two  colors,  and 
the  figures  or  outlines  portrayed  by  them 
on  the  strand  or  string;  for  example,  there 
might  be  one  white  bead  and  then  one 
purple  bead  alternately  on  the  strand,  or 
a  white  bead  and  then  two  purple  beads 
alternately,  or  there  might  be  two  or  more 
white  l)eads  followed  by  two  or  more 
purple  beads  alternately  on  the  strand; 
or  the  strand  might  be  composed  one  half 
of  white  and  the  other  half  of  purple 
beads;  or  one  half  of  the  string  of  l»eads 
might  be  arranged  in  one  way  and  the 
other  half  in  another.  Thus  it  was  pos- 
sible by  these  simple  devices  to  indicate 
by  means  of  the  two  available  colors  a 
number  of  combinations,  differing  one 
from  another  sufficiently  to  convey  a 
number  of  ideas  without  much  chance 
for  confusion.  The  white  strings  tinged 
red  by  vermilion  or  some  other  red  color 
were  used  as  a  challenge  or  declaration  of 
war,  or  as  an  invitation  to  friends  to  join 
in  a  war.  For  these  reasons  some  strings 
of  beads  consisted  wholly  of  white  l>eads, 
while  others  were  composed  entirely  of 
purple  or  dark  beads.  A  string  composed 
entirely  of  dark  beads  is  the  official  string 


THE  PENN  TREATY  BELT 

of  beads  by  which  one  of  the  Iroquois 
tribes  notifies  its  brother  and  cousin  tribes 
of  the  death  of  one  or  more  of  its  chiefs. 
White  strings  were  commonly  employed 
in  matters  of  ordinary  routine,  requiring 
only  some  degree  of  formality,  or  merely 
as  preliminary  exhibits  to  others  of  more 
and  deeper  import.  The  second  kind  of 
shell-bead  product  was  the  more  or  less 
broad  sash,  scarf,  or  belt,  on  which  the 
white  and  the  purple  beads,  first  suitably 
proportioned  on  strings,  were  fastened  to- 
gether by  small  strands  of  sinew  or  skin 
in  such  manner  as  to  form  a  neat  and  dur- 
able fabric  By  suitable  combinations  of 
the  two  colors  dominant  in  the  beads  va- 
rious symbolic  figures  and  devices  were 
neatly  and  deftly  wrought  into  the  body 
of  the  belt  or  scarf.  Sometimes  the  fabric 
took  the  form  of  aevmbolic  sun.  But  the 
breadth  and  length  of  the  belt  or  sash, 
and  the  proportions  of  the  white  and  the 
purple  beads  composing  it,  were  naturally 
determined  by  the  nature  and  importance 
of  the  occasion  for  its  use.  According  to 
Lafitau  (1724),  a  very  good  authority,  the 
usual  size  of  a  belt  in  his  time  was  11 
strands  of  180  beads  each,  or  about  1 ,9S0 
wampum  beads.  There  are  references  to 
belts  composed  of  6,000  and  7,000  beads, 
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and  proportionately  long.  Some  belts 
were  employed  to  convey  a  double  mes- 
sage— that  is,  one  half  to  one  person  and 
the  other  half  to  another,  or  two  messages 
to  one  person  or  people. 

The  chiefs  and  the  elders  of  the  people 
were  accustomed  to  assemble  to  rehearse 
the  matters  mnemonically  connected 
with  the  several  wampum  strings,  sheaves 
of  strings,  and  belts  in  their  keeping.  In 
complex  and  important  affairs,  certain  of 
these  annalists  were  charged  with  re- 
membering only  a  particular  portion  of 
the  record,  while  to  others  were  entrusted 
other  portions,  thereby  rendering  it  the 
more  easy  to  remember  the  details  of  the 
entire  matter  without  forgetting  any 
material  circumstance.  To  aid  these 
annalists  and  others  they  devised  the 
complex  and  varied  forms  of  wampum 
strands,  sheaves,  and  belts  already  noted. 
Belts  were  used  for  various  purposes, 
as  the  ratification  of  treaties,  the  con- 
firmation of  alliances,  and  the  authentica- 
tion of  proposals  made  by  one  people  to 
another. 

In  addition  to  packs  of  skins  and  furs, 
the  public  treasure  of  a  people,  such  as 
the  tribes  of  the  Iroquois  league,  con- 
sisted largely  of  wampum,  together  with 
the  strands,  bunches,  or  sheaves  of  strings 
or  strands,  and  the  belts,  scarfs,  or  sashes 
made  from  it,  as  above  described.  Not 
having  the  use  of  writing  of  any  kind, 
the  Indians,  naturally  apt  to  forget  events 
and  occurrences  happening  among  them, 
devised  the  variety  of  uses  for  wampum 
and  its  products. 

In  addition  to  the  descriptive  names  or 
merely  denotive  designations  of  wampum 
and  the  things  made  from  it,  a  number 
of  terms  of  political  import  were  applied 
to  these  wampum  strings  and  belts  by 
the  Iroquoian  tribes,  which  indicate  the 
imjx>rtance  attached  to  these  several 
objects.  By  all  these  tribes  the  term 
kanti'W,  'a  braid  or  plaited  object,'  was 
applied  to  strings  of  wampum  of  what- 
ever nature.  The  Mohawk  applied  the 
term  naiuh'nV  to  the  belt  of  wampum, 
while  the  Onondaga  and  the  Seneca  use 
Uf'Aic$*"tiP.  Figuratively,  and  perhaps 
ceremonially,  these  people  apply  the  fol- 
lowing names  to  wampum  employed 
officially  and  formally:  kari/,hirti'  (gai'- 
thwd\  dialectic  variant),  'the  business, 
the  affair,  or  the  authentic  credential ' ; 
gawhVu<l\  'the  voice,  the  word,  or  the 
profKwition,'  because  every  proposal  of  a 
public  nature,  as  an  edict,  required  for 
its  authentication  a  belt  or  a  string  of 
wampum  according  to  its  importance  and 
to  the  exigency  of  the  case;  and  kdian- 
erf'Wrtf'  {(jamnin't*&\  a  dialectic  va- 
riant), 'welfare,'  'the  commonwealth,' 
'justice,'  here  'the  law.'  For  wampum 
the  Mohawk  have  the  name  on^oVVuT, 


which  by  strict  dialectic  changes  of  sounds 
(n=t,  and  the  dropping  of  r)  becomes 
otho,,&\  which  is  the  Onondaga  and  the 
Seneca  name  for  it. 

The  Dutch  about  New  York  (Man- 
hattan) applied  the  Algonquian  term 
sewan  (also  written  seicant,  se  wared,  zee- 
wand,  etc.),  'scattered  or  loose  (beads),' 
to  all  shell  beads,  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  English  called  all  peage,  or  strung 
beads,  wampum,  'white.'  The  Dutch 
applied  the  name  Sewan  haeJby,  '  Wam- 
pum land,'  to  Long  Island,  perhaps  in 
imitation  of  the  natives,  for  it  was  noted 
for  its  abundance  of  shells  suited  to  shell- 
bead  making.  In  New  England  motr- 
hackeex,  'black  beads,'  was  used. 

As  early  as  1640,  in  New  England  and 
especially  in  New  Netherland,  there  was 
much  trouble  and  discontent  owing  to 
the  manufacture  of  counterfeit  and  un- 
finished wampum.  It  was  complained 
that  payments  were  made  in  nothing  but 
rough,  unpolished  stuff,  while  the  good, 
polished  beads,  commonly  called  "Man- 
hattan wampum,"  was  exported,  con- 
cealed, or  at  least  not  to  be  had  at  alL 
Many  ordinances  of  the  Director  and 
Council  of  New  Netherland  were  passed 
in  more  or  less  successful  attempts  to 
remedy  this  growing  evil.  The  following 
citation  from  such  an  ordinance,  passed 
May  30,  1650,  shows  to  what  an  alarming 
extent  wampum  was  counterfeited: 
"Whereas,  we  have  by  experience,  and 
for  a  long  time  seen  the  decline  and  daily 
depreciation  of  the  loose  wampum  among 
which  are  circulating  many  with  holes 
and  half  finished;  also  some  of  stone, 
bone,  glass,  muscle-shells,  born,  yea,  even 
of  wood  and  broken  beads,  together  with 
the  manifold  complaints  of  the  inhabit- 
ants that  they  cannot  go  to  market  with 
such  wampum,  nor  obtain  anv  commodi- 
ties, not  even  a  small  loaf  of  white  bread 
or  pot  of  beer  from  the  trailers,  Imkers, 
or  tapsters  for  loose  wampum.  ...  in 
order  hereby  to  prevent  the  further  im- 
portation of  all  lump  and  imperforated 
wampum,  so  as  in  future  to  obviate  all 
misunderstanding,  the  Hon'ble  Director 
and  Councd  aforesaid,  do  ordain  that  the 
commercial  shall  pass  and  be  good  pay  as 
heretofore,  to  wit,  six  white  or  three 
black  for  one  stiver;  on  the  contrary, 
poor  strung  wampum  shall  pass  eight 
white  and  four  black  for  one  stiver  [sti- 
ver—one penny]." 

On  the  Pacific  coast,  according  to  Pow- 
ers, Gibbs,  and  other  writers,  immense 
quantities  of  shell  money  or  beads  were 
in  circulation,  the  value  of  which  fluctu- 
ated greatly  from  tribe  to  tribe.  Much 
of  it  was  made  from  the  so-called  tusk- 
shell,  a  species  of  dentalium,  whieh  was 
obtained  in  the  following  manner:  To  the 
end  of  a  suitable  pole  a  strip  of  wood  was 
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secured,  being  placed  transversely  to  the 
line  of  the  pole,  and  first  studded  with 
bone  or  wooden  teeth.  From  the  bow  of 
a  canoe  or  boat,  propelled  usually  by  a 
woman,  the  tusk-shell  fisher  stood  and 
carefully  prodded  the  sands  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water  a  number  of  times  with  his 
comblike  instrument,  and  then  drew  it 
up  to  see  whether  any  of  the  shells  had 
become  impaled  on  the  teeth  of  the  in- 
strument. Sometimes  four  or  five  Ol  the 
shells  were  brought  up,  and  sometimes 
none  at  all.  This  was  a  practical  method 
of  obtaining  these  shells,  as  they  are  not 
found  between  tide  marks.  The  form  of 
this  shell,  which  gave  it  its  name  of  tusk- 
shell,  is  tooth-  or  :  ng-shaped,  having  an 
orifice  at  both  ends.  A  fine  specimen  is 
about  3  in.  in  length,  but  usual  I  v  they  are 
much  shorter.  With  the  smail  end  in- 
variably downward,  it  is  found  burrowed 
in  the  sand  in  from  4  to  8  fathoms  of 
water  in  sheltered  harbors  or  inlets.  The 
women  string  these  shells  neatly  on  bits 
of  dried  sinew;  they  are  afterward  orna- 
mented with  fragments  of  haliotis  shell 
and  with  tufts  of  mountain-goat's  wool. 
A  string  of  25  of  these  shells,  which, 
placed  end  to  end,  reached  one  fathom 
or  6  ft,  was  called  a  huujua  (q.  v.)  and 
was  the  standard  of  value.  The  short  or 
broken  shells  were  strung  in  like  manner, 
and  these  inferior  strings  were  called 
kopkftp*,  of  which  40  were  equal  in  value 
to  one  h  'uufua.  Bands  or  belts  were  also 
made  of  dentalium  shells,  and  these  also 
served  as  currency  and  for  ornament 
But  according  to  Gibbs  "forty  to  the 
fathom"  was  the  standard,  or  one  hiaqua, 
which  would  purchase  as  a  rule  one  male 
and  two  female  slaves:  this  was  approxi- 
mately £50  sterling.  According  to  Pow- 
ers and  others  alii-co-chick  was  the  name 
of  this  tusk-money  in  California.  In  the 
central  and  southern  part  of  the  state 
there  was  a  staple  currency  known  as 
hnwock,  or  ha  trot,  made  from  the  shells 
of  "a  bivalve,  a  ponderous  clam  when 
adult."  The  shell  was  cut  into  small 
disks,  of  which  the  larger  were  worth 
about  25  cents  and  the  smaller  about  4 
cents.  Some  of  the  disks,  2  in.  in  diame- 
ter and  J  in.  in  thickness,  were  worth  a 
dollar  apieee.  Powers  mentions  a  neck- 
lace of  havok,  worn  by  a  young  woman, 
which  was  10  yds  long/consisting  of  1, 160 
pieces,  and  was  worth  ab<  >ut  $225.  The 
olivella  shell  money  was  known  as  kol- 
kol,  or  col-col.  The  shell  was  prei«red 
by  simplv  grinding  off  the  apex  and 
stringing  it  mouth-to-mouth  witn  others. 
This  money,  it  is  said,  was  "slightly 
esteemed,"  perhaps  owing  to  the  great 
abundance  of  the  speeies.  The  ahalone 
or  haliotis  shell  money  was  known  as 
uhl-lo  or  iit-lo;  this  was  made  from  a  very 
beautiful  shell,  rather  too  large  and  cum- 


bersome to  be  used  as  money.  The  shell 
was  prepared  for  use  by  cutting  it  into 
oblong  strips  from  1  in.  to  2  in.  long  and 
about  $  in.  in  width.  Holes  were  drilled 
near  one  end  of  the  strip,  and  the  strips 
were  then  strung  edge  to  edge.  Ten 
pieces  constituted  a  string.  The  larger 
pieces  were  worth  $1  apiece,  thus  mak- 
ing the  value  of  a  string  alwut  $10. 

The  literature  pertaining  toshell  money 
and  to  shell  objects  is  extensive.  The 
more  important  writings  on  the  subject 
are:  Barber  and  Howe,  Hist.  Coll.  N.  J., 
1844;  Beach,  4ndian  Miscel.,  295,  1877; 
Beauchamp  (1)  in  Am.  Antiq.,  Mar.  1889; 
(2)  in  Bull.  N.  Y.  State  Mus.,  vm,  no. 
41,  1901,  with  bibliog.;  Beverley,  Hist 
Va.,  bk.  in,  58,  1705;  Boas,  (1)  in  Rep. 
Brit  A.  A.  8.,  36,  1889;  (2)  in  Rep.  on 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  85,  1890;  Bradford 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  3,  234-35, 
335-36, 1856;  Brinton,  Myths  of  the  New 
World,  1903;  Burnaby,  Travels  in  N.  Am., 
60,  1775;  Bushnell  in  Jour.  Anthr. 
Inst.  Gt  Brit,  xxxvi,  172,  1906;  Cartier 
in  Hakluyt  Voy.,  m,  272,  1600.  repr. 
1810;  Carver,  Travels,  235,  1796;  Cox, 
Adventures,  332-33, 1831 ;  Eells  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1887,  647, 1889;  Forsyth,  Acet. 
Man.  and  Cust  of  the  Sauk,  3, 1826;  God- 
dard  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  i,  49,  1903;  Goo- 
kin  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  1st 
s.,  i,  152,  1792;  Hale  in  Am.  Mat,  xvm, 
1884;  Holm  (1646)  in  Mem.  Hist  Soc. 
Pa.,  in,  1834;  Holmes  in  2d  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  179,  1883;  Ingersoll  in  Am.  Nat, 
xvii,  no.  5,  1883;  JewiU,  Narr.,  76,  1815; 
Jones,  Antiq.  So.  Ind.,  1873;  Josselyn, 
Acct  Two  Voy.  to  New  Eng.,  1865;  Kane, 
Wanderings  in  N.  Am.,  238,1859;  Iawsoii 
(1714),  Hist  Car.,  1860;  Lord,  Naturalist 
in  Brit  Col.,  ii,  22,  1866;  Morgan,  (1 ) 
League  of  the  Iroq.,  1904;  (2J  in  Rep.  N. 
Y.  SUite  Mus.,  5,  71,  73,  1852;  Norton  in 
Am.  Mag.,  Mar.  1888;  Penn  in  llar- 
vev,  Hist.  8hawnee  Inds.,  20, 1855;  Pow- 
ers inCont  N.  A.  Kthnol.,  in,  1877;  Pratt 
in  Proc.  Davenport  Acad.  Sci  ,  n,  1876; 
Proud,  Hist.  Pa.,  i,  133-34, 1797-98;  R<»ss, 
Adventures  in  Oregon.  95,  1849;  Rutten- 
ber.  Ind.  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  26,  1872; 
Smith,  Hist.  N.  Y.,  n,  42,  1829;  Stearns, 
( 1 )  in  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat  Mus.,  1887,  297-334, 
1889,  with  bibliographv;  (2)  in  Proc. 
Cal.  Arad.  Sci.,  July,  1873;  (3)  in  Am. 
Nat,  xi,  1877;  Stitee,  Economics  of  the 
Iroq  ,  1905;  Thompson,  Hist.  Long  Island, 
i,  84-88,  1843;  Timberlake,  Memoir,  50, 
62,  1765;  Townshend,  Quinnipiaek  Inds., 
33, 1900;  Trumbull,  Hist  Conn.,  52,  1818, 
repr.  1898;  Van  der  Donck,  Deserip.  New 
Netherlands,  206,  1841;  Weeden,  Indian 
Money,  1884;  Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep., 
in,  115,  1856;  Williams  (1643),  Kev  into 
Lang,  of  Amer.,  1827  and  1866;  \Vood- 
ward,  Wampum,  1378.         (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Wampum,  The.    See  Waumegemko. 
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x>nK,  Exped.  St.  Peter's  K..  n, 
/kewajink.-Win.  Jonea,  lnf  n, 


Wamsutta.  Cotton  cloth  manufactured 
at  the  Wamsutta  mills  at  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  named  aftera  Maasachusetsachem, 
the  eldest  eon  of  Massasoit  The  name 
is  apparently  a  contraction  of  Womoeutta, 
•Loving-heart'.  (w.  a.  o.) 

Wanaghe  (  Wanaxe,  'ghost').  A  divi- 
sion of  the  Kansa.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  231,  1897. 

Wanamakewajenenik  ( '  people  eating 
meat  out  of  skin  bags' — that  is,  'pemmi- 
can-eaters' ).  A  Chippewa  baud  formerly 
living  near  Lake  of  the  Woods,  on  the  n. 
border  of  Minnesota. 

Tecomimonl.— Chauvitfuerlc   (1736)    quoted  by 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribe*,  m,  666,  1853.  Wlni- 
mike  wajen^nik. — Lon«,  Ext 
153,  1824.  Wan 
19U5. 

Wananish.    See  Otuttuiniche. 

Wanashquompskqut.    Bee  ISquam. 

Wanatah.  A  Potawatomi  village  for- 
merly in  La  Porte  co.,  Ind.,  a  short  dis- 
tance b.  of  the  present  Wanatah. — Hough, 
map  in  Indiana  Geol.  Rep.  1882,  1883. 

Waneta  ( 4  The  Charger ' ) .  A  Yanktonai 
Sioux  of  the  Pabaksa  or  Cuthead  band, 
son  of  Shappa  or  Red  Thunder;  l>orn  on 
Elm  r.,  in  the  present  Brown  co.,S.  Dak., 
about  1795.  lie  enlisted  with  his  father 
in  the  English  service  in  the  War  of  1812, 
and  fought  valiantly  at  Ft  Meigs  and  San- 
dusky, winning  his  name  by  his  bravery 
in  charging  the  Americans  in  the  open, 
and  being  seriously  wounded  in  the  battle 
at  the  latter  place.  A  f ter  the  war  he  was 
given  a  captain's  commission  by  the  Brit- 
ish, and  visited  England.  He  continued 
to  sympathize  with  the  British  until  1820, 
when  he  attempted  to  destroy  Ft  Snelling 
by  stealth,  but  being  thwarted  in  his  en- 
terprise by  Col.  Snelling,  he  afterward 
heartily  supported  American  interests. 
Waneta  was  a  dominant  chief  of  the  Sioux 
and  exceedingly  active  in  his  operations. 
He  signed  the  treaty  of  trade  and  inter- 
course at  Ft  Pierre,  July  5,  1825,  and  on 
Aug.  17  of  the  same  year  signed  the 
treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien  which  fixed 
the  boundaries  of  the  Sioux  territory. 
He  died  in  1848  at  the  mouth  of  the  War- 
reconne,  the  present  Beavercr.,  Emmons 
co.,  X.  Dak.  His  name  is  variously 
spelled,  as  Wahnaataa,  Wanotan,  and 
Wawnahton.  (n.  k.) 

Wanigan.  A  receptacle  in  which  small 
supplies  or  a  reserve  stock  of  goods  are 
kept;  also  a  large  chest  in  which  the 
luml>ermen  of  Maine  and  Minnesota  keep 
their  spare  clothing,  pi{ws,  tolwieco,  etc. 
Called  also  wongan-box,  and  spelled  iwn- 
grm  and  n-angan.  (2)  A  lx>at  used  on 
the  rivers  of  Maine  for  the  transportation 
of  the  entire  personnel  of  a  logging  camp, 
along  with  the  tools  of  the  camp  and  pro- 
visions for  the  trip.  See  Wammikan. 
(3)  A  place  in  a  lumber  camp  where 
accounts  are  kept  and  the  men  paid. 


"Running  the  <mpan"  is  the  act  of  tak- 
ing a  loaded  boat  clown  a  river,  from  sta- 
tion to  station,  particularly  in  swiftly 
flowing  water.  The  word  is  from  Abnaki 
waniigan,  'trap' ;  literally,  that  into  which 
any  object  strays,  wanders,  or  gets  lost;  a 
receptacle  for  catching  and  holding  stray 
objects;  fromtran, 4  to  wander', 4  go  astray', 
'get  lost',  -igan,  often  used  in  Abnaki  in 
the  sense  of 4  trap'.  Similarly,  a  locker  in 
a  hunting  phaeton  is  called  a  'trap',  and 
this  eventually  gave  its  name  to  the 
vehicle  itself.  (w.  r.  o.) 

Wanineath  (  Waninsa'th).  A  sept  of  the 
Seshart,  a  Nootka  tribe. — Boas  in  ttth  Rep. 
N.  W.TribesCan.,32, 1890. 

Waninkikikarachada  ( 4  they  call  them- 
selves after  a  bird ' ).  A  Winnebago  gens. 
Thunder  —  Morgan.  Anc.  Soc.,  157. 1877.  wi  " 
ehi-riL-IMd.  Wa-nink'i-ki'  k*-ra'-t«  ' 
in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  240, 1887. 

Wankapin.    See  Wampapin. 

Wanliih.  A  division  of  the  true  Ki 
kiutl,  probably  named  mistakenly  from 
its  chief.— Lord,  Nat  in  Brit  Col.,  i,  1«5, 
1866. 

Wannalancet  A  son  of  Passaconaway, 
who  succeeded  his  father  as  sachem  of 
Penacook  on  the  Mcrrimac.  He  was  a 
life-long  friend  of  the  English  and  signed 
the  treaty  of  Dover.  In  1659  Wannalancet 
was  imprisoned  for  debt.       (a.  f.  c. ) 

Wannawegha  ('broken  arrow').  A 
former  band  of  the  Miniconjou  Sioux, 
possibly  identical  with  the  Wanneewack- 
ataonelar  band  of  Lewis  and  Clark. 
Wannaweja— Doreey  in  15th  Kip.  B.  A.  E..  23a 
1897.  Wa-nawexa.-Ibid.  Waa-ne*  wack-*-U-»- 
ne-lar.- Lewis  and  Clark  Discov.,  84, 1806. 

Wannigan.    See  Wanigan. 

Wanotan.    See  Waneta. 

Wanupiapayum.  A  division  of  the  Sho- 
shonean  Kawia  (Cahuilla)  formerly  liv- 
ing about  Banning  and  San  Timoteo,  Cal. 
Akavat.— Kroebcr  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Tin,  3-\ 
1908  (Serrano  name  of  their  oountrj  ). 


Waokuitem  (  Wad'kuitBm).  A  clan  of  the 
Wikeno,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe.— Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat  Mus.  1895,  328,  1897. 

Waoranec.  A  tribe  of  the  Esopus  which 
resided  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Hi 
near  Esopus  cr.,  in  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y. 
Murderer's  kill  Indian*. — Donga  ti  deed  (1685)  in 
Kuttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  98.  1872.  Waoran- 
ccka.— De  Laet(1633)  quoted  bv  Ruiteuber.  ibid., 
72.  Waoraneky  — I>e  Laet,  Nov.  Orb.,  72.  163a. 
Warenecker.— Wassenaar  (1632)  quoted  by  Kut 
tenber,  op.  eit.,  71.  Warenocker.  —  Ibid..  93. 
Waroanekina.— De  Liiet  (1633)  quoted  in  Jones. 
Ind.  Bull.,  6,  1867.  Warranoke.  —  Ad  dura  (ltVtf) 
quoted  by  Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  u.  79, 1848.  Wor- 
anecks.-Mup  oi  1614  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  I, 
1856. 

Wapacut  A  dictionary  name  for  the 
great  white  owl,  or  snowy  owl  (XycUa 
tcantiiaca):  probably  from  one  of  the  north- 
ern dialects  of  Algonquian,  Wood  Cree  or 
tahrador,  in  which  xvapacuthu  would  cor- 
respond to  the  Cree  wdpmkitiw  and  the 
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Chippewa  wdbakon,  'it  is  white,'  from  the 
radical  wdp  or  wdb,  '  white. '    (  a.  f.  c.  ) 

Wapakoneta  (  Wo-pa-ho-ntf -ta,  'white 
jacket' ).  A  Shawnee  village,  named  from 
a  chief,  on  Auglaize  r.,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Wapakoneta,  Auglaize  co.,  Ohio. 
The  Shawnee  settled  there  by  consent  of 
the  Miami,  after  losing  their  country  on 
the  Scioto  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville  in 
1795.  They  occupied  it  as  their  principal 
village  until  1831,  when  they  sold  their 
reservation  and  removed  to  the  W.  It 

was  the  residence  of  Logan.  (  j.  m.  ) 
Logan  8  village.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  V.  134. 
18-18.  Wapaghkanetta,  — Johnaton  quoted  by 
Brown.  W.Gax.,  287,1817.  Wapaghkonetta.— John- 
ston, ibid.,  326.  Wapahkonetta  -Sen.  Doc.  137. 
29th  Cong.,  lstsesa,  1.1816.  Wapakanotta.-Drake 
Tecumseh,  17,  1852.  Wapakonakunge.— Gatschet 
infn,  1908  ('where  Wapakoneta  lived':  Miami 
name).  Wapauckanata.— Harrison  (1814)  quoted 
by  Drake,  Tecumseh.  159, 1852.  Wapaughkonetta. — 
St  Marys  treaty  (1817)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  1034, 
1873.  Wapaughkonnetta. — W.  H  Shawnee  in  Gulf 
State-  Hist.  Mag.,  I,  415.  1903.  Wapoghoognata.— 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  v,  134.  1848.  Wappauke- 
nata.— Brown,  W.  Gaz.,  272, 1817.  Warpicauat*.— 
Woodward,  Remiuisc.,  36,  1859.  Wauphauthaw- 
onaukee.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind  Tribes,  in, 
111,  1854. 

Wapakwe  (Wa-pa-hw^)  The  Opossum 
gens  of  the  Mahican. 

Wapasha  ('Red  Leaf).  A  succession 
of  chiefs  of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux,  ex- 
tending through  tradition  to  a  time  imme- 
morial. The  first  Wapasha  of  which 
there  is  historical  knowledge  was  born  at 
the  head  of  Rum  r.,  Minn.,  in  1718.  His 
father  was  a  chief  of  the  same  name,  and 
his  mother  a  Chippewa  captive.  In  1747, 
through  relatives  of  his  mother,  he  ne- 
gotiated peace  between  the  Chippewa 
and  hi*  own  people.  About  1763  an 
English  trader,  known  to  the  Indians  as 
Mallard  Duck,  was  killed  at  his  store  at 
St  Anthony's  falls  by  a  Sioux  named 
Ixatape,  in  retaliation  of  which  the  Eng- 
lish withdrew  trade  from  the  Sioux.  By 
this  time  they  had  become  so  dependent 
on  the  traffic  that  destitution  ana  suffer- 
ing ensued,  and  Wapasha  determined  to 
take  the  murderer  to  Quebec  and  deliver 
him  to  the  English.  In  company  with  a 
hundred  of  his  tribesmen  he  started  with 
Ixatape,  but  one  by  one  the  members  of 
the  party  returned  to  the  Mississippi,  so 
that  by  the  time  Green  Bay  was  reached 
but  few  remained,  and  there  Ixatape  es- 
caped; but,  undaunted,  Wapasha  with 
five  others  kept  on,  and,  reaching  Quebec, 
offered  himself  as  a  vicarious  sacrifice  for 
the  sins  of  his  people.  His  unselfish  ac- 
tion made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
English,  and  he  was  afterward  accorded 
much  honor.  He  led  the  Sioux  in  a  well- 
planned  campaign  in  1778  to  drive  back 
the  Chippewa  and  recover  the  ancestral 
lands  of  the  Sioux  about  Spirit  lake, 
Minn.,  but  after  some  notable  victories 
his  party  fell  into  ambush  at  the  month 
of  Elk  r.  and  many  of  his  warriors  were 


slain.  Two  years  later  he  was  able  to 
avenge  this  loss  upon  the  Chippewa  in  a 
notable  battle  near  Elk  r.  He  served  the 
English  in  the  Revolution,  and  upon  his 
visit  to  Mackinaw,  Col.  DePeyster,  the 
commandant,  dedicated  to  him  a  poem 
and  made  him  the  subject  of  a  great  ova- 
tion. He  served  in  the  West  with  Lang- 
lade, but  his  service  was  not  of  great 
importance.  Before  his  death,  which 
occurred  about  1799,  he  established  his 
band  at  the  site  of  Winona,  Minn.,  at  a 
village  called  Kiyuksa  (q.  v.). 

Wapasha  II  succeeded  his  father  and 
inherited  the  latter's  mild  temperament 
and  benevolent  disposition.  He  came 
into  notice  when  he  met  Lieut  Z.  M. 
Pike,  in  April,  1806,  at  Prairie  dn  Chien, 
and  advised  the  latter  to  make  Little  Crow 
the  American  chief  of  the  Sioux.  He 
conceived  a  liking  for  Americans  which 
proved  to  be  lasting.  Although  he  was 
in  nominal  alliance  with  the  English  in 
the  War  of  1812,  he  was  constantly  under 
suspicion  of  disloyalty  to  them,  and  Rol- 
lette,  his  son-in-law,  was  court-martialed 
on  the  charge  that  he  was  in  collusion 
with  Wapasha  against  English  interests. 
After  the  war  he  was  very  prominent  in 
all  the  relations  between  the  whites  and 
the  Sioux,  and  died  about  1855. 

Wapasha  III,  known  as  Joseph  Wa- 
pasha, suc<-eeded  his  father  as  chief  of  the 
old  Red  Leaf  band,  and  went  with  his 
people  to  the  reservation  on  upper  Min- 
nesota r.  He  was  opposed  to  the  out- 
break of  1862,  but  when  it  was  forced  by 
Little  Crow  he  mildly  assisted  in  it 
After  the  war  he  was  removed  to  the 
Missouri  with  hisvpeople  and  finally  lo- 
cated at  Santee,  Nebr.  He  signed  the 
treaty  of  1 868,  which  ended  the  Red  Cloud 
war,  "and  died  Apr.  23,  1876. 

Wapasha  IV  (Napoleon),  the  son  of 
Joseph,  is  (1909)  nominal  chief  of  the  San- 
tee at  Santee  agency,  Nebr.  He  is  civil- 
ized and  a  citizen.  (d.  r.  ) 

Wapato.   See  Wappatoo. 

Wapello  ('chief').  Head  chief  of  the 
Fox  tribe,  born  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 
Wis.,  in  1787.  His  village  was  on  the  e. 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  near  the  foot  of 
Rock  id.,  and  not  far  from  Black  Hawk's 
village.  In  1816  it  was  one  of  the  three 
principal  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ft  Armstrong,  Iowa,  opposite  the  present 
Rock  Island,  111.  Although  stout  and 
short  of  stature,  Wapello  was  of  at- 
tractive appearance,  owing  partly  to  his 
kindly  expression;  he  was  peaceful  and 
intelligent,  and  entertained  friendly  re- 
gard for  the  whites.  Like  Keokuk,  and 
unlike  Black  Hawk,  he  was  willing  to 
abide  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1804 
which  provided  for  the  removal  of  the 
Indians  to  the  w.  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
in  1829  he  quietly  removed  to  Muscatine 
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glough  with  his  people,  and  later  settled 
near  the  present  Wapello,  Louisa  co., 
Iowa,  in  which  state  a  county  was  after- 
ward named  in  his  honor.  Wapello  was 
next  in  rank  to  Keokuk,  whom  he  accom- 
panied with  others  to  the  £.  in  1837,  in 
charge  of  their  agent,  Gen.  Joseph  M. 
Street.  While  in  Boston,  and  in  reply  to 
an  address  by  Gov.  Everett,  Wapello 
made  a  upeech  expressingsentimenta  fav- 
orable to  the  whites,  which  wan  received 
with  great  applause.  He  died  while  on 
a  hunting  trip  near  the  present  Ottumwa, 
Iowa,  Mar.  15, 1842.  In  accordance  with 
his  request  he  was  buried  near  Gen. 
Street,  to  whom  he  had  been  deeply  at- 
tached. A  monument  has  been  erected 
to  his  memory  at  Agency  City,  Iowa 
Wapello  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
following  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Sauk  and  Foxes:  Ft  Arm- 
strong, Sept.  3,  1822;  Prairie  du  Chien, 
July  15,  1830;  Ft  Armstrong,  Sept  21, 
1832;  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa,  Sept  28,  183*5; 
Washington,  Oct  21,  1837.  See  Fulton, 
Red  Men  of  Iowa,  1882;  8tevens,  Black 
Hawk  War,  1903;  McKenney  and  Hall, 
Ind.  Tribes,  1854.  (f.  s.  n.) 

Wapeminskink  (  Wah  -  fit-  mini'-  kink, 
'chestnut-tree  place').  A  former  Dela- 
ware town  on  the  w.  fork  of  White  r.,  at 
the  site  of  Anderson,  Madison  co.,  Ind. 
From  l>eing  the  residence  of  Anderson 
{Kfik-td'-trlta-nitnd,  'making  a  cracking 
noise'),  the  principal  chief,  about  1800- 
1818,  it  was  commonly  known  as  An- 
derson's Town.  The  land  was  sold  in 
1818.  (j.  p.  d.) 

Anderton'i  Town. — Hough,  map,  in  Indiana  Geol. 
Kep.  1882,  1883.  Kik  the  swe  mud.  -  i !  >  ,l  i.  ibid. 
(  =  Koktowbanund,  the  chief).  Wah-pl  mlna'- 
kink  — Dunn.  True  Ind.  StorieH,  253,  1909.  Wape- 
minskink.—Brinton,  Lenape  Leg.,  124. 1885  (incor- 
rectly identified  with  Wapicomekoke). 

Wapicomekoke  (  Wah-pi-kft-me-kunk, 
'White-river  town',  from  \Vah-pi-ko-me/- 
kah,  'white  waters,'  the  Miami  and  old 
Delaware  name  of  Wrhite  r.,  Ind.).  A 
former  town  of  theMunsee  branch  of  the 
Delawares,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Muncie,  Delaware  co.,  Ind.  It  wa«  the 
easternmost  town  of  the  Delawares  in 
Indiana,  and  the  first  reached  by  the 
trails  from  the  k.,  n.,  and  a  It  was 
formed  by  removal  from  an  older  town  a 
short  distance  up  the  river,  commonly 
known  as  Outainink  (Utenink,  'at  the 
place  of  the  town'),  or  Old  Town.  It 
has  been  confounded  with  a  neighboring 
Delaware  village,  Wapeminskink,  hotter 
known  as  Anderson's  Town.  The  land 
was  sold  in  1818.  (j.  p.  d.) 

Mun»py  Town  — Treaty  of  1818  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat., 
493.  1S<3  Wah-pi  ko  me  kunk  —  J.  P.  Dunn,  infn, 
1907.  Wapicomekoke.  — Ibid.  Woapikamikunk.  — 
Brinton,  Leuapc  Leg.,  124,  1885. 

Wapisiwisibiwininiwak  ('Swan  creek 
men,'  from  unpin,  'swan';  sibi,  'river'; 
mnirvak,  'men').    A  band  of  Chippewa 


that  formerly  resided  on  Swan  cr.,  near 
L.  St  Clair,  Mich.  They  sold  the  greater 
part  of  their  lands  in  1836  and  part  of 
them  removed  to  Kansas,  where  they 
were  joined  by  the  rest  in  1864.  Their 
descendants  now  form  part  of  the  mixed 
band  of  "Mtinsee  and  Chippewa"  in 
Kansas,  numbering  together  about  90  in- 
dividuals, (j.  M.) 
8wan  Creek  band.— Washington  treaty  (183*1  in 
U.  8.  ind.  Treat.,  227, 1873.  Wabiaibiwininiwac  — 
Wm.  Jones,  inrn,  1906  (correct  name).  Wanaaiwi- 
•ibi  wininiwak.-Gatacbei.  Ojibwa  MS..  B.  A.  £., 
1882 

Wapiti  (waj/Ul,  'white  rump').  The 
Shawnee  name  of  Cervtu  canadenmA,  the 
American  elk,  called  also  gray  moose,  the 
mo*  or  rmu  of  the  I^enape,  the  ma*rvs  of 
the  Kenebec,  the  u-anboz  of  the  Penob- 
scot the  mishene  of  the  Chippewa,  the 
sfmvta  of  the  Miami,  the  makya&e  of  the 
Pequot  etc.;  a  deer  al»out  the  size  of  the 
horse  and  so  strikingly  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  the  stag  of  Europe  that  it  was 
supposed  by  the  early  settlers  to  )  e  the 
same  species  and  was  called  by  the  same 
name.  Its  horns,  which  are  round  and 
not  flat,  like  those  of  the  moose  and  cari- 
bou, are  5  to  6  ft  long  and  much  branched, 
and  its  color  in  summer  is  light  chestnut- 
red  with  white  rump,  in  winter  grayish, 
and  to  the  latter  fact  the  Penobscot  name 
(meaning  'white  moose')  alludes.  The 
animal  was  formerly  extensively  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  present  limits  of  the 
United  States,  but  is  now  confined  mostly 
to  the  n.  and  n.  w.  portions.  In  Minne- 
sota it  is  found  in  large  herds,  and,  on  the 
upper  Missouri,  Yellowstone,  and  other 
streams,  in  still  larger  ones.  Of  the  vast 
numbers  in  these  regions,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  from  the  piles  of  shed  horns 
which  the  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of 
heaping  up  in  the  prairies.  One  of  these, 
in  Elkhorn  prairie,  was,  before  its  de- 
struction in  1850,  about  15  ft  high,  and 
was  for  many  years  a  conspicuous  land- 
mark. Others,  still  larger,  are  found  on 
the  upper  Yellowstone.         (w.  r.  g.) 

Wapon.   The  extinct  White  Shell-bead 
clan  of  Sia  pueblo,  New  Mexico. 
Wa'pon.— Stevenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  19. 
1894.    Wapon -hano.    H<«k-c  in  Am.  Anthr.,  IX. 
852,  1896  (Aano=' people*). 

Wapoo.  A  small  tribe  of  the  Cusabo 
group,  formerlv  living  on  Wapoo  cr.  and 
the  im mediately  adjacent  coast  of  South 
Carolina  They  have  long  been  extinct. 
Bart  ram  (Trav.,  54,  1792)  mentions  them 
among  the  tribes  in  the  vicinitv  of 
Charleston,  which  he  savs  "cramped  the 
English  plantations."  Nothing  further 
has  been  recorded  in  regard  to  them. 
The  tribe  is  designated  on  De  l'lsle's  map 
(Winsor,  Hist.  Am.,  n,  1886),  about  the 
year  1700,  under  the  name  Ouapamo.  as 
situated  on  Wingau  r.,  S.  C. 

Wappatoo.  A  bulbous  root  (SagiUaria 
variaWis)  used  for  food  by  the  Indians 
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of  the  W.  and  N.  W.:  from  the  Cree 
wdpatow  or  the  Chippewa  wdpaio  or 
wahado,  'white  fungus.'  This  word, 
spelled  also  wapato,  has  passed  into  the 
Chinook  jargon  of  the  Columbia  r.  re- 

Eion,  in  which  wappatoo  means  'potato,' 
ut  its  origin  is  very  uncertain.  The 
Chippewa  name  wdpato  has  been  applied 
to  some  plant  called  rhubarb.  As  a 
place  name  it  occurs  in  Wapatoo,  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  Washington,  and 
in  Wapato,  a  village  in  Washington  co., 
Oreg.  (a.  p.  c.    w.  r.  g.  ) 

Wappatoo.  The  tribes  on  and  around 
Sauvies  id.  at  the  mouth  of  Willamette 
r.,  Oreg.  Under  this  name  Lewis  and 
Clark  (Fxped.,  n,  472-473,  1814)  in- 
cluded Nechacokee  (Nechacoke),  8hoto, 
Multnomah,  Clannahqueh(Clahnaquah), 
Nemalquinner,  Cathlacommatups  (Cath- 
lacomatup),  Cathlanaquiahs,  Clackstar 
(Tlatskanai),  Claninnatas,  Cathlacu- 
mups.  Clannarminnamuns  (Kathlamini- 
mim),  Quathlahpohtle  (Cathlapotle), 
Cathlamahs  (Catnlamet).  The  name 
(Wapato  Lake)  is  now  officially  used  to 
designate  a  small  remnant  of  4  Indians 
on  Grande  Ronde  res.,  Oreg.,  probably 
the  survivors  of  those  mentioned  by 
Lewis  and  Clark.  (l.  f.  ) 

Wappinger  ( '  easterners,'  from  the  same 
root  as  Abnaki,  q.  v.).  A  confederacy 
of  Algonquian  tribes,  formerly  occupy- 
ing the  b.  bank  of  Hudson  r.  from 
Poughkeepsie  to  Manhattan  id.  and  the 
country  extending,  e.  beyond  Connec- 
ticut r.,  Conn.  They  were  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Mahican  on  the  n.  and 
the  Delawares  on  the  s.  According 
to  Ruttenber  their  totem  was  the  wolf. 
They  were  divided  into  9  tribes: 
Wappinger  proper,  Manhattan,  Wecqua- 
esgeek,  Sintsink,  Kitchawank,  Tanki- 
teke,  Nochpeem,  Siwanoy,  and  Mattabe- 
sec.  Some  of  these  were  again  divided 
into  subtribes.  The  eastern  bands  never 
came  into  collision  with  the  Connecticut 
settlers.  Gradually  selling  their  lands  as 
they  dwindled  away  before  the  whites, 
they  finally  joined  the  Indians  at  Scati- 
cook  and  Stock  bridge;  a  few  of  them 
also  emigrated  to  Canada.  The  western 
bands  became  involved  in  war  with  the 
Dutch  in  1640,  which  lasted  five  years, 
and  is  said  to  have  cost  the  lives  of  1,600 
Indians,  of  whom  the  Wappinger  proper 
were  the  principal  sufferers.  Notwith- 
standing this,  they  kept  up  their  regular 
succession  of  chiefs  and  continued  to 
occupy  a  tract  along  the  shore  in  West- 
chester co.,  N.  Y.,  until  1756,  when  most 
of  those  then  remaining,  together  with 
some  Mahican  from  the  same  region, 
joined  the  Nanticoke,  then  living  under 
Iroquois  protection  at  Chenango,  near 
the  present  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and,  with 
finally  merged  into  the  Dela- 


wares.  Their  last  public  appearance  was 

at  the  Easton  conference  in  1758.  Some 

of  them  also  joined  the  Moravian  and 

Stockbridge  Indians,  while  a  few  were 

still  in  Dutchess  co.  in  1774. 

They  had  the  following  villages:  Alip- 

conk,  Canopus,  Cupheag,  Keskistkonk, 

Kestaubuinck,  Kitchawank,  Mattabesec, 

Menunkatuc,  Nappeckamak  Naugatuck, 

Nipinichsen,  Nochpeem,  Ossingsing,  Pas- 

quasheck,  Paugusset,  Pauquaunnch,  Pom- 

peraug,  Poningo,  Poodatook,  Poquannoc, 

Pyquaug,  Quinnipiac,  Rechtauck.  Roa- 

tan,  Sack  hoes,  Sapohanikan,  Senasqua, 

Tunxig,  Turkey  Hill,  Uncowa,  Wecquaes- 

geek,  Wongunk,  Woronock.      (j.  m.) 

Abiagaa.— Schoolcraft  In  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Pn>c.. 
101.  1844.  Apineua  —  McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  81,  1854  (probably  the  Wappinger). 
Wabigna.— Am.  Pioneer,  ii.  192,  1843  (misprint). 
Wabinga.-8chermerhorn  (1812)  in  Mass.Hist.  Soc. 
Coll"  '2.1 8.,  ii,  6,  1814.  Wabingies.-Boudinot.  Sbir 
in  the  West,  129,  1816.  Warn  pa-noa.— Macauley. 
N.Y.,11, 174, 1829.  Wamponaa— Doc.  of  1756  quoted 


by  Rupp.  Nortbampton  Co..  88,  1*45. 
Map  of  HU6  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.;  I,  is.1*}. 
Wapingeia  — MeKenney  and  Hull.  Ind.  Trilx-M, 
111,80.  1854.  Wapinger.-D.K-.  of  1766  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  vii.  868.  18.V5.  Wapingoea  — Lovelace 
(1668),  ibid.,  xm  420, 1881.  Wapings  -Boudinot. 
Star  in  the  West.  129, 1816.  Wappanoo.  -  Van  der 
Donek  (1656 [quoted  by  Ruttenber.  Tribes  Hudson 
H..51. 1872.  Wappenger  -Court land,  16KS)  in  N.Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ill.  662.  1853.  W.ppenoa  -De 
RaMore.s  ( i626 i  quoted  by  Ruttenber.  Tribes  Hud- 
son R.,  51,  1872.  Wappingen.— Wintield,  Hudson 
Co..  8,  1874.  Wappiax. -Treaty  (1645)  quoted  by 
Wintield,  ibid.,  45. 

Wappinger.  The  leading  tribe  of  the 
Wappinger  confederacy,  occupying  the 
territory  about  Poughkeepsie,  in  Dutchess 
co.,  N.  i. 

Highland  Indiana  -Lovelace  (1669)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist..  XIII,  440.  1881.  Indians  of  the  Long 
Reach-Doc.  of  1690  quoted  by  Ruttenber. 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  178,  1872.  Wappinck.-Treaty 
of  1644  in  N  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  XIII.  17,  1881. 
Wappinea.— Treaty  of  1645  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R..  11H.  1872.  Wappingera  —  Writer 
of  1643  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  I,  1H5, 1856.  Wap- 
pingh.— I>oc.  of  1663,  Ibid.,  xm,  282.  1X81.  Wap- 
pingoa.— Lovelace  (1669).  ibid.,  427.  Wappinga.— 
Doc.  of  1660.  ibid.,  XllI,  27,  1881.   Wappinoea  — 
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Hudson  R.,61.  1872.  Wappinoo  — Van  der PkHick 
(1656)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  ibid..  77. 
hachke— Loekiel  (1794)  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
ibid.,  369  (Loskiel  gives  it  as  the  Indian  name 
of  the  Highlands,  meaning  the  hill  country'; 
Ruttenber  says  it  may  have  been  the  real  name 
of  the  Wappinger  proper). 

Wappo  ( from  Span,  ouapo, 1  brave ' ).  A 
small  detached  portion  of  the  Yukian 
family  of  n.  California,  separated  from  the 
Huchnom,  the  nearest  Yuki  division,  by 
30  or  40  m.  of  Porno  territory.  They 
lived  chiefly  in  the  mountains  separating 
Sonoma  from  Lake  and  Napa  cos.,  be- 
tween Geysers  and  Calistoga.  A  portion 
of  them,  called  Rincons  by  PowerSj  occu- 
pied Russian  River  valley  in  the  vicinity 
of  Healdaburg. 

Aahocbemies.—  Powers  In  Overland  Mo.,  xm.  542, 
1874.  Aah-oohf  mi.— Powers  in  Cont.N.  A.  Ethnol., 
in,  196,  1877.  Ouapoe—  Bancroft,  Hint.  Cal.,  iv, 
71,  1886.  SaUyomea -Ibid..  Ill,  860,  1886.  Bati 
IV,  71,  1886. 
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in  Cal.  Fanner,  Mar.  80,  I860.  BoteomaUoa.— Tay- 
lor misquoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races.  I,  448, 
1874.  Botomieyoa.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Mar. 
30,  1860.  Botoyomaa.— Bancroft,  Hist  Cal.,  IT,  72, 
1886.  Wapo.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856.  257,  1867. 
Wappo.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  ill,  196, 
187/  ((riven  as  Spanish  name).  Wattos. — Stearns 
in  Am.  Nat.,  vi,  206, 1888. 

Waptailmin  ('people  of  the  narrow 
river').  The  principal  band  of  the  Yak- 
ima (q.  v.),  formerly  living  on  Yakima 
r.  just  below  Union  Gap,  near  the  present 
town  of  North  Yakima,  Wash. 

Wapumne.  A  former  Nishinam  settle- 
ment near  Michigan  bar,  on  the  middle 
fork  of  American  r.,  Cal.  (r.  b.  d. ) 
Wajaomne.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  l,  450,  1874. 
Wapoomney.— Ibid.  Wapumney. — Sutter  (1862) 
quoted  by  Powers  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
823,  1877.  Wapumniea.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo., 
XII,  22, 1874. 

Waputyutsiama  (Keres:  'little  doorway 
leading  west').  A  former  summer  vil- 
lage of  the  Laguna  Indians  of  New  Mex- 
ico, now  a  permanently  occupied  pueblo 
of  that  tribe;  situated  6  m.  w.  of  Laguna. 
Pnertedto.— Pradt  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  IV.  346,  1891  (Span.:  'little  door').  Wa- 
pu-chu-ac-amma, — Ibid.  WaputyuUiama. — Hodge, 
field-notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1896. 

Waquithi  (  Wa'-qui-thi,  'bad  faces').  A 
band  of  the  Arapaho  (q.  v.). 

Waquoit,  A  village  of  Praying  Indians 
in  1674  about  the  site  of  the  present 
Waquoit,  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.  It  was 
probably  subject  to  either  the  Warn- 
panoag  or  the  Nauset. 

Wakoquet  —  Bourne  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  1st  I,  197,  1806.  "Wawquoit.— Freeman 
jl792).^bid.,  230.    Weeqnakut.-Bourne  (1674), 

Waradika.    A  band  of  the  Bannock. 

Rye-Grasa-8ee<l-Eat*ra.— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am. 
Philofl.  Soc..  XXIII,  299,  1886.  Wara'dika— Ibid. 
Warraricas— Lander  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  42,  36th 
Cong..  1st  sess.,  138,  1860  (trans,  'sunflower  seed 
eaters'). 

Waranawonkong.    An  important  tribe 

of  the  Munsee,  formerly  living  on  the 

w.  bank  of  Hudson  r.,  in  the  country 

watered  by  Esopus,  Wallkill,  and  Sha- 

wangunk  crs.,  mainly  in  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y. 

Their    principal   village   was  on  the 

Shawangunk,  and  they  had  another  one, 

probably  of  the  same  name  as  the  tribe, 

on  Esopus  cr.    They  were  the  leading 

tribe  of  the  Esopus  Indians,  but  were 

nearly  exterminated  by  the  Dutch  in  the 

war  of  1663,  though  they  still  had  a  chief 

in  1684.  (J.  m.) 

Waerinnewaagh.-Doc.  of  1656  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  XIII,  47. 1K81.  Waranancongyna.-Gal latin  in 
Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Roe.,  ll.  34,  1836.  Waranawan- 
oougy.— De  Laet.  Nov  Orb..  72,  1633.  Warana- 
wankonga.— Schoolcraft,  Ind  Tribes,  III,  75, 
ls:<J.  Waranowankings— Schoolcraft  in  N.  Y. 
Hist.  Soc.   Proc.,  10*.  18-14.  Waranwankongs.— 


-Map 


Van  der  Donck  (1656)  quoted  by 
Tribes  Hudson  It.,  72.  1872.  Warona* 
of  1614  in  N.  Y.  Dim  .  Col.  Hist  .  1. 1856. 
wankongi  — De  Laet  ( 1633)  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
op.  clt.  Waxranawonkonga.— De  Laet  (1633) .  ibid.. 
95.  Warrawannankonoks  — Waaacnaar  (1632),  Ibid., 
71.  Warynawoncka  —  Doc.  (ca.  1663)  in  N.  T.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist..  Xm,  259,  1881. 

War  and  War  discipline.  The  Indians 
recognized  two  kinds  of  warfare,  to  which 


they  gave  distinctive  names:  defensive 
warfare,  or  fighting  for  the  protection  of 
women  and  children,  the  home  and  the 
village,  and  aggressive  war,  or  the  going 
forth  of  expeditions  to  avenge  injuries  or 
to  take  spoils.  The  aim  of  warfare  was 
to  destroy,  and  as  every  person,  old  or 
young,  was  a  part  of  the  present  or  future 
strength  of  the  enemy,  neither  age  nor 
sex  was  spared  and  no  noncombatants 
were  recognized.  Mutilation  of  the  dead 
was  neither  universal  nor  constant  among 
the  tribes,  but  the  cutting  off  of  the  head 
or  taking  of  the  scalp  was  generally  prac- 
tised. The  fundamental  reason  for  Mapp- 
ing (q.  v.)  has  not  yet  been  fully  ex- 
plained, but  there  is  evidence  to  indicate 
that  it  was  connected  with  the  rites  ob- 
served when  a  boy  was  recognized  a*  a 
member  of  the  band  and  his  life  was 
dedicated  to  the  God  of  War.  The  ordi- 
nary physical  training  of  young  men 
fitted  them  to  endure  the  discipline  and 
hardships  of  war.  From  the  time  he  de- 
termined to  join  a  war  party  the  man  was 
obliged  to  abstain  from  all  personal  in- 
dulgence, and  to  accept  whatever  duty 
might  be  prescribed  by  the  leader  until 
the  disbanding  of  the  party  on  its  return 


There  were  grades  and  ranks  among 
warriors,  each  having  its  peculiar  in- 
signia. All  rank  was  gained  by  personal 
achievement,  but  before  a  man  could 
count  his  war  honors,  wear  their  appro- 
priate insignia,  or  assume  the  grade  or 
rank  to  which  they  entitled  him,  he  had 
to  be  given  the  rignt  to  do  so  publicly  and 
generally  in  connection  with  more  or  less 
elaborate  religious  ceremonies,  conducted 
by  societies  or  by  tribal  officials.  Among 
some  tribes  honors  won  in  defensive  war- 
fare ranked  higher  than  those  gained  in 
aggressive  ventures.  As  war  honors  were 
public  tokens  of  a  man's  courage  and 
ability,  they  were  regarded  as  his  cre- 
dentials; therefore  when  a  man  was 
called  to  any  position  or  service,  either 
social  or  tribal,  custom  required  that  be- 
fore he  entered  on  his  duties  he  should 

give  his  public  record  by  counting  his 
onore  in  order  to  show  his  fitness  to 
receive  the  distinction  offered  him. 
Among  some  tribes,  at  the  telling  of  each 
honor  a  blow  was  struck  on  a  post  or 
some  other  object,  and  this  form  of  re- 
cital has  become  known  by  the  composite 
term  "counting  coup"  (see  Coup). 

The  treatment  of  captives  (q.  v.)  varied 
among  the  different  tribes.  Adoption  (q. 
v. )  was  common  to  nearly  all,  particularly 
in  the  disposal  of  women  and  children. 
Although  the  life  of  a  captive  was  gener- 
ally regarded  as  forfeit,  yet  among  many 
tribes  there  were  ways  by  which  either 
a  captive  could 'save  his  own  life  or  it 
could  be  saved  by  members  of  the  tribe. 
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Among  some  tribes  there  was  a  particular 
village  or  clan  that  had  the  right  to  shel- 
ter or  protect  a  fugitive;  among  others 
the  chief's  tent  afforded  asylum,  or  if 
food  was  offered  and  taken  the  captive 
was  spared;  others  subjected  captives  to 
ordeals (q.  v.) which  if  thecaptivesurvived 
he  was  saved.  In  mostcasesthesurvivors 
were  finally  adopted  by  their  captors.  Ex- 
change of  captives  between  tribes  was  of 
rare  occurrence.  Some  tribes  had  a  war 
chief  whose  duties  pertained  exclusively 
to  war.  When  an  attack,  either  offen- 
sive or  defensive,  was  made  which  in- 
volved the  entire  tribe,  the  war  chief  led 
the  warriors.  War  parties,  however, 
were  composed  wholly  of  volunteers,  and 
were  organized  solely  for  aggressive  war- 
fare. They  varied  in  size  from  half  a 
dozen  men  to  a  hundred  or  more.  Large 
parties  which  intended  going  a  consider- 
able distance  from  home  were  attended 
by  hunters,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the 
warriors  supplied  with  game.  Occasion- 
ally a  few  women  were  of  the  party:  they 
were  not  under  orders,  but  acted  as 
servers,  and  when  the  spoils  were  divided 
they  were  given  a  share.  The  initiation 
and:  organization  of  a  war  party  for  offen- 
sive warfare  differed  among  the  tribes,  as 
did  the  religious  rites  which  preceded  its 
departure.  Among  the  Pueblos  these 
rites  were  in  charge  of  a  war  priesthood; 
in  all  tribes  the  rites  were  more  or  less 
directly  under  the  men  to  whom  were 
confided  the  keeping  of  rituals  and  the 
direction  of  ceremonies  related  to  war. 
In  general,  a  man  had  to  prepare  for  the 
office  of  leader  by  fasting  and  continence, 
and  as  upon  him  rested  the  responsibility 
of  the  failure  or  success  of  the  party,  he 
must  be  careful  to  observe  all  the  rites 
by  which  he  could  personally  appeal  to 
the  supernatural.  Reassigned  the  men  to 
their  various  duties,  and  to  him  each  man 
had  to  render  implicit  obedience:  any  re- 
fusal to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  leader 
was  punished  by  floggi  ng.  1 1 e  appointed 
two  lieutenants',  or  "  little  leaders,"  who, 
in  case  of  his  death,  should  act  in  his 
place.  Frequently,  however,  a  war  party 
had  two  leaders,  equal  in  authority.  In 
battle  the  warriors  were  not  required 
to  keep  close  together  except  when 
making  a  charge,  out  while  each  man 
fought  more  or  less  independently,  friend 
stood  by  friend  to  death,  and  only  under 
great  stress  was  tbe  body  of  a  companion 
left  to  the  knife  of  the  victor.  Frequently 
the  severest  fighting  took  place  about  the 
body  of  a  fallen  comrade.  The  leader 
exercised  no  control  over  the  men  in 
regard  to  taking  honors,  such  as  touching, 
striking,  or  scalping  an  enemy:  each  man 
was  free  to  take  all  the  honors  he  could, 
but  only  the  leader  had  the  right  to  divide 


the  spoils,  and  no  one  could  question  his 
apportionment.  Not  infrequently  a  war 
party  carried  some  article  sacred  to  the 
band,  and  rites  connected  with  it  had  to 
be  observed.  In  such  cases  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  outcome  of  the  expedition 
was  believed  to  rest  with  this  emblem. 
The  warrior  societies  of  several  of  the 
Plains  tribes  possessed  a  particular  object 
similar  in  use  to  the  ceremonial  lance  of 
the  Kiowa.  This  was  attached  by  an 
elk -skin  sash  to  the  neck  of  the  leader, 
who  under  certain  circumstances  took  his 
place  in  front  of  his  line  of  warriors,  and 
thrusting  the  lance  into  the  ground 
through  a  hole  in  the  end  of  the  sash, 
there  foughtor awaited  death :  hecould  not 
retreat  unless  one  of  his  own  party  should 
pull  up  the  lance  to  which  he  was  in  honor 
fixed  (Mooney).  Dreams  (q.  v.)  some- 
times influenced  the  acts  of  a  war  party. 
Instances  have  been  known  where,  be- 
cause of  a  dream,  the  entire  party  has 
disbanded  and  returned  home.  There 
were  grades  or  ranks  among  warriors, 
each  having  its  peculiar  insignia,  and  all 
rank  was  gained  by  personal  achievement. 
In  defensive  warfare  the  warriors  sprang 
to  the  alarm  and  aimed  to  engage  the 
enemy  beyond  the  limits  of  the  village, 
while  the  women  hastily  threw  up  breast- 
works or  dug  pits  in  which  to  thrust  the 
children  out  of  reach  of  flying  arrows. 
Women  fought  only  at  close  range,  using 
their  knives  or  any  available  objects  as 
weapons;  but  in  rare  cases  women  went 
to  war  and  fought  on  equal  terms  with 
the  men  of  the  i»rty.  Prisoners,  partic- 
ularly it  women  or  children,  were  fre- 
quently adopted,  otherwise  they  were 
killed.  The  club,  knife,  spear,  javelin, 
and  bow  and  arrows  were  the  Indian's 
principal  weapons;  the  throwing-stick 
had  only  a  limited  range.  Poisoned 
arrows  are  reported  as  having  been 
used  by  a  number  of  the  tribes,  and 
while  the  poison  itself  was  sometimes 
effective,  the  main  reliance  was  on  the 
theurgical  potency  of  tbe  substances  used. 

Consult  Chamberlain  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  xx,  1-16,  1907;  Matthews, 
Hidatsa,  1877;  Curtis,  N.  Am.  Ind.,  i-v, 
1907-1909;  Dorsey  in  3d  and  15th  Reps. 
B.  A.  E. ;  Mooney,  Winship,  and  Hoff- 
man in  14th  Rep.;  Mooney  in  17th  Rep.; 
Mindeleff  in  19th  Rep.;  Murdoch  in  9th 
Rep.;  Powell  in  1st  Rep.;  MeGeein  Am. 
Anthr.,  xi,  1898;  Dixon  in  Bull.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvn,  pt.  3,  1905;  Grin- 
nell,  (1)  Pawnee  Hero  Stories,  1889;  (2) 
Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,  1892;  (3)  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  xu,  no.  2,  1910;  Holm,  Descr. 
New  Sweden,  1834;  Sapir  in  Am.  Anthr., 
ix,  no.  2,  1907.  See  also  Captixw,  Chun, 
Fortification*,  Military  societies,  Ordeals, 
Scalping,  Slavery.  (a.  c.  p.  ) 
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Waranoke.  An  Algonquian  band  or  vil- 
lage about  the  site  of  Westfield,  Hampden 
co.,  Maes. 

Waranoco. — Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  91, 
18H1.  Waranoke.— Trumbull,  Conn.,  I,  159.  1818. 
Warronco— Barber,  Hist.  Coll.,  299,  1889.  War- 
ronockc — Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  op.  cit. 

Warartlka  (  War-ar'-ti-ka).  A  Pavioteo 
tribe  formerly  about  Honey  lake,  n.  k. 
Gal.— Powell,  Pavioteo  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881. 

Warehinktarhe.  An  unidentified  band 
of  the  Brute  Teton  Sioux. — Lewis  and 
Clark,  Discov.,  341,  1806. 

Ward,  Nancy.  A  noted  Cherokee  half- 
breed  woman,  the  date  and  place  of 
whose  birth  and  death  are  alike  un- 
known. It  is  said  that  her  father  was 
a  British  officer  named  Ward  and  her 
mother  a  sister  of  Atakullakulla,  princi- 
pal chief  of  the  Nation  at  the  time  of  the 
first  Cherokee  war.  She  was  probably 
related  to  Brian  Ward,  an  oldtime  trader 
among  the  Cherokee.  During  the  Revo- 
lutionary period  she  resided  at  Echota, 
the  national  capital,  where  she  held  the 
office  of  "  Beloved  Woman,"  or  Pretty 
Woman,"  by  virtue  of  which  she  was 
entitled  to  speak  in  councils  and  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  captives.  She  distin- 
guished herself  by  her  constant  friendship 
for  the  Americans,  always  using  her  best 
effort  to  bring  about  peace  between  them 
and  her  own  j>eople,  and  frequently  giv- 
ing timely  warning  of  projected  Indian 
raids,  notably  on  the  occasion  of  the 
great  invasion  of  the  Watauga  and  Hol- 
ston  settlements  in  1776.  A  Mrs  Bean, 
captured  during  this  incursion,  was  saved 
by  her  interposition  after  having  been 
condemned  to  death  and  already  bound 
to  the  stake.  In  1780,  on  occasion  of  an- 
other Cherokee  outbreak,  she  assisted  a 
number  of  traders  to  escape,  and  the 
next  year  was  sent  by  the  chiefs  to  make 
peace  with  Sevier  and  Campbell,  who 
were  advancing  against  the  Cherokee 
towns.  Camptoll  sj>eak8  of  her  in  his 
report  as  "the  famous  Indian  woman, 
Nancy  Ward."  Although  peace  was  not 
then  granted,  her  relatives,  when  brought 
in  later  with  other  prisoners,  were  treated 
with  the  consideration  due  in  return  for 
her  good  offices.  She  is  described  by 
Rolwrtson,  who  visited  her  aliout  this 
time,  as  "queenly  and  commanding"  in 
appearance  and  manner,  and  her  house 
as  furnished  in  accordance  with  her  high 
dignitv.  When  among  the  Arkansas 
Cherokee  in  1819,  Nuttall  was  told  that 
she  had  introduced  the  first  cows  into 
the  Nation,  and  that  by  her  own  and  her 
children's  influence  the  condition  of  the 
Cherokee  had  been  greatly  elevated. 
He  was  told  also  that  her  advice  and 
counsel  bordered  on  the  supreme,  and 
that  her  interference  was  allowed  to  be 
decisive  even  in  affairs  of  life  and  death. 
Although  he  speaks  in  the  present  tense, 


it  is  hardly  probable  that  she  was  then 
still  alive,  and  he  does  not  claim  to  have 
met  her.  Her  descendants  are  still  found 
in  the  Nation.  Consult  Haywood,  Nat. 
and  A  bo  rig.  Hist.  Tenn.,  1823;  Ramsey, 
Tenn.,  1853;  Nuttall,  Trav.,  130,  1821; 
Campbell  letter,  1781,  and  Springstone 
deposition,  1781,  in  Virginia  State  Papere, 
i,  436, 436,  447,  1875;  Appleton's  Cvclop. 
Am.Biog.;  Moonevin  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
pt.  1,  1900.  (J.  m  ) 

Warm  Spring  Apache.  So  called  from 
their  former  residence  at  the  Ojo  Cali- 
ente,  or  Warm  Spring,  in  a  w.  N. 
Meat.,  near  the  extreme  headwaters  of 
Gila  r.  They  were  evidently  Chiri- 
cahua  Apache  in  the  main,  and  were  prob- 
ably the  Apaches  de  Xila  (Gilefios)  of 
Benavides  in  1630.  Victorio  and  Nana 
were  among  their  noteworthy  leaders  in 
recent  times.  Some  of  them  are  on  the 
Mescalero  res.,  N.  Mex. 

Hot  Spring  Apache*.— Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
563.1*89.  Oii  Galiente.— Roll  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  84 «. 
Lond.,  1,262, 1869.  Ojo  Caliente  Apachea. — Common 
name.  Warm  Spring  Indiana. — U.S.Stat,  at  Large, 
XVII,  438,  1878.  Warm  Springs  .— Hlnton,  Hand- 
book of  Arizona,  3.r>9.  1878. 

Warm  Springs  Indians.  A  term  used  to 
denote  the  different  tribes  resident  on 
Warm  Springs  res.,  Oreg.,  most  of  whom 
were  placed  there  under  the  Wasco 
treaty  of  1855.  The  chief  tribes  of  the 
reservation  are  Wasco,  Paiute,  Tenino, 
and  Ty  igh.  The  number  on  the  reserva- 
tion was  780  in  1910,  while about80 others 
are  reported  to  be  permanently  absent 
from  the  reservation.  (1*  f.) 

Lokuaahtkni  — 4tat*chet  In  Cont.N.  A.  Ethnol.,  11, 
pt.  11, 196,  1890  ( K  lamath  name).  Tdmmai  mampka 
we  i  peyaktchimmem. — Gatschet,  Kalapuva  MS.. 
B.  A.  K.,  30.  1877  (Atfalati  name).  Waita'nkni  — 
Gatschet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  n.pt.  it.  467.  18*© 
(Klamath  name).  Wetankni.— Ibid.  Yamakni  — 
Ibid..  196. 

Warraiqueoc  (from  w&rankik,  'swamp 
in  a  depression'  of  land. — Gerard).  A 
tribe  of  the  former  Powhatan  confed- 
eracy, living  on  the  s.  bank  of  James  r.  in 
Isle  "of  Wight  co.,  Va.  Their  principal 
village  was  situated  in  1608  at  the  mouth 
of  VY  arrawpieoc  cr. 

Wamaaqueaka.— Boudinot,  Star  in  West,  129,  1816 
(misprint).  Waraakoyack. — Simons  in  Smith 
( I 629) ,  Va.jl.l SO.  repr.  1819.  Waraakweag .— Gerard 
in  Am.,  Anthr..  vi,  319.  1904.  Warraakoraek  — 
Smith  (1629).  Va.,  I,  map.  repr.  1819.  Warraako- 
yack— Siraehey  (1612),  Va..  85,  1819.  Warraa 
queaka.— Jefferson,  Notes,  179,  1801.  War-raa- 
aqueaka  —  Macauley,  N.  Y..  II,  168.  1829.  Warria- 
coyake.— Doe.  of  1624  in  Maw.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  4th 
s..  ix.  65,  note,  1871. 

Warrennancock.  An  unidentified  tribe, 
mentioned  in  1672  (Lederer,  Dincov.,  2, 
1672);  probably  one  of  the  small  tribes 
of  the  Carolinas  known  under  another 
name. 

Waaabe  (  Wa-ga'-ba, *  bear' ).  A  subgens 
of  the  Dhatada  gens  of  the  Omaha. 

WaaabacUge -B».lbl,  Atlas  Ethnog..  66.  1826. 
Wa  aa  ba  etaje  — Lonn.  Exped.  Rocky  Mts  ,  x. 
326,  1823.  Waaab*  hifail  -Dorsey  in  3d  Rep. 
B.  A.  E..  220,  1886  (•  touches  no  akin  oi  a  black 

bear). 
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Wasabe  ('black  bear').  A  Kansa  gens, 
the  5th  on  the  right  side  of  the  trilwl 
circle. 

Sia'-ja-ye-pi.— MorjfRn,  Anc.  8oc.,  166,  1877.  Wi 
aabe.— Dorsey  in  15ih  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  '231,  1897. 
Wnob-be  nika  thing  ga.— Stubbs,  Kaw  MS.  VOCub., 
B.  A.  E..  25.  1877. 

Wasabehitazhi  ('touch  not  the  skin  of 
a  black  bear' ).   A  subgens  of  the  Omalia. 

Waaaba-hirajl.— Dorney  In  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  228. 
1897. 

Wasaenikashika  ('those  who  l»ocamc 

human  beingB  by  means  of  the  black 

bear' ).    A  Quapaw  gens. 

Black  b«ar  rent.— Dowey  in  15t!i  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  229. 

1897.   Waaa'  e'nikaci'jia.— I  hi. I. 

Waiamegin.    See  Matmtoit. 

Wasapetun  ('having  four  locks  of 
hair' ).  The  12th  Osage  gens,  the  5th  on 
the  right  side  of  the  tribal  circle,  l>eing 
composed  of  two  of  the  original  Hangka 
fireplaces,  Sindtsakdhc  and  Wasapetun. 

Black  bear.— Dorvey  in  Am.  Nat.,  114,  1*M. 
Waaa'de  Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  J  I. 

1897. 

Wasapokent  A  village  situated  in  1608 
on  the  w.  bank  of  Patuxent  r. ,  in  St  Marys 
co.,  Md. 

Waaapekent— Boatman.  Md.,  1. 141, 1837.  Waaapo 
kent  —  smith  (1619),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Waaaaa's  Village.  A  former  Cherokee 
settlement,  nan  in  I  from  a  chief,  situated 
on  Browns  cr.,  a  southern  affluent  of  the 
Tennessee  r.  in  n.  Alabama. — Royce  in 
5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1887. 

Waicacag.  A  village  on  the  R.  t>ank  of 
Patuxent  r.  in  Calvert  co.,Md.,  in  1608. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Wasco  (from  the  Wasco  word  waeq/6, 
'cup  or  small  bowlol  horn,'  the  reference 
being  to  a  cup-shape<l  rock  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  main  village  of  the  tribe; 
from  the  tribal  name  (ialcwjfo,  'Those 
that  belong  to  Wasco,'  or  'Those  that 
have  the  cup,'  are  derived  many  of  the 
forms  of  the  name  that  follow  in  the 
synonymy.  The  derivation  of  the  name 
from  the  Shahaptian  nask.'u,  'grass,'  lacks 
probability).  A  Chinookan  tribe  for- 
merly living  on  the  s.  side  of  Columbia 
r.,  in  the  neighborhood  of  The  Dalles,  in 
Wasco  co.,  Oreg.  This  tribe,  with  the 
Wish  ran  i  (also  known  as  Tlakluit  and 
Echeloot),  on  the  n.  aide  of  the  river, 
were  the  easternmost  branches  of  the 
Chinookan  family.  These  two  tribes 
were  practically  identical  in  language  and 
culture,  though  they  have  been  removed 
to  different  reservations.  On  the  n.,e., 
and  s.  they  bordered  on  Shahaptian 
tribes,  on  the  w.  on  cl<*ely  related  Chi- 
nookan tribes  (White  Salmon  and  Hood 
River  Indians,  Mooney's  Chiluktkwa  and 
Kwikwulit).  Morse,  in  1822,  estimated 
the  number  of  the  Wasco  at  9<X).  They 
joined  in  the  treaty  of  18.v>,  and  removed 
lo  the  Warm  Springs  res.,  Oreg.,  where 
about  200  now  reside.    The  Wasco  occu- 

Cied  a  number  of  villages,  some  of  these 
eing  used  only  for  wintering  during  the 


salmon  runs.  The  names  of  these  vil- 
lages and  fishing  stations  from  k.  to  w. 
are:  Hlgahacha,  Igiskhis,  Wasko  (a  few 
miles  above  the  present  town  of  The 
Dalles),  Wogupan,  Natlalalaik,  Gawo- 
bumat,  Hliekala-iinadik,  Wikatk,  Wat- 
sokus,  Wink  wot  (at  The  Dalles),  Hlilwa- 
ihldik,  Hliapkenun,  Kabala,  Gavahisi- 
tik,  Itkumahlemkt,  Hlgaktahlk,  tgahu, 
Hliluktik,  Gahlentlich,  Gechgechak, 
Skhlalis. 

The  Wasco  were  a  sedentary  people, 
depending  for  their  ettlwistence  mainly 
upon  fish  (several  varieties©! salmon, suck- 
ers, sturgeon,  eels),  to  a  less  extent  upon 
edible  roots,  berries,  and,  least  important 
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of  all,  game.  Salmon  were  caught  in  the 
spring  and  fall,  partly  with  dip-nets, 
partly  by  spearing;  smaller  fish  were  ob- 
tained with  hook  and  line  or  by  means 
of  basket  traps.  Definitely  located  fish- 
ing stations  were  a  well-recognized  form 
of  personal  property;  the  capture  of  the 
first  salmon  of  the  season  was  accom- 
panied with  a  ceremony  intended  to  give 
that  particular  tishing  station  a  good  sea- 
son's catch.  Pounded  salmon  nesh  was 
often  stored  away  for  winter  use;  it  also 
formed  an  important  article  of  trade  with 
neighboring  tribes,  the  chief  rendezvous 
for  barter  oeing  the  falls  a  few  miles 
above  The  Dalles.   Also  berries  were 
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dried  and  preserved  for  winter  use.  The 
most  notable  of  their  industries  were 
work  in  wood  (bowls,  spoons),  horn 
(spoons,  cups),  and  twined  basketry 
(bags,  various  forms  of  stiff  baskets). 
Coiled  basketry  has  been  learned  since 
closer  contact  with  the  Klikitat;  thechief 
materials  used  in  twining  are  cedar  roots 
and  various  grasses,  of  late  also  trader's 
cord  and  yarn.  Realistic  figures  are 
carved  in  wood  and  horn;  while  the  bas- 
ket designs  are  partly  geometrical,  recall- 
ing the  basketry  art  of  N.  California,  and, 
as  in  that  area,  bearing  conventional 
pattern  names,  partly  realistic,  though 
crudely  so  (angular  figures  of  men,  eagles, 
and  deer  are  characteristic  of  the  basketry 
art  of  the  lower  Columbia).  The  latter 
designs  may  be  plausibly  explained  as  an 
adaptation  of  forms  familiar  from  wood- 
carving  to  twined  basketry  with  its 
straight  line  and  angular  patterns.  The 
original  Wasco  costume  consisted  of 
blanket  robes  (the  pelts  of  bear,  deer, 
wolf,  coyote,  raccoon,  and  mountain 
goat  in  summer),  sleeveless  shirts  of  rac- 
coon or  coyote  skin,  breeehcloths  of 
raccoon  skin,  and  moccasins  of  deerskin; 
hats  and  gloves  were  made  of  coyote  skin. 
Two  types  of  house  were  in  use — the 
partly  underground  winter  house,  roofed 
with  cedar  bark  and  having  board  plat- 
forms about  the  walls  for  beds,  ana  the 
summer  house  with  frame  of  fir  poles  and 
covering  of  tules  or  cedar  bark;  the  latter 
type  might  have  several  fireplaces,  ac- 
commodating  three  or  four  families. 
Sweat-houses  were  frequently  used  and 
were  of  quasi-supernatural  significance. 

In  childhood  the  head  was  flattened 
by  pressureon  the  forehead,  and  the  ears 
were  punctured  with  five  holes  in  each 
ear;  adults  whose  heads  were  not  flat- 
tened were  derided  as  no  better  than 
slaves.  As  regards  naming,  the  most 
interesting  fact  is  jierhaps  the  absolute 
im))o88ibility  of  translating  a  single 
Wasco  name,  the  Qhinookan  dialects  dif- 
fering in  this  respect  from  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  American  languages.  Puberty 
ceremonies  were  observed  in  the  case  of 
both  girls  and  boys;  the  former  were  sub- 
ject to  the  usual  taboos,  after  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  a  menstrual  dance  was 
held,  while  the  latter  "trained"  for  the 
acquirement  of  strength  and  one  or  sev- 
eral guardian  spirits.  Burial  was  on 
boards  put  away  in  "dead  people's 
houses";  slaves  were  sometimes  buried 
alive  to  accompany  a  chief  to  the  next 
world.  Three  classes  of  soeietv  were 
recognized:  chiefs  (the  chieftainship  was 
hereditary),  common  folk,  and  slaves 
(obtained  by  capture).  There  was  no 
clan  or  totem  organization,  the  guardian 
spirits  referred  to  being  strictly  personal 
in  character;  the  village  was  "the  main 


social  unit  Religious  ideas  centered  in 
the  acquirement  and  manifestation  of 
supernatural  power  obtained  from  one 
or  more  guardian  spirits.  The  main  so- 
cial dances  were  the  menstrual  dance,  the 
guardian  spirit  dance,  in  which  each 
participant  sang  the  song  revealed  to  him 
by  his  protector,  and  the  scalp  dance. 
The  most  striking  fact  in  the  mythology 
of  the  tribe  is  the  great  role  that  Coyote 
plays  as  culture-hero  and  transformer. 
See  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  Pub.  Amer. 
Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  1909.  (k.  s.) 

AiulaJria.— Gatschet,  Kalapuya  MS.,  B.  A.  K. 
(Calapooya  name).  Ampxankni.—  Gat*chet  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  n.  pt.  n,  21, 1890  ( •  where  the 
water  is':  Klamath  name).  Awaako  anunim.— 
Gatxchet,  Kalapuya  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Kalapuya 
name).  Caclaaco.— Lee  and  Front,  Oregon,  186, 
1844.  Catalaa.— Stuart  In  Nouv.  Annates  d.  Voy.. 
XII,  27.  1821.  Cath  Wan»  — Seouler  in  Jour.  Eth 
nol.  Soc.  Lond.,  I.  237. 1848.  Cathlaaco.— Gatschet 
in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  I,  167,  1877.  Cathlaaeona.— 
8eouler  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi,  224,  1841. 
Cathlaikoa.— Morse,  Rep.  to  See.  War.  868,  1822. 
Cath  laaaia.— Stuart,  op.  fit.,  26.  Cathlatacoa.— 
Scouler  in  Jour.  Geng.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi,  224, 
1841.  Cat  Won  -  Ih  .1..  243.  Goithlaako.— Gat- 
schet  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  n,  pt.  I.  93,  18V0 
Klakaiua  name).  Ka-claa-ko. — Lee  and  Froet, 
iregon,  176,  1844  (Chinook  name).  8aAlatks.— 
Gatw  het,  Molale  MS..  B.  A.  E..  27. 1877  (Mobile 
name).  TJncoea. — H.  R.  Rep.  98,  42d  Cong  .  3d 
fieas.,  457, 1878.  Wacoaa.— Palmer  in  Ind.  An".  Rep. 
1865,  194,  1856.  Waaoo.— Hines,  Oregon.  80,  1*>9. 
1851.    waa-oo-pam. — Lee  and  Fnwt,  Oregon,  167, 

1844.  Waaooparaa.— Dart  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  215, 
1851.  Wawop&w  — i.Hnc  (1849)  in  Sen.  Ex.  I>oe. 
52,  Slst  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  171,  1850.  Waaeopena.— 
Meek  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76. 80th  Cong.,  1st  ses*..  10. 

1845.  Waacopuroa. — White,  Ten  Years  In  Oregon. 
259.  1850.  Waako.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E  . 
741,  181H5.  Waakopam.— <Jat*chet  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  II,  pt.  I.  93,  1H90  (Tenino  name).  Waa- 
koain. — Shea,  Cath.  Miw.,  478,  1855.  Waakovs. — 
Alvord  (1858)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribea,  v,  652, 
1H55.  Wiaa-oo-pam.— Rosa,  Fur  Hunters,  I.  1855. 
Woacopoxn.— Trans.  Oreg.  Pion.  Amo.,  85, 1887. 

Wascoo.  Given  by  Ker  (Trav.,  104, 
1816)  aa  the  chief  village  of  the  "Ilisee*"" 
(q.  v.). 

Wa»echun-ta«hunka.  See  Amrrican 
Ilortte. 

Washa.  A  small  tribe,  probably  of 
Muskhogean  stock,  which,  when  first 
known  to  Europeans,  inhabited  the  lower 
part  of  Bayou  Lafourche,  La.,  and  hunted 
through  the  country  between  that  river 
and  the  Mississippi*.  In  1699  Bienville 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  open 
relations  with  them,  but  in  1718,  after 
the  close  of  the  Chitimacha  war,  they 
were  induced  to  settle  on  the  Mississippi 
3  leagues  above  New  Orleans,  and  they 
appear  to  have  remained  near  that  place 
to  the  time  of  their  extinction  or  their 
absorption  bv  other  tribes.  They  were 
always  closely  associate*!  with  another 
small  tribe  called  Chaouacha,  with  which 
they  finally  became  united.  In  1805 
Sibley  stated  that  there  were  only  four 
individuals  of  this  tribe  living scattered 
among  various  French  families.  The 
name  Ouacha  is  perpetuated  in  that  of 
a  lake  near  the  Louisiana  coast,  and  it 
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also  appears  as  an  alternative  name  for 
L.  Salvador.  (j.  a.  s. ) 

Cbaeha,— Lattre.  map  U.  8..  1784.  Onaehaa.— Jef- 
ferya,  French  I)om.  Am..  L  163,  1761  (miaprint). 
Ouacha— Itxrville  (1099)  in  Margry,  Dec,  IV,  166, 
1K*0.  Ouanohaa.—  MeKennevand  Hall, Ind. Tribe*. 
HI,  79.18&4.  Wachaa.— Brown,  West.  Gat.,  152, 
1817.  Wanohaa.— Bossu  (1769),  Trav.  La.,  I,  281, 
1771.  Warahaa.— Martin,  HtaL  La.,  I.  143,  1827. 
Waahaa.— Sibley  (1805),  Hist.  Sketches,  84,  1806. 
Waahawa.— Dniko.  Bk.  Ind..  xii.  1848. 

Washabe  (Mark  buffalo').  The  6th 
Ponca  gens,  the  2d  on  the  Wazhazhe 
side  of  tin-  tribal  circle. 

Wacaba  — Dorsey  In  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  K  ,  228,  1897. 
Wa-aha'-ba.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  156, 1877. 

Washakie  ('shoots  [the  buffalo]  run- 
ning.'— Corbusier.  It  is  also  said  that 
the  name  means  'gambler's  gourd,'  and 
that  its  hearer  was  originally  known  as 
Pinaquana,  meaning  'smell  of  sugar'). 
A  Shoshoni  chief,  of  mixed  Shoshoni  and 
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Umatilla  blood  (according  to  some  au- 
thorities he  was  half  white),  born  about 
1804.  Before  reaching  maturity  he  left 
the  Umatilla  and  joined  his  mother's 
people,  the  Shoshoni.  Washakie  was 
noted  chiefly  for  his  friendship  toward 
the  whites  and  as  a  warrior  against  his 
tribal  enemies.  He  early  became  the 
chief  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Shoshoni  of 
Wyoming,  known  also  as  Washakie's 
Hand,  by  reason  of  his  prowess  and  lead- 
ership, but  when  about  70  years  of  age 
some  of  the  younger  men  aspiring  to 
the  chiefship,  took  steps  to  depose  him. 
Washakie  disappeared  from  the  camp, 
and  two  months  later,  on  the  night  when 
the  council  met  to  take  action,  he  sud- 
denly appeared  with  six  scalps  which  he 


had  taken  alone  on  the  war-path,  thus 
setting  at  rest  all  further  opposition  to 
his  chieftaincy  on  the  ground  of  age. 
Washakie  is  described  as  having  been 
light  in  color,  of  commanding  figure,  very 
tall,  powerfully  built,  and  of  dignified 
carriage,  and  had  a  reputation  for  great 
endurance.  He  realized  the  importance 
of  his  position,  and  was  fond  of  form  and 
ceremony  in  bis  dealings  with  white  peo- 
ple. When  in  the  60' a  emigrants  passed 
in  large  numbers  through  the  Shoshoni 
country  in  Wyoming,  Washakie  and  his 
people  exercised  great  forbearance,  fol- 
lowing the  injunctions  of  the  Govern- 
ment agents  to  aid  overland  travelers  in 
recovering  strayed  or  lost  stock,  helping 
the  emigrants  across  dangerous  fords, 
and  refraining  from  all  acts  of  reprisal 
when  animals  of  the  white  men  destroyed 
the  Indian  root  and  herding  grounds. 
So  friendly  and  helpful  were  Washakie 
and  the  members  of  his  band  that  9,000 
emigrants  signed  a  paper  commending 
their  kind  treatment.  Washakie  owed 
his  great  popularity  among  his  people  to 
his  exploits  on  the  war-path,  especially 
against  the  Siksika  (Blackfeet)  and  the 
Crows,  and  also,  it  is  asserted,  because  in 
his  younger  days  he  brooked  no  opposi- 
tion in  the  tribe  and  allowed  no  asylum 
to  a  horse  thief  or  a  vagabond.  Another 
war-chief  of  the  Shoshoni,  named  Pushi- 
can,  or  Purchican,  bore  on  his  forehead 
the  scar  of  a  blow  from  Washakie's  toma- 
hawk received  during  an  altercation. 
He  was  for  many  years  in  the  employ 
of  the  American  and  Hudson's  Bay 
fur  companies,  and  was  long  the  valued 
companion  of  white  hunters  and  trap- 
pers. Before  the  battle  of  Bear  r.  in  1 863, 
in  which  Gen.  Connor  defeated  the  Ban- 
nock and  hostile  Shoshoni  who  refused 
to  heed  Washakie's  warning,  he  fled  with 
the  greater  portion  of  his  tribe  to  Ft 
Bridger,  Wyo.,  thus  saving  mauy  of  his 
people  from  destruction.  \V  hen  Ft  Brown 
was  established  on  the  site  of  Lander, 
Wyo.,  in  1869,  Washakie  met  the  sol- 
diers and  avowed  his  friendship  for  the 
whites,  and  frequently  served  as  a  scout 
in  campaigns againstthe  Cheyenne,Sioux, 
Arapaho,  Ute,  and  other  hostile  tribes. 
Members  of  his  band  also  performed 
valiant  service  against  the  Cheyenne  fol- 
lowing the  Custer  defeat  in  1876.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  Feb.  20, 1900,  Washakie 
was  a  devout  member  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  and  a  firm  friend  of  the 
missionaries.  He  was  buried,  with  mili- 
tary honors,  in  the  cemetery  at  Ft  Washa- 
kie, Wyo.,  where  a  monument  has  been 
erected  overhisgrave.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  known  as  Dick  Washakie. 

Washakie  a  Band.  The  easternmost  di- 
vision of  the  Shoshoni  proper,  so  called 
from  their  chief.    They  formerly  ranged 
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from  Wind  r.  in  lat.  43°  3C  on  the  jr., 
in  Wyoming,  and  from  South  pass  to 
the  headwater*  of  the  North  Platte  on 
the  e.,  and  to  Bear  r.  near  the  mouth  of 
Smith  fork,  in  Idaho,  on  the  w.  On  the 
s.  they  extended  as  far  as  Brown's  Hole, 
on  Green  r.,  Wyo.  They  are  known 
officially  as  Shoshoni  in  distinction  from 
the  Bannock,  Sheepeaters,  etc.,  and  were 
placed  upon  the  Shoshoni  res.  in  w.  Wyo- 
ming by  treaty  of  1868.  They  numbered 
870  in  1885,  while  the  Shoshoni  under 
the  Shoshoni  agency  numbered  810  in 
1909. 

Eastern  Snakes  -  I  nn  I.  :  In  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 42,  36th 
Cong..  1st  bow..  121.  1*60.  Green  River  Snake*.— 
Stuart,  Montana.  80,  1865.  Po-hah  — Lewis  and 
Clark,  Exped.,  I,  map,  ltfii.  Po'hoi  — -Gatachet, 
Comanche  MS..  B.  A.  E.  (Comanche  name  of 
Eastern  Shoshoni  of  Wyoming ).  Pokaha—  Morse, 
Rpp.  to  See.  War,  map,  1822.  Waahaild.— Qat- 
schet  in  (Jeog.  Surv.  W.  lOUth  Mcr..  vn, 409, 1*79. 
Wash'  akeeka  band.— Stuart,  Montana.  HI,  1*65. 
Waahano  — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribeu,  V,  199,  1855. 
Waahikeek.— lender  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  42.  86th 
Cong  ,  l"t  sess.,  121.  1860.  Wauihakee'a  band.— 
Doty  in  Ind.  Au\  Rep.  1864.  175, 1865. 

Washashewanun.    The  first  gens  on  the 

X*  t,  or  Hangka,  side  of  the  Osage  circle. 
Oaage.-Dorsey  In  15th  Rep.  H.  A.  E.,  234, 
1897.    Wioa'oe  WantW.-Doreey,  ibid. 

Wash  atnagunashka.  A  Montagnais  vil- 
lage on  a  bay  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  gulf 
of  St  Lawrence,  Quebec— Stearns,  Labra- 
dor, 271,  1884. 

Washetan  (  Waceta*,  'reptile  people'). 
A  division  of  the  Inshtasanda  gens  of  the 
Omaha.—  Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
228,  1897. 

Washiehunchincha  '.sons  of  white 
men  ' ).  A  modern  band  or  division  of 
the  Yankton  Sioux. 

Half  blood  band.— Dorsey  In  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
217.    1897.     Wacitcu--tci»Ua.-Ibid.  Waaicuy- 

eujea.— Ibid. 

Was  -hinedi  {WqifWnedt,  'lousy  creek 
people').  A  Tlingit  division  at  Kake, 
Alaska,  belonging  to  the  Wolf  ph retry. 
Tradition  says' a  man  from  Lousy  cr  was 
so  infested  with  vermin  that  he  died,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  applied  the 
name  to  his  people.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Washo  (from  washiu,  'person,'  in  their 
own  language. — K  roeber) .  A  small  tribe, 
forming  a  distinct  linguistic  family,  the 
Washoan,  which,  when  first  known  to 
Americans,  occupied  Truckee  r.,  New,  as 
far  down  as  the  Meadows,  though  their 
ritfht  to  the  latter  was  disputed  by  the 
Mono.  The  Washo  also  held  Carson  r. 
down  to  the  first  lar^e  canyon  below  Car- 
son City,  the  borders  of  L.  Tahoe,  and  Si- 
erra and  other  valleys  as  far  as  the  first 
range  s.  of  Honey  lake,  Cal.,  the  moun- 
tains being  resorted  to  only  in  summer. 
There  an?  some  evidences  that  they  once 
were  established  in  the  vallevs  farther 
to  the  e.  than  where  found  bv  the  whites, 
whence  they  had  been  driven  by  the 
Paiute,  between  whom  and  themselves 


existed  a  state  of  chronic  ill  feeling,  break- 
ing out  occasionally  into  open  hostility. 
About  1860-02  the  "Paiute  conquered  the 
Washo  in  a  contest  over  the  site  of  Carson 
and  forbade  them  thenceforth  to  own 
horses  ( Mooney ).  Of  late  years  they  have 
been  confined  to  the  country  from  Reno, 
on  the  railroad,  to  a  short  "distance  s.  of 
Carson  City,  and  have  adopted  a  parasitic 
mode  of  life,  being  almost  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  t-he  towns  and  ranches.  Recent 
study  of  their  language  indicates  no  lin- 
guistic relationship  with  any  other  peo- 
ple. In  physique  and  general  appearance 
they  correspond  more  closelv  with  the 
California  Indians  than  with  the  tribes  to 
their  eastward.  In  1859  the  Washo  num- 
bered alMMit  900,  but  are  now  reduced  to 
about  a  third  of  that  number.  On  the 
language  of  the  Washo,  consult  Kroeber 
in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch,  and  Eth., 
iv,  no.  5,  1907.  (h.  w.  h.  ) 

Taaiauma. — A.  L.  Kroeber.  InPn.  1904  (name  (riven 
by  the  northeastern  Maidu).  Wabahoc*. — Simp- 
son, Rep.  of  Ex  pi.  Across  Utah  in  1859,  460,  1*76. 
Wwhiwi  —  Floleman  in  Ind.  All.  Rep..  444,  1*58. 
Wa-aho.— Dodge  in  Ind.  am  Rep.  1859,  874,  I860. 
Waaboe.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch, 
and  Eth.,  iv,  262.  1907.  Wasiu.— Mooney.  infn, 
1900  (Paiute  name).  Wai-aawa. — Hurt  in  Ind.  Afl. 
Rep.  1856,  228, 1857. 

Washoan  Family.  The  linguistic  family 
represented  by  the  Washo  tribe  (q.  v. ). 
-Waaho. — (itttocbet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist..  265,  Apr. 
1882.  Shoshone — Kwine  in  Stanford.  Compend.. 
Cent,  and  6o.  Am..  477,  1878  (contains  Wa.«hoesi. 
<  Snake. — Keanc,  ibid. (same  as  Shoshone,  above). 

Waahoan.    Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  131. 1891. 

Waahpa.  The  Dance-kilt  clan  of  Sia 
and  Cocniti  pueblos,  New  Mexico.  I n  the 
former  the  clan  is  extinct. 
Huaahpa  hanutah  —  Bandelier.  Delight  Makers, 
256, 1890.  Waab'pa.— Stevenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E..  19,  1894  (given  as  name  of  Cactus  clan). 
Waahpa-hano.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  IX,  350. 
1896  (Sia  name:  hano  -  'people').  Waahpa- 
banueh.-Ibid.  (Cochiti  form). 

Washpashuka  (  Wnxh-pa'-nhu-ka).  A 
pueblo  of  the  Acoma  tribe,  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  was  inhaHted  in  pre- 
historic times  during  their  migration  from 
the  mythic  Shipapu  in  the  indefinite 
north.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  second 
pueblo  traditionallv  occupied  by  this 

}>eople. — Hodge  in  Century  Mag.,  lvi,  15, 
Any  1898. 

Wasmacus.  A  village  on  the  w.  hank 
of  Patuxent  r.,  in  St  Marys  co.,  Md.,  in 
1608.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Wasnaniks  (  H  «*-na'-ntjb ).  A  former 
village  of  the  Tlakluit  below  The  Dalles 
of  Columbia  r.,  Wash.  (e.  s.) 

Wastsanek  (  Wa'stMmsl).  A  sept  of  the 
Toquart,  a  Nootka  tribe. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32,  1890. 

Wasupa.  A  former  Seminole  town  2 
m.  k.  of  Sumulgahatchee,  18  m.  from 
St  Marks,  probablv  in  Wakulla  or  Jeffer- 
son co.,  Fla. — H.  R,  Ex.  Dot:.  74  (1823), 
19  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  27,  1826. 
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Watakihulata  ( '  beloved  people 1 ) .  One 
of  the  two  Choctaw  phratries,  consisting 
of  the  Chufaniksa,  Iskulani,  Chito,  and 
Shakchukla  clans. 

Hattak-i  hoi  hhtah.— Reed  in  Sturm  a  Statehood 
Mhk.,  i.  85.  Not.  1906.  Okoelaihoelahta.— ten  Kate, 
Reizen  in  N.  A.,  403,  1885.  Wa  tak  i  Ho-la'-tft.— 
Morgan,  Anc.  8oc..  162.  1877. 

Watap.  Roots  of  the  pine,  spruce,  tam- 
arack, etc.,  used  to  sew  birch-bark  for 
canoes  and  other  purposes:  from  vxdap, 
in  the  Chippewa  and  closely  related  Al- 
gonquian  dialects,  signifying  root  of  the 
tamarack.  The  worn  has  come  into  Eng- 
lish through  Canadian  French.  Cuoq  ( Lex. 
Alg.,  426,  1886)  says  the  word  is  known 
from  one  end  of  Cauada  to  the  other  and 
deserves  adoption  by  the  French  Acad- 
emy.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Watauga  (  Wahi'gi,  of  unknown  mean- 
ing). A  name  occurri  ng  as  that  of  two  or 
more  towns  in  the  old  Cherokee  country; 
one  was  an  important  settlement  on  Wa- 
tauga cr.,  a  branch  of  Little  Tennessee  r., 
a  few  miles  below  Franklin,  in  Macon  co.. 
N.  C.J  another  was  traditionally  located 
at  Watauga  Old  Fields,  about  the  present 
El  izabet  h  ton,  on  Watauga  r. ,  in  Carter  co. , 
Tenn.  The  name  is  also  written  Watoga, 
Wattoogee,  Whatoga,  etc.— Mooney  in 
19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  546,  1900. 

Wataga.— Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  map,  1887. 
Watoga.— Dpc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce,  ibid.,  144. 
Watoge.— Doc.  of  1765.  quoted  by  Royce,  ibid.,  142. 
Whatoga.— Bartram, Travel*, 371, 1792  (in  N.  C). 

Wateheeahoo.  A  Montagnais  village 
near  Manicouagan  bay,  on  the  n.  shore 
of  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  Quebec. — 
Stearns,  Labrador,  271,  1884. 

Watchful  Pox.    See  Keokut. 

Wateree  ( perhaps  from  Catawba  tmttran, 
'to  float  on  the  water.'— (iatschet).  One 
of  the  early  tribes  of  the  Carolinas,  proba- 
bly Siouan.  As  described  by  Juan  de  la 
Vandera  in  his  account  of  the  expedition 
of  Juan  de  Pardo  in  1667,  they  then  lived 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  coast,  near 
the  Cherokee  frontier.  In  1670  Lederer, 
whose  statement  is  doubtful,  places  them 
apparently  in  North  Carolina,  on  the 
extreme  upper  Yadkin,  far  to  the  n.  w. 
of  their  later  habitat,  with  the  Shoccore 
and  Eno  on  the  k.  e.  and  the  Cheraw  on 
the  w.  In  1700  they  lived  on  Wateree 
r.,  below  the  present  Camden,  S.  C. 
On  a  map  of  1715  their  village  is  placed 
on  the  w.  bank  of  Wateree  r.f  perhaps  in 
Fairfield  co.  Moll's  map  of  1730  locates 
their  village  on  the  b.  bank  of  the 
river.  When  Lawson  met  them,  in  1700, 
they  were  a  much  larger  body  than  the 
Congaree,  and  spoke  an  entirely  different 
language,  which  was  unintelligible  to  the 
latter  people.  The  Yatnasee  war  broke 
the  power  of  the  Wateree,  and  according 
to  Adair  (1743)  they  became  confeder- 
ates of  the  Catawtia,  though  still  re- 
taining their  own  village  and  language. 
Vandera  says  they  were  ruled  by  two 


female  chiefs,  who  held  dignified  court, 
with  a  retinue  of  young  men  and  women. 
He  also  describes  them  as  being  rather 
the  slaves  than  the  subjects  of  their 
chiefs,  which  agrees  with  what  Lawson 
says  of  the  San  tee.  Lederer,  who  speaks 
from  hearsay  only,  mentions  the  killing 
of  women  of  a  hostile  tribe,  by  a  chief, 
in  order  that  their  spirits  might  serve  his 
dying  son  in  the  other  world.  Lawson 
says  that  their  houses  were  as  poor  as 
their  industry;  that  the  men  were  tall 
and  well-built,  friendly,  but  great  pil- 
ferers, and  verv  lazy,  even  for  Indians. 
See  Mooney,  8ibuan  Tribes  of  the  East, 
80,  1894. 

Ohichaaee.— Rivers.  Hist.  So.  Car.,  38, 1856.  Chick- 
anee  —Lawson  (1714),  Hist.  Car  69,  I860.  Chick 
aree.— Howe  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
iv,  158.  1«>4.  Ouatari  —  Vandera  (1569)  in  Smith. 
Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  i,  17,  1857.  Watareea.— Jefferys, 
French  Dom.  Am.,  pt.  1, 134,  map.  1761.  Watary  — 
Lederer,  Discov  .  16,  1672.  Wateree.—  La  wmoii 
(1714),  Hist.  Car..  66. 1860.  Wateree  Chickanee  — 
Ibid.,  69.  Waterreaa-Ibld..  99.  Wmtterree.- 
Moll,  map  Car  ,  1720. 

Wator-moiiBters.    See  Mythology. 

Wathatotarho  ('he  obstinatelv  refused 
to  acquiesce';  also  Thadodaho,  Tododaho, 
Atotarho).  The 
official  name  and 
title  of  a  chiefship 
hereditary  in  the 
Bear  clan  of  the 
Onondaga,  and 
heading  the  roll  of 
federal  chiefs.  The 
first  known  chief- 
tain to  bear  the 
name  flourished 
about  the  year 
1570.  He  was  one 
of  the  great  men 
of  his  time  and 
people,  who  reso- 
lutely deferred  to  the  last  his  assent  to 
the  adherence  of  his  tribe  to  the  con- 
federation of  peoples  then  forming,  which 
afterward  became  famous  under  the 
name  of  the  League  of  the  Iroquois, 
or  Five  Nations.  According  to  native 
tradition  Wathatotarho  possessed  great 
force  of  character,  being  haughty,  am- 
bitious, crafty,  and  remorseless,  brook- 
ing no  equal.  He  was  reputed  to  be  a 
dreaded  sorcerer  and  was  even  charged 
with  being  a  cannibal.  By  taking  too 
literally  the  figures  of  speech  by  which 
were  designated  the  qualities  that  made 
him  feared  and  dreaded  by  his  opponents, 
tradition  assigns  to  him  a  preterhuman 
nature,  even  representing  his  head  as 
having  been  clothed,  in  lieu  of  hair,  with 
living  vipers,  his  hands  and  feet  as  having 
the  shape  of  huge  turtle-claws,  and  whose 
other  organs  were  similarly  monstrous  in 
form,  in  keeping  with  his  demoniacal 
mind.  Hence  he  is  said  to  have  had 
"seven  crooks  in  his  body,"  referring 
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figuratively  to  his  unnatural  hair,  hands 
and  feet,  eyes,  throat,  hearing,  sexual 
parts,  and  mind,  but  now  erroneously 
taken  literally.  After  the  Mohawk, 
Oneida,  and  Cayuga  had  united  in  a 
tentative  league,  they  were  enabled  to 
gain  his  assent  to  the  adhesion  of  the 
Onondaga  to  the  proposed  confederation. 
By  his  defiant,  however,  he  obtained 
for  the  Onondaga  certain  concessions, 
among  them  being  that  the  league  coun- 
cil-fire should  be  kept  at  their  chief 
town;  that  they  should  have  14  chiefs, 
while  no  other  tribe  should  have  more 
than  10;  that  the  federal  council  should 
be  summoned  only  by  Wathatotarho; 
that  no  act  of  the  council  would  be  valid 
unless  sanctioned  by  the  Onondaga 
speaker  as  being  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  and  principles  of  the  league;  that 
Wathatotarho,  being  the  leading  chief  of 
the  Onondaga  tribe,  should  have  four 
peers  assigned  to  him  as  special  aids;  and 
that  the  Onondaga,  represented  by  their 
chiefs,  should  have  confirmatory,  arbitra- 
tive,  and  advisory  functions  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  league  council.  His 
great  antagonists  were  Dekanawida  and 
Hiawatha,  who  by  wise  statecraft  finally 
overcame  his  opposition,    (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Watiala.  A  division  of  the  Chinookan 
family  formerly  living  at  the  cascades  of 
Columbia  r.  and,  at  least  in  later  times,  on 
Dog(now  Hood)  r.  about  halfway  between 
the  cascades  and  The  Dalles,  in  Wasco 
co.,  Oreg.  Early  writers  mention  several 
tribes  at  or  near  the  cascades,  but  as  the 
population  of  that  region  was  very 
changeable  from  the  fact  of  its  being  a 
much  frequented  fishing  resort,  and  as 
many  of  the  so-called  tribes  were  merely 
villages,  often  of  small  size,  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  identify  them  with  certainty. 
After  the  epidemic  of  1829,  the  Watiala 
seem  to  have  been  the  only  remaining 
tribe,  the  remnants  of  the  others  having 
probably  united  under  that  name,  though 
they  were  commonly  called  Cascade  Ir- 
dians  by  the  whites.  In  1854  they  were 
reported  to  number  80.  In  1855  they 
joined  in  the  Wasco  treaty  under  the  name 
of  the  "Ki-gal-twal-la  band  of  the  Was- 
coes"  and  the  "  Dog  River  band  of  the 
Wascoes,"  and  were  removed  to  t he  Warm 
Springs  res.  in  Oregon,  where  a  few  still 
survive. 

The  term  Watiala  is  also  used  by  some 
writers,  following  Hale,  to  include  all 
the  Upper  Chinook.  The  names  given 
by  different  writers  to  the  tril>es  living  at 
or  near  the  cascades,  which  may  have 
been  the  Watiala  or  later  have  been  in- 
cluded under  them,  are  Cathlakaheckit, 
Cathlathlala,  Cathlayackty,  Clahclellah, 
Katlagakya,  Yehuh.  i  i..  r.  i 

Ale-is.— GaVs,  Journal,  197,  1M11.  Garcader.— De 
Smet,  Letters,  232.  1813.  Cascade  Indiana— Nico- 
let,  Oregon,  143,  1846.  Doc  Taylor  In  Cal. 


Farmer,  June  12, 1983.  OiLi'xicatok.— Boas,  Chi- 
nook Texts.  276,  1894  (Chinook  name).  Xi-gal- 
twalla.— U.  8.  Stat,  at  Large,  XII,  963, 1863.  Mi-gal - 
twal-la.— Wasco  treaty,  1865,  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.. 
622,  1873.  Mwikwu'llt.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  741,  1896.  Wahclellah.— Lewis  and  Clark 
Exped.,  II,  231,  1814.  Wah-lal-la.— Dayton  treaty, 
1855.  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  18. 1873.  Wan-ral-lah.— 
Lyman  in  Oreg.  Hist.  8oc.  Quar.,  L  323, 1909.  Wat 
lala.-Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  VI,  214,  1846. 
Watlalla  -Medill  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 80th  Cong.. 
1st  seas.,  7,  1848. 

Watok.  Mentioned  as  a  Yokuts  (Mari- 
posan)  or  a  Shoshonean  tribe  in  s.  central 
California,  probably  on  or  near  Kings  r. 
The  Wat-tokes  are  mentioned  in  1857  as 
high  up  on  Kings  r.,  and  in  1861  as  on 
Fresno  res. 

Wartokee.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  219,  1861.   Watooga  — 
Gatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  158,  1877.    Wat  to 
kea— Lewis  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857,  399,  1858. 

Watopachnato.  A  division  of  the  As- 
siniboin  which  in  1804,  according  to 
Lewis  and  Clark,  roved  the  plains  be- 
tween the  Missouri  and  the  Saskatche- 
wan, above  the  Yellowstone  and  the 
heads  of  Assiniboine  r.  They  numbered 
1,600,  including  450  warriors,  in  200  tipis, 
and  resembled  their  congeners,  the  Wa- 
topapinah  and  the  Itscheabine,  in  their 
habits  and  alliances.  Hayden  estimated 
them  at  100  lodges,  averaging  4  persons, 
in  1862. 

Big  Devils.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark.  VL  104. 
1MB  (traders'  nickname).  Gens  de  l  ag*  —  Maxi- 
milian. Travels,  194, 1843.  Oens  dea  grand  diable.— 
Orig.  Jour.,  op.  cit.  Oons  da  Gauche  ■ Hayden. 
Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  387.  1862.  Gen.  da 
large. -Maximilian.  Travels,  194.  1843.  Mahto 
panato.— Orig.  Jour.,  op.  cit.,  106.  ^  Na  co' t*  Mah 


to  pa  nar-to.— Ibid..  104.  Old  Gauche  »  gens.— Denig 
auoted  by  Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  223.  1897. 
Otopachgnato  — Maximilian,  op.  cit.  (apparently  a 


duplication).  Wah  to'  paH  an  da  to.— Hayden,  op. 
cit.    Wab  to-pab  han_da  ton.— Denig  quoted  by 
Dorsey,  op.  cit. 
Travels,  194,  1843. 

Wa topapinah  ( 1  canoe  people ' ) .  A  band 
of  the  Assiniboin  which,  according  to 
Lewis  and  Clark  in  1804,  roved  on 
Mouse  (Souris)  r.  and  the  branches  of 
the  Assiniboine  s.  of  the  Mandan  tribe, 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  At  this 
period  they  numbered  450  warriors,  in  200 
tipis.  In  1806  Henry  (Coues,  New  Light, 
ii,  522,  1897)  said  they  had  160  lodges, 
while  Hayden  (Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  387,  1862)  in  1856  said  that  they 
ranged  from  White  Earth  r.  to  the  sources 
of  the  Souris  and  Pembina  re.  and 
pied  220  lodges,  averaging  4  pet 

Aasiniboin  Menatopa. — Lewis  and  Clark 
146, 1814.  Band  lar  Oru  (crain)  or  canoe — Orig, 
Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  VI,  104,  1906.  Oaaoo  and 
Paddling  Aaainiboines. — Henry  quoted  by  Cooes. 
New  Light,  622,  1897.  Canoe  Aaainiboiaes. — Ibid. 
Canoe  band.— Culbcrtson  In  8mlthson.  Rep.  1880, 
143,  1HM.  Oanoe  Indiana.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  289. 
1854.  Oens  de  Oanot. — Brackenridge,  Views  of 
La  79,  1-11  I  -Manelopec.ibid.,  ed.  1817).  Oena 
des  Canoe  — Lewis  ana  Clark  Dtscov.,  48,  1808. 
Gens  des  canota  —  Maximilian,  Travels,  194,  1843. 
Lea  gens  des  Oaruta.—  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  389,  1864. 
Manelopec— Brackenridge,  op.  cit,  1814  (—'Gens 
de  Canota,1  ihiil  .ed.lHl5).  Ma-ne-to'-pi. — Lewis 
and  Clark  Discov.,  44.  1806.  Mane-to-par.— Orig. 
Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark.  VI,  104,  1905.  Menatopa.— 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exped..  184,  1817.  ~ 
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Maximilian.  Travel*,  194,  IMS  (ldg.  'lea  gens  dcs 
canot*').  Wato-pana.— Iapi Oaye,  xm,  no. 6.  p.  17, 
1884.  Wah  to  pan  ah.  —  1  u-u in  quoted  by  Doreey  in 
15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,222.  1897.  Wafi-to'-pap-i-aal.— 
Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  387. 1862. 

WaUaghika.  A  former  village  of  the 
Iruwaitsu  Shasta  near  the  head  of  the 
canyon  and  at  the  extreme  w.  end  of  Scott 

valley,  N.  Gal.  (r.  b.  d.  ) 

Wataa  he-wa.— Gihbs  (18M)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  171, 1853  (given  as  a  band).  Wat-ao- 
ke-wa.— McKee  (1851)  in  Ben.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  82d 
Cong.,  spec.  seas..  171,  1853  (given  as  a  band). 

Watsequeorda's  Band.  A  Paviotso  band, 
named  from  its  chief  (Four  Crown),  for- 
merly living  on  Pyramid  lake,  w.  Nev., 
and  said  to  number  320  in  1859. 

Four  Crows  band.— Burton,  City  of  Saint-.  676, 
1>61.  WaUequeado.  —  Ibid.  wat-se-que-order's 
band  — Dodge  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859,  874,  1860. 

Wananonk.  A  former  village  near  St 
Francis,  Quebec,  probably  of  refugee 
WYwenoc. — Lattre  map,  1784. 

Wauban.    See  Wahan. 

Waubanaquot,    See  Wabatiaquot. 

Waachiraoqut.  A  Wampanoag  village 
in  1646,  probably  near  Seekonk,  Bristol 
co.,  Mass.— R.  I.  Col.  Rec.,  i,  32,  1856. 

Waugau.  A  former  Ottawa  village, 
named  from  the  chief,  near  the  mouth  of 
.Man  mee  r.  in  Lucas  co.,  Ohio,  on  a  reser- 
vation sold  in  1833. 

Wau  gan  — Maumce  treaty  (1833)  in  U.  9.  Ind. 
Treat.,  697,  1873  (misprint).  Waugau.— Detroit 
treaty  (1807),  ibid.,  194 

Waugullewatl.  A  former  II upa  village 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Trinity  r.,  Cal.,  near 
the  mouth  of  Willow  cr. 

Waug-ulU-watl  — Oibba,  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1852. 

Waugullewutlekauh.  A  former  Hupa 
village  on  the  e.  bank  of  Trinitv  r.,  Cal. 

Waug  ulle-wutle  kauh  — Gibbs,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1862. 

Waulipoe  ( Wbfulipoii  1  those  who  arc 
feared').  A  gens  of  the  Kwakiutl  proper 
on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia. — Boas 
in  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  18i»5,  330,  1897. 


WAUMEOCMKO,  "THE  WAMPUM."      (fuom  A  Paintim*  m  Po*- 
UH<W  Of   TUt    WltCOa«iN   HI4T0«iCAL  SOC<f  TV ) 


Wanmegeiako  (  WcmigXsiked,  4  lie  who 
makes  the  miglx,  or  sacred  shell,'  i.  e. 
•  Sacred -shell  maker.' — J.  A.  Gilfillan. 
Also  known  as  The  Wampum,  and 
"Mexico").  A  leading  Chippewa,  born 
about  1789,  head  chief  of  a  mixed  band 
of  Chippewa,  Potawatomi,  and  Ottawa 
residing  at  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  where  he 
died  in  1844.  He  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  treaties  of  Butte  des  Morts  in  1827, 
Green  Bay  in  1828,  Prairie  du  Chien  in 
1829,  and  Chicago  in  1833.  At  the  last 
treaty,  ratified  in  1835,  the  Indian  title 
was  extinguished  to  all  the  tract  of  coun- 
try commencing  at  Grosse  Point,  9  m.  n. 
of  Chicago,  to  the  source  of  Milwaukee 
r.,  thence  w.  to  Rock  r.  A  portrait  of 
Waumegesako  was  painted  by  llealey,  an 
Irish  artist,  in  1839,  a  copv  of  which  is 
in  the  collection  of  the  Wisconsin  His- 
torical Society.  In  appreciation  of  his 
friendly  attitude  toward  the  early  settlers, 
the  citizens  of  Manitowoc  have  erected 
a  monument  to  Waumegesako's  memory. 

Wauregan.  A  word  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  earlier  literature  of  New 
England.  Bartlett  (Diet,  of  American- 
isms, 741,  1877)  states  that  it  was  still 
local  in  and  al>out  Norwich,  Conn.,  in 
the  sense  of  fine  or  showy.  The  word  is 
famous  through  Dr  Elislia  Tracy's  epi- 
taph on  the  tombstone  of  Uncas,  tne 
Mohegan  sachem: 

"  For  courage  bold,  for  things  trauregati, 
lie  was  the  glory  of  Mobeagon." 

Wanregan,  according  to  Gerard,  is  a 
corrupt  form  of  untrigiu,  an  inanimate 
adjective  (of  which  the  animate  form  is 
unrlqu)  l>elonging  to  an  if-dialect  of  New 
England,  and  meaning  'it  is  good  (fine, 
pretty,  etc.)';  cognate  with  Massachuset 
tnmlgbt,  I>enape  (Delaware)  wutlghi,  etc. 
As  a  place  name  the  word  survives  in 
Wauregan,  a  village  in  Windham  co., 
Conn.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Wanswagiming  (  WagwAgmning,  4  at  the 
torchlight  fishing  lake.' — Gerard).  A 
Chippewa  band  that  lived  on  the  present 
Lac  de  Flambeau  res.  in  Wisconsin,  on 
Lac  de  Flambeau,  where  they  were  ac- 
customed to  fish  by  torchlight. 
Lao  du  Flambeau  — Treaty  of  1854  in  U.  8.  Stat,  at 
Large.  X,  223, 1855.  Waawagaming— Win.  Jonea, 
infn,  1905  (correct  name),  wa»-waw  gun-nink.— 
James  in  Tanner,  Narr.,  361,  1830.  Waus-wag -im- 
ing.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Ilist.  8oc.  Coll.,  v, 
192, 1885. 

Wautakon.    See  Wingataku: 

Wanteghe  (  Wautighe).  A  village  about 
1750,  on  the  upper  Susquehanna,  be- 
tween Teatontaloga  and  Oquaga. — Haw- 
ley  (1754)  in  Mass,  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  1st 
s.,  iv,  63,  1795. 

Wavey.  A  Canadian  French  corrup- 
tion of  wehurw,  the  Cree  (onomato  poetic) 
name  of  the  snow  goose,  Cheix  hgperbore- 
«*,  called  by  the  Chippewa  wruv.  The 
snow  goose  is  also  distinguished  as  the 
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WAWARSINK  WAZHAZHK 


[b.  A.  £. 


"common  wavey,  or  wavy",  and  the 
M  white  wavey",  while  the  blue-winged 


goose  (C.  cnruleaceru)  is  known  as  the 
"  blue-wavey",  and  the  smallest  goose 
C.  totuti)  as  the  "  horned  wavey".  The 
ying  to  the  south  of  the  wavey  in  large 
flocks  is  regarded  by  the  Indians  as  a  sure 
sign  of  approaching  winter,    (w.  a.  O. ) 

Wawarsink  (i>o«8ibly  from  wairdrtisfril- 
keu,  'many  hollow  stones,'  referring  to 
atom's  hollowed  out  bv  the  action  of  the 
creek. — Cerard).  A  former  Munsee  (?) 
band  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  lower  Hud- 
son r.,  N.  Y.,  having  their  principal  set- 
tlement of  the  eainc  name  about  the 
junction  of  Wawarsing  with  Rondoutcr., 
in  Ulster  co.  (j.  m.) 

Wawara»inke.— Doc.  of  1685  quoted  bv  Kutteubcr. 
Ind.  Geo*.  Nainea,  166.  1906.  Wawarainf .— Rut- 
tenber.TribeaHudaoiiR.,392.  1872.  Wawaraiaka.— 
Ibid..  t>5. 

Wawayontat.  A  village  of  Praying  In- 
dians in  1074,  situated  on  Weweantitt  r., 
near  Wareham,  Plymouth  co.,  Mass. 

Wawayontat  —Bourne  (1674)  In  Mast.  Hint.  Soo. 
Coll.,  1st  I,  19*.  1K06.  Wawayoutat.— Bourne 
(1674).  quoted  by  Drake.  Bk.  lnd»..bk.  it.  11*. 1848. 

Wawepex.  A  Matinecoc  village  for- 
merly near  the  present  Cold  Spring,  near 
Oyster  Bav,  on  the  k.  shore  of  Long  id., 
K.Y.— Thompson,  Long  Id.,  I,  501, 1843. 

Wawikyem  (  Wd'mk  em  ).  A  clan  of  the 
Wikeno,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe.— Boas  in  Rep. 
U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.  W>5,  328,  1897. 

Wawnahton.    Bee  Waneta. 

Wawyachtonoc  ( 'eddy  j>eople',  or  possi- 
bly 'people of  the  curving  channel.'  Cf. 
Wen).  A  tribe  or  band  of  the  Mahican 
confederacy  formerly  occupying  a  terri- 
tory in  Dutchess  and  Columbia  cos.,  N. 
Y.,  extending  to  the  Housatonic  r.  in 
Litchfield  co.,  Conn.  Their  principal 
village  was  Weantinock.  Sheeomeeo, 
Weehquadnach,  Pomperaug,  Bantam, 
Weataug,  and  Scaticook  were  villages  of 
this  tril*or  in  alliance  with  it.  Most  of 
these  Indians  were  gathered  by  the  Mo- 
ravians into  the  missions  at  Sheeomeeo 
ami  Scat i cook,  Conn.,  and,  except  some 
who  remained  at  Scaticook,  removed  to 
Pennsylvania  and  shared  the  fortunes  of 

the  Moravian  Indians.  (j.  m.) 

Wawijachtenocka— D<m\  of  1*>9  quoted  by  Rnt- 
tent.t  r,  Trihc*  Hudson  It,  S5,  1*72.  Wawyachtei- 
oka  — Doc.  of  168y.  ibid.,  85.  Wawyachtonocka.— 
Ibid.  Wayauchtanock  — Caldwell  (1702...  ibid. 
Wy«*k  — WusMuaar  (1632)  quoted  by  Kuttenber. 
Ibid.,  71. 

Waxhaw.  A  small  tril>e  that  lived  in 
the  1 7th  century  in  what  is  now  Lancaster 
co.,  8.  C,  and  Union  and  Mecklenburg 
cos.,  N.  C.  They  were  connected  with  the 
Qeigh boring  Bugeree,  and  both  were  aj>- 
parently  related  to  the  Catawba,  and 
therefore  were  Siouan.  The  custom  of 
flattening  the  head,  practised  by  the 
Waxhaw,  was  also  mentioned  as  a  custom 
of  the  Catawba.  Lederer  (1872)  says 
they  were  subject  to  and  might  be  con- 


sidered a  part  of  the  Catawba  I ...  a  -  i 
visited  the  Waxhaw  in  1701  and  was  hos- 
pitably received.  He  mentions  two  of 
their  villages  situated  about  10  m.  apart 
He  describes  the  people  as  very  tall,  and 
notes  particularly  their  custom  of  artifi- 
cially flattening  the  head  during  infancy. 
The  dance  ceremonies  and  councils  were 
held  in  a  council  house,  much  larger  than 
the  ordinary  dwellings.  Instead  of  being 
covered  with  Iwirk,  like  the  domiciles,  it 
was  neatly  thatched  with  sedge  and  rush- 
es; the  entrains?  was  low,  and  around  the 
walls  on  the  inside  were  lynches  made 
of  cane.  Near  the  Waxhaw  were  the  Ca- 
tawba, or  more  likely  a  land  of  that  tribe. 
They  were  probably  so  reduced  by  the 
Yamasee  war  of  1715  as  to  have  been 
obliged  to  incorporate  with  the  Catawba 
See  Moonev,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East, 
1894. 

Flatheada.— Mooney.  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  E..  6*. 
1*91  (general  name. applied  also  to  the  Catawba). 
Wachaw.—  VauRondy  map,  1775.  Wackaawa. — 
CraTen  (1712)  In  N.  C.  Col.  Ree..  t.  898,  1*86.  Waa- 
aawa. — Catawba  MS.  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribe*, 
in,  294.  1*53.  Waataaa.— Wnr  map  (1711-15)  in 
Wlnsor.  Hist.  Am.,  v.  346.  1887  (possibly  identi- 
cal). Waxaua. — Map  X.  Am.  and  W.  Indies,  1720. 
Waxawa.— Doe.  of  1719  In  Rivers.  S.  Car..  93,  1874.- 
Waxkawa.— Ix>Knn.  Hist.  S.  Car..  1. 182, 18.S9.  Wax- 
eawa.— Lawson  (1714).  Hint.  Car  .  60,  1800.  Wi- 
aack.-Ibld.,  72.  Wiaacky.-Lederer.  Discov.,  17. 
1672. 

Wayagwa  (  Wit'-ifa-guxi).  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Tlakluit  (q.  v.)  on  Columbia 
r. ,  Wash.  (  k.  s. ) 

Wayon  A  chief  or  tribe  in  alliance 
with  the  chief  of  Andusta  ( Kdisto),  S.  C, 
and  in  friendly  relation  with  the  French 
in  1 562.  The  village  was  a  short  distance 
inland  from  the  French  fort  near  Port 
Royal. 

Mayoa. — De  Bry  mnp  i  lMd)  in  Le  Moyne,  Nan\. 
Appleton  trans..  1*75  (misprint?!.  Wayon.— Lau- 
donniere  (1564)  quoted  by  French.  Hist.Coll.  La., 
n. 201,  l*r.». 

Wazhazha  ( 'Osage').  A  band  of  the 
Brule  Teton  Sioux. 

0«aah.— Lewis  and  Clark  Diseov..  34,  1W6. 
Wahxhaxaa.-Ind.  Aff.  Rep  ,  67.  1*77.  Wajaja.— 
Dorsey  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th  Ken.  B.  A.  E.,  219, 
1897.  Waxaia.-Ibid.  Waxaahaa -Warren.  Daco- 
ta Country,  lti,  M5& 

Wazhazha.  A  band  of  the  Oglala  Siotix. 
Wahra-xhe.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  296,  1854.  Waja- 
ja.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  220,  18y7. 
Waiaxa  — Ibid.  Wax  ax-«.— Brackctt  In  Smithson. 
Rep.  1*70,  467,  1877.  Waxaxiee  —  Ind.  AfT.  Rep., 
250.  187.'i.   Waxxaxiea  —  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  301.  1854. 

Wazhazhe.  The  second  Ponca  half- 
tril>e,  as  given  by  Dorsey,  which  included 
four  gentes. 

Wajaje— J.  O.  Dorsey.  MP..  B.  A.  E.,  1880. 

Wazhazhe.    A  Ponca  gens. 
Ice— Morgan,  Ano.  Soc.,  155.  1*77.  Wah'rn.— 
Ibid.    Wa-ja  ja.-L<.nK.  Exped.  Rocky  Mts..  1, 328. 
1823.   Wa W'-tha.-MorKan,  op.  eit.,  155  (trana. 
•snake' i. 

Wazhazhe  (named  from  the  chief  who 
was  originally  an  Oglala  Wazhazha).  A 
band  of  the  Sihasapa  Sioux. 

Kill  Earle'a  band.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  R. 
219.  1897.   Wajaje. — I  hid.    Waiaaa.-Ibid.  Wax 

laxiea  —  Bordeau  in  II.  R.  Doe.  63,  33*1  Cong.,  3d 

sew.,  3. 1855. 
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('those  who  be- 
came human  beings  by  means  of  a  bird'). 
A  Qua  paw  gens. 

Small-bird  gens — Dowy  in  15th 
1887.   Wajin'ja  enlkaci^a.— Ibid. 

Wazhush  (uxizhash,  'musk  rat').  A 
gens  of  the  Chippewa.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century  they  were  considered 
adi  vision  of  the  Kenozhegens,  and  resided 
on  the  n.  shore  of  L.  Superior  at  Grand 
Portage  and  Thunder  bay. 
Hawoyxaak  —  Long,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  82, 1791.  Mas- 
quash.— Ibid.  Omackaaiwog.  Wm.  Jones,  Infn, 
1907.  Omaaohkase  Wenenewak.— Long,  Exped. 
Bt.  Peter's  R.,  ll,  153,  1824.  Omuah-kaa.— Warren 
(1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll.,  v.  84,  1885. 
0-roueh-kaa-ug.— Ibid.  Bat  nation— Long,  Voy. 
and  Trav..  117,  1791. 

Wazikuts  ( 'shooters  among  pine  trees ' ). 
A  division  of  the  Upper  Yanktonai  Sioux. 
It  was  an  ancient  and  important  division, 
from  which  in  early  times  the  Assiniboin 
seceded. 

Gens  dea  Pin. — Hayden,  Ethnog  and  Philol.  Mo. 
V.ii..  371,  1862.  Ouapeontetona.—  I.*  Harpe  (1700) 
in  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  Ill,  1861  (trans,  'village  of 
thone  who  shoot  in  a  great  pine').  Ouapetonte- 
tona— Le  Sueur  (1700)  quoted  by  Nelll,  lli-t. 
Minn.,  170, 1858  (trans. "  village  of  those  who  shoot 
at  the  large  pine').  Ouaaicontetoa. — Le  Sueur 
(1700)  in  Margry.  Dec.,  VI,  87,  1886  (trans. '  village 
of  those  who  shoot  at  the  large  pine').  Pine- 
Band. — Hayden,  op.  ciL  Pole  people. — Culbertson 
In  Smlthson.  Rep.  1850,  111.  1851.  Shooters  in  the 
Pines.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doe.  96;  42d  Cong.,  3d  seas.,  6, 
1873.  Siouxs  who  Shoot  in  the  Pine  Tops.— Treaty 
of  1816  in  V.  8.  Ind.  Trent..  870.  18731  ToaB  ona.— 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  R.  A.  E.  218,  1897.  Those  that 
Shoot  in  the  pines. — Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 

N.  A. 


1850,  141. 1851.  xfcielt'a".— Dorsey  in  Cont. 
Ethnol.,  yi,  412,  1890  (trans,  'plenty  of  tooge 
poles').  Wa-ge'-ku-te.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  371.  1862.  Wah-zu  cootaa  - 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes.  Ii.  169.  1852. 

We  a  (probably  a  cont  raction  of  the 
local  name  WawianUnanq,  'place  of  the 
round,  or  curved,  channel'  (Schoolcraft)  ; 
posnibly  contracted  from  Wai/ahtonuki, 
'eddy  people, '  from  tmyaatonwi,  'eddy, 
both  renderings  coming  from  the  same 
root  Wawaqtcnang  was  the  common 
Algonquian  name  for  Detroit.  Cf.  Waw- 
varhlunoc).  A  subtribe  of  the  Miami. 
They  are  first  mentioned  in  the  Jesuit  Re- 
lation for  1673  as  living  in  k.  Wisconsin. 
In  the  later  distribution  of  the  tribes  of 
the  confederacy  they  occupied  the  most 
westerl  y  poei  tion .  A  llouez  in  1 680  found 
a  Wea  town  on  St  Joseph  r.,  Ind.  Mar- 
quette visited  a  Wea  village  at  Chicago 
which  Courtemanche  found  still  there  in 
1701.  A  partof  them  were  for  a  time  with 
the  bands  of  various  tribes  gathered  about 
La  Salle's  fort  near  IVoria,  111.  La  Salle 
says  their  band  had  35  cabins.  In  1719 
their  chief  village,  Ouiateuon,  was  on  the 
Wabash,  below  the  mouth  of  Wea  cr., 
where,  according  to  Charlevoix,  they 
were  living  nearly  half  a  century  before. 
This  is  possibly  identical  with  "Les 
Gros"  village  (q.  v.)  of  a  document  of 
1718.  Besides  this  they  had  two  or  three 
villages  near  by.  Ouiatenon  was  one  of 
the  principal  headquarters  of  the  French 


In  1757  the  Wea  and  Pianka- 
shaw  endeavored  to  come  into  friendly 
relations  with  the  whites,  and  an  agree- 
ment to  this  end  was  entered  into  with 
Col.  George  Crogan,  but  was  rejected  by 
the  assembly  of  Virginia.  Sul>sequently 
various  agreements  of  peace  with  other 
tribes  and  the  whites  were  entered  into, 
chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Col.  Crogan 
and  Sir  Wm.  Johnson,  to  be  as  often  fol- 
lowed by  outbreaks.  In  1791  their 
neighboring  villages  were  destroyed  by 
the  U.  8.  troops  under  Gen.  Scott.  They 
participated  in  the  treaty  of  Greenville, 
Ohio,  Aug.  3, 1795,  their  deputies  signing 
for  them  and  the  Piankashaw.  In  1820 
they  sold  their  last  lands  in  Indiana,  near 
the  mouth  of  Raccoon  cr.  in  Parke  co., 
and  removed  with  the  Piankashaw  to 
Illinois  and  Missouri.  In  1832  the  united 
tribes  in  turn  sold  their  claims  in  those 
states  and  removed  to  Kansas,  where 
some  had  already  settled.  The  few  Wea 
still  remaining  in  Indiana  afterward 
joined  them  there.  In  1854  the  Wea  and 
Piankashaw,  having  rapidly  dwindled 
away,  joined  the  remnants  of  the  cognate 
Illinois,  then  known  as  the  Peoria  and 
Kaskaskia.  The  united  body,  all  that 
remained  of  7  tribes,  then  numbered  but 
259,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  of 
mixed  blood:.  In  1868  they  removed  to 
a  tract  on  Neosho  r. ,  in  the  n.  k.  corner 
of  the  present  Oklahoma,  where  they 
now  are.  In  1885  the  united  tribes  num- 
bered 149  souls.  In  1909  the  number  of 
the  confederated  Peoria  was  204,  only 
about  75  of  whom  had  as  much  as  one- 
half  Indian  blood.  ( j.  m.  ) 

Abinonea.— Barcia,  Ennayo.236,  1723.  Aoiatenon.— 
LaSalle(1682)in  Margry,  Dei*.,  11.216, 1877.  Aonia- 
tdnonia.— La  Hontan  (1708),  New  Voy..  map.  17:56, 
Aouiatinone  — Gale,  Upper  Miss.,  176.  1867.  Aouit- 
tanona.— La  Hontan  (1703),  New  Voy.,  map.  1735. 
Newcalenoue.— McKenney  and  Hull,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  114,  1854.  Ochiatenena.— Allouez  1I68O)  in 
Margry,  Doc.,  n,  99.  1877.  Oia tenon. -La  Salle 
(1680).  ibid..  201.  Oiatinoa.-Hennepin.  New 
Discov..  Ill,  1698.  Ojaehtanichroenee—  Livingston 
(1720)  In  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.  v.  667,  1865  (Iro- 
quois name).  Ojatinont  — La  Hod  tan.  New  Voy., 
I,  231, 1703.  Oniaotmawa.-Dalton  (17*3)  in  Mid*. 
Hist.  8oc.  Coll.,  1st  b. ,  x.  123, 1809.  Onias. -Stone, 
Life  of  Brant,  ll.  278.  1864  (misprint).  Onia- 
tononi.-Imlay.  West.  Ten.  291.  1797  (misprint). 
Oniattanon.— Wilkinson  (1791)  quoted  by  Rupp. 
West.  Perm.,  app.,  Zi7, 1M6( 'misprint).  Onillaa.— 
Gale.  (Toper  Miss.,  75.  1H67  (misprint).  Oouiata- 
none.-Beauharnols  (1732)  in*.  V.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.. 
IX.  1085,  1855.  08iab-Jlatenon.-MS.Jes.Rel  (1673- 
79)quotcd  by  Shea  in  Wis.  Hist.Soc.  Coll.,  nr.  135. 
1857  OUaraJatenoa  — Je*.  Rel.  (1676)  quoted,  ibid. 
Oua.—  McKenneyand  Hall,  Iud.Tribew.iii.  H>,  1S54. 

i.— Smith,  Bouquet  Exped.,  64.  1766. 
i. —Trader  quoted  by  Smith,  ibid..  70. 
l— Rupp.  West.  Penn.,  149, 1846.  8n8aia- 
tion.— Doc.  of  1695  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist  .  IX.  619. 
1855.  Ouaouiartanona.— Bacqucville  de  la  Pothe- 
rie,  Hist..  ll.  261,  1753.  Ouaouiatanoukak.— Char- 
levoix (1744)  quoted  by  Taliban,  Perrot  Mem.. 
222,  note,  1864.  Ouaouiatenonoukak.—  Jew.  Rel. 
(1672)  quoted  by  Shea  in  Wis.  Hist.  Soo  Coll.,  Ill, 
135,  1857.  Ouaouyartanoaa.— Bacqueville  de  la 
Potherie,  Hist.,  II.  348.  1753.  Ouatanons.— Doe.  of 
1766 in  N.Y.  Doc.Col.Hirt.,x,482.  1K58.  Ouatenon.— 
i^y ee  in  1st  Rep.  B.  A. &,  map,  1SS1(  village).  Oua 
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-Hildreth,  Pioneer  Hint.  307,  1848.  Ouat 
(1766)  quoted  In  Monthly  Am. 
r.  Geol.,  264.  1*31.  Oucatonona. -Boudlnot, 
in  the  W..  128. 1H16.  Oqaaa.-Tailhan.  Perrot 
.,  222,  note,  1864.  Ougatanoua.— Chauvlgne- 
rie  (1736)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
Til,  555,  1858.  Ouiaa.— Montreal  conf.  1756)  in  N. 
Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  X,  447,  1868.  Ouiatanon  — 
Frontenac  (1682),  ibid.,  ix,  178, 1855.  Ouiatenons.— 
Perkins  and  Peck,  Annals  of  the  West,  411, 1850. 
Ouiatinona.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  xli,  1M8.  Ouiato 
non*.— Beauharaois  (1736)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  ix,  1050,  1855.  Ouiattanoa.— Harmar  (1790) 
quoted  by  Rupp,  West.  Penn.,  app.,  229,  1846. 
Ouiattons — Harmar,  ibid.  Ouicatonana. — Croghan 
(1765)  in  Monthly  Am.  Jour.  Geol. ,267,1831.  Ouil 
las.— De  Bougainville  ( 1767)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
libit.,  X,  608,  1858.  Ouitanana —Brown,  West. 
Gaz.,  71,  1817.  Ouitanoaa.— Vaudreuil  (1704)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  IX,  763,  1856.  Ouitatot- 
nona  — Jefferson  (17K5),  Notes,  143,  1825.  Oaiti- 
maua. — Writer  of  1812  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  III,  555,  1853.  Oujatanona.— Doc.  of  1718  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Mist.,  IX,  890,  1855.  Ouroc  tenon.— 
Royce  in  1st  Rep.  B.  A.  K  ,  map,  1881  (village). 
Outaganoaa.— Doc.  of  1756  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
X,  424,  1858  (misprint).  Outias Malartic  (1768), 
ibid..  840  (misprint).  Outinoa.— Scbermerhorn 
(1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  a.,  ii,  8, 1814. 
Ouyaa.— Vater,  Mith.,pt.  3,  sec.  8,  351, 1816.  lyaa.— 
Longueuil  (1762)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,,  x,  248,  1858. 
Syatanon. — Longueuil  (1752),  ibid.,  246.  Ouyata- 
noni.— La  Salle  (1679)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  1, 463, 1876. 
Ouyatoaoaa.— Frontenac  (1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  IX.  178,  note,  1H55.  Syatonom  Longueuil 
(1752),  ibid  ,  X,  246, 1858.  Ouyattanoaa.— Chauvlg- 
nerie  (1736),  ibid..  IX,  1057,  1855.   Ouyaws .  —  Bou- 

Jiuet  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s..  ix,  345, 
871.  Ouyalaaoua.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind. 
Tribes,  79, 1H51  ( misprint ).  Ovachtownuk  Roanu  — 
Dobbs,  Hudson's  Bay,  28.  1744.  Oyaghtanont— 
Post  (1758)  quoted  by  Proud.  Penn.,  n,  app.. 
113,  1798.  Oyatonons.— Vaiidreuil  (1711)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  860,  1855.  Oyyatanous  —  Jef- 
ferys,  Fr.  Doms.,  pt  1. 117,  1761.  Pea.— Brinton, 
Len&pe  Leg.,  11,  1885  (misprint).  Potaaona.— 
Maximilian.  Trav.,  82,  1843  (misprint).  Pyato- 
nona.— Perkins  and  Peck,  Annals  of  W.  687,  1850. 
Quraoh tenons.— Buchanan,  N.  Am.  Inds.,  155, 1824. 
Selugrue.— Frontenac  (1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  IX.  178, 1855.  Uitanona.— Maximilian,  Rclse, 
I,  186,  1837.  Waaa.— Drake,  Bk.  I  mis.,  xii,  1848. 
Wah-we-ah'-tung-ong.  -Dunn,  True  Ind.  Stories, 
816, 1909  (full  name,  of  which  Wea  is  the  abbrevia- 
tion). Wan  wee  ah  tenon. — Hough,  map  in  Ind. 
Geol.  Rep.  1882,  1883.    Wak  we-ot-ta-noa.—  Ibid. 

! village).    Warraghtinooka. — Canajoharie  conf. 
1759)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VII,  384, 1856.  Wash- 
tenaw.—Harvev  quoted  by  Day,  Penn.,315.  1843. 

-Nuttall,  Jour..  251,  1821.  Waughwe- 
»ea.— Croghan  (17601  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  s.,  IX,  260,  1M71.  Waugweoughtannes .— 
Croghan  (1759)  quoted  by  Proud.  Penn.,  u,  296, 
1798.  Wauwaughtaneea.— Mitchell  map  (1766) 
quoted  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  IV,  501.  note.  1851. 
Wawaightonoa. — German  Flats  conf.  (1770),  ibid., 
Tin,  233,  1867.  Wawcottonana.— Croghan  (1765) 
quoted  in  Monthlv  Am.  Jour.  Geol.,  267, 1831  (mis- 
print). Wawehattecooka.— Doc.  of  1747  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  391,  1855.  Waweotonana  — 
Hlldreth,  lion.  Hist.,  71. 1848.  Waweoughtannea.— 
Croghnn  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  4th  a.,  IX, 
37J,  1871.  Wawiachtanoa.— Loskiel  (1794)  quoted 
by  Ruttenber.  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  336,  1872.  Wa- 
wiaghta.— Johnson  (1763)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist., 
VII.  5s3,  lHTsi.  Wawiaghtanakaa  — German  Flats 
Conf.  (1770),  ibid.,  VIII,  244, 1*57.  Wawiaghtanon — 
Johnson  (1765),  ibid.,  vn,  716.  1856.  Wawiaghto- 
nos.— Johnson  (1763),  ibid.. 583.  Wawia'hta'nua.— 
Gatsehet,  Shawnee  MS..  H.  A.  E.,18H0  (Shawnee 
name;  plural.  Wawiata'nuagl).  Wawiotonana  — 
Croghnn  (lTtv.)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vn.  780, 
1856.  Wawioaghtanea. — Cmghan  ( 1757 ),  ibid., 26*. 
Wawyachtenoke.— Livingston  (1700).  Ibid.,  IV,  651, 
1851.  Waya'hto'nuki— <;ntsehet.  Miami  MS., 
B.  A.  E..  1H88  (correct  Miami  form).  Wayough- 
taniea  Croatian  ( I7&5)  in  Monthlv  Am.  Jour. 
Geol.. .'7a  Ism.  Wea.  -H.irmar(1790)ln  Am.State 
Papers,  Ind.  All..  1. 105.  m>2.   Weah.-Jones,  Ojeb- 


way  Inds.,  178, 1861.  Weaus.— Doc^of  1786  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  in.  26, 1794.  Weawa— Brown. 
West.  Gaz.,  348.  1817.  Weenh— Harmar  (1790)  In 
Rupp,  West. Penn.,  app., 229, 1846.  Weea'a— Green- 
ville treaty  (1795)  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat,  1*4,  1873. 
Weeawa  -  Hrown,  West  Gaz.,  72.  1817.    Weeds  - 

rint).  Wi 
1798.  Wi'- 

-gi.— Dunn,  True  Indian  Stories.  315, 
iy08  (Miami  name  of  the  Wea  towni.  Wiata- 
nona.— Doc.  1756  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.  X.  401, 
1868.  Wiaut— Lattre.  map  U.  8.,  1784.  Wyaehte- 
noa.— Putnam  (1792)  in  Am.  State  Papers. Ind.  AfT.. 
i, 240, 1832.  Wyahtinawa.— Imlav.  W.Ter.,364. 1797. 
Wyatanoaa.— L>uquesne_(1754}  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.  X,  263,  1*68.  Wyeacktenacka.— Lfndcsny 
(1749),  Ibid.,  vi.588, 1855.  Wyogtami.— McKenney 
and  Hall,  Ind  Tribes,  in,  80, 1854.  Yeah  ten  tanee  — 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  xii,  1848. 

Weakaoto  (probably  from  vriyaka  ota, 
'much  sand').  A  former  band  or  vil- 
lage of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux. — Long, 
Exped.  St  Peters  R.,  i,  385,  1824. 

Weanoc.  A  tribe  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  formerly  living  in  Charles 
City  co.t  va.,  on  the  n.  bank  of  James  r. 
In  1608  they  numbered  about  500.  They 
seem  to  have  crossed  over  to  the  s.  hank 
of  James  r.  toward  the  close  nf  the  1 7th 
century,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
astrous attack  from  the  Iroquois  in  1687. 
In  1722  Beverley  stated  that  their  former 
settlement  in  Prince  George  co.,  s.  of  the 
James,  was  extinct,  and  in  1727  it  was  stated 
that  they  had  lived  at  different  times  on 
upper  Nottoway  r.  and  on  a  tributary 
stream,  then  called  Wyanoke  cr.,  near 
the  North  Carolina  frontier.  Nottoway 
r.  was  also  at  one  time  known  by  their 


Chawopoweaaoek.— Pots  in  Smith  (1629).  Va..  I, 
204,  renr.  1819  (incorrect combination  of  Chawopo 
and  Weanock).  Weanocka.— Smith,  ibid..  116. 
Wianoea  — Boudinot  Star  in  the  W.,  129,  1816 
(misprint). 


The  principal  village  of  the 
Weanoc  in  1608,  situated  below  the  mouth 
of  Appomattox  r.,  at  the  present 
anoke,  Prince  George  co.,  VI 


(1727),  Five  Nat,  58.  1747. 
—Beverley.  Va.,  199.  1722.  Wj 


Moll  in  Humphreys,  Acet.map,  1730. 
Doc.  of  1727  in  Martin,  N.  C,  I,  app.,  xvf,  1829. 

Weantinock.  The  chief  village  of  the 
VVawyachtonoc,  situated  on  Housatonic 
r.,  near  the  present  New  Milford,  Litch- 
field co.,  Conn. 

Owenntonoge.— Trumbull,  Hist  Conn.,  II,  82,  1818, 
Wean'tinock.— Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  80, 
1M8I.  Wy  ante  nock— IKK!,  of  1702quot«'d  by  Trum- 
bull, Hist.  Conn.,  II,  82,  1818. 

Weapemeoc.  An  Algonquian  (?)  tribe 
met  by  Raleigh's  colonists  in  1584-89, 
occupying  the  territory  n.  of  Albemarle 

sd.,  N.  C,  including  probably  ;  ;  of 

what  is  now  Currituck,  Camden,  Pasquo- 
tank, and  Perquimans  cos.  Their  chief 
town,  of  the  same  name,  seems  to  have 
been  in  Pasquotank  co.  Other  towns 
apparently  in  the  same  jurisdiction  were 
Pasquenock  (Pasquotank?),  Chepanoc, 
and  Mascoming.  Thev  were  said  then 
to  have  700  or  800  (warriors),  under  their 
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chief  Okisco.  A  century  later  the  same 
territory  was  occupied  by  the  Yeopim  or 
Jaupim  (Weapom-oc?),  Pasquotank,  Per- 
quiman,  and  Poteskeet  In  1662  the 
Yeopim  chief  Bold  lands.  In  1701,  ac- 
cording to  Lawson,  the  other  bands  still 
counted  40  warriors,  but  of  the  Yeopim 
only  one  man  survived.  (j.  m.) 

Jaupin. — Law  son  (1714),  Hist.  Car.,  1860.  Wetp- 
omeioe.— Harlot  (1585),  Narr.,  map,  repr.  1893. 
Weapomeiok.— Laync  (1586)  In  Smith.  Va.,  Arber 
ed.,  812,  1884.  Weepomeokea 


582.  1888.  Weopomeiok. 


■Haines,  Am.  1ml, 


Lane  (1586)  in  Huk In vt, 
Voy.,  Ill,  319.  1810.  Weopomekoes.— Drake,  Inns. 
N.  Am.,  345,  1880.  Yaopim  —  Dor.  1693  in  Hawks, 
N .  C.  II,  137,  1858.   Yeopim  —Ibid,  450. 

Weapons.  The  offensive  weapons  of 
the  Indians  may  be  classified  by  their 
working  parts  and  hafting,  ana  their 
use.  Striking  weapons  are  of  stone,  bone, 
or  wood,  in  the  shape  of  clubs  or  balls, 
and  into  the  shapes  of  the  clubs  the  tribes 
carved  a  marvelous  amount  of  their  my- 
thology, especially  those  among  whom 
tractable  wood  was  abundant;  cutting 
weapons,  before  the  introduction  of  iron, 
were  made  of  stone  or  copper;  piercing 
weapons  were  of  any  hard  substance 
that  would  take  a  point  Many  weap- 
ons had  two  or  more  functions.  The 
Sioux  had  clubs  armed  with  blades  or 
points;  among  other  tribes  cutting  or 
thrusting  weapons  were  weighted.  All 
three  classes  are  subdivided  according  to 
the  manner  of  holding  or  mounting. 
They  were  held  in  the  hand,  perhaps 
wrapped  with  a  strip  of  fur,  set  in  a  grin 
for  one  hand,  mounted  on  a  longer  shaft 
for  two  hands,  or  slung  to  a  line.  Missile 
wea[>ons  were  thrown  from  a  sling,  darted 
from  a  throwing-stick,  hurled  from  the 
hand,  or  shot  from  a  bow.  Not  all  these 
were  equally  common.  The  chisel-edged 
arrow  of  Africa  was  almost  unknown  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Piercing  im- 
plements for  hunting  were  often  com- 
bined with  a  device  for  holding  the 

Suarry,  and  the  Mexicans  are  said  to 
are  shot  the  soldiers  of  Cortes  with 
harpoon  arrows  thrown  from  atlatls; 
but  war  arrows  had  lanceolate,  not 
barbed  points.  The  war  arrow  also  had 
a  single  head.  The  poisoning  of  arrows 
is  a  much  mooted  question. 

The  most  common  defensive  weapon  of 
the  North  Americans  was  the  shield,  worn 
on  the  left  arm  by  means  of  thongs  fast- 
ened on  the  inside  and  used  both  for 
parrving  and  for  covering  the  vitals. 
Shields  were  usually  circular  in  form  and 
made  of  the  thickest  rawhide,  though 
bark,  basketry,  and  rods  woven  together 
served  the  purpose  here  and  there.  The 
making  of  a  shield,  for  which  one  or  more 
covers  were  prepared,  was  attended  with 
great  ceremony.  On  the  surface  were 
painted  heraldic  devices,  and  the  shield 
was  further  adorned  with  fringes,  pre- 
cious objects,  tassels,  and  the  plumes  of 


eagles.  A  special  place  was  set  apart  for 
it  in  or  about  the  tent. 

Armor  was  not  universal  and  was  of  two 
sorts:  (1 )  woven  of  rods  or  splints  of  wood 
or  of  plates  of  ivory;  (2)  made  of  thick 
rawhide.  From  Bering  str.  southward 
all  varieties  are  found.  There  is  historic 
evidence  of  skin  armor  on  the  Atlantic 
slope.  The  fighting  of  the  Indians  was 
chiefly  hand  to  nand,  hence  there  was  little 
need  of  engineering  inventions  or  coop- 
erative weapons  demanding  the  united 
effort  of  a  number  of  men.  See  Armor, 
Arrow*,  Club*,  Dagger*,  Knive*,  Lance*, 
Poison*,  Shield*,  Sling*,  Spear*,  Throwing- 
stiek.  Tomahawk,  etc.  (o.  t.  m.) 

Wear c .  A  Tenankutchin  village  at  the 
mouth  of  Tanana  r.,  Alaska. — Baker, 
Geog.  Diet  Alaska,  1902. 

Weataug.  A  village  formerly  near  the 
site  of  the  present  Salisbury,  Litchfield 
co.,  Conn.,  containing  70  wigwams  in 
1740.  Its  inhabitants  were  probably  a 
part  of  the  Mahican. 

Weatanf.— Trumbull,  Ind.  Name*  Conn.,  80. 1881. 
Weatog.— Trumbull.  Hint.  Conn.,  II,  109, 1818. 

Weatherford,  William  (known  also  as 
Lamochattee,  or  Red  Eagle).  A  half- 
blood  Creek  chief,  born  about  1780; 
noted  for  the  part  he  played  in  the  Creek 
war  of  1812-14,  in  which  Gen.  Jackson 
wan  leader  of  the  A  merican  forces.  There 
is  some  uncertainty  as  to  his  parentage. 
Claiborne  (quoted  bv  Drake,  Inds.  N. 
Am.,  888,  1860)  says  his  "father  was  an 
itinerant  peddler,  sordid,  treacherous, 
and  revengeful;  hismothera  full-blooded 
savage  of  the  tribe  of  the  Seminoles." 
Another  authority  says  that  a  trader, 
Scotch  or  English,  named  Charles 
Weatherford  (believed  to  have  been  the 
father  of  William),  married  a  half-sister 
of  Alexander  McGillivray  (q.  v.),  who 
was  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  chief  of 
pure  blood.  In  person  he  was  tall, 
straight,  and  well  proportioned,  and  na- 
ture nad  liestowed  upon  him  genius,  elo- 
quence, and  courage,  but  his  moral  char- 
acter was  far  from  commendable.  He 
led  the  1,000  Creeks  at  the  massacre 
of  Ft  Mimms,  Aug.  .SO,  1813.  Gen.  Jack- 
son having  entered  the  field,  the  Creeks 
were  driven  from  point  to  point  until 
Weatherford  resolved  to  make  a  desperate 
effort  to  retrieve  his  waning  fortunes  by 
gathering  all  the  force  he  could  command 
at  the  Great  Horseshoe  bend  of  the  Tal- 
lapoosa. The  signal  defeat  his  forces  suf- 
fered at  this  point  ended  the  war,  and 
Weatherford,  to  save  further  bloodshed, 
or  perhaps  shrewdly  judging  the  result, 
voluntarily  delivered  himself  to  Jackson 
and  was  released  on  his  promise  to  use 
his  influence  to  maintain  peace.  He  died 
Mar.  9, 1824,  leaving  many  children,  who 
intermarried  with  the  whites.  It  is  said 
that  after  the  war  his  character  changed, 
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and  he  became  dignified,  industrious, 
and  Bober.  Consult  Red  Eagle,  by  G.  C. 
Entaton,  1878.  (c.  t.) 

Weaving.  Among  the  Indiana  N.  of 
Mexico  weaving  was  done  generally  by 


■.AVAMO  Bf I T   WEAVER.  (matthi**) 

band;  baskets,  bags,  and  mats  were  made 
without  the  aid  of  apiutratus.  But  in  the 
Atlantic  states,  the  Aleutian  ids.,  and 
doubtless  else- 
where, the  warp 
of  wallets  was 
suspended  from 
limbs  of  trees  or 
some  other  suj>- 
port,  this  con- 
stituting the 
first  step  toward 
the  loom.  The 
Chilkat  of  s.  k. 
Alaska,  in  set- 
ting npthe  wurp 
for  their  elabo- 
rate Man  kets , 
drove  two 
forked  stakes 
into  the  ground 
as  far  apart  as 
the  width  of 
the  blanket  and 
laid  a  stout  liar 
or  pole  across  for 
a  warp  beam. 
From  this  was 
suspended  a 
thong  or  stout 
cord  stretched 

from  side  to  aide, 
which  held  the 

warp  of  goats' 
hair  and  cedar  bark.  The  woman,  sitting 
in  front,  wrought  her  intricate  patterns 
with  her  fingers  alone,  as  does  the  basket 
maker,  using  neither  shuttle,  heddle, 


NAVAMO   SPINNING  AND  WEAVING 


batten,  or  other  device.  The  technic  in 
many  varieties  of  twined  weaving  in- 
volved two  or  more  weft  strands.  The 
designs  were  in  black,  white,  yellow, 
blue,  and  green,  first  sketched  oat  in 
black  on  a  pattern  board.  Farther 
s.,  in  the  Columbia  drainage  basin,  fine 
blankets  were  woven  after  the  same  tech- 
nic, but  they  were  rectangular  in  form, 
lacking  the  elaborate  fringes  and  border? 
of  the  Chilkat,  and  the  decorations  were 
geometrical. 

In  the  E.  at  the  time  of  the  discover}' 
and  later  in  the  Pacific  states  the  Indians 
were  found  weaving  into  blankets  feath- 
ers and  down  of  birds  as  well  as  rabbit 
skins  cut  into  narrow  strips.  The  strips 
of  skin  were  twisted  into  rolls  as  thick  as 
a  finger,  and  the  shafts  of  feathers  were 
caught  between  the  strands  of  twine  in 
twisting.  These  fluffy  rolls  constituted 
a  kind  of  warp,  held  in  place  by  rows  of 
twined  weaving  of  stout  cord  or  bahiche. 
In  the  8.  W.  the  Spaniards  introduced 
sheep  and  probably  taught  the  Indians 
the  use  of  European  hand  looms.  With 
these  the  Pueblo  tril»es  and  the  Navaho 
developed  a  genuine  native  art,  producing 
narrow  garters,  belts,  girths,  and  sashes, 
and,  by  different  processes,  larger  fabrics, 
such  as  dresses  and  blankets.  In  these 
fabrics,  as  well  as  in  all  others  produced 
in  this  area,  the  length  of  the  web  was  that 

of  the  article  to 
be  produced:  no 
cloth  was  made 
in  the  piece  to 
be  afterward 
cut  up.  Cotton, 
vucca,  mulberry 
bark,  and  other 
fibers,  hair  of 
quadrupeds,  ami 
the  down  of 
birds  formerly 
furnished  the 
materials  for 
purely  native 
fabrics.  A  slen- 
der rod  with  a 
circular  block 
for  a  fly-wheel 
served  for  spin- 
dle. Variety  in 
color  was  given 
by  the  native 
hue  of  the  mate- 
rials and  with 
dyes.  The  set- 
ting op  of  the 
warp  was  a  com- 
bination of  the 
Chilkat  process 
and  that  of  the 
conquerors.  The  Zufii  even  adopted  the 
western  European  hand  heddle.  In  the 
8.  the  woman  in  weaving  also  sat  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  her  work,  using  little 
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ball*  of  yarn  tied  to  the  warp  or  a  simple 
lx>bbin  for  a  shuttle.    See  Art,  Basketry, 
Clothing,  Dyes  and  Pigments,  Ornament. 
The  intricate  processes  with  crude  ap- 

Kratus  are  discussed  and  illustrated  by 
atthews  in  3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 
Consult  also  Mason  in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep. 
1901,  and  the  bibliography  therein;  Bush- 
nell  in  Am.  Anthr.,  xi,  no.  3, 1909;  Dixon 
in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist.,  xvn,  pt.  3, 
1905;  Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1888, 


NAVAHO  LOOM.  (matTmCV*) 


1890;  Nordenskiold,  Cliff  Dwellers  of 
Mesa  Verde,  1893;  8i>eck  in  Am.  Anthr., 
IX,  293,  1907;  Guide  to  Anthr.  Coll.  Prov. 
Mus.  Victoria,  1909;  Emmons  and  Boas, 
Chilkat  Blanket,  Mem.  Am.  Mub.  Nat. 
Hist.,  in,  pt  4,  1907;  Stitea,  Economics 
of  Iroquois,  1905.  (o.  T.  M. ) 

Weohikhit.  A  Yokuts  (Mariposan) 
tribe  formerly  living  on  lower  Kings  r., 
Cat,  in  the  plains,  and  one  of  the  group 
of  tribes  which  ceded  their  lands  to  the 
United  States  by  treaty  of  Apr.  29,  1851. 
They  were  then  placed  on  Fresno  res., 
where  they  were  still  represented  in  1861. 
Two  or  three  individuals  survive. 
Wa-eha-et—  Royce  In  18th  Rep..  B.  A.  E.,  782, 
1899.  Wa-cha-heta.— McKee  ct  al.  in  Senate  Kx. 
Doe.  4.  82d  Con*.,  spec,  seas.  ,75, 1853.  Wa-che-ha- 
tL— Wesselbi  (1853)  In  H.  R.  Ex.  Dor.  76.  31th 
Cong..  3d  nam.,  31,  1857.  Wa-ohe-net».— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep., '223,  1861.  Wa-che-rias.— Senate  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
32d  Cong.,  upeo.  new*.,  93,  1853.  Washes.— Henley 
In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  611, 1854.  Watch-aheta.— John- 
ston In  Ren.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  32d  Cong.,  1st  *ess.,  22, 
1852.  Wat-chea.— Lewis  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857, 399, 
18.S8.  Weohikhit.— Kroeberln Univ. Cal.  Pub.,  Am. 
Areh .and  Eth. . n. 360, 1907.  Wi'chi-kik.— Powers 
in  ConL  N.  A.  Ethnol..  111,370, 1877. 

Wechotookmo  (  We-cho-took-me) .  One 
of  the  7  8eminole  towns  in  Florida  in 
1799;  exact  localitv  unknown. — Hawkins 
(1799),  Sketch,  25',  1848. 

Wechquadnach  (properly  Wequae'adn- 
auke,  'place  at  the  end  of,  or  extending 
to,  the  mountain';  the  earlier  name  was 
Pachouadnach,  '  bare  mountain  land.'— 
Trumbull).  A  Mahican  village,  prob- 
ably l)elonging  to  the  Wawyachtonoc 
tribe,  formerly  near  Indian  pond,  N.  w.  of 
Sharon,  Litchfield  co.,  Conn.,  adjoining 


the  New  York  state  line.  The  Moravians 
had  a  mission  there  about  1 744.  (j.  if.) 

Pachquadnach. — Ruttenbcr,  Tribe*  Hudson  R  , 
197,1872.  Waehquadnaeh.— Ibid.  Wechquadnach. — 
Ibid.,  86.  Wequadn'aoh.— Trumbull.  Ind.  Names 
Conn.,  83,  1881.  Wukhquautenauk.— Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  86, 1872. 

Wechque tank  ( uechqxtttank or  v\quitank, 
the  Lenape  name  of  a  shrub  which 
w  near  that  vicinity. — Heckewelder). 
Delaware  village  about  8  m.  be- 
yond the  Blue  Ridge,  n.  w.  from  Beth- 
lehem, probably  near  the  present  Mauch 
Chunk  in  Carbon  co.,  Pa.  It  was  settled 
in  1760  by  a  colony  of  Moravian  Indians 
from  the  mission  of  Nain.  They  were 
driven  off  by  the  whites  and  their  village 
burned  in  1763.  (j.  m  . ) 

Ifaquetank.— Flint,  Ind.  Warn.  41,  1833.  Wechqne- 
Unk  — Loskiel,  Hist.  Misa,  Unit.  Breth.,pt.  2,193' 
1794.  Wequetank.— Loskiel  (1794)  in  Day,  Penn., 
518,  1848. 

Wechurt  (We*tcu{r)t,  'opposite').  A 
Pima  village  at  North  Blackwater,  s. 
Arix.— Russell  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  23, 
1908. 

Wecquaeagee k  ( from  vihmskik,  1  end  of 
the  marsh,  or  swamp.' — Gerard).  An 
important  tribe  of  the  Wappinger  con- 
federacy that  formerly  occupied  s.  Fair- 
field co.,  Conn.,  aim  Westchester  co., 
N.  Y.,  from  al>out  Norwalk,  Conn.,  to 
Hudson  r.  They  were  a  strong  tril>e 
until  they  had  trouble  with  the  Dutch. 
In  1643  the  Dutch  massacred  more  than 
100  in  a  single  night,  and  in  the  war 
which  ensuea  two  of  their  three  fortified 
villages  were  destroyed.  In  a  massa- 
cre near  Greenwich,  Conn.,  a  party  led 
by  Underhill  killed  between  500  and 
700  men,  women,  and  children  of  the 
Wecquae^geek  and  Wappinger,  only  8 
men  escaping.  Peace  was  finally  con- 
cluded in  1644.  In  1663  their  single  re- 
maining "castle"  contained  about  400 
souls.  The  tribe  still  had  a  chief  as  late 
as  1689.  Their  castles  are  said  to  have 
been  very  strong,  constructed  of  plank  5 
in.  thick,  9  ft  high,  and  braced  around 
with  thick  plank,  pierced  with  portholes. 
One  of  their  villages  was  Alipconk,  an- 
other bore  the  name  of  the  tribe.  See 
Rechtauck.  ( J.  m.  ) 

Highland  Indiana.— Lovelace  (1669)  in  N.  Y.  Doe. 
Col.  MM  .  mil  440.  1881  (applied  also  to  the 
Wanplnger).  Weohquaeakeclc— Doc.  of  1644,  ibid., 
1, 150, 1856.  Weckquaesreeks.— Breeden  Raedt  tea. 
Ntf.'S)  quoted  bv  Ruttenber.  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  108, 
1872.  Weekquesicka  —  Hist.  Mag..  1st  8...  Ill,  121, 
1x59.  Weeks.— Van  der  Donck  (1666)  quoted  by 
Ruttenber,  op.  cit.,  82.  Wequa-eig ecki — Sehoof- 
craft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi.  147,  1857.  Weakeakek.— 
Witt  (1689)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  III.  659,  1853. 
Weaquecqueck.— Doc.  of  1644.  ibid.,  I,  211,  1856. 
Wetqueacheck  —  Doc.  of  1643,  ibid..  186.  Wioffuaes 
geek  — Doc.  ra.  1643.  ibid.,  197.  Wickerecreek.— 
Doc. of  1671, ibid., XIII, 460,1X81 .  Wickeraeoreeke.— 
Doc.  Of  1676.  ibid..  496.  Wickeraheck.— Lovelaee 
(1669),  Ibid.,  440.  Wickeakeck  —  i/ivclace  (ca. 
1669)  quoted  bv  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  83, 
1872.  Wickwaakeck.— Doc.  of  1650  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  I,  410, 1H66.  Wioquaeaaeckera.— Doc.  of 
1643.  ibid.,  199.  Wioquaskaka.—lJvlngHton  patent 
quoted  in  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  372, 1872. 
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Wiechquo«»keck.— Treaty  of  1660  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  XIII,  148,  1881.  Wiechquaesqueck.— 
I>»»c.  of  1663,  ibid.,  282.  Wiechquaakeck.—  Treaty 
of  166-1,  ibid.,  375.  Wieckquaeskecke  —  Stuyveaant 
(1664),  ibid.,  :vo  "Wiequaeakeck  —  Deed  of  1649, 
ibid.,  24.  Wiequaakeck.— Doc.  of  1655,  ibid.,  52. 
Wighquaeikeek.— Dti'd  quoted  in  Ruttenber,  op. 
tit.,  366.  Wikagyl.— Map  of  1614  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  I.  1856.  Wiquaeahex.— Treaty  of  1645 
quoted  by  Kuttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  118 
1872.  Wiquaeakeck.— Treaty  of  1644  In  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  xin,  17,  1881.  wiakeracreeke.— Andrew 
(1680),  ibid.,  546.  Witqueachack.— Doc.  of  1644, 
ibid.,  I.  151,  1H56.  Witquesoheok.— Doc.  of  1646, 
ibid..lK4.  Witqueachxeak— Doc.  of  1646,  Ibid.,  183. 
Wyckeracreeke  — Doc.  of  1671,  ibid.,  XIII.  460,  1881. 
Wyquaeaquec.— Doc.  of  1641,  ibid.,  I,  415,  1856. 

Wecquaeigeek.  The  principal  village 
of  the  Wecqnaesgeek,  situated  on  the 
Hudson  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  Westchester  co  , 
N.  Y.  Its  outlines  could  be  traced  in  re- 
cent times  by  numerous  shell  beds. 
Weckquaearuk.—  Trumbull,  Ind.  Name*  Conn.,  81, 
18M.  Weckquaakeck.— Ruttenber.  Tribes  Hudson 
R..  78,  1X72  Wickqua«keck  — Van  der  Donck 
(1656)  quoted  by  Kuttenber,  ibid.,  72. 

Wecuppom.    A  village  of  the  Powhatan 

confederacy,  situated  in  1608  on  the  n. 
bank  of  the  Rappahannock  in  Richmond 

co.,  Va. 

Mecuppom.— Simons  in  Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i  186, 
repr.  1819  (misprint).  Wecuppom.— Smith,  ibid., 
map. 

Wedgea.  Wedges  were  probably  in 
most  general  use  among  the  woodworking 
tribes  of  the  far  X.  W.  They 
are  made  of  wood,  stone, 
bone,  antler,  and  copper,  but 
of  late  years  iron  and  steel 
have  come  into  favor.  These 
implements  are  employed  in 
cutting  out  and  splitting  lum- 
ber for  house  ana  boat  Duild- 
in^r,  for  firewood,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Wedges  re- 
semble celts  and  chisels  in 
general  »ha|>c,  but  are  not  so 
carefully  finished  and  neces- 
sarily show  the  effect  of  bat- 
tering from  use  under  the  hammer  or 
maul.  The  heads  ot  wooden  wedges  are 
sometimes  protected  by  a  cap  of  tough 
withes  or  spruce  roots.  Besides  the  wool- 
working  wedges  Hinall  wedges  of  various 
materials  were  in  common  use  for  tighten- 
ing fastenings  of  implement  hafts  and 
for  like  purposes.    See  Woodwork. 

For  illustrations,  see  Niblack  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  18X8,  1890;  Nelson  In  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  B.,  1899;  Smith  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist,  It,  1900;  Teit,  ibid.;  Mason  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1886,  1889.    (  w.  a.  n.) 

Weechitokha.  A  former  Seminole  town 
between  Suwannee  ami  Santa  Fe  rs.,  in 
8.  w.  Columbia  co.,  Fla.  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
74  (1828),  19th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  27,  1826. 

Weendigo  ('cannibal').  A  tnvthieal 
tribe  of  cannibals  said  by  the  Chippewa 
and  Ottawa  to  inhabit  an  island  in  Hud- 
son bay.  Some  of  the  Chip|>ewa  who 
dwelt  on  the  n.  w.  shore  of  L.  Superior 
were  said  to  practise  cannibalism  ana  were 


called  by  this  name.  The  Maskegon  on 
the  shores  of  Hudson  bay,  though  re- 
proached as  cannibals  by  the  other  tribes, 
were  said  to  be  themselves  in  constant 
fear  of  the  Weendigo. 

Ouaouientagoa— Bacqneville  de  la  Potberie.  Htat, 
U,  49,  1753  (misprint).  Weeadegoag  —Tanner, 
Narr.,  816,  1830  (Ottawa  form).  W^ndigoaa.— 
Kane,  Wanderings  of  an  Artist.  <i0.  \<>>j.  Wmdi- 
goa.— Kingsley.  Stand.  Nat  Hist.,  pu  6,  153.  1VO. 

Weequaahing.    See  Wigwasnng. 

Weeaick.  A  popular  name  in  Connecti- 
cut for  the  fall  nerring,  Abmi  mattouxicoa. 
The  meaning  is  unknown.     (w  h  o.) 

Weesowhe tko  (  Wee-tow-htt'-ko,  '  yellow 
tree').  A  subgens  of  the  Delaware*. — 
Morgan,  Anc.  8oc,  172,  1877. 

Weeaquobi.  A  village  of  Praying  In- 
dians in  1674  near  the  present  Pocasset, 
Barnstable  co.,  Mssb.  (Bourne,  1694,  in 
Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  lsts.,  i,  197, 1806), 
probably  subject  to  the  Wampanoag. 

Weetamoo.    See  Wetamoo. 

Wehatsa.  The  Calal)ash  clan  of  Jemez 
pueblo,  N.  Mex  A  corresponding  clan 
existed  also  at  the  related  pueblo  of  Pecos 
Wa-ha.— Hewett  in  Am.  Ant  dr.,  n.  a..  vi,431, 1901 
(Peeos  form).  Wa'-ha'htf.— Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  IX,  849.  18%  (Pecos  form).  Wahataa- 
aah. — I  bid.   (Jemez  form;  a*h= '  people ' ). 

Wcinshauks.  A  Pequot  village  in  1636. 
the  residence  of  Sassacus,  the  princi]«d 
chief.  On  a  map  drawn  by  Williams  in 
lftift  (see  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,i,  161, 
1825)  it  is  located  between  Thames  and 
Mystic  rs.,  near  the  present  Groton,  New 
London  co.,  Conn. 

Wei tspekan  Family.  A  linguistic  family 
consisting  of  the  Yurok  (q.  v. )  tribe  alone, 
inhabiting  the  lower  Klamath  r.  valley 
and  the  adjacent  coast  in  n.  California 
The  name  is  an  adaptation  of  Weitapos 
(q.  v.). 

=-Weiu-p«k.— Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe*, 
in,  422, 1853  (a  band  and  language  on  K  lamath  at 
junction  of  Trinity  j ;  Latham,  Elem.Comp.  Philol.. 
410, 1862  (junction  of  Klamatl  and  Trinity  rs.); 
Gatacbetin  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  183, 1877  (affirmed  to  be 
distinct  from  any  neighboring  tougue  i;  Gatschet 
in  Beach,  Ind.  Misc.,  438,  1877.  <  Waitapek.— 
Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  77,  185* 

W unction  of  Klamatl  and  Trinity  rs.:  Wcyot  and 
ishoek  dialects);  Latham,  Opuscula,  343,  I860. 
=  Euroca — Powers  in  Orcrland  Mo..  vui,530,  June 
1872  (of  the  lower  Klamath  and  coastwise;  Weit- 
spek,  a  village  of).  —  Eurok.— GatM'het  in  Mag 
Am.  Hist.,  163, 1877:  Gataehctin  Beach,  Ind.  Misc., 
437.  1877.  -  Yfi-rok.— Powers  in  ConU  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  in,  45, 1877  (from  junction  of  Trinity  to 
mouth  and  coastwise i;  Powell,  ibid..  460  ( vocab«. 
of  Al-i-kwa,  Klamath,  Yu'-rok).  X  Klamath.— 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., Cent,  and  So.  Am., 
175,  1878  (Eurocs  belong  here).  ■  WeiUpakaa.— 
Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  131, 1891. 

Weit»pu«  ( from  Weitapehv,  the  name  of 
a  spring  in  the  village. — Kroeber).  A 
Yurok  village  on  lower  Klamath  r.,  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  the  Trinity,  x.  w.  Cal. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  populous  Yurok 
villages,  and  one  of  only  two  or  three  at 
which  both  the  Deerskin  dance  and  the 
Jumping  dance  were  held  It  is  now  a 
post-office  under  the  name  of  Weitchpec 
Including  the  settlements  on  the  opposite 
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side  of  the  river  the  Indian  population  of 
Weitchpec  is  now  about  100.   (a.  l.  k.) 
Amafriki.  — A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf'n,  1904  (Rarok 
name).  Weitchpec.— Ibid,  (white  men's  name). 

Wejack.  A  name  of  the  fisher  {Mu»- 
tela  pennanti)  formerly  in  use  among  the 
people  of  the  fur  country:  from  otchia  or 
odjilc,  the  name  of  this  animal  in  the  Chip- 

Kwa  dialect  of  Algonquian,  which  is  also 
e  original  of  woodchuck  (fa.  v.).  With 
the  confusion  of  names  of  fisher  and  mar- 
mot may  be  compared  that  of  the  names 
of  the  American  glutton  and  the  badger, 
noted  under  Carcajou.  (a.  f.  cT) 

Wejegi  (probably  from  Navaho,  bitsigi, 
'in  its  head,' or  M*?  V»  'among its  rocks.'— 
Matthews).  The  name  given  by  a  New 
Mexican  to  Gen.  J.  H.  Simpson  in  1850  as 
that  of  an  important  ancient  pueblo  ruin 
in  Chaco  canyon,  n.  w.  N.  Mex.,  about  6 
m.  s.  b.  of  Pueblo  Bonito,  on  the  n.  side  of 
the  arroyo,  at  the  base  of  the  canyon  wall. 
It  is  a  rectangular  structure,  225  by  120 
ft  in  exterior  dimensions,  built  around  3 
sidesof  a  court,  the  a,  sideof  which  is  open, 
there  being  no  vestige  of  an  inclosing 
wall  as  with  other  Chaco  Canyon  pueblos. 
The  rooms  average  about  8  by  14  ft  in 
size,  a  few  being  about  8  ft  square.  Two 
circular  kivas  are  embraced  within  the 
walls,  each  being  30  ft  in  diameter.  The 
building  was  3  stories  high,  and  consider- 
able portions  of  wall  are  still  standing, 
but  no  timbers  remain  in  place.  The  plan 
of  the  building  is  remarkably  symmetri- 
cal, the  masonry  regular  and  well  finished. 
The  material  is  grayish  yellow  sandstone, 
laid  in  small  tabular  pieces  with  thin  mor- 
tar. There  are  small  windows  in  the  sec- 
ond story,  below  which  are  apertures  2  by 
3  ft  in  size,  extending  diagonally  through 
the  walls.  These  appear  to  have  been 
used  for  loopholes  for  the  defense  of  the 
pueblo.  (b.  l.  h.) 

Kl'nrfottlr.— Matthews,  Navaho  Lear.,  passim,  1897 
('blue  house':  Navaho  name).  Wegegi.— Bell  In 
Jour.  Ethnol.  8oc.  Lond.,  I,  247,  1869.  Wejejp.— 
Sitnp*<>r>.  Exped.  Navajo  Country,  77, 1860.  Weji- 
gi.— Hardacro  In  Seribner's  Mo.,  27ft,  Dee.  1878. 

Wekapaug  (/at  the  end  of  the  pond.' — 
Trumbull).  The  principal  village  of  the 
eastern  Niantic,  formerly  about  the  site 
of  Charlestown,  R.  I.  Variants  of  the 
name  are  Wecapaug,  Wequapaug,  Weqna- 
pauock,  etc. 

Wekapaug.  A  Nipmuc  village  formerly 
on  the  site  of  West  Brookfield,  Worcester 
co.,  Mass. 

Wickabau*.— Chase  cited  by  Klnnicutt,  Ind. 
Names,  95,  1906. 

Wekeeponall.  A  Delaware  village  in 
1758,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Susquehanna, 
about  the  mouth  of  Loyalsock  cr.,  in  the 
present  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.  (Post,  Jour., 
1758,  189, 1904).  Probably  identical  with 
Queen  Esther's  Town. 

Welagamika  ( '  rich  soil ' ).  A  Delaware 
village  on  the  site  of  Nazareth,  Lehigh 
co.,  Pa.,  abandoned  about  1748. 


Welagamika.— Heckeweldcr  in  Trans.  Am.  PhiloB. 
Soc..  n.  s.,  iv,  869,  ISM.   Welakamlka.— Ibid.,  868. 

Welika  (Creek:  u-i  'water',  lalha  'ex- 
tending' or  'sitting').  A  former  Semi- 
nole town,  4  m.  b.  of  1 1  i<  Tallahassee  towns, 

?robably  in  Leon  co.,  Fla. — H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
4  (1823),  19th  Cong.,  lstsess.,  27,  1826. 
Welsh  Indiana.  According  to  a  story  of 
the  Welsh  bards,  first  printed  in  Lloyd's 
History  of  Cambria  in  1584,  a  certain 
Prince  Madoc  of  Wales  in  the  year  1170 
sailed  westward  and  discovered  a  new 
land.  Returning  to  Wales  he  fitted  out 
a  second  squadron,  which  sailed  away 
and  was  never  heard  of  again.  Although 
the  story  is  lacking  in  detail  or  corrobo- 
rating evidence,  its  romantic  side  appealed 
strongly  to  Welsh  national  pride,  while 
on  the  political  side  it  was  eagerly  seized 
to  offset  in  a  measure  the  Spanish  claims 
of  priority  in  American  discovery,  so  that 
it  has  been  perpetuated  and  constantly 
amplified  for  the  last  3  centuries  by  a 
succession  of  writers,  who  have  built  up  a 
tribe  of  "Welsh  Indians"  on  the  flimsiest 
theories  until  the  extension  of  linguistic 
investigation  has  left  no  resting  place  on 
the  entire  continent  for  this  mythic  peo- 
ple. The  first  discovery  of  a  tribe  of 
Welsh  Indians,  in  this  case  the  Tuscarora 
of  North  Carolina,  was  announced  by  the 
Rev.  Morgan  Jones,  who  claimed  to  have 
been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Tuscarora, 
who  spared  his  life  when  they  heard  him 
pray  in  the  Welsh  language,  which  they 
said  was  the  same  as  their  own.  His 
story  was  published  in  the  Turkish  Spy 
about  1730  and  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine in  1740,  and  was  widely  copied  and 
commented  on.  In  1768  another  Welsh- 
man, Rev.  Charles  Beatty  (Journal  of  a 
Tour  in  America),  enlarged  the  storv  by 
giving  these  Indians  a  Welsh  Bible,  whicn 
they  were  unable  to  read,  but  which  their 
prisoner  read  and  explained  to  them  in 
the  Welsh  language  to  their  great  edifi- 
cation. About  the  same  time  another 
Welshman,  Griffith,  who  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Shawnee  in  1764,  claimed  to 
have  met  in  his  wanderings  a  tribe  of  In- 
dians speaking  his  own  language;  and  in 
1774  David  Jones,  in  his  Journal,  at- 
tempted to  give  examples  of  Welsh  identi- 
ties for  the  languages  of  the  Ohio  valley. 
Others  have  attempted  to  identify  this 
mythic  tribe  with  the  Nottoway,  Croatan, 
Modoc,  Moki  (Hopi),  Padouca  (Coman- 
che), Pawnee,  Kansa,  Oto,  and,  most  of 
all,  with  the  Mandan,  the  noted  traveler 
Catlin  having  devoted  a  whole  chapter  to 
the  latter  hypothesis,  but  with  as  little 
success  as  all  the  others.  Some  theorists 
have  had  the  mythic  tribe  speak  "Keltic," 
and  some,  notably  Custer,  have  made  it 
Gaelic.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  state 
that  there  is  not  a  provable  trace  of 
Welsh,  Gaelic,  or  any  other  European  lan- 
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guage  in  any  native  American  language, 
excepting  for  a  few  words  of  recent 
introduction  which  have  had  no  effect 
whatever  on  the  general  structure  or 
vocabulary. 

Consult  Catlin,  N.  Am.  Inds.,  for  Man- 
dan  theory;  Bowen,  Am.  Discovered  by 
the  Welsh,  1876;  Burder,  Welsh  Inds., 
1797;  Durrett  in  Filson  Club  Pub.,  no. 
23,  1908;  Lewis  in  Trans.  Oneida  Hist 
8oc.,  1894;  Mooney,  Growth  of  a  Myth, 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  Oct.  1891,  and  numerous 
authorities  noted  in  Winsor,  Narr.  Crit. 
Hist,  Am.,  i,  notes  109-111,  1889. 

The  early  stories  of  a  tribe  of  "  White 
Indians"  (q.  v.),  or  "White,  Bearded 
Indians,"  somewhere  in  the  unknown 
interior,  refer  sometimes  to  this  mythic 
Welsh  tribe,  but  moreoften  appear  toarise 
from  misinterpreted  Indian  accounts  of 
other  distant  European  colonies  or  visita- 
tions, or  of  some  tribe  of  complexion 
lighter  than  usual.  See  Lost  Ten  Tribet 
ofltrasJ,  Popular  FaUacie*.        (j.  m.) 

Madawpwya. — Bowen,  Am.  Dlscov.  by  the  Welsh. 
98,  1*76  (also  Mad<>|?tan  and  Mttdofriaint;  bo  called 
by  various  authors).  Madocian  Inds. — Ibid.,  63 
(term  used  with  reference  to  the  Indians  of 
Prince  Madoc).  Madogiana. — Janson,  Stranger  in 
Am.,  270,  1807.  Madogiant — Bowen,  op.  cit.,  93. 
Mnacedeui.— Ker  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  bk. 
I.  88.  1848.  Welch.— Drake,  ibid.,  xii.  Welah 
Bearded  Indiana.— Bowen.  op.  cit.,  129.  Welah 
Indianr.— Crofrhan  (1769)  in  Rupp,  West.  Pa.,  146, 
1846  (misprint). 

Welunungsi  ( We-lun~iing-*i,  '  li  ttle 
turtle').  A  subclan  of  the  Delaware*. — 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Wei  wash  ken  1  (  WelwathxPni,  1  place  of 
the  large  spring ' ) .  A  former  Modoc  set- 
tlement on  the  s.  k.  side  of  Tule  lake, 
at  Miller's  farm,  n.  b.  Cal. — Gatschet  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  li,  pt.  I,  xxxii,  1890. 

Wenameac.    See  Winamac. 

Wenatchi  (Yakima:  winaUhi,  'river  is- 
suing from  a  canyon,'  referring  to  We- 
natchee  r. ) .  A  Salish  division,  probably  a 
band  of  the  Pisquows,  formerly  on  We- 
natchee  r.,  a  tributary  of  the  Columbia 
in  Washington.  In  1850  there  were  said 
to  have  been  50  on  Yakima  res.,  but  66 
were  enumerated  in  the  Report  on  Indian 
Affairs  for  1910  as  under  the  Colville 
agency.  It  is  uncertain  whether  these 
bodies  belonged  to  one  original  band. 

Lower  Chehalia. — Common  name.  Wanoolchie. — 
Ford  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857,  341,  lWW.  Waratcha  — 
Dad.  Aff.  Rep.,  219,  1861.  Waratka  —  Ibid.,  1864, 
499,  1865.  Waratkaaa.— Ibid.  1863,  612,  1S64.  We- 
natcha.— Lansdale,  ibid.,  1859,  412,  I860.  We- 
natchi.—Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  704. 1901.  Wenatahapam  — 
C.  8.  Stat,  at  Large,  XII.  961.  Wenatahapaa.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1856,  266,  1857.  WenaUhepum.— Ibid., 
110,  1874.  Wina'tahipum  — Moouey  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  736,  1896  (given  as  a  synonym  of  Pis- 
quows). Wynooohee.—  Gibbs  in  Pac.  K.  R.  Rep., 
1, 428, 1855.  Wy-noot-che.— Roes  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
18,  1870. 

Wendigo.    See  Windigo. 

Wendjimadub  ('whence  he  sits';  that 
is,  supposing  he  was  sitting  in  one  spot,  he 
moves  from  it  and  sits  in  another).  A 
Chippewa  chief  and  orator,  with  a  strain 


of  French  blood,  born  at  La  Pointe,  Wis., 
about  1838.  He  married  a  Mississippi 
Chippewa,  and  since  1868  has  lived  at 
White  Earth,  where  he  is  at  the  head  of 
a  band  of  about  40.  Wendjimadub  is 
noted  for  his  independence.  W?hen, 
about  1878,  a  half-breed  trader  induced 
all  the  other  chiefs  to  join  him  in  oppos- 
ing a  worthy  Indian  agent,  Lewis  Stowe, 
in  order  that  an  agent  might  be  appoint- 
ed who  would  further  his  schemes,  Wend- 
jimadub was  tho  only  one  who  had  the 
courage  to  stand  up  openly  in  the  council 
before  prominent  Americana,  and  take 
the  agent's  part,  declaring  his  innocence 
and  showing  why  the  warfare  was  wa*red 
against  him.  Although  uneducated, 
Wendjimadub  is  by  far  the  best  speaker 
among  the  Chippewa.  He  served  in  a 
Minnesota  regiment  throughout  the  Civil 
War.  He  farms  to  some  extent,  but  is  in 
sufficiently  affluent  circumstances  to  live 
without  working.  He  has  been  converted 
to  Christianity.  (j.  a.  g.) 

Wenimesset  (wenomimi,  'at  the  grape- 
vine.'— Gerard).  A  Nipmuc  village  in 
1676,  at  the  present  New  Braintree,  Wor- 
cester co.,  Mass. 

Wenimesaet. — Rowlandson  quoted  by  Drake, 
Trajf.  Wild.,  26,  1841.  Wenuniaaet.  —  Kinnicutt. 
Ind.  Names  Worcester  Co.,  56,  1905.  Winmmia- 
aett—Ibid. 

Wenona.  A  small  snake  ( Charxna  bottx) 
found  in  California  and  Mexico.  From 
Winona  (q.  v.)  in  the  Santee  Sioux  lan- 
guage, signifying  'first-born  child'  [if  a 
daughter].  The  word  is  also  a  place 
name.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Wenrohronon  (AivfUro1  rofl'  no*1' ,  prolv 
ably  from  a  combination  of  the  noun 
oitM'Wl',  the  Huron  form  of  the  com- 
mon Iroquoian  vocable  denoting  '  scum,' 
'moss,'  'lather,'  with  the  verb  stem 
-o\  'to  float,'  ' to  be  immersed  or  con- 
tained in  liquid  or  in  the  earth,'  'to  be 
in  solution,'  'to  be  contained  in,'  with 
the  tribal  appellative  suffix  -rvrlno*' . 
Autn'ro'  (ouenro  in  the  Jesuit  Rela- 
tions), the  base  of  the  term,  signifies,  as 
a  geographic  name,  '  where  scum  floats 
on  the  water';  hence  Awmrohroncm 
means  '  the  people  or  tribe  of  the  place 
of  floating  scum.'  The  suggested  mean- 
ing of  the  name  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  Wenrohronon  may  have  lived 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  famous  oil  spring  of 
the  town  of  Cuba,  Allegany  co.,  N.  i ., 
described  a«  a  filthy,  stagnant  pool,  about 
20  ft  in  diameter,  without  an  outlet.  A 
yellowish-brown  oil  collects  on  its  sur- 
face, and  this  was  the  source  of  the 
famous  "Seneca  oil,"  formerly  a  popular 
local  remedy  for  various  ailments.  The 
spring  was  so  highly  regarded  by  the 
Seneca  that  they  always  reserved  it  in 
their  land-sale  treaties).  One  of  the 
trills  which,  according  to  the  Jesuit 
Relation  for  1639,  had  been  associated 
with  the  Neutral  Nation  and  which  had 
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lived  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Neu- 
tral Nation  toward  the  Iroquois,  the 
common  enemy  of  all  these  tribes.  As 
the  territory  of  the  Neutral  Nation  on 
the  k.  side  of  Niagara  r.  extended  at  this 
date  southward  to  the  "end  "of  L.  Erie 
and  eastward  to  the  watershed  of  Gene- 
see P.,  at  least,  the  former  habitat  of  the 
Wenrohronon  must  have  been  s.  of  this 
territory,  tio  long  as  the  Wenrohronon 
kept  on  good  terms  with  the  Neutral 
Nation  they  were  able  to  withstand  their 
enemies  and  to  maintain  themselves 
against  the  latter's  raids  and  incursions. 
But  owing  to  some  dissatisfaction,  possi- 
bly fear  of  Iroquois  displeasure,  the  Neu- 
tral Nation  severed  its  relations  with  the 
devoted  Wenrohronon,  who  were  thus  left 
a  prey  to  their  enemies.  Deciding  there- 
fore to  seek  asylum  and  protection  from 
some  other  tribe,  they  sent  an  embassy  to 
the  Hurons,  who  received  them  kindly  and 
accepted  their  proposal,  offering  to  assist 
them  and  to  escort  them  with  warriors 
in  their  migration.  Nevertheless,  the 
fatigue  and  hardships  of  the  long  retreat 
of  more  than  80  leagues  by  a  body  ex- 
ceeding 600  persons,  largely  women  and 
children,  caused  many  to  die  on  the  way, 
and  nearly  all  the  remainder  arrived  at 
Ossossan6  and  other  Huron  towns  ill 
from  the  epidemic  which  was  primarily 
the  occasion  of  their  flight.  The  Jesuit 
Relation  cited  says:  "  Wherever  they 
were  received,  the  best  places  in  the 
cabins  were  assigned  them,  the  granaries 
or  caches  of  corn  were  opened,  and  they 
were  given  liberty  to  make  such  use  of 
it  as  their  needs  required." 

It  is  stated  (Jes.  Rel.  1647-48,  xxxin, 
63,  1898)  that  the  southern  shores  of  L. 
Erie  were  formerly  inhabited  "by  cer- 
tain tribes  whom  we  call  the  Nation  of 
the  Cat  (or  Panther);  they  have  been 
compelled  to  retire  far  inland  to  escape 
their  enemies,  who  are  farther  to  the 
west,"  and  that  this  Nation  of  the  Pan- 
ther has  a  number  of  fixed  towns,  as  it 
cultivates  the  soil.  This  shows  that  the 
appellation  "Nation  du  Chat"  was  a 
generic  name  for  "certain  tribes"  dwell- 
ing s.  and  s.  e.  of  L.  Erie,  whose  enemies 
farther  westward  had  forced  at  least 
some  of  them  to  migrate  eastward.  From 
the  list  of  names  of  tribes  cited  by  Bre- 
beuf  in  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1635  (33, 
1858)  the  names  of  four  tribes  of  the 
Iroquois  tongue  dwelling  s.  of  L.  Erie 
and  of  the  domain  of  the  Five  Iroquois 
tribes  occur  in  the  order:  Andastoerrho- 
nons  (Conestoga),  Seahentoarrhonons 
(People  of  Wyoming  vallev),  Rhiier- 
rhonons  (the  Erie),  and  the  Anouenroch- 
rhonons  (Wenrohronon).  But  this  last 
name  is  omitted  from  the  list  of  tribal 
names  cited  from  Father  Raguencau's 
"Carte  Huronne,"  recorded  by  Father 


LeJeune  in  his  Relation  for  1640  (35, 
1858),  because  this  tribe,  in  1639,  becom- 
ing too  weak  to  resist  the  Iroquois,  hav- 
ing lost  the  support  of  an  alliance  with 
the  Neutral  Nation,  and  being  afflicted 
with  an  epidemic,  probably  smallpox, 
had  taken  flight,  part  seeking  refuge 
among  the  Hurons  and  part  among 
the  Neutral  Nation,  with  which  peo- 

Sles  they  became  incorporated.  The 
esuit  Relation  for  1641  (80,  1858)  says 
that  in  the  town  of  Khioetoa,  surnamed 
St  Michel,  of  the  Neutral  Nation,  a  cer- 
tain foreign  nation,  named  A8enrehro~ 
non,  which  formerly  dwelt  beyond  "the 
Erie  or  the  Nation  du  Chat  (or  the  Pan- 
ther Nation),"  had  for  some  years  past 
taken  refuge.  Father  Jean  de  Brebeuf 
and  Father  Joseph  Marie  Chaumonot 
started  from  8te  Marie  of  the  Hurons  on 
Nov.  2,  1640,  on  a  mission  to  the  Neutral 
Nation;  but  owing  to  several  causes, 
chiefly  false  reports  spread  among  them 
by  Huron  spies  concerning  the  nature  of 
this  mission,  they  were  coldly  received 
by  the  Neutrals  as  a  whole,  and  were 
subjected  to  much  abuse  and  contumely. 
But  the  Wenrohronon  dwelling  at  Khio- 
etoa lent  willing  ears  to  the  gospel,  and 
an  old  woman  who  had  lost  her  hearing 
was  the  first  adult  person  among  them 
to  be  baptized.  Bressani's  Relation  for 
1653  (Thwaitea  ed.,  xxxix,  141,  1899), 
however,  says  that  among  the  Hurons 
the  Oenronronnons,  whether  by  true  or 
false  report,  added  weight  to  the  charges 
against  the  Jesuits  of  being  the  cause  of 
the  epidemic  and  other  misfortunes  of 
the  people.  The  foregoing  quotation 
definitely  declares  that  this  tribe  of  the 
Wenrohronon  dwelt  before  their  migra- 
tion "beyond  the  Erie"  or  the  Panther 
Nation.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
this  tribe  lived  on  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Allegheny,  possibly  on  the  w.  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna,  and  that  it  was 
one  of  the  tribes  genetically  called  the 
Black  Minquaas.  Writ ing  to  his  brother 
on  Apr.  27,  1639,  Father  DuPeron  (Jes. 
Rel.  1639,  xv,  159,  1898),  in  reference 
to  the  Wenrohronon,  says:  "We  have 
a  foreign  nation  which  has  taken  refuge 
here,  both  on  account  of  the  Iroquois, 
their  enemies,  and  on  account  of  the 
epidemic,  which  is  still  causing  them 
to  die  here  in  large  numbers;  they  are 
nearly  all  baptized  before  death.'  Of 
the  Wenrohronon,  Father  Bressani, 
writing  in  1653  (ibid.,  xxxix,  141,  1899), 
says  that  they  had  then  only  recently 
come  into  the  Huron  country,  and  that 
they  "had  formerly  traded  with  the  Eng- 
lish, Dutch,  and  other  heretical  Europe- 
ans." Nothing  is  known  of  the  numbers 
of  the  refugee  Wenrohronon  who  fled  to 
the  Neutral  Nation,  but  these  were  in 
addition  to  the  "more  than  600"  who 
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arrived  in  the  Huron  country  in  1639. 
From  Herrman's  map  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  in  1670  (published  in  1673) 
much  information  is  derived  in  regard  to 
the  valley  of  the  Juniata  r.,  the  w.  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  Wyoming 
or  Scahentowanen  valley.  As  the  Wen- 
rohronon  were  on  hostile  terms  with  the 
Iroquois  tribes,  and  as  they  were  known 
to  have  traded  with  the  English,  the 
Dutch,  and  other  Europeans,  it  would 
appear  that  they  must  have  followed  the 
routes  to  the  trading  places  on  the  Dela- 
ware and  the  lower  Hudson  customarily 
followed  by  the  Black  Minquaas,  with 
whom  they  seem  to  have  been  allied. 
From  Herrtnan'R  map  it  is  learned  also 
that  the  Black  Minquaas  lived  w.  of  the 
Alleghany  mts.,on  the  Ohio  or  Black  Min- 
quaas r*|  and  that  these  Indians  reached 
Delaware  r.  by  means  of  the  Conemaugh, 
a  branch  of  the  Ohio  or  Black  Minquaas 
r.,  and  the  Juniata,  a  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  that  prior  to  1670  the  Black 
Minquaas  came  over  the  Alleghany  mta. 
along  these  branches  an  far  as  the  Dela- 
ware to  trade.  These  Wenrohronon  were 
probably  closely  allied  in  interests  with 
the  Black  Minquaas,  and  so  came  along 
the  same  route  to  trade  on  the  Delaware. 
Diverging  eastward  from  the  Wyoming 
valley  were  three  trails — one  through 
Wind  gap  to  Easton,  Pa.,  the  second  by 
way  of  the  Lackawanna  at  Capouse  mead- 
ows through  Cobb's  gap  and  the  Lacka- 
waxen  to  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  and 
the  third,  sometimes  called  the  "War- 
rior's path,"  by  way  of  Ft  Allen  and 
along  the  Lehigh  to  the  Delaware  Water- 
gap  at  Easton.  From  the  journal  of  Rev. 
Wm.  Rogers  with  Sullivan's  expedition 
against  the  Iroquois  in  1779,  it  is  learned 
that  in  the  Great  Swamp  is  Locust  Hill, 
whereevidentmarksof  aaestroyed  Indian 
village  were  discovered;  that  the  Toby- 
hannaand  Middle  crs.  flow  into  Tun  khan- 
nock,  which  flows  into  the  head  branch 
of  the  Lehigh,  which  in  turn  joins  the 
Delaware  at  Easton;  that  Moosick  mtn., 
through  a  gap  of  which  Sullivan  passed 
into  the  Great  Swamp,  is  on  the  dividing 
line  or  ridge  between  the  Delaware  and 
the  Susquehanna.  This  indicates  the 
routes  by  which  the  Wenrohronon  could 
readily  have  reached  the  Delaware  r.  for 
trading  purposes  at  a  very  earlv  date. 

LeJeune(Jes.  Rel.  1639,  XYH,  21S,  1898) 
states  that  the  Wenrohronon,  "those 
strangers  who  recently  arrived:  in  this 
country,"  excel  in  drawing  out  an  arrow 
from  the  body  and  in  curing  the  wound, 
but  that  the  efficacy  of  the  prescription 
avails  only  in  the  presence  of  a  pregnant 
woman.  In  the  same  Relation  (p.  37)  he 
says  that  "the  number  of  the  faithful 
who  make  profession  of  Christianity  in 
this  village  amounts  to  nearly  60,  of  whom 


many  are  Wenrohronons  from  among 
those  poor  strangers  taking  refuge  in  this 
country."  According  to  the  Jesuit  Rela- 
tion for  1672-73  (lvii,  197,  1899)  there 
were  Wenrohronon  captives  among  the 
Seneca,  along  with  others  from  the  Neu- 
tral Nation,  the  Onnontioga,  and  the 
H up ms;  the  three  nations  or  tribes  last- 
named,  according  to  Father  Fremin  (1669- 
70),  composed  the  Seneca  town  of  Kana- 
garo,  the  Neutrals  and  the  Onnontioga 
being  described  as  having  seen  scarcely 
any  Europeans  or  having  heard  of  the  true 
God. 

The  historical  references  above  given 
indicate  that  the  Wenrohronon,  before 
their  wars  with  the  Iroquois  and  before 
they  were  stricken  with  smallpox,  must 
have  been  a  tribe  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, numbering  at  least  1,200  or  1,500, 
and  possibly  2,000  persons.    u.n.  n.  h.) 

Ahouenrochrhonon*.— Jes.  Rel.  1635, 34, 1869.  Awe* 
rehronon.—  J©3.  Rel.,  Ill,  index,  1858.  Oenronroa 
non».— Jes.  Rel.  1658,  XXXIX,  141,  1899.  8eanohre- 
nona.— Jes.  Rel.  1639,  66.  1858  (misprint,  cor- 
rected in  errata).  Ouenro  nation.  -Ibid.,  1671,  LVtt, 
197,  1*99.  Senrorononi.— Jes.  Rel.  1639.  98,  ISfiA. 
Weanohronona.— Ibid. .1639.  XVI. 253, 1*98.  W*nro  — 
Shea,  Catb.  Miss.,  179.  1856.  Wenrohronon*  |  8>n- 
rohronon*). — Jes.  Rel.  1639,  66,  1858  (form  given 
in  errata). 

We og u f  k a  ( 1  muddy  water 1 ) .  A  former 
Upper  Creek  town  on  a  branch  of  Pon- 
chishatchee  cr.,  in  a  w.  Coosa  co.,  Ala., 
with  103  heads  of  families  in  1832. 
Owekofea.— Rovce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  Ala.  map, 
1900.  TJ-i-ukufki.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg  . 
L  149, 1884.  We-a-guf-ka.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  426. 24th 
Cong..  1st  seas..  277. 1836.  We  guf  ear.— Parsons  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  676,  1864.  Weo 
gufka— H.  R.  Rep.  37,  31st  Cong.,  2d  sess..  122, 1851. 

Weogufka.  A  town  of  the  Creek  Na- 
tion, Okla. 

TJ-i-ukafki.— Qatechet.  Creek  Migr.  Lag.,  n.  186, 
1888. 

Wepanawomen.  A  village  situated  in 
1608  on  the  e.  bank  of  Patuxent  r.  in 
Anne  Arundel  co.,  Md. — Smith  (1629), 
Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Weperigweia.  An  Algonquian  tribe 
living  in  1635  n.  of  St  Lawrence  r.,  below 
Tadoussac,  Quebec. 

Oueperigoueiaouek.— Jes.  Rel.  1643,  38.  1*58.  Onpe- 
rigoue-ouaouakhi.— Jes.  Rel.  1636.  18.  1858.  W.pe 
rifoueiawak.— Jes.  Rel.,  Ill,  index,  1868. 

Wequadong  (from  wikuedunk,  'at  the 

bay').    An  ancient  Chippewa  village 

where  the  L'Anse  band  still  live,  near 

L'Anse,  at  the  head  of  Keweenaw  bay, 

Raraga  co.,  Mich. 

Anee  — Shea,  Cath.  Miss..  390,  1865.  Aaca-ka-we 
naw— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  8oc,  Coll..  t. 
38.  18*6.  Auae  Kenowenou.— Chuuvlgnerie  (17J6) 
quoted  by  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  nt,  566. 1853 
(misprint).  Kiouanaa.— Chaurignerie  In  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist..  IX,  1064.  1*66.  Kiouanaa  — Chau- 
vignerie  quoted  in  Minn.  Hist.  8oc  Coll..  v,  427, 

1*85.      Kiouanoua  Chauvignerie    quoted  bv 

Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribea,  in.  656.  1853  <  minprint  . 
Kioueouenau  — VandreuU  (1719)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col. 
Hist  .  IX.  893.  1866.  Kuk-ke  wa  on-aa  inf.— War- 
ren (1*52)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Boc,  Coll.,  t,  243.  1886 
L'Anee  —  La  Polnte  treatv  (1864)in  V.8.  Ind.TreaL. 
223.  1*7:1.  We  qua-aong. —Warren  (1862)  in  Minn. 
Hist.  Hoc.  Coll..  v,  38, 1SAY  WUraedo-wiaiaiwak.— 
Gatschet,  Ojibwa  118..  B.  A.  R.,  1882  ('people)  at 
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the  inlet':  name  of  the  band).  Wikueduak.— 
Ibid.  Wikwadaak.— Wm.  Jones,  lnfn,  r.*>;'». 
Wikwed.— Baraga,  Eng.-Otch.  Diet.,  164,  1878 
(Chippewa  furm).   Wiiwedong. — Ibid. 

Weqaaahing.    See  Wigwagging. 

Werawahon.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  situated  in  1608  on  the  v. 
bank  of  Cnickahominy  r.,  in  New  Kent 
co.,  Va.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Werowacomoco    ('chief '8   town').  A 

town  of  the  Powhatan  confederacy,  sit- 
uated in  1608  on  the  n.  bank  of  York  r., 
in  Gloucester  co.,  Va.,  about  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Queen  cr.  Although  it  was  the 
favorite  residence  of  Powhatan,  the  popu- 
lation did  not  exceed  200  persons.  On 
account  of  the  encroachments  of  the 
whites  he  subsequently  withdrew  to 
Orapaks. 

Meronocomooo. — Simons  in  Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I, 
162.  repr.  1819  (misprint).  Werawocomoco.— Smith 
(1(829),  ibid.,  117.  Werowoomooo.— Ibid..  142. 
WfrowooomioM.— Jefferson,  Notes.  138.  table,  1801. 
Werowooomoco. — Smith  (16291,  op.  cit»,  74. 

Werowance.  A  chief,  or  head-man, 
among  the  former  Indians  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  Gerard  (Am.  Anthr.,  ix, 
112,  1907)  derives  the  word  from  Renape 
trirowAntlsu,  1  he  is  rich,'  or  '  he  exists  in 
affluence,'  the  chief  radical  being  ui'ro, 
*  to  be  rich.'  Other  forms  of  the  word  are 
weroance,  wirowance,  wi roans,  wyroans, 
wyoraunce,  etc. 

Wesaemkashika  ('snake  people').  A 
Quapaw  gens. 

Serpent  gena— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  229, 
189?.    Wiji  e'nikaci'aia.-Ibid. 

We«awmaun  ( We-saiv-ma'-un,  'yellow 
eel' ) .  A  gens  of  the  Ma  hi  can.  —Morgan, 
Anc.  Soc.,  174,  1877. 

Weshacum  (wechecum  is  given  by  Roger 
Williams  as  the  Narraganset  name  of  the 
sea,  to  which  Trumbull  adds:  "as  the 
great  'producer'  of  their  staple  food, 
fish  " ).   A  Nashua  village,  apparently  the 

grincipal  one,  at  Washacum  ponds,  near 
terling,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  in  the  17th 
century. 

Washacum.— Willard,  Address,  59,  1853.  Weaa- 
kam. — Oookin  (1677)  in  Trans.  Am.  AnUq.  Soc., 
n,  487, 1836.  Weahacum.— Doc.  ea.  1675  quoted  by 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  III.  83,  1848.  Weahalrim.- 
Gookin  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  I, 
162,  1806.  Weahakum.— Gookin  (1677)  in  Trans. 
Am.  AnUq.  Soc.,  II,  612,  1836. 

Wetkarini.    An  Algonouian  tribe  that 

lived  on  the  n.  side  of  Ottawa  r.  below 

Allumette  id.,  Quebec,  with  the  people  of 

which  they  appear  to  be  closely  associated 

in  the  Jesuit  Relations. 

Little  Nation  of  the  Alfomquina.— Jefferys,  Fr. 
Doma.,  pt.  1,  map.  1761.  Ouaouechkairini Jes. 
Rel.  for  1640,  84,  1858.  Ouaouechkairiniouek.— Je*. 
Rel.  for  1658,  22, 1858.  Ouaouiechkairiai.— Cham- 
plain  (1618),  CBuvrea,  in.  299,  note,  1870. 
kariniBok.^Jes.  Rel.  for  1646,  34,  1858. 
-Jes.  Rel.  for  1643.  61,  1868.  Ou 
iplain  (1613).  (Euvres,  in.  299,  1870. 
ii.-Jm.  Rel.  for  1633,  34.  1858.  F 
des  Algoaqoiaa.-Jes.  Rel.  for  1640. 34, 
Algonquina— La  Tour  map,  1784.  < 
eronona.— Sagard,  Hist,  du  Can.,  in,  738,  1866 
(Huron  name).    Wawechkairini.-Jea.  Rel..  Hi, 


index,  1858.  Waweakairini.— Ibid.  Wewechkai- 
rini. — Ibid. 

Wessag  unset.  A  former  Massachnset 
village  near  the  present  Weymouth,  Nor- 
folk co.,  Mass. 

Wechagaakaa.— Hoyt.  Antiq.  Res..  89,  1824.  W«- 
chagaakaa. — Gookin  ( 1674 )  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
1st  s.,  I,  148.  1806.  Weeaagaacutett.— Bradford 
(ca.  1650),  ibid.,  4th  8.,  in,  241,  1856.  W«aagueca- 
ait.— Pratt  (1662),  ibid.,  IV,  479,  1858.  Wesagus- 
eua.— Dudley  (1681)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  iv, 
227,  1834.  Weaeguaquaaet.— Mather  (ro.  1680)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  IV,  491, 1858.  Wem 
gu»cua.— Dudley  (1630),  ibid.,  1st  a,  vm,  37.  1802. 
Wettaguaquaaaet. — Hubbard  (1680),  Ibid.,  2d  a,  V, 


SZ,  l»l  >.  wetaaguasett.  — Ibiil.,  1st  8.,  I,  125,  1KW. 
Wettauguatua. — Hubbard  (16*0),  ibid..  2d  s.,  V.  192, 
1*15.  Wiehaa;a«ha«.  — Scit.x.liTufr.  Ind.  Tribes,  vi, 
150,  1857.  Wichaguacuaaat— Mourt  (1622)  in  Mass*. 
Hist.  SOC.  Coll.,  1st  s. ,  Till,  248,  1802.  W magus 
•at.— Josselyn  (1676),  ibid.,  8d  s.,  in,  825,  1KW. 
Wiaaaffuaat."— Josselyn  (1675),  ibid.,  318. 

West  Abeika  (Aiabeka,  'unhealthful 
place' ).  A  former  Choctaw  village  located 
by  Romans  at  the  head  of  Chickasaw  hay 
r.,  Miss.,  probably  in  the  present  Neshoba 
co.  It  was  called  West  Abeika  to  distin- 
guish it  from  another  town  (see  East 
Abeika)  cf  the  name  at  the  junction  of 
Sukenatcha  and  Straight  era. — Halbert  in 
Pub.  Miss.  Hist  Soc,  vi,  425,  427,  1902. 
See  Abihka. 

Abeka  —  Romans,  Florida,  323,  1776.  Wut 
Abeika.— West  Florida  map,  co.  1776. 

West  Congeeto.  A  former  Choctaw 
town  on  the  headwaters  of  Chickasaw  hay 
r.,  presumably  in  Kemper  co.,  Miss. 

Wett  Congeta  — Romans.  Fla.,  815,  1775.  West 
Congeto.— West  Fla.  map,  ea.  1775. 

Westenhuck  (corruption  of  Hou^atenur, 
Eng.  Houtatonic,  'at  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain.' — Trumbull).  A  former  Mahi- 
can  village  near  Great  Barrington,  Berk- 
shire co.,  Mass.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Mahican  confederacy  after  the  removal  of 
the  council  fire  from  Schodac.  The  in- 
habitants removed  to  Stockbridge  in  1736, 
soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  mis- 
sion at  that  place.  A  few  removed  to 
Pennsylvania,  where  they  joined  the  Dela- 
wares'and  kindred  tribes.  Most  of  the 
Stockbridges  came  originally  from  Wes- 
tenhuck. (j.  M.) 
Waahktoohook.— Hoyt,  Antiq.  Res.,  209,  1824. 
Wahktoohook.— Ibid.,  226.  Westenbook.— Deed  of 
1679inN.Y.  Doc. Col.  Hist.,  x u I.  545. 1881.  Wett- 
enhuok.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  62,  1872 
(name  used  by  Moravian  missionaries).  W  nahk 
ta  kook. — Ibid,  (name  used  by  English  mission- 
aries). Wnahktukook.— Rartier,  Hist.  Coll.  Mass., 
96,  1841.  Wnoghquetookokc.  —  Kd wards  (1788)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  x,  95,  1823. 

West  Oreenlandere.  A  geograph  ic  group 
of  Eskimo  without  recognized  suVhUvi- 
sions.  They  have  long  been  Christianized 
by  German  Moravian  and  Danish  mis- 
sionaries, and  live  principally  about  the 
mission  stations.  A  considerable  ad  mix- 
ture of  white  blood  is  found  among  them. 
They  are  expert  in  hunting  the  seal  with 
the  large  harpoon  and  bladder,  and  man- 
their  kaiaks  with  marvelous  nkill. 
ey  numbered  9,752  in  18K0.  Their 
villages,  including  the  Danish  trading 
posts  and  the  miasion  stations,  are  as  fol- 
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lows:  Adjuitsuppa.  Agdluitsok,  Aglutok, 
Amerdlok.  Aiigpalartok,  Arpik,  Arsuk, 
Atanekerdluk,  Blaesedael,  Christians- 
haab,  Claushaven,  Drynaeskirk,  Egedes- 
minde,  Episok,  Kiskernaes,  Frederiksdal, 
Frederikshaab,  Godthaab,  Holstenborg, 
Igdlorpait,  Inigsuarsak,  Ipik,  ltivliarsuk, 
Ivigtut,  Ivikat,  Jacobshavn,  Julianehaab, 
Kaernok,  Kagsersuak,  Kanajormiut,  Kan- 
gek,  Kangiartsoak,  Kapisilik,  Kariak, 
Karsok,  Karusuk,  Kasigianguit,  Keker- 
tarsuarak,  Kinalik.  Kingiktok,  Kornok, 
Lichtenfels,  Maklykaut,  Merkitsok,  Nan- 
ortalik,  Narsak,  Narsarsuk,  Nugsoak, 
Numarsuak,  Nunatarsuak,  Ny  Herrnhut, 
Okossisak,  Pamiadluk,  Proven,  Riten- 
benk,  Sagdlet,  Saitok,  Sardlok.  Sarkak, 
Serniilik,  Sukkertoppen,  Svartenuk,  Tor- 
nait,  Tuapait,  Tunuliarbik,  Umanak, 
Upernivik,  Utlaksuk,  Uvingasok,  Yotlik, 
Zukkertop. 

WoBto.  A  name  applied  by  the  coast 
Indians  of  southern  South  Carolina  to  a 
tribe  dwelling  along  Savannah  r.  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  They 
were  dreaded  enemies  of  the  coast  people, 
who  declared  that  they  were  man-eaters. 
In  1674  Henry  Woodward  visited  their 
town,  or  a  town  of  theirs,  situated  on  a 
point  on  the  w.  bank  of  Savannah  r.,  two- 
thirds  surrounded  by  the  river  and  pro- 
tected by  palisades.  Their  predatory 
habits  made  them  particularly  trouble- 
some in  1669-71,  and  in  1674  it  was  neces- 
sary to  send  against  them  a  company  of 
volunteer  troops.  In  1681  part  of  the 
Shawnee  drove  them  from  the  region 
about  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  little  is  heard  of 
them  afterward.  It  appears,  however, 
that  some  of  the  Westo,  at  least,  retired 
among  the  Lower  Creeks,  first  to  Okmul- 
gee r.  and  thence  to  Chattahochee  r., 
from  which  circumstance  and  other  evi- 
dence it  is  almost  certain  that  they  were 
identical  with  the  well-known  Yuchi  (q. 
v.).  Thi8tribeisthe<40ustackM  of  Led- 
erer  (1672),  and  perhaps  the  Yuetaga 
(q.  v. )  of  the  Florida  explorers  in  the  16th 
century.  (J.  r.  s.) 

Ouitaca. — Do  Hry  map  (1591)  in  Le  Movne,  Nair., 
Appleton  trans..  18/5.  OujUck.— Lederer,  Di»- 
cov.,  17,  1672.  OuiUci.—  Gatschet.  Creek  Mlgr. 
Leg.,  I.  48,  1884.  Wettoes.— Archdale  (1707)  in 
Ramsay,  Hist.  So.  Car.,  I,  34, 1809. 

Wetamoo.  A  female  chieftain  of  a  part 
of  the  Wampanoag,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  17th  century,  general  I  v  known  during 
Philip's  war  as  the  Squaw  Sachem  of 
Pocasnet.  She  was  the  wife  of  Alexander 
(Wamsutta),  Philip's  elder  brother,  and 
sister  of  Wootonekauske,  Philip's  wife, 
and  until  Alexander's  death  (1662)  went 
under  the  name  of  Namumpam.  She  sur- 
vived her  husband,  and  after  his  death 
was  called  Wetamoo  ( Weetamoe,  Weeta- 
moo,  Wetamoe,  Wetamore).  She  es- 
poused Philip's  cause  in  his  war  with  the 
English,  and  aided  him  with  warriors 


and  provisions.  After  the  death  of  her 
first  husl>and  she  married  Quinnapin 
(known  al*o  as  Petananuet  and  Peter 
Nunuit),  a  son  of  Ninigret,  chief  of  the 
Niantic  tribe.  While  fleeing  from  the 
English  she  was  drowned.  Am?-  6,  1676, 
in  attempting  to  cross  Teh ti cut  r.  Her 
head  was  cut  off  and  set  upon  a  pole  in 
sight  of  Indian  prisoners  who  were  her 
adherents.  According  to  Mrs.  Rowland- 
son  (Narr.,  73, 1828),  who  was  a  prisoner 
of  Quinnapin,  Wetamoo  spent  much  time 
in  her  personal  adornment  At  a  dance 
"she  had  a  kersey  coat  covered  with 
girdles  of  wampum  from  the  loins  up- 
ward. Her  arms  from  her  elbows  to  her 
hands  were  covered  with  bracelets. 
There  were  handfuls  of  necklaces  about 
her  neck,  and  several  sorts  of  jewels  in 
her  ears.  She  had  fine,  red,  stockings, 
and  white  shoes,  her  hair  powdered,  and 
her  face  painted  red."  (a.  f.  c.  c.  t.) 
Wetchon  ( •  panther ' ).    A  Yuchi  clan. 

WetcU»'.-8pec£,  Yuchi  Ind*..  71.  1909  (fr-cA.. 
Wetch*  taha.-GaUrhct,  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A. 
1886  (  =  '  panther  {ten*'). 

Wetlko.  A  Yurok  village  on  the  a.  side 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath  r.,  n.  w. 
Cal. 

Wehfl-qua.— Gibbs  (1861)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tril.es.  Ill,  1S8,  1868. 

Wetsagua  ( 'opossum' ).  A  Yuchi  clan. 
WeU*eowA»'.— Speck,  Yuchi  Ind*.,  71, 1909.  Wrt- 
tafua  Uha.— Gatxchet,  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1?*6 
(-'opossum  gens'). 

Wettiaut.   A  Siuslaw  village  on  Si  mi- 
law  r.,  Or 
WV-tai  au*' 

230. 1890. 

Wetsitsiko.  The  Yurok  name  of  a 
Karok  village  on  Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal., 
between  the  mouth  of  Salmon  r.  and  Or- 
leans Bar. 

Wetumpka  (Creek:  u'-t,  or  u-t'tra, 
'water';  tumku,  'it  is  rumbling').  Two 
former  Upper  Creek  towns,  4  m.  apart, 
on  the  e.  Dank  of  Coosa  r.,  Elmore  co., 
Ala.,  the  falls  of  the  river  lying  between 
them.  8wan  in  1791  called  them  Big  and 
Little  Wetumpkee.  The  modern  town 
Wetumpka  stands  on  the  site  of  Big  We- 
tumpka, about  }  m.  below  the  falls;  and 
another  town,  Wrest  Wetumpka,  has 
sprung  up  on  the  w.  side  of  the  river, 
which  flows  through  adeep  canyon  at  that 
place.  The  "Stineard"  language  si^k^n 
l)V  these  two  towns,  which  are  generally 
n'ferred  to  as  one 


Alihaimi  dialect  (a.  s.  g.) 

Oweatumka— Woodward,  Rcrainl«H\,  48,  18.V9. 
Wee  tam-ka.— Adair,  Am.  Inds.,  267,  1775. 
tumkua  —  RomaiiN.  Florida,  I.  90,  IT?.*!.  Wre- 
tumpke*.— Adair, op. cit., 830.  Wetumpkee* (big and 
] i t  tl<*  i . — Swan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
v.  it  J.  ls-is.  Whittamke.— Bartram.  Travels,  4tU. 
1?\K    Witumki.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  V,  348,  17>H 

Wetumpka.  A  former  Lower  Creek 
town,  a  branch  or  colony  of  Kawita  Tal- 
ahasi  (see  Katvita),  situated  12  m.  from 
it,  extending  for  3  m.  along  Wetumpka 
cr.  in  n. 


ding  lor  ti  m.  aion 
e.  Russell  co.,  Ala. 
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Weektumkaa.— Carroll,  Hist.  Coll.  8.  C,  L  190, 
1836.  We-tum-cau.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  66, 
1848.  Wetumkee.— Page  (1X86)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  274, 
Mill  Cong.,  2d  M»e.,  76,  1838. 

Wetumpka.  Apparently  a  former  Semi- 
nole settlement  in  central  Florida.  It 
was  probably  near  Wetumpka  Hammock, 
in  Marion  co.  Charley  Emathla's  town 
and  Coe  Hadjo's  town  were  near  by,  and 
Wetumpka  may  be  the  proper  name  of 
one  of  them.  (h.  w.  h.) 

Wctumka.— Drake,  Bk.  I  ml*.,  bk.  IV,  84.  1848. 
Wilamky.-H.  K.  Doc.  78.  25th  Cone.,  2d  KM., 
man.  768-9.  1838.  Witamky.— McKeuney  and 
Hall.  Ind.  Tribe*.  II,  160. 1858. 

Wevok.  A  Tikeramiut  Eskimo  village 
at  C.  Lisburne,  Alaska. — Hydrogr.  chart, 
1890,  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska, 
1902. 

Wewamaskem  (  Wi'wamoMBm,  'the  no- 
ble ones ' ).  A  gens  of  the  Manialelekala, 
a  Kwakiutl  trioe. — Boas  in  Rep.  U.  8. 
Nat.  Mus.  1895,  330,  1897. 

Wewanitowuk.  A  band  of  Cree. — 
Hutchins  (1770)  quoted  by  Richardson, 
Arct.  Exped.,  n,  37,  1851. 

Wewasee  (  Wt-Wv  Mi.  'buzzard').  A 
gens  of  the  Shawnee. — Morgan,  Anc.  8oc., 
168,  1877. 

Wewenoc.  A  tribe  of  the  Abnaki  con- 
federacy that  lived  on  the  coast  of  Maine 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  r.,  in 
Lincoln  and  Sagadahoc  cos.  They  were 
closely  related  to  the  Aroeaguntacook, 
with  whom  they  combined  at  an  early 
period  when  displaced  by  the  English. 
They  figured  in  the  Falmouth  treaty  of 
1749  and  other  treaties  of  that  period. 
Before  1727  most  of  them  had  removed 
to  St  Francis  and  Beeaneour,  Quebec,  and 
in  1747  only  a  few  families  remained  in 
Maine,  who  soon  afterward  removed  also 
to  Canada,  where  a  remnant  still  exists. 

8an8inak.— French  letter  (1721)  in  Ma**.  Hist. 
8oc.  Coll..  2d  6.,  viii.  263,  1819.  oarinakiena.— 
Rasle  (trans,  of  1724)  in  Maw.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
2d  ".,  VIII,  247,  1819.  Sheepacot  Indiana.— Wil- 
liamson in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  IX, 475, 1855  (local 
name).  Bheepecuta. — Oouglass,  Summary,  1,184, 
1755.  Walinaki.— Gatachet,  Penobscot  MS.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1887  ( Penobscot  name).  Walnonoak.— Doug- 
las*. op.  rit.,  185.  Waaanoak. — Alcedo,  Dic.OeOK., 
V,  331, 1789.  Wanonoaka  —  Jefferys,  Fr.  Doms.,pt.  1, 
map,  1 7C1.  Waweenock.— Caseo  conf .  ( 1 727)  in  N.  H. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  II.  201, 1827.  Wawenech.— Col  man 
(1727)  In  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  1st  *.,  VI,  117, 1800. 
wawenock.— Casco  conf.  (1727)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  II,  261,  1827.  Weewenocka.— Falinouth 
lour.  (1749)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  IV,  164,  1856. 
weweenocke.— Falmouth  jour.  (1749),  ibid.,  156. 
Wewenocka.— Nile*  (ra.  1761)  in  Mas*.  Htet.  Soe. 
Coll.,  4th  *.,  v.  36">.  1861.  Wewoonock.— Falmouth 
treaty  rep.  (172»;)  in  Me.  Hist.  S<*\  Coll.,  Ill,  390. 
1853.  Winnenocka.— Falmouth  treaty  rep.(1726) 
In  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  III.  3*6,  1853.  Wiecas- 
aett  —  Sullivan  In  Mas*.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  1st 
IX, 220, 1804  (loeal  name).  Woenoeka.— Falmouth 
treaty  rep.  (172fi)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  111,386, 
1853.  Womcnog.— Gyles  (1726)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  ill,  357.  1*53*  (misprint).  Wowenocka. — 
Falmouth  treaty  rep.  (1726),  ibid.,  in,  386,  1853. 

Wewoka  (Creek:  u'-itm  or  tt'-i,  'water'; 
wdxk'it,  'it  in  roaring':  'roaring  water'). 
A  former  Upper  Creek  town  on  Wewoka 
it.  ,  in  x.  w.  Elmore  co.,  Ala.,  with  40  war- 


riors in  1799  and  100  families  in  1832. 

See  Ouanakina.  (a.  s.  q. ) 

Weakia.—  Treaty  of  1797  in  V.  S.  Ind.  Treat., 
68,  1*37.  Wecoka  —  Robin,  Voy.,  II.  map,  1807. 
Weeokeea.— Treaty  of  1779  in  V.  H.  Ind.  Treat..  70, 
1K37.  Weoka  — H.  K.  Kx.  Doc.  27fi.  21th  Cong..  1st 
sea*.,  325,  1836.  Wewoak  bar  —  Sen.  Kx.  Doc.  125, 
24th  Cong.,  1st  seas..  303,  1836.  Wewoakkan.— 
Ibid.,  27§.  We  woak  kar.  —  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  IV,  578.  1851.  We woakkar  Wockoy  -Creek 
paper  (1836)  in  H.  K.  Rep.  37.  31st  Con*..  2d 
se*s..  122,  1851.  We-wo^cau.-Hawkins  (1799), 
Sketch.  40. 1848.  Wewoko— Treaty  of  1814  in  U.  8. 
Ind.  Treat.,  162.  1837.  Wiwoka— <  iatschet,  Creek 
Miur.  Leu..  I.  150,  1884.  Wiwu*ka.-Ibid.  Wowo- 
eau.— Cornells  (1813)  in  Am.  St.  I  *apera,  Ind.  AH., 
I.  K4ii.  1832 

Wewoka.  An  important  town,  the 
former  capital  of  the  Seminole  Nation, 
Okla. 

WiwBXka.— (iatschet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  n,  186, 
1888. 

Wewutnowhu.    A  Kawia  village  in  the 
San  Jacinto  nits.,  a.  Cat. 

Bant*  Roia  Harrows.  Kthno-Bot.  Coahuilla  Ind., 
34,  1900.   We-wut-now  hu.-Ibid. 

Weyapienenwah.    See  Bluejacket. 

Weyarnihkato  (  We-yar-niW -kit-to,  'cave 
enterer').  A  subclan  of  the  Delawares.— 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Weye.  A  former  town,  probably  of  the 
Upper  Creeks,  on  middle  Coosar..  Ala.— 
Luttre,  map  U.  S.,  1784. 

Weyon  (  deer').    A  Yuchi  clan. 

We«yA»'.— Speck,  Yuchi  Ind*.,  70,  1909.  Weyon 
taha  — Gatschet,  CeheeMS.,  B.  A.E.,  1885  (=  'deer 
gen*'). 

Weypulco.  A  former  Upper  Creek  town 
on  the  k.  side  of  Coosa  r.,  Ala. — Jeffeiys, 
Am.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776. 

Wezhinahte  (freely  translated  the  name 
signifies  'those  by  whom  the  anger  or 
displeasure  of  the  people  is  made  mani- 
fest'). The  War  gens  of  the  Omaha.  The 
skin  of  the  elk  is  not  touched  or  used  by 
the  members  of  this  gens,  because  the 
wrappers  used  to  cover  the  pi|>e8  and 
other  sacred  articles  happened  to  be  the 
skin  of  a  male  elk.  It  has  been  errone- 
ously called  the  Elk  gens.  (p.  l.  ) 
Elk  gens.— Dorsey  in  3d  Ren.  B.  A.  E..  220,  1885 
(error).  Wajingaetage.—  Biilbl,  Atla*  Kthnog.,  56, 
1826.  Waaenhta.— Long.  Exped.  Rocky  Mts..  I, 
325.  1823.  Wa'-»heae-U.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soe..  155, 
1877.  Weji«cto.— Dorseyiii3dRep.B.  A.E.,219,1885.  . 

Whahoo.    See  Wnhoo. 

Whala.    The  extinct  Bear  clan  of  the 
former  pueblo  of  I'ecos,  N.  Mex. 
Whalatdaah  —  Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix.319,  1896 
(dM=  'people  *).    Wha-lu  —  Hewett,  ibid.,  n.  «., 

Whaleback  Shellheap.  The  extensive 
oyster-shell  heaps  of  Damariscotta  r., 
Me.,  lie  within  the  towns  of  Newcastle 
and  Damariscotta.  Besides  many  small 
mounds  and  layers  of  shell,  there  are  five 
heaps  of  large  size.  Two  of  these  are  on 
the  w.  shore,  the  more  northerly  of  which, 
known  as  the  Peninsular  mound,  being 
about  400  ft  long.  The  greatest  depth  of 
shells  is  about  22  ft.  A  hundred  yards 
downstream  is  another  heap  of  irregular 
form,  extending  along  the  shore  for  sev- 
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end  hundred  feet  On  the  opposite 
shore  are  three  principal  deposits.  The 
greater  part  of  the  largest  of  these, 
the  Whaieback  mound,  was  removed  in 
1886,  and  the  shells  were  ground  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  The  Peahody  Mu- 
seum of  Harvard  University  purchased 
the  right  to  all  artifacts  found.  This 
heap  was  approximately  300  ft  long  and 
125  ft  wide;  its  greatest  depth  was  16 J  ft. 
There  seem  to  have  been  two  or  three 
periods  of  deposition  of  shells  forming 
the  mound,  separated  by  intervals  during 
which  thin  layers  of  mold  had  accumu- 
lated. 

The  mound  was  composed  almost 
wholly  of  oyster  shells,  a  few  of  the 
larger  valves  being  1 1  and  12  in.  in  length. 
Occasionally  shells  of  other  species  of 
mollusks  were  found;  five  or  six  Indian 
skeletons  were  unearthed,  and  fireplace 
hearths,  ashes,  charcoal,  and  bones  of 
various  animals  occurred  frequently,  but 
artifacts  of  stone,  bone,  and  antler  were 
extremely  rare.  A  small  number  of  stone 
adze  blades  of  the  nearly  straight-edged 
type  were  obtained,  also  a  very  few  rude 
pestles,  hammer-stones,  and  other  com- 
mon forms  Fragments  of  a  considerable 
number  of  earthenware  pots  were  recov- 
ered at  various  depths.  The  sherds  from 
10,  12,  and  14  ft  below  the  surface  have 
the  same  characteristics  as  those  from  the 
upper  layers,  all  of  them  being  of  the 
well-known  New  England  Algonquian 
types.  The  "roulette"  and  indented 
methods  of  decoration  prevailed  through- 
out. The  potter's  art  in  this  region 
made  little  it  any  advance  during  the  long 
period  necessary  for  the  accumulation  of 
12  or  14  ft  of  shells. 

Consult  Berry  in  New  England  Mag., 
xix,  1898-9;  Putnam  in  20th  Rep.  Pea- 
bod  v  Mus.,  1887;  Wyman  in  2d  Rep. 
Peabody  Mus.,  1869.  (c.  c.  w.) 

Whapi  ( \\7td-pi').  The  Red-tail  Hawk 
clan  of  theSan  Ildefonso  Indians  of  New 
Mexico;  also  the  name  of  an  ancient 
pueblo  site  in  the  Rio  Grande  valley 
about  2  m.  n.  e.  of  the  Black  mesa,  tradi- 
tionally claimed  to  be  a  former  home  of 
the  Whapi  clan.  (e.  l.  h.) 

Wharhoota  ( Xwaxots:  Chehalis  name). 
A  former  village  of  the  Chinook  tribe  on 
Shoalwater  bay,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Bruceport,  Pacific  co.,  Wash. 

lfi*wa'*dtae.-F.  Boa*,  infn.  1906.  WharhooU- 
Swan.  N.  W.  Coa*t.  211,  1867.  ?wi'x6U.-Boas, 

op.  ctt.  (Chehalis  name). 

Wharnock.  A  K  want  len  village  on  Fra- 
ser  r.,  a  few  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
Stave  r.,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  29  in  1910. 
Hd'nak.— Hill-Tout  In  Ethnol.  Sun-.  Can.,  W.  1902. 
Stcuwi'cKl.— Boas.  MS..  B.  A.  K.,  1891  (probably 
identical).  Wharnook.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  n,  160, 
1901.  Whonnoch  — Hill-Tout,  Op.  Clt.  Whonock  — 
Can.  Ind.  Aff..  74.  187*. 

Whatlminek  (  WhaU-min-ek').  An  Oki- 
nagan  village  6 J  m.  n.  of  Deep  cr.,  Oka- 


nagan  lake,  Brit  Col. —Dawson  in  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  n,  44,  1891. 

Whetstones.   See  Abrading  implement*. 

Whiggiggin.  A  written  permit  to  hunt, 
from  localofficials  or  from  Indian  chiefs. 
According  to  Scheie  de  Vere  ( American- 
isms, 21,  1872)  this  word  is  in  common 
use  in  Maine  and  adjoining  parts  of  Can- 
ada: from  awikhigan  in  the  Abnaki  dia- 
lect of  Algonquian,  signifying  '  ( what  is) 
carved  (scratched,  or  engraved),'  hence 
anything  written,  as  a  letter,  a  bill,  or  a 
book.  (a.  r.  c.) 

Whilku t.  The  Hupa  name  of  a  small 
Athapascan  division  occupying  the  upper 
portion  of  the  valley  of  Redwood  cr.,  x. 
Gal.  Their  language  differs  slightly  from 
that  of  the  Hupa,  from  whom  they  were 
separated  by  a  mountain  ridge,  and  they 
might  be  considered  a  part  of  that  tribe 
except  that  they  seem  to  have  had  no 
political  connection  with  them  and  dif- 
ered  in  religious  practices.  The  routes 
of  the  pack-trains  lay  through  their  terri- 
tory, and  tho  conflicts  between  the  whites 
and  Whilkut  were  frequent  and  bloody. 
The  survivors  were  taken  to  the  reserva- 
tion at  Hupa  soon  after  its  establishment, 
but  after  1870  they  drifted  back  to  then- 
old  homes,  where  10  or  12  families  are 
still  living.  Below  them  on  Redwood  cr. 
are  the  Chilula.  (p.  s.  o.  ) 

Ho-al-kut-whuh  — Powers  In  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.. 
111,88,  1877  ('given':  Hupa  name).  Helta  Indi 
aner. — Meyer.  Nacti  dem  Sacramento,  215.  isfift. 
Redwood  Indians.— McKee(1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4. 
S2d  Cong.,  spec,  seas.,  160.  1863.  Whoaleottaa. — 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  I.  446,  1874  (' tributaries': 
Hupa  name).  Whil'-kut.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  111,88,  1877.  Xoilkut. — P.  E.  Goddard. 
Infn,  1903  (Hupa  name). 

Whipaiwog.  A  name  of  the  fire  weed 
( Erechth  ties  hieract  folia ) .  Gerard  (Garden 
and  Forest)  July  29,  1896,  who  cites  the 
woni,  reiers  it  to  un/tpunwot  in  tne  vree 
dialect  of  Algonquian,  signifying  'thev 
are  hollow,'  that  is.  like  a  tube,  plural 
of  wippisiw,  'it  is  hollow.'      ( a.  f.  c. ) 

Whirling  Bear.    See  Mahloiowa. 

Whirling  Thunder.   See  Nasheakusk. 

Whiskah.  A  band  of  Salish  formerly 
living  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  a  n. 
branch  of  the  Chehalis  in  w.  Washing- 
ton. They  are  little  known  to  whites 
except  under  the  comprehensive  term 
"Lower  Chehalis." 


Whishkah.-Uibbs  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol  .  t.  171. 


Whiiky-john.  A  name  in  northern  Can- 
ada and  parts  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Canada  jay  (Perisorm*  canadensis).  A 
corruption,  by  folk-etymology,  of  tri&ka- 
tchdn,  the  name  of  this  bird  in  the  Cree 
dialect  of  Algonquian  (Nascapi  us'kafhon; 
Chippewa  kwingwixhl,  the  Canada  jay  or 
m ooae bird,  according  to  Dr  Wm.  Jones), 
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further  corrupted  into 
Bionally  into  tchishy-dick.        (a.  f.  c. ) 
Whistles.    See  Music  and  Musical  inst.ru- 


White  Apple.  One  of  the  Natchez  vil- 
lages of  early  writers,  which  seems  to 
have  been  situated  on  the  k.  side  of  St 
Catherines  cr.,  Miss.,  opposite  the  Grand 
village.  White  Earth  has  been  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  it.  For  the  arche- 
ology of  this  section,  see  Bull.  Free  Mus. 
Univ.  Pa,,  ii,  128,  1900. 

Apple  Village.—  Bossu.  Travels  La.,  49,  1771. 
Great  Village.— Dumont  in  French,  Hlflt.  Coll.  La., 
V,  31,  1853.  Great  White  Apple  Village  —  ltd.).,  70, 
VpeloU.— Iberville  (1«99)  quoted  by  Brinton  in 
Pnx-.  Am.  Phlloa.  Soc.,  483,  1873.  White  Apple 
Village.— Dumont,  op.  cit„  49. 

White  Cap  Indiana.  A  band  of  Sioux 
from  Minnesota,  under  the  chief  White 
Cap  ( Wapahaska)  in  1879,  who  settled  on 
s.  Saskatchewan  r.  in  Assiniboia,  Canada. 
White  Cap  Sioux.— Can.  Ind.  ACT..  95,  1880. 
White  Cloud.   See  Wabanaguot;  Wabo- 


White  Dog  Sacrifice.  The  annual  im- 
molation of  the  white  dog  (or  dogs)  at 
the  New  Year  ceremony  by  the  Iroquois 
is  the  satisfaction  or  the  fulfilment  of  a 
dream  of  Teharonhia wagon  (q.  v.),  one 
of  their  chief  gods,  who,  in  the  Iroquoian 
cosmic  philosophy,  is  the  impersonation 
or  the  embodiment  of  all  fa  una  I  and 
floral  life  on  earth.  He  is  therefore 
called  the  Master  of  Life,  or  the  Life 
God.  As  prescribed  by  the  ritual  em- 
ployed, the  date  for  beginning  the  cere- 
mony, or  more  properly  series  of  rites,  is 
on  the  5th  day  of  the  new  moon,  called 
Disgd'tiA'  ('long  moon'),  which  is  the 
second  coming  after  the  winter  solstice, 
or  about  the  end  of  January  or  the  early 
part  of  February.  These  New  Year 
rites  deal  symbolically  with  very  strik- 
ing phenomena  in  nature,  namely,  the 
weakening  or  the  depression  of  the 
power  of  the  Life  God  by  the  Monster 
Forces  of  the  Winter  Goa,  exhibited  in 
the  seeming  demise  of  nearly  all  fauna 
and  flora  following  the  departure  south- 
ward of  the  Sun,  and  the  dispersion  of 
the  Winter  God's  forces  and  the  renewal 
of  life  in  all  things  on  earth  by  his  return 
northward.  In  the  native  mind  these 
changes  are  due  largely  to  enchantments 
produced  by  powerful  orendax  (q.  v.),  or 
magic  powers,  struggling  for  supremacy. 
So  the  rites  and  ceremonies  believed  to 
be  efficacious  in  the  restoration  of  health 
among  men  are  believed  to  be  likewise 
effective  among  the  gods.  Dreams  being 
the  recognized  means  through  which 
tutelaries  may  reveal  the  objects  or 
agencies  to  be  employed  for  the  recovery 
of  health  when  ruined  by  sorcery,  it  was 
assumed  that  Teharonhiawagon,  in  view 
of  his  weakened  power,  must  have 
dreamed  what  would  restore  his  life,  the 
life  in  nature,  to  its  normal  condition; 


and  the  tutelaries  of  man,  his  father's 
clansmen,  have  revealed,  it  is  thought, 
the  fact  that  he  has  dreamed  that  a  sac- 
rificial victim  and  an  offering  of  tobacco 
are  required  to  disenchant  the  life  forces 
in  nature  and  in  man.  The  motive  of 
these  New  Year  rites  is  therefore  (1)  to 
resuscitate  all  life  on  earth  by  supplying 
to  the  Master  of  Life  what  he  has 
dreamed  is  imperatively  necessary  to 
secure  the  well-being  of  his  specific  incar- 
nations— the  normal  bodies  and  beings 
in  nature,  and  (2)  to  renew  through  rite 
and  ceremony  all  the  agencies  and  means, 
largely  mythic  or  figmental  in  character, 
which  are  believed  to  secure  and  promote 
man's  welfare.  Should  the  blight  cast 
upon  the  face  of  nature  by  the  demons  of 
the  Winter  God,  should  the  migration  of 
birds  and  fishes,  and  the  hibernation  of 
game  and  other  animals  become  perma- 
nent facts,  unchangeable  phenomena  of 
the  known  world,  the  wise  men  of  the 
Iroquois  taught  that  all  normal  life  on 
earth — birds,  animals,  and  men — would 
perish  from  the  land,  and  that  corn, 
beans,  squashes,  and  sunflowers,  and  the 
precious  tobacco,  could  no  longer  be 
planted  to  sprout  and  grow  to  maturity, 
so  that  the  demon  Famine  would  devour 
the  people.  It  is  this  gloomy  prospect 
that  impels  the  tutelary  of  Teharonhia- 
wagon, the  Master  of  Life,  to  reveal  to  his 
soul,  through  a  dream,  what  is  needed, 
in  the  form  of  an  offering  by  mankind, 
to  thwart  the  malign  purpose  of  the 
demons  of  the  Winter  God,  Tawiskaron 
(q.  v. ).  He  who  seeks  the  fulfilment  of 
his  dream  must  chant  his  death  song, 
the  challenge  song  of  his  tutelary,  and 
for  this  reason  Teharonhiawagon,  too, 
sings  his  death  chant  in  midwinter,  for 
if  his  dream  be  disregarded  and  remain 
unsatisfied,  the  complete  destruction  of 
all  life  on  earth  would  take  place.  The 
Caucasian  custom  of  drinking  the  health 
of  a  person  is  a  vestigial  reflex  of  a  similar 
concept. 

In  considering  the  status,  the  character, 
and  the  dependence  on  man  of  Teharon- 
hiawagon as  a  chief  god  among  others, 
an  important  caution  is  to  be  kept  in 
mind,  namely,  that  while  he  is  regarded 
as  the  Master  of  Life,  it  must  not  be 
inferred  that  he  is  also  the  god  or  ruler 
of  all  other  things;  and  it  must  not  l>e 
overlooked  that  all  gods  as  such  were 
themselves  subject  to  the  inexorable 
decrees  of  Fate,  of  Destiny.  In  primi- 
tive thought  the  concept  or  idea  of  Fate 
or  Destiny  is  clearly  developed  out  of 
the  countless  failures  of  the  gods  to  bring 
about  results  contrary  to  the  established 
course  of  nature;  every  failure  of  a  god 
to  accomplish  a  certain  expected  result 
was  at  once  attributed  to  one  of  two 
things:  either  to  the  coniectured  inability 
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of  the  god  to  change  the  decree  of  Fate, 
i.  e.  the  established  order  of  things, 
or  to  an  aborti  ve  attempt  of  the  people 
to  [>erform  a  rite  or  ceremony  in  accord- 
ance with  a  prescribed  ritual.  These 
considerations  exempted  Teharonhia- 
wagon  and  other  gods  from  censure  for 
the  nonperformance  of  the  impossible, 
and  they  also  show  that  sometimes  the 
gods  stood  in  need  of  human  aid,  either 
directly  or  ceremonially. 

The  New  Year  ceremony  is  commonly 
performed  in  every  so-calfed  long-house 
or  assembly-hall  in  the  tribe,  for  there 
are  sometimes  several  such  structures 
within  the  tribal  limits,  one  in  each  vil- 
lage or  small  town,  although  two  or  more 
contiguous  small  villages  may  unite  in 
holding  a  joint  session.  However,  the 
village  which  is  the  first  to  celebrate  the 
festival  must  begin  it  on  the  day  pre- 
scribed by  the  ritual,  and  the  other 
villages  consecutively;  or  the  several  vil- 
lages and  towns  may  perform  the  cere- 
mony simultaneously. 

The  name  given  by  all  the  Iroquoian 
peoples,  with  perhaps  the  tentative  ex- 
ception of  the  Cherokee,  to  this  cere- 
mony is  some  variant,  dialectic  or  other, 
of  Oiinonhouarori  (Lafitau).  In  the  Jesuit 
Relations  and  in  other  early  writings  the 
following  forms  occur:  (Jnnoiihouaroia, 
llonnonouaroria,  H<mnaouaroriat  Hono- 
Tunxiruria,  Hatjiiorihariorahn,  Ononhtoaroia, 
Orumhara,  AnnonftSaroria  (Huron),  Gan- 
onhSarori  (Mohawk,  Bruyas).  In  the 
present  Onondaga  it  appears  as  G'ano»- 
'AuxirVI4,  a  form  cognate  with  iakona*- 
thvniiA'th&t,  signifying  'it  drives,  urges, 
or  distracts  one  s  brain,'  having  reference 
to  the  supposed  promptings  of  the  soul, 
inspired  dv  the  tutelarv  to  seek  to  ac- 
quire something  designed  to  promote  and 
secure  the  welfare  of  the  body.  Hence 
the  song  or  chant  commonly  expressed 
such  a  desire.  In  describing  such  parts 
of  this  ceremonv  as  were  observed  by 
them,  the  early  Jesuit  missionaries 
among  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois, 
and  the  early  French  writers  of  Canada, 
employed  expressions  like  In  folie,  oti  le 
retneraemrnl  He  UU  ou  du  cenelle,  i.  e. 
"the  madness,  or  the  dizziness  or  swim- 
ming in  the  head  or  brain,"  and  avoir  la 
Vie  en  /vharue,  i.  e.  "to  have  the  head 
in  a  sling,  and,  taking  a  part  for  the 
whole,  "the  festival  of  dreams,  or  of  de- 
sires," and  confusing  the  rite  of  purifica- 
tion by  fire  with  the  rite  of  kindling 
the  new  fire,  "the  fire  festivals."  Father 
DeCarheil.  writing  of  the  Cayuga  in  1670, 
says  that  they  do  not  worship  the  dream, 
as  such,  as  the  Master  of  Life,  but  a 
certain  ahalknworia  ('false-face'),  Iden- 
tifying it  with  Teharonhiawagon.  It  is 
only  through  these  expressions  that  the 
ceremony  may  be  recognized  in  these 


early  writings.  Among  very  early  writers 
among  the  Mohawk,  parts  of  the  cere- 
mony have  been  recorded  by  Van  Curler 
(1634),  and  among  the  Hurons  by  Sagard 
(1626)  who  gave  a  very  incisive  account, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  partici- 
pants in  some  ot  the  rites  were  more 
obsessed  and  maniacal  than  are  those  of 
the  present-day  Iroquois.  Wholly  mis- 
apprehending the  motives  underlying 
the  several  rites  of  the  ceremony,  Brebeuf 
(1636),  like  his  contemporaries,  says  that 
the  Ononhara,  "a  certain  kind  of  mad- 
ness," is  for  fools  (or  madcaps). 

In  early  times  the  number  of  dogs  to 
be  sacrificed  was  apparently  not  ritual  ly 
limited;  for  in  a  ceremony  held  by  the 
Hurons,  Feb.  24,  1656,  in  fulfilment  of 
an  order  purporting  to  have  been  issued 
by  an  apparition  of  Teharonhiawagon 
himself,  10  dogs,  10  wampum  beads  from 
every  cabin,  a  wampum  belt  10  strands 
in  breadth,  4  measures  of  sunflower  seed, 
and  as  many  beans,  were  sacrificed,  for 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  country  had 
been  threatened  in  case  of  a  failure  to 
provide  the  required  gifts  and  offerings. 
At  another,  held  in  1639,  likewise  in  an- 
swer to  a  direct  order  of  an  apparition, 
22  presents  were  asked,  among  the  items 
of  which  were  6  dogs  of  a  certain  form 
and  color,  50  pieces  of  tobacco,  a  large 
canoe,  etc.  It  is  not  until  late  modern 
times  that  the  dog  (or  dogs)  was  not  partly 
eaten  after  having  been  partially  burned 
in  the  sacrificial  fire;  for  as  early  as  1642 
the  Jesuit  Relations  say  that  the  dogs  are 
eaten  as  "they  usually  eat  their  cap- 
tives. "  The  missionary  Kirk  land  wit- 
nessed among  the  Seneca  a  ceremony 
lasting  7  davs,  in  which  two  white  dogs 
were  strangled,  painted,  decorated,  and 
hung  up  in  the  center  of  the  village  on 
the  evening  preceding  the  beginning  of 
the  rites;  ana  after  the  performances  had 
lasted  several  davs,  the  dogs  were  taken 
down  and  placed  on  a  pyre,  and  when 
nearly  consumed  one  was  removed  and 
placed  in  a  kettle  with  vegetables  and 
eaten.  This  shows  that  as  late  as  1760 
the  flesh  of  the  victim  was  ceremonially 
eaten  among  the  Iroquois. 

According  to  the  ritual,  in  the  per- 
formance ot  this  and  of  all  other  tribal 
ceremonies  each  of  the  two  phratries  of 
clans  (see  Trilte)  has  essential  parts  in 
every  act  to  execute,  which  the  other 
may  not,  without  at  once  destroying  the 
assumed  mystic  effect  of  the  ceremony 
on  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  of  the 
Master  of  Life. 

In  the  preparations  preliminary  to  the 
sacrifice  of  the, victim  two  fire  rites  are 
performed,  which  consume  three  days; 
one  is  for  the  purpose  of  rekindling  the 
fires  after  removing  the  old  from  all  the 
cabins  of  the  community.  The  Directors 
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of  the  Four  Ceremonies  appoint  two  per- 
sons, one  from  each  phratry,  to  do  this. 
Among  the  Onondaga  these  two  persons 
are  chosen  from  the  Deer  and  the  Wolf 
clans,  respectively,  these  two  being  the 
heads  of  the  phratries  to  which  they 
belong.  In  the  performance  of  their 
sacred  duties  these  two  persons,  who 
must  have  the  rank  of  federal  chiefs, 
must  wear  the  native  costume— a  feather 
head-dress  made  of  the  webs  stripped 
from  the  shafts,  and  a  blue  sash  when 
available— must  be  painted  with  a  spot  of 
vermilion  on  each  cheek,  and  must  carry 
each  a  wooden  paddle,  about  4  or  5  ft  in 
length,  on  which  must  be  delineated  the 
clan  tutelary  of  the  bearer.  The  duty 
of  the  Deer  herald  in  every  lodge  is, 
while  rekindling  the  fire,  to  deliver  a 
thanksgiving  address  with  the  announce- 
ment of  the  beginning  of  the  Gancfn'fanri'- 
vA\  or  New  Year  ceremony,  and  to  urge 
the  inmates  to  abandon  their  labors  and 
amusements  in  order  to  attend  in  person 
at  the  long-house  or  tribal  assembly- 
hall;  the  duty  of  the  Wolf  herald  is  con- 
tinuously to  chant  on  the  way  and  in 
the  lodges  the  Ganon'htrai'nV,  or  the 
Death  chant  of  Teharonhiawagon.  The 
rites  at  the  assembly-hall  do  not  begin 
until  these  two  persons  return  there  and 
make  their  report. 

In  making  his  report  of  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  sacred  commission  entrusted 
to  them,  the  spokesman  in  behalf  of 
himself  and  his  cousin  of  the  Wolf  phra- 
try says,  among  many  other  things,  that 
they  then  place  the  entire  matter  on  the 
floor  of  the  assembly-hall  and  that  there- 
after the  whole  responsibility  for  carry- 
ing on  the  ceremony  devolve  on  the 
Two  Cousins  (i.  e.  the* two  clan  phratries 
of  the  tribe)  occupying  respectively 
the  two  sides  of  the  phratral  fires;  that 
they  two  have  chanted  the  Death  chant 
in  behalf  of  Teharonhiawagon;  that  they 
have  rekindled  the  fires  in  his  behalf 
with  the  paddles;  that  the  session  of  the 
Ganon'htmi' ni\  or  New  Year  ceremony, 
is  now  open  for  all  the  people,  even  to 
the  least  of  the  children;  and  that  in 
the  ensuing  fire  rite  they  two  will  pass 
through  the  fires  in  behalf  of  Teharon- 
hiawagon. Then  a  speaker  chosen  from 
the  Deer  phratry  receives  in  the  name 
of  the  people  the  report  with  suitable 
commendations  of  the  two  officials,  and 
then  in  behalf  of  the  assembled  people 
directs  his  words  in  a  long  address  to 
extolling  the  handiwork  of  Teharonhia- 
wagon as  exhibited  in  nature.  Vividly 
he  addresses  the  Ixxlies  and  beings  and 
elements  in  nature  as  anthropic  persons. 
Beginning  with  the  lowest  in  position, 
he  gives  thanks  to  "Our  Mother,  the 
Earth,"  for  her  blessings;  and  then  in 
like  manner  he  addresses  the  Grasses, 


the  Plants,  the  Shrubs,  and  the  Trees, 
severally,  feelingly  declaring  that  all 
these  things  were  made  "curative 
medicine"  by  Teharonhiawagon  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  man;  then  the 
Rivers,  the  Lakes,  the  Springs,  and  All 
Moving  Waters,  and  so  too  "Our  Moth- 
ers the  Corn,  the  Beans,  and  the  Squash" 
receive  a  like  measure  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  for  the  blessings  supplied 
by  them;  then  the  Game  Animals  which 
run  or  fly  or  swim  likewise  receive  praise 
and  thanks  for  the  sustenance  which 
they  give  to  man;  then,  in  order,  the 
Fire  is  thanked  for  its  many  blessings  to 
man;  in  like  manner  the  Sun,  "Our 
Elder  Brother,"  the  Moon,  "Our  Grand- 
mother," and  her  Assistants,  the  Morn- 
ing Star  and  the  Stars,  are  all  thanked 
for  their  care  and  guidance;  then  the  Four 
Thunderers  and  Rainmakers,  "  Our 
Grandfathers,"  receive  praise  and  thanks 
for  the  many  blessings  and  comforts 
which  they  bestow  on  man  and  on  all 
living  things  on  earth  in  watering  the 
earth  and  all  that  grows  thereon  and  in 
keeping  the  water  in  springs,  rivers,  and 
lakes  fresh;  lastly,  the  Air  (or  the  Wind) 
is  thanked  for  preserving  fresh  the  air 
that  moves  on  the  earth,  even  as  Teha- 
ronhiawagon has  willed  it.  The  speaker 
now  addresses  the  people,  strongly  re- 
minding them  that  such  and  so  many 
are  the  required  words  of  thanksgiving 
which  must  be  spoken  by  man  to  all  the 
things  established  by  Teharonhiawagon 
and  to  all  those  assistant  anthropic  beings 
to  whom  he  has  assigned  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  world  by  entrusting 
them  severally  with  various  duties  for 
the  promotion  of  human  welfare  and 
who  will  aid  in  protecting  man  during 
the  New  Year  ceremony,  then  just  l>egun, 
in  which  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  man 
to  execute  faithfully  the  decrees  of  Te- 
haronhiawagon. Finally,  apostrophiz- 
ing the  Master  of  Life,  the  speaker  sum- 
marizes all  that  he  has  said  in  behalf  of 
the  people  and  humbly  begs  of  him 
health,  peace,  and  contentment  for  all 
mankind  during  the  period  the  ceremony 
will  last.  Then  he  announces  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  fire  rite  by  announc- 
ing to  the  cousin  phratry  of  the  Wolf 
that  his  phratry  has  already  appointed 
the  official  who  will  take  charge  of  the 
paddles,  and  he  earnestly  enjoins  on  all 
persons,  both  adults  and  children,  the 
imperative  necessity  for  every  one  to 
perform  this  rite  and  solemnly  cautions 
every  one  not  to  withdraw  his  hand 
when  a  paddle  is  offered  by  the  chosen 
official. 

This  fire  rite,  called  AmUaenhrohi  ( *to 
asperge  with  ashes ')  by  the  Hurons,  has 
for  its  motive  the  disinfection  or  rather 
disenchantment  of  all  persona  from  the 
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contagion  of  fevers  and  hot  maladies 
prod  need  by  the  Fire-god,  the  "  Demon 
Aoutaenhrohi,"  by  parsing  through  the 
breath  of  fire,  and  the  exorcism  and 
expulsion  from  the  village  and  country  of 
the  malign  spirits  that  caused  these  evils. 
The  Jesuit  Relation  for  1637  relates  that 
a  woman  among  the  Hurons  for  whom 
this  fire  rite  was  being  performed,  passed 
barefoot  through  200  or  300  fires  main- 
tained expressly  for  her  in  the  several 
cabins,  and  that  she  was  not  thereby 
burned  in  the  least  At  the  present  time 
this  rite  is  performed  symbolically  only. 
The  persons  performing  the  rite  each 
receive  a  wooden  paddle  and  then  repair 
to  each  of  the  two  phratral  fires  in  the 
long-house,  where  they  dip  up  the  ashes 
and  let  them  fall .  For  this  purpose  smal  I 
parties  of  men,  women,  ana  children  are 
formed  from  either  phratry,  acting  con- 
secutively or  sometimes  simultaneously. 
Every  party,  however,  must  have  a  leader, 
a  chanter,  and  a  speaker  who  makes  an 
address  of  praise  and  of  thanksgiving  to 
Teharonhiawagon  in  behalf  of  those  who 
accom)>any  him  to  the  two  tires.  When 
the  people  have  all  passed  through  the 
fire,  the  t  wo  persons  who  acted  as  heralds 
perform  this  fire  rite  in  behalf  of  Teharon- 
hiawagon himself;  and  then  two  men  and 
two  women  from  each  phratry  with  the 
usual  complement  of  a  leader,  a  chanter, 
and  a  speaker,  accompanied  by  all  the 
people,  bank  the  phratral  fires  lighted  in 
behalf  of  Teharonhiawagon,  and  thus  the 
rite  closes. 

In  this  rite  the  parties  from  the  Deer 
phratry  bearing  paddles  leave  the  room  bv 
the  eastern  doorway,  turn  to  the  lefthand, 
or  sini8trally,  and  go  around  the  building 
by  the  nortnern side  and  reenter  the  room 
by  the  western  doorway;  but  the  parties 
from  the  Wolf  phratry  bearing  paddles 
leave  the  room  by  the  western  doorway, 
turn  to  the  lefthand,  or  sinistrally,  ami 
go  around  the  building  by  the  south  side 
and  reenter  the  room  by  the  eastern  door- 
way .  Thus  half  of  the  circuit  is  made  by 
one  phratry,  and  the  other  half  by  the 
other;  and  by  turning  sinistrally  the 
parties  do  not  at  any  point  in  their  jour- 
ney turn  their  backs  to  the  Sun.  their 
"Elder  Brother."  This  distinctly  em- 
phasizes the  dual  or  phratral  organiza- 
tion of  the  tribe  (q.  v.  I,  whose  functions 
symlwlize  those  of  the  male  and  the 
female  principles  in  nature. 

With  the  close  of  the  two  fire  rites,  the 
Dream  festival  or  ceremony  begins;  this 
usual!  v  lasts  three  days.  'This  rite  is  the 
cult  of"  the  personal  tutelary,  and  consists 
(1 )  in  the  renewal  or  rejuvenation  of  the 
orenda,  or  magic  power,  of  the  personal 
tutelary  of  everv  person  who  possesses 
one,  by  having  its  distinctive  challenge 
song  or  chant  resung  by  the  clansmen  of 


the  father  of  the  owner,  this  resinging 
being  done  according  to  ritual  by  one  or 
more  persons  with  a  drum  or  specific 
rattles;  and  (2)  in  M  the  divining  or  seek- 
ing to  guess  the  dream- word1'  of  those 
who  have  dreamed  specific  dreams,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  thereby  the 
Huggested  or  revealed  tutelary  of  the 
dreamer,  who  is  commonly  a  child,  an* I 
the  bestowal  of  a  small  symbolic  material 
representation  of  this  tutelary  upon  him 
by  his  father's  clansmen.  A  challenge 
song  or  chant  accompanies  the  bestowal 
of  the  symbol  referred  to,  and  it  is  this 
which  is  renewed  in  subsequent  years  at 
such  a  ceremony.  Every  clan  of  each 
phratry  appoints  a  man  and  a  woman  to 
hear  these  specific  dreams  from  children 
and  diffident  persons  in  their  clan,  and 
they  afterward  relate  these  dreams  to  the 
chiefs  or  priest-chiefs  whose  duty  it  is  to 
divine  the  tutelary  for  each.  The  songs 
which  accompany  the  tutelariee  comprise 
practically  all  those  belonging  to  the  tribe, 
with  the  exception  of  those  employed  for 
condolence  and  sorcery.  The  rite'  begins 
with  the  renewal  of  the  two  challenge 
songs  of  Teharonhiawagon  himself;  these 
two  are  the  Great  Feather  Dance  and  the 
Drum  Dance.  Of  course,  this  consists  in 
singing  oniy  one  of  the  scores  of  songs 
and  chants  belonging  to  each  of  these 
rites  or  dances.  In  many  cases  these 
songs  constitute  integral  parts  of  the 
ritual  of  the  Four  Ceremonies,  which  are: 

(1)  the  Great  Feather  Dance,  with  about 
150  songs  with  dance  accompaniment; 

(2)  the  Drum  Dance,  with  approximately 
a  like numberof  songs;  (3)  theAdoit/wA\ 
or  Clan  Personal  Chant,  every  clan  having 
about  100  of  these,  and  (4)  the  Great 
Wager  or  Bet  which  is  laid  between  the 
two  phratries.  This  is  the  game  of  the 
plum-pits. 

In  addition  to  these  songs  and  dances*, 
some  persons  may  ask  to  have  performed 
the  rite  of  aspergation  with  ashes  by  the 
llofldu"?  or  False-faces,  or  that  of  in- 
sufflation by  them,  or  that  of  the  Lament 
of  the  Women,  or  that  of  the  Waving  of 
Evergreen  Branches,  or  that  of  the  A<L\- 
tgoiltrit'»Fl,  or  Dance  of  the  Corn  People, 
or  that  of  the  Chant  of  Death,  or  any  one 
of  many  others.  It  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary that  persons  from  both  phratries  as- 
sist in  the  performance.  There  are,  too, 
certain  tutelaries  whose  nature  is  sup- 
posed to  be  such  that  their  challenge 
songs  need  not  be  renewed  at  the  New 
Year  ceremony,  but  they  may  l>e  reiu- 
venated  at  any  other  time  at  a  public 
or  private  festival  held  in  their  honor. 
These  independent  tutelaries  are  the  Sun, 
whose  challenge  song  is  the  Skin-drum 
Dance  (One'hd'wV);  the  Moon,  whose 
challenge  songs  are  three  in  number, 
namely,  the  A'gofiwi'W  or  Dance  of 
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the  Corn  Mother,  the  Omuga'ni^  or 
Shuffle  Dance,  the  Four  Nights  Dance; 
the  Thunderers,  whose  challenge  song  is 
the  Hra'M"M  or  War  Dance;  and,  lastly, 
those  whose  challenge  songs  belong  to 
the  G&'hi'df/'hwV  or  Dance  of  the  Sor- 
cerers. This  Dream  Rite  is  closed  with 
the  visit  of  the  Hoildu"i't  or  False-face 
Society,  whose  reception  requires  that 
the  dream- word  of  the  eldest  of  these  be 
divined  and  the  presents  required  for  its 
satisfaction  be  provided;  thereafter  this 
society  disenchants  or  disinfects  the  as- 
sembly-hall and  the  village  by  asperga- 
tion  with  ashes  and  coals  of  tire.  This 
rite  is  the  last  one  preliminary  to  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  White  Dog,  which  must  ritu- 
al ly  take  place  at  sunrise  of  the  morning 
following. 

The  victim  must  be  of  the  native  va- 
riety, white  in  color,  and  must  be  killed 
by  strangulation  in  order  not  to  break  any 
of  its  bones.  According  to  the  ritual  the 
body  must  be  dressed  and  adorned,  with 
the  face  painted  in  such  manner  as  to 
represent  Teharonhia wagon — the  highest 
type  of  man;  it  is  profusely  marked  with 
red  spots  about  an  inch  in  diameter; 
white,  blue,  red,  and  green  ribbons  are 
secured  around  the  neck,  body,  tail,  and 
legs;  the  feet  are  fastened  with  ribbons 
to  the  hips  and  the  neck  in  such  manner 
that  the  legs  remain  at  right  angles  to  the 
body,  thus  simulating  the  standing  posi- 
tion of  the  animal;  a  long  loop  of  ribbon 
is  fastened  to  the  feet  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  it;  to  the  head  is  attached  a 
small  head-dress  or  crown  of  feathers,  and 
around  the  neck  is  placed  a  small  string 
of  wampum  as  a  credential  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  its  mission;  it  is  borne  with  the 
head  directed  forward,  and  it  is  placed 
on  the  song-bench  in  the  assembly-hall 
with  its  head  toward  the  west.  On  the 
bench  are  placed  in  order,  first  a  bow  and 
arrows;  second,  the  victim;  and,  lastly, 
a  parcel  of  native  tobacco:  these  are  the 
offerings  to  be  made  to  the  representative 
of  Teharonhiawagon.  Upon  their  enter- 
ing the  assembly-hall  the  priest-chiefs  ap- 
pointed by  both  ph  retries  must  offer  these 
things  to  the  Teharonhiawagon:  those  of 
the  Wolf,  the  bow  and  arrows  (which  are 
refused),  and  the  victim;  while  the  Deer 
priests  offer  the  tobacco.  The  last  two  are 
accepted.  Then  the  Teharonhiawagon 
leaves  the  room,  followed  by  the  bearers 
of  the  offerings  and  by  the  people,  and 
repairs  to  the  pyre,  which  is  kindled  at 
a  suitable  distance  to  the  southeast  of  the 
building.  The  victim  and  the  tobacco 
are  placed  on  a  platform  prepared  for 
them  on  the  southwest  side  or  the  fire; 
the  sacrificing  priest  takes  his  position  on 
the  west  side  of  the  fire,  and,  having  the 
victim  on  his  right,  faces  the  east;  the 
chiefs  and  ceremonial  officers  gather  on 


the  north,  west,  and  south  sides  of  the 
fire,  and  back  of  these  the  people  assem- 
ble, and  all  those  who  have  brought  their 
tutelaries  then  place  them  around  the 
sacrificial  fire.  Thus  the  sacrificing  priest 
is  brought  to  face  the  impersonator  of 
Teharonhiawagon,  who  stands  southeast- 
ward from  the  fire.  Then  thrice  in  a 
load  voice  the  sacrificial  chief  exclaims 
"AV/"  meaning  M  Here,  do  thou  receive 
it!"  The  first  two  paragraphs  and  the 
one  in  which  the  sacrifice  is  made  are  as 
follows: 

"Now,  thou  hearest  the  people  who 
d  well  on  the  earth  calling  (on  thee).  Thou 
dost  too  plainly  see  that  there  where 
the  ceremonial  officers  have  kindled  a 
fire  for  thee,  mankind  stand  in  a  body, 
in  a  regulated  assembly.  Moreover,  t  hey 
who  stand  there  are  those  persons  whose 
lives  are  still  spared  on  earth  and  who 
are  indeed  thy  father's  clansmen.  Now, 
moreover,  do  thou  listen,  thence,  to  them 
when  they  shall  speak.  Thou  didst  or- 
dain it,  willing  that  it  should  be  thus  on 
earth  a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment 
which  should  take  place  in  midwinter; 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  5th  day  of  the  moon 
Disgo'na',  the  matter  which  thou  didst 
call  by  the  name  of  the  'Great  Sacred 
Ceremony  of  theGanon'hwai/wI4.'  Thou 
didst  resolve,  too,  that  thou  wouldst  con- 
tinue to  honor  this  ceremony,  in  which 
mankind  should  perform  the  rites  of  it 
for  thee,  and  in  which  they  should  chant 
their  dream  songs,  and  through  which 
their  words  should  go  to  thee  when  giv- 
ing thee  thanksgivings.  This  is  what 
took  place  in  thy  mind,  thou  who  dwellest 
in  the  sky. 

"Thou  didst  will,  too,  that  all  persons 
should  be  equally  obligated  to  perform 
this  ceremony— the  roia'ner  chiefs,  the 
officers,  both  men  and  women,  of  the 
Four  Ceremonies,  the  public  and  the  chil- 
dren too.  Thou  didst  will,  too,  that  all 
these  persons  should  pass  through  the 
fires  kindled  for  thee  by  the  officers  of 
the  Four  Ceremonies.  Thus  did  it  come 
to  pass  in  thy  mind.  And,  moreover, 
nothing  obstructs  thee,  so  that  thou  hast 
plainly  seen  that  all  those  whose  lives 
are  still  spared  have  now  performed  this 
duty:  all  have  fulfilled  what  thou  hast 
ordained,  thou  who  dwellest  in  the  sky." 

Then  coming  to  the  paragraph  of  sacri- 
fice, he  continues:  "So,  then,  do  thou 
now  know,  too,  that  with  due  formality 
mankind  make  use  of  what  thou  didst 
ordain  for  us  to  employ,  when  thou  didst 
will  that  this  shall  be  the  principal  thing, 
that  that  shall  be  their  word — this  pin- 
ioned object  [the  victim].  Thus  it  took 
place  in  thy  mind,  thou  who  dwellest  in 
the  sky.  So,  now,  here  lies  that  which 
shall  authenticate  the  words  of  man, 
when  thou  wilt  hear  the  whole  earth 
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speak.  Now,  moreover,  do  thou  know 
that  that  by  which  thy  father's  clans- 
men, mankind,  dwelling  on  the  earth, 
make  answer  to  thy  dream-word,  goes 
hence  to  thee  [casts  victim  on  the  pvre]. 
Thou  dost  plainly  see  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  are  assembled  at  the  place  where 
those  who  attend  to  thy  affairs  kindled 
a  tire  for  thee." 

The  entire  invocation  would  require 
about  7,400  English  words  to  translate  it. 
At  the  end  of  every  subsequent  para- 
graph the  priest  throws  a  portion  01  the 
sacrificial  tobacco  into  the  fire?  until  all 
is  offered.  This  ends  the  sacrifice.  On 
the  four  or  five  days  following,  the  Rites 
of  the  Four  Ceremonies  are  performed  in 
their  entiretv.  These  are  the  rites  dis- 
tinctive of  the  New  Year  or  Midwinter 
Ceremony  of  the  Iroquois,    (j.  m.  b.  h.) 

White  Eagle  Band.  A  former  8ioux 
band,  named  from  its  chief.— II.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  5)6,  42d  Cong.,  3d  Bess.,  15,  1873. 

White  Earth.  One  of  the  Natchez  vil- 
lages of  early  writers.  It  was  either  on 
the  site  of  the  subsequent  concession  of 
White  Earth  on  St  Catherines  cr.,  Miss., 
or  else  was  identical  with  White  Apple. 
Terre  Blanche. — iHiimintin  Frcnrh.IIint.CoM.  Lb., 
v,  70.  1V>3  (in  n  foottiote  given  as  the  tame  an  the 
Great  White  Apple  village).  Waaht  Kahapa.— 
UaU*t*het,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  ('town  white':  Natchez 
name).   "White  Clay.— Oayarre,  La.,  I,  156.  1851. 

White-eyea  ( Koqurthagevhlon ).  A  former 
chief  of  the  Delawares  in  Ohio.  He  was 
first  councilor  and  in  1776  succeeded  to  the 
chieftaincy  on  the  death  of  Netawatwees 
pending  the  minority  of  the  heredi- 
tary chief.  He  encouraged  the  Mora- 
vian missionaries  in  their  efforts  to 
civilize  and  educate  the  Indians.  In  the 
Revolutionary  war,  as  in  the  previous 
conflict  between  the  colonists  and  the 
native  tribes,  he  strove  to  keep  the  Dela- 
ware* neutral.  When  the  Iroquois  coun- 
cil commanded  the  Delawares  to  take  up 
arms  for  the  British,  he  replied  that 
he  was  no  woman  and  would  do  as  he 
pleased.  W hen  Captain  Pii>e  almost  per- 
suaded his  people  to  take  the  warpath  in 
the  spring  of  1778,  he  told  the  warriors 
that  he  would  march  at  their  head  if  they 
were  determined  to  go,  and  would  seek  to 
Ik*  the  first  to  fall  and  thus  avoid  witness- 
ing the  utter  destruction  of  the  tribe. 
Compelled  to  declare  himself,  he  openly 
espoused  the  American  cause  and  joined 
Mcintosh's  expedition  against  the  British 
Indians  of  Sanduskv,  but  died  of  small- 
pox at  Pittsburg  in  Nov.  1778,  before  the 
force  set  out.  His  name  is  also  recorded 
Kogucthagcchton,  Koquethagechton.and 
Kuckquetackton.  (f.  h.) 

White-eyes  Village.  A  Delaware  village, 
named  from  the  chief,  that  formerly  ex- 
isted at  the  site  of  Duncan's  Falls,  9  m. 
below  Zanesville.in  Muskingum  co.,Ohio. 
Old  Indian  rilla**.— Royoo  ta  l«h  Kep.  B.  A.  E., 


pi.  clvi,  im.  Old  Town—Howe,  Hist.  Coll.  Ohio, 
II,  146,  18%.  Old  Town  Tillaf«.-Ibid.  Whit* 
eye*.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  V,  28.  1848. 

White  Hair.  An  influential  Osage  chief 
at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century, 
known  also  as  Teshuhimga,  Cahagatonga, 
and  Pahuska  or  Pawhuska,  and  by  the 
French  as  Cheveux  Blancs.  He  was 
head-man  of  the  Great  Osage,  whose  vil- 
lage, known  also  as  White  Hair's  Vil- 
lage, was  situated  in  1806  on  the  k.  side 
of  Little  Osage  r. ,  in  the  n.  part  of  the 
present  Vernon  co.,  Mo.  (near  which 
Lieut.  Z.  M.  Pike  established  what  he 
called  Camp  Independence  in  1806),  and 
in  1825  and  1837  on  the  w.  bank  of  Neo- 
sho r.  in  the  present  Neosho  co.,  Kan., 
on  land  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
treaty  of  Sept.  29,  1865.  The  nominal 
chief  of  the  village,  according  to  Pike, 
was  Cashesegra  (K6shisigre,  Big  Foot,  or 
Big  Track),  but  Clermont  or  Clerruore 
(Ta^aAgahe,  Builder  of  Towns)  was  the 
greatest  warrior  and  most  influential  man, 
and  "more  firmly  attached  to  the  Amer- 
ican interests  than  any  other  chief  of  the 
nation."  He  was  lawful  chief  of  the 
Grand  Osage,  but  his  hereditarv  right 
was  usurped  by  White  Hair  while  Cler- 
mont was  an  infant  Pike  asserts  that 
both  White  Hair  and  Cashesegra  were 
chiefs  of  the  trader  Pierre  Chouteau's 
creating,  and  neither  had  the  power  or 
disposition  to  restrain  their  young  men 
from  the  perpetration  of  an  improper  act, 
lest  they  should  render  themselves  un- 
popular* This  was  evidentduring  Pike's 
stay  in  their  country,  when  White  Hair's 
people  left  to  war  against  the  whites  on 
the  Arkansas,  the  chief  being  powerless 
to  restrain  them.  He  treated  Pike  with 
hospitality,  and  sent  his  son,  "a  discon- 
tented young  fellow,  filled  with  self- 
pride,"  as  an  embassy  with  Pike's  party, 
but  he  soon  became  tired  and  returned. 
Both  White  Hair  and  his  son  were  pre- 
sented by  Pike  with  "grand  medals." 
White  Hair  seems  to  be  identical  with 
Papuisca  (Pahusca?),  who  was  the  first 
Indian  signer  of  the  treaty  with  the  Osage 
at  Ft  Clark,  Nov.  10,  1808.  He  signed 
also  the  treaties  of  Sept.  22,  1815;  Sept. 
25, 1818;  Aug.  31, 1822;  June 2,  1825;  and 
Aug.  10,  1825.  He  died,  probablv  soon 
after  the  date  last  mentioned,  at  h is  vil- 
lage in  Vernon  co.,  Mo.,  and  was  buried, 
in  a  stone  tomb,  on  the  summit  of  Blue 
Mound.  The  grave  was  afterward  van- 
dalized by  treasure-seekers,  and  prior  lo 
1850  the  chief  parts  of  the  skeleton  wore 
taken  therefrom  bv  Judge  Charles  H. 
Allen  ("Horse  Allen").  About  1871 
some  Osage  went  from  Kansas  to  Blue 
Mound  and  rebuilt  the  cairn  formerly 
covering  White  Hair's  remains,  but  the 
whites  would  permit  neither  the  stones 
nor  the  few  bones  of  the  old  chief  to  re- 
The  name  Pawhuska  survives  in 
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that  of  a  town  in  Oklahoma,  the  present 
Osage  agency. 

White  Indians.  An  unidentified  or  en- 
tirely mythic  people  mentioned  by  various 
early  writers  as  existing  in  some  part  of 
the  unexplored  interior  of  America,  and 
described  sometimes  simply  as  "white," 
but  in  other  rases  as  having  white  skins, 
With  beards,  and  clothed  like  Europeans. 
In  some  cases  the  accounts  seem  to  be 
entirely  mythic,  based  on  the  supposed 
existence  of  a  tril>e  of  "  Welsh  Indians," 
but  in  other  cases  they  seem  to  refer  to  a 
settlement  or  temporary  visitation  of 
Euroj>eans  in  the  remote  distance,  or  to 
the  existence  of  an  Indian  t  ril >.•  of  some- 
what lighter  complexion  than  theirncigh- 
bors.  Thus  the  white  men  of  whom  Coro- 
nado  heard  in  w.  Texas  were  I)e  Soto's 
]>arty  advancing  from  the  a. ;  and  the  white 
men  N.  w.  from  the  St  Lawrence,  of  whom 
the  Jesuits  heard  from  the  Indians,  were 

Erobablv  whalers  coasting  along  Hudson 
ay.  The  Hatteras  Indians  of  Albemarle 
sd.,  N.  C,  were  said  to  show  in  1700 
traces  of  white  admixture  and  to  claim 
white  descent,  which  if  present  may  have 
come  from  absorption  of  the  lost  colony 
of  Hoanoke  in  1587.  The  so-called  Croa- 
tan  Indians  base  their  claim  on  the  same 
theory.  Someof  the  Plains  tribes,  notably 
the  Cheyenneand  the  Crows,  are  lighter  in 
complexion  than  those  of  the  woods  and 
mountains;  some,  as  the  Mandan,  are 
noted  for  the  frequency  of  light  hair  and 
eyes;  and  in  sonie,  especially  the  Zufti  and 
the  Hopi,  albinos  are  somewhat  common. 
See  Crouton  Indian*,  J'opular  fallacies 
Weigh  Indians.  ( J.  M. ) 

Barbu*.—  I  inlay,  West  Tit.,  '293,  1797  (French: 
•bearded').  Bearded  Ind*.— Am.  Pioneer,  I,  257, 
1842.  Blanches—  II. id.  Blanea.— Imlav.  op.  cit. 
(Freneh:  'white').  Blancs  Barbua  — Trader  in 
Smith.  Bouquet  Exped..  C9,  176f>  ( French:  'white 
beanled ' ).  Blanea  —  Boudi not,  8tar  in  the  West. 
I.v,,  lKlti<  misprint  for'  Blancs').  Blank  Barbue.— 
Buchanan,  N.  Am.  Indc..  156.  1K24.  White 
Bearded  Indiana. — J.  J.  (1792)  in  Bowen.  Am.  Dh> 
cov.  by  the  Welsh.  87,  1876.  White  Indiana.— 
Dobbs,  (ludaon  Bay,  21,  1744. 

White  Lodge.  A  subchief  of  the  Sis- 
seton  Sioux  whose  home  camp  wsis  at  1.. 
Shaokatan,  Lincoln  co.,  Minn.,  until  the 
outbreak  of  1862,  when  he  attacked  the 
settlers  at  L.  Shetak  and  carried  away 
Mrs  Wright  and  Mrs  Duly  with  their 
children  to  the  Missouri  r.,  where  they 
were  later  rescued  by  the  "  Fool  Soldier 
band"  of  Teton  Sioux.  White  Ixxlge 
escaped  into  Canada  and  died  at  Swift 
Current  about  1870.  (i>.  b.  ) 

White  Mountain  Apache.  Formerly  the 
Sierra  Blanea  Apache,  a  part  of  the  ( '<  >y« 
oteros,  so  called  on  account  of  their  moun- 
tain home.  The  name  is  now  applied  to 
all  the  Apache  under  Ft  Apache  agency, 
Ariz.,  consisting  of  A  rival  pa,  Tsiltaden  or 
Chilion,  Chirieahua,  Coyotero,  Mim- 
breflo,  and  Mogollon.   In  1910  they  num- 
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bered  2,269.  Capt.  Bourke  in  1881-82  ob- 
tained at  Ft  Apache  and  San  Carlos  agen- 
cies the  following  names  of  l>ands  or  clans: 
Satchin,  Destchin,  Tseskadin,  Tzolgan, 
Tuakay,  Klokadakav<ln,  Tzintzilcnut- 
zikadn,  Tzlanapah,  Tudisishn,  Iyaave, 
Kiyahani,  Akonye,  Kaynaguntl,  Inclel- 
chidnti,  Peiltzun,  Chilchadilkloge,  Na- 
tatladiltin,  Tzaedelkay,  Kaihatin,  Mayn- 
deshkish,  Tushtun,  Tzebinaste,  Tutonaish- 
kisd,  Yachin,  T/.iseketzillan,  Tizsessen- 
aye,  Tzecheschinne,  Natootzuzn,  Tut- 
zone,  Chiltneyadnaye,  Yagoyekaydn, 
Tzetseskadn,  Inosehuhochen,  and  Gon- 
tiel.  There  are  also  the  foreign  clans 
Tzekinne  and  Nakaydi,  partly  Piman. 

Arizonian  Apaches. — Baildelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 

Ets.  in,  259,  1890.    Biniette  Bhedecka.— White. 
8.  Hiat,  Apaches,   B.  A.  E.,  1875  (Chiricaluia 
name).   Sierra  Blanea  Apaches.—  Ind.  AfT.  Kep., 
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141,1*68.  Sierra  Blancaa.— Bourke  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore.  III.  119,  1890.  Sierra  Blanco  Apache  — 
Chapin.  Sierra  Blanea  MS.  voeab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1867. 
8ierra»  blancaa.— Villa-Senor.  Theatm  Am.,  pt.  2. 
413.1748.  Surra  Blancoa— Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  fi06, 1866 
(mbiprint).  White  Mountain  Apaches. — Parke, 
map  N.  Mex.,1851. 

White  people.    See  Race  names. 

White  Pigeon  (Wahbememe).  A  Pota- 
watomi  chief  of  local  prominence  in  the 
early  years  of  the  19th  century.  The 
little  that  is  known  of  him  is  derived 
chiefly  from  tradition.  It  is  said  that 
about  1812,  while  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Detroit,  he  learned  of  an  uprising  among 
the  Indians  and  of  a  threatened  attack  on 
the  settlement  that  now  bears  his  name, 
in  St  Joseph  co.,  Mich.  Far  from  home 
and  friends,  he  hastened  to  the  scene  of 
the  impending  trouble  and  by  a  timely 
warning  saved  the  white  settlers  from 
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possible  massacre.  He  is  described  as 
tall  and  athletic,  an  unusually  fleet  run- 
ner, and  as  having  possessed  high  ideals 
of  truth  and  honor.  According  to  Indian 
information  he  received  his  name  because 
he  was  of  much  lighter  complexion  than 
the  members  of  his  tribe  generally.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  about  30  years  and  was 
buried  in  a  mound  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
village  of  White  Pigeon.  Here,  on  Aug. 
1 1 ,  1909,  a  monument,  suitably  inscribed, 
was  erected  to  his  memory  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Alba  Columba  Club  of 
women.  White  Pigeon  signed,  in  behalf 
of  his  band,  the  Greenville  treaty  of  Aug. 
3,  1795,  and  the  treatv  of  Brownstown, 
Mich.,  Nov.  25,  1808.  Two  of  his  great- 
grandsons  and  a  great-granddaughter 
(the  wife  of  the  great-grandson  of  Simon 
Pokagon,  q.  v. )  reside  near  Dorr,  Mich. 
Consult  Mich.  Pion.  Coll.,  x,  1888;  [Cora 
Cameron,]  White  Pigeon,  [1909]. 

White  Raccoon' 8  Village.  A  Miami  vil- 
lage, named  from  the  chief  ( Wahpahsay- 
pon, '  White  Raccoon'),  near  the  present 
Alwite,  Allen  co.,  Ind.  The  site  was 
made  an  individual  grant  bv  treaty  of 

Oct.  23,  1834.  p.  d.) 

Raceooni  village.— Royce,  map,  in  1st  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1*81.  Raccoon  village.— Treaty  of  1834  in  U.  8. 
Ind.  Treat..  498. 1873.  Wah'-pah-aaY'-poa.—  Dunn. 
True  Indian  Storien.  313,  1908  (proper  name  of 
White  Raccoon).  Wapaaepah. — IMd.  (name  of 
the  reservation) .  White  Raccoons  village . — M  ifwis- 
sinewa  treaty  (1826)  in  U.S.  Ind.  Treat., 498, 1873. 

White  River  TJte.    The  official  collective 

name  for  such  of  the  Ute  on  Uintah  res., 

Utah  (to  the  number  of  514  in  1885),  as 

are  not  classed  under  Uinta.  It  comprises 

the  Yampa,  and  the  Green  River  and 

Grand  RiverUte,  as  well  as  perhaps  other 

bands.  Asofficially  recognized,  theWhite 

River  Ute  under  the  Uinta  and  Ouray 

agencv,  Utah,  num bered  356  in  1904  and 

298  in  1910.  See  Uinta. 
Kaviawaoh. — A.  Hrdlieka,  inrn,  1907  (or  Ka-wai 
ra-chi-u:  thcirown  name,  having  relation  to  their 
mountain  abode). 

White-shield,  Harvey.    See  Hithkowits; 

WopohwaU. 

White  Swan.  A  Crow  scout,  brother  of 
Curly,  who  served  with  Reno  in  the  Cus- 
ter campaign  against  the  Sioux  in  1876, 
which  met  with  such  disaster  on  the  Lit- 
tle Bighorn  on  July  25.  He  received  a 
severe  wound  in  the  retreat  out  of  the 
valley,  which  made  him  a  cripple  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  die<l  in  the  fall 
of  1906  and  was  buried  with  military 
honors  in  the  National  cemetery  on  the 
Custer  battlefield  in  Montana.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  received  a  ]>ension 
from  the  Government. 

White  Woman's  Town.  A  former  Dela- 
ware village  near  the  Junction  of  the 
Walhonding  and  the  Killbuck,  about  7 
m.  n.  w.  of  the  forks  of  the  Muskingum, 
in  the  present  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio.  The 
settlement  was  so  named  because  a  white 


girl,  Mary  Harris,  who  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  French  Indians  about  the 
year  1710  and  later  became  the  wife  of 
Eagle  Feather,  made  the  place  her  home 
at  least  as  early  as  1750.  The  Walhond- 
ing r.  was  known  as  White  Woman's 
river,  or  White  Woman's  creek.  Another 
white  wife  of  Eagle  Feather  was  known 
as  The  Newcomer,  from  whom  Newcom- 
ers town  (q.  v.)  received  its  name. 

Ftmmei  blanche*. — Etmauta  and  Rapilly  map,  1777. 
White  Wo  mam. — Lattre  map,  1784. 

Whining  ■tick.    See  Bullr oarer. 
Whonkentia.    A  tribe  of  the  Manahoac 

confederacy,  formerly  living  near  the 
head  of  Rappahannock  r.  in  Fauquier 
co.,  Va. 

Whoakenteaea.-Smith  (1629),  Va.,  1,  134.  repr. 
IS   WhoS«K:l5effe^  Vm^ 

Whulk.  A  Nimkish  village  at  the 
mouth  of  Nimkish  r.,  k.  coast  of  Van- 
couver id.,  Brit.  Col. — Dawson  in  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  n,  65,  1887. 

Whullemooch  ('dwellers  on  Puget 
sound').  A  generic  term  used  by  the 
natives  to  designate  the  Sal  is  h  tribes  on 
the  n.  w.  coast  of  Washington. — Deans  in 
Am.  Antiq.,  vm,  41,  1886. 

Wiam.  A  Shahaptian  tribe,  speaking 
theTenino  language,  formerlv  living  near 
the  mouth  of  Deschutes  r.,  Oreg.  Their 
chief  village  was  Waiam,  on  the  Colum- 
bia r.  at  the  site  of  the  present  Celilo. 
They  were  included  in  the  Wasco  treaty 
of  1855  as  a  "band  of  Walla  Wallas,"  and 
were  removed  to  the  Warm  Springs  res., 
where  a  remnant  of  the  tribe  that  num- 
bered 130  in  1850  still  survives.  (  l.  r.) 
Lower  De  Chutea.—  Treaty  of  1S56  in  U.  8.  Ind. 
Treat.,  622, 1873.  Ouaioumpoom. — Hunt  in  Nouv. 
Ann.  Voy.,  x,  81, 1821.  Waiam.— Mooney  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,741,  1896.  Waiam-'lema.— Ibid,  (na- 
tive name).  Way-yam  pam*. — Rom.  Fur  Hunters. 
186, 1856.  wiam.— Lee  and  Front,  Ore*..  176. 1844. 
Wyara.— Wumco  treaty  (1856)  in  U.8.  Ind.  Treat.. 
622,  1873  Wy  am  pama.— Rosa,  Advent.,  118,  1849. 
Wyampaw  — Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52,  Slat  Con*.. 
1st  Hess.,  174,  1850. 

Wiaquahhechegumeeng  (  Wauku^dkiiehi- 
gaming,  'at  the  end  of  the  great  lake,' 
whence  the  French  au  Fund  an  Ixw).  A 
Chippewa  village  at  the  head  of  I*  Su- 
perior, in  Douglass  co.,  Wis.  The  Fond 
du  Lac  Chippewa  numbered  934  under 
the  La  Pointe  school  superintendent  in 
1909. 

Fond  du  Lac.— Warren  (1862)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  V,  130,  1886.  Wi-a-quah-he-ehe-cumo-aaf  — 
Warren  (1862),  ibid.,  v,  130.  1886. 

Wiatakali  ( 1  hanging  loft ' ) .  A  former 
Choctaw  town  in  the  a.  part  of  Neshoba 
co.,  Miss.,  about  a  mile  s.  of  the  De  Kalb 
and  Jackson  road.  It  received  its  name 
from  a  brush  arbor,  called  by  the  Choctaw 
iria-takali,  under  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  meet  for  their  councils  and  gen- 
eral amusements. — Halbert  in  Pub.  Ala 
Hist  Soc,  in,  77,  1899;  Gatschet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  i,  108,  1884. 
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Wiatiac.  A  former  Mahican  village 
near  the  present  Salisbury,  Litchfield  co., 
Conn.  The  Moravians  ha<l  some  converts 
there  about  1743. 

Wehtak.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  RM  197, 
1872.  Wiatiac. — Kendall,  Trav.,  1,228, 1809.  Wia- 
tiack*.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  II,  1W,  1829.  Wya- 
tiack  — Ruttenber,  op.  cit. 

Wiattachechah.    An  unidentified  Sioux 

village. 

Wi-atU-«he-ohah.— Prcseott  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  n.  171,  1862  (trans,  'bad*:  che-cha  may  — 
shicha,  'bad'). 

Wichita.  A  confederacy  of  Caddoan 
stock,  closely  related  linguistically  to  the 
Pawnee,  and  formerly  ranging  from  about 
the  middle  Arkansas  r.,  Kansas,  south- 
ward to  Brazos  r.,  Texas,  of  which  gen- 
eral region  they  appear  to  be  the  aborigi- 
nes, antedating  the  Comanche,  Kiowa, 
Mescaleros,  and  Siouan  tribes.  Tbey 
now  reside  in  Caddo  co.,  w.  Ok  la.,  with- 
in the  limit*  of  the  former  Wichita  res. 

The  name  Wi'chitcf,  by  which  they  are 
commonly  known,  is  of  uncertain  origin 
and  etymology.  They  call  themselves 
Kitititi  sh  ( Kirikirish),  a  name  also  of  un- 
certain meaning,  but  probably,  like  so 
many  proper  tribal  names,  implying  pre- 
eminent men.  They  are  known  to  the 
Siouan  tribes  as  Black  Pawnee  (Paniwa- 
saba,  whence  "  Paniouassa,"  etc.),  to  the 
early  French  traders  as  Pani  Pique,  'Tat- 
tooed Pawnee,'  to  the  Kiowa  and  Co- 
manche by  names  meaning  'Tattooed 
Faces,'  and  are  designated  in  the  sign 
language  bv  a  sign  conveying  the  same 
meaning.  They  are  also  identifiable  with 
the  people  of  Quivira  met  by  Coronado 
in  1541.  The  Ouachita  living  in  e. 
Louisiana  in  1700  are  a  different  people, 
although  probably  of  the  same  stock. 

Among  the  tribes  composing  the  con- 
federacy, each  of  which  probably  spoke 
a  slightly  different  dialect  of  the  common 
language,  we  have  the  names  of  the 
Wichita  proper  (?),  Tawehash  (Tavova- 
yas),  Tawakoni  (Tawakarehu),  Waco, 
Vscani,  Akwesh,  Asidahetsh,  Kishkat, 
Korishkitsu.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
Panimaha,  or  Skidi  Pawnee,  also  appear 
to  have  lived  with  them  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  l«th  century,  and  in  fact  the 
Pawnee  and  Wichita  tribes  have  almost 
always  been  on  terms  of  close  intimacy. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Yscani  of  the  ear- 
lier period  may  be  the  later  Waco  (Bol- 
ton). The  only  divisions  now  existing 
are  the  Wichita  proper  (possibly  synony- 
mous with  Tawehash),  Tawakoni,  and 
Waco.  To  these  may  be  added  the  in- 
corporated Kichai  remnant,  of  cognate 
but  different  language.  Just  previous  to 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States,  about  1840-5,  the  Tawakoni  and 
Waco  resided  chiefly  on  Brazos  r.,  and 
were  considered  as  l>elonging  to  Texas, 
while  the  Wichita  proper  resided  n.  of 


Red  r.,  in  and  n.  of  the  Wichita  ruts., 
and  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
United  States.  According  to  the  )>est 
estimates  for  about  1800,  the  Wichita 
proper  constituted  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  body. 

The  definite  history  of  the  Wichita- 
more  particularly  of  the  Wichita  proper 
— begins  in  1541,  when  the  Spanish  ex- 
plorer Coronado  entered  the  territory 
known  to  his  New  Mexican  Indian  guides 
as  the  country  of  Quivira.  There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  their  exact  location  at  the 
time,  probably  about  the  great  bend  of 
the  Arkansasr.  and  northeastward,  in  cen- 
tral Kansas,  but  the  identity  of  the  tril>e 
seems  established  (consult  Mooney  in 
Harper's  Mag.,  June  1899;  Hodge  in 
Brower,  Harahey,  1899;  see  Quivira). 
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On  the  withdrawal  of  the  expedition  after 
about  a  month's  sojourn  the  Franciscan 
father  Juan  de  Padilla,  with  several  com- 
panions, remained  behind  to  undertake 
the  Christianization  of  the  tribe,  this 
being  the  earliest  missionarv  work  ever 
undertaken  among  the  Plains  Indians. 
After  more  than  three  years  of  lal>or  with 
the  Wichita  he  was"  killed  by  them 
through  jealousy  of  his  spiritual  efforts 
for  another  tribe. 

In  1719  the  French  commander  La 
I  Iarpe  visited  a  large  camp  of  the  confed- 
erated Wichita  triln'S  on  South  Canadian 
r. ,  in  the  eastern  Chickasaw  Nation,  Okla. , 
and  was  well  received  by  them.  He  es- 
timated the  gathering,  including  other 
Indians  present,  at  6,000  souls.  They 
had  been  at  war  with  another  tribe  and 
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had  taken  a  number  of  prisoners  whom 
they  were  preparing  to  eat,  having  al ready 
disposed  of  several  in  this  way. 

They  seem  to  have  been  gradually 
forced  westward  and  southward  by  the 
inroads  of  the  Osage  and  the  Chickasaw  to 
the  positions  on  upper  Red  and  Brazos 
re.  where  they  were  firet  known  to  the 
Americans.  In  1758  the  Spanish  mis- 
sion and  presidio  of  San  Saba,  on  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  upper  Colorado  r.,  Texas,  were 
attacked  and  the  mission  was  destroyed 
by  a  combined  force  of  Comanche,  Tawa- 
koni,  Tawehash,  Kichai,  and  others. 
In  the  next  year  the  Spanish  commander 
Parilla  undertook  a  retaliatory  expedi- 
tion against  the  main  Wichita  town, 
al  out  the  junction  of  Wichita  and  Red 
re.,  but  was  compelled  to  retreat  in  dis- 
order, with  the  loss  of  his  train  and  field 
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guns,  by  a  superior  force  of  Indians  well 
fortified,  and  armed  with  guns  and  lances 
and  Hying  the  French  flag.  In  17(>0  the 
confederated  Wichita  trills  asked  for 
peace  and  the  establishment  of  a  mission, 
and  on  being  refused  the  mission,  renewed 
their  attacks  about  San  Antonio.  In  1765 
they  captured  and  held  for  some  time  a 
Spaniard,  Tremiflo,  who  has  left  a  valu- 
able record  of  his  experiences  at  the  main 
Tawehash  tow  n  on  Red  r.  In  1772  the 
commander  Mezieres  visited  them  and 
other  neighl>oring  tribes  for  the  purjiose 
of  arranging  peace.  From  his  data  the 
Tawakoni,  in  two  towns  on  Brazos  and 
Trinity  rs.,  mav  have  had  220  warriors, 
the  "Yscanis''  (Waco?)  60,  and  the 
Wichita  proper  and  "Taovayas"  600,  a 


total  of  perhaps  3,500,  not  including  the 
Kichai.  In  1777-8 an epidemicjprobably 
smallpox,  swept  the  whole  of  Texas,  in- 
cluding the  Wichita,  reducing  some  tribes 
by  one-half.  The  Wichita,  however,  suf- 
fered but  little  on  this  occasion.  In  the 
spring  of  1778  Mezieres  again  visited 
them,  and  found  the  Tawakoni  (i.  e.  the 
Tawakoni  and  Waco)  in  two  towns  on 
the  Brazos  with  more  than  300  men, 
and  the  Wichita  proper  in  two  other 
towns  on  opposite  sides  of  Red  r.  (below 
the  junction  of  Wichita  r. ),  these  last  ag- 
gregating 160  houses,  in  which  he  esti- 
mated more  than  800  men,  or  perhaps 
3,200  souls.  The  whole  body  probably 
exceeded  4,000.  (H.  E.  Bolton,  infn, 
1908.) 

In  1801  the  Texas  tribes  were  again 
ravaged  by  smallpox,  and  this  time  the 
Wichita  suffered  heavily.  In  1805  Sibley 
officially  estimated  the  Tawakoni  (prob- 
ably including  the  Waco)  at  200  men,  the 
**  Panis  or  Towiaches"  (Wichita  proper) 
at  400  men,  and  the  Kichai  at  60  men,  a 
total  of  alKiut  2,600  bouIs,  including  the 
incorporated  Kichai.  An  estimate  by 
I  >a\  en  port  in  1809  rated  the  total  about 
2,800.  A  partial  estimate  in  1824  indi- 
cates nearly  the  same  number.  At  this 
time  the  Waco  town  was  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Waco,  while  the  Tawakoni 
town  was  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Brazos 
above  the  San  Antonio  road.  From  about 
this  time,  with  the  advent  of  the  A ustin 
colony,  until  the  annexation  of  Texas  by 
the  United  States,  a  period  of  about  25 
years,  their  numbers  constantly  dimin- 
ished in  conflicts  with  the  American 
settlers  and  with  the  raiding  Osage  from 
the  n. 

In  1835  the  Wichita  proper,  together 
with  the  Comanche,  made  their  fir-t 
treaty  with  the  Government,  by  which 
they  airreed  to  live  in  peace  with  the 
United  States  and  with  the  Osage  and  the 
immigrant  tribes  lately  removed  to  Indian 
Ter.  In  1837  a  similar  treat v  was  nego- 
tiated with  the  Tawakoni,  Kiowa,  and 
Kiowa  A|«iche  (Ta-wa-ka-ro,  Kioway, 
and  Ka-ta-ka,  in  the  treaty ).  Atthistime, 
in  consequence  of  the  inroadsof  the  Osage, 
the  Wichita  had  their  main  village  behind 
the  Wichita  mts.,  on  the  North  fork  of  Red 
r.,  below  the  junction  of  Elm  fork,  w. 
Okla.  In  consequence  of  the  peace  thus 
established  they  soon  afterward  removed 
farther  to  the  e.  and  settled  on  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Ft  Sill,  n.  of  Lawton,  Okla: 
thence  they  removed  about  1850  still 
farther  r.  to  Rush  Springs.  The  Tawa- 
koni and  Waco  all  this  time  were  ranging 
about  the  Brazos  and  Trinity  rs.  in  Texas. 
In  1846,  after  the  annexation  of  Texas,  a 
general  treaty  of  peace  was  made  at  Coun- 
cil Springs  on  the  Brazos  with  the  Wichita 
proper,  Tawakoni,  and  Waco,  together 
with  the  Comanche,  Lipan,  Caddo,  and 
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Kichai,  by  which  all  these  acknowledged 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
In  1855  the  majority  of  the  Tawakoni  and 
Waco,  together  with  a  part  of  the  Caddo 
and  Tonkawa,  were  gathered  on  a  res- 
ervation on  Brazos  r.  westward  from  the 

8 resent  Weatherford.  In  consequence  of 
le  determined  hostility  of  theTexans,  the 
reservation  was  abandoned  in  1859,  and 
the  Indians  were  removed  to  a  temporary 
location  on  Washita  r.,  Okla.  Just  pre- 
vious to  the  removal  the  Tawakoni  an<l 
Waco  were  officially  reported  to  number 
204  and  171  respectively.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Wichita  had  tied  from  the  vil- 
lage at  Rush  Springs  and  taken  refuge  at 
Ft  Arbuckle  to  escape  the  vengeance  of 
the  Comanche,  who  held  them  responsi- 
ble for  a  recent  attack  upon  themselves 
by  United  States  troops  under  Major  Van 
Dorn  (1858).  The  Civil  War  brought 
about  additional  demoralization  and  suf- 
fering, most  of  the  refugee  Texas  tribes, 
including  the  Wichita,  taking  refuge  in 
Kansas  until  it  was  over.  They  returned 
in  1867,  having  lost  heavily  by  disease  and 
hardship  in  the  meantime,  the  Wichita 
and  allied  tribes  being  finally  assigned  a 
reservation  on  the  n.  side  of  Washita  r. 
within  what  is  now  Caddo  co.,  Okla.  In 
the  next  year  they  were  official  ly  reported 
at  572,  besides  123  Kichai.  In  1902  they 
were  given  allotments  in  severalty  and 
the  reservation  was  thrown  open  to  set- 
tlement The  whole  Wichita  body  num- 
bers now  only  about  310,  besides  about 
30  of  the  confederated  Kichai  remnant, 
being  less  than  one-tenth  of  their  original 
number. 

Like  all  tribes  of  Caddoan  stock  the 
Wichita  were  primarily  sedentary  and 
agricultural,  but  owing  to  their  proximity 
to  the  buffalo  plains  they  indulged  also  in 
hunting  to  a  considerable  extent.  Their 
permanent  communal  habitations  were  of 
conical  shape,  of  diameter  from  30  to  50 
ft,  and  consisted  of  a  framework  of  stout 
poles  overlaid  with  grass  thatch  so  as  to 
present  from  a  short  distance  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hayBtack.  Around  the  inside 
were  ranged  the  beds  upon  elevated  plat- 
forms, while  the  fire-hole  was  sunk  in  the 
center.  The  doorways  faced  e.  and  w., 
and  the  smoke-hole  was  on  one  side  of 
the  roof  a  short  distance  below  the  apex. 
8everal  such  houses  are  still  in  occupancy 
on  the  former  reservation.  There  were 
also  drying  platforms  and  arbors  thatched 
with  grass  in  the  same  way.  The  skin 
tipi  was  used  when  away  from  home.  The 
Wichita  raised  large  quantities  of  corn  and 
traded  the  surplus  to  the  neighboring 
hunting  fcribei.  Besides  corn  they  had 
pumpkins  and  tobacco.  Their  corn  was 
ground  upon  stone  metates  or  in  wooden 
mortars.  Their  women  made  pottery  to 
a  limited  degree.    In  their  original  con- 


dition both  sexes  went  nearly  naked,  the 
men  wearing  only  a  breech-cloth  and  the 
women  a  snort  skirt,  but  from  their 
abundant  tattooing  they  were  designated 
preeminently  as  the  "tattooed  people" 
in  the  sign  language.    Men  ana  women 

¥?nerally  wore  the  hair  flowing  loosely, 
hey  buried  their  dead  in  the  ground, 
erecting  a  small  framework  over  the 
mound. 

The  Wichita  had  not  the  clan  system, 
but  were  extremely  given  to  ceremonial 
dances,  particularly  the  picturesque 
•'Horn  dance,"  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
Green  Corn  dance  of  the  Eastern  tribes. 
They  bad  also  ceremonial  races  in  which 
the  whole  tribe  joined.  Within  recent 
years  they  have  taken  up  the  Ghost  dance 
and  Peyote  rite.  Their  head-chief,  who  at 
present  is  of  Tawakoni  descent,  seems  to 
be  of  more  authority  than  is  usual  among 
the  Plains  tribes.  In  general  character 
the  Wichita  are  industrious,  reliable,  and 
of  friendly  disposition.  (j.  m.) 

Black  Pani.-Charlevoix,  Voy.  to  Amer.,  EL  246, 
1761.  Black  Pawnees.-Prichard.  Phys.  Hist.  Man., 
v.  408. 1847(confounded with  Arikara).  Dogu'at- 
Moouey.  Ghost  Dance,  1095.  18%  ( '  tattooed  peo- 
ple': Kiowa  name).  IraiL- Mooney,  ibid, 
('tattooed  people':  Comanche  name).  Freckled 
Pania.— Bouquet  (1764)  quoted  by  Jefferson, 
Notes.  141.  1825.  Ouichita.— Tex.  State  Archive*. 
Nov.  16,  1785.  Oniohitta.— I>oc.  503  (1791-2),  ibid. 
Ouilach.— Ibid.,  1792  ( probably  identical).  Hinaa- 
sau.— Gatschct,  A  mi  mho  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Arapaho 
name).  Hinaaao. — Ibid.  (Arapaho  name).  Hov 
auwitan. — ten  Kate,  8ynonymle,  9, 1884  ('tattooed 
people ' :  Cheyenne  name ).  Huichitea. — Bull.  Soc 
<ieog.  Mex.,  267, 1870.  Ikarik.— Gatsehet,  Pawnee 
MS..  B.  A.  E.  (Pawnee  name).  Ki'^i  ku'-^uc— 
La  Fleschc  quoted  by  Dorsey,  M8.,  B.  A.  E.,1878 
(Omaha  name).  tfiddekedisai  —  ten  Kate,  Sy- 
noriymie,  10,  1884  (own  name).  Kidikuraa.— 
Gatschet,  Wichita  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (own  name). 
Kiri  kur-uka. — Grlnnell,  Pawnee  Hero  Stories,  241, 
1889  ('  bear's  eyes':  Pawnee  name).  Kirikunta. — 
Ibid,  (own  name).  Xl'tiklti'ah. — Mooney,  Ghost 
I>anee,  1096,  1896  (own  name).  Mitaita. — Doreey 
Kansa  Ms.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Kansa  name). 
Niteheta.— Sibley.  Hist  Sketches,  75. 1806  (evident 
misprint  of  Witcneta;  given  as  a  village).  Ochi- 
vitaa.— Bull. Soc. Geog.  Mex.. 604, 1869.  Ouachita.— 
Ann.  de  la  Propng.  de  la  Foi.,  I,  no.  5,  44,  1P53 
(misprint  ).  Oaitaa.— La  Harpe  (1719)  in  French. 
Hist.  Coll.  La..  HI,  74, 1851.  Ouchitawa  — Bollaert 
in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  II,  265.  1850.  Ouichi 
tawa.— Bollaert,  ibid.,  279.  Ouitcitaa.— Robin, 
Voy.  a  la  Loulsiane.  in.  3. 1807.  Ouaita.  —  La  Harpe 
(1719)  in  Margry,  Dec,  VI,  289,  1886.  Ovaritaa  — 
Barcia,  Ensayo.  288,  1723.  Ovedaitaa  —  Doc.  of 
1771-2  quoted  by  Bolton  In  Tex.  Hist.  Asso. 
Quar.,  IX.  91, 1905.  aidi"  waaabe.— Dorsev,  Cegiha 
MS.  diet.,  B.  A.  E.,1878  ('Black  bear  Pawnees': 
Ponca  and  Omaha  name).  Pamaaaa.— Vaugondy, 
Carte  Amcrique,  1778.  Pamaaua.— Alcedo,  Die. 
Geog.,  ll,  KM).  1787.  Pancaaa  —  Barcia,  Ensayo, 
208. 17'23.  Pancaaaa.-La  Salle  (ca.  1680)  in  Margry. 
Dec,  II,  168,  1877.  Paneaaaa  -  La  Hontan.  New 
Voy.,  I.  130,  1703.  Paniaiaa.— Bowles,  Map  of 
America,  after  1750.  Pania  pi oque.—  Sibley,  Hist. 
Sketches,  19,  1806.  Pania  Pique.— Jefferson  ( 1806) 
quoted  by  Bo  wen.  Am.  Discov.  by  Welsh,  94,  1J-76. 
Paniaaaaa.— Carver,  Travels,  map.  1778.  Pani- 
maaaaa.  -  Dumont  La.,  1, 136,  1763.  Panionaaea  — 
Dc  1'Isle  (1703)  cited  by  Dunbar  in  Mag.  Am. 
Hist,  IV,  249,  1880.  Paniouaaaa.— Beau  rain  (jn. 
1720)  in  Margry,  Dec.  vi,  230,  289,  1886.  Pani- 
ouaaa.— La  Harpe  (1720),  ibid.,  290.  Paniovaaaa. — 
Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  iv,  63,  1788.  Pania.— Sibley, 
Hist.  Sketches,  74,  1806  (given  as  French  name). 
Pania  noira.-Bruyere  (1742)  in  Margry,  Dec,  VI, 
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474, 1886.  Pania  piques.— Hutchins  ( 1764)  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  in,  667,  1863;  Perrin  du  Lac, 
Voyages,  868, 1805.  Paai-waaaba. — A.  C.  Fletcher, 
inf'n,  1906  (Omaha  name).  Panjasaa.— Bowles, 
Map  of  America,  after  1750.  Panniasaaa.— Jef- 
ferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776.  Panyi  wacewe.— 
Dorsey,  Cbiwere  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E,  1879  (Iowa, 
Oto,  and  Missouri  name).  Paunee  Pique.— Sibley, 
Hist.  Sketches,  64,  1806  (French  name).  Pawnee 
Pick  — Irving,  Ind.  Sketches,  II,  74,  1886.  Paw- 
nee Picta. — Hildreth,  Dragoon  Campaigns,  160, 
1836.  Pawnee  Piquaa.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts., 
II,  104,  1823.  Pie.— Sage,  Scenes  in  Rocky  Mts., 
153, 1846.  Picks.— I>ougherty  (1837)  in  H.  R.  Doc. 
276,  25th  Cong.,  2d  seas.,  16,  1838.  Pitchinavo.— 
ten  Kate,  Synonymic,  10,  1884  ('painted  breasts': 
Comanche  name).  Prickled  Pani*. — Buchanan, 
N.  A.  Iuds.,  156, 1824  (or  Freckled  Pania).  Qaieaa- 
quiri*.— La  Harpe  (1719)  in  Margrr,  Dec.,  VI,  289, 
1886.  Quiraaquiria.— Beau  rain,  ibid.,  289.  Qui- 
vira. — For  the  application  of  this  term  to  the 
Wichita  and  their  country,  see  QuMra.  Soni- 
k'ni.— Oabwhet,  Comanche  MS..  B.  ,A.  E.,  1884 
('grass  lodge':  Comanche  name).  Boninkanik  — 
ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  9,  1884  ('grass  lodges': 
Comanche  name).  Speckled  Pani.— Imlay,  West. 
Ter.  N.  A.,  293.  1797.  Thacanhe.— Iberville  (1700) 
In  Margry,  D4c.,  iv,  374,  1880  (cf.  D&kAna  above). 
Toechk&n'ne.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A..  873,  1*86 
('Donkere  Hutten':  Comanche  name).  Tu*- 
gu«t.— Gatachet,  Kiowa  MS.,  B.A.  E..  147  ('thoM! 
who  tattoo':  Kiowa  name).  Tu\kanne — t.'ii 
Kate,  Synonymic,  9.  1884  ('dusky  lodges ':  Co- 
manche name).  Tuxqupt — Oatsrhet,  Kiowa  MS., 
B.  A.  E.  ('those  who  tattoo':  Kiowa  name;  cf. 
Do'qu'at).  Washita.— Sibley,  Hist.  Sketches,  121, 
180t».  Washittaa.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc.,  II,  115,  1836.  Wasita.— Keane  in  Stanford, 
Cotnpend.  Jjl3,  1878.  Wichetaha— Ind.  AIT.  Rep., 
144.  1850.  Wiohetas.— Neighbors  in  H.  R.  Doc. 
100,29th  Cong.,  2d  seas.,  4,  1847.  Wichita.— Latham 
in  Trans.  Philol.Soo.  Lond.,  103, 1866.  Wiehi taw.— 
Otis,  Cheek  List,  127,  1*80  Wi'-ai-ta.— Dorsey. 
Kwapa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1891  (Quapaw 
name).  Witch  a  tawa. — Butler  and  Lewis  (1846) 
in  H.  R.  Doc.  76,  29th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  7,  1847. 
Witcheta,— Stoke*  ( is:t9)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  219,  27th 
Cong..  3d  Bess.,  202,  1843.  Witchetaw.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  455,  1845.  Witchitaa.— Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Trines,  I,  618,  1851.  Witchitaws.— Arbuckle  in 
H.  R.  Doc.  311,  25th  Cong.  2d  seas.,  38,  1838. 
Withchetau.— McCoy,  Ann.  Reg.,  no.  4.  27.  1838. 
WiuhiU.-Ijithnm.  Essays.  399.  1860.  WitaiU'.— 
DorM-y,  Osage  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1883  (Osage 
name). 

Wickakee.  One  of  the  names  of  the 
scarlet  painted-cup  (Castilleia  coccinea), 
called  in  Massachusetts  "Indian  paint- 
brush"; proliably  derived  from  one  of 
the  Algonquian  dialects. 

Wickaninuish.  Originally  the  name  of 
a  chief,  but  used  by  authors  to  designate 
several  tribes,  separately  and  collectively, 
between  Nootka  sd.,  Vancouver  id.,  and 
Juan  de  Fuea  str.,  Brit.  Col. 
Wiekaninnieh.^lewltt,  Nhit..  37,  18-19.  Wick  a- 
nook.— Rosa,  Adventures,  159,  1*49 (near  Nootka). 
Wickinniniah. — Jewitt,  op.  eit.,  76. 

Wickiup.  The  popular  name  for  the 
brush  shelter  or  mat-covered  house,  of 
the  Paiute,  Apache,  and  other  tribes  of 
Nevada,  Arizona,  and  the  adjacent  re- 
gion. The  name  is  of  disputed  origin, 
but  apparently  is  from  t  he  Sauk,  Fox,  ana' 
Kickapoo  triich/api,  'lodge,'  'dwelling,' 
•house.'   See  Habitation*. 

Wiokopy.    See  Wicopy. 

Wickop.  A  New  England  name,  par- 
ticularly in  Massachusetts,  of  the  Ameri- 
can linden  or  basswood  (  Tdia  nmericana), 
from  wikop,  the  name  of  this  tree  in 


Massachuset,  Chippewa,  and  closed 
lated  dialects  of  the  Algonquian 
The  willow-herb  ( Epilooium  angiutifo- 
lium)  is  also  known  as  wickup  or  Jndvan 
wickup.  In  this  case  the  name  is  due  to 
transference.   See  Wicopy.      (a.  f.  c.) 

Wicocomooo.  A  tribe,  belonging  to  the 
Powhatan  confederacy,  residing  on  the 
s.  side  of  Potomac  r.,  at  its  mouth,  in 
Northumberland  co..  Va.  Their  prin- 
cipal village  was  at  the  mouth  of  Wioo- 
mocco  r.  In  1608  they  numbered  about 
520,  but  in  1722  had  dwindled  to  a  few 
individuals,  who  still  kept  up  the  name 
and  avoided  intercourse  with  the  whites 
and  other  Indians.  The  meaning  of  the 
name  is  unknown,  but  the  last  part,  ro~ 
moco,  is  the  Powhatan  term,  in  composi- 
tion, for  a  stockaded  village,      (j.  m . ) 

Wicooomoceo  —Beverley,  Va.,  199.  1722.  Wighoce 
moeo.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1*19. 
Yoaoomoco.— Herrman,  map  (1670)  in  Rep.  on  the 
Line  between  Va.  and  Md.,  1873. 

Wicocomooo.  A  tribe  formerly  living  on 
Wicomico  r.,  on  the  e.  shore  of  Maryland, 
having  their  principal  village,  in  1608,  on 
the  s.  hank  of  "the  river  in  Somerset  co. 
They  were  of  small  stature  and  spoke  a 
language  different  from  that  of  the  Pow- 
hatan tribes.  They  frequently  united 
with  the  Nanticoke  in  attacks  on  the  col- 
onists, even  crossing  to  the  w.  shore  for 
this  purpose,  but  in  1668,  as  a  condition 
of  peace  with  the  English,  the  Nanticoke 
•'emperor"  agreed  to  deliver  the  whole 
Wicocomocotribeintotheir hands.  A  few 
mongrels  still  retain  the  name.    (j.  m.  ) 

Weoamnes  -Sanford,  U.  9.,  cxlvtti,  1819.  Wieco- 
mieaes.— Md.  Archiv..  Proc.  Counc.  16*7-16*7, 29, 
1S.H-.  Wicomeae.-Map  lea.  1640)  in  Rep.  on  the 
Line  between  Va.  and  Md.,  1873.  Wicomeeae  — 
Evelln  (1648)  In  Force.  Hist.  Tracts,  n,  24.  1838. 
Wicomick.-Bozman,  Md..  II,  310.  1837.  Wicome- 
coe.— Calvert  (co.  1636)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  VI,  131. 1857.  Wijhcocomiooea.-^effer 
son.  Notes,  38,  table.  1801.  Wigbcocomoco- Smith 
(1629),  Va..  I,  118,  repr.  1819.  Wighcocomocoea.- 
Smilh,  ibid.,  129.  Wighcomocoa  — S<  h«  «»lrr.if; 
Ind.  Tribes,  VI,  131,  1867.  Wighcomogos.— Dom 
enech,  Deserts,  i,  445,  1*60.  Wy comea.— Am.  Pio- 
neer, II,  192,  1843.  Wyoomesea— Evelln  (1648) 
quoted  by  Proud,  Penn.,  1,  114,1797. 

Wicopy.  A  New  England  name  of  the 
moose  wood  (Dirca  palutfris),  called  also 
leatherwood  on  account  of  the  strength 
and  toughness  of  the  bark  ropes  made 
from  it  in  Indian  fashion.  The  Indian 
word  from  which  wicopy  or  wickopy  in 
derived  applies  not  to  the  leatherwood 
but  to  the  stringy  liark  of  the  whitewood 
or  basswood  (  7Wta  americana).  The  ori- 
gin of  the  word  is  seen  in  Massachuset 
link'  pi ,  Abnaki  xcighebi.  Delaware  wikbi, 
Chippewa  wigob,  and  Cree  vikupiy,  each 
signifying  'inner  bark,'  particularly  the 
bast  of  the  linden.  The  components  of 
this  Algonquian  term  are:  w,  preforma- 
tive;  i,  connective;  and  the  radical  kop, 
'inner  or  second  bark.'  Wickup  is  the 
same  word.  (a.  r.  c) 
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Widja  (  WVdja).  A  Haida  town  of  the 
Widja-gitunai  family  formerly  on  the  K. 
coast  ol  Graham  id.,  just  w.  of  the  en- 
trance to  Masset  inlet,  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit  Col.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Wi'«y».— Swan  ton.  Cont.  Haida.  281.  1906.  Wi'- 
U'a.— Boas  In  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  23. 189H. 

Widja-gitunai  (  tWdjti  gitAna'-i,  'Gituns 
of  the  town  of  Widja' ).  A  Haida  family 
of  the  Eagle  clan,  named  from  its  town 
on  the  H.  coast  of  Graham  id.,  Brit.  Col., 
between  Masset  inlet  and  Virago  sd. 
This  with  the  Tohlka-gitunai,  Chets-gi- 
tunai,  and  Djus-hade  formed  one  larger 
related  group.  (  j.  r.  8.  ) 

Wi  dja  jitA*n*'-l.— Swanton.  Cont.  Halda,  276. 1M& 
Wi'u'a  fyit'inai'.— Boom  In  12th  Rep.  N.  \V.  Tribe* 
Can  .  23.  IfW. 

Wiekagjoo  (apparently  a  corruption  of 
nikwnjek,  'head  of  a  creek.' — Gerard). 
A  tribe  of  the  Mahican  confederacy  dwell- 
ing on  the  k.  bank  of  Hudson  r.  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hudson,  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y. 
Wickagj'ock.— Wossenoar  (1632)  quoted  by  Rut- 
tei il  ■•  t.  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  71, 1872.  Wiekojjocka.— 
Ruttenber,  ibid.,  86. 

Wieika.    See  Xanabozho. 

Wigwam.  (1)  A  name  for  an  Algon- 
quian  dwelling,  an  arbor-like  or  conical 
structure  in  which,  from  Canada  to  North 
Carolina,  was  employed  the  same  general 
mode  of  erectiou,  which  varied  mainly 
in  the  plant  materials  (saplings,  barks, 
rushes,  or  flags)  used,  and  which  differ- 
ences in  soil  and  climate  clianged  here 
and  there  to  a  certain  extent  (see  HabiUi' 
Hons) .  The  word,  which  appears  in  En- 
glish as  early  as  1634  (Wood,  New  En- 
gland's Prospect,  66,  1634)  was,  like  the 
terms  skunk,  musquash,  etc.,  Iwrrowed 
from  Atmaki  by  the  colonists  of  k.  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  adopted  it  as  the  name 
for  an  Indian  habitation,  in  preference  to 
the  term  wetu  (icitu)  used  by  the  natives 
among  whom  they  settled.  The  Massa- 
chuset  Indians,  like  the  Narraganset, 
used  also  as  the  name  for  a  house  the 
word  xretuom  (uitutim),  formed  from  the 
same  base.  Eliot  (Indian  Grammar  Be- 
gun, 11,  1666),  who  was  ignorant  of  the 
origin  of  the  word  under  consideration, 
mentions,  we  may  suppose  through  an 
inadvertence,  a  word  xrekuvmnul  (for 
xrrtuomui),  which  he  interprets  'in  his 
house,'  and  adds:  "hence  we  corrupt 
this  word  [to]  wigwam."  This  errone- 
ous etvmofogy,  based  on  a  word  nonex- 
istent ^n  the  Massachu^et  dialect,  and,  in 
fact,  impossible  in  any  Algonquian  dia- 
lect, has  unfortunately  been  copied  by 
nearly  every  English  dictionary. 

The  Abnaki  word  xcigxvdm,  literally 
'dwelling,'  is  from  xrigw,  'he  dwells,'  -f 
tlie  formative  -<»m,  from  the  Algonquian 
root  trig,  vik  (ig,  it,  in  composition),  'to 
dwell,'  and  is  cognate  with  Micmac  xrig- 
utfm,  Mohegan  xrihcdm,  Lenape  (Dela- 
ware) xriktcam,  and  Chippewa  xrigiuam 
(from  xingiw,  'he  dwells,'  a  word  obsolete 


in  Chippewa  but  preserved  in  Cree),  and 
Nipissing  tvikiwdm,  and  by  change,  in 
this  dialect,  of  w  to  m,  mxkiwdm.  The 
Virginia  Kenape  seem  not  to  have  em- 
ployed the  word  wiktvdm  used  by  their 
relatives  of  the  N.,  but  substituted  for  it 
the  tennjomuk,  which,  like  its  cognates 
in  other  Algonquian  dialects  ( Lenape  ga- 
rni k  or  h'tu  r.  Abnaki  gdudk.  Cree  and 
Chippewa  kdwilk,  Masachusetc<}mft£,  Nar- 
raganset kfimdk,  etc. ),  was  always  used  in 
compounds,  and  never  disjunctively.  The 
word  xvigxmng  used  by  Beverley*  ( Hist 
Virginia,  1705)  is  merely  a  corruption  of 
the  northern  vocable  xrigwdm,  with  which 
he  was  evidently  unfamiliar. 

(2)  A  name  applied  by  travelers  to  the 
dwellings  of  Indians  other  than  those  of 
Algonquian  stock,  or  to  the  habitations 
of  the  natives  of  countries  other  than 
North  America,  as  for  example:  "Their 
houses  or  wigwams,  which  they  [the 
Caribs]  call  carbets"  (Stedman,  Exped. 
against  the  Revolted  Negroes  of  Surinam, 
i,  403,  1806) ;  "The  Fuegian  wigwam  re- 
sembles, in  size  ...  a  haycock"  (Dar- 
win, Jour,  of  Researches,  212,  1845); 
"rude  jackales,  somewhat  resembling 
the  wigwams  of  the  Pawnees  "  (Gregg, 
Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  i,  286,  1851). 

(3)  A  name  applied  by  the  founders  of 
the  Tammany  Society  of  New  York  City 
to  their  headquarters. 

(4)  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  a 
large  structure  in  which  a  nominating 
convention  or  other  political  meeting 
takes  place. 

Certain  summer  hospital  tents  for  chil- 
dren are  knownas  "  wigwams,"  and  there 
is  also  a  "wigwam  shoe"  or  "wigwam 
slipper. "  (  w.  n.  o.    a.  v.  v.  ) 

Wigwaaiing.  A  term  used  on  the  coast 
of  New  England  for  the  operation  of  tak- 
ing eels  by  torch-light;  spelled  also  ve~ 
quashing.  In  a  letter  of  N.  Freeman  in 
1792  (Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  8.,  i,  231, 
1806),  he  say 8:  "The  Indians  when  they 
go  in  a  canoe  with  a  torch,  to  catch  eels 
in  the  night,  call  it  uetfjua*h,  or  angli- 
cized, xct  quashing."  The  word  is  a  par- 
ticiple of  a  verb  "to  xiigtras,"  contracted 
and  anglicized  from  Massachuset  vikwes- 
«vu,  'he  illuminates  it  (something  ani- 
mate, say  a  fish)  by  burning  (i.  e.,  torch- 
ing).' (w.  r.  a.) 

WihaUet  (Wi-hat'-slt).  A  ]>opulous 
Chumashan  village  formerly  at  Punta 
Pedregosa,  near  Point  Mugu,  Ventura 
CO.,  Cal. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

Wihinaiht  A  division  of  Shoshoni, 
formerly  in  w.  Idaho,  n.  of  Snake  r.  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boise  City.  The  name 
appears  to  be  obsolete,  the  surviving 
Indians  having  been  al*orbed  by  other 
Shoshoni  bands  and  now  being  under 
the  Fort  Hall  school  superintendency  in 
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Idaho.  They  were  said  to  number  1,000 
in  I860. 

Boise  8hoahoneea.— Cooley  in  Tnd.  Aff.  Rep.,  30, 
1865.  Wehinnaa.— Wool  (1866)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
76,  84th  Cong.,  8d  Bern.,  160,  1867.  Western 
Bhoahoni. — (iallatin  quoted  by  Latham  in  Proc. 
Phiiol.  8oc.  Lond..  VI,  73, 1  -  >).  Western  Snakes  — 
Halo  in  V.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  Vt,  218,  1846.  Wi- 
hinagtit.— Powers,  Inds.  W.  Nevada,  Jl 8..  B.  A. 
K.,  1876  (Paiute  [Mono?]  name).  Wthinaaht.— 
Hale,  op.  cit,  Wihinaat.— Latham  In  Proc.  Phi- 
iol. 8oc.  Lond.,  vi.  78, 1864.   Winnaa  hand.— Kirk- 

Eitrick  in  Ind.  Aff.  Kep.,  268,  1862.  Winnaa- ti.— 
ussel)  (1856)  in  Hen.  Ex.  Doc.  26.  84th  Cong.,  1st 
seas.,  13,  1866.  Win  nee-tea.— Townxend  (1865)  in 
U.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  8d  seas.,  160,  1867. 

Wikaihlako  ( Wi'-kai-'lAho,  'large 
spring').  A  former  Lower  Creek  town 
on  the  w.  side  of  Chattahoochee  r.  in 
Henry  co.,  Ala.,  4  m.  above  Chiskatalofa. 
It  contained  250  inhabitants  in  1820. 

U  i  kayi  'lako.  A.  8.  Gatschet,  lnf«n,  1SX3  (full 
Creek  name).  Wekiaa— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  xil. 
1M*.  Welrivaa.— Mon»e,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  364. 
1*22.  We  kiwa  — Treaty  of  lS27in  U.S.  Ind.  Treat., 
420,  1837.  Wf-kai -  lako.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg..  1, 149,  1884. 

Wikchamni.  A  Yokuts  (Mariposan) 
tribe  on  Kaweah  r.,  near  Limekiln  or 
Lemon  cove,  below  the  Wiksachi  and 
above  the  Kawia  and  Yokol.  The  pres- 
ent population  consists  of  two  or  three 
scattered  families  and  individuals. 
Nle-chum  nea  —  Barbour  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  4,  32d 
Cong.,  spec,  aess.,  264, 1863.  Wachamnia.— Purcell 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869.  198, 1870.  Wnitahum'ni.— 
Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philoa.  Soc.,  xxm.  372, 
1HM»».  We-chnmmiea.— Lewis  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.1857. 
185,  399. 1858.  Wic  chum-nee  —  Royee  in  lxth  Rep.  B. 
A.  K., 782, 1899.  Wich  a  chim  ne.— WcshcIIh ( lH53)in 
H.  R.  Ex. Doc. 76.34th  Cong..  3d  8ess.,82, 1W.  Wi- 
chumniea.— Lewia  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  881, 1872.  Wi- 
kachumnia.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8,  1860. 
Wik  ohum  ni.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  m, 
870,  1877.  Wik-tchum'-ne.— Merriam  in  Science, 
XIX,  915,  June  15.  1904.  WIktsh6m'nl— Hoffman 
in  Proc.  Am.  Philoa.  8oc.,  zxm,  301, 1KH6.  Wia- 
cum-nea.— Johnston  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  61, 32d  Coiik • , 
lit  net*.,  22,  18V2.  Wukchamni. — Kroeber  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  vm,  Gti'.!, 1906  (correct  name). 

Wikeno(  Wikeno, 'theportagemakers'). 
A  Kwakiutl  tribe  speaking  the  Heiltsuk 
dialect  and  living  on  Rivers  inlet,  Brit. 
Col.  Their  clans,  according  to  Boas,  are: 
Koikaktenok,  Gyigyilkain,  Waokuitem, 
Wawikem,  Guetela,  and  Nalekuitk. 
Their  towns  are:  Tlaik,  Niltala,  Wikeno, 
Nuhitsomk,  Somhotnechau,  and  Tsiom- 
hau.  Pop.  131  in  1901,  99  in  1909. 
Awi'k  en6x  —  Boa. sin  Nat.  Mu*.  Rep.  1896.328.1897. 
Awi'ky'enoq.— Bona  In  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  TribenCan.t 
52,  1*90.  Oweckano.— Sproat  in  Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  146, 
1879.  0  wee  kayno.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  804.  1898. 
Oweekayo.— Ibid..  3«'>1. 1X97.  Wee-kee  moeh.— Kane. 
Wand.  In  N.  A.,  app..  \<<'->.  Weekenoch. — Kcoulcr 
(1H46)  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Hoc.  Lond.,  I,  233,  1848. 
Wikanee.—  Brit.  Col.  map.  1X72.  Wikeinoh.— Tol- 
mie  and  Dawson.  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.  117b,  18X4. 
Wik'eno— B<<an  In  iVtcrmannN  Mitteil.,  |>t.  6.  130. 
1887.   Wykenaa.^Hr  ott  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  S16. 1868. 

Wikeno.  A  town  of  the  Wikeno  tribe 
(q.  v. )  of  British  Columbia.       ( p.  b.  ) 

Wikoktenok  (  Wi'k'&xtbtAx, '  eagle ' ) .  A 
clan  of  the  Bellal>ella,  a  K  wakiutl  tril>e. — 
Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1S95,  328,  1897. 

Wikorih  (derived  from  wihu,  'fat,'  and 
Jlwo,  'cavity,'  because  it  is  said  the  eyes 
in  the  cadaver  of  a  certain  bear  had  uis- 


appeared  and  some  dried  fat  still  adhered 
to  the  orbits;  or  from  wUmru,  '  netted 
ourd').    A  Hopi  clan. 

at  Cavity  elan  —  Voth.  Traditions  of  the  Hopi. 
22,  40,  1905.  Wikorxh.— Ibid..  37.  Wiknrxh.— 
Ibid. 

Wikto sach ki  ( ' white-earth  place ' ) .  A 
Tarahumare  rancheria  about  28  m.  k.  of 
Chinatu,  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Luni- 
holtz,  inf'n,  1894. 

Wikyu  wamkamusenaikata  ('painted 
lodge').  A  Cree  band,  taking  the  nauie 
of  its  chief,  living  in  1850  about  Fortde 
Prairie,  Northwest  Ter.,  Canada. — Hay- 
den,  Ethnog.  and  Phiiol.  Mo.  Val.,  237, 
18452. 


WIKENO  MAN.      (Am.  Mm.  PUT.   mhi  ) 


Wilakal.  A  village  of  the  Agua  ('ali- 
en te  Shoshoneans,  in  the  San  Jacinto 
mts..  s.  Cal.  Under  the  Spanish  name 
of  this  place  (San  Ysidro)  2  villages  are 
mentioned  in  1H<$5  (Lovett  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  125),  with  populations  of  159  and 
90,  res]>ectivelv.  In  1880  only  one  is 
m-orded,  with  l>et ween  50  and  i5  inhab- 
itants (Jackson  and  Kinuev,  Hep.  Miss. 
Ind.,  22,  1883).  It  is  now  included  in 
I»s  Coyotes  res.  See  Pachaunl. 
Ho  la  kal  —  Barrows,  Ethno-Bot.  Coahuilla  Ind.. 
34,1900.  Ban Iaidro.— Ibid.  BanYsedro  — In<l.  Aff. 
Rep.,  175,1902.  Ban  Yaidro.— Jaek*onand  K Inner, 
Rep.  Miiw.  Ind.,  22. 1883.  Wilakal  — A.  L.  Kroebei, 
infn,  1906. 

Wild  rice.  The  aquatic  plant  (Zizauia 
aatiatica)  generally  known  as  "wild 
rice"  has  been  for  many  generations  one 
of  the  most  important  food  producers  of 
the  Indian  country  about  the  Great  I<akes 
and  adjacent  waters.  The  comparatively 
dense  |>opulation  in  the  wild-rice  area 
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and  the  physical  well-being  of  the  In- 
dians there  resident  have  been  remarked 
by  many  writers.  Henry  in  1775  and 
Carver  in  1776  record  the  fact  that  the 
great  expeditions  to  the  rivers  of  the  W. 
and  the  preservation  of  the  "infant 
colonies"  bevond  the  settled  E.  would 
hardly  have  neen  possible  without  this 
cereal.  The  nomenclature  of  the.  wild- 
rice  area  is  of  importance,  since  Jenks 
concludes  that  in  this  limited  region  of 
North  America  alone  "more  geographic 
names  have  been  derived  from  wild  rice 
than  from  any  other  natural  vegetal  prod- 
uct throughout  the  whole  continent" 
The  plant  itself  is  multinomial,  no  fewer 
than  fiO  synonyms  in  English,  French, 
and  the  Indian  tongues  being  cited  bv 
Jenks.  The  use  of  wild  rice  (which  is 
mentioned  rather  late  in  the  Jesuit  Rela- 
tions) seems  to  have  been  stimulated  not 
a  little  by  the  pressure  of  the  whites  on 
the  Indians,  which  forced  them  more  and 
more  into  closer  quarters  in  this  region 
and  cut  off  some  of  their  resources,  espe- 
cially hunting.  Wild  rice  is  remembered 
in  several  Indian  month-names  and  some 
interesting  legends  are  connected  with  it. 
The  Menominee  tribe  is  so  called  from  the 
plant.  Practically  all  thatisknownabout 
the  botany  of  wild  rice,  its  production 
and  food  uses,  its  influence  on  Indian  life 
and  customs,  and  its  use  by  white  settlers, 
will  be  found  in  Dr  A.  E.  Jenks'  mono- 
graph, "  The  Wild-Rice  Gatherers  of  the 
Upper  Lakes"  (19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1900).  A  list  of  the  trilies  using  wild 
rice  is  there  given.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Willanoucha.  A  former  8eminole  town 
near  the  head  of  St  Marks  r.,  probably  in 
Leon  co.,  Fla. 

Willa  noucha  talofa. — Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec. 
Wur,  806. 1822. 

Willewah.  A  band  of  the  Nez  Perces 
(q.  v. )  mentioned  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in 
1805  and  formerly  residing  in  Wallowa 
vallev,  Oreg.  At  that  date  they  num- 
l>ere<\  al>out  500.  Their  descendants  after- 
ward formed  Joseph's  band,  and  were  the 
leaders  in  the  JSez  Perce  war  of  1877. 
The  majority  of  this  band  are  now  on 
Colville  res.,  Wash.,  where  they  num- 
bered 97  in  1909. 

Grand  Ronde.— JiiM*  in  PRC.  R.  R.  Ren.,  L  417. 
1*.V>.  Willa'motki  tittixan  — Gatwhet,  MS..  B.  A. 
E.,  1S7H.  Willewah  — Lewis  and  Clark  Expert., 
II,  471,  1814. 

Willi.    A  former  Maidu  division  re- 
siding in  Sutter  co.,  Cal. 
Willem  — Chever  in  Bull.  E»*ex  Inst.  1870.  n.  28. 
1871.   Willie.— Wozenera  ft  (1861 )  it)  8en.  Ex.  Doe. 
4,  82d  Cong.,  ppec.  seas.,  206,  iv>;{. 

Williams,  Eleaxar.  The  son  of  Thomas 
(Tehoragwanegen,  q.  v.)  and  Mary  Ann 
Rice  Williams  (Konwatewenteta),  born 
probably  on  the  shore  of  L.  George,  N.  Y., 
in  May,  178H,  died  Aug.  28,  1858,  on  St 
Regis  ree.,  near  Hogansburg,  N.  Y.,  neg- 
lected and  in  great  destitution.    He  is 


said  to  have  been  one  of  13  children,  most 
of  whom  were  born  at  Caughnawaga, 
(.Quebec,  the  home  of  their  parents.  The 
childhood  of  Eleazar  passed  unevent- 
fully, as  usual  among  children  of  semi- 
agricultural  Christianized  Indians.  One 
of  the  early  playmates  of  Eleazar  related 
in  after  life  how  the  latter,  wearing  a  kind 
of  shift  as  his  only  garment,  sported  about 
the  byways  of  Caughnawaga,  exposed  to 
wounds  from  stones  and  thorns.  Owing 
to  a  scrofulous  taint  in  his  family,  these 
bruises  and  injuries  left  permanent  scars, 
which  later  in  life  were  increased  in  size 
by  means  of  lashes  and  tartar  emetic  in 
such  manner  as  to  suggest  the  scars  of  the 
shackles  and  chains  alleged  to  have  been 
inflicted  on  him  by  the  jailor  HUnon  of 
the  Tower  of  the  Temple  in  Paris.  In 


ELEAZAR  WILLIAMS.      (fno*  A  Painting  in   POMEM'ON  OF  THt 
Wisconsin  Historical  Jocutt) 


1 800,  his  father  (in  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  the  mother,  on  religious  grounds,  she 
being  a  strict  meml>er  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church)  took  him  and  his  brother 
John  to  Ixmg  Meadow,  Mass.,  to  be  edu- 
cated among  distant  relations  of  the 
father,  but  John  soon  returned  home  be- 
cause he  made  no  progress  in  his  studies. 

At  Long  Meadow  the  Ikjvs  were  left 
with  Mr  Nathaniel  Ely,  who  had  under- 
taken to  educate  them  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, but  financial  reverses  compiled 
Mr  Ely  toapj>eal  first  to  missionary  socie- 
ties for  aid,  then,  in  1804,  to  the  state 
legislature,  each  time  meeting  with  some 
success.  In  1805  Eleazar  visited  Mon- 
treal; and  in  the  following  year,  in  com- 
pany with  a  reputed  relation,  the  Rev. 
Mr  Williams,  he  went  to  Boston,  where 
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ne was  questioned  by  several  ministers 
regarding  his  studies.  While  here  he  met 
Father  Chevreux,  to  whom  he  was  intro- 
duced as  an  Indian  youth  studying  for 
the  ministry.  The  Father  questioned 
him,  it  is  said,  as  to  the  practice  of  the 
Indians  in  adopting  French  children,  as 
Williams  appeared  to  him  to  have  French 
blood.  It  is  possible  that  at  this  inter- 
view Williams  first  conceived  the  idea 
that  he  could  successfully  personate  the 
Dauphin  of  France.  In  1807  he  was  at 
Hartford,  Mass.,  where  he  met  President 
Dwight,  who  gave  him  some  salutary  ad- 
vice; and  in  May  of  the  following  year  a 
Dr  Lyman  urged  him  to  become  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Indians,  a  suggestion  which 
met  with  Will  iains'  hearty  approval.  It 
was  in  this  year  that  Mr'Ely,  his  friend 
and  I  'fin  factor,  died,  and  with  his  death 
closed  the  first  scene  of  Williams'  life 
among  civilized  surroundings.  He  lived 
at  Mansfield  and  Long  Meadow  until  Dec. 
22,  1809,  when  he  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  Rev.  Enoch  Hale,  of  Westhamp- 
ton,  Mass.,  under  whose  guidance  he  re- 
mained until  Aug.  1812.  During  this 
period  he  was  commissioned  to  make  a 
visit  to  the  St  Louis  or  Caughnawaga  In- 
dians to  learn  what  the  prospect  was  of 
introducing  Protestantism  among  them. 
In  1810,  owing  to  the  condition  of  his 
health,  Williams  abandoned  his  studies 
and  traveled  in  the  S.,  where  he  met  his 
future  friend  and  bishop,  Dr  Hobart. 
Again  visiting  his  family  at  Caughnawaga 
in  the  following  year,  he  conversed  with 
their  Indian  neighbors  about  the 
Protestant  faith,  but  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  warned  them  not  to  listen  to  his 
instructions.  Nevertheless,  the  attention 
shown  encouraged  him  to  enter  on  what 
was  to  be  his  life  work. 

Early  in  1812  Williams  went  to  Canada 
as  an  agent  of  the  American  Board  of 
Missions,  arriving  at  the  Sault  St  Louis 
on  Jan.  18;  but  he  found  it  difficult  to 
change  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  people. 
He  continued  his  missionary  tour  until 
March,  when  the  chiefs  and  counsellors 
made  him  a  chief  of  the  Iroquois  at 
Caughnawaga,  lx'ing  given  the  name  On- 
warenhiiaki,  probably  meaning  'Tree 
Cutter.'  In  July  he  returned  to  West- 
hampton.  At  the  beginning  of  the  War 
of  1812,  Williams,  being  regarded  as  a 
suitable  person  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
Indians  of  his  tribe  from  espousing  the 
cause  of  England,  w*as  appointed  Super- 
intendent-general of  the  Northern  Indian 
Department.  He  was  assigned  to  duty 
with  Gen.  Dearlwrn,  but  was  transferred 
to  service  with  Gen.  Jacob  Brown,  under 
whom  he  acted  in  a  confidential  capacity, 
obtaining  through  the  Canadian  Indians 
valuable  information  regarding  the  move- 
ments of  British  troops.    At  the  battle  of 


Pittsburgh,  N.  Y.f  Sept.  14, 1814,  he' 
wounded.  At  this  time  he  had  not  com- 
pleted his  theological  studies.  In  Nov. 
1820  Gen.  A.  G.  Ellis  went  to  Oneida 
Castle,  N.  Y.,  where  Williams  had  resided 
for  about  3  years  as  a  catechist  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  in  order  to  aid  the  latter  in 
teaching  school.  For  this  service  Wil- 
liams was  to  repay  Ellis  by  instructing 
him  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  French.  I  nstead 
of  being  learned  in  these  languages,  how- 
ever, Ellis  found  that  Williams  was  igno- 
rant of  them,  and  that  he  had  really  been 
induced  to  live  with  Williams  in  order 
that  the  latter  might  be  instructed  in  the 
rudiments  of  English.  Ellis  lived  with 
Williams  about  4  years,  during  which 
period  the  latter  made  no  appreciable 
progress,  not  being  able  then,  says  Ellis, 
"  to  compose  five  lines  of  the  English  de- 
cently." Nevertheless,  during  his  resi- 
dence among  the  Oneida,  Williams,  by 
his  persuasive  eloquence  in  the  native 
tongue,  had  induced  the  old  Pagan  party, 
numbering  about  three-fourths  of  the 
tribe,  to  abjure  paganism.  He  had  fur- 
ther induced  them  to  grant  him  100  acres 
of  land  for  his  own  use  and  to  sell  several 
hundred  acres  more  to  the  state  to  provide 
a  fund  to  build  a  church  and  a  school- 
house.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale,  amount- 
ing to  about  $4,000,  were  placed  by  the 
governor  in  the  hands  of  Judges  Wil- 
liams and  Miller,  of  Utira.  to  secure 
faithful  application  of  the  sum  to  the  pur- 
pose mentioned.  Williams,  however, 
managing  to  obtain  control  of  the  expend- 
iture of  the  money,  erected  a  church  at 
a  cost  of  $1,200  or  $1,400,  for  which  he 
submitted  bills  covering  the  entire  sum 
of  $4,000,  but  in  such  equivocal  shape 
that  they  would  not  bear  examination, 
whereupon  the  two  trustees  resigned 
their  trust.  For  many  years  the  Oneida 
charged  Williams  with  malfeasance,  but 
the  matter  was  never  adjusted  or  ex- 

Klained.  In  Oct.  1820  Rev.  Jedidiah 
[orse,  who  had  traveled  through  the 
N.  W.  as  far  as  Green  Bay,  Wis. ,  presented 
to  Williams  a  project  for  removing  the 
New  York  Indians  to  the  country  w.  of 
L.  Michigan.  Williams  was  ripe  for  such 
a  venture,  even  claiming  later  that  he  was 
the  originator  of  the  scheme.  In  a  coun- 
cil with  the  Oneida,  which  Morse  called 
to  discuss  the  proposal,  Williams  acted  as 
interpreter.  After  the  council  was  over, 
Morse  asked  Williams  for  a  copy  of  the 
speech  of  the  Oneida  chief  in  reply, 
which  was  strongly  adverse  to  Morse's 
proposal.  Several  days  later  Williams 
completed  a  fictitious  speech,  misrepre- 
senting the  answer  of  the  Oneida,  to 
which  he  forged  the  names  of  their 
chiefs.  In  the  following  year  the  chiefs, 
again  in  council  with  Morse,  when  Wil- 
liams was  not  present,  repudiated  the 
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Williams  interpretation  of  the  speech  as 
"a  lie  from  beginning  to  end."  At  this 
time  he  was  at  (Jreen  Bay,  Wis.,  with  a 
self  -  constituted  delegation  of  Oneida, 
Onondaga,  Tuscarora,  and  Stockbridges, 
negotiating  a  project  for  the  removal  of 
all  the  New  York  Indians  to  the  country 
between  the  Mississippi  and  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  and  the  establishment  among  them 
of  an  empire  with  a  single  supreme  head. 
In  the  furtherance  of  this  plan  in  1821 
Williams  visited  New  York  and  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Ogden  Land 
Company,  which  then  held  the  preemp- 
tion right  to  most  of  the  Indian  lands  in 
w.  New  York,  looking  to  the  removal  of 
the  New  York  Indians  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  state,  and  received  sums  of  money 
from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  land  com- 
pany. Williams  also  busied  himself  at 
this' time  in  enlisting  the  aid  of  mission- 
ary societies  in  establishing  a  church 
among  the  Indians  at  Green  Bay,  and 
carried  on  a  voluminous  correspondence 
with  the  War  Department  (under  which 
the  Indian  affairs  were  then  adminis- 
tered), in  order  to  obtain  recognition  of 
his  schemes.  Aided  by  the  Ogden  Land 
Company,  he  finally  obtained  official 
permission  to  lead  a  delegation  of  Indians 
to  Green  Bay,  representing  to  them  that 
the  affair  was  "under  the  patronage,  pro- 
tection, and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Government;"  but  when  the  proposal 
was  openly  made  to  the  New  York  In- 
dians in  council,  the  Seneca  and  the 
other  tribes,  through  the  famous  Red 
Jacket,  emphatically  refused  their  assent 
to  the  project.  Nevertheless,  through 
Williams'  machinations  and  the  power- 
ful influence  behind  his  schemes,  a  treaty 
was  finally  negotiated  in  1832  by  which 
Williams'  plan  was  partly  realized.  Most 
of  the  Oneida  removed  to  Wisconsin,  but 
the  Seneca,  followed  by  the  Tuscarora 
and  the  Onondaga,  resolved  to  hold  their 
lands  in  New  York  at  all  hazard. 

When  Williams  removed  to  Green  Bay 
in  1823  he  married  Miss  Mary  Jourdain. 
He  had  promised  schools  to  the  Indians 
and  the  French  traders  in  consideration 
of  their  consent  to  establish  the  New  York 
Indians  among  them;  but  having  failed 
to  redeem  these  pledges  the  missionary 
societies  disavowed  their  confidence  in 
Williams,  and  in  1827  appointed  as  mis- 
sionary the  Rev.  Richard  F.  Cadle,  who 
established  a  school  at  Menomoneeville, 
Wis.  With  the  failure  of  the  Green  Bay 
land  scheme  Williams  realized  that  he 
was  ruined,  and  withdrew  to  his  home  at 
Kaukalin.  He  continued  to  receive  aid 
from  some  of  the  missionary  boards,  since 
he  represented  himself  as  the  missionary 
of  the  Oneida  at  Duck  Creek,  Wis.,  al- 
though he  did  not  perform  the  duties  of 


that  station.  About  1832  the  Oneida, 
becoming  wearied  with  the  Williams  in- 
cubus, held  a  council,  to  which  they 
invited  Col.  George  Boyd,  U.  8.  Indian 
agent,  in  order  to  show  him  that  for 
years  Williams  had  failed  to  carry  out 
any  of  his  many  promises;  that,  owing 
"to  his  want  of  good  faith,  his  fraud  and 
deceit,  they  were  in  the  wilderness, 
utterly  abandoned,  without  schools, 
churches,  or  religious  privileges  of  any 
kind;  and  worse  than  all,  that  the  little 
fund  provided  by  the  kindness  of  the 
Christian  public  in  the  East  was  antici- 
pated, caught  on  its  way  to  them  by  him, 
and  consumed  for  entirely  contrary  pur- 
poses." At  the  Indians'  request,  the 
agent  notified  the  governor  of  New  York, 
the  United  States  Government,  and  the 
missionary  societies,  warning  the  authori- 
ties that  the  Oneida  had  forever  repu- 
diated Williams,  and  asking  that  he 
should  not  be  recognized  as  acting  for 
them  in  any  capacity.  This  indictment 
was  so  disastrous  to  Williams  that  he 
dropped  out  of  sight  until  1853,  when  he 
reappeared  in  a  new  role,  that  of  the 
Dauphin  of  France,  the  Lost  Prince, 
Louis  XVII.  At  once  he  gained  many 
credulous  adherents  and  apologists,  al- 
though it  had  been  shown  that  he  was 
"the  most  perfect  adept  at  fraud,  deceit, 
and  intrigue  that  the  world  ever  pro- 
duced." He  so  far  imposed  on  the 
credulity  of  many  well-meaning  persons 
that  the  Rev.  John  H.  Hanson  in  1854 
published  an  elaborate  work,  entitled 
The  Lost  Prince,  in  support  of  Williams' 
preposterous  claim,  based  largely  on  ma- 
terial manufactured  by  Williams  himself. 
Gen.  A.  G.  Ellis  (Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
viii,  1879)  and  William  Ward  Wight 
(Eleazar  Williams  Not  the  Dauphin  of 
France,  1903)  have  shown  the  ground- 
lessness of  his  claim.  For  Williams' 
published  translations  in  the  Iroquois 
language,  see  Pilling,  Bibliography  ot  the 
Iroquoian  Languages,  Bull.  B.  A.  E., 
167-168,  1888.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Williams,  Thomas.  See  Tehoraguuntgen. 

Williams  Lake.  A  Shuswap  village  or 
band  on  Williams  lake,  which  drains 
westward  into  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  about 
lat.  52°  W.  Pop.  155  in  1910.  The  name 
is  applied  also  to  a  Canadian  Indian 
agency. 

Willopah  (Xwild'pax,  their  name  for 
the  river).  A  Chinookan  tribe  on  the 
lower  course  of  Willopah  r.,  WTash.  They 
have  been  so  frequently  confounded  with 
the  Kwalhioqua,  an  Athapascan  tribe 
living  on  the  upper  course  of  that  stream, 
that  the  latter  have  usually  been  called 
Willopah.  Their  villages  were  Nayako- 
lole,  Quelaptonlit,  and  Talal.  Along  with 
the  Kwalhioqua  they  ceded  their  lands 
to  the  United  States  in  1864.    In  1910 
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there  was  said  to  be  a  single  survivor 

who  understood  the  language. 
Gi  i  a'xwila'pax  .is.  as  letter,  1904  (='  people  of  the 
Willopah').  Gita'xwilapex— Ibid.  Owilapeh  — 
Gatschct,  Kalapuya  MS..  B.  A.  E..  2*0  {ftci- 
td'pax  and  the  ending  -pc,  'people';  =  "people 
of  the  Willopah" :  Salish  name).  ftuila'pc —Boas 
in  10th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  67.  1896.  Wheel- 
appa  —  Pres.  Hen.,  Ex.  Doc.  89,  S2d  Cong.,  1st 
sew..  2,  1852.  Wheelapper*  — Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  158, 
18.54).  WhU'-a-pah.-Swan,  N.  W.  Coast,  211.  1857. 
Whirlpool.— Domcnech,  Deserts  N.  Am..  I,  445. 1880. 
Willapah.-Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  447.  1854.  Willeooh.- 
Robertson,  Oreg.,  129.  1846.  Willopah  — Ind.  Aff. 
Rep..  448, 1854. 

Willstown  (named  from  the  half-breed 
chief  known  to  the  whites  as  Red-headed 
Will).  A  former  important  Cherokee 
settlement  on  Wills  cr.,  t>elow  Ft  Payne, 
in  De  Kalb  co.,  Ala.  (j.  m.  ) 

Wili'yL— Mooney  In  l»th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  546.  1900 
(—  Will's  place':  sometimes  so  called).  Wills- 
towa  —  Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E..  144.  1887. 

Will's  Town.  A  former  settlement  of 
the  Shawnee  at  the  site  of  Cumberland, 
Md.  After  this  region  was  deserted  bv 
the  Shawnee,  an  Indian  named  Will 
lived  a  short  distance  from  the  site  of 
the  old  Shawnee  town  at  the  mouth  of 
Caiuctucuc  cr.  At  the  time  of  the  coin- 
ing of  the  first  white  settlers  he  was  living 
in  a  cabin  on  the  mountain  side.  The 
creek,  mountain,  and  town  were  after- 
ward named  for  him.  Will's  cr.  is  noted 
on  the  maps  of  Lewis  Evans  (1755)  and 
Scull  (1759,  1770),  and  on  the  map  in 
Gist's  Journal  (1753).  (o.  p.  d.  ) 

Will's  Town.  A  Delaware  village  on  the 
e.  bank  of  Muskingum  r.,  at  the  mouth 
of  Wills  cr.,  in  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Americans  in 
1782. 

Will  s  Town.— Hutchins  in  Smith,  Bouquet  Ex- 
ped..  map,  1766.   Wila  T.— La  Tour  map.  1784. 

Wilson,  Jack.    See  Ghost  dance,  Woroka. 

Wiltknn  (Qauri'llk").  A  Klikitat  town 
in  s.  Washington.  (f.  b.  ) 

Wiltkwillnk.  A  former  Chinookan 
village  on  the  s.  bank  of  Columbia  r., 
Orej?.,  just  below  Rainier  and  nearly  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  Cowlitz  r. — Gibbs, 
MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

Wiltmeet.  The  Dutch  name  of  a  Wa- 
ranawonkong  village  on  Esopus  cr., 
probably  near  Kingston,  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y. 
It  was  destroyed  bv  the  Dutch  in  1660.— 
Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  95,  128, 
1872. 

Wimbee.  A  village  or  band  of  the  coast 
tribes  of  South  Carolina  included  under 
the  collective  term  Cusabo  (q.  v.).  The 
only  mention  of  the  name  in  history 
seems  to  be  in  1683,  when  the  "chief  of 
Wimbee"  sold  lands  between  Combahee 
and  Broad  rs.  See  Mills,  Hist.  S.  C,  106, 
1826,  and  document  quoted  bv  Rivers, 
Hist.  S.  C.,38,  1856.  (j.  m.) 

Wimego.  A  Potawatomi  village,  named 
from  the  chief,  situated  in  1832  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Indian  cr.,  in  the  n.  part  of  Cass 
co.,  Ind. 


Wi-me-oo  a  village. -Royce  In  18th  Rep.  L.  A.  E.. 
pi.  exxvi,  1899.  Wi-me-goa  village. -Ibid.,  pi. 
exxvii.  V 

Wimian  (  WVmian).  A  ruined  village 
pertaining  to  the  Zuni,  situated  11  m.  n. 
of  Zufti  pueblo,  N.  Mex. — ten  Kate, 
Keizen  in  N.  A.,  291,  1885. 

Wimilchi.  A  Yokuts  (Mariposan)  tribe 
formerly  living  n.  of  Kings  r.,  Cal.,  op- 
posite the  Wechikhit.  They  were  gath- 
ered on  the  Fresno  res. ,  and  with  theTachi 

iTadii)  numbered  165  in  1861. 
[o-mel-ches.—  Johnston  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  32d 
Cong.,  1st  so*.,  23.  1852.  Mowelches.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep., 219. 1861.  He-mil-ches.— Barbour  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4.  82d  Cong.,  spec,  seas.,  254,  1S5B.  Wu  nul- 
cher— Ibid.,  253.  We  mal-che  — Mck'ee  Ln  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4,  32d  G>ng.,  spec,  seas.,  75,  lx»3:  Royce  in 
18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  782.  1899.  We-melchea— Lewis 
In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  1857,  399,  1858.  We -roil  che  — 
Wessells  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sesa, 
31,1857.   We  mol-ches.— Ind.  All.  Rep  ,  223  1851. 

Wiminuche.  A  division  of  l  *te  formerly 
ranging  in  s.  w.  Colorado,  chiefly  in  the 
valley  of  the  San  Juan  and  its  s.  tribu- 
taries. There  were  463  under  the  Navajo 
Springs  school,  Col.,  in  1910. 
Guibianucfaea. — Salazar  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  141. 1*66. 
Guiguimuches. — Cooley,  ibid.,  21,  1865.  Hane- 
noche.— Taylor  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  40th  Cong., 
spec,  sesx.,  10.  1867.  Homenuchea.—  Dolgado  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  163, 1865.  Poruchea.—  Ibid.  Wama- 
nua.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  m,  80. 
1854  (identical?).  Waxneouehc. — Norton  in  Ind 
Aff.  Rep-.  146,  1866.  Wannem aches.— Cooler,  op. 
clt.  Webinoche. — Taylor,  op.  cit.  Webiaoche 
Utaha.— Graves  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  135.  1866. 
Webrinochea.— Ibid.,  132.  Weeminuche.—  Treaty  of 
1868  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties,  981 , 1873.  Wemenuche  — 
Nicolay  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1863,  151.  1864.  Weme- 
nutche  Utaha.— Arnv  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867.  204 
1868.  Wibisnucha.— Delgado,  ibid..  138.  1866 
Wiminanchea.— Collins,  ibid.,  125,  1861.  Wimme- 
nuches.— Davis,  ibid.  1869.  255.  1870.  Wonun  o  ch« 
Utea  —  Marcv.  Border  Reminis.,  335. 1872.  Weme- 
aunohe.— Coffins  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  238.  1862. 

Winamac  ( 1  catfish,'  from  tc&'n&d  '  mnd- 
dy,'  viHk  'a  fish.'—  J.  P.  Dunn) .  A  prin- 
cipal chief  of  the  Potawatomi  in  the  pe- 
riod of  the  War  of  1812.  He  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  noted  treaty  of  Greenville 
in  1795,  and  of  others  in  1803  and  1H09. 
In  this  la>t  treaty,  concluded  at  Ft 
Wayne,  the  Miami,  Delawares,  and  Pot* 
watomi  sold  a  larne  tract  of  land  in 
central  Indiana.  This  so  provoked  Te- 
cumseh  that  he  threatened  the  life  of 
Winamac,  but  there  appears  to  have  t>een 
a  speedy  reconciliation,  as  we  find  Wina- 
mac leading  the  warriors  of  his  tribe  at 
the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  two  years  later 
In  the  War  of  1812,  he,  with  most  of  the 
Indians  of  the  central  region,  joined  the 
British  side.  He  claimed  to  have  caused 
the  massacre  of  the  surrendered  garrison 
of  Ft  Dearborn,  Chicago,  Aug.  15,  1812, 
but  the  actual  leader  in  the  affair  seems 
to  have  been  Blackbird  (Makahta-pena- 
she,  not  to  be  confounded  with  Makata- 
pake,  Black  Partridge,  a  friendly  Pota- 
watomi of  the  same  period),  another  Pot- 
awatomi chief.  Some  three  months  later, 
Nov.  22,  Winamac  was  killed  in  an  en- 
counter with  the  8hawnee  chief  Captain 
James  Logan  (Spemicalawba),  who  had 
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espoused  the  cause  o{  the  Americans  in 
the  war.  The  name  ap|>ears  also  as  Ou- 
enetnek  (French  form),  Wenameac,  We- 
nameck,  Wineraac,  Winnemeg,  Wyne- 
mac,  etc.  ( J.  m.  ) 

Winamac.  Another  Potawatomi  chief 
of  the  same  period,  the  name  being  a 
common  one  in  the  tribe.  Unlike  nis 
namesake,  he  was  generally  friendly  to  the 
Americans  and  interposed"  in  their" behalf 
at  the  Ft  Dearlx>rn  massacre,  although 
he  was  said  to  have  been  among  the  hos- 
tile* at  Tippecanoe  in  1811.  He  visited 
Washington  several  times  and  died  in  the 
summer  of  1821.  His  village,  commonly 
known  by  his  name,  was  near  the  present 
Winamac,  Pulaski  co.,  Ind.  See  Dunn, 
True  Indian  Stories,  11J09;  Thatcher,  Ind. 
Biog.,  1832.  (J.  m.) 

Winangik  ( Wi-nan-gik')  Given  by 
Powers  (Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  393, 
1877)  as  a  Shoshonean  tribe,  on  the  H. 
fork  of  Kern  r.,  Cal.,  but  there  was  no 
tribe  in  this  region  except  the  Tubatu- 
labal  (q.  v.). 

Winanii.    See  Chutnanirhe. 

Winaugusconey.    See  Moanahonga. 

Windigo.    See  Weendigo. 

Winema  ( *  woman  chief ' ).  A  Modoc 
woman,  better  known  as  Toby  Riddle, 
born  in  the  spring  of  1842.  She  re- 
ceived her  name,  Kaitchkona  Winema 
( Kitchkani  Inki  *hnau*dsh%  'female  8lll> 
chief),  because,  when  a  child,  she 
guided  a  canoe  wifely  through  the  rapids 
of  Link  r.  She  justified  her  title  when, 
but  15  years  of  age,  she  rallied  the  Modoc 
warriors  as  they  took  to  flight  when  sur- 
prised by  a  band  of  Achomawi.  After 
she  grew  up  she  became  the  wife  of 
Frank  Riddle,  a  miner  from  Kentucky. 
When  the  Modoc  left  Klamath  res.  in 
1872  to  return  to  Lost  r.  he  served  as 
interpreter  to  the  various  commissions 
that  treated  with  them.  After  they  had 
fled  to  the  lava-beds  and  had  defeated  a 
detachment  of  soldiers,  the  Government 
decided  to  send  a  commission  of  men 
known  to  l>e  in  symiwithy  with  them  to 
arrange  a  peace.  Winema  warned  Com- 
missioner Meacham  of  the  murderous 
temper  of  some  of  Captain  Jack's  fol- 
lowers (see  Khitfnuuh).  Meacham  was 
convinced  and  told  his  fellow-commis- 
sioners, Gen.  Edward  R.  S.  Can  by  and 
Rev.  E.  Thomas,  that  they  were  going  to 
their  death,  but  could  not  swerve  them 
from  their  purpose.  Shonchin  (q.  v. ), 
the  shaman,  threatened  to  kill  her  unless 
she  confessed  who  had  betrayed  the  plot, 
but  she  declared  that  she  was  not  afraid 
to  die,  and  Captain  Jack  forbade  him 
to  shoot  a  woman.  When  Gen.  Can  by 
refused  to  withdraw  the  troops  from 
the  lava-t>eds,  the  Modoc  chief  gave  the 
signal,  and  Can  by  ami  Thomas  fell  in- 
stantly.   Shonchin  then  timed  his  rifle 


upon  Meacham.  Winema,  who  was  pres- 
ent as  interpreter,  pleaded  for  the  life  of 
the  man  who,  when  Indian  superintend- 
ent, had  presented  to  white  men  living 
with  Indian  women  the  alternative  of 
legal  marriage  or  criminal  prosecution. 
She  seized  the  chief's  wriste  and  thrust 
herself  between  the  assassins  and  the 
victim,  and  when  he  dropped  from  sev- 
eral bullet  wounds  and  a  Modoc  seized 
his  hair  to  take  the  scalp  Winema  cried 
out  that  the  soldiers  were  coming,  where- 
upon they  all  fled.  When  the  soldiers 
came  at  last,  she  advanced  alone  to  meet 
them.  Meacham,  crippled  and  invalided, 
afterward  took  Winema  with  her  son  and 
Riddle,  one  of  the  two  whites  who  escaped 
from  the  massacre,  to  the  E.  to  continue 
his  intercession  in  behalf  of  the  Indians, 
especially  the  Modoc,  who  had  so  per- 
fidiously requited  his  previous  benevo- 
lence. For  her  portrait,  Modoc.  Con- 
sult Meacham,  Wi-ne-ma,  the  Woman 
Chief,  1876.  (f.  h.) 

Winemac.    See  Winamac. 

Wingandacoa.  A  term  which,  like  "As- 
samocomoco,"  was  once  supposed  to  be 
the  native  name  of  Virginia.  In  his  report 
(made  in  1584)  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Capt.  Arthur  Barlowe,  in  narrating  what 
occurred  after  his  landing  at  the  island  of 
Wococon  (now  Ocraeoke) ,  states  that  on 
the  fourth  day  he  was  visited  by  "diuers 
boates"  with"  "fortie  or  fiftie  men," 
among  whom  was  the  brother  of  the  ruler 
of  the  country,  and  then  proceeds  to  say: 
"His  name  was  Granganimeo,  and  the 
king  is  called  Wingina,  and  the  county 
Wingandocoa,  and  now  by  her  Majestic 
Virginia."  Subsequently,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  in  mentioning  the  fact  that  Yu- 
catan, Peru,  and  Paria  are  but  words  in 
native  languages  which  the  Spaniards 
mistook  for  place-names,  remarks:  "The 
same  happened  among  the  English  which 
I  sent  under  Sir  Richard  Grenville  [a  slip 
of  the  memory  for  Captains  Amidas  and 
Barlofre]  to  inhabit  Virginia.  For  when 
some  of  my  people  asked  the  name  of  the 
country,  one  of  the  savages  answered  Win- 
gan-da-coa,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say. 
'You  wear  good  clothes'  or  'gay  clothes.' 
From  this  it  would  seem  that  when  the 
English  interrogator  asked  a  native,  by 
signs,  the  name  of  the  country,  he  acei- 
dently  embraced  in  his  gestures,  intended 
to  include  everything  in  sight,  the  cloth- 
ing which  he  wore.  The  Indian  there- 
fore laconically  answered: "  Wingatakw," 
which  means"  simply  'excellent  fibrous 
material.'  (w.  r.  o.) 

Wingatakw.  The  term  for  which  the  im- 
possible "Wingandacoa"  is  a  corruption 
due  to  a  mishearing;  from  ving,  '  good,' 
'excellent,'  and  the  nominal  termination 
-takw  (of  which  the  sound  of  the  w  can 
not  be  expressed  by  tvpe),  '  fibrous  stuff.' 
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It  is  from  the  secondary  root  tak,  mean- 
ing in  composition  'fiber,'  and,  by  ex- 
tension, anything  made  of  fiber,  as 
thread,  twine,  rope,  band,  girdle,  etc. 
By  a  slight  dialectic  change  the  termi- 
nation becomes  in  Massacnnset  -takun, 
-takon,  found  in  the  name  Wautakon  or 
Wautakun,  which  the  Massachueet  In- 
dians applied  to  an  Englishman,  and 
which  the  English  colonists  supposed  to 
mean  'coat'  (w.  r.  <».) 

Wingina  (abbrev.  of  Winginam,  'he  ap- 
proves,' 'is  pleased  with,'  or  'looks  at 
with  complaisance.' — Gerard).  Theprin- 
cipal  chief  of  the  Secotan  tribe  at  the  time 
of  Raleigh's  first  and  second  expeditions 
to  North  Carolina.  He  was  the  son  of 
Enseuore  and  brother  of  Granganimeo. 
After  the  death  of  the  latter,  shortly  after 
the  arrival  of  the  colonists  of  1585,  and  of 
the  former  in  the  spring  of  1580,  Wingina, 
no  longer  restrained  bv  the  influence  of 
these  two  relatives,  whohad  Ix-en  friendly 
to  the  English,  laid  plans  in  secret  to 
destroy  the  colony.  His  designs  proved 
abortive,  however,  and  eventually  led  to 
his  own  death.  I^ane  states  that  Wingina, 
after  the  death  of  his  brother,  changed 
his  name  to  Pemisapan. 

Winimem  (»nm  'middle,'  vitm  'water': 

'middle  water',  referring  toMcCloud  r. ). 

A  Wintun  tril>e  formerly  living  on  Me- 

Cloud  r.,  Shasta  co.,  Cal. 
Cloud  River  Indians.— Rinldiiiff  in  Am.  Nat.,  Xin. 
6<>S-9,  1879.   Win-ni  mim.— Power*  in  ConL  N.  A. 
Kthuol.,  HI,  2a0,  1877. 

Wininiah.    See  Ommaniche. 

Winnebago  ( wb&pig,  '  lilthy  water' 
[Chip|>ewa];  winlpyagohaq*,  'people  of 
the  filthy  water'  [Sauk  and  Fox].— W.  J.) 
A  tribe  of  the  Siouan  linguistic  family. 

JIabitat  and  History. — The  Winnebago 
have  been  known  to  the  whitessince  1634, 
when  the  Frenchman  Xicollctfound  them 
in  Wisconsin,  on  Green  bay,  at  which  time 
they  proliably  extended  to  L.  Winnebago. 
At  this  period  they  were  found  wedged  in 
by  Central  AlgouqiiiantrilM's,  particularly 
by  the  Sauk  and  Foxes  and  the  Menomi- 
nee. Tothe  w.  they  were  in  intimate  con- 
tact with  a  kindred  tribe,  thelowa,  w  ho  in 
turn  were  neighbors  of  the  Oto  and  Mis- 
souri. These  four  tril>es,  the  Winnebago, 
Iowa,  Oto,  and  Missouri,  speak  dialects 
naturally  intelligible  to  one  another,  and 
Bhow  many  cultural  similarities.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Winnebago  show  many 
cultural  similarities  with  their  Central 
Algonquian  neighbors,  particularly  in  all 
that  pertains  to  material  culture  and  art, 
and  this  double  influence,  thatfrom  their 
Siouan  ncighltors  and  that  from  their 
Algonquian  neighbors,  must  l>e  borne  in 
mind  in  any  attempt  to  understand 
properly  the  Winnebago  culture. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Jesuit  Relation  for 
1671  (42,  1858)  that  the  Winnebago  had 
always  dwelt  in  the  Green  Bay  region. 


Allouez  spent  the  winter  of  1669-70  at 
Green  Bay,  preaching  to  the  Potawatomi, 
Menominee,  Sauk,  Foxes,  and  Winne- 
l»ago,  whom  he  found  commingled  there. 
The  map  of  1681  accompanying  Mar- 
quette's Journal  notes  a  Winnebago  vil- 
lage near  the  n.  end  of  L.  Winneliago. 
At  a  very  early  date,  it  is  stated  in  the 
Jesuit  Relation  for  1671,  thev  were  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  Illinois,  but  all 
captives  were  at  last  allowed  to  return 
and  form  a  tribe  again.  Jeffervs  (1761 ) 
refers  to  them  and  the  Sauk  as  living  to- 
ward the  head  of  Green  bay.  Carver 
( 1778)  speaks  of  "the  great  town  of  the 
Winnebagoes  situated  on  a  small  island, 
just  as  you  enter  the  e.  end  of  L.  Winne- 
bago."   A  "queen,"  he  says,  presided 
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then  over  the  tribe.  Pike  (1806)  states 
that  they  resided  on  Wisconsin,  Rock, 
and  Fox  rs.  and  Green  bay  in  7  villages, 
situated  at  the  entrance  and  at  the  end  of 
Green  bay,  at  L.  Poygan,  and  L.  Puck  way , 
at  the  portage  of  the  Wisconsin,  and  at 
two  places  on  Rock  r.  Thev  had  a  war 
with  the  Chippewa  in  1827,  but  this  was 
of  short  duration.  By  the  treaty  of  Prairie 
du  Chien  in  1825  and  another  treat v  in 
1832  they  ceded  all  their  lands  s.  of  Wis- 
consin and  Fox  rs.  in  return  for  a  reserva- 
tion on  the  w.  side  of  the  Mississippi  above 
upper  Iowa  r.  One  of  their  villages  in 
1832  was  at  I,a  Crosse,  Wis.  Smallpox 
visited  the  tril>e  twice  before  1&36,  and  in 
that  year  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
people  died.  In  1837  they  relinquished 
the  title  to  their  old  country  k.  of  Mis- 
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sissippi  r.,  and  in  1840  removed  to  the 
Neutral  Ground  in  the  territory  of  Iowa, 
though  a  part  of  the  tribe  had  to  be  re- 
moved by  soldiers.  They  were  in  1843 
on  the  Neutral  Ground  in  different  l>ands, 
the  principal  one,  called  the  School  band, 
on  Turkey  r.  In  1846  they  surrendered 
their  reservation  for  one  n.  of  Minnesota  r. 
in  Minnesota,  and  in  1848  removed  to 
Long  Prairie  res. ,  bounded  by  Crow  W  ing, 
Watab,  Mississippi,  and  Long  Prairie  rs., 
Minn.  Schoolcraft  said  that  the  tribe  was 
composed  of  21  bands  in  1852,  having  a 
total  population  of  2,521  souls.  They  lost 
many  ot  their  number  by  disease  and  were 
kept  on  the  reservation  only  by  force. 
In  1853  they  were  removed  to  Crow  r. ,  and 
in  1856  to  Blue  Earth,  Minn.,  where  they 
were  just  getting  a  start  in  civilization 
when  the  Sioux  war  of  1862  broke  out,  and 
the  people  of  Minnesota  demanded  their 
removal.  They  were  taken  to  Crow 
Creek  res.,  S.  Dak.,  on  Missouri  r.,  but 
could  not  be  kept  there  by  the  troops. 
There  was  much  suffering  from  sickness 
and  other  causes.  Out  of  the  2,000  taken 
to  Crow  cr.  only  1 ,200  reached  the  Omaha 
res.,  whither  they  fled  for  protection. 
They  were  then  assigned  a  new  reservation 
on  the  Omaha  lands  in  n.  k.  Nebraska, 
where  they  have  since  remained  and  where 
their  lands  have  been  allotted  to  them  in 
severalty.  When  the  tribe  was  removed  by 
force  from  Minnesota  to  Crow  cr.  in  1863, 
many  who  had  taken  up  farms  remained. 

How  long  the  tribe  had  maintained  its 
position  at  Green  bay  previous  to  the 
coming  of  the  whites  is  unknown.  As 
has  been  seen,  it  appears  they  had  re- 
ceded slightly  toward  the  w.  before  1766, 
the  time  of  Carver's  visit,  who  found 
them  on  Fox  r.  The  French  found  them 
in  league  with  the  Menominee,  and  the 
2  tribes  gave  shelter  to  the  Potawatomi 
and  the  Ottawa,  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  Iroquois,  and  also  to 
the  Sauk  and  Fox  tribes  when  these  were 
expelled  from  s.  Michigan.  Notwith- 
standing their  friendly  relations  with  the 
last  named,  who  were  the  only  Algonquian 
tribes  with  whom  the  French  had  strife, 
the  Winnebago  managed  to  maintain 
friendship  and  uninterrupted  trade  with 
the  French.  They  generally  kept  on 
friendly  terms  also  with  their  neighbors, 
the  Chippewa,  Ottawa,  Potawatomi, 
Kickapoo,  and  Maseoutens,  to  do  which 
required  great  address,  as  the  Sauk  and 
Foxes  seem  to  have  been  cut  loose  from 
their  ancient  and  natural  affinities  and 
were  perpetually  making  inroads  on  Al- 
gonquian tribes,  particularly,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Sioux,  on  the  Chippewa 
( Schoolcraft ) .  After  the  fall  of  the  French 
power  in  Canada  in  1760  the  Winnebago 
were  slow  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
Great  Britain,  but  when  they  did  they 


remained  firm  in  their  new  fealty. 
When  the  United  States  declared  their 
independence  in  1776,  the  Winnebago 
sided  with  the  Crown,  and  in  all  questions 
of  local  jurisdiction  were  arrayed  on  the 
side  of  the  British.  In  the  War  of  1812 
they  espoused  the  cause  of  England, 
helped  to  defeat  Col.  Crogan  at  Michili- 
mackinac,  Col.  Dudley  at  the  rapids  of 
the  Miami,  and  Gen.  Winchester  at  the 
River  Raisin,  and  were  with  the  tribes 
that  gathered  about  Detroit.  In  the 
years  immediately  following  this  war  they 
became  insolent.  Hoochoop,  a  chief  of 
the  tribe,  living  at  the  outlet  of  L.  Winne- 
bago, assumed  to  be  the  keeper  of  Fox  r. 
valley  and  sometimes  levied  toll  for  the 
privilege  of  ascent.  This  people  also  con- 
nected themselves  clandestinely  with  the 
Sauk  and  Foxes  in  the  Black  Hawk  war 
of  1832.  Since  that  time  they  have  been 
uniformly  peaceable. 

Language. — The  Siouan  dialect  spoken 
by  the  Winnebago  is  intimately  related 
to  Oto,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  more  dis- 
tantly to  Dakota,  and  still  more  distantly 
to  Ponca.  Its  relationship  to  the  north- 
ern Siouan  dialects  (Crow,  Hidatsa,  and 
Mandan),  to  the  southern  (Biloxi),  and 
eastern  (Catawba  and  Tutelo),  is  not  as 
yet  definitely  known.  The  characteris- 
tics of  the  Winnebago  dialect  are,  gram- 
matically, a  strong  development  of  the 
classifiers  of  position,  and,  phonetically, 
the  insertion  of  vowels  between  conso- 
nantal clusters  and  the  change  of  the 
Dakota  and  Omaha  t,  d,  and  m,  to  tc,  dj, 
and  w.  (See  Handbook  of  Am.  Ind. 
Languages,  Bull.  40,  B.  A.  E.,  part  1). 

Social  Organization. — The  Winnebago 
social  organization  is  based  on  two  phra- 
tries,  known,  respectively,  as  the  Upper 
or  Air,  and  the  Lower  or  Earth,  divisions. 
The  Upper  division  contains  four  clans. 
Thunderbird,  War  People,  Eagle,  and 
IMgeon  (extinct),  and  the  Lower  division 
eight  clans,  the  Bear,  Wolf,  Water-spirit, 
Deer,  Elk,  Buffalo,  Fish,  and  Snake. 
An  Upper  individual  must  marry  a 
Lower  individual,  and  vice  versa.  While 
there  is  no  law  restricting  marriage  be- 
tween the  clans  of  the  two  phratries, 
there  is  some  evidence  showing  a  ten- 
dency of  certain  clans  to  intermarry.  The 
Thunderbird  and  Bear  clans  are  regarded 
as  the  leading  clans  of  their  respective 
phratries.  Both  have  definite  functions. 
The  lodge  of  the  former  is  the  peace 
lodge,  over  which  the  chief  of  the  tribe 
presides,  and  in  which  disputes  between 
Indians  are  adjudicated.  No  person 
could  be  killed  in  the  lodge,  and  an 
offender  or  prisoner  escaping  to  it  was 
protected  as  long  as  he  was  within  its 
precincts.  The  lodge  of  the  Bear  clan 
was  the  war  or  disciplinary  lodge:  pris- 
oners were  killed,  and  offenders  pun- 
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ished  in  its  precincts.  Besides  these 
functions,  the  Bear  clan  iK>88es8ed  the 
right  of  "soldier  killing,"  and  was  in 
charge  of  both  ends  of  the  camping 
circle  during  the  hunt  Each  clan  has 
a  large  number  of  individual  customs, 
relating  to  birth,  the  naming  feast,  death, 
and  the  funeral  wake.  The  chief  item  of 
interest  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that 
a  member  of  one  clan  cannot  be  buried 
by  the  members  of  another  clan  of  the 
same  phratry.  ( For  details  of  the  social 
organization,  see  Kadin  in  Am.  Anthr., 
xii,  no.  2,  1910.) 

Religion. — The  Winnebago  possess  two 
important  tribal  ceremonies,  the  Mail- 
kani  or  Medicine  Dance,  and  the  Winter 
Feast  ( Wagigd).  The  Medicine  Dance 
can  take  place  only  in  summer,  and  the 
Winter  Feast  only  in  winter.  The  Medi- 
cine Dance  is  a  secret  society,  ungraded, 
into  which  men  and  women  can  be  initi- 
ated on  payment  of  a  certain  amount  of 
money.  Su(>ernatural  dreams  are  not 
required  for  initiation  at  the  present 
day.  A  new  member  generally  suc- 
ceeds pome  deceased  relative.  There  are 
five  ceremonial  bands,  occupying,  re- 
spectively, the  east,  north,  west,  south, 
and  southeast  of  the  long  tent  in  which 
the  ceremony  is  performed.  The  posi- 
tions of  honor,  which  follow  in  the  man- 
ner enumerated  above,  are  dependent 
on  the  order  of  invitation  and  may 
differ  at  each  performance.  A  secret 
vapor-hath  ceremony  precedes,  and  a 
secret  ceremony  intervenes  between,  the 
first  and  second  parts  of  the  general  cere- 
mony. The  general  ceremony  itself  is 
public.  The  purpose  of  the  society  is  the 
prolongation  of  life  and  the  instilling  of 
certain  virtues,  none  of  which,  however, 
relate  to  war.  This  instilling  is  accom- 
plished by  meansof  the  "shooting"  cere- 
mony, consisting  of  thesimulated  shooting 
of  a  Bhell,  contained  in  an  otter-skin  hag, 
into  the  body  of  the  one  to  be  initiated. 
This  ceremony  is  extremely  similar  to 
that  in  tlw  Algonquian  MuKuiirin,  and  to 
that  in  the  Dakota  "  Mystery  Dance" 
and  the  Omaha  "Pebble  Ceremony." 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  shoot- 
ing ceremony  has  been  borrowed  by 
the  Winnebago  from  some  Central  Algon- 
quian  tril>e,  presumably  the  Sauk  and 
Foxes;  also  that  the  teachings  have  been 
greatly  intluenced  by  those  of  the  Midt- 
uiicin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  organiza- 
tion, a  large  portion  of  the  ritual,  and  the 
ritualistic  myths  are  so  fundamentally 
different  that  it  is  better  to  regard  the 
shooting  ceremony  as  a  ritual  second- 
arily associated  with  an  old  Winnebago 
ceremony. 

The  Winter  Feast  is  the  onlv  distinctly 
clan  ceremonial  among  the  Winnebago. 
Each  clan  has  a  sacred  clan  bundle, 


which  is  in  the  hands  of  some  male  indi- 
vidual, who  hands  it  down  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another,  always  taking  care,  of 
course,  to  keep  it  in  the  same  clan.  The 
Winter  Feast  is  distinctly  a  war  feast, 
and  the  purpose  in  giving  it  seems  to  be 
a  desire  to  increase  their  war  powers  by 
a  propitiation  of  all  the  supernatural 
deities  known  to  them.  To  these  they 
offer  food  and  deerskin.  There  may  bi 
as  many  as  twelve  (?)  powers  propitiated, 
namely,  Earth-maker,  Disease-giver, 
Sun,  Moon,  Morning  Star,  the  spirits 
of  the  Night,  Thunderbird,  One-horn, 
the  Earth,  the  Water,  the  Turtle,  and 
the  Rabbit  Of  these,  food  had  to  be 
offered  to  all  except  the  last  two,  who 
are  really  only  the  culture  heroes  and 
probably"  of  recent  introduction.  The 
feast  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts, 
one  for  the  Disease-giver  and  one  for  all 
the  other  spirits.  The  Sauk  and  Foxes 
seem  to  have  a  similar  feast  but  its  rela- 
tion to  the  Winnebago  is  as  yet  unknown. 

There  are  a  number  of  important  cere- 
monies besides  the  above,  of  which  the 
l>est  known  are  the  Buffalo  Dance  and  the 
Herucka.  The  former  is  given  in  spring, 
and  has  for  its  purpose  the  magical  calling 
of  the  buffalo  herds.  All  those  who  have 
had  supernatural  communication  with 
the  Buffalo  spirit  may  become  members, 
irrespective  of  clan.  The  Hrrurka  is  the 
same  as  the  Omaha  Grass  dance.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  other  dances  and 
feasts,  of  which  little  is  known  as  yet,  such 
as  the  Snake,  Scalp,  Grizzly-bear,  Sore- 
eye,  and  Ghost  dances. 

The  religious  beliefs  of  the  Wiunelwigo 
are  practically  identical  with  those  of  the 
Dakota,  Ponca,  and  Central  Algonquian 
tribes.  A  figure  known  as  Sfa*'una 
(  Earth-maker)  corresponds  to  the  Gitchi 
Manito  of  the  Central  Algonquian  tribes. 
The  mythology  consists  of  large  cycles 
relating  to  the  five  personages  whom 
Earth-maker  sent  out  to  free  the  world 
from  giants  and  evil  spirits.  Thcv  are 
the  Trickster,  the  Bladder,  the  Turtle, 
He-who-wears-heads-as-earrings,  and  the 
Hare.  Besides  these  there  are  numerous 
myths  relating  to  the  Thunderbird  and 
other  clan  heroes,  and  likewise  numerous 
miscellaneous  myths.  Although  there 
are  evidences  of  Central  Algonquian 
influence,  the  mythology  shows  a  much 
more  intimate  relation  with  that  of  the 
other  Siouan  tribes. 

Material  Culture. — In  their  material  cul- 
ture the  Winnelwgo  are  distinctly  tim- 
l»er  people,  and  their  houses  and  dress  are 
practically  identical  with  t  hose  of  the  Sauk 
and  Foxes,  Menominee,  and  others.  The 
same  applies  to  their  bead  work,  although 
there  is  considerable  evidence  to  show 
that  they  had  a  characteristic  porcupine- 
quill  industry  not  very  long  ago.  In  their 
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cloth  ing,  moccasins,  cook  ing  utensils.arms, 
and  in  other  respects,  they  show  marked 
individual  characteristics  which,  how- 
ever, have  not  been  investigated  as  yet 
The  population  was  estimated  bv  Pike 
at  1,750  in  1806;  by  Morse  at  5,800  in 
1820;  in  1837  and  again  in  1843  their 
number  was  given  at  4,500.  In  1867 
there  were  1,750  on  the  Nebraska  res.  and 
700  in  Wisconsin.  In  1876  there  were 
1,463  on  the  Nebraska  res.  and  860  in 
Wisconsin;  but  204  of  the  latter  removed 
in  1877  to  Nebraska.    In  1886  there  were 

I,  222  in  Nebraska  and  930  in  Wisconsin, 
and  in  1910  there  were  1,083  in  Nebraska 
and  1,270  in  Wisconsin. 

The  gentes  as  given  by  Dorsey  are  as 
follows:  1.  Shungikikarachada  ('Wolf'); 
2.  Honchikikarachada  ( 4  Black  Bear ' ) ;  3. 
Huwanikikarachada  ('Elk');  4.  Waka- 
nikikarachada(' Snake');  5.  Waninkiki- 
karachada  ('Bird'),  including:  (a)  Hich- 
akhshepara  ('Eagle'),  (6)  Ruchke(  'Pig- 
eon'), (c)  Kerechun  ('Hawk'),  (a) 
Wakanchara  ( '  Thunderbird ' ) ;  6.  Cheiki- 
karachada  ('Buffalo');  7.  Chaikikara- 
chada  ('Deer');  8.  Wakchekhiikikara- 
chaila  ('Water-monster'). 

The  WTinnel>ago  had  a  number  of  vil- 
lages, those  whose  names  are  known  be- 
ing Prairie  la  Crosse,  Sarrochau,  Spotted 
Arm's  village,  Village  du  Puant,  Wuckan, 
Yellow  Thunder.         (j.  o.  d.   p.  r.) 

Aoeataioaenronnoa.— Jes.  Rel.  (or  1649,  27.  1858- 
Aoueatsiouaen  hronons. — Vitnont,  ibid.  (1640),  85- 
Aoueatsiouaen  ronnona. — Ibid.  (1646),  81.  A8eatai- 

Saenrrhonon. — Ibid.  (1636),  92  (Huron  name)- 
Aouentaiouaeroa. — Sanson,  map  Can.  (1657),  in 
Am.  Antiq.,  1, 233, 1879.  Aweataiwaenhronon.— Jes. 
Rel.,  in,  index,  1858.  Banabeoueks.— Perrot, 
M^m.,  293,  1864  (misprint  for  Onanabeoueks). 
Banabeouik.— Prise  de  possesion  (1671)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hint.,  IX, 808. 1855.  Banabeouika.— Proees 
verbal  of  1671  in  Margry,  Dec.  1,97,1876.  Bana- 
boueka.— Perrot,  Mom..  295.  lxrti.  Bay  Indians.— 
iApbam.  Blossom,  and  Dousman,  Inds.  Wis.,  15, 
1870.  Fiah  eaters.— Maximilian,  Trav.,  507,  1843. 
Oena  de  Her.— Gale,  Upper  Miss..  342,  1X67. 
Hati'hihi'  ru'nfi.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  ('afraid 
of  aticklntrin  the  mire':  Wyandot  name).  Hoch 
uag ohrab  — Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc., 

II,  cv,  1848  (own  name).  Hochungara.— Dunn, 
True  Ind.  Stories,  817.   1909.  Hochungaxraa.- 

Kl..  II,  34. 1851.  Hoohuafoh- 


(trans,  'ti 
Ramsey  in 


Trans.  Am. Antiq  Soc., II.  120,182 


').     Hoh  tchungh  rraka  — 

Minn.  Hist.  Coll..  I  (1850-56).  49.  1x72. 
i.— Tanner,  Narr.,  313,  1830.  Ho- 
roje  — Gallatin  in  Trans.  Amer.  Antiq.  Soc..  n, 
120.  1836  ('fish-eaters').  Ho-ro  ge  —  Long.  Exped. 
Rocky  Mts.,  i.  339.  1823.  HorojL— Dunn,  True 
Ind.  Stories,  817,  1909.  Ho  tan  ke.— Ramsey  in 
Rep.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1819.  8*.  1H50  (Dakota  name). 
HoUnka  — RiKRs,  Dakota  Gram,  and  Diet., 69. 1852. 
Hotcangara,— Dorsey.  MS.  Winnebago  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1878  ( trans,  'primitive  language') .  Ho  tcan- 
ga  ra  — McGeein  15th  Rep.B.  ATE,  162. 1897 (trans, 
'people  of  the  pan-nt  speech').  Hote-shog- 
garak.— Investigator.  I,  17,  1845.  Hote-ahung- 
garah.— Ibid.  Hoton-ga.— Maximilian,  Trav., 507, 
1843.  Howchungerab.— Peatherstonhaugh,  Canoe 
Voy..  I,  168,  1847.  Hutj'Unjja  —  Dorsey,  Osage  MS. 
vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1883  (Osage  name).  Hu'taa  sa.— 
Dorsey,  Kwapa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881  (Qua- 
paw  name).  Iripegouana. — Rasles  (1723)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  VIII.  251,1819.  Mipegoea.— Bou- 
dinot.  Star  in  W..  107.  lxifi.  Mipegoia.  7  Ibid..  127. 
da  Mer. — Jes.  Rel.  1656,  39,1858. 


of  Stinker.  -Will,  Hist.  Minn..  100, 1858  (trans, 
of  Nation  des  Puants,  French  trans,  of  the  Chip- 

Cwa  name,  which  is  said  to  have  been  bestowed 
derision  of  their  fondness  for  bathing  in  foul 
water).  Nipegona. — Carver.  Trav., 416, 1778.  Kip- 
pegon — Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  Ixxxvi,  1823. 
Ochaagraa.— Pike,  Trav.,  134,  1811.  0-chunga- 
raw.— Fletcher  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv 
227,  1854  (so  called  by  Oto.  Iowa.  Omaha,  ana 
Missouri).  Ochunkgraw. — Warren  in  Minn.  Hist. 
Coll.,  V.  400,  1885.  O  chunk  o-raw.— Gale,  Upper 
Miss.,  42, 1867.  Octaaros  —  De  la  Tour,  map,  1779 
(misprint  for  Octagros).  Octagroa. — Carte  des 
Poss.  Angl.,  1777.  Octchagraa.— Jefferys,  French 
Dora.  Am.,  I,  74.  1761.  0.  tan.  gan.— Forsyth 
quoted  by  Miss  E.  H,  Blair,  lnf*n,1909(  'great  voice': 
own  name).  Otchagraa.— Jefferys,  on.  cit.,  47.  Ot- 
chagros.— Ibid.,  map,  134.  0-tchun-gu.rah.— Ram- 
sey in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849, 88, 1850.  0-thun-gu  rahi  — 
Lapham,  Blossom,  and  Dousman,  Inds.  Wis.,  16, 
1870.  Otmagra.— Adclung,  Mithridates,  III,  270, 
note,  1816.  Otonkah— Fletcher  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  227  1854  (Dakota  name),  lana- 
begoueks  — Perrot.  Mem..  295, 1864.  Ouenebegons.— 
La  Potherie,  Hist,  Am.,  II,  49,  1763.  Ouenebi- 
gonchelinls.— Ibid.,  I,  131  .lints  probably  in- 
tended for  lUini).  Ouenibegouc— Charlevoix,  New 
France, VI,  225, 1866.  Ouenibigono.— Perrot,  Mem., 
293.  1864.  0uenibigouta.-Jes.  Rel.  1670,  94, 
1858.  Ouinepeag.— Feet  In  Am.  Antiq.,  304.  18X6. 
Ouinipegong.-Jes.  Rel.  1648,  62,  1858.  Ouiaipe- 

han  in  Perrot,  Mem..  293.  1864.  Ouinipigou.— Le 
Jeune  in  Jes.  Rel.  1640,  35,  1858.  Ounepigoua.— 
Chauvlgnerie  (1736)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  III,  556,  1853.  Fauna.— Le  8ueur  (1700)  in 
Neill.  Hist.  Minn.,  156. 1858.  Pewiaa-Goldthwait 
(1766)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  X,  122,  1809. 
Pouan.— Doc.  of  1736  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.. 
IX,  1065,  1855.  Pouana.  —  Chauvlgnerie,  ibid. 
Puanag.— Gatschet  in  Am.  AnUq.,  II.  78,  1879 
(given  as  Chippewa  name).  Puana — Hennepin, 
New  Disco  v..  pt.  1,  35,  1698.  Puanta.— Jes.  Rel. 
1636.  92,  1858.  Fuyon.— Dal  ton  (1783)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  8.,  X,  123,  1809.  Sea  tribes.— 
Shea.Cath.  Miss.,  349,1855.  Stinkards.— Jefferys 
French  Dom.  Am.,  pt.  1,  47,  1761  (trans,  of 
French  I*uant ) .  Btinkeri — Long,  Exped.  St. 
Peter's  R.,  II,  216,  1824.  Stinks.— Lapham,  Blos- 
som, and  Dousraan,  Inds.  Wis.,  8,  1870.  Trout 
nation.— Dunn.  True  Ind.  Stories.  815,  1909.  Web- 
ings.— Imlay,  W.  Terr.  N.  Am.,  294.1797.  Winbie- 
rug. — Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Potawatoml  name). 
Winebago.— Pike,  Exped.,  i,  app.,  20. 1810.  Wine- 
bagoe  —  Ex.  Doc.  90,  22d  Cong.,  1st  Bess..  64,  1832. 
Winebdgok.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Chippewa 
name,  from  vtl'nat,  'dirty').  Winepegouek. — Jes. 
Rel.,  Ill,  index.  1858.  Winibagoa  — Prichard, 
Phys.  Hist.  Mankind,  v.  412,  1847.  Winibigong.— 
Jes.  Rel..  Ill,  index.  1858.  Winipegou.— Ibid. 
Winnabagoea.—  Imlay,  W.  Terr.  N.  Am.,  293.  1797. 
Winnebager.— Adelung,  Mithridates,  III.  270.  1816. 
Winnebagea.— Fletcher  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. Tribes, 
IV,  228,  1867  (misprint).  Winnebago  — Drake,  Bk. 
Inds..  171,  1848.  Winnebagoag— Tanner,  Narr., 
316,  1830  (Ottawa  name).  Winnebagoe.— Charle- 
voix. New  Fr.,  VI.  225. 1866.  Winnebagoe*.— Gale, 
Upper  Miss.,  184,  1867  (Algonkin  name).  Winne- 
bagog.— Atwater,  Writings,  pt.  2,  167,  1833.  Win- 
nebago Indians.— Kelton,  Ft.  Mackinac,  148,  1H84. 
agoue.-Gale.  Upper  Mias.,  342,  1867.  Win- 
Treaty  of  1829  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  996, 
7iaaepana.— Blueiacket_(1807)  quoted  by 
Tecumseh,  94.  1852.  Winnepaua.— Blue- 
quoted  by  Brice.  Hist  Ft.  Wayne,  173, 
-Peet  in  Am.  Antiq.,  vm,  304, 
^Gatschet.  M8..B.  A.  &  f  Chlp- 


1873. 
Drake, 
jacket 

1X86! 
pewa 

xxiii.  1852. 
Winnebago. 

Wildcat  cr.f 
troops  under 

named  for  the  Winnebago  tribe,  which 
was  largely  represented  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  "Tennkwatawa,  The  Prophet 
It  contained  "about  forty  houses,  many 


ilS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Chip 
.  —  Shea,  Discov. 

An   Indian  village  on 
Ind.,  destroyed  by  the 
Gen.   Hopkins  in  1812; 
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of  them  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  length, 
besides  many  temporary  huts  in  the  sur- 
rounding prairie.  The  settlement  was 
situated  on  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Langlois  reserve,  adjoining  the  city  of 
Lafayette.  It  was  often  called  Village 
du  Puant,  because  the  French  called  the 
Winnebago /^tuzn*,  i.e.  'fetid.'  (j.p.d.) 

Winnebegoihiihiwininewak  ('  people  on 
Winnibigashish  lake' ).  A  division  of  the 
Chippewa  formerly  living  on  L.  Winnibi- 
gashish,  Minn. 

L*ke  Winnebaco»hith  band.—  Washington  treaty 
( 1864)  In  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  259,  1873.  Winibigoeici- 
wininiwag  — Wm.  Jom-a,  infn.  1906.  Winnebe- 
jo»hi«hi-'wininewak.— <int»ch<'t,  <'hipfH»wa  M8.,  B. 
A.  K-.  18X2  (own  name).  Winnebifothiah— Rep. 
Ind.  Aft\,  39,  1857. 

Winnecowet.  A  tribe  or  band,  con- 
nected with  the  Pennacook  confederacy, 
formerly  living  in  Rockingham  co., 
N.  H.— Potter  quoted  bv  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  v,  223,  1866. 

Wi nnc felly.  An  unidentified Calapooya 
band  that  participated  in  the  Dayton 
treatv  of  1855.-U.  B.  Ind.  Treat.,  18, 
1873.' 

Winnemeg.    See  Winamar. 

Winnemucca,  Sarah.  A  woman  of  the 
Paviotso  of  w.  Nevada,  commonly  called  a 
Paiute,  born  in  1844  in  the  vicinity  of 
Humboldt  lake,  and  known  after  mar- 
riage as  Sarah  Winnemucca  Hopkins. 
Her  father,  Winnemucca,  was  chief  of  the 
band  that  lived  about  Humboldt  and 
Pyramid  lakes,  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
vVinnemueca's  l>and  (q.  v.).  Her  grand- 
father, who  was  also  a  chief,  accompanied 
Gen.  Fremont  into  California  and  was 
named  by  this  officer  "Captain  Truckee," 
by  which  designation  he  was  afterward 
known  to  the  whites  until  his  death,  about 
1859.  In  1860  Sarah  and  her  sister  were 
taken  to  San  Jose\  Cal.,  and  placed  in  the 
Sisters'  school,  where  they  were  allowed 
to  remain  but  a  few  weeks;  in  the  same 
year  the  band  which  included  her  people 
was  confined  to  lands  about  Pyramid 
lake,  which,  in  1804,  were  formed  into  a 
reservation.  In  the  following  year  the 
family  lived  at  Dayton,  Nev.,  and  it  was 
at  this  time,  or  shortly  afterward,  that 
Sarah's  mother  and  sister  Mary  died. 
About  18fiS  Sarah  began  to  act  as  inter- 
preter for  Agent  Rateman  to  the  Sho- 
shoni,  and  later  liecame  interpreter  and 
scout  for  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard's  forces  dur- 
ing the  Paiute  and  Bannock  war  of  1877, 
when  no  Indian  man  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  risk  the  attendant  danger,  and  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  her  father  and 
Ins  immediate  band  out  of  the  hostile  Ban- 
nock camp  in  Oregon.  On  Jan.  28,  1880, 
she  was  appointed  interpreter  at  Malheur 
agency,  Oreg.,  and  in  1881  conducted  a 
school  for  Indian  children  at  Vancouver 
barracks,  Wash.  In  the  winter  of  1879- 
80  she  accompanied  her  father  to  Wash- 


ington for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  per- 
mission for  the  return  of  their  people 
from  the  Yakima  to  the  Malheur  res., 
which  was  granted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  but  the  plans  for  carrying 
it  into  effect  were  thwarted  by  the  Yaki- 
ma  agent.  In  1881-82  she  again  visited 
the  East,  delivering  public  lectures  in 
Boston  and  other  cities  with  the  object  of 
making  known  the  story  and  the  trials  of 
her  people  and  of  arousing  sympathy  in 
their  behalf,  hercomplaints  being  directed 
principally  against  the  Indian  agents. 
To  aia  in  this  effort  she  wrote  a  book 
under  the  title  "  Life  Among  the  Piutes, 
Their  Wrongs  and  Claims,"  published  in 
1883.  In  the  meantime,  late  in  1881  or 
early  in  1882,  she  married  a  Lieutenant 
Hopkins.  Although  Sarah's  attacks  on 
the  Indian  agents  with  whom  she  had  to 
deal  brought  forth  countercharges  against 
her  character,  these  were  met  and  refuted 
by  Gen.  Howard  and  other  military  offi- 
cers whom  she  had  aided  in  the  field. 

With  aid  received  during  one  of  her 
visits  to  Boston  lands  were  purchased  for 
her  near  the  present  Lovelock,  Nev.,  and 
an  Indian  school  was  established,  which 
she  conducted  for  3  years.  Here  her  hus- 
band died  of  tuberculosis  and  was  buried 
in  Lone  Mountain  cemetery.  Sarah  there- 
upon abandoned  the  school  and  went  to 
visit  her  sister  in  Monida,  Mont.,  where 
she  died  Oct.  16,  1891  (infn  from  Miss 
Jeanne  Elizabeth  Wier,  Reno,  Nev., 
1905).  She  was  degenerate  in  her  later 
years. 

Winnemncca'i  Band.  A  Paviotso  hand, 
under  chief  Winnemucca  ( '  The  Giver '  i, 
formerly  dwelling  on  8moke  cr.,  near 
Honey  lake,  n.  e.  Cal.,  and  eastward  to 
Pyramid,  Winnemucca,  and  Humboldt 
lakes,  Nev.;  said  to  number  155  in  1859. 
In  1877  they  were  under  Malheur  agency, 
Oreg.,  numbering  150.  See  Kuifuidika. 
Wnnamukaa  band.— Burton,  City  of  Saints,  676. 
1861.  Winnemucca  ■  Band.— Ind.  Aft.  Rep.,  172, 
1877.  Wun-a-muc-a'.  band.-Dodg^.  Ibid.,  1W*. 
374,  1860. 

Winnepesauki.    A  tribe  or  band  of  the 
Pennacook  confederacy  formerly  living 
around  Winnepesaukee  lake,  N.  H. 
Winnepoaukiaa.— Potter  quoted  by  Schoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tribes,  v,  222,  1856.  Wi 


Tn-ntv  (1690)  in 
113,  1825. 


Hist.  Soc 


3d  a.,  t. 


Winnepeskowuk.  A  division  of  the 
Upeshipow  living  in  1770  on  East  Main 
r.,  Canada.— Hutchins  (1770)  quoted  by 
Richardson,  Arctic  Exped.,  u,  38,  1851." 

Winnisimmet.  A  Massachuset  village 
on  the  site  of  Chelsea,  near  Boston,  Mass. 
The  chief,  Wonohaquaham,  with  nearly 
all  his  people,  died  of  smallpox  in  1633. 
Winetemet.— Moll,  map  in  Humphreys.  Acct.. 
1730.  Winiaemit.— Plmheon  (1633)  in  M»s?.  Hi*t. 
iMK>.  Coll.,  2d  h.,  vill,  231. 1M9.  Winiaimett.— Brnil- 
ford  (at.  1650).  ibid.,  4th  a.,  in,  241,  1856.  Wiai 
Williams   (1637).  ibld^   >^  218,  1H63. 
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1818.  Winneaimet.— Hubbard  (1680),  Ibid.,  v.  19-1, 
1816.  WinaiMmit.— Barber.  Hist.  Coll.,  549,  1839. 
Wmniaimet. — Josselyn  (1675)  In  Mate.  Hist.  Soc 
Coll.     1  v  in.  322,  1833. 

Winoack.  The  common  name  of  the 
single  village  of  the  Nottoway  in  1701 
(Lawson,  1709,  N.  C,  383,  1860)  on  Not- 
taway  r.  (see  Weanoc),  and  on  the  8. 
border  of  Virginia,  in  Southampton  co. 

Wmona  ('first-born  child'  [if  a  girl], 
in  the  San  tee  dialect).  The  chief  village 
of  the  Kiyuksa  band  of  Mdewakanton 
Sioux,  succeeded  by  the  present  town  of 
Winona,  Winona  co.,  Minn.  The  name 
was  introduced  to  the  reading  public  by 
Keating,  who  relates,  in  his  Narrative  of 
Long's  expedition  to  St.  Peters  r.,  pub- 
lished in  1823,  the  story  of  a  Sioux  maiden 
who  committed  suicide  because  her  rela- 
tives sought  to  make  her  marry  against 
her  will.  See  Wenona. 
We«m<mah.— Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  xliv.  1858. 

Winooskeek.  A  village  occupied  by  the 
Seatieook  of  Hudson  r.  in  1699.  It  was 
in  Vermont,  on  L.  Champlain,  prolxably 
at  the  mouth  of  Winooski  r.,  on  a  spot 
that  had  been  previously  occupied  by  the 
Indians. 

•keek.— Schuyler  (1699)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
IV,  675.  1H54.  Winooakoek.— Ibid. 
Winsaek.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  situated  in  1608  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Rappahannock  r.,  in  Richmond 
co.,  Va.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Wintnn  ( 'Indians,'  4  people ') .  One  of 
the  2  divisions  of  the  Copehan  family, 
the  other  being  the  Patwin.  The  Wintun 
territory  was  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Mt 
Shasta  and  the  domain  of  the  Lutuamian 
and  Shastan  families;  on  the  a.  by  a  line 
running  from  the  e.  boundary,  alxmt  10 
m.  K.  of  Sacramento  r.,  due  w.  through 
Jacinto  and  the  headwaters  of  Stony  cr., 
Colusa  co.,  Cal.,  to  Kulanapan  territory. 
The  B.  boundary  began  at  the  headwaters 
of  Bear  cr.,  bearing  s.  some  miles  e.  of 
and  parallel  to  McCloud  r.  From  Pit  r. 
to  the  neigh  borhood  of  Redding  they  oc- 
cupied a  triangular  area  e.  of  the  Sacra- 
mento. On  the  w.  the  Wintun  territory 
was  bounded  by  that  of  the  Kulanapan, 
Yukian,  Chimarikan,  and  Quoratean 
families,  and  the  Wailaki  tribe. 

The  Wintun  division  of  the  Copehan 
family  is  rather  homogeneous,  the  lan- 
guage, customs,  and  characteristics  of  the 
tribes  presenting  comparatively  slight  va- 
riations. Powers  thought  the  Wintun 
were  originally  a  sort  of  metropolitan 
tribe  for  the  whole  of  n.  California  below 
Mt  Shasta.  Physically  they  were  inclined 
to  obesity;  they  wereindifferent  hunters 
but  good  fishermen,  and  were  abundantly 
supplied  with  dried  salmon.  Roots  of 
various  kinds,  manzanita  berries,  pifion 
nuts,  and  acorns  were  used  as  food;  and 
according  to  Powers  clover  was  eaten  in 
great  quantities  in  the  blossoming  season. 


Dancing  was  a  favorite  amusement.  Win- 
tun marriage  was  of  the  simplest  charac- 
ter and  the  man  seldom  paid  for  his  bride. 
The  dead  were  buried  in  ordinary  graves, 
the  bodies  being  doubled  up  and  "wrapped 
in  mats  or  skins.  The  Wintun  language 
presents  many  agreements  with  that  of 
the  Patwin  division,  vocabularies  show- 
ing about  a  third  of  the  words  to  be  com- 
mon to  both.  For  the  Wintun  subdi- 
visions, see  Copehan  Family. 
Khatukeyu. — A.  L.  Kroeber.  iiirn,  1906  (name 
eiven  by  Shasta  of  Salmon  r.) .  Wawah. — Powers, 
Inds.  of  W.  Nevada,  MS.,  14,  1876  (•strangers': 
Paiute  name  for  all  Sacramento  r.  tribe*  >.  Win 
toon.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xn,  530,  1874. 
Wintu.— Curtin,  MS.,  II.  A.  E.,  1884.  Win-tun  — 
Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  229.  1877. 
Xatukwiwa  K  B.  Dixon,  infn,  1906  (Sha*ta 
name  for  a  Wintun  Indian). 

Winyaw.  One  of  the  small  tribes  living 
on  lower  Pedee  r.  and  its  tributaries  in 
South  Carolina.  Of  their  language  noth- 
ing is  known,  and  very  little  else  is  re- 
corded concerning  them,  as  thev  were 
never  prominent  in  history.  It  "is  sup- 
posed, however,  from  their  associations 
that  they  were  of  Siouan  affinity.  They 
dwelt  on  the  w.  side  of  the  Pedee  near 
its  mouth,  about  opposite  the  Waccamaw. 
The  2  tribes  were  first  mentioned  in  1715 
as  being  neightars  and  as  receiving  am- 
munition from  theCheraw,  whoattempted 
to  induce  them  to  join  in  a  league  against 
the  English.  Gov.  Johnson  in  1715  re- 
ported them  as  having  one  village,  with  a 
population  of  106.  After  this  they  drop 
from  history,  becoming  extinct  as  a  tribe. 

Weeneea.— Rivera,  Hist.  8.  C.,  8*5, 1866.  Weneaw.— 
Johnson  (1716)  in  Rivers,  Hist.  8.  C,  94,  1874. 
Wineaua.— Letter  of  1716  in  N.r.Col.  Ree.n,  251, 
1K86.  Winjah— Map  of  8.  C,  17fi0  (misprint). 
Winyawa. — Mill.*,  Hist.  8.  C,  108.  1826.  Winyo.— 
Bowvn,  Map  of  Brit.  Am.  Plantations,  1760. 
Wyniawa.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc., 
II,  89.  1*36. 

Wiokemae  (  WoqEmae,  'whom  no  one 
dares  to  look  at ' ) .  A  gens  of  the  Tsa wa- 
tenok,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in  Rep. 
U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  331,  1897. 

Wipho  (  Wip-ho).  The  site  of  a  tradi- 
tional settlement  of  early  Hopi  clans  at  a 
spring  a  few  miles  n.  e.  of  Walpi  pueblo, 
n.  b.  Ariz. 

Weep©.— Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  47. 1«93. 
Wipho.— Stephen  in  hth  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  18.  1891. 

Wiroans.    See  Weroimnce. 

Witakedjak.    See  Nanabozho. 

Wisconsin*.  A  name  occasionally  used 
to  designate  the  group  of  tribes  living  on 
the  banks  of  Wisconsin  r.,  including  the 
Sauk,  Foxes,  and  others. 
Oniacouaina.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  W.,  128,  1816 
(misprint).  Oueaconains.—Le  Sueur  (1696)  inShea, 
Early  Vow,  95.  1861.  Ouiaconaina.— Smith,  Bou- 
quet Exped.,  69,  1766.  8iakonche  — French  doe. 
(16^9)  in  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc  Hiat.,  IX,  418,  18Vi. 
Ouiakonotaes.-Ibid. 

Wishoko.  The  Turkey-buzzard  clan  of 
the  Hopi. 

Wiooko  winwn.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  584. 
1<*)0.   Wicoko   wun  wu.— Fewkes  in  Am.  An 
thr..  VII.  40ft,  1*94.   Wu  ao'-ko.  -Stephen  in  8th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39,  1891. 
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Wish osk.  A  small  tribe,  whose  name 
Powell  adopted  for  the  Wishoskan  lin- 
guistic family,  on  the  coast  of  n.  California 
about  Humboldt  bay.  The  word  seems 
to  be  a  misapplication  of  their  own  name 
for  their  Athapascan  neighbors,  Wlshcuhk. 
Wiyot  (see  below) ,  which  has  sometimes 
been  used  as  an  equivalent,  is  therefore 
probably  a  better  term  than  Wishosk, 
though  not  entirely  exact  The  Wishosk 
territory  extended  from  the  mouth  of 
Mad  r.,  lat.  41°,  to  a  short  distance  above 
Blue  Lake;  thence  the  boundary  followed 
the  watershed,  between  the  streams  that 
flow  into  Humboldt  bay  and  those  that 
drain  into  Mad  and  Eel  re.,  southward  to 
Eel  r.,  probably  slightly  below  Fortuna 
(though  some  accounts  make  the  Wishosk 
territory  extend  up  Eel  r.  to  the  mouth 
of  Van  Duasen  fork),  and  across  it  to  the 
Bear  River  range,  which  formed  the 
southern  boundary,  back  to  the  coast 
perhaps  5  or  6  m.  n.  of  C.  Mendocino. 
This  territory  included  Lindsey,  Jacoby, 
Freeh  water,  and  Salmon  ere.,  and  Elk  and 
Bait  re.  The  entire  stretch  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Wishosk  is  scarcely  30  m.,  and 
the  greatest  breadth  is  not  more  than  12 
or  14  m.  As  this  limited  territory  is 
heavily  timbered  with  redwood,  the 
people  lived  almost  exclusively  along  the 
edge  of  salt  water  or  on  the  banks  of  the 
two  larger  rivers  flowing  into  the  ocean 
in  their  domain.  For  this  reason  the 
Wishosk  probably  depended  less  on 
acorns  for  food  than  most  of  the  tribes  of 
California,  products  of  the  sea,  including 
the  fish  that  ran  up  the  streams,  consti- 
tuting their  chief  source  of  subsistence. 

The  Wishosk  were  surrounded  on  the 
land  side  by  Athatiascan  tribes,  except  at 
the  n.,  where  lower  Mad  r.  formed  the 
boundary  between  themselves  and  the 
coast  Yurok.  The  Wishosk  call  the  Atha- 
jttscan  languages  Wishi'lak,  the  Yurok  lan- 
guage Den&kwatelak.  For  themselves  as 
a  body  they  have,  like  the  other  tribes  of 
n.  w.  California,  no  geographic  or  specific 
name,  calling  themselves  simply  'peo- 
ple.' Thev  call  their  language,  however, 
as  distinct  from  other  languages,  SuUi'telik. 
They  recognize  3  divisions  in  their  coun- 
try: the  territories  about  Mad  r.,  Hum- 
boldt bay,  and  Eel  r.,  which  they  call 
Batawa't,  Wiki',  and  Wi'yat,  respec- 
tively. On  the  addition  o'f  •daredtilUl 
these  terms  denote  the  people  of  the  dis- 
tricts; thus  Wiki-dttredalitl  are  the  people 
living  on  Humboldt  bay.  These,  how- 
ever, are  only  geographically  natural  and 
convenient  names,  and  did  not  reflect  any 
real  political  divisions.  As  was  customary 
in  n.  w.  California  the  only  organization 
of  a  political  or  social  nature  that  they 

assessed  consisted  of  village  settlements. 

'hey  showed  no  trace  of  a  totem  ic  or 
gentile  system.    They  spoke  only  one 


dialect;  the  distinction  between  the 
Viard  and  the  Wiyot  rests  on  faulty 
orthography.  The  general  name  for 
them  and  their  country  among  the 
neighboring  tribes  is  some  form  of  the 
word  Wiyot;  the  Yurok  call  them  Weyet; 
the  Karok,  Waiyal;  the  Sinkyone,  the 
Athapascans  about  the  lower  s.  fork  of 
Eel  r.,  call  them  Dilwishne  and  their 
country  Wewt. 

The  whole  Humboldt  bay  region  was 
rapidly  settled  by  the  whites  after  1850. 
The  Wishosk  suffered  considerably  at 
their  hands,  a  large  party  being  massa- 
cred on  Indian  id.,  near  Eureka,  on  a 
mistaken  suspicion.  The  numbere of  the 
Wishosk  were  placed  at  800  in  1853,  but 
all  figures  are  only  estimates.  At  present 
there  survive  about  70,  who  live  in  their 
original  country  without  recognition  by 
the  Government,  supporting  themselves 
by  civilized  labor. 

In  general  culture  the  Wishosk  re- 
sembled the  tribes  of  the  lower  Klamath 
and  Trinity.  They  had  souare  board 
houses  with  gabled  roofs  built  about 
excavations,  redwood  canoes,  and  twined 
basketry,  similar  in  all  essentials  to  those 
of  the  Yurok,  Karok,  and  Hupa.  The 
women  also  tattooed  their  china.  They 
lacked  the  Deerskin  dance  and  the  Jump- 
ing or  Woodpecker  dance  of  these  three 
tribes.  They  had  a  puberty  ceremony 
for  girls,  that  included  dancing.  Aecoro- 
ing  to  their  mythology  the  creator  was 
Gudatrigakwitl,  'Above-old-man.'  This 
deity  is  more  distinctly  a  creator  than 
most  of  the  corresponding  mythological 
characters  of  other  tribes  of  n.  w.  Cali- 
fornia. On  the  whole  but  little  is  known 
about  the  religion  of  the  Wishosk.  Their 
language  is  also  very  little  known.  It  is 
complex  and  obscure,  and  api>ears  to  re- 
semble the  adjacent  Yurok  in  general 
structure,  but  to  be  an  entirely  unrelated 
and  independent  familv.  (a.  l.  k.) 
DilwUhne.— A.  L. '  Kroelier.'infn.  1904  (Sinkyone 
name  for  the  Wishosk  and  their  language). 
Humbolt  Bay  Indiana.— lT.  S,  Stat..  XII,  199,  1S63. 
Koquilth.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  m,  100, 
1877  (Riven  tm  a  Wishosk  division).  Ko- wilts. — 
Powell,  ibid., 478.  Ock-oo-witth.— Buchanan  i  lsTO) 
in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong..  3d  seas..  24. 
1S.V7.  Solotluck.— Ibid.,  23  (cf.  SuhUtiik  follow- 
ing' Sulatelik. — A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf  n,  1904  (used 
by  the  Wishosk  to  designate  their  own  language; 
it  comes  nearer  to  being  a  tribal  name  for  them- 
selves than  any  other  term).  Waiyat. — Ibid- 
(Kurok  name).  Walla-Walloo.— Gibbs  (1851)  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribe*,  in,  133,  1853  (said  to 
be  so  called  by  the  tribe*  to  the  N. ).  Wee 
Bhoteh.— Buchanan,  op.  cit.,  24.  Weyat, — A.  L. 
Kr<>eber,  infn,  1904  (Sinkyone  name  for  \Vi«ho*>k 
country).  Weyat.-  Ibid.  "(Yurok  name).  Wiak- 
oak. — Gibbs,  op.  cit. 

Wishoskan  Family.  A  linguistic  family 
represented  bv  the  Wishosk  Indians 
(q.  v.). 

>wiah -oak. —Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
in,  422,  IS08 (given  as  thenaineofadialecton  Mad 
r.  and  Humboldt  bay).  Wish  oak. — l"owell  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  m,  478, 1877  (vocabularies  of 
Wish-oak,  Wi-yot,  and  Ko-wllth);  Gatachet  in 
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Ma«.  Am.  Hist.,  162,  1877  (indicates  area  occu- 
pied bv  family);  Gatschet  in  Beach,  Ind.  Misc., 
487,  1877.  >Wae-yot.— Glbbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  ill,  422,  1853  (given  as  the  name  of  a  dia- 
lect on  Eelr.  and  Humboldt  bay;.  X  WeiUpek.— 
Latham  In  Trans.  PbiloL  Soc.  Lond..  77,  1856 
(includes  Weyot  and  Wishoak);  Latham,  Opus- 
cula.  343.  I860.  <Klamath.-Keane  in  Stanford, 
Compend..  Cent,  and  So.  Am..  475, 1878  (c  ited  as 
including Patawats, Weeyote, Wishoska) .  - Wiah- 
oskan.— Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  132, 1891. 

Wishram.  Formerly  the  principal  vil- 
lage of  the  Tlakluit,  and  now  their  chief 
fishing  settlement;  situated  on  Columbia 
r.,  about  5  m.  al>ove  The  Dalles,  in  Wash- 
ington. It  is  said  to  have  contained  as 
many  as  400  inhabitants  at  one  time,  but 
now  fewer  than  150,  the  total  population 
of  the  tribe,  live  there. 
Hiculuit*.—  Wilkes  in  0.  S.  Expl.  Exped..  it,  388. 
1848.  Hixlu'idix-.— Edward  Sanir.  Infn,  V.W 
(proper  name).  Wiaham.— Wilkes,  on.  cit. 
Wuabqam.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  740, 
1896.  Wuahuum.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vm, 
475,  1906. 

Wishtonwish.  A  species  of  prairie-dog, 
Cynomys  ludoviciantw,  of  the  Missouri 
region  and  westward  and  southward. 
These  animals  utter  a  sharp  chirp,  which 
is  called  barking,  and  hence  their  name 
of  "dog."  They  live  in  burrows,  and 
large  numbers  are  often  found  in  the 
same  locality,  forming  communities  which 
hunters  call  "dog  towns."  The  name 
under  consideration  was  applied  by  the 
Caddoan  tribes  of  Louisiana  from  the  cry 
uttered  by  the  animals.  "As  you  ap- 
proach their  towns,"  says  Lieut-  Pike, 
"you  are  saluted  on  all  sides  by  the  cry 
o( * withtanwuh'  (from  which  they  derive 
their  name  with  the  Indians),  uttered  in 
a  shrill  and  piercing  manner."  J.  Feni- 
more  Cooper,  in  his  works  "The  Wept 
of  Wishtonwish"  and  "The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans"  erroneously  applied  the  name 
to  the  whippoorwill.  (w.  r.  g.) 

Wiskala  ('sand.' — Kroeber).  A  former 
village  of  the  Awani  at  the  foot  of  the 
"  Royal  Arches";  it  was  the  uppermost 
village  in  Yosemite  valley,  Mariposa  co. , 
Cal.  . 

WUctilla.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  x,  333,  1874. 
Wiskala.— A.  L.  Kroeber.  infn,  1905.  Wis  kul'- 
U.— Powers  in  Cont.  X.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  365.  1877. 

Wiskinky.  One  of  the  officers  or  gov- 
erning council  of  the  Tammany  Society 
(a.  v. )  of  the  city  of  New  York.  William 
Mooney,  the  founder  of  the  society,  bor- 
rowing the  general  scheme  of  the  organi- 
zation from  the  Saint  Tammany  societies 
already  in  existence,  called  its  meeting- 

£lace  the  "  wigwam" ;  its  head,  the  "great 
ither"  (afterward  the  "  grand  sachem" ) ; 
its  council  of  twelve,  "sachems";  its  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies,  a  "sagamore " ;  and  its 
doorkeeper  a  "wiskinkie."  This  last- 
named  word  was  obtained  by  Mooney 
from  Capt.  Carver's  Travels,  which  had 
been  published  short!  v  previous  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  society,  and  in  which, 
in  an  Old  Algonkin  vocabulary,  it  ap- 


pears, in  the  form  wukinkhie,  as  a 
for  'eyes'  (lit.  'his  eye').      (w.  b.  g.) 

Wissatinnewag.  A  village,  apparently 
on  Connecticut  r.,  in  central  Massachu- 
setts in  1663.— Pynchon  (1663)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xm,  308, 1881. 

Wissomanchuh.    A  former  Hupa  village 

on  or  near  Trinity  r.,  Cal. 
Wi*'  lo-man  chuh.— Powers  in  ConL  N.  A.  Eth- 
nol., iu,73, 1877. 

Wistonwish.    See  Wishtonvnsh. 

Witaotina  ('dwellers  on  the  island'). 
A  Wahpeton  Sioux  band. — Dorsey  (after 
Ashley )  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  216, 1897. 

Witawaziyataotina  ( 'villageatthe north 
island ').   A  Sisseton  Sioux  band. 
Witawaziyata.— Ashley,  letter  to  Dorsey,  Jan.  18, 
1886.   Wita-wariyata-otiaa.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E  ,  216,  1897, 

Witchah  (*  turkey ' ).    A  Yuchi  clan. 

Weto«a.— Speck.  Yuchi  Inds..  70,  1909.  Witcha  h 
taha.— Gatschet,  Uchee  MS., B.  A.  E.,  1885  ( =  '  tur- 
key gens'). 

Witchcraft.  Witchcraft  may  be  defined 
as  the  art  of  controlling  the  will  and  well- 
being  of  another  person  by  supernatural 
or  occult  means,  usually  to  his  detriment. 
If  shamans  possessed  supernatural  powers 
that  could  be  exerted  beneficially,  it  was 
naturally  supposed  that  they  might  also 
be  exerted  with  injurious  results,  and 
therefore  where  shamanism  was  most 
highly  developed  the  majority  of  supposed 
witches,  or  rat  her  wizards,  were  shamans. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  believed  that 
anybody  might  practice  witchcraft  if  he 
knew  the  proper  formulae,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  a  shaman  is  often  repre- 
sented as  causing  sickness  in  order  to 
bring  himself  practice,  the  distinction 
between  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
manistic  powers  and  witchcraft 
always  to  have  been  recognized. 

One  mode  of  bewitching  was  similar  to 
that  employed  in  Europe  and  New  Eng- 
land. The  wizard  would  possess  himself 
of  a  lock  of  the  victim's  hair,  parings  from 
his  nails,  some  of  his  saliva,  a  bit  of  the 
clothing  he  had  worn,  especially  such  as 
had  absorbed  his  perspiration,  a  fragment 
left  after  he  had  eaten,  some  of  his  imple- 
ments, or  other  personal  belongings,  and 
by  treating  them  in  certain  ways  would 
bring  on  him  local  or  general  sickness 
or  some  other  misfortune.  It  was  said 
that  the  wizard  could  affect  any  part  if  he 
obtained  something  taken  from  it.  Thus 
sore  throat  might  be  brought  about  or 
a  man  made  to  "spit  himself  to  death" 
by  means  of  a  little  saliva,  and  headache 
might  be  induced  through  a  few  hairs. 
A  Tlingit  wizard  having  obtained  one  of 
these  articles  would  make  a  little  image 
of  his  victim  and  torture  it  in  just  that 
part  which  he  desired  to  harm.  A 
woman  envious  of  another  who  was  a 
good  weaver  might  try  to  destroy  her 
skill  by  torturing  the  hands  of  the  effigy, 
and  so  with  other  parts.    Very  much  the 
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same  custom  was  recorded  by  Alexander 
Henry  among  the  Chippewa,  except  that 
the  figure  was  outlined  in  sand,  ashes,  or 
clay.  TheK  wakiutl  wizard  stuffed  articles 
obtained  from  his  victim  into  the  mouth, 
nose  and  ears  of  a  corpse,  or  in  a  more 
elaborate  form  of  be  witching,  called 
Vk  'a,  into  human  bones  and  skulls. 
Dawson's  description  of  this  particular 
form  is  as  follows: 

"An  endeavor  is  first  made  to  procure 
a  lock  of  hair,  some  saliva,  a  piece  of  the 
sleeve  and  of  the  neck  of  the  dress,  or  of 
the  rim  of  the  hat  or  headdress  which  has 
absorbed  the  perspiration  of  the  person 
to  be  bewitched.  These  are  placed  with 
a  small  piece  of  the  skin  and  flesh  of  a 
dead  man,  dried  and  roasted  before  the 
fire,  and  rubbed  and  pounded  together. 
The  mixture  is  then  tied  up  in  a  piece  of 
skin  or  cloth,  which  is  covered  over  with 
spruce  gum.  The  little  package  is  next 
placed  in  a  human  bone,  which  is  broken 
for  the  purpose,  and  afterwards  carefully 
tied  together  and  put  within  a  human 
skull.  This  again  is  placed  in  a  box, 
which  is  tied  no  and  gummed  over  and 
then  buried  in  the  ground  in  such  a  way 
as  to  Ihj  barely  covered.  A  fire  is  next 
built  nearly,  but  not  exactly,  on  the  top 
of  the  box,  so  as  to  warm  the  whole. 
Then  the  evilly  disposed  man,  beating 
his  head  against  a  tree,  names  and  de- 
nounces his  enemy.  This  is  done  at  night 
or  in  the  early  morning  and  in  secret, 
and  is  frequently  repeated  till  the  enemy 
dies.  The  actor  must  not  smile  or  laugh, 
and  must  talk  as  little  as  possible  till  the 
spell  has  worked.  If  a  man  has  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  inlying  practiced  on  in 
this  way,  he  or  his  friends  must  endeavor 
to  find  the  deposit  and  carefully  unearth 
it.  Hough  handling  of  the  box  may 
prove  immediately  fatal.  It  is  then  cau- 
tiously unwrapi>ed  and  the  contents  are 
thrown  into  the  sea.  If  the  evilly  dis- 
posed jx^rson  was  discovered,  he  was  in 
former  years  immediately  killed.  If,  after 
making  up  the  little  package  of  relics  as 
■bore  noted,  it  is  put  into  a  frog,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  tied  up  before  it  is  re- 
leased, a  peculiar  sickness  is  produced, 
which  causes  the  abdomen  of  the  j>erson 
against  whom  the  sorcery  is  directed  to 
swell." 

Breaking  the  sj>ell  by  separating  the 
articles  employed  to  effect  it  and  throw- 
ing them  into  the  sea  was  common  to  the 
Thngit,  and  probably  other  tribes  on  the 
n.  Pacific  coast  as  well.  There  was  a 
special  set  of  persons  among  the  K wa- 
kiutl whose  business  was  to  undo  the 
wizard's  work.  These  went  through  the 
same  ceremonies  as  the  wizard  himself, 
but  ended  by  putting  everything  into  the 
fire.  This,  therefore,  was 'a  sort  of  puri- 
fication by  tire. 


Probably  the  most  common  method  of 
bewitching  was  to  inject  a  spearpoint, 
arrow-point,  piece  of  bone,  or  similar  ob- 
ject into  the  body,  either  by  symbolic 
propulsion  or  by  exerting  mental  energy. 
Thus  the  Ntlakyapamuk shaman  shot  the 
nasal  bones  of  the  deer  into  a  jierson  by 
means  of  his  guardian  spirits  or  his 
thoughts.  A  shaman  might  also  draw 
out  the  soul  from  a  person  and  send  a  spirit 
of  a  snake  or  other  animal  into  him  that 
would  prevent  him  from  killing  animals. 
Wizards  were  often  supposed  to  be  able 
to  assume  the  forms  of  animals  them- 
selves, and  other  remarkable  feats  were 
attributed  to  them. 

Taking  the  North  American  peoples  as  a 
whole,  no  crime  seems  to  have  been  more 
quickly  or  more  severely  punished  than 
witchcraft,  mere  suspicion  being  often 
equivalent  to  conviction  and  execution,  al- 
though bloodshed  might  follow  if  the  vic- 
tim's family  were  strong.  The  Taimsbian 
suspected  of  witchcraft  was  tied  up  and 
starved  until  he  confessed,  when  he  was 
driven  into  theseainordertoexpeltheevil 
spirit  If  he  refused  to  confess,  he  was 
starved  to  death  or  exposed  on  the  beach 
at  low  tide  until  the  water  rose  over  him. 
The  Tlingit  wizard  was  starved  for  some 
time,  but  liberated  finally  if  he  refused 
to  confess.  In  the  alternative  case  all 
that  was  done  was  to  force  him  to  take 
flie  bundle  through  which  he  had  oper- 
ated and  scatter  it  in  the  ocean.  Among 
the  Haida  witchcraft  was  supposed  to  be 
due  to  mice  which  had  got  inside  of  a 
person's  hotly,  and  if  these  could  be  ex- 
pelled he  might  be  restored  to  his  right 
mind.  There  were  said  to  be  as  many 
as  ten  of  these  mice  sometimes,  one  of 
which  (the  last  to  leave)  was  a  white  one. 
The  charge  of  witchcraft  was  not  only 
brought  against  individuals  but  entire 
towns  and  tribes,  and  in  the  8.  W.  the 
people  of  the  ilopi  pueblo  of  Awatobi 
were  destroyed  on  this  ground.  As  an 
illustration  of  its  influence  on  religious 
rites  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Powamu 
ceremony  of  the  Hopi  was  undertaken  to 
relieve  the  land  from  the  bewitchment  of 
winter.    See  Oyaron.  ( J.  r.  s. ) 

Withlacoochee  (Wi-iak-uchi,  'little  Wi- 
lako'  [Withlako],  i.  e.  1  little  great 
water').  A  former  Seminole  town  on 
Withlacoochee  r.,  probably  in  Citrus  or 
Sumter  coM  Fla. 

Wencockcogee  — McKenney  and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribe*, 
ii,  72,  UH 

Withlaeoocheetalofa  ( taldfa  =  'town' ). 
A  former  Seminole  town  between  St  Marks 
and  Ocklocknee  re.,  probably  in  Wakulla 
co.,  Fla. 

Wethoecuchytalof*.— Bell  lu  Mntw,  Rep.  to  See. 
War,  307. 1SJ2.  Wi-'la-ku-tci  talofa.— F.  O.  Speck, 
inf'n,  1907  (correct  form;  tc=ch). 

Withlako  (wi-iako,  'great  water'  J.  A 
former  Seminole  village,  4  m.  from 
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Clinch's  battle  ground  of  Dec.  31,  1835, 
in  n.  e.  Hernando  co.,  Fla.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Americans  in  1836. 
OsceoU'a  Town.— Drake,  Ind.  Chron..  207.  183G. 
Ouithloko.— Ibid.  PowtU*  town.— Drake,  Bk. 
Inda.,  bk.  iv,  85, 1848. 

Witichquaom.  A  Nanticoke  village  in 
1707,  perhaps  near  8usquehanna  r.,  in 
a.  Pennsylvania.— Evans  (1707)  quoted 
by  Day,  Penn.,  391,  1843. 

Witukomnom.  A  division  of  the  Yuki 
of  n.  California,  living  s.  of  Middle  fork 
of  Eel  r.  in  Eden  valley  and  s.  to  South 
Eel  r.  Their  dialect  differed  somewhat 
from  that  of  the  Ukomnom  and  other 
divisions  of  the  Yuki  proper. 
Spanish  Yuki.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ill, 
1877.   Witukomnom. — A.  L,  Kroeber,  inrn, 


Wiwash.  That  part  of  the  Nanticoke 
who  remained  in  Maryland  when  the 
main  lx>dy  moved  northward.  In  1792 
thev  numbered  perhaps  30  or  40  souls,  in 
a  village  of  7  houses  called  Locust  Neck- 
town,  on  Choptank  r.  in  Dorchester  co.— 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  n, 
53,  1836. 

Wiweakam  (  JWwfam,  1  true  frog 
tribe').  Two  LekwilU>k  gentes,  one  be- 
longing to  the  Wiwekae  sept,  the  other 
to  the  Kueha.  There  seems  to  be  con- 
siderable confusion  between  the  people 
bearing  this  name  and  those  called 
Wikae.  The  population  of  each  is 
enumerated  separately  in  the  Canadian 
Indian  Affairs  reports,  and  in  1909  the 
number  of  persons  in  this  division  was 
placed  at  77.    In  1885  their  principal 

town  was  called  Tatapowis.  (j.  R.  s.t 
Weewaikun.  —  Brit.  Col.  map,  1872.  Weewok.— 
Ibid.  We-wai-ai  kam.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  270.  1889. 
We  wark-kum.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  18r>9. 
We  way  a  kum Powell  in  Can.  Ind.  ah.,  119, 
18*0.  WTwagam. — Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mum.  Nut. 
Hist.,  v.  pt.  II,  318.  1902.  Wi  wai-ai  Iram.— Can. 
Ind.  An..  864,  1897.  Wi'weak  am.— Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  65,  1890.  Wi'weaqam.— 
Hon*  in  Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt.  5,  131,  1887. 
Wi'-we-ekum.— Dawmn  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can., 
sec.  II,  65.  1887.  Wi-wi-kum.— Tolmie  and  Daw- 
son, Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  119b,  1884. 

Wiwekae  (VWtnSgfae,  'the  We'qaes,' 
from  an  ancestor  of  that  name).  A  sept 
of  the  Lekwiltok,  living  between  Bute 
and  Loughborough  inlets,  Brit.  Col.  Its 

Kates,  according  to  Boas,  are:  Gvigyil- 
m,  Gyeksem,  Wiweakam,  and  a  fourth, 
the  name  of  which  is  unknown.  Their 

?rincipal  town,  according  to  Dawson,  is 
sakwalooin,  at  C.  Mudge.    Pop.  103  in 
1910. 

M  Wai  ai  kai. — Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  436, 1896  (misprint). 
Waiwaiaikai.— Ibid.,  pt.  2.  41,  1909.  We  wai-ai- 
kai.— Ibid.,  189. 1884.  We^wark  ka.— Kane,  Wand, 
in  N.  A.,  app.,  1869.  Weway-a-kay.— Sproat  in 
Can.  Ind.  An..  149,  1879.  We-way-a-ky.— Powell, 
ibid.,  119,  1880.  Wi-wai  ai-kai  — Can.  Ind.  AM., 
362,  1896.  Wiwayiki  —  Brit.  Col.  map.  1872.  Wi- 
we  eke  —  Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec. 
EC,  65,  1887.  Wi'  wekaa.-Boas  In  6th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  66,  1*90.  Wi  weqae  — Boas  in  Rep. 
U.  S.  Nat.  Mua.  1896.  331.  1897.  Wi'weq'ae.-BoH* 
in  Petermanns  Mitteil..  xvn,  pt.  5, 131, 1887. 


Wiyahawir  (  Wi'-ya-ha-wir).  A  former 
village  of  the  Kikatsik  Shasta  on  the 
right  bank  of  Shasta  r.,  below  Montague, 
Siskiyou  co.,  Cal.  The  name  (We-o-how) 
was  incorrectly  applied  by  Steele  (Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1864, 120, 1865)  to  all  the  Shasta 
occupying  the  s.  side  of  Shasta  P.,  giving 
it  as  their  own  name.  (a.  b.  d.) 

We-o-how.— Steele,  op.  cit.  (said  to  mean  'stone 
house,'  from  the  larjre  cave  In  their  country). 

Wiyakaotina  ('dwellers  on  the  sand'). 
A  band  of  the  Wahpeton  Sioux.—  Dorsey 
(after  Ashlev)  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
216,  1897. 

Wiyat  The  riamegiven  by  the  Wishosk, 
a  small  groupof  thecoastof  n.  California, 
to  that  part  of  their  territory  about  the 
lower  course  of  Eel  r.,  and  applied  by 
several  authors  to  the  Wishosk  people 
dwelling  in  that  section  or  to  the  family 
as  a  whole.  Waiyat  is  the  Karok  name 
for  the  Wishosk  (q.  v.). 
Veearda. — Powers,  MS.  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  I,  446, 1874.  Viard.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  Hi,  101.  1877.  Wes-yot.— Gibbs  (18M)  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  m,  434,  1863.  We  yot— 
Ibid.,  138.   Wi-yot.— Powers,  op.  cit.,  478. 

Wiaiknte  ( rPine  Shooter' ).  The  great 
chief  of  the  Sioux  when  Hennepin  (who 
referred  to  him  as  Ouasicoude)  was  among 
them  in  1680.  His  home  was  at  the  head 
of  Rum  r.,  Minn.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  wise  and  good  man,  who  protected  the 
French  from  the  cupidity  of  some  of 
the  other  chiefs.  When  Hennepin  and 
Du  Luth  were  about  to  return  to  Canada, 
Wizikute  supplied  them  with  an  abund- 
ance of  wild  oats,  and  "  with  a  pencil,  he 
marked  down  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  which 
I  had  left,  the  course  that  we  were  to 
keep  for  400  leagues  together.  In  short, 
this  natural  geographer  described  our 
way  so  exactly  that  this  chart  served  us 
as  well  as  any  compass  could  have  done, 
for  by  observing  it  punctually  we  arrived 
at  the  place  designed  without  losing  our 
in  the  least."  (n.  r.) 


way 


oapikamikunk  ( 4  at  the  place  where 
there  is  much  white  earth.  — Gerard). 
The  largest  of  6  Delaware  villages  in  the 
valley  of  White  r.,  Ind.,  probably  settled 
after  1795.  Their  Indiana  lands  were  sold 
in  1818. 

Wapeminakink.— Brinton,  Len&pc  Leg.,  124,  1885. 
Woapikamikank.— Ibid.,  124. 

Woccon.  A  small  tribe  formerly  inhab- 
iting e.  North  Carolina,  related  linguistic- 
ally to  the  Catawba,  heneeof  Siouan  stock. 
All  that  is  known  of  them  is  recorded  by 
Lawson.  who  states  that  about  1710  they 
lived  2  leagues  from  the  Tut*carora  on  the 
lower  Neuse  in  2  village**,  Yupwauremau 
and  Tooptatmeer,  having  120  warriors. 
In  his  map  of  1709,  reproduced  by  Hawks 
(Hist.  No.  Car.,  It,  104,  1859),  he  places 
them  between  Neuse  r.  and  one  of  its 
affluents,  perhaps  about  the  present 
Goldsboro,  Wayne  co.  They  joined  the 
Tuscarora  against  the  whites  in  the  war 
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of  1711-13,  as  is  learned  from  incidental 
references  in  colonial  documents,  and  it 
is  probable  that  they  were  extinguished 
as  a  tribe  by  that  war.  The  remnant 
may  have  fled  N.  with  the  Tusearora  or 
have  joined  the  Catawba  ( Mooney,  Siouan 
Tribes  of  the  East,  65,  1894).  Lawson 

8 reserved  a  vocabulary  of  150  words  of 
>"ir  language,  which  shows  that  it  was 
closely  related  to  the  Catawba,  although 
the  two  tribes  were  separated  by  nearly 
200  miles. 

Waccoa.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  145,  1822. 
Waoooam.— Ibid.  Waccoa.— Doc.  of  1712  In  N.  C. 
Col.  Bee.,  I,  891,  1886.  Waooa  — Lawson,  map  of 
1709, in  Hawks,  Hist.  N .  C,  n.  104, 1859.  Woccea.— 
Lawson  (1714),  Hhtt.  Car.,  878.  I860.  W 0000 no.— 
Co  ties  and  Kingaley, Standard  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  6, 
156, 1*83.  Woooaa.— Raflnesque  in  Marshall,  Ky., 
I,  introd.,  23,  1824.  Wokkon. —Drake,  Bk.  Ind., 
xii.  1H48.  Wooooa.— Schoolfraft,  Ind.  Tribea,  ill, 
401. 1H53.  Workoaa.— Domenech,  Deserts  N.  Am., 
I,  445,  1860. 

Wohawa.    See  Hopehood. 

WohkpoUit  (  Wohkfpo  UOt,  obsolete  name 
for  'white  wolf').  A  family  group  of 
Cheyenne,  consisting  of  mixed  Sutaio 
and  Heviqsninahis.  They  take  their 
name  from  a  chief. 

Wohk'  po  tait. — Orinnell,  Social  Org-  Cheyenne*. 
136,1905.  WoopoUl't.— M<  totiey  in  Handbook  Am. 
Inds.,  1,  256, 1907.  WoqpcUIt— Mooney  in  Mem. 
Am.  Anthr.  Asao.,  1,  pL  6,  facing  pi.  xii,  1907. 
Young  Whit*  Wolf.— Doraey  in  Field  Mus.  Pub., 
Antbr.  Mr.,  IX,  no.  2,  62,  1905. 

Wohuamis  (  Woritd'mU).  A  gens  of  the 
Koskimo,  a  K  wakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  1895,  329,  1897. 

Wokai.  A  farinaceous  food  made  by 
the  Klamath  from  the  seeds  of  the  great 
yellow  water-lily  (Nympha-a polijsepala): 
from  wo' -lean,  the  Lutuamian  name  for 
the  plant  or  its  seed. — Coville  in  Rep.  Nat 
Mus.  1902,  725-729,  1903. 

Woketamoii.  A  division  of  the  Shaw- 
nee ( Ileckewelder  quoted  by  Brinton, 
Lenape  Leg.,  30, 1885) ;  not  the  Piqua,  but 
possibly  the  Mequachake,  Chillicothe,  or 
Kiskopogi. 

Wokodot  (  Wo-h(/-dot ) .  A  former  Maidu 
village  on  the  site  of  Nevada  City,  Ne- 
vada co.,  Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  map,  1905. 

Woksihitaniu  (  Wokn' hilaniu,  1  kit-fox 
men,' sing.  Wohn'hitan').  A  warrior  so- 
ciety of  the  Cheyenne  (q.  v. ) ;  sometimes 
also  known  as Motsonitaniu,  'Flint  men.' 
They  received  their  name  Kit-fox  men 
on  account  of  a  ceremonial  club,  with 
pendent  skin  of  a  kit-fox,  carried  by 
their  leaders.  (j.  m.  ) 

Hoof  Rattle.— Donsey  in  Field  Columb.  Mus.  Pub. 
99,  15, 1906  (probably  identical).  Woksi'hitanio— 
Mooney  in  Mem.  Am.  Antbr.  Aaso.,  1,  412,  1907. 

Woksoyudshi.  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town,  probably  on  lower  Coosa  r.,  below 
Wetumpka,  in  Elmore  co.,  Ala. 
Wackaoyocheea.— Swan  (17»1)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  V.  262,  1855.  W ak soy ooboes.  —Census  of 
1832  cited  by  Gat^ohet,  Creek  Ml«r.  Leg..  1,  150, 
1884.  Woksoyu'dMhi.— Catscbet,  ibid. 

Wolaaatnx.  A  Kaivuhkhotana  village 
on  the  e.  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  Alaska,  on  a 


small  stream  n.  of  Kaivuk  r.  Wolasatux 
was  an  Indian  who  alone  escaped  mas- 
sacre at  Nulato  in  1851  and  afterward  had 
his  barrabora  at  this  spot. 
Welaaatux.— Dall.  Alaska,  map,  1870.  Wolaatux.— 
Allen,  Rep.,  map,  1887. 

Woiaai  (  Wo'Uui).  A  Yokuts  (Maripo- 
san)  tribe  which  probably  resided  in  or 
near  the  Kaweah  delta,  Cal.  They  joined 
in  the  treaty  of  May  30, 1851,  and  were  as- 
signed to  a  reservation  between  Kaweah 
and  King  rs. 

Ho-la-ai.— Barbour  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc  4,  32d  Conjr. , 
Bpec.  ww.,  225, 1858.  Wo'laai.— Kroeber  in  UniT. 
Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch,  and  Eth.,  ii.no.  &,  1907. 
Wo-la-ai.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  782,  IjW. 
Wo-laa*-i.-Johnston  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  Sad 
Cong.,  lstsess. ,  23,  1852. 

Wolf  Lying  Down.    See  Sleeping  Wolf. 

Wolf  Bapidi.  An  Ottawa  village  on 
Maumee  r.,  Ohio,  about  the  boundary  of 
Wood  and  Henry  cos.,  on  a  tract  sola  in 
1831,-Treaty  of  1831  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat., 
591,  1873. 

Wolf  Village.  A  Sauk  and  Fox  village 
on  the  Great  Nemaha  r.,  on  the  Nemaha 
res.,  Nebr.,  in  1861.— Treaty  of  1861  in 
U.  8.  Ind.  Treat,  780,  1873. 

Wolutayuta  ' «  at  dried  venison  from  the 
hind  quarter ' ).  A  band  of  the  Sans  Arcs 
division  of  the  Teton  Sioux. 
Thoao  that  eat  the  ham.— Culberteon  in  Smithson. 
Hep.  1850,  142,  1851.  Woluta-yuta —  Dorsey  in 
15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  219,  1897. 

Women.  One  of  the  most  erroneous 
beliefs  relating  to  the  status  and  condition 
of  the  American  Indian  woman  is  that 
she  was,  both  before  and  after  marriage, 
the  abject  slave  and  drudge  of  the  men 
of  her  tribe  in  general.  This  view,  due 
largely  to  inaccurate  observation  and 
misconception,  was  correct,  i>erhaps,  at 
times,  as  to  a  small  pea*entage  of  the 
tribes  and  peoples  whose  social  organ- 
ization was  of  the  most  elementary 
kind,  politically  and  ceremonially,  and 
especially  of  such  tribes  as  were  non- 
agricultural. 

Among  the  other  Indian  tribes  x.  of 
Mexico  the  status  of  woman  depended 
on  complex  conditions  having  their 
origin  in  climate,  habitat,  mythology, 
and  concepts  arising  therefrom,  and 
especiallv  in  the  economic  environment 
and  in  the  character  of  the  social  and 
political  organization.  It  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  deductions  of  modern  myth- 
ologic  research  that  the  prevailing  social, 
ceremonial,  and  governmental  principle* 
and  institutions  of  a  people  are  closely 
reflected  in  the  forms,  structure,  and 
kind  of  dominion  exercised  by  the  gods 
of  that  people.  Where  numerous  god- 
desses sat  on  the  tribal  Olympus,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  woman  was  highly 
esteemed  and  exercised  some  measure  of 
authority.  In  tribes  whose  government 
was  based  on  the  clan  organization  the 
gods  were  thought  of  as  related  one  to 
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another  in  degrees  required  by  such  an 
institution  in  which  woman  is  supreme, 
exercising  rights  lying  at  the  foundation 
of  tribal  society  and  government.  Ethi- 
cal teaching  and  observances  find  their 
explanation  not  in  the  religious  views 
and  rites  of  a  people  but  rather  in  the 
rules  and  principles  underlying  those 
institutions  which  have  proved  most  con- 
ducive to  the  peace,  harmony,  and  pros- 
perity of  the  community. 

In  defining  the  status  of  woman,  a  broad 
distinction  must  be  made  between  women 
who  are,  and  women  who  are  not,  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  or  community,  for  among 
most  tribes  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  well-being  are  rights  belonging  only  to 
women  who  by  birth  or  by  the  rite  of 
adoption  (q.  v.)  are  members  or  citizens 
thereof.  Other  women  receive  no  con- 
sideration or  respect  on  account  of  their 
sex,  although  after  adoption  they  were 
spared,  as  possible  mothers,  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter  in  the  heat  of  battle,  ex- 
cept while  resisting  the  enemy  as 
valiantly  as  their  brothers  and  husbands, 
when  they  suffered  wounds  or  death  for 
their  patriotism. 

Among  the  North  American  aborigines 
here  dealt  with  each  sex  had  its  own 
peculiar  sphere  of  duty  and  responsibility, 
and  it  is  essential  to  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  subject  that  botti  these  spheres 
of  activity  should  be  considered.  To  pro- 
tect his  family — his  wife  or  wives  and 
their  offspring  and  near  kindred — 
to  support  them  with  the  products  of 
the  chase,  to  manufacture  weapons  and 
wooden  utensils,  and  commonly  to  pro- 
vide suitable  timbers  and  bark  for  the 
building  of  the  lodge,  constituted  the 
duty  and  obligation  which  rested  on  the 
man.  These  activities  required  health, 
strength,  and  skill.  The  warrior  was  usu- 
ally absent  from  his  fireside  on  the  chase, 
on  the  warpath,  or  on  the  fishing  trip, 
weeks,  months,  and  even  years,  during 
which  he  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  ana 
was  subjected  to  the  hardships  and  perils 
of  hunting  and  fighting,  and  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  often  without 
adequate  shelter  or  food.  The  labor 
required  in  the  home  and  in  all  that 
directly  affected  it  fell  naturally  to  the 
lot  o!  the  woman.  In  addition  to  the 
activities  which  they  shared  in  common 
with  men,  and  thecafeof  children,  women 
attended  to  the  tanningof  skins,  the  weav- 
ing of  suitable  fibers  into fabricsand  other 
articles  of  necessity,  the  making  of  mats 
and  mattresses,  baskets,  pots  of  clay,  and 
utensils  or  bark;  sewing,  dyeing;  gather- 
ing and  storing  of  edible  roots,  seeds,  ber- 
ries, and  plants,  for  future  use,  and  the 
drying  and  smoking  of  meats  brought  by 
the  hunters.  On  the  march  the  care  of 
the  camp  equipage  and  of  the  various 


family  belongings  constituted  part  of  the 
woman's  duties,  in  which  she  was  assisted 
by  the  children  and  by  such  men  as 
were  incapacitated  for  active  fighting  or 
hunting.  The  essential  principle  gov- 
erning this  division  of  labor  and  re- 
sponsibility between  the  sexes  lies  much 
deeper  than  apparently  heartless  tvrannv 
of  the  man.  It  is  the  best  possible  ad- 
justment of  the  available  means  of  the 
family  to  secure  the  largest  measure  of 
welfare  and  to  protect  and  perpetuate  the 
little  community.  No  other  division  was 
so  well  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  life 
among  the  North  American  Indians. 
Fortified  by  the  doctrine  of  signatures 
and  by  other  superstitious  reasons  and 
beliefs,  custom  emphasized  by  various 
rites  and  observances  the  division  of  labor  ■ 
between  the  sexes.  Thus,  the  sowing  of 
seeds  by  women  was  supposed  to  render 
such  seeds  more  fertile  and  the  earth 
more  productive  than  if  planted  by  men, 
for  it  was  held  that  woman  has  and  con- 
trols the  faculty  of  reproduction  and  in- 
crease. Hence  sowing  and  cultivating  the 
crops  became  one  of  the  exclusive  de- 
partments of  woman's  work. 

According  to  Lewis  and  Clark  (Travels, 
307,  1806)  the  Shoshoni  husband  was 
the  absolute  proprietor  of  his  wives  and 
daughters,  and  might  dispose  of  them  by 
barter  or  otherwise  at  his  pleasure;  and 
Harmon  (Jour.  Voy.,  344,  1820)  de- 
clares that  the  women  of  the  tribes  vis- 
ited by  him  were  treated  no  better  than 
the  dogs.  Writing  of  the  Kutchin,  and 
of  the  Loucheux  Indians  in  particular, 
Hardesty  (8mithson.  Rep.  1866,312, 1867) 
says  that  "the  women  are  literally  beasts 
of  burden  to  their  lords  and  masters.  All 
the  heavy  work  is  performed  by  them." 
A  similar  statement  is  made  by  Powers 
(Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  23,  1877)  in  re- 
gard to  the  Karok  of  California.  School- 
craft (Ind.  Tribes,  v,  167,  1855)  declares 
that  the  Cree  women  are  subjected  to 
lives  of  heavy  and  exacting  toil,  and  that 
some  mothers  among  them  do  not  hesitate 
to  kill  their  female  infants  to  save  them 
from  the  miseries  which  they  themselves 
have  suffered.  Champlain,  writing  in 
1615,  states  that  the  Huron  and  Algon- 
quian  women  were  "expected  to  at- 
tend their  husbands  from  place  to 
place  in  the  fields,  filling  the  office  of 

1>ack-mule  in  carrying  the  baggage  and 
n  doing  a  thousand  other  things.''  Yet 
it  would  seem  that  this  hard  life  did  not 
thwart  their  development,  for  he  adds 
that  among  these  tribes  there  were  a 
number  of  powerful  women  of  extraordi- 
nary height,  who  had  almost  sole  care  of 
the  lodge  and  the  work  at  home,  tilling 
the  land,  planting  the  corn,  gathering  a 
supply  of  fuel  for  winter  use,  beating 
and  spinning  the  hemp  and  the  bark 
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fibers,  the  product  of  which  was  utilized 
in  the  manufacture  of  lines  and  nets  for 
fishing  and  forother  purposes;  the  women 
also  harvested  and  stored  the  corn  and 
prepared  it  for  eating. 

The  duties  of  a  woman  of  the  Upper 
Lakes — i.  e.  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  Chip- 
pewa— were  to  bring  into  the  lodge,  of 
which  she  was  the  mistress,  the  meat 
which  the  husband  left  at  the  door;  to 
dry  it;  to  have  the  care  of  the  cuisine;  to 
get  the  fish  at  the  landing  or  harbor  and 
to  prepare  it  for  immediate  use  or  for 
storage;  to  fetch  water;  to  spin  various 
fibers  in  order  to  secure  thread  for  sun- 
dry uses;  to  cut  firewood  in  the  surround- 
ing forest;  to  clear  land  for  planting  and 
to  raise  and  harvest  the  several  kinds  of 
grain  and  vegetables;  to  manufacture  moc- 
casins for  the  entire  family;  to  make  the 
sacks  to  hold  grain,  and  the  long  or  round 
mats  used  for  covering  the  lodge  or  for 
mattresses;  to  tan  the skins  of  the  animals 
which  her  husband  or  brothers  or  her 
own  or  her  sister's  sons  had  killed  in  the 
chase;  and  to  make  robes  of  those  which 
were  used  as  furs.  She  made  also  bark 
dishes  while  her  husband  or  other  male 
members  of  the  household  made  those  of 
wood ;  she  designed  many  curious  pieces 
of  art  work;  wnen  her  infant,  swathed 
on  a  cradle- board,  eried,  she  lulled  it  to 
sleep  with  song.  When  on  the  move, 
the  woman  carried  the  coverings  of  the 
lodge,  if  not  conveyed  bya  canoe.  In  all 
her  duties  she  was  aided  by  tier  children 
and  by  dependents  or  guests,  not  rarely 
by  the  old  men  and  the  crippled  who 
were  still  able  to  be  of  service. 

While  the  tribes  of  the  N.  W.  coast  are 
distinct  in  language  and  in  physical  fea- 
tures and  mental  characteristics,  they 
are  nevertheless  one  in  culture;  their 
arts,  industries,  customs,  and  beliefs  dif- 
fer in  so  great  a  degree  from  those  of  all 
other  Indian  tribes  that  they  constitute 
a  well-defined  cultural  group.  The  staple 
food  of  these  Indians  is  supplied  by  the 
sea,  whence  the  women  gather  sea-grass, 
which  after  being  cut,  and  pressed  into 
square  cakes,  is  dried  for  winter  use; 
clams  and  mussels  are  eaten  fresh,  or 
strung  on  sticks  or  strands  of  bark  are 
dried  for  winter  consumption.  Consid- 
erable quantities  of  berries  and  roots  are 
also  consumed.  The  dense  forests  along 
the  coast  furnish  wood  for  building  cabins, 
canoes,  implements,  and  utensils.  The 
red  cedar  (Thuya  gigantea)  is  the  most 
useful  as  it  yields  the  materials  for  a  large 
part  of  their  manufactures,  its  wood  be- 
ing utilized  for  building  and  carving,  and 
its  bark  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing 
and  ropes,  in  which  the  women  perform 
the  greater  part  of  the  work.  The  wo- 
men have  their  share  also  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  curing  of  the  flesh  and  furs  of 


the  various  game  and  fur-bearing  animals 
which  their  husbands  and  brothers  kill. 
Berries  and  crab-apples  are  preserved  by 
them  for  winter  use;  the  food  is  stored 
in  spacious  boxes  made  from  cedar  wood 
suitably  bent  having  bottoms  sewed  to 
their  sides.  Women  assist  in  caring  and 
tanning  the  skins  designed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wearing  apparel.  Doe's  hair, 
mountain-goat's  wool,  and  feathers  a  in- 
woven into  fabrics  suitable  for  wear 
or  barter;  soft  cedar  bark  is  also  pre- 
pared for  use  as  garments.  The  women 
manufacture  in  great  variety  baskets  of 
rushes  and  cedar  bark  for  storage  and 
carrying  purposes;  mats  of  cedar  bark, 
and  in  the  South,  of  rushes,  are  made 
for  bedding,  packing,  seats,  dishes,  and 
covers  for  boxes. 

Hodge  (in  article  Pueblo*)  is  authority 
for  the  following  statements:  That  mo- 
nogamy is  the  rule  among  the  Pueblos, 
and  that  the  status  of  woman  is  much 
higher  among  them  than  among  some 
other  tribes;  that  among  most  of  the 
Pueblos  the  descent  of  blood,  and  hence 
of  membership  in  the  clan  and  so  citizen- 
ship in  the  tribe,  is  traced  through  the 
mother,  the  children  belonging  to  her, 
or  rather  to  her  clan  ;  that  the  home  be- 
longs to  her,  and  that  her  husband  whom 
she  may  dismiss  upon  slight  provocation, 
comes  to  live  with  her;  that  if  she  have 
daughters  who  marry,  the  sons-in-law 
reside  with  her;  that  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  men  and  women  married  dwell- 
ing together  for  life  in  perfect  accord  and 
contentment;  that  labor  is  as  equitably 
apportioned  between  the  sexes  as  is  pos- 
sible under  the  conditions  in  which  they 
live;  that  the  small  gardens,  which  are 
cultivated  exclusively  by  the  women,  be- 
long to  the  women ;  that  in  addition  to 
performing  all  domestic  duties,  the  carry- 
ing of  water  and  the  manufacturing  of 
pottery  are  tasks  devolving  strictly  on 
the  women ;  that  some  of  the  less'  irk- 
some agricultural  labor,  especially  at  har- 
vest time,  is  performed  by  the  women; 
that  the  men  assist  the  women  in  the 
heavier  domestic  work,  such  as  house- 
building and  fuel-gathering;  that  the 
men  also  weave  blankets,  make  mocca- 
sins for  their  wives,  and  assist  in  other 
tasks  usually  regarded  as  pertaining  ex- 
clusively to  women. 

According  to  Mrs  Stevenson  (23d  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1904).  among  the  Zufii,  who  are 
an  agricultural  and  pastoral  people,  the 
little  gardens  around  the  villages,  which 
are  cultivated  exclusively  by  the  women, 
are  inherited  by  the  daughters;  a  married 
man  carries  the  products  of  his  fields  to 
the  house  of  his  wife's  parents,  which  is 
then  his  home.  The  wife  likewise  places 
the  produce  of  the  plots  of  land  derived 
from  her  father  or  mother  with  those  of 
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her  husband,  and  while  these  8  to  red  prod- 
ucts are  designed  to  be  utilized  by  the  en- 
tire household,  only  the  wife  or  the  hus- 
band may  remove  them  thence.  Mrs 
Stevenson  says  further  that  a  woman  is  a 
member  of  the  Ashiwanni  or  Rain  Priest- 
hood, consisting  of  nine  persons,  and  con- 
stituting one  of  the  four  fundamental  reli- 
gious groups  in  the  hierarchical  govern- 
ment of  the  Zufii;  and  that  while  the 
Zufii  trace  descent  through  the  mother 
and  have  clans,  these  clans  do  not  own 
the  fields,  as  they  doamong  the  Iroquois; 
that  by  cultivation  a  man  may  make  use 
of  any  unoccupied  plot  of  ground,  and 
thereafter  he  may  dispose  of  it  to  anyone 
within  the  tribe.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
daughters,  and  not  the  sons,  inherit  the 
landed  property  of  the  married  Zufii  man 
or  woman.  These  few  facta  show  plainly 
that  the  Zufii  woman  occupies  a  high 
status  in  the  social  and  the  political  or- 
ganizations of  her  tribe. 

Among  the  Iroquois  and  tribes  simi- 
larly organized,  woman  controlled  many 
of  the  fundamental  institutionsof  society: 
(a)  Descentof  blood  or  citizenship  in  the 
clan,  and  hence  in  the  tribe,  was  traced 
through  her;  (b)  the  titles,  distinguished 
by  unchanging  specific  names,  of  the  va- 
rious chieftainships  of  the  tribe  belonged 
exclusively  to  her;  (c)  the  lodge  and  all 
its  furnishings  and  equipment  belonged 
to  her;  (d)  her  off  spring,  if  she  possessed 
any,  belonged  to  her;  («)  the  lands  of  the 
clan  (including  the  burial  grounds  in 
which  her  sons  and  brothers  were  in- 
terred) and  so  of  the  tribe,  as  the  source 
of  food,  life,  and  shelter,  belonged  to  her. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  possession  of 
these  vested  rights,  the  woman  exercised 
the  sovereign  right  to  select  from  her  sons 
the  candidates  for  the  chieftainships  of 
her  clan,  and  so  of  the  tribe,  and  she  like- 
wise exercised  the  concurrent  right  to 
initiate  the  procedure  for  their  deposition 
for  sufficient  cause.  Being  the  source  of 
the  life  of  the  clan,  the  woman  possessed 
the  sole  right  to  adopt  aliens  into  it,  and 
a  man  could  adopt  an  alien  as  a  kinsman 
only  with  the  tacit  or  expressed  consent 
of  the  matron  of  his  clan.  A  mother  pos- 
sessed the  important  authority  to  forbid 
her  sons  going  on  the  warpath,  and  fre- 
quently the  chiefs  took  advantage  of  this 
power  of  the  woman  to  avoid  a  rupture 
with  another  tribe.  The  woman  had  the 
power  of  life  or  death  over  such  alien 
prisoners  as  might  become  her  share  of 
the  spoils  of  war  to  replace  some  of  her 
kindred  who  may  have  been  killed;  she 
might  demand  from  the  clansmen  of  her 
husband  or  from  those  of  her  daughters  a 
captive  or  a  scalp  to  replace  a  loss  in  her 
family.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  not  only 
the  clan  and  the  tribal  councils,  but  also 
the  League  council  were  composed  of 


her  representatives,  not  those  of  the 
men.  There  were  chief tainesses  who 
were  the  executive  officers  of  the  women 
they  represented;  these  female  chiefs 
provided  by  public  levy  or  contributions 
the  food  required  at  festivals,  ceremo- 
nials, and  general  assemblies,  or  for  pub- 
lic charity.  Part  of  their  duty  was  to 
keep  close  watch  on  the  policies  and  the 
course  of  affairs  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  tribe,  to  guard  scrupulously  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  treasury,  with  power 
to  maintain  its  resources,  consisting  of 
strings  and  belts  of  wampum,  quill  and 
feather  work,  furs,  corn,  meal,  fresh  and 
dried  or  smoked  meats,  and  of  any  other 
thing  which  could  serve  for  defraying  the 
various  public  expenses  and  obligations, 
and  they  had  a  voice  in  the  disposal  of  the 
contents  of  the  treasury.  Every  distinct 
and  primordial  family  or  ohwachira  (see 
Clan)  had  at  least  one  of  the  female 
chiefs,  who  together  constituted  the  clan 
council;  and  sometimes  one  of  them,  by 
reason  of  extraordinary  merit  and  wis- 
dom, was  made  regent  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  regular  male 
chief.  Hence,  in  various  accounts  men- 
tion is  made  of  "queens,"  who  ruled 
their  tribes.  In  view  of  the  foregoing 
facts  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
among  the  Iroquoian  tril)es — the  Susque- 
hanna, the  Hurons,  and  the  Iroquois— the 
penalties  for  killing  a  woman  of  the  tribe 
were  double  those  exacted  for  the  killing 
of  a  man,  because  in  the  death  of  a  wom- 
an the  Iroquoian  lawgivers  recognized 
the  probable  loss  of  a  long  line  of  pros- 
pective offspring.  According  to  Swanton, 
on  the  N.  vV.  coast  the  penalty  for  the 
killing  of  a  woman  of  the  tribe  was  only 
one-half  that  for  the  killing  of  a  man. 
These  instances  show  the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  value  placed  on  the  life  of 
woman  by  tribes  in  widely  separated 
areas. 

The  statement  of  Powers  in  regard 
to  the  Yokuts  of  California,  that  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  husband 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  lodge  of 
his  wife  or  of  his  father-in-law,  he  had 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  wife, 
can  not  be  accepted  without  qualification. 
Tins  statement  can  mean  apparently  only 
that  this  power  might  be  exerted  to  pun- 
ish some  specific  crime,  and  that  it  might 
not  be  exercised  with  impunity  to  satisfy 
a  whim  of  the  husband. 

In  describing  the  character  of  the  Mus- 
khogean  people, Bartram (1773) says:  "I 
have  been  weeks  and  months  amongst 
them,  and  in  their  towns,  and  never  ob- 
served the  least  sign  of  contention  or 
wrangling;  never  saw  an  instance  of  an 
Indian  beating  his  wife,  or  even  reproving 
her  in  anger.  .  .  .  for  indeed  their  wives 
merit  their  esteem  and  the  most  gentle 
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treatment,  they  being  industrious,  frugal, 
careful,  loving,  and  affectionate." 

According  to  Smith,  among  the  In- 
dians of  Virginia,  while  the  men  devoted 
their  time  and  energy  to  fishing,  hunting, 
warfare,  and  to  other  manly  exercises 
out  of  doors,  within  the  lodge  they  were 
often  idle,  for  here  the  women  and  chil- 
dren j r formed  the  larger  share  of  the 
work.  The  women  made  mats  for  their 
own  use  as  well  as  for  trade  and  ex- 
change, also  baskets,  mortars,  and  pes- 
tles; planted  and  gathered  the  corn  and 
other  vegetables;  prepared  and  pounded 
the  corn  to  obtain  meal  for  their  bread, 
and  did  all  the  cooking;  cut  and  brought 
all  the  wood  used  for  fuel,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  children  fetched  the  water 
used  in  the  lodge.  Thus,  the  women 
were  obliged  in  performing  their  duties 
to  bear  all  kinds  of  burdens;  but  they 
willingly  attended  to  their  tasks  at  their 
own  time  and  convenience,  and  were  not 
driven  like  slaves  to  do  their  duty.  The 
descent  of  blood  was  traced  through  the 
mother.  The  class  of  women  whom 
Smith  calls  "trading  girls"  affected  a 
peculiar  tonsure  tnat  oinereo.  irom  mat 
of  all  other  women,  to  prevent  mistakes, 
as  the  Indians  were  as  solicitous  as  Cau- 
casians to  keep  their  wives  to  themselves. 

Lawson  (Hist.  Car.,  1866)  says  that  a 
woman  with  a  large  number  of  children 
and  with  no  husband  to  help  support  her 
and  them,  was  assisted  by  the  young  men 
in  planting,  reaping,  ana  in  doing  what- 
ever she  was  incapable  of  performing  her- 
self. He  says  also  that  they  eulogized  a 
great  man  by  citing  the  fact  that  he  had 

a  great  many  beautiful  wives  and  chil- 
dren, esteemed  the  greatest  blessings 
amongst  these  savages?'  It  would  thus 
appear  that  the  North  Carolina  native 
woman  was  not  the  drudge  and  slave  of 
her  husband  or  men  of  her  tribe.  Con- 
cerning people  of  the  same  general  re- 
gion, Bartram  (Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  8oc., 
in,  pt  1,  31,  1853)  says  that  among  the 
Cherokee  and  the  Creeks  scarcely  a  third 
as  many  women  as  men  were  seen  at  work 
in  their  fields.  De  Soto  found  in  1540  a 
woman  whom  he  styled  a  queen  ruling 
in  royal  state  a  tribe  on  the  Savannah  r., 
indicating  that  woman  at  that  early  pe- 
riod was  held  in  high  esteem  among  these 
people. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident 
that  the  authority  possessed  by  the  Indian 
husband  over  his  wife  or  wives  was  far 
from  being  as  absolute  as  represented  by 
careless  observers,  and  there  is  certainly 
no  ground  for  saying  that  the  Indians 
generally  kept  their  women  in  a  condi- 
tion of  absolute  subjection.  The  avail- 
able data  show  that  while  the  married 
woman,  because  of  her  status  as  such, 
became  a  member  of  her  husband's  house- 


bold  and  owed  him  certain  important  du- 
ties and  obligations,  she  enjoyed  a  large 
measure  of  independence  and  was  treated 
with  great  consideration  and  deference, 
and  had  a  marked  influence  over  her  hus- 
band. Of  course,  various  tribes  had  dif- 
ferent conditions  to  face  and  possessed 
different  institutions,  and  so  it  happens 
that  in  some  tribes  the  wife  was  the  equal 
of  her  husband,  and  in  others  she  was  his 
superior  in  many  things,  as  among  the 
Iroquois  and  tribes  similarly  organized. 

In  most,  if  not  in  all,  the  highly  or- 
ganized tribes,  the  woman  was  the  sole 
master  of  her  own  body.  Her  husband 
or  lover,  as  the  case  may  be,  acquired 
marital  control  over  her  person  by  her 
own  consent  or  by  that  of  her  family  or 
clan  elders.  This  respect  for  the  per- 
son of  the  native  woman  was  equally 
shared  by  captive  alien  women.  Mrs 
Mary  Rowlandson,  the  wife  of  a  clergy- 
man, and  a  captive  in  1676  for  12  weeks 
among  the  fierce  Narraganset,  Itears  ex- 
cellent witness  to  this  fact  She  wrote: 
"I  have  been  in  the  midst  of  those  roar- 
ing lions,  and  savage  bears,  that  feared 
neither  God,  nor  man,  nor  the  devil,  by 
day  and  by  night,  alone,  and  in  com- 
pany; sleeping,  all  sorts  together,  and 
not  one  of  them  ever  offered  the  least 
abuse  or  unchastitv  to  me  in  word  or  in 
action."  Roger  Williams,  with  reference 
to  another  subject,  brings  this  same  re- 
spect for  woman  to  view;  he  wrote:  "So 
did  never  the  Lord  Jesus  bring  any  unto 
his  most  pure  worship,  for  he  abhors,  as 
all  men,  yea,  the  very  Indians,  an  un- 
willing spouse  to  enter  into  forced  rela- 
tions" (R.  L  Hist  Tract,  1st  ser.,  14,  p. 
15).  At  a  later  day,  and  in  the  face  of 
circumstances  adverse  to  the  Indiana, 
Gen.  James  Clinton,  who  commanded 
the  New  York  division  in  the  Sullivan 
expedition  in  1779  against  the  hostile 
Iroquois,  paid  his  enemies  the  tribute  of 
a  soldier  by  writing  in  April  1779,  to 
Colonel  Van  Schaick,  then  leading  the 
troops  against  the  Onondaga,  the  follow- 
ing terse  compliment:  "Bad  as  the  sav- 
ages are,  they  never  violate  the  chastity 
of  any  woman,  their  prisoners."  How- 
ever, there  were  cases  in  various  tribes 
of  violation  of  women,  but  the  guilty 
men  were  regarded  with  horror  anda ver- 
sion.  The  culprits,  if  apprehended,  were 

Sunished  by  the  kindred  of  the  woman, 
single,  and  by  her  husband  and  his 
friends,  if  married.  Among  the  Sioux 
and  the  Yuchi,  men  who  made  a  practice 
of  seduction  were  in  grave  bodily  danger 
from  the  aggrieved  women  and  girls, 
and  the  resort  by  the  latter  to  extreme 
measures  was  sanctioned  by  public  opin- 
ion as  properly  avenging  a  gross  violation 
of  woman's  inalienable  right — the  con- 
trol of  her  own  body.    The  dower  or 
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bride  price,  when  such  was  given,  did 
not  confer,  it  seems,  on  the  husband, 
absolute  right  over  the  life  and  liberty  of 
the  wife:  it  was  rather  compensation  to 
her  kindred  and  household  for  the  loss 
of  her  services.  Among  the  Navaho  the 
husband  possesses  in  reality  but  very 
little  authority  over  bis  wife,  although 
he  has  obtained  her  by  the  payment  of 
a  bride  price  or  present  ( Westermarck, 
Human  Marriage,  392  et  seq.) 

Among  all  the  tribes  of  Indians  north 
of  Mexico,  woman,  during  the  cata me- 
nial period,  and,  among  many  of  the 
tribes,  during  the  period  of  gestation  and 
parturition,  was  regarded  as  abnormal, 
extra-human,  sacred,  in  the  belief  that 
her  condition  revealed  the  functioning  of 
nda  or  magic  power  so  potent  that  if 


ore 


not  segregated  from  the  ordinary  haunts 
of  men  it  would  disturb  the  usual  course 
of  nature.  The  proper  view  point  is  that 
while  in  either  condition  the  woman 
involuntarily  was  the  seat  of  processes 
which  marred,  if  they  did  not  thwart, 
the  normal  exercise  of  human  faculties, 
rather  than  that  she  was  merely  "un- 
clean," and  so  an  object  to  be  tabooed. 
Yet,  rt  appears  that  this  species  of  tem- 
porary but  recurrent  taboo  did  not  affect 
the  status  of  the  woman  in  the  social  and 
political  organization  in  any  way  detri- 
mental to  her  interests. 

It  appears  also  that  in  many  instances 
woman  aspired  to  excel  in  some  of  the 
vocations  which  might  be  regarded  as 
peculiar  to  the  male  sex — hunting,  fish- 
ing, fowling,  and  fighting  beside  the  man. 
At  times  also  she  was  famed,  even  noto- 
rious, as  a  sorceress.  Some  of  the  weird- 
est tales  of  sorcery  and  incantation  are 
connected  with  the  lives  and  deeds  of 
noted  woman  sorcerers,  who  delighted 
in  torture  and  in  destruction  of  human 
life. 

Some  students  maintain,  on  seemingly 
insufficient  grounds,  that  the  institution 
of  maternal  descent  tends  to  elevate  the 
social  status  of  woman.  Apart  from  the 
independence  of  woman,  brought  about 
by  purely  economic  acti  vities  arising  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  woman  ever  attains  any  large 
degree  of  independence  and  authority 
aside  from  this  potent  cause.  Without  a 
detailed  and  carefully  compiled  body  of 
facts  concerning  the'  activities  and  the 
relations  of  the  sexes,  and  the  relation 
of  each  to  the  various  institutions  of  the 
community,  this  question  can  not  be  sat- 
isfactorily decided.  The  data  concerning 
the  rights  of  women  as  compared  with 
those  of  men  to  be  found  in  historical 
accounts  of  various  tribes  are  so  meager 
and  indefinite  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  define  accurately  the  effect 
of  either  female  or  male  descent  on  the 


status  of  the  woman.  It  is  apparent, 
however,  that  among  the  sedentary  and 
agricultural  communities  the  woman  en- 
joyed a  large,  if  not  a  preponderating, 
measure  of  independence  and  authority, 
greater  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  community's  dependence  for  daily 
sustenance  on  the  product  of  the  woman's 
activities. 

For  additional  information  on  the  avo- 
cations of  women amongtheseveral tribes, 
see  Basketry,  Dim  and  Pigments,  Skin  and 
Skin  dressing,  Weaving.        (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Women's  National  Indian  Association. 
See  National  Indian  Association. 
Wompam.    See  Wamjrum. 

See  WannalanceU 
A  village  in  1686  on  the 
seacoast  in  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  about  the 
present  Annisquam.—  Dunton  (1705)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc  Coll.,  2d  s.,  n,  122, 1814. 
Wongen.    See  Wangan. 
Wongnnk  ('at  the  bend').    A  former 
village  on  the  e.  bank  of  Connecticut  r., 
about  the  present  Chatham,  Middlesex 
co.,  Conn.,  belonging,  according  to  De 
Forest,  to  the  Mattabesec. 
Wmyum.-De   Forest,   Inds.  Conn.,  64,  1852. 
Wongonks.— Field,  Middlesex  Co.,  56,  1819.  Won- 
fums.— Ibid.    Wonyunck.—vS tiles  (1761)  In  Mass. 
Hist.  8oc.  Coll.,  1st  «..  X,  105,  1809.  W« 


Trumbull.  Hist.  Conn.,  1, 40, 1818.  W« 
Forest,  op.  cit. 

Wonongoteak.  A  former  village,  prob- 
ably of  the  Potawatomi,  between  the  n. 
andi  s.  branches  of  Elkhart  r.,  apparently 
in  Noble  co.,  Ind. 

Wo-non-go-seak  Village— Hough,  map  in  Indiana 

Oeol.  Rep.  1882.  1883. 

Woodchuck.  One  of  the  names  of  the 
ground-hog  (Arctomvs  monax),  called 
moonack  in  parts  of  the  8.  The  present 
form  of  the  word,  as  if  from  "wood"  and 
••"chuck,"  is  a  corruption  by  folk-etymol- 
ogy of  woodschock,  woodshaw,  or  wejack,  a 
name  applied  to  this  animal  by  the 
hunters  and  traders  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
region.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Cree  otchek  or  the  Chippewa  otchig  or 
odjik,  the  name  of  the  fisher  (Mustela 
nennanti),  this  Algonquian  term  having 
been  transferred  by  the  whites  to  the 
ground-hog.  In  the  fur  nomenclature  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  the  skins  of 
these  animals  have  long  been  known  as 
woodschocks.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Woodchuck  day.  Candlemas  (February 
2d\  which  is  so  designated  from  a  rural 
belief  that  the  appearance  of  the  ground- 
hog on  that  day  presages  a  return  of  cold 
weather  and  a  late  spring.     ( w.  r.  o.  ) 

Woodwork.  Much  use  is  made  of  wood 
by  the  Indians,  who,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  skilful  workers  in  that  material. 
Some  areas  may  be  classed  as  favorable 
for  the  development  of  woodworking  art, 
having  an  abundant  supply  of  straight- 
grained  timber,  easily  split  and  worked, 
and  other  growths  furnishing  a  variety 
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for  all  purposes.  The  richest  region  is 
the  N.  W.  coast,  where  woodworking 
reached  its  highest  development  in  his- 
toric times.  Some  densely  forested  areas, 
as  the  Appalachian  region,  did  not  seem 
to  foster  the  art,  while  in  some  environ- 
ments where  wood  is  scarce  the  Indians 
have  made  more  extended  use  of  such 
that  is  available  than  tribes  better  pro- 
vided with  the  raw  material.  Specimens 
of  woodworking  survive  in  ancient  de- 
posits of  artifacts  only  where  conditions 
are  most  favorable,  as  in  the  keys  of 
Florida,  whose  inhabitants  worked  wood 
in  elaborate  designs  with  shell  imple- 
ments and  shark's  teeth,  or  in  the  dry 
sands  of  Arizona,  where  hard-wood  imple- 
ments, prayersticks  of  Cottonwood,  and 
other  omects,  have  been  found. 

Fire,  the  stone  ax,  and  the  wedge  were 
the  principal  tools  of  the  Indian  for  get- 
ting out  timber.  With  these  the  largest 
tree  could  be  felled  and  cut  into  lengths. 
Some  tribes  in  the  California-Oregon 
region  felled  trees  by  bruising  off  succes- 
sive rounds  of  the  wood.  Large  timber 
was  not  demanded,  however,  except  for 
canoes,  house-posts,  beams,  and  totem 
poles.  Boards,  when  required,  were 
split  out  with  antler  wedges,  while 
smaller  material  was  cut  with  stone  or  cop- 
per tools.  The  saw,  drill,  ax,  adze,  knife, 
chisel,  scraper,  rasp,  and  the  smoother, 
made  of  suitable  stone,  shell,  copper,  or 
teeth,  were  used  for  wood  working,  t  he 
knife  being  drawn  toward  the  body. 
Wood  was  bent  by  means  of  hot  water 
and  fire,  small  rods  were  straightened  with 
the  teeth  or  with  wrenches  of  bone,  horn, 
or  wood,  and  larger  rods  or  poles  in 
smoke  and  heat  of  the  fire.  In  the 
Pueblo  region  figurines  and  other  objects 
of  soft  wood  are  modeled  entirely  by  rub- 
bing with  coarse  sandstone  or  by  attri- 
tion upon  rock.  Canoes  were  hollowed 
out  with  the  aid  of  fire,  the  charred  por- 
tions being  removed  with  cutting  tools. 
In  every  locality  each  art  had  its  par- 
ticular tools,  varying  as  to  material,  haft- 
ing,  etc.,  and  some  arts,  as  the  making 
of  bows  and  arrows,  developed  a  large 
number  of  tools  for  shaping,  finishing, 
and  decorating.  Dishes,  small  boxes, 
and  the  like  were  excavated  with  great 
labor  by  means  of  scrapers  and  other  cut- 
ting tools,  as  the  incisors  of  the  beaver, 
suitably  hafted.  The  use  of  curly  knots 
from  trees  for  dishes  was  widespread, 
since  much  of  the  work  in  forming  the 
vessel,  spoon,  or  cup  had  been  done  by 
nature.  In  many  cases  the  interior  of  the 
knot  had  decayed,  leaving  a  shell  which 
became  a  vessel,  with  Tittle  working. 
Perforations  for  lashing,  suspending,  and 
fastening  were  made  w  ith  the  drill.  In 
hard- wood  saplings  there  is  often  a  core  of 
pith  which  could  be  pushed  out  with  a 


cane  or  grass  stem  and  the  hole  somewhat 
enlarged  to  form  a  tube.  In  the  Pueblo 
region  roof  timbers  and  the  stakes  that 
were  used  to  cover  bodies  in  ancient  bur- 
ials show  marks  of  the  stone  tools  with 
which  they  were  cut.  Firewood  was 
broken  from  trees  by  means  of  large 
grooved  hammers  pr  mauls.  Most  of  the 
elementary  processes  known  to  modern 
woodworkers  were  practised  by  these 
Indians.  Examples  of  joining,  splicing, 
binding,  lashing,  pegging,  and  grooving 
are  found,  and  in  joining  birch-bark  a 
process  somewhat  resembling  dovetailing 
was  often  employed.  The  tenon  and 
mortise  appear  to  be  absent,  their  place 
being  taken  in  Alaskan  houses  by  worked 
sockets  for  frame  timbers,  and  in  other 
structures,  as  the  Navaho  hogan,  by 
crotched  sticks.  The  N.  W.  coast  tribes 
had  a  primitive  vise  for  holding  bent- 
wood  boxes  and  dishes.  Pegs  of  bone, 
ivory,  or  wood  were  used  instead  of 
nails. 

Among  the  numerous  products  of  wood- 
working may  be  mentioned  bows,  arrows, 
spears,  armor,  gaming  blocks,  trinket 
boxes,  and  chests,  especial  1  v  developed  by 
the  N.  W.  coast  tribes,  boat  frames,  boats, 
sleds,  bowls,  mortars,  pestles,  fire-drills, 
pipestems,  masks,  and  figurines.  Among 
these  objects  are  specimens  carved  with 
such  skill  as  to  entitle  them  to  a  place  in 
the  class  of  art  productions. 

Consult  Beverley,  Hist  Va.,  1722;  Boas 
in  Southern  Workman,  xxxix,  no.  6, 
837-343,  1910;  Bogoras  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Jesup  Exped.,  vu,  1905; 
Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
xvn,  pt.  iii,  1905;  Kroeber  in  Pub.  Univ. 
Cal.,  vin,  no.  2,  1908;  Mason  (1 )  in  Rep. 
Nat  Mus.  1894,  1898,  (2)  in  Smithsonian 
Rep.  1886,  205-239,  1889;  Morgan  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iv,  1881;  Nelson  in 
18th  Rejp.  B.  A.  E  ,  pt  1,  1899;  Norden- 
skiold,  Cliff  Dwellers  of  the  Mesa  Verde, 
18M3;  Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  m, 
1877;  Swan  in  Smith  son.  Cont  Knowl., 
xxi,  1-18,  1876,  (2)  ibid.,  xvi,  1-108,  1870; 
Swan  ton  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist., 
Jesup  Exped.,  v,  pt  1, 1905;  Willoughby 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  n.  s.,  ix,  no.  2,  296-306, 
1907.  (w.  n.) 

Woolyneag.  A  name  in  the  northern 
parts  of  New  England  for  the  fisher  or 
pekan,  Mustela  pennanti.  The  name  is 
from  Abnaki  tnUanikw,  'handsome  squir- 
rel' (from  wul,  'good,'  'pretty,'  etc.  -f- 
anikw,  a  general  name  for  'squirrel'  in 
all  Algonquian  dialects).  The  name, 
with  variants  wokineag  and  xrooUneag,  is 
evidently  a  misapplication.    ( w.  r.  q.) 

Woosemeqnin.    See  Mcux<uoiL 

Wootassite.    See  (hilarity. 

Wooteka.  A  former  village,  probably 
Seminole,  e.  of  Apalachee  bay,  w.  Fla.— 
Bart  ram,  Voy.,  i,  map,  1799. 
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Wopohwats  ( WdpoK'w&U,  1  White 
Shield  Owner,'  commonly  known  to  the 
whites  as  White  Shield).  A  former  chief 
of  the  Southern  Cheyenne,  born  about 
1833  on  an  upper  branch  of  North  Platte 
r.,  Wyo.;  diea  in  1883  near  the  present 
Kingfisher,  Ok  la.  In  accordance  with 
Indian  custom,  he  had  different  names 
at  different  periods.  As  a  young  man 
he  was  known  as  Mouse  Road.  His 
more  famous  name  was  bestowed  on  him 
in  1882  by  his  uncle,  the  noted  Black 
Kettle,  killed  in  the  battle  of  the  Washita, 
who  had  previously  borne  the  name 
himself.  About  the  year  1878  he  assumed 
his  grandfather's  name  of  Buffalo  Beard, 
which  he  kept  until  his  death.  Having 
distinguished  himself  as  a  warrior,  par- 
ticularly in  two  engagements  with  the 
Pawnee,  he  became  a  leader  in  the  Bow- 
string soldier  society,  and  in  1870  was 
formally  elected  to  the  council  of  chiefs. 
In  the  next  year  he  was  one  of  a  delega- 
tion sent  to  Washington  to  represent  the 
allied  Cheyenne  ana  Arapaho  tribes  then 
newly  established  on  a  reservation  in 
Oklahoma,  and  with  his  companions  re- 
ceived from  President  Grant  a  treaty 
medal  bearing  the  device  of  a  pipe,  a 
plow,  a  globe,  and  a  Bible,  which  were 
explained  to  symbolize  peace,  agricul- 
ture, education,  and  Christianity.  White 
Shield  accepted  all  this  literal! v,  and  on 
his  return  became  an  earnest  advocate  of 
civilization,  schools,  and  mission  work. 
Throughout  the  outbreak  of  1874-75  he 
held  his  band  quiet  at  the  agency.  In 
1881  he  was  again  chosen  as  delegate, 
but  was  unable  to  go  by  reason  of  the 
death  of  his  daughter,  tribal  custom  for- 
bidding participation  in  public  busintss 
by  anyone  in  mourning.  As  was  com- 
mon with  the  Plains  Indians,  he  had 
two  wives,  who  were  sisters.  His  son, 
Harvey  White  Shield  (see  Hishkowits),  is 
one  of  the  l>est  educated  young  men  in 
the  tribe  and  an  efficient  mission  helper 
and  interpreter.  (j.  m.) 

Wopnm.    Mentioned  as  a  Karok  village 
on  Klamath  r.,  Cal.,  inhabited  in  1860. 
Woo-pum.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  23, 1860. 

Woronock.  A  Wfappinger  village  on  the 
e.  bank  of  lower  Housatonic  r.,  in  New 
Haven  co.,  Conn.,  at  the  ferry  between 
Mil  ford  and  Stratford. 

Oronoake.— Bird*oy(1761)in  Mara.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
1st  «.,  x.  111.  18U9.  Oronoks.— Trumbull,  Ind. 
Names  Conn.,  91,  1881.  Oronoque.— Ibid.  Woro- 
nock.—Ibid. 

Worship.    See  Orenda,  Prayer,  Religion. 

Woruntnck.  A  village  in  Massachu- 
setts, apparently  on  or  near  Connecticut 
r.,  whose  inhabitants  were  driven  out  by 
the  Mohawk  about  1684. — Winthrop 
(1664)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc  Coll.,  4th  a., 
vi,  631,  1863. 

Wotameus.  A  village  in  1608  on  the 
w.  bank  of  Patuxent  r.  in  Prince  George 
co.,  Md.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  181!). 


Wotkalgi  ('raccoon  people').  A  clan 
of  the  Creeks. 

W6tkalfi.-Gat«-het,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  155,  1884. 
Wo'  tko.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  161, 1878. 

Wovoka  ('The  Cutter').  A  Paiute 
dreamer  and  medicine-man,  and  origi- 
nator of  the  Ghost  dance;  born  in  w. 
Nevada  about  1856.  His  father,  Tavibo, 
'  White  Man,'  was  also  a  reputed  medi- 
cine-man, and  the  son  may  have  inherited 
the  mystic  tendency  from  him.  After  his 
fathers  death  the  boy  was  taken  into  the 
family  of  a  white  rancher  from  whom  he 
received  the  name  of  Jack  Wilson,  by 
which  he  was  commonly  known  among 
the  whites.  He  was  still  alive  in  1905, 
but  had  lost  in  large  measure  his  former 
influence.  For  an  account  of  hie  super- 
natural mission,  see  Ghott  dance.  Con- 
sult Mooney,  Ghost  Dance  Religion,  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  1896. 

Wowol.  A  former  Yokuts  ( Mariposan ) 
tribe  that  lived  near  the  Tachi  and  Cnunut, 
n.  or  e.  of  Tulare  lake,  Cal.  With  the 
Chunut  they  ceded  their  lands  to  the 
United  States  by  treaty  of  June  3,  1851, 
excepting  a  strip  from  Tulare  to  Buena 
Vista  lake.  In  1857  they,  with  the  Tachi, 
numbered  175. 

Wah  wol.-Wemell»  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
84th  Cong.,  ad  whs..  32.  1857.  Woo  wells.— Lewis  in 
Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  18r»7.  400,  1858.  Wo- wol  — Barbour 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  256,  1853. 

Wright,  Allen.  A  Choctaw  preacher, 
born  in  Mississippi  about  1825;  he  emi- 
grated with  most  of  the  tribe  to  Indian 
Ter.  in  1832,  his  parents  dying  soon  after- 
ward, leaving  him  and  a  sister.  He  had 
a  strain  of  white  blood,  prol>ably  one- 
eighth  or  one-sixteenth.  In  his  youth 
he  lived  some  time  in  the  family  of  the 
Rev.  Cyrus  Kingsbury,  a  Presbyterian 
missionary,  and  began  his  education  in 
a  missionary  day-school  near  Doaksvi lie. 
While  here  he  was  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  s<x>n  after  entered 
Spencer  Academy  in  the  Choctaw  Nation. 
By  reason  of  his  studious  habits  he  was 
sent  by  the  Choctaw  authorities  to  a 
school  in  Delaware,  but  afterward  went 
to  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1852.  He 
then  took  a  full  course  in  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York  City,  being 
graduated  in  1855,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  ordained  by  the  Indian  Presby- 
tery. Returning  to  his  people  in  Indian 
Ter.,  he  preached  to  them  until  his  death 
in  1885.  His  people  appreciating  his  abil- 
ity and  uprightness,  Mr  Wright  was  called 
to  affairs  of  state,  being  elected  succes- 
sively a  member  of  the  Choctaw  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate,  and  after- 
ward Treasurer.  In  1866,  after  the  Civil 
War,  he  was  sent  to  Washington  as  a 
delegate  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  and  during  his  absence 
was  elected  principal  chief  of  the  Choc- 
taw Nation,  an  office  which  he  held  until 
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1870.  The  Rev.  John  Kd wards  charac- 
terized Wright  as  "a  man  of  large  intel- 
ligence, good  mind,  an  excellent  preacher, 
and  a  very  faithful  laborer  for  the  good 
of  his  people.  No  other  Choctaw  that  I 
ever  met  could  give  such  a  clear  explana- 
tion of  difficult  points  in  the  grammar  of 
the  Choctaw."  About  1873  he  trans- 
lated the  Chickasaw  constitution,  which 
was  published  by  the  Chickasaw  Nation, 
and  in  1880  he  published  a  "Chahta 
Leksikon."  Just  before  his  death  he 
completed  the  translation  of  the  Psalms 
from  Hebrew  into  Choctaw.  Soon  after 
his  graduation  Mr  Wright  married  Miss 
Harriet  Newell  Mitchell,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  to  whom  were  born  several  chil- 
dren, including  Eliphalet  Nott  Wright, 
M.  D.,  of  Olney,  Okla.;  Rev.  Frank  Hall 
Wright,  of  Dallas,  Texas;  Mrs  Mary 
Wallace  and  Mrs  Anna  W.  Ludlow,  of 
Wapanucka,  Okla.;  Allen  Wright,  jr., 
a  lawyer  of  South  McAleeter,  Okla.;  Mrs 
Clara  E.  Richards,  Miss  Kathrine  Wright, 
and  James  B.  Wright,  C.  E.,  all  of  Wa- 
panucka, Okla.  leor  Mr  Wright's  por- 
trait, see  Choctaw. 

Wroietaiatow.    See  Outacity. 

Wuckan.  One  of  the  7  Winnebago 
villages  in  1806,  situated  on  L.  Povgan, 
Winnebago  eo.,  Wis.— Pike,  Trav.,'  124, 
1811. 

Wuia  (Hu-ta).  Given  by  Ingalls  (H. 
R.  Ex.  Doc.  66,  42d  Cong.,  3d  seas.,  2, 
1873)  as  a  Paiute  band  in  Utah.  Not 
identified. 

Wmtuthlaa.  A  Kuitsh  village  on  lower 
(Jmnqua  r.,  Oreg. 

Wu'-i-ttt'-cla  -i. — Doreey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III.  231.  1890. 

Wukakeni  ( WukaxPni,  1  at  the  can- 
yon' ) .  A  former  Modoc  settlement  on  the 
e.  side  of  Tule  lake,  n.  e.  Cal. — Gatschet 
in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  n,  pt  i,  xxxii, 

i88a 

Wukoanu.  The  Great-ant  clan  of  the 
Ala  (Horn)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 

Wuko'-a-nu  wui-wii.-Fcwkei  In  Am.  Authr.. 
VII.  401.  1894  (tcuil-wii  =  'clan'). 

Wakoki  ( 1  great  house  or  village ' ).  A 
group  of  ruined  pueblos  w.  of  the  Great 
falls  and  the  Black  fallsof  Little  Colorado 
r.,  about  40  m.  n.  e.  of  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 
Both  archcological  and  traditionary  evi- 
dence indicate  that  they  were  erected  in 
prehistoric  times  by  the  Snake  clan  of  the 
Hopi  and  formed  one  of  itsstopning  places 
in  its  migration  from  the  N.  to  its  present 
habitations  in  n.  e.  Arizona.  See  Fewkes 
in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  56  et  seo,.,  1904. 
Black  falU  ruina.— Fewkes.  ibid.,  41. 

Wnkopakabi  ('great  reed  or  arrow 
house').  A  ruined  pueblo,  consisting  of 
a  numtwr  of  mounds  very  much  worn 
down,  covering  a  rather  small  site,  at 
Ganado,  on  the  road  between  Ft  Defiance 
and  Reams  canvon,  Ariz.  It  is  locally 
known  as  Pueblo  Ganado  and  Pueblo 


Colorado.  It  was  inhabited  in  ancient 
times  by  the  Pakab  or  Reed  people  of  tbe 
Hopi,  who  migrated  from  Wukopakal'i&i 
Awatobi  (q.  v.).  After  the  destruction 
of  the  latter  village,  in  1700,  they  went 
to  the  Middle  mesa  of  the  Hopi  and 
founded  a  town  on  the  b.  side;  puhs- 
quently  they  moved  to  Walpi,  on  the  KaS 
mesa,  where  their  descendants  now  live. 
These  people,  as  their  name  signifies, 
were  warriors,  and  traditionally  they  are 
related  to  the  Zufii.  Their  descendant* 
hold  at  the  present  time,  in  December,  t 
war  celebration.  (j.  w.  ?. ) 

Pueblo  Colorado.  —  A  local  name  Pueblo  0*ami»  - 
Fewkea  in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E  .  127,  1904  (Span, 
'sheep  village,'  another  local  name). 

Wullaueg    See  Woolyrurag. 

.Wunnashowatuckoog  (  'people  at  tbe 
fork  of  the  river').    A  Nipmuc  tribe 
or  band  formerlv  living  in  the  s.  part  of 
Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  probably  on  Black- 
stone  r.    They  adjoined  the  N'arraganset, 
to  whom  they  were  said  to  be  subject 
although  the  two  tribes  are  known  to 
have  been  at  war.    They  sheltered  tbe 
hostile  Pequot  in  1637,  and  for  thia  were 
attacked  by  the  eastern  Nipmuc  and. 
being  defeated,  retreated  toward  the  Mo- 
hawk country.    They  seem  to  have  re- 
turned again,  for  in  1675  we  find  tbe 
English  interfering  to  protect  them  from 
inroads  of  the  Mohegan  and  Xarragan*t. 
8howatuka.— Williams  (l67o)in  Maw.  Ht«t  Sor 
Coll.,  4th  8.,  VI,  297.  l»i;5.  Wunna*ho»tutkiJOft 
Williams  ( 1637),  ibid.,  3d  8.,  ix.  3U0.  1M6  Wuas* 
■howatuokooft. — Williams  (1696),  ibid.,  1.161  1$2> 
WunnamhowKtuckowof-B  —Williams  (1675), 
4lh  ».,  VI,  297,  1863  Wu 
liams  (1637).  ibid..  193. 

Wushketan  ( 4  people  having 
top  of  one  another').  A  Tlingit division 
of  the  Wolf  phratry  living  at  Killisnoo, 
Gaudekan,  and  Auchguhisu,  Alaska. 
Nuechke  tan  -Knaiwe.  Tlinkit  Ind..  II*  W» 
Uuecbketan— Ibid.  Wu'cketin.— Swan  ton.  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E..  1904. 

Wusquowhananawkit  (4at  the  pigeon 
country').  A  Nipmuc  tribe,  or,  more 
likely,  band,  living  probably  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Worcester  co.,  Mas*.,  friends 
of  the  hostile  Pequot  in  1636,  and  neigh- 
bors of  and  possibly  related  to  tbe  Wun- 
nashowatuckoog. 

Wusquowhananawkita. — Williams  (1636)  in  J^4* 
Hist.  Soc.  ColL,  4th  a.,  vi,  1SS.  1N53  Wu*juo»m 
aawkita  —Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn..  91, 1** 
Wutapiu  (  W&'tavi'u,  from  a  Sioux  word 
meaning  'eat'  or  'eaters,'  sing.  IHr'to/O- 
A  principal  division  of  the  Cheyenne 
tribe  (q.  v.).  (J.  *•) 

Cheyenne  Bioua.-Dorsey  in  Field  Column. M» 
Pub.  no.  103,  62. 1905.  Wltapiu.— MooaeT,Gt»y« 
Dance.  1025,  1896  (improperly  Riven  byrai^nc 
from  Grtnnell  MS.  aa  'haters')  WTtafii- 
Mooney  In  Mem.  Am.  Anthr  A**n.,  i,  406, 
WuB  ta  pi  u.-tfrinuell,  Social  Or*  Cheyenne,  1*. 
1905. 

Wutahik  ( '  fisher ' ).  A  subphratry  or 
gens  of  the  Menominee. — Hoffman  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  1,  42,  1896. 

Wyah.  A  Nitinat  village  on  the  b. 
shore  of  the  outlet  of  Nitinat  lagoon,  a  »• 
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coast  of  Vancouver  id. ;  pop.  63  in  1902. 
Whyack.-Whymper,  Alaska,  78.  1869.  Wyah- 
Can.  Ind.  Afl.,  264,  1902. 

WyalMiM  { Sf chwihUlusink,  'at  the 
dwelling  place  of  the  hoary  veteran,' 
bo  called  from  an  ancient  warrior  who 
lived  near. — Heckewelder).  A  former 
Munsee  and  Iroquois  settlement  at  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  the  same  name 
in  Bradford  co.j  Pa.  It  was  also  the  site 
of  an  older  Indian  village,  called  Gohon- 
toto,  which  is  mentioned  by  Cammerhoff , 
who  visited  the  place  in  1750.  "Here, 
they  tell  me,"  he  says,  "was  in  early 
times  an  Indian  town,  traces  of  which  are 
still  noticeable,  e.  g.,  corn-pits,  etc.,  in- 
habited by  a  distinct  nation  (neither 
Aquinoschioni,  i.  e.,  Iriquois,  nor  Dela-  - 
wares),  who  spoke  a  peculiar  language 
and  were  called  Tehotitachsae;  against 
these  the  Five  Nations  warred,  and  rooted 
them  out.  The  Cayugas  for  a  time  held 
a  number  of  them,  but  the  Nation  and 
their  language  are  now  exterminated  and 
extinct"  (Cammerhoff  quoted  by  Clark 
in  Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  Gen.  Sullivan,  124, 
1887).  In  1752  Papunhank,  a  Munsee 
chief,  settled  at  the  site  with  20  families. 
He  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  came  in  contact  with  the 
Quakers,  and  later  made  great  preten- 
sions as  a  religious  teacher.    The  pco- 

f)le  of  his  village  became  dissatisfied  with 
lis  instruction,  and  after  a  conference  de- 
cided to  take  the  first  religious  teacher 
who  came  to  their  village,  having  been 
undecided  whether  they  wanted  a  Quak- 
er or  a  Moravian.  John  Wool  man,  a 
Quaker  evangelist,  who  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  Papunhank  during  his  vis- 
its to  Philadelphia,  set  out  for  \V  yal using 
in  May,  1763,  accompanied  by  Benjamin 
Parvin.  News  of  the  situation  reaching 
David  Zeisberger  at  Bethlehem,  he  at 
once  started  lor  this  promising  field, 
passing  Woolman  on  the  mountains  be- 
low Wilkes-Barre.  On  the  way  he  met 
Job  Chilian. iy,  a  Delaware,  the  messenger 
and  friend  of  the  English,  who  was  then 
living  in  Papunhank's  village.  Together 
they  entered  the  settlement  and  were 
welcomed  by  the  Indians.  In  a  few  days 
Woolman  reached  the  place;  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  decision  of  the  council,  and 
that  as  a  conseauence  they  had  accepted 
Zeisberger  as  their  teacher.  The  latter 
remained  until  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
during  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  when 
he  removed  the  Moravian  Indians  to 
Bethlehem,  thence  to  Philadelphia(Arch. 
Pa.,  iv,  138,  1853).  At  the  urgent  invi- 
tation of  Papunhank,  these  Indians 
moved  back  to  W  yal  using,  which  they 
reached  May  18,  1 765.  Owing  to  various 
i  the  mission  was  abandoned,  June 


11, 1772,  by  the  Moravians,  who  removed 
to  Beaver  r.  (see  FViedenshudten) .  Dur- 

3456— Bull.  30,  pt  2—07  62 


ing  the  Revolution  the  village  became  a 
gathering  place  for  hostile  Indians  and 
Tories,  many  of  the  raids  into  the  Sus- 
quehanna valley  being  planned  here  and 
at  Sheshequin.  On  Sept.  28,  1778,  Col. 
Hartley  marched  from  Sheshequin,  which 
he  had  destroyed,  and  camped  that  night 
at  Wyalusing,  which  the  Indians  had  de- 
serteu  just  before  his  arrival.  On  the 
29th  his  detachment  of  about  120  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Indians  a  short  distance 
from  the  village;  the  Indians  were  de- 
feated, leaving  10  dead,  while  Hartley 
had  4  killed  and  10  wounded.  From 
here  he  marched  to  Wyoming  (Arch. 
Pa.,  vn,  5-9,  1853).  On  Aug.  5-7,  1779, 
Sullivan's  army  encamped  at  the  site  of 
the  Indian  village  when  on  its  expedition 
to  the  Seneca  country.  Rev.  Mr  Rogers, 
chaplain  in  this  expedition,  says  in  his 

{'ournal,  "No  sign  of  even  the  smallest 
mt  was  left  standing"  (Jour.  Mil.  Exped. 
Gen.  Sullivan,  258, 1887).  (o.  p.  o.) 
Machachloaunf.— Post  (1760)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  in.  743, 
1863.  Macheluainf.— Indian  letter  (1764),  ibid., 
IV,  170,  1853.  Machochlaung.— Port  (1760),  op. 
clt.,  744.  Machochloachung. — Ibid.  Kaohwihi- 
luainf. — Day,  Penn.,  138,  1843.  Mahacklooaing. — 
Proud,  Penn.,  II,  320.  1798.  Makahelouaink.— Te- 
dyuscung  (1761)  quoted  in  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  viii,636, 
1852.  Makehalouainc,  Papounan'a  Houae. — Ibid., 
635.  M'ehwihilluainY— Heckewelder  in  Traiia. 
Am.  Philfw.  9oc  n.  s.,  tv,  362.  1*34.  MIeballoa- 
aen  — Pa.  Council  (1760)  in  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  vni. 

>  -  Monmucblooacn.  -I'n  Co  noil  1760) 
m  Arch.  Ph.,  hi,  74H,  18'tf.  Papounan'a  Town.— 
Hiimillon  (1761)  in  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  vm,  648,  1852. 
Waghalooaen.-Col.  Rec.  Ph.  (1760),  ibid.,  492. 
Wealuaing.— Grant  <  1779)  in  Mil.  Exped.  Gen.  Sul- 
livan, 238,  1*87.  Wealuakingtown.— Much  in 
(1779),  ibid.,  194.  Wialoaing.—  German  Flats 
eonf.  (1770)  in  N.  Y..  DOc.  Co).  Hist.,  VIII,  243. 
1K.Y7.  Wiaiuaing.—  Grunt  (177y)  in  Jour.  Mil. 
Exped.  G<  n.  Sullivan.  138,  1**7.  Wighalooeen.— 
Gov.  Penn  (1768)  in  Col.  Rec.  Ph.,  i.x.  425,  436, 
1852.  Wighaloaacon  —  Pa.  Council  (1760),  Ibid., 
VIII.  492.  1852.  Wighalouain — Gov.  Hamilton 
(1761).  ibid.,  648.  Wihaiooaiog .—  Writer  of  1784 
quoted  by  HHrrK  Tour.  211,  1805.  Wildludt.— 
Fellows  (1779)  in  Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  Gen.  Sullivan, 
86,  1887.  Wyalouaing.— Petition  to  Gov.  Penn 
(1764)  In  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  IX.  139,  1852.  Wyalucing.— 
Barton  ( 1779)  In  Jour.  Mil.  Kxped.  Gen.  Sullivan, 
5. 18>7.  Wvaluaing.— Hartley  (1778)  in  Arch.  Pa., 
VII,  7,  1853.  Wybuaing.— Campfleld  (1779)  in 
Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  Gen.  Sullivan,  63,  1887.  Wye- 
luting.—  Li vermore  (1779)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  VI,  320.  1850.  Wylucing.— Gookin  (1779)  in 
Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  Gen.  Sullivan,  104,  1887.  Wy- 
luaink— Blake  (1779),  ibid.,  39.  Wyoluaiag.— 
Dearborn  (1779).  ibid.,  69. 
Wyandot.  See  Huron. 
Wyandotte.  An  American  breed  of 
fowls,  earlier  known  as  Sebright  Cochins, 
said  to  have  sprung  from  the  mating  of  a 
Sebright  bantam  cock  and  a  Cochin  hen. 
The  name  was  proposed  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  in  1883,  by  Mr  Houdette,  and 
after  some  opposition  it  has  been  accepted 
as  the  name  of  the  fowl  (T.  F.  McGrew, 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.  Bull.  31,  1901). 
The  word  is*  the  same  as  Wyandot,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  peoples  oi  Iroquoian 
stock.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Wyantenuc.  A  village  in  Litchfield  co., 
Conn.,  where  there  was  a  great  Indian 
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gathering  in  1675;  possibly  identical  with 

W.yattan'o.— Doc.  of  lfi?6  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hint., 
xni,  496.  18X1.  Wayattanoc.— Heading,  ibid. 
Wyantanuck.— Leete  (1675)  in  Mam.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  b.,  vii.  575,  is»i5.  Wyantenuok  — Wads- 
worth  (1694).  ibid.,  1, 108,  IMS. 

Wynemac.    See  Winamae. 

Wyoming  (Delaware:  M' cheuwdmink, 
4  upon  thegreat  plain. '  The  native  name, 
variously  corrupted  to  Chiwaumuc,  Wia- 
wamic,  Wayomic,  Waiomink,  etc..  finally 
reached  the  more  euphonious  form  of 
Wyoming,  a  word  which  was  long  sup- 
posed to  signify  'field  of  blood.  The 
name  was  made  widely  known  by  the 
poet  Campbell  in  his  "Gertrude  of  Wyo- 
ming" (1809),  an  imaginary  tale  the 
scenes  and  incidents  of  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  massacre  of  the  settlers 
on  July  3,  1778,  by  British  soldiers,  To- 
ries, and  Indian*  in  the  above-named 
picturesque  valley.  It  is  not  known  who 
suggested  the  name  of  the  state  (which 
had  been  proposed  as  that  of  a  territory 
as  early  as  1805),  but  it  was  probably 
some  emigrant  or  emigrants  from  one  of 
the  dozen  or  more  places  so  called  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  Union. — Gerard). 
A  settlement,  Ije fore  1744,  of  Shawnee 
and  Mahican,  after  which  time  and  until 
1756  it  was  made  up  of  Shawnee,  Ma- 
hican, Iroquois,  Munsee,  and  Nanticoke. 
After  the  latter  date  it  was  a  Delaware 
and  Munsee  village,  the  headquarters  of 
Tedyuskung,  the  leading  chief  of  the 
Delawares.  The  principal  settlement 
was  at  the  site  of  the  present  Wilkes- 
Barre\  Luzerne  CO.,  Pa.  The  name  was 
applied  to  the  lands  in  the  Wyoming 
valley,  in  which  there  were  a  number  of 
Indian  villages,  and  then  to  the  chief 
town  of  the  region.  The  location  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  records  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  the  council  of  Philadelphia, 
June,  1728.  At  the  council  at  Conest<iga 
(May  1728),  Tawenna,  chief  of  the  Con- 
estoga,  said  that  the  attack  upon  John 
Burt's  house  the  year  before  had  not 
been  made  by  the  Conestoga,  Delawares, 
Shawnee,  or  Conov,  but  bv  the  Minisink 
(Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  iv,  314,  1851).  At  the 
council  at  Philadelphia  in  June  follow- 
ing, Allumapees  stated  that  the  "Meny- 
sineks"  lived  "at  the  Forks  of  Sasque- 
hannah  above  Meehayomy,  &  that  their 
Kings  name  is  Kindarsowa"  (ibid.,  m, 
326,  1852).  When  the  Delaware  chiefs 
signed  (lie  famous  deed  of  1737  (the  so- 
called  "Walking  Purchase"),  they  did 
so  with  the  understanding  that  "those 
living  in  the  Minisinks  would  not  be 
obliged  to  abandon  their  lands,  but  would 
live  there  in  friendship  with  the  English 
(  Walton,  Conrad  Weiser,  66,  1900;  Arch. 
Pa.,  i,  541,  1852).  At  thecouncil  at  Phil- 
adelphia in  1742,  when  Canassatego  or- 
dered the  Delawares  to  leave  at  once  for 


Shamokin  or  Wyoming,  he  was  in  igno- 
rance of  any  such  understanding  on  "the 
part  of  the  Delawares.  Weiser,  if  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  speech,  at  least 

Eennitted  its  statements  to  pass  unre- 
uked.  The  Delawares  went  away  from 
this  council  thorough  lv  humiliated. 
Some  of  them  moved  to  Shamokin,  some 
to  Wyoming,  bnt  the  great  majority  of 
them  went  w.  to  the  Ohio  and  joined"  the 
Shawnee  in  their  effort  to  throw  off  the 
Iroquois  yoke.  When  Zinzendorf  and  hi? 
party  of  Moravian  missionaries  visited 
Wyoming  in  the  fall  of  1742,  be  found  it 
occupied  chiefly  by  the  Shawnee,  who 
were  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  him,  as  they 
feared  that  he  had  come  to  buy  their 
lands  (Zinzendorf  s  Jour,  in  Mem."  Mora- 
vian Church,  71,  1870).  At  this  time  the 
flats  w.  of  the  Susquehanna  were  occu- 

tied  by  the  Shawnee,  while  the  Mahican 
ad  a  large  village  at  the  s.  end  of  the 
valley,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river. 
In  1751  the  Nanticoke  had  a  settlement 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  on  the  k. 
side  of  the  river.  At  the  treaty  of  Albany, 
in  1754,  when  the  Iroquois  disposed  of 
the  lands  drained  by  the  Juniata,  they 
reserved  these  lands  at  Wyoming  as  a 
hunting  ground,  and  as  a  place  of  refuge 
from  the  French,  should  they  be  driven 
to.  seek  an  asylum  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  vi, 
119,  1851).  They  then  appointed  John 
Shikellimy,  son  of  Shikellimy,  to  look 
after  these  lands  for  them.  At  the 
council  at  Easton,  1757,  Tedyuskung 
said:  "We  intend  to  settle  at  Wyo- 
ming, and  we  want  to  have  certain  boun- 
daries fixed  between  you  and  us,  and 
a  certain  tract  of  land  fixed,  whifh 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  us  or  our 
children  ever  to  sell,  or  for  you  or  any  of 
vour  children  ever  to  buv"  (ibid..  Til, 
678, 1851 ).  When  it  was  discovered  t  hat 
this  land  had  been  sold  by  the  Mohawk 
at  Albany  in  1754  to  Lydius,  the  agent  of 
the  Connecticut  Companv,  Conrad  Weiser 
declared  that  the  deed"  was  fraudulent 
and  that  unless  the  settlement  was  pre- 
vented an  Indian  war  would  result 
Hendrick,  the  Mohawk  chief,  summoned 
to  Philadelphia,  stated  that  the  deed  had 
been  obtained  by  fraud.  The  extended 
discussion  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Connecticut  and  the  fearful  slaughter  at 
Wyoming  were  the  results  of  this  transac- 
tion. (For  details  relating  to  this  subject, 
consult  Arch.  Pa.,  n,  120  et  seq.,  1852; 
Walton,  Conrad  Weiser,  193  et  seq.,  1900  » 
In  1755  the  Mohawk  refused  to  accept 
the  second  instalment  of  the  monev  for 
the  purchase  of  the  lands,  although  tlen- 
driek  had  advised  them  to  do  so.  In 
July  of  that  year  came  B ruddock's  de- 
feat, and  then  all  the  discontented  In- 
dians sought  vengeance  for  the  manv 
grievances  they  had  against  Pennsyf- 
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vania.  In  1756  Wyoming  was  occupied 
by  a  mixed  population  of  Delawares, 
Shawnee.  Iroquois,  and  Mahican,  with  a 
few  Chickasaw,  the  Delawares  being  in 
the  majority.  In  the  early  summer  of 
that  year  Tedyuskung  moved  to  Tioga 
with  his  followers.  After  the  council  of 
1757  the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania  of- 
fered to  enact  a  law  which  would  grant 
the  Wyoming  lands  to  Tedyuskung  aud 
the  Delawares  forever,  but  the  project 
was  delayed  for  various  reasons,  chiefly 
because  the  lands  had  never  been  bought 
from  the  Iroquois.  Tedyuskung  insisted 
that  a  fort  and  houses  be  built  at  Wyo- 
ming for  the  Delawares,  and  Weiser  was 
asked  to  look  after  this  work,  but  de- 
clined to  do  so  on  account  of  his  health 
and  because  he  feared  the  Iroquois  would 
blame  him  for  doing  the  work.  The 
council  then  appointed  one  of  their  own 
number  to  oversee  the  work;  a  force 
of  50  or  60  carpenters  and  masons  was 
sent  to  Wyoming,  where  10  wooden  houses 
with  stone  foundations  were  erected. 
In  the  spring  of  1758  Tedyuskung 
went  to  Philadelphia  from  Wyoming,  to 
which  place  he  had  removed,  and  asked 
that  schoolmasters,  councilors,  and  two 
ministers  be  sent  to  his  village,  saying, 
"You  must  consider  that  I  have  a  soul 
as  well  as  another"  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  vm, 
47,  1852).  At  the  treaty  at  Has  ton,  1758, 
he  again  presented  the  matter  of  the 
fraudulent  "Walking  Purchase,"  and 
charged  the  Mohawk  with  selling  the 
lands  at  Wyoming,  which  had  been 
promised  to  the  Delawares  as  a  perma- 
nent home.  The  old  chief  had  at  last 
to  pay  with  his  life  the  penalty  for  what 
he  said  at  this  council.  In  June,  1758, 
Charles  Thomson  and  Frederick  Post 
started  on  their  journey  to  Wyoming, 
but  when  they  reached  a  point  about  15 
m.  from  their  destination  they  were 
warned  by  Tedyuskung,  who  met  them, 
to  advance  no  farther  as  the  woods  about 
Wyoming  were  filled  with  hostile  Indians 
(Jour.  Thomson  and  Post  in  Arch.  Pa., 
in,  412-122,  1853).  In  the  spring  of 
1763  a  number  of  families  from  Connecti- 
cut settled  at  Wyoming  (Arch.  Pa.,  iv, 
105,  1853).  This  led  to  an  attack  by  the 
Indians  in  which  20  of  the  settlers  were 
killed  (ibid.,  127).  No  more  attempts 
were  made  to  settle  there  until  1 769,  when 
another  company  of  Connecticut  immi- 
grants reached  the  place,  and  at  once 
commenced  the  erection  of  a  fort,  called 
Ft  Durkee,  situated  between  Koss  and 
South  sts.,  Wilkes- Barn'1  (Frontier  Forts 
of  Pa.,  i,  425,  1896).  Other  forts  were 
built  in  this  region  about  this  same  time: 
Ft  Wyoming  (1771),  erected  by  the 
Pennsylvania  authorities  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Ft  Durkee,  was  situated  at  the 
junction  of  Northampton  and  River  sts., 


Wilkes-Barre;  Mill  Creek  Fort  (1772) 
on  the  n.  side  of  the  creek  of  the  same 
name;  Forty  Fort,  in  the  borough  of  the 
same  name,  built  in  1770  by  the  40 
pioneers  of  the  Connecticut  Co.  who 
went  to  the  region  in  1769.  During  the 
hostilities,  which  became  more  threaten- 
ing in  1778,  Forty  Fort  became  the  place 
of  refuge  to  which  many  of  the  settlers 
went  In  June  of  that  year,  when  it  was 
known  that  the  large  force  of  the  enemy 
were  approaching  Wyoming,  under  Maj. 
John  Butler,  the  inhabitants  sought  ref- 
uge in  the  various  forts  in  the  region,  but 
on  account  of  its  strength  and  size  the 
majority  gathered  in  Forty  Fort.  But- 
ler's force  of  about  1,100  men,  consisting 
of  about  200  British,  the  same  number 
of  Tories,  and  about  700  Indians,  chiefly 
Seneca  and  Cayuga,  descended  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  landed  a  few  miles  above 
Wyoming,  whence  they  marched  on  the 
night  of  July  1  and  encamped  on  the 
mountain  at  the  head  of  the  valley.  The 
next  day  demand  was  made  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort,  which  was  refused. 
The  force  gathered  in  the  fort  numl)ered 
fewer  than  400  (chiefly  old  men  and 
boys,  unfitted  by  reason  of  their  age  to 
be  at  the  front  with  the  American  army ), 
commanded  by  Col.  Zebulon  Butler. 
The  members  of  the  garrison,  no  doubt 
mistaken  in  their  estimates  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  enemy,  marched  out  on  July 
3  to  attack  them.  Then  followed  the 
battle,  the  defeat,  the  flight,  and  the 
awful  massacre  (Frontier  Forts  of  Pa.,  i, 
438  et  seq.,  1896;  Parkman,  Conspiracy 
of  Pontiac,  u,  109,  1901  (first  massacre 
1763);  Arch.  Pa.,  vi,626,  629,  63 let  seq., 
1853;  Egle,  Hist.  Pa.,  898-906,  1883). 
During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1778  the 
entire  frontier  from  Wyoming  to  Ft  Pitt 
was  subject  to  the  raids  of  the  Seneca  and 
Cayuga.  Washington  decided  to  send 
an  expedition,  under  Maj. -Gen.  John 
Sullivan,  into  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga 
country  to  destroy  the  villages  and  drive 
the  Indians  back  to  the  British  lines. 
Sullivan's  army  reached  Wyoming  on 
June  14,  where  it  remained  until  July  31, 
awaiting  supplies.  At  that  time  the 
village  was  filled  with  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  those  who  had  been  slain  in 
the  massacre  of  the  year  previous. 

In  addition  to  the  works  cited,  consult 
Miner,  Hist.  Wyoming,  1845;  Military 
Exped.  Gen.  Sullivan,  1887;  Wyoming 
Commetn.  Asso.,  Wyoming:  A  Record  of 
the  One  Hundredth  Year  Comniem.  Ob- 
serv.,  1882;  Wyoming  Comniem.  Asso., 
116th  Anniv.  of  Battle  and  Massacre,  1895; 
the  various  publications  of  this  associa- 
tion for  each  year.  (o.  p.  d.) 
Mahaniahy— Thomas  (1712)  In  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  iv, 
572,  ISM.  Maughwawaroe  — Day,  Penn.,  431,  1S43, 
M  cheuorai.— Heckewelder  in  Trans.  Am.  Philos. 
Soc.,  n.  s.,  iv,  861,  1834.  Kcheuw*mL-Ibid. 
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M'chwauwaumi.—  Day,  OP.  cit.    Mechayomy.— Pa. 

Council  (1782)  in  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  in.  451,  1862. 
Meehayomy.— Pa.  Council  ( 1728  ,  ibid.,  326.  Sca- 
handowana. — Ft  Johnson  com.  (1766)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hint.,  VII,  48,  1856.  8eahentoarrhonon. — 
Jes.  Rel.  1635,33, 1858  (H u ron  name  of  the  people). 
Scha,  nan,  do,  a,  na. — Clinton  (1750)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hint.,  vi,  548,  1855.  Sohahandowa.— Mt  John- 
son Council  (1755)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  2d  a.  vi,  293, 
1877.  Bchahandowana. — Mt  Johnson  conf.(1755)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi.984, 1855.  Seahautowano.— 
Weiser  (1755)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  II,  259.  1852.  Ske- 
handowa.— Writer  of  1737  quoted  by  Ruttenber. 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  194,  1872.  Waioming  — 
Zeisbcrffer  (1755)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  n.  459,  1853. 
Waiomink.— Day,  op.  cit,,  432.  Wajotnick. — Loa- 
kiel  (1794)  in  Rupp,  W.  Penn.,  app.,  358, 
1*46.  Wajomik.— Drnke,  Ind.  Chron..  184,  lh36. 
Waughwauwame—  Drake,  Tecumseh,  13,  1852. 
Wawamie.— Day,  Penn.,  432,  1843.  Wayomick.— 
Horsfleld  (1755)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  11,492, 1853.  Wayom- 
iaf.— Ibid.,  491.  Weoming.  —  Machin  (1779)  in 
Jour.  Mil.  Ezped.  Gen.  Sullivan,  194,  1*87. 
Weyomins;.— Easton  con  f.  (1757)  'n  N.Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  vii,  305,  1856.  Wioming.— Evans  map,  1749. 
Wiomink.— Peters  (1757)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  m,  288, 1853. 
Woyminf .— SpanKenberc  (1756)  quoted  by  Rupp, 
Northampton  Co.,  95,  1*46.  woyumoth.— Allwm- 
mapcet  (1743)  in  Col.  Rec.  Pa^  iv,  643.  1861. 
W  vaining — LaTour  map,  1782.  wyomen. — Writer 
of  1769  quoted  by  Kendall,  Tray.,  II,  281, 1809. 
Wyomin. — Canasxateco  (1742)  in  Col.  Rec.  Pa., 
IV,  580, 1861.  Wyoming— Johnson  (1756)  in  R.  I. 
Col.  Rec,  v.  529, 1860.  Vyomink.— Stanwix  (1757) 
in  Arch.  Pa..  Ill,  301,  1853.  Wyomiah.  —  Heat 
(1756),  ibid.,  56. 

Wysox.  A  tribe  or  band  reputed  to 
have  lived  on  a  small  creek  which  flows 
into  Susquehanna  r.  at  the  present  Wysox, 
Bradford  00.,  Pa.  According  to  Day 
(Penn.,  137,  1843),  tradition  states  that 
this  tribe  had  two  sanguinary  battles  at 
the  mouth  of  Towanda  cr.  with  Indians 
living  there,  probably  the  Nanticoke. 
The  Wysox  may  have  been  Munsee  or 
Delawares.  (j.  m.) 

W  z  ok  hi  lain.    See  Omnkhirhine. 

Xabaagua.  A  Chumashan  village  w.  of 
Pueblode  las  Canoas  ( San  Buenaventura), 
Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  in  1542.— Cabrillo, 
Narr.  (1542),  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla., 
181,  1857. 

Xagna.  A  Chumashan  village  w.  of 
Pueblo  de  las  Canoas  (San  Buenaven- 
tura), Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  in  1542. 
Sajay  (?).— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner  Apr.  17.  1HC3. 
Xagua. -Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1542),  in  Smith,  Colec. 
Doc.  Fla.,  181, 1857.   Xaaua.— Taylor,  op.  fit. 

Xaimela.  Mentioned  by  Oilate  (Doc. 
Ined.,  xvi,  113,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  New- 
Mexico  in  1598.  Doubtless  situated  in 
the  Salinas,  in  the  vicinity  of  A  bo,  e.  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  It  seemingly  pertained 
to  the  Piro  or  the  Tigua. 

Xalanaj.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.— Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Xalon.  A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.—  Taylor  in  Cat. 
Fanner,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Xamacha.  A  former  Diegueflo  rancheria 
near  San  Diego,  s.  Cal.— Ortega  (1775) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  253, 
1884. 

Xamunambe.    A  province,  tribe,  or  vil- 
lage on  the  South  Carolina  coast,  visited 
by  Ayllon  in  1520  and  1521.    Barcia  says 
under  a  chief  called  Datha." 
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Xamunambe.— Document os Ineclitos,  XI V.  606. 1870. 
Xamunanuo. — Oviedo,  Hist.  Gen.  Indies,  nr.  028, 
1853.    Xumunaumbe.— Barcia.  Ensayo,  4,  1723. 

Xana.  A  former  Dieguefio  rancheria 
near  San  Diego,  s.  Cal.— Ortega  (1775; 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Hist.  CaL,  i,  253, 
1884. 

Xapida.    A  province  or  tribe  on  the 
Carolina  coast,  visited  by  Ayllon  in  1521, 
when  it  was  under  the  chief  Datha. 
Xapida.— Barcia,  Ensayo  4,  1723. 
do.  Hist.  Gen.  Indies,  m,  628,  1853. 

Xarame  (probably  pronounced 
me).  A  Coahuiltecan  tribe,  well  known 
in  the  18th  century  at  several  Franciscan 
missions.  They  seem  to  have  been  natives 
of  the  region  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.  In 
1699  they  were  in  Coahuila  at  both  San 
Juan  Bautista  and  San  Francisco  Solano, 
below  the  present  Eagle  Pass,  on  the 
Rio  Grande  (Portillo,  Apuntes,  271,  279, 
1888).  Soon  after  this  date  they  were  the 
chief  tribe  at  the  latter  mission,  a  Xarame 
being  its  "governor"  (Paredes,  Visit*, 
1729,  par.  7,  MS.).  Of  the  144  Indians 
baptized  there  in  1704,  22  were  Xarames 
(Bap.  Rec.,  MS.).  When,  in  1718,  Father 
Olivares  transferred  this  mission  to  San 
Antonio  r.,  Texas,  and  reestablished  it 
as  that  of  San  Antonio  de  Valero,  he  took 
with  him  the  Xarame  neophytes  to  serve 
as  teachers  and  examples  for  the  Payava 
and  other  new  tribes  to  be  gathered  (Oli- 
vares, Carta,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Fspaila, 
xx vii,  169,  MS.).  The  first  baptism  at 
San  Antonio  de  Valero  was  that  of  a  Xar- 
ame child,  and  the  tribe  was  still  repre- 
sented at  that  mission  late  in  the  18th 

century.  in.  k.  b.) 

Charame.— Doc.  of  May  13.  1752.  in  Bexar  Arch- 
ives. Chaulamaa.— Fr.  Isidro  Felix  de  E*pitiosa. 
Diary,  1709,  MS.  Jarame.— Fr.  Guerra,  1720,  in 
Valero  Baptismal  Rec.,  MS.  Jaramea—  Morn 
(1777)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  NnL  Race*;,  1,612, 1886. 
Jurame.— Fr.BenltoSanchez,1727,ibid.  8arama.— 
Fr.  Francisco  Ruiz.  1715,  ibid.  Schiarame.-Resa 
dencia  of  Gov.  Bustillo  y  Zevallo*.  1734.  MS.  in 
Bexar  Archives.  Schyarame.—  Itiid.  Xaraxa.— 
Fr.  DeSoto,  1713.  in  Solano  Baptismal  Rec.,  MS. 
Xarame  — Fr.  Espinosa.  Dlario,  June  10-13,  1716, 
MS.  Xarames.- Uevillagigedo  (1793)  quoted  bj 
Bancroft.  Nat.  Races.  611.  1886.  Xharame.-- 
Prado,  1737.  in  Valero  Baptismal  Rec..  MS.  2 
ame.— Fr.  Francisco  de  los  Dolores,  1789,  ibid. 

Xasenm.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  been  Esselen.  It  was  10  leagues 
from  Carmelo,  in  the  Sierra,  near  Pach- 
hepea. — Taylor  in  Gal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 

Xatoe.  Mentioned  by  Oflate  (Doc. 
Ined.,  xvi,  113, 1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  New 
Mexico  in  1598.  Doubtless  situated  in 
the  Salinas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Abo,  e.  of 
the  Rio  Grande.    It  seemingly  pertained 

to  the  Piro  or  the  Tigua. 
Xatol  — Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  185.  18*9 
(misprint).  Zatoe.— Colutnbus  Mem.  Vol.,  154. 
1893  (misprint). 

Xcripam.  A  tribe  named  in  1708  in  a 
list  of  those  that  had  been  encountered 
or  heard  of  to  the  n.  k.  of  San  Juan  Bau- 
tista  minion,  on  the  lower  Rio  Grande. 
Although  the  Yerbipiamos  (ErvipiamesO 
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are  eiven  in  the  same  document  as  one 
of  the  tribes  living  n.  of  the  mission, 
the  two  names  probably  applied  to  the 
same  tribe,  the  Ervipiame(Fr.Isidro  Felix 
de  Espinosa,  "  Relacion  Compendiosa"  of 
the  Rio  Grande  missions,  MS.  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  College  of  Santa  Cruz  de 
Queretaro).  (n.  e.  b.) 

Xiabu.  A  village,  probably  Coahuilte- 
can,  encountered  in  Coahuila  in  1688  by 
I>e  Leon  (Derrotero,  MS. ),  5  leagues  s.  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  when  on  his  way  to  Texas. 

Xinesi  (proliably  pronounced  che-na'- 
se).  The  nigh-priest  of  the»Hasinai  con- 
federacy of  e.  Texas.  The  bonds  of  this 
confederacy,  which  included  about  a 
dozen  tribes,  seem  to  have  been  rather 
more  religious  than  political.  The  Hai- 
nai  was  regarded  as  the  head  tribe,  and 
what  gave  it  its  prestige  was  the  location 
on  its  western  border,  near  Angelina  r., 
of  the  chief  temple  containing  the  sacred 
fire,  from  which  directly  or  indirectly 
all  the  household  fires  were  kindled. 
For  religious  purposes  there  was  first  a 
sub-grouping  of  the  confederacy.  Thus, 
for  ordinary  occasions,  the  Neehe  and 
Hainai  tribes  held  their  ceremonies  and 
festivals  together,  while  the  Nacogdoche 
and  Nasoni  formed  another  group.  But 
many  of  their  religious  and  social  func- 
tions included  the  whole  confederacy. 
Such  were  held  at  the  chief  tire  temple. 
Presiding  over  this  temple  was  the  head 
priest  called  the  xinesi,  or  chenesi.  Ac- 
cording to  Espinosa,  chenesi  seems  to 
have  been  a  general  term  meaning 
priest,  yet  even  he  ordinarily  restrictea 
the  name  to  this  head  priest  Tenin, 
Jesus  Maria,  and  Massanet  agree  in 
regarding  the  xintri  H  the  highest 
individual  authority  in  the  group,  but 
they  do  not  give  the  same  view  as  to 
the  nature  of  his  position.  Massanet 
regarded  him  as  a  high  priest;  Kspinosa 
regarded  him  mainly  in  this  light,  but 
testified  that  his  authority  was  superior 
to  that  of  any  chief;  Jesus  Maria  calls 
him  not  only  a  priest,  but  also  a  "little 
king,"  and  tells  of  his  great  authority  as 
a  ruler.  The  details  given  as  to  his  func- 
tions, however,  indicate  that  he  was  pri- 
marily a  priest,  but  that  through  his 

Grsonal  dignity  and  priestly  influence 
outranked  all  others,  and  that  his 
word  had  great  authority  in  civil  as  well 
as  in  religious  affairs. 

The  xinesi  lived,  as  has  been  indicated, 
in  the  center  of  the  confederacy,  near 
Angelina  r.,  w.  of  Nacogdoches.  Accord- 
ing to  Jesus  Maria,  his  office  was  heredi- 
tary, and  the  inference  from  all  circum- 
stances is  that  it  was  attached  to  the 
Hainai  tribe.  The  most  important  duty 
of  the  xinesi  was  to  care  for  the  fire 
temple  near  his  house,  and  to  consult 
the  Coninisi,  or  fictitious  twin  l>oys,  by 


means  of  which  be  talked  with  the  Great 
Chief  Above.  The  early  writers  convey 
the  impression  that  the  xinesi  was  a  per- 
son of  great  dignity,  doing  no  manual 
labor,  and  commanding  great  personal 
respect.  He  was  fed  and  clothed,  we 
are  told,  by  community  gifts,  to  insure 
which  he  sometimes  preyed  upon  the 
superstition  of  his  people.  At  the  house 
of  each  cuddi,  or  civil  chief,  and  of  each 
of  the  other  dignitaries,  a  special  seat 
of  honor  and  a  bed  were  scrupulously 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  xinesi  during 
his  visits.  (Consult  Espinosa,  Cronica 
Apostolica,  pt.  i,  421,  424,  426,  432,  1746; 
Jesus  Marfa,  Relacion,  1691,  MS.;  Massa- 
net, Carta,  in  Quar.  Tex.  Hist  Asso.,  n, 
805-812, 1899;  Teran,  Descripci6n  y  Diana 
Demarcacion,  1691,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Espafla,  xx vn,  48,  MS.)        (h.  k.  b.) 

Xisoa.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  San  Juan 
Bautista  mission,  Cat 

Xi»ca.— Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer.  Nov.  23,  1H60. 
Xiacaca.— Englehardt,  Franc,  in  Cal.,  398,  1897. 

Xivirca.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  San  Juan 
Bautista  mission,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Nov.  23,  1860. 

Xoootoo.  A  Chumashan  village  w.  of 
Pueblo  de  lasCanoas  (San  Buenaventura) , 
Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  in  1542. 
Xocotoc— CabriUo.  Narr.  (1542),  in  8mith,  Colec. 
Doe.  Fla..  181,  1857.  Xotoooc.— U.  8.  Qeog.  and 
Qeol.  8urv.,  VU,  307.  1879. 

Xoxi.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo  (Hist. 
Gen.  Indies,  m,.628,  1853)  as  one  of  the 
provinces  or  villages  visited  by  Ayllon, 
probably  on  the  South  Carolina*  coast,  in 
1520. 

Xuacay a.  A  province  or  tribe  on  the 
Carolina  coast  visited  by  Ayllon  in  1521.— 
Barcia,  Ensayo,  5,  1723. 

Xugua.  A  Chumashan  village,  prob- 
ably identical  with  Guacaya  (q.  v.), 
formerly  on  Santa  Cruz  id.  (San  Lucas  of 
Cabrillo),  Cal. 

Ca  wa'.— Uenshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.. 
B.  A.  E.,  1884  (r-«A).  Xuaua.— Cabrillo,  Narr. 
(1542).  in  Smith.  Colec.  Doc.  Fla..  181.  1857. 
Xuqua.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Apr.  17.  1863. 

Xumis.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Esselen. — Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 

XnmikhumesUif  (XumsxutnesiLis).  An 
ancestor  of  a  Quatsino  gens  after  whom 
the  gens  was  sometimes  named. — Boas  in 
Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt.  5,  131,  1887. 

Xutia.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  ( Doc.  Inexi., 
xvi,  103, 1871 )  as  a  pueblo  of  New  Mexico 
in  1598.  Unidentified. 

Taaga  (  Ya'-aga,  'little  willows').  A 
former  large  village  that  funned  thecenter 
of  the  Klamath  settlements  on  William- 
son r.,  alxnitamile  from  Upper  Klamath 
lake,  Oreg.,  where  the  Linkville-Ft  Kla- 
math road  crosses  the  stream. — Gatschet 
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in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  n,  pt  i,  xxix, 
1890. 

Yaaihakemae  ( Yaai'x'aqRmac,  1  the 
crabs').  A  gens  of  the  Koraoyue,  a  sept 
of  the  true  Kwakiutl,  and  a  elan  of  the 
Ten  ilk  t  h  k 

Yaai'H&k-fmaa.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  M,  1890.  Yaai'x  aqEmae .— Boa*  In  Rep.  U. 
8.  Nat.  Mun.  18%.  330. 1897.  Yixiq«mae.-Boas  in 
Petermanns  Mittei).,  pt.  f>.  131,  1887. 

Yaasitun  (  Ya'-a-ri'-t&n).  A  Takelma 
band  or  village  on  the  s.  Hide  of  Rogue  r., 
Oreg.— Doreey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in,  235,  1890. 

Yacdoasa.  A  former  small  tribe  repre- 
sented at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission, 
Texas. 

Yacherk.  A  Nushagagmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  Igushik  r.,  Alaska. 


Yachergamut.—  Spurr  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog- 
Diet.  Alaska.  1902  (mut=miut,  'people  ).  Yach- 
erk.—Baker,  ibid. 

Yachikamni.    Mentioned  by  Pinart  as 

the  tribe  that  originally  lived  on  the  site 

of  the  present  city  of  Stockton,  Gal.,  and 

hence  belonged  to  the  Cholovone  tribe  of 

the  Mariposan  (Yokuts)  family.  The 

same  is  said  by  Taylor  of  the  Yacnimese, 

the  trilies  being  apparently  identical. 

Ochecamea.— Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal..  IV.  138.  1886. 
Ochecamnes.— Hale,  Kthnog.  and  Philol.,  VI,  630, 
1&46.  Ochekamnea. — Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am. Ethnol. 
8oc.,  II,  P23,  IMS.  Ochocumnee.—  Bancroft,  Hist. 
Cal.,  IV.  138,  1H86.  Yachachumnea.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  June  8,  18fi0.  Yachchumnea.— Ibid.,  Feb. 
22.  YachimeM.-lbid..  Due.  7.  1860.  Yatehikam- 
nea.— Pinart.  Cholovone  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1880. 
Yatchikumne. — Ibid. 

Yachin  ( '  mesquite ' ).  An  Apache  band 
or  elan  at  San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft 
Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. 
Ya  chin.— Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m,  112, 

1890. 

Yacomanshaghking  (apparently  a  cor- 
ruption of  Ya<jaw<in*haki»g,  4  at  the  place 
of  small  huts.' — Gerard).  A  Delaware 
tribe  or  band  that  dwelt  on  the  e.  bank  of 
Delaware  r.  in  New  Jersey,  on  a  small 
stream  al>out  the  present  Camden. — Herr- 
man,  map  ( 1670 ),  in  Rep.  on  Line  bet  ween 
Va.  and  Md.,  1K73. 

Yacomui.    A  village,  presumably  Cos- 
tanoan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Franeisco,  Cal. 
Yacomui.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 
Yacumi.-Il.id. 

Yacum.  A  warlike  Dieguefio  band,  in 
alliance  with  the  Coco  pa,  occupying  a  val- 
ley in  the  mountains  between  the  desert 
and  the  Culf  coast,  chierly  in  lx>wer 
California.  They  were  said  to  number 
fewer  t  ban  200  in  1 853.  They  raised  com, 
melons,  pumpkins,  beans,  and  other 
crops,  by  irrigation. 

Guaicamaopa.  Kino  i ca.  1699)  in  Doc.  Hint.  Mex., 
•1th  i,  349,  1866  (located  by  Kino  at  junction 
of  the(iiln  and  the  Colorado,  but  probably  the 
idcntii  al  tribe;  upa  i8  a  Pima  word  signifying 
•people ' ) .  Ha  coom.— ileintzclman  ( 1853 )  in  H.  R. 
Ex.  l>oe.  76,  34th  Cong..  3d  scss.,  34-63,  1867. 
Jacum.-lbid.   Yacum.— Ibid. 

Yadus  (  YH'iIas).  An  important  nub- 
division  of  the  Stustas,  a  great  Ilaida 


family  of  the  Eagle  clan.  It 
one  of  the  Kaigani  families,  and  was  sub- 
divided like  them  (in  the  Tlingit  style) 
into  5  house-groups:  Ildiunai-hadai,  Na- 
algus-hadai,  Nakons-hadai,  Otkialnaas- 
hadai,  and  Otnaas-hadai. — Swan  ton, 
Cont.  Haida,  276,  1906. 

Yagats  (  Ya'-gaUs).  A  Paiute  band  for- 
merly at  Amargoza,  s.  e.  Cal. — Powell  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  51,  1874. 

Yagenechito  (Choctaw:  'large  land'). 
A  tribe,  probably  affiliated  with  the 
Chitimacha,  located  on  De  1'  Isle's  map 
(1703)  on  Bayou  Lafourche,  La, 
Kafeaeaito.— Iberville  (1699)  in  Margry.  Dec.,  it, 
172.1*80.  Yagenechito -Ibid.,  184.  YacnetaiU- 
Dfl  hlc,  map.  1708.  Yagurnechiton. -1. a  Harpe 
(1706)  in  French,  Hi*t.  Coll.  La.,  m,  36,  1861. 
Yagueneschito — Iberville,  Op.  Cit.,  166. 

Yagnashoogawa  (possibly  for  Yatni- 
ackuhna,  'good  country').  A  former 
Choctaw  town,  noted  by  Romans  in  1775 
and  perhaps  identifiable  \\  it  h  a  traditional 
town  on  Indian  branch  of  Running  Tiger 
cr.,  Kemper  co.,  Miss.— Halbert  in  Pub. 
Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  vi,  425,  1902. 

Yagaa.  A  Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570.—  Fontaneda 
Mem.  (ca.  1575),  Smith  trans.,  19,  1854. 

Yagun.  An  ancient  Haida  town  for- 
merly on  the  n.  coast  of  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit.  Col. 

Ya'gAn.— Swanton.  Cont.  Haida,  281, 1906. 

Yagunkun-lnagai  (  Ya'gttn-kun-lnaga'  i, 
'Yagun  river  point-town  people').  A 
branch  of  the  Kuna-lanas,  a  great  Haida 
family  belonging  to  the  Raven  clan.  The 
Yagun  is  the  largest  stream  on  the  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Yagun  kunilnagai'  — Hmi-  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  23,  1898.  Ya'gun  kun  lnagk'-i.— Swanton, 
Ooot  Haida.  271.  1905. 

Yagunstlan-lnagai  (  Ya'gun  sL.'an 
lnagd'-i,  'Yagun  river  rear-town  peo- 
ple' ).  A  local  subdivision  of  the  Stlenga- 
ian&s  a  Haida  family  belonging  to  the 
Raven  clan. —Swanton,  Cont,  Ilaida,  271, 
1905. 

Yahach.  A  former  Alsea  village  on  the 
Pacific  coast  s,  of  the  mouth  of  the  Alsea 
r.,  Oreg. 

Yahatc.— Dorsey  In  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  230. 
lS'JO.  YahaU— Ibid.  Ya'-qai-yuk.— Ibid.  Yaw- 
hick— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  107. 1866.  Yawhuch— Ibid.. 
80.  In-:  Youitt*.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  u. 
118.  1814.  Youit*.— Drake,  Bk.  Inda.,  xi,  IMS. 

Yahal.    A  Yaquina  village  on  the  N. 

side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 

Ya'-hal. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  229, 

1890. 

Yahalgi  ( '  wolf  people ' ) .    A  clan  of  the 

Ya'-ha.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc..  161.  1878.  Yahalfi  — 
Gatsehet,  Creek  Mlffr.  Leg.,  I,  165,  18*1  y<ugi= 

'  people'). 

Yahandika  (  Ynhandlka,  'ground-hog 
eaters' ).  Given  by  Hoffman  ( Proc.  Am. 
Philos.  Soc.,  xxin,  298,  1886)  as  one  of 
the  former  divisions  of  the  Shoshoni. 

Yahksu.    The  principal  village  of  the 
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Kelsemaht,  on  Flores  id.,  Clayoquot  ad., 
w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id  ,  with  76  inhabi- 
tant* in  1909. 

YahuBkin.  A  Shoshonean  band  which 
prior  to  1864  roved  and  hunted  with 
the  Walpapi  about  the  shores  of  Goose, 
Silver,  Warner,  and  Harney  lakes, 
Oreg.,  and  temporarily  in  Surprise  val- 
ley and  Klamath  marsh,  where  they 
gathered  wokas  for  food.  They  came 
sj>ecially  into  notice  in  1864,  on  Oct.  14 
of  which  vear  they  became  party  to  the 
treaty  of  Klamath  lake  by  which  their 
territory  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
and  they  were  placed  on  Klamath  res., 
established  at  that  time.  With  the  Wal- 
|>api  ami  a  few  Paiute  who  had  joined 
them,  the  Yahuskin  were  assigned  lands 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  reservation,  on 
Sprague  r.  about  Yainax,  where  they 
have  since  resided,  although  through 
intermarriage  with  other  Indians  on  the 
reservation  their  tribal  identity  became 
lost  by  1898,  since  which  time  they  have 
lieen  ofiiciallv  designate*  1  as  Paiute.  <  iat- 
sehet,  who  visited  them  about  1884,  says 
they  were  then  engaged  in  agriculture, 
lived  in  willow  lodges  and  log  houses,  and 
were  gradually  abandoning  their  roaming 

[»roclivities.  The  Yahuskin  have  always 
ieen  officially  enumerated  with  the  Wal- 
l>api,  the  aggrejrate  population  varying 
between  1877  and  1891  from  135  to  166 
persons.  In  1909  they  were  reported  at 
103. 

Oahooakina.—  Appleeatc  in  I  ml.  AIT.  Rep..  90,  1  Vv> 
Yahoo»hkm  — <  .nt-«  h.  t  in  Cont.  N.  A.  hthnol.,  II, 
pt.  1,  xxxv,  l  vn.  Yahooakin.— Treaty  of  1864  in 
I  ml.  Lawn  and  Treaties,  II,  6A3,  1903.  Yahooakin 
Snakea  —  H.  K.  Rep.  98,  42d  Con?..  3d  new.,  449. 
1873.  Yahutkxn.- Meat-ham  in  Ind.  Aff.  Kep.,  62, 
1870. 

Yaka.  The  Corn  clans  of  the  Keresan 
pueblos  at  Laguna,  A  coma,  Santa  Ana, 
Sia,  Sun  Felipe,  and  Cochiti,  N.  Mex. 
The  Corn  clans  of  Acoma  ( Kochinish, 
Yellow;  Kukanish,  Ked;  Kuishkosh, 
Blue;  Kuishtiti,  Brown;  and  Kusesh, 
White)  formed  a  phratry,  as  do  the  Yel- 
low and  Red  Corn  clans  of  Laguna,  who 
claim  to  have  come  originally  from 
Acoma.  The  Blue,  Brown,  and  White 
Corn  clans  of  Acoma  are  now  extinct. 
The  varying  forms  of  the  clan  name 
among  tfie different  Keresan  villages  are: 
Laguna,  Y&ka-hanocfl;  Acoma,  Yaka- 
h&noq**;  Santa  Ana,  Ynk'-hnno;  Sia  and 
San  Felipe,  Ydka-h/mo;  Cochiti,  YdkJa- 
h&nuch.  The  termination  hdno,  etc.,  sig- 
nifies 'people.' — Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr., 
ix,  349,  1896. 

Ya  ka.— Stevennon  in  11th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  19. 1894. 
Yakka  -  Bandelier,  Delight  Maker*.  267,  1890. 

Yakchilak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo 
village  near  the  mouth  of  Kuskokwim  r., 
A  laska. 

Yachuhilagamiut.—  Spurr  and  Pout  quoted  by 
Baker,  (Jeog  Diet.  Alaaka,  1902.  Yakchilak.— 
Baker,  ibid. 


Yakimai  Ya-ki-md,  'runaway').  An  im- 
portant Shahaptian  tribe,  formerly  living 
on  both  sides  of  the  Columbia  and  on  the 
northerly  branches  of  the  Yakima  (for- 
merly Tapteal)  and  the  Wenatchee,  in 
Washington.  They  are  mentioned  by 
I  a*  wis  and  Clark  in  1806  under  the  name 
Cutsahnim  (possibly  the  name  of  a  chief) 
and  estimated  as  1,200  in  number,  but 
there  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  bands  in- 
cluded under  that  figure.  In  1855  the 
United  States  made  a  treaty  with  the  Ya- 
kima and  13  other  tribes  of  Shahaptian, 
Salishan,  and  Chinookan  stocks,  by  which 
they  ceiled  the  territory  from  the  Cascade 
mts.  to  Palouse  and  Snake  rs.  and  from  L. 
Chelan  to  the  Columbia,  and  the  Yakima 
res.  was  established,  upon  which  all  the 


YAKIMA  MAN 


participating  tribes  and  bands  were  to  be 
confederated  as  the  Yakima  nation  under 
the  leadership  of  Kamaiakan  (q.  v.),  a 
distinguished  Yakima  chief.  Before  this 
treaty  could  l>e  ratified  the  Yakima  war 
broke  out,  and  it  was  not  until  1859  that 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  were  carried 
into  effect.  The  Paloos  and  certain  other 
tribes  have  never  recognized  the  treaty 
or  come  on  the  reservation.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  reservation  the  term 
Yakima  has  been  generally  used  in  a 
comprehensive  sense  to  include  all  the 
tribes  within  its  limits,  so  that  it  is  now 
impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of 
Yakima  proper.  The  total  Indian  impu- 
tation of  the  reservation  was  officially  es- 
timated at  1,900  in  1909,  but  of  this  num- 
ber probably  comparatively  few  are  true 
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Yakima.  The  native  name  of  the  Yakima 
is  Waptailmim,  'peopleof  the  narrow  river,' 
or  Pa' hint' lima,  'people  of  the  pan,'  both 
naruea  referring  to  the  narrows  in  Yakima 
r.  at  Union  (tap,  where  their  chief  village 
was  formerly  situated.  Other  bands  were 
the  Hetasleraa,  of  Setass  cr. ,  and  the  Pisko, 
of  the  lower  Yakima.  Little  is  known  of 
the  particular  customs  of  the  Yakima,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their 
life  differed  greatly  from  that  of  the 
Nez  Perces  (q.  v. )  and  other  Shahaptian 
peoples.  Consult  Mooney  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  pt.  2,  1896.  (  j.  m.  ) 

Oat  aa  nim.— Gibba  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  417. 185.1 

Cilsquotlng  Lew  in  and  (lark).  Outaahnim.— 
wiaand  Clark  Kxped.,tl, 475.1814.  Cut-aa  aim.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  262.  1864.  Outa-aih-nam.-Clark 
(1805)111  Orig.  Jour.  Lcwisand  Clark,  in.  128, 1905. 

m.-Orig.  Jour.,  Ibid.,  vi,  119,  1906. 
in  — Roas,  Fur  Hunters,  i.  185,  1855. 
k— Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped..  vi.  213. 184G. 
»— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Okiuagan 
name).  Jaakema.— Hale,  op.  eft..  f«9.  Pa'kiut 
lema—  Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  737.  lW,. 
Pishwaawapum.— Tolrnie  quoted  by  Lord,  Nat.  in 
Brit  Col.,  II.  245.  1866.  Pahawaawappam.— Keane 
in  Stanford,  Coinpend.,  531.  1878.  Shaawap- 
poma—  Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  n,  596,  1817. 
BhanwapponM.— Morae,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  372. 1H22. 
6tob«baddat.— Lord.  Nat.  in  Brit.  Col.,  it,  246, 1866 
('robbers':  bo  failed  by  Puget  Sound  tribes). 
Takama. — Slovens  in  Sen.  Ex.  Dot-.  34,  33d  Cong-. 
Istaes*.,  16, 1854.  Tobo'-a-dud.— MeCaw.  I'uyallup 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885  (Pnvallup  name). 
Wa'pametant.— Mooney  hi  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
744,  1*96.  Waptai'lmim—  Mooney,  Ibid..  737. 
Yaa'kimi.— Chamberlain  in  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Canada,  8,  1892  (Kuteuai  name;  Raid,  by  folk- 
etymolcgy  perhaps,  to  mean  'foot  bent  toward 
the  Instep").  Yacaawa.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes. 
I,  521,  1*53.  Tacamawa. — Lune  in  Sen.  Ex. 
I><m-.  52.  31st  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  174,  1850.  Yacka- 
Cox,  Columbia  R.,  n,  14.  1H31.  Tacka- 
maws. — Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  62,  31st  Cong..  1st 
seas.,  8.  1850.  Tackawa.— Lane  in  Schoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tribes,  in.  632,  1853.  Taekimaa.— Dart  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  216,  1851.  Taoomaaa.—  Sme\  New 
Ind.  Sketches.  92.  1895.  Yakamaa.— Stevens  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  231,  1854.  Yakaaiaa  —  iHmglas  in 
H.  R.  Misc.  Doc.  98.  80th  Cong.,  1st  sea*.,  15.  1848. 
Yakemas.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped..  VI.  213. 
1846.  Yakeaia  —  Medlll  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  7»1,  30th 
Cong.,  l»t  sess..  6.  1MH.  Yakima.— Gibbs  in  Pac. 
R.  R.  Rep..  1.467, 1855.  Yakimaw  —  Tolmie  quoted 
by  Lord.  Nat.  in  Brit.  Col.,  II.  245,  1866.  Yaaka 
maa  — Grav.  Hist.  Oreg.,  94.  1870.  Yookootnaaa— 
Parker.  Jour.,  318.  1846. 

Yakonan  Family.  A  linguistic  family 
formerly  occupying  a  territory  in  w. 
Oregon,  on  and  adjacent  to  the  coast  from 
Yaquina  r.  s.  to  Umpqua  r.  The  family 
wasprolmbly  never  strong  in  numbers  and 
of  late  years* baa  decreased  rapidly.  The 
few  survivors  are  on  the  Hiletz  res.,  in 
Oregon.  The  family  is  of  considerable 
ethnologic  interest,  since  it  apparently 
represents  the  southern  limit  of  a  type  of 
culture  exhibited  particularly  by  the  Chi- 
nookan,  Salishan,  and  other  tribes  of  the 
coast  of  Washington  and  Vancouver  id. 
The  Athapascan  tribes  of  s.  Oregon  and 
n.  California  seem  to  have  l>een  more 
deeply  affected  by  contact  with  Califor- 
nian  stocks. 

The  Yakonan  conformed  physically  to 
the  general  type  of  the  N.  W.  coast  and 
are  notable  as  marking  the  southern  limit 
in  that  region  of  the  practice  of  artificial 


deformation  of  the  head.    Their  social 
organization  is  not  fully  understood,  but 
there  was  no  totemic  clan  system,  though 
a  tendency  to  local  segregation  of  groups 
related  by  blood  was  evident  in  their 
villages.  'There  was  also  a  preference  for 
marriage  outside  the  tribe,  though  this 
did  not  have  the  force  of  an  exogamons 
rule,  so  far  as  can  be  learned.    The  social 
orders  of  nobility  and  common  people, 
peculiar  to  the  N.  W.  coast,  obtained,  and 
slavery  was  an  institution  in  full  force 
until  the  tribes  came  under  the  control 
of  the  United  States.    The  Yakonan 
mythology  and  traditions  are  distinctly 
of"  the  tvpe  of  the  coast  tribes  of  Wash- 
ington, but  they  show  traces  of  modifi- 
cation by  contact  with  the  Califomian 
stocks  on  the  a.    The  family  was  com- 
posed of  4  tribes  occupying  adjacent  dis- 
tricts, which,  from  x.  to  a.,  were:  Yaqui- 
na,  Alsea,  Siuslaw,  and  Kuitsh.  Thej*e 
tribes  have  played  an  unimportant  role 
in  history  and  little  is  known  of  them. 
On  the  formation  of  the  Siletz  res.  in 
1855  they  were  removed  thither,  and 
since  that  time  they  have  declined  so 
rapidly  in  numbers,  principally  through 
the  ravages  of  tuberculosis,  that  they  are 
now  on  the  verge  of  extinction,    (l.  p.  ) 
>Yakoaaa.—  Hale  In  U.  8.  Expl.  Expxl.,  ri,  19S, 
218, 1846  (or  lakon.  coast  of  Oregon) ;  Buachmann. 
Spuren  der  aztek.  Spraehe.  612.  1859.    >  lakon.  - 
Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped..  VI.  218,  569.  1846  yor 
Lower   Killiunuks);   Buachmann.   Spuren  der 
axtek.  Spraehe,  612.  1859.    >Jacoa  — Gallatin  in 


Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc..  it,  pt,  1.  c,  77, 
>Jakoa.-GallaUn  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol. 

II,  pL  1,  17,  1848;  Berghaus  (1851).  Phjsik.  Atlas, 
map  17.  1852:  Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes, 

III,  402,  1S33  ilangmiKe  of  lower  Killarauk*>: 
Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond..  73.  185*. 
Utham,  Opuscula,  340. 1860.  >Yakoa.  Latham. 
Nat.  Hist.  Man,  324.  1850:  Gatachet.  in  Mag.  Am. 
Hist.,  166,  1877;  Gatschet  in  Beach,  Ind.  Misc.. 
441,1877;  Bancr..ft,  Nat.  Racea,  ill.  665,640,1882. 
>Yakona — Gatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  256.  1882 
-Yakonaa. -Powell  in  7th  Rep..  B.  A.  E..  1», 
1891.  >8outhern  Kill  am  oka.  -Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl. 
Exped.,  vi,  218.  609,  1846  (or  Yakones);  Gallatin 
In  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii.  17, 1848  ( after  Hale). 
>8ud  Killamuk.  Berghaus  ,1851),  Physik.  Atlas, 
map  17,  1852.  8ain«takla.  -Latham.  Nat.  llirt. 
Man,  325,1850  ("south  of  the  Yakou,  between  the 
I'mkwaand  theaea").  >8ayaakla.  -Gatachet  in 
Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  257,  1882  (on  Lower  tnii-o.ua. 
Sayuskla,  and  Smith  rivers).  Killiwaaaat. 
Latham.  Nat.  Hist.  Man,  825.  1850  (•'  mouth  of  the 
Umkwa").  X  Klamath. -Keane  in  Stanford. 
Compcnd..  Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  475.  1878  (cited  as 
including  Yacons). 

Yaka  (  Yak.*).  A  Haida  town  of  the 
Dost  lan -lnagai  family,  that  formerly  stood 
on  the  n.  w.  coast  of  Graham  id.,  opposite 
North  id.,  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit 
Col.  This  town,  or  it  and  the  neighbor- 
ing one  of  Kiusta  together,  may  be  that 
designated  Lu-lau-na  by  John  Work, 
1836-41,  to  which  he  assigned  20  houses 
and  296  people.  Old  people  remember 
4  large  houses  and  4  small  ones  in  Yako. 
and  9  houses  in  Kiusta.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  population  in  Yaku 
proper  of  about  100  to  120.  (  j.  r.  s.  ) 
la'k  6.  -Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribe*  Can..  22, 
1898.   Kakoh — Dawson,  Q.  Charlotte  Ids..  ltita. 
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1880  (corrupted  form).  Yak!«  — Swanton.  Cont. 
Haida,  281.  1905.  Yukk.— Deans.  Talew  from  HI- 
dery.  94,  1899. 

Yaku-gitinai  (  Ya'ku  gttina'-i,  'the  mid- 
dle Giti'ns').  A  subdivision  of  the 
Illgahet-gitinai,  a  Haida  family  of  the 
Eagle  clan.  They  received  their  name 
from  having  lived  in  tin*  middle  of  Skide- 
gate  village;  there  they  killed  a  chief 
and  fled  to  the  w.  coast.  -Swan ton,  Cont 
Haida,  274,  1905. 

Yaku-lanasi  Ya'ku  la'nas,  'middle-town 
people').  A  large  and  important  Haida 
family  belonging  to  the  Raven  clan.  By 
the  Skidegate  people  it  is  Baid  they 
were  so  named  because  they  occupied 
the  middle  row  in  a  legendary  nve- 
row  town,  where  all  the  Raven  side  for- 
merly lived  (see  Serena).  The  M asset 
people  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that 
wherever  the  members  of  this  family 
settled  thev  occupied  the  middle  of  the 
village.'*  They  are  said  to  have  come 
originally  from  the  s.  end  of  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  but  the  greater  part  finally 
moved  to  Alaska,  where  they  constituted 
the  most  important  Raven  family  among 
the  Kaigani.  One  subdivision,  the  Ao- 
yaku-lnagai,  settled  in  Masset  inlet.  Of 
the  Kaigani  partof  the  family  there  were  4 
subdivisions,  the  Kaad-naas-hadai,  Yehl- 
naas-hadai,  Skistlai-nai-hadai,  and  Na- 
kaduts-hadai.  The  extinct  Ta-ahl-lanas 
of  North  id.  t>erhaps  belonged  to  it.  Be- 
fore they  left  Queen  Charlotte  ids.  their 
principal  town  was  Dadens.  In  Alaska 
it  was  K  link  wan.  The  Hlgahet-gu-lanas 
are  said  to  have  once  been  a  part  of  this 
familv.— Swan  ton,  Cont.  Haida,  271, 1905. 
Yak"  li'aa*.— Boat,  12th  Ren.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.. 
22, 1898.  Ytkwu  Lennaa.— Harrison  in  Proc.  Roy. 
Hoc.  Can.,  sec.  II.  125,  1895. 

Yakutat.  A  Tlingit  tribe  centering 
around  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  but 
extending  northward  to  Copper  r.  and 
southward  to  Drv  hay,  Alaska.  Pop. 
820  in  1880,  438  in  1890.  Their  principal 
winter  town  is  Yakutat.  According  to  a 
contributor  to  The  Alaskan,  the  town  on 
Dry  bay  is  called  Satah.  Kmmons  con- 
siders the  Dry  bay  and  Chilkat  (Con- 
troller bay)  Indians  as  distinct  divisions. 
A  summer  village  near  ( 'opper  r.  is  named 
Chilkat,  and  Gonaho,  Gutheni,  and  Hla- 
hayik  are  the  names  of  former  towns. 
Social  divisions  are  Ganahadi,  Kashke- 
koan,  Koskedi,  and  Tekoedi.  (j.  r.  b.) 

Chlach  A  jek.-KmuM..  Tlinkit  Ind.,98, 1885.  Jalr 
huthath. — Hoimheiy.  Ethnojr.  Bkizz.,  map,  142> 
1855.  Jakutat  — Priehard,  Pbyg.  Hist.  Man.,  v. 370. 
1847.  Jakutat  kdn.— Kranse. Tlinkit  I  nd..  118. 1855- 
Klahinka.— Colyer(1869)  in  Ind.  An*.  Rep.,535, 1870- 
fcahayikqoan. — Swanton,  field-notes,  B.  A.  £• 
(u«ual  name  applied  by  themselves).  Thlar-har 
▼eek  fwan. — Emmons  In  Mem.  Am.  Muh.  Nat- 
HiBt.,  HI.  230,  1903.  YahkutaU.— Elliott.  Cond- 
A  IT.  Alaska,  30,  1874.  Yakutat*.—  Dall  in  Proc- 
Am.  A.  A.  8.  1869,  XVIII.  269,  1870.  Yaku- 
taUkoe  — VeniaminofT,  Zapiski.  II,  nt.  HI,  29, 1810. 
YucataU.— Maboney  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.  1869,  675, 
1870. 


Yakutat.    The  principal  town  of  the 
Yakutat  tribe  on  the  bav  of  the  same 
name  in  Alaska.    Pop.  300  in  1890. 
YalTHtt't.— Swanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  £.,  1904. 


YAKUTAT  WIEST 


Yakwal  ('drifted  ones,'  from  yAhranA, 
1 1  am  carried  off  by  water' ).  A  tribe  tra- 
ditionally found  by  the  Tonka wa  on  the 
Gulf  coast  near  Galveston,  Texas.  They 
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recognized  the  Yakwal  language  as  a  di- 
alect of  their  own  and  believed  that  the 
sepa ration  had  been  caused  by  a  flood. 
See  Yojuane.  (a.  s.  o.) 

Yalacaeooche.  A  former  Seminole  town 
at  the  mouth  of  Ockiawaha  r.,  Putnam 
co.,  Fla.  —  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  74  (1823),  19th 
Cong.,  1st  sees.,  27,  1826. 

Yalaka.  A  former  Seminole  town  35 
m.  w.  of  Volusia  or  Dexter,  in  w.  Marion 
co.,  Fla. 

Amathlaa. — H.  R.  Doe.  78  25th  Conjf.,  2d  *»ss., 
map,  768-9, 183ft.  Chaxlea  Old  Town.— Drake,  Book 
I  nil.".,  bk.  IV  151, 1848  (probably  identical).  Char- 
ley Emathla'a  Town.— Taylor,  War  map  of  Fla., 
IKVJ.  Yalaka.-H.  R.  Ex.  Doe.  74 1 1823),  19th  Cong.. 
1st  was.,  27,  1838. 

Yalik.  A  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  .\  uka  bav,  e.  coast  of  Kenai  penin., 
Alaska;  pop. 32  in  1880.— Petroff  in  Tenth 
Census,  Alaska,  29,  1884. 

Yalitnmni.  A  former  Maidu  village 
near  Salmon  Falls,  on  the  s.  side  of  the 
South  fork  of  American  r.,  Eldorado  co., 
Cal.— Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  xvn,  map,  1905. 

Yamacraw.  A  detached  town  of  the 
Creek  confederacy,  formerly  on  Yama- 
craw bluff,  on  the  a.  bank  of  Savannah 
r.,  in  what  is  now  the  western  suburb  of 
Savannah,  Ga.  It  was  settled  about  1730 
by  a  small  party  of  outlawed  Creeks,  with 
a  few  Yamasee,  numbering  in  all  about 
17  or  18  families  and  30  or  40  men,  under 
the  leadership  of  Tomochichi  (q.  v. ),  who 
for  "some  mischief  in  their  own  country" 
had  been  driven  out  from  among  the 
I.,ower  Creek  towns.  In  1732  they  asked 
and  received  from  the  South  Carolina 
government  formal  j>ermission  to  remain 
in  their  new  settlement,  and  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Georgia  colony  under  Oglethorpe 
in  the  next  year  Tomochichi  made  him- 
self instrumental  in  bringing  about  a 
treaty  between  Georgia  and  the  Lower 
Creeks,  resulting  in  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween himself  and  his  tribe,  with  permis- 
sion to  bringother  friends  from  the  Creek 
towns  to  settle  at  the  new  location.  The 
site  was  reserved  by  the  Indians  for  their 
own  use,  but  was*  probably  abandoned 
soon  after  the  death  of  Tomochichi  in 
1739. 

The  Indians  of  Yamacraw  were  not  a 
distinct  trilte,  as  has  frequently  been  rej>- 
resented,  but  simply  a  refugee  bam  I  of 
Creeks,  who  returned  to  their  original 
homes  after  the  ban  had  been  removed. 
At  the  same  time  it  seems  evident  that  it 
was  composed  largely  of  descendants  of 
those  who  had  lived  formerly  in  this 
neighborhood  and  had  sulieequently  re- 
tired among  the  Creeks.  The  name  is  of 
uncertain  etymology  and  seems  to  be  a 
corrupted  form,  the  Creek  language  hav- 
ing no  r;  neither  has  it  any  apparent  con- 
nection with  Yamasee.  Nevertheless  it 
should  be  cornered  with  the  Yamiscaron 


recorded  as  far  back  as  the  expedition  of 
Ayllon  in  1520-21.  Consult  Gatschet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  it,  1884,  1888;  Jones, 
Hist.  Sketch  of  Tomochichi,  1868;  Jones, 
Hist,  of  Ga..  1883.  (j.  m.    j.  r.  a.  ) 

Yamaoraw.-Moore  (1744)  In  Oa.  Hist  Soe.  Coll.. 
I,  103,  1840.   Yammaeraw.-Morae.  N.  A..  1776. 

Yamako.  A  former  Maidu  village, 
about  9  m.  e.  of  Nevada  City,  Nevada 
co.,  Cal. 

Yamacatock— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races.  I,  450.  1*74 
(probablv  identical).  Yamako.— Dixon  in  Bull. 
Am.  Mu*.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvu,  map,  1906.  Yumafa- 
tock. — Bancroft,  op.  vit. 

Yamasee  (a  name  of  uncertain  etymol- 
ogy, and  evidently  an  abbreviated  form ). 
A  former  noted  tribe  of  Muskhogean 
stock,  best  known  in  connection  with  early 
South  Carolina  history,  but  apparently 
occupying  originally  the  coast  region  and 
islands  of  s.  Georgia,  and  extending  into 
Florida.  From  their  residence  near 
Savannah  r.  they  have  frequently  been 
confused  with  the  "Savannahs,"  or 
Shawano,  and  the  Yuchi.  Missions 
were  established  in  their  territory  by 
the  Spaniards  about  1570,  and  they  "live"! 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Spanish 
government  of  Florida  until  1687,  when, 
in  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  transport 
a  number  of  their  people  as  laborers  to 
the  West  Indies,  they  revolted,  attacked 
a  number  of  the  mission  settlements  and 
peaceful  Indians,  and  then  fled  N.  across 
Savannah  r.  to  the  English  oolonv  of 
South  Carolina.  They  were  allowed  to 
settle  within  the  present  limits  of  Beau- 
fort co.,  where  at  a  later  period  they 
had  several  villages,  the  principal  of 
which  was  Pocotaligo;  others  were  Tole- 
mato  and  Topiqui  (?).  They  aided  against 
the Tuscarora  in  1712,  but  in  1715,  in  con- 
sequence of  dissatisfaction  with  the  trad- 
ers, organized  a  combination  against  the 
English  which  included  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  tribes  from  C.  Fear  to  the  Florida 
border.  The  traders  were  slaughtered  in 
the  Indian  towns  and  a  general  massacre 
of  settlers  took  place  along  the  Carolina 
frontier.  After  several  engagements  the 
Yamasee  were  finally  defeated  by  Gov. 
Craven  at  Salkechuh  (Saltketchers)  on 
the  Combahee  and  driven  across  the  Sa- 
vannah. They  retired  in  a  body  to 
Florida  where  they  were  again  received 
by  the  Spaniards  and  settled  in  villages 
near  St  Augustine.  From  that  time  they 
were  known  m*  allies  of  the  Sjianiards  and 
enemies  of  the  English,  against  whom 
thev  made  frequent  raids  in  company 
with  other  Florida  Indians.  A  small 
part  of  them  also  appear  to  have  taken 
refuge  with  the  Catawba,  where,  accord- 
ing to  Adair,  they  still  retained  their 
separate  identity  in  1743.  In  1727  their 
village  near  St  Augustine  was  attacked  and 
destroyed  by  the  English,  and  their  Indian 
allies  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  were 
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killed.  In  1761  the  remnant  was  said  to 
number  about  20  men,  residing  near  St 
Augustine,  and  they  seem  also  to  have 
nad  a  small  settlement  near  Pensacola. 
The  tradition  of  their  destruction  and 
enslavement  by  the  Seminole  is  noted  by 
several  writers'of  this  and  a  later  period. 
Ah  late  as  1812  a  small  band  retained  the 
name  among  the  Seminole,  and  some  set- 
tled among  the  Hitchiti,  but  they  have 
now  completely  disappeared.  They 
were  said  to  be  darker  than  the  Creeks, 
and  "flat-footed,"  and  from  their  profici- 
ency as  canoe  men  gave  name  to  a  par- 
ticular method  of  rowing  known  as  the 
"  Yamasee  stroke."  (j.  m.  ) 

Eamuaea.-Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  361.  1822 
(extinct;  Yamaat  probably  meant).  Iamaooa  — 
Bnrcia,  Ensayo,  2*7,  1723.  Jamaaeaa.— Brinton, 
op.  cit.  Ttmmtuei.- Oldmixon  in  Carroll.  Hint. 
Coll.  9.  C,  ii,  413.  1836  (misprint  T  for  Y). 
Wimowu.-Woodward.  Kern..  25,  1859  (misprint). 
Yama?ca.—  Barcia,  op.  cit.,  848.  Yamar— School- 
craft. Iud.  Tribes,  vi,  370,  1857.  Yamaaeea  —  Mc 
Kcnney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  82,  1851  (mis- 
print). Yamaaeea.— A  rchdale,  Carolina,  356. 1707. 
i. — Bart  ram.  Travels,  378,  1792.  Yamaa- 


aalgi— Oatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  1.63. 1884  (Creek 
name,  pi.  form).  Yamaaaeea. — Ranneaqtiein  Mar- 
shall. Kv.,  iiitrod.,  27,  1824.  Yamaaai.— Oatschet, 
Creek  M  : gr  Leg., 1, 63, 1884.  Yameeee. — Moll's  nmp 
in  Humphrey,  Aect.,  1730.  Yammaaeeea. — Brin- 
ton. op.  cit.  Yammonaee. — Thomas  (1702)  in  Haw- 
kins, Missions,  48.  1845.  Yammoaeaa.— Humphrey, 
Acct.,  x,  1730.  Yamoiae«a.— Drake,  Ind.  Cnron., 
173,  1836.  Yamoaeeea.— Carroll,  Hist.  Coll.  S.  C, 
II,  M9,  1M6.  Yanioaeavea.— Oldmixon  (1708)  in 
Carroll,  Hist.  Coll.  S.  C,  n,  424,  1836  (misprint). 
Yemaaee. — (iatschet,  op.  cit.,  I,  63,  Yemaaieea. — 
Brinton.  op.  cit.  Yemmaaaawa. — (JatBchet.  op.  cit. 
Yeomanaee.— Rep.  (1704)  in  Hawkins,  Missions,  20, 
18-15. 

Yambadika  ('yam  pa-root  eaters').  A 
band  of  the  Bannock. 

Root  Eatera, — Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  I'hiloa.  Sue., 
XXIII,  299,  1886.  Yam'badXka.— Ibid.  Yumpatick 
ara.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  I.  522.  18.>3. 

Yamel.  A  Kalapooian  tribe  formerly 
living  on  Yamhill  cr.,  a  w.  tributary  of 
the  Willamette  in  Oregon.  They  "are 
now  under  the  Siletz  school  and  num- 
bered only  5  in  1910.  The  following  were 
their  liands  as  ascertained  by  Gatschet  in 
1877:  Andshankualth,  Andshimmampak, 
Chamifuatnim,  Chamiwi,  Champikle, 
Chinchal. 

Tcha-yamel  amim.— Oatachet,  Atfalati MS., B.  A. E., 
1877  (Atfalati  name).  Yamel.— Oatsehet  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  XII,  213,  1899.  Yamhelaa.— Cones, 
Henrj'  Thompson  Jour.,  812.  1897.  Yam  Hill.— 
I^e  and  Frost,  Oregon.  90. 1844.  Yamatilla.-Hlo- 
cum  in  Sen.  Dor.  24,  25th  Cong.,  2d  sea*.,  15,  1838. 

Yammostuwiwagaiya  ( Yam-mos  tu-ici- 
uxi-gai-vit).  A  >fono  band  formerly  liv- 
ing in  Paradise  valley,  w.  Nev. 


Yam  moa  tu-wi  wa-gai-ya,—  Powell,  Faviotso  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1881.  Yam  maV— Powers,  Inds.  W.  Nev., 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1876  (trans.  •  big  plains*). 

Yampa.  A  plant  (Girum  gairdneri) 
whose  roots  are  much  used  for  food  by 
the  Indians  of  the  Oregon  region,  the 
Klamath,  Umatilla,  Ute,  and  others:  from 
ydmjm,  the  name  of  this  plant  in  the 
Ute  dialect  of  Shoshoncan.     (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Yampa.  A  division  of  Ute  formerly  liv- 
ing in  e.  Utah  on  ami  about  Green  and 
Grand  rs.    In  1849  they  occupied  500 


lodges.  The  name  does  not  api>ear  in 
recent  official  reports,  and  the  original 
Yampa  are  included  under  the  term 
White  River  Ute.  The  Akanaquint  and 
Grand  River  Ute  were  bands  of  this  divi- 
sion. 

Tamp-Pah-TJtea.— Simpson  ns.Vji.Rep.  of  Expl. 
Across  Utah,  85,  18/6.  Wampa. — Cumrainga  In 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  iv.„  1866.  Yampa.— U.  S.  Stat,  at 
Large,  xv,  619, 1869.  Yam  Pah  utea.— Tourtellotte 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  142, 1870.  Yampatick-ara.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes.  I,  196,  1853.  Yampi  Utea.— Gat- 
schet,  Comanche  MS.  vocab. ,  B.  A.  E.  {said  to  have 
originated  from  union  of  Kwahari  Comanche 
women  with  Ute  men).  Yamp  Pah-Utaha.— Simp- 
son, op.  cit.,  459.  Yan  pa  pa  TJtaha.— Wilson  Hi 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  67,  1850.  Yep  pe  —  Lewis  and 
(Mark  Exped.,  I.  map,  1814  (possibly  identical). 
Yom  pa  paUtaha  —  Wilson  (1849)  In  Cal.  Mesa,  and 
Corresp.,  185, 1850. 

Yampa*.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  been  Esselen. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1800. 

Yan  ('directly  opposite'  a  ledge).  A 
former  Haida  town  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
mouth  of  M asset  inlet,  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit.  Col.  It  was  built  in  compara- 
tively recent  times  after  troubles  between 
two  M asset  families.  One  family  staved 
in  Masset,  while  the  other,  the  Aostfan- 
lnagai,  settled  at  Yan. 

Ia'aa.-Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  23, 
1898.  Yaa.-Dawson,  Q.  Charlotte  Ids.,  163.  1880. 
Tfcn.  \ I ftrrii^on  \x\  )  roc  *  lto\  ■  t$oc*  (>iavn»i  lit 
124.  1895. 

Yaa.    The  Willow  clan  of  the  Tewa 

?ueblo  of  Santa  Clara,  N.  Mex. 
a'n-td«*.-Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  352,  1896 
(/doo-  •people'). 

Yana.  A  tribe,  constituting  a  distinct 
linguistic  family,  formerly  occupying  the 
territory  from  Round  mtn.  near  Pit  r., 
Shasta  co.,  to  Deer  cr.,  Tehama  co.,  Cal. 
The  w.  boundary  was  about  10  m.  e.  of 
Sacramento  r.,  both  banks  of  that  stream 
being  held  by  the  Wintun,  with  whom 
the  Yana  were  frequently  at  war.  The 
k.  Iioundary  extended  along  the  spurs 
running  out  to  the  n.  and  s.  from  Lassen 
butte.  In  Aug.  1804  the  neighboring 
miners  organized  a  massacre  of  the  whole 
tribe,  then  numbering  about  3,000,  of 
whom  all  but  about  50  were  slaughtered 
in  the  course  of  a  few  da  vs.  In  1902 
Dixon  reported  only  about  half  a  dozen 
remaining.  A  number  of  their  myths 
have  been  recorded  by  Curtin.  Consult 
Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ill,  1877, 
art.  Nosi;  Curtin,  Creation  Myths  Prim. 
America,  1898.  (u.  w.  n.) 

Kom'-bo.— Powers  in  Cont.  X.  A.  Ethnol.,  Ill,  277, 
1877  (Maidn  name).  Hocea. — Powers  in  Over- 
land Mo.,  xii,  416, 1874.  Hoea,— Curtin  quoted  by 
Powell  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  xxxvil,  18M8.  Noi 
Baa.— Ueigcr  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859,  438,  1*60. 
Noaer. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Nov.  16.  1*60. 
No  ai.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  276. 1877. 
Noza.— Taylor,  op.  cit.  Noaea.— Powers  in  Over- 
land Mo.,  xii,  416,  1874.  H6-xi  —  Powers  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  Ill,  275, 1877.  Tiaaiqdji.— Curtin,  11- 
mawi  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1889  (Ilmawi  name). 

Yanan  Family.    A    linguistic  family 
represented  bv  the  Yana  tribe  (q.  v.). 
-No-ai.— Powers'  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  in.  275, 
1877  (or  N6-si;  menUon  of  tribe;  gives 
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and  states  they  are  different  from  any  he  ha* 
found  in  California).  —  Hooe».— Oatacbet  in  Mmk- 
Am.  Hist..  160.  Mar.,  1877  (or  Nozea:  merely  men- 
tioned under  Meidoo  family).  — Yannn.— Powell 
in  7th  Rep.  fi.  A.  £.,  135, 1891. 

Yanatoe.  A  former  Choctaw  village 
(Romans,  Fla.,  311,  1775),  probably  in 
s.  w.  Kemper  co.f  Miss. 

Tancomo.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of 
the  province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v. ),  in  the  re- 

S'on  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex., 
i  1598.— Onate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined., 
jcvi,  115,  1871. 

Yanegua  (  Yane'gmi,  'Big-bear').  A 
Cherokee  chief  who  appears  to  have  been 
of  considerable  local  prominence  in  his 
time,  but  whose  name,  even  with  the 
oldest  of  the  band,  is  now  but  a  memory. 
He  was  among  the  signers  of  the  treaties 
of  1798  and  1805,  and  by  the  treaty  of 
1819  there  was  contirmea  to  him  a  tract 
of  640  acres  as  one  of  those  living  within 
the  ceded  territory  who  were  "believed 
to  be  persons  of  industry  and  capable  of 
managing  their  property  with  discre- 
tion, and  who  had  made  considerable 
improvement**  on  the  tracts  reserved. 
This  reservation,  still  known  as  the  Big- 
bear  farm,  was  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Oeonaluftee,  a  few  miles  above  its  mouth, 
and  appears  to  have  been  the  same  after- 
ward occupied  bv  Yonaguska  (q.  v.). — 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  647,  1900. 

Taneka.  The  most  southerly  "old 
town"  of  the  Chickasaw,  first  settled 
after  the  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  and  Chak- 
chiuma  separated  on  the  k.  side  of  the 
Mississippi. — Adair,  Am.  Inds.,  66,  1775. 

Taneka.  One  of  5  hamlets  composing 
the  former  Choctaw  town  of  Imonga- 
lasha,  in  Neshoba  co.,  Miss. — HalUrt  in 
Pub.  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  vi,  432,  1902. 

Taneka  (*  at  the  little  butte').  Former 
settlements  of  Klamath,  Modoc,  and  Sho- 
shoni  along  Middle  Sprague  r.,  Lake  co., 
Oreg.  The  name  is  now  applied  to  the 
seat  of  a  subagency  on  Klamath  res. — 
(Jateehet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  n,  pt.  i, 
xxxi;  pt.  II,  100,  1890. 

Tainakahi— 4JaUwhet.op.cit.  Yainakakni  — Ibid.. 
100  (referring  to  the  people). 

Yangna.  A  Gabrieleno  rancheria  for- 
merly on  the  site  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Iyakha. — A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn.  1905  (Luifteflo 
name:  -  >  calli-d  from  a  plant  growing  abundantly 
therc).  Wenot.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.. 
Am.  Kth.  and  Arch.,  vm.  39.  1908  ('  stream  • :  so 
called  bv  native  Informant  "because  of  a  large 
river  there").  Yang*.— Rled  (1RS2)  quoted  by 
Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer.  June  8. 1K«>.  Yang  ha  — 
Taylor, ibid..  May  11, 1H60.  Yang  na.— Rled  quoted 
by  Hoffman  In  Hull.  Essex  Insf.,  XVII.  2.  1*85. 

Yangti  (  YaW).  The  Buzzard  clan  of 
the  Yuchi.— Speck,  Yuchilnds.,  70, 1909. 

Tangtaaa.  The  Coyote  clan  of  Jemez 
pueblo,  N.  Mex.  A  corresponding  clan 
existed  also  at  the  former  related  pueblo 
of  Pecos. 

Ta*  +  .— Hodge  In  Am.  Anthr..  IX,  850,  1898  (Poena 
name;  +  —  ash  m  'people').  Yn»taai.— Ibid. 
(Jemez  form). 


Yankapin.    See  Wampapin. 

Yankton  ( ihafike  'end,'  fo^ira"  'village  : 
'end  village').  One  of  the  7  primary 
divisions  of  the  Dakota,  constituting,  with 
the  closely  related  Yanktonai,  the  middle 
group.  J.  O.  Doreey  arranged  the  I>a- 
kota-Assiniboin  in  4  dialectic  groups: 
San  tee,  Yankton,  Teton,  and  Assinibom. 
the  Yankton  dialect  l>eing  spoken  also  bv 
the  Yanktonai,  for  the  2  tribes  were  the 
outgrowth  of  oneoriginal  stem.  Although 
the  name  Yankton  was  known  earlier  than 
Yanktonai,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
Yankton  were  the  elder  tribe.  Long  ( Ex- 
ped.  8t  Peter's  R.,  i,  378,  1824)  speaks  of 
the  Yankton  as  descendants  of  the  Yank- 
tonai. The  AsHinil>oin,  who  were  an  off- 
shoot from  the  Yanktonai,  are  mentioned 
in  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1640  as  a  tril>e; 
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hence  the  Yanktonai  must  have  been  in 
existence  as  a  tribe  before  that  time. 
This  fact  serves  as  an  aid  in  tracing  lu.-k 
the  Yankton  l>oth  historically  and  geo- 
graphically. However,  the  name  Yank- 
ton and  some  of  its  synonyms  appear 
early  to  have  l>een  used  to  include  the  2 
tril>e«,  the  distinction  probably  not  then 
being  known.  The  first  mention  of  them 
is  on  Hennepin's  map  (1683),  on  which 
they  are  placed  directly  n.  of  Mille  Iju% 
Minn.,  in  the  region  of  Leech  lake  or 
Red  lake.  This  position  would  accord 
geographically  with  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Assinil>oin  totheCree.  Intheaccount 
of  Hennepin's  expedition  attributed  to 
Tonti  ( 1697) ,  they  are  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Santee,  Teton,  and  Sioux, 
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located  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Both  these  references  would 
seem  to  apply  as  well  to  the  Yanktonai 
as  to  the  \  ankton;  itis  probable  that  both 
are  referred  to  under  one  general  name. 
La  Chesnaye  ( 1697 )  included  them  among 
the  tribes  that  dwelt  n.  of  Mille  Lac,  and 
placed  them  n.  of  the  Santee  and  other 
Sioux.  Le Sueur  (1700), however,  speaks 
of  a  village  or  tribe  of  the  western  Sioux 
(Margry,  Dec.,  vi,  87,  1887),  the  Hinha- 
netons,  identified  by  Shea,  probably  cor- 
rectly, with  the  Yankton,  which  he  calls 
the  "  village  of  the  quarry  of  red  stone." 
If  this  refers,  as  is  maintained  by  Wil- 
liamson, to  the  pipestone  quarry  in  ex- 
tremes, w.  Minnesota,  it  would  indicate  a 
sudden  change  of  residence,  unless  the 
references  are  in  one  place  to  one  and 
in  another  to  the  other  tribe,  or  apply  to 
different  villages  or  bands.  Williamson 
(Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  i,  296,  1860)  consid- 
ered the  Hinhanetons  a  part  only  of  the 
Yankton.  There  are  indications  that  a 
westward  movement  took  place  about  the 
time  Le  Sueur  visited  that  region.  On 
De  1' Isle's  map  of  1708  the  Yankton  are 
placed  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Missouri, 
about  the  site  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  For 
about  a  century  they  dropped  almost 
entirely  from  history,  there  beingscarcely 
a  notice  of  them  except  as  included  in 
the  general  term  Sioux.  When  they  were 
airain  brought  to  notice  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  (1804)  they  had  shifted  but  little 
from  the  position  they  occupied  at  the 
beginning  of  the  previous  century. 
According  to  these  explorers  they  roamed 
over  the  regions  of  the  James,  Big  Sioux, 
and  Des  Moines  rs.  Lewis,  in  his  Sta- 
tistical View,  locates  them  on  James, 
Big  and  Little  Sioux,  Floyd,  and  Des 
Moines  rs.,  an  area  that  includes  the 
district  of  the  pipestone  quarry,  where 
Le  Sueur  placed  them.  From  this  time 
they  became  an  important  factor  in 
the  history  of  the  N.  W.  Long  (1823) 
says  that  they  are  in  everv  respect  similar 
to  the  Yanktonai  and  had  probably  sepa- 
rated from  them.  They  frequented  the 
Missouri  and  generally  trafficked  with 
the  traders  on  that  river.  Their  hunting 
grounds  were  e.  of  the  Missouri.  Drake 
(1848)  located  them  in  1836  about  the 
headwaters  of  Red  r.  of  the  North.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Report  on  Indian  Affairs 
for  1842  and  a  statement  by  Ramsey  in 
1849  they  lived  along  Vermillion  r.",  8. 
Dak.  At  the  time  of  the  Minnesota  out- 
break in  1862  their  head  chief,  Palanea- 
pape,  wisely  kept  them  from  joining  the 
hostiles,  and  sent  warning  to  the  white 
people  in  Dakota  to  flee  to  the  forts, 
thereby  saving  hundreds  of  lives.  By 
the  treaty  of  Washington,  Apr.  19,  1858, 
they  ceded  all  their  lands  in  South  Da- 
kota, excepting  a  reservation  on  the  n. 


liank  of  Missouri  r.,  where  they  have 
since  remained  in  peace  with  the  whites. 
Immediately  after  the  allotment  act  of 
1887  the  process  of  allotments  in  severalty 
began  on  this  reservation  and  was  com- 
pleted before  the  close  of  1890. 

Lewis,  in  his  Statistical  View  (1807), 
says  the  Yankton  are  the  best  disposed 
Sioux  who  rove  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
souri, but  they  would  not  suffer  any 
trader  at  that  date  to  ascend  the  river  if 
they  could  prevent  it.  Lewis  and  Clark 
describe  them  as  being  in  person  stout, 
well  proportioned,  and  exhibiting  a  cer- 
tain air  of  dignity  and  boldness.  Their 
dress  is  described  as  differing  in  no  respect 
from  that  of  other  bands  encountered. 
They  had  then  only  a  few  guns,  being 
generally  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
in  the  use  of  which  they  did  not  appear  as 
expert  as  the  more  northerly  Indians. 
Pike  describes  them  and  the  Yanktonai 
as  never  stationary,  but,  like  the  Teton, 
as  more  erratic  than  other  Sioux.  Lewis 
(1807)  estimated  their  number  at  700. 
Pike  (1807)  estimated  the  population  of 
the  Yankton  and  Yanktonai  at  4,300. 
The  Report  on  Indian  Affairs  for  1842 
gives  the  Yankton  a  population  of  2,500; 
in  1862  the  estimate  was  3,000;  in  1867, 
2,530;  in  1886, 1,776.  Their  present  num- 
ber is  not  definitely  known,  the  Yankton 
and  the  Yanktonai  being  seemingly  con- 
fused on  the  different  8ioux  reservations. 
Most  of  the  Indians  under  the  Yankton 
school,  S.  Dak.,  are  Yankton,  and  num- 
bered in  all  1,739  in  1909.  There  were 
also  about  100  under  the  Fort  Totten 
school,  N.  Dak.,  a  few  under  the  Crow 
Creek  school,  S.  Dak.,  and  a  few  others 
under  the  Lower  Brute  school,  S.  Dak. 
The  so-called  Yankton  on  the  Fort  Peck 
res.,  Mont,  are  really  Yanktonai. 

The  bands  as  given  by  J.  0.  Dorsey 
(1878)  areas  follows:  Chankute,  Chagu, 
Wakmuhaoin,  Ihaisdaye,  Wacheunpa, 
Ikmun,  Oyateshicha,  and  Washichun- 
chincha.  Culbertson  (Smithson.  Rep. 
1850,  141,  1851)  mentions  a  "Band  who 
do  not  cook,"  and  another  "  Who  eat  no 
geese,"  which  can  not  be  identified  with 
any  of  these  divisions;  and  Schoolcraft 
(Ind.  Tribes,  in,  612,  1853)  incorrectly 
makes  Wahnaataa,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Yankton  bands.  (c.  t.) 

Amitons.— La  Chesnave(1697)  in  Margry.  D6c..  vi, 
6,  1886.  E  hawn-k'-t'  wawna  — Ramsey  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  for  1849. 86.  lx-V).  Hanctons  —  Hennepin, 
New  Discov..  map.  1698.  Han  e  tone*.— Bare  la,  En- 
aayo,  238. 1723.  Hannetona— McKenneyand  Hall, 
Ind.  Tribes,  m.  80,  1854.  Hinhaneton.-Alcedo, 
Die.  Geog.,  II,  362,  1787.  Hinhanetons.— Le  Sueur 
j  1700)  in  Margry.  Dec..  VT,  87, 1886.  Hinkaneton.— 
Morse,  Hiat.  Am.,  map,  1798.  Honctont.— Bacque- 


ville  de  la  Potherie.  Hist.  Am.,  n.  map,  1753. 
iKitavka-i 

nee  name).   Ihanketwans.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff. 


.— Gatachet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  ( Paw 


Rep.  1849, 72, I860.  Ihank'ta»wi°.— Dorsey,  Dherfha 
MS.  diet..  B.  A.  E.,  1878  (Omaha  and  Ponca  name). 
Ihanktoijwan.- Rlggs,  Dakota  Gram,  and  Diet., 
viii,  1852    thanktonwaaa-Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  664, 
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1845.  Ihnnktonwe.-Boyd,  Ind.  Local  Name*.  55. 
18V>  (trans.:  'a  town  or  dwelling  at  the  end'). 
Ibank'  t  wans.— Ramsey  in  lnd.  Aft.  Rep.  1849.  85. 
I860.  Ihauk  t'wana  — H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  96, 42d  Cong.. 
3d  sew.,  16.  1873.  Ja»a»a  nikaci-ga.-Dor>ey  in  3d 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  212. 1884  ('people  who  dwelt  in  the 
woods':  so  called  anciently  by  the  Omaha). 
Jantona.-I>e  Hmet.  Miss,  de  I'Oregon.  264,  1848. 
Jmtoiu.-De  8met.  Letters.  23. 1848.  Lower  Yan* 
tona.— Hayden.  Kthnog.and  Philol.  Mo.  Val..  871. 
1862.  Bhan-ke-t'wans.— Rnmsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1849.  74, 1850  (misprint).  Shank'  V  wannona.-Ram- 
sey.  ibid..  78.  Shank-t'wnna.-Ramaey,  ibid..  75. 
8outh  Yanktona.-Preacott  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  n,  109,  note,  1852.  Wichiyela.— Warren. 
Daeota  Country,  15.  1855  (tram.:  'first  nation'). 
Wiciyela.— RiKKS.  Dakota  Oram,  and  Diet.,  vili. 
1&V2  ('  they  are  the  people":  Teton  mime,  applied 
also  to  Yanktonai ).  Yanckton.— Treaty  of  1K31  In 
U.  8.  Ind.  Treaties.  783,  1873.  Yancton— Lonj?, 
Kxped.  Rorky  Mts.,  1. 179, 1828.  Yanctonas.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  497, 1839.  Yanctonfa.— Pike,  Exped.,  49. 
1810.  Yanctona  —  Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849, 
78,  1850.  Yanctonwaa  —  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
VI,  689.  1867.  Yanctoriaani.-Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  295, 
1*54.  Yanctowah  —  Holler,  Among  Inds.  in  Far 
W.,  29.  1868.  Yaaeton.-Martin.  Hist.  La.,  333, 
188-2.  Yanetong.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  W..129. 
1816.  Yanka-Uua  — Ruxton,  Life  in  Far  W.,  111. 
1849.  Yanktau  8ioux.— SuKe,  Scenes  in  Rocky  Mts.. 
54,  1846.  Yank  toan.—  Long.  Kxped.  8t  Peter's 
R.,  I,  878,  1824  (trans.:  'dew-ended  from  the  fern 
leaves').  Yanktoaa,— De  l'lsle,  map  of  La.  (1708) 
in  Neill.  Hist.  Minn.,  164,  1858.  Yanktons  of  the 
•outh.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped..  I,  1H4,  1817. 
Yanktoons.— West,  Jour.,  86,  1824.  Yanktown.— 
Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850.86,1851.  Yan 
tons.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  470,  1878. 
Yauktong.— Tanner.  Narr.,  824.  1830  (misprint). 
Yauktons.— Parker,  Minn.  Handbk.,  141,  1857. 
Yaunktwaun.— Rarusev  In  Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  I, 
(1*50-56).  47.  1872.  Yeng-etongs.— Schoolcraft. 
Trav.,  308.  1821.  Yonktine— Gass.  Voy..  407,  1810. 
Yonktona— Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  201,  1836. 

Yanktonai  (iha*ke  'end,'  ton\oan  'vil- 
lage,' na diminutive:  'little-end village.' — 
Riggs).  One  of  the  7  primary  divisions 
or  subtribes  of  the  Dakota,  speaking  the 
same  dialect  as  the  Yankton  and  t>elieved 
to  be  the  elder  tribe.  Long  evidently  ob- 
tained a  tradition  from  the  Indians  to  this 
effect.  The  first  apparent  reference  to  one 
of  the  tribes  in  which  the  other  is  not 
included  is  that  to  the  Yankton  by  La 
Sueur  in  1700.  It  is  not  until  noticed  by 
Lewis  and  Clark  in  1804  that  they  reap- 
pear. These  explorers  state  that  they 
roved  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Sioux, 
James,  and  Red  rs.  The  migration  from 
theireastern  home,  n.  of  Mille  Lac,  Minn., 
probably  took  placeat  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century.  It  is  likelv  that  thev  fol- 
lowed or  accompanied  theTeton,  while  the 
Yankton  turned  more  and  more  toward 
the  s.  w.  Long  (1828)  speaks  of  them  as 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Dakota 
tribes,  their  hunting  grounds  extending 
from  Red  r.  to  the  Missouri.  Warren 
(1866)  gives  as  their  habitat  the  country 
between  the  Jau**s  r.  and  the  Missouri, 
extending  as  far  n.  as  Devils  lake,  and 
states  that  they  fought  against  the  United 
States  in  the  War  or  1812,  and  that  their 
chief  at  that  time  went  to  England.  It  does 
not  appear  that  this  tribe  took  any  part  in 
the  Minnesota  massacre  of  1862.  In  1865 
separate  treaties  of  peace  were  made  with 
the  United  States  by  the  Upper  and  Lower 


Yanktonai,  binding  them  to  use  their  in- 
fluence and  power  to  prevent  hostilities 
not  only  against  citizens,  but  also  between 
the  Indian  tribes  in  the  region  occupied 
or  frequented  by  them.  Subsequently 
they  were  gathered  on  reservations,  the 
Upper  Yanktonai  mostly  at  Standing 
Rock,  partly  also  at  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak.; 
the  Lower  Yanktonai  (Hunkpatina) 
chiefly  on  Crow  Creek  res.,  S.  Dak.,  bnt 
part  at  Standing  Rock  res.,  N.  Dak.,  and 
some  at  Fort  Peck  res.,  Mont. 

Their  customs  and  characteristics  are 
those  common  to  the  Dakota.  Long 
(1823)  states  that  they  had  no  fixed  resi- 
dence, but  dwelt  in  fine  lodges  of  well- 
dressed  and  decorated  skins,  and  fre- 
quented, for  the  purpose  of  trade,  L. 
Traverse,  Big  Stone  lake,  and  Cheyenne  r. 
Their  chief,  Wanotan,  wore  a  splendid 
cloak  of  buffalo  -kins,  dressed  so  as  to  be  a 
fine  whitecolor,  which  was  decorated  with 
tufts  of  owl  feathers  and  others  of  various 
hues.  H  is  necklace  was  formed  of  about  60 
claws  of  the  grizzly  bear,  and  his  leggings, 
jacket,  and  moccasins  were  of  white  skins 
profusely  decorated  with  human  hair,  the 
moccasins  being  variegated  with  plumage 
from  several  birds.  In  his  hair,  secured 
by  a  strip  of  red  cloth,  he  wore  9  sticks, 
neatly  cut  and  smoothed  and  painted  with 
vermilion,  which  designated  the  number 
of  gunshot  wounds  he  nad  received.  His 
hair  was  plaited  in  two  tresses,  which 
hung  forward;  his  face  was  painted  with 
vermilion,  and  in  his  hand  tie  carried  a 
large  fan  of  turkey  feathers. 

The  primary  divisions  of  the  tribe  are 
Upper  Yanktonai  and  Hunkpatina.  These 
are  really  subtribes,  each  having  its  organ- 
ization. 

The  first  notice  of  subdivisions  is  that 
by  Lewis  and  Clark,  who  mention  the 
Iviyuksa,  Wazikute,  Hunkpatina,  and 
the  unidentified  Hahatonwanna,  Hone- 
taparteenwaz,  and  Zaartar.  Hayden 
(1862)  mentions  the  Hunkpatina,  Pa- 
baksa,  and  Wazikute,  and  speaks  of  two 
other  bands,  one  called  the  San  tee,  and 
probably  not  Yanktonai.  J.  O.  Dorsey 
gives  as  subdivisions,  which  he  calls 
eentes,  of  the  Upper  Yanktonai:  Wazi- 
kute, Takini,  Shikshichena,  Bakihon, 
Kiyuksa,  Pabaksa,  and  another  whose 
name  was  not  ascertained.  His  subdi- 
visions of  the  Hunkpatina  are  Putete- 
mini,  Shungikcheka,  Takhuhayuta,  Sa- 
nona,  Ihasha,  Iteghu,  and  Iteyuteshni. 
English  translations  of  names  of  bands  of 
Yanktonai  of  which  little  else  is  known 
are  'The  band  that  wishes  the  life'  and 
•The  few  that  lived.' 

The  population  as  given  at  1  i  t 'i .  rent  dates 
varies  widely.  Lewis  and  Clark  ( 1806) 
estimate  the  men  at  500,  equal  to  a  total 
of  about  1,750;  Long  (1823),  5,200;  Rep. 
Ind.  Aff.  for  1842, 6,000;  Warren  in  1856, 
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6,400;  in  1867,  4,500;  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for 
1874,2,266;  in  1885  returns  from  the  agen- 
cies gave  6,61 8,  while  in  1886  the  reported 
number  was  only  5,109.  The  Lower 
Yanktonai,  or  Hunkpatina,  are  chiefly 
under  the  Crow  Creek  school,  8.  Dak., 
where,  together  with  some  Lower  Brules, 
Miniconjou,  and  Two  Kettles,  they  num- 
bered 1,019  in  1909.  There  are  others 
under  the  Standing  Rock  agency,  N. 
Dak.,  but  their  number  is  not  separately 
enumerated.  The  Upper  Yanktonai  are 
chiefly  under  the  Standing  Rock  agency, 
and  while  their  number  is  not  separately 
reported,  there  are  probably  about  3,500 
at  this  place.  The  Pabaksa  branch  of 
the  Upper  Yanktonai  are  under  the  Ft 
Totten  school,  N.  Dak.,  but  their  num- 
ber is  not  known.  The  so-called  "Yank- 
ton Sioux"  under  the  Ft  Peck  agency, 
Mont.,  are  in  reality  chiefly  Yanktonai. 
These,  with  several  other  Sioux  tribes, 
numbered  1,082  in  1909.  (c.  t.  ) 

Ehanktonwanna.— Lynd  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  M.pt. 
2,  69,  1864.  E  hank  to  wana.  —  Bracket  t  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.,  471.  1876.  £  hawn-k'-t'  wawn  nah  - 
Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1819,  86.  1860  (trans, 
'leaser  people  of  the  further  end').  Eyank-ton- 
wah— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  n,  169.  1852- 
Ihatjktonwatjna.— RigK",  Dakota  Oram,  ana  Diet., 
VIII,  1852.  Ihanktonwanna  Dakota*. — Htivden, 
Ethnog.  and  I'hilol.  Mo.  Val.,  map,  1862.  Ihank 
tonwannaa.— Warren,  Dacota  Country,  15,  1855. 
Ihan  k'  tow  wan-nan  —  Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Ren. 
1819,  86,  I860.  Ihank'  t'wan-aha  — Ramsey,  ibid., 
86.  Ihauk  to-wa  na.— Am.  Nat..  829,  1882  (mis- 
print). Ihauk  f  wan -aha.  — II.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  96.  42d 
Cong.,  8d  se>s..  16,  1873.  Jantonnaia.— De  8met 
Miss,  de  1'Oregon,  264,  1818.  Jantonneea.—  De 
6met,  Letters.  87.  note.  1843.  Jantonnois.— Ibid.. 
23.  Ohantonwanna  —  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  666,  1846. 
Yanctannaa.— Burton,  City  of  Saint*.  118,  1861. 
Yanctonaia.— Harney  In  Ben.  Ex.  Doc.  91.  34th 
Cong.,  1st  Bern.,  1,  1866.  Yanctoneet.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  7, 1856.  Yanctonie. — H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  117, 19th 
Cong.,  1st  aes*..  6,  1826.  Yanotonnaia.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  15, 18W.  Yanjtona  Ahnah.— Hradbury/Trav., 
83,  1817.  Yanktoanan.— Long,  Exped.  8U  Peter's 
R.,  I,  378,  1824  (trans.  *  Fern  leaves').  Yankto- 
anona  — Maximilian.  Trav.,  149. 1843.  Yanktona.— 
Ex.  Doc.  66,  18th  Cong.,  1st  seas.  9, 1824.  Yank- 
ton Anna.—  Lewis  and  Clark  Discov.,  20,  1806. 
Yankton  ahnah.— Ibid.,  28.  Yanktonai.— Treaty  of 
1866  in  r  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  862,  1878.  Yankton 
aias— Corliss,  Lacotah  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  107, 
1874.  Yanktonaia.— Warren.  Dacota  Country,  15, 
1865.  Yanktonana.— Maximilian.  Trav..  119.  1813. 
Y ank  ton -eea. — Prescot t  i n  8c  hoolcraf t,  1  nd  .Tri bes, 
II,  169.  note,  1862.  Yanktoniana.— Cnlbertson  in 
Smithson.Rep.  1850.  89,  1861.  Yanktoniaa  Sioux. 
Williamson  In  Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  HI,  285,  1880. 
Yanktoniea  — Treaty  of  1826in  U.  8.  ind. Treat.,  871, 
1873.  Yanktonnaa. — Culbcrtaon inSmithson. Rep. 
18V).  141,  1861.  Yanktonnaa.— Warren,  Neb.  and 
Ariz.. 47. 1875.  Yanktona  Anna.— Lewis  and  Clark 
Discov..  21, 1806.  Yanktona  Ahnah.— Lewis,  Trav., 
171.  1*09.   Yank-ton  us.— Prescott  in  Schoolcraft. 

Ind.  Tribes,  II,  169,  note,  1852.    Yonktona  Ahnah  

Farnham,  Trav.,  32,  1H43. 

Yanostaa.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  been  Esselen. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Fanner,  Apr.  20,  1860. 

Yaogus  {YaogAa).  A  Haida  town  of 
the  Kagials-kegawai  family,  formerly  on 
the  s.  w.  side  of  Louise  id.,  Queen  Char- 
lotte ids.,  Brit.  Col. — Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  279,  1906. 


Yapalaga.  An  ancient  town,  probably 
of  the  Apalachee,  on  the  e.  bank  of  St 
Marks  r.,  Fla. 

Yapalaga.  — Jefferys,  French  Dom.,  135,  map,  1761. 
Yapalage.— Roberts.  Fla.,  14,  1763. 

Tapaahi.  The  generic  name  given  by 
the  Keresan  tribes  to  fetishes  represent- 
ing human  forms,  and  hence  applied  to 
a  prehistoric  pueblo,  the  aboriginal  name 
of  which  is  unknown,  on  the  Potrero  de 
las  Vacas,  above  Cochiti,  N.  Mex.,  on 
account  of  the  presence  there  of  numer- 
ous figurines.  Not  to  be  confounded 
with  Pueblo  Caja  del  Rio,  to  which  the 
Cochiti  people  apply  the  same  name. — 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  152, 
1892. 

Tit  -yi  Ha-nat Kama  Txe-ahum-a. — Bandel ier,  op. cit. 
('Trie  old  houses  in  the  north  ' :  Cochiti  name). 
Tit  yi  Ha-nat  Ka  ma  Txe-ahum-a  M o-katah  Zaitah. — 

1 1 >iii.  ('the  old  houses  above  in  the  north  where 
the  panthers  lie  extended':  another  Cochiti 
name).   Yap-a-ahi.— Ibid. 

Yapiam.  An  unidentified  Porno  divi- 
sion formerly  living  on  Russian  r.,  Cal. 

Japiam  —  Wmngel).  Ktnnog.  Nach.,  80. 1839. 

Tapon,  Yapoon.    See  Black  drink,  Yopon. 

Yaqatlenlish  (  Yaqatlen lfach ) .  An  ances- 
tor of  one  of  the  gentes  of  the  Kwakiutl 
proper,  after  whom  the  gens  itself  was 
sometimes  named. — Boas  in  Petermanns 
Mitteil.,  pt  6,  131,  1887. 

Yaqui  (said  to  mean  *  chief  river,'  re- 
ferring to  the  Rio  Yaqui ).  An  important 
division  of  the  Cahita  which  until  re- 


VAQUI  MAS 


cently  dwelt  along  both  banks  of  the 
lower  Rio  Yaqui,  nut  is  now  scattered 
over  the  larger  part  of  s.  Sonora,  Mexico. 
The  first  notice  of  the  tribe  is  probably 
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worn,  Kutshuwitthe,  Kwaitshi,  Kwilaish- 
auk,  Kwulchichicheshk,  Kwullaish, 
Kwullakhtauik,  Kwutichuntthe,  Mulsh- 
intik,  Naaish,  Paiinkkhwutthu,  Pikiiltthe, 
I'kliulluwaaitthe.PkuuniukhtaukjPuunt- 
thiwaun,  Shilkhobmi,  Shupauk,  Thlek- 
wivauik  Thlelkhus,  Thlinaitshtik, 
Thlukwiutshthu,  Tkulmashaauk,  Tuhau- 
Hhuwitthe,  Tulshk. 

Iakon.-Hale.  Ethnog.  and  Philol..  218,  1846. 
Jacon  — Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc, 
11,99.  1848.  Jakon.-Ibtd..  17.  Sa-ald.-Gatschet, 
Nestucea  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877  (Nestucea 
name).  Sla'  qua  me'  iuan«V— Dorsey,  Chetco  MS. 
vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Chetco  name).  Southern 
Killamuk.-Hale,  op.  cit..  198  (falsely  ho  called). 
Tacoon  - Framboise  quoted  by  Gairdner  (18314) 
in  Jotir.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond..  XI,  255,  1841.  Tcha 
yakon  arolm  — Gatschet,  Lakmiut  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
105  (Lakmiut  name).  Taooaa  Indiana.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep..  164.  1850.  Yaeoae- Wilkes.  West.  Am.. 
88.  1819.  Yaoona  —  Domenech.  Desert*.  I,  map, 
1*60.  Yabjuo  nab. -Metcalfe  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep., 
3n7,  1857.  Yakon.-Gatsehet  in  Beach.  Ind.  Misc., 
441,  1877.  Yakona.— Gatschet  in  Globus,  xxxv. 
no.  11,  168,  1H79.  Yakonah  — Gibbx.Obs.  on  Coast 
TrilK's  of  Oreif.,  MS..  B.  A.  E.  Yakone  -  Hale,  op. 
cit  ,  '21 H.  Ya  irttn'-ni  me'  junni.—  Dorsey,  Tutu 
MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E..  1894  (Tutu  name).  Ye- 
k'u'  na  me'  junna  —  Dorsey,  NaltftnnelQnne  M8. 
vocab  B.  A.  E..  1884  (Naltunne  name).  Youioo- 
tnee  —  Domenech,  op.  cit..  I.  445.  Youicone. — 
Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  xii.  1848.  Youikconea.— Lewis 
and  Clark  Exped.,  it,  473.  1814.  Youikkone.— 
Amer.  Pioneer.  II.  192.  1843.  Youkona— Lewis 
and  Clark,  op.  cit..  118.  YukwIn'E.— Dorsey, 
Alsea  MS.  v»icab..  B.  A.  E..  1884  (Alsea  name). 
Yu  kwln'-ma' junn*.— Dorsey.  Coqaille  MS. vocab., 
B.  A.  E..  1HH4  (Coquille  name). 

Yarahatssee (  Va-rd-haW-see,  'tall  tree' ). 
A  clan  of  the  Ilurons  (q.  v.).— Morgan, 
Anc.  Soc.,  153,  1877. 

Ya»cha.    The  Coral  Bead  clan  of  San 

Fclijie  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

Yaacha  hano.-Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  IX.  349,  1896 

(hAno=--  '  people'). 

Yaatling  (  Yau.U'fi).  A  Haida  town  of 
the  Koetas  family,  formerly  in  Naden  har- 
bor, <iraham  id.,  Queen  Charlotte  ids., 
Brit.  Col. -S  wanton,  Cont.  Haida,  281, 
1906. 

Yatanocas.  One  of  the  9  Natchez  vil- 
lages in  1699.— Iberville  in  Margrv,  Dec., 
iv,  179,  1880. 

Yatasi.  A  tribe  of  the  Caddo  eonfed- 
eraey,  elosvly  affiliated  in  language  with 
the  Natchitoch.  They  are  first  spoken 
of  by  Tonti,  who  states  that  in  1690  their 
village  was  on  Red  r.  of  Louisiana,  N.  w. 
of  the  Natch i toe h,  where  they  were  living 
in  company  with  the  Natasi  and  Choye. 
Bienville  and  St  Denys,  during  their  Red 
r.  trip  in  1701,  made  an  alliance  with  the 
Yatasi  ami  henceforward  the  tribe  seems 
to  have  been  true  to  the  friendship  then 
sealed.  The  road  frequented  by  travel- 
ers from  the  Spanish  province  to  the 
French  sett  lements  on  Red  r.  and  at  New 
Orleans  passed  near  their  village.  Dur- 
ing the  disputes  incident  to  the  uncertain 
boundary  line  between  the  Spanish  and 
the  French  |H»ssessions  and  to  the  Spanish 
restrictions  on  intertrade,  they  proved 
their  steadfastness  to  the  French  interests 
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by  refusing  to  comply  with  the  Spanish 
demand  to  close  the  road.  The  Indians 
maintained  that  "the  road  had  always 
been  theirs"  and  that  it  should  remain 
open.  8t  Denys'  invitation  to  the  vari- 
ous tribes  dwelling  in  tho  vicinity  of 
the  post  and  fort  established  among  the 
Natchitoch  in  1712-14  to  settle  near  by 
under  his  protection  was  opportune,  for 
the  Chickasaw  were  then  waging  war 
along  Red  r.  and  the  Yatasi  were  among 
the  sufferers.  A  part  of  the  tribe  sought 
refuge  with  the  Natchitoch,  while  others 
fled  up  the  river  to  the  Kadohadacho  and 
to  the  Nanatsoho  and  the  Nasoni.  The 
ware  of  the  18th  century  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  diseases,  especially  small- 
pox and  measles,  had  such  an  effect  on 
the  Yatasi  that  by  1805,  according  to 
Sibley,  they  had  become  reduced  to  8 
men  and  25  women  and  children.  This 
remnant  was  then  living  in  a  village  mid- 
way between  the  Kadohadacho  and  the 
Natchitoch,  surrounded  by  French  set- 
tlements. In  1826  (17.  S.  Ind.  Treat., 
465,  1826)  they  numt>ered  26  on  Red  r. 
Little  more  than  the  name  of  the  Yatasi 
now  survives,  and  those  whoclaim  descent 
from  the  tribe  live  with  the  Caddo  on  the 
Wichita  res.  in  Oklahoma.     (a.  c.  p.) 

Yactathes. — Bienville  (1700)  in  Margry,  Doc.,  VI 
438,  18*0.  Yallaahee  —  Warden,  Account  of  It.  8.. 
in.  861, 1819.  Yaltaaae. — U.S.  Ind.  Treat.. 465.  1826. 
Yataoe.— IVnlcaut  (1717)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  v.  547, 
18«3.  Yatacea— Ibid. .504.  Yatache.— Tonti  (1690) 
in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  1.72.  1846.  YatacW— 
Carte  de  Talllee  des  Possess.  Anglaises,  1777. 
Yatase  — La  Harpe  (1719)  in  French.  Hbrt.  Coll. 
La.,  Ill,  18,  1K51.  Yataaeet.  —  IVni-  nut  (1714). 
ibid.,  n.  b. ,  I,  122.  1869.  Yataai  —  Espinosa  (1746) 
quoted  by  Buaohmann,  Spuren,  417,  1854. 
Yataaie.  —  Bull.  Soc.  Geog.  Mex.,  504,  1H69. 
Yataaae.— Bruyere  (1742)  in  Margry.  Dec,  VI.  486, 
1HS6.  Yataatee.— Boudiuot,  Star  in  the  West, 
129,  1816.  Yataaaex— Tex.  State  Arch..  Nov.  17, 
1763.  Yataaei  —  Gatachct,  Creek  Mi«r.  Leg.,  f,  43, 
IHK4.  Yatay.— La  Harpe  (1719)  In  Margry,  Dec,  vi, 
255.  1886.  Yattapo.— Porter  (1829)  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  in, 596. 1853.  Yattaaaeea.— Balbl,  Atlas 
Ethnog..  54.  1X26.  Yattaac«a.— Rrackenridgc, 
View*ofLa..80. 1H15.  YatUaeea.— IVnlcaut  (1701 ) 
in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  I.  73.  1869.  Yat- 
taaie.— Schermerhoru  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll., 
2d  II.  24.  1814.  Yattaaaaea. -Sibley.  Hilt. 
Sketches.  67,  1806. 

Yatcheethinyoowac  (Wood  Cree:  Ayd- 
tchilhhilwuk,  'foreign  men,'  'foreigners. — 
Lacombe.)  A  name  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately by  the  Cree  to  all  tribes  w.  of 
themselves  and  the  Assiniboin,  in  Can- 
ada.   It  has  no  ethnic  significance. 

Jatche  thin  juwuc— Eglt,  Lexicon,  532.  1880.  Yat- 
chre  thin  yoowuc—  Franklin.  Narr.,  108,  1828. 

Yatokya.  The  Sun  clan  of  the  pueblo 
of  Zufti,  N.  Mex. 

Ya'tok'ya-kw..-CushinK  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 

368.  lswi  \  kwr^-  people'). 

YaUa  ('knife').  An  imjK)rtant  camp- 
ing place  on  the  n.  coast  of  Graham  ia., 
l>etween  North  id.  and  Virago  sd.,  Brit. 
Col.  A  house  or  two  were  erected  here 
and  potlatches  were  held  for  the  purpose, 
which  circumstances  led   Dawson  (Q. 
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Disturncll. Map Mdjico,  1846.  Yubiaaiaa.— Ruxton 

in  Jour.  Ethnol.Soc.  Lond..ii,96.  1850  (roUpri  tit). 
Yum-pia.— Hcintzelman  (1858)in  H,  K.  Ex,  Doe.  76, 
34thCong.,  3d  mx*H.,  38.  1H.S7.  Yupapau  — I  ml.  Aff. 
Rep.,  156, 1864.   Yurapaia.— Ibid.,  109,  1866. 

Yawilchine.    A   Yokuts  (Mariposan) 

tribe,  not  further  identifiable,  probably 

living  formerly  between  Kaweah  andTule 

re.,  Cal.    They  joined  with  other  tribes 

in  ceding  land's  to  the  United  States  under 

t  be  treaty  of  May  30, 1851,  when  they  were 

placed  on  a  reserve.    In  1882  the  Yawit- 

shenni  were  mentioned  as  on  Tule  River 

res.    The  wort!  may  be  only  a  dialectic 

synonym  of  Yaudanchi,  plural  Yowechani 

for  Yowedchani,  which  in  certain  dialects 

would  become  Yowelchani.    (a.  l.  k.  ) 

Yah  wil-chin-n*.— Johnston  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61. 
Sid  Cong..  1st  new. ,23. 1862.  Ya-wU-chine.— Royee 
in  18th  Rep..  B.  A.  E  .  782.  1899.  Ya-wil-ehui*.— 
Harbour  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  32d  Cong.,  spec,  wjw., 
255.  1886.  Yawitahanni  —  HotTman  In  (Hue.  Am. 
I'hilos.  Soc  ,  XXIII,  301.  1886.  Yoelchane.—  We«- 
aelN  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76.  34th  Cong.,  3d 
sesa.,  82, 1857. 

Yawp  an.    See  Black  droit,  Yopon. 

Yayahaye  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on 
the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744. — Sedelmair 
(  1744)  cited  bv  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  360,  1889. 

Yayaponchatu.  A  traditional  people 
who  once  lived  in  a  single  village  n.  of 
Oraibi,  n.  e.  Ariz.  In  Hopi  story  they 
are  said  to  have  been  in  league  with 
supernatural  forces,  and  by  means  of  fire 
to  have  destroyed  the  villages  of  Pivan- 
bonkapi  and  Hushkovi,  at  the  instance 
of  the  chief  of  the  former,  because  his 
people  had  become  degenerate  through 
gambling.— Voth,  Traditions  of  the  Hopi, 
241,  1905. 

Yayatustenuggee.    See  Great  Mortar. 

Yasoo  (meaning  unknown).  An  ex- 
ttnet  trilw»  and  village  formerly  on  lower 
Yazoo  r.,  Miss.  Like  all  the  other  tril)es 
on  this  stream,  the  Yazoo  were  small  in 
number.  The  people  were  always  closely 
associated  with  the  Koroa,  whom  they 
resembled  in  employing  an  r  in  speaking, 
unlike  most  of  the  neighboring  tribes. 
The  French  in  1718  erected  a  fort  4  lea- 
gues from  the  mouth  of  Yazoo  r.  to 
guard  that  stream,  which  formed  the 
waterway  to  the  Chickasaw  country. 
In  1729,  in  imitation  of  the  Natchez,  the 
Yazoo  and  Koroa  rose  against  the  French 
and  destroyed  the  fort,  but  both  tribes 
were  finally  expelled  (Shea,  Cath.  Miss., 
430,  449,  1855)  and  probably  united  with 
the  Chickasaw  ami  Choctaw.  Whether 
this  tril>e  had  any  connection  with  the 
West  Yazw  and  East  Yazoo  towns  among 
the  Choctaw  is  not  known.   See  Gatachet, 

Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  1884. 
Hi  utua — Ralineaquc  in  SliirNhall,Ky.,l,introd.,28, 
1H24.  Jakou. — Grnvier  (1700)  in  Shea,  Early  Vov., 
133,1861.  Jason.— French.  HM.  Coll.  La..  1.47,1846. 
Oataeaa.— Martin.  Hist:  La..  I.  249, 1827.  Yachou  - 
Ibervillei  H*.y9)  in  Manrry.  Dee..  IV,  179.  18W.  Ya- 
choux. — Charlevoix  ( 1721 1  in  French.  ili*t.  Cull. 
Ln.,  Ill,  132,  1861.  Yalaaa  Charlevoix  (1774), 
New  France,  vj,  m,  1872  (probably  idenUcal). 


Yaaonea.— Morse,  N.  Am.,  254,  1776.  Yaaona.— 
Baudry  dea  Losierea,  Voy.  La.,  242.  1802. 
Yaaooa. — Ranneaque,  op  cit.  Yaaou. — La  Metuirie 
(1682)  In  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  II,  22,  1875. 
Yaaoua  —  Penicaut  (1700)  in  Margry.  Dee.,  v,  401. 
W.  Yaaovea.— Aleedo,  Die.  Geog..  V.  894,  1789. 
Yaaaa. — Coxe,  Carolana,  map.  1741  Yaaaauea. — 
Ibid.  Yaaaonaes. — Ibid.,  10.  Yaatia. — Hervaa,  Idea 
dell*  Cniverao,  xvit.  90.  1784.  Yaaooa.— Dumont 
in  French,  Hist. Coll.  La.,  v,  72.  1858.  Yaxoua  — 
Vater.  Mithridates.  in.  aec.3,245. 1816.  Yasoux  — 
Dumont,  La..  I,  135, 1753. 

Yasoo  (or  Ya*hn).  A  former  impor- 
tant Choctaw  town,  belonging  to  the 
Uklafalaya, situated  in  Neshoba co.,  Miss., 
near  the  headwaters  of  Oktibbeha  cr. 
The  site  is  still  called  Yazoo  Old  Town. 
Tecumseh  visited  this  place  in  the  fall  of 
1811.  It  is  often  mentioned  in  Govern- 
ment records  and  was  the  town  where 
the  commissioners  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  Choctaw  claims  under  the  14th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Dancing  Rabbit 
cr.  held  their  sessions  from  Apr.  0  to  Aug. 
24,  1843.  It  was  sometimes  called  West 
Yazoo  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
town  of  the  name.  —  Halbert  in  Pub.  Miss. 
Hist.  Sot'.,  vi,  427,  1902. 
Octibea  — Alcedo,  Die.  Geog..  in.  365,  1788.  Oktib 
beha.— Roman*.  Florida,  I.  313.  1775.  Old  Yaaoo 
Villaf*.— Claiborne  (1843)  in  Sen.  Doc.  168.28th 
Cong..  l*t  foxtt.,  42,  1844.  Weat  Yaao. — Romans, 
Florida,  map,  1775.  Yahshoo.— Adair,  Am.  Inda., 
339.  1776.  Yaahoo  —  Ibid.,  297.  Yaaoo  Old  Villafa  — 
Claiborne,  op.  cit.,  41.  Yaaoo  Villaf*.— Bayley, 
ibid.,  42. 

Yasoo  Skatane  (  Yathu  Iskitini,  'little 
Yazoo').  A  former  Choctaw  town  on 
both  banks  of  Yazoo  cr.,  an  affluent  of 
Petickfa  cr.,  on  the  n.  side,  in  Kemper 
co.,  Miss.  It  extended  un  Yazoo  cr.  for 
about  a  mile  to  where  there  is  an  im- 
portant fork.  It  was  called  East  Yazoo 
Skatane  by  Romans  to  distinguish  it  from 
Yazoo  (<|.  v.). —Halbert  in  Pub.  Miss. 

Hist.  Soc.,  vi,  422-23,  1902. 
Eaat  Yaaoo.— Roman*.  Florida,  80.  1775. 

Ybdacax.  A  tribe  named  in  1 708  in  a  list 
of  those  which  had  tx'en  met  or  heard  of  v. 
of  San  Juan  Bautista  mission,  on  the  lower 
Rio  Grande  ( Fr.  Isidro  Felix  de  Espinosa, 
"Relacion  Compendiosa"  of  the  Rio 
Grande  missions,  MS.  in  archivesof  College 
of  Santa  Cruz  deQuenHaro).    (h.  e.  b.) 

Ye.  The  Lizard  clan  of  the  Tewa 
pueblos  of  San  Juan  and  San  Udefonso, 
N.  Mex. 

Ye-tdoa.-Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  IX,  3M,  1896 
i  <<i<ta  =  ' people '). 

Yeoora.    A  pueblo  of  the  Onata  and  seat 

of  a  Sjianish  mission  founded  in  1873, 

situated  in  n.  e.  Sonora,  Mexico,  prob- 

ablv  on  Rio  Soyopa.    Pop.  356  in  1678, 

197"  in  1730. 

Icora  —A learn?  in  Bancroft,  So.  Mex.  State*.  1. 523. 
1881  ( prolwblv  identical ).    8an  Ddefonao  Yaoor*.— 

Zapata  ( 1678),  ibid..  245.  Yecora.— Rivera  ( 1730). 
Ibid..  513.  Yooorf  —  omzeo  y  Berra,  Geog..  343, 
1864. 

Yecora.  A  pueblo  of  the  Nevome  on 
an  upper  tributarv  of  Rio  Mavo,  alx>ut 
lat.  28°  10',  Ion.  108°  30',  Sonora,  Mex- 
ico.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  351,  1864. 
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Yehl  ('raven').  One  of  the  two  main 
divisions  or  phratries  of  the  Tlingit  (q.  v. ) 
of  the  Alaskan  coast.  (  j.  r.  a. ) 

Yehlnaas-hadai  (  YYl  nafa*  xa'dii-iy  'Ra- 
ven-house people* ).  A  subdivision  of  the 
Yaku-lanas,  a  Haida  family  of  the  Raven 
clan,  probably  named  from  one  house, 
although  they  occupied  a  large  part  of 
the  town  of  Kweundlas. — Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  272,  1905. 

YaU  nu:  had'a'i. — Boob,  Fifth  Rep.  N  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  2fi,  1N89. 

Yehuh.  According  to  Lewis  and  Clark 
(Exped.,  ii,  472,  1814)  a  Chinookan 
tribe  living  in  1806  just  alxwe  the  Cas- 
cades of  Columbia  r.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  them.  See  Watlala. 
Wey  eh-hoo  — Gas*.  Journal,  1807.  p.  199.  Yehah 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Race*.  I,  317,  1K74.  Yehhuh  — 
LcwtaajM  Clark  Exped.,  |f.  236,  1814. 

Yekolaos.  One  of  the  two  Cowichan 
tril>eson  Thetis  id.,  off  thes.  k.  coast  of 
Vancouver  id.,  Brit.  Col.  If  identical 
with  the  Tsussie  of  the  Canadian  Reports 
on  Indian  Affairs,  the  population  was  53 
in  1904. 

Tsuasie.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  pt.  II  66, 1902.  Yeqolao*.— 
Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1887. 

Yellow  Lake.  A  Chippewa  village,  es- 
tablished atiout  1740  on  Yellow  lake, 
Burnett  co.,  Wis.— Warren  (1852)  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  171,  1885. 

Yellow  Liver  Band.  An  unidentified 
Sioux  band,  named  from  its  chief,  and 
numbering  00  lodges  when  brought  to 
Ft  Peck  agency  in  Aug.  1872. — H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  96, 42d  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  15,  1873. 

Yellow  Thunder  (  Wa-kun-cha-koo-kah). 
A  Winnebago  chief,  said  to  have  been 
born  in  1774,  died  in  1874.  Prior  to  1840 
the  Winnebago  occupied  the  country  sur- 
rounding L.  Winnebago  and  Green  bay, 
Wis.  When  it  was  determined  to  remove 
the  Indians  to  a  new  reservation  in  N.  E. 
Iowa  and  s.  e.  Minnesota,  Yellow  Thun- 
der, with  others  of  his  tril>e,  was  per- 
suaded to  visit  Washington  and  "get 
acquainted  with  the  (treat  Father." 
Here,  on  Nov.  1, 1837,  they  were  induced 
to  sign  a  treaty  ceding  to  the  United  States 
all  their  lands  e.  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
providing  for  their  removal  to  the  W. 
within  eight  months.  The  Indians 
claimed  that  they  were  misled  into  be- 
lievingthat  they  had  eight  years  in  which 
to  make  the  change,  consequently  at  the 
expiration  of  the  stipulated  time  they 
were  unwilling  to  go.  In  1840  troops  were 
sent  to  Portage  to  remove  the  Indians  by 
force,  and  Yellow  Thunder,  through  a 
false  report  that  he  intended  to  revolt, 
was  put  in  chains;  he  was  soon  released, 
however,  and  the  removal  was  effected 
without  further  trouble.  Within  a  year 
Yellow  Thunder  and  his  wife  reap|ieared 
at  their  old  home  and  entered  a  tract  of 
40  acres  as  a  homestead  on  the  w.  side  of 
Wisconsin  r.  al)Oiit  8  in.  above  Portage. 
Here  he  lived  quietly  until  his  death  in 


Feb.  1874.  Yellow  Thunder  was  greatly 
respected  by  his  people;  he was  an  able 
counsellor  in  their  public  affairs,  indus- 
trious, temperate,  and  a  zealous  Catholic. 
His  portrait,  painted  by  S.  I).  Coate*s  is 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Society,  and  a  monument  to  his  memory 
has  been  erected  a  few  miles  n.  of  Bara- 
boo,  Wis. 


YELLOW   THUNDER.       lwi*CON*ll   Hi»TO«»CAL  KCl|T») 


Yellow  Thunder.  A  former  Winnebago 
village,  named  after  its  chief,  at  Yellow 
Banks,  (ireen  Lake  co.,  Wis. — Whittle- 
sey (1854)  in  Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  74, 
repr.  1903. 

Yellow  Wolf.  A  local  l>and  of  the 
Cheyenne  in  1850.  (j.  m.) 

Yelmnt.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noau,  whose  inhabitants  are  mentioned 
as  at  San  Juan  Bautista  and  Dolores  mis- 
sions, Cal. 

Yelamu'.—  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Oct.  18,  ISM 
(at  Dolores  mission).  Yelmua.— Enffelharxlt, 
Franciscans  in  Cal.,  398,  1897  <at  San  Juan  Bau- 
tista  mission). 

Yelovoi  (Russian:  'spruce').  A  Kani- 
agmiut  Eskimo  village  on  Springe  id.,  Ko- 
diak  group,  Alaska;  pop.  78  in  1880. — 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  28,  1884. 

Yendestake.  A  Tlingit  village  at  the 
mouth  of  Chilkat  r.,  Alaska,  with  171 
inhabitants  in  1K80.  According  to  Em- 
mons it  is  now  occupied  only  in  summer. 

Jendestake  —  Kranst-.  Tlinkit  Ind.,  100.  18*5.  Tin 
destak  —  Wright,  Alaska.  AM,  1883.  Yande'stao.:*— 
Swanton.  field  notes,  B.  A.  E..  1904.    Y  bind*» 
tachy  —  Willard.  Lift*  in  Alaska,  301.  1881.  Yon- 
deituk— 1'ctroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska.  31.  ISM. 

Yennis  ('good  place').  A  Clallam  vil- 
lage at  Port  Angeles  or  False  Dungeuess, 
on  Fucastr.,  n.  w.  Wash.    Eella  reported 
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about  35  Indians  around  Port  Angeles  in 
1887. 

Dungenew.— Glbbs  In  Pac.  K.  R.  Kcp..  I.  429.  1856 
(should  be  False  Dungcncss;  see  Cont.  N.  A. 


Ethnol..  i,  177.  1877).  I-eh-nua.-Kane.  Wand,  in 
N.  A.,  229.  18W.  IV-nia-Eells,  letter.  B.  A.  E.. 
May  21.  1886.  Tinnu  -Oibbs  i!i  Par.  K.  R.  Rep.. 
I.  429. 1K>3  (misprint ) .  Ytnni».— Treaty  of  1866  in 
V.  S.  I  nd.  Treaties,  800, 1878. 

Yenyedi  (  Yfnye'di,  'mainland  people' ). 
A  Tlingit  division  on  Taku  inlet,  Alaska, 
belougingtothe  Wolf  phratry.    (j.  r.  s.  ) 

Ycnyohol.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo  ( Hist 
Gen.  Indies,  m,  628,  1853)  as  a  province 
or  village  visited  by  Ayllon,  probably  on 
the  South  Carolina  coast,  in  1520.  In  the 
Documentos  Ineditos  (xiv,  606,  1870)  the 
name  is  spelled  Yenyoehol. 

Yepachic.  (Tarahumare:  pepd  'snow,' 
chile  4 place  of.')  A  ranchena  on  the  ex- 
treme headwaters  of  the  Rio  Aros,  a 
tributary  of  the  Yaqui,  in  w.  Chihuahua, 
Mexico.  It  seemingly  was  originally  a 
Tarahumare  settlement,  but  in  1902  was 
inhabited  by  Mexicans  and  about  20  Ne- 
vome,  or  Southern  Pima,  with  a  half- 
caste  Tarahumare  as  its  presidente.— 
Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  I,  124-128, 
1902. 

Santiago  Yepachic— Ororco  y  Berra..  GeoR.,  324, 

Yeiheken  (  Y&cKqEn) .  A  division  of 
the  Nanaimo  on  the  e.  coast  of  Vancou- 
ver id.,  Brit  Col. — Boas  in  5th  Kep.  N.  W. 
Tri lies  Can.,  32,  1889. 

Yeiito.  A  former  village,  probably 
Caddoan,  near  and  presumably  connected 
with  the  Yatasi  on  Red  r.  in  n.  w.  J^oui- 
siatia  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century. — 
Iberville  (1699)  in  Margrv,  Dec,  iv, 
178,  1880. 

Yeonaba.  A  Costanoan  village  situated 
in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mis- 
sion, Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr. 
5,  1860. 

Yeunata.  A  Costanoan  village  situated 
in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mis- 
sion, Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr. 
5,  1860. 

Yeunator.  A  Costanoan  village  situated 
in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mis- 
sion, Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Apr. 
5,  1860. 

Yguaues.  An  unidentified  Texas  tribe 
with  whom  Calieza  de  Vaca  lived  during 
his  stay  in  Texas  in  1527-34.  They  dwelt 
inland  from  the  Guaycones  and  s.  e.  of 
the  Atayos.  The  buffalo  herds  reached 
theircountry,  but  the  people  used  the  skins 
mainly  for  robes  and  moccasins.  They  are 
spoken  of  as  a  well-formed,  symmetrical 
people,  good  archers,  and  great  runners. 
They  hunted  the  deer  by  running  the 
animal  down.  Cabeza  de  Vaca  speaks  of 
their  using  "bucklers"  of  buffalo  hide. 
Their  houses  were  of  mats  placed  upon 
four  hoops.  When  moving  camp  the, 
mats  were  rolled  in  a  bundle  and  carried 
on  the  back.    The  men  perforated  the  lip 


and  the  nipple,  and  wore  a  reed  thrust 
through  the  openings.  They  planted 
"  nothing  from  which  to  profit"  aud  sub- 
sisted mainly  on  roots,  frequently  suffer- 
ing long  fasts.  During  these  painful 
periods  they  bade  Cabeza  de  Vaca  "not 
to  be  sad,  there  would  soon  lie  prickly- 
pears,"  although  the  season  of  this  fruit 
of  the  cactus  might  Ihj  months  distant. 
When  the  pears  were  ripe  the  people 
feasted  and  danced  and  forgot  their 
former  privations.  They  destroved  their 
female  infants  to  prevent  them  being  taken 
by  their  enemies  and  thus  becoming  the 
means  of  increasing  the  hitter's  numbers. 
They  seem  to  have  been  more  closely  re- 
lated by  custom  to  tribes  near  the  coast, 
like  the  Karankawa,  than  to  the  agricul- 
tural people  toward  the  N.  and  w.  So  far 
as  known  the  tribe  iaextinct   (  a.  c.  r. ) 

^^bM^^il^^l^',  1»;  2049  Ye|ua- 
»e».— Davis,  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex..  82.  1869. 
Yegua«.-Cabeva  de  Vara,  Smith  trails.,  180.  1871. 
Yefuaxea.— Ibid.,  C2. 1861.  Yfuacet.-Barcia.  His- 
tonadores,  I.  28, 1749.  Ygaaae*.— Cabeca de  Vac  a, 
op.  cit.,  92. 1871.   Yruazea.— Ibid..  102,  136. 

Yiikulme.  A  former  Maidu  village  on 
the  w.  side  of  Feather  r.,  just  below  the 
village  of  Hoako,  in  the  present  Sutter 
co.,  Cal.  (  r.  k.  d.) 

Coolmehr — Powers  in  Overland,  Mo.,  ML  420, 
1874.  Kul'-mth.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
in,  282.  1877.  Yiikulme.— Dixon  in  Bull.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hint,  xvn.  map.  190ft. 

Yikkhaich.  A  Yaquina  village  on  the 
N.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  nearly  opposite  the 
site  of  the  present  Klk  City,  Oreg. 
Lickawu, — Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  n.  118,1814. 
Lukawis  —  II. id.,  473.  Lukawisse.  — Am.  Pioneer, 
II,  189,  1*43.  Yi-kq  •»!«'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  ill,  229. 1890. 

Yjar.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  (Doc. 
Ined.,  xiv,  114,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
Jemez  in  New  Mexico  in  1598.  It  can 
not  lie  identified  with  the  native  name  of 
any  of  the  ruins  in  the  vicinity  of  Jemez. 
Yxcaguayo. Ofiate,  op.  cit.,  102  (misprint  combi- 
nation of  Yjar  <  Yxar)  and  the  first  two  syllables 
of  Guayogula 
mentioned). 


the  name  of  another  pneblo  next 


Ymacachaa.  One  of  the  9  Natchez  vil- 
lages in  1099.— Iberville  in  Margrv,  Dec, 
IV,  179,  1880. 

Yman.  A  former  small  tribe  repre- 
sented at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission, 
Texas. 

Ymic.  A  tribe  given  in  1708  in  a  list 
of  tribes  s.  e.  of  San  Juan  Bautista  mis- 
sion, on  the  lower  Kio  Grande  (  Fr.  leidro 
Felix  de  Espinosa,  "Relacion  Compendi- 
osa"  of  the  Rio  Grande  missions,  in  ar- 
chives of  College  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Quere- 
taro) .  It  may  be  identical  with  the  Emet 
(q.  v.),  or  Ymat,  frequently  met  in  the 
district  k.  of  San  Antonio.      (h.  k.  b.) 

Ymunakam.  A  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  formerly  connected  with  San 
Carlos  mission,  Cal.  It  is  said  to  have 
lielonged  to  the  Kalendaruk  division. 
Ymunacam.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20. 1*60. 
Yumanafjaa.— Ibid,  (connected    with  Soledad 
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Yncaopi.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  (Doc. 
Ined.,  xiv,  103,  1871 )  as  a  pueblo  of  New- 
Mexico  in  1598. 

TuoaopL -Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mux..  137,1889 
(misprint). 

Yodetabi.  A  Patwin  tribe  that  formerly 
lived  at  Knight's  Landing,  Yolo  co.,  Cal. 

TodeUbi.— Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  70,  1891 
(mixprint).  Yo-det'-a-bi. — Power*  in  (V»nt.  N. 
A.  Ethnol  ,  in,  219,  1877.  YodeUbiM  —  Power*  in 
Overland  Mo.,  xm,  M3, 1874. 

Yodok.  A  former  Maidu  village  on  the 
e.  bank  of  American  r.,  just  below  the 
junction  of  South  fork,  8Hcramento  co., 
Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hilt.,  xvn,  map,  1905. 

Yogoyekaydn  ( '  juniper ' ).  An  Apache 
tttind  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency  and 
Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. — Bourke  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in.  112,  1890. 

Yoholomicco  tyaholo,  '  hallooer,'  an  ini- 
tiation title;  miko,  'chief').  A Creekchief, 
born  on  Coosa  r. ,  Ga. ,  about  1 790;  died  in 
Arkansas  about  1838.    l  ie  was  headman  of 


YOHOLOMICCO 


Eufaula  town,  a  warrior  of  prowess,  and 
one  of  the  most  persuasive  orators  in 
the  Creek  nation.  Of  the  party  of  Mac- 
intosh, he  fought  under  Gen.  Jackson 
against  the  rebel  Creeks  in  1813-14,  and 
subsequent!  v  signed  the  various  treaties 
ceding  Creek  lands  and  agreeing  to  emi- 
grate l>eyond  the  Mississippi,  lie  died 
of  the  hardships  of  the  journey  when 
the  removal  took  place,  having  previously 
lost  his  chieftaincy  and  seat  in  the  coun- 
cil on  account  of  his  complaisance  to  the 
whites.  (k.  h.  ) 

Yojuane.  A  Tonkawan  tribe  of  north- 
ern and  central  Texas,  frequently  men- 
tioned in  18th  century  Spanish  records. 
Since  their  general  history,  customs,  and 
ethnological  relations  are  outlined  under 


Tonkawa,  only  a  few  characteristic  facts 
concerning  them  need  be  given  here. 

The  Yojuane  and  Tonkawa  tribes  were 
unmistakably  mentioned  in  1091  by  Fran- 
cisco de  Jesus  Maria  as  the  "DiuJuan" 
and  the  "Tanqua  ay,"  among  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Hasinai.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Ayennis,  spoken  of  in  1698  by  Talon, 
and  the  Yakwal  ('drifted  ones' )" remem- 
bered, according  to  <  iatschet,  in  Tonka- 
wa tradition,  were  the  Yojuane.  That 
the  .Toy  \  an  met  by  Du  Rivage  in  1719  on 
lied  r.,  70  leagues  above  the  Kadohada- 
cho,  were  the  same  tribe,  there  is  little 
room  for  doubt  (see  Francisco  de  Jesus 
Man'a,  Kelaci.'.n,  1691,  MS  ;  Interroga- 
tions faites  a  Pierre  et  Jean  Talon,  16H8, 
in  Margry,  Dec.,  in,  616,  1878;  LaHarpe, 
ibid.,  vi,  277,  1886;  and  cf.  J ahcal). 

Throughout  the  18th  century  the  Yojua- 
ne shared  the  common  Tonkawan  hatred 
for  the  Apache.  There  are  indications 
of  an  early  hostility  toward  the  Hasinai 
also.  For  example,  about  1714  (the 
chronology  is  not  clear),  according  to 
Espinosa  they  burned  the  Neehe  village 
and  destroyed  the  main  fire  temple  of  the 
liasinai  confederacy.  Ramon  in  1716 
likewise  mentions  them  among  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Hasinai  (Kspinosa,  Cronies 
Apostolica,  pt,  i,  424,  1746;  Dictamen 
Fiscal,  M8.,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Kspana, 
xxvu,  193).  Before  the  middle  of  the 
century,  however,  these  relations  with 
the  Hasinai  seem  to  have  been  changed, 
and  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century  the 
tribes  frequently  went  together  against 
the  A|>ache. 

The  Yojuane  trilie  comes  mont  prom- 
inently into  notice  between  !74o  and 
1756,  in  connection  with  the  San  Xavier 
missions  on  San  Gabriel  r.,  Texas.  The 
four  chiefs  who  went  to  San  Antonio  to 
ask  for  the  missions  were  of  the  44  Yojua- 
nes,  Deadozes,  Maieyes,  and  Rancheria 
Grande,"  and  Yojuane  were  among  the 
neophytes  gathered  at  the  missions  estab- 
lished as  a  result  of  that  request.  With 
some  exceptions  the  indications  are  that 
by  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the 
tribe  had  moved  southward  with  the 
Tonkawa  into  central  Texas.  One  of 
these  exceptions  is  the  statement  that 
they  had  a  village  on  Rio  del  Fierro, 
between  San  Saba  and  theTaovayas  (the 
Wichita  r.,  perhaps),  but  that  alxmt  1759 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  Li  pan,  when  the 
Yojuane  fled  to  the  Tonkawa,  one  of 
their  number  l>ecoming  a  chief  of  that 
tribe  (Cabello  to  Loyola,  Bexar  Archives, 
Province  of  Texas,  1786,  MS.).  The 
village  on  the  Rio  del  Fierro  could  not 
have  been  the  permanent  residence  of  a 
large  |>art  of  the  tribe,  for  several  times 
Ix'fore  this  the  Yojuane  are  referred  to 
as  living  near  the  Hasinai,  who  were  in 
K.  Texas.  In  1772  the  Yocovane,  ap- 
parently the  Yojuane,  were  included  by 
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Mezieres  among  the  Tonkawa.  This  is 
one  of  several  indication*  that  the  Yojua- 
ne  tribe  was  absorbed  l>y  the  Tonkawa 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century. 
In  1819  Juan  Antonio  de  Padilla  wrote 
in  his  report  on  the  Texas  Indians  that  a 
tribe  of  190  people  called  "Yuganis," 
and  having  customs  like  the  ,'Cado," 
lived  "east  of  Nacodoches  on  the  Nechas 
river."  Teran,  in  1828,  called  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  tri  be  the ' '  Yguanes. '  * 
These  names  suggest  the  Yojuane,  whom 
they  may  possibly  have  been,  but  it 
seems  improbable  that  they  were  identi- 
cal (Padilla,  Indios  Barbaros  de  Texas, 
1819,  MS.  ;  Teran,  Noticia,  in  Bol.  8oc. 
Geog.  Mex.,  269,  Apr.  1870).  (h.  b.  b.) 
Ayenaia— Talon  (169S)  in  Margry,  l»ec.,  ill, 
616.  18T8  (identical?).  DiuJuan— Francisco  de 
Jesus  MarlH,  Rclacion.  1691 .  MS.  Iaeovano.— 
Morfl  (ca.  17821  in  Mem.  Hist.  Tex..  MS.  Iojaan  — 
MS.(ra.l?4(>)in  ArchlvoGen.  Mexico.  Jojuaaea — 
Soils  (1768).  Mario,  MS.  in  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Espafia.  xxvii.  277  (evidently  a  miacopy  for 
lojuatiett).  Joy  van. — LaHarpe  (171V),  op.  cit. 
Yacavanea.— Bonilla  (1772)  in  Tex.  Hist.  Awo. 
tjuar.,  vm.  66.  1906.  Yoco vanea  — M./io res.  MS. 
lnforine,  29.  1772  (identical?).  Yohuane.— Arrlci- 
vita.  Chronica  Apostollca,  pt.  II.  1792.  Yoiuaaaa. — 
Ramon  (1716),  Diet.  Fiscal,  op.  cit.  Yujuane* — 
Uabzabal  ( 1748)  letter  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Kspafia, 
xxviii.  71. 

Yokaia  ( '  south  valley ' ).  An  important 
division  of  the  Porno,  formerly  inhabiting 
the  southern  part  of  Ukiah  valley,  Men- 
docino co.,  Cal.  The  town  and  valley 
of  L'kiah  are  named  from  them.  Not  to 
lx»  confused  with  Yuki. 
UkiaJu— Taylor  iu  Cal.  Farmer.  June  8.  1860. 
Ukiaa.— I  bid. .May  18.  Ya-kiaa.— McKee(18!Sl)in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  82d  CoiiK.spee.  se-s..  144.  1*63. 
Yaakai.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  663,  1854 
i  probably  identical).  Yohioa  —  Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  May  18.  i860.  Yo-kai  a  —  Powers  in  Cont. 
S.  A.  Ethnol..  in.  163.  1877.  To kai  a  man  —  Ibid. 
Yukaa.— Latham  in  Proc.  Phllol.  Hoc.  Loud..  VI. 79, 
1852-3.  Yukai.-tJIbbs  (ISM  )  in  Hvhoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  in.  Ha.  1853  WKei. -Jenkins  in  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  67.  32d  Cong..  2d  MM,,  10.  1K53.  Yol- 
hioe  —  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  30,  1*60. 

Yokeag.  A  corruption  of  Pequot- 
Mohegan  yok'hig,  an  abbreviation  of 
yok'higan  4  (what is) madesoft.'  Parched 
corn  reduced  to  a  very  fine  iwwder,  and 
sometimes  mixed  with  maple  sugar.  It 
is  still  prei>ared  by  the  Pequot- Mohegan 
of  the  Indian  reservation  on  Thames  r.. 
Conn.,  and  is  sometimes  sold  by  them  to 
their  white  neighbors,  who  eat  it  with 
milk  and  sometimes  with  ice  cream.  See 
Nocake,  Rokeag.  ( w.  b.  (f. ) 

Yokhter  A  Yurok  village  on  lower 
Klamath  r.,  above  Pekwan  ami  below 
Shregegon,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  in  M.  w.  Cal. 

Yau  terrh — Qibbs  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  138.  1853.  Yokhter. — A.  L.  Kroeber, 
tarn.  1906. 

Yoki  (  IV-*/).  The  Rain  clan  of  the 
Patki  (Cloud  or  Water-house)  phratry 
of  the  Hopi.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  39,  1891. 

Yokol  (probably  a  form  of  yokuta,  or 
yokuch,  'person, '"'Indian').  A  Yokuts 
(Mariposan)  tril>e  formerly  living  on  Ka- 


weah  r.,  Cal.,  but  now  extinct.  They 
lived  about  Kaweah  station,  near  Exeter, 
Tulare  co.,  on  the  s.  side  of  the  river  op- 
posite the  Kawia.  (a.  l.  k.) 
Yocollea.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  June  8.  I860. 
Yoke— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philoa.  Soc..  xxm, 
301,1886.  Yokod.— A.  L.  Kroeber, infn.  1906 (name 
in  Yokuta  foothill  dialects).  Yokol. — Ibid,  (name 
in  Yokuta  valley  dialects \.  Yo-kola. — Johnston  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61.  82d  Cons.,  1st  Bev*.,  23.  1852. 
Yo  kul.— Weasel  Is  ( 1863)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th 
Cong.,  aeas.,  32,  1857.  Yowkiea. — Purcell  in  Ind. 
AfT.  Rep.,  193,  1870.  Yocal.— Hale  misquoted  by 
Bancroit,  Nat.  Races,  i.  461.  1874.  YukaL— Hale, 
Ethnog.  and  Philol.,  631,  1846.  Yu'-kol— Powers 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in.  370.  1877. 

Yokolimdu.  A  former  Nishinam  village 
in  the  valley  of  Bear  r.,  which  is  the  next 
stream  n.  of  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Yokoalimduh  — Fowera  in  Overland  Mo.,  xit,  22, 
1874.  Yo-ko'-limduh.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol..  Ill,  316.  1877. 

Yokulme  (  1  'u-kul'-in?).  A  former 
Maidu  village  on  the  w.  bank  of  Feather 
r.,  near  Starr's  Landing,  Sutter  co.,  Cal., 
with  12  inhabitants  in  1856.  Probably 
the  same  as  Kulme.  (a.  b.  d.  ) 

Yukulmey. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8.  i860. 
Yukutaeya  —  Bancroft.  Nat.  Races,  i.  450,  1874. 

Yokuta.    See  Mari/wsan  Family. 

Yolanar.  Mentioned  as  a  Creek  town 
(H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  276,  24th  Cong.,  300, 
1836).  It  was  more  likely  Seminole  ami 
was  probably  a  branch  town  of  Chiaha  on 
Apalachicola  r.,  Fla.  Possibly  the  same 
as  the  modern  name  Iola. 

Yolo  (said  to  mean  'region  thick  with 
rushes').  A  Patwin  trilie  after  which 
Yolo  co.,  Cal.,  was  named.  There  were 
45  of  the  trilie  living  in  Yolo  co.  in  1884. 
Tolenoa. — Taylor  in  Oil.  Farmer,  Mnr.  30.  1860 
(probable  misprint  for  Yolenos).  Yolaya. — Ban- 
croft, Nat.  Races.  I.  362,1874.  Yoloa.—  Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer.  June  8, 1860.  Yoloy. — Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  i.  450,  1874  (proper  form,  mcaiiing  'a  rc- 
Kion  thick  with  rushes').  Yoloytoy.— Bancroft, 
Hist.  Cal..  iv,  71.  1886. 

Yo  nag  u  8  k  a  ( j  iroper  1  y  )  a '  n  (i-gh  i\  '*kl, 
'The  bear  drowns  him,'  whence  his 
common  name  '  Drowning-bear' ).  The 
adopted  father  of  Col.  Win.  H.  Thomas, 
and  the  most  prominent  chief  in  the 
history  of  the  East  Cherokee,  although, 
singularly  enough,  his  name  does  not 
occur  in  connection  with  any  of  the 
early  wars  or  treaties.  This  is  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  peace 
chief  and  counselor  rather  than  a  war 
leader,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
isolated  position  of  the  mountain  Chero- 
kee kept  them  aloof,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  the  tribal  councils  of  those  liv- 
ing to  the  w.  and  s.  In  person  he  was 
strikingly  handsome,  being  6  ft  3  in.  in 
height  and  strongly  built,  with  a  faint 
tinjje  of  red,  due  to  a  slight  strain  of 
white  blood  on  his  father's  side,  reliev- 
ing the  brown  of  hi?  cheeks.  In  power  of 
oratory  he  is  said  to  have  surpassed  any 
other  chief  of  his  day.  When  the  Cher- 
okee lands  on  Tuckasegee  r.  were  sold  by 
the  treaty  of  1819,  Yonaguska  continued 
to  reside  on  a  reservation  of  640  acres  in 
a  liend  of  the  river  a  short  distance  above 
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the  present  Bryson  City,  N.  Car.,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Kituhwa.  He  after- 
ward moved  over  to  Oconaluftee,  and 
finally,  after  the  removal,  gathered  hia 
people  about  him  and  nettled  with  them 
on  Soco  cr.  on  lands  purchased  for  them 
by  Thomas.  He  was  a  prophet  and  re- 
former as  well  as  a  chief.  When  abqut 
60  years  of  age  he  had  a  severe  illness, 
terminating  m  a  trance,  during  which 
his  people  mourned  him  as  dead.  At 
the  end  of  24  hours,  however,  he  awoke 
to  consciousness  and  announced  that  he 
had  been  to  the  spirit  world,  where  he 
had  talked  with  friends  who  had  gone 
before,  and  with  God,  who  had  sent  him 
back  with  a  message  to  the  Indians, 
promising  to  rail  him  again  at  a  later 
time.  From  that  day  until  his  death  his 
words  were  listened  to  as  those  of  one 
inspired.  He  had  bee,n  somewhat  ad- 
dicted to  liquor,  but  now,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Thomas,  not  only  stopped 
drinking  himself,  but  organized  his  tribe 
into  a  temperance  society.  To  accom- 
plish this  he  called  his  people  together 
in  council,  and,  after  clearly  pointing  out 
to  them  the  serioua  effect  of  intemper- 
ance, in  an  eloquent  speech  that  moved 
some  of  his  audience  to  tears,  he  declared 
that  God  had  permitted  him  to  return  to 
earth  especially  that  he  might  thus  warn 
his  people  and  banish  whisky  from 
among  them.  He  then  had  Thomas  write 
out  a  pledge,  which  wax  signed  lirst  by 
the  chief  and  then  by  each  one  of  the 
council,  and  from  that  time  until  after 
his  death  whisky  was  unknown  among 
the  East  Cherokee.  Although  frequent 
pressure  was  brought  to  l>ear  to  induce 
nim  and  his  people  to  remove  to  the  W., 
he  firmlv  resisted  every  persuasion,  de- 
claring that  the  Indians  were  safer  from 
aggression  among  their  rocks  and  moun- 
tains than  they  could  ever  be  in  a  land 
which  the  white  man  could  find  profit- 
able, and  that  the  Cherokee  could  be 
happy  only  in  the  country  where  nature 
had  planted  him.  While  counseling 
peace  and  friendship  with  the  white 
man,  he  held  always  to  his  Indian  faith 
and  was  extremely  suspicious  of  mission- 
aries. On  one  occasion,  after  the  first 
Bible  translation  into  the  Cherokee  lan- 
guage and  alphabet,  some  one  brought  a 
copy  of  Matthew  from  New  Kchota,  but 
Yonaguska  would  not  allow  it  to  Ik;  read 
to  his  |>eople  until  it  had  first  been  read 
to  himself.  After  listening  to  on**  or  two 
chapters  the  old  chief  dryly  remarked: 
"Well,  it  seems  to  l>e  a  good  book- 
strange  that  the  white  people  are  not 
better,  after  having  had  it  so  long."  He 
died,  aged  about  80,  in  Apr.  18W,  within 
a  year  after  the  removal.  Short! v  before 
the  end  he  had  himself  carried  into  the 
townhouse  on  Soco  cr.,  of  which  he  had 


supervised  the  building,  wnere,  extended 
on  a  couch,  he  made  a  last  talk  to  his 
people,  commending  Thomas  to  them  as 
their  chief  and  again  warning  them  ear- 
nestly against  ever  leaving  their  own 
country.  Then  wrapping  his  blanket 
around  him,  he  quietly  lay  back  and 
died.  He  was  buried  beside  Soco,  about 
a  mile  below  the  old  Macedonia  mission, 
with  a  rude  mound  of  stones  to  mark  the 
spot.  He  left  two  wives  and  consider- 
able property,  including  an  old  netrro 
slave  named  Cudjo,  who  was  devotedly 
attached  to  him.  One  of  his  daughters, 
Katalsta,  still  (1909)  survives,  and  is  the 
last  conservator  of  the  potter's  art  among 
the  East  Cherokee.  (j.  m.  i 

Yonalus.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  (Doc. 
Ined.,  xvi,  113,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  New 
Mexico  in  1598.  Doubtless  situated  in 
the  Salinas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Abo,  a.  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  It  seemingly  pertained 
to  either  the  Tigua  or  the  Piro. 
Xonalua.—  Bancroft.  Art*,  and  N.  Mex.,  135,  1SS9 
(miaprlnU.  Yonalina— Columbus  Mem.  Vol..  151. 
1893  (misprint.) 

Yoncopin.    See  Wamjxipiii. 

Yonh  ('hickorv-nut').  A  Yuchi  clan. 
Y©"b  taaa.— <Jatfctaet.  lichee  MS.,  B.  A.  F...  71. 
1886  (=  ■  hickory-nut  gens'). 

YonkalU.  The  southernmost  Kala- 
pooian  tribe,  formerly  living  on  Elk  and 
Calapooya  era.,  tributaries  of  Cmpqua  r., 
Oreg.  According  to  Gatschet  there  were 
two  bands,  called  Chayankeld  and  Tsan- 
tokayu  by  the  Lakmiut,  but  it  seems 
likely  that  the  former  name  (Teh'  Ayan- 
ke'ld)  is  merely  the  native  tribal  name. 
The  tribe  is  probably  extinct.  {  l.  f.  ) 
Ayankeld.— Gatschet  In  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore.  Ztl, 
212,  1899.  Jamkallie.— Latham  in  Jour.  Ethnol. 
Hoc.  Lond.,  1. 158, 1848.  Tch  Ayanki'ld  — Gatscht-t. 
Caliipooya  MS.,  B.  A.  K.,  1H«7  ('tho%e  living  at 
Ayankeld':  ownname).  Tamkallie. — Seoul er  in 
Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soe.,  xt.22.M811.  Yamkally.— 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Race*,  lit,  565,  18R2.  Yoneolla.— 
MeClane  in  Ind.  Aft".  Rep..  181.  1H87.  YonkalU.— 
Gatschet  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  xtl.  212,  1S99, 
Youlolla.-lnd.  A  ft*.  Rep, 422.  U*8. 

Yonora.  A  fonuer  Tepehuaue  pueblo 
in  Durango,  Mexico;  the  seat  of  the  mis- 
sion of  San  Miguel. 

8.  Miguel  Yonora.— Oroico  y  Berrn.  Geog.  .318, 1864, 
Yontuh  ('acorn  ' ).    A  Yuchi  clan. 

Yontu  h  taha.— Gatschet,  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  71. 

IjvmS  i  - '  acorn  genu ' ) . 
Yoo  ( 1  beads ' ).    A  Navaho  clan. 

Yoo  —  Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  104, 

1MO. 

Yopon  {yanpon).  (1)  The  Southern 
traders'  name  of  Ilex  camne,  an  elegant 
species  of  holly  growing  to  a  height  of  10 
or  15  feet  in  close  proximity  to  the  coast. 
(2)  A  beverage  prepared  from  the  tor- 
refied leaves,  and  |>ossessing  the  prop- 
erties of  an  exhilarant  and  gentle  diuretic 
This  beverage,  called  by  the  British  trad- 
ers "black  drink  "  (q.  v. ),  from  the  color 
of  the  strong  infusion,  was  drunk  by  the 
Creeks  at  their  "busk"  (see  Busk),  and 
by  the  elders  when  assembled  in  council 
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or  when  d  iscussing  everyday  topics.  The 
infusion  was  used  for  different  purposes, 
according  to  its  strength.  Like  the  leaves 
of  Ilex  paraijiuiyemi*  (mate),  guayusa, 
cacao,  guarana,  tea,  and  coffee,  the  leaves 
of  the  holly  under  consideration  owe  their 
property  of  a  nerve  excitant  to  the  alka- 
loid theine  which  they  contain.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Southern  seaboard  still 
annually  collect  and  dry  the  leaves  and 
use  them  as  tea,  which",  however,  is  op- 
pressively sudorific,  at  least  to  tha«e  who 
are  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  it.  The 
name  is  from  Catawba  yopun,  a  diminu- 
tive of  yop,  'tree,'  'shrub.'    (w.  r.  o.) 

Yoquibo  (yoki  'bluebird',  'no  'mesa': 
4  bluebird  on  the  mesa').  A  Tarahu- 
mare  village  between  the  mining  settle- 
ments of  Batopilas  and  Zapuri,  near  the 
extreme  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Fuerte, 
in  the  Sierra  Madre,  w.  Chihuahua,  Mex- 
ico.— Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  i,  180, 
1902. 

Torieas.  A  former  tribe  of  s.  Texas, 
perhaps  Coahuiltecan,  members  of  which 
were  encountered  by  Fernando  del 
Bosque,  in  1675,  in  company  with  some 
of  the  Hapes. 

Goricaa  —  Revillaglgedo  ( 1793)  quoted  by  Orosco 
y  Berra.Geog.306.mn.  Qoxicaa,-Revillagige<lo 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Race*,  1.611.  lsftt..  Yori 
car— Fernando  del  Bosque  {Uub)  in  Nat.  Oeog. 
Mag.,  XIV.3M3,  VMi 

Yorkjough.  A  Seneca  village  about  12 
m.  from  Anagangaw  (Honeoye,  q.  v.) 
and  about  6  m.  from  New  Genesee,  prol»- 
bly  in  Livingston  co.,  £.  Y.,  destroyed 
by  Gen.  Sullivan  in  1779.— Li  verm  ore 
(1779)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  328, 
1850. 

Toroonwago.  A  Seneca  village  formerly 
situated  on  upper  Allegheny  r.,  near  the 
present  Condon,  Warren  co.,  Pa.  It 
was  one  of  the  towns  in  the  Seneca  set- 
tlement that  extended  for  nearly  8  m. 
along  the  Allegheny  before  177!),  near 
the  later  Cornplantef  (Seneca)  res.,  N.  Y. 
This  village  is  mentioned  by  this  name 
by  Col.  Brodhead,  to  whom  the  name 
was  given  by  John  Montour.  No  such 
name  appears  on  any  of  the  maps  of  the 
period.  It  was  probably  situated  at  or 
near  the  village  noted  on  Ellicott's  map 
of  1786  as  Tushhanushagota  (Arch.  Pa., 
xi,  map,  1855);  it  is  also  noted  on  the 
Historical  Map  of  Pennsylvania  (Hist. 
Soc.  Pa.,  1875)  as  Tayunehoneyu,  but  is 
wrongly  located  below  Conewango  (  War- 
ren, Pa.),  whereas  according  to  Brod- 
head's  statement  it  was  20  m.  above  that 
place.  (a.  p.  n. ) 

Inthaunihagota.-HowelK  map,  17«J2.  Tayuncho 
neyu.  -Hist.  Map  Pa..  Hi*t.Soo.  Pa.  1875.  Teutha 
nuthiong  goghta.— Adlum  map.  1790,  In  Arch.  Pa., 
3d  K.  I,  Ifm.  Tuthhantuhagota.—  Ellicott  map, 
1786.  in  Arch.  Pa.,  xi.  18.S6.  Yahrungwago.— Brod- 
head ( 1779),  ibid..  XII.  166. 1866.  Yoghroonwago— 
Ibid.,  156.  Yoroonwago.—  Hist.  Map  Pa.,  Hint. 
Soc.  Pa.,  1875  (wrongly  situated). 
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Yorotees.  Given  by  Ker  (Trav.,  139, 
1816)  as  a  tribe  living  80  in.  s.  sw.  of 
Red  r.,  apparently  in  w.  Texas,  but  "on  a 
lake  eallea  by  the  natives  Testzapotecas," 
and  numbering  5,000.  The  so-called  tribe 
is  evidently  imaginary. 

Yotammoto.  A  former  Maidu  village 
near  Genesee,  Plumas  co.,  Gal. — Dixon 
in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvn,  map, 
1905. 

Yotlik.  An  Eskimo  village  in  w.  Green- 
land, lat.  73°  4(Y—  Kane,  A  ret  .  Explor., 
ii,  52,  1856. 

Youahnoe.  Given  in  John  Work's  list 
(Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  488,  1855) 
as  the  name  of  a  Kaigani  town  having  18 
houses  and  234  inhabitants  in  1836-41. 
It  may  possibly  have  been  the  summer 
town  of  Kaigani. 

Yonghtannnd.  A  tribe  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  living  on  the  s.  Iiank  of 
Pamunkey  r.,  Va.,  perhaps  in  Hanover 
co.    Pop.  in  1608  estimated  at  about  240. 

Youghtamund.-Strachey  ica.  1612) ).  Va..  35,  1K19. 
Youghtaaund.-Smith  (1621M,  Va..  I,  117,  repr.  1M9. 
Youthtanundo  — Simons,  ibid.,  160. 

Young  Man  Afraid  of  His  Horses.  A 

chief  of  the  Oglala  Sioux,  contemporane- 
ous with  Red  Cloud  and  one  of  the  lead- 
ing lieutenants  of  the  latter  in  the  war  of 
1866  to  defeat  the  building  of  the  Montana 
road  through  the  buffalo  pastures  of 
Powder  r.  His  Sioux  name,  Tasunka- 
kokipapi,  is  not  properly  interpreted;  it 
really  means  that  the  bearer  wrs  so  potent 
in  battle  that  the  mere  sight  of  his  horses 
inspired  fear.  After  the  peace  of  1S»S  he 
lived  at  the  Oglala  agency  and  died  at 
Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak.  (d.b.) 

Youpon.    See  Black  drink,  Yopon. 

Yowani  (pmliably  'the  cutworm,'  or 
'the  caterpillar' ).  A  former  important 
Choctaw  town  on  Chickasawhay  r.,  a 
mile  or  two  s.  of  the  modern  town  of 
Shubuta,  Clarke  co.,  Miss.  The  terri- 
tory belonging  to  it  extended  westward 
to  the  eastern  dividing  ridge  of  Rogue 
Homa,  northward  as  far  as  Pachuta  cr., 
and  southward  perha|>s  as  far  as  the  con- 
fluence of  Chickasawhay  and  Buckatunna 
rs.  Its  eastern  Ixumdaries  are  unknown. 
It  is  often  mentioned  by  Adair  and  other 
contemporary  writers.  It  seems  that  at 
one  time  during  the  18th  century  it  was 
included  among  the  Sixtowns  people,  and 
the  entire  district  was  then  sometimes 
called  Seventowns.  It  was  perhaps  in 
1764  that  a  band  of  Yowani  separated 
from  the  main  clan,  emigrated  to  Louisi- 
ana, and  United  with  the  Caddo,  forming 
the  Yowani  band  in  the  Caddo  tribe,  an 
organization  nearly  extinct  in  1892.  All 
the  remaining  Yowani  living  in  their 
ancient  territory  removed  in  1832,  in 
the  second  emigration,  except  two  fam- 
ilies, whose  descendants  still  live  in 
Mississippi.    Some  Yowani  Choctaw  art- 
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tle<l  about  4  m.  n.  of  Lecompte,  Rapides 
parish,  La.,  but  the  settlement  was  prob- 
ably abandoned  before  1850;  others  went 
to  trie Chickasaw  Nation,  Ind.  Ter.,  where 
they  gained  a  livelihood  as  trappers; 
others  settled  between  Red  r.  and  Bayou 
Natchitoches,  La.,  while  a  few  passed  into 
Texas.  Consult  Adair,  Am.  lnds.,  1775; 
Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Lea.,  L  79,  1884; 
Halbert  ( 1 )  in  Pub.  Ala.  Ilist.  8oc.,  Misc. 
Coll.,  i,380,  1901;  (2)  in  Pub.  Miss.  Hist. 
Soc.,  in,  370,  1900;  vi,  403-410,  1902. 

Ayuwaai.— Gatechet,  Caddo  and  Yakuts!  MS.,  B 

A.  E.,  66  (Caddo  nam*-).  Aywani.— Ibid.  <un* 
other  Caddo  name).  Ewany. — Romans,  Florida, 
map.  1775.  Haiowanai. — Halbert  in  Pub.  Miss 
Hist.  Soc.,  432.  1902.  Eewanee.— Royce  in  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E  .  Miss,  map,  1900.  Hewanny  — Hal- 
bert, op.  til.  Hewhannee  —  Am.  State  Papers, 
Ind.  Afl.,  I.  089.  1M32.  Heyowani  —  Moonev  in 
Hth  Rep.  B  A.  E  .  1093.  Iv.kT.  Hiowanni  —Ham- 
ilton in  Pub.  Miss.  lli>t.  S<k\,  VI.  4U>,  1V02  (quot- 
ing various  writers).  Hiyoomannee  — Am.  State 
Papers,  op.  cit  .  749.  Hiyoowannee  —  I  hid.  Ia- 
wani  —  l-alliuin.  Varieties  of  Man.  3.r>0.  1850.  Io- 
wanet.— Iiul.  AtT.  Rep.  1M9,  '63.  1H50.  Iwaaies  — 
Bollaert  in  Jour.  Ethuol.  Soc.  Lond.,  II,  J65. 1850. 
Tawanis  —  Latham  in  Trans.  pbilol.  Soc.  Lond., 
103,  Yauana  —  Hart  ram.  Voy.,  t,  map.  1799. 
Yoani.— Romans,  Florida.  Mi,  312, 177/).  Yonanny. — 
HioK.  and  Hist.  Mem.  of  N.  W.  La..  ..'6.  IbVO. 
Youaaa  — Alcedo,  Die.  tieog..  v.  107.  17H9.  Tn- 
an«  .l.-tTerys,  French  Horn.  Am.,  map,  135,1761. 
Youane  — d'  Anville s  map  in  Hamilton,  Col.  Mo- 
bile. 158,  1897.  Youaa— Lattre.  map  U.  S..  17M. 
Yowana— Adair.  Am.  In. is  .map.  1775  Yowaai — 
Gat*chet.  Creek  Mifrr.  U-g..  It,  206.1888.  Yo- 
wanne— Adair,  op.  cit.,  297. 

Tpue.  A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
in  \  entura  co.,  Cal. 

Hi'-pok.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocah., 

B.  A.  E..  18SJ.  Ypuc.-Tayh)r  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
July  24,  1863. 

Ysbupue.  A  tribe  named  in  1708  in  a 
list  of  those  which  had  !>een  met  or  heard 
of  n.  of  San  Juan  Bautista  mission,  on  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  (Fr.  Isidro  Felix  de 
Kspinosa,  "  Relaci6n  Compendiosa"  of 
the  Rio  Grande  missions,  MS.  in  art-hives 
of  College  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Queretaro, 
Mexico).  (h.  e.  b.) 

Yscams.  A  tribe  of  the  Wichita  con- 
federacy; they  were  entirely  distinct 
from  the  Asinais  (Ha«inai),  though  the 
names  of  the  two  tribes  have  been  con- 
futed. It  is  possible  that  the  Ysconis.  or 
Iseonis,  reported  to  Domingo  de  Mendoza 
in  1684  among  the  tribes  awaiting  him 
somewhere  in  central  or  k.  Texas,  were 
the  Yscanis  (Mendoza,  Viage,  1683-84, 
MS.).  In  1719  LaHarpe  visited  them 
(the  "Aseanis")  on  Canadian  r.,  where 
they  were  living  a  settled  life  with  the 
Wichita,  Taovavan  (Tawehash),  and 
Tawakoni.  LaHarpe  also  rejxirted  an- 
other village  of  the  Aseanis  HO  leagues 
farther  to  the  n.  w.  (Margrv,  Dec,  vi, 
293, 1886) .  Little  more  is  heard  of  these 
tribes  till  the  middle  of  the  18th  centurv, 
by  which  time  they  had  all  moved  south- 
ward into  n.  Texas,  under  pressure  from 
their  bitter  enemies,  the  Comanche  and 
the  Osage.  According  to  an  official  re- 
port made  in  1762,  the  Yscanis  had  l>een 


among  the  numerous  tribes  which,  about 
1746,  asked  the  missionaries  at  San  An- 
tonio for  missions  in  central  Texas.  If 
this  be  true,  they  were  possibly  the 
Hiscas,  or  ilaiscas,  mentioned  in  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  San  Xavier  mis- 
sions (Royal  cedulas  of  Apr.  6,  1748,  and 
Mar.  21,  1752,  MSS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  de 
Mexico).  In  1760  Fr.  Calahorra  y  Saenz, 
of  Nacogdoches,  went  among  the  Yscanis 
and  Tawakoni  to  establish  peace,  and 
soon  afterward  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  found  a  mission  for  them.  These 
two  tribes  were  at  that  time  living  close 
together  on  a  stream  in  x.  Texas,  appar- 
ently farther  «.  than  the  place  where 
Mezieres  found  them  a  decade  later  (con- 
temporary docs,  in  Bexar  Archives). 
The  Yscanis  took  part  in  the  peace  con- 
ference held  by  Mezieres  in  1770  at  the 
Kadohadacho  village,  and  two  years  later 
they  t-ent  representatives  to  Bexar  to 
ratify  the  convention  before  the  governor 
of  Texas.  When,  in  1772,  Mezieres  vis- 
ited the  tribe,  they  were  living  near  the 
k.  bank  of  the  Trinity,  somewhere  l>elow 
the  present  Palestine,  7  leagues  k.  of  one 
of  the  Tawakoni  villages,  and  an  equal 
distance  w.  of  the  Kichai.  The  village 
consisted  of  60  warriors  and  their  fami- 
lies. They  lived  in  a  scattered  agricul- 
tural settlement,  raised  maize,  beans, 
melons,  and  calabashes,  were  closely 
allied  with  the  other  Wichita  trilies,  whose 
language  they  spoke,  and  were  said  by 
Mezieres  to  lie  cannibals.  There  are  in- 
dications that  after  th  is  the  Yscanis  united 
with  the  Tawakoni,  with  whom  they  had 
always  been  most  closely  associated,  to 
reap|>ear,  perhaps,  in  the  19th  century, 
as  the  Waco.  In  his  reports  of  his  ex- 
peditions made  in  1778  and  1779  to  the 
Wichita  tribes  Mezieres  does  not  men- 
tion the  Yscanis,  but  he  fully  describes 
the  two  Tawakoni  villages,  then  both  on 
the  B  razos.  Morfi,  al>out  1782,  on  what 
authority  is  not  known,  states  that  the 
"Tuacana  nation,  to  which  are  united 
some  90  families  of  the  Ixcani,  occupies 
two  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Brazos  de  Dios"  (Mem.  Hist.  Tex.,  bk. 
ii,  MS  ).  This  not  improbable,  for  al- 
though the  Yscanis  are  sometimes  men- 
tioned by  name  as  late  as  1794,  at  least, 
it  is  always  in  connection  with  the  other 
Wichita  tril>es,  and  with  no  indication 
as  to  their  location.  After  1794,  so  far  as 
has  been  learned,  the  name  is  not  used. 
But  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  when 
the  Tawakoni  villages  are  again  men- 
tioned in  the  records  (now  Knglish  in- 
stead of  Spanish),  one  of  them  appears  as 
that  of  the  Waco,  a  name  formerly  un- 
known in  Texas,  and  not  accounted  for 
by  migration.  The  Waco  may  have  been 
the  Yscanis  under  a  new  name.  For 
other  information,  see  Tawakoni,  Tawe- 
hash,  Wiu-o,  Wichita.  (h.  b.  a.) 
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.— Lallurpe  (1719),  op.  Cit.  Haiacaa.— 
Royal  cedula  of  1752,  op.  cit.  (Identical?).  His 
oaa  —  Ibid..  1748.  Hyacania.— Kerlerec  (1763). 
Projet  de  Pulx,  in  Jour.  Soc.  dea  American i«te* 
de  Paris,  n.  b.,  hi,  no.  1, 11,  1900.  Iaooaia  —  Men- 
doza  (1684),  op.  cit.  Ixcaaia  —  Mortt  (m.  1782), 
op.  cit.  Ixacania.—  Cabello,  Informe,  1781,  M - 
Yicaa.— Gonzalez  (1770),  MS.  letter  in  the  Arch- 
iro  (Jen.  Mex.  Yacaaea.— Melchor  A  fan  de  Ki- 
vera  (1768),  letter  to  Hugo  O"  Conor.  MS.  in  Bexar 
Archivea.  Yaooaia.— Mendoza  (1684),  op.  cit. 

Yta.  A  province  or  village  visit**!  by 
Ayllon,  probably  on  the  South  Carolina 
coast,  in  1520.  It  was  then  under  the 
chief  Datha. 

Itha,  -Ban-la,  Ensayo,  4.  1723.  Yta.-Oviedo, 
Hist.  Qen.  Indies,  lit,  628,  1853.  Ytaa.— Barcia, 
op.  cit. 

Ytrita.  Mentioned  by  Oflate  (Doc. 
Ined.,  xvi,  103,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  New 
Mexico  in  1598. 

Ynbuincariri.  A  tribe  or  Itand,  proba- 
bly Shoshonean,  living  w.  of  Green  r., 
Utah,  in  1770. 

Iumbuoaaia.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Jan.  31, 
1*62.  Juinbuicrairiri. — Muhlcnpfordt,  Mejieo,  u, 
538,  1842.  Yubuiacarini. — Eacalante  quoted  by 
Duro,  Don  Diego  de  l'efialo»a,  142,  1882.  Yubuin 
cariria. — Domififruez  and  EMcalante  (1776)  in  Dim'. 
Hiat.  Mex.,  2d  a.,  i,  537,  1*'»4. 

Yucaipa  ('wet  lands').  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Serranos  e.  of  Red  lands,  s.  Cal. 
Yucaipa.— Cabal  leria.  Hist.  San  Bernardino  Val., 
3S».  1902;  Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.  Am.  Arch! 
and  Eth..  vni. S3. 1908.  Yakaipa -Kroeber. ibid .. 
39.  Yukaipat.—  Kroeber,  ibid..  34  (Serrano name \. 

Yucca.  The  yucca  was  perhaps  the 
most  useful  plant  known  to  the  Indians 
of  its  habitat,  which  included  the  South- 
ern states,  the  Hocky  mtn.  region,  and 
the  Great  Plains  as  far  n.  as  the  Dakota*. 
Yucca  gloiiom  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and 
Y.  filamentom  ranges  south  wan!  from  that 
state.  It  was  the  "silk  grass"  so  often 
mentioned  by  early  writers  on  Virginia. 
The  tribes  making  most  use  of  this  plant 
are  the  Comanche,  Attache,  Navaho,  Pue- 
blos, Havasupai,  Mohave,  Pima,  Papago, 
Maricopa,  Walapai,  Paiute,  Panamint,and 
Dieguefios.  Thereareinmimerablesiteci- 
mens  of  sandals,  cordage,  etc.,  from  caves 
and  cliff-houses  showing  the  use  of  yucca 
by  the  ancient  Southwestern  triltcs,  and 
that  the  Southern  tribes  valued  the  filter 
is  indubitable.  The  fruit  of  Y.  baccnta 
and  Y.  glaum  is  used  for  food  by  the  Zufli, 
Navaho,  Apache, and  other  tril>esof  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  the  flowers  of 
filamentom  and  )'.  gloriom  were  eaten 
by  the  Virginia  Indians  and  trilx*s  farther 
s.  The  roots  were  the  only  soap  (amole) 
known  to  the  Southwestern  triltes,  and 
the  Pueblos  especially  use  it  for  washing 
the  hair,  for  which  purpose  it  is  a  god- 
send in  a  territory  where  the  water  is 
generally  alkaline.  The  Kiowa  added 
the  roots  to  a  preparation  used  in  tanning 
skins  (see  Sk'm-drrmng).  The  Navaho 
made  green  dve  from  the  chopj>ed  leaves 
of  Y.  haccata  in  conjunction  with  another 
plant,  and  the  Zufii  used  the  juice  ex- 
tracted, by  boiling,  from  the  fruit  of  Y. 
glatua,  in  the  manufacture  and  decoration 


of  pottery.  The  dried  flower  stalk  is  an 
excellent  material  for  fire-drills  (Apache, 
Zufli,  cliff-dwellers).  The  Zufii  shredded 
the  stalk,  after  boiling,  to  procure  a  strong, 
straight  fiber,  which  they  extracted  with 
their  teeth.  Hairbrushes  were  made 
from  coarse  yucca  filters  by  many  tribes 
of  the  extreme  S.  W.,  and  the  Pue- 
blos used  thin  strips  of  the  leaf  as  paint 
brushes  in  decorating  pottery,  masks, 
tablets,  dolls,  prayer-sticks,  etc.  In  luts- 
ketry  the  leaves  and  slender  fibrous  roots 
were  extensively  used  for  making  trays, 
plates,  bowls,  and  mats  for  household  use 
and  to  shroud  the  dead.  The  most  use- 
ful product  of  the  yucca  was  its  excellent 
fiber,  which  was  used  in  straight  bunches 
or  twisted  into  cord  for  making  nets, 
noose  snares,  bowstrings,  sandals,  cloth, 
and  warp  for  rabbit-skin  and  feather 
robes, and  forsewingand  tying,  the  leaves 
or  strips  ctf  them  often  being  used  in  the 
natural  state  for  the  latter  purpose.  For 
twisting  the  fiber  into  cord  the  Papago 
had  a  simple  device  which  was  whirled 
in  the  hand.  The  net  of  the  carrying 
frame  (kihn)  of  the  Pima  and  Papago  is 
elaborately  worked  and  resembles  lace. 
Dried  flower  stalks  of  the  yucca  were  car- 
ried in  certain  Zufii  ceremonies,  and  the 
leaves  were  used  for  simulating  flagella- 
tion in  an  initiation  rite  by  the  Hopi  and 
other  Pueblos.  (w.  n. ) 

Yuchi  ('situated  yonder,'  probably 
given  by  some  Indians  of  the  trilte  in 
answer  to  the  inquiry  "Who  are  you?" 
or  "Whence  come  you?").  A  tribe  co- 
extensive with  the  Uchean  family  (q.  v. ). 
Recent  investigations  |tointstrongly  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Westo  referred  to  by 
early  Carolina  explorers  and  settlers,  and 
from  whom  Savannah  r.  was  orginally 
named,  were  the  Yuchi.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  Stono,  whose  name  is  some- 
times coupled  with  the  Westo,  were  re- 
lated to  them,  or  whether  the  two  tribes 
have  been  confused  on  account  of  a  simi- 
larity in  designation.  The  early  writers 
also  state  that  the  Westo  were  driven  out 
of  their  country  in  1681  by  the  Savannah 
(Shawnee),  but  this  must  mean  onlv  a 
part  of  them.  Another  name  applied  to 
at  least  the  northernmost  Yuchi  was  Ho- 
gologee.  These  different  names  have 
caused  much  confusion,  and  standard 
maps  of  the  18th  century  have  Westos, 
Hogologees,  and  Yuchi  (or  Uchee)  noted 
independently.  It  is  probable,  however, 
thatallof  these  were  Yuchi,  representing, 
instead  of  separate  tribes,  a  numlter  of 
successive  migrations  of  Yuchi  from  Sa- 
vannah r.  to  the  Chattahoochee— the 
Westo  being  those  driven  out  by  the 
Shawnee,  the  Hogologee  those  who  emi- 
grated with  the  Apalachicola  after  the 
Yamasee  war,  and  the  Yuchi  those  who 
changed  their  place  of  abode  between  1 729 
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and  1 750,  j  u -t  before  and  after  the  settle- 
ment  of  Georgia.  Various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  find  a  YtK'hi  derivation  for 
words  and  names  recorded  by  ancient 
chroniclers,  but  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Y  u |  aha,  the  name  of  a  country 
heard  of  by  De  Soto  but  not  certainly 
reached,  there  is  no  good  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  them.  The  name  of  Cofitaehique, 
which  has  generally  been  considered  a 


TUCHI  MAN. 


(f.  a.  6PCCK.  Photo.) 


Yuchi  town,  appears  to  l>e  Muskhogean, 
and,  if  the  indentinVatiou  of  the  Westo 
with  the  Yochi  is  correct,  there  is  good 
reason  for  In-Hexing  that  the  (>eople  of 
Cofitaehique  were  something  else.  Al- 
though there  is  known  to  have  l>een  one 
settlement  of  the  Yuchi  on  Tennessee  r., 
the  rest  of  them  apparently  occupied  one 
continuous  area  and  seem  to  have  consti- 
tuted a  homogeneous  |>cople.  This  area 
embraced  the  entire  mid-course  of  Savan- 
nah r.,  and  pmUibly  included  most  of  the 
Ogeechee.  which  was  sometimes  known  as 
llughchee(i. e.  Yuchi  >  r.  In  1739a  Yuchi 
town,  Mount  Pleasant,  existed  on  Savan- 
nah r.  25  m.  above  Kl>ene/er,  hence  in 
Screven  CO.,  (>a.,  probably  near  the  mouth 
of  Brier  or.  Tracts  on  the  w.aideof  that  r 
extending  as  far  s.  as  KU-nczer  cr.,  Ef- 
fingham co.,  and  others  above  and  below 
Augusta  were  claimed  by  the  Yuchi  as 
late  as  1740.  Hawkins  in  17i*9  (Sketch, 
til,  184S)  stat«*d  that  Yuchi  were  for- 
merly settled  in  small  villages  at  Ponpon, 
Saltketcliers  (these  two,  however,  were 
Yamasee  centers),  Silver  Bluff,  and  Ogee- 
chee, and  were  continually  at  war  with  the 
Cherokee,  Cuta\vl>a,  and  Creeks.  This 


gives  them  a  wide  range  on  both  sides  of 
Savannah  r.  Filson  ( Discov.  of  Ky.,  1793) 
said  that  the  "  Uchees occupy  four  differ- 
ent places  of  residence,  at  the  head  of  St. 
John's,  the  fork  of  St.  Mary's,  the  head 
of  Cannouchee  (Cannochee),  and  the 
head  of  St.  Tilles  [Satilla]."  The  princi- 
i»al  Yuchi  town  among  the  Lower  Creeks 
had  in  Hawkins'  time  ( 1 799 )  sent  out  three 
colonies  eastward:  Intatchkalgi,  Padshi- 
laika,  and  Tokogalgi  (their  Creek  names). 
Another  Yuchi  town  is  mentioned  by 
Morse  (1822)  near  Miceosukee,  Leon  co., 
n.  Fla.  Some  of  the  Yuchi  settled  with 
the  Savannah  Indians  on  Tallapoosa  r. 
Hawkins  estimated  the  "gun-men" 
in  Yuchi  and  these  branch  villages  at 
250.  Bart  ram  (Trav.,  387,  1792)  points 
out  their  relations  to  the  Creeks  as  fol- 
lows: "They  are  in  confederacy  with  the 
Creeks,  but  do  not  mix  with  them;  and 
on  account  of  their  numbers  and  strength 
are  of  importance  enough  to  excite  and 
draw  upon  them  the  jealousy  of  the 
whole  Muscogulge  confederacy,  and  are 
usually  at  variance,  yet  are  wise  enough 
to  unite  against  a  common  enemy  to  sup- 
port the  interest  and  glory  of  the  general 
Creek  confederacy."  Their  town  is  de- 
scril>ed  as  the  largest,  most  compact,  and 


vuchi  oml    (f.  a.  s»tc*.  Photo.) 

best  situated  Indian  town  he  ever  saw. 
Their  (Herniation  is  stated  bv  him  to  be 
from  1,000  to  1,500,  and  in  this  estimate 
he  includes  500  warriors.  The  Creeks 
claimed  to  have  subjugated  the  Yuchi  and 
regarded  t  hem  as  slaves  |  tola  f hi ) ,  probably 
only  the  western  or  Chattahoocnee  part, 
not  those  who  lived  among  the  Semi- 
nole and  the  Yamasee.  In  recent  times 
this  j>oint  was  mooted  even  in  the  Creek 
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legislature,  and  some  members  thought 
the  Yuchi  should  receive  no  annuities, 
since  they  were  slaves.  The  Yuchi  were 
much  attached  to  the  ways  and  customs 
of  their  forefathers,  and  in  1813  they  took 
aides  with  the  Upper  Creeks  against  the 
Government.  Their  towns  were  de- 
stroyed in  consequence  of  this  by  the 
friendly  Creeks.  Hawkins  (Sketch,  62, 
1799)  claims  a  better  standard  of  morality 
for  them  than  for  many  of  the  Creek 
towns,  saying  "these  people  are  more 
civil  and  orderly  than  their  neighbors, 
and  their  women  are  more  chaste  and  the 
men  better  hunters.  The  men  take  part 
in  the  labors  of  the  women,  and  are  more 
constant  in  their  attachment  to  their 
women  than  is  usual  among  red  people." 
In  1836  they  removed  with  the  Creeks  to 
the  present  Oklahoma,  where  fewer  than 
500  now  reside  in  the  s.  w.  part  of  the 
Creek  Nation.  Part  live  among  the  Shaw- 
nee on  the  W.— the  so-called  Shawano 
Yuchi.  Here  they  had  a  separate  town 
body,  with  representatives  in  the  Creek 
assembly,  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
Creek  Nation  as  such  in  1906.  They  ex- 
hibit a  tendency  toward  conservat  ism  and 
pride.  Their  loosely-marked  settlements 
were  named  as  follows:  Arkansaw  River, 
Big  Pond  Town,  Blackjack  Town,  Deep 
Fork  Creek,  Duck  Creek  Town,  Intatch- 
kalgi,  Mount  Pleasant,  Ogeechee,  Padshi- 
laika,  Polecat  Creek,  Red  Fork,  Silver 
Bluff,  Snake  Creek,  Spring  Garden  Town, 
and  Tokogalgi. 

In  material  culture  the  Yuchi  are 
typical  of  the  agricultural  hunting  tribes 
of  the  s.  e.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  area, 
living  formerly  in  permanent  villages 
surrounded  by  cultivated  fields  and 
always  situated  conveniently  near  some 
stream  where  hah  abounded.  Their 
houses  were  grouped  about  a  square  plot 
of  ground,  which  was  held  as  sacred, 
where  religious  ceremonies  and  social 
gatherings  took  place.  The  ordinary 
houses  were  of  the  common  coast  type, 
covered  with  bark  or  mats,  but  there  was, 
besides,  another  more  complex  and  per- 
manent sort  with  sides  puttered  with 
clay.  They  were  good  potters,  manu- 
facturing various  forms  by  the  coiling 
process,  nearly  all,  however,  similar  in 
shape  to  gourds,  from  which  it  is  possi- 
ble the  forms  were  derived.  Incised 
decorations  occur  only  on  or  near  the 
rim.  Decorated  effigy  pipes  of  clay  are 
still  made,  resembling  closely  some  of 
those  found  in  mounds  in  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas.  Basketry  was  made  of 
cane  and  hickory  splints,  and  the  art  was 
quite  highly  developed.  Considerable 
wooden  ware  was  also  used.  The  original 
style  of  clothing  has  been  supplanted  for 
several  generations  by  calico  and  trade 
goods  made  into  shirts,  outside  hunting 


jackets,  leggings,  turban-like  headgear, 
sashes,  neckbands,  garters,  shoulder 
straps,  and  poaches,  which  are  possibly 
survivals  of  older  forms.  Sashes,  neck- 
bands, leg-bands,  hair  pendants,  pouches, 
and  shoulder-bands  are  decorated  with 
geometrical  designs  in  head  embroidery 
representing  animals  and  natural  objects. 
Some  of  these  designs  are  said  to  be  worn 
in  imitation  of  mythic  characters  and 
seem  to  be  in  a  sense  symbolical.  An 
influence  may  have  been  exerted  on 
Yuchi  art  by  the  prairie  tril>es  since  the 
removal  to  the  W.  Bows  and  arrows, 
clubs,  and  spears  were  their  chief 
weapons.  The  blowgun  wns  much  in 
use  in  hunting.  Dogs,  too,  were  used  in 
the  chase,  and  hunting  formulas  were 
believed  to  affect  the  movements  of  the 
quarry.  Fishing  was  commonly  carried 
on  by  poisoning  the  stream  with  a  sjn'cies 
of  tej/hrogia. 

The  political  organization  of  the  tril>e, 
which  has  become  more  pronounced  in 
tvpe  since  its  incorporation  into  the 
Creek  Nation,  is  based  on  the  town. 
This  is  made  up  of  some  18  or  20  totemic, 
maternal,  exogamic  clans,  the  memliers 
of  which  trace  their  descent  from  the 
totem  animal  and  have  certain  restric- 
tions in  regard  to  it.  At  an  annual  cere- 
mony the  clans  perform  propitiatory  and 
reverential  dances  in  honor  of  their  to- 
tems. 

The  Yuchi  clans  are  as  follows,  the 
names  in  parentheses  being  the  simplified 
forms  of  those  recorded  by  Gatschet: 
Sag6*/  (Sagi),  Bear;  Data  (Tala),  Wolf; 
We£vAn/  (Weyon),  Deer;  TabEa'  (Tapa), 
Tortoise;  WetcsAB/  ( Wetchon ),  Panther; 
Cadl'ane  (Shatane),  Wildcat;  Catien<5 
(Shathiane),  Fox;  Godj't  (Huda),  Wind; 
Cu(Shu),  Fish;  Caga»'(Shakian),  Beaver; 
Cufane  (Shuhlanan),  Otter;  Dja'tie0 
(Tchatchiun),  Rac  coon;  Yusau/<  Yussoih), 
Skunk;  WetsagowA*"  (Wetsagua),  Opos- 
sum; Cadj wain's  Rabbit;  C:iva,  Squirrel; 
WetcVi  ( Witchah),  Turkev;  CA'na  (Sha) , 
Eagle;  YAnti',  Buzzard;  Ca,  Snake. 
Gatschet  gives  also  the  Senan  (Bird), 
Tapatwa  (Alligator),  Tapi  (Salt),  To 
Sweet-potato),  Yonh  ( Hickory-nut),  and 
Yontun  (Acorn),  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
these  clans  existed  among  the  Yuchi. 
There  is  disagreement  among  native  in- 
formants regarding  the  existence  of  the 
Eagle,  Buzzard,  and  Snake  clans  above 
given. 

The  whole  male  population  of  the 
town,  and  of  the  tribe  as  well,  is  again 
subdivided  into  two  other  social  classes, 
which  have  certain  town  offices  and 
functions  in  the  ceremonies  inherent  in 
them.  These  classes  are  chief  and  war- 
rior, and  inheritance  in  them  is  reckoned 
through  the  father  without  regard  to 
clanship  of  the  other  sort.    Property  is 
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handed  down  partly  through  father  to 
son  and  partly  from  father  to  sifter's 
children,  inheritance  Wing  thus  an  indi- 
vidual and  not  solely  a  group  matter. 
The  men  of  different"  classes  are  distin- 
guished by  facial  painting. 

The  town  officials  arc  a  town  chief  and 
priest,  chosen  from  the  chief  class  of  cer- 
tain leading  clans;  a  master  of  cere- 
monies and  representative  from  the  war- 
rior class  <  »f  certain  clans,  with  3  secondary 
chiefs  and  3  secondary  warriors  from  cer- 
tain clans.  There  are,  besides,  other  ofli- 
cials  chosen  from  certain  clans  and  classes, 
who  have  charge  of  different  stages  of 
the  ceremonies.  Unanimous  acclamation 
constitute!  appointment  to  an  office.  The 
town  itself,  represented  by  its  chiefs  and 
lesser  officers  or  warriors,  regulates  the 
ceremonies  and  matters  of  an  internal 
nature  or  those  dealing  with  outsiders  or 
other  towns. 

Each  town  has  a  sacred  public  square, 
or  shrine,  where  social  ami  religious 
meeting!  are  held,  cm  the  four  edges  of 
which  stand  four  ceremonial  lodges  cov- 
ered with  (toughs.  In  these  lodges  the 
different  clan  groups  have  assigned  places 
during  public  occasions.  The  smiare 
ground  symbolizes  the  rainbow,  where, 
in  the  sky-world,  Sun,  the  mythical  cul- 
ture-hero, underwent  the  ceremonial  or- 
deals which  he  handed  down  to  the  first 
Yuchi. 

The  chief  power  above  that  is  recog- 
nized as  the  source  of  life  and  mystery  is 
the  Sun.  There  seems,  as  well,  to  be 
some  un worshiped  but  acknowledged 
sti|>ernatural  source  of  power  from  which 
mechanical  magic  Hows.  But  the  Sun,  in 
his  plural  concept  as  chief  of  the  sky- 
world,  the  author  of  the  life,  the  cere- 
monies, and  culture  of  the  people,  is  by 
far  the  most  important  figure  in  their  re- 
ligious life.  The  various  animals  of  the 
sky-world  are  important  in  myth,  but  in 
practice  the  Yuchi  do  not  recognize  in 
them  anything  more  to  lie  feared  than  in 
the  numerous  spirit*  which  dominate 
other  natural  objects  in  their  surround- 
ings. Vegetation  spirits  are  closely  con- 
cerned in  their  daily  and  ceremonial  life, 
as  is  shown  in  the  annual  new-lire  and 
harvest  ceremony.  Besides  these,  totemic 
ancestral  spirits  play  a  rather  important 
part. 

Public  religious  worship  is  performed 
by  the  whole  town  in  a  complex  annual 
ceremony  connected  with  the  corn  har- 
vest, the  different  rites  of  which  Occupy 
three  days  and  the  intervening  nights. 
The  smiare  ground  is  the  scene  of  action. 
Ceremonial  making  of  new  tire,  clan 
dances  mimicking  totemic  ancestors, 
dances  propitiating  evillv-inclined  spir- 
its and  thanking  various  beneficent  ones 
as  well  as  inducing  them  to  continue 
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their  benefits,  scarification  of  the  males 
for  sacrifice  and  purification,  taking  an 
emetic  as  a  purifier,  the  partaking  of  the 
first  green  corn  of  the  season,  and  the 
performance  of  a  characteristic  ball  game 
with  two  sticks,  are  the  main  elements  of 
the  annual  ceremony.  Young  men  are 
admitted  to  the  ranks  of  manhood  at  this 
time.  This  important  event  is  carried  on 
in  distinct  em  ulation  of  the  Sun  to  insure 
a  continuance  of  tribal  existence.  The 
sentiment  of  obedience  to  the  Sun  is 
peculiarly  prominent  with  the  Yuchi. 

Disease  is  accredited  to  the  presence  of 
a  harmful  spirit  which  has  been  placed 
in  the  system  by  some  offended  animal 
spirit  or  malevolent  conjurer.  Herbs, 
which  have  names  corresponding  in  some 
way  to  the  name  of  the  animal  causing 
the"  trouble,  are  brewed  in  a  pot  and  ad- 
ministered internally.  By  this  means  of 
sympathetic  healing  and  by  the  use  of 
song  formulas  the  disease  spirit  is  driven 
out  by  the  shaman. 

During  her  catamenial  |ieriods,  and  at 
childbirth  also,  the  woman  secludes  her- 
self from  her  family  and  house.  She  lives 
alone  in  a  temporary  hut  under  a  taboo 
of  certain  foods.  At  the  birth  of  the  child 
its  navel  cord  is  ceremonial  lv  disposed  of, 
and  the  father  is  henceforth  prohibited 
from  association  with  his  friends,  l>eside* 
having  restrictions  for  a  month  against 
the  use  of  certain  foods,  manual  lalior,  and 
hunting.  The  children's  cradle  is  the 
hammock.  On  the  fourth  day  after  its 
birth  the  child  is  named  after  a  maternal 
granduncle  or  grandaunt.  Unmarried 
girls  are  marked  off  from  others  with  red 
paint.  The  marriage  rite  is  a  very  simple 
one,  the  couple  being  of  different  clans, 
of  course,  merely  agreeing  to  unite  and 
for  a  while  usualiv  reside  in  the  woman's 
home.  The  dead  were  formerly  buried 
underneath  the  floor  of  the  house  with  a 
supply  of  food  and  clothes.  Nowadays, 
however,  burial  is  made  in  a  cemetery, 
wit  h  rites  similar  to  those  of  former  times, 
and  a  small  log  hut  is  raiw-d  over  the  spot 
Here  a  fire  is  kept  burning  for  four  days, 
during  which  time  the  spirit  is  on  its  jour- 
ney eastward  to  the  land  of  the  dead  up 
above  where  the  Sun  is.  There  are  four 
souls,  but  only  one  passes  on  to  the  future 
life,  having  as  a  finale  to  pass  an  obstacle 
at  the  entrance  to  the  skv.  If  this  j>oint 
is  parsed  in  safety  the  journey  is  over, 
otherwise  it  returns  to  earth  a  menace  to 
the  happiness  of  the  living. 

In  mythology  there  is  a  sharp  contrast 
between  culture-hero  and  trickster.  In 
the  more  sacred  cosmologieal  myths  con- 
siderable unity  is  found,  out  the  trickster 
tales  are  loose  and  often  fragmentary. 
Creations  are  ascribed  mostly  to  the  as- 
sembled pre-earthly  animals.  Earth  is 
brought  up  from  a  watery  waste  by  craw - 
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fieh.  The  Sun  seems  to  be  connected  in 
some  way  with  the  culture-hero.  He 
created  the  Yuchi,  having  caused  their 
forebears  to  spring  from  a  drop  of  men- 
strual blood  in  the  sky  worla,  whence 
they  were  transferred  to  this  earth.  He 
is  likewise  the  author  of  the  human  class 
and  clan  system  and  the  religious  rites, 
but  he  does  not  appear  prominently  as  a 
transformer.  He  is  furthermore  the  giver 
of  all  that  is  materially  good  and  bene- 
ficial in  their  lives.  The  trickster,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  named  Rabbit.  He  effects 
a  few  transformations  in  the  course  of  his 
mischief-making  career,  without  any  par- 
ticular motive.  Other  myths  are  hela  by 
the  various  clans,  and  repeated  generally 
in  praise  of  their  totem.  Many  myth  ele- 
ments from  negro  sources  may  have  been 
embodied  by  these  Indians  in  their  ani- 
mal tales,  probably  through  contact  with 
the  Creek  negroes.  Other  typesof  widely 
distributed  myths  are  the  race  between 
two  animal  rivals,  the  imitation  of  the 
host,  the  magic  flight,  stealing  of  tire,  tar- 
man  story,  the  legend  alxmt  an  emigra- 
tion of  part  of  the  tribe,  the  origin  of  death 
resulting  from  someone's  mistake,  and  the 
explanation  of  various  peculiarities  jkw- 
sessed  by  the  present-day  animals.  See 
Werto,  1u}>aha. 

Consult  Speck,  Ethnology  of  the  Yuchi 
Inds.,  Anthr.  Pub.  Mus.  Univ.  Pa.,  i, 
no.  I,  1909.  (f.  g.  b.) 

Acheea.— Priehar  1,  Phys.  Hist.  Man.,  v,  401.  1*17. 
Ani'-Yu'tal.— Mooney  in  19th  Ren.  B.  A.  E..  610, 
1900  (Cherokee  name;  sin*.  Yu'M).  Euchag 
Romans.  Florida,  i,  280.  1775.  Eucheee.— Lincoln 
(1789)  in  Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i.  79.  1H32. 
Euhchee.-Adalr,  Hist.  Am.  Ind*.,  346.  1775.  Eut- 
chee. -Hawkins  (1786)  in  Am.  8t.  Papers,  Ind. 
Aff.,  I,  39.  1832.  Soutchie  —  Morse,  Rep.  to  See. 
War.  311. 18-22.  Ocheee.-Drake  Bk.  Inds  , 94. 184H. 
Ouchee.— Sehermerhorn  in  Ma*s.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
2d  ».,  II,  18. 1812.  Round  town  people.— Swiinton  in 
Am.  Anthr..  xi,  no.  3.  497,  1909  (so  called  by 
early  Enjrlinh).  8e.ve.nnae.— Lattre,  map  of  U.  8.. 
1784.  Savanuca.— Bartram,  Trav..  461,  1791.  Ta- 
hoe^le— <'oxe.  Cnmlaria,  13.  1741  (erroneonsly 
Kiven  as  an  island  in  Tennessee  r.  and  the  tribe 
occupying  it).  Tahogalewi.  —  <  iat*  h.  t  Creek 
Miffr.  Leg..  I.  19.  1884.  (Delaware  name.)  lo- 
hogaleae. — German  map  Brit.  Col.,  ra.  1760.  Teoya- 
ha.— F.  G.  Spcek,inf'n.l907  Coffsprinfr  of  the  sun': 
own  name).  TJcheee.— Barnard  (1792)  in  Am.  8t. 
Papers.  Ind.  Aff.,  u.  309.  1882.  Uchee.— Bartram, 
Trav.,  209. 1791.  Uohiee.— Drake.  Rk.  Inds.,  bk.  iv, 
68,  1848.  VehTt.— Woodward,  Rem..  26,  1869.  Ut- 
cheee. — Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  II.  96, 
1836.  U  tenia.— Xuttall.  Jour.,  236. 1821.  Utechies.— 
Berghaus  (1845),  Physik.  Atlas,  map  17,  18-18. 
Yoochee.— LoughridKe.  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  131, 
1861.  Yuohi  — Gatsehet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg..  I,  19, 
1884.  Yuchiha—Gntschet.  MS..  B.  A.  E.  (distribu- 
tive plural  of  Yurhi). 

Yucuche.  A  Tatshiautin  village  at  the 
head  of  Stuart  lake,  Brit.  Col.,  and  the 
|w»rtage  between  it  and  Babine  lake. 
Pop.  16  in  1909. 

Ye-Ku-toe.-Moric*.  Note-  on  W.  Denes.  26,  1893. 
Yucutce.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Re|»s. 

Yue\  The  name  applied  bv  the  Garzas, 
who  were  living  in  1828atMier,  on  the 
8.  stide  of  the  Rio  Grande,  to  the  band  of 
Carrizoswho  lived  atCamargo.  The  band 


of  Carrizos  about  Laredo,  Texas,  they 
called  Yeme.  Those  at  Camargo  were  at 
this  time  still  in  part  unsettled  and  un- 
civilized. According  to  the  naturalist 
Luis  Berlandier,  who  visited  these  places 
in  the  year  named,  the  Garzas  were  com- 
monly known  in  the  country  as  Carrizos, 
yet  their  languages  were  entirely  distinct, 
the  two  tribes  being  able  to  understand 
each  other  only  by  signs.  He  adds  that 
the  language  of  the  Yin-  was  limited  to 
the  Carrizo  tribe  only  (Berlandier  and 
Chovel,  Diario  de  Viage  de  Li  mites,  144, 
146,  1850).  (h.  b.  b.  ) 

Yufera.  A  district  (tribe)  speaking  a 
distinct  dialect  of  the  Timucuan  language, 
mentioned  without  location  or  other  de- 
tail by  Pareja  (1614),  Arte  de  la  Lengua 
Timuquana,  1886. 

Yngeuingge  (Tewa:  'village  of  the  ra- 
vine'). A  former  Tewa  pueblo  on  the  w. 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  the 
present  pueblo  of  San  Juan,  near  the  site 
of  the  village  of  Chamita,  n.  N.  Mex.  It 
was  visited  in  1542  by  Francisco  de  Bar- 
rionuevo,  of  Coronado's  expedition,  but 
little  information  concerning  it  was  <<\>- 
tained,  as  the  inhabitants  at  the  approach 
of  the  Spaniards  fled  to  the  mountains, 
where,  it  was  said,  they  had  four  strong 
villages  that  could  not  be  reached  with 
horses.  The  pueblo  M  as  voluntarily  re- 
linquished to  the  Spaniards  under  OH  ate 
in  1598,  the  inhabitants  joining  their 
kindred  at  San  Juan.  In  the  year  named 
the  first  white  settlement  in  the  W. 
was  here  made,  under  the  name  "San 
Francisco  de  los  Espafloles,''  and  on  Sept. 
8  the  chapel  was  consecrated.  In  the 
following  year  the  name  was  changed  to 
San  Gabriel,  which  has  been  retained  by 
the  Mexicans  as  the  name  of  the  place 
to  this  day.  San  Gabriel  was  abandoned 
in  the  spring  of  1605  and  Santa  Fe  founded 
as  the  seat  of  the  New  Mexican  provincial 

fovernment.  See  Bandelier  (1 )  in  Arch, 
nst.  Papers,  iv,  58,  1892,  (2)  Gilded  Man, 
286,  1893;  Winship  in  14th  Rep  B.  A. 
EL,  1896;  Hodge  in  Historic  Towns  of 
Western  States,  1901.  (  f.  w.  h.) 

Juke-yunke. — Loew  ( 1 S75 )  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep., 
VII,  34*.  1879.    San  Gabriel.— Sbea,  Cath.  Miss..  78, 

1870.  San  Gabriel  del  Yunque.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Paper*.  Ill,  107,  1890.  8ant  Francisco  de  loe 
E»panolee.— Oflute  (1MB)  in  Doc.  Ined..  xvi,  116, 

1871.  Bant  Gabriel.— Oflate.lbid.  Bant  Oabriele.— 
Bandelier,  op.  fit.,  r.  19,  1888  (after  Onatc). 
Ynqueyunque. — Davis,  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex..  185, 
221,226. 1869 (misprint).  Yufe-uing-fe.— Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  123,311, 1890  (aboriginal 
name).  Yunque.  -Bandelier  in  Kitch,  N.  Mex., 
201,  1*85.  Yuqueyunk.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Kthnol.  Soc..  II.  Ixxi,  1848.  Yuqueyunque  — Oasta- 
fleda  1 1596t  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  526, 1896.  Yuqui 
Yenqui— Kern  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iv, 
map,  38-39,  1854. 

Yuit  (pi.  of  yuk,  'man':  own  name. — 
Bogoras).  The  Asiatic  Eskimo,  who  emi- 
grated from  America  probably  at  no  dis- 
tant period  and  are  settled  around  East 
cape,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Indian  pt. 
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and  C.  Chukotsky,  and  on  St  Lawrence 
Id.  Although  a  few  of  them  have  ob- 
tained reindeer,  in  mode  of  life  and  gen- 
eral characteristics  they  resemble  the  Es- 
kimo of  Alaska.  Their  language,  how- 
ever, varies  considerably  from  that  spoken 
on  the  American  side  and  is  said  to  be 
harsher.  But  few  of  them  have  adopted 
the  custom  of  wearing  labrets.  They 
have  been  frequently  confused  with  their 
neighbors,  the  maritime  Chukchi.  Lin- 
guistically they  may  be  distinguished  into 
four  groups— the  J^ookalit  of  East  cape, 
the  Aiwanat  of  Indian  pt.,  the  Wuteclit 
of  V.  Ulakhpen,  and  the  Eiwhuelit  of  St 
Lawrence  in.  Their  villages,  grouped 
under  these  sul>di  visions,  are:  Mtiikalit: 
Entnitahin,  Nabukak,  Flak.  Aiwanat: 
Avak,  Imtuk,  Napakutak,  Rirak,  Tesik, 
Unisak.  (Krause  mentions  another,  at 
the  head  of  Plover  bay,  called  Nasskatu- 
lok,  not  referred  to  by  Bogoras. )  Wulee- 
lit:  Chcnlin.Cherinak'  Envhneht:  Chibu- 
kak,  Chitnak,  Kialegak,  Kukuliak,  Pugu- 
viliak,  Punuk. 

Chuklu'k-mut.— Dull  in  Cont.  N.  A.  p:ihnol..  1. 
13,  1*77.  Chukohukomute.— Ravinond  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  12.  \2*\  r<»n)f..  lf*t  ses*  .  1871.  MamollM.— 
Priehuni.  Phvs.  Mist.  Mankind,  v,  371.  1H47.  Yu- 
Ite— Deniker.  Races  of  Man.  370. 1901.  Yupi'it.— 
Bognrius  thukchee,  11.  I'.KH  (  )u-;>i=- genuine 
man '  i. 

Yakhaii.  An  Alsea  village  on  the  N. 
side  of  Alsea  r.,  Oreg. 

Yuk-qaia'.— Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  III, 

230,  lH'JU. 

YuKhwustitu.  A  Siuslaw  village  on 
Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. 

Yu'  k'  qwo  iti'-»u.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk  lore, 
m,  m  ls«U. 

Yukian  Family  (adapted  from  Wintun 
Yuki,  'enemy'. — Kroeber).  A  linguistic 
family  in  n.  California,  comprising  only 
the  Yuki,  divided  into  several  tribes  or 
groups  speaking  several  dialects.  Ap- 
parently they  had  no  common  name  of 
their  own.  Though  the  territory  of  the 
Yuki  was  very  small,  it  was  divided  into 
three  detached  areas — one  about  the  pres- 
ent Round  Valley  res.  and  s.  thereof; 
another  w.  of  this,  along  the  coast,  and  a 
third  pome  distance  to  the s.  in  the  moun- 
tains dividing  Sonoma  from  Napa  and 
Lake  cos. 

The  greater  part  of  the  family  was 
comprised  within  the  area  first  mentioned, 
which  ran  along  Eel  r.  from  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  confluence  of  the  North 
fork,  along  both  sides  of  the  river  to  the 
junction  of  South  Eel  and  Middle  fork, 
extending  on  the  w.  to  the  ridge  e.  of 
Long  valley.  From  the  junction  of  the 
two  streams  up,  the  Yuki  possessed  the 
entire  drainage  of  Middle  fork  k.  to  the 
watershed  of  the  Coast  range,  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  them  and 
the  Wintun.  They  appear  to  have  lived 
also  on  Hull  cr.,  which  drains  into  the 
North  fork  of  Eel  r.  Some  of  the  chief 
divisions  of  the  Yuki  proper  wi  re  the 
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Ukomnom  in  and  about  Round  valley, 
the  Sukshultatanom  on  North  fork  of 
Middle  fork,  the  Huititnom  on  South  fork 
of  Middle  fork,  the  Sukanom  on  Middle 
fork,  the  Utinom  about  the  junction  of 
Middle  fork  and  South  Eel  r.,  and  the 
Lilshiknom  and  Tanom  on  main  Eel  r. 
South  of  this  group  of  tribes,  between 
the  Middle  fork  and  the  South  Eel,  in 
Eden  valley  ami  the  adjacent  country, 
were  the  Witukouinom,  whose  dialect 
was  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the 
Yhki  proj>er.  South  of  the  Witukomnom 
again,  on  both  sides  of  South  Eel  r.,  cer- 
tainly near  the  mouth  of  Tomki  cr.,and 
probably  to  the  headwaters  of  the  South 
Eel  itself;  also  on  the  upper  waters  of 
Russian  r.,  at  the  head  of  Potter  valley, 
were  the  Huchnom,  who  spoke  a  thin! 
dialect,  which  differed  considerably  from 
the  Y'uki  proj>er.  They  are  known  by 
the  Porno,  who  are  their  neighbors  on  the 
s.,  as  Tatu,  and  by  the  whites  as  Red- 
woods. 

The  second  territory  held  by  Yukian 
tribes  extended  along  the  coast  from  Ten 
Mile  r.  to  Rockport  or  Usal,  and  inland  as 
far  as  Jackson  Valley  cr.,  or  more  prola- 
bly  the  range  between  this  stream  and  the 
sea.  These  people  call  themselves  Ukoh- 
tontilka,  '  Ocean  tribe. '  They  have  proba- 
bly  been  separated  from  the  main  Ixxly 
of  the  Yuki  by  Athapascan  migration, 
as  the  Kato  of  Canto  and  Laytonville 
occupy  a  strip  of  Athapascan  territory 
between  the  two  divisions.  The  dialect 
of  the  coast  Yuki  does  not  differ  more 
from  that  of  the  Yuki  proper  than  does 
that  of  the  Huchnom. 

The  third  territory  occupied  by  the 
Yuki  is  mainly  in  the  hills  lietween 
Geysers  and  Calistoga,  but  includes  a 
small  portion  of  Russian  r.  valley,  alxmt 
Healdsburg.  These  people  are  called 
Ashochimi  by  Powers,  and  are  generally 
known  as  Wappo.  They  are  separated 
from  their  northern  relatives  by  Pomo 
tribes,  and  their  language  diverges  greatly 
from  all  other  Yuki  dialects. 

The  Yuki  are  said  to  have  !*?en  some- 
w  hat  more  warlike  than  most  of  the  Cal- 
ifornians.  The  Yuki  proper,  or  portions 
of  them,  were  at  war  at  times  with  the 
Kato  and  Wailaki,  the  Wintun,  the 
Huchnom,  and  certain  Pomo  tribes. 
Excepting  the  Wappo,  who  fought  with 
the  Spaniards  in  the  second  quarter  of 
the  19th  century,  the  Yuki  were  barely 
beginning  to  In*  known  at  the  time 
when  the  discovery  of  gold  flooded  the 
state  with  Americans.  They  came  in 
conflict  with  the  whites  on  different 
occasions,  suffering  considerably  in  num- 
bers as  a  consequence.  Round  Valley 
res.  was  established  in  the  heart  of  their 
territory  in  18o4,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  stock,  as  well  as  various  Athapascan, 
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Wintun,  Pomo,  and  other  tribes,  were 
brought  to  it,  where  they  still  reside. 
The  Yuki  proper  in  1902  numbered 
about  a  hundred,  the  Huchnom  barely 
a  dozen.  The  coast  Yuki  amount  proba- 
bly to  15  or  20  individuals,  and  the  num- 
ber of  Wappo,  though  not  accurately 
known,  is  undoubtedly  also  small. 

The  Yuki  much  resemble  the  Pomo 
in  appearance.  They  are  short,  broad, 
and  sometimes  fat.  Measurements  give 
an  average  height  for  men  of  162  cm., 
which  is  a  rather  low  stature.  The  Y'uki 
show  a  considerably  longer  headform 
than  any  of  their  northern,  eastern,  or 
southern  neighbors,  as  the  Yurok,  Hupa, 
Wintun,  Maidu,  and  Pomo.  This  devia- 
tion is  unexplained.  The  women  tattoo 
their  faces,  especially  across  the  cheeks 
and  on  the  chin. 

In  their  mode  of  life,  habits,  and  beliefs 
the  Yuki  generally  resemble  the  better- 
known  Pomo,  though  the  Yuki  proper 
show  the  closest  specific  cultural  resem- 
blances to  the  neighboring  Athapascan 
Wailaki.  The  Huchnom  affiliated  with 
the  Pomo,  and  resembled  these  more 
nearly  in  their  habits  and  practices  than 
they  did  the  Yuki  proper.  They  fished  and 
hunted,  but  most  of  their  food  was  vegetal. 
They  jierformed  a  ceremony  conducted 
by  a  secret  societv  whose  members  rep- 
resented the  spirits  of  the  dead.  They 
believed  that  the  world  was  created  by 
a  being,  human  in  shape,  called  Taiko- 
mol,  'lie  who  travels  alone,'  assisted  by 
the  coyote.    This  deity  was  represented 

in  a  ceremony.  (a.  l.  k.) 

Chu  mai-a.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  136, 
1*77  (Pomo  name).  Eukaa. — Ind.  A  if.  Rep.  1864, 
119.  1865.  Soamkekhl.— Powers  In  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol..  m.230, 1877  (west  dwelling*  or  'western 
tribe':  Wintun  name).  Noam'-kult  — Ibid.  Nomee 
CulU.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8,  I860.  Shu 
meia.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  ix.  806.  1872. 
Uca.-Gibbs  in  Hist.  Mag..  1st  «.,  TO,  123,  1863. 
Uka— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  June  22,  1860. 
TJkiea.-Ind.  AfT.  Ren.,  112. 1865.  Ulkiaa.-Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  75.1870.  Yuca  •.— Russell  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  76.  34th  Cong..  3d  sess..  74. 1857.  Yucaa.-Ind. 
Aff.  Rep., 26.  1866.  Yuka.-«ibbfl.op.  cit.  Yukeh.— 
Ibid.  Yu  ki.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ill, 
23,  1877.    Yuqucs — Gibbs,  op.  eit. 

Yukichetunne  ( '  people  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river').  A  band  of  the  Tututni  for- 
merly living  on  Euchre  cr.,  n.  of  Rogue 
r.,  Oreg. ;  now  on  Siletz  res.  In  1854 
(Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1854,  495,  1855)  their 
]>opulation  consisted  of  24men,  41  women, 
18  boys,  and  19  girls.  In  1863  (ibid., 511, 
1864 )  thev  numbered  187;  two  vears  later 
(ibid.,  47*0.  1865),  their  reputed  popula- 
tion was  150.  They  are  no  longer  sepa- 
rately enumerated. 

Eucheia.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1863.  511.  1861.  Eucher.— 
Newcomb,  Ibid.,  162, 1861.  Euchea.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.. 
470,  1865.  Euchre.— Victor  in  Overland  Mo.,  TO, 
347.  1871.  Euchre  Craek.— Reynold*  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  18.V6.  202,  18.7.  Eu-qua-chee.-Parrish.  ibid., 
1854, 495. 1856.  Eu-quah-chee.-Kautz.  MS.  Tou ton- 
fen  census.  B.  A.  E..  1855.  I  uka  Una.— Everette, 
Tutu  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  18831  trans,  'people  by  the 
mosey  creek1 ).   Uchxea.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  495,  1865. 
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Uka.— Metcalfe,  ibid..  857,  1857.  Yoqueechaa.— 

Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes.  IXL  maps,  1853.  Yoqui 
chaca. — Domenceh.  Deserts  of  N.  Am.,  I,  map,  i860. 
You  quee  chae — Ex.  Doc.  39,  32d  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
2.  1852.  Yu'  jji.— Dorsey,  Alsea  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A. 
E..  1884.  Yu'-ki  tc e  )unni.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  233, 1890  (Tututni  name).  Yu-kwft 
chi. — Schumacher  in  Bull.  G.  and  G.  Surv..  in.  28, 
1877.  Yu'-kwi-tc*'  vinn*'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  233,  1890  (Naltunnetunne  name). 
Yuquache — Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  VI.  702,  1857. 

Yukolumni.  Mentioned  as  a  tribe  of  the 
Cholovone,  who  lived  e.  of  the  lower  San 
Joaquin  r.,  Cal.,  and  were  the  northern- 
most division  of  the  Yokuts  (Mariposan) 
familv. 

Youooolumniea  —  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races.  I,  450,  1874. 
Yukolumni.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf  n,  1906. 

Ynkonikhotana.  An  Athapascan  tribe 
in  Alaska  whose  range  is  principally  n.  of 
the  Yukon  from  the  mouth  of  Ton  r.  down 
to  Yukon  r.  They  are  few  in  number  and 
are  less  nomadic  than  their  eastern  neigh- 
bors. Beyond  the  uneventful  visits  of  sev- 
eral explorers,  nothing  of  their  history  is 
known.  They  trade  every  spring  at 
Nuklukayet  with  the  Kutchin  tribes 
from  upper  Yukon  and  Tanana  rs.  They 
hunt  the  moose,  reindeer,  and  fox, 
the  skins  of  which  they  either  trade  or 
make  into  clothing,  although  of  late 
years  they  are  beginning  to  adopt  the 
clothing  of  the  whites.  Their  houses  are 
less  permanently  built  than  those  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  Yukon.  They  have  no 
draft  dogs,  like  their  western  neigh- 
bors, but  carry  their  burdens  on  their 
shoulders.  There  seems  to  be  no  Bystem 
of  totems  among  them,  although  Petroff 
(Rep.  on  Alaska,  161,  1884)  states  that 
there  is  evidence  of  their  division  into 
clans.  Intermarriage  with  their  lowland 
neighbors,  to  whom  they  are  closely  re- 
lated dialectically,  is  rare;  it  is  said  that 
they  do  not  purchase  their  wives,  like 
many  Athapascan  tribe*,  but  take  and 
divorce  their  wives  at  pleasure,  there  be- 
ing no  marriage  ceremony  among  them. 
Although  the  men  outnumber  the  women, 
polygyny  is  common  among  them.  They 
are  not  copper-colored,  but  of  an  ashy 
olive  hue,  and  are  less  hairy  than  the 
,  adjacent  Eskimo.  The  dead  are  fre- 
quentlv  buried  in  an  erect  position,  the 
sarcophagus  being  of  a  rough  casklike 
form.  Many  of  their  old  customs  have 
been  modified  or  replaced  by  those  of  the 
Eskimo.  The  population  at  two  villages 
in  1843  was  56  (Zagoskin  quoted  bv 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  37. 1884). 
Petroff  (ibid.,  12)  gives  their  total  popu- 
lation in  villages  as  221.  The  villages 
are  Chentansitzan,  Medvednaia,  Melozi- 
kakat,  Noggai,  Nowi,  Tohnokalony,  and 
Tuklukyet. 

Youcan.— Hind.  Lab.  IVnin..  I.  51,  1863.  Youcon.— 
Anderson  (185*)  quoted  bv  Hind,  ibid.,  II.  260. 1863. 
Youkonikatana.— Dall  in  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci..  IV, 
35. 1873.  Youkponi  Kouttanas.-Petitot.  Autour  du 
lac  des  Enclaves.  361,  1891.  Yukonikhotana.— 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska.  161. 1884.  Yukon'- 
ikhotana.-Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I,  28, 1877. 
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Yakuts.  A  Squawmish  village  commu- 
nity on  the  right  bank  of  Squawmishtr., 
Brit.  Col. 

Yik'U.- Boas.  M.S.,  B.  A.  E.,  1W.  Yulcute.— Hill- 
Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  >..  474, 1900. 

Yakweakwioose.    A  Chilliwae.k  village 

on  lower  Chilliwack  r.,  which  flows  into 

the  lower  Fraser,  Brit.  Col  ;  pop.  26  in 

1909. 

Yahweakwiooae.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  pt. 2, 44  1909. 
Yakweakwiooae.— Can.  lud.  AfT.  Rep..  277.  1894. 
Yak  y-you.— Ibid..  309,  1H79.    Yukkweakwiooae  — 

Ibid.,  pt.  ll,  160,  1901.  Yukukweu'r— Hill-Tout  In 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  of  Can..  4,  190>.  Yu  kwoa  kwi- 
oom.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  il  l.  isys.  Yuk-yuk  y- 
yooao.— Brit.  Col.  map.  Ind.  AfT..  Victoria.  1*72. 

Yulalona  (  ) 'n-la-l</-na ).  A  former  set- 
tlement of  Klamath  and  Modoc  at  the 
site  of  the  present  Linkville,  Oreg. — 
(iatsehet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethuol.,  It,  pt.  i, 
xxiv,  1890. 

Ynloni  (  Yu-fo'-ni).  A  division  of  the 
Miwok  formerly  living  on  Sutter  cr.,  not 
far  from  Amador,  Amador  eo.,  Cal. 
Yuloneea.— 1'owem  in  Overland  Mo.,  X.  322.  1*74. 
Yu  lo'-ni.— Powers  in  Coin.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  Ill,  349, 
1877. 

Yuma  (  Yahm&yo,  'son  of  the  captain,' 
seemingly  the  title  of  the  son  of  the  he- 
reditary chief,  contracted  ami  applied 
to  the  tribe  through  misunderstanding 


YUMA  MAN 


bv  the  early  Spanish  missionaries. — 
Hardy.  They  call  themselves  Kinchin"). 
One  of  the  chief  divisions,  or  tribes,  of 
the  Yuman  family  (u.  v.),  formerly  re- 
siding on  both  sides  ot  the  Rio  Colorado 
next  alwve  the  Cocopa,  or  about  f>0  or  t>0 
in.  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  be- 
low the  junction  of  the  Gila.  Ft  Yuma 
is  situated  about  the  center  of  the  terri- 
tory formerly  occupied  by  them.  When 


Oflate  visited  the  locality  in  1604-06,  he 
found  the  'Coahuanas'  (Cuchan)  in  9 
raneherias  on  the  Colorado,  entirely  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  (iila.  Physically 
the  Yuma  were  a  line  people,  superior  in 
this  resj>ect  to  most  of  their  congeners. 
Though  brave  and  not  unwarlike  they 
were  in  no  sense  nomadic,  seldom  leav- 
ing their  own  villages  where,  like  the 
Mohave,  they  practised  a  rude  agricul- 
ture, raising  corn,  l>eans,  pumpkins,  and 
melons.  The  Catholic  fathers  of  the  ISth 
century  erroneously  considered  Yuma 
and  Cuchan  as  se]>arate  and  distinct 

f groups,  the  former  residing  b.  of  the 
ower  Colorado,  and  the  latter  w.  of 
it.  They  divided  the  Yuma  into  several 
tribes:  Alchedomas,  Hudcodoadans,  etc. 
Leroux,  about  1853,  estimated  their  num- 
ber at  3,1)00.  In  1910  there  were  655 
under  the  Ft  Yuma  school  superintend- 
ent, Cal.  Forthe8o-called  Apache  Yuma, 
see 

The  following  have  been  mentioned  as 
Yuma  tribes  or  bands  and  raneherias: 
Cerritoe,  Conception^  (iimiela,  Pescadero, 
Posos,  San  Dionysio,  San  Pablo,  San 
Pascual.San  Pedro.  Santa  Isabel,  Tinajas, 
Tutum. 

California  Indiana.— Johnston  in  Emory,  Recon.. 
612.  1848.  Getguanea.—  Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  I.  »K 
1759.  Chirumaa.— Orozco  y  Berra.  Gcog.,  59.  S5S, 
1864  (Yumaaor).  Club  Indiana. — Emory,  Recon.. 
96,  1848.  Cou-chaa.— Whipple.  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.. 
Ill,  pt.  8,  99,  1856  (Maricopa  name).  Cuatganaa  — 
Consag  (1746)  quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer. 
Dec.  6,  1861.  Cuchan  —  Latham  in  Proc  Philol. 
Soc.  Lond..  75, 1852-53.  Cuchana  — Clarke  in  Jour. 
Anthr.  Inst.  O.  B..  IV,  153.  1S7.V  Cu  cha  no.— 
Heint/elman  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76.  34th 
Cong.,  3d  n*.,  1857.  Cuchaua.— Ind.  Afl.  Rep. 
1S63,  887,  1864.  Cucbian  —  Froebel.  Seven  Year** 
Travels. 611. 1859.  Cueganaa.— Venegas.  Hi*t.  Cal., 

I,  67.  1759.  Ouichan.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Mar. 
7.  1862.  Ouahana— Whipple  in  .Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,  214,  1856.  Cutcanaa.— Rudo  Ensayo 
(1763).  25.  1863.    Cutchanas.-Mollhau.xen.  IHarv. 

II.  245,  1858.  Cuteanaa  —  Kino  (1701)  cited  by 
Cones,  Oarces  Diary.  561,  1900.  Cutganaa  —  Ihid. 
Cutganes.— Mollhausen.  op.  cit.,  275.  Gutguanea. — 
Kino  quoted  bv  Venegas.  Hist.  Cal..  1.57.  301. 1759. 
Dil-aAay'a.— White,  Apache  names  of  Ind.  tribes, 
M8.,  B.  A.  E.  (Ted  soil  with  red  ant**:  Apache 
name;  also  applied  to  Ton  to  and  Mohavi- ).  Eu- 
chaa.— Browne.  Apache  Country,  291.  1*69  (mis- 
print of  Cuchan).  Oanttero.— Taylor  in  CaL 
Farmer.  Jan.  31. 1862  (misprint).  Qarota  — Ibid.. 
Dec.  14.  1860.  Oarotero.  —  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,  203.  1855.  Oaxretero  —  Bigelow  in  Pac. 
R.  R.  Rep.,  IV.  7,  1856.  Oarroteroa.— Emory.  Re- 
con., 96.  1848  ("or  club  Indians").  Garret**  — 
Morgan,  Consang.  and  Amn.,  241.  1869  (incor- 
rectly mentioned  as  part  of  the  Gila  Apache). 
Ooyoteroa.— Taylor  In  Cal.  Fanner.  Mar.lt.  IS83( In- 
cidentally mentioned  as  Indians  of  the  Colorado). 
Ouiohyana.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub..  IT,  107. 
1907  (Chemebuevi  name),  HatiUhe'.— White  in 
Zcitschr.  f.  Ethnologie.  370,  1877  (Yuma.  Mo- 
have, and  Tonto  so  called  by  the  Apache  >.  Huk 
wata.— Ztschr.  f.  Ethnnlogie.  370. 1877  (•  weavers  *: 
Paiute  name).  Jumaa.— Humboldt.  Atlas  Nou- 
velle Expagne,  carte  1.  1811.  Katchan.— Corbu- 
sier  in  Am,  Antiq..  276.  Sept.  1886  (Yavapai 
name),  Xe-jawn'.— Ewing  in  Great  Divide.  203, 
lx>.rj  i ho  called  by  neighboring  trilies).  Kohtin  - 
ten  Kate.  Reizen  in  N.  A..  199. 1885.  Ko'-utchaa  — 
Zeitschr.  I.  Ethnologic,  881.  1877.  Xuiaa'n  — En- 
gelhanlt.  Kutchan  MS.,  voeab.,  B.  A.  E..  184.  1886 
(=»' Indian':  own  name).  Kaa.— Ztochr.  fuxElh- 
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nolngie,  370, 1M77  (Apache  name  for  Yuma  and 
Tulkepaia ).  Kutchan.— ten  Kate,  Keizen  in  N  A., 
Ill,  1885.  Kutxan.— Ibid.  Kwitc>an».— Harring- 
ton in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  xxi.  824,  1908  (own 
name  i.  Octguanet — Farn  bam,  Travels,  165,1844. 
Qichdn.— <'urti».  Am.  Ind.,  n,  116,  1908  (' people ' : 
Yuma  name).  Tumayaa. — Bollaert  in  Jour.  Eth- 
nol.  Soc.  Loud.,  n,  276.  1850  (misprint).  Umaha.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  I,  519,  1851.  Umeaa.— 
Pattie,  Pent.  Narr,  137.  1833.  Umene  —  Ibid.,  91. 
Yahmayo.— Hardy,  Tray,  in  Mex.,  372, 1829  (=  '«on 
of  the  captain,'  evidently  the  origin  of  "  Yuma"). 
Yiibu. — Ibid.,  438  (misprint;  *>o  named  for  the 
extraordinary'  length  of  tlurlr  hair").  Tavep« 
Kutchin.— ten  Kate,  Keizen  in  N.  A.,  198,  1885. 
Yoem.— Ibid.,  160  (I'ima  n(iDi(').  Yum.— Curtis, 
Am.  Ind..  n,  llu,  P.KWd'imn  mime).  Yuma.— Kino 
(16*1)   in  Doe  Mex. ,i  4th  -  .   I,  230,  1856. 

Yumayas  —  iHitiot  ele  M«»ini>,  KxpL.  I,  856,  1844. 
Yump.-Oirti-.  Am  Ind..  ft.  112.  l'.<08  ( Papago 
name).  Yumw  — Taylor  itiiCal.  Fanner.  June  13, 
1V>2.  Yurmarja».-SiHi|««on  in  Kep.  Sec.  War.  67, 
I8ftt».  Yutcama.— «eflelmair(1750>  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft.  N<>.  Mex.  State*.  I,  541,  1884. 

Yumam.  A  former  Maidu  village  on  the 
site  of  Oroville,  Butte  co.,  Cal. — Dixon 
in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  wn,  map, 
1905. 

Yuman  Family.  An  important  linguistic 
family  whose  tribes  before  beiug gathered 
on  reservations  occupied  an  extensive  ter- 
ritory in  the  extreme  a.  w.  portion  of  the 
United  States  and  n.  Lower  California,  in- 
cluding much  of  the  valley  of  Colorado  r., 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Gila,  and  all  of  ex- 
treme s.  California.  The  family  was  for- 
merly supposed  to  include  also  the  Seri 
of  w.  Sonora  and  Tiburon  id.  in  the  Gulf 
of  California,  but  these  have  been  deter- 
mined to  Mongto  a  distinct  stock  (the 
Serian)  bearing  no  linguistic  relation  to 
any  of  the  tril>es  within  the  United  States, 
while  the  tribes  that  occupied  the  s.  half  of 
Lower  California,  so  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  meager  linguistic  evidence, 
belong  to  another  family  yet  unnamed. 
These  latter  were  distinguishable  from 
the  Yuman  tribes  as  being  probably  the 
lowest  in  culture  of  any  Indians  of  North 
America,  for  their  inhospitable  environ- 
ment, which  made  them  wanderers,  was 
unfavorable  to  the  foundation  of  govern- 
ment, even  of  the  rude  and  unstable  kind 
elsewhere  found.  The  names  of  a  large 
number  of  rancherias  or  villages  have 
been  preserved,  and  as  many  of  these 
antedated  mission  rule,  they  indicate 
that  their  occupants  had  at  least  entered 
upon  a  rude  social  life  and  lived  under 
some  sort  of  recognized  authority,  though 
less  definite  and  binding  ih.m  among 
most  other  tribes.  There  are  also  the 
names  of  not  a  few  of  the  divisions 
usually  termed  tribes,  but  the  limits  of 
country  claimed  by  these  and  their  inter- 
relations are  almost  unknown.  Father 
Baegert,  who  is  perhaps  the  best  authority 
on  the  Lower  California  Indians,  gave 
five  distinct  languages,  which  represented 
as  many  divisions  or  groups  of  triljes. 
These  were,  from  the  north  southward: 
Cochirni,  Laimon  (usually  considered  a 
branch  of  Cochimi),  YVVicuri,  Uchiti 


(usually  considered  a  branch  of  Waicuri), 
and  Pericu.  Of  these,  however,  only  the 
Cochimi  can  be  definitely  regarded  as 
Yuman.  Later  authorities  usually  recog- 
nize but  three  linguistic  divisions  for 
Lower  California,  viz,  Pericu,  Waicuri 
(a  distinct  stock),  and  Cochimi,  the  last 
occupying  the  peninsula  n.  of  about  lat. 
26°.  *  This  is  a  very  unsat  isfactory  group- 
ing, as  it  is  improbable  that  a  single  lan- 
guage, the  Cochimi,  extended  over  6  de- 
grees of  latitude;  but  it  is  the  best  that 
can  be  made  in  our  present  lack  of  knowl- 
edge, and  the  linguistic  groups  mav  be 
accepted  as  divisional  names  under  which 
to  group  the  numerous  rancherias  in 
which  these  now  extinct  tribes  lived. 

Passing  from  the  s.  to  the  n.  end  of  the 
peninsula  a  marked  change  for  the  bet- 
ter was  observed.  The  social  groups  ap- 
pear to  have  been  better  defined;  the 
tribes  made  fine  basketry  and  pottery, 
and  in  many  other  ways  were  further 
advanced.  They  lived  in  communal  huts, 
very  well  constructed  of  cotton  wood  and 
well  thatched.  No  better  example  of  the 
power  of  environment  to  better  man's 
condition  can  be  found  than  that  shown 
as  the  lower  Colorado  is  reached.  Here 
are  tribes  of  the  same  family,  remarkable 
not  only  for  their  fine  physical  develop- 
ment, but  living  in  settled  villages  with 
well-defined  tribal  lines,  practising  a  rude 
but  effective  agriculture,  and  well  ad- 
vanced in  many  primitive  Indian  arts. 
The  usual  Indian  staples  were  raised  ex- 
cept tobacco,  these  trilies  preferring  a  wild 
tobacco  of  their  region  to  the  cultivated. 
None  of  the  Colorado  r.  tribes  borrowed 
the  art  of  irrigation  from  the  Pueblo  peo- 
ples, consequently  their  crops  often  suf- 
fered from  drought.  All  of  them  de- 
pended more  or  less  on  the  cliase— the 
river  tribes  less,  those  of  the  interior 
more.  Mezquite  beans,  pifion  nuts,  tor- 
nillas,  and  various  seeds  and  roots  were 
important  articles  of  food.  None  of  them 
were  boatmen;  in  crossing  rivers  and 
transporting  their  goods  they  emploved 
rude  rafts,  or  balsas,  made  of  bundles  of 
reeds  or  twigs.  Apparently  all  the  river 
tribes  cremated  their  dead,  and  with 
them  all  articles  of  personal  property. 
The  climate  favored  nudity,  the  men 
wearing  only  the  breechcloth,  and  not 
always  that,  while  women  were  content 
with  a  short  petticoat  made  of  strips  of 
bark. 

Regarding  the  character  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Rio  Colorado  in  the  18th  century, 
Fray  Francisco  Garces  (Diary,  1775-76, 
435,  1900)  says:  "The  Indian  men  of 
its  banks  are  well-formed,  and  the  Indian 
women  fat  and  healthy;  the  adornment 
of  the  men,  as  far  as  the  Jamajabs  [Mo- 
have], is  total  nudity;  that  of  the  women 
is  reduced  to  certain  short  and  scanty 
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petticoate  of  the  hark  of  trees;  they 
bathe  at  all  season*,  and  arrange  the  hair, 
which  they  always  wear  long,  in  diverse 
figures,  utilizing  for  this  purpose  a  kind 
ofgum  or  sticky  mud.  Always  are  they 
painted,  some  with  black,  others  with 
red,  and  many  with  all  colors.  All  those 
of  the  banks  of  the  river  are  very  gener- 
ous and  lovers  of  their  country,  in  which 
they  do  not  hunt  game  because  they 
abound  in  all  provisions." 

Important  tribesof  the  northern  Yuiuan 
areaaretheCoeopa,  Pieguefio,  Havasupai, 
Maricopa,  Mohave,  Tonto,  Walapai,  Ya- 
vapai, and  Yuma.  These  differ  consid- 
erably, l)oth  physically  and  otherwise, 
the  nver  tribes  l>eing  somewhat  superior 
to  the  others.  The  Yuma  are  a  fine 
people,  rather  superior  to  the  Cocopa, 
although  closely  resembling  them  phys- 
ically. 

The  population  of  the  Yuman  tribes 
within  the  United  Suites  numbered  about 
3,700  in  1909. 

In  addition  to  the  tribes  mentioned,  the 
following  wereaiso  of  Yuman  affinity,  but 
so  far  as  known  they  are  either  extinct  or 
their  tribal  identity  has  been  lost:  Agua- 
chacha,  Bahacecha,  Cajuenche,  Coanopa, 
Cocoueahra  (?) ,  Gualta,  Guamua,  Guana- 
bepe,  llaglli,  lloabonoma,  Iguanes,  Japul, 
Kivezaku,  Ojiopas,  Quigyuma,  tiuilmurs, 
Sakuma,  Tzeku|iama.  (h.  w.  h.) 

>Yuma.— Turner  in  I'nc.  R.  R.  Rep.,  ill,  pt.  3,  5ft, 
94,  101,  J.H56  (includes  Cuchan,  Coco-Maricopa, 
Mojave,  Diegefioi;  Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  86.  18.it>;  Latham,  Opuscula,  351,  1860  faa 
above);  Latham.  Opiwula,  addenda,  892.  1860 
(adds  Cuchan  to  the  groun);  Latham  El.  Comp. 
Philol.,  420, 1*62  (includes  Cuchan,  Coeomarieopa. 
Mojave,  Diegunoi;  Gatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hi*t., 
156, 1877  (mentions only  C  8.  member*  of  family); 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Compcnd.,  Cent,  and  So.  Am., 
460,  479.  1*78  (includes  Yumas.  Maricopa*,  Cu- 
chans,  Mojaves.  Yampai*.  Yavipais,  Hualpais); 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  III.  669.  1882.  -Yuma.- 
UalHchct  in  Beach.  Ind  Mine..  429.  1877  (habitat 
and  dialects  of  family);  Gat*chct  in  U.  8.  Geog. 
Surv.  W.  100th  Mer..  vn.  413,  414.  1879.  -Yuman.— 
Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.  137,  1X91.  ; Die- 
guno.— Latham  (1853)  in  Proc.  Phllol.  Soc. 
Lond..  VI,  75,  1854  (includes  mission  of  San  Diego, 
Dleguno,  Cocoinaricopn.*,  Cuchafi,  Yumas,  Ama- 
quaquas).  >Cochimi.—  Latham  in  Trans.  Philol. 
Soc.  Lond..  87.  1H56  (northern  part  peninsula  of 
California);  Bu.schmann.  Snuren  der  aztek. 
Sprache,  471, 1859  i  center  of  California  peninsula)  ; 
I  jit  ham,  OpUMMila,  353,  18ti0;  Latham.  El.  Comp. 
Philol..  423,  lhe>2;  Orozco  y  Berra,  Oeog.,  map, 
1*64;  Keano  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  Cent,  and 
So.  Am.,  476,  1878  (head  of  gulf  to  near  Loreto). 

Ynmeraee  (mis«<i>ellingof  Yamawe,  q.v. ). 
A  former  Seminole  town  at  the  head 
of  Sumulgahatchee  r.,  20  m.  x.  of  St 
Marks,  Wakulla  co.,  Fla.  A  lac  Hajo  was 
chief  in  1823. — H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  74,  19th 
Cong.,  1st  Ben.,  27,  1826. 

Yungyu.  The  Opnntia  Cactus  clan  of 
the  Chna  (Snake)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 

Yunii  winwu  —  Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  582. 
1900.  Yu'-nu  wun  wu. — Fewkc*  in  Am.  Anthr.. 
Vli,  402,  lK9l<tr»ft-tru*a'clan' ).  Yu'n-ya.— Stephen 
in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  38.  1891. 

Yunsawi  (  Yumd'},  '  buffalo  place ' ).  A 

former  Cherokee  settlement  on  w.  Buf- 


falo cr.  of  Cheowa  r.,  in  Graham  co.,  Y  C. 

Buffalo  Town.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  tn 
5th  Rep..  B.  A.  E..  144, 1887.  Yunai'L-Mooney  In 
10th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  547, 1900. 

Yunu.  A  Maidu  division  living  e.  of 
Chico,  Butte  co.,  Cal. 

Yunu.— Curtln,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1885. 

Yupaha.  An  ancient  province,  gov- 
erned by  a  woman  and  said  to  haw 
much  metal,  described  as  lying  e.  of 
Apalaehe,  in  k.  w  Florida  or  a.  w. 
Georgia.  It  was  heard  of  by  De  Soto  in 
1540,  and  may  have  been  identical  with 
the  territory  of  the  Yuchi  (q.  v.). 
Yupaoha.— Harris.  Voy.  and  Trav..  i.  806.  1705 
Yupaha.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La..  II,  136,  1850. 

Yupon.    See  BUick  drink,  Ytvon. 

Yupu  (  Vu'-/m).  A  former  Maidu  vil- 
lage on  the  w.  bank  of  Feather  r.,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Yuba  City,  Sutter  co , 
Cal.  In  1850  it  contained  180  inhab- 
itants. The  name  Yuba  is  a  corruption 
of  Yupu.  (  R.  B.  d.  ) 

Bubu.-Bancroft,  Nat.  Race*,  i,  450.  1874. 
vadas.-Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856,  251. 1867.  Tn».-Ban 
croft,  op.  tit.  Vubmn.— Chever  in  Bull.  Eai 
Inst.  1870.  II,  28.  1871.  Yubaa.-Day  (1850)  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  32d  Cong.,  spec-,  m^w..  39.  Is5* 
Yupu.— Curtin.  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E..  1*5 
Yutm  — Fremont,  Geog.  Memoir,  22,  1848. 

Yupwauremau  One  of  the  two  Woccon 
towns  in  Greene  co.,  N.  C,  in  1700.— Law- 
sou,  Hist.  Car.  (1714),  383, 1860. 

Yuquot.  The  principal  town  of  the 
Mooachaht,  situated  in  Friendly  cove, 
Nootka  sd.,  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id. 
In  olden  times  it  was  a  widely  known 
place,  continually  frequented  bv  trading 
vessels.    Pop.  172  in  1904,  140  in  1910. 

Moaoha.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  2.  88, 1910.  Nootk*  - 
Jewitt,  Narr..  passim,  1849.  Yncuatl.— Gallano 
Relacion,  117.  1802.  Yuquot.-Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  *M. 
1902. 

Yu r gui mes .  A  former  tribe  of  n.  k.  Coa- 
huilaors.  Texas,  perhaps  Coahuiltecan.— 
Doc.  quoted  by  Orozco  v  Berra,  Geog., 
306,  1864. 

Yurok  (from  Karok  yrtruk,  'down- 
stream'). A  tribe  living  on  lower  Kla- 
math r.,  Cal.,  and  theadiacent  coast,  con- 
stituting the  Weitspekan  linguistic  family. 
They  have  no  name  for  themselves 
other  than  Otekwo'l  ('persons'),  some- 
times written  Alikaxt.  The  territory  of 
the  Yurok  extended  from  Bluff  cr..  6  m. 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Trinity,  down 
Klamath  r.  to  its  mouth,  and  on  the  coast 
from  beyond  Wilson  cr.,  6  m.  x.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Klamath,  to  probably  Mad  r. 
Their  settlements  in  the  vallev  were 
confined  closely  to  the  river,  ami  those 
along  the  coast  were  close  to  the  teach  or 
on  the  lagoons.  They  had  no  settlements 
on  Redwood  cr.  except  at  the  mouth. 
Along  Klamath  r.  the  \  urok  language  was 
everywhere  uniform,  but  along  the  coast 
s.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath  then"  were 
three  slightly  varying  dialects,  one  spoken 
at  Gold  bluff,  one  at  Redwood  cr.,  and  a 
third  at  Trinidad,  the  last  differing  most 
from  that  of  the  river. 
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Most  of  the  so-called  ware  of  the  Yurok 
were  private  feuds,  participated  in  by  vil- 
lage*. These  took  place  as  frequently 
between  Yurok  villages  as  against  alien 
tribes.  In  all  cases  payment  for  the 
dead  and  for  all  property  destroyed  was 
made  at  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Apart 
from  a  few  vessels  that  touched  at  Trini- 
dad in  the  18th  century,  and  a  few  trap- 
pers that  visited  Klamath  r.,  whites  did 
not  come  into  contact  with  them  and  were 
utterly  unknown  to  them  before  1850. 
After  the  coming  of  the  Americans  the 
Yurok  never  engaged  in  war  with  them  as 
a  body,  though  certain  villages  became 
involved  in  conflicts  with  the  miners  and 
early  settlers.  The  lower  20  m.  of  Kla- 
math r.  were  constituted  into  a  reservation 
as  early  as  1855.  Of  recent  years  this 
has  been  discontinued,  the  few  surviving 
Indians  having  allotments  in  severalty. 
The  river  above  this  former  reservation, 
up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Trinity,  forms  at 
present  a  nominal  part  of  the  Hupa  res. 
Actually  the  Government  has  interfered 
very  little  with  the  Yurok,  who  have  al- 
ways been  entirely  self-supporting.  They 
now  numlx'r  500  or  600 along  Klamath  r., 
those  on  the  coast  being  very  few.  In 
1870  the  number  on  the  river  was  said  to 
be  2,700. 

The  Yurok  an;  fairly  tall  for  Pacific 
Coast  Indians  (168  cm. )  and  considerably 
above  the  average  Californian  in  stature. 
Their  cephalic  index  is  J83,  being  the 
highest  known  from  California.  It  is 
probable  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
Californian  type  physically,  but  are  a 
mixture  of  this  with  an  Athaj>ascan  tvpe. 
Their  facial  expression  is  different  from 
that  of  their  neighbors,  the  Karok  and 
the  Hupa,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  differ 
much  in  their  measured  proportions  from 
the  Hupa.  The  men  are  less  inclined  to 
be  stout  than  in  the  interior  and  in  cen- 
tral California.  Deformation  of  the  head 
is  not  practised,  but  the  women  tattoo 
the  chin. 

The  Yurok.  together  with  several  other 
tribes  of  n.  w.  California,  especially  the 
Karok  and  Hupa,  formed  a  distinct  ethno- 
graphic group,  characterized  among  other 
things  by  the  considerable  influence 
which  ideas  of  property  exerted  on  social 
conditions  and  modes  of  life.  There  was 
no  chieftainship,  prominence  depending 
altogether  on  the  possession  of  wealth, 
to  the  acquisition  of  which  all  efforts 
were  directed.  The  |w>tlatch  of  the  n. 
Pacific  coast  did  not  exist  among  them. 
Marriage  was  distinctly  a  property  trans- 
action. The  medium  of  exchange  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  dentalium  shells,  though 
woodpecker  scalps  and  large  worked 
pieces  of  obsidian  were  also  regarded  as 
valuables.  The  men  wore  no  regular 
clothing,  using  skins  as  occasion  required. 


The  women  wore  skirts  of  dressed  skins 
or  sometimes  of  bark,  basketry  caps,  and, 
as  there  was  need,  cloaks  of  furs.  Along 
the  river  acorns  were  much  eaten,  but 
salmon  and  lampreys  made  up  a  very 

large  part  of  the  i  i .    Along  the  coast 

products  of  the  sea  were  more  important 
as  food.  The  Yurok  houses  were  from 
18  to  25  ft  square,  built  of  split  and 
dressed  planks  about  a  square  or  octago- 
nal pit,  with  a  gabled  roof.  Their  canoes 
were  less  than  20  ft  in  length,  square  at 
both  ends,  made  of  redwood.  They  were 
particularly  adapted  for  use  on  the  rapid 
river,  but  were  also  used  for  going  out  to 
sea.  The  Yurok  and  neighboring  tribes 
developed  a  number  of  special ized  cere- 
monies, especially  the  Deerskin  and  the 
Jumping  or  Woodpecker  dances.  These 
were  held  only  at  certain  localities  and 
differed  somewhat  in  each  place. 

The  mythology  of  the  Yurok  is  char- 
acterized by  a  well-develoi>ed  conception 
of  the  Wage,  a  race  largely  responsible 
for  the  present  condition  of  the  world, 
who  disappeared  before  the  coming  of 
men,  an  d  bv  myths  centering  about 
"  Widower-across-the-sea  "  and  other  cre- 
ators or  culture-heroes.  All  the  mvths 
of  the  Yurok  refer  to  the  country  which 
they  now  inhabit,  most  of  them  being 
very  specifically  localized.  Historical 
traditions  are  lacking  except  for  the  most 
recent  generations.  Like  all  the  tril>es 
of  n.  w.  California  they  were  essentially 
unwarlike,  engaging  in  war  only  for  pur- 
poses of  revenge.  The  most  important 
contest  that  they  remember  took  place  in 
the  first  third  of  the  19th  century  bet  ween 
the  village  of  Rekwoiandone  of'the  Hupa 
villages,  in  the  course  of  which  lioth  set- 
tlements were  destroyed. 

The  Yurok  w-ere* altogether  without 
tribes  or  political  divisions,  other  than 
the  purely  local  ones  of  villages,  and 
lacked  totems.  Their  principal  villages 
on  the  Klamath,  in  tneir  order,  from 
Bluff  cr.  down,  were  as  follows:  Atsepar, 
IxK)lego,  the  three  villages  Pekwuteu, 
Weitspus,  and  Ertlerger  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Trinity  with  the  Klamath,  Wakh- 
shek,  Atsep,  Kenek,  Merip,  Kepel,  Shaa, 
Murek,  Meta,  Nakhtskum,  Sliregegon, 
Yokhter,  Pekwan,  Kootep,  Wakhtek, 
Wakhker,  Tekta,  Serj>er,  Enipeu,  Ayotl, 
Krner,  Turip,  Wakhkel,  Hoopeu,  and 
Wetlko  and  Rekwoi  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Requa.  On  the 
coast,  6  m.  n.  of  the  mouth,  was  Amen; 
to  the  s.  successively  were  Ashegen, 
Eshpeu,  Arekw,  Tsahpekw,  Oketo  and 
other  villages  on  Big  lagoon,  and  Tsurau 
(Trinidad). 

Al-i-kwa.— Crook*  vocab.  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.. 
in,  461, 1877.  Allequan — Meyer,  Nach  dem  Sacra- 
mento, 215.  1855.  Eurocs. — Powers  In  Overland 
Mo.,  IX.  157,  1872.  Kiruhikwak. — A .  L.  Kroeber, 
Inf'n,  19W  (name  given  by  the  Shasta  of  Salmon  r. ). 
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Klamath*.  —  I  M  l  (a  nonsignificant  collective 
name  sometimes  loosely  used,  especially  locally  l. 
Wait'  ap«k.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  Ill,  44, 
1877.  Wech  peca  — McKee  in  hen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d 
Cong.,  spec,  sew*.,  193.  1853.  Wechpecki  —  II. id  . 
181.  Wech  paka.—  Ibid..  215.  Weitchpeo.  —  Kroe- 
ber.  infn,  1904  (a  name  sometimes  locally  used, 
especially  in  Hupa  and  Karok  territory,  to  which 
Wcichpec  is  at  present  thenearest  Yurok  village). 
Weithapek  — Loew  In  Rep.  Chief  of  Eng.,  m,  546, 
1876.  Weita-pek.— Gibbs ijj IR51)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  nr.  138,  1853.  Welch-pec  —  McKee  (1851) 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  seas.,  194. 1853. 
Wetch  peck.— Ibid.,  161.  Wish  pooke.— Ibid..  194 
(probably  identical).  Witacb-puca. — Mever.  Nach 
dem  Sacramento,  282,  1855.  Youruk — Gibhs,  op. 
cit.,  151.  Yuxok.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.. 
tfl,  44,  1877. 

Yushlali  ( Yuc-la'-li).  A  former  Ta- 
ke Una  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Rogue  r., 
Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in,  235,  1890. 

YoMoih  ('skunk').    A  Yuchi  clan. 

Yusa-  -Speck,  Yuchi  Inds.,  70,  1909.  Yuaeo-i'h 
tahi.- Gfttachet.  Tehee  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  70,  1885 
(=' skunk  gens'). 

Yustaga.  An  important  tribe  in  the 
16th  century,  occupying  a  territory  about 
the  head  streams  of  Suwannee  r.,"x.  Fla. 
De  Soto  passed  through  their  country  in 
1539,  and  the  French  Huguenots,  who  set- 
tled atthe  mouth  of  St  Johns  r.  in  1564,  also 
came  in  contact  with  them.    Cf.  We*U>. 

Hoataqua.— Laudonnlerc  (1564)  in  French.  Hist. 
ColfLa..  n.  s..  288.  1869.  Hoetaque.-Ibid..  266. 
Hou.Uqua.-I bid.,  244.  Yustaga.-Biedma  (1544) 
in  Bourne.  De  Soto  Narr..  II,  7,  1904. 

Yusumno  ( Yu-m'm-ne).  A  former 
Maidu  village,  said  by  Hale  to  have  been 
on  Feather  r.,  in  Sutter co.,  Cal.,  but  now 
asserted  to  have  been  either  on  the  s. 
fork  of  American  r.,  or  near  lone,  Ama- 
dor co.  (a.  b.  d.  ) 

Yaeaumnes.— Hale  misquoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  I,  450,  1H74.  Yajumui.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18. 1861.  Yalesumnes.— Hale,  Ethnog. 
and  Philol.,  631,  1816.  Yaleaumni.— I>Uham  iii 
Proe.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond..  VI.  79, 1854.  Yaeumnes.— 
Hale,  op.  cit.  Yaaumni.— Latham,  op.  cit.  Yo- 
sumnia  —  Taylor. op.  cit.,.lune8.1860.  Yuaumne.— 
Sutter  (1847)  quoted  by  Bancroft  op.  cit. 

Yuta.  A  t ri  be  represented  at  San  Anto- 
nio de  Valero  mission,  Texas,  in  the  18th 
century.  Possibly  those  of  this  name 
l>aptizcd  there  were  captured  Ute  (q.  v. ) 
from  the  far  n.  (n.  e.  b.) 

Yntoyara.  A  Karok  village  on  the  w. 
bank  of  Klamath  r.,  a  little  above  Salmon 
r.,  n.  w.  Cal.  It  was  burned  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1852.  Possibly  it  is  identical  with 
Ishipishi. 

Yutoo'-ye-roop.—  Gibbs.  MS.  Misc.,  B.  A.  E.,  1852. 

Yutsutkenne  ('people  down  there'). 
A  Sekani  tribe  whose  hunting  grounds 
are  between  MeLeod  lake  and  Salmon  r., 
Brit.  Col.  From  time  Immemorial  they 
have  bartered  stone  axes,  arrows,  and 
other  implements  with  the  Takulli  for 
beads  and  articles  of  metal. 
Yu-tautqaae.— Moriee,  letter.  B.  A.  E.,  1890.  Yu- 
tau-tquenne.— Morice,  Notes  on  VV.  Denes,  28, 1893. 

Yutnm.  A  Chumashan  village  between 
Goleta  and  Pt  Concepcion,  Cal.,  in  1542. 

Yatum.—  Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17.  1863. 
Yutuin.—Ibid.  Yutum.—  Cabrillo.  Narr.  (15421.  in 
Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  183.  1857. 


Yxaulo.  A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.— Tavlor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Zaartar.  An  unidentified  band  or  di- 
vision of  the  Upi>er  Yanktonai  Sioux. 

Waa  xa  ar  tax.— Am  St.  Papers,  Ind.  A  IT.  I,  715. 
1832.  Za-ar  tar.— Lewis  and  Clark  Discov.,34, 1806. 

Zaolom.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Francisco  Solano  mission,  Cal.— 
Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  n,  506,  1886. 

Zaco.    A  Chumashan  village  on  San 

Miguel  id.,  Cal.,  in  1542. 

Caco. -Cabrillo.  Narr.  (1542).  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc. 

Fla..  189,  1857.    Zaco.— Ibid.,  186. 

Zakatlatan.  A  Koyukukhotana  trading 
village  on  the  n.  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  Ion. 
156°  30'.  Pop.  25  in  1880;  39  in  1890. 
Bachertelontin.— Whymper.  Trav.  Alaska.  226. 1869. 
Saghadellautin.— Post  route  map.  1903.  Sakadel- 
ontin  —  Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  12.  42d  Cong.. 
1st  sess  ,  23,  1871.  Sakatalan.— PetrofT,  Rep.  on 
Alaska,  62.  1880.  SakaUloden—  11th  Census, 
Alaska,  7.  1893.  Zakatlatan.— Petrofl.  map  of 
Alaska.  1880. 

Zakhauisiken  ( Zaxxauzsi'kEn,  'middle 
ridge'  or  'middle  hill ' ).  A  village  of  the 
Spences  Bridge  band  of  Ntlakyapamuk 
J  m.  back  from  Thompson  r.,  on  the  s. 
side,  about  31  m.  above  Lytton,  Brit. 
Col.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
II,  173,  1900. 

Zaltana  ('mountain').  A  Knaiakho- 
tana  clan  of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska. — Rich- 
ardson, Arct  Exped.,  I,  407,  1851. 

Zandzhulin  ('village  in  a  highland 
grove').  A  Kansa  settlement  at  Kaw 
agencv,  Ind.  T.,  in  1882. 

Zandjuh".— Ikirsey.  Kansa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  K-, 
1882.   ZundjulR— Ibid. 

Zape.  A  former  Tepehuane  pueblo,  and 
seat  of  the  mission  of  San  Ignacio,  at  the 
extreme  head  of  Nazas  r.,  lat.  25°  307,  Ion. 
106°,  N.  w.  Durango,  Mexico.  There 
are  a  number  of  ancient  burial  caves  in 
the  vicinity,  and  20  m.  s.  are  the  noted 
ruins  usually  known  by  this  name  (  Lum- 
holtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  i,  448,  1902). 
8.  Ignacio  del  Zap«. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Ueog..  318. 
1864. 

Zaisalete.  A  former  village,  probably 
Salinan,  connected  with  San  Antonio 
mission,  Monterey  co.,  Cal.— Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  27,  1860. 

Zdluiat.  A  Knaiakhotana  village  of  16 
persons  in  1880  on  the  k.  side  of  Knik 
oav,  at  the  head  of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska. — 
Pe'troff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  29,  1884. 

Zeawant.    See  Setvan. 

Zhaniehi  ( '  wooden  house ' ) .  A  former 
village  on  Kansas  r.,  Kan.,  occupied  by 
that  part  of  the  Kansa  tribe  which  fol- 
lowed the  ehief  Nunpewave,  probablv  be- 
fore 1820. 

Ja«  itci.-Dorsey,  Kansa  M8.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E. 

1882. 

Zhawenikaahika.  The  Beaver  gens  of 
the  Quapaw. 

Beaver  gent — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  229, 
1897.   Jawe'  nikaci^a. — Ibid. 

Zillgaw  ( '  man v  mountains ' ) .  A  sub- 
division of  Apache  in  Arizona  under  the 
chiefs  Eskiltissillaw,  Nogenogeys,  and 
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Nardososin,  alwut  1875.— White,  Apache 
Names  of  Ind.  Tribes,  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 

Zinogaba.  Mentioned  by  the  Mohave  to 
Juan  deOfiate  in  1004  as  a" tribe  of  people, 
with  bald  heads,  living  on  an  island  of 
the  same  name  a  day's  journey  by  boat 
off  the  California  coast.  These  Indians 
were  said  to  wear  necklaces  and  ear  orna- 
ments of  pearl  shells,  called  xicullo  (shi- 
kul-tjo),  and  to  |>ossess  "an  instrument 
with  which  they  made  the  noise  when 
they  dance,  which  is  a  long  stick  from 
which  are  pendent  many  pieces  of  that 
metal  [silver]  of  which  they  make  dishes 
in  which  they  eat."  The  tribe  had  an 
old  "lady  or  captainess,"  called  Cifiaea- 
cohola,  "the  height  of  a-man-and-a-half," 
very  broad,  with  big  feet,  who  had  a  sister, 
also  a  giantess;  there  was  no  man  of  her 
kind,  and  she  mingled  with  no  one  on 
the  island.  See  Ziirato  Salmeron  (ca. 
11329)  in  Ijmd  of  Sunshine,  100,  Jan.  1900. 
Z\ nugova     /..irate  Salmeron,  op.  eit.,  10*. 

Zoar.  A  Moravian  mission  among  the 
Suhinimiut  Eskimo  on  the  e.  coast  of 
l.abrador,  established  in  1805. 

Zoe  (t:oi,  'wax,'  4  pitch  tree'.— 
Buelna).  A  tril»e  formerly  inhabiting 
a  small  territory  in  lat.  27°,  Ion.  108°, 
about  the  Sinaloa-Chihuahua  boundary, 
Mexico.  According  to  a  tradition  men- 
tioned by  Kibas  (Hist.  Trium.,  145,  1645) 
they  came  from  the  N.  together  with  the 
A  home,  and  although  they  had  a  different 
language  and  lived  somewhat  distant  from 
each  other,  the  two  tribes  preserved  con- 
stant friendship.  The  Zoe  established 
themselves  on  the  slopes  of  the  sierra,  in 
a  settlement  of  the  same  name  at  the 
sources  of  the  Rio  del  Fuerte  near  the 
Sinaloa.  On  tbeir  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity the  missionaries  moved  them  to 
the  other  part  of  the  river,  founding  a 
town  which  comprised  the  whole  tril)e. 
The  Zoe  and  Baimcna  spoke  their  par- 
ticular dialect,  although  they  usually,  in 
communication  with  others,  made  use  of 
the  Cahita  and  to  some  extent  also  the 
Nahuatl.  Thev  are  extinct,  (v.  w.  h.) 
Chow  — Hardy,  Trav..  43m.  ik*>  (referred  to  as  a 
Mayo  town).  Ohou—  Rivera.  Piario.  Wg.  1514, 
1736.  Troes.— Orozco  y  Berru,  (it-OK-,  333.  1864. 
Tzoer— Ibid.   Zot—  Ibid. 

Zogliakten.  A  Koyukukhotana  village 
of  7  jK-rsons  in  1844  on  the  e.  bank  of 
Kovukuk  r.,  Alaska. 

Tioiliakhten.-ZaKof  kin  quoted  by  iVtrofT  in  10th 
Cenww.  Alaska.  37.  1MR4.  Tsogliaktea  —  Tikhme- 
nief  (lSrtl)  qnot«>d  by  Baker.  Geo*.  Dirt.  Alaska. 

Zofliakten.—  Zngi^kin  in  Nonv.  Ann.  Voy., 
5th  x.,  xxi.  map.  IK'*). 

Zoht.  A  village  of  the  Nicola  band  of 
Ntlakya{>amuk  living  near  the  W.  end  of 
Nicola  lake,  50  m.  above  Spences  Bridge, 
Brit.  Col.  Pop.  31  In  1901,  the  last  time 
the  name  apj>ears. 

Hicohv—  Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  AfT..  Victoria,  1872 
(oneof  two  village*  •»>  namcri  on  Nicola  lake  may 
correspond  to  this  town  i.  Toht  — Can.  Ind.  AfT., 
277,  lttM.   Yon-kt.-Ibid..  I**,  1H85.  Zoht.-Ibid., 


232. 1886.  Zdo.kt.-H  ill  -Tout  in  Rep.  Elhnol.  SurV. 
Can..  4,  1899. 

Zolatungiezhii.  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Jemez  in  New  Mexico,  the  exact  site  of 
which  is  not  known. 

Zo  lat  e  »e  djii. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Paper*, 
IV,  207.  18V2.  Zo-la'-tu-  ia-iki  i.-Hodge.  field- 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1896. 

Zomiomi.  A  village,  presumably  Cos- 
tanoan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Zonagogliakten.  A  Koyukukhotana 
village  of  11  persons  in  1844  on  the  e. 
bank  of  Kovukuk  r.,  Alaska. 

i.— Tikhmenief  (1861)  quoted  by 
Baker.  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  1902.  Tioaagolyakti- 
in.  Dcscr.  Rush.  I'os*.  Am.,  map,  1848. 
en.—  Zujtowkin  in  N«>uv.  Ann.  Voy., 
5th  h.,  xxi,  map,  1"  xi. 

Zor quan.  A  former  small  tribe  repre- 
sented at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission, 
Texas. 

Z roh ono.  A  clan  of  the  Hopi  which 
takes  it«  name  from  a  small  unidentified 
mammal. 

Zro  ho  na  wunwu.— Fewke*  in  Am.  Anthr.,  TO, 
404,1894.  Zrohono  winwu.— Fcwkca  in  ltfth  Rep. 
B.  A.  E..  584.  1900. 

Zuaque  (mua,  'interior,'  'middle'; 
yaqui,  'river':  'river  of  the  middle,'  re- 
ferring to  the  Rio  Fuerte,  of  which  Zua*|tie 
is  the  ancient  name. — Buelna).  A  sub- 
division of  the  Cahita,  speaking  both 
the  Tehueco  and  the  Vacoregue  dialect 
and  occupying  a  territory  extending  10 
leagues  along  the  middle  waters  of  Rio 
del  Fuerte  in  n.  Sinaloa,  Mexico.  They 
occupied  the  pueblos  of  Moehicaui  and 
San  Miguel  Zuauue,  besides  another  the 
name  of  which  is  unknown.  They  did 
not  take  kindly  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
established  in  their  country  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century,  exhibiting  a 
"threatening  indifference"  to  their  sal- 
vation. In  1601  Gov.  Hurtaide,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Guazave,  invaded  their  coun- 
try and  by  a  ruse  captured  and  hanged 
about  40  leading  men. 

Quaqura.— Ribas.  Hist.  Triumph**,  171,  1645. 
Suaque.— Hrdlieka  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi.  72,  1904. 
Suaqui— Bancroft.  No.  Mex.  States.  I.  210.  1886. 
Zuaque.— Oroxco  y  Berra.  Geog.,  58.  1864. 

Zucigin.  A  village,  presumably  Cos- 
tanoan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1801. 

Zukkertop.  A  Danish  trading  station 
in  s.  w.  Greenland.—  Crantz,  Hist.  Green- 
land, i,  12,  1707. 

Zomaque.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of 
the  province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the 
region  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex., 
in  1508— Gnate  (1508)  in  Doe.  Ined., 
xvi,  115,  1871. 

Zumblito.  A  former  village,  prolmbly 
Salinan,  connected  with  San  Antonio 
mission,  Monterey  co.,  Cal.— Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr."  27,  1800. 

Zufii.  The  popular  name  of  a  Pueblo 
trilie,  constituting  the  ZuHian  linguistic 
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family,  residing  in  a  single  permanent 
pueblo  known  by  the  saim*  name,  on  the 
n.  bank  of  upper  Zufii  r.,  Valencia  co., 
N.  Mex.  (for  illustration  see  PueMos), 
and,  in  summer,  the  three  neighboring 
farming  villages  of  1'escado,  Nutria,  and 
Ojo  Caliente.  Their  trilwil  name  is 
A'shiwi  (sing.  SWVi),  'the  flesh.'  The 
name  of  their  tribal  range  is  Shi'wona, 
or  Shi/winakwin,  which  (lushing  renders 
'the  land  that  nroduces  flesh.'  Their 
common  name,  Zuni,  is  a  Spanish  adap- 
tation of  the  Keresan>V<ii///7.*<,  urSu'ityitM, 
of  unknown  meaning.  It  has  no  con- 
nection with  "peopleof  long  finger-nails," 
as  has  t>een  erroneously  said. 

According  to  Cashing,  the  Zufii  are  de- 
scended from  two  parental  stocks,  one  of 


a  companion  of  Alvar  Nufiez  Cabeza  <le 
Vraca  on  his  famous  journey  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  across  Texas  and  into 
Mexico),  to  explore  the  unknown  region 
to  the  n.  w.  Sending  the  negro  and  some 
Indian  guides  ahead  to  prepare  the  tribes 
for  his  coming  and  to  report  on  the  pros- 
pects of  the  country,  the  friar  pursue*  1 
his  way  through  Sonora  and  into  the 
present  Arizona,  where  he  received  won! 
from  some  of  the  Indians  who  had  accom- 
panied Estevanico  that  the  negro  and 
some  of  their  own  people  had  been  killed 
by  the  natives  of  Cibola.  After  placat- 
ing his  Indian  followers,  w  ho  threatened 
his  life,  Fray  Marcos  again  pressed  on, 
viewing  the  first  of  the  Cibola  villages 
from  an  adjacent  height.   He  then  started 
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which  came  originally  from  the  K.,  the 
other  from  the  w.  ors.  w.,  from  the  coun- 
try of  the  lower  Kio  Colorado.  The  lat- 
ter, who  resembled  tin-  Yuman  and  I'iinan 
tribes  in  mode  of  life,  joined  the  others 
after  their  settlement  in  the  Zuni  valley. 
To  this  nucleus  there  were  many  accretions 
from  other  trilxs  and  stocks,  an  well  as 
many  desertions  from  it.  in  both  prehis- 
toric and  historic  times. 

Although  indefinite  knowledge  of  an 
Indian  province  containing  seven  cities 
in  the  far  n.  existed  in  Mexico  soon  after 
the  conquest,  the  first  real  information 
regarding  the  Zufii  tribe  and  their  7 
pueblos  was  gained  by  Fray  Marcos  of 
Niza,  w  ho  in  1539  set  out,  wit  h  a  Barbary 
Degro  named  Estevanico  (who  had  Inen 


on  his  return  to  Mexico,  where  he  made 
a  report  of  his  discoveries,  representing 
the  "Kingdom  of  Cibola,"  from  what 
he  had  heard  from  the  Indians  along 
the  route,  as  a  rich  and  populous  prov- 
ince containing  7  cities,  of  which  Abacus 
(  Hawikuh)  was  the  principal  one.  Hi- 
glowing  accounts  led  to  tne  fitting  out 
of  an  expedition  the  next  year,  1540, 
under  Francisco  Vasquez  Coronado.  the 
advance  guard  of  which,  after  crossing 
the  arid  region  to  the  s.,  met  the  first 
party  of  the  Zufii  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  The  first  meet- 
ing was  friendly,  but  a  collision  soon 
occurred,  ami  after  a  sharp  skirmish  the 
Indians  retreated  to  their  villages.  Con- 
tinuing their  advance,  the  Spaniards  ap- 
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Sroached  the  town  described  by  Fray 
larcos  under  the  name  of  Cibola,  but 
which  Coronado  called  Granada.  This 
was  Hawikuh.  After  a  contest  outside 
the  walls  the  place  was  carried  by  storm, 
July  7,  1540,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
warriors  had  previously  removed  the 
greater  Dart  of  their  property,  together 
with  their  women  and  children,  to  their 
stronghold  on  Taaiyalone  mesa,  whither 
they  also  fled.  The  magnificent  King- 
dom of  Cibola,  with  its  7  cities  filled 
with  gold  and  precious  stones,  proved  to  be 
only  a  group  of  ordinary  Indian  pueblos, 
an  dthed  isappninted  Coronado  was  moved 
to  declare  in  his  official  report  that  the 
friar  had  "said  the  truth  in  nothing  that 
he  reported."  Coronado  found  the  7 
towns  all  within  4  leagues,  each  hav- 
ing a  distinct  name,  and  the  largest  con- 
taining 600  houses,  while  Cibola  (derived 
from  Shiwona,  above  mentioned),  was 
found  to  be  the  name  of  the  whole  terri- 
tory. From  Cibola,  on  the  identification 
of  which  with  the  Zufii  country  all  scien- 
tific students  agree,  expeditions  were 
sent  to  Tusayan  (the  Hopi  country),  the 
Grand  canyon  of  the  Colorado,  and  to  the 
Rio  Grande  and  l>eyond,  and  after  the 
arrival  of  the  main  force  the  Spaniards 
moved  to  the  latter  stream,  thereto  enter 
winter  quarters. 

In  1580  the  tribe  was  visited  by  Fran- 
cisco Sanchez  Chamuscado,  in  the  account 
of  whose  journey  the  name  of  the  prov- 
ince is  printed  Cami  (Cufii).  It  was  re- 
ported to  contain  6  villages.  In  1583  the 
province  was  visited  by  Antoniode  Espcjo, 
who  for  the  first  time  called  the  place 
Zufii,  adding  that  its  other  name  was 
Cibola,  and  who  found  there  some  Mexi- 
can Indians  who  had  been  left  by  Coro- 
nado. Espejo  attributed  to  Zufii  the 
greatlv  exaggerated  population  of  20,000 
in  6  villages  (one  of  which  was  Aquico= 
Hawikuh  =  Coronado's  Granada),  thus 
indicating  that  one  of  their  pueblos  had 
ljeen  abandoned  between  1540  and  1583. 
Zufii  was  again  visited  by  Juan  de  Ofiate, 
the  colonizer  of  New  Mexico,  in  1598, 
when  this  and  several  other  pueblo 
provinces  were  given  under  the  minis- 
terial care  of  Pray  Andres  Corchado, 
but  there  was  no  resident  missionary 
at  Zufii  at  this  time.  In  1508  the  Zufii 
still  occupied  6  villages,  recorded  by  Ofiate 
as:  Aguicobi  or  Aguscabi  (Hawikuh), 
Canahi  (Kianawe?),  Coaqucria  (Kiaki- 
ma),  Halonagu  (Halona),  Macaqui  (Mat- 
saki),  and  Aquinsa  (Apinawa?).  The 
ruins  of  those  that  are  indentified  beyond 
doubt  are  still  plainly  to  be  seen. 

The  first  Zufii  mission  was  established 
at  Hawikuh  by  the  Franciscans  in  the 
summer  of  1629.  Fray  Roque  de  Figue- 
redo,  Fray  Agustin  de  Cuellar,  and  Fray 
Francisco  de  Mad  re  de  Bios  being  its 


missionaries,  although  one  or  two  of 
these  probably  were  established  at 
Halona.  Between  this  date  and  1632 
Fray  Francisco  Letrado  was  transferred 
from  the  Juinano,  in  e.  New  Mexico,  to 
the  Zufii,  but  was  murdered  by  them  on 
Feb.  22  of  the  latter  year,  and  5  days 
later  Fray  Martin  de  Arvide,  who  had 
passed  through  Hawikuh  on  his  way  to 
the  Zipias,  was  killed  by  5  Zufii  and  a 
mestizo  who  accompanied  him.  As  in 
Coronado's  time,  the  Indians  again  fled 
to  their  stronghold  on  Taaiyalone  mesa, 
where  they  remained  until  1635.  From 
this  time  until  1670  the  history  of  the 
Zufii  is  almost  a  blank.    On  Aug.  7  of 
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the  year  named  the  Apache  or  Navaho 
raided  Hawikuh,  killed  its  missionary, 
Fray  Pedrode  Avila  y  Ayala,  and  burned 
the  church,  his  remains  being  recovered 
the  next  day  by  Fray  Juan  Galdo,.  priest 
at  Halona.  Hawikuh  was  never  rees- 
tablished as  a  mission,  and  it  is  even 
possible  that  it  was  not  reoecupied  at  all, 
OjoCaliente  springing  up,  a  short  distance 
away,  as  a  summer  farming  settlement. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  Pueblo  rebel- 
lion of  1680  the  Zufii  occupied  but  3  towns, 
excluding  Hawikuh.  These  were  Halona, 
Matsaki,  and  Kiakima;  the  first  at  the 
site  of  the  present  Zufii,  on  l>oth  sides  of 
the  river;  the  other  two,  which  were 
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vutita*  of  the  Halona  mission,  at  the  n  w. 
and  8.  \v.  bane  of  Taaivalone,  respec- 
tively. The  Zufii  participated  in  the 
rebellion,  killing  their  missionary  and 
again  H«*eing  to  Taaivalone,  where  they 
remained  until  New  Mexico  was  recon- 
quered in  1092  by  I  Metro  de  Vargas. 

The  j>eople  from  this  time  were  eon- 
cent  rated  on  the  site  of  Halona,  which 
meanwhile  had  fallen  to  decay,  where, 
chiefly  on  the  v.  side  of  Zufii  r.,they  built 
a  new  pueblo — the  present  Zufii.  A 
church  was  erected  hereal>out  1099,  but 
the  village  was  soon  again  without  a  resi- 
dent priest  owing  to  the  killing,  in  1703, 
of  a  few  Spanish  soldiers  who  hud  treated 
the  natives  harshly,  causing  them  again 
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to  flee  to  their  stronghold.  The  Indians 
remained  on  Taaivalone  until  1705,  when 
they  again  settled  in  the  plain  and  the 
missionary  returned  to  them.  A  garri- 
son was  kept  at  the  pueblo  for  some 
years,  and  from  time  to  time  they  wereat 
enmity  with  the  llopi,  but  j>eaee  was  re- 
stored in  1713.  The  sitl»se<|uent  history 
of  Zufii  is  not  noteworthy.  A  mission 
was  in  existent  e  throughout  the  lHthand 
well  into  the  19th  century,  but  the  church 
gradually  fell  in  ruins  and  only  occasion- 
ally was  it  visited  by  priests.  For  some 
time  after  the  territory  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  1'nited  States  following  the 
war  with   Mexico,   Zufii   was  entirely 


abandoned  by  white  people,  but  in  the 
70*8  various  attempts  were  made  to  mis- 
sionize  the  pueblo,  with  little  success.  In 
recent  years  the  Government  has  built 
extensive  irrigation  works  and  established 
a  large  school,  and  the  younger  genera- 
tion are  becoming  educated  in  the  ways 
of  civilization  and  have  learned  the  En- 
glish language. 

In  diameter  and  customs  the  Zufii  re- 
semble the  Pueblo  tribes  generally.  They 
are<juiet,  good  tempered,  and  industrious 
friendlv  toward  the  Americans  but  jeal- 
ous and  distrustful  of  the  Mexicans,  and 
bitter  enemies  of  the  Navaho.  They  ad- 
here tenaciously  to  their  ancient  religion, 
which  is  closely  interwoven  with  their 
social  organization.  For  information  con- 
cerning their  customs  and  beliefs,  see 
PueUo*,  and  consult  Cuehing  (1)  in  2d 
Rep.  B.  A.  1883,  (2)  4th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.. 
1886,  (3)  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896;  Ste- 
venson (1)  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.t  1887. 
(2)  23d  Rep.  8.  A.  K  ,  1904. 

The  population  of  Zufii  at  the  period  o( 
the  Pueblo  rebellion  of  16S0  was  about 
2,500,  since  which  time  it  has  steadily 
decreased,  chiefly  by  reason  of  smallpox 
epidemics.  Between  1788  and  1799  the 
population  ranged,  according  to  various 
estimates,  from  1,617  to  2,716;  in  lS20it 
apparently  had  dwindled  to  1,597.  In 
1880  the  population  was  1,650;  at  the 
present  time  (1910)  it  is  1,640,  having  re- 
covered from  an  epidemic  in  lsys-y< 
which  carried  away  about  250. 

According  to  dishing  the  Zufii  have 
7  phratral  groups,  divided  into  16  surviv- 
ing clans,  as  follows: 

(1)  Itiwa  Ateuna  ( 'those  of  the  mill- 
most  all' ),  embracing  Pi-chi-kwe  or  Mii- 
la-kwe  (  Parrot  or  Macaw  folk  >,  Ta'-a-k«r 
(SeedorCorn  folk),  and  Ya'-to-k'va-kwe 
(Sun  folk).  (2)  PTshla  Ateuna  ( 4 those 
of  the  northernmost' ), embracing  Ainsr'- 
shi-kwe  (  Bear  folk),  Ka-lok-ta-kwe  ( Ber 
on  or  Crane  folk),  and  Ta-thlup-tsi:k»»- 
( Yellow- wood  folk ).  (3>  Ky'iihshi Ateu- 
na ('those  of  the  westernmost'),  em- 
bracing Bus'-ki-kwe  (Coyote  folk)  ami 
Po-yi-kwe  (Chaparral  cock  or  tirouse 
folk).  (4)  Alaho  Ateuna  ( 4 those  of  the 
southernmost'),  embracing  T6-na-shi- 
kwe  (Badger  folk)  and  Af-ya-ho-kwe 
(Redtop-shrub  folk).  (5)  Telua  Ateuna 
('those  of  the  easternmost' ),  embracing 
To-na-kwe  (Turkey  folk)  and  Sho-hoi-ta- 
kwe  (Deer  folk).  (6)  Iyama  Ateuna 
('those  of  the  uppermost'  1,  embracing 
K'ya-k'ya-li-kwe  (Eagle  folk)  and  An'-* 
k we  (Tobacco  folk ).  (7)  Mailam  Ateu- 
na ('those  of  the  lowermost'),  embrac- 
ing Ta-k'ya-k we  (Toad  folk)  and  Tchf-to- 
la-kwe  (Rattlesnake  folk). 

Following  are  the  Zufii  pueblos,  those 
marked  by  an  asterisk  lieing  now  extinct: 
*  Halona,    *  llampasawan,    *  ilawikuh. 
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*  Heshokta,  *  Heshota  Ayathltona,  *  He- 
shota Hlupteina,  *  Heshota  Imkoskwin, 
* Heshotapathltaie,    *  Heshota  Uhla, 

*  Kechinauan,  *  Kiakiina,  *  Kwakina, 
•Kwakinawan,  *Matsaki,  Nutria,  Ojo 
Caliente,  Pescado,  *Pinawan,  *Shopa- 
kia.  *VVimian,  Zufii.  (f.  w.  h.) 
A'-ei-wi. — ten  Kate,  Synonymie.  7,  1884  (sine. 
Ci-wi;  own  name;  c=$h).  Ah-ahee-wai.— Eaton  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv.  220, 1854  (Zufii  name 
for  themselves  a*a  tribe).  Ah-ehi  wi.— Stevenson 
in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ml,  1887  (or  Zufii,.  Ami - 
Espeio  (1583)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xv.  117.  1871  (  otro 
uombre  Cibola';  misprint  of  Cuni).  Ami.— Ibid., 
120.  121.  A-ehe-we.— Kewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  Eth. 
and  Arch.,  I.  98,  1891  (Zufiian  name  of  their 
tribe).  A-sbi-ui.- Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  v.  176.  1890  (or  Zuflis).  Anhiwi.-Cush- 
mg  in  2d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  9.  1883  (or  Zufiis). 
Asuncion.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  221.  ls89 
(early  mission  name  of  Zufii  pueblo).  Buffalo 
Province.— Davis.  El  Gringo,  68.  1857.  Cabrf.— 
Chaniuseado  (1580)  in  Doc.  Ined..  xvi.  203,1871 
(apparently  regarded  by  Bandelier,  Jour.  Am. 
Eth.  and  Arch.,  m,  63.  1892.  a*  Cami- Zufii). 
Cam* — Barrundo  and  Escalante  misquoted  by 
Kancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  77,  1889.  Garni.— 
Bostamente  (1582-83)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xv,  86,  1871 
i  regarded  by  Bandelier.  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch., 
in,  63,  1892,  as  a  misprint  of  "Zufii,"  i.  e.  Cuni). 
Cebola. — Loew  in  Ann.  Rep.  Wheeler  Surv..  app. 
LL,  175.  1875.  Oebolla.— Cope,  ibid.,  173.  Cebol- 
liana. — Ibid.  Cenola  —  Hakluyt  (1600)  misquoted 
by  Cushing  in  Millstone,  fx.  224,  Dec.  1884. 
Oeuala. — Nica  (1539)  in  Ramusio,  Nav.  et  Viaggi, 
in,  357,  15t>5  (also  Ceuola).  Ceuola.— Nica  in 
Hakluyt.  Voy.,  iii.  438. 1600  (nr  Cibola).  Cevola.— 
Alarcon  (1M0)  in  Ternaux-Compans,  Voy..  ix, 
315.  1838.  Ohi-vo-la.— Niza  misquoted  by  Cushing 
(1888)  in  Compte-rcndu  lnternat.  Cong.  Am.,  Vll, 
155,  1890.  Oibala. — Emory,  Reeonnoissance,  128, 
1*48.  Cibola.— Nica  (1539)  in  Hakluyt,  V*w.  lit, 
438:  Coronado  (1540).  ibid..  451,  1600.  Cibola.— 
Torquemada.  Monarq.  Ind.,  1, 323, 1723.  Cibola;. — 
Morel li.  Fasti  Novi  Orbis,  23,  1776.  Cibolal.— 
Ten  Broeck  (1852)  quoted  by  Donaldson,  Moqui 
Pueblo  i nils..  27. 1893.  Oibolan  Indians.— Ogil  by, 
America.  294. 1671.  Cibolans. — Cushinx  inCompte- 
rendu  lnternat.  Cong.  Am.,  vn,  174. 1890  (the  peo- 
ple). Cibolas.— Jeffervs,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776 
(Zuni  or).  Cibola  Zuni. — Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Tapers,  ill,  64.  1890.  Cibole.— Pennant,  Arc- 
tic Zoology.  3.  1792.  Cibolians.— Brae  ken  ridge. 
Early  Span.  Discov.,  28.  1867.  Cibolos.— Villa- 
Sefior,TheatroAm..pt.  2,425,1748.  Cibora.— Hum- 
boldt, New  Spain  II.  324,  1811.  Ciloba.— Ogilby. 
America,  map,  1671  (misprint).  Oinola.— Hakluyt 
( 1600)  misquoted  bvCushing  in  Millstone,  ix.  224, 
Dec.  1884.  Ciuola.— Hakluyt,  Voy..  440.  note.  1600. 
Civola.— Mendoza  (1540)  in  Ternaux-Compans, 
Voy..  IX,  292  et  seq.,  1838.  OiToli.— Bandelier  in 
Mug.  West.  Hist.,666,  Sept.  \M6  (after  Coronado). 
Civona.-Bandelier.  Gilded  Man.  142. 1893(given  as 
a  16th century  form).  Ci'-wi  na-kwin  — ten  Kate. 
Synonymie.  7.  1884  ('country  of  Aciwi':  Zufii 
name  for  their  territory).  Cl'-wo-na— Ibid.  Corn 
Peoples.-Cushlng,  inf'n,  1891  (or  TAa  Ashiwani: 
sacred  name  of  the  tribe).  Cuni.— Coronado  as 
quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Mag.  West.  Hist.,  668. 
Sept.  1886.  Cuni  — Cordova ( l«l9)in Ternaux-Com- 
pans. Voy.,  x.  444.  1*38;  Barela,  Ensayo,  170.  1723. 
yuni.— Garcia,  OriKcn  de  los  Inds.,  index.  1729. 
Cuni.— ZarateSalmer6n  im.  1629)  in  Land  of  Sun- 
shine, 47.  Dec.  1899.  Cvni  — N'ieto  (1629)  quoted 
by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  330,  1S92. 
Gibola.— Mendoza  (1599)  quoted  by  Winsor,  Hist. 
Am..  II,  489,  note,  18M*>  ("las  Bacos  de  Cibola"). 
Guadalupe. — Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  221, 
1889  (mission  name  prior  to  1699).  Ha-lo-nah.— 
Jouvenceau  in  Cnth.  Pion.,  I,  no.  9,  13,  1906  (see 
Halona).  Juni.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined..  xvi. 
269  et  seq.,  1871.  Juni.— Ofiatu  (1598)  as  quoted 
by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  I,  15,  1881. 
La  Puriaitnade  Zuni.— Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N. Mex., 
221,  1889  (mission  name  of  Zufii  from  Julv  1699). 
Luni.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  393,  1853. 
Nai-tr-ti.  —  ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  6,  1884  (a 


Navaho  name).  Narsh-tiz-a. — White,  Apache  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1875  ('dwellers  in  adobe 
houses':  Apachename).  Naahllzhe.— Curtis.  Am. 
Ind..  i,  134,1907  (' blackened  eyebrows':  Apache 
name).  Nash  texhe.— Ibid.,  138  (Navaho  name). 
Nas  te'-si..— ten  Kate,  Synonvmie,  6. 1884  (a  Nav- 
aho name;  tm sk).  N  8*.  de  Guadalupe  de  Zuni. — 
Alencaster  (1805)  quoted  by  Prince.  N.  Mex., 
37,  1883.  Nueatra  Senora  de  Guadalupe  de  Zuni  — 
Orozco  y  Berra  in  Anales  del  Minis,  de  Fom., 
VI,  25.5.  1882  (misprint).  Nueatra  8enora  de 
Guadalupe  de  Zuni. — Domingucz  and  Escalnnte 
(1776)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex..  2*  s.,  I.  556,  1854.  Nu- 
eatra 8enora  Guadalupe  de  Zuni. — Ward  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1867,  213,  1868.  Sarai.— Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Isleta  and  Sandia  name  of 
the  pueblo).  8aran.— Ibid.  ^Isleta  name  of  the 
people).  Saray.— Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  149, 
1893  (Tigua  name  of  the  pueblo;  corrupted  into 
Xalay  by  the  early  Spaniards).  Septem  ciuita- 
tum  —  Wytfliet,  Hist,  des  Hides,  map.  112-113,  1606 
(also  Ceuola).  Seven  Cities  of  Gold.— I^add.  Slory 
of  N.  Mex..  71.  1891.  8hewena.— Fewkes  in  Bull. 
Essex.  Inst.,  xxii.  99,  1890.  She  wo-na— Powell 
in  2d  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  xxvii,  1883  (Zufii  name  for 
their  country).  Shi'-oui.-Whipple.  Puc.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  in,  pt.  8.  93,  186.  1866  (ZuftTname  for  one 
of  their  tribe).  8hi-ua  na.— Bandelier  in  Rev. 
d'Ethnog..  203, 1886.  Shiuano.-Bandelier.  Gilded 
Man,  149,  1893.  8hi-uo-na—  Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  v,  131,  1890.  8hivo  la.— Cushing 
in  Millstone,  ix,  225.  Dec.  1884  (original  pro- 
nunciation of  Cibola).  Shi  wa  na.— Bandelier  in 
Mag.  West.  Hist.,  667,  Sept.  1886  (Zufii  name  for 
their  tribal  range).  Shiwi.— Cushing  in  13th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.  343,  1896  (the  trila-).  Shiwian  — 
Cushing  in  Compte-rcndu  lnternat.  Cong.  Am., 
vn,  157,  1890  (adjectival  form).  Bhi-wi-na.— 
Cushing  in  Millstone,  IX.  3,  Jan.  1884.  8hi-wi-na- 
kwin.— Ibid.  Shiwinas. — Baxter  in  Harper's  Mag., 
June  1882.  Shiwona. — Cushing  in  Millstone,  ix, 
225.  Dec.  1884.  Sibola.— Cordon,  Hist.  Mex..  II. 
236,  1832.  8ibolla.— Galvano  (1563)  in  Hakim  t 
Soc.  Pub.,  XXX,  2J7.  1862.  8iete  Cibdades— Nufio 
de  Guzman  (1529)  in  Icazbalceta,  Colec.  de  Does., 
II,  288-306.  1866  (first  mention  of  the  seven  cities 
of  Cibola).  8inis.—M  ota- Pad  ilia.  Hist,  de  la 
Conq..  515,  1742.  8i6ki.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  30,  1891  (Hopl  name  of  pueblo).  Si-o'- 
ki-bi. — ten  Kate,  Synonymie.  7.  1HM  (Hopi  name 
for  the  pueblo).  Si  o' me. —  Ibid.  (Hopi  name 
for  the  Zufii;  sing.  Si-6-lrtk).  8iuola  —  Gomnrn, 
Hist.  Gen..  466a.  1606.  Sivola.— Motolinia  •  I •'►!«.• . 
quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Mag.  West.  Hist..  661.). 
Sept.  1886.  Sivolo.— Ruxton  in  Jour.  Ethnol. 
Soc.  Loud..  II.  94.  1850.  8ivulo.— Ruxton,  Life  in 
Far  West,  163,  1849  (after  old  MS  ).  Boonea.— 
Emory,  Recon..  99.  1848.  Sounee  — Gallatin  in 
Nouv.  Ann.  Vov..  6th  s.,  xxvn.  296, 1861.  Sumi.— 
Ofiate  (1602)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi, 206, 1871  (Zuni  or) . 
Sum  - Muhlenpfordt,  Mejico,  u.528. 1H44.  8unia.— 
Freytas,  Peflalosa  (1662).  Shea,  ed.,62,  83,  18X2: 
Alcedo,  Die.  Geog..  II,  M9.  1787.  8unia. -Alcedo, 
Die.  Geog.,  III.  184, 1788.  Bunne  —  Hakluyt,  Voy., 
ill.  470,  note,  1600  (or  Zuny).  8uny.  —  Duro, 
Don  Diego  de  Pefialosa,  75,  1882.  Su'nyiUa.— 
H«idge,  field-notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Santa  Ana 
nume  of  pueblo).  Sunyitai.—  Ibid  (  Laguna  form; 
Acnma  form,  Zunylt*).  Taa  Aahiwani.— Cushing. 
inf'n,  1891  ('Corn  peoples':  sacred  name  of 
the  tribe).  Tennis.— Sherman  in  H.  R.  Rep!  384. 
43d  Cong.,  1st  bcss.,  276,  1874  (misprint.)  Truni.— 
Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  115, 1H71.  Tunia  — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Feb.  14.  1862.  Xalay.— 
Ofiate  (1598)  in  I>oc.  Ined..  xvi.  115.  1871  (identi- 
fied by  Bandelier,  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch.,  in. 
80.  1892,  with  Xaray.  the  Tigua  nameof  Zufii;  see 
Saray,  above).  Xaray.— Bandelier  in  Jour.  Am. 
Eth.  and  Arch.,  III.  81, 1892  ( Tigua  name;  cf.  Saraf, 
etc., above).  Zani.— Mill, Hist.Mexico,  map.  1*24. 
Ze-gar-kin  a.— White,  MS.  Hist.  Apaches,  B.  A.  E., 
1875  (Apachename ).  Zeven  ateden  van  Cibola. — ten 
Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A..  290,  1886  (Dutch  form). 
Zibola.— Villagran.  Hist.  Nuevo  Mexico.  145. 1610. 
Zivola.— Kinot  1699)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex..  4th  s..  I, 
327.  1856.  Zdenji.— ten  Kate.  Reizen  in  N.  A..  291. 
1885  (Ox'hiti  name).  Zouni. — Betiavides  as  quo- 
ted bv  Gallatin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Vov..  5ths.,  xxvn, 
307.   18.51.     Zugnia.— Bowari,  Lclteratura  degl' 
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ZllSflAN  FAMILY  ZFTSEMIN 


I  B.  a.  r. 


Imlig.  American!,  u,  1888 (Italian form),  Zumit.— 
Blaeu,  Atlas,  xn,62, 1667.  Zun  —  DUturnell,  map 
Mejico,  1846.  Zuna.— Imvis.  El  Gringo,  128.  1857. 
Zune  -Ward  In  hid.  AIT.  Rep.  ism.  191.  1865. 
-Kspejo  (1583)  in  Hakluvt.  Voy..  m.  471. 
):  l>oe.  Imd..  xv,  180. 1871.  Zuni.-Benavide*. 
morial,  34.  1630.  Zunia.— ralhoun  (1849)  in 
Cal.  Mess,  and  Oorresp.,  205  et  HO..  USD. 
Zuniant.— Hughes.  Doniphan's  Exped  ,  1%.  1K48. 
Zuniaa.— Vetancurt  (lf«i),  T^atroMex..  III.  311, 
1871.  Zuni-Cibola  —  Bundelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  III,  153,  1890.  Zuni-Cibola  —  Baudelicr  in 
Rev.  d'  EthnoR  .207. 1886.  Zunie  —  Evan*  in  Ind. 
Aft*.  Rep.  1869, 101, 1870.  Zunni.— Gregg  misqndtcd 
by  Gallatin  in  Tmns.  Am.  Ethnul.  Soe.,  n, 
lxxxviii,  1848.  Zunu  — Gat*chet  in  Mag.  Am. 
Hint.,  260,  Apr.  ]K*2  (misprint;  also  Zufil). 
Zuny.— Mendoca  ( V>86)  in  Hakluvt.  Vov..  462.  470. 
1600  (after  Espejo,  1583).  Zura  —  Hefvas,  Idea 
dell'  L'niverso.  xvn,  76,  1784.  Zuyi  —  Handelier 
in  Arch.  I  nut.  Papers,  in.  154,  1890  (misprint}. 

Zunian  Family.  A  distinct  linguistic 
family,  comprising  only  the  Zufii  tril>e. 


-Zuni— Turner  in  Pae.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  3,  65. 
91-98. 1866  (finds  no  radical  affinity  between  Zufi; 
and  Keres*>:  Buschmann.  Ncti- Mexico,  254.  MK 
276-278.  280-296.  302.  1858  fv<»cabs.  anrt  general 
me  in  Stanford. 


*);  Kcane  in  Stanford,  (  ompend..  Cent, 
and  8o.  Am..  479,  1878  ("a  Moc  k  umguajre " » 
Powell  in  Rocky  Mtn.  Presbyterian.  Nov.  187* 
(include*  Zufti.  Las  Nutrias,  Ojo  de  Pest-ado 
Gatschet  in  Max.  Am.  Hist..  260.  1882.  -Zuniaa  - 
Powell  in  Am.  Nat.,  604.  Aug.  1880:  Powell  in  7th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  138.  1891. 

Znniga.  Apparently  a  Papago  ranch - 
eria  in  n.  w.  Sonorn,  Mexico;  probably 
named  from  a  Spaniard. — Coues,  Garcc* 
Diary,  37,  UXX). 

Zutsemin  ('red  ocher,'  or  'red  earth*). 
An  Okinagan  town  on  upper  Similka- 
meen  r.,  Brit.  Col. 

Vtrmillioa.— Telt  in  Mem.  Am.  M Us.  Nat.  Hi«t  . 
II.  174,  1900  (white  men's 
Ibid.    Zu'UEmin -Ibid. 
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Aabahu  --■  Arapaho. 
Aacue  <  A  coma. 
A-a-ko-za^I  vakozn. 
Aaltu=Ala. 

A-ampkua  amim  l'mp<iua. 
Aanadako's  -=  Anadarko. 
Aa'nineoa-Ataina, 
Aanu'hawa  =  Hanahu* 
Aarapahoei  \. 
A-ar-ke  =  Hopi. 
Aaa-^Eyeish. 
A'-a'Um.  A'  a 'tan.  A'kimult  Pima. 
A-auh-wauh  Ahahwih. 
Aays^»Eyei»h. 
Aba.be  vet  -  A  babco. 
Abacoes  —  A  bib  ka. 

Abaeooche,  Abacourhees  Abiku<l*hi 
Abacu.  Abacus— Hawiku 1 
Abagadusets  -  Itaifaduee. 
Abalache,  Abalachi     V  pa  la<  ! h >■ 
Abanakees,  Abanakia,  Abanaquia, 
naki. 

Abarginny-  Aberginian. 
Abbacoocheee=  A  hi  kudah  i , 


-Ab- 


Abbato-tena',  Abba-to-tenah,  Abbato-tinneh  -  Abbn- 
tntine. 

Abbetikis.  Abbitibbes,  Abbitibbi  Abittihi. 
A  i  Ho Abo. 

Ab-boin-ee Sioux,  Ab-boin-ug,  Abbwoi-nug  Dakota. 
Abchaa,  Abecaee,  Abacas,  Abecka  Abibka. 
Abecoohe,  Abeooohi,  Abeeoochee,  Abecothee,  Abe- 

couechis  =  A  hi  kudahi . 
Ab'cka    K,.-i  Abcika. 
Abeicaa,  Abeikaa,  Abekas  » Abibka. 
Abenaguis,  Abenaka.  Abena'kes,  Abenakias,  Ab<- 

naJri*,  Abena'kiss,  Abenakki,  Abeaaques,  Abena- 

quioicts,  Abenaquioia,  Abenaquioue,  Abenaquis, 

Abenati,  Abenequaa, 
Abequin  ^  Abiquiu. 
Abercrosh  =  Waganai 
Abergeny,  Abeneney  =  Ab<  rginlan. 
Abemaquia -  A bnaki. 
Abicas- Abibka. 

Abicu.  Abicui.  Abiguin^  Abiquiu. 

Abinka  =  Abihka. 

Abi  hkudshi  =  A  bi  kudahl. 

Abikaa.  Abikaws-Abihka. 

Abimiouec,  AbimiBec  -  Illinois 

Abinaqui-Abnaki. 

i=\Vappi  tiger. 
de-AVmaki. 

Abio=Abo. 

Abiquico.  Abiquieu.  Abiquin.  Abiquiri-  Abiquiu. 
Abitibis.  Abittibbes   Abiit i».i. 

Abnakis.  Abnaquies,  Abnaquiois.  Abnaquia,  Abna- 
quoia,  Abnaquotii.  Abnasque,  Abnekais- Ahnaki. 
Ab-oin.  Aboiaug  -  Dakota. 
Abolachi  = Apalachee. 
Abonakies  -  Ahnaki. 
Abonerhopiheim  =»  A  hour  rhopi  hei  m . 
Abonnekee  =*  Abnaki. 
Aborginny  =  A I »  >rg  i  n  ian . 
Abraham  Lincoln's  village  Therhuntiinne. 
Abre  Croehe  WtiKanakisi. 
Abriou  -->  Abiquiu. 

Absaraka.  Abaarakoi.  Abaaroka,  Abaarokes,  Abas 

roki=f,rowH. 
Absayme  Aiiaainie*. 
Absoroka  Crow*. 
Abuobochu  Abikudsbi 
Abucioa  Aroma. 
Abuquin  =  Abiquiu. 


Abuaea.1  s»  A  twiK*a  1 . 

Ab  woinug  =  Dakota . 

Acadcan,  Acadian  Indians  Micmac. 

Acanss.  Acansea,  Acansias -Quapaw. 

Acapatoa  =  A  tai  na. 

Acawmuck = Patuxet. 

:=Aeeohanoo. 

\ -Quapaw. 
Arcomac. 
t  =  Acuahnet. 


■-  Abiquiu. 
Cambujo*. 


;=Aceohanoc. 

sws-Arkokh*. 
:=»Accomae.  Patuxet. 
Accominticue, 
myn  ticus = Accom  I  u  ta. 
Acconeechy  »  Ocean  eer  hi. 
Ac-oool-le^Akull. 
Ac  coo  meek  =  Patuxet. 
Accopogue  =  Aquebogue. 
Accotronacks  Accohanoc. 
Acco  wmack  m  Aecomac. 
Acculee- Akuli. 
Acha  =  Picuris. 
Aohagua-Outchougai. 
Achal  aque  —  Cherokee. 
A  rha'-o-tin-ne^  Kteharcottine. 
Achsque^Outrhougai. 
Achaatas,     AchastH,  Achaatliana, 
Aohaatlier,  Achastlies  KuniHon. 
A  c  heaubofau  -  Ta  laa*e. 
Arhedoma*  Alchednma 
Aches  Yuchi. 

Acbelaei,  Achelacy,  Achelaiy,  Arhelaw Hoche- 

layi. 
Achena—  A  tsilia. 
Acheotanae=*  Etehareottine. 
Aches  =  Pawnee. 
Achate  >('hbu. 

A-che-to  e-ten-ni,    Aoheto-e-Tinne,  Acheto-t^na 

Etehareottine. 
Ache'to-tin'neh  Titahotina. 
Achiesta  Achasta. 
Achiganes  =■  Sooke. 
Achiha=Chiaha. 
Achilla^  Hitchiti. 
Ar  hiligouiane ~  Achiligouan. 
Achiok-Akhiok. 
AohipoM,  AchipoueV Chippewa. 
Achirigouans  =  Achiligouan. 
Achiatas  RumM'ii. 

Achiuch-Aliat  =  Itiguklimiut.  Inmklimiut. 
Achkingkeaaky,  Achkinkehaeky,  AcMrinke.hacky^ 

Hackensaek. 

juten=AKlemiut.  Kauia«raiut. 
iy  -Kalispel. 
Aehoio  Gomiharit^AchoiM. 
Achomawea  r  Aebomawi. 
A-eho-mA'-wi=Sha*tan  Family. 
Achoneehy = Ocean  iw  h  i . 
Achoto-e-tenai  =>  Etehareottine. 
AcbquegeDOnok.  Achquickenoungh,  Achquickenunok, 
Achquickenunk,     Achquikanuncque  ^  Aqtiaeka- 
nonk. 

Achsisaghecks.  Achsissaghecs  ™  Mi.s<«ip>aUKa. 

Achulares  -Cbulare. 

Achusse,  Achussi  =  Aehu»i. 

Achwlgrt  HaKwiliret. 

Acihi,  Acihi-*ine  -  A^bihi. 

Acinay  -Otddo. 

A'-ei-wi^Zufli. 

Ackiagmu  tf    A  kiak . 

Arkinckctaky  -  Hh<  kenmck. 

Ackoolce- Akuli. 
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ACKQITEKENON — AHALPAM 


IB.  A.  K. 


Ackquekenon  =  Aquarkanonk 
Acmaat,  A -co,  Acogiya^A 
Acohanock=>  Aecohanoc. 
Aoohee=>Oeoee. 
Aco-ke-aaa  -  Arkokisn. 
Acolocu  Chilili. 
Acolta-Lekwiltok 


A  torn  an.  Acorn  at..  A  come,  Acomenaea, 
Acomo,  Acona    \(  nrna. 
Aeon  echo,  Aconeechy  —  Ocean  eee  h  i . 
i-Acomn. 


Acota  =  Acoti. 
Acounee  -■  Oconee. 
Acpalliut     \  k;.  i  i  in 
Acquackanonk  —  Aquae  kanori  k. 
Acquaaeack,  Acquaakack^  Acqnaskae. 
Acquia—  Acnma. 

Acquicanunck,      Acquiggenonck,  Acquikanong 

Aquackanonk. 
Ac-quin  a-nack  au  acka  —  Aequinlanac.Miak. 
Acquinoehionee  — Iroquois-. 
Acquintanackauah,  Acquintanackauak,  Acquintanac 

auck,  Aoquintunachauah  — Acquint 
Acquinuahionee->  Iroquois. 
Acquiora  =  Bagiopa. 
Acquitanaaea^- AcqtlintatiaeHUuk. 
Actun-San  Rafael. 
Acu  -  Aroma. 
Acubadaoa = Arhadaoa. 
Atuca,  Arucana,  Aouco,  Acucu  -  Aroma. 
Acuera -  Arqiiera. 
Acuique,  A  cu  lah  =  Pecos. 
Acua=  Aeoma. 
-Achusl. 


Acuye  Peeos, 

Adaea-Adai.  San  Miguel  de  Linares. 
Adage.   Adahi,  Adaicea,   Adaica.  Adair*,  Adaihe, 
Adaia,  Adaiaaca,  Adaize  -Adai. 

tda  ka'  da  ho-  Ankara. 
'dal-k'ato'igo-Xez  Perees. 
Adams  Lake  Band -  South  Adrian  Band 
Adawadenva  Potawatomi. 
Adayea,  Adaya,  Addaiai 
Addi-Atl. 
Addick-Ahdik. 
Addiea- Adai. 
Ad  dik  ^Ahdik. 
Ad  dik  kun  maig^rdekumaig. 
Addle  Heada-Menominee. 
Adeea  -  \dal. 

Adene- Athapascan  Family. 
Adero-  Ardeeo. 
Adeychea  -Adai. 
Adgf  bachea    Tu  k  a  ba  t  eh  i . 
Adgecan  tehook  -  A  rowig  II  n  taeook . 
Ad  i  his  Adai. 

Adigie.  Adigo-KitUnn!ng. 
Adikamag  IMvkumaig. 
Adirondaca.  Adirondaka. 

Adiaonkaa  -  A  d  1  r<  »ndae  k . 
Ad  je-jawk  -Ojcejnk. 
Adla,  Adlaheuin,  Adlat  Adlct. 
Adnondecka  =  Adirondack. 
Adoena    Athapascan  Family. 
Adoaea  Adai. 
Adnata- Ed  i«to. 
Adwanuqdu  Ataugewi. 
Adyea  Adai. 
Adzumawi  -Achomawi. 
Aenay  Hainai. 
Aequeya  Aequera. 
Aea  -Eyeish. 
Acaetooue  I'zutiuhi. 
Aeaopua  Km>|»iis. 
Atfagoula  ofoKoula. 
AfTats  tcna  _  Ahhatotine. 
AfrahcooUna    W  ahpekute. 
Afulakln^VVavo. 

A  gai-du  ka,  A  gai  ti  kut  ten  -  Agaihliknra. 
Agaligamute  -  Agi  d  ia  k 
Agamenticua-  \< eouiiuta. 
Aganuachioni  =  Iroquois. 


Agaraita,  A  gar-it-ia=»Mi*kut. 
Agawaam^  Agawam. 
Agaweahkni,  Agaweahni  ■  Agawcah. 
Agawom,  Agawomea  -Agawaui. 
Agerones =» 8  ai  nai . 
Aggawam,  Aggawom  -  A  git  warn. 
Ag  gi  tik'  kah^Taxaaigadika. 
Aggoncy,  Aggunoia=Norumbega. 
Arhqueai 


-Saint  Regi*. 


Agiu  =»  Pecos. 
Agiukchugumut  -  Agiukchuk. 
Agivaxik  =  Agivavik. 

Aglahmutea.  Aglaxtana,  Aglegmiut,  Aglegmjuten. 

Aglegmut  =  Agletnlut. 
Agnaacogas  Aquaacogoc. 
Agnechronona,  Agnae.  Agneehronon 

Agnerronona,  Agnic  -  Mohawk. 
Agnie.  Agniee,  Agniegue  =  <'auienga. 
Agniehronnons.  Agniehroron,  Agnierhonon. 

eronnona,  Agnieronona,  Agi  ' 
.  Agniex,  Agnizes^  Mohawk. 
Ago  -  Aeoma. 

Agolegmiut,    Agolegmuten.     Agol.  gnu.  tea  -  Agle 

mint. 
Agonoy=-Norumbega. 


Agones^  Iowa. 
Agonnoaaionni, 

quota. 

Agonwarage  Kagonghsage. 
Agoolmutea=Aglemiut. 
Agorichi  -  Aorrarhi. 
ARot«aganena  Tnaganhii. 
Agotaaganea    M  ah  [ran. 
Agotaagenena  Maliiiai) 
Agotaaakann  ■  1  saga  film. 
Agouaia,  Agoual,  Agouea  —  Iowa. 
Agowaun,  Agowaywam^Agawam. 
Agowik-Iguik. 
Agoxhaga  -Tsaganha. 
Agozhagauta    M  a  h  i  can . 
Agua  Oaliente-Gupa.  Se<  hi. 
Aguachachea  =.  Aguachacha. 
Agua  Dulce=Tova. 
Agua  Frio = Pueblo  Quemado. 
Aguanoxfia  Abnaki. 
Agua  Riaa^  Agua  Frla. 
Aguaaaiuchium— Ah  waste.  Uchium. 
Aguaa  Oalientca^Hawikuh,  Ojo 
Aguaaoobi  =«  Hawikuh. 
Aguaaooaaok^AqiuuK-ogor. 
Aguaato   A  h  wastes. 
Agua  Bupaia^Hiivasupai. 
Aguatobi.  ' 

i  A 

Aguenea-  Doguenea' 
Aguico.  Agoiicobi- Hawikuh. 
Aguierhonon  ^Mohawk. 
Aguinaa  ----  K  waklna. 
Aguitobi-  Awatobi. 
Agui  vira  ■  Qu  i  fl  ra. 
Aguliagamiut,  Agul 
Aguljmjutea  =  Aglemfut. 
Agulmiut=»ChnagmiuU 
Agulmut=  K  usk  wogmiut. 
Agulmuten  -  Aglemiut. 
Aguacal  =  Abaseal. 
Agu  acobi  —  H  a  wi  k  uh . 
Aguakrmaig  —  Eskimo. 
A  gutch  a  mnne, 
Agutit^Kinipetu 
Aguwom  -  Agaw 
A  gu-yu  =  Peeos. 
Agvan-^Avak. 
Ad»a-ohao-0*aKc. 
Ahaoua- Hawikuh. 
Ah'  ah->  Ahalakalgi. 
Ahah-ar-ro'-pir  no- pah 
Ahahawa,  Ahahaway 
Ahahnelins— AtsitiH. 
Ah  ah-wai,  Ah  ah  wauk  =  Ahahweh. 
Ahaknanelet.  A  hak-oan  b 

villrmiut. 
Ahalakat=ChemehuevI. 
Ahaj^-AM1>W 


Agidiak. 


•  Ahaharopi 
Amahamt. 
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Ahandshiyuk.   Ahandahuyuk  amim,  Ahantchuyuk 

amim  =»  Ahantchuyuk. 
Ahapapka  -  Ahaj"»|Li 
Ah  auh  v  auh.  Ah  auh  wauh  ug  .-.Ahahwd;. 
Ahauaath  =  A  houoaht. 
Ahawhwauk*»Ahahwch. 
Ah  bah-to  din-ne  =»  A  bha  toti  ne. 
Ahohaxaiar = A  tchinahatcbl. 
Ah-oo  =  Acoma. 

Ahehoen.  Ahehoenea  Ahehoucn. 
Ahei'pudin=-  Lower  Chinook. 
Ahekoucn= A  hehouen . 
A'  ht-l-tah     I  >l'iing. 
Ah  e-o  war— Iowa. 
Ahepat  Okla—  Oypatukla. 
Ahgomekhelanag  hamiut  Agnmckelenanak. 
Ah  gote'-aa-ga-nage = Stock  bridge. 
Ahgulakhpaghamiut  ~  Agulakpak. 
Ahguhagamut=  Aklut. 
Ahgy  tecitteh.  Ahgyweit=»  Agaihtikara. 
A h  ha-chiok  =  A  ha< •  h  ic  k . 
Ah-hl-ta-pe=Sik.Hika. 
Ahbousaht  Ahouaoht. 
Ahiahichi  -  Ey  eish . 
Ahialt=Ahealt. 
A  h  i'-hi  nin  ^  Pawnee. 
Ahijadoa,  Ahtfaaa,  Ahyitoa=Taweha»h. 


jpa-Etah. 
Ah  knaw  ah-mish, 

Ah  ko= Acoma. 
Ahkonapi  =  A  konapi . 
Ahkootakie  Auk. 
Ah  kith   nt'-nak  Akuninak. 
Ahkvaystkie  =  A  k  vetakoe. 
A'hlait'ha=>Coehitl. 
Ah-le  la,  Ahlelq  Shipaulovl 
Ah  mah  -oo  ■  Komoyue. 
Ah  mau-dah-kaa  -  Anadarko. 
Ah  meek  =  Ahmik. 
Ab-mo-kB  =a  Hopi. 
Ahnahawayi  Aniannmi 
Ah'-naH  ha  ni'  me  te 


darko. 

_j»=Atf<ina. 
=Aondir»»non. 
__i  =»  A  houerhoplheim. 
Ahoaett=Ahou*aht. 
Ahouandate  m  H  uron . 
Ahouenrochrhonona = Won  roh  ronon . 
Ahouset,    Ahowartz,    Ahowaaht,    Ah  owz  arta 

Ahoiuaht. 
Ahoya=Hoya. 

Ah'-pai-tup-'ika  =  Ahahpitape. 
Ah-pe-ki'.  Ah-pe-ki'-e  Apikaiyiks. 
Ah  pen  ope  say  Atikara. 
Ahpokaganunt  Apokak. 
Ah  qua  soa-ne  =•  Saint  Regis. 

Ahrenda,  Ahrendah  ronone.  Ahrcndaronona  =  Arcn- 

dahronons. 
Ah'-ro  wha  ^  Anikhwa  \  1 ). 
Ah  shee-  wai  =  Z  u  n  i . 
Ah  ahin'  na  de'  ah  =  Aahinadea. 
Ah  ahi-wi^Zufii. 
ikh  ehu  ah  har-peh=SalUh. 
Ah  8upai  -  Ha  vasu  pa  I . 
Aht  =  Nootka. 
Ahtawwah-Ottawa. 


Abuaehea=  Pawnee. 
Ahuatcha^Mescaleros. 
Ahuato.  Ahuatu.  Ahuatuyba- Awatobi. 
Ahulqa  Ahulka. 
Ahuxto- Awatobi. 

Ahwahawaa,  Ahwahawayi,  Ah  wah  ha  way 

bund. 

Ahwahnachee.  Ahwahnecbee-  Awani. 
Ah  wah  sis'-aa—  A  wau»ee. 
A  h  wa  ki  lu  =  <  'hiiiui  kum. 
Ahwandate  =•  Huron. 
Ahwa  paia  kwanwa  =»  Ton tow. 
Ah  wash-tea  -  Ah  waste. 
Ah-wa-aia-ae  =  A  wauseo. 
Ahwaatea  =  Ah  waste. 
Ah- wat-tenna = A  watobi . 
Ahwhacknanhelett— Aivillrmiut. 
Ah  wha-miih  —  Ha h uamia. 
Ahwugato  -liutfwilgeU 


Ama- 


Ah  yak    Ay  ilk. 
Ah  y  a  to  ArapfthO. 
Ahyohe^Kyeish. 
Ahy  okaekawik = A  iachagluk. 
Aiabeka  =  Ea*t  Abeika. 
Ai-ahi»Chirtcahun 
Aiaialgutak  =»  A  vatanak. 
Aiaichl  =  E  veinh. 
Aiakhatalik  =  A  in  k  talik. 
Aianabe  «•  A  yanabi . 
Aiano«-Kariohathi<>. 
Aiaoua,  Aiaouaia,  Aiaou»i«=  Iowa. 
Al-a-tao  A  pache. 
Aiauway,  Aiavvii^Iowa. 
Aibacual^Tupo. 
Aibamca**  Alibamu.  « 
Aibeka^Weat  Abeika. 
Aibina.  Aibiao-Aivino. 
A'-ic,  Aione,  Aiohea --=  Evelah. 
Ai  dlk'-a-da-hu=Ar1kara. 
Ai  gapalo-Aignpaluma. 
Ai'fapalttma-Snakes,  Modoc. 
Ai-hi=»Chlrical 
Aijadoa.  Ai^ao. 
Aijaj^Eyelah. 
Aiiouea-Iowa. 
A'ikoka= Acoma. 
Aikapalu  =  Aigxpaluraa, 
AiliguUha  Klakulsi. 
Ail  waya= Iowa. 
Ainaia*)  Hainai. 
Ainonea,  Ainovea  —  Iowa. 
Ain'ahi  kwe,  Ainahi-kwe— Aingshi. 
A-i-nun ' = Crows. 
Aioaex=Iowa. 
Aioma,  Aiomo Acoma. 
Aiouez,  Aiounouea.  Aiowaia- Iowa, 
Aia=Eyeish. 
Aiaa=  A  in. 
Aiae,  A'-iih  Kyn-h 
Aisnoua  =  Iowa. 

Aitohelich.  Aitcheliti^AUwlita, 
Aitioha^ItichH. 

Ai  tix  xarta,  AiUarta=EhaUsaht. 
Aivatanak  =»  A  \  ataliak . 
AivilUrmiut= Aivi  Ilrmiut. 
Aiwahokwe^Aiyaho. 
Aix=Eyeish. 
Aixacan  =  Axacan. 
Aixai,  Aixaj-Eyeisb. 
Aixaoa-Tawehash. 
Ai-yah-kln  nee -Hopi. 
Ai'yaho-kwe=Aiyaho. 
Aiyihokwi  =  Asa. 
Ai  van.  Ai-ya-na=>Hankutchin. 
Aiyanah  =  Aiyansh. 
Aiiea-  Kycish. 
Ajaouez,  Ajouas=Iowa. 
Aj  ouellea  -  A  voy  el  lea. 
Aiouea,  Aiouez  lown. 
Ajuyap—  rjuiap. 
Ak'a  unqk  'aci  ■  'a    K  ,i  i  - 
Akama,  Akamaea,  Akamaea,  Akamai 
Ak'An  —  AnchguhiMi. 
Akancas,  A  Kancea.  Akanceaa,  Akanaa.  Akanaaea, 

Akanaaa.  Akaaacaa,  Akanaea,  Akaaaia,  Akanaaa, 

Akanzaa-Quapaw. 
Akatlak- Akatik. 
Aka  uah,  Aka'-uakni^  Agawesh. 
Akavat-Wanupiapayum. 
Ak'-ba-au'-pai  =  Havasupai . 
Akbat^Akpan. 

Akchadak  kochkond  iak- 
Ak'eji-Santa  riara. 
A  kemorl  Oohtam  ■  Pima. 
Akenatzie,  Akenatzy-=Occaneechi, 
Akenaaa  -Quatmw. 
Akfaaki  —  Oakiuskee. 
Akharatipikam  —  Kepcl. 
Akhonapi  -Akonapi. 

Akhrakouaehronon,  Akhrakvaeronon --('oficstoga. 
Akiagamiut,  Akiagmut.  Akiagomute  Vkiak. 
Akjakchagmiut.  AkiaUhagamut  Akiachak. 
A'kimmaah-  f'lackaina. 
Akimuri  =  A  Q  u  i  in  u  ri . 
Akinaawa  -  Quapa w . 
Akiakinookanika-:  Akinkcnukinik. 
.= Makak. 

.te,  Akki. 


Quapaw. 
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AKKOLEAR — ALNANBAT 


[B.  A.  E 


Akkoiear-Akullarmiut. 
Ak  kon     \  m  k 
Akkoolee- Akuli. 
Aklukwagamut  Aklllt. 
Ak  min'  e  ehu'  me— Kalbtpei. 
Akmute^  Akmiut. 
Aknutl—  Honsading. 
Ako= Acoma. 
Ako    \>.o.  Acoma. 
Akoohakanen'  -  Ml 
Akoka  vi  ^  A  coma. 
Akoklako-  Lower  Kutenal. 
Akokovi.  Ako-m*=>  Acoma. 
Akonichi= Occanecchi. 
Ako  nonai  on  ni  =  I  roq  uoi». 
Akonwarage  =  Kagoughaage. 
Akooligamute  -  Akiui. 
Akoon-Akun. 
Akoroa-Koroa. 

A  ko-t'i«  ka-ro'-r«»'^Tiix-arorH. 
A  ko  tca  ki    :-.>      a  ko-tca-ka-ah 

nen^  Delaware. 
AkSanake  -Abnaki. 
Akowetako  Kuwlla. 
Akowinl    Akonapi . 
Akpaai — A  k  pan . 
Akrakwae  •  Atrakwaye. 
Akuchaklacta* Lower  Kuteiiai. 
Akudliarmiut  -  A  kuliarm  iul . 
Akudnimiut  -■=  Akiulnirmiut. 
Akueeu  pai-Hava*upai. 


-  Akuliarmiul. 
=Akuliak. 
Akuliukhpak-Akullukpnk. 
Akulvikchuk  =  Akulivikchuk. 
Akura-ng  a—  Acuragna. 
Aku»u»h  ronu    -aim  Regis. 
Akutanakoe--  Akutan. 
A  ku  tea  ka  '  nha  -  Delaware. 
Akutciny  = Aqilitun. 
Akutakoe  Auk 
A  kwa'-amiah  Hahtiamla. 
Akwanake  Algonkin. 
A  kwin-ke'  Agotsaganha. 
Akweeaane    Saint  Regis. 
Akwetz  ->  A  k  vetakoe. 
Akwilget  -  Hwotsolennc. 
Ak  winoihioni  —  IroquoK 
Ala- Aliljamti. 

Alabama— Alibamu,  Talic'tHtavti 
Ala  Bamer  Alihamu. 
Alachees.  A  lack  a  way  talofa, 
Aladahuah  =  Chinook. 

Alagonkina  =  A^'onkin. 
Alagulea-  Elakulsi. 
A 1  ah ah 6    K  anna. 
Alaiulapu  —  Santa  In&*. 
A 1  ak  e  a    1  'a  1  a  <  in  <  •»>*»<  >  n . 
Alakemayuk  Uikmiut. 
Alaki- Walpi. 
Alamada  Alameda. 
Alameda  la  Ieleta^  Isleta. 
Alammimakt  {ah  Klamath. 
Alamo  -  Lnwilvan. 
Alamo  Solo  ("Senega. 
A-lan-aar—  Atsina. 
A'-la-nyu-mfi  —  Ala. 
Alapaha  tolaf a  Alapaha. 
Alatamahaa  Allamaha. 
A  Utsknei  Tlat.skaliai. 
Alauna  --Hnlnua. 
Albamaa  -  Alibumn. 
Albenaquioue.  Albenaquia  Abnaki. 
Albikaa -- Abihka. 
Albinonee  Wta. 
Albiquin  Abiquiu. 

Alr.fa  \Im-m. 


-Alachua. 


Ahhedoma. 
Alchonee  -Olhon. 
Alcuco  AcnniH. 

Alebamah.  Alebamona  Alihamu. 
Aleche  -  Evcish. 

Aleegaeening-  Shannopin'x  Town. 

Al  e  ie--\Vatlrtla. 

Alemada,  Alemeda  Alameda 


Al- 


Alarum 

Algoiunr 


Alemouaiaki  ■  Armouchiquoia. 
Alena— Halonu. 
Ale'outeana — A  leut. 
Aleaax= Alxina. 
Aleupkigna Alympqulgna. 
Aleut—  Esquimauan  Family. 
Aleuten= Aleut,  Kaquimauan  Family. 
Aleutiaaa^Eaquimauan  Family. 
Alexandria — Bte  1 1  a . 
Alexandria  Indiana -Taut  in. 
Alexandrouak    A  It  xandrovsk,  Np« 
Alexeiera  1 
Aleya^  Alaea. 
Aleytae=Aleta. 
Aleynt-  Aleut. 

Algodomes.    Algodones,   Algodonnea  Alcl 
Algokin.    Algomeequin,  Algotnequina, 

quin  -  Algonkin. 
Algommequin  de  I'lale-Kicheaipirini. 
Algomquina.  Algoncaine,  Algongina,  Al| 

gonic  Indiana  AlKonkin 
Algonkin  Infeneures  Montagnai> 
Algonkin  Lenape,  Algonkin*, 

thuk  ■  Algoiiuuian. 
Algonmequin.  Algonqoaina.  i 
Algonquin  —  A  Igonquian. 
Algonquina  a  tetee  de  Boule—Tcten  de  J 
Algonquina  Inferieura= Montagu  a  is. 
Algonquina  of  Rainy  Lake  =  Kojej 
Algonquina  Superieure  'Ottawa. 
Algoomenquini,    Algoquina.  Algoquoia, 

quina,    Algoumekina,  Algoumequini. 

quint,  Algumcnquini  =  A Icon kin . 
Aliata.  Aliatan,  Alia  tana  of  La  Playea.  Aliatana  of 

the  Weat,  Alia  ton  a.  Alia  ton*  of  the  weat  -  Ic tan 
Alibam,  Alibamaa,  Alibamiea, 

Alibamoua,  Alibanio,  Ahbanons ._ 
Alioh,  Aliche,  Alu  kaa-Eyeish. 
Alikwa-Yurok. 
Alimacany  —  Alimacnni. 
Alimamu  Alihamu. 
Alimibegoueci  =  Alimibegouck. 
Alimo  BoniU,  Alimo  Bonito 
Ahmouek.  Alimouk^  Illinois. 
Alinoonguina  -  Algonkin. 
Alimouek  AliniSek.  Alinoueca 
Alipconck,  Alipkonck  Vlipcoak. 
Aliah.  Aliahe«=Eyei8h. 
AliUk  Akhiok. 
AliUn.  Aliton  =  lt  tan. 
Aljiman-  Kljman. 
Al  ka-ao  Alcax. 
Alkakalilkea- Alkali  Lake. 
Alkanaaa  -  Ouapa w. 
Allagae-  Klliiav. 

Allamutcha  Old  Town  -  A  lam ue ha. 
AllaaU^Ataai. 
Al  lay  time  =  A  lent. 
All  Chw  f»  Motwainaik". 
Allebome— Comanche. 
Allegaeniay  ^Shannopin's  Town. 
Allegans  ^  Cherokee. 
Allegany  Indiana  -AlleKhany  Indian* 
Allegany  Village —  Deyonnegano. 
Allegewe,   Allege wi,  Allege wy, 

ghanya^Cherokee. 
Allegheny^-Alleghnny  Indians. 
Alleguipea-  Allaqulppa. 
Allegwi  ^Cherokee. 
Allemouohicoia-  Armouchiquois. 
Allenemipigoaa=Chippewa  of  Ijake  Nijt-u<'ii. 
Allequaa  -  Yurok. 
Allequippe-Allaiiuippa. 
Allianiea  -  Miami. 

U-trtit. 

All- 

fiamu. 
Allicamany  -  Alimacani. 
Alligany- Alleghany  Indian*. 
Alligator  Hole,  Alligator  Indiana-  Alligator. 
Alligewi,  Allighewia  -Chemkw. 
Allimacany  Allmaeani. 
Alllnouecka-  Illinois. 
Allvatalama  Alwathalama. 
Almacoao  Anaeoat. 

Almauchicoia,  Almonchiguoia,  Almouchicoisen. 

mouohiquoiae  Armouehiqt 
Almpquigna  -  Alympqulgna. 


Almpquigna  AiVIlll 
Alnanbai- Abnaki. 
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=»  A  coma,  Halona. 
Halona. 
Aloqui^Hopi. 
Alpawa= Alpowna. 
Al  pin  tca^  Alpincha. 
Ai  qla'a)  .=  Atlklaktl. 
Alquequin  a  A  Igonk  i n. 
Alqueataa  =  Azqueltun. 
Alaentia  =  Kaguyak. 
Alaeya,  Al-ai-Alaea. 
Alaigan  Wgwi  -  AroMagtintacook. 
AUigontfgok  Francis. 
Alaiiaa,  Alsi'  mciiinne\  Alsiya  A 
Altajuml,  Altajnmo- Altahmm. 
Altamaca,  Altapaha-Altnmaha. 
Alt«r=  Pitle. 
Altaraca-Olatarnea. 
Altaaae  -  Atani. 
Al  ta-tin^Sekani. 

Al  ti-tin  of  Bear  Lake-Saachutkenne. 
Altatmoa  -  \ltahin<>«. 
Altekaa  Texaa. 
Altenkins  ^  Algonkln. 
Altignenonghae  =»  A 1 1 igneenonjrnnhac. 
Altihamaguez,  Altikaroek,  Alf 

mcgtie. 
Alto   Pneblo  Alto. 
Aluquia  Abiquiu. 
Alvayelllit  =  Eskimo. 
Alwaththalam   A 1  wathalama . 
Amacabos.  Amacava,  A  mac  ha' 

Mohave. 
Amahim  -  Anahatn. 

Amahuaya*.  Amajabas.  .Imajavaa  Mohave. 
Amakaraongky  =  Aq  uackanon  k 
Amalecitea,  Amalicitea, 

Malccite. 

— Amonokoa. 

»=*  Anadarko. 
Amaoui  =  Hopi. 


Amaaconly,  t 

Amaaecontl. 
Amaai  -  Amahami. 

Amaaaacanty.  Amaaaaconty  -'  Aniaaccon  ti . 

Ama'-te- wat -ao'  -  Amahami. 

Amathlaa  ---  Yalaka. 

Amatihami  -■  Amahami. 

A  ma  tinatahi  Ainati.luintii. 

Amay-^  Aniave. 

Amaye'l-e'gwa- Big-island. 

Amiye'H  g<inahi'ta=Long  Inland. 

Amayea-Jemez. 

Ambahtawoot,  Ambah  tawnt  dinni,  Amba-ta  ut  tine. 
Ambatawwoot,  Ambawtamoot,  AmbawUwhoot 
dinneh,  AmbawUwhoot  Tinneh,  Ambawtawoot, 
Ambawtowhoot= Abbatotine. 

Amduatex^Coneatoga. 

Ame  iZufli. 

Amediche.  Amedichez«>Xabedachc. 
Ameaea=Jemez. 


Amehouest  Amlkwa. 

Ameiaa.  Ameiea,  Amejea  -=  Jemcz. 

"  s^Amikwa. 


Amelestes,  Amelicka.  Amelingaa, 
liatia,  Amenecia  =  Malccit<'. 


Ameraacogea, 

^Jemez. 


r=IIidataa. 
Umpqua. 

("ZnfiJ. 

Amicawaea,  Amiooia.  Amicouea, 

coura,  Amio-waya  Amlkwa. 
Amiea=Jemez. 
Amihouia  =  Amikwn. 
A'ut'k,  Amik— Ahmik. 
A-mi-ke-ar-rum  ->  Amaikiara. 
Amikoia,   Amikonea,   Amikoiiai,  Amikotiaa, 
kcuek,  Amikonea,  a  Mikoueat,  Amikouets, 
kouia,  Amikouya  Amlkwa. 
A-miks'-eks  Inuk^.k-. 
Amilieitoa-Malecitc. 
•Aminoya. 

3456— Bull.  30,  pt  2-07-  65 


=  Jemer. 


Attika- 


Amirgank&nioia  = 
Amitigoke  =  Amltok. 
Amitiokes  Amitormiul 
Amitona=  Yankton. 
Amitoq,  Amittioke,  Amityook  . 
Amkepa  tinea  =*  Hunkpatlna. 
Am  khark  hit  ton    A  [i  kak-hitt.m. 
Ammaraacoggin,  Ammareaooggia,  Ammascoggen 

A  roMHgun  tacook . 
Ammiakwatcheethinyoownc  =»  Paakwawininiwug. 
A  -moc-ha- ve — Mohave. 
A'moekwikwe  =»  Hopi. 
Amohah —Mohave. 
Amohak  -Mohawk. 
Amojaves  -  M< >hav<\ 
A  -mo  kini,  A  mo  kwi  =  Hopi. 
Amoleliah  Molala. 

Aroonoacofgaa,  Amonoacoggin  —  A  rwajfun tacook. 
Amooklaaah  Town  =Mukhve*a. 

i  =.  Arosaguntacnok. 
r^Amaaeeonti. 

-Amiiahungkwa. 


Amo  xium  qua, 

nhungkwa. 
Ampapa,  Ampapea  =  Hunkpaj>n. 
Ampkokni  maklaka,  Ampkua^Umpqua. 
A  'mp  x  ankni  =  \Va*CO. 
Amreaacoggin   Aroaagun  tacook . 
Amuchaba  Mohave. 
A'muhak= Mohawk. 

A  urn  kwi  kwe  =  Hopi. 
Amutakhwe=New  River  Indians. 
Ana=Cree. 

Anabaidaltcho-Nabedache. 
Anaoarck,  Anaobue -» Anaebuc. 
Anachataqua  -  Anacharaqua. 
Anacoac  —  A  nacoat. 
Anaooatan  —  Nac«  itch  ta  n  k 

Ana  da  ca.  Anadaghcoea,  Anadahcoe,  An  a  dah-haa, 
An-a-dah  kaa,  Anadahkoea.  Anadahkoa,  Anadakaa, 
An  a  dak-haa,  Anadakkaa,  Anadiko,  Anadaku, 
Anadarcoa,  Anadarko'a, 

k  oea=  Anadarko. 
Anagadoa— Anegadoa. 
Anagangaw  Horieoye. 
Anagongea,  Anaguanoygi  Abnaki. 
A  naguaa-*  Mohawk. 
Anaha^Inyaha. 

Ana- 


darko. 


a  Tribe-  Anahatn. 


Anaho,  Anahona, 
Anahuac  -  I n yaha 
Aaaica  Apalache=»Iniahico. 
Anaia  liainai. 
Anaiot  » Oneida  (vil.). 
Anaknak  =  Anagnak. 
Anakwan'kl=  Delaware*. 
Analac  Analao. 
Anamea  ™  A  ran  a  ma. 
A  nan  ares  ^  A  va  varea. 
An andaquc  =  <  a nandaigua. 
Anandarkoea- Anadarko. 
Anaaia-Biloxi. 
Anantooeah^Seneca. 
Anapaho-Arapaho. 
Anaquago,  Anaquaqua=Oquaga. 


=i  a  rosagnn  tacook. 
^  Naacapcc 


=  Anoatok. 
ie=8tockbridge. 
Anaudagaa- Onondaga. 
Anavares  Avuv.urr- 
Anawm  anient  =»Onawmanient. 
Anaxia=  Biloxi. 
Anayachtalik  -  A  ink  tali  k. 
Anayinta— Oneida. 
Ance.  Anoe-ke-we-naw  =  Weqtiadong. 
Ancestral  geas^Hangkaenikashika. 
Anchipawah  -Chippewa. 

Lorette^torette. 
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[b.  a. 


Ancocisco  =»  A  ucocisco. 
Andagaron  KiiiiHjmm. 
Andaicos- Anadarko. 
Anda-kpcBn^  Eskimo. 
Andaraque-^  Kanagaro. 
Andaroos = A  nadarko. 

Andaslaka,  Andastaehronon,  AndasUeronnons,  An 
dutMi,  Andaatagueus.  Andastaguex,  Andastakas. 
Andaates,    Andastfa,  Andastiguez,  Andaatiquez. 

Andasto'e'r,  Andaatoerhonon,  Andas- 

Andastognea, 


Andaatracronn 


Andaves AdaJ. 
And  dai  coes  =  A  nadarko. 
Anderson'*  River  Esquimaux  -  Kitegareut. 
Anderson's  Town— W  apeminskink. 
Andiatae=>  Andiata. 
Andoouanchronon    A  taronchrono. 
Andoaagues,  Andostaguez,  Andostoue 
Andowanchronon  =  Alaronchronon. 
Andreaffsky ,  Andreievsky,  Andreivsky  -  A  udreafski. 
Andrejanousohen  Aleuten  ~  Atka. 
Androsooggins^> ArOMaguntacook. 
Anduico  Anadarko. 
Anega-  lh  nya. 
Anenatea AnonaU'H. 
Anendaonaetia  Arendaonatia. 
Anenepit--  Kopagmiut. 
Aneretek^  Auontok. 
AnExte't'tim-Anektettim. 
Angalla-Oglula. 
Angawom  =  Agawam. 
Angechag'emut— Ankachagmiut. 
Angeles=Lot»  Angeles. 
Angeles  Taraichi^Taraichi. 

"  ti  koos  =  Aeeominta. 

Angit  Blade -Uunghet-haidagai. 
ink^Angraagsalingmiut. 
.  Angmalortuk. 
Angnovchamiut=Angnovchak. 
An  goon  =  Angun. 
AngSiens  =  A  ngou  tenc. 
Angoum  —  Agawam. 
AngStene^  Angoutenc. 
Anguum- Agawam. 
Ang  wush  a  AngWUsi. 
Anhawaa  Amahami. 
Anhayca,  Aniaca  Apalache  —  I 
Aniaka  haka  Mohawk. 
Anibishiw  ininiwsk^  Wahpekutc. 
Anicoyanque Anileo. 
Anie  » Mohawk. 
Aniegue  =Cnnienga. 
Aniez-^  Mohawk. 
Anigh  Kalicken    Aim  k  h  a 
Anijue=Anejue. 
Ani '  Kawi  U  Kawita. 
Anikoesaa-Creeka. 
Anileos  —  Anilco. 
Anilukhtakkak  -Anil 
Ani'-Na  tsl  - Natchez. 
Ani'-Nun'dawe'gi-Seneca. 
Ani'porspi-Nez  Pen  es. 
Ani  8«'nika=Seneea. 

j -Chippewa. 

Ani'  Skala'li 

Ani'-8uwa'lf-<heraw. 
Ani'U'gua>  Catawba. 
Ani'  Tsa'ta  =  Chootaw. 
Ani'-TsITcsu  -Chiekaaaw. 
Ani'-Wadibi'- Paint  Town. 
Ani'  Wasa'al    <  Nage. 
Aniyakh    Am  vak. 
Anr-Yu'tsl^Yuehl. 
Anj  ageen  =  H  on  eoye. 
Anloues  Iowa. 

Ankachagamuk,  Ankatchag  miout,  Ankatachagmiut. 

Ankochagamuk  —  Ankaehnk. 
Ankora  =  Arikara. 

An-Kotchin,  An  Kutcbin  -I  Ian  kinchin. 
Ankwa — Ump<|iia. 
Anhgmut—  Kaviagmint. 

«Am  sqadji'ns  rttAnl'-i-Cndl  skadjins  gitiinai. 
Anlygmuten-=  kaviagmint. 
Anmeaoukkanti, 

Hi. 


Anmoughcawgen  =.  Arosagun  tacook 
Annadankoes,  Anna  darcoes   A  nadarko. 
Annagaugaw 
AnnaE— Cree 
Annahawaa  »  A 
Annaho^Oaage. 

Umanaktuak. 
Annanatook,  Annanetoote    A  nam itung. 
Anna  Ooka-  Annaoka. 
An  nay --^  Hainai. 
Anndggho»    \  nadarko. 
A  n  n i egue ,  Anniehronnons — M oha w  k . 
Annieno^Canienga. 
Anniengehronnona,  Annienhronnons, 
Annieronona,  Anni 
Mohawk. 
Annirkakan = A  rosagt  i  n  tacook . 
Annocchy—  Biloxi. 
Anno-dar-coes=  Anadarko. 
Annogonges = A  bna  k  i . 
A  n  no  voknamiut  =•  A  no  vok . 
Annugannok.  Annuganok  -  Anugamok. 
Annunciation ^Sault  au  Reeollet. 
Anoeg  -----  Eno. 

A-nog-i-na  jin  =  Anoginajin. 
Anogogniute.  Anogokmute^  Anogok. 
i  Ahnaki. 
i=Anonatea. 
:  =  Anugamok. 
Auoatok. 

Arapaho. 
Nukfalalgi. 
Anoy= Avoyelles. 

A»'pa«  e'nikaci'j(a^Anpanenlkashika. 
Anqla'ke  hit  tan-=» Ankakchittan. 
Anaafriki — Wei  tapua. 
Ansaimas^  Anaaimes. 
Ansaua— Kanaa. 
An-shi-i-que  =  Aingahi. 
Antastoez,   Antastogue  . 

Antaatouex  »  Conestoga. 
AntcgsJtsu=Anchgnhlsu. 
Ante -Aide. 

Skinners 

of 

i«-Teton. 
Antboutan  tas =Oto. 
A«'ti-haB'  =  Munceytown . 
An  touhonoron  a.  Antouoronons,  An  to  vor  1 
Anunciata  ^Cornaquidam. 
Ann  qui]  1  gui  ■  An  vuku  mu. 

A'-nu  wna-wtt^Ahu. 
Anvn,  Anvig- An vik. 
Anwuei  winwti,  An  wu'-si 
Anyayea«Honeoye. 


=Sen< 


=Iowa. 
Aoat^AwatA. 
Aoatovi    A  watobi . 
Aoeatsioaenronnon  —  Winnebago. 
Aoecbiaaeronon  —■  M  iasisauga. 
Aoiatenon  m  Wea. 
Aome — Tohome. 
Aonays=*Iowa. 
Aondironnons™  Aondironon. 
Aoniatinonis  ■  Wea. 
Aorta  band^Heviqsnipahia. 
Aoaaannen  -  Tsagan  ha. 
Iowa. 


eatsiSaenrrbonon,  Aouentai 
Aouiatinons,  Aouittanons-^Wea. 
Apacci,  Apachaa  -  Apache. 
Apache  Arivapab  ---  Arivaipa. 
Apache  hordes  of  Pharaoh  — Karaon 
Apache  Indians  of  Nabaju  ->Navaho. 
Apache  Hohavea.  Apache  M< ' 

vavapal. 
Apacherian  —  Apache. 
Apaches  -  -  Kiowa  Apache. 
Apaches  Broncos^Cnirieahna. 
Apaches  Calcbunnes-ralchuflnea. 
Apachea  Carlanes  =  CarlanO!«. 
Apaches  Obiricaguis=Chiricahua. 
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de  Nabajoa,  Apaches  de  Nabaju,  Apaches 
de  Nauajo,  Apaches  de  navaio,  Apache*  de  Na- 
vajo, Apaches  de  Navajox,  Apaches  de  Navayo 

Navaho. 

Apaches  de  Peryllo  ~  Apache*  del  PerriH 
Apaches  des  7  Rivieres =  Meacalero. 
Apaches  Faraones,  Apaches  Farone* -Faraon. 
Apaches  Qilenos,  Apaches  jilenos -Gila  Apache. 
Apaches  Lipanes  =  Li  pan 
Apaches  Llaneros,  Apaches  Mescalero* 
Apaches  lHmbreno«="  Mimbreflos. 
Apaches  Nabajai  =  Navaho. 
Apaches  of  Seven  Rivers -Mescalerm. 
Apaches  of  the  Plains  -  K  iowa  Apache. 
Apaches  of  Xila^GUa  Apache. 
Apaches  orientaux=-Querecho». 
Apaches  Pharaones,  Apaches  Ti 
Apaches  Vaqueros,  Apaches  Vi 
Apaches  Xicarillas-  Jknrilla. 
Apache  Tonto,  Apache  Tontoes=Tontos. 
Apache  Yuma^Tulkepaia, 
Apachis— Apache. 
Apachos-Mescaleroa—  Mescalenw. 
Apachu,  Apaci  Ajwehe. 
Apacui  IhiHikuii. 
Apades,  Apache-  Apache. 
Apafan  =  Nestucca. 
Apahiachamiut—  Apahiachak. 
A  pahlahohe — A  pa  lac  hee. 
A  pa  huache    A  |  .  i  -  !  i  - 
Apalaooium,  Apalacha,  Apalache  ^ 
Apalachecolo-  Analathicola. 


Apalachen,  Apalaches. 
Apalachias=>  Apalachee. 


Apalacmaa  =  Apalachee. 
Apalachicoloes,  Apalachicoly,  Aj 

alachicola. 
Apalachinos,  Apalachins. 

Apalachites = A  pa  lachee. 
Apalachoocla.  Apalachucla= Apalachicola. 
Apalang.  Analatchcrs  Apalatchia     Vimi  icho1 

Annlaf/.hnlrl.        »  ,iu|',t,;.„,|„ 
Ap&laVODUKl  A      .\  pH  1 lit  II  li  i  Mil . 

ApaUtehy  =  A  pa  1  ac  h  ee . 

Apalatchy  Oola-Apalachn  ola. 

Apalatci,    Apalchen.   Apalehen,   Apallachian  In- 
dians— Apalachee. 

Apalousa,  Apalusa— Opelusa. 

Apamatica.  Apamaticks,  Apamatuck, 
Appomattc»c. 

A  pa  na  v   k.  Vbnaki. 

Apangape,  Apangasse, 

Apani--  I'awnee. 

A  pan-to- pae  =  A rikara. 

A  p4-o-pi=Nez  Perces. 

ApapUim  =»Spatsum. 

Apatc,  Apatch,  Apatche  -  Apache. 

A'patchu  —  Navaho. 

ApaU,  ApaUchees,  Apatsh  ■  A  pache. 

A  patajoe=» Navaho. 

Apaum  =  Patuxet. 

Apayxam  =>  Ebahamo. 

A  pedes^  Apache. 

Apelash  ■>  Apalaehee. 

Apeloussas,  Apelusas=Opelusa. 

Apeolstei  -  Apalachee. 

Apes -=  Ha  pes. 

A  pews"  tanks- ApewantHtika. 
Aphoon=»  Apoon. 
Apiches«*Eyeish. 
Apiches,  Apichi=>  Apache. 
Apilaches,  Apilashs  =  Apalachee. 
A-pi-na,  A  pinaua   Pi  nawan. 
ApLaefu=»Chepenafa. 
A  pi  neus  Wappinger. 
Apinulboinesa  Assiniboin. 
Apis=Hapes. 
Apiscaa-Ablhkn. 
Apkaw  ^Chicago. 
Apoches  Nacion  =  Apache. 
Apoga,  Apoge  -  Kuapooge. 
Apokachamute.  Apokagmute  =  Apokak. 
Apolashe  Apalachee. 
Appomattoc. 
s  =  Apanga*l. 

ll  JahhC  Ftai?a0he**  "  Apache' 

Appalaches,  Appalachians-;  Apalaehee. 

Appalachicolas-*  Apalachicola. 

Appalachites,  Appalachos,  Appallatcy,  Appall atta 


Appalou-Apalou. 

Appalousas «Opelusa. 

Appamatox   Appomattoc.  Matchotic. 

Appamatricx  —  Matchotic. 

Appamattocs.  Appamattucks.  Appamatucka 

mat  toe. 
A  p  peches  ~  A  pac  h  e . 
Appelathas,  Appellachee 
Appclousas  —  Opelu&a. 
Applegate  Oreek^Dakubetede. 
Appletown  =  Ketldaia. 
Apple  Village   White  Apple. 


Appo- 


Appomatioe. 

An  sah-ro  kee. 

kee  "(  rows. 
Apuasto  =  A  b  waste. 
A-pu-pe^NVz  Percy's. 
Apwatci  =  Apache. 
Anyang  ape-Apangasi. 
Aqbirsiarbing  =  A  k  birsiarbing. 
Aqiu  =  Peco*. 
Aqk'amnik  =  Akamni  k 
Aqk'anequnik=Akanekunik 

Aqkisk  anukKaik,  Aqkisk  Knukinik  -  A  k  is k  en u< 

kinik. 
Aqkiye'nik= Akiyeni  k 
Aqkdqtlitlqo^  Lower  Kutenai. 
A'-qo  sta*=Tolowa. 
A-qo—  Acoma. 
Aqokulo Chimaknm. 
Aquaauchuques=  Atqtianachuke. 
Aqua  Bail- Agua  Fria. 
Aqua  Caliente=<iupa. 
Aquachacha  -  Aguarhacha. 
Aquachonongue,  Aquackanonk*  Aquackanonk. 
Aquahpa.  Aquahpah  (|uupaw. 
Aquamachukes.    Aquamachuquea  -  Atquanachuke. 
Aq  uamish  =  B  a  h  nam  is. 
Aquanachukes  -  Atquanachuke. 
Aquaninoncke  -  Aquae kanonk. 
Aquannaque  -  Abnaki. 
Aquanoschioni, 

Iroquois. 
Aqua-pas — Qua  pa  w. 
Aquaquanuncke^>  Aquackanonk. 
Aquarage    Kanaka  ro. 
Aquasasne- Saint  Regis. 
Aquas-Calientes^  Aguas  ('alien tea. 
Aquascogoke  m  Aq  uaacogoc. 
Aquas-saw  tee  =  Koaaati. 
Aquatasi  =»  A  watobl. 
Aquataagane  —  Mahinm. 
Aquatubi  Awatobi. 
Aquatzagane  — Mahiean. 
Aqueckenonge.  Aqueckkonunque, 

Aquackanonk. 
Aqueloa  pissas,  Aquelon  pissas, 

Acolapiiwa. 
Aq  ueyquinunke = Aquackanonk. 
A  qui  Peoofi. 
Aquia=Acoma. 
Aquicato  ^  Aquicaho. 
Aquickanucke,  Aquicka 
Aquieo^.  Hawikuh. 
Aquieeronons.  Aquicrs  =  Mohawk 
Aquimurieaoa,  Aquimuricuta  -  Aquimuri. 
Aquinoshioni  —  I  roquoit). 
Aquinsa=  K  wakina. 
Aquinushionee  -  1  roquois . 
Aquira-Otam-a  Pima. 
Aquis=  Haqui. 
Aquiu  =  Pecos. 

nque= Aquackanonk. 
:=Accohanoc. 
,wjos=  Aquascogoc. 
Aquqenu'kqd,  Aquqtla'tlq<»=  Lower  Kutenai. 
Aqusoogock  =  Aquaocogoc. 
Aqustt-Tolowa. 
Aq'weba-Laguna. 
Ara-Kan>k. 
Araal^Harahey. 
Ara  ara  Karok. 
Arabasca  -  A  thaj«is<  an  Family. 
Arabaskaw  Athabasca. 
Aracaris-- Arikara. 


Aquegnonke 
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AKA(t  AKITKAS  ASON8-AHT 


f  B.  a.  s. 


Aragaritkas  NVtitrals. 
Araivapa™  Arivaipa. 
Arakadaho  =  Arik  i  l 
Arak'e  — Eskimo. 
Arambeck,  Arampae=Xorumbega. 
A  ran  am  at,  A  ran  am  eg  -^Aranama. 
Aranbega,  Aranmbeg8k  —  Non i ra f>ega . 
Arapahu,  Arapahays -=  Arapaho. 
Arapahoe*- A  Igonquian  Family. 
Arapahooi,  Arapakata,  Araphahoe,  Araphas,  Arap 
ho««,  Arapobaes,  Arapoho,  Arapohoae^  Arapaho- 
Arathapescoaa   Athapascan  Family. 
Araucba  -  A  racuchi. 


i=Abihka. 
Arbiceoochee  -  A  bi  kudshi. 
Arcahamoa-Tarame. 
Arcancas,  Arcansa~Quapaw. 
A  rchareea  Arikara. 
Archr  llnriiluy 
Ar  che  o-tek-o-pa— Matyata. 
Art  hli  co    I  '  I:  la  ha. 
Archirigouan  =»  Achiligoiinn. 
Ar<  houguf  ts  —  Oulchougai. 
Arc  Indiana  -CJuapaw. 
Aro  Plattas,  Area  a-plat»=d.«ower 
Arcs  Brisea  -  I  inaziiH'  shicha. 
Arcs-Plats,  Arcsplattea= Lower  Kutenai. 
Arctic  Highlanders =  I  ta 
Areibe=-Oraibi. 

Arenda,  Arcndacronons,  Arendaehronons.  Arenda 
enhronons,  Arendarhononons,  Arendaronnons, 
Arendaronona,    Arendarr  honoris,  An-ndorunn.jn 

Arcndahronons. 
Arepahas    A  rapaho. 
Aresaguntacooks 


-^Norridjrewoek. 


A  ra-tilr-o-pan-gU 
Arhan^Arhau. 
Arhoaett  -  A  hou«<ah  t. 
Aribabin  Anl.ailja. 
Aribac.  Aribaca    Ariviu  a. 
Anbaipa    Ari\ m  |>a. 
Aribaipia  ---  Raipia. 
Ar iba pais  •  Arivai  pa. 
Aribaycpia  Baipin. 
Aribechi  =  Arivechi. 

Aricara,  Aricarees,  Aricarie,  Aricaria,  Aricaa, 
Ariccareea,  Aricharay,  Arichard,  Arickara.  Arick 
a-ra-one,  Arickarawj,  Arickare,  Arickarees, 
Arickera  —  A  ri  k  ara . 

Aridgevoak.  Aridgewoak  Norridj?ew«Kk. 

A-rlk'-a  hu,  Arikaree*,  Arlk'-art,  Arikari.  Arikera, 
Arikkaras-  Arikara. 

Aripa^Arizpe. 

Aripahoes.  Aripohoes- Arapaho. 
Arisaguntacook*=Arosaguntacook. 
Arispa  Arizj>e. 
Ariswanisk  -  A  riawaniaki. 
Aritoac  -  Aritutoe. 
Arivac    B.i  1  pin. 

Arivapa,  Arivapa  Apaches,  Arivapaia,  Arivaypa 

Apaches  ^  Arivaipa. 
Arivetzi  —  Arivechi. 
Arizo  del  Aqua    Agua  Fria. 
Arizonian  Apaches  -=*  White  Mountain  Apache. 
Arizonian  Pimas  l'iina. 
Arkandada    '  >jla!a. 
Arkanaa  band  ^Santmikdhl. 
Arkansas  ^Quapaw. 

Arkansaw  band,  Arkansaw  Osages -Santsukdhi. 
Arkansaws,  Arkansea,  Arkanses,  Arkanzas,  Arken 

aaa,  Arkensaw,  Arken*ea=°Quapnw. 
Armeomeks  —  Eri  wonec. 
A r  me  shay — H idatsa. 
Armewamen,  Armewamus  —  Eri  wonec. 
Armos-Auk. 

Armouchicois,  Armucieeaes -■  Armouehiquois. 
Arnoniogre— Onondaga  (vil.). 
Arockamecook  Rtx-nmeca. 
Aroeck  =  A  r>ee  k . 
Aroenemeck  -  Eri  wonee. 
Arcgi*ti=Conoy. 

Arosagantakttk,     Arouseguntecook  -  Arosagunta- 

COOl 


Arapaho. 
Arrapapas=ChantapeU. 

Arraphas,  Arraphoea,  Arrapohoea  Arapaho. 
Arrasaguntacook,  Arreagi 

nocks  =  A  rosag  u  n  tacook . 
Arrekaras  -  A  ri  Kara. 
Arrenamuse  —  Aranama. 
Arrepahas—  Arapaho. 

Arreraguntecook,  Arreruguntenocka,  Arresagonta 
cook,  Arreaaguntacooks,  Arresaguntecook,  Arre- 
Bcguntecook,  Arrest  guntoocook,  Arresuguntoo 
cooks-  A  rosagun  tacook. 

Arricara,  Arricarees.  Arrickaraws.  Arrickaree.  Ar 
rickora.  Arnrkaris  Ankara 

Arripahoes  -  *  A  rapn  ho. 

Arrivapi  ■ = A  ri  vai  pa . 

Art  ockaumecook  =  Kocameea . 

Arrohateck,  Arrobattock,  Arrowhatocka,  Arrowha 

toea  =  Arrohattoc. 
Arrow  Men-^Mobfyu. 
Arroya,  Arroyo  =  Pueblo  del  Arroyo. 
Arroyo  del  Sonoitac— Sonolta. 
Arsanattock  -=  Arrohattoc. 

itecokes = A  roaagu  n  tacook . 
'Arseek. 
Arselarnaby  m  Awulanapi. 
Arsenipoitis,  ArsenipoiU- Aviniljoln. 


Ar- 
Ah- 


t=8t  Franc  is. 
^Arapaho. 
Artaylnovskoi,  Arteljnowskoje. 

telnof. 

Artez  Kutchi,    Artez  kutahi.   Artea  Xuttchin  ■ 

tcna. 

Artigoniche  •»  A  n  t  igoniahe. 
Artsmilsh  =  ArtMiiitl,  Lower  Chehalis. 
Arundaos,  Arundax»  Adirondack. 
Arunsegun  tekooka  =  A  ronagu  n  tact*)  k . 
A  ru'-qwa^*  Arukhwa. 
Aruseguntekooks  —  ArttsaKUutact  »ok. 
Arwacahwas,  Arwachaon  -  A  ma  ham  i . 
Asaha'ptin  =  Kez  Perce*. 
As  a  ka-shi ^Mandan. 
Asanyumu  ■  Asa. 
Asaukees  =Sauk. 
Asay  Hopi. 
Ascanis^  vacant*. 
Asco = Dooesedoo  we. 
Aseguang  ^Gahlinskun. 
Aseix-Aaeik. 
Asenys  =  Caddo. 

A'tepan*.  A'sepQn*  -  Ahseponna. 
A'seq  -  Aseik. 
Aae-quang~Gahlitu>kuu. 
Asha  nahm  ka    Slianuin  karak 
Ash  bot  chee  ah  =  AshboU'hiah. 
Ahhcroft-t'ahl. 
Aihewf  Ziifli. 
Ashi-ap'-ka-  wi  =  Bl  k  taaatetuse. 
A  shi  ui,  Ashiwi^Zufli. 
Ashley  River  Indiana^ Etlwaw. 
Ashnuhumsh  -^Snohomi- 1 
Ashochemies,  Aah-o-«bi-mi  -  Wappo. 
Asht  ia  la  qua,  Asht  ya  laqua  A«tialaqna. 
A  shu'-c  ka         -  i 

A/dhi,  Adhir/Tne-Ashihi. 
Asila -Axilla. 
A  8imaes, 

Caddo. 

Asinbols,  Asiniboels,  Asiniboines,  Asi'-ni  bwa*.  Asi 
nibwanak,  A-ai-ni-poi'-tuk,  Asinipovalea  =>  Assini 
boin. 

Aaistagueronoa,  Asiataguerouon>»Potawatomi. 
Asivonches  Seuvarita. 
A  Skala'lI^Tuscarora. 
Askeenac  -  Askinuk. 
Askeltan  -  Azqueltan. 
Askhomute  \>ko. 
AskioSaneronons,  Askikftanehronona. 

ronona  -  N  ipining. 
Aakmac,  Askinaghamiut- Askinuk. 
Askwalli  =  Xiw1ualli. 
As  ne  boines-=A8siniboin. 
Caddo. 
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Aspasniaqu 


i- 


Asoomachea=«  Asomoche*. 
Aaopus  Esnpus. 
Aapalaga— Asapalaga. 
Aapaaniaga.  Aapaaniaquan, 

agan. 
Aaperouaa=Opelusn. 
Agphalashe  Apalachee. 
A&aagunticook—  Arosaguu 
Aaeamacomoe  =  .Tcotnn. 
Aasan  pinks    Assu  m  pi  n  k . 
Aaaawampait.  Asaawanupait  -  AssawompMt. 
Asseekales^  Hatha  wekela. 
Aaaeenaboine,  Asseeneepoytuck  -  Awtlniboin. 
Asaegunaiga  >ank 
Aaaeinpinks-  Assunpink. 
Aaaekeiaea  Hathawekela. 
Aaaeliboia,  Aaaenepoila  ;  Aasiniboin. 
AsBcm    i  ii  1 1  < lo . 

Aateniboinea.  Aueniboualak,  Assenipoels,  Aaaeni 
poila,  Aaaenipoualaca,  Aaaenipoualak,  Aaaeni 
pouala,  Assenipouel,  Aaaenipoulaca,  " 


Aaaenipoulaka,  Aaaeni pouvala,  Aaaeni povala  A- 

sinibofn. 
Asaenj  igun  =  Osage. 
Assenniboins,  Aasenpoela=Assiniboin. 
Aaaeni* = Caughnawaga . 
Aaaeatagueronona  -  Potawaton  i 
Aa-aif  aoof  tiah  e-ram^  Asisufuunuk 
Aaaigun  aick  —  A  ssegun . 
Aaaigunaigs  —  A  swegun .  Osage . 
Asaikanna— Seneca. 
Aaailibouela^-  Assiniboin. 
Aa*illy=Ocilla. 
Aaaiminenkon= Assimlnehkon. 
Aaaimpouals,  Aaainaboea,  Aaainaboil,  Aaainaboine. 

Aaainaboina,  Asainabwoines- Assiniboin. 
Aaainaia,  Aasinay,  Aaaine— Caddo. 
Asaineboea,  Aaaineboin,  Aaaineboine,  Assinebwan- 
nuk,  Asamepoel,  Aaainepoila,  Aaainepoina,  Aaeine- 
potuc,  Aaainepoualaoa,  Assiniboelle,  Aaainiboela = 
Assiniboin. 

Aaainiboela  of  the  Worth -Northern  Assiniboin. 
Aaainiboela  of  the  8outh  =  Assiniboin  of  the  Plains. 
Aaainiboeai.  Aaainiboile,  Aaainiboila.  Asainiboinea 

Assiniboln. 
Asainiboin  Me natopa = Wa topapinali . 
Aaainiboina  des  Forete>=>Tschantoga. 
Aaainiboins  des  Plainest Assiniboin  of  the  Plains. 
Aaainiboina  of  the  forest  =Tse ha n toga. 
Aaainiboina  of  the  North- Northern  Assiniboin. 
Aaainiboina  of  the  Rocky  Mountaine,  Aaainiboins  of 
i-Tschnntoga. 


bouane,  Aaainibouela=  Asainiboin. 
Aaainibouela  of  the  Meadows  =  Assiniboin  of  the 
Plains. 

Aaainiboueta,  Assiniboules,   Assinib' wans  ^Assini- 
boin. > 
A  aainipi  ■  Ami  na  pi . 

Aaainipoala,  Aasinipoela,  Assinipoile.  Aaainipoileu, 
Assinipoils,  Aaainiponiela,  Aaain  potuc,  Aaaini- 
pousi,  Aaainipoiialac,  Aaainipoualaka,  Aaaini- 
pouara,  Assinipoulac,  Aasinipour,  Asainipovals. 
Asaini  poytuk.  Assinipwanak,  Aaainnaboin,  Aaain 
naboinea,  Aasinneboin,  Aeainnec  Poetuc,  Aasinni 
bains,  Assinniboan,  Aaainniboine, 
Sioux,  Aaainniboias—  Assiniboin. 
innis=('addo. 


Asainopoils,  Aaainpouele,  Aaainpoulac,  Aaainpouls 

Assiniboin. 
Assisagh,  Aaaiaagigroone  -Missisaugu. 
Aaaiata  Ectaeronnons  — Mascoutcns. 
Aasiataeronons,     Aaaiatagueronon,  Aaaiataquero- 

n on*  -  Potawatomi. 
Asaiwikalea  Hathawekela. 
AsaokSekik^Sokoki. 
Aaaoni,  Aasony  Caddo. 

Aaaoowamaoo  =  As^wompset. 
'  =r/ntiuhi. 

^Assawompset. 

=  Hathawe- 


Aaayletch,  Aaaylitch,  Aasylitlh- Atsellts. 
Aaaynais  ■■=  Caddo. 
Astakaywas,  Aatakywioh, 
Aaucsagna-j  Azucsagua. 
Aaumpcion  =  San<lia. 
Asuncion  =Sia,  Zufii. 


Attacapa. 


Asuncion  Amipas  — Cumpus. 
Asuncion  Arizpe  -  A  rizpe. 
Asuncion  Batuco  —  Batnco. 
Asuncion  de  0podepe=Opodepe. 
Asuncion  de  Raum  -Knhtin. 

Asuncion  de  Tepave,  Aauncion  Tepahue-Tepahue. 
Aawalthatana   Al  wathalama. 
As-wun  wu     A  -,i 
At=Ati,  Attu. 
A  ta-a-kut'  ti - Ataaknt. 
Atabi  hogandi  -=Awatobi. 
Atacapaa,  Ataeapaz,  At 
Atach,  A  tache  Tiichi. 
Ataeonchror 

Kfwiwiii 

Ataiwas 

Ataka-Attu. 
Atakapaa  -  Attacapa. 
A'-ta  ke-te'  tua'-niWtaaknt. 
Atakhtan  - AliUiia 
Atako  -  Attn. 
Atakwa  ^Catawba. 

A 'till  da'ndaka'nihl- Lookout  Mountain  Town. 
Ataniek  -  Atnik. 

Ataouabouacatouek  -  Boiiscotitton. 
A  taronch  ^  A  taronc  h  ronon . 
Ataaea^  Atasi. 
At  •to-U-16-UK  =Tum-arora. 
Ataaai  At.tM. 
AUtionoue = Nottoway. 
Atawawas= Ottawa. 
At*yos  =  Toho. 
Atcansa^Quapaw. 
Atchaer=Atka. 
Atchalugumiut=Atchaluk. 
Atch'aahti  an 
Atchelity=Atselits. 
Atchihwa'  -  M  aricopa. 
Atchiligouan  -  Achiligoiian. 
Atchixe'lish=Chehafis. 

Atohougek,  Atchougue,  Atchouguete~-Outchougai 

A'-touk  -Atshuk. 

Ateakari,  Ateanaca^  Atcacari. 

A-teet-sa  ■  Tangesatsa. 

Ate  na— Ahtena. 

Atcnaa  -  Sh uswap. 

Atepira— Atepua. 

Atesalgi,  Ateai-Atast. 

Ate' was  -  M  asset. 

Ateyaia  keokva= Astlalakwa. 

Athsbasca= Athapascan  Family,  Chipewyan. 

Athabascan- Athapascan  Family 

Athabaakans  -  Athabasca. 

Athapacoa,  Athapaches  =  Athapascan  Family. 

Athapaaca    A  \  iui ; ujm'iiii  Family,  Chipewyan. 

Athapaaque^ Athapascan  Family. 
Athapuseow= Athabasca. 
Athiataeronnon^  Potawatomi. 
Athlameth- Klamath. 
Athlankenetia  ^  Kimsqult. 
Athiaxsai— Tlatakanai. 
Athlete  =  Paviotao. 
Athnaer  —  Ahtena. 
Ati         Francisco  Ati. 
Atiaonrek^>Neutrnls. 
Atic=Ati. 
Atiga  Kittanning. 
Ati  gagnongueha  —  A  t  lignee  nongna  hac. 
A  ti  g  n  ao  uantan  —  Att  igna  wan  tan . 
Atignenongach, 
hac. 


Atik'-Ahdik. 
Atikamegues  ■  Attikamegue. 
A  til  amaa    A 1  i  bamu . 
Atimaco.  Atimuca,  Atinnuqua^Timucua. 
Atingueennonnihak  -  AttiK»c«>iionKnahac. 
A  tingyahointaa,  A  tin  gy  aho  u  1  an  =  A 1 1  igna  wan  tan . 
At  mi  kg  -  Atnik. 
Atinionguin  —  Neagwai  h. 

AtinniaSenten,  AUnouaentans  =  Attignawantan. 
Atintans,  Atintons  =  Teton. 

Atiouandaronks,  Atiouendaronk,  Atiraguenrek,  Ati- 

rhagenrenrete,  Ati-rhagenrets  -  Neutrals. 
Atison^San  Francisco  Ati. 
Atiwandaronk  =  Neutrals. 
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i~Atka. 
Atlachaco- Acoma. 
A 'tla'nu wi   •  liat tanooga . 
Atlaahimih  Takulli. 
Atna— Saliahan  Family. 
Atnachtjaner  Atnaer  j Ahtcna. 
Atnahe= Ahtcna.  Shuswap.  Sallshan  Family. 
At  nakt  shuswap. 
Ataalia  -Tnutin. 

Ataaaa,  Atnaa   Ahtena,  shuswap 
Atnatana,  Ataaxtayaal— Ahtena. 
Atnikmioute,  Atnikmut  Zagoakin  -.  Atliuk. 
A  to  CO,  A  to  ko  wun-wu  \toko. 
Atokuwe- Apache. 
Atontbrataronon,  Atontrataronnona, 

Atontratoroaoas^Totontaratonhronou. 
Atoo-hlp«=SalUh. 
Atotchasi  Czutiuhi. 
At8agaanen= Ont  waganha. 
Atowaa-^  Ottawa. 
Atowateany  —  Pota  watomi. 
Atoyoa— Toho. 
At  juiaha  ahliha   Hitchi tl. 
A  tq  uacke  =»  A  q  uac  k . 

Atquanachuck.  Atquaaachoka,  Atquanahuckes,  At 

quiaachuaka  — Atquanachuke. 
Atra'  K8ae-  Atrakwaye. 
A  tra '  K8ae  'r — Coneatoga . 
Atra  kwa  i- Atrakwaye. 
Atra  'k  wae  'ronnona, 
Atrutona -Teton. 

nen-T-QiKHnha. 
Mahican. 
Atslna. 
Atabaroke =Crow*. 
A  tsho  to  u  na  Etchareottiiic. 
A  'taiaa-k'ta'ua = Taskigi. 
AtaiataehroBoaa*—  1'uta  watomi. 
Ataiatagherroaaoaa—  Maa»*outen«. 
Ataiataberoron,  Atsistarhonon    Pota watomi. 
Atsugei,  Atauge'wi  — APmgewi. 
Attacapacaa,  Attacappa  Atttieapa. 
Attachooka  - 1  vitaehuco. 
Attak  =  Attu. 

Attakapaa,  Attakapo= Attacapa. 
Attamaaoo —Timucua. 
Attaaak=Atnik. 
A  ttapaba  --  A  ltumaha. 
Attaquapaa  =  Attacapa. 

AtUugee  =  Atagi. 


Attawita^  Kadohadaeho. 
Attayea=Tyigh. 
Att«gheny- Alleghany  Indiana. 
Attekamek   A  ttikamegue. 
Attencapas  -  Attacapa. 
Attcnkina  Algnnkltl. 
Attenmuk  =  A  t  ten . 
Attenokamiut  —  A  ttenok. 
Attcnonderonk  —  Neutrals. 

At  te  shu  pe  aba  lob  pan  ga=Les  Noire  Indian". 
Attlbameguea,  Atticameoeta,  Atticameoueca,  Atti- 

camiquea,  AtticamoeU  =  Attikam< 
Atticmoapicayea  « T h  1  i ngchudin ne 
Attignaoouentan,  AttigaaSaataa,  . 

Attignawantan  Attignawantan. 
Attigae-  Attique. 

Attigaeenonguahac- Atligneenongnahae. 
Attignouaatitana,  Attigouantan,  Attigouaatiaea,  At 

tigouautaa  =  Attignawantan. 
Attigiia-Kittanninj 


Attihouandaron  =  Neutrals. 

Attikamegouek,  Attikamegs,  Attikamcguekhi,  At 
tikamck,  Attikamequca,  Attikamiguea=  A  ttikam- 
egne. 

Attik  Iriaioueteha  —  A 1 1 1 k  i  ri  niouetch . 
Attikouetz Attikamegui*. 
Attikou  Iriaiouetx  —  Attikiriniouctch. 
Attimoapiquaiea,  Attimoipiquais,  Attimoapiquay — 

Thliugenndlniie. 
Attingneenongnahac,    Attingueenongnahac  =  Attig- 

neenongnanac. 
Attinniaoenten  -  Attignawantan. 
Attmoindarons    V  ulraN. 
Attinquenongnabac-i 


Attioaaadaroaa,  Ai 
ftandaronk.  Attio 

roak=Neutrals. 
Atti Sendaronk  -  Huron . 
Attique    k  t tanninj 
Attiquen 

nanac. 
Attiatae, 

tomi. 
Attiuoiadaroaa, 

Neutral*. 
Attochingocbroaoa  -  Ojeejok . 
Attoo,  Attou  TiAttu. 
Attuckapaa  A 


Attiaaadartm.  AttJ 


At.ikud.4hi 


AtuUUCoehltl. 
Atwagaanea^Ont  waganha 
Aua-tu-ui — A  watobi . 
An  ba  coo  che,  Au  be  coo  i-hr 
Au  be  cub  =  A  bi  h  k  a. 
Aubiaaukee  =  Abnaki. 
Aubococa = Abi  h  ka. 
Aub  &a  ro  ke    i  rows. 
Auoaaiaeo = Aueoeiseo. 
A u  che  nau  hat  che  Alchinahatrhi. 
Au  che  nau  ul  gau 
Aucbea=>  Eyeish. 
Aucoaiaco,  Aueosm-o 
Aud  j  e-jauk = O  j  ee  jo  k 
Auduata  Kdi.«to. 
Augallalla=»Oglala 
Auga 


Agawatn. 


quagcha, 

Oquaga. 
Augoam.  Augoan 
Augoon  -  Angun 
Auguaa  ■  Agawam. 
Au^hai,  Auiay==Ojai. 
Auiuiap^ujuiap. 
Auke.  Auke  qwan  Auk 
Aukpapaa  ■  -■ Hunk  papa . 
Aukaiwaah,  A'-ukaai 
Aukwick   ( >quaga. 
Au  k wu -  c  ta  Tolowa. 
Auloohawaa,  Au  lot  che  wan 
i=Tawehash 

iti. 


Aughquagaba,  Augb 
Aughquaghaa,  Augh^ick 


i^Monsoni. 
Au  muc-cul  le    A  iitakalli. 

Aumuckcawgen,  Aumughcawgea  =  Amtnorjcongan 

A  u  natok  =  A  noatok . 

A  i  net  te  chap  oo  =  Ana  tic  hap  k<>. 

Aunghim  =Tanotenne. 

Auniera,  Aunie«  =  Mohawk. 

Auolaaua  —  Paiute. 

Auorobagra = Nonunbega . 

Au  put  tau-e=>  Apatai. 

Auqardaeliag  ^  A  u  kardnel  i  ng . 

Auquaguaa — Oq  uaga . 

Auquitaaukoa— Delaware. 

Aura  n  an  p  ana — A  ranama. 

Auncara,  Aurickareea- Arikara. 


i^Aminiboin. 
Auaotunnoog  ^Stock  bridge. 
Autallga.  Autauga^Atagi. 
Autawa^  Ottawa. 
Authontantaa  Otu, 
Autia  -  Aute. 
Autira-  KikatMik. 
AoV  aaea — A  taai . 
Autobaa  —  Atagl. 
Autoaaee  —  Atnsi. 
Autouacka = Ottawa. 
Autrechaha  o-age. 
Aut  toa-ae,  Auttotsee^Ataai. 
Auuioo— Hawikuh. 
A'-uyax  Kickapoo. 
Avaraea,  Avarea^  Avavares. 
Ava  8upi«ai 
Avatanakakoi, 
Avauwaia=  Iowa. 
Aveadaha»Ar 
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Aricu^Hawikuh. 
Avipa  Apache— Arivaipa. 
Avnuligmiut==  Avnulik 
Avo  — Abo. 

Avogall.  AvovellM=*  AYoyellea. 
Avoy  -Iowa. 

Avoyall,  Avoyellaa.  Avoy  els  Avoyelles. 
Avoya  =Iowa. 

A  vuc  hoo-mar  liah«Ca«a  Montezuma. 
Awachawi  =  Amahami. 
A  wac  la'  urk  =■  A rva«b laurk . 
A^wae'iKla    A  \\  aitlala. 
A  wa  ha  was.  A  wa  ha  wajri 

Awahe,  Awahi  =  Pawnee. 
A  wa  i  Lala  Awaitlala. 


Awan  =  Avak. 
A  -wa-na-kwai  k'ya 
Awanee^Awiitn. 
A-wa  oo  =Tlaaluis. 
Awaaatci" — Oiuwouarini . 
Awaako  ammia  =  Wasco. 
Awuoi   Ah  wt'JiMKX. 

A  wla-ahe-tin  qui  -Cheyenne. 

Awaaaiaain    A  waii!«ee. 

Awata  winwu  =  A  wata. 

Awitch,  Awatche- Apache. 

A-wa-te-u- A  watobi . 

Awatichai  Echpou,  Awatichay  Amatiha, 

Awatubi,  A  wat  a  i,  A  wat  u  iana  =  A  watobi. 
A  wit'  wun-wu  Awata. 

A  waus  e,  A  wiui  e  wuj,  A  waua  is-ee«- Awnusce. 
Awoumbucka  -  Aukumbumsk. 
Aweatsi  waen  hronon  ■-■  Winnebago. 
A  wechiaaebronon  ~  M  i.vd&augn. 
A  wegen  =  O  wego. 
Awenrehronon  =  Wcnroh ronon. 
A  wha  whi  lac  mu ■  ■  A  whawhila^hmu. 
Awi-adahi^Kllkitat. 
Awighsaghroene    A  wichsaghroone. 
AwiVendx.  Awi'ky  enoq-Wi 
A  wish  in  aub-ay-Chippewa. 
Awixna=Awlgna. 
Awka^Auk. 
A  wo-  Pawnee. 


i=Pima. 
A'wp=»  Apache. 

Awp-pa-pa-  Maricopa. 
Awuci  winwu  Awushi. 
Axa,  Axaaa— Harahey. 
Axanti  Axauti. 
Ax  as  ilnrahey. 
Axehinen-=Pav 
Axi  =  AU. 


Axoytre-Axol. 
Axihiaaay*ninu  -Chippewa. 
Axtaoe  Tawiha>h. 
Axua=Comeya. 

Ayabaaca- Athapascan  Family. 
Ayabaakau  Athabasca. 
Ayabaakawiyiniwag^SakawIthiniwuk. 
Ayachaghayuk- A'iachagluk. 
Ayache  =  Eyoish. 
Ay acheruk  -  A  lachagiuk. 
Ayahwa  !>>wa. 
Ayakhtalik,  Ayaktalik 
Ayali'yI=Jore. 
Ayanabe  =  A  Yalta  hi. 
Ayaaaia—  Hainai. 
Ayano  Kanohatino. 
Ay  ana  liankutcbin. 
Ayaa=Eyeish. 
Ayatehinini,  Ayatchiyiniw 
A7ya-to  =  Anipaho. 

Ayauvai, 


Aiaktalik. 


Ayauway,  Ayauwaya  -  Iowa. 
Ayavala,  AyaTille=»Ayavalla. 


Ayavoia,  Ayawai. 

Ayay»=Eyei«h. 

AybamoanAlibamu. 

Aybino  =  Aivino. 

A  y  charta = H  a  c  h aa  t  h . 

Ayche,  Aychia,  Ayeche-->  Eyeish. 

Ayenai,  AyenU- Hainai. . 


Ayennia-Yojuane. 
Ayeouaia,  A] 
Ayea-Eyei» 
A ye tan  Irian. 
Ayhuttiaaht — Ehatiaaht. 
Ayiehea,  Ayiah- Eyeish. 
Ayia  iyini wok » free. 
Ayjadoa,  Ayjaoe=Tawehash 
Aynaia,  Aynaya.  Aynioa=-  Hainai. 
Ayoa  I"\mi 

Ayodaudao  =  Basotu  tcan . 
Ayoea-»Iowa. 
Ayon:i  Kanohatino. 
A  yor.ai  Hainai. 
Ayonontouna,  Ayonontout-Junundat. 
Ayooia,  Ayoouaia,  Ayoouea,  A; 

aha,  Ayouea.  Ayoues-^Iowa. 
Ayouou  too  ■  A  yanamon 
Ayouwa,  Ayouwaia,  Ayou-.,, 

Ayovou.  A'yowa,  Ayoway-Iowa. 
Ayquiyu  *Ayqui. 
Aya-AU,  Eyeish. 
Ayaea=  Eyeish. 
Aytch  arta=Hachaath. 

Ayuhwa'fl^Hi  wa^sw" IOWa" 
Ayukba  =  lowa. 
Ayuwaai^Yowani. 
Ayuwaa  ■-  Iowa. 
Aywani  Yowaui. 
Ayzea—  Eyeish. 
Axacbagyagmu  t  m  Kokrot. 
Asadyxe  —  Adai. 
Azana  ■  Ataina. 
Azavay    Sarauah! . 
Aziagmut  -Azingmiut,  I'naligmiut. 
Aziavigamut, 

Aziavik. 


Baachinena.  Baakuune'na°**Ni 
Baakuah'  =  Dakota. 
Baa  tcune'na    N . i  L  i -  inena. 
Babarole  =  Br  I 
Babayoulas  Bayogoula. 
Babeaagui  ^Bahasaqui. 
Babioori  =  Bahiacora. 


Nataotin. 
Babor—  Pabor. 
Baborigami- 
Ba«-*San  Xavier 
Bacabaohe  —  Kaca. 


Bacadeguatxi,  Baca  de  Huachi»BacadegUachi. 
Ba<*adae=Becancour. 
i  Matape. 
guea- vacoregue. 
de  Ouaehi^bacadeguachi. 
Bacatzi  Bacuachi. 
Bacayopa= Baqnigopa. 
Baccaloona,  Baccatoons  Baccatoi 
Bacerao  —  Boserae. 
Bachom'a  country    Tan kitcke. 
Bacoachi,  Bacoaiz,  Bacoatzi^  Bacuachi. 
Bacoreguea.  Bacorehui  =  Vacoregue. 
Bacouiz  Bacuachi. 
Bacuanot  Bacuancos. 
Bacuo  —  Bacum. 
Bacutia  Bacuvia. 
Bad  Bowa=Tinazipeshieha. 
Bad  Coup  -  Esekepkabuk. 
Bad  Facea  -  Itesmcha. 
Bad  Hail- Pawing  Hail'*  Band. 
Bad  Heart*-  Kiowa  Apache. 
Bad  Honors^ Esekepkal.uk. 
Badiea=Bidai. 
Bad  Legsina-Emchkabuk. 
Bad  looking  onea  ^(tlaglahecha. 
Bad  People  -=  EttchaotUne. 
Badwunun-  Palwunuu. 
Badz-  Es<{ugbaag. 
Bagopaa  Ba^iopa. 
BagowiU-Navaho. 
Bahakoain«  Cheyenne. 
Bahamoa  =  Eiiahaniit. 
Bah*'  quM=>Bahekhube. 
BahiaaEHpiritu  Santo  de  Zi'iftiica. 
Bahium — Bacu  m . 
Bahwetego-weninnewug,  Bahwetig 


ALsinn,  Pawa- 
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Baiagoulas- Bayogoula. 

Bailkovakoe=Belkofski. 

Baimela  Baimena. 

Baiougoula  Bayogoula. 

Baiaimetes  Beraiainite. 

Bai'-yu«=Bayu. 

Bajio  de  Aquituno  =  Aquitun. 

Baiiopas  Bagiopa. 

Bakab-Pakab. 

Bakhkanapul^Tubatulabal. 

Bakiho",  Bakihon  =  Bakihon. 

Bald  Heads— Comanche. 

Bald  Hill,  Bald  Hill  Indiana =Chilula. 

Ballena^  Egepam. 

Ballc/.a    1  epehuanea. 

Bal-lohnPaviotno. 

Baluxa,  Baluxie=Biloxi. 

Balwiaha- bad  wist  ha. 

bago. 

Banac,  Banacka^  Ban  nock. 
Banagiro  =  Kanagaro. 
Banaiti  Hnnnwlt. 
Banalaoaic-  Panalaohic. 
Banamichi  Bananiltzi. 
Banani,  Ban  at  tees,  Banax=>  Bannock. 
Band  lar  Oru  (orain)  or  canoe  ^Watopapinah. 
Band  of  Kinkash.  Band  of  Kinkrash-  Klnkaah. 
Band  of  the  lights    <  Imiru. 
Band  that  eats  no  buffalo  I 
Baniatho— Cherokee. 
Bannach  Snakes, 

Bannock. 
Ban  torn = Bantam. 
Banuminta— Serranos. 
Bapiap*s  =  Babispe. 
Ba-qa-fi=>Makah. 
Baqueroa = Q  uerecbos. 
Baquioba,  Baquiova  Hugiopa. 
Ba-ra-ahup'-gi-o  Dakota. 
Barbarole=('hankute. 
Barbua-  White  Indiana. 
Barchuxem,  Barcluxen  Patuxent. 
Bar-har  clia  Pahatsi. 
Bark  Indians  -  Micmac. 
Bark  tribe =Ecorcc. 
B  asacora  =  Baca  nora. 
Basdece  ani,  Basdetce 
Baseraca  =  Baserac. 
Baae-tlo  tinneh-TatKanottlne. 


•  Bushamul. 
=Va*isa. 
Baaket  People  ~ Col ville. 
Basket  Village-Tuugge. 
Bi  aa)  Saura   Saura  Towns. 
Basses  Rivieres— Lower  Creeks. 
Bastard  Beaver  Indiana  =  Eteheridiegottine. 
Baa  Tchinouka= Lower  Chinook. 
Batacora,  Batacoaa  Babiacora. 
Batang,  Batang  a  Patting. 

Batard  Loucheux.  Baturds  Loucheux  Nellagott 

Ba-tei'p-kwa-si— Bachinkwasi. 

Batemdaikai,  Batem  da  kai-ee,  Batem  da  kali  -  Kato. 

Bat  House  =  ('hakpahu. 

Batin  da  kia  -  Kato. 

Batkinyamu^Patki. 

Batokova  -  Patoq  ua. 

Baton  Rouge-  M  ikasuki. 

Batoada   San  Xavier  del  Bac. 

Battle  le  mule  emauch = M  ethow . 

Batucos— Endevc. 

Batuearis-  Batucari. 

Batzakakat-Batza. 

Baviaeora—  Babiacora. 

Bawateeg.  Bawating,  Bawitigowininiwag,  Bawiti 

gunk.  Bawiting  ^Pawating. 
Bayacchito   Bayou  Chicot. 

Bayagola,  Bayagoubaa,  Bayagoulas,  Baya  Ogoulas 

Bayogoula. 
Bay  Indiana-Oklahannali,  Winnebago. 
Baymapomas    S  i  u  k  y  < .  ne. 
Baymoa  -Bunion. 


Bayogola,    Bay  on 

Bayogoula. 
Bayou  Chene-Namukatsup. 
Bayou  Chico  =  Bayou  Chicot. 


t^Bazhi. 
=  Bldai. 

-people,  Beansmen=Papago. 
Bear=(,honakera,  Matonumanke. 
Bearded  Indians  -  White  Indiana. 
Bear  Indians" ( Mat ehot in. 
Bear  Lake  Indiana— Sascnutkenne. 
Bear  nation  ^  Attignnwan tan. 
Bear'a  Paw  Mountain^ Shi ptetza. 
Beathook— Beothukan  Family. 
Be  auan  court— Becancour. 
Beaux  Hommes-Quapaw,  Siksika. 
Beaver^Ktcheridiegottine,  Pakhtha,  Patha,  Taw- 

enikashika,  Tsattine. 
Beaver  band  /.hapeinihkathina. 
Beaver  Creek -Saweunk. 
Beaver  gens^Itchhasualgi,  Zhawenika.<diika 
Beaver  Hill  Creea-;  Pa.sk  wawlniuiwug. 
Beaver  Hunters^Tsattine. 
Beaver  (Indians)  =» Amikwa. 
Beaver-men -~Tamakwapi. 
Beavers- Tsattine. 
Beaver's  Town,  Beaver  Town=1 
i-Abihka. 


court,  B  ecu  n  court = Becancour. 
Br-dah  marek  Bidurrmrek. 
Bedaia,  Beddiea,  Bedeea.  Bediea 
Brdxaqetcha,  Bedxietcho-  Chippewa. 
Be  ga  kdl-kixiu  =  Mogollon. 
Behathook^Beothukan  Family. 
Behda^Buada. 
Boicaa  At.ihka. 

Be-juij  Tu-aij,  Be-Jui  Tu  ay,  Be-juy  Tu-ay-«  Bejui- 

tuuy. 

Bekancourt- Becancour 
Bekiu=>Beku. 

Belantae-etea,  Brlautae  etea- Hidnlsa 
Belbellaha  -  Bellabella. 
Belem  =  Belen. 
Belhoola- Bellacoola. 
Belkovaky=Belkofski. 
Bella  Bellas- Bellacoola. 
Bellacoola—  Salishan  Family. 
Bellaghchoolaa,  Bellahoola— T 
Bell  Bellas^  Bellabella. 
Bell-houla,  Bellichoola 
BeUkovskoi-Belkof«ki. 
Belochy,  Belocse-Biloxi. 
Beloved  People=ChufanikMa.  Watakihulata. 
Beloxi--  Hiloxi. 


Biloxi. 
Benadoa-  Venados. 
Benaquia=Abnaki. 
Bend  village  -  Paudehokto. 
Beneme,  Beneme,  Benyeme— Serrano*. 
Beothik,   Booths,  Beothuca, 

Beothuk— Beotnukan  Family. 
Beowawe  ^  Beowawa. 
Bergbewohner«=  Montagnaii. 
Bersamia,  Be: 
Bcndnmite. 
Berthold  Indian  Village  ^Hidatsati. 
Berti  amis  tea,  Bertiamitea=  Bcnrinmile. 
Beeancon— Beean  cotir. 
Be  ade'-ke= Foxes. 

Bes  he  kwe-guelU  -Miseek  w  igweel  is. 
Be'abHtchi^  Kiowa. 
Bes-tchonhi~  Bi.stehonigottine. 
Bcthaiamits=Bersinmite. 
Bethuck^Beothukan  Family. 
Be  1 1  d*e  m  A  rapaho. 

Be- ton-auk  an  ub  yig=Betonukeengainnbejir. 
Betaiamites,  Betaiamita  Bersiamite. 
Betumki^Mitomkai  Porno. 
Bevan  aca,  Bewanaos^  Dakota. 
Be'xai-Jicarilla. 


Bican=Bicam. 
Bica-ni-Bithani. 
Bicani-Dsihlthani. 
Biccarees- Arikara. 
Bi  .  o  we  ths  Piqua. 
Bicuner-San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo. 
Bidaiaea-  Bidai. 
Btdilpahe"ko-  Pueblos. 
Biday,  Bidayea- Bidai. 
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Biddahooch.ee  -Bit hahoNlii. 
Biddaq  uimamar « 
Bidias  BidaS. 
Bierai,  Bieride— Laguna. 
Bierai'n  =  Keresan  Family. 
Bif  hill=Pasukdhin. 
Big  Ankle  band=>Iyakoza. 
Big  B«ad  =  Arapaho. 
Big  Beavers- Moravian. 

Big  Belley,  Big  bellied.  Big  Bellies=Gros  Ventres. 
Big  Chehaus.  Big  Chehawe-Ohlaha. 

Big  Cove^Kalanuyl. 
Big  Devils = Watopachnato. 
Big  Eagle's  band=*Ohf 
Big  Eddy-Niukhtash. 
Big  heads=Tetea  de  Boule. 
BigHills=Pasukdhin. 
Big  Jim's  Band-=  Kispokotha. 
Big  legged  horses  =  IyakojEa. 
Big  Lick  =  Ketchei 

Big  lips  -Natantin. 

Big  Pauch,  Big  Paunch   Gros  Ventres. 
Big  salt  lick=.Ketchewaundaugenink. 
Big  Stone  Lake=Inkpa. 
Big    Talassee,   Big  ~ 

Talasse 
Big  Tellico~Tellico. 
Big  Track=Santsukdhi. 
Big  Tree=Gaandowanang. 
Big  lichee  Town= Yuchi  town. 
Big  Ufala=F.ufaula. 
B  i k  ta'  she  ■=  Shoshon  i. 
Bflchula-Salishan  Family. 
Bilexes  -Hiloxi. 

Bilhoola.BillechooU-Bellncoola.Salishan  Family. 
Billechula=Sali-li  ui  Family. 
Billikula = Bel  lacoola . 

Billoxie,  Billons,  Biloochi,  Biloechy,  Bilocci,  Bi- 
lochy,  Bilocohi,  Bilocohy,  Biloui,  Biloxy-Biloxi. 
Bilqula  =  Be)  lacoola, 
Biluai.  Biluxi  Biloxi. 
Brlxula  =  Bcilacoola. 

Bin  i  ette  She  de«k-a=San  Carlos  Apache,  White 

Mountain  Apache. 
Binuxsh,  Bwoxahi-Blloxi. 
Biquache  =»  Baeuaeh  i . 
Birch  Bay=Semiahmoo. 
Birch  Indians-Tennuthkutchln. 
Birch -rind  Indians, 


-Nlplasing. 


Bird-Fusualgi. 
Bird  (gens)  =Chorofa. 
Bird  Pueblo=  Pueblo  of  the  Bird. 
Bird  Town = Tsisk  wan  i. 

BiroroB  I'iro. 

Biaanig = Busanic. 
B  iscatronges = Coaque. 
Bishapa  — Bissasha. 
Bishkun  T  amahs  =  Bishkon. 
Biakatronge  ■  Coaq  ue. 
Bissersins,  Bisseriniens,  Bissirinii 
BItihotsi  =  Bithahotshi . 
BItani  Bithani. 
Bitomkhai^Mitomkai  Porno. 
Bitoupas  =  Ibitoupa. 
Bi  vous  Bavu. 
Bielkowskoje-Belkofski. 
Black =  In  kesa  be. 
Black-arms = Cheyenne. 

Black  bear  M'hona  kern,  Tunanpln,  Wasapetun. 
Black  bear  gens =  Wa*aenlkash Ika. 
Black  Canon—  Snapa. 

Black  dog,  Black  Dog's,  Black  Dog  s  band=*Ohan- 

hanska. 
Black  eagle  ^Hangatanga. 
Black  Eagle's  band- Wamdisapas  Band. 
Black  Falls  ruins= Wukoki. 
Blackfeet  ,  Si hasapu,  Siksika. 

Blackfeet   Dakota*.  Black  feet   Scioux,  Blackfeet 

Sioux,  Blackfeet  Tetons  Sihasapa. 
Blackfoot=Slksika. 
Blackioot  Dakotas-»Sihasapn. 
Black  footed  ones  Siliasapakhcha. 
Blackfoot  8ioux=Sihasapa. 
Black  Hawk  Band -^Mokohoko. 
Black  Hook= Back  hook. 
Black  house    Hick,  r,  u 

Lake  of  Tears =Shipapullma. 


Black  Mingo— Win  yaws, 
Blaekmouths  -Stikhutit. 
Black  Panis-  Wichita. 
Black  Pawnee  -Ankara.  Wichita. 
Black-River   band  Mekudewugamitigweyawini- 
niwak. 

Black  Warrior,  Black  Warriors  Town  Tuskalusa. 
Black- Waters Xeaietsha.  Okalusa,  Opelousa. 
Blanches   White  Indians, 
Blanoo  »  Pueblo  Blanco. 

Blancs,  Blancs   Barb  us,  Blanea,   Blank  Barhus 

White  Indians. 
Blinde  Towne-Ohanoak. 
Bloodies,  I 
Kainah. 
Blow  horn  Nest= Wakokavi. 
Blue  Earth  Indians    Ncz  IVrces. 
Blue  Earth  Village = Man  k  a  to. 
lipped  people  =  Blewinouths. 
mud  Indians.  Blue-muds=Nez  Perces. 


Bluff  Indians  -Prairie  band 
Blo  kci,  B'lukai=Biloxi. 
Blunt  Indiana^  Blount  Indians. 
Blut   Indianer  ! 
Bobor  Pahor. 
Bobrovo,  Bobrovskoe, 
Bobrowskoje  m  Uyak. 
Bocootawwanaukcs,  Bocootawwonaukes.  B ocoo taw- 
won  o  ugh,  Booootowwonoeka  -  B<  a-ootaw  wunuuke. 
Bocrettea  — Bocherete. 
Bo'dnlk"inago  <'<>mancbe. 
Bodega— Olamentke. 
B6d*Vwiumi= Paleuyami. 
Bceothick,  Boeothok*»Beothukan  Family. 
Bogas  Bauka. 
Bcgue  Chittoa=Bogueehito. 
Boin-acs,  Boines- Dakota. 
Bois  Brule,  Bois  bhlle  Teton  -=  Brule. 
Boise  Forte  --■ Sug wau nd ugah win ine wug. 
Boise  Shoshonees— Wihinasht. 
Bois  Forts  Sugwau  nd  ugah  w  i  n  Ine  wug. 
Bois,  Nation  de^»  Ottawa. 
Bois  rule  Teton,  bois  Buley=-  Brule. 
Bois,  Villede-Logstown. 
Boka  Bauka. 
Bokeaf-Hopi. 
Bolbon  -Bolbone. 
Boli^Buli. 


Bollanos=Bolinas. 
Bolshoigor^Big  Mountain. 
Boluxa,  Boluxes.  Boluxie-Biloxi. 
Bonacks,  Bonak  =■  Bannock. 
Bonaparte  Indians— Newhuhwaittinekin. 
Bonarch  Diggers,  Bonarchs,  Bonarka=  Bannock. 
Bone  Indians -^Assegun,  Osage. 
Bo-  galaatshi  =  Bankalachi. 
Bongees  =  Sarsi. 
Bon  i  foucas  =  Bon  fnuca . 
Bomto    Pueblo  Bouito. 
Bonnaoks,  Bonnaks,  Bonnax  Bannock. 
Bonnet— Kkupabck  i 
Bonochs= Bannock. 
Bonostao= Bonos  tac. 
Bons  Irocois=>  Huron. 
Bookfl= Bauka. 
Boonaeks  =»  Bannock. 
Booshamool— Bushamul. 
Booth  iana    Nctchllirm  int. 
Bored  Noses-  Amikwa. 
Borka    Hi.  irk  a. 

Born  in  the  middle*=Chognakei>klsela. 
Borrados  ^Tawehash. 
Boshgisha  Poskesas. 
Boston  Bar  Koiaum. 
Botkin'ago-Atsina. 
BoUhenins-Oceaneechi,  Patahenin. 
Boucfuca,  Boukfuka=>Boucfouca. 
Bounding- Wind-  Kiyuksa. 
Bove=San  Ildefonso. 
Bo  wat  ch at.  Bo watsh at  Mooachaht. 
Bow  e-ting  -  Pawating. 
Bow  Indians  -Quapaw. 
Bowpith  —Sans  Arcs. 
Bow  String  (Society )  =  Himoiyoqis. 
Bowwetegoweninnewug,  " 
Braba=Taos. 
Bracamoa=  Ebahamo. 
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»=Tao*. 
Brasstown-- Itaeyi. 
Bread  Nation  =  Paficagou la 
Breakers  of  the  custom  =»Kiyi 
Breed  Nation- Pa»-agoula, 
Bridge  River— Kanlax. 
Broiled  meat  peopU^VaclM'Unpa.^ 

katcbka. 
Broken  Moccasin-* Bannock. 
Broken  Promise,  Town  of—Tomo. 
Bronoo— Chiricahua. 
Brothertown  ^Brotherton. 
Broule  Sioux.  Brucellares,  Brule 

Brule  Sioux.  Bruliea- Bruit'*. 
Brushwood    i  In pjx  k.iwkn  \ 
Brushwood  Indiana- Etchareot line. 
B.  Baura  (Baa  8 aural  -Saura  Towns. 
B  u  aadabaa = G  uaza  van. 
Bubu=Yupu. 

Buenaventura=  Mishongnovi. 
Buenavista^Bacuanc<«.  yulquiborica. 
TJano=Huchiltchlk. 
>=Cheduuga,  Dyosyowan,  Tealnde. 
>bull=Chedunga. 
Buffalo  Dttaf  ==Kahniftaik.<^ 

i  eena *\eenika*hika. 
I  Huntere==Quercehos. 
Buffalo  Indiana  =  Kotnoteka. 
Butfaloons  -  Buckaloon. 
Buffalo  Province  =  Zufii. 
Buffalo  tail^Teainde. 
Buffalo  Town    Vim*  1 1 
Buffler'a  Town  —  Buckaloon. 
Buhk'herk,  Bukln  =  Hopi. 
Buknatallahaaaa  =■  Pakau-Tallaha.t*e 
Bulbones  <Rolbone. 
Buli  winwd,  Bu'-li  wun-wu-Buli. 
Bullheada  Tetes  de  Boule. 
Bulls=OkoB. 
Bumas-Suma. 
Burned  =  Bruit?. 
Burningtown  -Tikaleyaauni. 
Burnt  Hip  Brule,  Burnt  Thighs, 

Brule. 
Busani-Buminic. 
Buahonea,  Bushurnnes  Bu-!mmul. 
Bus  in  as  see,  Bus  in  aus  e.  Bus  in 
nausee. 


Field  -  Hle- 


Caacac^Caacat. 

Caaguaa  -Cay  use. 

Caaki  Cherokee. 

Ca*"',  Caa»'qti-  Dakota. 

Caatri  Catroo. 

Cabadilapo  as  Kiito. 

Cabau-s  Kabaye. 

Oa-ba  na-po  » K  nabenapo. 

Cabancko  -=  Bhabanah  kah . 

Gabaxon=»  PnNcta. 

Cabbaaaaguntiac.  Gabbaaaafuntiea, 

quoke  -  A  nmsecon  ti . 
Cabben,  Cabbina ^Tekanitli. 
Cabelloa  realxadoa-Chippewa. 
Cabeson  —  Palst'ta. 
Cabetaa  Kawita. 
Cabetka Caborea. 
Cabeugna^Cahucnga. 
Cabeion    I 'also  la. 
Gabia- Kahavr. 

"oa=Cahinnlo. 
Caborea- (aborca. 


Cabri  =  Zufli. 
Cabuenga  -  Cahuenga. 
Cabuitta-  Kawita. 
Cabujacaamang, 

Magdalena. 
Cabureoa»Cambujoa. 
Cabwaaing  -^Shabwasing. 
Cac   Ke.  Sbaah. 


Cacahouanona  m  Sba  w  nee . 
Cacames    Tarn  me. 
Caeani  =»  Cheyenne. 
Oaoat = Caaca  t . 
Caochumaa  -Chaki  hitima. 
Cachanuage^  Caughna  waga. 
Cachaposta tea  -Caehapoti tales. 
Cachecaeheki = K  uskimk  i . 
Cacheee'a  band— Cochise  A 
Cachekacheki    K  lUikuaki. 
Cach  en  u  age  -  =  ( 'a  u  g  li  n  a  waga. 
Cachiadachae  --■  Tueadaeso. 
Cachichi  =  San  Felipe. 
Cachiea  -Kirhai. 
Cachiae  Apaches.  C 
Cachiti^Cochiti. 
Cachnawage  =>Caughna 
Cachnawayea  =  Conoy. 


waga. 

Cachuniila-*Cachanila. 

■Caughna' 

r'anco. 


Cacomtaa^  Kawita. 
Car  ta    qwut  me'  )unni^Umpqua. 
Cacupaa    <'»«'<•)'.  i 
Cadadoquia^  Kadohadacho. 
Cada  kaaman    m:j  Ignacio  c1 
Cad'ane— Shatanc. 
Cadapouoes — Catawba. 

Cadaquia,  Cadaudachos,  Cadaux,  Caddo-dacho.  Cad- 
doe,  Caddokies,  Caddona,  Caddoquea,  Caddoquiea, 
Caddoquis,  Caddow,  Cadeaux^  Kadohadacho. 

Cadeudobet  ■  Cadeudebet. 

Cadioa = Cad  ec  ha. 

Cadigomo  -Cadegomo. 

Cadloea,  Cado.  Cadodaccho.  Cadodache,  Cadodachoe. 

Gadodaguioe.   Cadodakia,  Cadodaqui,  Cadodaqai 

nona,  Cadodaquio,  Cado " 

Gadoea,  Oadogdachoe, 

daobo  =»■  Kadohadacho. 
Cadoquea— Coaque. 
Cados>-  Peticado. 
Cadouoa — Comanche. 
Cadoux,  Cadrona-j  Kadohadacho. 


=Santa  Maria 


i-Taensa. 
Caeujea^Cavuga. 
Caeuquiaa^Cahokia. 
Cafaquj=>Cofaqui. 
Cafitachyque  =  <  'ofi  taehiqui. 
C  af  uenchi = Ca  j  uenc  he . 
Caga=Jeaga. 
Cagabegux  CoyabcgUX. 
Cagan'—  Shakian. 
Cagataky  m  A  leut. 

Cagawami'kang  -  ShauRwauinikong. 
Caghnawagah.  Caghnawagos.  Caghnenewaga,  Cagh 

newagoa,  Caghnuage   Caughna  waga. 
C  agn  a  j  net — C*  ig  n  a  guet. 

Cagnawaga.  Cagnawage.  Cagnawageea.  Cagnawauga. 
Gagnawaugen,  Cagnawaugon.  Cagnewage,  Cagno- 
wages,  Cagnuagaa-Cauj  " 

Cagu-Chagu. 
C  agui  1 1  as    K  a  wia. 
Caguinachi  -Cogulnachi. 
Cagullaa  -  Ka  win. 
Can  acarague  -  K  an  agaro . 
Cahainihoua.  Cahainc 
Cahakiea-Cabokia. 
Caha»= Dakota. 
Cahaniaga=Canienga. 
Cahaquonaghe^Knnagaro. 
Cahata  .  Kiovm.  Apache. 
Cahau=Cahokia. 

Cahinnio. 
Caheliiyu,  Gahelixyu-Cahelejyu. 
C  ahenh  i  sen  honon  =  To  ry  oh  n  e . 
Oahgnawaga  -Caughnawaga. 
Cahiaguas-=  Kiowa. 
Cahie'fa-Cheyenne. 
Cahiguaa=  K  iowa. 
Ca'-hika-i-ca'-hika  -  Pawnee. 
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Cahinoa,  Cahirmoii=Cahtnnio. 
Cahnawaas,  Cahnawaga    < !at 

Cahnilla,  Cahnillo  •  Kawia. 
Cahnowaa--=Conoy. 
Cahnowellahella — ( ianowarohare. 
Cahnuaga  =laughnawaga. 
Cahoki,  Cahokiama,  Cahokies  Cnhokia 
Cahoques — Coaque. 
Cahoqui,  Cahoquiaa  -*Cahokia. 
Cahouita  j  Kawita. 
Cahroca.  Cahroea  Karok. 
Cahto-Pomo-  Kuto. 
Cahuabia=Cahuabi. 
Ca  hual  chitz  Palute. 
Cahuavi = Cahuabi. 
Cahugaa =Cay  uga. 
Cahiulla,  Cahuilloa- Kawia. 
Cah uita  -  Kawita. 
Cahung  Hage 
Cah  wa»,  Cah 
la*  ^  Kawia. 


Cah-wil- 


Cai  a-waa,  Caigua.  Caiguaraa.  Caihuaa  *  Kiowa. 
Caiiougaa,  Caijougea  -  Cayuga. 
Caileedjee  -  KailnitMii. 
Cailloux^  Cay  use. 
Cainamtro*  (JaUinomero. 
Caiomulgi  =Ocmulgee. 
Caiouga   ('a  vugn. 
Caiougo  ■  Goiogi  MD . 
Caiougos,  Caiouguea^  Cayuga. 
Caita-=CahJta. 
Caiugea    (  aj  uga. 
Caiwaa  Kiowa. 
Caiyoug  aa  -  Cayuga. 
Oai-yu -eU— Hlualaw.  . 
Ca  j  adachae = Tueadasfto. 
Cajocka-Cayaliogu. 
Cajoegera,  Cajougus Cayuga.  I 
Cajougc  -GologoueD. 
Caj  ouge* = Cayuga. 
i= Cay  use. 
Cajuale«=>Paiute. 
Cajugaa,  Cajuger,  Cajuget,  Cajugu  - 
Caluhaga  =Cayahoga 


Cajukaa,  Cajyougaa,  Cajy 
CakaiaUcova  =Cahinnio. 


Cala- 


=  Caughnnwaga. 
Jyakj-Snakwabaiyaki. 
Ca-kwa  '  len-ya  wun-i 
Calabawa -Catawba. 
Ca'  la-bUChell. 
Calaboe=Calaobe. 
Calafara   ('alee far. 
Calahpoewah— Calapooya. 
Calajomanes  -Gallinomero. 
Cal  a  max,  Ca-la-mox  Tillamook 
Calanay.  Calanio,  Calany 
Calapefina  =  Kali*  pel. 
Calapooa,  Cala  poo  ah,  Calapoogaa, 
poolia.  Calapooaaa— Calapooya. 
Calapooya    Kalapooian  Family. 
Calapuaya,  Calapuya*  =  Calapooya. 
Calaathocle,  Calaathorle,  Cala.thorta-Qulnai.dt. 
Calawa  -Shalawa. 
Calcharniea  =■  Kuk'hana. 
Cale  Ocali. 

Calendaruo  ■=  Kalindaruk. 
Cal  6a  Talasse 

Caleapelin.  Caleapell,  Caleapin  .Kallj.iwl. 
Oalienta   Ojo  Caliente. 
California  Indiana = Yuma. 
Oal-I-kn-we'-witc-Shalikuwewii-h. 
Calipo* -Calapooya.  Catawba. 
Calipooiaa,    Calipooya,  Calipoyi 

Calapooya. 
Caliquen^Aquacalecuen. 
CaliapelU-Kalispel. 
Caliateo,  Calixteo,  Calixto-GalixUH>. 
Calkahaan=Shalkahaan. 
Calkobina  Tiiunn. 
Callageheaha    (  ii-  n  >k 

Cal  lah-po  e-ouah,  Callahpoewah— ('alapooyn. 
Cal-la-maka,  Cal  lamox,  Callamucka— Tillamook. 
Caltapipaa,  Callapooaha.  Callapoohaa.  Callapooialea. 
Callapooiaa,  Callapootoa,  Callapooya.  Callapooyaha, 


Calla  Waaaa-Calahuaaa. 
Callemax, 

mook. 

Call  law  poh  yea-a*=Calapooya 
Callooaaa.  Calloa  <'<>iu-,i 
Caloait,  Calooit.  Caloort=Skllloot. 
Calooaa    <  aluaa 
Calooaahatche =CaluaaL 
Calopiaaaa  «■  Acolapissa . 
Caloa=>Caluaa. 
Caloumaa — K  ul  um  i . 
Cal  tali  tc- Thai  tolich. 
Caltaopa-Clat.snp. 
Caluo,  Caluca,  Calu*a*=Caluaa. 
Camanohe,  Camano" 
Camaro  =Cumaro. 
C  amaroua  =  Tama  roa . 
Camarachea-  Comanche. 
Camba*  -Xorridgewock. 
Came  =  Zufii. 

Camel  el  poma,  Cam-al  lel-Pomaa-rwil. 
Cami  .Ztlfti. 


=Camitrla. 


=  Comoza. 
Ca'na-Sha. 

Can aba*  -  Nonidgewock. 
Canabe,  Canabi-  Kechipa 
Canadaaaago  •H'anadasaga. 
Can  adaco  a = ( 'anada. 
Canada,  La  —  Santa  Cruz. 
Canadaqua  =Canandaigtia. 
Canadaraggo—Ganoudaau. 
Oaaadaaager,   Canadasaggo.   Canadaaago.  Can 
aeago,  Canadaaege.  Canadaaegy  ranada-axra. 
Canadauge  -  Cananda  igua. 
Canadayager  —  Cannduwaga 
Canadenaea  — Canada. 
Canaderagey — Ganondaaa. 
Canadeaago,  Canada 
Canadeae  =  Canada. 
Canadeaago  -» Cani 
Canadia  -  Ketidaia 
Canadiaina,  Oi 
Canadiaaga, 


Canagaroh  =-  Kanagaro. 
Canageaae  -(  Miiov. 
Canaghkonje  -  Iroquois. 
Canaghaadagaea^Oka. 
Can  agora  Kanagaro. 
Canaanda- Gunnentaha. 
Canaia  »  Conoy. 
Canajoha,  Ca  na  jo  ha  e,  Canajoha  ga.  Can  ajo'har, 

Canajora,  Canajorha  ' 
Canamoo  -  Cayamoa. 
Canandaqua, 

daigua. 
Canandeaaga  -  Canadaaaga. 
Canandeugue    ( 'annndaigiia. 
Canaoneuaka  Muhnwk. 
Canaouagoa =Connewango. 
Oanapouoea  -Catawba. 
Canaraaae,  Canariae,  Canariaae 
Canaa— S4ina. 

Canaaadauga. 

i=Oka. 


(kalian- 


C'jinanwt' 


itauga    <  'ku. 

'sr-Caneadea. 
Canaaaadaga,  Canasaategy  Oka 

=Conestoga. 
t^Kanohatino. 

=Gallinomem. 


Canaaadauqua, 
Canaaeraga— Ganaaarage. 
Canaatigione    '  ana>t  igann.-, 
Canataaaga    <  Hiiadaaaga. 
Caaaomaaoa^Gallinomero. 
Cana  wages = Con  ne  wango. 
Cana  w  agora = Ganowaronare. 
Canawagow  =■  Con  ne  wango. 
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Canawahrunaa  -  Caughna  waga. 

Canawako^Connewango. 

Canawarogbare— Oneida  (vil.). 

Canawaroghere-Uanowarohare. 

Canaweat^Conoy. 

Canceaa = Qua  paw. 

Canceres,  Cancers.  Caneea,  Cancey  Lipan. 

Cancey  =  Kiowa  Apache. 

Cancexe,  Canceaa,  Canch  ex  Kansa. 

Canchy=  Lipan. 

Cancona,  Can-cow— Konkau. 

Cancy=  Lipan. 

Candadacho  Kndohadacho. 

Candaia  Kendaia. 

Candelaria^Tinajaa,  Nueatra  Seflora  de  la  Can- 

delaria. 
Can  dia= Kendaia. 
Can  dia  ~* Sand  ia. 


Canecia=  Lipan. 


J  pan. 
i-Gannentaha. 
i—  Lipan. 
Canegacola  -Canogacole. 
Caneghaadarundax— Oka. 
Canei  =  Shanel. 
Canendeaha—  Naogeh. 
Caneaadage  -Cunadasaga. 
Can  earaca  •»<»  a  u  am  rage . 
Caneaaedage — Oka. 
Can  eaay^>  Lipan. 
Caneatio  •=>  Kanestio. 
Oaneatogaa,  Canp»togo=Cone?toga. 
Cangaro— Kanagaro. 
Canggaree= ( 'ongaree. 
Ca"'ba»  -  Dakota. 
Qanhawaya— <'<>nov. 
Can  bo-ham'  pa ^ Chunks 
C  aniah  aga  -  -  Cay  ibOfB . 
Canibaa  -  Norridgewoek . 
Canicari=Conicari. 
Camces  Takulli. 
Canicona  -.Tan  ico. 
Canide   Indianea)  —  Canada. 

Canidiaego  « 
i= Mohawk. 
= Canajoharie. 
lanimaraa-Gallinomero. 
Kannehouan. 
Canipa-  Kanaa. 
Caniatage.  Canistoge 
Canitaa  =  Kawita. 
Cai)  kaga  otina.  6ayka  ollan=Chnnkaokhnn. 
Canxe'  nikaci'*a~Shangki>. 
Cankia-Cahokia, 
Chi;  kute=Chankute. 
Cannabaa  —  Norridgewoek . 

Cannadaaago,    Cannadeaago,    Cannadiaago— ( *nn«- 

dasaga. 

Cannaha,  Cannahios Kannehouan. 
Cannandaquab- Canandaigua . 
Cannarae  =Can  arnee . 
Cannaaaoone  - 1  roqui  >1<*. 
Cannaation— KnnaMunyi. 
Cannatohocary=Cannioharie. 
Cannecia,  Cannecy- Lipan. 
Cannehovanea—  kannehouan. 
=Gannentaha. 
CanneaaU-  Lipan. 
=  Norridgewoek. 

Canniadque-Canada 


»= Iroquois, 
iungaea^  Mohawk, 
ohatinno,  Cannohatino—  Knnohatino. 
Cannoiohary»~  Canajoharie. 
Cannokantimo  Kanohatino. 
Cannondeaaga=Canadaaaga. 
Gannongageh-ronnona  —  A  bnaki. 
Cannoaaoene—  I  n  >< \n<  >j  - 
Cannoctee    K ai ih- 1 un s  i . 
Cannuaadago  oka. 
Canoatinno,  Canoatinoa— Kanohatino. 
Canodaaega,  Canodoaago  —  Canada.*»aga. 
Canoe  and  Paddling  Aaainiboinea,  Canoe 
boinea,  Canoe  band--»VV'utopapinah. 

i  Indiana  — M allien i),  \\  ahtopapinah. 


Canoenada-  Kanagaro. 
Canoga=Gaanoge. 
Canohatinno,  Canohatino 


Kanohatino. 


Canoiae=Conoy. 
Canojoharrie  -Canajoharie. 
Caijona    W  n/i k u [»•. 
Canonchahonronon— OsttWehgudagaah. 
Canon  du  Chelly    I ' he i  I ■ 
Canon  Indiana = Lower  Thompson  Indians. 
Canoomakera  =•  Caugh  na  waga. 
Ganoriae— Canarsee. 
Canoa  =»C*»ti  tachiqui . 
Canoeedagui,  Ganoaedogui^CanadaNiga. 
Canoai— Cori  tachiqui. 
Canoaaadage^Oka. 
Canoaaoene,  Canoaaoone  ^Iroquois. 
Canoatogaa  -  Cone* toga. 
Canouhanans  Kanohatino. 
Canowa 

(^owaxogheM-OanT>wamhare.  Oneida  \ vil.). 
Canowea,  Cam 
na»aaB'u'niqk' 
Can  a,  Cansa— ... 

Caijadacikana=Chan*dachikana. 
Canaea,  Canaex=  Kansa. 
Cantajea=  Kiowa  Apache. 
Cantanual»8imaomo. 
Can  tan  y  ana  =■  Kittanning. 
Cantaunaona— Simaomo 
Cantaunkank  =  Cantaunkack. 
Can  tey=>  Lipan. 

Cantona.  Cantonaea— Simuomo. 
Canton  Indiana=lroquoif>. 
Cihjae  waape=Nanzewa*pe. 
Cantujuana,  Gaatuna-Sii 
Canundageh  -Juniindat. 
Canundaaaga  -Canada 
Canungaa  =  M  oha  w  k . 
Can  wagan  m  Conne  wango. 
Canzaa,  Canzea,  Canicz  Ki 
Caodacho-  Kadohadai  ho. 
CaoiUa- Kawita. 
Caokia-Cahokia. 


Caoquea-Coaque. 


Caouikaa,  Caouitaa- Kawita. 
Caouquiaa  =  (  ahok  la. 
Capa-Quapaw. 
Capachiqui  =  Acapachiqui. 
Capaha  -  Qua  paw. 
Capahowaaick, 

nowawic. 
Capalino  ^Homuleh 
Capanay = Kapanai. 
Capatea-- Capote. 
Cape  Croker— Nawash. 
Cape  Feara-^Cape  Fear  I 
Cape  Flattery =Mak«h. 
Cape  Fox  Indiana^Sanyakoan. 
Cape  Indiana=NftUsi't. 
gade  xniqk'aci-'i 
Capel-Kepel. 

Cape  8epping^Kechemudluk. 
Cape  8t.  Jamea  trib«=Gunghet  haidngat. 
Capeutoucha  ^Capoutoucha. 
Capichia,  Gapiga-Capkhe. 
Capiaa = Ca  pi  nans. 
Capitan  Chiquito— Eskinenar. 
Capitano  Creeks  Ilomulehiwin. 
Capitinaaaea  -  Ononc 
Oa-po-Santa  Clara. 
Ca  po-cia  band    K  .[ 
Capoo— Hanta  Clara, 
Capoquea  -Coaqut'. 
Cappa=L'kaqpaqtl. 
Cappaa—Quapaw. 
Cap  pel=Kepel. 

Captain  Pipe  a  Village- Hopocan. 
Capuchiea= Capote. 

Caquima,  Caquixnay,  Caqoineoo^  Kiakima. 
Caracontauon,  Caracotanon  ~ Coi  raeoen tanon . 
Cara  de  Montetuma— Caaa  Orande. 
Caraguiata  —  Karigoufotte;*. 

Caramanes,  Carancaguacaa,  Carancaguazea.  Caran- 
eahuaa,  Carancabuaaea.  Carancahuazea,  Caranca 
nay,  Carancouaa,  Caranhouaa  - Karankaw  u 
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Carankabu 


Carankawaea,  C 

Karankawa. 


Carcader=  Watlala. 


Caree,  Careea=  Kahra. 

Otaltt"  Kiowa. 

Cariboo  eater*  Etheneldeli. 

Caribou- A  ttikirmiouetch. 

Caribou  Indiana- Tutchonekutcbin. 

Cariao-  Carrizo. 

Carixal = Sonoi  ta. 

Canuenche = Ca  j  uenche. 

Carlin    <  'alusa. 

Carlook  Kurluk. 

Carloa — Calusa. 

Carmaanc  OalexiUSnuta  Rosalia  Mulege. 
Carmaron  —  Contarea. 
Carmelo  -San  Carlos. 
Cannelo  Ealenea=.  Easel  en. 
Canne-neh  -  .Sik*iku. 
Carmentaruka  =  Karmentaruka. 
Carp  River  band  Ommuoise. 
Carquin  -  K.irkm. 
Carragouha  =  Carhagonha. 
Carra  nadecr  ^  ( 'aiiendea. 
Carrecbiaa = Cahokia. 
Carreea  Kabra. 
Carriba*  =  Norridge  wock . 
Carribou  Indiana -Tutchonekutehin. 
i- Caribou. 

er  Indiana,  Cairiera=Takulli. 
-  -Carriito. 
Carrizo  =  Klokadakaydn. 
Car  r  uco  =.  C  borruco. 
Carrying  Place  Village  =»Gwaugweh. 
Car  boo»  Kasovo. 
Cartagoua-Carhagouha. 
Cartaka  -=  <  'astake. 
Cartoogaja— Catatoga. 
Carvillaa  Kawia. 
Caa-  Kaskaskia. 
Cata  Blanca  <asa  Montezuma. 
Caaa  Blanco   i  M.sa  Blanca. 
Caa  a  do'-ra  - Destchin. 
Caaa  Granda-Casa  Qrande. 
Caaaliu  =  Canal  ic. 
Caaaa  Granda*=Ca*a  Qrande. 
Caaawda  Kfi-ihta. 
Caacachiaa,  Caacacia— Kaf*ka*kia. 
Caacade  Indiana  =  Watlala. 
Cascade  people  =>Pawating. 
Caa.cagh.sa.gey  Kuskuski. 
Caacakiaa.  Gaacaquiaa,  Caicaachia,  Caaeaakiaa, 

caaquia  =»  Kaakaakla. 
Caacellia,  Caaoen-Cascel. 
Ca»cia=Casqui. 
Ca*cil  =  Ca.«»cel. 
Ca*cile^Ca.«<alic. 
Casein  =  Casqui. 


Caa 


i=Kasihta. 
Caaewago  aClttseWBgO. 
»— Kaahong. 


ipai 
K.i 


teka. 

Casbbooka- Cuf>hook. 
Caahictan  -  Coshocton. 
Caahong ---  Kn-tn >ng. 
Caahook  =  ■  Clipbook. 
Caaica  Kasihta. 
Caainoa  -*  Ha  vasuj 
Caeiata,  Caaiate- 
Caaita  =  l'f<seta. 
Caakaguiaa,  Caakaquiaa=  Ka-ka-kia. 
Caakarorina,  Caakarouna  Tuscarora. 
Caakinampo  Kakinotiba 
Caskoukia  =  Cahokia. 
Caanino  =  Ha  vasupai. 
Ca»o  Kotsava. 
Caaor  =  C<a>«.a. 
Caaquaaqia  Ka-kankia. 
Caaque.  Caaquia— Cnwiui. 
Caaquiara,  Casquiaa  Kaskaskia. 
Caequin  =  Casqui. 


Caa  aana-Kaaaovo. 
Caaaetaah=Kasihta. 
Caaaia=Kichai. 
Caaaita^Kasihta. 

Caaa  Lake  band=Gamiskwakoka-wininiwak. 


Ca*tahamaa=Castahana. 

Ca»  ta  k'6  eta  tene-Chastacmta. 

Caatanoe  Cree. 

Caatapanaa = Castahana. 

Caatcheteghka-Cotnanehea ■ Kotsoteka. 

Caatixea-San  Felipe. 

Caa  tor   Am  i  k  wa. 

Caatora  -»Tsattine. 

Caatora  dee  Prairiea**8ar*i. 

na'-tl= Choctaw. 

Catabana,  Catabai.  Catabaw**  Catawba. 
Catacourou,  Gatacouru=Tacatacuru. 
Cat ad a  Dhatada. 
Catagoa— Caa  take. 
Cataba    Kiowa  Apache. 
Catabouche = Chattahoochee. 
Ca  taka Kiowa  Apache. 
Ca' ta  na  ra'-qua=Canandaigua. 
Catanoneaux  Kn'rimi 
Cataoulou- Catahoula. 
Catapaw  Catawba. 
Cataraugoa  -  Cattaraugus. 
Catauba,  CaUuboi,  Cataupaa  Catawba. 
Catawahaya=  Kutenai. 


Cata  wese  =  Cata  wi.ssa. 

Catchne,  Catchney=Cotechney. 

Catcho= Kndohadacho. 

Catechna,  Cateehne,  Catechneya^Cotechney. 

Catelamet- Cathlamet. 

Oa'-tha = Comanche. 

Catharine  Towns-Catherine's  Town. 

Cath  Camettea.  Cathelametta= Cathlamet. 

Catherine  Town = Catherine's  Town. 

Cathlaoommatupa,     Cathlaeumupa,    Cath  lah  com- 

tnah-tup  ^  Ca  thlacomatu  p. 
Cathlahawi^Thlakalama. 


quiah. 

Cath  lah  poh-tle=Cathlapotle. 

Cath  lak  a  heckita.     Cathlakahikita    .  a  i  b  1  a  k  a- 

heckit. 

Gathlakamapa-Cathlacumup. 

Cathlamah.    Cathlamaks,     Cath  la  mil,  Cathla- 

mata  -  Cathlamet. 
Cathlaminimima=  Kathlaminimin. 
Cathlamuta,  Cathlamux  ^Cathlamet. 
Cathlanamr namons,  Cathlanaminim,  Cathlanamini- 

mini  —  Kathlaminimin. 
Cathlanaquiah  =  Cathlanahquiah. 
Cathlapootle  -Cat blapot  1c. 
Cath  lapooya  =  Ca  I  apo*  >ya. 
Catblapoutlea,  Cathlapouttea-Cathlapotlc. 
Cathlapouyeaa=Calapooya. 
Cathlaa,  Cathlaacana,  Cathlaaco,  Catblatc 
laacou,  Cathlaakoa,  Cathlaaaia=>  Wasco. 
Cath  lath  la  laa.  Cathlathlaly, 
lathlalas. 


Cathlawah= Cathlamet. 

Cathlayackty=Cathlakaheckit. 

Cath  le  yach  e  yacha-=  Shahala. 

Cathlumet^CathJHmet. 

Catholio  Indiana-  Pueblos. 

Catiene  Shathiaiif. 

Catinakb^Chatinak. 

Cat  Indiana = Erie. 

Catiokia  Cahokia. 

Catkila^CaUdcill  Indians. 

Catlahmaa.  Catlamaa -Cathlamet. 

Catlaacou  -  \Va*cO. 

Catlipoh.  Catlipoka-Cathlapotle. 

Ca/.'6'ltQi=CV)mox. 

Cat  Nation  Erie. 

Catohoche  =  Chattahoochee. 

Catokiah  =-  Cahok  ia. 

Catriti^San  Felirn'. 

Cat  sa  nim  --Yakima. 

CaUjajock,  Catajeyiek-Cutchogue. 
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Cattaba*.  Cattaba  wa  =  CaUwha. 
Cattagochee -Chattahoochee. 
Cattako    KiirA.i  Apache. 
Cat  tan  a  hi w s,  Cuttanahowe*  Kutenal. 
Cattanyaa-.Kittannlnp. 


.Catawba. 
Catteranga = Ca  t  ta  raugu*. 
Cattleputlea*.  Cathlapotle. 
Cattowaya  ■  Catawba. 
Catumghage-Cahunghage. 
Cauahogue =Cayahoga. 
Cauohi  Naguchee. 
Caugh  -  Kan-. i 
Caughnawaga  ■  I  roquois. 
Caughnawagpys,  Caughnawanga, 

Oaugbne  wago = Ca  ug  h  n  a  wag*. 
Caui  uckoa  »  Ca  v  i  iga. 
Cauldron*    (  ,,;  \  ille. 
CaumaohM= Comanche. 
Caunauj  ohhaury  -  Canajoharie. 
Oaundaiaauque,  Caundaaaque 
Oaune«yenkeea  =  Mohawk. 
Caunoucha  -Comanche. 
Oausattuek   Cosat  t  uc. 
Cau  ta  noh-Contahnah. 


i=  Palacta. 
Caveta    K;iw  ila. 
Cavczon  ivrroi 
Cavioa  Kawia. 
Caw  —  Kansa. 
Ca-wa=Xugua. 
Caw  a  chim=Cowichan. 
Cawala— Sbawala,  Shawnee. 
CawaliU=CowIltz. 
Cawalla  Hllhliwahli. 
Cawana-  Shawnee. 
Cawatie  -■  Coyatee. 
Cawaupugoa  =  Cumumbah. 
Cawa'xamux  =  N  icola  band. 
Caw  Caw  =  Konkau. 
Cnw©oa- Kawia. 
Caweaitt = Coweset. 
Cawguat = Saugua, 
Cawidaa  -Kawita. 
Cawtna=Cajuenche. 
Ca  witchana-Cowiehan. 


i= Comanche. 
Cawaeea=Koiii. 
Cawraa.  Caw-raa- Kahra. 
Cawta&kakat    K  aula*. 
Caw  va8hinka=  Tanwansli.nl 
Ca '  xaoix = Sh  a  ha  ni  k . 
Cayagaa,  Cayago«a= Cayuga. 
Cayahagah    t nyahoga. 
Cayaki  -  Cherokee. 
Cayameechee  ~  Kiami 
Cay ani =Cheyenne. 
Ca  vant  ha  =  Connewai 
Cayanwa-  Kiowa. 
Cayaae^Cayas. 
Cayauga  <ayuga. 
Cayauge  =  GoioKo»icn,  Cayuga. 
Cayaughkiaa  -  Cahokia. 
Cay  au  wa.  Cay  au  wah-  Kiowa. 
Cayawah,  Cayawaah  =  K  iawa w. 
Caycuaa=  Kiowa. 
Caycugea,  Caycuge 
Cayguai  Kiowa. 
Cayhuga  Cayuga. 
Cayingahaugaa^  Mohawk. 
OaJMM  Caymua. 
Caynawagaa= Caughnawaga. . 
Cayuga,  Cayogaa-  Cayuga. 
Cayohuaa^  Kiowa. 
Cayomugi  —  ( 'ayomulgl. 
Cayonges,  Cayoogoea— Cayuga. 
Cayooae  =  <  "a  y  use. 
Cayoques  -  Coaque. 
Cayoquita  Kyuquot. 
Cayotea^Coyoteros,  Pachawal. 
Cayougaa, 
Cayuga. 


Cayouah  «  Cayooah 
Cayouz  =•  Cay  uac. 
Cayo  wgea = Ca  y  uga . 
Caypa  -Santa  Clara. 
Cayu— Cayuac. 
Cayuaga = Cayuga. 
Cayuga^Goiogouen.  Gaya 
Cayuga  Caatle -Gayagaanhe. 
Cayugaa -Cayuga.  Kiowa. 
Cayugen  Cayuga. 
Cayuguia  =  Cayeguas, 
Cayukers,  Cayungaa= Cayuga. 
Cayuqueta,  Cay  u  quits Kyuquot. 
Cayue,  Cayuae  =  \\Hiilatpuan  Family. 
Cazaby  Pah  T/tea    Kotsa va. 
Caxancanay  =  K  a  ran  ka  wa. 
Ca  za  zhee  U    <  ;./n/hitn. 
Ceballeta.  Cebellikita. 
Cebola  =  Zufii. 
Ceboleta  -  Cebol  leta . 
Cebolla= Zufii. 
Cebolletta  -  Cebol  leta. 
Cebolliana^  Zufii. 
Ce'6ia=Teaik. 
C*9l'-qut»ua'n*-Thclhl 

wocomoco. 
Cedar  Creek  -  Atchinahauhi. 
Ceet  ahongoe  =  Brule. 
«egiha-=Dhegiha. 

Cegnake-okiaela  -  Chcgna  keok  iaela. 
Ce  go' m  na ■  Sh ungl  ki  karachada, 
Ce  ha-aaka=Cheguakeokisela. 

Ceh-huha-ton  -Chekhuhaton. 
Cehmeque-aabinta-Shivwita. 
Ceickasaw    <  lm  ka.«aw. 
Cekacawoae  -  Secaca  won  i . 
Ce^aha-  Dhegiha. 
Cekakawwon =Secaca  won  I. 
Ce-ke  yin  e  -  Shekeyine. 
'Ce  'kiwere= Chi  were. 
Cemanloa  -  Comanche. 
Cempa  -  Shempe. 
»'a  " 


Cenepiaa^Aeola 


Ce'ngoqedina=Shunkukedi. 
Cems  Caddo. 
Ca'nlia^Chenlin. 
Ceaokipe  -  Sinoquipc. 
Cenola  -Zufii. 
Cenoaio  ■  Qeneaeo. 
Cenaoe,  Ceaaoo— Slniru 
Can  ya— Caddo. 
Ce  ohba=Cheokhba. 
W-pa'le-Ta'=ShipauloTi. 

Ceqemaa  -  Siccameen . 

Ce  q  tamux  =  N 1 1  a  k  y  a  nam  u  k . 

Cenea  Aaaonya— Caddo. 

Ceri'nak— Chcrinak. 

Cernalton=TaewiM>alding. 

Gerro-CaTezon =Tze-bH"*-kadn. 

■wtalai  =  Theshtshini. 

Ce  tcua'  tuaal^Thechuntunne. 

Cetguanea  Yuma. 

Ce'taakEn=Thetsaken. 

<»Je '  tuka  Em   T  h  et  u  kse  m . 

Ge'tuaum  -Thetiwum. 

Ceuala,  Geuola-  Zufli 

Ceux  du  Sable  =  Sable. 

Cevola-  Zufii. 

Cevolleta,  Cevolleto-Cebolleta. 


C^aa 


Cheyenne. 
Ch&amonaque-  i" ioga . 
Chaaa=Als. 
Cha-atl~Chaahl. 

Chab-waywaygua-  Shaba  wywyagun. 
Chacacantea,  Cbacakante  -  Chacacants. 
Chacakengua   A  tchatc  lui  kangouen. 
Cbacatoa  Choctaw. 
Chacchoumaa^Chakchluma. 
Chacchoux  =  ChacUxw. 
Chacchumaa,  Chacci  Cumaa, 
ho  u  m  as  =  C  ha  kch  i  uma. 
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C  h  acb  achouma  =»  C  ha  kc  h  ium  a. 
Chachakingua  Atchatchakangouen. 
Cbachamatacs  Hahamatsv*. 
Chachelia  =  Chehali* 

Chachippe  =  Le  Have. 
Chachoumaa-  -  Cfiuki  hi-iniu. 
Chachua  mis  ^  Hahuamis. 
Chachumas,  Chackthi 

chiuma. 

.Choctaw. 


-Chak 


Chacsihoma*,  Chacsihoo- 


Chaco  canon =Chacat. 
Chacoumaa,  Ohacoume, 

maa-Chakchiuma. 
Ohactah,  Chactanya,  Chactaa.  Chactawe  =  Cho«taw. 
Chactchi  Oumaa,  Chactiouma-  -< 'hakchiuma. 
Chactoti  Chatots. 
Ghacxoumaa — Cha  keh  ium  a . 
Ghadadoquia  ■  Kadohadachu. 
Chadeca— Cadecha. 
Chaetaw  Capitalea .-Choctaw  Capitalc. 
Ohaetooa =Chactooa. 
Chafan-Tsanohifln. 
Ohafaaona =»Shnwnee. 
Chagaouamigong^Shaugawaumikong. 
Chageluk  settlementa^Jugelnutc. 
=Chugnut. 

Ghagoimegon,   ChagSamigon,  Cha 
Cbagouomig,  Chagouemigon -Shaii- 
gawaumikong 


Chaguyennea^Cheyennc. 
ChahahChiaha. 
Ch  ahcowahi  ■  Charcowa. 
Chahia=Cree. 
Chahlolnagai  -Lanahild 
Chah  ra  rat  Dakota. 
Chah'-ahm=*  Apache. 
Cha'hta = ( :  hocta  w . 


Chahtaha,  C 

Family. 
Chahwahnahiooki 
Chaimut-Chaik. 
Chai  nim'-ai-ni  =  Cholnimni. 
Chakchuqualk-Chuchchuoualk. 
Ohakhtogmut = Sha  k  tol  lgmiu  t. 
Ghak  re  Te-a-ton  -Chock relatan. 
Chaktawa=«Choctaw. 
Chalaacpauley=Chatukchufaula. 
ChalagaUca^Hlekatchka. 
Chalakee  -Cherokee. 
i=Clallam. 


Cbal  chu-nie-Chatcheeni. 
Ohalitnuut=ChaIit. 
Chall  o  wba  -  Chalowe. 
Chaltaa  ■  Choctaw. 
Chalula   ( -hilula. 
Ch  amak  -  Tsama  k . 
Gba  ma-kia  =  Kyamakyakwe. 
Cha-ma  ko-nec.  Cha  ma  ko  neee =  Chawakoni. 
Chanters -8an  tan  kdh  in. 
Cham  ma  -  ko-nec  ~  Chawakoni. 
Chamna'pum  -Chimnapum. 
Chamoappana =Shanwappom. 
Ch  among  -  <  i  a  hato. 

Champojcho,  Champoieka=Champoog. 
Chanagongum  =  Chat 
Chan  a  hue  -  Kechipauan. 
Chanabuniega,  " 
Chanaa-Sana. 
Chancere = Sa  n  tsu  k  hd  h  i  n . 


Chaui. 

=  Santsukdhin. 
Chanrs  s.-iMis 
Chanetkai  ^Shnnelkeya. 
Chang  Doa  Kantr. 
Cbanguaguanea   A  kanaouin  t . 
Chamera  (band)  -Santsukdhin. 
Chanki— Chunkey. 
Chanouaanone^  Shawnee. 
Oban  ta  ko'-da  •=  Cheindekhotding. 
Chanundadies^Tionontatl. 
Ohan-wap-Dan 


manona,  Chaom Shawnee. 
Chaouachaa—  Chaouacha. 

Chaouanaquoii,  Chaouannona,  Chaouanon,  Ghaoua- 
nong,  Gha&anona,  Gbaouanoa,  Chaouanotia,  Chaou- 

an«  =  Shawnee. 
Chaouchaa—Chaouacha. 

Chaouennona,   Ohaouenon,   Chaoueaa,  Gbaounont, 
Ghaouoinona,  Chaovanona,  Chaovenoa, 
none  ^Shawnee. 

Chapanun  =  Cheimnoc. 

Cha  parahihu  =  Hupa. 

Chapitoulaa^»Choupeloulas. 

Chapkaku  -  Cha  kpahu. 

Chapmana  Bar=Tikwalus. 

Chapopinea  -Tiopine*. 

Chap  pah  eeina=Chupcan. 

Chappaquidgick-Chaubaqueduck. 

Chap  po  eana  =>Chupcan. 

Chappumah    Ni  /  PereCK. 

Chapti  cone  =  Chapt  icon. 

Chaqueaauma   Cha  krhluma. 

Chaqueta,  Chaquitaa-=  Choctaw. 

Cha'-ra=>Cheikikarachada. 

Cha'-ri»Chaikikarachada. 

Characks,  Charah  =Cheraw. 

Charai  ■  C  harac. 

Charakeea,  Charakeya= Cherokee. 
Charame—Xarame. 
Charankoua- Karankawa. 
Charanona= Shawnee. 
Charay=»Charoc. 
Charcawab  -Charcowa. 
USatchin. 
i  =  Charcowa. 
^Takulll. 


Charioquoia= Huron. 
Charitioaa  -  A  rapaho. 
Charlea^Calusa. 

Charles  Old  Town, Charley  Emathla'eTown=Yalaka. 
Charleya  Village  =.Tadush. 
Charokeea— Cherokee. 
Charrawa=Cheraw. 
Charretier'e  (band)  =Chartierstown. 
Charrowa  =  Cheraw. 
C  harruooo= Chorm  co. 
Chaainakoe^Chatcheeni. 
Chaata  band  of  Rogue  Rivera  =  <  '|ia-«u, 
Ch&ata  Scotana,  Chaat 

Chasta-Skoton. 
Chaatay=Chasta. 
Chaaunoua= Shawnee. 
Cha  ta-Chetco. 
Chatabaa- Catawba. 
ChaUhoochaa, 

hoochee. 

ChaU  Muakoki  ■  M  usk  hogean  Kami  1  y . 
Chataa  Chala. 
Chata  Uehe= Chattahoochee. 
Chataw  ■ Choctaw. 
Chataway  -  Chetawe. 
Chat  chee  nie  — Chateheeni, 
Chat  e  cha  -  Kyatiikya. 
Chatinakh  m  Chatinak. 
Chat  Kaa,  Chatkawa  Choctaw. 
Chatoueka  =  Chattooka. 
Chatounic  -Chatcheeul. 
Chatowe  Chetawe. 
Chateinaha=Chatcheeni. 
Chataope^*  Clatsop. 

Choctaw. 
-Chukafalaya. 
Chattooka. 
Chattaa=Cho<taw. 


i 


Chattoea  =  Choctaw. 

Chattoeaofkar.  Chattofaofker  =Chatoksof ke. 
Chat  to-ho  che= Chattahoochee. 
Chattoka  =Chattooka. 

Chat  tok  sof  ke,  Chattokeofker=Chatoksofke. 
Chattoocka  =•  Chattooka . 
Chattooga  - Chatuga. 
Chattooa  Chactoos. 
Chattoaaofkiaa— Chatokaofke. 
Chattukohufaule  Chatukchufaiila. 
Chatugee  -Chatuga. 
Chauanona= Shawnee. 

Chaubunakongkomuk-=Chabanakongkomuiu 
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CHAUDIERK— CHEPAWA8 
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Chaudlere,  Chaudierei -( Y.|  vtl  1  e 
Ohauenese,  Chauenou*    Shaw  <ir< 
Chauhaguaronon  =.  Mr  »n  tagnais. 
Chau-kethluo-co  - < 'hukali l.i  k i 
Chaulamaa-  Xarame. 
Ghaumenes-Tawehaah. 
Chaunis,  Chaunyi -Shawnee. 
Ch»uoironon«  Ntontagnais. 
Chauwanghungb,  Chauwangung  S 
Chau  wm  e- lau  hatchee ~  8a  wok  1  i . 
Ch  avanoaa  ■  Shawnee. 
Chavavarea^  Anavan  «. 
Chave»  Fast  ruia=*Chubkwlehalobi. 
Chavouanona     ha  \vn  ee. 
Chawa=*Cheyenne. 
Chawaocola  Hatchu  -  Sawokli. 
Chawachaa-Chaouacha. 
=Cheewack. 
•  Kyawana,  Tehuatxana. 

•ShawanRunk. 


Chefokhlagamute  =Chcfoklak. 
Chegagou,  Chegakoa -Chicago. 


Chawari  T.«awarii. 
Cha'  we-Chaul. 
Chawenona  *  Shawnee. 
Chawetaa— Choctaw. 

Chawonaeka,  Chawoneata,  Chawonoack.  Chawonock, 

Chawonoka,  Chawona,  Cbawoon  Chowann. 
Chawopoweanock=>Chawopo,  Wcanock. 
Chawraw=Cheraw. 
Chawum,  Chawun  -  Pokanoket. 
Chawwonocka,  Chawwonoke ■=> C hu wanoc . 
Chaye^Chove. 
Chayenne  =»Cheyennc. 
Chayenne  Indiana  OKlala. 
Chaykiaaht-Chaiccleaaht. 


Che  ahm    '  I .am. 

Chealia*Chehalis. 
Che  anhun -Chiaha. 
Cheaptin  =  Nez  Pereea. 
Chearhan,  Che  ax  haw 
Che  at-tee=Chetco. 
Ch.  au  hau=Chiaha. 
Ghe-au-hoo  che=Cbiahudahi. 
Che  baah  ah  biah-Chobaabi&h. 
Chcbayhs    ( 'lu  liuli-. 
Chebegnadoae  -  Ba^aduce. 
Cheboigan  (band  )  --Cheboygan. 
Cheboii— Chippewa. 
Checagou  —  C  h  icago. 
Checaldiah,  Cbecalish Chehalta. 
Ghecanadughtwo— Saquidongquee. 
Chocawa  =  Chiaha. 
Cheoher  Ree  -Brule. 
Chechili~Chehali«. 
Cheohinaxniut=Chichinak. 

i=*Chickahominy. 

^lesaht. 
s-Chihlakonini. 
i^Shigom. 
i=Chekase'8  Village. 
Checoutimi,  Checoutimieos-Chicoutlmi. 
Chectawa  -Choctaw. 
Chedaik  — Shediac. 
Cl>  dong-ga-Chedunga. 
Cheechawkoac  -  C  heehaw  koue. 
Cheecha  wi = C  h  iaha . 
Cheehalea    <  lu  tialis. 
Gheebawa— Chiaha. 
Cheelake^>  Cherokee. 

Cbeelcat,  Cheelhaata.  Cheelkaats=Chilkat. 
Chee  luck  kit  le  quaw-Chilluekittequaw. 
Chee  nah  T*ano. 

»=Chchall8. 
i^Tsano. 
=  Chinik. 
i-Chinit». 

=Chinook,  Chinookan  Family. 
>=Tsiyahi. 

Cheerake,  Cheerakee,  Cheeraque,  Cheerokee- Chero- 
kee. 

Cheeaca^Chisea. 
Cheeatooyee^Tsistuyi. 
Cbee'-ahro^Tsifihuutaepedhungpa. 


Chehalim  =Chahelim. 
Cbehau,  Ghehawah, 

Chiaha 
Chehaylia-Chehalls. 
Cheh  chewe  hem=Ct 
Chehew— Chiaha. 
Cheh'  he  ta  =  CheRhita. 
Cheina^Tnano. 
Chekahomanu-s    <  t 
Che'kaihaa  -CiiiokasHV 
Chekakou  -  Chicago. 
Chekaha= Che  halts. 
Cheka»awe  -Chickasaw. 
Chekaaacheee=.Skai.«»chtltnuih. 
Chek  e  pi  wha^>  Kechipauan. 
Chekilia=Chehalis. 
Che  kiaa  chee-Skaiachillnish. 
Chekoutimiena,  Chekoutimia-Chic 
Chel  a  ke.  Chelakeaa -Cherokee. 
Cbe'lako  Nini=«Chihlakonin; 
Chelaquea,  Chelekee- Cherokee. 
Chelkatakie-Chilkat. 
CheUa  =  Chelly. 
Chellicothea-Chillteothe. 
Chellokee,  Cheloculgee,  Cheloke«a -Cherokee - 
Chelouela  -  Natchez. 

Cheluc-co  ne  ne,  Cheluceoninuy  =»Chihlakorum. 
Che  luc  it  te-quaw,   Che  luck  k 

ittequaw. 

Chelukamaachea,  Chclukimaukea  =  Lakmiu: 
Che-ma-hua-Taa^Chemehuevi. 
Cheroainia^Chemanis. 
Chrma  keem,  Chemakeom,  Cbetnakum 

Family.  Chireakum. 


Quajala-Paiute. 
Chemegerabaa.  Ch emeguaba = Ch eme h ue v  i . 
Chemeguabaa  Sevintaa  -Shivwit*. 
Chemeguava,  Chemegue  -Cheinehuevl. 
Chemegue  cajuala,  Chemegue  Cuaj«ila=  Painte. 
Chemegue  aevicta,  Chemegue  Sevinta-  Shivwitv 
Chemeguet  Cajuala  Kama. 

Chemennevia.  Ohemehueria.  Chetnehuevaa,  Ch?n  * 
hue-vita,  Chemehuewa*.  ChemeonaJ 
quaba,  Chemeque  =*  Chemeh  ue  vi . 
Chemeque-caprala  — Paiute. 
Chemioum— Chitnakum. 
Chemiguaboa,  Chemiheavis,  Chemihna 
huaraa,  Chemihuavea,  Chemi 
Cheminarea  =Chemehuevi. 
Chemmeayan  =  Chlmmesyan  Family. 
Chemonchovaniatea  =  Chomoncbouanlste. 
Chemong^  ('hemung. 
Chemovi =Sichomovi. 
;=Gahato. 


Chenango- 

Chenposel. 
Chenceaea = Geneseo. 
Chenega  Ingamatuha. 
Chenengo  -Chenangi ». 

Cheneaee  Caatle,  Cheneaaiea,  Cheneaaaoa»Gene*eo. 
Cheniera = San  tsu  kd  h  i :  i 
Cheningo,  Cheningue -Shenango. 
Cheniaaioa-Geneseo. 
Chenkua—  Chonque. 
Cheaaesae  Caatle, 
Chenondadcea=<Tlonontati. 
Chenondoanah =Gaandowanang. 
Chenoaio=--Gene8eo. 
Chenoux  -  Chinook. 
Chenoya.  Chenoyaaa^  Atsngewi. 
Chenukea =Chlnook. 
Chenunda  -  Junundat 
Chenundady^Tionontati. 


Cheokeea  ■  Cherokee. 
Cheowa  -Tsiyahl. 
Chepanu,  Chepanuu  =Chepancx\ 
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Chepawydiepanoc. 
Che  pa  wy-an.  Chepayaa=Chipewyan. 
Chepecho=Pamunkey. 
Chep  en  a  pho  Chepenafa. 
Chepeouyan,  Chepewayaa=»Chipewyan. 
Chepewaya=Chippewa. 

Chepewyan-Athapaacan  Family,  Chipewyan. 
Chepeyan  ^Chipewyan. 
Chepeyaaa^. Athapascan  Family. 
Cheponaaea,  Chepontia,  Chepouaci 

Chepousga. 
Chepowaa,  Cheppewea  — Chippewa. 
Oheppewyan,  Cheppeyan -Cnlpewyan. 
Gheragueea,  Cherahea,  Cherakeea, 

queea,  Cheraquia=Cherokee. 
Chereoaquia=Chirlcahua. 
Chereohoa^Kereaan  Family. 
Oh.  ■rertnona— Shawnee. 
Chert-s    K  ereaa  n  Family. 
Chericahui^Chiricahuu. 
Cherickeea,  Cherikee- Cherokee. 
Chernila,  Chemilof-Chinila. 

Chcrnovakoe,  ChernoTakoi ,  C  hem  o  vsky  =  Chernofski . 
Che-ro-ha-ka  =  Nottoway. 
Cherokia.  Cherookeea,  Cheroqueea, 

Cherokee. 
Che :  rh-quuh  Cherkhn. 
Oherrokeea,  Cherrykeea— Cherokee. 
Cheaapeacka.  Cheaapeakea.  G 
Cheaepioock  Chesapeak. 
»=Kenabig. 
-^Miiaya. 


= Chickasaw. 
Chekase's  village. 


j  Valley  Indiana,  Gheatea 
Chratoowa,  Cheatowa,  Che8tuee=-Tuistuyi. 
Cheta-ut-tinne^Tsetautkenne. 
Chetcaa,  Chetcoe,  Chetooea, 
Ghetemachaa — Chitimacha. 
Chethl'=Chak. 
Chetho  Kett*  -ChettrokettU 
Gbeticnewaab  Chititiknewi 
Cbetimacha   ( 'hitimacba. 
Chetkoe-Chetco. 
Chit\  e  shin,  Chetleaaentan. 


leaa-en  tun,  Chet-leaain 


Chetleaaenten,  Chet- 

-Chetleschantunne. 


Cbetoocbefaula^Chutukihufaala. 
Chetro  Ketle.  Chetro-Kettle=Chettrnk  •  1 1 
Cheueux  ou  poils  leal,  Cheueux  releuea=»  Ottawa. 
Cbeurkaay  ~  Chananagi . 
Cheverichea— Seuvarits. 
CheTet=Shivwits. 
Cheveux  ReWea  ■  Ottawa. 
Ghavlon  ruin-Shakwabaiyali. 
Chewackala  =Sawokll. 
Che-w«B-ras=Oto. 

ta-to^Sawokli. 
=Tsiyahi. 

=Choinimni. 
s=>Tsiyahi. 
:  o  lee-^Sawokli. 

i=\futaptu. 
»=.Tzechenchlnne. 
Chia-Chua,  8ia. 
Chiaaa^ALs. 

Chiabel-na-poma= Kdiopoma. 
Chiacantefoua=*Chiakaneiwou. 
Chiacasaa  Chickasaw. 
Chiachi  Oumaa— Chakchiuma. 
Chiaguan— Siaguan . 
Ch  i  anneaaou  -  C  h  in  k  anetnou. 
Chlaian  =  Pueblos. 
Chiana-^Cheyenne. 
Chiappawawa  -Chippewa 
Obiaa  -  AiH. 

Chibenaecadie =Shubenacadic. 
Ch  iboia  —  Ch  i  ppe  wh  . 
Chicaca  Chickasaw,  Chicaza. 
Chicaobaa,  Chicach©a=Chicka 
Chicagou,  Chicago",  Chicags, 

Chicago. 
Chicahamaniaa=.Chiekahomlny. 
Chicak»awa -Chickasaw. 
Chicalina-Chookheereso. 
Ghicaqw  Chicago. 
Cbicararuia^Chirieahua. 
Chicaaahay-Chickiwawhay. 

whay— Chlcknsawhay. 

345G-Bnll.  30,  pt  2-07  6rt 
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caa= Chickasaw. 
Cbichagov  Attn. 

•Wl 


Cbichedec,  Chichedek^Chisedec. 
Chicheqiiaaa  Rancoeaa. 
Chichictkale=Chichilticalli. 
Chichigoueka^Chichigoue. 
Chichiiaya =Cuehiaga. 
Chichilh-Chilili. 
Chicbillioale =Chichiltlcalll. 
Chichilop=Shishalap. 

Chichilte  Calli,  Chichilti,  Chichilticah,  Chichilti -cal, 
Obicbilticala.  Chicbilticala,  Ohichilticalea,  Chi- 
chilticali,  Chichiltie  -Calli, 
Alii  =Chichilticii]  li. 

Chichi  nag  am  u  te  =  Chlchina  k . 

Chicbiti  =  Chili  li. 

Chichi ticak,  Chichittf  Calli =Chichilticalli. 
Chichiyagadiehiaga. 
Cbichkiton«=Chetagitunai. 
Chichobocki  = Ch  i  kohok  i. 
Cbichominya = C  h  ic  kahomin  y . 
Chichuich  ^  Pecos. 
Chichula  =Chentsitha!a. 
Chickahamaniaa,  Chic 
Chickahokin=Chikohoki. 


"hickahominy. 


Chickahominy 


Chickanee=Wateree. 
Cbickanoaaoua  -Chiakancssou. 
Chickaree  ■  Watcree. 
Chickaaawka^Chickasawhuv. 
Chickaaawa,  Chickaaaaa  Chickasaw. 
Chick  atat  =  Klikitat. 
Cbickatawbut  -  Ncponset. 
Chiokeelea,  Chickelia— Chehalis. 
Chicken  hawk  =■  K huy eguzh inga. 
Chickeaaw,  Chickctaws  ^Chickasaw. 
Chickiaea  diiskiac. 
Chickisaw    •  Imka-nw 
Cbickitata-^Klikitat. 

Chickkaaah.  Chickaaa,  Chickaawa,  Gbickaha,  Chick 

ahau  -Chickasaw. 
Chicktaghicka  ^  Illinois. 
Chicktawa=Choctaw. 
Chickuchatty=Chlcuchatti. 
Chicocoan  =  8eeacnwoni. 
Chi  co-mi  co,  Chic'omi'c 
Chicontami^Chicoutimi. 
Chicoria,  Chicorie^Chicora. 
Chicoutima-Chicoutimi. 
Chictagbicka =1111  nois. 
Chictawi  -Choctaw. 
Chicuchatty-Chicuchatti. 


Chien=Cheyenne. 
Chien  Flanca-Thlingchadinnc. 
Chiennea  =»  Cheyen  ne. 
Chifukhlugumut  rhifukluk. 
Chigabennakadik  =  Hhubenaeadic. 
Chigagou  Chi  cago. 
Chigantalgi,  Gbigantualga^QuigalU. 
C  h  1  gaaa  wa = C  h  ic  kasn  w . 
Chigilouaaa— Chitimacha. 
C  hi  glit  -=  K  opag  ni  i  u  t. 
Chigmut— Cnigniiut. 
Chignik  Bay  Kainiuk 
Cbigoula  ^Chicora. 
Chigtagbcick*  ^.  Illinoitt. 
Chiguaa — Siaguan . 
Chiguaa^Tigua. 
Chigui  cagui  -Chiricahua. 
Chiha-Chiaha. 
Chibalea,  Chihalia 

heliab=Chehali»< 
Chib-kab  we  kay^Chippekawkay. 
Chihohocki.  Cbibohockiea,  " 

Ciiikohoki. 
Chihui-oabui=Chiricahiia 
Chikachaa  -  Chickasaw. 
Chikago,  Chikagona 

Chikagvv=ChicMgo. 
ChikahokinChikohoki. 
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CHIKAHOMINY  CHIRAKUE8 


IB. 


lominy  ^Chickahominy. 
Chikailiah  =  Chehali.«. 
Chikakaa  ^.Chickasaw. 
Chikali»h    I  'hehalis 
Chikasahs.  Chikaaawa, 
Chikeelia  =«Chehalis. 
Chikeiaki— ChikohokL 

Chikelu,  Chikiliehea^Chohnlis. 

Chikimini,  CLikini  —  Cnnlachligo. 

Chikitawa,  Cbikkaanh  Chikke.ah  rhirkuww. 

Chikohocki-Chikohoki. 

ChikoilUb  -rhohalis. 

Chikolacki-ChikohokJ. 

Chikaah=Chickaaaw. 

Chiktachika-Illinoi*. 

.Chillicothe. 


Chilkat. 
Chilcatin-Tsilkotin. 
Chilchadilklogae-ChilchadilkloKe. 
Chilcoot-ChRkoot. 
Chtlcotea.  Chilcotin  -Tsilkotin. 
Chilcew  Apache*,  Chilecago,  Chile  Cowea=Chlri- 

cahna. 
Chi  leona  -  Tsi  1  tadcn . 
Chilh*otin=T8ilkotin. 
Chili =Chilili. 
Chilian  -Tsiltaden . 

Chihcagua,  Chilicagua  Apachea  Chiricahua. 

Chilicoatene,  Chilicoten -Tailkotin. 

Chilico  the -Chillicothe. 

Chilicotin  l-;lkotin. 

Chilikoffl -Chillicothe. 

Chilile,  Chililo,  Chilily^Chilili. 

Ch  i  1  ion = Tsi  1  taden . 

ChiliTik  =  HelawiKmitit 

Chilkaht-Kwan,  Chilkaht*    «  lnlkm. 

Chilkaht  tena    Tnkn tine. 

Chilkaate,  Chilkatqwan,   Chilkatakoe.  Chilkhat  - 

Chilkat. 

Chiikhotenne.  Chit  *oh  ten,  Chilkotin -Tsilkotin. 
Chillacothe-Chillicothc. 


i^Chehalia. 

 tena-Tsllkotin. 

Chillikom  ^Chillicothe. 
Chillili-Chilili. 
Chillimiut -Chinik. 
Chillokittequawa-Chilluekittequaw. 
Chilloae -Tsiltaden. 

Chilluckkitequawa.  Chilluokkittaquawa,  . 

tequaa,  Chillukitteauaw,  Chilluk  Kit  e  quaw,  Chil 

luk  kit  te  quaw- chil luckittcquaw. 
Chil  lu-la,  Chillulahu    <  hilwla. 
Chill  way  hook  -  Ch  i  1 1  i  w  hack. 
Chil  oca  the  —  C  h  i  1 1  i  cot  h  e. 
Chilon^TMltaden. 
Chilook  Skilloot. 
Chiloweyuk  -  ( '  h  i  1 1  i  w  hack . 
Chilpainea— Tsihlinaindc 
Chilticale-Chichilticalli. 
Chiltolrin  -Tsilkotin. 
ChilU,  Ghilte-rhehalis. 
Chilukki  ^Cherokee. 
Chilu'ktkwa-Chilluckitu-quiiw. 
Chiluk weyuk  -  Ch  1 1 1 1  w  hac k . 
Chim  a  kim ^( 'hitnakum. 
Chimakum—Chimaknan  Family. 
Chi  mal'  a  kwe,  Chimalaquaya  Chimalquaya  -  Chi- 

malakwe. 

Chimawava,  Chimchinvea-Chemehncvi. 
Chimedoca-Chnmidok. 

Chimehueraa,  Chimehueve.  Chimehwhueoea-Che 

mehncvl. 

Chimekliagamut,  Chimekliak  =  Chimiak. 

Chimewawasof  Arizona.  ChimhueT*a=(hemehuevi. 

Chimiagamute = ( '  h  i  m  iak . 

Chimicum   <  hnnakiiin. 

Chim-i-dok  -Chnmidok. 

Chi  mi-hua  hua^Chemehncvi. 

Chimingyangamiut    <  liitniak. 

Chim  nah  pan,  Chim  nah  pum,  Chim-nah  pun,  Chim 

napooB.  Chimnapuns    '  himiiiip'i!!! . 
Chimohueoie^Chemehucvi. 
Chimook^Chirxiok. 
Chitnpaain  — < 'himmcsyan  Family. 
Chimeeyana  -T-itnshian. 
Ghimayana=Chimnu>*yan  Family. 


Chi  mu-a^Ciencga. 

Chim  ue  hue  vu,  Chim-woy-oa^Chemehut'vi. 
Chin-Takulli. 
China— Chiaha. 
Chin  a  Ka-na  Tze  *hu  ma 
Ghin-a-kum— Chimaknm. 
Chinango  =*Shenango. 
Chinapi-Chinapa. 
Chine  a  kuma— Chimakum. 
Chineaee,  ChineaM-Geneseo 
Chingaa-Cayuga. 
Chingigmut-ChinpiKmiut. 
Chingh*lamouche,Chingleolamolik.< 
Chmklacamow. 


Chingoteacq,  Chingote 

Chingue-Hhenango. 
Ch.n  hook -Chinook. 


Chinigmut-Chinik. 
Chiningue-  Logs  town. 
Chi nin oaa  -  On h i nnio. 
Chinipa   Van  >hio. 
Chink) 

Chinklacamoose. 
Chmkoa  ^»  Chinko. 
Chinloea  Natliatln. 
Chinnahpum,  Chin  na  pum 
Chin  Nation  =  Ullooet. 
Chinneaee = <  ieneseo. 
Chinnigna  -  lx»gstown 
Chinnook,  Chinork 
Chinokabi  =■  Chi  nak  bi . 
Chinook  -.<  'Inn,  K.knn  Family. 
Chinooka^Chinookan  Family,  Kalapooinn  K 

ily. 

Chinoaia  -  Oeneaeo. 
Chinouka  Chinook. 
Chinouna  =  Hopi. 
Chinquaek  ^  Cfnquaek. 
Chinuo,  CI. i nuk  -Chinook. 
Chmuk   Chinookan  Family. 
Chinundeda=Junundat. 
Chiokuk,  Chiookuk^Chiukak. 
Cbi8=  Dakota. 


hipvwyan. 


=Chlppoy. 
Chipawawaa,  Chi  paw 

Chipcoke-^'hippekaw 
Chipeouaian.  Chip* wan 
Chi  pewaa -Chippewa. 
Chipeway=ChIpewyan.  Chippewa. 
Chipewayan  — Chipewyan. 
Chipewegha,  Chipeweigha^ChippfWii. 
Chipewyan  Tinney,  Chipiouan-Chipc 
Chipiwa  -  Chippewa. 
Chipkawkay-Chippekawkay. 
Chipoea   Chi  npc  wa . 
Chipouaaa — Chepouma. 
Chippanum  Chepanoc. 
Chippawaa,  Chippaweea«Chip: 
Chip-pe-coke=Cni|>pekawkay. 
Chippeouaya,  Chippewaet.  Chippewaia  < 
Chippewaa  of  Lake  Superior  «KitchiKU 
wng. 

Chippewaaof  Pembina  River  -  Auibiminanisibivvi 
inniwak. 


nipi^-wa. 
miw  initu 


ayanawok^Cbi|>ewvan. 

t  dita^Thilnnottine. 


Chippewaua  -  Chippewa 
Chippewayan,  Chippcwi 
Chippewayana  propremen 

Chippewayeen^-Chipew) 
Chippewaya=  Chippewa. 
Chippewaya  of  leach  Lake- Pillager*. 
ChippewayaofRedLake  Mlxkwaframi 
Chippewaya  of  Sand  Lake  -  Kahmetahw  umragm 
Chippeweigha=ChlpiK*wa. 
Chippeweyan,  Chip  pe  wi  yan=-Chip*>w  van. 
Chippewyan  =  Athnpaj««-rtn  Family,  Cli 
Chippewyae,  Chippowaya- Chippewa. 
Chi  ppo  wyen  -j  C  h  1  pe  w  y  an . 
Chippuwaa- Chippewa 
Chipuniah,  Chipunniah  -  Nez  iVrrcx. 
Chipwaea,  Ohipwaa-^tMiippcwn. 
Chipwayan,  Chipwayanai 
Chipwaya=Chippewa. 
Chipweyan,  Chip-wyan=Cl 
Chtquacha  -  Chickasaw. 
Chiquito  —  To  warnoden  tlel. 
Chiquola  --•Chicora. 
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Chmeagui,  Chmcaguia,  Chine ahni.  ( 
Chiricahuea,  Chi-rl  ca  hui.  Chiricaquia.  Chiricu 
agi,  Chiriguaia,  Chmkahwa    Chirh  ahua. 

Chiripinona  Awdniboill. 

Chiriquana,  Cbirocahue-Chiricahua. 

Chirokya  -  Cherokee. 

Chirumaa  -  Yuma. 

Chicapeacka,  Chii 

Chiaca  ljiiiz<juiz. 

Cbiaedech   (  hiseu'ec. 

Chi  she '  Mejiealeroa. 

Chiahye'  Apache. 

Chiakact.  Chiakiack  =  Chiskia<\ 

Chia-le  rah  -Talal. 

Chiamal  =  Chinatu. 

Chianedinadinaye=Chilt:i€ 

Chissenoisick  'hieonexsex. 

Chit-ah  hut  =  Klikitat. 

Chitaahuak — Sittuizuak. 

Chit-at-hut  Klikitat. 

Chitchakoe^Chechawkoae. 

Chitcheah-Chitm. 

Chit  co,  Chitcoea  Chetco. 

Chititi-Chilili. 

Chitko^Chetco. 

Chit-lea  Ma-ten  --=  Chetleschantunne. 
Chi tl  ka wt  =  < *  h  i  1  kat . 
Chitnaahuak — Sitnazuak. 
Chit-o- won  e-augh-gaw  Seneca. 
Chitaah.  Chit  aangh=Chit*a. 
Chitwout  Indiaai 
Chiugaa=Cayuga. 
Chivanoki = Casa 
Chi  Yo-la=Zufii. 
Chiwalle-Huhliwahli. 
Chixnxia»Chicknsaw. 
Chixoutimi^Chifoutimi. 
Chix-chea-che  nay=»Ti2 
Chkituk=Skittok. 
Chlach  A  j«k  -.  VakuUlt. 
Chla  wak  k6n-Klawak. 
Chlen  ko  an  hade- Kllnkwan. 
Chlukoachadi^Hlukahadi. 
Chlul-chagu  Khuthuggue. 
Choaenne=Cheyrnne. 
Choam-Cha  di'  la  Po'mo=Chomcha«lila. 
Choan,  Choaniata  -Chowanoe. 
Cho- bah  ah  biah -<  'hobaabtah. 
Chobonakonkon,  Chobone-Konhonom,  Chobonokono 

mvm^Chnbanakongkomun. 
Chocataus    ( ' lux ■  tn w. 
Chocchuma^Chukchiuma. 
Choceolooco  -Chukahlako. 
Choccomawa  Chakrhiuma. 
Chochite,  Chochiti  =  Coehlti. 
Choeh  Katit  -Siknika. 
Chochocoia  Shtwhoko. 
Chochonea  ->)i<>-linni. 
Cbockalocha,  Chockaloek  -Chukahlako. 
Chockechiatte  -  ( hicuchat  t  i . 
Chocke  clue t  a.  Chock  olock  o  =  Chukahlako. 
Chockreletaa  -  Clux-krelatan. 
Chocktawe-  Choctaw. 
Chocochattee  -  Chicuchatti . 
Cho-eo-men-ae-Chukaimina. 
Choco  nickla-Choeonikla. 
Cho  <  o  nish     \,  .  peree*. 
Chocouyem  ^  Chokuyem. 
Choc  re-le  a  tan  Ch'ockrelatan. 
Chocta=Choctau\ 

Choc  tab,  Chocta  Muakhog  "Miutkhogean  Family. 

Ghoctaugha  -Choctaw. 

Choctaw  Muakhogee- Mu»khogcau  Family. 

Choctoa  —  Choctaw. 

Chocuyem— Chokuyem. 

Choemimneea — Choi  nimni. 

Cho  e-neea—  Choinok. 

Cho  e  nem-nee,  Cho-e-nim  ne,  Cho-e-nim  neea  Choi- 

nimni. 
C h o  c  nuco = Choinok . 
Choe  wem-nea=Choinlmni. 
Chohomea^Tohonie. 
Cho  ho  nuts  Chunut. 
Chohoptina   Nez  Perce*. 
Choinoc,  < 
Ch6ia=Zoe. 
Choiaka  Chi 


Chokechatti=Chicuchatti. 


Chu- 


Choke- tar-to- womb=Chokato\vela. 
Chokfaktoligamute,    Chokfoktoleghagamiut  -  Shok- 
fak. 

Chokiaxnauvea,  Chokimauvea,  Chokimena,  Cho  ki'- 

min-ah— Chukairnina. 
Chokiagna^Chokiahgna. 
Chokitapia  Siksikii. 
Chokonni^  IMftalenos. 
Cboktab,  Choktaua.  Choktaw -Choctaw. 
Cho  ku-yen = Chokuyem. 
Chola=Chula 
Cholctaua—Choctaw. 
Cholobone-^Cholovone. 
Chomanea.  Cbomana,  Chomenea  -Tawehii- 1 
Chomok,  Chomok-8payam^Tzauamuk. 
Chomonoouaniatea,   Chomonehouaniatea  ^  Chomon- 

chouanistc. 


.Shawnee 
Ghonchaea  =Chotiuue. 
Chongaakabea  ^>Chonga«keton. 
Chongaa  Kabi  =  Sii«eton. 
Chonga&kabion  -  =  ChongaMketon . 
Chongaakaby^Sitseton. 
Ghongaakethon,  Chongonaceton, 

Chongaaketon. 
Chongue— Chonque. 
Chonicaaketonwan  -  Chotigawketon. 
Choaoghobeere   ( 'auajoharie. 
Chonondedeya=Tiouontati. 
Chonontouaronon  =»  Seneca. 
Chonagaakaby  -Chongaaketon. 
Chonukaa  =■  C  n  I  nook . 
Chonu  n  toowauneea  -  Seneca. 
C  h  ooccha  nceya  =»  C  h  u  k  c  ha  n  si . 
Choogaka  Chugaehigniiut. 
Chook  chan  cie, 
Ohook  cbau  eea, 


Ch 


t-Chueallwa. 

i=Chukafalaya. 
Chuinidok. 
Choomteyaa  =  Chum  teya. 
Choomucth=Chumuch. 
Choomwita -Chum  wit. 
Choo-nemnea  -  Choi  nimni 
Choo-noot— Chunut. 
Choot  chancera  -  Ch  u  kchansi. 
Chopannish    Nez  Fer 
Chopeea  ^Chupcan 
Chopemniah,  Ch 


Nez  Perec*. 
Cbopi  hano  '  -Tyupi. 
Choponaca  =  Che|iomwa. 
Choptico,  Cboptioona  ('hapticon. 
Chopuniah,  Chopunmoheea,  Cbopunniah  -XezFercea. 
Choquata  Keliota. 
Choquichoumana^Chakchiuma. 
Chora  -  Cora. 
Chorakia-Cherokee. 
Chorchake -Corchaug. 
Chori^THUniu. 
Choro-Clmsro. 
Chorouacbaa =('haouacha. 
Choruico  -  Chorr  i  ico. 
Chorzh,  Chorzh-namu  Choaro. 
Chd'aha  Tiifii-a. 
Cbbah  'ka — Sop  h  ka . 
C  ho-ahon-nl = Shoahon  i . 
Chota^Cora,  Rchota. 
Cho  tan  o maa-aa^Shutaunomanok. 
Chote.  Cbote  great  —  Rchota. 
Chotok  aaufk  =>  Chatoksof ke. 
Chouacaa,  Chouaobaa^Chaouacha. 
Chouacoet  - Sokoki. 
Chouactaa  -  Choctaw. 
Chouala  Cheraw. 

Chouanonga,  Chouanona,  Chouanoua-  Shawnee. 
ChouchUUa,    Cbouohille,    Chou-cbill-iea  =  Chow- 
chilla. 

Chouchoumaa  Chakchiunia. 

iwnec. 


Chougaakabeea. 

Choula-Chula. 
Chouman.  Choumanca, 

»=Tawchafh. 
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noca, 
Chow  chi  liers. 


Chowanoake, 

e=C» 


_a=ehaiii. 
Chowe-nimne  =  Choinimni. 
Chowookolo,  Chowocolo=.Snwokli. 
Cho  won  --.  Chowanoc. 
ChoyaM'ova. 
Chratka  ari-  Katkaayi. 
Chrelch  kon  —  Hehlkoan. 
Chrelejan=Sulujane. 
Chreokees  -( "hentket- . 

Chriataneaux,  Chriatenaux,   Chriateneaux,  Chria'- 
i.  no,  Chriatenoia,  Chriatianaux,  Chriatianeaux  — 

Cree. 

Ohriatian   Indiana =Chriatanna   Indian*.  Mora- 
vians, Pueblos. 
Chriatianux,  Chriatinaux,  Chriatineaux,  Ohnatinoa. 

Chriatinou    ( 'ret'. 
Chriatobal.  Chriatoval-San  Criat6bal. 
Chritenoea  -  Cree. 
Chualpaya-Colville. 
i  ^Shawnee. 

Chu-cha-eha*  =  Kere8an  Family. 
__k  =  ChuckchuquaIk. 
Chuchuwayha-Chuchunayha. 
Chuckehalina^Chukchanai. 
Chucklin  --Chucktin. 
Chucknutta  ChuRI'llt. 
Chu'-em-duk  Chuemdu. 

Chuga,  Chugach,   Chugach'ig-mut,  Chugachimute, 

Chugackimuta^ChugaehiKmiut. 
Chuganta  -<  hugnul . 
ChugaUh==<hugarhigrniut. 
Chughnot,  Chughnuta,  Ghugnuea=Chugnut. 
Chuijugera    <  u\  uga. 
Chukalako  rhukahlako. 
Chukaws    I  'hoc  taw. 
Chukchagemiut  -Chnagmiut. 
Chuk  chan'-oy^Chukehansi. 
Chukchuk=Chuk<hagemiut. 
Chukchukualk,  Chuk-chu  quae! 

chuckehuquaik. 
Chu-ke-ohan  ae^Chukohansi. 
Chukeaw«=Chicka*aw. 
Chuklu'k  mut,  Chukohukomute 
Chuku  chatta  =  Chicuchatti. 
Chu'-la-TMilalgi. 
Chulajam,  Chulaja 
Chulpun  =  Khulpuni. 
Chuluaam  =  Sul  u  janie. 
Ohulukki  -  Cherokee. 
Chu  mai-a   Vukian  Family. 
Ohumakuma  Chimakum. 
Ohu-ma'-wa  Chtimawi. 
Ghumeto-Clmmteya. 
Chu ' mi  dok  =  Ch umuchu. 
Chumte'-ya-C'humteya. 
Chuna-k&n  =  Huna. 
Ghunemmea  — Choinimni. 
Cnunky  ^Chunkey,  Chunkey  Chltto. 
Chunnapuna^Chimnapuni. 
Chunoiyana  AtMigowi. 
j=Chunut. 
-Shawnee. 
-Chtipumnl. 
i   Fraying  Indians. 
Chuae^Achusl. 

Chuakee  Tallafau -ChlskaUilofa. 
Chu-eu-te-Chunut. 
Chuta-ta-kdn  -  Hutmn  wn. 
Chuttuagelie^NueMra  Seftora  de  la  Soledad. 
Chutukivahia=*  I'oso  Verde, 
c  mtxnou  HutMiuwn. 
Chu  ui  chu  pa  -Ctichuta. 
Chuwon  —  Chowanoc. 

Chwachamaju,  Chwachmaja  - Khwakhainaiii. 
Chyanaliue,  Chyanaue  -  Keehipauan. 
Chyannea,  Ghyana,  Chyenaea=»('heyenne. 
Chym-nah'  poa,  Chymnapoma,  Chymnapuma  ('him 
napum. 

Chymaeyana-ChimmeKyan  Family. 
Chymahean  Nation  ^Tsimshian. 
Chynnea  =('heyenne. 


Yuit. 


C 1  aguan  ™  S  i  agua  n . 
CULWtix-  =8eamysty. 
Ciawia-  Kiowa. 
Clbaiigan  ^Cheboygan. 
■  ,  =  Zufli. 


Cibola- Haxvikuh.Zufil. 
Cibolas, 

Zuni,  Cibole  Zufii. 
Ciboletta  -Cebolleta. 
Ciboliana  Zuni. 

Cibolleta,  CibolleUa    <  Vbullet*. 

Ciboloa,  Ci bora  Zuni. 

Cicaca^Chickasaw. 

Cicai  o'voi  =Shishaiokoi. 

Ci-ca'-14p^Shishnlap. 

Oicauit-Cicacut. 

Ci  -«a  wc-ku  ■  i = Sla j  n  1  c  ioy . 

Cice  -81a. 

Ci  cho  mo  oi,  Cichomovi  —  Sit* hom ov i 
Ci'cln-xaa' -Salmon  River  Indiana. 
Cic-la  ma'u-Shhthlamaw. 
Cicoua  ~  I'ecoe. 

Ci-cU'-qwrit-me'  \inne  Crii|..,u.i 
Cicui,  Cicuic   Cicuica,  Cicuich. 

Cicuio,  Cicuiq,  Cicuiqae. 

Cicuvo  i'»'- 
Ci-da-net«=Asldahcth. 
Cieligeea-Kailaidahi. 
Cienega  de  Carabajal 
Cienegui  -  Cieneguilla. 
Cieneguilla = Cienega  - 
Cienegui  ta  =  Cash  w  ah . 
Cigom<=Shigoni. 
Cijaine—Sijame. 
Cikaga^Chickasaw. 
Cikcttcela  =  Shi  kshichela. 
Cikcitcena  ^Shikshichena. 
Oildjehi  =Thild*hehi. 
CilKk'urtl=Shilekuatl. 
Cilecoa^Uila  Apache. 
Cilla=Sia. 
Ciloba^Zufii. 
Ciloa  =  Pueblo  de  loa  Bilos. 
Cllq6»oi-Shilkhouihi. 
Cil-tar  den=Tsiltaden. 
Ci  mi-t^Simi. 
Ci  mo  pava, 


£5 


Cahlta.  Sinaloa.  Yaqui. 
"utaoin. 


Cinecu=Senecu  del  Sur. 
Cinega=»(-ienega. 
Cinelaa  -=Conentoga. 
Cingpoila  ^  Sa  n  pc  ii  1 . 
Ciniquea,  Cinnakea, 
Cinola  Zuf.i 
Cinoquipe^Sinoquipe. 
C in tu  aluka  -Comanche. 
Ci  nyn-mub  ^  Hopi. 
Ci-o-ho-pa =Cheokhba. 
Ciou,  Cioux = Dakota. 
Cipaalire,  Ci  pau'  lo-vi    Ship;iulnv  i 
Cipiaa=T^ipiakwe. 
CipoUva,  Ci-pow-leri^Shipaulori. 
Ciq : r.  ldaptix-Hhlkeldaptikh. 


Ciaquiouwa 
Ciaaitona-i 


Ci'aU 

costs 

Ci  ata  -qwot  >Ump«(Ua. 
Ci  sta'  qwiit  me  junn<"  Knil»ti 
Gi'-at&  qwut-ni'-li  t'cat'  x 
Ciatocoote  —  ( '  haMacosia . 
Citaaeea  ^  Ata.«J. 

Citcumave.  Ci  tcum-wi=-Siehomovi 
Cithiniatineea^  Cree. 
Citico  Sitiku. 
Ciuola^Zufli. 
Oi'-u  wa  uk  ^Shiuwauk. 
Civano  Ki.  Ci  vano  Qi    «  "msji  Grande. 
Civiliied  Farmera 
CivoU,  CivoU, 
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wun-wu=Shiwanu. 


Ci'-wo-na  -Zufii. 
eixida-Dhighida. 
Ciya-Sia. 

Ciyo-aubula— Shiyosubula. 
Ciyo-tankm*»Shiyotankn 
Ckao'-t  un = S  h  ka.«h  t  u  n . 
Ck*i,  Ckivi  Skidi. 
C*kuet=Shkuet. 
Ckud  'k  Km   S  h  k  uokera . 
Ckutc=Shkutch. 
Ckwa-ri-rs>  *»Toryohnc. 
Cla=Sia. 

Clackamas,    Clackamia,    Clackamoa,  Clackamura. 

Clack  a-mua,  Clackanura,  Clackarnera  ■  Clackama. 
Clacka-etar,  Clackatar,  Clackster-Tlatskanai. 
Cladsapn  Clatsop. 
Clah  in-nata  -Clnninnata*. 
Clahnahquah  ^Clahnaquah. 
Claiakwat=Clayoqtiot. 
Claikahak,  Claikahakamut^Chnagmiut. 
Claikehakamut-Claikehak. 
Clakamut,  Clakemaa— Clackama. 
Clalama- Clallam. 
C'la'lki-Shlalki. 

Clal^kqaiun'-tik-Thlalkhaluntik. 
Clallema -Clallam. 
Clal  lu-i-is=Tlaaluls. 
Clal-luma= Clallam. 
Clamakum  Chimakui:). 
Clam  -  atha  -Klamath. 
Clamcoet»=  Karankawa. 
Clameta   Khmmtli,  Lutuamlan  Family. 
Clam  nah  min-ni-mun  =  Kathlaminimin. 
Clamoctomicha,  Cla  moc-to-mick's,  Cla  moi  to  micka, 

=  Klumaitumsh. 


Clarkamos, 


-Tlatskanai. 


s-Santsukdh. 

Clamuth,  Clamuta- Klamath. 

Kathlaminimin. 

ClaninnatM. 
Clannahminamun  Kathlaminamin. 
Clan-nah-quah,  Clan  nah  queh'a  Tribe  of  Molt.no- 

mah'a  Clahna<|unh. 
Clan  nar-min  a  mon'i,  Clannarminimuna,  Clan  nar 

i-Kathlamini- 


mia-ni 

min. 

Clan  utah-la = Hlauhln. 
Clao  qu  ah t    CIh  y<  >q  u<  >t . 
Clap-aott  ■  Clat<w>p. 
Clarkamees,  Clarkames, 

Clackama. 
Claaapa  'Clatsop. 
Claakanio,  Cli 
Claaaet=Makah. 

Claetope= Clatsop. 
"  i-Thit-kuiiai 
Thlaehaus. 

Clataaconin— Tlat«knnai. 
■-•Clatsop. 
Maknh. 
ClaUtoni  =TlaLskanai. 
Clam  tops.  Clataup- Clatsop. 
Cl&u  c  uad  ^  CI  ay  oq  uo  t . 
Claugh  E  wall  hah    ■  wewalla. 
Clauihavn  =  Clau>liH\  '  li 
Clawet-aua  — Tlauitwis. 
Claxtar,  Clax-ter=Tlat»kannl. 
Clayhooah  =  Clahoose. 
Clay  oquotoch = Clayoquot . 
Cleewalleea  =  Huhliwahli. 
Cle  Hure,  Gle  Huae=Clahoosc. 
CWi'-ous-Thlelkhu*. 
Clemaks=Tillamook. 

Clem  clem  a-lita  -ClemclemalaK 
Tlanusiyi. 
it's  band,  Clermo'a  band- SantMikrthln. 
Cleu  wathta=Huhliuahli. 
Clew  ;-K  loo. 

Clewalla.  Clewauley.  Clewauleya,   Clewella,  Cle- 

wulla,  Cleyali  Huhliwahli. 
Click-a-hut,  Ciickatat,  Clicketate,  Clickitata  —  Kli- 
kitat. 


Clai 


Clickquamiah^Cloqunllum. 
Clict  ar»,  Clio-tass=Clickas*. 
ClikaUU^KlikitHt. 
Climath^  Klamath. 
Cli-nai'-ctlk^Thlinaituhlik. 
Clin'-ar  pan -Tzlanapah. 


■Tllngit. 
=Crec. 
i-Pilteuk. 
Clipalinea^Shipaulovi. 
CI  iahhooks =Cushook. 
Cliatenoa,  Chatinos-Cree. 
Jlkaqaik-Thlekakhaik. 
Hku'aus«Thlekuau*. 
Hku  ca'-uk  -=  Th  lekushauk. 
JUcu'-hwe  yuk'  =  Thlekuhweyilk. 
ftkwan'ti-ya'iunni'^Thlkwantiyatunne. 
/Ikwi  yau'  Ik  =Thlek  wlyauik. 
Jlockatar  -Tlut-kanai. 
Clo  kar-da  ki-oin-  Klokadakaydn. 
Clokwon    K  1 1 1  k  u  hi i 
CloeaKloo. 
Cloaaeta  Maknh. 
Clotaopa   <  lataop. 

Cloud  man'a  band  =  Makhpiyawiclmshtn. 
Cloud  River  Indiana  Winim.-in. 

low  w  I 

I  la. 

Clowetoos,  Clow  et  sus— Tlaultsis. 
Clo  we  wallas  a  Clow  wewal  la. 
Gltc'a- 
tan. 

Clti'  ai-am'-Oe  kqu  wai  hu=»Khuwaius. 
OlU'ua-me',  ClU  ua-me'  junni'-Thltsusmetunne. 
Oluale— Huhliwahli. 
Club  Indiana^  Yuma, 
Clukemua  ^Clackama. 

gu'-kwi-u-tc'ou'=Thlukwiutahthu. 
ulwarp  Shunwap. 
Clunsus^Ntlakvapamnk. 
ClymclymalaU^Clemclemalnts. 
Clyoquot,  Clyquots^Clavoqiiot. 
Cneis^Caduo. 
Cniatineaux  ■  Cree. 
Cnongasgaba  Chongaske 
C'npa'=snapa. 
C'nta'k'tl    - intak 
Coabuanaa  =»  Caj  uenche. 
Coahuilaa  =  Kawia. 
Coahuil  teco  -  Coah  uil  tec&n . 
CoaiaU^Cojate. 
Coaksett=Coaxet 
Coana^Coama. 
Co-a-ni  nia=  Havasupai. 
Coaqueria  -  K  ink  mm. 
Coaquia  -Coaque. 
Coarao^Quarai. 
Coaahatay, 


Coata  -San  Andre*  Conta. 
Coatlik-Kotlik. 
Cobajaia,  Cobaji-Kawaiisu. 

a'bajnaaj,  Co'bainaaji  Thobazhnaazhi. 
banes  =  Kohani. 
Cobb  Indians -=Hopahka  Choctaw. 
Cobboseecont««=Cabha»aguiitie>i. 
Cobota  -  Cojate. 
Coca  Kufla. 

Cocamaricopa  «  Maricopa. 

Cocao  -Cooaa. 

Cocapa = Cooot*a. 

Coc  co-man  =  Kokaman . 

Cochaly-C«Hhali. 

Cochattiea^  Koaaati. 

Cocheea  =  C<x'hlae  Apache. 

CocheU=CochiU. 

.CauKhnawapa. 


Coche  ti ,  Cocheto  =»  Coc  hi  t  i . 
Cochiemea    Cochimf . 
Coc  hilis — Coc  hi  ti . 

Cochimas,  Cochime,  Cochimies,  Cochimy  -Cochimi. 
Cochineana  =  Havasupai. 
Cochin!  =>  Coc  h  1  m  i . 

Cochit,  Cochite,  Co  chi  te  mi',  Cochitenoa.Cochitinoa, 

Coohito,  Cochitti,  Cochity-Cochiti. 
Ooohnawafsh.  Cocbnewagoa,  Cocknewakee  >C«UgtH 

nawaga. 
Cochne  w  waaroonaw  =  Conuy. 
Coohnichnos  «>  Ha  vaxupai . 
Coc  hno  wagoea  ^  Caugh  nawaga . 
Cochopas = Cocopa. 
Co'^itclni— Thoditwhiui. 
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[B.  A. 


Cnugh- 


nawaga. 

Cock  o  mam,  Coc  ko  nan  -  Kokaman. 

Oocluti-Cochiti. 

Coco  -  A  coma. 

Co  <"okb"ji  — Thodhokong/ 1 1 1 

Cocomarecopper.    Cocomari,  Cocomaricopaa, 

mariaepaa,  Cocomiracopaa  -  Maricopa. 
Coco  Mongo  Cueoniogna. 
Co  con  cah  ras   Cocoueah ra . 
Coconinoa  =  Havaaupai. 
Co  co-pah  - 1  ocopa . 
Cocorun  -Cocort. 
Cocoa  para = Coeofpera . 
Cocuiarachi-^ru<iUiarac>hi. 
Coddoque,  Codogdachoa  -  Kadohadacho. 
t-Catauruut. 

i=»Caughna\vaga. 


ny  =  Iroquois. 
n-^Cocoupvra. 
and  Aienea,  Coeur  d'Alene, 


dEleine, 


Cceura  d'Aleine,  Cceura  d' Alenea,  Cceura  d  aliene. 

Gceun  d'Heleae,  Cosura  pointui   Skit>\\  i*l> 
Oofa  =  Ocute. 
Cofachiqui  -Corltachiqui. 
Cofachia  -.-  Cofaqul. 
Cofaciqui,  Cofetacque— Cofitaehiqiii. 
CofeUlaya.  Coffadeliah  -  Kaffetalayn. 
Cofitachyqr.e  —  I'otitachiqui. 
Cofoque  -Cofaqul. 

Coghnawageea,  Coghnawagei  Coghnawagots  Cog 
haawayeea,  Coghnewagoea,  Cognahwaghah.  Cog 
nawaget ».  Cognawago  -Catlghnu waga. 

Co  g  u  lfa    K  h  w  ia . 

Cohainihoua  Cohainotoaa  -  <  'a  limn  in 

Cohakiaa,  Oohakiea-Cahokia. 

Cohanat  Cohannet. 

Cohanmea  Kohanl. 

Cohaaaiac  —  Coosuc. 

Cohiaa-Cohes. 

Cohila  Apache  =  Chirlcnhun. 

Cohnana  Cajuetiche. 

Cohnawaga.  Cohnawagey.   Cohnawahgana.  Cohne- 

wago-CauglinawaKa. 
Cohoninoa  Havasupui. 
Cohuana-=Caiuenchc. 
Cohuillaa,  Cohuillea^  Kawia. 

Cohunewagua,  Cohannawgoea,  Cohunnegagots,  Co- 

hunnrwago^s    <  mighnawaga, 
Cohuntaa-Kawita. 
Cohu  winwu,  Co  hn  wan  wu  -Shohu. 
Coiacohanauke  =■-  yuioucohaiioe. 
Coiaheguxea  =  «'oyabegux. 
Coiatee  -  Coyatee. 
Coieguea- Cayuga. 
Coienraheg  Karankawa. 
Con  as  --  Koroa. 
Coitch  -<  I'anamint. 
Cojagrs    •  '.>>  ngn. 
Cojnino«  llavtutupai. 
Cojogea  -  ( 'a  vuga. 
Cojonina  Havaaupal. 
Cqjota-Cojate. 
Cojuenchia  Cajilenche. 
Coiukleaatuch  -  rchucklenit. 
Coka  towela  Chokatovvela, 
Co'-ke  -Shoke. 
Cokea-Coaques. 
Ookeait-=CoHXct. 
Cok  ka  mana  Kokaman. 
Cokomaricopaa  Maricopa. 
Colabazaa-Calabaza*. 
Colapeaaaa,  Colapi.aaa  Acolapls«a. 
Colcharney=  Kulchana. 
Colchattaa-- Koasati. 
Colching-Kulrliaiia. 
Colcina  -Colicne. 

Cold  Spring  Village  -  I >eyohnegano. 
Coldwater  -  N  1st  lat  ko. 
Colela-Shipapiilima. 

ColemmvH    K  illumi. 
Coleapelin,  Coleapella  =  Kalispel. 
Goligua,  Golima  -Collgoa. 
Colimies  - » "ochiini. 
Cohpaaa  -  Acolapissa. 
Collamee  ■  Kuhimi. 
Colla-piaaaa  AcolapN-n 


Col  lap  poh  yeaaaa^Calapooya. 

Colloteroa-Coyoteros.  v 
Collville-Colville. 
Coloa  K"n*. 
Coloclan    <  olotlan. 
Colooo  =  Estocoloco. 
Colomaa="  Kolotna. 
Colomga,  Colomieak  -  Kuluml 
Colooaaa — Cal  usa. 
Colooahatchie  -  Ca  1  usa  hate  h  i . 
Colorado  -  Pueblo  Colorado, 
CoIoum  —  Korusi. 
Colaeed  -  ( 'oleene. 
Col  tog  =  Kaltag. 
Coltahame  =•  Kulchana. 
Columbia  Lakee= Akiskenukinik. 
Columbia!  Sinkiusc. 
Coluaa,  Coluai  Indiana- Koru-1. 

Co  in  a  i  yah  =  Comeya. 
Comancea,  Comancha, 

Comanchoa, 
Comamopa= Maricopa. 
Comanehima.  ComanU- Comanche. 
Comarioopaa^  Maricopa. 

Herring  Pond. 


i= Comeya. 
Come  Peacado  Tiiupaiavats. 
Cometrudoa,  Cometudoa  ^Comeerudo. 
Comiaken  —  Comiakin 
Cominaa,  Gominoa—  Havnsupai. 
Comitria-Camitriii 
Commagaheak  =  Camox. 
Communipau  — Communipaw. 
Comondu  -San  Joetf  de  Comondu 
Comoripa  -Cuniuripa. 
Co  mottx  =  i  omox . 
Co  mo  yah.  Comoyatz,  Com  o 
Comahewara  -  Cuniahewa. 
Comupaa  -  Cumpua. 
Comupa  vi = S  hongopo  v  i . 
Comuripa  -  Cumuripa. 
Comuxra-  Comox. 
Conachitow^Couechltou. 
Conadaaaga,  Conadaaego^Canada<-agn. 
Conaghaadagaa  =>Oka. 
Conagohary,  Conajohareea.  Conajohary 
Canajoharie 


oka 


Conaatee-Knnastui  _ 
Conaatoga,  Conaatoge.  Cona»togy  < 

ConawaghrunaaaCaughnawaga. 
Conawago    ( 'onnewango. 
Conaway  Crunaa  -^Caughnawnga 
Concabe-'  Moenkapi. 
Concee^Lipan. 
Concepcion  -Tome. 

Concepcion  Babiacora,  Concepcion  Babicora  HnNia 
cora. 

Concepcion  Caborca -Cattorca. 

Concepcion  Guirimno  -  Cui  rimpo. 

Concepcion  de  AguicoHaw  ikuh. 

Concepcion  de  Alona  -  Halona. 

Concepcion  de  Caborca.  Concepcion  del  Cabetca.  Can 
cepcion  del  Caborca,  Concepcion  del  CaboUa -Ca- 
borca 

Concepcion  de  Quarac — Quarra. 
Concepcion  Hobaa-Movaa. 
Conception  ^(Ksossane. 
Conception  del  Ukitoa  -Ojuitoa. 
Conchaca,  Conchaea.  Conchakua=Con8hac 
Conchanteti,  Conchaati  =  Kanchati. 
Conchaptimicco'a  town  -ConchartimicoVs  tow  n 
Conchaquee-ronshac.  Koasati. 
Conchartree- Kanchati. 
Conchae-ronxhne 
Conchataa  -  Koasati. 
Conchate«-t  onshac.  Koasati. 
Conchattaa-K<»«!»ati. 
Conchca   <  'onshac. 
Conchttaa— Koasati. 
Con-Con'a,  Con  Coua, 
Conday  Kendaia. 
Con  ecare  —  <  'on  i  carl . 
Conejaghera  Coiiejoholo. 


Koukau 
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Goneliakea= Cowlitz. 
Conerd  Helene  =  Skitswish. 
Conessetagoes.  ConfiUuga  Kkii. 
Con  est  ego.  Conestogo,  Coneatogue  Conestoga. 
Coneta.  ConetU,  Conetuha  Kawita. 
Cone  wango  =  Conne  wango. 
Cone  waugua = GanawaKin. 
Conneaut. 


In  Kjuois. 

Congereea.  Congerea  - Conga ree. 
Conge  wee  cha  cba°»  Conge tvicbac ha. 
Congree = Congaree. 
Conguses— Cayuse. 
Con  icare = Con  lea  ri . 
Gonijoharre= Canajohane. 
Coninas — Havasupai. 
Coniaaadawga  -  Oka. 
Coniatogaa  **  Conestoga . 
Conittekooka  -Connecticut. 
Conkaake  ton  wan  -  Chongasketon. 
Connadaaaga.  Connadaaego, 

•ago  ^  < 'anadasaga. 
Con  naj  o  hary  -  Ca  n  a  j  oha  ri  c . 
Con  naraox  ^  Coree. 
Con  n  aaedagoea = O  k  a . 

ro^<'onestoga. 
=  Conov. 


Connecedaga.  Connecedegae  Oka. 
Connectacuta  Connecticut. 
Connefedagoea  Oka. 
Connecticut*  Connecticut. 
Connejoriea  -  Canajoharie. 
Conneogie^>Conue  wango. 
Conneroaa-Conon  nw. 
Conneaedagoea  -  Oka . 
Conneatigunea  Cnnnslignone. 
Conneuagha  —  Ta  h  1  tan . 
Conne  wan  goea  -  Con  ne  wango. 
Conningganaughgaugh  -  Mohawk. 
Connmoa  —  Hava^upai. 
Con -no  barrie-go-harrie  - Onoalagona 
Connojohary  »Cauajohu^]•^ 
Connondaguah— Canaudaigua. 
Connoaedagoea,  Connoaidagoea, 
Connoye,  Connoya^Conoy 
Connughhariegughharie 
Gonoatinoa  -  Kn nohatino. 
>=«Canad 


=Oka. 


l/onodo*ago^<  anaua»aga. 
Conoiea,  Conoia^Conov. 
Conojahary,  Conojoham  -Canajoharie. 


»  Conestoga. 
Conowaroghere  =  Ganownrohare. 

Conoyuckauchroona  Conoy. 


= Congaree 
Conahacba  ■-  Conshac. 
Conahaca,  Conabaea-Knaaati. 
Conahakia = Conshac. 
Conahaquea  -  Concha. 
Con»hattaa  Koasati. 
Contah-nah -Cotechney. 
Contamia  =  Kutenai. 
Contareia.  Contarrea= Con  t  area. 
Con  taubaa —Catawba. 
Contenay  -  K  ntenai. 
Contla  Sjtnia  Cruz. 
Con  ton  net-  Kutenai. 
Continooa  <  Hutauuwu. 
Conwahago=Caughnawaga. 
Conyat-Conneaut. 
Cooca-Kuaa. 
Coochchotellica, 
Kotsoteka 


s^Kuyuidika. 
«,  Coofert=Puaray. 
Cookchaneya  Chmhan»i. 
Cookkooooae,  Cookkoo  ooaee,  Cookooae  ^>  Cooa. 
Coolamiea    K  nluini. 
Coolmeha=>  Yiikulme. 

Coolome.  Coolooma.  Coo  loo  me,  Cooloomee  -  K  nluini. 
Cool*  on  tick  ara  Kotsoteka. 
Coomine  =  Kuinaini. 

Coon^  Mikauuikasliinva.  . 
Coopanes  -  Kopano. 
Coopapellar-  Km  I  :«[-<•  I 
Cooa-  Coosue. 

^Coonha.  Kusa. 
i^Koaautl. 


Cooaada  Sackla  Looaa  Sui 
Cooaada  Village  --Cooaada. 
Cooaadea.  Cooaadis    Ko:,  sad 
Cooaah-.  Coosa 
Cooaahatchea   <  oosahatchi . 
Cooaaha  Coosha. 
Cooaak  Baloagtaw-=  Concha. 

■  hattak-Coosakhattakfalaya. 
■  Coos. 
.  =  Koasati. 


Coo  aau  de«= Koasati. 
Coosa,  Kusa. 
Cooaawatee.  Coo*awaytee=Cusawatee. 
Cooaawda.  Cooaawda'a,  Cooaawder  =  Koasati. 
Coos  Bay,  Co  os t 
Cooaee  ™  Kusa. 

Cooaea,  Gooae  Taylora=»Cooa. 
Cooabacking -Coshocton. 
Cbooahatea,  Cooi ' 
CoosisKu-a 
Cooapellar^  Kaliapel. 
Cooaucka  =  Cooauc. 
Cooa  Village  M flu k il/ 
Cootanan  -  Kutenai. 
Cootanie -Kitunahan  Famil 


Cootaniea,  Cootneya,  Coo  torn  lea, 

Cootonay,  Cootouniea= Kutenai. 
tah  fM=>Saliali. 


Cooxet.  Cooxitt-Coaxet. 
Cooyoko  ^Shooyoko. 
Cooyuweeweit^Kuyuidika. 
Copanea  -Kopano,  Kohani. 
Copaa -Creeks. 
Copatta  Ouapaw. 
Copiala  -  Shipapulima. 
Copper  =  Tat«a  not  tine,  Taattlne. 
Copper  Eakimo-  Kidnelik 
Copper  Indiana =  Ahtena,  Tatsanottine. 
Copper  Mine  ^Tat«a  not  tine. 
Coppermine  Apachea  -  Miinl>reno>. 
Coppermine  Indiana uGilefio*. 
Copper  River  Indiana  ^Ahtena. 
Copa  -Tupo. 

8'qani~Thokhani. 
qua  piet  -  Kouuapilt. 
Coquell-Mishikhwutmetunne. 
Coquet  lane.  Coquetlum.  Coquilain  ^Coquftlam. 
Coquill,  Coquilla-Mishikliwutmetunne. 
Coquille-Mishikhwutnietunne.  Mulluk.  Naatiml 
Coquiltha  =  Kwakiutl. 
Coquimaa,  Coqiumo  ^  Kiakiiua 
Coquine  Tututni. 

Coquitlan,  Coquit  lane.  Coquitlum  Coquitlam, 

Coquitt  Coaxet. 

Coquopiet,  Coquopilt  Koquapilt. 

Coracones  =  Corazone*. 

Ooramine  --Coree. 

Coran-canaa- Karankawa. 

Coranine =Coree. 

Corankoua  Karankawa. 

Coras =Nevome. 

Cor  a  tern—  Kworatein. 

Corbeaus,  Cor  beaux  (rows. 

Corcargonell=Coreorgonel. 

Corchonga.  Corchouga=<'orchaug. 

Cores -Coree. 

Corimpo  ^Cuirimpo. 

Corn  Enter*  *  A  ri  Kara. 

Comeille  ■  A  in  a  ham  i . 

Corn  Hou-i     i  khtukagi 

Corn  Feoplea  Zufii. 

Cornplanter  a  Town  =Connewango. 

CornwaUa^Stlax. 

Coroa,  Coroba,  Coroia  =  Koroa. 

Coro  at arikopa  =  Maricopa. 

Coronkawa,  Coronka  -  Karankawa. 

Corpua  Chriati  de  Ialeta    Islcta  del  8ur. 

Corroaa,  Corroia,  Corroya  -  Konm. 

Coraaboys — Cusabo. 

Coraaa  -  K  usa, 

Coruaiea  -  Korusi. 

Corveaet*   Co  w  ese  t . 

Cor  village m Core. 

Coaa    K  u-a. 

Coaah  tribe  -Cooaa. 

Kushetunne. 
i  -  Kotsoteka. 
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Coscoaky-  Kusku.sk  i. 

Coacoa  perm = Cocoapera. 

Cosemenee  Cosumni. 

Coahattaa-»Koasati.  Muskhogean  Familv. 

Coahatteea,  Ooahattiea^Koaaati. 

Coehock ton  ^Coshocton. 

Coaiapa^Kaaispa. 

Coanina,  Coaninoa^  Havasupai. 

Co  aoott-hen  ten=Kwusathlkhuntunne. 

Coaoa^Kaxsovo. 

Coaotoul  =  Kwusathlkhuntunne. 
i°>Kuan. 

=Coste. 


=-Kot- 


Costeloga-Custaloga**  Town. 
Coateno  Costanoa. 
Coatrowera  =  Kassovo. 

Ooaulhentan,  Coaulhenten-Kwusathlkhuntunne. 
Cosumnea,  Coaumnies— Cosumnl. 
Ooautheuten,     Co  sutt-heu-tun  =  Kwusathlkhun- 
tunne. 
Coawaa  =>  Kassovo. 
Co  tan  Thotais. 
Cotam=Cotan. 

Co  ta  plane  mis = Cotoplan  em  is. 
Cotappos,  Cotawpcea -Catawba. 
Co'tcalsicaya=Tnochalsithaya. 
Cotchita,  Cotchiti^Coohiti. 
Cotechiag,  Coteehneea— Cotechney. 
Cotes  de  Chien=Thlingcbarlinne. 
Co  tobere- Catawba. 
Cotones= KuU-iial. 
Cotahimi-Cochlmi. 
Co'taoni=Thotaonl. 
Cottonoia  =  Kutenai. 
Cottonwood  Banaka^Shohopanaiti. 
Cottonwood  ruin  —  Kokopki. 
Cotton  woods  -Dau  pom  NVIntun. 
Cottonwood  Salmon  Eatere=Shohonigakika. 
Cotuhticut.  Cotuhtikut  Ti:;cut. 
Coucha=Concha. 
Cou  chan  —  Yuma. 
Couchaa  -^Concha. 
Courhatrs  Koasati. 
Cou  cows  Konkau. 
Couer  d'Alienea  =  $kitswish. 
Couetohiou,  Coue-tehitou  -  Couerhi  tou. 
CouetU    K;tu  itu. 
Couexi  =  Coosa. 
Coughna  wagaa  -Cnughnav 
Cou  rimpo  =  Cuirimpo. 
Coma  -  Caddo. 
Cou  tiaa=Kuwitn. 
Couiougaa- Cayuga. 
Coulapiaaw  Acolaplssa. 
Counarrha  =  K  u  tenai . 
»**  Tunica. 
»=Tsankupi. 

.Dakota. 


Cour  d  Aleine,  Cour  d\ 

Lion-Skit-swish. 
Couroas,  Oourois— Koroa. 
Courterriellea,  Courtea  Oreille*  ~  Ottawa. 
Couaaa  =  Kusa. 

Couaatee,  Couaoudee  —  Koasati. 
Couaaa—  Kusa. 

Couaaac,  Couaaati,  Couasehate  Koasati. 

Cou tah  wee- cha-cha <=»  Ki) taw icbnsba. 

Coutaniea-Kitunahan  Family,  Kutenai. 

Coutaria  =  K  u  tenal. 

Cou  teaux  =  N  t  la  k  ya  pnm  u  k . 

Couteaux-Jaunee  =  Tnt£anottinc. 

Goutenay,  Coutneea,    Coutonais,   Coutonoia,  Cou 

touns  Kutenai. 
Couuachit6uu=Conchachlt  -  hi 
Couueta    Khu  ita. 
Covaji^Knwaiisu. 
Cove  chancea-Cbukchansi. 
Govera,  Govero  =  Cubero. 
Covilles=Colville. 
Gowachitow=Couechitou. 
Cow-ang -a-ohem  =  Serranos. 
Cowanneh-Kawanuyi. 
Cowaaacka,  Cowaaauck  =  Coomic. 
Cow  Buffalo- Arukhwa. 


Cowchillaa-Chowchilla. 
Cow-Cow = K  on  kau. 
Cow  Creek  Indiana,  Cow 

quaa=Nabankhuotane. 

Cowe  inuir 

CoweetaaKawita. 
Cowegana-Cowichan. 
Coweitaa  -  Kawita. 
Oowela  -  Kawia. 

Cowelita,  Oowelitx,  Cow  t  na  chino=Cowlitx. 
Cowea-Coo*. 

Coweta.  Cowetah,  Cowetah  Tallahaaaee. 
Cowetau.  CoweUw,  Cowettaa,  Cow 
e-tuh.  Cowe-tuh  Tal-lauhaaaee^  Kawita. 

Cowe  wa  chin  -Cowirhan. 


Cowillaa,  Cow  illera- Kawia. 
Cowitchena,  Cowitchina  Owirbnn. 
Cowlitch.  Cowlita,  CowliUick.  Cowlitak -Cowlitz. 
Cow  Nation  =  Pueblos. 
Cowweaeta,  Cowweaeucl 
Cowwillaa — K  a  wia. 
Gow-ye-ka  —  Kawaiki. 
Goxanea  =  Kohani. 
Coxit=»Coaxet. 
Coyaheroa = Coyoteroa. 
Co  y  amanq  ue = Co  yam  u  nq  ue. 
Coyatero=Coyoteros. 
Co  ye  te  =  Koyeti . 
Coyctero^Coyoteros. 
Co  ye- tie  Koyeti. 
Co  'yetlini =Thoyetllni. 
Coyoleno,  Coyotaro,  Coyote,  Coj 
Coyote  people  -Stoam  01 
Coyotero  Apachee^Coyoteros. 
Coyoteroa  =  Pinal  Coyotoro. 
Coyotea=Parhawal. 
C05 


Coyovea^Cayovea. 
Coyatero= Coyoteroa. 
Coytee.  Ooytoy=Coyatee. 
Co  Yukon  =  Koyuki ' 
Cozao  Coosa. 
Coxaa^Kusa. 
Cpa'pUF.n^Spatsum. 
Cpu'zum — Spuzrum. 
Cqafcue'  Skagway. 
|a  neza  , , Qqa'neza'ni  -- Th k Imru-za . 
la'paha.  Qua  paha*ine=Thkhapaha. 
ia'teini=Thkhal*hini. 
}gokunq — Shahan  i  k . 
Cq  6 ' nana  =  $h  konana. 
Crane  gens  Petanenikashika. 
Craw  fish  baad=Chakchiuma. 
Craybe»Oraibl. 
Cray  Fiah=8hakchukla. 
Cree  of  the  Lowland  -  Maskegon. 
Cree  of  the  Prairie^ Paskvvaw  ininiwug. 
Cree  of  the  Wooda-Sakawithiniwuk. 
Creea  of  Mooae  Factoi 
Crevaa- Osage. 
Criee,  Oriqa,  Oriquea,  Cria, 

Oriatineaux,  Crietinoa^Cree. 
Criatobel=San  Cristobal. 
Oriata^Cree 

Croatoan-=Croatan.  Pamlico. 
Crooton-Croatan. 
Cross  Point  =  Restigouche. 
Cross  Sound  Indians    Hun  1 
Cross  Village-- A  nam  iewnti  go  tig. 
Groaaweecke«sCrot»weeksung. 
Croaawer = Cumshe  wa. 
Cros  week  =  Cross  wee  ksung. 
Crow  Feather,  Crow  feather  band  -Taslm 
Crow  Mockera  Old  Plaee-Crowmocker. 
Crow  People  =Tutchonekutehin. 
Crows  -  Kaka, 
Cruel  -  Dakota. 
Crua-Cree. 
Cruxadoa— Yavapai. 
Ctlca-nd'-lii'-tun-Tblchargbiliitun. 
Cu=Shu. 

Cuabagai,  Cuabajay^Serranoa. 

Cua-ca-^Kua-kaa. 
Cua  ka  San  Marcos. 
Cuakyina^Kwakina. 
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Cua-pa  --  Kiiiipu. 
Oaapaa^Quapaw. 
Ous  P'Hoge,  Cua 
que^Kuapooge. 
Quaque^Zuaque. 
Cuarac,  Cuarai,  Cuaray.  Cuarra,  Cuaxry-.(.|uarat. 
Cuartelejo  =•  Quartelejo. 
Cuatganea  —  Yuraa. 

Cubahatchee,  Cube  hatcha  ^  C<  xxw  ha tf  h  i . 

Cubic =Cubac. 

Cuiamungabit=*Cucoraogna. 

Cuoapa,  Cucapachaa,  Cuca*aua=Coeopn. 

Cuchan.  Cuchana,  Cu-cha  no  Vuum 

Cuchantica*  ■  Kotaoteka. 

Cuchaus = Yuma. 

Cuchiaga=Cuehiyaga. 

Cuchian  ^Cuchillones,  Yuma. 

Cucbill=Cochiti. 

Cuchillo^Puako. 

niea  — Cochimi. 
i-Cochlti. 
w— Ooghlml, 
C  uchiyaga  -  Cuch  taga . 
Cucompnera  -Cucoonipl  i  i 
Cucopa—Cocopa. 
Cuctachaa  =Cuahtusha. 
Cuculutea = Cucu  lato. 
Cu  cu-paha — Cocopa . 
Cucurpo =Cucurpe. 
Cu-eu-tci=Shusbuehi. 
Cucuy«=»  Pecos. 
Cudevea  =  Eudeve. 
Cuecbuntioaa  ^  Kot*oteka. 
Cueganaa-- Yuma. 
Cuelcajen-neaOuhlkainde. 
Cueloce,  Cuelotetrey = uelotetrey 
Cuelpe^Walpi. 

Cueres,  Cuerei^Ke  retail  Family,  San  Felipe  de 

Cuercz. 
Cuerrb  -Quarai. 


Cuichan  =  Yuma. 
Cuimnapum  A  Ihil 
Cuitnp    .-Imirti  |. 
Cuiamer,  Cuianura 
Cuitoa-Cuitoat. 
Cui  ukguo*  =  Cayuga. 
Cuivira  -  Quivira. 
Cuivrea=Tat.«wnottine. 
Cuianes,  Cujanoa—  Koiianl. 
Guk'=Suk. 
Cmaae—Shuhlanan. 
Culdoah  -  Kauldaw. 
Culianiana,  Culianura^Havasupni. 
Cull  oo  sau  hat  che  ^('«lusahatohi. 
Gullowes-Kuluini. 
s  *Kulaet*i>i. 
Cula-cbupea==Kishkakon. 
Cultalchulchea-Cutalehiches. 
Culu'c-Tsuhw. 
Culul-Kulul. 


Pu  names. 
Cum  ba  twaa  =  Kumbatuaah. 
Cumeehee=«  Comanche. 
Cumera,  Cumero— Cumaro. 
Cum  i  inn  has,  Cum  min  taha  -Cll 
Cummoaqui,  Cummooqui  —  Hopi. 
Oumpaa  =-Cumpus. 
Cum  pea  =  Cum  umbah . 
Cum  que  k is    Komkytl t is. 

Cumanawaa,  Cumahewea,  Cumahuwaw^Cunnhi'uii. 
Cum-um  paha— Cumumbah. 
Cumupaa  -fiirapiw. 
Cunai=Cuneil. 
Cunamea,  Cunane»    Pun  i  - 
Cuncaae=Caacat. 
Coaeakapi = Xaacapei  • . 
Cunhatea^Koaaatl. 
Cunhutke= 
Cuni  =  ZufH. 

i=Shungikcheka. 
"  a=-Cumurnbah. 
Oftikaha  nap'i* = Shungkahanapi n . 
Cunka  yute-cm=Sbuiigkayute*hni. 


Cunxe  l'niqk  aci  a 

Cuhk  i  ki'*a-ra'-i 


Shunkeinikashina. 


Shomakoosa. 
Gunneaedago  ^  Ca  n  ad  a  saga . 
Cunniwagoe*  -<  'niiL-iin  .  .\ 
Cunopavf™  Shongopovi. 
Cun'-taBce-we —Shuntanthewe. 
Oao'-taa-cka~Shuntanthku. 
Ou«'-ta»quo~v>e=Shuntankhoehe. 
Cunyeel  =«Cufiell. 
Cuoercbitou  aCouechitou. 
Cuouex= Dakota. 
Cup=8hup. 


Shnpauk. 

Cuppunnaugunnit-Cuppunaugnnnit. 
Guqe-Dhukhe. 

Cuquiaratxi.    Cuquiarichi.     Cuquiurachi  =Cuuuia- 
rachi. 

Curancahuaaea - Kanm  kawa. 
Guraa  -Kusa. 
Curingh6«=.Cuiriinpo. 
Curoia  -  Koroa. 
Gurtaka = Casta  ke . 
Curtoae  to  gah,  Ouxta-e-Ticker^  Kotaoteka. 
Cusabo. 


■Cabuabi. 

=Cu»carawacx\ 
Cuachouahke,  Cuacuakie^Kuskuski. 
Ouaeta,  Cuae  taha.  Cuaetaa  -=  K  a«i  h  ta. 
Guaha^>Cootiha. 
Cu»hans  --  Yuma. 
Cuahateea,  Cushehtah    K>  >n  -  a  r  i 
Cuahetae*  ~  Kaxihta. 
Cuahhooka.  Cuahbouka ^Cushook. 
Cusihuirachic  ^Cuaihuiriaehic. 
Cuaitaa,  Ouaitaah=>Kaaihta. 
C  uakara  waocka — Cusca  ra  waoc. 
C  uakcaakki  ng  =  K  u«k  us  k  i . 
Cuakaeteh-waw-theaaee 
Cuakuakua  =■  K  uskusk  I . 
Cuaaaboa  =>  Cusabo. 
Cuaaadiea-^  Koaaati. 
Cuaaeta,  Cuaaetaba, 

Cua-ae-tuh-Kasihta. 
Cu**hetaea=Koa.sad. 
Cuaaitaba,  Cuaaitoa, 
Cuatachaa—Cuahtusha. 
Cuatalaga   Custaloga's  Town. 
Custaaba  ^Cuatacbas. 
Cuatologa,  Cuatologo  »Custaloga's  Town 
Cuatuaha  dishtuwha. 
Cuauakey  -  Ku*kuski. 
Cutagamies  Koxea. 
Cutahaoo   Tu tahaeo. 
Cutalchea=Cutalcbiches. 
Cut  Bank  ^  Micacuopaiba. 
Cut  Bearda  =  Pabaksa. 
Cutcanaa.  Cutchanaa= Yuma. 
Cutchatea=  Koasati. 
Cuteanaa,  Cutganaa,  Cutganea, 
Cuthalchuchea-Cutalchlebea. 
Cut  heada  -  Pa baksa 
Cuthi  Uakehaoa=Cuthi  Cekehaca, 


Cut  Offa^Kiyuksa. 

Cutaahnim,    Cut  sa  mm.   Cuta-aab-nem,    Cut*  aah 

aim— Yakima. 
Cuttako—  Kiowa  Apache. 
Cuttambaa,  Cuttawa-- Catawba. 
Cutta woman*  Cut tata women. 
Out-throata = Dakota. 
Cut  Wriata  ^Cheyenne. 
Cuuamea  =»  Punamen. 
Cuunaiora-Gyuaiwa. 
CuTarro = Cubero. 
Cu-wa-bvcu = Sh  u  walacu. 
Cuwa'lKoEt^Shuwalethet. 
Cuwally  -  Huhli  wahli. 
Cuyahug* = Cayuga. 
Cuyama  =  Kuyam. 

Cuya  Mangue,  Cuyamanque,  Cuymmenque,  Cuyam- 
mique,  Cuyamonge,  ' 

Cuyamuiique. 
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Cuyane*=  Kohanl. 
Cuyapipa.  Cuyapipe  =<  'ulapai  pa 
Cuybira— Qufvfra. 
Cuyo.  Monque— Cuyamunque. 
Ouytoa=Cuitoat. 
Cuyuae-^Cayuse. 
Cuza— «.tuarui. 
Cuxadana  -  Koaaati. 
Cuzana  -  Kusa. 
Cuxaya-Quarai. 
Crai^Zuni. 


Gycuyo-^Pecoa. 
Cyininook=Cree. 
C  yn  ago* = 8  i  n  ag  o. 
Cyneper,  Cyniker*— Seneca. 
Cyotlero^Coyoteros. 
Cypowaia  plunderer*— Pillagers. 
Cypowaya  ^Chippewa. 
C  yu*e  =-  ( 'ay  use. 


Da*gelma£n — Th  kel  i 
Dab*'- tena' — Etagotti  ne . 
Dacabimo Navaho. 
Dachi- Tachi. 
D'Achiliny = Pawating. 
Dacorta,  Dacota- Dakota. 
Dacota  en-ana  -Genu  du  Large. 
Dacotah= Dakota. 
Dacotan=Slouan  Family. 
Dacota*  of  the  St  Peter'* -Santee. 
Da  da'-ae  ni -ka-ci»'-fa  =  Paiute. 
Da  ga-e-o-ga  <-*  Mohawk. 


Dahcotab.    Dahcotaa,    Dahkota.    Dah-ko-tah  =  Da- 

kota. 

Dahodiani,  Daho-tena< 

Daigano-^Diegueflo. 
Dai  yi'=  Uvea. 

Dakaz,  Dakkadhaj,  Dakkadhe-Tukkuthkutchin. 
Dakla  weti  -  Dak  t  la  wed  i. 
Dakoiaa,  Dakotah- Dakota. 

DakoUn  -Siouan  Family. 
Dakotha  -  Dakota. 

Dak'u:a«mala«,  Dak^!*>wani«=  Klamath. 
Dakwa1=»Toquo. 
Data-Tula. 
Dalinchi  =  Talinehi. 
Dallet.  Dalla  Indiana- Dalles  Indians. 
"  i— Tulsulsun. 
-Aminoya. 

„i'«Band. 

=  Kawia. 

Danda'gano=«Ixx>kout  Mountain  Town. 
Dane  =  Athapascan  Family,  Kaiyuhkhotana,  T*at- 
tlne. 

Dane  E*cl*Te*  =  Etchareottlne. 

Da-nem-mi^Tauima. 

Danitea— Athapascan  Family. 

Danitea  Eaclavea  -  Etchareottine. 

Danoncaritaooi^Totiakton. 

Danoaka^Ohanhanska. 

Danoga-Danokha. 

Danzarinea—  Kawia. 

Daq!  awe'di- Daktlawedi. 

Darazhazh  =  Pawnee. 

Darcota,  Darcotar,  Dareotaa  Dakota. 

Dark  Buffalo  -=\Vashal>e. 

Dasamanquepeuk. 


pen  =>  Dasamonquepeuc. 
Da  aha-  i  -  *  Kadohadncho. 
Daahiton^Deshuhittan. 
Da*hu= Dcj.hu. 

Da  -ais '  ja  -h4 ga  =  Hangatanga. 

Da.kigi'yl^faskigi. 

Da'ak  wttunyi  -^Tusquittah. 

Da**amonpeack.  Daaaamopoque-Dasamonquepeuc. 
Datcho=Kadohadacho. 
Da  thun'da=Teslnde. 
DaUe'-a'-^Comanche 
Datumpa'ta=  Kiowa. 
Daudehokto=Totlakton. 
Dau-pum  Wintun ^Daupom  Wintun. 


Diva 


Naval) 


David'*  People^Fetutlin. 


D»waganhae».  Daw  agar,  ha* 

Dawhoot-dinaeh—  Etagottine. 
Dawta-  Dakota. 
Daxe't-Dahet. 
Da  yo  de-hok'-to= 
Dd;  td-  Dhegiha. 
Dead  Man  .  Creek -Skich 
De  a  ghe'-to-Dhighida. 
Deagothee  Loochoo 
Draguane*  l>oguene?<. 
Decanohoge  -^Canienga. 
De  Chente*.  Do 
De 


in=Deshuhittan. 
de  Curbo^Crows. 

De-d  a  t*na=Mishlkhwutmetunne. 
Deegothee  ^ Tu kkuth kutchin . 
Deer  Itchualgi. 
Deerfleld  Indiana-:  Poco tut tick. 
Deer  (gene)  =Chaikikaraehada. 
Deer  Head=Tapa. 
Dear  Horn -=Nageuktorm int. 
Deerhorn  mount 
Deewano-=T\vana. 
Degathee  Dinee, 
kuthkntchin. 
Deguene*  Doguetie*. 
ithee  Dinee*, 


Sandia. 
DeKalb^Olit 

Dekanoagah-Conejoholo. 
Dekanoge-Cantenga. 
Delamattanoa,  Delamat 
Delarof,  Delarov^rnga. 
Delawar,    Delawaxaa,  D 

Delaware. 
Del  Bajio  =Bajio. 
Del  Caca-faca  Chimir. 
DelcaUacat -Kokopki 
Del  Charco^Charco. 
Del  Cojate=Cojate. 
Del  Cumero  -=  t'umam. 
Deldje,  Deldije-Tontm. 
Delemattanoe*  =  Huron. 
Delewares,  Delaware, 
Dellamattanoe*  Hur 
Del  Llano -Llano. 
Delmaih-Mulluk. 
Del  Orroyo  =  Pueblo  del  Arroyo. 
Del  Pirique-Perigua. 
Del  Raton  Raton. 
Del  Teoulote— Tecolote. 
Delua*^  Delaware. 
Delwaahea—  Mulluk. 
De  nn-vi.  De-na-waya=*Tanima. 
DEna'a  daix'=Tcnaktak. 
Dendjy*^  Athapascan  Familv.  Kutchin. 
Dene ■  Athapascan  Family,  Kawcbx 
Dene  Couteaux  Jaunea-Tatsanoltine. 
Dene  dea  Montagne*  Rocheu*e*  =  Nah« 
Dene-Dindjie  ^Athapascan  Family, 
Dene  Etc  ha  Ottine Etchaottine. 
DenehDind»chieh  — Athapascan  Family. 
Dene  of  the  Rocky  Mountain*  =  Mon" 
L-de-Lievre 


Dene  Peaux  de-Lievre ■  •  Ka' 
Dene  Tchippewayaaa=Chipewyan. 
Denighc  an  age* — Am  i  k  wa, 

DenondadiM^>Tionontati. 
Denver  TJte=(irand  River  Ute. 
De-o'-de-»oU  -  Deyodeshot. 


Deonon»*daga— Connewango. 
De  o  nun  -da  ga-a  -Deyc 
De'aa— KadoTiadacho. 
De»chiUn  I>eahuhittan. 
De*  Chute'*  River- 
Dea  Coupe*  =Cuta. 
Deahoot  -  Des  Chutes. 
Deshtchin = Destchin. 
Deanedhe^kke  nada  —  Dcsnedckcnadi'. 
De*  nedhe-yape-l'0ttine  =  Deanedeyarclottine. 
De*onontage°=  Onondaga. 
Dea  Puan*= Winnebago. 
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^Theahtahini. 
=Taweha«h. 


Detlkoe'de^Tahlkoedi. 
Detseka'yaa  Vrapaho. 
Devil's  medicine  man  band    W a  lean. 
Devil  Town  =•  Skein  ah. 
Dewagamaa,  Dewaganaa  Ottawa. 
Dewaganaa  ■- Out wagan ha,  Ottawa. 
De-wa  ka-nha'— Chippewa. 
Dewamiah— DwamiMn. 
Dewoganna's- Chippewa,  Ontwaganha 
Dexter  =Chluik. 

De  yo-non-da-da-gan'-A— Deyonongdadagnna. 
Deys  hne-ga'-no  =  Deyohnegano. 
Deyudehaakdoh=Totiaktoil. 
Diabago-Tioga. 
Diagano = Dieguefio 
Diahago,  Diahoga,  Diahogo 
Diegana.  Dice 


ahogo^  Tioga. 
Dicgenea,  Diegino,  Dieg 


Dieguenoa,  Dieguinos.  Dieguno  =  OleguefioT 
Dienondades=Tiouontali 


■  Dieguefio. 

Diggera= Bannock,  Hohandika.  Paiute,  Shonhoko, 

f  ainuinta. 
Digger  Ute=Ute. 

Digothi,  Digothi-kutchin=Tukkuthkutehin. 
Di  go  thi  tdi nne  =  Kutchin. 

Dihit=»Ponca. 
Mldzahi^Thilzhehl. 
Dillewara—  Delaware. 
Dil  wiahne = Wishosk. 
Dil-aha  =  Yavapai. 
Dilxbin^Tontos. 

Dil  zhay    Mohave.  Tontos,  Tolkepaia,  Yuma. 
Dinais   Athapas<  tin  Fanillv 
Dindjie^Athapa^'an  Family,  Kutchin. 
Dindiie  Loucbeux Kutchin. 
Dindjitch,  Dini= Athapa*ean  Family. 
Dine'-Navaho. 

=  Athapa*can  Family. 
M»Tlutiontatl. 

jeflo. 

Di 

dadoes,  Dioi 

Tionontatl. 
Dia-eheine' ~ Destehln. 
Discovery  Island  (Indiana)  —  Ski ngene«. 
Disguino — Dieguefio. 
Diskadfa-Taeskadin. 
Diakatan-Ixcatan. 
Ditt-pax-  <  hijuirs. 
Diuiuan  =  Yoiuane. 
Divided  People = Kufihapokla. 
I'iaquig'itW'i  -  Djahui-gitinal. 
jaaqui'ak  uatladagai=  Djahui  »kwahladagai. 
jalitaaon-New  Rivet  " 
•-Tcbatchiun. 

Jemez. 
■  Navaho. 
=  Djishl 
jimahko    ( 'h  i :iiri ri  k.  *. 
]onontewaka  =  Seneca. 

dulalgi»THulalgi. 
'ia'lKn  keowai'  =  Hlielung-keawai. 
Dl'ialm  kunilnagai'^Hlielungkun-lnagai. 
Dnaine  =  Athapascan  Family. 
Doagea    Naut  iciikc 
Dobim  uaa = San  n  a  h . 
Dock-spua— John  Day. 
Docota = I  >a  k  ota . 
Do-dah-ho=>Dakubetede. 
Do«f*=Nanticoke. 
Dog  drivera^Aglemlut. 
D  o  g  p  a  t e  ra_  A  rapaho. 
Dogeni 
Dogrf 

Dog  Nation-Cheyenne. 
Do  goo-eon'=TegotMUgn. 

Dog  rib,  Dog-ribbed,  Dog  Bibe- Thlingchndinne. 

Do|aRNaked  =  Emftohpah  knaiy  I  k*. 
Dog  Soldier  ^Hotamitaniu. 
Dog  tribe = Cherokee. 
Do  gu'at=»  Wichita. 
Do'  Ba-kel'  yt=Kekin 
Dobema  si  Eudeve. 
Dohe'nko^Currixo. 


enga,  Dogi  nga  =.  Tongtgua . 
Men'a^Hotamitanio. 


Do'hleli 


=  huoe\e. 


-Nuestra  Sefiore  de  log 
Santa  Maria  de  hw  Dolores. 
Dolores  de  los  Adaes    Siiestr*  Seflora  de  Ion  Do- 
lore*. 

Domingo —Santo  Domingo. 
Do  no  ha  be  si  Da  hnohabe. 
Donondadea — Tionon  tatl. 
Dononiiote— Oneida  (vil.). 
Don't  Laugh    K  Haiimiks. 
Doo  goo-eon' — Tegotmign. 
Do-qua  chabah=NukwatH 
Dosapon  -Tisepan. 
Doa  Pueblos  =-Miguihui. 
Dotlekakat=DotTe. 
Douaganhaa = Ch  Ippe  wa . 
Doueadonqua—  DouHtioni. 
Douglaa^  Raguvak. 
Douglaa  Lake  =  Spahaxnin. 
Doune  Flanoa-de  Chien ^Thlingehadinne. 
Dounie'  Eapa  tpa  Ottini-  r>bataottine. 
Douetiany^Doustioni. 

Douwaganaha,  Dovaganhaea=>t»ntwa«anha.  Chtp- 
pewa. 

Dowaganaha=>Chippewa. 
Do w  aganhaaa,  D  o waganhaea — On  t  w  aga  n  h  a . 
Dowaganhaa—Ohippewa,  Ontwaganha. 
Dowaganhoes — On  t  waga  n  ha. 
Dowanganhaea-Chtppewa,  Ontwaganhn. 
Draguanes — Doguenea. 
Drifting  Goose  band  -  I'utctemini. 
Drinkers  of  the  Dew=Keresan  Family. 
Drynoch  =  Nokem. 
Danipowe-ha'ga-Chippewa. 
Dailanocflni  = l>fi  hlnaothihlni . 
Dailcani=Dslhlthani. 
Deilnaoc'ileine,  Dailna 

lnaothlhlnl. 
Dei/tla*ni  =  D*ihltlanl. 
Dtcha-U  uttine=  Ettchaottlne. 
Dtcheta-ta-ut-tunne = Tsetautkenne. 
Dtinne=Athapa*an  Family. 
Du  a+bo'-Dwami»h. 
Duburoopota=Cubo  Guanibavia. 
Ducktown^Kawanuyi. 
Dugh  dwabsh  -  Dwauiiah. 
Dugilu'yi  -  Tugaloo. 
Du  Haade  Do-^tlanlns 
Du-hle-lipe.— Tulallp. 
Dukaal,  Dukw'anl-Toxaway. 
Dulcnanoia,  Dulchinoia=Dulchioni. 
Dul  dul  -ca-wai  a-me=  Duldiilthawatame. 
Dumna— Tumna. 
Dumplin  Town  ^  A  tag i. 

l=Athapawan  Family. 
i^Deyohr 
:Yenrilji. 
Tanunak. 


Duaty  Koae  =  Iowa. 
Dutagamia=  Foxes. 
Duwano=>Twana. 
D  wahmiah  =  D  wamii»h. 
Dwfc  ki  ne»,  Dwa-ki-nhA'  ^Chippewa. 
Dwi'-wa-Santo  Domingo. 
Dyudoosot—  Deyodeshot. 
Dxa'wadEenox»  ^Tsiwatenok . 
Drital'ataa-Cheyenne. 


Eagle  Kliuva. 

Eagle-evd  Indiana^Migiehihllinlou. 
Eagle  Harbor =Orlova. 
Eagle  head  (band)  -=Tlnta/>tonwe. 
■■tie  people  -  Hungkaahtitun,  Cheghita. 
Eamboaandata= Khemnichan. 
=  Yama«ee. 

'Khemnichan. 

■  Eno. 


lopi. 

Ear  Ringa^KaliKpel. 

Earth=Manyinka. 

Earth  Eatera—  Hohandika. 

Earth  lodge— Mandhinkagaghe. 

Eaacab  - Jatonabine. 

Eaat  Abecka-Ea-st  Abelka. 
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astanora  - 1  'stanal  i . 

ast  Congeata,  East  Congee  to,  East 

uechitou. 

»«Querecho». 
.Etheneldeli. 


aatinaulee-UHtanali. 
astlandera—  Abnaki. 
last  Moka  Laaaa»=Iraong»ila.shii  Skatanc. 
iastward  Indians^ Eastern  Indian*, 
last  Yazoo.  Eaat  Yazoo  Ska  tan  e  ---  Y 
.a-tau-bau —Catawba, 
aters    <  >tii i-i v 

.at  no  dogs=Shunj?kayuteshni. 
at  the  ham ■  Wolutayuta. 
bah  u  mo—  Ebabam 
bee  tap  Oocoola  «  Kblta 
bicerinya  =.  NipiwinR. 
ibikuita,  EbiquiU-=Me*ralero. 
bitap  oocoolo-cho  -  Kbita  Poocola  Chitto. 
tan  chatty  kuncbati. 
cclemacha=  Easelen. 


chay-  It*eyi. 
chebools.E  chee-1 

Hitohiti. 


Tlaklnit. 


i=  Echoioa. 
-Hitchlti. 


che  loot, 
chemins  -  Maleclte. 
.che-mo  hua-vaa  =» Chemehuevi . 
cheta,  Echetee,  Echetes,  Echeti,  Echetii  Hit.hiti. 
Ichia^Itaeyi. 

.chi  mo  hua- vas = Chemehuevi . 

chip  e  ti  Siksikn. 
.rhitis,  Echitoa=Hitchiti. 

cho  hclninl^i. 
Ichoe,  Echoee^Itseyi. 
i^Echojoa. 
~  >u*.teka. 
u=istud>*hilaika. 

Icita-Ucita. 


;clemachea=  EHaelen. 

iconachaca  *  I  kanaehaka. 

conautckky,  Eoonautake- Ikanhatki. 

;«orae=E<,on,e. 

icquamish  -  Hahuamis. 

Icrevisses  rouges  -Chakohiuma. 

icselenaa,  Ecse  1 en es =  Ejwc  I e n . 

cumchate,  E  cun  cha  U,  E  cun  chate  =  Kunchni  I. 

;-cun-hut-ke,  Ecunhutlee  =  Ikanhatki. 

;<lawika  Kadohndacho. 

idchautawoot,  Edchawtawhoot  dinneh,  Edchawta 
whoot  tinneh,  Edchawtawoot^Etrhart-ottim-. 
:de  but-say^  Kainah. 
*t=EdgpiIliik. 

»w^Edisto. 

Edjieretrukenadr. 

idshaw  tawoot= 

lekuk-Ekuk. 
iemitches-Imiche. 

leno^Eno. 

lernlvwtn— Emivwin. 
lert  kai  lee    K  Utcbakub  Inn 
e  tu  sip-shov   Sana  Are*. 
Igeish  Eyeish. 
Igowik  liruik. 
Igues="  Eudeve. 

cahel  =  Eguianna-cahel. 
:h-aht  tia-aht  Ehatisaht. 
Ihanktonwanna,  E-hank-to-waaa- Yanktonai. 
ETiaUaath,  Ehatt  is-aht-Ehatisaht. 
i=sawokli. 

nah-Yanktonai. 
■f-wawna=Yankton. 
Ihelutes-Tlakluit. 
Ihesepiooe = C  h  eaa  peak  c . 
;h  grertahs-Miskut. 

3»  hi  tal-  Ehartsar. 
:hihalii=Chehalls. 
Ih-nek^Amaikiara. 


Ehwae—Ehouae. 
Ei  daa-noo=  Eidenu. 
Eioestures  m  Eneesh  ur. 
Eiotaro Coyoterric. 
Eirichtih  -  Arapaho. 
Eithinyook,  Eithinyoowue  Cree. 
Eityam  — LajaK. 
EtTMteurs = Eneesh  nr. 
Eivillinmiut-  Aivilinniut. 
Eiwili  =  Aivilik. 
Eiwillik=>  Aivilirmiut. 
E  j  uj  uaj  aia = Idjori  tuak  tu  i  n . 
Ekadlu'hsuin  =  Imnongaiia. 
Ekaluktalugumiut=  Ekaluktaluk. 
Ekeenteeronnon  —  Huron. 
Ekhiondaltsaan  -  Kki..u.!n l>ann. 
Ekiligamut-Ekilik. 


-Eric. 


E-ko  to^pis  taae-EkatopisUka. 
Ekouk=Ekuk. 
Ekpimi  Shasta. 
Ekuika=Eknks. 
EkuTath  =  Ekoolthaht. 
E  kun  data  ke,  Ekunhutke  IkanbatkL 
E  ku  pa  be  ka    Eku t 
Ela  a  who  Etleuk. 
Elagibucto  ---  Richibucto. 
Elah  8a  -Hidat.sa. 
Elatse'yi  Ellijav. 
Elawa'diyi^Red  Clay. 
Elaws=(  atawba. 
El  Gaboon -Cerrn  Cabeznn. 
El  Corral = Corral. 
Elder  Brothers-  Hathawekila. 
Elder  Osages  =  i*ahat*J. 

El' e  idlin  Gottice  =  Eleidlinnttine. 
Elewaliea^Huhliwahli. 
El  Gusano=>Seynpa 
El'-hwa=Elwha. 
ElMoy—EUiiay. 
Eljiman  =  Eljman. 
El  Juer  Tarado    Hueso  Parado. 
Elk^Hotachi.  Huwanikikai 
Elkatcha  Alk.hatchee. 
jl'katco  UkaUtho. 

El-ke-ai'-Sia. 

Elk  gens— AnpanenikaNhika.  Wezhin^btc 
Elk'la'sum  H  -  BellHttolla. 
Elk  Mountain  TJtea,  Elk  Mountain  Yut 
Elk  river  tribe   Eel  River  Indian* 
Elkwah=Elwna. 

Elliu  oathlana-eoon-hidery  =  N« ikun  k«>rawa) 
Elmian  Eliman. 
El  Moro=EI  Morro. 
Eloot=Tlakluit. 

^Alpovrna. 

i    t  .bio*! 

El  Pueblo  Quemado^Tzenatay. 
Klqi'miH  —  Trimshian . 
El  Tunque=Ttingge. 
E-lute-Tlakluit. 
Elwahs—  Ehvba. 
Em  alcom  —  Hnmalko. 
EmamSeta—  Emamoueta. 
Emarhe- Ematlochet-V  Town. 
Emat— Ernet. 

Emeaea,  Emeges.  Emenes,  Ernes  —  J» 

f-Paya. 

Jemex. 


Emlh  wilh  laht-  Uoluelet. 

Emmes™  .1  emez. 

Emola—  Homolua. 

Em  tim' -bitch  —  Intim bi< 

Emucfau,      Emuckfau,  Emuckfaw. 

Imukfa. 
Emuaas  -  Krauwa. 
Enacapen  =  Kneeappe. 
E-nagh  magh ^Tigua. 
E  nam    It >nm. 


Enansa-Qu»n>aw. 

Enan  thayonni  =  Toryohne. 


* 
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Katzimo 
..  Encarnacion 
M«u  ^Katzimo 
Pueblo  del 


Ervipiamea. 

Enee- 


=Cone*toga. 
Enecaq  =  Enecuppe. 
E -nee  sh(  r  Eneeshur. 
Eneguape  =  Enecappe. 
Enek  =  Amaikinra. 
Encpiahe,  Ent-piahce,  Enepiahops 
Enequaque—  Enecappe. 

E  ne  show.  E-ne-thur.  Eneshure,  Enesteurs 

shur. 

Enfula  -  Eufnula. 
English  Bay^AlcxandrovHk. 
English  Indiana    Apalachioi  In 
English  town  =  Inkillis  Tamaha. 
i  Towns  Oklahannali. 
■  Henagpi. 
ltachopko  Anatichapko. 
En  ke  map  o  tricks- Ska  ma  plix. 
En-ke-mip— Nkamlp. 
Enk  ka  aa  ba-Ink«««nbe. 
Ennaki,  En  na  k  ie'- Eskimo. 
EnnasOree. 
Ennikaragi  --  Amikwa. 
Enneyuttehage— Oneida  ( vil . ) . 
Enoe-  Eno. 

Enook  sha  lig—  Inug-ulik. 

Enotochopoo.  Enotocbopko  ~  Auatichapko. 

E  no  tucks  - 1  not  uk*. 

Enquisacoes-  Arkoktsa. 

Ensanich— Snnetch. 

Ensenes—  Ewelen. 

Entaotin^  Tail  tin. 

Entari  ronnon  Cherokee. 

En  t  ur.lu._h  Intimbich. 

Entouhonorons,  Entwohonoron  =  Seneca. 

Enyae  va?ai= Yavapai. 

E  oh  =  E  oh. 

Eokoros-Arikara. 

Eootc-lash-tkhute = Ootla«hool . 


Eototo  winwti,  E  o  to  to 
E  ow-ick  —  Chnmisso. 
E  pa  Walupai. 
E  pe  sau  gee  =  Ipi««ogJ. 
Epesengles,  Epicerinyeng,  Epi 
Episingles,  Epissingur  -Nipi 
Epithapa  —  Popotitn. 
E-poh-si  miks IpoksimaikH. 
Equalett  Ekoolthaht. 
Equi—Eudeve. 
Equinipichaa— Aeo 
Equituni=-  Aquitun. 
Erabacha-Czuliuhl. 
£rawika Kadohadacho. 
Ercansaquas  ■  K  a  nsa . 
Erchipec  tay = Si  k  «i  ka. 

Erettchi-ottiaa-Etcheridiexottine. 

Erians  =  Erie. 

Erie-Rlque. 

Erieckronois,   Erieehronons,  Eriehronon, 
nons.  Eheronons.  Eriex,  Erigaa-Erie. 

Erige-Uique. 
Enge  Teiochai 
Erike  Kiqiie. 
Eriniouai,  Erini 
E-ri-o=Erio. 
Eriwoneck  --•  Eriwonec. 
ErkileitoKutehin. 
Ermomex  =  Eriwonec. 
Erocoise  <=*  I  roq  u< » is. 
Eromaha  Omaha. 
Erqigdlit=Adlct. 
E  mcronons  Erie. 
Erscgontcgog  Amsaguntacook. 
Erskins  teklni. 
Ems' si  llriiMi. 
Eianapee, 
E»anti*s  Santee. 

Esaws^  Catawba. 


i^rsramaeti. 
Escanjaques.  Escansaques,  Escanxaques 
Escelen.  Escelenes.  Escellens^  Essclen. 
Escrquatas  ^Metwalero*. 
Esc  hen  town—  I'unxsutawny. 


E.  Scihous "Santee. 
EsclaYea=Eichareottine,  Thlingchadinne. 
Escoumia,  Escoumins»r 

i  =  Ecureuil. 
Esselen. 


=  Eskimo. 


Esikwita^Mesoaleros,  Kiowa  Apache. 
Eakeemocs  Eskimo. 
Eskelen -=  Easolen. 
E-skel  lute.  Eskeloot-Tlakluit 
Eskiaeronnoa  — Chippewa. 

Eakima,    Eskimantaik,    Eakimantxik,  Bakimank, 

Eskimaux ---  Eskimo. 
Eskimaux    l  -kimauan  Family. 
Eskimeaux,  Eskimesi^ Eskimo. 

Eskimo  =E»kiiiiauan  Family. 
Eskin^Eskini. 
Es  kin-e-aar  -Tzeeheschinne. 
Es  kin'-ni-xin  =  Dextchin. 
E»  kin  os'  pus  - 
Es-ki'-u-do'-*"" 


Eslen,  Eslenes^EsJtelen. 

Esopes,  Esopus  Hsopu*. 

Espatingh  ^Hespatingh. 

Es  pa  to-ti  na,  Espa  tp a  Ottine-  Esbataottine. 

Espeleta-Oraibi. 

Espicheates-Spichchat». 

Espiritu  Santo  de  Cooorin-Coeori. 

Esquansaques—  Kanaa. 

Esquiates—  Hesqiiiat. 

Esquimantaic.  Esquimau,  Esquimaux— Eskimo. 
Esquimaux^  Esquimauan  Family. 
Esquimeaux,  Esq uim ones—  Eskimo. 
Es  ree  que  toes—  Mescalcros. 
Es-sah'  aa-ter— Santee. 
Es  san  a  pis,  Eesannapes-Eaaanape. 
Eisapookoon—  Mount»itn  Crown. 
Essa-queta- Kiowa  Apache. 
-Es  se  kwlt'-to 
Enstlen. 


jueta- Kiowa  Apache. 
Essi-kuita-  Meacaleros. 
Essinaboin—  Aasiniboin. 
Esson— Santee. 
Estaboga  htapotm. 
Ea-ta-ke-wach—  Aittaklwi. 
Estalaoe~  E<«tatoee. 
Estanaula^  Ustanali. 
Estanxaques  Kansa. 
E  sta  pa'  —  Hiatapenumanke. 
Estatoe,  Estatoie- pj«tat«Hn*. 

Estechemains.   Estechemtnes,    Estechemins—  Male- 
cite. 

Estiaghes.  EsUaghicks- Chippewa. 
Estiloeooo-  fetocoloco. 
Estjage  =  <!iipp«-wa. 
Estok  pakai  peyap-Comecnido. 


pakai  p«vip 
pakawafla- 


E  swhedip  ~  IshwTdip. 
Eta-Cree. 
t  U  a  tea  »un'n«, 

tonne). 
E  taoh-e-oha  —  Iteahicha. 
Eta  gottiai— Dahotena. 
Etah^Ita. 

Etak  buoh,  Etakmurs—  Etakmehu. 
E  ta  leh  —  A  rapaho. 
E  tall  wau=Taluamtka«i. 
E  ta-ni-o— ALsina. 
E-tans  ke  pa  se  ta  qua  ^  Anainlboin 
Eta-Ottine-EtaKottine. 
Etchape-ottini  -  Etchareottine. 
-- ions=Malecite. 


Etchipoea-Chippewa. 

Etchitas-IIitchiti. 

Etch  kah  taw  wah-  Daktibetede. 

Etchmins—  Maleclte. 

Etohoe,  Etchowee— Itaeyi. 

E'-teu-Ut  jun  ne,  E'-tcu-lIV- Echulit. 
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Etechemies,  Etechemin,  Etcchemines,  Etecheminii, 
Etpc  hpneus  Ett-mankiaks  Eteminquoii  -  Malecite. 
Etewans  Ktiwaw. 
Etharita-  Etarita. 
Ethcn-elteli=  Etheneldell. 
Ethmu,  Ethinyu—Cree. 
Etichimenee-Maleeite. 
Etichiu  Hitrhiti. 
Etionnontatehronnons, 
E  tish  shoka  Etahoka. 
Etiwans  Ktiwaw. 


■  Itahassiwaki. 
i—  Malecite. 
Et»h  tawut  dinni=  Ktcbareottine. 
Etai-kin-Etsekin. 
Etsitubiwat  Ditsnkana. 
Et  tab _  kin  nee-  Walpi. 
Ettcheri  die  Oottine  -  Etcheridiegottine.  N 
Ettine  tinney-  Etheneldeli. 
Stuck  Ghukke— Etuk  Chukke. 
Etzamieh— Songtah. 
Euchas    Yuchi,  Yuma. 
Euchees-  Yin  ■hi.  YukichetUlllie. 
Eucher,  Euchea—  Yukichetunne. 
Euchitaws  Hitchiti. 
Euchre,  Euchre  Greeks  Yukichetunne. 
Euelataw^  Lekwiltok. 
Euclitua— Lekwiltok.  Tmkwralooin. 
Eudebe,  Eudeva  Eudeve. 
Eufala's,  Eufalee,  Eufantees—  Kufaula. 
Eufor»e*=  Hiwassee. 
Eufath,  Eufaulahatehe,  Eu  fau  lau.  Eu  fau  lau  hat 
ehe,  Eufaule,  Eufauliee,  " 
Eufaula. 
Euhchee-Yuchi. 


Eukaa-Yukian  Family. 
E  ukshikni.  t  ukakni- Klamath. 
Eukwhatsum  IkwopKUm. 
Eu'nmun  —  A  vak. 
Euphalau,  Euphalea— Eufaula. 
Eu  qua  chce,  Eu  quah  chee  —  Yd 
Euquatope^  MescaleroM. 
Euroes— Yurok. 
Eua  a  nich^Sanetch. 
E'uehkni—  Klamath. 
Euequemays^  Eskimo. 
Eustenaree— INtanali. 
Eutaba,  Eutaw=Ute. 
Eutchees— Yuchl. 
Eutempeche'a  ■  In  timblch. 
Euyrons  -»  H  uron . 
Eves -  Erie. 

E vista  unt-pahla  -  Heviqsnipahls. 
Ewahoos  KwftWOOS. 


/=Yowani. 
Ewi'i 
Ewemalaa  =  Alibamu. 
Ewinte-Hlnta. 

Ewlbwiehaht,  Ewlhwiehaht,  Ewl  hwilh  aht»Ucl tie- 
let. 

E  wu-ha-wu  ai— Shoshoni. 

Exaloaping  Ekaloaping. 

Exalualuin—  Kkalualuin. 

E^aluaqdjuin  -  Ekaluakdjuin. 

Ekaluin—  Ekaluin. 

Exaluqdjuaq  Ekalukdjuak. 

Excanjaque,  Excsuaaquex~<  Kanaa. 

Excellemaka—  Kwelen. 

Excomminqui.  Excamminquoia—  Eskimo. 

Ex  e  ni  nnth*=Cexeninuth. 

Exrniahohe  Ervipiames. 

Evoluin=  Ekaluin. 

E  yack  im  ah- Yakima. 

Eyakini  dine'-Honi. 

Eyank  ton  wah-  Yank  ton  a  i. 

Eyish=Eyci*h. 

Eythinyuwuk  free. 


Eactory 


B-Taknlll. 
Fallataha.  Fallatrahe=  Atfalatl. 
Fall  Indiana- ALsina.  <  low  wewalla,  Dea  Chotat, 

Pnwating. 
Fall.  Indiana- Dos  Chutes. 


Falsav  o  ins  -  Menominee. 
Falae  Greek— Snauk. 
Falae  Dungeneaa— Stehtlum,  Ycnnis. 
Faraona.  Faraon  Apaehea,  Faraones. 

re  on  Apaehea^-  Fnraon. 
Fat  Cavity  clan  -  %\  i  k   r  1 1 . 
Fatehennyaha—  Hotalihnyaiia. 
Father  Fremin's  village=f  otinkton. 
Fat  Roasters- Ipoks^maiks. 

Fa  wac  car-ro=Tawakonl'. 
Fa  walomnes- Tuolumne. 
Feaga=J 
Fejuaa-T 
Fe  iyu=Fejlu. 
Fellea  avoina—  Menominee. 
Femmea  blanches— White  Woman's  Town. 
Ferconteha,  Fercouteha— Sereeoutclii 
Fe  t  k  i  n  a   Ch  nagm  i  u  t. 
Fetoutlin—  Fetutlin. 
Fia=Mecastria. 
Fiapuxi-Trea,  Guatitruti. 
Filifaea,  Filiiayaa-Tilihaes. 
Fin-  Heart  *  band ^Chantapeta's  Band. 
Fire-houae—Tebugkihu. 
Fire  Indiana,  Fire  Nation-  Maseouten*. 
Fiah-eatera^  A«»inil>oin.  Mameoya,  Ti 

Timpani  vats,  Winnebago. 
Fiah  rens^Huinikaahika. 
Fiah  Lake— Komkonatko. 
Fishpond.  Fiah-Pond  Town- Hlahlokalka. 
Fiah  TJtea-Seuvarits. 
Five  Canton  Nations,  Five 

Mohawk  Nation*.  Five  Nations-"  Iroquois. 
Five  Nations  of  the  Seiota  Plaina—  Mingo. 
Flachbogen=Kitunahan  Famil 
Flambeau.  Lac  du-Wi 


Far 


Fiance  de  ohien- Thlingchadinnc. 
Flandreau  Sioux- Flandrcau  Indiana. 
Flat  Belly's  Village-  I'apakeeoha. 
Flatbow=»Kltuiiahan  Family. 
Fiatbows i u  >-r  Kutenai. 
Flat  Bows—  I'uhkHiuahmahvikK. 
Flathead  Kootanie^Kalispei. 

Flatheada— Catawba.  Chinook,  Choctaw.  Histape- 
numanke,  Muskhogcan  Family,  Nez  Pern*. 
Balishan  Family,  Spokan,  Tush e paw.  Waxhaw. 

Flathead  Selieh-Salish. 

Flata-Choctaw. 

Flat-aide  Doga-Thl 

Flattery- Makah. 

Flonk'-o—  Lolanko. 

Florea-  Las  Flores. 

Flour  Village-Corn  Village. 

Fly  gens-'  ltamalgi. 

Foille  avoine  Chipt 

Follatiea-Atfalat 

Folleavoine,    Follea.   Follea  Amines,  FoU. 

Avoin,  FolaAvoine*.  Folaavoina- Menominee 
FoU  Avoln  Bauteaux,  FoU-aToin  Santera- Mum* 

minikanheetihug. 
FoU  avoise- Menominee,  Munomini  kasheenhug. 
Folaovoms  -  Menominee. 
Fondagame^  Roehe  de  Bo?uf. 
Fond  du  Lac=  Wiaquahhechegumeeng. 
Fond  du  Lac  Loucheux— Tatlltkutchin. 
Fonechaa—  Pohoniehc. 
Foolish  Doga—  Hi'wukhaunu. 
Foosce-kat  che,    Fooacbatchee,  Fooaee 

Fooakahatche—  Fusihatchi. 
Foot  Aaainiboinea— Uens  de  Fled. 
Ford's  Frairie=Talal. 
Foremost™  flnnga. 
Forestdale  ruin— Tundastusa. 
Forked  tree—  Wagnnakl/ii. 
Fort  Auguata^Shamokin. 
Fort  Chinnabie=Chinnaby'»  Fort 
Fort  Franklin— Venango. 
Fort  Oeorge=Leitll.  • 
Fort  Hamilton— Nunapithlugak. 
Fort  Hope  ■  Saka  1.1. 
Fort  Indians^  Kutchakutchin. 
Fort  Kenai-Kcnai. 

Fort  Machault,  Fort  af  ackbault.  fort  of  Ve 

Venango. 
Fort  Queen «=Seqnlm. 
Fort  Reliance-' Nnklako. 
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Fort  Rupert  Indians  —  K  wnkiutl . 
Fort  Schamockin— Shamokin. 
Fort  Bimpson^  Fort  Simpson. 
Fort  Simpson  Indians- Tsimshian. 


Fort  Town-Neamathla. 
Foster!  Bar    Tin  k  -. 
Fou-ka  it!" Tonkuwa. 
Foul  Town  =  Fowl  Town. 
Fountain—  Huhilp. 

Four  Crows  band=\Vatsequeorda's  band. 
Four  Peak  Indians  -  IMuaf  Coyotero,  Tonto*. 


Francisco  de  Necha-San  Francisco  de  \m  Tejas. 
Francisco  Xavier  -  San  Francisco  Xavier  de  Vigge 

Bianndo. 
Franckstown—  Frankstown. 
Frasn  s  Lake  Village- Natleli. 
Freckled  Panis— Wichita. 
Fredericstahl—  Frederikxdal. 

French  Catharinestown,  French  Catherines  town- 
Catherine's  Town. 

French  Mohawks- Caughnawaga. 

French  Prairie  Indians— A  hantchuyuk. 

French  Praying  Indians— Caughnawaga. 

French  Town—  Ostonwackin. 

Frente  Negra  Mt*     Tut  uetac. 

Fresh  meat  necklace  peonle=Tnlonapin. 

Frieden  Huetten,  Friedenshutten— Friedenshuet- 
ten. 

Friedensstadt-  Languntennenk. 
Frijoleros—  Fapago. 
Friyti-Guatitruti. 
Frog  Indians  =-  Manta. 
Fronteras— Corodegnachi. 
Fruson-Tuc*on. 


Fulemmy's- Finder  Town. 
Fuleowines^  Menominee. 
Fusahatche-  Fnsihatchi. 
Fuehi  =  Hatakfushi. 
Futun^Jutun. 
Fwah  =  Fwaha. 

Gk'  an  do  w4  na"n=Gaando\v,i  nuiit,' 
Oi  -  a n  -  no'- go' m  O  aan  oge. 

Ga-a-no' ga,    Ga'-a-no-geh,  Ga-a-n6"-ge'  =  Nyutcir- 
haa*. 

Gab  r  1 1  e  n  os  =  Oabri  cl  e  fio. 
Gacheos= Cayuga. 
Gachimantiagon  =  Buckaloon. 
Gachna was  h aga  ~.  Coin »y . 
Gachoi.  Gachoos,  Gachpas=Cayi 
Ga'  da-ga'  a'  geo*.  Gada'gesga  ' 
Ga  da'-o=Gadaho. 
Oa  dji'  jifi'ga = Gadj lzh inga. 
Gaensera^  Kanagaro. 
Gaga'n  hit  tan- Kaganhittan. 
Gagara  Shapka-  Fogoreshapka. 
G  ag  g'ilak'a-Gyagygyilakya. 

»wa=  Kashong. 
leguex- Mohawk. 
jhwa-Ka»hong. 
Oa^ha-ya  vii-n'  dak-Gahayanduk. 
Gahasieanhgwe-  Kashong. 
Cahewa  Kiowa. 
Gahkwaa— Erie. 
Ga  'hna-wa'-ge— Caughnai 
Gahooskins-  Yalmxkin. 
Gah  -tau'  go  ten'-ni,  Oah  tow  go  tin'-ni-Chintagot- 
tine. 

Ga'-i-gwu—  Kiowa. 
Gaiuckers— Cayuga. 
Gai'wa—  Kiowa. 
Gajuka—  Goiogonen. 
Gajuquas,  Gakaos— Caynga. 
Ga'L  !ak  lanasisi—  Wakanattfsi. 
OaLi'qstxoqi.— Killaxthokle. 
Galasteo — Galisteo. 
GalcanJ  Kulchana. 
Gal  Doe  Kauldaw. 

Galeese  Creek  Indians— Taltu*htuntudc. 
Galiamoix-  Katlamoik. 


Galice  Creek -Taltuahtuntude. 
Galiste— Galisteo. 
Galisteo Heshota  Ayathltona. 
Galleace  Creek -Taitushtuntude. 
Gallisteo—  Galiateo. 

GalUanen.  Galxanen,  Oalaani-  Kulchaua. 
n'a'mJ'amtKlaL-Gamgamtelatl. 
Gamoenapa,     Gamoenepa,  Gamo 


paw. 

Ganachgeritawe-Seneca. 

Oa  na  da  e-gwa-n,  Oa-na-da'-gwa,  Oa-na-da-hi' qua- 

CanandaTgiia 
Gi  nadasaga,    Ga  na  da  sage.    Oa  na  da  se"  ge 

Canadasaga 
Ganadatsiagon  ^Gandaseteiagon. 
Ganadesaga^Canadasaga. 
Ganadoke,  Oa  na'-doque^Ganadogan. 
Ganagarahhare.  Ganagarah'hare—  Veu 
Ganagaro  Kanagaro. 
Ganaghsaragey.  Oani 
Oaaagsadag  as = Oka. 
Ga-nah'-daon-tweh-Ganedontwan. 
Ganajohala'  que,  Ganajoha'rla,  Oanajohhore,  Ga  na 

jo-hi'-e-Canajoharie. 
Ganaraake"  ^Ganeraske. 
Ga  na-ta  la'  qua.  Oanataqueh— Canandaigua. 
Ganatcheskiagon— Gandaaeteiagon. 
Ganatisgowa— Sganatees. 
Oanatoheskiagon  ^Ganda*eteiagon. 
Ganaway,  Ganawense, 

nawses=»Conoy. 
Oanaxte'd|=Ganahadl. 

>=Deyode*hot. 
-  Kanagaro. 

Caugh- 


Gandagan, 

Gandaouaque, 

nawaga. 

Gandaachekiagon  =Gandaseteiagon. 
Gandaatogega,  Oandastoguas=Conetrtoga. 
Oandataiagon,  Gandatskiagon   < iandaseteiagon 
Gandawague i=  Ca  ug  h  na  w 
Gandougarae- Kanagaro. 
Oandules  -  II  oen  kopi 

Oaneagaonhoh,  Ga  ne  a'  ga  o  no-Mohawk. 
Ganechsatage,  Ganechstage  - 

Oa  ne  ga  ha -ga=  Mohawk. 
Ganeganaga  -Caughnawaga 
Ganeidoa,  Ganeious.  Ganejou  ^Ganneiou.s. 
Oanentaa,  Ganentaha  =>(  in 
Ganeousse=GanneiouH. 
Ganesatague  ^Oka. 
Oaneyont — Gan  neiou*. 
Gangascoe— Gangasco. 
Oangaweae =Conoy. 
Gamegueronons,  Ot 
hage  =  Mohawk. 
Oannagaro  =  Kanagaro. 
Gannaouague  ^Caughnawaga. 
Gannaouens— Conoy. 
Gannaraake  =.  Ganenutke. 

Oanneouae-Gannei 
3  Mohawk. 


Oanniataratich  rone  -  Nanticol 
Ganniegehaga.  Ganniegcronon. 

gue,  Ganniekes-Mohawk. 
Gannieaainga  -Conoy. 


gue\ 

ieaainga = Conoy. 
ingehage  Mohawk, 
jarae  Kanagaro. 
Oannondata  Deyodeahot. 
Gannongarae.  Gannougarae- 
Gannounata = Deyodeshot. 
Gano'  a-lo'-hale— Oneida  (vll.). 
Ga  no  a  o'-ha,  Oa-no'a-o-ha— Ganowarohare. 
Ganochiaragon  —  Deyodeahot. 
Ga-no»-di'-4'  -Gannentahii 
Gano'waro'hare" =  Ganowarohare. 
Ga  nose  ga  go.  GA  nos'  gagon  —  Ganosgngong. 
Genoese  tage  —  Conestoga. 

Gano wa 'lonal e ,  Oa'nowalohar'la — Gano wa roha re. 
Ga  no'  wau  ga  -Caughnnwuga. 
Oanowauges = Ga  na  wagus*. 
Ganowiha  Gnnowaruhare. 
Ganai'gl,  Oansagijrl  ~  Kaiwakl. 
Oanstero— Yuma. 
Gantai-  Kiowa  Apache. 
Oa'nundi  gwa  -  Can  a  u  d  algua. 
Ga  nun'-4a  ea-Ganondafta. 
Oa  nun-da-sa'-ga=Ganada*aga. 
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Oanu»  gigo,  Ganuskag  o— Ganoagagong 
OA'axet  xa-idAga-i— Gun) 


0  anyakoilnagai 

Oa-on-'hia'-di-on"' 


nghet-haidagai. 
Aoyakulnagal. 
-Cancndea. 


Oa  o-no'  geh-  Nyuchirhaan. 

610  ta  eh  ga  aah.  Gao'eagao-ChinoRhahi.'  !i 

Gaot!  a'kan^GniiaVkun. 

Ga-o-fia-ft-M-oB  -  Chinoshahgeh . 
Ga  o  us-geh  = Gaouage. 


Qa'p'i 

Gappa-Quapaw. 
Ga  qua'  ga  o  no  1< 

Oaqui-\nqui. 

'i°-Gakhulin. 

ikhulinulinbe. 
■  Gadaho. 
Huron. 


8 


Garote, 

Yuma. 
G  \sa'n=»  Kaaaan. 
Gaahowu—  KaJtsovo. 
Ga'-ako''-sa-da— Gaskoaada. 
Gaapeaians,  Gaspesies^Gaapeaien. 
Gataea  — Kiowa  Apache. 
G  at  aiwas-  Mawer. 
Gataka—  Kiowa  Apacho. 
at  bJ'ai— Gutheni. 
(it  h.Hum  g  ua  Kanhong. 
Gatla'nakoa-iq— Cathlanahquiah. 
Oa  tlap  otlh-Cathlapotle. 
Gatohua- Cherokee. 
Gatqatex— Wakanaatai. 
Gattacka- Kiowa  Apache. 
Gattochwa— Cherokee. 
Oatu^itae'.  Gatu'gitee'yl-Catatoga. 
Gatun'lti'yl=  Uemptown. 
Gauamuitk  ■  Waginkhak. 
Gaud  ah  kan-Gaodekan. 
Ga  u  gwa  Goiogouen. 
Oa  u'  -gweh-Cayus 


Gawia-Kawia. 
Qawiciia-Kawishila. 
6awi  laptck-  Kawilapehk. 
Cayuga  -  Cayuga. 
Gecualme=Tecualmc. 
Gecuichei  m  Kawia. 
Gediack  —  S  h  ediae . 
Gee  way.  Ge-e- we — San  to  Domingo. 
Geghdageghroano,  Geghtigeghroones—  I llinois. 
G*eg-  Vte-Gyegyote. 
GeliecGeliac. 
Oelinos-Gila  Apaehe. 
Gelo  Geliac 

Gemea,  Gemez,  Qemea— Jcmcz. 
Gemoenepaen,  Gemoenepaw  Communlpaw. 
Genalga  -  Atchinaalgi . 
Ge-nega  s  band— Genega. 
Genesee,  Oenesseea—  Gt 
Geneva  vi — Guevavi. 
Genicuichea,  Genigneihs, 

Geniguichs— Serranos. 
Geniocane-  Heniocane. 
Genixaroa = Tome . 
Genneces,  Gennesae-Geneaeo. 
Oena  de  boia=Hankutchin,  Tutchonekutchin 
Gena  de  bouleau.  Gent  de  Bouleaux-Tennuthkut 

chin. 

1  de  butU-Tctiankutclun. 
ideCenot-Watopapinah. 
Gent  de  Castor -»Txat  tine. 
Gena  de  faux=Hankutchin. 
Gena  de  Feu-  Maacoutena. 
Gena  de  Feuille— WRhpeton. 
Gena  de  Feuilleea,  Gena  de  Feuillea—  Itwheabine. 
Gena  de  Feuilles  tirees—  WahpekUte. 
Gena  de  fine,  Gena  de  Fou.  Gena  de  foux-Hanku 
tchln. 

Oena  de  la  Barbue— Marameg. 

Gena  de  1'abri— Tatsakutchin. 

Gena  de  Lae=Mdewakanton. 

Gena  de  la  Feuille—  Itacheabine. 

Gens  de  la  fourche  du  Mackenzie  Elcidlinottine. 

Gena  de  1 ' age  —  Watopachnato. 

Gens  de  la  Grande  Riviere- Nakotchokutchin. 


Gens  De  Lai-Mdewakanton. 
Gens  de  la  Loutre—  Nikikouek. 
Gens  de  la  Mer  du  Hard—  Mcr.  Gens  de  la. 
Gens  de  la  Montague— Etagottinc 
Geaa  de  la  Montague  la  Corm- 
Geaa  de  Large—  Natxitkutchin. 
Geaa  de  la  riviere  au  Foin    K  1 
Genede  rOutarde— Ouikaliny. 
Geaa  de  Maraia=  Mon.««ni. 
id«  Mar— Mer.  Gens  de  la: 
de  Milieu  =  Tungesatsa. 
d'En-haut-  Etagottlne. 
de  Orignal-Mousonee. 
de  Panse- Allakaweah. 
de  Pitie=Sho*hoko. 


rlsbataottine.  Hankutehin.' 

toga. 

Gens  des  Buttaa— Tenankutehin. 
Gens  des  Canoe,  Gens  des  canota,  Gena  dea 

Watopapinah. 
Gens  des  Chaudieres— Colville. 
Geasdes  eheeres—  Ksbataottine. 
Gena  des  Corbeau= Crows. 
Gena  de  Serpent— Shonhnnf. 
Gens  des  fees  or  Girls—  Itacheabine. 
Gens  des  Feuilles  =«Wahpeton. 
Gens  dea  Feuillea  tireea— WahpekUte. 
Gens  des  flllea—  Itschcabino. 
Gens  des  Foux— Tutchonekutchin. 
Gens  dea  grand  diable—  Watopachnato. 
Gens  de  siffleur— Tcahinkutehln. 
Gens  dea  Montagnea— Chabin,  Chipewyan. 
des  Montagnea  Roc  he  uses-  K  fagotti  lie. 
des  Oaayea—  Fanintauei. 
des  Fin— Wazikute. 
des  Rats Vuntakutchin. 
des  Rochet,  Gena  dea  roaches-  Jatona bine, 
it—  Shoshonl. 


Itacheabine. 


1-  A  rat* ho. 
de  Tee-Oecgah. 
de  wis- Tutchonekutchin. 
du 

etch. 

Oena  du  Cuivre^Tatsanottine. 
Oena  dufond  du  lae-Tatlitkutchin. 
Oena  du  Fort  Norman— Des»ne<?eyai 
Oena  du  Gauche  =■  Watopachnato. 
Oena  du  Lao-Mdewakanton,  Minishinakato. 
Gena  du  lac  la  Truite—  Ktchaotttne. 
Gens  du  Large- Natsitkutehln.  Watopachnato. 
Gens  du  Word  => Northern  Aminiboin. 
Gens  du  Petun  —  Tionontati. 
Gens  du  Foil— Chlntagottine. 
Gens  du  Rat   Vuntakutchin . 
Oensdu  Sable -Sable. 
Gensdu  Sang- Miskouaha.  Kalnah. 
Gens  du  8ault-  Pawating. 
Oena  du  8erpent=Shoshoni. 
Gens  en  Fair ^  Etagottlne. 
Centagega,  Oentaguetehronnons-Gent&ienton. 
Gentlemen  Indians—  Waco. 
Genuvskoe-  Henva. 
Oeorgiefakaia-Kaxilof. 
O  eq  6'lEqoa-Gyekolekoa. 


O't'xsKms'anaL-Gyfkseraaanatl 
Gha'-hi  tt'neo-  Khahitan. 
Ghccham-  Luisefio. 
Ghuil-ohaa— Kulchana. 
Ghula'  napo—  Kuhlanapo. 
Gi  aucth  in  in-e-wug,  Gi  a 
Gibbawaya— Chippe  wa 
Qibola=Zuni. 
Giburi— Quiburl. 
Gicari  1 1  as  -  J  lea  ri  I  la. 
Oidanemuk— Serranos. 
Gieachgumanito— 
Gig'abu  -  K  ickapon 
0  i 'g  Kq Emae  -  Gyigyekemae. 
G-i'gilqaa-Gylgyilkam. 
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Gijamea— Sijame. 
Gikapu  Kickapoo. 
Gikidanum  —  Serrano*. 
Oilakhamiut^Gilak. 
Giia'lelam-Nisal. 
Gilands = Coyoteros. 
Gilans  Gila  Apache. 
GiiA'pco  i-Gltfap«hoi. 
Gila  Fimas    I'm  in 
GiiE'q !  ulawaa-»  K  walhion.ua. 
Gilaa=Gila  Apache. 
Gil  a'xicatck-  Watlala. 
OiLi'xwilapax-  Willopah. 
Gilena,  Gileno,  Gilenoe." 
Gillamooks=Tillamook. 
Gi'manoitx-  Kitlope. 
Glna'a-  Kiowa  Aptiche. 
Ginebigdnini = S 1 1<  ishon  i . 
Ginetewi  Suwu riogi  -  Absentee. 
GingHskins  Gangaseo. 
G  i  n  goteque  ™  Chincuteague. 
Ginnacee— ( Jeneseo. 
Gin-ao-ua-Gyusiwa. 
Oiopaa-Ojiopas. 
Gi  -  o»hk  -  Gy  a  ush  k . 
Giowaka-a',  Giowatsa  a'—Santa  Clara. 
Gipanes    Li  pan. 
Gi  pu-i=Gipuy. 
Girls'  band  ^  Itscheabiih 
Gia-twe-ah'-na-  Hastwiana. 
Gitanemok,  Gitanemuk,  QiU 
Git  an  max-  Kitanmaiksh. 
Gita'q;emas~('lnckania. 
Gitases-Atasl. 
Git  au-max— Kitanmaiksh. 
Oita'xwilapax-  Willopah. 
Git:e'k»=Kitaix. 


Gitlltlpeleks-Palux. 
Gitla'wewalamt-Clowwewalla. 
Gita'  ajl^Kichai. 
Gittere=Kiizeesh. 
Qituna--Gnt. 

Glagla  heca,  Glagla  hetca  ^Glaglahecha. 
Gleeso  Cleek  Tiiltushtuntnde. 
Gleta=>  Weta. 

GlisteO     i  ,.i  I  j  -  I  ■  ii. 

Gnacaitaries— Gnacsltarc. 
Gnaden  Auetten  -Gnadenhuetten. 
Gnapaws  -QlM|>aw. 
Gnasi  tares,  Gnasitaries-Gnacaitare 
Go-about  band  Detsanayuka. 
Goasavas  Guazavas. 
Goatcharonea= Waeharones. 
Qoda  -Huda. 
Godamyon  --  K  Watami. 
Gogouina- Ca  V  uga. 
Gohontoto  -  W  yalusing. 
Gohun-Tontos,  Tnlkepaia,  Vavapai. 
Goienho-Touenho. 

Goiogouen. 
-Cayuga. 
Goiogouin^Goiogouen. 
Go  iogou i oronons — Ca  y  uga, 
Goiogwen  —  Goiogouen. 
Goiogouen  =  Cayuga. 
Gokapatagana --.  Kickapoo. 
Go  ke  nim  nons— Bokninuwad. 
Golden  Hill  (tribe)  ™I*au<juaunu<  h. 
Gol  doe  -  Kauldaw. 
Gologamiut^Golok. 

GolUane,  Golzan,  Golzanen  =  Kulchaua. 
Gomel  *=JemeJS. 
Gonaraske—  Ganeraske. 
Goaa'xo— Gonaho. 

naxo  koan-Gunachonkcn. 
—  Genega. 
Gonejou= Gan  neious. 
Good  Knife-Tanetsukanumankc. 

t  Indians- Beothukan  Family. 
A,  Ooodroada  (band), 
Oyateshleha. 
Gooiogouen  =  Cayuga. 
Goose  Creek  Diggers- Tussawehe. 
G  6'p'endx— Gyopenok. 
Goncaa—  Yoricas. 

Gorretaa,  Gorrettea,  Gorrites-Mansn.  . 
Goschachguenk,  Goaehacbinf 

Coshocton. 
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Goschegosehuenk,  Goschgoschuenk ~ <  ioshgosh un k . 
Goschochking,  Goahachking=-- Coshocton. 
Go-sha-utes,  Goshee  Utes,  Goaben  Utes—  Gosiute. 
Goahgoshink— Goshgoshunk. 
Goahip,  Gosbip  Bhoshones,  Go  ship  Utes,  Goshisi 

Gosiute. 
Goshoehking   Coshocton . 
Goshoots— Gosiute. 
Gosh'  sho  0"  Kassovo. 

Goshutes,  Goah  Yuta.  Goa  ta  Utes  -G<*intc. 
Ooa  ventures- Gros  Ventre*. 
Gotc-Goch. 

Gotheacunqaeon,     Gothsenquean,  Gothaeunquean, 

Gothainquea—  Kashong. 
Goulapissaa  —  Acolapissa. 
GoverO"  Culwro. 
Goxicaa=  Yoricas. 

Goyagouina,  Goyogans,  Goyogoans,  Goyogoin,  Goyo- 

gouans,  Goyogouens= Cayuga. 
Goyogouh— Goiogouen. 
Goyogouin— Cayuga,  Goiogouen. 
Goyoguans,  Goyoguen,  Goyoguin,  Goyoguoain,  Oo- 

yo-fwe"- Cayuga. 
Goyotero- Yuma. 
Goyuka— Cayuga. 
Gpaughlettes-Kishpachlaot*. 

ide.  Granado,  Granata  =  Hawikuh. 

'  lv  ft  \%  \  t  A  • 

•  Pueblo  Pintado. 
Grand  Eaux,  Grandea  Eaux-Pahatsi. 
Grandea  pagnes  Paskwawininiwug. 
Grand  Osage  —  Pnhatai. 

Grand  Pans,   Grand  Par,   Grand  Paunee,  Orand 

Pawnee— Chaui. 
Grand  Quavira,  Grand  Quivira=- Tabira. 
Grand  Rapids—  Kezche. 
Grand  Romaiae—  Koruai  nc. 
Grand  Ronde— Willcwah. 
Grands,  Grands  Panis —Chaui. 
Grands  Taensaa— Taensa. 
Grand  Tuc.  Grand  Zo,  Grand  Z  Lie  Pahatsi. 
Gran  Quivira-Quiviru,  Tabira. 
Gran  Quivra- Tabira. 
Gran  Teguaio— Teguavo. 

-Ut 


Ue. 

i-Masikota. 
Grass  Sound  Indians- H una. 
Grays— Gray  Village. 
Grease  Creek— Taltushtuntudc. 
Great  Belly  Indiana— Gros  Ventres. 
Great  Kammas=>Tukuarika. 
Great  Miami  village—  Kekionga. 
OreatOaage,  Great  Oaaage,  Great  Osages-Pa- 
hatsi. 

Great  Pawnee— Chaui. 

Great  Bawokli,  Great  Swaglaw^Sawokli. 

Great  Teguai— Teguayo. 

Great  Tellico-Tenico. 

Great  Village,  Great  Wbite  Apple  Village=  White 

Apple. 
Greek  nation— Creeks. 
Green  River  band- Akanaquitit. 
Green  River  Indiana—  SkopamiMi. 
Green  River  Snakes- Washakie's  Baud. 
Green  River  Utaha-  Akanaquiut. 
Greenville- l^ikkulzap. 
Green  Wood  Indiana-fcez  Pcrc^-s. 
Grenada  Grenade^  Hawikuh. 
Grey  Eyea-  lushta-sanda. 
Grigaa— Grigras. 

Grizzly  Bear  gena— Mantuemkashika. 
Groa  Cap—  Michipicoten. 

Groaae  ventres,  Grossventers,  Gross- Ventres,  Gross 

Ventres  proper=>Gros  Ventres. 
Groa  Ventre—  Hidalsa. 

Groa  Ventre  of  the  Fort  Prairie,  Groa  Ventrea,  Groa 
Ventres  dec  Plain  eg,  Groa  Ventres  des  Prairies, 
Groa  Ventres  of  the  Falls—  Ataiua. 

Oros  Ventres  of  the  Missouri -Cms  Ventres. 

Gros  Ventres  of  the  Prairie-Atsina. 

Groe-Venta-Oros  Ventrea. 

Oroavontrea  of  the  Prairie-Atsina. 

Ground-Hog  Eaters-  Yahandika. 

Grouse  Men— Sipushkanumanke. 

Grovan— Gros  Ventres. 

G  tinkit,  G'tinkit-Tlingit. 

Gua=yunnmugiia. 

Guaeane— Guancane. 
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G  uat  hoi  a  =  Guar  hoy  a. 
Guaehoula.  Guachoule-Guaxule. 
Guachoyanque-Guachoya. 
Guachule =Guaxul  e. 
Ouachurronea-  Wacharonea. 
Guac turn— San  Sera II  n. 

Guadaiupe=>Nuc8tni  8efiora  de  Guadalupe  do  los 
Nacogdoches,  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Guadalupe, 
Pojoaque,  Zufli. 

Guadalupe  de  loa  Nacogdochea- Nuestra  Sefiora  de 
la  Guadalupe. 


Guadalupe  Nacori-Nacori. 
Guadalupe  Ocotan-Ocotan. 
Guadalupe  Pa  Pagoe-Guadalupe. 
Guadalupe  Teuricachi«=Teuricachl. 
Guadelupe— Guadalupe. 
Guaden  Huetten-Gnadenhuetten. 
Guaea=Kansa.  m 
Guagarispa  Arizpe. 
Guagenigronnona  Mohawk. 
Guaicamaopa  ^  Yacum. 
Gu  ai  hendlaa  hade—  K  weun d lax. 
Guak -a*  n- a-miah  =-  Sq  ua  xon  . 
Gualcionea— Guaycones. 
Gualliba,  Gualliva  Walapai. 
Gualpa,  Gualpe,  Gualpi,  Oualpimaa— Walpi. 
Guaraoa^Guamua. 
Guananeaaea  -  Conoy . 
Guanavepe— Guana  bene. 
Guandaatocuea,  Guandoataguea—  Coneatoga 
Guanicarichic-->Cariehie. 
Guapos    VVanp  i 
Guaquili  -  Aguaquiri. 

Guaraguave,  Guardgumve,  GuardgunTe-Guarun- 

gunve. 
Guardou-Gndiiho. 


i-Cathlamct. 
Guaaamota-Guazamota. 
0  uaaaroc  hi  c  =  G  uaza  rae  hie. 
Guaaa  vaa — G  uazn  vaa. 

Guasave   !-un  Pedro  Guazave,  Vacoregue. 
Guaaera — G  i  laaaa. 
Gua  ahil  la    <  loasila. 
Gu&aili,  Guaauli— Guaxulc. 
Guatan  Wateree. 
Gua'thlakanaahiahi  =-  Wakanaaisi. 
Guathla'payak—Cathlapotle. 
Guatitritti  -  Guati  truti . 
Gua'ta'enoq,  Gua'U'en6x— Quat^ino. 
Guatzinera=  Huaehinera. 
Ouau  aenoq ,  Guau'aenbx- ( }  uauaenok . 
Guaxula  ^Guaxulc. 
Ouayavaa- Guaza  vim. 
Guaypipa^Cuiapaipa. 
>Guazava<<. 
i=Guazapar. 
i-.  Guaza  raehie. 
i=Gua<w.<«.  Kiowa. 
9  -  Vacoregue. 
i-Quevavi. 


i~Tano. 
9-Cuehillo. 
..i-Guevavi. 
Gueiquixalea  -Gueiqueaalea. 
Guelpee- Walpi. 
Guenoeka  —  Wenok . 
Guerechio  -Guerachic. 
Guerechoe  ^  Quereehoa. 
Ouerea^Keresan  family. 
Guerriera  Dakota. 

Guerriera  de  la  Roche.  Querriera  de  pierre 

boin. 

Gue  u-gweb  -  Goiogouen . 

Gueva  -Guevu. 

Ouevavf  Guaaudac  =  Guovavi. 

Ouhunea-Tontos. 

Quibianuchea-  Winiinuehe. 

Ouiobaia-Kiehai. 

GuiohiU.  Guichitta= Wichita. 

Guichyana-  Yuma. 

Guigulmuchea=Wiminuche. 


Awiinl- 


Oui  laeh — W  Ich  i  ta . 
Guiliatinona— Cree. 
Guillicaa,  Guilucoa—Guilitoy. 
Guimxique.  Guin  ae  ua — G  y  usi  w  a. 
Gu iogouin s  Cayuga. 
Ouipaca-  Huepac. 
Guipana-  Kipana. 

Guipaolave.  Guipaulavi—Shipaulovi. 
Guiperi,  Guipui,  Gui-pu-y— Gipuy. 
Guirloata-San  Juan  de  Dim. 
Quiacat-Quiscat. 
Guitbl'p"  ■ 


Guithlia  iahalxi- Ktlaeshatlkik. 
Ouithli'a  Kiahatchk- Cpper  Chinook. 
Ouitaeia-Kiehai. 
Gui-yua—  IMt*akana. 
Gu  lani'yI=Guhlaniyi. 
Gulf  Lake  reaerration- Gull  Lake 
Gumahe  wa=  Cuinahewa. 
G  u  n  a  chonkon  —  G  unaehon  k  en . 
Gu  nabitun'yi=  Valleytown. 
Gunaaa—  Athapascan  Family. 
Gunaqa'-*Gunakhe. 
Oiin'  dl'gaduhunyl-Turkeytown. 
Otui-nah-hc— =  Gonaho. 
Gunter  a  Landing  -Creek  Path. 
Gu'nwa=*G  winwah. 
Gupa  nga  git-am- Gupii 
Gu»ano=Seyupa. 
Gu  abd  dbj  ka—  Kotaoteka. 

Guautaqui=>Guevavl. 


Apache. 
Guth  le  uk  qwan- (Jgalakruiut. 
Gu'takia'we-Cree. 
Gu vo  verde — G  UDO. 

Ou'wiaguwI'-Coowet •»  \  •  > 

Guyandot—  Huron. 
Guyaa  —  Guaoa. 
Ouylpunea— Khulpuni. 
Guyxnea»Guimen. 
0  wahago— Cayahoga. 
G  w  augueh — Cayuga. 
G wa  u-gwek^-  Gavagaanhe. 
Gwa  yasdKmsp    K  waustuma. 
Gweugweh— Goiogouen. 
Gwe-u-gweh-o-ao^Cayupa. 
Owhunnughahonee- Iroquoi*. 
Gyai'-ko—  Comanche. 
Gyandottes-  Huron. 
Gyarsobi,  Gya'-aro  \ 
Oye'qaEm— Gyekaem. 
Gyideadxo-Kittizno. 
Gyidnada'eka~ Kiuuhtoiah. 
Gyidza/tla'tl- Kitsalthlal. 
Gyidzi'a—  Kitzeesh. 
Gyi'gyElk  am— Gyigyilkam. 
Gyikahan—  Kitk*an. 
Gyilaxiti'oka=  Gyilaktaaoks. 
Gyilota'a'r  ■  Kilutaai. 
Gyimanoitq-  Kltlope. 
Gyinaxangyi'ek-  Kina«ingeeK. 
Gyiipaqla  oU-  Kinhpachlaota. 
Oyiapaydkc-  Kifhpiyeoux. 
Gyiape^l&'oU-  Kiahpachlanta. 
Gyiapbtu  w  E'da  -  Gy  iflf 
Oyit  ama't=Kitamat. 
Gyit'anma'kya— Kitanraaiksh. 
Gyit'Enda-Kitunto. 
Gyitga'aU-Kitkahta. 

Gyiungita  aU.  OyifiagyiUaU-Gitiii-gidjHts. 

GyitiM-Gituns. 

Gyitkaa'n,  Gyitkahan=  Kitksan. 

Gyitla'a-Kitlani. 

Gyit'laqda'mike- Kltlakdamix. 

Gyitl6'p=  Kitlope. 

Gyitqa'tla  ■  Kit  kilt  In. 

Gyits'ala  *er K itzilas. 

Gyitaigyu '  ktla  —  K  i  txegu  k  la. 

Gyita  utnra'lon  KiUimgaylum. 

Gyitwulgya'U—  Kitwilinoka. 

Gyitwulkaebi'- Kltwilkshcba. 

Gyitwunga }  —  K  i  t  w  i  ngach . 

Qyitwunkae'Uk-  Kitwlnahilk. 

Gyitwuntlk6'l=-  Kitwinskole. 

Gyitxtaa'*U =Gyltkta»ktl. 
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Haai'alik  auae-Haaialikyauae. 
Haai'lak  Kmae 
Haami  Hami 
Ha'anai.enox,  Ha 
Haatee  ~  Haatze. 
Haatau  bano—  Hatai. 
Habasopis  HavAMipai. 
Habaato—  Ahwaste. 
Habbamalaa- Alibamu. 
Habe  napo,  Ha  bi-na  pa-  K 
HabiUn.  du  Sault-^ 


Haca'ath-Hachaath. 


Ha  ce'  pi-ri-i-nu'-  Hachepiriinu. 

Hachinghsack.  Hachkinkeahaky- 1 

Hackhocken  Hockhocken. 

Hackinckeaaky,  Hackingheraky,  Hacking  baack, 
Hackinghaackin,  Hackingbaakij.  Hackingkeaacky, 
Hackingkeacaky,  Hackingaack,  Hackinkaaackv, 
Hackinkeaackingha,  Hackinketacky.  Hackinaacfc, 
Hackinsagh    Mm  konsack. 

Hackquickanon—  Aquackanonk. 

Hackquinaack—  Hackensack. 

Ha'  ckuc  tfin=-  HaxhkiHhtun. 

Hftrlll  Haglli. 

Hicl'-t'ti-qie— Ha«hletukhik. 
Ha  coom»-  Varum. 
Hacquickenunk— Aquackanonk. 
Haequinaack  -  Hackennack. 
Hacu,  Hacuqua,  Ha  cuquin,  Haeua—  Aroma. 
Hadai,  Hadaiea -  Ada!. 
Haddihaddock*=  Powhatan. 
Hadoveeavea,  Hadoveaeiana- Dakota. 
Had  aa  poke  a  band- lladnapoke. 
Haeeltruk    Haeeltauk    Haeeltz  ' 

auk,  Haeltxuk-Bellahella. 
Hae  miah-Jemez. 
Hagaligie-  Hogologc*. 
Haghquagenonok  -  Aq  uuekanon  k . 
Hagulget,  Ha  gwell  k«-  Hagwilget. 
Haha  ^  Aiwiniboin. 

Hahatona,  Habatonwan,  Haftatonway- Chippewa. 
Hahatouadeba-  Hahatonwanna. 

Chip- 

=  Hawikuh. 


.  i-Hava«upal. 
Hahderuka-("row». 
Hahel-topa-ipa— San  Carlos  Apache. 
Ha'heqolai,  ■ Hnhekolatl. 
Hah  hah  ton  wah  =  Chippewa. 
Hah  bar  tonea  «  Hahatonwanna. 
Hah  koo-kee  ah^>  Acomu. 
Hah8endagerha—  Huron. 
H  ahtx  nai  koou—  A  t*i  M . 
Ha  Huico—  Hawikuh. 
Ha  hwad'ja.  Ha  hwadaha- PiualefioM. 
Hah  wal  coea    Wain imi. 
Hai-ai'nlma-SanfHiil. 
Haialikyauac  Haailnkyemne. 
Hai  ankutchin- Hankutchin. 
Hai'bata.  Haiba'jrtt- Santa  Clara. 
Haicu  Hawikuh. 
Haida    ~l»ittiiKctaii  Family. 

Haidah  -  Exkimauan  Family.  <'h  inline*  van  Fam- 
ily, Haida,  Koluschan  Family.  SkiUagetan 
Family. 

Hardai ^Hakla.^Skittagetan  Family. 

Haihai.h   China  Hat. 
Haiiah-Eyebih. 

Hailtaa,  Hailtzuk,  Ha  ilt  zukh-Bcllabclla. 
H  ai ' 'lunUhi  -  Cay  use. 
Hai'maaxato  HaimaakfUo. 
Hai  ne-na-une— Tanima. 
Hainpassawan  Hampaaawan. 
Hain»-Cayu>'e. 
Haiokalita^Sau  Jose. 
Haiowanni  ■  Yowani. 
H aipha ha'— Santa  Clara. 
Hair  Shirt*  Isixokaximikp. 
Hairy  Men'a  band-  Hevhaitanio. 
Haia- Eyeish. 

■  Yscanla. 


Hai  ahi-la,  Haiehilla  -  Kitamat. 
Haitch  Point «  Hatch  Point. 
Haitlm  lait. 

HaiU'au.  Ha-ju  hade- Edjao. 
Ha  ka—  Kiowa  Apache. 
Haka  banoq«h-  Hakan. 
Hakeaiana^  Haquia. 
Hakh  kutaor-Ashipak. 
Hak  koo-kee-ab—  A  coma. 
Hakoo-pin-Gupa. 
Ha  ku.  Hakukue- 
Hakupin-Gupa. 
Ha  kua-Acoraa. 


Halalt=.Hellelt. 
Halant-  Halaut. 
Halbama=Alibamu. 
Halchedoma,  Halchedumaa—  Ah 
Halchuchubb—  Hatch ic hit  pa 
Half  breech  clout  people—Chef 
Half  Cheyenne  band—  Sutaio. 
Half  way  Creek— Hatchichapa. 
Halfway  Houae,  Halfway  Houee  Indiana— Talajwc 
Halianacani    A  limacani. 
Halibee  Inda.- Hillahi. 
Haliaanea,  Halitanea  -  Ictan. 
Halkome'lKm  — Cowlchau. 
Hallapootaa  -  Olulato. 
Hallebac,  Hallibeea- Hillahi. 
Halliquamaya—  Quigyuma. 
Hall  of  Montezuma- Caae\  Grande. 
H  al  macanir  —  A 1  i  macan  i . 
Halonagu-^  Halona. 
Ha  lo  nah-Zufll. 

Halona  itiwana,  Halona  Kuin.  Hal 

Halona. 
Haltalt-HellelU 
Halthum- Haltham. 
Halthwypum-Klikitflt. 
Haltkam.  Halt  knm- Haltham. 
HalUo,  //iltaiK/Ine^Khaltao. 
Ha'lummi  Lummi. 
Ha'lx  alx  tfnox- Halkaiktcnok. 
Ha  ma  kabs  mite  kwa  dig-  Apache. 
Hamal  akyauae  -  G  y  igy  i  lkam 
Ham  a  qua  Hanakwa. 
Hama  wi  Humahwi. 
Hamburg  Indiana—  Kammatwa. 
Hamefcutelliea,  Hi  mef  kut  tel-li=  Atuami. 
Hameting  Woleyub=  Hamitin  Woliyu. 
Hamine  ohan  —  K  hemn ichan. 
Ha  miah— Jeinez. 

Ha  mi  ting-Wo'  U-yuh-Hamitiii  Woliyu. 
Hamockhavee,  Hamoekhave.  " 

Ham  okr  a vi  Mohave. 
Ham  paa-aa  wan— Ham pasawau. 
Hamtolopa—  Humptulip. 
Hamukahava-  Mohave. 
Hanaga-  Henya. 
Hanaga^Hcnaggi. 
Hanahaikiea-  Monahaamno. 
Hanakwiche-Serranoa. 
Haname  -Cotonam. 


i=Qu*paw. 
_  k- Henya. 
Hanes-Janoa. 
Hanetonea—  Yankton. 
Hangacenu  -=  Hangaxhenu. 
Haiiga  jinga  -  Ilrnchc. 
Hanga  qti=  DteHanhadtadhiHhan. 
Haiiga  uUnandji-Hangatanga. 
Hanging  Eara— Kalispel. 
Han  ich  in  a — Isleta. 
Hampaa     1 1 .  nya. 

Ha  i  niqk'ici»'a-' Hanglnlhka^hina. 
Hanaa  -  Hangka. 

Han  '^a  e'nikaci'aa  -  Hatigkaenikaahika. 
Han'aa  tan>(a  Manshkacuikashika. 
Han^a  uu^anjsi  - Hangkautadhatitai. 
Hankha  aioia-  Haanka  I'llah. 
i-Hunki 
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Hannakalals,  Hannakallab-  Hanuakallnl. 
Hannayaye-Honeoye.  • 
Haunt-tons  -Yankton. 
Hanncyaye  =  Honeoye. 
Ha  mkacrgn  =  Hangnikashingii. 
Hanohaskies—  Monnhasmno. 
Hanoki,  Hanom.  Ha  no-me,  Hanomuh—  Ha  no. 
Hano  Oshatch-Oshach. 
Hanos=  Janos. 
Han  te'wa  -  Hant i wi. 
Hanuveche— Serranoa. 
Hapai,  Ha'  pan  ni  Hapanyi. 
Hapapka—  Ahapopku. 
Ha  pe  ka,  Hapitua-  Hopl. 
Hapaa  ro  kay,  Hap«aroke*=>  Crows. 
Hapuntika»  Encinal. 
H aqua 'mis—  Hahuamis. 
Huquequenunck,  Haquicqueenock  —  Aqiu 
Hura'o  hit  tan—  Kaj  Hxhkidetan. 
Harae,  Harale,  Harall  -  Harahey. 
Har  dil  xhay- Mohave,  Tontos,  Tulke|Ntia,  Yava- 
fwii. 

Hardwoods- Sugwaundugahwinint-wuK. 
Hare  Eaters  -  Una vmv 

Hare  foot  Indiana,  Hare  Indiana,  Hareskins  Kaw- 
chodinne. 


Harnekintoms=TomV  Town. 
Harriga  Hirrihigua. 
Harrison  Mouth    S<-ow  I  it*. 
Hartley  Bay  -  K  itkalita. 
Hasanameset,  Hasanamoset, 

saiiamosit. 
Hasatyi  -  Hasatch. 
Ha*hi-*Cora. 
Hastnai  —  <  'addo. 
Hasinninga  =-  H  a«*  i  n  n  n  ga . 
//askan/iatso,  //axkan/<ataeV/1ne' 
Has  lint*h=Ha.<«liiidiiig. 
/Ya*/i':«rtne\  7/a*l£ni-  K hn«MiHzrmi. 

Hassana  misoo, 

HassaiutineMit. 

'Hasainunga. 


Hasanemesett-  II  a»- 


Kha.xkankhat.so. 


a'tuns;=H^lindinK 
Hassunnimesut-  Hassanamesit. 
Hastriryini-  Taonsa. 
Has  twf  a'  na'-Hastwiana. 
Hataraak  -  Hattvras. 
Hatci'ath  =  Hachnath. 
Hatch  ah  wat  —  Ahrhawat. 
Hatcha  chubbu.  Hatchchi  chubba,  Hatchechul 
che  chub  bau.  Hatchrchubbee,  Hatchet 
Hatchirhapa. 
Hatchet  Creek ->  I 'otch ushatoh i . 
HatchiU-  Hitchiti. 
Hatchi  tchapa- Hatrhirhnpa. 
Hat  Creek  (Indians)  -  AttfUgcwi. 
Ha'tene— Coos. 

Ha  tha  we  ke  lah.Ha  tha-we  ki  lah-  Hatha  wok.  iu. 
HaU'hshi'ruau-  VYinnetatgn. 
Hatilshe-Mohavf.  Tulkrpaia,  Yuma. 

Hatinieye°runu- Mohawk. 
Hatiwanta  runh-  NVutrnK 
Hatorask  Haturus. 
Hatsaganha     Ontu  tik'iitihn 
Hntschi  na  wha  Hatfinawan. 
HatUck -falaih  hosh-okliifrtlayii. 
Hattahappas.  Hattakappas-  At'tampa. 
Hattak  i  hoi  lihtah    U  aUikihulata. 
Hattchenae  I'nakhotaiia. 
Hatteras  Indians  -  Hatti-ras. 
Ha  lu-it'aji^  lladtuitazbi. 
Ha'  junne  Coos. 
Hauchelage  —  Hovru'laga. 
Haugh  goghnuch  shionee  --  Iroquois. 
Ha  m  ta,  Ha  men  Hnwikuh. 
Hau  kan  hade  Howkan. 
Haulapais- Walapai. 
Hau  nay-setch    A  unhitch. 
Haunyauya-  Honeoye. 
HauUu'k  tles  ath-UebUckleMt 


Aute. 

Hautlatin- Hunt  latin. 
HJaut] .  Baura-Kaura  Towns. 
Hauts  Tchinouks-rpper  Chinook. 
Havasopi,  'Havasua  rai,  Hava  su  pay 
Haverstroo*=  Haverxtraw. 
Havesu-pai—  Havasupaf . 
Havioo,  Ha-vi-cu,  Havicuh  ■=  Hau  ikuh. 
Havisua  Pai— Havasupai. 
Ha  walapai,  Hawalpai  =  Walapai 
Ha  waw  wah  lah  too  wah— Jernex. 
Ha  wi  k  hu.  Ha  wi  k'uh  i 
Hawitches=  Ileuchi. 
Hawk  people  —K  re  tan. 
Ha  wol  la  FaJ— Walapai. 
Ha  w-on-ch«>e="  Hcuchl. 
Ha  woyzask  —  Wa/h 
Haw  quo  e  hov  t 
Haxa-  Harahey. 
Haxun'mia-  Hahuamis. 
Haya- Harahey. 
Haya  a.  Hayaha-Chirieahua. 
Haychis-Eyeish. 
Ha: 
i  Eno 

Hawikuh 


Hav 


Hay  way  ku,  Hay  w 

Hay  woot-Hewut. 


i-  Hoabonoma. 
-Hecatari. 
Hechapususse-  HiUhapukaassi. 
Heckwiath—  Heaqulat. 
He-co-necks- Shanamkarak 
Hedatae  -Hidataa. 
Hegue— Eudeve. 
H e  high •  e- aim- mo «-  Sa  ti  poi  1 . 
Hehonqueronon  Kiehesipirtlli. 
Heiche  Eveish. 
Heiltsuk,  Hei  'ltsuq- Bel  label  la. 
Heiptint  Ampafa  amin~( 
Hi  i  to  to-wee *»  Heitotowa. 
Hekinxtana»  Ikogmlut. 

Hekwach-Agua  Caliente. 
Helalt=Uellelt. 
Helcen-Htlshen. 
Helchpuok  I8asy]  - Hitehapu 
I  Island-  Kfd  Rock. 
ok-Huililoc. 


Hel  lal.  Hel  Ult-Hellelt. 

HellwitU-Tlaklnit. 

Helmacape-  Eneoappe. 

Helowna^Okauagan  I^ike. 

Helto^Holholto. 

Helwit-Tlakluit. 

Hemeos,  Hemes,  Hemes  —  Jcr 

He  mini-can,  Hemaica,  Hem 
He  nar  ger—  Hen 
Hencocks  Towne 

Henex=-Jemex. 


nicaij  ■ 

Cotechney. 


Henja  kon  -  ll>  u  i 
Hen'  na  ti=H>nuti. 
Henne  ga  k6n,  Hennefas-  Henya. 
Hcnnesn- Choctaw. 
Hen-ta-pah-tu 
Henya  MK  Henya. 
Hequi-Eudeve. 


i—  Honnipuero. 

i^llwh^iktakwin. 
Heshcta  IhlucUina- Ht^hotahluptsina. 
Heshota    Im  kuosh  kuin.  Hesho  ta   Im  quosh  quia, 

Hf»h  o  ta  inkos  qua«  Heshota  Imkoakwin 
Heshota  Izina—  Pewado. 

Heshota  Mim- kuosh  kuin,     Hesho  ta  Mimquosbk 

kuin— Heshota  Imkonkwin. 
Heshota  O'aqutma  -  Klakitna. 

»ho  ta  pathl  tile  -  Kintyel. 
Hesh  o  ta  sop-si  na—  H<>shotahluptaiu»i 
Hesh  o  U  thlu  al  ia-H<nhoktakwin. 
Heshota  Thluc  tzinan  Heshotathlu'ptaina  -  Ho«ho 

tahluptxina. 

He  sho  U  tai'  na  kwe,  He  sho  u  tsi  nan,  Heshota 
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Heaho  ta  Yaaht-ok-El  Morro. 
Heah-que-aht-  Hesquiat. 
Healey-  Makbelchel. 
Hesquiah  t  Hesquiat. 
Heasameeit—  HiiA«annmesit. 
Heatler— Makhelchel. 
He  etand*  both  aidea-  Anoglnajln. 
Heth  to-ya-  HIttoya. 
Het*chojoa  =  Echojoa. 
He'va  tin  i  u- Hevhaitanio. 
■  Eudeve. 


Have— 
He-wa' 


■  Yowani. 
He  war  tuk  tay—  Hidalsa. 
Ho  wi-ta-aiuw'-  Hevhaitanio. 
H>  whannee-  Yowani. 
He-wi~Huwi. 
HrXala'noii-  Hekhalanois. 
Heya-Chirieahua. 


Heyata  wicaaa-  Kheyatawichasha. 
Heyowani-  Yowani. 
H'hana  -  Khana. 
Hi  amonce — H  iamonee. 
Hiaqui*  Yaqlli. 
Hi  ar'— Chincahua. 
Hiazua—  Yazoo. 
Hiecory  ground — Talaww;. 
Hich  a  pue  luase 
Hichetaa-Hitohiti. 
Hich'hu-Hupa. 

Hie  hipuckiaaaa-HitchapuksaJwi. 
Hickory  -  J  ica  ri  11  a . 

Hickory  Ground,  Hicory  Ground  - Tulare. 
Hidataa-  Elahsa. 


■  Sklttagetan  Family. 
Hide  Strap  clan  -  Piqoaha. 
Hidhataa  Hidatm. 
Hiollcr  HlielunK. 
Hiem  ai.  Hiemide— Jemez. 
H  Li  rbipiames—  Erviplame*. 
H  i  p  r  oq  uodame — Terocodame. 
Hietane,  Hietaaa—  Ietan. 
Higabu  Kickapoo. 
Higgahaidahu»>  rillamook. 
High  Bar—  Kwek  weak  wet. 
High  Houae  People-  Kinaani. 
Highland  Brule—  K  heyata  wicha«ha. 
Highlander  C'hipewyan. 
Highlanders^  Nochpeem. 

Highland  Indiana- Noohpeem,  Wappinger,  Wee- 

quaewgeek. 
Highland  8icangu-Kheyatawuha*ha. 
High  Log-FinTialui. 
High-minded  People -9iksika. 
Hightower-  Etowah. 
High  Village -Meteahke. 
Highwasaee  -  Hiwiissee. 
Hihighenimmo,  Hihighenimo*-  Sanpoil. 
Hihirrigua   H  i  rri  higua. 
Hiita  Hanyi-Ilrahanl. 
Hijamea  Sijun,.-, 

'kue-.  I  ica  rill  a. 
ri-Mahican. 


Hykehah. 


Hi'-la-pi-Hillabi. 
Hilchittees-  Hi 


[ItcbJU. 

Hi  lend  *  Gila  Indiana—  Covoteroa. 
HileUuck.  HileUuk  -  Bellabella. 
Hilicopile—  Heiieopile. 
Hilini,  Hiliniki-  Illinois. 
Hillaba,  Hillabees.  Hilabi,  Hillaby. 

Hillabl. 
Hilleamuck-Tillamook. 
Hillebeae^Hillabi. 
Hillini  Lleni-Cree. 

Himuri-Imuris. 
■  Wichita. 
Hj-haB  cu»  wapa-Hinhanshunwapa. 
Hinhaneton— Yankton. 
Hinhan-s'un-wapa 

H i  n ;     H  , i  i  1 1  ;i  i 
Hinkaneton  —  Yankton. 
Hiouacara— H  ioeaia. 


Hiowanni-  Yowani. 

Hi'  puk-Ypuc. 

Hirequodame=  Terocodame. 

Hi  rocoi- Iroquois. 

Hiroon»=  Huron. 

Hiroquais,  Hiroquois- Iroquois. 

Hirnga  Hirrihigua. 

Hiacaa—  Yseani. 

Hiahhue  -  O  waisk  i . 

Hishi—  Pueblo  Largo. 

Hiahquayaht—  Hesqiilat. 

His  scarlet  people  —  Kapozha. 

Hiisi  o  me  tan  i  u«  Hisiotnetaniu. 

Histoppa  HiMapenumanke. 

Hia  tu  i  ta  ni  o-  At>ina. 

Hitani wo'Iv,  Hi-tan  no-wo'i  -e  -  Arapaho. 

Hitaai'aa— Cheyenne. 

Hi  tea  qce  pa  ra  =  HU  hakhshepara. 

Hitchateee=Hil<hlti. 

Hitchatooche-Hitehitudshl. 

Hitchetawa.  Hitchetee- Hitchili. 

Hitchetooche-Hitchitudshi. 


Kichai. 
Hitchiea-Hitchiti.  Kichai. 
Hitchita,  Hitchitteee.  Hitch-ity- Hltchiti. 
Hitchopararga--  Kitcnopataki. 
Hi'  tcln  •u-wIt'-Hibshinsuwit. 
Hita  too'  won— Hilsehowon. 
Hitunena,  Hitunen: 
Hive  -Oiviuiana. 


Hi'  wai  i 


-t'ce-Hiwaithe. 
■  Aiiaehe. 


H'iwana* 
Hiwaase  >  Hiwj 
Hiyoomannee,  Hiyoowannee  •  Yowani. 
Hizantinton  —  San  tee. 
Hlakklakatan^Ntlaktlakitin. 
Hlgagilda.  Hlgai-a-8ki<]egate. 
Hlgun=  Hlun. 
H  liluah-Tututnl. 
Hlkenul— Cumshewa. 
Hlu  hlu  natan-Ntlaktlakitin. 
Hlukak  Hhikuhadi. 
Hluk  kluk  a  tan  Ntlaktlakitin. 
Hmlgls~  Omisis. 
Hoahonomos  Hoabonoma. 
Ho'aiath— Oiaht. 
H oak  Hoako. 
Ho  al  kut-whuh=\Vhilkut. 
Ho  allo-pi  —  Walapai. 
Hoanan  turn  Nonantum. 
Hoancuts,  Hoan '  kut—  H  on  k  u  t . 
Hobeckenlopa  Hotiecketltopa. 
Hobonomaa—  Hoabonoma. 
Hoc  bo  a,  Hoc  bo  a  wiiawu- Hoahoa. 
Hochelagemea=  Horhelaga. 
Hochelai,  Hochelay-  Hochelayi. 
Ho  chon  chab  ba  -  II  oc  hone  ha  pa. 
Hochuagohrah,   Hochungara,   Hochungarras,  Ho 

chungohrah-  Winnebago. 
Hock  -  Hoako. 

an  um. 

Hockquackonong,  Hockqueca 

-AqtUUk- 


Hockanoancs=-  II 
Hockquackanonk 
nung 

anonk. 
Hocks  =  Hoako. 
Hock  tern—  Hoitda. 
Hocot  wedoc  Uokokwito. 
Hoctataa-Oto. 
H6dash=  Khotachi. 
Ho  de  no  »au-nee-=-  Iroquois. 
Ho  de  '  aan  no  ge  ta  -  Onondaga. 
Ho  di-hi-dan'  ne=  l*awnee. 
Ho  di  no  ■  syo    m  ,  HodinovMni—  Iroquois. 
Hoe  Buckin  too  pa-  Hobeckentopa. 
Hoekhocken-  Hoekhocken. 
Hoepeekee-Walpi. 
Hoeah=  I'enateka. 
Ho'fnowa=Honowa. 
//oj/an/ani-Khoghanhlani. 
Hogipa'goni-PaiuU-. 
Hogelandera-  Noehpeem 
Hogohegeea,  Hogoleegea, 

H<  tsrologeH. 
Hog  Range^Sukaispoka. 

Ho  ha,  Hohaya,  Hobe,  Hoheh,  Ho-he'-l-o,  Hoh  hays 

Assiniboiri. 
Hohilpo^Sallsh. 
Hohoka  Hooka. 
Ho-ho  qdm-  Cavi  Montezuma. 
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Hohutof a—  Huhliiaiga 
Hoh  tehungh  gTaha**  Winnebago. 
Hoh  tin  oah    J I  ■  i  j  ■.  ■ 
Hohu-Hoko. 
Hoidxnous  HuUmiwti. 
Hoindeborto—  Hunkpalina. 
Hoii=-  Penate  ka. 
Ho  ith  le  ti  gau  =  Huhliiaiga. 
Hoithlewalee,  Ho  ith  le  Waule  Huhliwahli. 
Ho  iv  I  ma  nah'-Oivimana. 

Hoka  Hoako. 

Hokamiah-Skokomlah. 

Ho  kan-dik'-ah,  Hokan  ukara Hohandika. 

Ho  ki-um—  Uoquiam. 

Hok  ok  wi  dok-  Hnkok  wito. 

Hoko  win  w  a   Ho   ko  wun 

Hokwa  imita=H<>nuiam. 
Hola-kal-Wilakal. 

i—  Hotalihuyana. 
■  Alibamn. 


Holihtaaha-  01  i  tawui . 

Holilepaa,  Hohl  I.-  pas,  Ho-lil  li  -pah-Ololopa. 
Hoi'  ko  mah-Holkoina. 
Hoi  mie-uha-  Holmiuk. 
Holoaloopia—  Ololopa. 
Hoi  6  kom  mah  Holkoma. 
Hololipi,  Hol-O-la-pai-OlolopM 
Holsteinberg  —  HolHtenborg. 
Holtz  Indianer—  Whilkut. 
Ho  lud  rk-Holukhik. 
Holy  Ghost,  Mission  of  the-.- 
Holy  Ground- 1 kauachaka. 
Ho  ma-  Hotachi. 
Homaloo—  Homalko. 
Homamiah — Shotnam  ish . 
Ho'  maB  haB=>  Omaha. 
Homas  Huma. 
Homa  Susa-  Hoinona.<wa. 
Ho  mel  chea-  Wiiuilehi. 
Home  nip  pah-Homnlpa. 
Home-war  roop-  Homuamp. 
Homoloa,  Homoloua-  Homolua. 
Honacheea^Mono. 
V/onaga'ni-KhnnMgani 
Hd'nak  -  Wharnoek. 
Honan=  Honau. 
Honanduk-  Adirondack. 
H6  nan  ne  ho  oat— Seneca. 
Honani,  Ho  na  ni  nyu  mu.  Honai 

ni  wunwu- Hunan i. 
Honau=Ke. 

Honau  winwti,  Honawuu  -  Honau 
Honcpatela  band- Hun kpatina. 
Hcncions-  Van  k  ton . 
Honcut— Honkut. 
Hone'-cha'-da<=Chonakera. 
Honechaa — Waco. 
Honepapaa—  Hunk  pa  j>h. 

Honepatela  Yanctonnaia,  Hone  ta-par- teen  —  Huuk- 
pattna. 

Honey  Eaters  —  Penateka,  Peuoiutikara 
Honeyoye=  Honeoye. 
Hongashan.  Hon  ga  aha-no=>  Hangaahenu. 
Hong  Kutchin—  Hankutchin. 
Homgetera  —  Penateka. 
Ho  aT'-i-ta  ni-O" Pawnee. 
Honin  nyumu- Honauuh. 
Honkpapa-Hunkpapa. 
Hon  mo  yau  <  u  Hontn<>yau»hu. 
■  Hunan. 
■  Honeoye. 
nondaga. 
i- Seneca. 
i=  Iroquois. 
'  a-Cayuga. 
iqueroaa—  Klcbeaipirinl. 
H6°t«'  i-ki'  ka-ra'-toa-da-Chonakera 
=Ontwaganha. 
i— Seneca. 
I'-wun-wu—  Honau. 
Hooch— Hoh. 

Hoochawganah  —  Winnebago. 
Hoochenoos,   Hoochinoo.  Ho 
Hoodsna  hooa=  Hutsnuwu. 
Hrvof  Rattle- Wok»ihitanin. 
i- Huh. 


Hoo  iah-=  Penateka. 
Hookchenoo—  Hutanuwu. 
Hookchoia— Okchayi. 

Hook  choie  oo  che,    Hookchoiooche— Okchayudfthi. 
Hookluhmic — Lummi. 
Hoo  ma  Hutachi. 
Hoomi-  A  home.. 
Hoonah  Kow—  Huna. 
Hooncheaoo-  Hutanuwu. 
Hoone-aha,  Hoone-aka— Huna. 
Hoo  ne  boo_ly— Hoonebooey. 
Hooniahs,  Hoonid-Huna. 
Hoonaelton.  Hoonaolton~  Honnadlng. 
Hoonyah  -  H  una. 
Hoopa,  Hoo- pah  =  Hupa. 
Hooaatunnuk-Stnekbridge 
Hooaeche.  Hooaitchi-Osotchi. 
Okchayi. 
oo,  Hoots  ah  tar  q wan- Hutsnuwu. 
'ni-  H  u  wan  i  k  i  kit  rue  hada. 
-Hupa. 
Hope  =»Saka  hi 
Ho  peea-Hopi. 
Hope  Indiana- Saknhls. 
HopeUciaa'th  =  Opitcheaaht. 
Ho  pi'-oi  nu  me-  Pueblos. 
Hopii-Hupl. 
Ho  pil-po- Hohllpov 
Hopiahinome  =■  Pueblos. 

Hopi'te,    Hdpitu,    Hopituh,    Ho  pi-tuh-ci  nu  mdh, 
Ho  pi  tuh  ci  nyu  muh.       Ho  pi  tuh  lei  nyu  muh 

Hopi. 

Hopungiraaaw,  Hopungieaaa ■■»  Piankashaw. 
Hoquium— Hoqulani. 
Ho  ra  ta  mil  make  Kharatanumanke. 
Horcaquiaaca.  Horconcifc 

aaea—  ArkokLsa. 
Hores^Keresan  Family. 
Horheton,  Horhetton—  Hahatouwi 
Horikana—  Horicon. 
Horltcholetchok-  Huchlltchik. 
Horn  Houae—  Kokopki. 

Mountain  Indiana— Eteche*ottine. 
pueblo  Walpi. 
Ho-ro  go,  Horoje,  Horoii- Winnebago- 
Horae  path-town-  Hk-kutchka. 
Horae  Trail-Chihlakonini. 
Hosboa  winwtt-Ibwboa. 
Hoaatt-Orette. 
Hosh  que  aht-Hesquiat. 
Hoaler-Tukimilding. 
Hoa  Ojoa  Calientea-Ojo  Callente. 
Ho.tauua,  Hoataque-.  Yu<taga. 
Hoatler- Takiinil.ling. 
Hotallehoyarnar-  Hotalihuyatia. 
Ho  tan-ke  -  Winnebago. 
Hotaahin— Meacalerua. 
Ho  U'-toi- Hotachi. 
Ho'tatci— KhotachL 
H  otcangara — Winn  ebago. 
Hotchon  tchapa—  Huchonchapa. 
Hot  Greek  Indians  —  Agawoh. 
Ho  te  day Klkatsik. 

Hote-shog  garah,  Hote-ahung  garah—  Winnebago 
Hothleawally—  H  u  h  1  i  wa  h  1 1 . 
Hothletcga,  Hoth te toga—  Hub U taiga. 
Hojl'nesjako"'  ■=■  Sauk. 

Hotinnonchiendi,  Hotinnonaionni,  Hotinonaioani- 

IroquoiR. 
Hotlimamiah— ShotlemamiMh. 
Hotoa  nutqiu- Mahohivaa. 
Hotonga- Winnebago. 
HotorMee=Hutalgalgi. 
Hotoa-Oto. 

Hot  Spring  Apachea-  Warm  Spring  Apache . 
Valley  Indiana—.Waklwi. 


Hotulgee-  Hutalgalgi. 
Hotum-l-tani-o-Hotatnitaniu. 


Houacheea-Paiute. 
Hou  a  guan-Howkan. 
Houanda  tea  -  H  i  i run. 
Houatoctotaa— Oto. 
Hou  attoehronon — Sauk . 
Houebaton- Wahpeton. 
Houechaa — Wacu. 
Houe  tbatons  —  Wahpet 
Hou-et-chus-  Heucni. 
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Ho  ui-ri-Howlri. 


Houkpapaa-  Hunkpapa. 
Houma    ll  uina. 
Hounena— Crows. 
Hounondate,  Hourom -  Huron. 
Houaatannuck,  Houaa  tonic  Indiana, 


Houaa  to  nnoc, 
muck-Stock- 


bridge. 
Houst&qua™  Yustaga 
Houtchia— Yuchi. 
Houtouagaha^Ontwaganha. 
How  ach  ees.  How-a-chez— Heuchi. 
Howi-|uiB=»Howk«n. 
Ho  wah—Iowa. 
Howakan  Howkan. 
Howchees  Hetlthi. 
How  chuck  les  aht.  Howchucklua-aht, 
aht,  Howchukliaat-lchueklcsit. 
»-Winneha*o. 
B,  How  ech-ea- Heuchi. 
Mi— OKecchee. 
-ma—  Hauknmn 
-tox  iow-e»-  Mandan. 
>Haukomu. 
Howachueaelet— Uchucklesit. 
Howtetech.  How  te  te'-oh=- Hudedut. 
Hox»uwitan= Wichita. 
Ho  ya  Hoyalas. 
Hrah  hrah  twauna— Chippewa. 
Huachirronea— Wacharones. 
Huachuca  — Hueihuca. 
Huadibia— Huirivis. 
Huadji  lanaa— Skedans. 
Huaepais— Walapai. 
Huai  icori  -  H  na  x  icorl . 
Hualapaia,  Hualipaia, 

Walapai. 
Huallpi-Walpi. 

Hualopaia,  Hual-paich—  Walapai. 
Hu  al  paia —  Col  v  i  1 1  e ,  Wa  la  pa  i . 
Hualpaa  Indiana  —  Walapai. 

Hual  pa,  Hual  pec,  Hual  pec.  Hualpi.  Hualpy,  Hu- 

lM«i  Walpi. 
Huanchana,  Huanchea,  Huane  -  Warn. 
Huarogio—  Varohio. 
Huaahaahaa  —  Osage. 
H  u  aah  pa  =■  Wash  pa. 
Huashpa  Tzena  Huashi 
Huaiiotoa- Oto. 
Huassavaa— Guazavav 
Huatanis  —  Maudan. 
▼i- Walpi. 


Huallapaii,     Huailopi  — 


Hubalea,  Hubatea,  Hubitea-Tano. 
Huc-aritz-pa—  Arizpe. 
Buch-Hoh. 

Huch  oo-la-chook  vaih..-    < 'asa  Montezuma. 
Huchun—Uchium. 
Hue  kin  Nun. 
Hudcoadamaa.  Hudcoadan, 

doma. 
Bueoo—  Waco. 
Hue-la -muh— Cowiehan. 
Hue  lang  uh  —  Songish. 
Buepaca-  Huepac. 
Huerachic==(}uerachlc. 

Parrado-Hueso  Parado. 
.  i-Khnya. 
Hue  yang  uh  nullum. 
HQ'  hlo-Hlahloalgi. 
Euq'tanxa-  Winnebago. 
Buichitee-  Wichita. 
Buila-  Huilacatlan. 
Buinihkaci"a—  Hangi  n  i  h  kashina. 
Hu  i'niqk'aci»'a«=  Huinihkaahitia. 
Hu  inikaefxa—  Huinikashika. 
Buinirren—  Huinyirren. 
Huiris—  Huirivis. 

Huia  van  Montezuma  -<'asa  Grande. 
Buitcole— Huicho). 
Huixapa  -Hunxapa. 
Huk—  Hoako. 
Buk  tyr— Ocotan. 
HukwaU=  Mohave.  Yuma. 
Hu  la  nap©-  Kuhlanapo. 
Bulapsia—  Walapai 
Hu  ll  Wa'hli-.lf.ihliwahli. 


Alche- 


-Hunkuwanichn. 


Bull-loo-el-lell.  HullooeUell, 

lu-et-toU-Hullooetell. 
Hulpunea=  Khulpuni. 
Hultulkakut-Kutii). 
Hu  ma  kam=Tepeenno. 
Eu  ma-li- wu—  Malahue. 
Hum-a-luh- Cowichan,  Skagit. 
Humanaa,   Humanaa  de  Tompirea, 

Tompiroa.  Humanoa— Tawehash. 
Human- Musk  hogean  Family,  Tawehash. 
Humaako— Creeks. 
Hu  mat-kam— Tepeeano. 
Hu  ma '  whi  Humahwi. 
Humbolt  Bay  Indiana-  Wishosk. 
Humenthl— Munsee. 
Humo— Cops. 

Hump-tu  lupa=  HuniptuUpa. 
Humroa—  Huna. 

Humunaa  de  Tompirea- Tawehash. 

Euna-Gaudeknn. 

Huna  COW,  Huna  kon    1 1  mum 

Hu  na-murp-  Hunawnrp 

Hunga-Hanga. 

Bung  ga  ni  ka  ahing-gn-  Hangatanga. 

Hungo  Parie,  Hungo  Pavia,  Hungo  Pavie-Hungo- 

pavi. 

Hun  go-tin'-ga~  Hangatanxn, 
Hun-guh  —  Manga. 
Hunkappaa— Hunkpapa. 
Hun  ka  aia-ket—  Nsisket. 
Hun  koo  chin  Hankutchin. 
Hunkpa  te  dans  Hunkpapa. 
Hunkpatee,  "~  ' 
Hunkpatina 
kqwi'  tOc- 
Hun  Kutchin-  Hankutchin. 
Hui|ku  wanica, 
Hunnaa— Huna 
Hun'  sa  tung»  Honsadinfj. 
Euijska  cantozuha, 

chantozhuha. 
Buntera  =  Etagottin 
Hunyo  Parie—  Hungopavi. 
nuokarawaccka 
Huphale-  Kufaula. 
Hupi-Hopl. 

Hupo-Hupa. 
Hurall- Harahey 

Huronea,  Huronnea— Huron. 
Hurricane  Toma— Tom's  Town. 
Hurripacuxi,  Hurriparacuaai— Tocobaga. 
Hurrona  =  H  uron . 

Hu'aata—  Hangkaahutun.  Husadta. 
Hu'saja  Wanun'<=Hiisndtnwanun. 
Hu-aba-aha  band—  Wahpeknte. 
Huakchaaoea— Conestoga. 
Buskemaw  —  Eskimo. 
Huakhuakeya— Kaskaakia 
Huakoni—  Hushkoni. 
Husky—  Eskimo. 
Huspoa    Ho*  boa. 
Huasanameait  -  Hassannmesit. 
Huaaleakatna-  Hussliakatna. 
Hu'  tab  Pa  da-nit) -Pawnee. 
Hu-ta'-d-Lipan. 
Huta  Napo    Kuh lanapo. 
Hutafiga  Kansu. 
Hu'  tan  »a= Winnebago. 
Hutaahi-Tsiltaden. 
Hutchiataaet-  Onondaga. 
Hutepa-  Papago. 
Hut  tat  ch'l  Hutatchl. 
Hutuk—  Hutucgna. 
Huuka—  Hooka. 
Bu  umui  -  Omaha. 
Eu'-wi  wun-wu- Huwi. 
Huxul  Lip.'in 
Huzaas— Osage. 
Huz  zau,  Huz  zaws 
Bvattoehroaon  —  Sauk. 
Hwalapai— Walapai. 
Hwatea'  «H wades. 
Hweghkonrh-Gweghkongh. 


H  y  anaea — Cum  maq  uid . 
Hyaquez,  Hyaquin,  Hyaquia-  Yaqui. 
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Hydana-Chimmepynii    Family.   Haidt  Skitta 

getan  Family,  Saliishan  Family. 
Hyder-Ilaida. 
Hy  m  Tu-ay=  Puretuay. 
Hyeroq  uodame  —  Terocoda  tne. 
Hyo  hai  ka— Skidegate. 
Hyo  qua- boon ■» PecoB. 
Hyroqaoiae,  Hyroquoyae—Iroqiioia. 
Hyscani»=  Yscani. 
Hyshalla=  Kitamat. 

Iaakema  -  Yakima. 

Ia'aa—  Van. 

Iacoaa  «» J  aeon  a . 

Iaoovane— Yojuane. 

I  a  cu  we  t*n«'— Chetnelunne. 

IagKn  illieltltlg. 

I-a'kar-letan. 
faklm-Yaqui. 


UVd-Yaku. 
Iakon-Yaquina. 
Iamacot-  Yamaaec. 
Iano—  llano. 
I'-nrj-to'-aa—Jatonablne. 
Iapiea=*  Hapc-. 
Iaiica=  Farmers'  haml. 
I-at—  Mohave, 
lata-go— I'te. 
Iataa  —  Ietan. 
Iawai=-  I<»\va. 
Iawani-»  Yowani. 
lawat.  Iaway—lowa. 
Ibatc'«=Ibach.\ 
Ibequi  -■  Yaqui. 

Ibetap  okla  chitto^-  Kttita  Poocola  Cliitto. 

Ibetap  okla  i«kitini=>  Kliita  Poocoln  8katane 

Ibitachka~Ivitachuco. 

Ibitoopaa-  lbiloii(kn. 

Ioa-lka. 

I-ca=  Isha. 

Icanderago.  Icanderagoea—Teatontaloga. 

Icarilla  Apachea-Jiearilla. 

Icaaque-Canqnl. 

Icbewaa-Chippewa. 

I©ca=lncha. 

Iccarilla-.licariUa. 

Iccajeune  Mimbrefio*. 

Ice    Sukhe.  Wa/.hazhe. 

Icharilla -  liearilla. 

Ic'baabe  Kanxe. 

Ichiaha-Cliiaha. 

Ichiti  Hitchiti. 

I'  chu  ar'  rum  pata-  Ichuarumpata. 
Iciaha  Chiaha. 
Icogmute  '  Ikogmiut. 
Icora  —  Yccora. 
Ictan*  lelan. 

Ictaque  tci  duba  Ixhtnkhechiduba. 

Ictaaanda  InshtaMatida. 

Ictunga-  tshtunga. 

Idabi  Comanche. 

Ida  ka  riuke-  Idakarawakaha. 

Idata'e  KanM?. 

I<1  do  a  Kikat>ik. 

Iden-noo'  ■  Eidcnti. 

'I'djao  Edjao. 

Idiorituaqttun,  Idjorituaxtiun--  hi jorituaktuin. 

Idkalloo-- 1  kalu. 

I  do-ka  rai-uke~  hlakariuke. 

Ieanauateaiae = Tcana  unlay  ae. 

Iea©go=-  Tioga. 

I  eb  nus  Yenni*. 

leki**~lekidhe. 

Ielan-letan. 

fcen=  Kirak 

Ienecu   Scnecn  del  Sur. 

I-e'-nia-,  YennK 

If»kacir,ca=  l.-kachincha. 

Ieaka-pi  -  .latonnbine. 

Ie>ka-tci»tca  Ieskachincha. 

Ietam-^Ietan. 

Ietan=  Ute. 

Ietanea,  Ietana  =  letan. 

If  terrain  —  I  ft. 

Igagmjut-  I«ak. 

Igauik,  Igawik=- Itftiik. 

Igdlopait  Igdlerftait. 

Igdlulik-lKhilik. 


•  KaUgkal 
Ighiakchaghamiut—  Agiukchuk. 
Igiagagamute.  Igiagamute^Igiak. 
Igihua  a-  Apache. 
Igiogagamut  —  Igia  k . 
Igita-Etah. 

Igivachochamiut—  Igivachok. 
Iglaka  teqila—  Iglakatekhila. 
Ifloodabomioy—  Igludahoming. 
Igloolik,  Igloolin—  Iglulik. 
Igludua'hauin  -iKluduasuin. 
Iglulingnuut=>  Iglulinniut. 
Iglu-miut^Tahagmiut. 
Ignanine—Imnongana. 
Ignerhonona,  Ignierhonona— Mohawk. 
Ignituk    1  kin  t uk. 
IgnokhaUkomute  -  Ignok. 
Igognak,  Igonok- Elder. 
iut=lgiak. 
;-IktiKalik. 

Yguases. 
-  Iguanes. 
Ygttaae*. 
Igudhik. 


Iha  gtawa  Kataxka. 

Iharjktoij  watj  —  Yankton. 
Ibaijktoij wanna,  Ihankton  wanna  Dakota*.  Ibank 

tonwaanaa—  Yanktonai. 
Ihanktonwana,  Ihankton  we™  Yankton 
Ihan  k'  tow  wan  nan 

tonal. 

Ihaak  -t'wana  -  Yankton. 
Iha  aa—Ibasha. 
Ihauk  to- wa-na,  Ihauk  t'wi 
Ihauk  t'wan«=  Yankton. 
Ihldena-Navaho. 


Iicairillaa-Jicarilhu 
Ika-Aika. 
Ikaklagroute—  I  katlek. 
Ikaligvigmiut,  Ikaligwigmjut- Chinik. 
Ikalinkmiut.  Ikaliukha,  Ikal  ukha  - Ekillk. 
Ikanafaakalgi  ^Seminole. 
Ikanatchaka—  1  kanachakn. 
Ikamuksalgi  ^Seminole. 
Ikan'  tchaU  -  Kanchati . 
I  ka  nuck- Ikaruek. 
I'  kadft'-Kickapoo. 
Ikarik-  Wichita. 
Ikarlo-lkalu. 

Ikatlegomut.  Ikatlegomute  —  I  katlek . 

Ikechipouta=  IkachTocata. 

Ikekik-Klktaguk. 

Ikhiak=Eyak. 

Ikikiktock-Kiktaguk. 

Ik  khagmute—  Ikak. 

Ik-kil  lin— Kutchakutchin. 

Iko-agmiut^ChnnKniiut. 

Ikoghmiout,  Ikognjut,  Ikogmut,  Ikogmute—  I  kog 

mlut. 

Ikoklag'mut—1  katlek. 
Ikoucra—  Koroa. 
Iktigalk-Igtigalik. 
Ikuagmiut**  Ch  nagmiut. 
Ikuagmjttt»lkoemiut. 
Ikuak  —  Chnagmiut. 
Ikutchlok-  Kutchlok. 
Ik  vagmutea— Magemint. 
Ikvogmutea  *»  I  kogmiut. 
Ikwanek=.shanamkarak. 
I  lamatt- Klamath. 
Ilaoquatah-Clayoauot. 
Ilatamaa-  Altamaha. 
Ha'aluit-Tlakluit. 


neata-IMeta  del  Sur. 
Det— Isleta. 
IleUuck- Bellabella. 
Ilgat^Chehaltn. 
Ilghi'nu— Bellacoola. 
Ilgonquinea— Nic 
IUcoi-Anilco 
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j  lUne.  Ilineae,  Ilinesen,  Iliniouek, 
IHnou.  U,  IhnoueU,  Ilionois  =  Illinois. 
Hiutag amute  - 1 1  iota k . 
Iljljulluk-Iliulluk. 

Hlenois,  Illenonecks,  Illicoueok.    IUimouec,  Illi- 
nese,  Illinesen.  D-lini,  Ilhnicn..  UUniwek.  IUi 
noiw—  Illinois. 

niinoii  Creek-Chasta,  Kalwahka. 

IlhnoU  Valley  (band) -Sal  wahka. 

Illinois.  , 

Illinois. 
Dlmawees—  Umawi. 
Illonese,  Illonois— Illinois. 
Illoolook—  Iliuliuk. 
Illth  cah-get-la-  Skldegate. 
Uluidlek-Iluilek. 
Illuni—  Illinois. 
Il'sefl  c*  wai'-a-mi-Ilsethltl 
Iltenleiden—  Intenlelden. 
Iltte-kai-mamits—  1  th  I 
II  want—  Etiwaw. 
Ilyamna—  lllamna. 
Ilyamna  people-  Knalakbotana. 
I'ma  ijuapaw. 
Imach  leet=  Imaklimiu*. 
Imag  nak,  Ir 
Imaham—  I  in  aha. 
Imahani  (.Junpaw. 


I  de  Notre  ! 
Immaculate  Conception. 
Im  mook  fau-Iinukfa. 
Imnagen — I  ra  nonga  na . 

Imokhtagokhshuk,  Imokhtegokhshuk  *  Imoklegok- 
shuk. 

Imoklasha  Iakitini  -  Imongalaahu  Skatauc. 
Imorii—  Imuris. 
Imtelleiden—  Inlenleideii. 
I'mtun— Intuk. 
Imuanak  —  Imnongana. 
Imuklaaha  -  ImoiiKnlasha. 
Injures,  Imurex,  Imuri,  Imuris Imuris. 
I'-na-cpeV^Nez  Pcrees. 
I  na  ha  o  win  Inyanhaoin. 
Inaialayehua  -  Maialayghua. 
Inalugmiut   Iniruklimiut,  Imaklimiut. 
Inapaw  Qunpaw. 
In  as-petsum  =  Nespelim. 
Inatahln  ^  Mescalenw. 
Inay- Hainai. 
In  breeder*  Waglukhe. 
InchulukhlniUa  =  Inkalich. 
Ynda- Comanche. 
Indaochaie-Lichtenau. 
Inda  Tsa'in^  Kiowa  Apache, 
lade— Apache. 
Indian  Oldtown- ( tldtnw  n 
Indians  of  the  Long  Reach  =  \Vapninger. 
Indiani  of  the  Lower  Kootenay^  Lower  Klltcnai. 
Indian  Wells  =  Kavinish. 
Indient  Cuivres— Tataanottine. 
Indiens  du  Sang  Kuinah. 
Indiens  Loups  =Skidi. 
Indiens  Pierre—  Assiniboin. 
Indiens  Serpents -.shoshoni. 
Indilche  Dentiene=.Indelehidnti. 
Indio-Paltewni. 
Indios  Kanzos- 
Ineja-Inyaha. 

I"  e  waqube  ae^i"  -  Inewakhubeadhin. 
Ingahameh.  Ingahamiut  Ingnhauie. 
Ing&leek,  Ingleet.  Ingalete,  Ing'aliki- Ingalik. 
Ingaliks-  Kaiyuhkhotana. 
Ingalit  li.Kalik. 
Iag#e  jide-  Ingdbezhide. 
Ingechuk-Chnagmiut. 
Ingekasagmi    Unok,  Ingalik. 
Ingeletes"  Ingalik. 
Ingeramut  -  Inger. 
Ing  gera-je-da—  Ingdbezhide. 
Ingichuk  —  Chuagmiut. 
Inglutal'igemut  -  luglutaligemiut. 
IngTakaghamuit  In^rakak. 
In-gra'-ihe-da-  Ingdbezhide. 


lng  we-pi' 

Ini-  Hainai. 
Inieanopa 


Piluklikaha. 


Family. 


Ininyu- 
Inipoi-Anepo. 
Iniaya-Inyabav 
Inkalichljuaten— Inkalich. 
In  kal  ik- Ingalik,  Kaiyuhkhotana. 
Inkalite— Ingalik. 

Inkali  ten— Ingalik.   Kaiyuhkhotana,  Kuskwng- 

miut,  MaKemiut. 
Inkasaba—  I  n  kesabe. 
Ini^un'kaain'jja-Inkdhunkashinka. 
Inkilik,  Inkiliken  —  Ingalik. 
Inki  liken— Kaiyuhkhotana. 
Inkilik  Ingelnut— Jugclriute. 
Ink  ka'  sa  ba— In  kesabe. 

Ink  pa  du  tai  'a  band],  Ink  pah  doo  ta  band  Wain 

dlsapa's  Band. 
Inkpatonwan- Inkpa. 
Inkuluchluaten. 

Inkalich. 
Innatchaa- Natchez. 


i-Tionontati. 
Innu,  Innuees,  Innuit-  Eskimo. 
Innuit—  Esquimauan  Family. 
Inocanopy-*-  IMIaklikaha. 
Inoichujochen  —  Inosch" 
In  pmn — S  h  I  pau  lov  i . 
Inpaton— Inkpa. 
Inquoi  Iroquois. 
Inshaunshagota—  Y 
In  shin  Koukau. 
Insiachamiut  In«iachak. 
Inside  Fat'*  Kakapoya. 
In-spellum— Nespelim. 
Insular-Sallshan  Familv. 
Inta-lte. 

I-)*qpupce'-Intapupahe. 
I-' tci-lnchi. 
In  tem  peach  ea,  In  tim-pe 

timbfch. 
Intsi  Dindiick-Ahtenn. 
InUi  Dindjitch-Koyukukhotana. 
In  tnch  cul  gau  - 1  n  tateh  ka Ig  1 . 
Intujen-ne— Faraon. 
Inugleet-  Inguklimiut 
Inuin,  Inuit— Eskimo. 
I-nuki'-iks—  Inuksiks. 
Inuna-ina  =•  Antpaho. 
Inverted  i  Society)  =■  Hi moiy<", 
Iijyaij-h-oin  —  Inyanhaoin. 
I»yan  tceyaka  ato°wa"=  Inyancheyakaaton  wan. 
I3ya"  ton  wa»  —  J  a  tona  bine. 
Luavape-  Yavapai. 
Ioewaig  —  Iowa. 

logopani,  Iogopapi  —  Shongopovi. 
Ionn  a  Does— Juniata. 
Ioiuan— Yojuane. 
Iola— Jore. 

Iondes,  Ionees,  I -on  I,  Ionias,  Ionics—  Haluai. 
Ionontady  Hagas-Tionontati. 
Iotan  —  Ictan. 
Iottpcaa  -  Juniata. 
Iowanes—  Yowani. 
Iowaulkeno  =  Tawakoui. 
low  ay--  Iowa. 
Ipandc.  Ipandi-Lipan. 
IpaUraguites  -  Ta  wehash . 
I-pe-re=San  Lazaro. 
Ipiutelling,  Ipnitellinf  -  Idiutclllnp, 
Ipoila- San  poll. 
Ipupukhmam-Medilding. 
I  qer  qa-mut'^  Ikherkbamut. 
Iquahsinawmish-Squaxon. 
Irans  village-TenankuU  hm 
Iraqua  Indians- El wha. 
Irecoies,  Irequots- Iroquois. 
Irinions  Illinois. 
Iripegoaans—  Winnebago. 
Iriqaot—  Irtxjuois. 
[  Irk>eleit^- AthaiMist^an  Family,  Kutchln. 
|  Irooois,  Irocquols,  Irognas,  Irokeaen=- IroquoR 
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es,  Ironies- Haiuui. 
Iroquois, 
as-  Adirotidaek. 


Iroquaes,  Iroque,  Iroquese, 

Iroquoi— Iroquois. 
Iroquois  d'enbas-  Mohawk. 
Iroquois  du  Sault  -CauKhnawaKii. 
Iroquois  inferieurs-  Mohawk. 


Iroquois  of  the 


Caujrhna 
Iroquois, 
on.- Erie. 
-  Arrohattoc. 

Iroquois. 


In- A  is. 
Isaacs-  Kwik. 
Isallanic  race— Cherokee. 
IssUest— Silela. 
Isalwalken  Isalwakten. 
Isamiahs  -  Sam  ish . 
Iaammuck  -  Isaniuek. 
Iaa  na  ti  ~*  Sa  n  tee . 
Iaaniaks — Sanetch . 
Isanti,  lean  tie  Dakota*,  Iaanties,  I- 

titon,  Iaanyate,  Isanysti- Sanlee 
I-sa-po-a- Crows. 

Issshba&atse-Sarsi. 

IaatU-Santee. 


i  -  San  tee. 
-sail  uh  wun  wu.  Isaou  winwu- 

IsCSniS     Y  sea  II  is. 

Ischua  -  Geneseo. 
Isconis—  Y  senilis. 
Iselle  =  IsleU  del  Sur. 
IsaU- IsleU. 

g-fa-nal'-ke—  Isfannlgi. 
h  I-sha-hue—  Ishauu. 
Ishango--  Brule. 
Ishawu,  Iabawuu-  Ishuuu. 
Ish-da'-aun  da— lnshtasanda. 
Iah  e  pish  e-  Ishipishi. 
Ishguage  t  I-linua. 
Iahisageck  Roanu-Missisaiujrii. 
Ish  -poan  ee—  Ishpanl. 
Ish  ta  sun'-da-  Inshtaanndn. 
Ish  te-pit'  e-Slkslka. 
Ishti  semoli  =  Seminole, 
tsh'to  hano-  Ishtowa. 
Isimpshean-Tslmshian. 
Iaipopolames—  Espnpolame*. 
1'sium  iU'niuw'  —  1 1  isiometau  i  u. 
Is  ksi  na  tup  1  Esksiliuitupiks. 
Isla-*  IsleU  del  Sur. 
Island  Innuit-Okiofrmiut. 
Isle  sux  Noix— Illinois. 

Isle  de-Peins,     Isle  dc  peiree.     Isle  de  Pu  rr.  Sin 

kiuse. 

Isle  de  Saincte  Marie.—  Ekneuiotnti. 

Islellx-  Ialeta. 

Isle  of  Bt.  John's—  Minnae. 

Isle  river  Indians- Eel  River  Indians. 

IsleUbuh—  IsleU. 

IsleU  del  Paso,  Islets  del  Passo-  IsleU  del  Sur. 
Ialetans- IsleU. 

Isleta  of  the  South-  IsleU  d«'l  Sur. 
Isletenoa,  IsletU- IsleU,  Isleta  del  Sur. 
Islinois-  Illinois. 


i-Sewathen 
laps  -  Arizpe. 
Ispani  Ishpanl. 
Ispatingh-  HespntiiiLrli 
Is  po  co  gee.  Ispokogi  Tukabatchi. 
Isquahala-Skaialo. 
Issa-CnUwba. 
Issanti  •  San  tee. 
Iaaappo'  — Crows. 
Issaqui,  Issaqny— Santee. 
Issati— Assinlboin,  Santee. 
Issatie,  Issatrians—  Sun  let-. 
Isshe  pishe  rah-  Ishipishi. 
Issi  Chupicha,  Issi  Schupischa-Siksika. 
Istanare-Cstanali. 
Istasunda-  InshUsanda. 
Iati  simanole-Semlnoh- 


Isty  •  semole  -  Sem  inole . 
rsu'nigu-Seneca. 
IUchee.  Itaches-ltieha. 
Iu  Eskimos— I  ta. 
Itahataki-ItokoU. 
Iuh  Ischipahji-Cheveune. 
Itahripchou^Sans  Ares. 


Italiai-Tahuae. 

Italua  fstchs  sico.  IUius  ispokofi-Tukabatchi 
Italua  iako A|>alaeliieolu. 
IUmamiou—  IUmameou. 

It  ami.  lUner,  IUnese-Ila 
t  inse  pA-pe- Cheyenne, 
tinsks-rhikota. 
I  t»  mi  p'.i       i  hew 
I'tawi'- Etowah. 
Itazipchoa,  Itaxipco.Itazij 
lUziptoo  qtcs-=  I  tazipcho. 
Itchali  —  Kutehnkutehin. 
Itchi  mehueves—  Chemchuevi. 
It  chit  s-bud  ah-Ditsakana. 
Itean— Ietan.  • 
I  te-ebe.  I  teoh-ees— Iticha. 
Ite-citca«-Iteshieha. 
Ite  cites  eU»ha» — 1 
Ite  tu—  Itetrhu. 
Iterle'hsos- 1  terleaoa. 
Ite-sica—  Iteshieha. 
Ite  sica  etanijhan  — It 
Ite-xu-Iteghu 
Itba-VU. 

Ithala  tenj-Mishikhwutrm-tunm- 

It-kagh  lie.  It  ka-lya  ruin.  It  ka-lyi.  Itkpalit,  Itkpe- 

leit,  Itki'dlfi- Kutehakutehin. 
Itoaten— Tautin. 
I- to-ches— I  tie  ha . 

Itokah  tins,  Itokaq  tina-Itokakhtina. 

Ita*'tI=Eehota. 

I  -tsa*  -ti — Sa  d  tee. 

Iuisihiaa.  1  tai  si  pi  sa-siksika. 
I  tu  wans—  Etl  wa  w . 
It  fha«i-Slehomovi. 
Ittibloo,  Ittiblu,  Ittiblu  Netlik-Itlblenf. 
Ituchas-Itieha. 
It  us-shana- Cheyenne. 
Itynai- Athapascan  Family, 
it  se  ad  pe-abi— Sikslka. 
I  aka  tena—  Yukichetunne. 
I  uke-spi  ule—  Aifrspalut 
Iulukiak  -  Till  u  ksak . 
Iumanas,  Iumsnes,  Iumanos  ' 
Yubuinearlri. 


qsnlpahb 
Is' 


Aivilik. 


I-u'-ni— Culapooya. 
Iuraann- Tioga. 
Ivan  s  barrabora  -Ivan. 
Ivsp'i-Karok. 
X  vlsts  UI  nib'  pah    1 1<  \  i< 
Ivitschma,    IviUchua.    Ivi -ta  chuco,  Ivr 

IviUehueo. 
Iwaniea  —  Yowani. 
I  wikties—  Miami. 
Iwillichs,  Iwillis,  Iwillik 
Ixcanis  —  Yscanis. 
Iyakha  Yangnn, 
Iyakhbs,  lyakhwa-Iowa. 
I-ya  kin^VValpi. 
Iyanabi-  Ayanabi. 
lyieh-Tylgh. 
Iyimwok—  C  ree. 
I  yiss-Iyis. 
Iyuhbs  -  Iowa. 
Iyutagien  ne  =  Navaho. 
Izacania  —  Yscanis. 


Jaakema—  Yi 

Jabs-Jova, 
Jabesua  -  Havasuf 
Jacsrills  Apaches.  Jacarnlla  A 
Jacdons-  I  mioNi. 
Jacobs  haven  -  Jakolwhavn 
Jacoma^Gupa. 
Jacome.  Jacomia- J«KX»mes. 
J  aeon  Yaqulna. 


iearilla. 
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Jacopin-Gupa. 
Jacum—  Yaeum. 
Jaega=-Jeaga. 

Jaguallapai.  Jagullapai.  Jaguyapay- Walapai. 
Jahuicu=Hirwikuh. 
Jaibanipjtca  -  Gal  twn^>itea 

Jakes  people^Niletunne. 
Jakhuthath-Yakutat. 
Jakis=8auk. 
Jakon- Yaquina. 
Jakou**  Yazoo. 

Jakutat,  Jakutat  k6n=  Yakutat. 
Jalchedon,  Jalchedum,  Jalc 
Jallaguapais  —  Wala|»ai. 
Jailicaamai,    Jallicuamay,  Jallici 

mai.  Jalliquamay— tJuiKyunm. 
Jamaica— Jam  ee«  > . 

Jamajabaa,  Jamajaba,  Jamajaa,  Jamais*—  Mohave. 
Jamasees  =>  V  >  i  masee . 
Jambuj  os — Cain  bu  jo*. 
James—  Jemez. 
James  Boy  =  Hlaphlako. 
Jamestown-  Uulauultc. 
James— Jemez. 
Jamos— Janos. 
Janaja  nikaci°ga=  Yankton. 
Janaya  -  Hitnaya. 
Janoae-Tonkawa. 
Janequeile-Serran.w. 
Janeros—Jatios. 
J  a  ha  jacks'  -  Zhan  hadt 
Ja«-i'tci-Zhanichi. 
Jano-Hnno. 

Janogualpa ~  Hhikp,  Wnlyi. 

Jantona.  Jantous=  Yankton. 
Ja"  waqube  a#i"-ZhunhaiJU<Hiishan. 
Jaomeme-  A  home. 
Jaoi  -Tnos. 
Japiam—  Yapiam. 
Japiel— Japul. 
Japiea»  HajH's. 
Japui  .lupul. 

Jaqualapai,  Jaquallapai  -Walapai. 
Jarame,  Jarames  Xarnnie. 
Jaranamea  =  A  ninain  a . 
Jarosoma  -  A|*aehe. 
Jarquin  Karkitl. 

Jascag,  Jascage,  Jaakegis.  Jaakijris  Tuske^ee. 

Jason  — Yazoo. 
Jaaquijis  — Tunkegee. 
Jatapaina  Piinii. 

Jatche  thin  juwuc- Yatrheethiny<>owuo. 
Jaupin— Weapemeoc. 
Java  Supais.  Javeusa  -  Havamipai. 
Jaws  nikacixa Zha  wen i knsh i ka . 
Jeapes  —  f l.i i"  - 
Jece  =  Ais. 
Jecorilla-Jiearilla. 

»Tectmlme. 

i=Kawia. 


Jica 


Jediuk-Shedine. 
Je  go- sa  saa=  Neuter. 
Jehuaa-Tewa. 
Jelish-Salbhun  Family. 
Jemaco—  J  ameco. 

Jem  as,  Jemea,  Jemez,  Jemmes,  Jemoa—  .lemez. 
Jendeatakp  Yendestake. 
Jeneckaws—  Seneea. 
Jeneeu— Seiieeri  del  Sur. 

Jenegueches,  Jeneguechi,  Jenequiches—  Serrano*. 
Jenies— Jemez. 

Jeniguechc,  Jenigueich.  Jcnigueih,  Jeniguich^Sor- 

nno>. 
Jennessee=Geneseo. 
J  en  ondades— Tioi  ion  tat  i . 
Jenondages~  Onondaga . 
Jenondatnese— Tionontati. 
Jenontowanos— Seneea. 
Jenundadees—  T  ionontn  t  i . 
Jequiches  —  Kawia. 
Jerez- Keresan  Family. 
Jennz— Jemez. 
Jernaistes— CatighnawaKa. 
Jesus  Carichic=*Cariehie. 
Jesus  del  Monte  de  Tutuaca-Tutuaea. 
Jesus  Maria  Basani  .BImiif. 


Jetam,  Jetans—  Ietan. 
Jettipehika-Chubkwichalobi. 
Jeune  Lorette  Lorette. 
Jeu  res =. lemez. 
Jibewaa-Chippewa. 

Jicaras,  Jioarello  Apaches,  Jioarila  Apache, 
rilla  Apaches,  Jicarilleros,  Jicarilloa,  Jica 
Apaches,  Jiccarilla  Apache,  Jickorie  Jicorilla 
Jicorilla  Apacbea-.licarilla. 

Jim  Boy's- Hlaphlako. 

Jimena— Ga)i»teo. 

Jimenez— Jemez. 

J.  Jose'  Ramos  Ayodsudao—  Ba«*otutean. 

Jlacus  =1  lanes. 

Joara— Cherew. 

Joba,  Jobal,  Jobales— Jova. 

Jobiscauga — Sibagn  a . 

Joco— Toquo.  • 

Jocomeos,  Jocomis— Joeomes. 

Johnadoea  =  .l  uniata. 

John  Bays,  John  Bay's  river— John  Day. 

J  oi  uanes — Yoj  uauc. 

Jollillepaa— Ololopa. 

Jonatas-Ionata. 

Jongoapi,  Jongopabi.  Jongopai,    Jongopavi,  Jong 

vapi-  Shongopov  I . 
Jonies^  llaitiai. 
Jon-joncali-Shongopovi. 
Jonkta^Chankute. 
Jonondese,  Jonondeseh— Joiiondes. 
Jonontadynago  —  Tioiirmtati. 
Joree— Jore. 

Joshua,  Joshuts-Chemetunne. 
Josimnin-  K  ho*imnin. 
Joskagr-Tuskeget. 

Jo  so-ge=  Abiquiu. 

Jotans  -  Ietan. 

Jougopavi— shumopavi. 

J oukiousme,  Jouskiousme  -  J  uk  ttJMBA. 

Jowai,  Jo  was,  Joways~Iown 

Joya-=La  Joya. 

Joyl-raua— Opata. 

Joyvan = Yoj  uane. 

Jsfeta-  iKleta. 

Juacanas,  Juacano -Ta  wakoni. 

Jualati-  Atfalati. 

Jualpi—  Walpi. 

Juan  Quivira-Tabira. 

Juchium—  Uehium. 

J  ugelnuten ,  J ugelnuts  -  J  ugel  n  u  te. 

Ju-i— Penateka. 

Juiubit—Juyubit. 

Juke-yunke—  Yujfeuitifrge. 

Julimenos—  Hulimenos. 

Jumana-Tuwehash. 

Jumancas- Pueblo  de  los  Jumanoe. 

Jumanes,  Jumano,  Jumanoea.  Jumanos—  Tawehash. 

Jumas—  Taweha-h,  Yuma. 

Jumbuicrariri-  V  iibui  nea  ri  ri . 


Jumes-  Jemez. 
Jumpers- Chippewa. 
Jum-pys- Yavapai. 
Junachotana-Uuakhotana. 
Juneau- Tsantikihin. 
Juneauta- Juniata. 
Junetre-Tajique. 
Juni-Zufii. 

Juniagacori=Turn;i<aeori. 
Juniguia  -  Ser  ra  n<  w . 

Junnikachotana  Koyukhotana.l'nakhotana. 

Jupari  vi — S  h  i  pa  ulo  v  i . 

Jupes=  I  Mt-sakana . 

Jupibit—  Juyubit 

Jurame^  Xarame. 

Juranames-  Aranames 

Juskwaugume= Nipiwing. 

Jutjoat=Cte. 

Jyuo-tyu  te  Oj-ke^San  Juan. 
Ka  acks— Kake. 

Kaadg  ett  ee.  Kaady  ett-ee-  Kateadi. 
Kaah-Kau. 
Ka'-ai-Konglo. 
Ka  Anjou,  Ka  Anzou-  Kansa. 
Kaapd-Tuerto. 
Kaas  ka  qua  tee-  Kaxknknedi 
-lvabahwh. 
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KI-NA-PEK  KAKWOK 
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K  a  bi-na-pek  -  K  habenapo. 
Kabu  Juarama=Santn  Maria  Magdalcna. 
Kach-ala-ap-  Lakkulzap. 
Kachanuage,  Kachanu*e  Caughnawaga. 
Ka  che  kone  a  w»-  »o  uk  Ket 
Kachiriodagoa— Buckaloon . 
Kachkachkia,  Kschkaaka- Ka*ka«kia. 
Kachnauage,  Kachnawarage»  Karhuawaacharege. 
Kachnuage — ( 'a  ugh  tia  waga. 
Ka  cho-'dtinne— Kawchodinue. 
Kaehuidagon— Buckaloon. 
Kachutok—  Kaahutuk. 
Kaciataa — Kasi  h  ta. 
Kackapoea—  K  ickapoo. 
Kack!e  qoan-Kashkekoan. 
Ka  cIaa-ko=  Wasco. 
Kacouchakhi-  Piekouagami. 
K  a*U'-tt=Kashtata. 
Kac  to  k-Kashtok, 
Kac  tu—  Kashtu. 

Kada  Kaaman,    Kadakaamang —San    Ignario  de 

Kadakainan. 
Kadapau,  Kada  paw— Catawba. 
K  'adaa  k'i'owai  —  Kaduxgo-kegawai. 
Kaddrpaw,  Kaddipeaw— Catawba. 
Kaddo  —  Kadohadacho. 
Kadewabedaa— Broken  Tooth. 
Ka'  di^-»  Kadohadacho. 
Kadiagmuta  Kaniaguiiut. 
Kadiak— Kodiak. 
Ka  diko-Tonkawa. 
Kadjacken-  Kaniagmiut. 
Kadjakiana-  Kangmaligmiut. 
Kado.Kadod) 
hadaeho. 


mm 


Kaenna-  Kainah 
Kaenaatagiie— Canadaaaga. 
Kaeao— Carrizos. 
Kaetage,  Ka  e-ta-je—  Kein. 
Kaeyah  Khataaa- Kaiyuhkhotana. 
Kagagi  Kaknke. 
Kagataya-  Aleut. 
Kageraaauk=  Kagscntuak. 
Kaghenewage'  Kaghnawage, 

wage— ( 'aughnawaga. 
Kagnewagrage—  Kachnawi 
Kagokhakat  Kagokakat. 
K  agon  tan  -  Kagwantan. 
Kagouse—  Cay  use. 
Kaguiak  =  Kaguyak. 
*  VyI-Crow  Town. 


Kah-Kansa. 
Kah  oho  tinne- Kawchodinne. 
Ka  he'-ta-ni-o—  Khahitan. 
Kahgallegak  Kialegak. 
Kah  he  kwa  ke—  Kayehkwarageh. 
Kahhendohhon—  Kahendohou. 
Kahinoa  — <  ahinnio. 
Kahk  ah  mah  taia  -  Hahamatw. 
Kah  ken  doh  hon— Kahendohou. 
Kah  Kwah-  Krie. 
Kahlechtenakoi  Kalekhta. 
Kah  lia-pelm-  Kaliftpel. 
Kahltog  Kaltag. 
Kahlukhtughamiut- Kaluktuk. 
Kahmi  atonwan-Kakhmiatonwan. 
Kahmiah  -  Samlsh . 
Kahna-  Kainah. 
Ka  hnawage  =  <  'aughnawaga. 

Kahnonwolohale,  Kahnowolohale -(ianowandiare. 
Kahnuagea-Caughnawaga. 
Kahn  yak-Cooniac. 
Ka  h'o'-Kaughil. 
Kahokias=Cahokia. 
Kah  on  t  ay  o*1  —  Kendaia. 
Kahoquiaa  Cahokia. 
Ka'hpagi  ^Cjua|>aw. 
Kah  po   .Santa  Clara. 
Kah  po  aia,  Kahpozhah,  I 
Kahquas  —  Krie. 
Kahruk  m  Karok. 
Kah -tee- pee  rah =  Katipiara. 
Kahtetl-Medildtng. 
Ka  hua  i  ko=  I jiguna. 
Kahuilla-  Kawia. 
Kahuncle,  Kahunkle- KauhOk 


Kahweaha.  Kah  weak  a.    Kah  we -as 

Kah-we-6k'-ki-oong=  Kowa.«ikka. 
Kahweyaha-  Kawia. 
Kah  wis'-aah—  Ka waiisu, 
Kaiaganiea  Kaigaui. 
Kaiai&k  Kaguyak. 
Kaialigamut,  Kai  a  lie  mut- 
Kaialigumiut—  Kaialik. 
Kai  a  tee  —  Co va tee. 
Kai'atlla'naa-Kaiahl 
Kaiawa*  Kiowa 


iu. 

Kai  e  n* —  Kainah. 
K*ig»n=Kaigani. 
Ka'igwii—  Kiowa. 
Kli  ih  Kein. 
Kai'ipa— Santa  Clara. 
Kai  it  koki  ki  naka-  Ahkaiyikokakinikv 
Kaij  oua—  Cayuse. 
Kailtaa-Tielding. 
Kail  wigamiut—  Kaialik. 
Kaime.  Kai'  na-  Kainah. 
Kainama.  Kai  na 
Kai '  nau = K  ai  nah . 
Kainhkhotaaa—  Kaiyuhki 
Kainoe'koon- Kainah. 
Kai  no  meaha-Gnllinomero. 
Kaioaauit—  Karusuit. 
Kaioutaia—  Kawita. 
Kaiowan,  Kai  6  was. 
Kai'p'a- Santa  Clam. 
Kaipetl-Kepel. 
Kai  Po  mo-  Kato. 
K&ir&ikome-  I  Jignna. 
Kaishun    Kai«un,  Skaito. 
Kai  spa  Dakota. 
Kaiawon  Haade  -  Kaisun. 
Kai  tana—  Knaiakhotana. 
Ka  itc—  Pauamint. 
Kait-ka—  Calapooya. 
Kaitlen  —  K  wautlen. 
Kai  tie—  Katsey. 
Kaivavwit"  Kaibah. 
Kai  v  i  a  t-  am  -  -  Se  r  ratios. 
Kaivwav  uai  No.  inta—  Kaibab 
Kai  wa-  Kiowa. 
Kaiwaika—  Laguna. 
Kai  wane'- Kiowa. 
Kai-yo— Koiyo. 
Kaiyuhkatana. 

Una-  Kaivubkhotana. 
Kai'  ya  wan  U'u-oJtt  cai- Kaiyuwunteunilthai 
Kaiatachim  •  Kaiaehim 
Bi-Kichai. 
Kajingahaga—  Mohawk. 
Kai  kai-  San  Juan. 
Kakagokh&kat—  Kagokakat. 
Ka-kaik  ■  Kakake. 
Ka  ka'  i-thi-Sali.«h. 
Ka  kaitl-  Kaquaith. 
Ka  kl  kwia'  ao  uk—  Kagnkwi 
Kakamataia-  Hahamatae^. 
Ka  kan-  Kakhau. 
Kakaskigi.  Kakaaky  Ka-ka>kin. 
Kakega.  Kak'exa- Kakegha. 
Kakhilgagh  mint- Kai Uhak. 
Kakhlyakhlyakakat    K  akliaklia 
Kakhonak  Kakouak. 
Kak huana — \  'a j uenche. 
Kakhuiyagamute-  Kakuiak. 
Kakiaa-Cahokia. 

Kaki.k. 

-Kakliaklia. 


Kakoh-Yaku. 
Ka  ko'-U-tai'-a  U'-ai-o-Sali.-h. 
Kakon'a4'-fe»  Kagnughsage 
Kakortok  =»  .1  u  1  ianehaab. 
Kak8azakhi,    Kakouchac.  Kakoochakbi 

cbaki  —  i'iekouagami. 
Kakaatia- Kiksadi. 
Kakua—  Kake. 
Kakwaika— Chakpahu. 
Kak  was  <  Erie. 
Kak'  wiU-WailakJ. 
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Ka  la'-ci-au-u-  Kalaahiauu. 
Kaladlit-  Eskimo. 
K,-4'-lak-Kolok. 
Kalaktak-Kalekhta. 
Kalalit-  l>kiniauan  Family. 
Ka  la -muh— Shuswap. 

Kaiapooiah— Cnlapooya.  Kalapooian  Family 
K ala, j.ooya.  Kalapooyaha,  Kalapouyaa,  * 

Calaj>ooya. 
Kalapuya«C*lapooya.  Kalapooian  Family. 
Kar  -i^qu-nyne'-ne  lftn'  ne-  Khwunrghunme. 

Kafa  tih'y  leddding. 

Ka  la  wa'  cttk-Kalawajihuk 

Kala  Walaet,  Kalawatahet-  Kalawat.««  t. 

KAr-bact'=Kalbusht. 

Kal  chaina^  Kulehana. 

Kal  dor  Kauldaw. 

Kalochtinakoie,  Kalekhtin»ko*=  Kali-kbta. 
Kaleapel,  Kaleapilum^  Kalixpcl. 
Kal  hwun'-un-me' -i  ni  te'ne=  K h wunrKli 1 > n me. 
Kaliokhlogamute.  Kaliookhlogamute  Kalittkluk. 
Kn  lia-cha   San  Felipe. 

Kaliapelinea,  Kaliapelma,  Kaliapelum,  Kaliapelua- 

•ea  -  Kalispel. 
Kaliatoha  -  Ban  Felipe. 
Ka  lia-te-no=('rec. 
Kaljukiach  wigrnjut  -  Igagmjut. 
Kaliuachen^Tlingit. 
Kalkhagamute  --  Kaltshak. 

Kallapoocaa^  Kallapooyah,  Kallapugas,  Kallaptiia, 

Kalmakovaky  Redoate-Kolmakovsky. 

Kalmathe^  Klamath. 

Kal- namu    Kali  1. 

Kalo'duoah^Calapoova. 

Ka  loo-kwie=Kalokwis. 

Kalooaaa— Tallica. 

Kaloahea—TI  ingit. 

Kaloahiana    Tliiivit.  Kolusehan  Family. 
Kalo^latehe  —  Kadohadaeho. 
Kal  put'-lft  =  Halpadak- : 

Kaltnagamute,     Kaltkagamiut.  Kaltkhagamute 

Kaltxhak. 
Kaltlawewalla— Clowwewalla. 
Kalulaa  l  Ex-  Kal  ulna.  I  !«■  k  . 
Kalulegeet  -  Kalulek. 
Kaluaa=CaliD*a. 
Kaluachiana=Tl  ingit. 
Kalu  ynadahu-  Kadohadaeho. 
Kal  wa  natc  kuc'  te-ne-Tatlatunii 
Kam  a  lelPo  mo«r.«*al. 
Kara  a  loo'  pa  -  Kamloop*. 
KA  man-toi<*-Coman<  I 
Kamegliraut^«  Kamegli. 
Kameloupa—  Kamloops. 
Kamia=  Dieguefios,  Kantian 
Kamia  akhwe    <  ntm-yn. 

K  irnia  taw'  ng  ag  am  ag  —  K  a  h  m  e  la  b  w  u 1 1  gag  u  ma . 
Kamiakwawa'ku'kag^Oanmkwakokawinitiiwak. 
Kamiak  wawangachit —Sillery. 

Kamitai  ■-•  Kiamisha. 
Kammack  Kammuek. 

i  Prairie  tribe-Tukuarika. 
I'-ne-Kafnah. 
■  Kansa. 
Vinu=Nez  PereCs. 


■  Kimu*. 
Ka'na-Karnah. 
Kanaa,  Kanaaiu-Conoy. 
Kanaatino  Kanoatinu. 
Kanacao'  -  Kanagaro. 
Kanach-adi,  Kanach-tedi—Gunahadi. 
Kanadagago  —  CanadasHga. 
Kanadagerea=Uanadogati. 
Kanadaoeaga.  Kanadaoegey    ( 'aiiudaHagn 
Kanadaqur    <  ana  tula  iglta. 
Kanadaragea    '  'anaila^au-a. 
Kanadaraygov  Ganonila.su. 
Kanadaaaega,  Kanada*  ag 
daaeago,  Kanadaaeegy, 
aero=  ( 'anadasa  g  ,  t . 
Kanadaaero«= Ganasamge . 
Kanadaaigea—Canada.siga. 
Kaaaderagey = (i  a  not)  d  asa . 
Kanadeiaga.  Kanadeaego, 

aegy,  Kanadeaaigy=ranadni<Hga. 
Ka  na  'djo"  hi  reW'anajoharie. 


Kanadoaega,  Kanagairo-CanadaHaga. 

Kanaganuut=  Kanagak. 

Kanagiat=  Kaniagmiut. 
I  Kanagmiut^  Kanak. 
j  Kaneaheawaatalk-Cheyen: 

Kanai-Conoy. 

Kanajoharry=Canaioharii'. 

Kanaka  Bar.  Kanaka  Flat  -Ntlaktlakitin. 


Kanandagua,  Kanandaigua, 

daqae — Canandaigmi. 
Kanandaaagea    <  ana  ' 
Ka'-naa-in—  Arikara 
Kananoaangon  iConrwango 
Kanaouagan — Ton  ne  wango 
Kanaaadagt-a,  Kanaac  " 
Kanaa-nu—  Killixnoo 
Kan  aaaarago  -  (ianaxti  rage. 
Kanaaaatagi  lunuak— Oka. 
Kana  sta.  Kana*tuh'yl«= Kanastutii. 
Ka  na  ta  go'-wa.  Kanatakowa— Onondaga  (vil.) 
Kanatakweake^Caughnawaga. 
Kanatat  -Klikitat. 
Ka  n*'  toft'  hare1 -Canajoharie. 
Kanauagon— Oonnewango. 
Kanawagerea-  Kanagaro. 
KinawarU-Caughnawaga. 
Kanawhaa-Conoy. 


Kancbo-  Kawehodinne. 
Kandaia-  Kendaia. 
K'an'-dai— Lipan. 

Kanedaaaga,  Kanedeaago^l'anada.*«iKa. 
Kancenda— Gannentutm. 
Kaneghaadakeh  Kaneaadageh. 
Kanentaga— Canandaigua. 
Kancaadago^Canadasaga. 
Kancaadakeh— CanadaMaga,  Kanet 
Kaneaatake,  Kaneaatarkea^Oka. 
Kanea«daga-«Canadaoaga. 
Kanrskirs  Knaiakhotatia. 
K  ang-  Kimg. 

Kangtrdlooksoah.Kangfrdluhaoa  KangerdlukHoa 

Kangigdlek  Kangidli. 
Kang  iq  xlo-q'mut—  Kangikhltikhmut. 
Katjg'i^utj  pegnaka- Kanghishunpegnalui. 
Kang^itoka^Crows. 
Kangiugdlit—  Kangmaligmiut. 
Kangivamiut  Kangidli. 
Kai)  g-i'wt-oa-ia=('roWB. 
K:u|gi  yuha -  Kanghiynha 
Kangjulit=('hnaKmiut. 

Kanginali,  Kangmaligmeut.  Kangmali'gmut, 
mall  innuin,  Kangmalik,  Kangnialia^  Kal 

llgmint. 
Kangoot  -  Kongik. 
Kangoot  Hotea- Kiingugemiut. 
Kang  orr  moeoot—  Kangormiut. 
K  anguatl  la'aai^.  Kangguatl  lanaj*. 
Kan  guk^lualukaoagmyut  Kangivamiut. 
Kanhawaa,  Kanhawayi=('onuy. 
Ka'nhe'nko=Carrizo. 
Ka'  ni=Konl. 

Kaniag-miut  Kaniagmjut^  Kaguyak. 
Kaniag'mut=  Kaniagmiut. 
Kanibala,  Kaaibaa.  Kanibata,  Kanibeainnoaka, 

beaainnoaka—  Norridgowock. 
Kanieke  haka^ Mohawk. 
Kanicnda^  Kaneenda. 
Kanionge  ono"  =  Mohawk. 
Kanig  nnout-  Kanig. 
Kaiukgmut  Kungugemiut. 
Kaniknluk-  Kanikluk. 
Kanimarea,  Kaaimarrea«riallinomen>. 
Kaniin  Lake    Kctilm  L»ik>  . 
Kaninaboic,   Kaniaaboich,  Kaaini'viah, 

weah- Anipaho. 
Kaninim  Lake.  Kaainia'  Tribe- Kenim  Lake. 
Ka  nip  aum-  Kcnip^ini. 
Kani  qa  li  ga  mut«  Kanikaligamut. 
Kamsky  -  Knaiakhotatia. 
Ka  nit-=  Maudan. 
Kanittlit^^huagmiut. 
Kaniagmjat=  Kaguyak. 
Kaaka»-Ponca. 

Konkau. 
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Kink  'utla'atlam-okinagan 
Kanmali- enyuin «»  K  angina)  igm  i  u  t . 


_  u. 

K  an  neaatoka  -  ConesU  >ga  . 


Kanoagoa  -  Con  ne  wango. 

Kanoatina,  Kanoatinnos.  ]  

K  anodoaegea  =»  Ca  nad  aaaga . 
Kano  kei'U'hwi  «Totiaktou. 
Kanontkegon=(Jeneseo. 
Ka  ndqtla'tlam— Kalispel. 
Kanossadage  —  Oka. 
Kanoutinoa  —  Kaiiohatino. 
Kanowano  hate (ianowarohare 
Ka  no-za'  wa  —  Kan uhmimhuh. 
Kaap-meut—  Kangnrmiul. 
Kans,  Kansas,  Kanaaa,  Kanae,  Ki 
Kanehade.  Kanahadi  =  Kanehati. 


-Kente. 
Kantba,  KanU=Kanaa. 
Kantai- Kiowa  Apache,  Lipan. 
Kanu'gu  Lavl,  Kanu'gu  lua'yi-Briei 
Kanuktlualukeoagmyut  Kangidli. 
Kanunge  ono«  Caugnnawaga. 
Kanuskago  UanoNKaKong. 
Kaavagen— (iaaudowauang. 
Ka  xi  <  jfi"  pegnaka-  Kanghishmi|>egnaka. 
Kan  yuha  -  Kanghiy una. 
Kanygnmit=  Kanig. 
Kanza,  Kanzeia,  Kanzea»  Kausa. 
Kaockhia    «  uhi.kia. 
Kao  ke'-owai«-  Aokeawai. 
Kaokia,  Kaokiea-Cahokia. 
Kaon*   <  '<**<. 
Kaoquiaa^Cahokia. 
Kaouai"- Salmon  River  Indians. 
Kaouanoua  Kaunehouan. 
Kaou  ec  h  t  as.    Cah<  >k  ia. 
Kaouita*  'KrtwitH. 
Kaoukia— <  ahokia. 
Kaoulia=  Cowlitz. 
Kaounadeau— Caneadea. 
Kaoutyaa-*-  Kawita 
Kapaha,  Kapas (juapaw. 
Kapatci'tcin,  Kapateitean^  Kapachh  )i  ;n 
K-a  patop    Kiowa  Attache. 
Kap-no'— Santa  Clara. 
Kapilano  Houiulehifon. 
Ka  Po-Santa  Clam,  Tuerto. 

KaPoo^Sania  Clurii.^ 
Kapoaecocke-  Kupkipcock. 
Ka  po  siaa,  Kapota^  Ka|Mi/Jui. 
Kapoti=.  Capote. 
Ka  pou=Santa  Clara. 
Ka-po'-za Kapnzha. 

Kappa  Akansea,   Kappas,  Kappawt,  Kappawaon- 

Ar  <canaaa«- Q  uapa  w . 
Kapung ■=  Sa nta  Clara. 
Kaqlanuwu'  Kukanuwil. 
Kaqmi  ato"wa"=  Kakhmiatnn  wan. 
Kaq  tea-  wale-  Kakht.shanwab<h. 
Ka-quaitl"  Kaquaith. 
Karaghiyadir ha  ^Caneadea. 
Karakenh  =  Ka  taken. 
Karaler,  Karalik,  Karalit=  frkimo. 
Karankaways, 

kawa. 

Ka-raach  ki'detan  =  Kaviishki<leUui. 
Karathyadira«»  Caneadea. 
Kareaes=  Lipan. 
Kai  hatyonni«  Karhatinnni. 
Karhawenghradongh^Karhaweiiradouh. 
Karhetyonni  -  -Karhatinnni. 
Ka  rho  wengh  ra  don  -  Karhawenradonh. 
Karig8iatea—  KarigouiMes. 
K  a  riko  m  T<  H)  k  a  w  a . 
Karkadia^  Kaskaskia. 
Karkinonpola-  Kakin.mlta. 
Karlooeh«=Karhik. 
Kar  luk  weei=  Kalokwis. 
Karluta-Karluk. 


Karo=t;yazru. 

Kar o  v  nadahu - Kadohadacho. 
Karquinee=  Karkin. 
Kar  q wan  ton- Kagw antan. 
Karro=(Jyazru. 
Kar'-aa 


Karauk=Karsok 
Karulik-Kanulik. 
K  arussuit  Karusutt. 
Kar-  wee- wee — A  tarn  i  tl 
Kasagaskwatcima'kag 
Kaaaha  uauo—Chickasaw. 
Kasarsoak—  Kagsenmak. 
Kasaa=>  Kan«i. 
Kascakias  Kaskaskia. 
Kaachiukwagmjnt  Akhiok. 
Kaschkaschkung*  Ku*kuski 
Kiaehke-kon— Kahh  kekoan. 
Kaarreaqoioa— Kaakaskia. 
Kaananquaah  ------  Kashonir. 

Kashapaokla,  Kaahap  ukla  K 
Kaahaaki- Kaskaskia. 
Kaah  a  wooah  ah 
Kaahega^  Kashira. 


Kashigin- Kashira. 

■  Kashon*. 
itk-Kc*poogwit 
k=Cushtur*ha. 
Kashukvagmiut—  A  k  hiok . 
Kashunahmiut.  Kaahunok    K  t  u  k . 

Kaail  '  u-ulic. 
Kasita—Cwcta. 
Kaskaiaa Kiowa  Apache. 

Kaakaieaa,  Kaskaiakas. Kaakakiaa,  Kaakakiea- Kt 

kaskia. 

Kaakanakh.  Kaakanek— Ka>kanak. 
Kaakaroreaa  —  Tu-scanira. 
Kaakaecia,  Kaakaaia.  Ka* 
Ka&kaskank—  Ku»ku>kl. 
Kaskasquia  Kaska*kia. 
Kaakaya.  Kaakia^  Kiowa  Apache. 
Kaakinakh  -  Kaxkanak. 


Kaa  lin  ta=  Haslinding. 
Koaoatcha—  Koaotahe. 

K  aaq'axue'de,  Kiaq  !akue'di~  Ka^kakttedi 

Ka^qui.  Kaaquiaa  =  KiLskaskia. 

Ka£quinanipo<-KakinontMi. 

Kasquua*quiae=  Ka>  kaokia. 

Kaaaan,  Kaaaan  H  ade—  Ka.saan. 

Kaaaeya,  Kaaaeye'  i    Kadohadai  ho. 

Kaaatachamiut,  Kaaaianmute  >  KasMniik. 

Kaaailo,  Kaaailof^  Kasilof. 

Ka&siliida  Sahdatoto. 

Kas  so  tt-h  nit-  -  KiiAhetanne. 

Kasara  kuedi=»  Kafkakoedi. 

Kaata  kagawai,  K  aatak  e'raat'i- I>ai>  uahl  laiia-. 

Kaataxe'xda  an^  Ku^tahekdaan. 

Kaa'  tel  Po-mo- Wailaki. 

Kaaua=C»u*hwah. 

Kataba  -  Catawba. 

Kataghayekiki-Aleut. 

K&tagi  Ug  aaing  «•  G a tagetega  u n  i  ng . 

Katagkag  mioute  Katagkak. 

K  a  t  a  gottine.  Kat  a  gottiae- Kaw<  h.-Hnn.-. 

Katahba  =-  Cata  wha. 

Katahootht  -Chattahoochee. 

Ka  tah  te-^  Medilding. 

Katai  --  Kahi  <  i 

Ka  ta  kaa—  Kiowa  Aparhf. 

KA -' ta  ra'  krao= Ca ttaraugua. 

Kataubaha  <•  Catawlia. 

Kataxka=  Kiowa  Apache. . 

K  ato'a'de— Kateadi. 

Katce-Siksika. 

Katchaa  »  Yuma. 

Ka  tcho  gottine.  Katcho  OtUae-  Kawehogoltim- 

Kat'chu  Krtl-algi. 

Katcina,  Katoina  winwu- Ka«  hinn. 

Katea-  Kake. 

Katezie  Katsey. 

Katha'gi Kan.Ha. 

Kathlamak.  Kathlamet-Calldamet. 
Kathlaminimimo  Kathlaniinmin. 
Katblatnit,  Kathlamut-Cathlaniet. 
KathlapooUe-Cathlapoll. 
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Kathlarem-  Kathlaram. 


;hUppecamuag=Tippecan<>e. 
tihcha.  Ka  tiah  tya,  Katiatya.  Ka  ti  tya=San 


Kathtippecamunk 
Ka'tihchj 

Felipe 

Ka-ti  ya-ye-mix—Kutaiiniiks. 
Katkwaltu  Katkwauhltu. 
Katlagakya— Shahala. 
Katlamak.  Katlamat,  Katie 
Katlaportl— Cathlapotlc. 
Katlendarukaa-  Kalindaruk. 
K  at  naa  had  a'i  1 
Ka  to  Porno  Kato. 
Katowa  =■  Cherokee. 
Katachadi-  Katcadi. 
Katakil,  Katakill-Catakill  Indians. 
Kattagmjut-Kattak. 
Kattahawkeea-  Kitkehahki. 
Kattanahawa-Kutenai. 
Kattaning  ■  Kit  tunning. 
Kattarbe,  Kattaupa-Catawbu. 
Katuka Kiowa  Apache. 
Kattera- Tutelo. 
Katuku-  Chaatacosta. 
K;iua  Kuwa. 
Ka  uay-ko  *'  Laguna. 
Kaughnawaugaa=»Caughnawagn. 
Kama-  Kawia. 
Ka  uin  a=  Kowina. 
Kauitchin,  K  au'itcin  -Cowh  ban. 
i'Uta=Cowlitz. 

•Comanche. 
r=-Kaumauang. 
»— Canada  saga, 
l'q  wan~Kaukhwan. 

•  Coo*. 


Ka-wai-ra  chi-u-Whitc  River  Ute. 
KawanU'nyi—  Kawanuyi. 
Kawan'  ura'»finyl«=Conorrtss. 
Kawapabikani'kig- Uawahahigauikak. 
Kawaa  Kiowa. 
Kawatakina»  Cowichan. 
Kawcho  dinnt  h  Kawcbodinne. 
Kawelitak-Cow litz. 
Kawerkewotche  Kawoltukwnciia. 
Ka  wi'-a-auh-Knwaiisu. 
Ka  wioben  =  Cowichan. 
Ka  wi-na  han-Sik.Mka. 
Kawiahm  .Kawaiixti. 
Kawita  Talahaaai^  Kawita. 
Kawitchen-Cowichan. 
Kawiuhin  Cowichan,  Salishan  Family. 
Kawitakina    Cowichan . 
Kawitunahki  ^Tchatkasitunshki 
Kawi'yi— Cowee. 
Kawkiaa~Cahokia. 
Kawnjagmjot-  Kaguyak. 
Kawuyta*  Kawita. 
Kaw-welth-Chauhl. 
•  Kawita. 


i-ta-nob — Con  ta  h  na  1 1 . 
Kautika  ■  Kitnhwa. 
Kan vuvas  Kawia. 

KauweUaka,  Kauwetaeka-  A kawentchaka. 
Ka  '  u  wunwu  'Kim. 
Kau  yai'  chiU=  Kawia. 
Kauxau-  Kansa. 
Kavagan—  Kouyam. 
Kavayoa-  Kawia. 

Kavea,    Kavcaks,    Kaverong  Hutet, 

Kaviagmiut. 
Kaviagamute-  Kaviazagmiut. 
Kaviagmuta.  Kaviagmyut,  Kaviaka- Kaviagmiut. 
Kaviawach-White  River  l  ie. 
Kaviazagamute,  Kaviaza'  gemut—  Kaviazagmint. 
Kavvachiai,  Kawchias,   Kavvechiaa,  Kavvkiaa— 

Cahokia. 
Kavwam  maup"»  Kawia. 
Kaw  ■  Kansa. 
Kawa  Kiowa. 

Kawahykaka,  Kawaihkaa.   Ka-waik'.    Ka  waiki', 
Kawaikama,     KawiikAme,      K  i  waik'  ka  me  - 

Laguna. 
Kawaiko-Sit«ime. 


Kaw'-za 

Ka  xi— Crows. 

Kayi'ckldetin-  Kayashkidetan. 

Kayaguaa—  Kiowa. 

Kaya  na'ge' =  Cayahoga. 

Kayaksbigvikg-Kaiaksekawik. 

Kayamiahi-  kiamisha. 

K 'aya'ng— Kayung. 

Kayawayg  Kiowa. 

Kayayak  »  Kaguyak. 

Kayeghtalagealat— Coreorgonel. 

Kayingehaga -  Mohawk. 

Kayjatin  ■  Kaihatin. 

Kavkovakic  Kake, 

Kayd'katb,  Kay  ok  u  aht- Kyuquot. 

Kayouae-Cayuse. 

Kayowa,  Kayowe'- Kiowa. 

Kayowgawa**  Cayuga. 

Ka  yd  woc-Cayeguus. 

Kayowu  Kiowa. 

Kay  Uen-lin-  Kaihatin. 

Kayuguaa—  Kiowa. 

Kayugueono"- Cayuga. 

Kayul-Cayuse. 

Kayuae  Creek =Cayoosh  Creek. 

Kayuaea—  Cay  use. 

Ka'ytiwa=  Kiowa. 

Kayoxea—  Cay  use. 

Kayyhekwarakeh-Kayehkwarageh. 

K  ca-'e»Kthae. 

Kcal  tana    K ii  1c liana. 

Kea°-Kdhun. 

K^y  liit  -IP  junne'  ~  Kthcllltlitunm  . 
Kchaljkagmjut—  KalLshak. 
K'obi-ga-gong'-go<=Kchcgagonggo. 
Kciwuk'ciwu^  Kshiwukshlwu. 
K'fo-^ai'  me=  Kthotaime. 
vfun=»Kdhun. 

K  ?u  na'  ta  atcun'  *unne  Kthunataachuntunne. 

K'cu  qwea'  ;unn*=Kthukhwestunne. 

K  pu  qwlc'  junne-Kiuslaw. 

K,cu-qwut'-tunnl=Kthukhwuttuiinc. 

K'cii  Ot'-me-Ua'  e  -tut'-tiin  -  KthutetmeUeetut- 

tun. 
Ke=Kekin. 
Kcaleegcca  Kailt 
Kea  tdoa-  Keya. 
Kcate.  Keati  Kit 
Ke  at-=  Panamint. 
Keawaha=»  Kawia. 
Keawaa    K  Km  a. 
Keawa w  —  K  ia  wuw 
Keawaya—  Kiowa. 
Keawe.  Keawee -Kcyauwee. 
Kea  wit-aia-Tlauit*i«. 
Ke  ax-aa=-  Kiyukaa. 
Kebika=-»  Montagnais. 
Kecapoa=  K  ickapoo. 
Kecchiea- Kichai. 
Kecheel-Kechayi. 
Keche  gumme  winine-wug,  Kec 

—  Kitchigumiwininiwuf 
K e-che-ae- be- win-In  e  wug  I 

Kitchisibiwininiwug^ 
Ke-cbe-wan-dor-goniaff, 

Ketchewaunuaugenink. 
Kechi— Lidseflo. 
Kechies-Kichai. 
Kecbia=  Kichai,  LulseAo. 
Kechta  wangh  -  K  itcha  wan  k . 
Keckkeknenolia-  Kickenapawlin» 
Kecope«=  Kickapoo. 
Kedi-=Huna. 
Kee  ark  aar- Klyuksa. 

Keyauwee. 


akarlo  —  Kitzitngay- 


Kitzevsh. 
Keechi,  Keechiea- Kichai. 
Keecbik^Kilchik. 
K  i  cbie=  Kitzeesh. 
Kee-ebam-  a-kai-to, 

lum. 
Keechy^  Kichai. 
Keeghlk  -  Nikhkak. 
Kee'  hat  aa.  Keeheet -aaa— Crows. 
Keejik— Nikhkak. 
Kee'  kit'  aa  - Crows. 
Keek  heat  la-  Kitkatla. 
Kee  kik  tag  ameuU=  KikikUk. 
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KEEN-ATH-TOIX  KEYaR-HWOTQ3T 


ath-toix-Kinuhtoiah. 


wawt,  Keeowee—  Keyauwce. 
-Ankara. 


Kee-  tab.-  hon  • neet -  Ton  gaii. 
Keet  heat  la,  Keethratlah-Kitkatla. 
Kee  taaa- Kichai. 
Ke'etae  -  Kalaey. 
Kre  uke  aah  =  Kiyuksa. 
Kecw  aho  ■  Tuaoarora. 
Keewalik  -Kugaluk. 
Ke  ga  boge=  Kickapoo. 
Kegaiogue*-  Keklonga. 
Kefjamie  -  Kaigani. 

Kegictowik,  Kegictowruk.  Kegiktowik—  Kiktagiik. 

Kegiktowrigemut=  Kegiktowrigemiut. 

Kegikto  wruk  —  Kik  taguk . 

Kegniogue—  Ktkionga. 

Kegokhtowik-  Kiktaguk. 

Kehaboua~  K  ickapoo. 

Kehchen  wilt-Quaitao. 

-Kake. 
■  Titicut. 
Kiakima. 
Keiauweea*-  Keyauwec. 
Keilijah-Kailaidshi. 
Kc  imanoeitoh  Kitlopc. 
Keint  he-  Deyodeshot. 
Keiacatchewaa,  Keii 
Kei-u  goes— Cayuga. 
Ke  jawn'  —  Yuma. 
Kek-Kake. 
Ke  ka  alna  =  Kikinllu. 
Kekalua  -» Ti  k  wal  us. 
Kekapot,  Kekapoa*  Kiel 
Ke  juVtaii—Nanpanta. 
Kekaupoag-  Kickapoo. 
KekchW-Kake. 
Ke  ke  on  gay-  Keklonga. 
Kekerannon  rounona=  N  ipiasing. 
Keketticut-  Titicut. 
Kekiea  Kichai. 
Ke  ki  on  go=Kckionga. 
K  ek  k  'enox-Kyt'kykyciiok. 
Ke  ko  neck-Shanamkarak. 
Kekopoe-  Kickapoo. 
Kekuvakoe-  Kake. 
Kela  n,  .mtowruk  =>  K  ilimantavie. 
Kelamouchea— Comanche. 
Ke  le'  nvu-muh"  Kelc. 
Kcl.s    K  nriukawa. 

B  lev-a-tow-tin-.  Kilimantavie. 
Ke'le-wun-wii-  Kelc. 
Keliatenoa-^Cree. 
Kellamucki-Tillamook. 
Kell-aout=  Halaut. 

Kel-aeem  aht=  KeWraaht 

Keleey=Makhelchei. 

Kel'ta-Tlelding. 

K  eltama'ath=  Kelsemaht. 

Kel-ut  *ah«  Kihit.Hai. 

Kemahwivi=Chemehucvi. 

Kemasuit,  Kemeauit—  KaruMiit. 

Kem»quiU=  Kimaquit. 

Ke'na  -  Kainah. 

Kenabeca.  Kenabea=  Norridgewnck. 
K*-naghamiut=  Kinak. 

Kenai,  Kenaiana,  Kenaiee    Athapascan  Family. 

Knuiakhotana. 
Kenai  tena.  Kenaitaea,  Kenaitze,  Kenaiycr,  Kenai 

yut,  Kenaixe,  Kenaixen  =  Knaiakhotana. 
Kenaizer=  AthapaH'an  Family. 
Kenajer-  K  uaiakhotana. 

iua=  Kenapaiomaqua. 


r-KilliHnoo. 
,  tui  ex  =  Kinuhtoiah. 
Kenay,  Kcnayern,  Kenayxi- Knafakhotana. 
Kenchenkieg-  Kinagingeeg. 
Kendaea  kcndaia. 
Kenebec,  Kenebeeka  Kennebec. 
Kenebecke  Indeaaa,  Kenebeke- Norridgewock 
Kenebeke  =  Kennebec. 
Ken' ea  ti  —  Kune.«te. 
Kengugmiut=-  Konglk. 
KennawM"  Conoy. 
Kenhulka—  Ikanhatki. 
Kemgayat=  Kingiak. 


■  Kekin. 
no-wuk  Ke-nia-te  noag 
niatenoa— Cree. 
Kennachananaghaxniut—  Kenachmanak 
Kennebec,  Kennebec 

beki— Norridgewock. 
Kennedaaeage,  K«-nn 
Kennuyak  Paugwik. 
Ke  nouahay  •>  Kcnozhe. 
Kenowiki— Conoy. 
Ke  no  xha  —  Kenozhe. 
Kentaicnton   <  ientaienton. 
Kentaia,  Kentaio  Kente. 
Ke  n  unc  tioni  =  I  roq  uois. 
Keo  Haade-  Aokeawai. 

eyauwee. 
-Koprino. 

torn 


Ke  f 

Kaql-L. 

Kequelooae-Tikwalus. 
Ke  quea-U-  Kikwiistok. 
Kera—  Keresan  Family. 
Keralite  —  Eskimo. 
Reran,  Keras    Kercaan  Family. 
Kerchi—  Kichai. 
Keremeeoe,  Keremeooa. 
Kerea— Kerexan  Family. 
Ke  re-tcu»=-  Kerechnn. 
Kern  River— Tubatulabal. 
Kerokiaa  -Cain  »k  i.i. 
Keroopinough—  Koprino. 
Kerahawa— Catawba. 
Korahong=  Kaahong. 
Kertani    Lower  Kutenai. 
Ke»c  aeons  Kiahkakon. 
Keshaae-^  Kitzeeah. 

itk-K< 


Kesklstkonk. 
Ke  epi  co-tha-KiKpokotha. 
Keapoogwituna'k-  Kespoogwit. 
Keealer=  Makhclehel. 
Kesuna  ~  Ka»hunuk. 
Kea  whaw-hayo  Kervaan  Family. 
Kft  a  Mata—  Kitamat. 
Ket-an-dou-=  Kitunto. 
Ketapekon,  Ke  tap'  e-k6n-ndng— Tij 
Ketawaagaa  ^Chemkct*. 
Ketch  eganune—  Kitchigami. 
Ketchewaundaugumink    K  t   :  i 
Ketcheyea,  Ketchiea- Kichai. 
Ketchigamine=  Kitchigami. 
Katchi  na,  Ketchip  a  buan- Kcehl] 
Ketchiquut-  Titicut. 
Ketciwawiyandaganiaf  -  K 

Ketehigamina-  Kitchigami. 
Ketehiquut,  Ketehtequtt- Titicut. 
K  etetaa = S  hn  n  wappom . 
k  'e'tgo  bittan-Kctxohittan. 
Kethepecannank—Tippc'canfH'. 
Keth  e  wan  <ion  gon  ing  Kctchcwaui 
Kethtipecanunk,  Kethtipiconanckol 
K-  t  ka  keah=  Kitkehahk!. 
Ketlakaniak«Coonia<-. 
Ketlane-  Kitlani. 
Ketlitk  Kutchin-  Unakhotana. 
Ke  toon  ok  ahelk-  Kitwinahilk. 
Ketachetnaer—  A  1 1  ton  a. 
Ke'tai-  Kataey. 
Ketticut-Titlcut. 

Kettle  band,  Kettle  band  8ioa«-Oohenonpa. 
Kettle  Falla,  Kettle  Indiaaa-Colville. 
Kettooah-Kltuhwa. 
Ket-wilk  ci  pa-  Kitwilksheba. 
Ketyagooa^  Kittizoo. 

Kevalinye  Mute*,  Kevalinyea—  Kcvalingam :ut 

Ke  waught  chen  unangha-  Kewaughtohenemach. 

Kewaweea-  Keyauwee. 

Keweah'«  Kawia. 

K"e^ertea«  Kekerten. 

Keyaweea^  Keyauwec. 

Keycchiea,  Keyche,  Keychiea  -  Kichai. 

Keyar-hwotqet—  Keyerowotket. 
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Keyea,  Keyeaheea, 

Keyuae=-Cayuse. 
Kexerevaky= Koserefskl. 
Keztee-kezche. 
Kfwe  tpa  Gottine-1 
Kgallegak-Kinlegak. 
Kba' a=Chcghitfl 
Khapntayakhun'khin- Aleut. 
Khahkhahtona"  Chippewa. 
IT  haibha£'= Santa  Clara. 
Khaigamut-Khaik. 

Khakhatona,  Khakhatonwan-Chippewa. 
Khalame=  Clallam. 
Khaltat'a  village  =  Kaltat. 
Khanukh=Goch. 
K'ha-po-o— Snnta  Clara. 
Kha  t  a  ottine- Kawchodinne. 
Kha  tcho  got  tine— Kawehogottine. 
Khatnotoutze  —  Kagokakat. 
Khatukeyu  —  Win  tun. 
Kha  tpa  Gottine  Kawchodinnc. 
Khecham— Luiaeflo. 
Khckhu  Kake 
Khraipaim—  Kentpstm. 
Khina  Haade  Haena. 
Khiondaeeahaa—  Ekiondatsaan. 
Khionontatehronon, 
tati. 

KhleT-ta-Tlelding. 
Khogotlinde-  Khogoltlindc. 
Khootznahoo=  Hubmuwu. 

Khoouchtioulik,    Khoouchtioulik  mioute-  Koyuk- 

tolik. 
Khoao- Hopi. 

Xhotilkakat,  Khotilkakate,  Khotylnakat-Kotil. 
Khoulpouni-  Khulpunl. 
Khounanilinde-Khunanilinde. 
Khu  a  nika  ahing  ga-Khru. 
Khuilchan,  Khuilch  ana  -  Kulchana. 
Khuingetakhten,     KhuingitatekhUn  -  K  ui  ng*I  i  te- 
takten. 

Khuligichagat—  Khuligiehikat. 
Khu"  tdoa  •  Kun. 
Kdn  un  ah'  <Tahltan. 

Khuat  e-nftt,   Khuat  e-nete—  Khwaishtunnet  urine. 

Khutano,  Ehatanu—  Hutanuwu. 

Khutulkakat    K  n  t  u ! 

Ki-a-a- Pne bin  Alto. 

Ki  a'  anaan = K  ech  i  pa  nan . 

Kiaboha  -  Kiabaha. 

Kiaffeaa=  Kua^e. 

Kiahoba  =-  K  iat>aha. 

Kialni-Kinaani. 

rU'-ki-nie-Kiakiina. 

Kjaknukmiut=  Kinipetu. 

Kialaiahe,  Kialechiea,  Kialeegeea,  Kialega,  Kialgie, 

Kialiagee=  Knilaidshi. 
Kialigamiut-  Kaialik. 

Kialigaa.  Kialige.  Kialigee.Ki  a-li-jee-Kailaidshi. 
Kiallegak^KiaWk. 
Kianamaraa-Ctallinomcm. 
Kia'-na  wa-  Kechipauan. 


K  :  kwai 


Kichtawangh*.  Kichta- 
Kichto  wangha  -  Kitcha 


Ki-a'-ni-Kegi. 
I-Klai 


_  anusili. 
Kiapaha=Quapaw. 
E'iap  kwai  na.  K  iap'- 
kwin~Oio  Callente. 
Kiaaaes,  Kiasseachaneres  Ki 
Kiataginute  Kiatagmiut. 
Kiataro,  Kiataw—  ( 'oyoteros. 
Kiatenea=»  Kiatagmiut. 
Kiatena«a  =•  Knaiakhotana. 
Kiateroa—  Coyote  ros. 
Ki'  a  wi,  Kiawaya—  Kio\ 
Ki  a  wet  ni=-  Klnwetnau. 
Kiaw  pino-  Koprino. 
Kibun— Qulburi. 
Kicapooa,  Kicapoua, 
Kicaraa— Arikara. 
Kiccapooa=  Kickapoo. 
Kichae-Ki.hai. 
Kic  haga  -  Ca  va  hoga. 
Kichaoneiak,  Kichaoueiak-  Kishkakon. 
Kic  hapaca=  Kickapoo. 
Kiehe=  Kichai. 

Kicheaipiiriniouek,   Kicheeipiriniwek  -  Kiehesipi- 

rini. 
Kichlk-Kilehik. 
a— Kichai. 
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Kichkagoneiak,  Ki 
Kichtagea  Illinois. 
Kicbtawan,  KicbUwanc, 
wont,  Kichtcwangh, 

wank 

Ki'*iku'#uc«  Wichita. 
Kieitcac- Kichai. 
Kickabawa=Klshkawbawec. 
Kickapoo-  Kispokotha. 

Kickapooa  of  the  prairiea- Prairie  Kickapoo. 

Kickapooa  of  the  Vermilion-  Vermilion. 

Kickapoa  =  Kickapoo. 

Kick-a-pou-go-wi  Town Kickapougowi. 

Kickapoua,  Kickipoo-  Kickapoo. 

Kick-aa-tee=  Kiksadi. 

Kicktagea—  Illinois. 

Kicktawanc  ^  Kitcha  wank. 

Kickuallia—  Kikiallu. 

Kiclichee=»  Kailaidsbi, 

Kicoagovea,  Kicoapoua,  Kicopoux—  Kirkapoo. 

Kic  ta  wane  =  Kitcha  wank. 

Ki  dagh  ra=  Azqueltan. 

Kiddan  -Skc'liius. 

Ki'dd*k«diaae-  Wichita. 

Kidelik=Kidnelik. 

Kidiknrua- Wichita. 

Kiecbee—  Kichai. 

Ki*ktaguk- Kiktaguk 

Ki  e  n  kc  ton*    Si*seU  >n . 

BNU-  Cay  use. 

Kieeno'a  village-  Wakanasisi. 

Kieteng-Kiatang. 

FieUaab™  Kichai. 

Kiewah- Kiowa. 

Ki-gal-twal-la-  Watlala. 

Kigama,  Kigamee,Kigenea=  Kaigani. 

Kiggtktagmyut-  KigiKtagmiut. 

Kigbetawkigh  Roanu=-  Illinois. 

Kighirafl— Atka. 

Ki(?h  Mionte  =  Kiktaguk. 

Kiffbtagea—  Illinois. 

Kightewangh,  Kightowan^Kitchawank. 

Kigikhkhun  =  Atka. 

Kigikhtawik,  Kigiktaoik^  Kiktaguk. 

Kiglaeka,  Kiglaaka- Kiglaahka. 

Kignaamiut»  Kingnamint. 

Kiguel—  Mishikhwntmetunnc. 

Kigukhtagmyut  ■  Kigiktagmiut. 

Ki  gu  kaa  Band  -  KiyukHa. 

K  i  h  a  toak '  =Qllijotoa. 

Ki'hi=Kingcgan. 

Kihigouna-  Cnalaiska. 

Kihnataa=- Crows. 

Kihotoak-Quijotoa. 

Ki'-hu=Kcgi. 

Ki  hua^Santo  Domingo. 

Kiimilit- Eskimo. 

Kii-Oabrielcno. 

KijataigmjuUn,  Kijataigmiiten,  Kijaten-KiataK- 

miut. 

iik-Nikhkak. 


Kickapoo. 
Kikanonas«  Karankawa. 
Kikapau.  Kikapoea,  Kikapooa— Kickapoo. 
Kikapouguoi  Ki<'kapoiig<»wi. 
Kikapous,  KikapSa,  Kikapoux,  Kikapouz, 

Kickapoo. 
Kikaatas  -  Crows. 
Kikchtaguk=  Kiktaguk. 
Kikealana  Kikiallu. 
Kikhtaghouk,  KikhUngouk- Kiktaguk. 
Kikhtog  dmut  Eiwhuelit. 

KikiallTa,  Kik-i-alloa,  Ki  kia-'ooa.  Kikialtia-Ki 

kiallu. 
Kikikhtagamiut—  Kiktak. 

Kikikhtagyut,  Kikiktagamutc,   Kikiktagtnut—  Ki- 

kiktak. 
Kikiktowrak=  Kiktagnk. 
Kikkapooa—  Kickapoo. 
Kikkertaraoak->  Kkertarsoak. 
Kikkerton  Kckortcn. 
Kikkhlagamute,  Kikkhtagamute- Kiktak. 
Kik  Khuigagamute,  Kikkhwigagamute»  Kikuikak. 
Kikliakliakakate-  Kakliaklfa. 
i=Kiequotank. 
a-Kickapoo. 
i-Kitksan. 
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K I K  W ISTLHJ  KLSH  A  W  IN 


IB.  X.  I. 


Kikwiatoq- Kikwistok. 
Kik  w u n  w u    K  k 
Kilametagag  -  Kilimantavit; 
Kilamooka,  Kil  a  mox,  Kilamukea, 

nook. 

Ki'lat-Tf<imshian. 

Kilatica-Kilatilca. 


KUamute-THla- 


•  Kilimantavie. 
Kilauwitawinmium- Kusllvak. 
Kilawalaka-Kitlakdamix 
Kil<ah-ta»Kitkahta. 
KUehikh-Kllchlk. 
Kilgat=> T&imshian . 
Kilgon  wan  —  K  i  t  \v  I  ngac  1  > . 
Kil-nai-oo— Skidegate. 
Kil  har  hurat'a  Town—  K  tlherhursh. 
Kil  har-nar'a  toun=*Kilhcmcr. 
Kiliga-  Kailaidshi. 
Ki  lln  Ig  myut—  Kilinigmiut. 
Kiliateno,  Kiliatinaux,  Kilietinon-Cree. 


iat>< 


Kilia tinon a  of  the  bay  of  Ata< 

scoutton. 
Kilistinoe,  Kiliatinoua-Crov. 
Kiliwataal,  Kiliwatahat- Kalawat*et. 
Kil  kait  hade-Hlgahet. 
Kilkat=-Tsimsliian. 


touek-Bou- 


Tillamuok. 


•  Killaxthokle. 
Kill  Buck-  Killbuck'H  Town. 
Kill  Cloae  By-Nitotaikaiastanik*. 
Killeegko—  Kailaidshi. 
Killemooka,  Killernoux— Tillamook. 
Killeatinoea—  free. 
Killewataia—  Kalawataet. 
Killimoucka,  Killimoua,  Killimax— Tillamook. 
Killini—Cree. 

Killia  tamaha    Inkillis  Tamaha. 
Killiateneaux,  Killiateno«a,   Killiatinaux,  Killis- 
tini,  Killiatinoer,  Killiatinoea,  Killiatinona,  Kil 
liatinoua,  Killiatina^Cree. 
Killiwaahat,  Killiwatahit--  Kalawalnel. 
Kill  un  rhan.  Killooaa, 
Killaroaht—  Kelseinaht. 
Kill  uda- Kil  iuda. 
Killutaar-Kilutaai. 
Killymucka-Tillamook. 
KilooUa-Kilutaai. 
Kil  pan  hua-Kilpanlas, 
Kilaamat-Kelsemaht. 
Kilyamigtagvik-Killmantavie. 
■Oalisteo. 


Ki'mkuitq-KiniMiuit. 
Kimmockaowick-  Karmmlt. 


Knnoenima, 
Ki  na-Kainah. 
Kinabik  -  Kcnnbig. 
Kinaetxi—  Knaiakhotana. 
Kinagamute—  Kinak. 
Kinaghi  Kaniagmiut. 
K  inabi'pi'ako  -  Tonkawa. 
Kinohungik  Kinagingeeg. 
Kinahzin— ('a.HM  Morvna. 
Kinai,  Kinaitaa,  KinaiUe,  Kinaitxi, 

jut—  Knaiakhotana. 
Kinakanei— Okinaga  n. 
Kin  a  roa  lax.  ~ 
Kinawaa- Kiowa. 
Kinckcmoeka-  Mi<* 
Kindais  Ki-ndaia. 
Krnrfofte-Wejcgi. 
Kinebikowininiwak-  Shoahnn  i . 
Kinegana-  Kinugumiut. 
Kinegnagamiut=  Kim-Kiiagak. 
Kinegnagmiut -  Klnegnak,  Kazboiu&kl. 
Kine-ne  ai  koon— Kainah. 
King  a  ghee,  King  a  kbi  -  Kingegnn. 
Kingawa    K  tngua. 
King  Beaver  a  Town^TilM-aruwas. 
Kingee'  ga  mut  Kimigiimiut. 
Kinggigtok-Kingiktok. 
King  Heijah'a-<<>e  Hadjo*  Town. 
Kinghiak- Kingiak 


Kinaixi,  Kina- 


Kingoua=-  Kingua. 
Kinlaak- Kingiak. 
Kinibeki- Kennebec. 
Kinicklick-Kiniklik. 
Kinik-Knik.  , 
K'in'i  Kel-Kintyel. 
Kinik  Mute-  Kinugumiut. 
k— Acolnplssa. 

Kiniahtino-Cree. 
luit,  Kiniaquitt-Kimaquit. 


■Cree. 

Kiniwaa- Kiowa. 

Kinkalo- Pueblo  Pintado. 
Kinkhankuk-  Kinagingeeg. 
Kinkyel— Pueblo  Pintado. 

Kinlitcl,  Kinlitcini,  Klnflt«i\  KinllUi'dine'- Kinh 
Utah!. 

Kin  nach  hangik,  Kinnakangeck  =-  Kinagingi r; 
Kin-naa-ti — shotigopo  v  i. 
Kinnato  ika—  Kinuhtolah. 
Kinnata,  Kinnata 
Knaiakhotana. 
Kinnebeck  Indiana— Xorridgewock 
Kinnepatoo,  Kinnepatu=Kinipetu. 
Kmnick- Kinik. 
Kmnipetu  -  Kinipctu. 
Kinnewoolua—  Kit  lakdamix. 
Kinnipiaka- Quinnipiac. 
Kinnatoucka-  Kinuhtoiah. 
Ralnah 


Kinonohepiirinik, 
Kinongeouilini— S 


Kelnouche. 
Kinaaatin-  Kwilehana. 
Kinae — Ca  y  use. 

Kinatenaux,  Kinatinaux—  Cree. 
Kintail-Kintyel. 
Kintcuirhuikut^Klruhuwhlkut. 
Kintooaw,  Kintecoy,  Kiatc  Kayc 

tico. 

Kin  Tiel.  Kintyeli=  K  int>  <•!. 
Kinugmut.  Kinugumut  Kinugumiut. 
Kinuiak—  Paugwik. 
Kinuyak  Kingiak. 
Kinya  Inda- Jicarilla. 
Ki'  o  a  mo =. San  to  Domingo. 
Kiobobaa-Kiabaha. 
Kiocaiea- Kiyukm. 
Kioetoa-Khioetoa. 
Kiokioan,  Kiohuan. 
K10kakona-Kisl»kakon. 


Kiooao-Cavuse. 
Kiooata—  Kiuata. 
Kiotaaa  -  Kio. 
Kiouanan, 

Wequadong 
Kioua  •  Dakota. 
Kiovaa—  Kiowa. 
Kiowaha,  Kioway-  Kiowa. 
Ki'-o-wummi— Santo  Domingo 
Ki  pan  n a  -  K lpana. 
Kipikarvi.  Kipikawi,  _ 
Kip  nai'  ak,  Kipniaguk, 
Ki  Pomaa-  Kato. 
Kiqataa- Crown. 
Ki  rauaah  -  Ouerechoa. 
Kirbawguagh  Roanu  ^Kartmgaffh 
Ki  ri  knr-uka,  Kirikurua—  Wichita 
Kxriatinon-Cree. 
Ki'  ro-ko'-qo-toe-Kirokokhochc. 


-Pepikokla. 


c-Yurok. 
Kiaalaa-Kitzilas. 
Kia  an  dinne.  Kiaaai- Puebloa. 

Ki.«hkakon. 
Kiacapoooko— Klspokotha. 
Ki»rhigamma=»  KlUdiigami. 
Kiaeh-pich-14  ota—  KiOipachluob*. 
Kiacopokoa—  Kinpokotha. 

Kia  ge  gaa.  Kiagegoa,  Kia-go-gaa—  KialigagaK«. 
Kiabaia—  Kichai. 
Kiahakerira-  Hup*. 
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Kiahequechkftla—  Kl&hakoquilla. 
Kishey  -  Ki-ki. 
Kiahgahgahs  =  Ki."*hgagass. 
Kishkako  =  K ishkaki  : i 

Kishkc  gat  =  Ki>*hKHKas«. 
Kiahkemanetaa.  Kiahi 
Kiahkuak»= Kuskuskl. 
Kiah  pi  youx^Ktohplyeoux. 
Kiahpochalota,  Kiahpokalanta— Ki»hpachlaot.«. 
•  Kiowa  Apache. 

•  Kbthkakon. 
=»Ki*hgagass. 
Kiskaionk,  Kiekakona,  7" 
Kiahkaknn. 

»-KiVpokotha. 
Kiakemanitaa,  Kiakemeneco 
Kiakiack,  Kialriak-Chiskiac. 
Kia  Kiea^Kiski. 
Kit  Kightkonck-Keskistkonk. 
Kiskokana    K  ishkakon. 
Kiakomnitoa— Klnkominitocs. 
Kiako wanitaa  -  K  iskomlnltoes. 
Kiaknakiaa—  Ka*ka.«k  ia. 
Kisky  Kiski. 
Kishstinons  i'ri''. 
Kiapachalaidy.  Kispachlohta  KM, 
Kiapaiooha  ■  K  ishpiycoiix. 
Ki»papou»    K  ieknpoo. 

Kiapiax    Ki*hpi)  ix. 

Kiapogogi,  Ki  apo-ko-tha-  KiKpokotha. 
Kispyaths,  Kiapyox- Kiahpiyeoux. 
Kisaah-CooMa. 
Kiaaaiakh-  Kaahaiak. 

i-Kbhgagass. 


Kitadab-Kitunto. 
Kitaeschea,  Kitaeaechia- Kichai. 
Kitaheeta-  Hitcbiti. 
KiUlaaka=  Kit/.ilas. 
Kitamah,  Kitamah  t, 
Kit,  an,  dob  —  K  i  tu  n  to. 
Ki  ta  ne  make-=  K  hitaru 
Kitangataa-*  Kitangata. 
Kitanninf  -  Klttanning. 
Kitana— Gituna. 
Kita  tela- Kitkatla. 
K  i  ta  wan — K  i  tahon. 
Kitax  Kiiaix. 
Kit  cathla- Kitkatla. 
Kitchaclalth-  Kitaalthlal. 
Ki'tchaa- Kichai. 
Kitchatlah- Kitkatla. 
Kitchawanc,  Kitchawonck-Kitchawank. 
Kitche,kla,la-  Kitmlthlal. 

i-Kitximgnylum. 
Kitchiea- Kichai. 


Kitchigamich,  Kitcbigamick-Kitchigami. 
Kitchigami  wininiwak- Kitfhigumiwininiwiig. 
Kitehimkale— Khziingnylum. 
Ki  tc  hiaibi- winini  wak  —  K  i  tchiaibi  w  i  ni  n  i  w  ug . 
Kitcho  pataki—  Hichopataki. 
Kitchtawangha— >  Kitcbawank. 
Kitchu  laaa    K  itzila-. 
Kitchupataki—  Kitchopataki. 
Kitcigamiwininiwag — Kc 
Kitcoonaa—  Kitwlngach. 
Kite— Crows. 

Kite  Indiana,  Kitea—Staitan. 
Kiteatuea— Kittizoo. 
Kitha  ata-  Kitkabta. 
Kit  hai-uaaa  hade-Hlgniu. 
Kithannink=  Kittannlng. 
Kithatla- Kitkatla. 
Kitbigami-  K  i  tch  isrami. 
Kitbkatla- Kitkatla. 


Kltira'ru-  Kitcgareut. 
KitiVahUn-Ki  • 


Kitk) 

KJ'tiklti'ab-Wichita. 
Kitimat-Kitamat. 
Kj  tmahs  Kitanmaiksh. 
Kitiatzoo- K  i  tt  iax>. 
Kit'-ka— Kitkebahki. 
Kitkaata.  Kitkada,  Kitkait— Kitkahta. 
Kitkagai    K  ifhsiairn*''. 
Kitkaha'ki.  Kitkahoeta-  Kitkchahki. 
Kitkaht,  Kitkathla.  Kit  kats  -  Kitkabta. 
Kit'-ke-hak-i- Kitkchahki. 


Kit  kball  ab,  Kit-khatla-  Kitkatla. 
Kit-kaum,  Kit-kaun  —  Kilksan. 
Kitlaedamax—  Kitlakdaniix. 
Kitlach  damak,  Kitlach  daraix=  Kitlakdamix. 
KiUan,  Kitlan  Kilwilpeyot-Kitlani. 
Kitlatamox- Kitiakdaraix. 
Kitlax-Kitaix. 
Kitloop,  Kitlop-Kitlope. 
Ki  ton a'oa- Kutenai,  Upper  Ki 
Kitoonitxa-  Kitkatla. 
Eta-axb  U  al  ch-  Kitaalthlal. 
Kitaaai- Kichai. 
Kitsagaa  Ktsh^agaas. 
Kitaagatala-  Kitaalthlal. 
KiUaTchea- Kichai. 


Kitaaah,  Kitaaal,  Kite  de  I 

Kitaeeab-Kitzeesh. 
Kitacguecla,  Kitae-gukla—  Kitzegukla. 
Kit  ae-lai-ao,  KltaaUaair,  Kitaellaae- Kitzila*. 
Kitaenelab, 

gukla. 

Kita  ge  gooa,  Kita  go  ga*e  =  Ktahgagaas. 
KJ  taigeubl a^Kitaigucba,  Kitaiguhli  Kuzegukla. 

KitaoM- Kichai. 
KiUpayucha. 

Kfahpiyeoux. 
KiUpukaloata-Kishpaehlaot*. 

Kiu-ae-quec-la-  K/tzi-gukla. 
Ki'Uu- Kichai. 

Kitaumkalem,  Kitaumkalum— Kitzimgaylum. 

Kitawingaha—  Kitwingach. 

Ki  tswinaoolda—  Kitwinakole. 

Kittak=Kitaix. 

Kit  ta  maat  Kitaixiat. 

Kittamaqae-ink,  Kittamaqundi—  Kittamaquiodl. 

Kittamarka,  Kit  ta-muat—  Kitamat. 

Kitt  ando— Kitunto. 

Kittaning,  Kittaonea— Klttanning. 

Kit-ta-waa— Cumahewa. 

Kitte  ga -re-ut,  Kitte-garrca-oot,  Kit-te-gani- Kite 
garcut 

Kit  tek,  Kitten,  Kit-tax- Kitaix. 

Kittimat- Kitamat. 

Kit  tiatxu- Kittizoo. 

KittUia-Kitlani. 

Kitt-lope-=  Kitlope. 

Kittoa—  Kituhwa. 

Kit  too  nub'  a-  Kutenai. 

Kittowa—  Kituhwa. 

Kittralchla- Kitkatla. 

Kittamarka-  Kitamat. 

Kittowa-  Cherokee. 

Kituanaba—  Kitunahan  Family,  Kutenai. 
Kltobwagl'  -  Cherokee. 
Kitunaha- Kitunahan  Family,  KutenaL 
Ki  tun  ana.  Kituna'xa—  Kutenai. 
Kitwaacole,  Kit  wan-cool- Kitwinakole. 
Kit-waag-agh,  Kitwangar- Kitwingach. 
Kitwanahelt-Kitwinshilk. 
Kit  will-coita;  Kitwill,  quoita-Kitwilgioks. 
Kit,  will,  »u,  pat-  Kitwilksheba. 


Kit  wulg  jata- Kitwilgioks. 
Kit  wulkae  la-Kitwilkaheba. 
Kitwunga-  Kitwingach. 
Kitwnnkool  -  Kitwin.«ikole. 
Kityagooa—  Kittizoo. 
Kit  ailaae—  Kitxilaa. 
Ki-ua- 


niiti 


Domini 


vi. 


Kin  aha  dee — Shongown 
Kiukuaweakitchimi  uk— 
Kiuaoa— Cayuse, 
KiTalbioqua-  Kwalhiofpia. 
Ki valmag  mint  Kevalingamiut 
Kivalinge-  Kechemudluk. 
Kivicbakh-Kvichak. 
Kivoma-Santo  Domingo. 
Kivualinagmat-  Ki  vualinak. 


Kiwaa  Kiowa. 
Kiwaw= Cayuse. 
Ki'-wo-mi- Santo  Domingo. 
Ki  xmi  Kinugumiut. 
Ki-ya-banni,  Ki-ya-jani- Kiyahani. 
1  Kiyataigmeuten,  KiyaUn- Kiatagmiut. 
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KIYUKSAN  KOIKHPAG  AMUTE 


IB.  A.E. 


Kiyuksan  =*  Kiyukaa. 
Kiyuae  ■=  Cay  use. 
Ki  2an'-ne» Pueblos. 
Ki/ti    I  ■  '  i  rielefio. 
K  kaltat«=  KaltRK. 
K  -kaaawi  ~  Kowasayee. 
K  khaltat  =  Kaltat. 
Kkhaltel-Kaltag. 
Kk"a  Ion  Gottine  ~  Kraylongottine. 
Kk^ayipa  Gottine-  K  rayiragottine. 
Kkrayou  Kouttanav  Kaivuhkhotana. 
Kk,,ayttchare  ottine-  Kawchodinne. 
Kk^ay  tpele  ottine,  Kkpeef  ayU  kke 

K'kwa  k n m -Kukwakum. 

Kl  aamen— Sliammon.  * 

Klaat  aop- Clatsop. 

Klaohatah  Klikitat. 

Klackamaa,  Klackamua,  Klarkamuaa—  Clackama. 

Klpckarpun  Ntlakyapamuk. 

Klackataeki,  Klackatucka-  Klikitat. 

KiA'ecai-iix-  Ktlaeahatlkik. 

K:  a'gulaq    Knt ilw  i. 

Klahangamut—  Klehakuk. 

Klahara=  Klahoaaht. 

Klahinks—  Yakutat. 

Klah  oh  quaht— Clayoquot. 

Klahooee  —  Clahooae. 

Klahoquaht^Clayoquot. 

Klahose,  Klahona- Clahooae. 

Klah  wit  aia  -TlauitM*. 

Klaizarta,  Kla  ix  xarta-Makah. 

Klakalama -  Thin kalama. 

Klakamat-Claokama. 

Klakatacka- Klikitat. 

Klakheluk-Neahkeluk. 


i-Klukwan. 
Kla  kwul  lum=-Cloounllum. 
Klalama,  Klalanea,  Klallam-Clallam. 
KUmaca.  Klamaka—  Klamath. 
Klamaakwaltin^  Klaniasqualtin. 
Klamat—  Klamath. 

Klamath- Lutuauiian  Fiimily,  .Shaatan  Family 
Klamath  Lake  India 
Klamath*<-  Yurok. 
Klimatk  Klamath. 
Kla  ma  took  =  Klnrnatuk. 
Klameth.  Klameta- Klar 
Ki.a'mou—  Kntlamoik. 
Klanoh  klatklain-  Kalispel. 
Klantala—  K  wntami. 

Kla  oo  qua  ah U,  Kla-oo-qoatea-Clavoquot. 

Klapatci'tcin  •  Kapachicnin. 

Klarkinoa-  Klaxkino. 

Klaahooae-  Clahcw  we. 

Klaa'kaino    K  ln»kino. 

Klaaaet-Makah. 

Klaaa  ki  no-Khu»klno. 

Klatawara—  Klatanan*. 

Klat  la  waah-Klatlawa.s. 

Klatolklin^KnUd.ikotln. 

Klatolaeaquilla-Tlatlasikonla. 

Klatraps.  Klataapa-Clat.-top. 

KlaUcanai.KlaUkanai,KlaUkania,KlaU-ka-nuiae^ 

Tlatskanai. 
Kl  a  tao  pa  —  < "  1  n  tsop . 
Klatitonia  Tlntakntiai. 
Klauoh  klatklam    K  utcrmi 
Klauauna-Tlnnnsivi. 
Kla  wit  aia,  Kla  wi  Uuah-TluuiUK 
KlawmutK  Kluinnth. 
Klaxennette  -Tak.«omiut. 
Klay  cha  U  tiiuieh-Thlingchadinnc. 
Klay  quoit=-Clnvnquot. 
Klay  Unneh  ThlitiKehadinue. 
Kl  changamute=  Klehakuk. 
Klech  ah'  mech-Tlknineheon. 
KleguUhegamut  -  Kleguchek. 
Kleketat=  Klikitat. 
Klemook  -  Tillamook. 

Klen  ee  kat«\  Klene-kate=  Kolusehnn  Family, 
can*.  Kliavakan«=Klinkv 


Klin  tchanpe,  Klin  t 
Kliquit%l= Klikitat. 
Klittinaux,  Kliatinona. 
Xliuquan    K  I  ink  w  an. 
Klo  a  taul  tahik' — Tutchonekutchin . 
Klockwaton,  Klockwatone—  Klochwi 
K ' loptce'  vinae-  Klothchctunne. 
Klbgtfine,  Klogidlne',  Klogiii-Klogi. 
Kl  o  ke-ottine,    Klo  kke  Gottine,    Klo  kk«M>tti««- 

Klokegottine. 
Klokwan-Klukwan. 

i-Tukkuth 


Kliarakana.  1 

Klicatat,  Klickataata,  Klick  a  tacka, 

Klickatata,  Klickitat.- Klikitat. 
Klick  an  cheen.  Klickunacheen-^rikamclu^n 
Klikalata.  Klikatat, 
Klinget=THnglL 

•  K  link  wan. 


Klowitahia^Tlauitsis. 
Kluck  hait-kwee.  Kluckhaitkwu. 
Kluckwaton,  Kluckwatone—  Kloch 
Klucquan-  K  Ink  wan. 
Klue.  Klue'a  Village -K  loo. 
Kl  ugaducayn —  K  lokadak  aydn. 
Klukaut.  Klttk  ha  tit-  Klikitat. 
Kluk  nachadi-Tluknahadl. 
Kl uk wan     k  like 
Kluiklua- Tluske*. 
Klu  tagmiut—  Klutak. 
Kn  acaitarea  »-  G  nacai  tare. 
Knaina,  Knaiokhotana 
Knakanak -  Kanakanak. 
Knaut—  Kuaut. 
K  n  ec  ktakimut- Chi  u  kak . 
Kneestenoag  Cree. 

Kngalukmut,  Kng*lukmute=-Kug«»luk. 
Kmegnagamute=K  inegnak. 
Knife  Indiana- Kjihataottinc,  Ntlakyapamuk. 
Knik  Station  -  Knakatnuk. 
Kmktag'emut-Iknetuk. 
Kniq'amut-Knlk. 
Knisteaux,  Kniatenaat.  Kniatenaax, 

Kniateneaax,  Knieteneux.Kniateno, 

Kniatinaax,  Knietioeaux, 
Kairea-  Ntlakyapamuk. 
Koa»  Koi. 

Koa '  ant  El  ~  K  wan  tlen . 
Koahualla  =  Kawia 
Koakiaa— Cahokia. 
Koakramiut—  K 
K  oi'la-Hoya. 
KonEqt=Koalekt 
K  'oa'pQ- Koapk. 
Koaakuna'-Koiak 
Koaaaatl-K.«aati. 
Ko-a-wu-ao-jik= Wakoawissoj  ik. 
Kocetenaya=»  K  u  tenai. 
Kichecho  Wenenewlk"  Kojeje-wininewug. 
Kochkogamuta—  Kochkok. 
Kochkomut-**  Koko. 
Kochlogtogpagamiut-  Kukluktu  k 
Kochninakwe,  Kochonino  HavaaU|>ai. 
Ko  cke-CocbiU. 
Koco—  Hopi. 

ITodalpa  Kiaago-  Dakota. 
Kodeneea—  Kutenai. 

Koohell  ▼«  Kouttchin-KwlU'hakutchin. 

Koechiea—  Kichai. 

Koeracoenetanon=»Coiracoentarion. 

Koetenaia,  KoeUnay,  Koetinaya-  Kutenai. 

Koggiung-  Kogiung. 

Kogholagbi-  I'jialaska. 

Kogmolhk  Mute«=  Kopagmiut. 

Ko  hai,  Kohaio-  Kuhala. 

Koh  atk = Quahati  k  a. 

Koha-yo-Kuhaia. 

Kohcnuu-  Yavapai. 

Kohkang,  Kohtnanamn—  Kokyan. 

Ko  hni'ma.  Ko'-hni'  na^Havaaupai. 

Koh6=Tanaha. 

Kohoaldie=Paiute,  Shlvwita. 

Koho'hlta-TaOB. 

Koho  mats  ka  catch  ka.  Ko  ho  mat  ki  garU  kar  X» 
ho-muta  ka  catch  ka.   Ko  ho-muta  lb  gar,  Koh* 
muUkigartokar  Ki)l,aniutkikat.»ka 
>-  HavaMupai. 


KoiaivU-Coila. 
Ko 
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■  Laguna. 
na-Kwilchana. 
Ko  intchuih-  Koinchuah. 
Koiotero— Coyoteros. 
Ko'-i-yak'— Coos. 
K  6'k  aitq-  Kokaitk. 
Kokuu'k  Ke=-OkiiiHKan. 
Kokeaailah  Kokidlah. 
Kokh'  lit  innuin-Okiogmiut. 
Kokhlokhtokpagamate-  Kukluktuk. 
Kokhuene   <  ajuenche. 
Kokmalec  t  -  Nuwukmiut. 
Kokmullit— Nuwuk. 
Kokob-Kukucb. 
Ko-k'oc'-Coos. 
Xokok-Kochkok. 

I  m  Crows. 


village- Kok 

•  SkokomiHh. 


Kokopa-Cocopa. 
Kokopnyama  Kokopki. 
Ko'  kop  ayu-mu,  Kokop 

Kokop. 
K '  o  k '  o  -r  o  t '  u '  yu—  Pccoa. 
Kokaa  wopalim  —  Pueblo*. 
Kokaoagmyut,  Koksoak 
Kokrontan—  Kagwagtan. 
Kok  wai-y  toch  =  Kokaitk. 

Ko  kyan  a,  Kokyan  winwu,  Ko'-kyua-uh  wua  wu— 

Kokyan. 
Kolapiaaaa— Acolapissa. 
Kolatica-KilatikH. 

Kolchanr  Kolchana,  Kolchina=  Kulchana. 

Koliugi-Tliuglt. 

Koliva-Koroa. 

Xoljuchea.  Kulj  use  hm.  Koljoah,  Kolloahiana    V  !  1 1 

Kol'makovaky-l 

Kolnit-Skilloot. 
Koloohaa-Tlingit. 
Kolok— Coloc. 

Kolooch.  Koloachen— Koluschan  Family. 
Koloahi-  Tltngit. 
KoUhani  =  Kulchana. 
Kolahina—  Ahtena. 
Kolaids.  Kolaina— Colcene. 

Koltcbanea,  Koltachane,  Koltachanen,  Koltachaner, 
Koltahnn,  Koltahanen,  Koltahanea,  Koltabani, 
Koltahany—  Kulchana. 

Koluch- Kolunchan  Family. 

Kolumakturook,  Kolumatourok.  Kolumatarok—  Kill- 
mantavie. 

Kolu»chian»,  Koluah 


lly. 

Kol 'utuah  -  Calapooya. 
Kolwa  -  Kuroa. 
Kolyuxbi-Tlingit. 


Komate- Comanche. 
Kom'-bo-Yanan  Family. 
K  '6'xn'enoqe-  Komenok. 
KomkiutU—  Komkyutla. 
Komkome'— Tonkawa. 
K  omko'tKa—  Komkutla. 
K  'o'mkyutia—  Konikyutis. 
Kom  Maiduxn—  Achomawi. 
Ko'mpabi'anta,  Kompa'go=  Kiowa, 
Kotni'eka  K'inahyup—  Arapaho. 
K  o'moks,  Ko-mookna— Comox. 
Ko'mpabi'anta—  Kiowa. 
Ko  mun'  i  tup'  i-o=  Nt  z  Perces. 
Komux-Comox. 
K6na="Skedans. 

Konagia=  K  an  iagmiut. 
lope. 

•  Canarlasaga. 
i-TCaniagtnint. 


•  Kanohatino. 

K  1 1 1  -u 

,  kna— Comiakin. 
Kone  Konep  —  Konekonlp. 
Kongigamut,  Kongigamut*—  KungUgemiut. 
Kongiganagamute—  Kongigaiink 
Koniagi,  Koniagmutea—  Kaniagniiut. 
Koniata— Tonthata. 
Konick-Cooniac. 


Konigunt 

Koniao-  flavaaupai. 
Koniagen=Esquirnauan  Family.  Kaniagmiut. 
K  o  nkh  a  ndeenhronon — C 
Konkon*=-  Ton  ka  wa. 
Ko'°lo=»  Kouglo. 
Konnaack— Cooniac. 
Konnaudaugua  Cauandaigua. 
Konoptinnoa  -» Kanohatino. 
Kononduigua  -  ( 'aiiiiiKiukMm. 
Kononwarohar*  —  (lanowan  iharc. 
Konootena—  Kanuti. 
Konoabiooi,  Konoaaioni—  Iroquois. 
Konowiki  Conoy. 
Konsa,  Konses  kmivt. 
K  o  nabawi — Cooah  a . 
Kontarea— Contaroa. 
Konuaga— Caughnawaga. 

Iroquois. 


Kooagamutea-  Kowagmlut. 
Kooagomutea-  Kunmiut. 
Koo  i-aab  te-  Koaaati. 
Koo-oha-koo-cbin-  Kutchakutchin. 
Koo  chee-ta-kee, 
Koocbin  —  Kutchin. 
Koo  chi  ta  ker-  Kot&O 
Kooemata—  Kunmiut. 
'  Ko  oh  16k  ta  a  ue  -  Kalokta. 
Kooigamute  •-  K  wik. 
Kook  a-tee  =  Hokedl. 
Kook  koo- oom—Cooh 
Kookpovoros, 

mint 

Kook  wai-wai-toh=  Kokaitk. 
Kool-Kuneatc. 

Koolaaticira,  Koolaatik-ara- Kot*oteka. 


Koona-Skedan*. 
Koonjealrie-  Kunicaktc. 
Koo  oe  ameuti  kowagmlut. 
Kooq  Mutea-  Kunmiut. 
Kdoqotla'ae—  Kookotlane. 
Kooaah  —  Kusa. 
Koo  aam=  Humm. 
Kooikimo—  Koskimo. 
Koot— Got. 

Xootames,  Kootanaia,  Kootanay,  Kootanie— Kute- 
nal. 

Kootaniea**Kitunahan  Family. 
Koo  tche-nooa-  Hutanuwu. 
Koo- tcbin'=-  Kutchin. 
Koo  tdoa-Koo. 

i-Kitunahan  Family. 


[utenai 

KooUsnuha-Kitunahan  Family. 
Kootenuha,  Koo  tones,  Kootoonaia-Kutcnai. 
Koota«nooa,  Kootanovakie,  Kootznahoo, 

Kootxnov- Hutsnuwu. 
Koovuk = Kowak . 
Kopa-Ctupa. 
K6pa— Creeks. 
Kopachicbin—  Kapachichin. 
Kopagmut,  Koping-meOa—  Kopagmiut. 
Ko  paya -  Tti  1  kepaia. 
Kope«=Copeh. 
Kopi"  tdoa-  K  upiiur. 
K'op-tagui— Jicarilla. 
Koquabpilt—  Koquapilt. 
Koqueigbtuk-  Kokaitk. 
Koquilth-Wlshosk. 
Koquitaa— C<Kiuitl 
Koracocnitonon,  Ko 
Kor*kina=Karkin. 
Korenkake-  Karankawa. 


Koronka-  Karankawa. 
Korovinaky = Korovinski . 
Ko-aa-terhan-Ta'«-  Koaaatl. 
Koacbiginakoje—  Kashega. 
Ko-'ae-a-ae'-nyo*— Cayuga. 
Koaekemoo  — Koskimo. 
Koahtgt-nskoi.  Koabigia, 
Koah  aho'-o-  KaHHOVO. 
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Koskeemoa,  K  o»k 

ki-mo,  Koaki-ma_Ko*klmo. 


Ko  ao  o=Hopi. 

foVo-tce'-  KosoUhe. 
©+a'-tco  tr  ka  -  K  > 
Ko  itete  » lyiiK'iim. 
Kosta  hotek»«=  Kotnoteka. 
Ko-tul  te  me    K  u  iisnt hi khuimu!!,. 
Koaumnea— ( Vwtumni. 
Kotyrof  --  Kooerelnki. 
Kotakoutouemi— Otaguottouemin. 
Kot -a  Kutchin.  Kotch  a  Kutchin-  Kutcbakutchin. 
Kotchitchi  wininiwak  —  Kojej 
Ko  to- yi  mika—  K utaiimi ks. 
Ko'tiyti,  Kot  ji-ti-Coehiti. 
Ko  ton'  api  tup'  i  ©-  ShIMi. 
K'otaaa'-Kio. 

Kotaokhotana-  Kungugemiut. 
Ko  tyi  ti-Coehiti. 

•  Kikiktak. 


ouek. 
wek. 
Kouana—  Kohani. 
KSapahag  —  K  wapahag 
Kouaraa"  U  tiaras. 
Kouari— Hchoharie. 
Kouaa^  Kuwait. 
Ko-uaTi— Tul  kepaia. 
Kouayan,  Kouayon— Ko 
Koudekan—Uaudekan. 
Kouera—  Koroa. 
Kougotia-*  Komkuti*. 
K  oui  vakoui  n  tan  ouaa  -  Cut 

i— Kagwant&n. 
>  Koksoagmiut. 
i=Kolu*chan  Family. 
■Cumshewa 


Kourona,  Kourovaa~  Koroa. 
Kouacha  Kouttchin-  Kutchakutchin. 
Kouae—Cone. 
Kouahnoua—  Hutsnuw  u . 
Kouakokhantaea—  Kuskwogmiut. 
Koutainea.  Koutanis  =  Kutenui. 
Ko  utchan>=  Yuma. 
Koutonaia—  Kutenai. 
Koutzenooa,  Kou 
Kou you    K  1 1 ,  i : 
Kowig  mut*»  Kowagmiut. 
Kowai-=  Salmon  Kiver  Ind 
Kowailchew,  Kow  ait-el 
KowaliUka- Cowlitz. 
Kowang  meun—  Kowagmiut. 
Kow  a'  sab  - Kawaibra. 
Ko-waa-ta-  Kohawhti. 
KowaVi-Tulkepaia. 
Kowelita,  KoweUtak-Cowlitz. 

K  r^!8S?~ 

i-WiHhodk. 
Kowitohana,  Kowitain-Cowichan. 
Kowlitx- Cowlitz. 
Kowmook    (  oinox. 
Kowogocont 
gugharie. 
Kowronan  Koroa. 
Kowwaaayea,  Kowwaaaaye,  Kowwt 

sayee. 
Kow  welth— Chanhl. 
Ko^ninakwe,  K6\niname=  HavamijMii. 
Ko  ya  ta,  Ko-ya-te.  Ko  y  a  tes .  Ko  ye- to  -  Koyeti. 
Ko  y o  konk-ha-ka - Cay uga. 
Koyona  wihwu,  Ko  yo'  no  wun  wu-  Koyonya. 
Koydahtu— Hano. 
Koyoukon-  Koyukukhotana. 
Koyoukouk-Kc 
Koyu— Kuiu. 
Koyugmut=  Koyugmiut. 

Koyutuk  (Hirer),   Koyukuk  aettlemeuU- Koyu- 

oi- Koyukukhotana. 
-  Kotaava. 


yee— Kowa- 


fcBjrrof-Kc*M-ref>ki. 
Kqajcak=Khai"lnik 
K,qai'-ku-tc"ura=Kh:nkue.. 
Kqai  yuk'  kqai=  Khaivukkhai. 
K  qai  yu  mi  ju=  Khaiyumitu. 
Kqa  kqaitc'- Khakhaich. 
Kqato  jaia'  =  K  haehtais. 
K'qil'-uq  -  Khilukh. 
K'qi  nuq'  junn*=> Khinukhtunn.  . 
Kqi -ta  fai't'c*  =  Khitalaitthe. 
Kqlim-kwaic'-'  Khlinikwuish. 
K'aloc'  le  qwut'  tce=-  K  lilo>hk-kh  wu. 
Kqlo  qwai  yu  talu=-  Khlokhwan  utslu. 
K'qloqwec  iunne  =  < 'oorv  Kalaw at**.-t,  s 
K'qolg  Khotkh. 
Kvoptle'nik  =  Colvillf. 
Kqulbanct'-auk=  Kruilhan>htatik . 
Kqu  wai  hua  =  Khuwaius. 
K^agmalit.  Kpagmalivect, 

KramaLit,  K^i 
Kreeka^Cnek- 
Kreea— Cree. 
Kr.-luit  =  Skilloot. 
Krichoa  -(  r.-.  k-. 


=  Creek-. 
K>ikeptalOf>meut=  I  Viulirmiul. 
Kxipniyukamiut  =  Kipniak 
Knqa,  Kris.  Kriatenaux. 

Kriatino=Cree. 
Kroaout-  Kuaut 

K,  oteylo  eut  Kpoteyopeut  Kito^Rrtu: 
Kahkuahking  =  KuskuHki. 
K"  tataa  -  Shanwappotu. 

K  tci'm=  Kicbun. 
Ktnaltana -  Kulehana. 
Ku  ag  unit    Kow  agmiut. 
Kuahadi=  Kwahari 
Kuaja  Kwabu. 
Kua  kaa  =  Sa  n  M  a  reos. 
K  a  kay=  Kuakaa. 
Kuakumtcen  ^Kuakumohen. 
Kui.  kyi  na=  Kwnkina. 
Kualiug  -miut.-Kugaluk. 
Kualt- Kuaut. 
Kualyugmut-  Kugnluk. 
Kuangmiut-  Kowagmiut . 
Kuant-  Kuaut. 
K  ubakhye  —  Ka  waiisu. 
K  u  b»  r a  tp  a t  =-  Penateka. 
Kubok-Kowak. 
Ku-chi-bich-i-wa 
Kucbin— Kutchin 
Kuchnikwe<>  Havtu^upai. 
Kuc '  le  ta  U  KushletaUt. 
K  ud  -  witc  ae  a  -  K  u  ta  w  i 
Kur-h  a  Komoyue. 
Kuenyuguhaka-Cayuga. 
Kue'qa—  Kueha.  Komoyue. 
Kue  xa  Komoyue. 
Kue'xamut- (iuetela 
Kugalukmut,  Kugal 


Kuimiut-Kunmiut. 
Kuhn=Tulkepaia. 


Kuhni  kwe,  Ku'h  nia=.Havaj»upai. 
Kuhna-Tontof*. 
Ku  htche  ta'xka- Kotsoteka. 
Kuhuaabti=  Koha^hti. 
Kuicba  -  Komoyue. 
Kaik- Atnik. 
Kuikawkuk  -  Hawikuh. 
Koikli-Kwik. 
Kukai~M(>lala. 
Ku  i-liM-Kuilitsh. 
Kuilka    Ka-  ku  -  k  ].i 
Kuilkhlogamat«'>  Kuilkluk. 
Kaille  patea— Quileute. 
Koimacb-qai-tocb^  Knnsquit. 
Kain-ae  alta-Quinaielt. 
Kuinakanabt-  Koi.tkana. 
Kuiaaatia-  Kwilchana. 
Kuitare'i-Pai 
Ku  itc-Kuitah. 
Kuizan  Yuma. 

KiMtang. 
-Kuyedi. 
>=Kouvou. 

I'byaka  hanoq<*»  Kukinishyaka 
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Kukhn  yak-Cooniae. 
Kukhpagmiut—  Kopagmiut. 
Kuk-ke-  wa-on  -  an  -  ing  -  W< 
Ku-kua^-San  Marcos. 
Ku'-ku-tci,  Ku'  Icutc  wun-wii— Knkuchi. 
Kukuth  kutchin-Tukkuthkutchin. 
Kukuta,  Kukutai— Kukuch. 

Ku  kwil  ,  Ku  kwll  junne.  Ku-kwll  tun  )unne—Mi- 

Nhikhwutmetunne. 
Ku-lahi    Ku  lila  hi. 
Kulahuaaa—Calahnasa. 
Kola'  Kai  Po  mo  Keliopoma. 
Kula  napo,  Kulanopo  —  kuhlanapo. 
Koli'pten'elt-  Quclaptoulilt. 
Kuldo,  Kuldoe-  Kauldaw. 
Ku-leea,  Ku-leeta—  K 11J  leets. 
Kul  hul  atal  Kadohadacho. 
Ku  U»  kite  hltc'lum-Taltushtuntude. 
Kuli  khlugamute- Kullkluk. 
Kulkuiaala—  Koksilah. 
Kulkumk  Kulkumtah. 

Kulhu  Palua,  Kulleapelm,  Kulleapen-Kalb>pcl. 
Kulluk- .Kulukak. 
Kul  meh  Yiikulme. 
Kulo»towa-  Konglo. 
Kulpa  ki'ako-  K  retail. 
Kulaage  -  K U  1  M?tsivi . 


Kulwoguwigumut-  Kulvaga 
Ku-man  i  a  kw«— Comanche 


vik. 


Kumbatwash—  Knm- 


Kumaa'  junri  -  KMin-iunin 
Kiimbatkni.  Kiimbatuashkni 

batuash. 

Kum  cutes  Kumkewtis—  Komkyuti- 
Kumnom=-  Nuiinok. 
Kumahahaa,  Kumihewa,  Kumahiwa— Cu 

Ku'-mu—  Kunipalgi. 
Kumumbar= Cum  umbah . 
Kun«»Tulkepaia,  Yuma. 

K  'u  M     -  ke<  1  i  :i  v 
Ku'aii  tdoa    K  umjnii. 
K'unake'owai— Kona-kegawai. 
K  unana  =■  Na  banc. 
Ku-fetdi-tdoa-  Kungfetdi. 
Kungeeg- amenta 
Ku  nil'  jiinne  -  \  i-  i 
Kun  la'naa—Kuna-la 
Kunmiun— Kunmiut. 
Kunmud'Un-  Kangmaligmiut. 
Kun  na  nar- weak =  Ant paho. 
K  un  nu'  pi-yu'—  Kunnupiyu. 
Kunoagon Connewango. 
Ku»pi-tdoa-  Kungpi. 
Kunqit-  Uiinghet-haidagai. 
Kunahak  bolukta= Concha. 
Ku-t*  witcaca-  Kutawichasha. 

Kun-td6n=Kun. 


Ku  u.'i  tdoa  Kungtsei. 

Ku»taoa-  tdoa  —  K  u  n gtsoa . 
Ku  nu  haya'nu-  I 'outwit  tomi. 
Kun-fin-ah'— Tab  I  tan. 
Kunwicaaa—  Kutawichasha. 
Kunxit-Gunghft-hafdagai. 
Kunya  tdoa,  Ku«y*td6a=Kungya. 

K is nyi  tdoa  Kungyi. 
Kun  xa  -  Kanze. 
Kudolt-o—  K  wantlen. 
Kuoaugru—  Kuosugru. 
Ku  di'-miel-ta'~  Kupimithlta. 
Kupi1  tdoa.  Kupi-toda— Kuplng. 
Kupuiimiun  =  K  ■  >pagmiQt. 
Kurahi'yi-  Kulabiyi. 
Kuraintu-' 
Kurtx-Kurts. 
Kupvik- Kopagmiut. 
Ku»~Coua. 
Kua  okuwa. 


aa-Coo*.  Creeks, 
aanuna'hi 


Creek  Path. 


Kuach-ke-ti-  Koskedi. 
Kuachkukohwak-muten-  Kuskwogmiut. 
KM  ola'  CUMI*'  -  Sal  wahk*. 

i- Coshocton. 
Corwha. 

Ku*hak  Ghitto-Conehacbitou. 
Kuahak  oaapa— ConshaconKafa 
Kuahak  tikpi— Conchatikpl. 
Kuahang  —  Ka^hong. 
Kuahcuahkec  Ku*ku*ki. 
Kuahichagat-Vagitchitchate. 
Kuah  Kiah-r«al. 
Kuahkuahkee. 

kuaki. 
Kuahocton— Cost 
Kushokwagmut- 
Ku'ahpilu  »'  Kali 


Ku 

<pel 


ikwogmiut. 


Kuab.utuk~KasImtuk. 
Kuail- Caacil. 
Kuailvuk  Knsilvak. 
Ka-ai-pah—  Ko«ipatii\ 
Kuai  Utaha=Go*iut»\ 
Kuakaranaocke,  Kua 
Ku»k  edi-  Koskedi. 
Kuakeiakeea-  Kaskaskia. 
Kua-ke  mu—  Koxkimo. 
Kuskogamute,  Kuakohkagamiut- Kuxkok. 
Kuako  k(iax  tana-  Kuskwoginiut. 
ite,~ 


i-Kuskwogmlut. 
i-Kulcbana.  Kuskwogmiut. 
Kuakokwimer,  Kuakokwimjuta,  Kuaki 

akokwimtai—  K  uskwogmlut. 
Kuakoquimera—  Kulchalia. 
Kuakovak,  Kuakovakh—  Kuskokvak. 
Koakuachki,  Kuakuakaa-Kuskuski. 
Ku»kuake=  Ka-ka>kia. 
Kuakaakeea,    Kuakuakiea,  Kuakuakin, 

Town,  Kuakusky—  Kiifkuakl. 
Kuakutchewak, 
Hkwogmiut. 
Kui  me'  jiinni— Coo«. 
Ku  ao  cha  to  ny  Koaotnhe. 
Kuapflu- Kutenai. 
Kuaailof-Ka-silof. 
Kuaaoe— Cocma. 
Kuat*  Hiade-Kiusta. 
Kuataloga-Custalogu '-  Town, 
ju'  iu  me'  )ttnn<—  Koeotshe. 
Kutanaa.  Kutani-Kutenal. 
Kutani,  Kutania=Kitunahan  Family. 
KutchaaKuttchin.Kutcha-kutchi-Kutcbakutchin 
Kutch'  a  Irutch'-ln-Kwitchakutchin. 
Kutchan  Ynmu 

Kutcaii  Kuttchin-Kutchakutohin. 

f-  Kojejcwlninewug. 


Kutonaqa,  Kutonaa— 


Kutenay-Kutenai. 
lu-Katkwi 


KutkwaUu-  Katk  waahltu. 
Kutlik-Kotllk. 
Kutneha',  K utona.  Kutonacha, 

Kutenai. 
Ku  towa  -  Ku. 
Ku  t'qin—  Kutchin. 
Ko'to=Kurta. 

KuUha  kutahi  -  Kutchakutchin. 
KuUbJ,  Kutahin™  Kutchin. 
Kutano«»koc  -  Hutsnuwu. 
Kuttelapelm  =  Kalispel. 
K  u  ttoowauw- Cherokee. 
Kutzan  Yuma. 
Kii'-ti-ki — Sacaton . 
Ku-fl'-aha— Creeka. 
Kuuta—  Kuta. 
Ku-ux  awa—  Kiyukna. 
Kuvahaivima— Serrauox. 
Kuwahi'-  Keowee. 
Ku  wa'-ku-che-  Koakotaalgi. 
Ku  we  ve  ka  pai-ya-  Yavapai. 
Kuwhala—  Kuhala. 
Kuwichpackmuten—  Ikogmiut. 
Kuwunmiun-^  Kowagmiut. 
KIu'xinodi-Kuhinedl. 
Ku*ni-kue-  FIava»uptti. 
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Kuyalegeea—  Kailiii'M. 

Ku  Ya  munr-g«=Cuyamunque. 

Kuyawaa—  Kiowa. 

Kuyukak— Kuiukuk. 

Kuyukantai- Kovukukhotana. 

Kuyuktolik-  Koyuktolik. 

Kuyuku  haga  =■  Cayuga. 

Kuyukuka.  Kuyukunaki- Koyiikukhotana. 

Kuyutakoe«=  Kuiu. 

KuxUkee-Tltiftkez. 

Kviegmiut,  Kvieguk-miut-Kviguk. 

|vigathlo»amute  -  Kvigatluk. 


Kvifch^Kwik. 
Kvikhagamut-  Kvikak. 

Kvinghak  mioute,  Kvinkhakmut  -  K  vinkuk. 

K viougmioute  =»  K  w  i  k . 

Kviahti— Paguate. 

Kwa— Kwahu. 

K  wa-ai'-tc'I-  Kwaltahi. 

Kwaaksat—  Hoh. 

Kwa'g  ul,  Kwagutl—Kwakiutl. 

Kwahada.  Kwa'hadi-Kwahari. 

Kwahadk'=Quahatika. 

Kwahare  tetcha\kane=  Kwutniri. 

Kwahkewlth-  K  wakiutl. 

Kwahnt  len  -  Kwantlen. 

Kwahu  winwu,  Kwa'-hu-wiin-wu— Kwahu. 

Kwaiantl=<julnaielt. 

Kwaihantlaa  Haade^Kweuruila*. 

Kwaitlena^  Kwantlen. 

Kwakiool-K  wakiutl. 

KwakiuU-Waka*han  Family. 

KwaTcdkui.-Kwakokutl. 


Kwarkowen6x=»  K  wukowenok. 

Kwa  kuhl^Kwakiull. 

KwakuqEmal  endx-  Kwakukemalenok. 

Kwakwakouchioueta-Wakouingoucchiwek. 

KlwalaainU-  K  walnsinLs. 

Kwa  le  cum   Snam en . 

Kwalhiokwaa-  K  walhiloqna. 

Kwa'lI=Qualla. 

Kwaliokwa  Kwalhioqua. 

KwaliuYyl-Qtialla. 

Kwan-le-cum  =  Saamen. 

Kwantlin,  Kwantlum.  Kwantlun  — Kwantlen. 
K wan  wun-wu—  K  wan. 

Kwapa,  Kwnpa  legiha.  Kwapa  Dhigihu  ' Ju  apaw. 
Kwaahillaa,  K  wasila  — <i<mix11h. 

Kwa  }a'  we  junne'—  Kwataml. 
Kwat  kewlth    K  wakiutl. 
Kwat-seno,  KwaU'enoq.  Kwataino— Qnatfiino. 
K watumati '  tene-  Kwataml. 
Kwat-xino-Quatsino. 
Kwauaenoq,  ] 

aenok. 
Kwaw  kewlth-Kwakiutl. 

Kwaw-kwaw-apiet,  KwawkwuwapilC- Koquupllt. 
Kwaw  kweleh~K wakiutl. 
Kwaw-ma-chin-liiiamichan. 
Kwaw  ahe  lah  =  «;oa-Hila. 
Kwawt  ae -no-Wimtaino. 
Kwayo  winwfl.  Kwa'  yo  wiin  wu-Kwayo. 
"  h-Komoy 


Kweaech'- Mohawk. 
Kwe  dee  tut-Quilt  ute. 
K  wee  ahogemut  -  K  wiHhok. 
Kweegamiut  Kwik. 
Kweet=*ljuuit;«<i. 
Kwegamut  Kwik. 
Kwenta  hu-'C^uaitMO. 
K-we'k-adt'enoq  =  Ktiek.sotennk. 
Kwenaiwitl    1  ,'umn  lei  I. 
Kwe-net  che  chat,  Kwe  net  aat'h  — : 
Kwent-le  ah-miih=Kw«'htlmaminh. 
Kwerea  >  Kt'rt'wm  Family. 
Kweteap  tutwi-  Kuehaptuvelu. 
Kwe'tRla^T.simshian. 
Kwctao   H  un  i  t.B«  >. 

Kwe'-wu-uh  wuii  wfl.  Kwewu  winwu—  Kwewu. 
Kwi  ah  kah  -  Komoyue. 
KwichAg-mut-  Klatagmlut. 
Kwichliuagmjutcn,  Kwichpacker, 

tea,  Kwichpak  Indiana- ikogmiut. 
Kwick-ao-ten-o=Ki>t'ks4>ten()k. 
Kwigalogamut.  Kwigalogamute-  K  wiknk. 


Kwigathlogamute, '. 
Kwfha=  Kueha. 
Kwikagamiut, 
Kwikapa- Cocopa. 
Kwikh-Kwik. 

KwikMuagemut-Kwikluagraiut. 
Kwikhpag'emut=Kwikpagmiut. 
Kwikhpagmut-  I  kogmi  ut. 
Kwi'koaenox—  Kwikoaenok. 
Kwik6//em-^  C«>quitlam. 
Kwikaot'enoq,  Kwik'-ao-tino™  Kf 
K  wi  'k  wi  tl  Km  <™  Coq  ul  t 
Kwikwullt-  Watlala. 
Kwfl  aic'  auk=  Kwilnishuuk. 

Kwille  hatea,  Kwillehiut,  Kwilleut,  KwilleybaU. 

Kwilleyute=Quileute. 
Kwillu'ehinl -Cathlamet. 
Kwinaith,  K 

naielt. 

Kwiniahukuneihaki-=Qtiet-nu5ha\YHkee. 
Kwi'nobi.  Kwin  yap 
Kwistyi- Paguate. 
vwiant'-qwIit-Kthul 
Kwitara'-a-  Pawnee. 
Kwitchia  Kutchin=^  Kwitchakutchin. 
Kwi'tctensm— Kwichtent- in. 
Kwite>  an"— Yuma. 
Kwithluag'emut"  K  wi  k  1  nagmi  u  t . 
K wittcha  Kuttehin—  Kwitchakutchin. 
Kwohatk— Quahatika. 
K  woia  kun  a Koi>kana. 
K  wok  wdda«»  Coos. 
K  woratenva^  K  worn  tern. 
Kwoshonipa— Chimariko. 
Kwoat—  Kuaut. 
Kwowahtewug=  Mandan. 
Kwai  joi  »au'=-  Kwsichichu. 
Kwuda- Kiowa. 
Kwul-ai  cau  lk-  Kwuhii-hnmk. 
Kwikl  hau-an-aitc'^KwulhauunniUh. 
Kwulkwul- Nayakololay. 
Kwul  laic^Kwullni*h. 
Kwul'-laq-fau  flt» K wullakhiauik. 
Kwulaeet—Colcene. 

Kwul-tci'-tci-te*ck'-Kwult.*hlLshiii<^hk. 
Kwul  ^aai  yi—  Kwuliaaiya. 
Kwun  Haade—SkiHlan.x. 
Kwun  Lennaa"  Kuna-lan&s. 
K wus  atcl '  qun )Un'n<» K wuaathlkhuntunne. 
Kwua-ae'  ;un  Kunhetunne. 
Kwu-tch-ni    K  \Miinilk. 
K wu t  t i  tcun'-t'ee—  Kwuttitahuntthe. 
Kwygyachp»inagtniut= Kwinak. 

Kxagantaiaaounnia=.  Aleut. 
Kyacka  Kitke. 
Kyahagah=  Cuyahoga. 
Kyahuntgate,  Kyihv  "" 
Kyakima,  K  ya  ki  rr 
Kya-kuina  —  K  wakina. 
Ky  anamara  ™  Oal  1  i  nomero. 
K  ya  na  thlana  kwe-=  Lagui 
K'ya-na-we^>Keehipauan. 
Kya'nuala — K  ia  n  w\  I  i . 
Kyaukw— Tillamook. 
Kyawaya=»  Kiowa. 
Kycu-cut— Kyuquot. 
Kye  use  —  Ca  v  use. 
Kyewaw—  Kiawaw. 
Kygani  -  Kaiifani. 
Kyganie   Skittagetnn  Family. 
Kyganiea,  Kvganj 
Kyia'al-Kvialisl 
Kvia  ltkoangaa    K  inltiagwuns. 
Kyikaade--Kik»adi. 
Kyi.  Kichai. 
iu'tft-Kiuata. 


-Kiakima. 


Kyiu'a 
Kyooae 


Kyo'p'enoq-Koprino. 
KyriatinSna^Cree. 
Kyapyox ^  K ishpaehlaota. 
Ky  uk  aht-  Kyuquot. 
Kyu'  kutc  hitclum-=Takelma. 
Ky  wk  aht,  Ky-yoh-quaht—  Kyuquot. 


Laa'laqacnt'aid,  La' 
Laaluia"Tlaalui». 

tin-  Nex  Percct. 

La 
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Laboba-Sabo 


Boco  del  Arroyo. 


ac  Oourtd'Oreilleband,  Lac  Court  Oreille  Band,  Lao 
Court  Orielles,  Lac  Court  Orville,  Lao  Coutereille  - 
I     Court  Oreille*. 

:nr  Lao  do  Deux  Montagnes- 

Oka. 

Lao  du  Flambeau— Wnuswagimlng. 
Lace  Kn  Emaxix — Tlashgenem  a  k  I . 
Lachsl  sap—  Lakkulzap. 
Lai  ha  ways    A  lachua. 
La  cheg  Tucht. 

La  Cienega,  La  Cienegia,  La  Cienguilla— Cienega. 

Lack-al-aap—  Lakkulzap. 

Lacks  way—  Alachua. 

Lock  Bows-* San*  Arcs. 

Lackweips  Lakweip. 

La  Cloche- Chibaouinani. 

Laco—  Lagcay. 

Lacomnis— Sckumne. 

La   Concepcion-Purisima   Concepci6n  de  Ion 
Asinais. 


Mdeiyc- 


■  Quarai. 
,  Totiakton. 

Lacopseles  -  T I  ascopse  1 . 
Lacota,  La  co tabs-  Dakota. 
Lacquesumne—  Lakisumne. 
Lao  qui  Pari*  " 

dan. 

La-Groix— Anamiewatigong. 
Lao  Shatac— Chetac  Lake. 
Lao  Traverse  band  —  Kiihra. 

La   Dalle  Indians,   La   Dalles   Indiana- Dalles 

Indians. 
Ladaxat — Hladakhat. 

Laek  que  lib  la,  Laek  que  lit  ka  Lekwiltok. 
La  Encarnacion,  La  Encarnaoion  del 

Sudacson. 
La'enuxuma—  Laenukhuma. 
La  Estanoia—  Extancia. 
La  Fallorine—  Munominikashecnhug. 
La  Feuille's  band- Kivukaa. 
La  Follovoine-Munoininikasheenhug. 


tl'gl-Hlagi. 
Lagoons-Tolowa. 
Lagouna—  l<aguna. 
La  Gran  Quivira-Tabim. 
Laguna — Ta  t  ag  ua . 

Laguna  del  Oapitan  Pablo— San  Pablo. 

Lag-una  del  Hospital— Camani. 

Lag  una  da  San  Pablo— San  Pablo. 

Lagunas— Tiinpaiavat*. 

Lagune,  Lagumans,  La  baguna^  Laguna 

Lahama  Luhanna. 

La  Have,  La  Heve— Le  Have. 

Lahayl'kqoan  —  Yakutat. 

Lahouita—  Kawita. 

Lahtohs  —  M  elbow. 

Laich-Kwil  tacks-Lckwiltok. 

Laida,  Laidennoj-Kamotchin. 

Lai  tanes- letan. 

La  Jolla—  La  Joya. 

Lak.  Lakamelloa-Clear  Lake  Indiana. 
La  Ear-  letan. 


Lake  Indians- Dwamish,  Lower  Kutenai.  Seni- 

jextee,  TimpaiavaLs. 
La'klelak,  La'k!elaq-('lat.«op. 
Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains— Oka. 
Lake    Winnebagoshish   band  —  WinnebegOMhishi- 

wininewak. 
Lake  Winnipeg  band— Nibowixibiwininiwak. 
Lakhamute— I  galukmiut. 
Lakmiuk— Laktniut. 
Lakota^  Dakota. 
Lak*  '-an — K 1  u  k  wan . 
Laltailila-Wala*  Kwakiutl. 
Lalach8ent'aid=  Laalaksentaio. 
La  Laguna— Camani. 

loala,  La'lAsiqwala-Tlatla-sikoala. 
•  Lalauitlela 


i-alegak-Tlalegak. 
LaLEla'min-Tlatlelamin. 
Laleshiknom-  Kato. 
La  LiUnes- letan. 
Lai  Linches-Talinchi. 
•La'loalgi-Hlahloalgl. 
'La'lo  kalka-  Hlahlokalka. 
La  Loup-Skidi. 
Lama  —  Lema. 
La-malls-  Chelamela. 
La  Mar— Omaha. 
Lamasket—  Namasket. 
Lamatan—  Huron. 
La  Merced— Merced. 
I  La  Mesa— Temalwabixh. 
Lamikas— Ran  cocas. 
Lamoines—  Laimon. 
La  Montagne— Onondaga. 
Lamparacks—  Dltsnkana. 
Lam*  ei '  *  at-  Wakanasisi . 
Laaa— Tano. 

Lanahltungua,  La'  na  xi'-gAns- Ijinahuwa. 
Lanaxk-flanak. 
Land  Pitches- Sanpct. 
Laneey— Lipan. 

i—  Anc 


L* 


c-  Languntennenk. 
Lanos-Mnnso. 
L'anse-  Wequadong. 
'Lanudshi  apala—  H  Ian 
Laousteque  =»  Texas. 
La  Paddo— Comanche. 
Lapahogi  Arapaho. 

Lapan,  Lapanas,  La  pane,  Lapanne  I.ipau. 
La  pap  poos,  Lapappu—  Lupapu. 
La  Pienes  House  Lndf 


.  Tukkuthkutebin. 
La  Plais— Comanche. 
Lap iako—  H  laphlako. 
La  Play,  La  Playes— Comanche. 
Lapointe,  La  Folate  band,  Lapointe  du  S  am  t 

prit-Shaugawaumikong. 
la  Pong-  Piinca. 

La  Ponite  Cbagauamegou-Shaugawaumikong. 
La  Porcelains-  Metoac. 
Lapototot-  Lopotatimni. 
La  Prairie  de  la  Madelaine,  La  Prairie  de  la 


La  Presentation -Oswegatchie. 
La  Puriflcacion  de  la  Virgen  de  Alona-Halotia. 
La  Purisima  de  Zuni— Zufii. 
La  Purissima  Conception— 
Lft'qaLala— Tlakatlala. 
La'qaui—  Lakaui. 
Laquaacha—  Yukiehetunne 
Laq  uyi'p-  Lakweip. 
Laramsn^Turahumare 
L' Arbrech  roche,  L 

Waganakisi 
la  Ree  -  Arikara. 
Large  Hanga  =  Hangu. 
Large  People— Chito. 
La'ri'hta= Comanche. 
Lar  li-e-lo = Spokan . 
La  Rochelle-=Osf»o!«nnc. 
La  Rosario— Santa  Rosario. 
Lartielo.  Lar-ti-e-to's  Nation -Spokan. 
Las  Btrancas,  Las 


,'Arbre  Croche,  L 


L!a'sq!enox»-Klaskino. 

Lastekas,  Las  Tesas,  Las  Texas,  Lasticas— Texas. 

Last  Lodge  -  Kanze. 

Lssues -Dakota. 

La'-ta-da—  Dhatada. 

Latchione,  Latchivue— Alachua. 

Lat'gat*wa*=  Upper  Takelma. 

Latilentasks  —  Adirondack. 

La  Tinnia,  La  Tinaoea-Tinaja*. 

Lati  u,  Latiwe-Molala. 

La  ToU-Tota. 

Latsop-^  Clatsop. 

Lauanakanuck-Lawunkhannek. 

Lau'itsis=Tlauitsi8. 

fcawa'k-Klawak. 

Lawunahhannek, 
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La'xayik-Hlahayik. 
Laxq  Nxo-an—  Hhikkuhoan. 
La'xse-  Haailak  yemae. 
Ux  •kilt loo. 
Layamon  —  Ijiimon. 

Laydanoprodevskie—  Ledyanoprolivskoe. 
Laylekcean-Leliklan. 
Lay  ma-  l.agunn. 
Laymon.  Laymona, 
Layaamite  -  I^  sanmit 
Lazara- Illinois. 
La  Zoto-Oto. 
Lcta'mectix-  Seam  vsty. 
UA'ldji  tami'  i-TlduIdji. 
Leaf  Bad- Wnhm>kute. 

Leaf  (Indiana),  Leaf  Nation.  Leaf  Villagera-Wah 

peton. 
Leapera-Chippewa. 
Leather  Village-  Koserefski. 
Lecatnit-Likatuit. 
Lecawgoee— Secawgo. 
Lecha  ( Indiana)—  Oachweehnngechgn. 
Lor  havaksrtn ,  Lecha  waxen-"  Lackawaxcn. 
L'Ecureuil—  Ecureuil. 
Leda'unikaci^ga—  Lunikashinga. 
Lee-Bichea-Shivwits. 
Leeca— Ceea. 
Leech  River— Pillager. 
Lee-ha  taua—  Ietan. 
Lee  Pania,  Lee  Pawneea— Lipan. 
Leequeeltoch—  Lek  wiltok, 
Left  hand— Assinibitin. 
Legion  ville= Shenango. 
Lew-" Three  Legs  Town. 
Lehigh  ( Indiana  i  — Oach  weehnagechga. 
Le'-hu  wun-wii— Lehu. 
Leja  ga-dat-cah-  I,ejagadatknh. 
Lhk'a'mEl=  Nioomen. 
'Lekitchka-IIIekat.  hka. 
■Le  kataka=Hlekatskn. 
Lekulka-Sokulk. 

LekwiWatx-,  Le'kwiltoq-U-kwiltok. 
i.eldiii-Tlelding. 
Le'lKwag  ila-  Lelewngylla. 
Le'l^et,  Le'l-qete-Tletlket. 
l.Ema'itKmc-  Kluninitum-h. 
Lema//ca—  Lilmalche. 
Lemerlanana—  Paotiites. 
Lemparack—  Ditsakana. 

Lenaia,  Lenalenape,  Lenalinapiea,  Lenap,  Lenape, 
Lenapegi,  Lenappe,  Lenappya.  Lenawpes-Dela 

ware. 

Le-nay-woah— Tenawa. 
L!ene'di— Tlenedi. 
Lenekeea—Seneea. 

Lenelenape,  Lenelenoppea,  Lenepee,  Leni-Lenape, 
Lenna  lenape,  Lennape,  Lennapewi,  Lenni  lappe, 
Lenni  Lenape,  Lenni-Lennape,  Lenno  Lenapeea, 
Lenno  Lenapi,  Lenno  Lennape, 

Delaware. 
Lentia— Lentes. 

Leonony- Delaware, 
'a  Creek    Lions  Creek. 
Lepan,  Le  Panis- Lipan. 
Le  pegu  anea = Tepe  h  uan  e. 
Le  Playa-Coinanche. 
Le'qKm=Tlekem. 
Lea  Caribou- Attiklrinioucteh. 


Lea  Cceura  d  Alenee=Skitswish. 

Lea  Follea,  Lea  Fola-  Menominee. 

Lea  gcna  dea  carnta- Wntopapinah. 

(lea)  Hone  tons,  (lea)  Jan  tone  -  Yankton. 

Lea  Mandals-  Mandan. 

Lea  Kiaaouria—  Missouri. 

Leanoi.  Leanova  Liesnoi. 

Lea  Octata.  Lea  Octotata-Oto. 

Letpaia—  Kncinal. 

Lea  pancake "  Kansa. 

Lea  Pongs—  Ponca. 

Lea  Radiqueurs    sho^hi  iko, 

Lester  Osage  — I'tsehta. 

Lea  Souliera—  Amahami. 

Letaiyo  winwu  — Letniyo. 

Let  e  nugh-shonee—  Iroquois. 

Letniki  Takaink  Tnkaiak. 

Let-tegh-segh-ni-geghtee  — Onondaga. 

Leunia.  Leutis  lx*ntes. 

Lewia  River  Band-  Klikitat. 


Lewytoa^Liwi 
Leyia—  Ley  va. 
Leiar- Illinois. 
Lgagi'-lda= S  k  idegate. 
Lga^-Hlgai. 
Lgt-iu'-Sk  idegate. 
LgVaxAi-Tlgunghung. 
fcga'xet  gitiaiM-Hlgahet-gitinal. 
Lga/xet-gu-lf/naa—  Hlgahetgu-Ianas. 

Lgulaq  -  Tl  egu  1  a  k . 

Lhtaten-Seknni. 

Lia-Sia. 

Llahtan  Band-Ictan. 
i.ta'ica  1  xe  Ktlaeshatlkik. 

Liarda  Indiana,  Liard  Blavea-Eteheridiegottine. 

Ll&tan—  Ietan. 

Lichaltchingko-Shilokuatl. 

Lichtenau=Agdluitsok. 

Lickawia-Yikkhaich. 

Lidlepa— Lldllpa. 

Li'eUn-Hlielung. 

Lienkwlltak,  Liew  kwil  tah-Lekwiltok. 
Liguaytoy-  Li  waito. 
Li  hitr- Ponca. 
Li  -icka-aun — Ta  teke. 
'Li-i  katchka-  Hlekatehka. 
Li  kwil  tah.  Likwiltoh^Lekwiltnk. 
Lillibique—  Lilibeque. 
Lilowat—  Lillooct. 
LfluseltaUx  -  H I  i  1  usel  L«h  1  i  k  h . 
Lilguit—  Lillooet. 
Limv'l  na'aa  xi'da-i-Hlimuln 
Limoniea-  Laimou. 
Linapia,  Lmapiwi  -  Delaware. 
Liniouek=  Illinois. 
Linkinae—  Sin  kiusc. 
Linkville  Indiana—: 
Linnelinopiea—  Delaware 
Linnewaya—  Illinois. 
Linni  linapi,  Linnllix 
Linpoiliah-Sanpoll. 
Linalow-Siuslaw. 
Lintcanre-Thlingchadinne. 
Lin  tchanpe-  Llntehanre. 
Lin  ways-  Illinois. 
Lion— Hiyaraha. 
Lion  Eaters-  Tan  i  ma. 
Lipainea—  Lipan. 
Lipallanea-  Llpll lanes. 
Lipane— Li  pan. 

Lipanea  del  Norte— Li  panes  de 
Lipanea  del  Bar = Li  panes  de  A 


Lipanea  Llaneroa,  Lipanis-  Lipan. 

Li  pan. 


Arriba, 
ajo. 


Lipanjen-ne=  Lipajehnc 
Lipanos,  Lipan,  Lipaw 


L:  piyanea  Lipillai 
Lippana- Lipan. 
i.iqia'qEtin— Tliktlaketin. 
Lishn«=Sesum. 
Llieti'-TIIstee. 
Littafatchee,  Littafutchee, 
futohl. 

Little  Alkonkine-  Montagnais. 
Little  Beard's  Town-  Dcyonongdadagana. 
Little  Chehana,  Little  Chiaha-ChiahudshL 
Little  Colpisaas    « tkakapassa. 
Little  Crow  a  band  -  Kapozha. 
Little  Eufauly  -Kufaula. 
Little  Falla  bknd=lnyancheyakaaton\ 
Little  Foolish  Doga  =  Hosukhaunuknr«. 
Little  Oirl  i 

Little  Hit  chetee-Hitchitudshi. 
Little  Lake*    Mitomkai  Poma. 
Little  Mingocs --Huron. 
Little  Nation  of  the  Algonquina-  Weskarini. 
Little  Oakchoy.  Little  Oakjoys  ^Okchayudshi. 
Little  Ockfuske  Oak  funk  udshi. 
Little  Osage,  Little  Oaaage  -  I'tsohta. 
Little  Prairie'Indiana=«Mascouteni. 
Little  Rapida  —  Inyancheyaka-aton  wan. 
Little  Robea- Inuksika 
Little  8awokli=Sawokliudshl. 
Little  Bhuawap,  Little  Shuswap 
Little  Six'a  band— Taoapa. 
Little  Buawap  Lake   K  uaut. 
Little  8waglaw-Sawokliudshi. 
Little  Taliai,  " 
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Little  Tellico,  Little  Telliquo -Tellico. 
Little  Tioux^Tiou. 
Little  Town    1  hi  vatt 
Little  Ufala  ivinuula. 
Little  Valley-  Vallecillo. 
Livangfl  va  Livangebru. 
Liver  Eater  band,  Liver 
Liwa  hli^Htihliwahli. 
Li-woch-o  niee=Tawakoni . 
Lixsi'we*~Kltksiwi. 
Li-yan-to—Siyante. 
Lkmamix-kedlamik. 
Lkamtti'n^Tlknmeheen. 
l.kamtei'nEmux— Lytton  band 
3ka-te©=llkatsho. 
Lku' 


Llaneroa-Gohlkahin,  Gnhlkainde,  Kwahari. 

Llano- Huchillchik. 

Llsno  del  Azotado-Tutuetac. 

Llegeenos— pieguefio. 

Lleni-lenapes—  Delaware. 

Lleta— lsleta. 

Lliamna—  Llymna. 

Lligunoa-  Dl'eguefio. 

LlTnkit-TJingit. 

LI  mac  he,  LI  mal-che-  Lilmalche. 

Lo=Lu. 

Loaf  ere— Wag  1  u  k  h  e. 
Locklomnee— Mokelumuc. 
Locko— Chuknluko. 
Lockoportay-  Lutchapoga. 
Lock  qua-lUlae-Wala*  Kwakltltl. 
Lockstown-  Logslown. 
Lock  wearer -Tsishu  Sindtsakdhe. 
Lo  co-Tontos. 

Locollomillos-Clear  Lake  Indians. 


Lodges  charged  upon- Ahachlk. 
Lo  flea's  barrabora-  Lof ka. 
Logan's  village=\Vapakoneta. 
Loggs  Town— Ixjgstown. 
Loh  whilir  —  (juaitso. 
Lbkajtine,  Loka'/lne'  —  Loka. 
Lokuashtkni  -  Warm  Spring 
Lo'kuili'la-  Konik  yu  • 
Lokulk-Sokulk. 
Loldla-  Lolsel. 

Loloncooks,  Lo-lon'  kuk- Lolanko. 
LOLowiiq=  Klnkluuk. 

Lomavigamute,  Loma wigamute  -  I.omnvik. 

Lone  Eaters- Nitawy  Iks. 

Lone  Fightere-Nitikskiks. 

Lo  ne'  ka  she  «a-  Lunikashinga. 

Long  Falla-Skoiya-se. 

Long  Haired  Indians  -Crows. 

Long  Houie  Town^Chukafalaya. 

Long  Island  Indians—  Metoac. 

Long  isle— Eel  Kiver  Indians. 

Longs  Cheveux—  Nipissing. 

Long  8wamp— Anatichapko. 

Long  Swamp  Indians— Big  Swamp  Indians. 

Long  Swamp  Village  -  I  katikunahita. 

Long  Tail  Lodge  Poles=Inuhksoyistamiks. 

Long  Tom— Chelamela. 

Long-tongue  buff  —  I^aptumbi f . 

Long  Town-Chukafalaya. 

Long  wha-  Ton  ka  wa. 

Lonsobe— Tomsobe. 

Loo  chau  po-gau—  Lutchapoga. 

Loochoos- Kutchin,  Louchcux. 

Loo  coo  rekah  — Tuknarik  i 

Lookout  Mountain— Lookout  Mountain  Town. 

Lookta-ek-Alaganlk. 


Loo  nika  shin*  ga-Lunikashinga. 
Loonsolton-  Honsading. 
Loos-  Mah  lean.  Skid  i. 
Lopaa— Tolowa. 

Lopillamillos— Clear  Ijikc  Indians. 
Lopotalimnes,  Lopotatimnes,  Lopstatimnea— l*o|x> 

tatimni. 
Loquilt  Indians—  Lillooet. 
Loqusquseit,  Loqusqusitt- Lotjunsquscit. 
Lorett,  Loretta—  Lorette. 
Lorette-Sault  au  Recollet. 
Loretto—  Ix>rette. 

Los  Adeae-San  Migu-d  de  Linares. 


Los  Angeles  —  Pecos. 
Los  Coyotes—  Pacha wal. 

Los  Dolores—  Dolores,  Santa  Maria  de  los  Dolores 

Lot  Leuceuros—  Los  Luceros. 

Los  Mccos    ■    •..  in  he. 

Lotchnoay,  Lotchway  towns—  Alachua. 

Ld'tlemaq-  Lotlemakh. 

Lototen—  Tututni. 

Lou-Skidi. 

Louches— Tukkuthkutchin. 
Loucheux— Kutchin,  Nakatcho. 
Loucheux-Batarda- Neliagottine. 
Louchioux—  Kutchin.  Loucheux. 

■  Tukkuthkutchin. 


Loupes-Skidl. 
Loupitousas— Opelusa. 
Loup  Pawnees— Skidi. 
Loups—  Mahican,  8kidi. 
Lowaniwi,  Lowanuski—  Lowako. 
Lower  Algonkins— Montngnais. 
Lower  Brule.  Lower  Bruale-  Kutawichasha. 
Lower  Coquille— Mulluk,  Nasumi. 
Lower  Chehalis— Wenatchi. 
Lower  Creeks— Seminole. 
Lower  De  Chutes— Wiam. 
Lower  Enfalla—  Eufuula. 
Lower  Oena  de  fou—  Hankutchin. 
Lower  Indians— Tatsnkutchin. 
Lower  Kahltog,  Lower  Kaltag-  Kaltag. 
Lower  Kootanais,  Lower  Kootanie,  Lower] 

Lower  Kutenai. 
Lower  Xvichpaks- Mugemiut. 
Lower  Mohawk  Caatle-Caughnawaga,  Teaton- 
taloga. 


d  Oreille- Kalispel. 
_  le  Biver-Tututni. 
Lower  8auratown— Cheraw. 
Lower  Shawnee  Town  -  Lowertown. 
Lower  Sioux— Santee. 
Lower  8iasetona—  Minkeehakesa. 
Lower  Spokan,  Lower  Spokane*— Skaischiltnish. 
Lower  Ufale— Eufauln. 
Lower  Ump-kwa,  Lower  T/mpqua—  Kuitsh. 
Lower  Wahpeton,  Lower  T~ 

kantonwan. 
Lower  Yakima— Skaddal. 
Lower  Vanctonais—  Hunkpatina. 
Lower  Tanctons— Yankton. 

Lower  Yanktonai,  Lower  Yanktonnais- Hunkpa- 
tina. 
Low  him—  Lohim. 
Lowland  Brule-  Kutawichasha. 
Lowland  Dogs-Thllngchadinne. 

Kniyuhkhotnna. 

•  Kutchakutehin. 


i.lpe'lEqc-Palux. 
fcqe'nolla'nas-  Kagials-kegawai. 
fcqo'ayedi-Hlkoayedl. 
Lrak-Ilrak. 
Ltaoten— Tautin. 
I'Ut-'tennne— Sekani. 
jta  utenne,  Ltavten— Tautin. 
Lthagild  =  S  k  idegate. 
Lth'ait  Lennaa-Hlgahetgu-lnnas. 

Ztha  koh-'tenne— Tautin. 
thyellum  Kiiwe-Hlielung-keawai. 
Luteals  -  Nisqualli. 
Ltuiakoe—  Li  I  uya. 
Lu-Lunikashinga. 
Lucayaata-  Lukaiasta. 
Luohepogm—  Lutchapoga. 
Lu'-chih—  Ruche. 


Luchipoga,  Luchipogatown— Lutcha- 


Luck  a  mi  ute,  Luckamuke.  Luc 
Luckasos—  Kosotshe, 
Luckiamut, 
Lakmiut. 
Luckkarso—  Kosotshe. 
Luc  son — Tucson . 
Lucuyumu—  Lncayamu. 
Lugh-se-le— Sanyakoan. 
Lugua-mish— Suquamish. 
Lmaneglua-  Livangebra. 
Luijta-Lintja. 


Lakmiut. 
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Luiaeyove  -  Quisiyove. 
Lukaha~  Sueccaah. 
Luk  a-ta-t-Klikitat 
Lukatimu'x-Nl 
Lukawu,  Lux 
Lukemiyuk-  Lakiniut. 
Lukfl-Lukfa. 
Lukhselee— San  yakoa  n . 
Lukkarao—  KotsoUshe. 
Luknax'i'df-Tluknahadl. 
Lukton  -  Luck  tun. 
Lulak-  Lulakikna. 
Lululongtuqui,  Lululongtarqui 
Lumanoa*»  T  n  wehash . 
Luminal,    Lummt,  Lummie, 

Lummi. 
Luni-Zufti. 

■  Lunikashii 


-  Lululongturkwi. 
Lummi-neuksack  - 


Clear  Luke 


I  mil 

fcuqa'xadi-  Hlukahadl. 
Llu'q'oedi- Ylukoedi. 
Laq'.a'lna -Cloquallum. 
Lurceo^Sarei. 
Luxolaa  =  Susolas. 
Lutthhapa  Lu&napa. 
LutchapogaliNa 
Lute'  ja  -  link  In  ha. 
Lutmawi,  Lutnam  =  Modoc. 

Lutnami,  Lutuami^Lutuamian  Family.  Modoc. 
Lutuania.  Lutumani,  Luturim  - Lutuamian  Family. 


Lluxa'caiyik  an  =Tlaha*halyikan. 
i.!xinAi=Tlhingus. 
Lx  u&gen  •->  Songlsh . 


Lyach  sun 
Lyackaum 


Tatek< 
Lyackaun  - 


ikawa. 

Macanootoony'a,  Macano- 

Matsaki. 


Tateke. 


Maa'mtag  ila=*Maauitagyila. 
M  aanexit  =  Man  exit. 
Maaquaa  ^ Mohawk. 
Maaseta  =  Masaet. 
Maaatoetaikwe-  Hopl. 
Habile- Mobile. 

Ma  buc  aho  rich  paVgi— Shoshoni. 
Macachuaetta  -  Ma&tuchuset. 
Macadacut  -  Mecaducut. 
Macaiyah  =  Nkya. 
Macanabi  -  M  iMnongnovl. 
Macanaa  =  Tawakonl.  Tc 
Macanoota,  Macanootna 

tcn«  =  M  i  konotunne. 
Macaque,  Macaqui,  Macaquia 
Mncansqui  =»  Macariz. 
M'Carty'a  village-Tushquegan. 
Macau,  Macaw=Makah. 
Macayah  =  Nkya. 
Maccawa~Makah. 
Maocou=Maccou. 
Mac  en  noot  e  ways.  ] 

tin — M  i  konotun  ne. 
Macetucheta,  Macetuaetea  =  Ma-ssachuset. 
McGiUivray'i  Town— Talaasc. 
Machaba-  Machawa. 
Machachac  -  Mequachake. 
Machachlosung    \\ yalusi 
Machaha™'  Machawa. 
Machakandibi=  Michacondibi. 
Machalla  Machawa. 

Machamadoset,  Machamoodua—  Mnchemoodu«. 
Macbandibi,  Machantiby  Michacondibi. 
Maehapungaa  Machupunga. 
Machaull-  Venango. 
Mac  ha  vea,  Mac- ha  via- Mohave. 
Machayto-  Maeheto. 
Machecoua Creeks. 
Machegamea-Michigamea. 
If  acheluaing-  Wyaiu*ing. 
Machemcton  -  Mechemeton. 
Macheyea-  May  eye. 
Machiaa  Tribe  -  Passainaquoddy. 
Machicana-  Mahican. 
,  Kachiohac=-  Mequaehnkc. 
M:n:hiea  tribe  -  Pa.saamaquod  1  v 
Mar  higama,  Machigamea—  Michigamr*a. 
MachiFimachinack.  Machilhmakina  -Michilimac  ki 
nac. 


Machilwihiluaing, 
Machimueket- Masxomuck 
Machingana-  Mahican 


eoutens. 
Machmadou»et=  Muchemoodu*. 
Machochlasung.  Machochl 
Maehoeretini — Con 
Machonoe't 

ut-c. 

Machopeake  Matchopick. 
M  ac  hopo— Mochopa. 
Machua=>  Machawa. 
Ma  chuck  naa.  Ma  chuc  aa- M ichopdo. 
M  aehwihiluaing  =  \V 
Maciave—  Moliave. 
Mackacheck*-  Meqi 
Mackaba—  Makah. 
Ma  c  kalaaay  =>  M  u  k  lassa. 
Mackanaw=  Michilimackinar. 


tunne. 
MickaaookoB- 


Mika>uki. 
■  Manckata* 


Mackenzie's  River 
Mackilemackinac, 

limackinac 
Macko^e,  Mackwfe—Creeks. 
Mackwaes.  Mackwaaii,  Mackw 

McLeod's  Lake— Keroiilathut. 

Mac  not  na  Mikonotunne. 

Maco  comaco.  Macocaaaco—  Maeocanico. 

Macoiya  —  Mayaca. 

Macomils  Menominee. 

Maconabi  -  M  ishongnovi. 

Macono—  Naaoni. 

Mac  o  no  tin  Mikonotunne. 

Maconsaw  =  Seek\s  Village. 

Macoutins-  Maacoutens. 

Macoya-  Mayaca. 

Macqa,  Macquaaa,  Macquaaus—  Mohawk. 
Macquaejeet-Heothukan  Familv. 


Macqui  Matsqili. 
Macquis,  Macquiaa  *  Mohawk. 
Macteinge  ha  waia—  Ute. 
Mac  totataa  =»Oto. 
Macueques  =  Hopi. 
Madaha— Anadarko. 
Madan  =  Mandan. 

M  a  daouaak  a  t  ri  ni  -  M  atav^nc  hkarini. 
ton. 

M.idawamkee- Malta  wainkcag. 
Madawgwys   Welsh  " 
Maddy  Band  ^Cl 
Madeqai=-Puisu 
Madnaguk  Lincoln. 


i  =  Welsh  Indians. 
Madocteg  =  Medoctec. 
Madogiaint,  Ma d of i ana- WeNh 
Miidoweaians  Dakota. 
Mad  river  Indiana  •  Katawat. 
Maechibaeya  -  Mohawk. 
Ma  etai-daka  =  Mitchen>ka. 
Mag  a  bo  das  Ptitetemini. 
Magagmjuten  —  Magemiut. 
M  agalibo  —  Magu  h  le  loo. 
Magamutea-  Magemiut. 
Magaugo  -  M  aguaga . 
Maga  jrute  ini  =  Magayute*hni. 
Magdalena,  Magdalena  de 
MKgdalena  Tajicaringa-Tajicarii 
Magemutea  ^Magemiut. 
Mageneaito  =  Yagenechito. 
Magbai  Mayeye. 
Magimut,  Magimuten,  Magmiut. 

mutes,  Magmutia- Magemiut. 
Mago  Mayo. 

Magoncog-  Magunkaquog. 
MagcDonkkomuk=Magunkaqtiog 
Magri  a»— Ta  no. 
Magtate-  Mactati. 


^Buquiba^ 
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■aapuu<-Tano. 


Magueck-Mequachake. 
Magui  Hopt 

Maguncog,  Magunkahquog,  Magunkakook, 

koag,  Magunkog  MaKunkaquog. 
Maha— Omaha. 

Ma  ha'  bit  tub -=  Petenegowat*. 
Mahackeno«»Mahackemo. 
Mahacklooaing — Wya  I  n*ing. 
Mahacks,  Mahacqa—  Mohawk. 
Mahaer,  Mahagi  —  Omaha. 
Mahah^ Skldi. 
Mahaha—  Amahami. 
Mahaha— Omaha. 

Makakanders,  Mahakana—  Mahican. 

Mahakaa,   Mahakea,   Mahakinbaaa.  Mahakinbaa. 

Mahakobaaa.  Mabaka,  Mahakuaaa, 

Hahakuaaae,  Mahakwa- Mohawk. 

Mahan— Comanche. 
Mahan-Onmha. 


■  Klikitat. 
Kahaniahy-  Wyoming. 
Ma  ha  ©•—  Mohave. 
Maharha    <  initiha. 
Mi.  harbar  —  A  ma  ham  i . 
Maharim— Mchcrrin. 
Mahara  =  Omaha. 
Mahaa  Maha'a- Omaha,  Skldi. 
Mahatons  Manhattan. 
Ma-baa  Mahow. 
M  a  h  a  tike*  -=  Mohawk. 
Mahawhu  Amahami. 
Mahawa  Omaha. 
Mahckandera Mahican. 
Mab  een  gun  —  Myeengun. 
Mahegan  -  Mahican. 
Mahehoualaima=  Mahewata. 
Maheingana,  Mahekandera  Mahican. 
Maheouala,  Maheoula  - Mahtwnla. 
Mahenn,  Maherine.  Mahering. 
i-Mehcrrin. 


canni,  Mabiocana,  maftiooon,  Mahicon.  Mahigan, 
Mahiganathicoit,  Mahiganaticoia,  Mabigane,  Ma 
higgina.  Ma  hik',  Mahi'kan,  Mahikandera,  Mahik- 
kandera,  Mahillendraa,  Mahinganak,  Mahingani- 
oia,  Mahingana,  Mahingaua  ^Mahican. 

Mahlemoot,  Mahletnutea.  Mahlemuta—  Malemint. 

Mah  ma  lil  le-kulla,  Mah  ma-lil-le-kullnb,  Mahma 
tilleculaata  -  Mamalelekala. 

Mahna  Narra^>  Mandan. 

Mahnetbeet  =  M  alec  i  te. 

Mahng  Mmig. 

Mahnomoneeg,  Mahnomonir  Menominee. 

Mahoc,  Mahocka  Manahoac. 

Maboga=  Mohawk. 

Mahongwia^  Iroquois. 

Mahonink,  Mahony  Town  =  Mahoning. 

Mahoraa-  Tamaroa. 

ito— Aranaho. 
lU-Manlkota. 
Mah  tah  ton  Matantonwan. 
Mah  tee  cept,  Mabtilpi- Matilpe. 
Mahtopanato--  Watopachnato. 
Mahtulth-pe-  Matilpe. 
Mahuamea—  Mariaiiio;. 
Marbwaw*—Mowhawa>  MtMpvaio. 
Ma'  h  wi  wiaowag  —  M  ow  )ia  \v  K«ouk . 
Mahycander=»  Mahican. 
Mahxahpatah^  Mazapeta. 
Mai  ai'-u=-Muaya. 
Mai  am  a—  M  iami . 
Maicandera-  Mahican. 
Maie>ckij ,  Mai*eckyni- Maltheshkizh. 
Maiob',  Miicbdine-Maitho. 
Mai  dec  kll  ne— Jemez. 
Mai  deh-MnUlu. 
■ai'/eaki'r,  M*<<fMd'ai- 
Maidnorakie=  Ahtrna. 
Maicces  Nay-eye. 
Maiera=Mayam. 
Maieyea-Mayeye. 
Maikana,  Maikena- Mahican. 
Ma'ingan—  Mingan. 
Ma  ingan.  Ma  i  ngnn-  Myeengun. 


_.i-Ca*a 
Maiaqoi-  Matsqui. 
Maititfa-Mctia. 
Mai/6',  Mai/o"<flne'~Maitho. 
Maiyakma—  Makoma. 
Maize  gens—  Atchialgi. 
M.ijaboa—  Mohave. 
Majanaai  -  M  ishongnovi. 
M  aj  are «-  M  oha  ve. 
Majoa  ■  Mn  hi  u 
Maj  su  ta  ki  as  Musalakun. 
Majunkaquog-  Magunkaquog. 
Ma  kadawagami  tigweyawinini 

amitigweyawinTniwak. 
Makadewana  aaidok-Sikxika. 
Makagamute.  Makag'mut— Makak. 
Makah-Oraaha. 
M  Ocahelouaink-Wyalusing. 


n 

lager*. 
Maj^aa  -  Makan. 
Makana,  Makas— Makah. 
Ma  ka'  tce  =  Makache. 
Makato,  Makato  a  Band- Mankato. 
Makaw— Makah. 
Makawto  ■  Mankato. 
Makehalouaing—  Wyaluah 
Makeymiut,  Mai 
Makha  Makah 

Makieander,  Makihander,  Makim 
Makinang—  Michilimackinac. 
Makingaoa=  Mahiian. 
Mak  in-o-ten—  Mikonotnnnc. 
Makis— Hopi. 
Mak  kah- Makah. 
Makki  Makak. 
MaUaki-Lutuamian  Family. 
Maklykout  Maklykaut. 
M u len oot^Miniy ,  Mftk  nu  (600 
Makonee-  Machonec. 
Makooahenakoi.  Makooahin- Makushin. 
Makoatrake  -  Mcquachake. 
Ma  kd  ta-  Dakota. 
Ma  kotch-Makache,  Mankoku. 
MaK  oucoue  -  Makouku we. 
Makoaeone  -  A 111  i  k  wa. 
Makoueoue, 

Makotiknwe 
Makouten,  Makoutenaak— 
Makquaa—  Mohawk. 
Makskouteng  —  Ma.srontenN. 
Makunkokoag=  Mugnnkaqnog 
Makuachinakoje,  M  " 
kuaki^>  Makiwhln. 

Mohawk. 
aoj«c=Makv 


Ma 


kyaU=Matyata. 


Malacite-Malecite. 
Mai  a  but- Mnlaknt. 
Ka-lak'-ka-Malaka. 
Ma'lakyilaU—Spukpnkolemk. 
Malala—Molala. 
Malamecha,  Malamet,  Malanaa- 
Malatantes—Oto. 
Malcbatna»Mulchatna. 
Malecetea,  Malecbitea  -Mah -rite. 
Malegmjuti.Maleigmjuten.MaleimiioaU- Malemint. 
Maleleqala-M  amaleU'kam. 
Malemukea,  Mah-mut,  Malemutea- Malemint. 
MaleqaU-Malakut. 
Maleaft-Malecite. 
Mai  hok  ce-Mnlhokuhc. 
Mai  homing,  Malhominia,  Malhomina. 

Malhommea,  Halhommia—  Menominee. 
Malic  ana  MaliaconeM. 

Malicitea-Malecite. 
Maliconea-  Maliacotutt. 


MalSovi 

Hahut-Malecite. 
Mallawamkeag^Penc 
Malleyea— Mayeye. 
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Millie*—  Malica. 
Malmiut— Malcmiut. 
Malomems.  Malor 


an. 


lalomems.    Jnalonumis.    fflalonunes,  Malommesc, 
Malominia,  Malouin,  Malonminek,  Malouminea- 

Me  nominee. 
Malow  wack»  —  Metoac. 
Hal  paia— M  ilpai*. 
Hal  tn  abah  =  Mult  noma  h . 
■  al  taho'-qa  mut-  Mai  Ushokamut. 
M  alukander—  Mahican. 
Ma  lukailaq  =  M  aluksilak. 
MaUura— San  Mateo  Malsura. 
Mama— Omaha. 

Mamakans  Apechea— Mesealeros. 
Mamakata'wana  aita'  ak— Siksika. 
Mamaleilakitiah.  Mamalcilakulla  =  Mamalelekala. 
Manialelcqala—  Mamalelekala,  Mamalelekam. 
Kama  lil  a  eula.  Ma  n,a  hi  li  kulla- Mamalelekala. 
■  Nam  be. 


late— Malemlut. 

e-Wiminuche. 
il  l  U-a  ka-Mf 
Mbmiwis- Miami. 
Mamnit—  Namoit. 

Ma  mo  a"  ya  di,  Ma-mo  ha'-ya.  Ma  mo  ha  ya"  di  = 

AHtwwmti 

Kamak  e  y  —  M  a  t.«q  u  i . 
Manacana—  Mouacan . 
Manache-=  Mono. 

Managog,    Manahoacks.  Manahoaca. 

Manahocks.  Manahokea—  Manahoac. 
Man  akin  — Monaran. 
Manamrt.  Manamete— Manomet. 
Manamoiak, 

Manamoyik. 
Kananexit—  Manexit. 
Mananiet  =  Manomet. 
Manatee  —  Minatti. 

Manathanea.  Manathe,  Manathena- Manhattan. 
Mancanteq  u  u  ta — Maq  ua  n  teq  ua  t . 
Manchage.  Manchauge-  Manohaug. 
Manchokatoos— Mdewakanton. 

.Mundhinkagaghe. 
i'*a~Manshkacnika*hlka, 


k  an  ton 
Mandena  -  Mandun. 
Mandeouaoantona— Mdewnkanton. 
Mandea—  Manta. 
Mandiana.  Mandin  —  Mandan. 
Mandoage*^  Nottoway. 
Mandon  —  Mnndan. 
Manrlonga  Nottoway. 
Mand-— Mandan. 

Man  Eaters    Attaeapa,  Tonka wa. 
Maneetauk  —  Manibuik. 
Manelopec— Watopapinah. 
Maneaainga—  M  i  n  Mn  k . 
Ma  in-  to  pa.  Ma-no- 
Manetorea=  Hidatsa. 
i-Mah-cite. 
j=Mong. 
Mangakekiaa.  Mangakekia, 

KonKia-Mengakonkia. 
Mangeura  do  Caribou*--  Ktheueldeli. 
Mangoacka,  Mangoags,  Mangoako,  Mi 
toway. 

Mangus  Colorado's  band- Minibrefio*. 
Manhanaet  tribe,  Manhaaaett  -Mantm**et. 


Manhattea.  Manhattona  -  Manhattan 
anheken.  Manhigan-euck  Mohegan 


Manhikani,  Eanhikana,  Manhingana -Mahican. 
Marihpiyato  Arapaho. 
Ma  'nanfv  'tan '  wa»  -  M  an  h  ukd  h  i  n  tan  wan . 
Man-hum-aqueeg-^  Wabaquaxaet. 
Maniataria  Hidtit.si. 
Manikana-  Mahican. 
Manikwagan  Maiiicouagan. 
Manilla  -  Mobile. 
Maniaaing  -=  Mlnisink. 
Manitariee-IIhlatsa. 
i=Mong. 


Manki  -Makuk. 
Mankikani=  Mahi 
Mannacana  -  Monacan. 
Mannahannocka.  Mannahoacks 

nahoaka.  Mannahocka 
Mannamett,  Mannamit  -Manomet. 
Mannamoyk—  Manamoyik. 
Ma  na  hindje  -Tadzheihinga. 
Manna  tares  ■  1 1  idntsa. 
Manna  wousiit  =  Manosaht. 
Maixniaaing= Man  hunk. 
Man  oh  ah  sahta  -  Martoaaht. 
Manomanee,  Msnominea.  Manominik—  M 
Manominikaciyag  -  M  iinoniinikasheenh 
Manook  City—  Maynook. 
Ma'noosath,  Manoait— Manosaht. 
Manoatamenton—  Meno9tamenton. 


hoags  Man 


Manses- Manso. 
Manakin  =  Mi  "tiaean . 
Man  so  lean,  Mansopela. 
Mansos— Apaches  Mansos. 
Man'*a— Modoc. 
Mantaaa—  Manta. 
Mantachusrta  Masnach 
Mantaeat—  Montauk. 
Mantaea,  Man taeay— Manta. 
Mantanea—  Mandan. 
Mantantana,  Man  tan  tons 

tantous-  Matantonwau. 
Man  taoke —Montauk. 
Mantaquak—  Nantlcoke. 
Man  taukct  Montauk. 
Mantautoua-  Matantonwau. 
Manta  wa—  Manta. 
Mi»ter4'»-rh«Tokee. 
Mantea,  Man  teaea- Manta. 
Mantinaoocka,  Mantinecocka, 

necoc. 

Man  ton  ^Mandan.  Mento. 


Mantoa- Manta. 
[antoue.  M 

Mundua. 

I— Munaee. 
Ma-taenikaci^a-Mantuenika-hika. 
Mantukca,  Mantukett- Nantucket. 
Mar''-iu-we-  Mento. 
Manumit— Manomet. 
M  anuncatack— Menunkatue. 
Man  wa  ta  nil)  -  Mandan. 
Maaxo—  Manso. 

Ma  nyi'-ka-qol'— Manyikakhthi. 
Ma  yinka  gaxe—  Manyinka. 
Manyinka  jinga— Manytnknxhinga. 
Ma-  yinka  tanga*-  Manyinkatanga. 
Many  Medicines—  Motahtotrika. 
Maniana— Manzano,  Mi&hongnovi. 
Manzot—  I'uebloa. 
Maouila—  Mobile. 
Mapeya— Sand  la. 
Mapicopaa— Maricopa. 
Maq^Marhoo. 
Maqaise.  Maqaa—  Mohawk. 
Maq^nikaci'^a-Makhenlkaahika. 
Maqpi'ato-  Arapaho. 
Maquaaa— Mohawk. 
Maquache  Utea—  Moache. 
Maquaea,  Maquaese- Mohawk. 
Maquahache-M.WChe.  ^  ^ 

Maquamticough-Maquantequat. 
Maqaarqua— May 
Maquaa,  Maquaw 

Maquaaaa* Mohawk. 
Maqude-Iowa. 
Maqueea—  Mohawk. 

Maquelnoteer,  Maqoelnoten—  Mikonotuum 
Maques,  Maquese,  Maq u ess,  Maqueayes,  1 

Mohawk. 

Miq'll  IlOpi. 

Maquiehees  -  Mequaehakc. 
Maquin—  Maquinanoa. 
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Maquoche  TJtaha=  Moache. 

Maquoia-  Mohawk. 

Maquot-Pequot. 

Mara- Twenty-nine  Palms. 


Maracopa  -Ma  rieopa. 
Maramoick=>  Manamoyik. 
Mir  an  ahi  bfah  ko-  Dakota. 
Maraabitea-  Maleclte. 
Marata  =  Matyata. 
Mar  ay  am — Se  rranos. 

Marcpeeah  Mahsah,  Marcpeeah  Maxah- Makhpiya 
maza. 

Marc  pec  wee  Chaatah- MakhpiyawUhashta. 
Marecnhawieck—Marychkenwikingh. 
Marechitea—  Malecitc. 

Marechkawieck,  Marechkawink—Marychkeuwik- 

ingb. 

Marec  opaa  —  M  a  r  i  co  pa . 
Mareachitea-  M  alecite. 
Mar'hoo—  N  craah. 
Marianea,  Mariana,  Mariarvea—  ] 
Marimiakeet-  Mattamuskeet. 


talecite. 
Maritiaaa- Mania. 
Marlain.  Marlin-Staitan. 
Mar-ma  li-la-cal  la  -  Mamalclekala. 
Maroa,  Marohana-Tn  mania. 
Marospmc,  Maroaaepinck- Massapcqua. 
Marota— Tamaroa. 
Maroumine  Menominee. 
Ma-rpi-yama»a=  Makhplyamaza. 
Marraganeet  Narniganset. 
Marrarachic-  Nararachic. 
Marncoke  -  MiTriC. 

Maraapeag,  Maraapeague,  Maraapege,  Maraape 
quaa,  Maraepain,  Maraepeack,  Maraepeaguea, 
Maraepeake,  Maraepeqau,  Maraepin,  Maraepinek, 
Maraepingb,  Maraepyn,  Maraey—  Mas&apequa. 

Marabpaug,  Marahpee  — Ma*hpee. 

Marah  Village  Dakotaa,  Marah  ViUag«r»=Sisseton. 

Marta-  Matyata. 

Mar-til-par  =  Matilpe. 

Martinea=Sokut  Menyil. 

Martinne  houck  =  Matmecoe. 

Mary  River,  Mary'a  River,  Maryaville^Chepenafa. 
Masagn-  be,  Maaagneve    M ishongnovi. 
Mi  saguia.  Masaki  Mat*kL 
Masalla  Magoons  Musalnkun. 

kete=  Mattamuskeet. 
Maaanaia   M  ishongnovi. 
Maaapequa  Ma>aapoqua. 
Maaaqueve  =  M  ishongnovi. 
Maaaquta—  Matsakl. 
Maaarquam  =-  Mayara. 
Masathuleta=  Maxsachilset. 
Huauvua"  Masi. 
M  asa  womekea  =  I  rnq  uois. 
Mascaleroa—  Mescaleros. 
Mascaraai--  Maeariz. 
Mascaut ins  M aM-outens. 
Maschal  -  Mashcal. 

Maacoatiea.  Maacontana,  Maacontcnec,  Mate  on  tent, 
Maacontina,  Maacontirea,  Maacordina,  1~ 
Maacotina,  Ma*couetecha  =  Maseoutens. 


Saint  Francis  Xavicr. 


o'—Kadohadacho. 
Maaepeage—  Maxsapequa. 
Ma-ae  aau-gee— Missisanga. 
Maaetuaeta—  Massachuset. 

Mashamoquet.  Maabamogget,  Mashamugket  —  Ma>- 

Romuck. 
Maahantucket—Maushantuxct. 
Maabapauge,  Maahapawog— Malishapogue. 
Maabapeag,  Maaha-reaga— Massapcqua. 
Maahikh-Mashik. 

Maahkegonhyrinia,  Maahkegona,  Maahkegoua—  Mas 

kegon. 
Maahkoutena- Maseoutciis. 
Ma  ahong'-ni-vi.  Maahonimptuovi 
Mashpah  —  Mash  pec. 
Maabpeage—  Mas*apequa. 
■aabpege,  Maahpey-Mashpee. 
Maahquaro=Mu*quarn>. 


Maaichewaetts- 

Ma  aih  kuh  ta-Masikota. 
Maai  winwu,  Ma  ai'  wua-wu-Masi. 
Maa  ka  eau— Maskegon. 
Maakaainik—  Maseoutens. 

Maakego,  Maakegonehirinia,  Maakegoua.  

wuk,  Maakigoea,  Maakigonehirinia— Maskegon. 
Maa  ko  Id- Creek s,  Muskhogean  Family. 
Maako'ki  Hatchapala- I'pper  Creeks. 
Maskoki  Hatch'        Lower  Creeks. 
Maskokiilki -Creek*. 
Maakouaro  =  Musquarro. 

Maakoutecba,  Maakoutecka,  Maakouteina,  Maakou- 

tenek,  MaskStena.  Maakoutena- V 
Maakoutena-Hadoueaaiana— Teton. 
Maakoatina,  Maakuticka^  " 
Maaonah  Band—  Nasumi. 
Maaphia-  Mash  pee. 
Maaquachki=»  Creeks. 
M  aaq  uarro  -  M  u  squa  rro. 

Maaquikoukiaka,  Maaquikoukioeka-  Maskegon. 
Maaaachewaet,  Maaaacbiaana,  Maaaachuaelta,  Maa 


chuset. 


vay 

Masaapeaga^  Ma 
Masaapee    Mash  pee 

Maaaapega  -  Massapcqua. 
Massaaaguea,  Maaaaaaugaa 

Maaaaainaway— Missiwunewa. 
M  a  aaaaoiga  -  M  i  ssixauga. 
Maaaaaoita,  Maaaaaowat,  ~ 
Maaaaaauk^  Missiassik. 

chuset. 
Maaaaawn^Ma-i. 

Masa'awamaca,  Maaaawomaca,  Maaaawomecka, 

aawomeea,  Mi 

aawonaea  =  Iroquois 
M  aaaa  wteck M  a  ssa  w  o  tec  k . 
Maaaechuaet  =  Massachuset. 
Maaaeeta  =  M  asseL 
Maaaelana-M. Lilian. 


Maaaetta,  _ 

Maa*etua*ta=  Massachuset. 
Masa  bade  -  M asset. 
Maaaicapanoea-  Monasiccapano. 
Maaaillimacinac—  Michilimackinac. 
Masainacack—  Massinacac. 
Maaainaguea^Misstsauga. 
Maaainaacacka—  Massinacac. 
Masaontea.  Maaaorittea,  Maaaouri tea— Missouri. 
Maaaowomcka—  Iroquois. 
Masstacbuait=  Massachuset. 
Maa- teal  —  Mashcal. 
Mas  tutr  -kwe-  Hopi. 
Ma  au-ta  kaya,  Ma-au-ta-kaa-Masut  '. 
Matabantowahrr    Matantou  wan. 
Matabeaec,  Matabezeke— Mattahesec. 
Matacbuaea,  MaUchuaeta  =  Masstichtwt. 
Matagea=  Kiowa  Apache. 
Matahuay,  Matajuiai-Mat 


Matata'la=  MaamUigyila. 
Matalana  Mithtie. 
MaUle  de  Mano-Sahoba. 
MaUmaakite- Mattamuskeet. 
Matampken  —  Matoin k  ri . 
Matamuakeet—  Mattamuskeet. 
Mataouacbkanmena,  Mataouakirinouek,  Mataourh- 
kairini,  Mataouchkainnik,  Mataouchkainniouek, 
Mataouchkaihmwek,  Mataouchk 
wachkarlnl. 
Mataouinou.  Mataovan—  Mattawan. 
Matapa  ^  Matape. 
Mala  paman  —  Mattapanient. 
Matapoiaett—  MatlapoiacL 
M  a  taaama  —  M  istassi  n . 
MatathuaetU-  Maasachuset. 
Matauwakea=  Metoac. 
Matav«k*Paya-Walapai. 
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MATCH  AG  AMI  A  MKATWHO 


IB  M 


Matchagamia^MU-higamea. 
Matchapangea,  Matchapongoe, 
Matchapunko=  Machapunga. 
Match  claU- Muchalat. 
Matchedach-Matehedash. 
Matchemnea  —  Machemni. 

•  Machemoodus. 
r— Iroquois, 
i  Macnapunga. 
M  ate  hi  Mood  us— Machctuoodus. 
Matchinadoack  —  Iroquois. 
Ma  tc  hi  taahk—  M  ate hod  ash. 
M atch-itl-aht—  M  uchalat. 
Matchit  Moodus  Mat-hcmoodus. 
Matchoatickes—Matchotic.  - 
Matchopeak—  Matehopick. 
Matchopongo=  Machapunga. 
Matchot—  Matrhut. 
Matebeseck Malta  beaeo. 
Matechitache=  Matchedash. 
Matelpa,  Matelthpaha- Matilpe. 
Mat  hat  e -vatch-Chcmehuevi. 


chuaet. 
Mathi aqua  M  a  t  h iaea . 
Mathkoutench-  Mascouteu*. 

=  Multnomah. 


faliaconea. 
Ma  ti-la  ha-Matillija. 
Matilden-Medilding. 
Ma  tilh-pi  -  Matilpe. 
Matiliha=Matillija. 
Ma'tilpis—  Matilpe. 
Matiltra-  M t « i i Iding. 

Matinecocke,  Matinee  ogh,  Matinecongh,  Matinicock, 
Matiniconck,  Matinnekonck.  Matinnicock—  Mati- 

nt'coe. 
Mat-jua=Chemehuevi. 
Matinork  la  Puerta-  Ma  tamo. 
Matninicongh  Matineeoc. 
Matokatagi-Oto. 
Matolc=Mattole. 


Matonu- 


hanke, 

Matopel6'tni=Three  Rivers. 
Matora  Mi-nto. 
Ma  to  tan  tea— Oto. 
Matdtis  waning  =  Ot 
Matoua—  Mento. 
Matou  oueacarini- 
Matoutenta— <  Mo. 
Matowacks-  Metoae. 
Matowepesack^  Mattabesee. 
Matox  Matchotic. 
Matpanient  =  Mattapanient. 
Mutaigamea=  M  khigamea. 
Matsi'shkota  Maslkota. 
Mata-aiky =  Mat.<mikth. 
MaUuki-Matsaki. 
Mattabeeset,  Mattabeseck, 

sicke=Mattal>t>sec. 
Mattacheeae.  Mattacheeaet. 

Mattachist-Mattak 


ka-Mctuta- 


i=Ma.ssnchuset 
Mattakeeae,  Mattakeeset,  Mattake.it 
Mattanawcook=  Mattinaeook. 
Mattapament    MiUtapanient,  Mattapony 
Mattapanian*—  Mattapanient. 
M  a  ttapc  nient  —  M  a  t  ta  pon  y* . 
Mattapany  Mattapanient. 
Mattapeaset—  Mattabesec. 
Mattapomena,  Mattapomei 
pony. 

Mattapuist,  Mattapuyat- Mattapoiaet. 
Mattasoons  Amahami. 
Mattassins  Mi.wta.ssin. 
Mattathuaetta=-  Ma.ssaohuset. 
Mattatuck  -  M  a  1 1 1 1  uck . 
Mattatuaetta=-  Massachuset. 
Mattaugwe»aawacks  Dakota. 
Mattawaakeag-  Mattaw  amkeajf 
fbeaeck  -  M  a  1 1  a  be«M  v . 


Mattakeset. 


Ma  tthi  aq  u  a  —  Math  ia-ra. 
Mattikongy— Naraticon 
Mattinacock,  Mat 

Mattole 


Mattachotick-M*i 

Matu-eV  wi  akitchi-nn-ttk-Mk  mae. 
Mat  ul  pai- Matilpe. 
Matuwacka-  Metnac. 
MaUa  ki.  Matxaqui  —  Matsaki. 
Maubela.  Maubila,  Maubile,    Maubi  leans. 

ian»=  Mobile. 
Mauchage,  Mauchaug— Manchaug. 
Maudaua=  Mandan. 
Maudoweaaiea=  Dakota. 
Maugaogon  —  Magua^M . 
Maughwawame  Wyoming. 
Mauguawogs, 

ges-=  Mohawk. 
Mauxnee,  Maumes, 
Mau  oa-aht—  Mi 
Mauquaoy, 

Mauquaw, 

Mohawk. 


I-Mishongnovi. 
Maust outena-  MaaeoUtena. 
Mauton  =-  Mento. 

Mauvaia  Monde  des  Fieds-Hoirs—Sani. 
Mauvila,  Mauvihans, 
Ma  va  ton  =  M  a  ra  t  <  >  n . 
Mavila,  Mavilians.  Ma  villa—  Mobile. 
Mawadaojtin — Mandan . 
Ma  wahota,  Ma  waqota*=Mawakhota. 
Mawatadan,  Mawatani,  Mawitaijna— Mmid*u 
Ma  wchiggin  —  Mohcgan. 
Maw-dan— Mandan. 
Mawhakes,  Mawhauoga. 
Mawhaws— Omaha. 
Mawhickon,  Ma1 
Mawkey-Hopi. 
Mawmee- Miami. 
Mawques-  Moha  w  k . 
MawUwbauntowaha-  Mc 
Natiek. 


i-Putetemini. 
Maxa  yute-cni— M aga yu tesh n  i . 
Maxe— Kdhun. 
Maxul—  Ma-shcaL 
Maya  Mayo. 
Mayacmas—  Mnkoma. 
Mayaco—  Mayaea. 
Mayacomas—  Makorna. 
Mayaguaci  •=  Mayaj  uaca. 
Mayaintalap— Berranoa. 
Mayanexit—  Manexit. 
Mayarca,  Mayarqua^  Mayaca. 
Maydishkishdi  —  Mayndeahl 
Mayer.es,  Mayees—  Mayeye. 
Mayekanders-  Mahican. 
Mayes- Mayeye. 
Mayganathicoise—  Mahican. 
Mayimeuten=  Magemiut. 
Maykanders-  Mahican. 
Mayoahc- Kiowa. 
Mayon-Wayon. 


Mazahi 

Mazames  Mazap.-*. 
Mazaquia-  Matsaki. 
Ma  aa-ro-ta— Magaynteshni. 
Maz  peganan ka — M azpcirnaka . 
Mazquia.  Maruqoi—  Matsaki. 
M'chfuomi,    M'cheuwatni.  Vehwi 
ming. 

M'chwUullasink-  Wyal  using. 
Mdawakontons.  Mdiawakontonwana.  M'day  •«»* 
kaun  twan  Dakotaa,  M  day  wah  kauntwsun  Swe^ 
M  daywawkawntwawna,  Mdeiyedan.  Ma# «» 
han-ton  wan,  M'dewakaatoa.  M  dewakaataB**^ 
M'de-wakan  towwans.  M  de  wakant'wan.  Ma  w» 
kans.  Mdwakanton wans  =- Mde wakanton 
Indians-  Ma«coutons. 


itacnt 
Mest  who-Methow. 


uigiiizea 
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Tookset 
foxes. 

Mocheckesiouw—  M  t-ggeckestsou. 
Mechecouakis=  Foxes. 
Mechemiton  --  Met- tit?  me  ton. 
Mechias—  Mnchia.". 
Machimacks—  Micmae. 
Mechkentiwoom= Mechkentowoon. 
Mechuouakis  Foxes. 
M  ecita-  Haaatch. 
Mecontina  Maacoutena. 
Mecosukee-  Mikasuki. 
Meeoutins-  Maacnutena. 
Mec'-tc*-Me*hU«he. 
M  ecuppom—  Weeuppom. 

»-rec—  Bidamarek. 

Medawah  Kanton,  Med  a  wakan 
itona,    Medawakanton  8ioaz, 
Medawaykantoane, 
Med-ay  wah  kawn  t  waron. 


a- Mdewakanton. 
Medchipouria—  Mosopeleu. 

Me-de  wah  kan-toan,  Hedewakantoana,  Medewakan 

tons,  Mede-wakan-t'wans- Mdewakanton. 
Medicine—  Hanga. 
Medildin—  Medilding. 
Medi  wanktona  ~  Mde  wakan  ton. 
Mednofui=  Ahtena. 

Medocktack,  Medocteck,  Medoctek,  Medocthek.  Me 

doktek,  Medoatec-Medoetec. 
Medsigamea— Michlgamea. 
Med  wakan  tonwan^  Mdewakanton. 
Meehayomy-  Wyoming. 
Me  cm-ma-  Chimariko. 
Meendua-  Mundua. 
Mec  ne  cow  e  gee  ■  M inlcon jou . 
Meeaee  Oontee—  Amaaeconti. 
Moeseequaguiloh-  Miseekwtgweelia. 
j-neer  —  M  ishongno  v  i . 
l- Amaaeconti. 


Meewoo-Miwok,  Moquelumnan  Family. 
Megaacockia  =  Mengnkon  kia. 
Megesi  wuow-  M  i  kissioua. 
Megezi  Mxezewa. 
Meggeckeajouw—  Meggeckemou. 
Meghay.  Meghey,  Meghty- Mayeye. 
Me-giz  ze.  Me  gizsee— Omegeeze. 
Meguak,  Megual.  Megue  Mohawk. 
Megum.  Megumeawnch  -  M  icmac. 
Megwe—  Mithtiwk. 
Menerine,  Moherins,  Meheron, 

ring.  Meherron— Meherrin. 
Mehethawaa—  Cree . 
Mehihammers-  Mahican. 
Mi'h-teh-Meta. 
Meidoo-  Maid  u. 
Meihites—  Mayeye. 

9uUky-Meipont*ky. 
ra  ja-Mlchirache,  1 
Mikaunikaxhinga. 
j-Mikonotunne. 


Mi'-ki  tcun'  tun-  Mekichuntun. 
Melsttaw—  Amalabta. 
Melecitea—  Malecite. 
Malaominya—  Menot 
Melicite=  Malecite. 
Meh'  lema  =  Tenino. 
Melisceet-  Malecite. 
Mel  i  wank- Milwaukee. 
Mellataw  =»  A  malahta. 
Mflleki.  Melleoki,  Melloki- Milwaukee. 
Melomelinoia,  Melomineea  ^ Menominee. 
Mel'oopa  =  N'awlti. 
Melotaukea- Montauk. 
Melwarck,  Mejwarik- Milwaukee. 

Msmesoon  -  Coman  c  he. 
Kemilounioae—  Miami. 


Mem-koom-liah  M-  mkutnl i«. 
Me'moggin§=  Mei 

Me! 


=  Me- 


Menataukett-  Montauk. 
Menatopa  ■  Watopapinah. 
Me  nan  zhe  tau  naung, 

nawzhetaunaung. 
Mencamis-  Miami. 
Menchcrink  =»  Meherrin. 
Menrhoka  touches, 
Me  nc  h  on  =■  Huron. 

Hencouacantona,  Mendawahkanton,  Men  da- wa  kan 
ton,  Mendeouacanton,  Mendeouacantoua  -  Mdewa- 
kanton. 

M  enderink = Meherri  n . 

Mendewaeantonga,  Mende  Wah  kan  to  an,  Mende  Wa 

kan  Toann  —  Mdewakanton. 
Mendoerink  «■  Meherrin . 

Mendoucaton,  Menduwaknnton=» Mdewakanton. 

Mendwrink- Meherrin. 

Menekut'thegi -Mequachake. 

Me  ne  aharne -  Mlnisala. 

Meneainka,  Meneaainghs=  Mlnisink. 

Menetare,  Menetarres  Hidatsa. 

Mengua,   Menguea,   Mcnguy,   Mengwe,  Mengwee, 

Mengwi  -  Iroquois. 
Menherring,  Menheyrick»=>  Meherrin. 
Men  i-cou-zha  =  Miniconiou. 
Meniolagamika  ™  Meniofagomeka, 
Msniaink,   Menisainck,    Menissing,  Menissinges, 

Meniaaina  ■  Minisink. 
Menisuperik  =  M  i  nesetperi. 
Men  ru sink,  Men  niiai  neks 
Mennominiea  =>  Menominee. 
Menoequet=  Mennquet. 
Men  of  the  Woods=Nopemlng. 


Menomenee,  Me-: 
inie,  Menominny, 


Menowa 

ton. 

Menqnagon  =>  Maguaga. 

Men  takett— Montauk. 

Men  ten  tons  =»  Matanton 

Mentoake — Montauk . 

Mentons=Mento. 

Mentonton  =  Matanton  wan. 

Mentoua  -  Mfiit. . 

Msnamesse  =  Menemesseg. 

Menuncatak,  Menunkatuck,  Menunketuck. 
ketucke,  Menunqaatucke  =  Menunkatuc. 

Meontaskett.  Meontawket-  Montauk. 

Msosigamia-  M  lchigamea. 

Mequa- Mohawk. 

Meracock-  Merric. 

Me  raq  uaman — Meracouman . 

Mercedes— Merced. 

Mer-com—  Mershom. 

Merechkawick, 
klngh. 

Merhuaa— Menequen. 

Mericock,  Mericoke,  Merikoke- Merric. 

Merimiohi— Miramlcht. 

Merocomecook— Rocameca. 

Meroke—  Merric. 

Meronocomoco-  Werowacomoco. 

Merrakwick-  Marychkenwikingh. 

Mernack.  Merricocke- Merric. 

Merrimacks-  Pennaeook. 

Merrlmichi  =  M  i  ramiehi. 

Mersapeage,  Mereapege-Maasapequa. 

Mertowacka-  Metoac. 

MA'-rxetke-Meetkeni. 

Mesa  de  Oah.teo-  Heshota  Ayathltona. 

Mesa  Encantada—  Katzimo. 

Mesa  of  OaUsteo- Heshota  Ayathltona. 

Meaaaagah  -  Mi.<wisauga. 

Mescals  —  Mescal  es. 

Mescaleres,  Mescalers,  Mescallaros,  Mescaloro  Apa- 
ches, Mescal  os, 

Metcate—  Meacales. 

Mescateraa,  Meacolero—1 


-Nuohagak. 
ntcifft-Maaha' 
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Moahawn—  Meeshawn. 

Meah  e  ne  mah  ke  noong—  Michilimackinac. 

■■AftiiMwMlr 

Me-ahing^o  me  eia,  Me  ahin  gi  me  yia- MenhingO- 

mexia. 
Meahipeehi-Mscpase. 
Meahkale  kue-  Mescaleros. 
Meahkwakihag«=  Foxes. 
Me  ihonea-  Methow. 
Me  shong  a  na  we, 
Me-ahune-ne-Ti-  Mishoi 
Mlchlgamea. 
-Michilimackinac. 


i— Mewhkemau. 
Meakigouk-  Maskegon. 
Meakwakf  ar  =■  Foxes. 

Meapacht.  Meepadt,  Meapaetchea,  Meapat,  Meapath, 
Meapath'a  Kill,  Meapat  Kil,   Metpata  kil- Mas- 

patiL 

Meaquabuck—  Mesquawbuek. 

Meaquit  —  Mesquite. 

Meaquita,  Mesquittet—  MesquiteS. 

Measachuaetts,    Meaaachuaiack—  Massac  huset. 

Mcaaagnes,  Meeaaguee,  Meeaaaagaa,  Meaaaaagiei, 
Meaaaaagoea,  Meaaaaaguea.  Meaaaaauguea.  Meaaaa 
aagaa,  Meaaaaeagnea,  Meaaaaaaguea—  M i»si>auga. 

Me»sathuaett—  Massachuset. 

Meaaawomes—  Iroquois. 

Meaacothins—  Mascot 

Meaaenacks—  Foxes. 

Meeaen- Apaches— Kai 

Mesaenec  qz  Foxes. 

Meaaeaagaa,  Meaaeaagnes,  Meaaeaago,  M 
Meaeeeaagues,  Meaaeaaaquea  -  Mlv-lsai 

Meaaiaaics~.Missias.sik. 


lUgll. 


aaugas, 

sauga-Missisauga 


c. 


Me.teol-tun-Mes 
Meatick- Mystic. 
Meatigoa,  Meatizo-  Metis. 
MotabeUhuan-  Metabetchouan. 
Metackwem-  Metocaum, 
Mrtacumbe—Guarungunve. 
Metabarta -  Hldatsa. 
Metapa  Matape. 
Metapawnien—  Mattapanient. 
Metchagamia,  Metchigamea,  Mrtchia    Mi<  higi 
M<  t  cow  we,  Metcowwee—  Mcthow. 
Metea's  Village^  Musk wawasej»eotan. 
Mctihigamia=  Michiganiea. 
Meteowwee—  Methow. 
Meterries—  Mcherrin. 
Meteaigamiaa—  Michlgamea. 
Methau,  Methcwa,  Methoma—  Mcthow, 
Metlah  Catlah,  Metlahkatlah-Metlakatla. 
Metocunent— Metocaum. 
Me  too'  ta  hak  =  Mandan. 
Metotonta=- Olo. 
M(  touacepnnioueka—  Miami. 


Metaepe-  Maspeth. 
Metaigameas- Michlgamea. 
MettaSakik-  Malta  wanikeag. 
Metutahanke-  Mandan. 
Meuntacut-  Montauk. 
Mewahs=Miwok. 

Mewe  Sagaagan  Wenenewak-Miskwagamiwisag- 

aigan. 
Mexican! ■ Pueblos. 
Meye-Mayeye. 
Mt>yemma=<'hiniarlko. 
Meynomenys,  Meynomineya—  Menominee. 
Mezcaleros—  Mewaleros. 
Mecquites—  Mcsquites. 
Mhikana  -  Muhican. 
Mi  ah  kee  jack-eah-  Mlakechakesa. 
Mi  ah'-ta-nes— Mandan. 
Mialaquo  Hig-island. 

Miamee,  Miamea,  Miamiha.  Miamiouek  —  Miami. 
Miamis  de  la  Ortie-  Atrhatchakangoucn. 
Miami  town-  Kekionga. 
Miankiah-l'iankashaw. 
Miantaquit-Niantic. 


Miayuma=Mahoyum. 
Mkanopy,  Micanopys  town- Pilaklikaha. 
Micaaukee,  Micaaukeys,  Micaaukiea.  Mic 

Mikasukl. 
Micawa—  Misshawa. 
Mi -caws—  Makah. 

Miccasooky.  Mircoaaukie.  Mic-co  aooc-e  — 
Michaelovaki  Redoubt-Saint  Michael. 
Mtehalits-Muehalat. 
l-W 

nac. 

Miche  Michaquipi,  Miche-Miche-Quipy- Mt 

kop. 

Michesaking— Misslsauga. 

Michiaganuaa,  Michigamiaa,   Michigamia,  Mucin 
rani  a,  Michiganians,  Michigan!,  Michigourrm* 

Michlgamea. 

Michihimaquinac — M  ich  i  1  i  mack!  nac. 

Micbilemackinah,  Michilimacqoina,  Michilimakr 
nac,  Michihmakina,  Michilimakinac.  Mae  hi  lima 
kinaia,  Michilimakinong,  Michilimaquina.  Michi- 
limicanack,  Michihmickinae,  Michillemackinack. 
Michillemakinack,  Michillimacinac,  Michiliimac 
kinacka,      Michillimakenac,     Michili  im  a  knnak 
Michillimaquina,  Michillmiackinoek,  Mic  hi  Mae- 
kina,  Michimmakina,  Michinimackinac—  Mic  hili- 
mack  inac. 

Michimpicpoet—  Etheneldeli. 

Michiaagnek-  Missisauga. 

Michiakoui-Mtssiassik. 

Mich-la  its-  Muchalat. 

Michlimalrinak-  Michili 

Mic  hmac  a    M  icmac. 

Michoapdos—  Michopdo. 

Michonguave—  M  ishongnovi. 

Micibigwadunk=  Michiptcotcn. 

Mi  cJ-kqwflt-m!  ^unne- Mishikh> 


Miei'qwnt-Mishikhwutmetunm-. 
Mickaaauky,  Micka  f 

sukies— Mikastiki. 
Mickemac— Micmac. 
Mickeaawbe-  Mickkesawbee. 
Mickmacka,  Mickmaka—  Micmac. 
Mick  auck-seal  tom—  Micksucl. s< 
MI  clauq'  tcu  wiin'-ti—  Klikitat. 
Ml-f la'  ua-min  t'  9a!'—  Mithlausmintthal. 
Micmacka,  Micmaka—  Micmac. 
Mioongniri,  Mi -con'  in-o-vi  —  MiHhonguovi 
Miconopy-  Pilaklikaha. 
Micon-o- vi  —  M  tsbongnori. 
Mic  pa'p-an4- Mishpapsna. 
Mic-ta-pal-wa— Mishtapalwa. 
Mic-ta-pa-wi- M  ishtapawa. 
Mictawayang- Mishtawayawininiwak. 
Middle  Ant  fiUl -  Halona. 
Middle  Indian!-TangeMit.»a. 
Middle  Mohawk  Caetle^Canajoharie. 
Middle  Place- Halona. 
Middle  8pokomiah-8intootoolish. 
Middletown- Middle  Village. 


MidiUdi-Hidatsa. 


Midu=Mai<lu. 

Miednoffskoi,  Miednofakie-Ahtena. 
Miembre  Apaches, 

ft  OS*. 

Mi-em-ma— Chimariko 
Mienbre=  Mimbrefios. 
Miggaamacka—  Mlcmacs. 
MigichihUinioos-  M'~ 
Ml  fiai— Omegeeze. 
Migin,  Migiugui-Miguibui. 
Migizi— Omegeeze. 
Mihecondera,  Mihicanders— Mahiran. 
Mih  tutta  hang  kusch,  Mih-Tntta 

tutahanke. 
Mika-a(I— Shoshoni. 
Mikadeahitchiahi— Nez  Percys. 
Mika  mka  »hing-ga  =  Mikaunikashinga. 
Mikanopy  •  Pilaklikaha. 
Mika'  q  e  ni'  kaei'  »a—  Mikakhenikaxhika. 
Mika  qlajinga=  Mi kau 


Mimbre 
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iky—  Mlkasuki. 

umkacrga-Mikaunlkashinga. 
Mikemak  =  Micmac. 
Mik-iara—  Amai  k  iara. 

Mikikour..  Mikikouet.  Mikikouet-Nikikouek. 
Mikinac-  Miehilimackinac. 
Mrklnak-Mikonoh. 
Mikinikiwadciwinini 
nlwug.  Mi 
dslilwinini  w  nk 
Mikiaeoua  -  M  i  k  issioua. 

s-Mikasnki 
Mikmak-Micmac. 
ihi—  Miskouaha. 
•  Mebkoa. 
Mikaukaealton-  Micksueksealton. 
Mi'-kulitc'-Mikulitsh. 
»'  kwun  nu'i&nntf-Mlkonotunne. 
Mikyashr    8hosh  r. 
Milbauka  chim  xi-ana  — 
Mileo  to  nac-  Melejo. 
Milicetee,  Milicite— Mnlerite 
Milky  Hollow  Ruin- Milky  Wash  ruin. 
Millbank  Indiana,  " 

bella. 
Mille  Lac  band  M 
Milli  hhlama-Teniuo. 
Milowacka-  Metoac. 
Miltinoma-M  ultnomah. 
Milwaukie-  Milwaukee. 
Mimai-Miinal. 
Mimbrenaa,  Mimbrereioa, 

Apachea-  M  imbrvDos. 
Kimetari^Hidatna. 


Minnt-h-aup-pay-deh— Minc«*etpcr1. 

njo—  Minicc 


)UJ«ill. 


Min  ne-kaij'-xu.  Minnekonjf 
M  inneaainc  k — M  i  n  isi  n  k. 

Minnetabreea,   Minnetahae,    Mln-ne  ta-re.  Minne 

tareea,  Minnetareea  Metaharta—  Hidatsa. 
Minnetarcr ■  of  Fort  de  Prairie,  Minnetareea  of  the 
Plaina,  Minnetareea  of  the  Prairie  =  At-ina. 
Mrklnakiwadahlwlnl-     Minnetareea  of  the  Willow*,  T 

rea— Hidatsa. 
Minnewaya-  Illinois. 
Minnicongew,  Minni  kan  joua, 

hipu  -  M  i  n  icon  jou. 
Mmniaink,  Minniaaincka,  Minniaainke-Minisink. 


Minnitareea  of  Fort  de  Prairie-  A tsinn. 


i— Munaee. 
Minckquaa  « Iroquois. 
Minckua  =  Cone*  toga. 
Mincquaaa— Iroquois. 
Min  da.  wur  car  ton  Mdewakanlon. 
Mineamiea=  Menominee. 
Minecogue.  Minecoaiaa,  Minecougan 

iua~  Minieonjou. 
Minroea  —  Mingo. 
Mlneaune'rik—  Minesetperi. 
Minetaire,  Minetareea,  Minetarea— 
Minetarea  of  the  Prairie—  A tsina. 
Minetari,  Minetariea,  Minetarre- 
Minewagi    Mil  w  aukec. 
Mingaaa—  Iroquois. 
Mingo— Ming  ko. 

Mingoe.  Mingoe.  Mingwee  =  Iroquois, 
Miniamiea  —Miami. 
Miniamia—  Menominee. 
Mini-cala- 1  tazipcho. 
Mini  can  g»ha  =  Minieonjou. 
Minicau-  llnimiu. 

Mini  Conjou,  Minicougbaa,  Minicoujona.  Mini  kan- 
jooa,  Minikan  oiu,  Minikanyet,  Minikanye  wozupi. 
Min-i-kan'-xu.  Mini  kmiad  za,  Minikomiooa,  Mini 
konga.  Minikongehaa,  Mimkooju- Minieonjou. 

MW'niqk'a  ci»'a~  Miiiiuibkaslifna. 

MmipaU-Minncpata. 

Mini  eala-Itaxipcho. 

Miniahup'iko»  Dakota. 

Miniaincka,  Miniaing- Minisiu 

Miniakuya  kicun,  Mimakuya 
kite'a*-  Miniakuyaktchun. 

Miniaaena-Miniaink. 

Miniaai  -  Munsee. 

Miniaaingh,  Minieeinka—  2 

Minntrneaux— Cree. 

Miniauk—  Minisink. 

Mtnitare,  Minitareea=>  Hidatsa. 

Minitarea  of  the  Prairie— A  tsina. 

Minitan-  Hidatsa. 

Minitigunk  —  Menitegow. 

Mi'  ke' qa°'-ye-» Minkckhanyc. 

Mi  ke  yin'-e—  Minkeyine. 

Minkhotliatno—  Mt'tilokakat. 

Minnake  nozzo.  Min  na-kine  az-xo,  Minnecarguit, 
Minne  cauehaa,  Minnecogoux,  Minnecojoua,  Minne- 
congew,  Minnecongou.  Minneconjon,  Minneconjoa. 
Minneconioux,  ~ 
Coujoux  Siou 
Minieonjou. 


ton. 


Hidatsa. 
Minoia—  Aminoia. 
Minokan  tonga— Mdewakanton. 
Minomineea,  Minominiea,  Mino 

Minoomenee— Menominee. 
Minooaky— Ahtcna. 
Minoquet— Menoquet. 
Minowakanton, 
Minowaa—  Iowa. 
Minoway  Kantong, 

tong— Mdewakanton. 
M i  n oy a  -  -  A  m  inoy a. 

Minquaaa,  Minquaea— Concstoga,  Iroquois. 
Minquaoa— Concstoga. 
Minqaaa—  Con  eat oga,  Iroquois. 
Minquaae,  Minquaya— Conestoga. 
Mi  qudje  i-te'e- Manhnzulintantnan. 
Minquea,  Minquinoe,  Minquoey— Cone 
Minaeya,  Minaimini,  Minaia- Munsee. 
Mi'tcuatce-  Miehirachc. 
Mintoa  — Mento. 
Minuaing— Minisink. 
Minnaky—  Ahtcna. 

Mi»  xa-aa»  datajl  ki  jeta»-f4ataji-Zhnnlmdtadhi«- 


Mi  xa'aka-Minghaska. 
Mi-  xa'  aka  i'  niqk'aeWa-  Minghaskalnihkashina. 
Miook-Miwok. 
Mipacmaa— Makoma. 
Mr  p  cun  tlk-Mipshuntik. 
Mipegoea,  Mipegoia—  Winnebago. 
Miqueaeaquelna^NiquesesqUclua. 
Mlqoi— Hopl. 
Miracopaa^-  Marico|w. 
Miranua  -Miami. 
Mirimichy  Miramicbi. 
Miroeopaa  —  Mariconn. 
Mirrachtauhacky  Montauk. 
Mi  sal  la  Magun—  Mwtalakun. 
Mi»caleroa=olescaleroii. 

Miacelemackena,     Miaclimakinack  -  M '.  ch  iliranr  k- 

inac. 
Miacolta  ^Miskut. 
Miaeothina.  Miaeotina^Mawontru.x. 
Mi»cott==Mi»kut. 
Miacouaquia  j  Foxes. 
Miaham  =•  M  ishawum. 
Mi-ahan-qa-na-ri — M  ishongno  v  i . 
Miahawomet=8bawomt't. 

Miahinimakina.  Miahinimakinago, 
r,  Miahinimak 


Miahiptonga  =  Kawaika. 
Miahkeraan-  Mcsbkfinau. 

Mi  shong  i  niv,   Mi-ahong'  i  ni  vi,  Mi-ahong-in-ovi, 
Miahongnavi,     Miahongop  avi,  Mi-ahon-na-Ti— 

Misbougnovi. 
Miahowomett = S  ha  womet. 
Mitiatf'n*   Petita)  =  Mista*sin. 
Miailimakenak,  Miaillimakinac»Micbilimackinac. 
Miainajua—  Misinagua. 

Miaion  da  Nacogdochea^NuMtra  Sefiorade  Guada- 
lupe de  los  Nacogdoches. 
Mi  aia— Omtaia 
MfaiiagaT  Mitiaagey- 
Miaiakoui—  Mimiawk. 
Mlaitagnea-  Miwisauga. 
Mia  kai  whu-  MistHdcwlgweeliM. 
Mia  Keegoea  —  Maskcgi  »n . 
M  iskigula  -  Pa«cagou  la. 
Miskogonhirinia  =  MaHk  cgon . 
Miakuakea  Miskouaba. 
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Miaku-aami  Saga  ig  an  aniahinabeg  =  M  isk  wagami- 
Mi  akwidaa1 = Mesk  wadare. 

Miakwakl  Kiwi  Sigaigin  Wininiwlk-Miskwa- 
gamiwiHagaigan. 
Miakwiam  =  M  uwjuenm. 
Miakwukeeyuk-  FOX 


Miaouria  -  M  issouri. 
Miaqueam = M  usqueam. 
Miaquit©  Mesquite. 
Miaaada,  Miaaagea—  Missisauga. 
M  i  s  saq  uofuea  »  Nesaquake. 

Miaaaaag as,  Miaaaaag o,  Miaaaaague,  Miaaaaaag  o,  Mia 

aaaaugaa,  Miaaaug tea— Mis*isaui;u. 
Miaselemachinack,  Miaaelf  makinach,  Miaaelemak 

nach  Michiliniackluac. 
Kiaaequeka,  Miaaeaagaa,  Miaaeaagoea,  Miaaeaaguea, 

Mi&aeaaquea,  Miaaiaf oa—  Missisauga. 
Miaailikinac,    Miaailimachinac,  Miaailimaekinak, 

Miaailimakenak,  Miaailimakinac,  Miaailimakinak, 

Miaailimaquina,  Miaailinaokinak,  Miaailinianae, 

Hiaaillimackinac,  Miaaillimakina,  Miaailmakina  - 

M  ichilimackinac. 
M  i  sainaaafuea = M  iaaisauga. 
Xiaaion  do  Bt.  Joaeph^Uologouen. 
Miaaion  Montezuma =Casa  Urande. 
Miaaion  of  the  Holy  Ohoat-Shaugawattmikong. 
Miaaion  Point=»Restigouche. 


■  Missouri. 

Miaaiaagaea,  Kiaaiaagea,  Miaaiaagia, 
Miaaiaagoa,   Miaaiaaguea,    Miaaiaaguez,  Miaaiaa- 
guya,  Miaaiaak,  Miaaiaakia,  Miaaiaaque,  Miaaiaa- 
queea,  Miaaiaaugea= Missisauga. 
Miaaiacoui,  Miaaiakouy—  Mivdassi  k 
Mittiua^a,  Miaaiaaagrta.  Miaaiaaageycs,  Miaaisaa 
fet,  Miaaiaaagiea,  Miaaiaaaguaa,  Miaaiaaague,  Mis- 
aiaaaguraa,  Miaaiaaakia,  Miaaiaaaquea,  Miaaiaaaa- 
gcra,  Miaaiaaaugea,  Miaaiaaauf  iea,  Miaaiaaauguea, 
Miaaiaaguaa  =  Missisauga. 
Miaaiaainaway=»  Miasissinewa. 
Miaaiaaipone—  Misesopaiio. 
Misaiaaippi  bands- Kitchlalblwininiwug. 
i-Mlsnisauga. 
i— Missouri. 
»— Sopono. 

ata,  Miaaouria,  Miaaouriana,  Miaaourie,  Mis 
aouricna,  Miaaourie*.  Miaaouria,  Miaaourita,  Mia 
aourite.  Missoury  =  Missouri. 


Miatapnia,  Miataainiouek,  Miataairenoia,  Miataai- 
rinina,  Miataaaini,  Miataaainni,  Miatasairinina- 

Mistussin. 
Ml'atavii'nut^  Hotamitanio. 
Miatick—  Mystic. 
Miatigouche—  Kcstigouche. 
Miatiaainnya—  Mistaaain. 
Mi'  aun  —  Misun. 
Miiuria   M  isaouri. 
Mita^Meta. 

Mitabawiye— Kitkehahkl. 
Mitaui=»Mcthow. 

Mitcbigamaa,  Mitchif amea,  Mitchigamiaa  -  M  ■<  hi 

gamea. 

Mitchnumackenucka—  Michiliiuackinac. 

Mitchitamou-  M  isUusin. 

Mite  hi  yu—  Miehiyu. 

Mi  tci'  ra-tce«=Miehirache. 

Mite  Ka  na  Kau—  Miscaunka. 

Mithouiea=  Methow. 

Mitiling-Kalopaling. 

Mita'-ti^Medilding. 

Mi'Umetle'lte-Mitlmetlelch. 

Mi  toam'  Kai  P6  mo- MItomkal  Pomo. 

Mitahopda  Michopdu. 

Mitaita-Wiehiui. 

Mitutahanltiah,  Mitutahankuc  ~ Metutahan k.  . 

Miux»en  — Tonka  wu. 

Mivira—iiuivira. 

Mi'-wa,  Mi  wi«»  Miwok. 

Mi  wok    MiM|iK*luuinan  Family. 

Miyamia-  Miami. 

Miyi  —  Mayeye. 

Muumirhu  Miramii'hi. 

Mkatewetiteta~.Siksika. 


Mriacedeua=» White  Indiam 
Mnnkho  tana-  Cuakhot 
Moa<  ha--  Vtujnot. 
Moachct  —  Mooachaht. 
Moacka    M  >\  ,>w  k. 
Moodaaaa-  Muklassa. 
Moadoe,  Moahtoekna— Modoe 
Moak=  Mohawk. 
Moal  kai    r.^  iik.  m. 
Moan'  au  zi-  Morn.. 
Moan-Kopi-<  >raibi. 
Moaaaonea,  Moaaaona  —  Abnaki. 
Moatakish^  Modoc, 
Md'atcath  -Mooaehaht. 
Moatok  giah.  M6atokni= Modoc. 
Mo-a-wa  U-ve  wach  =  Tat..  1,-uu.  he. 
Moawk  Mohawk. 
Mobaa=  Mo\  a>. 

Mobeluna,  Mobilaa,  Mobileana- Mobile. 
Mobiliana=<'r.  t  k*.  Mobile,  Mii*khogcan  Fmniiv. 
Mobiliena- Mobile. 
Mocalaaa-  MukhiNsn. 
Mocaa  Hop). 

Moccaain  with  holea—  llainnK-k. 
Mochgeychkonk=  McchKa»hkamic. 
'  Moch^onnekonck-Sb!iUK'<-ock. 
Mochi  -  Hofti. 

Mochicahuy.  Mochicohuy- Moebicniii. 
Mocbiea  ilopi. 
Mochila-»  Mochilagua. 
Mocbomea    I >e- La  ware. 
Mochop—  Mochoiui. 
Mockhot ken—  Ilockhoeketi. 
Mo  cko'  3f i    ( "reek". 
Mockwaya^  Mohawk. 

Mococo,  Mocota,  Mocoao,  Mocoaaon  —  M< mj i 
Mocquagca,  Mocquayea-  Mohawk. 
MocUauma    <  asa  Grande. 
Moctezuma-'OjHifUrtt. 
Moctoby— Moetohl 

Modanka,    Mo  docka,  Modoea,  Modok, 

Mo  dokni.  Modook-^ MihIoc. 
Mo  e  ka  nc  ka'  ahe  ea=  Manyiuka. 
Mo  e-kwe-ah-ha»C'hi*duiiga. 
Morlobitea«-  Moctoby. 
Moencapi  -  Moenkapl. 
Mornfminra  Caatlc, 

mius. 

MoenR8cna«=Moitigwena. 
Mo<-n  kopi^- Mo«_-nKa|>i. 
Mannitarria—  H  idatsa. 
Mot'roahkongy  Meleteetink. 
Mo  «•  twaa    ralaihnihan  Family. 
Mo^all.  Mogallonca—  Mogollon. 
Moj»»  kin-  Mohegaii. 
Mogi-iu  Hopi. 
Mogianeueka-'MoheKaii. 
Mogin^Hopi. 
Mogmo—  Mo«juino. 
Mogkunkakauke  =  MapunkarpioK. 
Mogluahah  town—  M iiKuIasha. 
Mogogonek.  Mogoll.  Mogollune^  MoK'oil(,ri. 
Mogoluahaa<^  MuKUlasha 
Mogoao—  Mo<juoso. 
MoifoulacLiaa^  Mugulasha. 
Mogoyonea^  Moeollou. 
Mogozo—  Moquo>4>. 
Mocuachia=>  Moaehe. 
Mogui  -  Hopi. 
Mopmo-  Moquino. 
Mohaakx-  Mohawk. 
Mohace-  Hopi. 

Mohacka,  Mohaco,  Mohacq*.  Mohacquea, 

Mohagga  Mohawk. 
Mohagm-  MohoKan. 
Mohaga-  Mohawk. 
Mohahvi»  -  Mohave. 
Mohaka.  Mohakx  —  Mohawk. 
Mohanaick-  Mnnhasset. 
Mohaqf,  Mohaqa,  Mobaquea--  Mohawk. 
Mohaakahod-  Mnhaskahod. 
Mohawcka.  Mohauga, 

htiwk. 

Mohavi.  Mohawa— Mohave. 
Mohawcka  -  Moha w  k. 
Mohawe  -  Mohave. 

Mohawkea.  Mohawquea.  Mohawa« Mohaw k. 
Uohi-ag.  Mohratran,  Mo 

hcaguea—  Mohegan. 


Mo. 
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Moheakanneewa,    Moheakenunks.  Moheakounurk, 
Moheakunnuks,  Mobecan,  Moheckons,  Mohecon 

Mo  hee-gan--  Mahican. 
ns,  Moheegs,  Moheek, 
Ioheges.  Mohegin-  MoheganT 
Mob  ego- Mohawk. 
Mohegs,  Moheken=- Mohcgan. 
Mohrkin,  M o  he  kun  e  uk,  Mo  he'  kun 

kunnuka,  Mohekunuh— Mahican. 
Mohemenchoee, 

hemencho. 
Mohetan— Moheton. 
Mohicander,  Mohic&nda Mahican. 
Mohican  Johnstown— Mohickon  John'K  Town. 
Mohican",  Mohicans.  Mohiccona,  Mohiekan,  Mohick- 

andsra,  Mohicken—  Mahican. 
Mohicken  Village—  Mohickon  John's  Town. 
Mohickona—  Mahican. 


Mohigan,  Mohiganeu 
Mohiggans.  Mohigge 

Mohigin-Mohegan. 

•  Mahican. 
■  M 


Mohiganie, 


Mohkach-Mokaicl 
Monk  ta  hwa  tan  in-Moqtavhaitaniu. 
Moh  kuh'  =  Makan. 
Mohoakk— Mohawk. 
Mohocandera—  Mahican. 
M ohoce-  1 1<  >pi . 
Mohocks.  Mohocs— Mohawk. 
Mohogana—  Mahican. 
Mohogea,  Mohogga— Mohawk. 
Mohogin  -  Mohcgan. 
Mohoga—  Mohawk. 
Mohokandera—  Mahican. 
Mohokea,  Mohoks  -  Mohawk. 
Mohoning- Mahoning. 
Mohontowonga^  Manckatawangum. 
Mohoqui,  MohoUe—  Hopi . 

Mohoukea,  Mohowaugiuck,  Mohowawoge,  Mohowka. 

Mohox—  Mohawk. 
Moh^tau  hai'^ta  ni-o-Dte. 

Moh-U'-wa  ^U'  ni  o-SUm«ii)a.^  fa     fa  Uu 

Moache. 

Mohuccons,  Mohoccoriea— Mahiccn. 
Mohucka— Mohawk. 
Mohuhachea—  Moachc. 
Moi-ka-nikaahingga—  Manyinkn. 
Moingoana,  Moingona,  Moina—  Moingwena. 
Mojaoee,  Moiaria,  Mojaur,  Mojave  —  Mohave. 
Mojual-ua— Mojiialuna. 
M'okahoki-Okahoki. 
M<5kai— Calapooya. 
M6kaiqch,  Mo'  kaite-Mokaich. 
Mokaluaha—  imongalasha. 
Mo  katah— Mokaich. 
Mokaus,  Mokawkee- Mohawk. 
Moke— Calapooya. 
Mokee=*Hopi. 
Mokelemnes-Mokelumne. 
Moke  maklake*- Calapooya. 
I— Hopi. 

i=  Mohave. 
i-Hopi. 

Molalalaa,  Molale  Molalla,  Molallah.  Molallalaa, 
Molallales.  Molalle  Indiana,  Molallie,  Mo  lay 
lew—  Molala. 

Molchatna-Mulchatna. 

Moleaaleye,   Molealleg,   Mole  Alley, 
Molala. 

Moleja=Santn  Rnsalina  Mulegc. 
Molel- Molala. 

Molele— Molala,  Waiilatpuan  Family. 
Molelie,  Molell,  Mollalaa—  Molala. 
Molloua.  Moloa,  Molona— Homolua. 
Moleem— Malnmim . 
Moltnomaa-  Multnomah. 
Molxavee=  Mohave. 
Mominimiaaet—  Meneme 
Monachans  - Monucan 
Monache,  Monachi-*  Mono. 


nahiggan.  Monahiggannick,  Monahigganie. 

higgena,  Monahiggon,  Monahigon—  Mohegi 
Monahoaea-  Manahoac. 
Monakin- Monacan. 


Monaa—  Mono. 
Monaaiccapanoea,  Monaaieeapanoes,  Monasickapa- 

noogha,  Monaaukapanough—  Monnsiccapano. 
Monatona,  Monatona—  Manhattan. 
Moncey—  Munsee. 
Mondaque—  Anadarko. 
Monecoahe  Sioux  =■  Mi n icon i<  hi. 
Mon-eka  goh-ha— Mandhiukagaghe. 
Monemiu  a  caatle=Monemius. 
Monengwanekan— Shaugawaumikong. 
Mongontatchaa,  Mongoulacha,  Mongou latches  -  M u- 

giil  as  ha. 
Mongaoa  Eithynyook, 

Monsoni. 
Monguagon—  Maguaga. 
Monhagm— Mohcgan. 
Monhauset-  Man  Imsset. 
Monheagan,  Monheagj.  Monhegana,  Monhc 

hegen,  Monhiggin,  . 

gan. 

Monimoy-  Manamoyik. 
Moningwanekan-Shaugawaumikong. 
Monia= Menominee. 
Monkey  Indiana—  Hopi. 
Monloua—  Homolua. 
Mon-miah— Samamiah. 
Monmuchlooaen— Wyalusing. 
Monneaick  Mitnsink. 
Monocana — Monacan. 
Monoea— Mono. 
Monohegena—  Mohegan. 
Monomeni—  Menominee. 
Monomete—  Manomet. 
Monomina,  Monomoneea—  Menominee. 
Monomoy—  Manamoyik. 
Monomuniee—  Menomi: 
Mo  no '  ni-o  Mnndan. 
Mono  Pi  TJ tea- Mono. 
Monquoi—  Hopi. 
Mona— Mous. 
Monsaunia-  Monsoni. 


Monaiea—  M  tin  see. 

Monaonabi,  Monaonavi—  Mishongnovi. 
Monaone,  Monaoni— Mousonee. 
Monsonico,  Monaoniea—  Monsoni. 
Monsopela—  Mosopelea. 
Monaounic—  Monaoni. 
MonsSpelea,  Mo 
Monaya—  M  unsee. 
Montacut— Montauk. 
Montagnaia— Chipewyan,  Nahane. 
Montagnaia  of  Lake  St.  John— Chlcoutimi. 
Montagnaits—  Montagnais. 
Montagnardea—  Montagnard. 
Montagnarda,  Montagnara—  Montagnais. 
Montagneea— Chipewyan. 
Montagnea-Chipewyan,  Montagnais. 
Montagn  eee  -  M I  k  i  n  a  k  w  ad  »  h  i  w  i  n  i  n  i  w  a  k . 
Montagneta-  Montagnais. 
Montagneura-  ( )nondaga. 
Montagnea-Chipewyan,  Montagnais. 
Montagnoia,  Montagrets-  Montagnais. 
Montagues- Montagnais,  Onondaga. 
Montaignaira,   Montaignere,  Montaignea,  Montai 

gneU,  Montainlera-Montagnais. 
Montake,  Montaka=  Montauk. 
Montanaro,  Montaniak—  Montagnais. 
Mon tank,  Montauckett,  Montaug,  Montaukett,  Mon 

taukut,  Montauque— Montauk. 
Mon  tawanakeag— Malta  wamkeag. 
Montekakat—  Mentokakat. 
Monterey— San  Carlos. 

Montezuma  Casa  Grande.  Casa  Montezuma. 
Montezuma  Pueblo—  Pueblo  Pintado. 
Montheea,  Montheya—  Munsee. 
Montoake,  Montocks,  Montok—  Montauk. 
Montotoa=  NutunutU. 
Montoweaea-  Mantowese. 
Mont-Pelee=Monts  Peles. 
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Monurm-nt.  Monumet— Manomet. 
Monunkatuck  =  Menunkatuc. 
Monymoyk  ~  Manamoyik. 
Monzoni=*Monaoni. 

Mooacht-aht,  Moo  cha-ant— Mooachaht. 
Mooch  as  Motmi. 
Moogunkawg—  Martin  kaquog. 
Moonaga=-  Mohawk. 

Mooklausa,  Mooklauaan,  Mook-lau-eau— Muklu«sa. 

Moolalle—  Molala. 

Moolamchapa-  Mulamchapa. 

Mooleilia—  Molala. 

Moon'  an  ri=>  Paiute. 

Moon  cal vet =  Menominee. 

Mooa'-cha— Tunanpi': 

Moona— Mous. 

Moonyrille  Saw  Milla- Moody  villc  Saw  Mill*. 

Mooqui-Hopl. 

Moor  i  one,  Mao-ris-Murck. 

Moo.,  deer  Indiana,  Mooae  Indians,  Moo.e  River  In- 
diana— Monaoni. 

Mooshahneh,  Mooahanave,  I 
nay  vee,  Mooahon| 

Miahongnovi. 
Mootaeyuhew-  Mataguay. 
Mo  o-taa— Hopi. 
Moouchaht-  Mooachaht. 
Moq,  Moqni—  Hopl. 
Moquachea—  Moache. 
Moquaea  Mohawk. 
Moqua  Indiana—  Hopi. 

Moquakuea,  Moquaa,  Moquaae,  Moquauks,  Moqua 

wet— Mohawk. 
Moquelumne-Moouelumnan  Family. 
Moquelumnea—  Mokelunme. 
Moquea  llopi. 

Moquj    I^JJ,^lM''|1IajW^  WttlP'- 

Moquinaa,  Moquinoe,  Moquin 

Hopi. 
Moquopm  Mecopen. 
Moquy  Hopi. 
Morahicanders—  Mnhican. 
Morahtkana— MohcganL 
Moraigane,  Moraiguna, 
Morai-uh— Mnrek. 
Morangh t aou  na  =  M  oratlgh  taeu  nd . 
Morargana  •  Mahican. 
Moratico,  Moratocka,  Moratoka=Moratoc. 
Morattico  -  Moranghtacund. 
Morattiggon=  Moratiggon. 
Moratuck—  MoraUx*. 
Moraughtacud—  Moranghtacund. 
Morheton  -  Hahaton  wanna. 
Morhicana=  Mohegan. 


Mo-ri-ohe=Murek. 
Moriaona  -  Monsoni. 
Morlai-lea-  Molala. 
Morqui— Hopi. 

Morahevoi,  Horahewakoje,  Morzaivakoi, 

koe,  Morzovoi— Morzhovoi. 

Moaanaia,  Moaania,  Mosasnabi,  Moaaanave— Mish- 

ongnovl. 
Mo  scalar  a-—  Mcscnleroa. 
Moscama  =Mociima. 
Moaea'  Band — Sin klu«e. 
Moahamoquett^  Massomwk. 
Moshanganabi-  M  tshongnovl. 
Moahkoa-Koxe*.  Mascoutens. 
s-Xavaho. 


lopi,  Ka( 
Moalcha-Hopi. 
Moakoky  —  frocks. 
Moakwaa  Mooskwnsuh. 
Moaonique«  Mousonee. 

MosopeUeaa,  Moaopolca,  Mosopolea— Moaopek 
Mosquaugaett"  Mohaw  k. 
Mosquiea=Hopi. 
Moaquitana  -  Mascoutens. 
Moaquitoa=MftM  Oiitens,  Mosquito  Indiana. 


Mosaonganabi,  M 
Motanteea-OtO. 


avi-Mishongnovi. 


Motarctina  -  Moseoutena. 
Mo-ta-to-aia.  Mo  ta' 
Mo'tawaa— Kansa. 
Mo'tclath  =  Muchalat. 
M6  ta— Hopi. 

Motachieahtu=>  Mochlcaui. 
Motaonitania— Woksihltania. 
Motaaum  =•  Mutsun 
Motutatak-Oto. 
Motuticatzi=  Mututicachi. 
Mouchatba— Mooachaht. 
Mougolaches, 
Mouguie^  Hopi. 
Moubaka—  Mohawk. 
Mouingouena— Moingwena. 
Mouloubia— Moctobi. 
Mountac utt  -  Montauk. 
Mountain-Chit 


Montajmard.  On»«- 

in.  Etajmttine.  Ko\o- 
Tenankutchin.  tc 


Mountaineer— Chi  pewyan. 
Mountaineers— Montagnnis, 
daga. 

Mountain  Indiana— Chf  pewyan.  £t 

kukhotana,  Mont 

tehonekutohin. 
Mountain-men  =»  Tenankutchin. 
Mountain  Sheep  Eatera=Tukuarika. 
Mountain  Sheep  Men— Abba totine. 
Mountain  Stoneys,  Mountain  8toniea— Tschantopra. 
Mountaneera,  Mount 
Mourigan— Mahican. 
Mouaaa—  Mouixa. 
Mouakouaaoaka  Malecite. 
Moua-o-neeg— Mouaonce. 
Mousonis—  Monsoni. 
Mouuache  Utea—  Moache. 
Mouvill,  Mouvilla,  Mouville,  Movila. 

bile. 

Mowachea-  Mooachaht. 

■  Mohawk. 


Mowelchea— Wimilchi. 
Mowhakea,  Mowhaka. 

Mo  wh  auk*. 

hawk*  ±=  Mohawk. 
Mo  wheganneak  =  Mohegi 
Mowhemcho,  Mowhememchugea,  Mowk 

Mowh 

cho. 

Mowhoake,  Mowhoha* 
Mowi'ata=  Movwiats. 
Mo  will  -  Mobile. 
Mo  wii  al  yu— Moiaeyu. 
Mo  witchat—  Mooachaht. 
Mow-nnsh=Sahmaini*h. 
Mowquakea—  Mohawk. 
Mow  ahai  1  na. 

Mishongnori. 
Moxi  =  Ht_ 

M  oxonavi  --=  M  ishongno  v  i . 


wance. 
Moyave  Mohave. 
Moyencopi-  Mocnkapi. 
Moyoacks-  Nottoway. 

Moyoonea,  Moyowahcoa,  Moyowance  Movnusn.f 
Mozamleeka=  Mozeeinlek. 
Mo/aqui  ~  Matsnki. 

Moxeemleck,  Mozemleka—  Mozceintck. 
M  pa  k  tarn  m  N  pi  k  tim . 
Mrh  Murek. 
Mahawomet Shawomet. 
M  ahkudan'nik=.  Prairie  band  of  ! 
Muabe— Mocnkapi. 
Muache  Moache. 
Muahuachea,  Muarea— Moache. 
Mu'atoknj-  Modoc. 
Muca-Hopi.  Oraibi. 
Mn-ca  la-moea—  Me«caleroa. 
Mucclaaae—  Muk  Im  i 
Muchalaht.  Muchlaht  —  Muchalnt. 


Muchquauh,  Much  quauh 

Mucin'  fa  »unn*-0ooa. 


Mahican. 
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Mucoco— Moquoso. 
Mucogulgee — Creeks. 
Muddy  River  7 
■  uenkapi-  Moenkapi. 
Mu-gua-  Hopi. 

Muhekannew,  Muhheskannea* 

}k-Mahic 
•  Stoekbric 
r,  Koh  l 
c- Mahican. 
Muhhekaneok—  Mohegan. 
Muhhekanew—  Mahican,  8tockbridge. 
Muhhekaniew,  Muhhekanneuk.  Muhhekanok,  Huh 
hekenow,  Muhhekunneau,  Muhhekunneyuk,  Muh 
kekaneew  Mahican. 
Moihibay—  Muiva. 
Mti-i-nyan  woa-wu— Muiyawu. 
Mdkalok- Klamath. 
Mu  ke-Hopi. 

Mokeemnes,  Mukelemnes— Mokclumne. 
Mukickans — Mahican. 
Muk  im  dua  win  in  e- wug  -  Pillagers. 
Mokkekaneaw— Mahican. 
Mukkudda  Ozitunnog-Siksika. 
Mukkund  was- 1111 
Muk  kwaw  -  Mukwa. 
Mokmacks-  Mic  mac. 
Muk: 


Muacows,  Musgogees— Creeks. 
Mosha'ch— Moshaich. 

Mu  ahai  i  now  k.  Mu  ahki  i  nk.  Muahanganevi, 


Muk  «ih  -  Maicwa. 
Mul'  cln  tlk- Mulshintlk. 
Mulege.  Mulexe-Sonta  Rosalia  Mulege. 
Muleyea  =  Maycje. 
M  alien  oman*  —  Multnomah. 
Mul  lat-te-co—  Nnmaltachi. 
Multinoma,  Multnomia- Multnomah. 
Mumaltachi—  Numaltachi. 
Mum  i'-o  yik»=-  Mitmeoya. 

Mumtrahamiut,    Mumtrahamut,    Mumtrahamute  • 

Mumtrak. 

Mumtrekhlagamlut.  Mumtrekhlagamote,  Mumtre- 

lega  =  M  umtrelek. 
Munan'-ne-qu'  junni-Klikitat. 
Munreys Mun*ee. 
Munchle,  Munchies— Hopl. 
Munciea,  Miincv  Mm.-i-c. 
Mundaywahkanton,    Monday  Wawi 

wakanton. 
Mundwa-  Mundua. 

■  Iroquois. 


Mde 


Munina    NimN  hik. 
Mun  kqe'-tiin-  Kheerghla. 
Munnucketucke— Menunkatuc. 
M on  o  mm  ik  a  she  ug  ->  M uik )i 
Munqui  concabe—  Mocnkap 
Munaays— Munsee. 
Munsee  settlement—  Hlckorytown. 
Mun  aee-wuk,  Munsea.  Munaey,  Mi 
Munaey  Town  —  Wapicomekokt 
Munai.  Munaiea,  Munsy— Munsee. 
Muntake,  Muntauckett,  Muntaukett— Montauk. 
M(i«  tci'-nye—  Munchlnye. 
Mu°  tci'-ra  tce— Tunanpi n . 
Mun  ya'uwu- Muiyawu. 
Muoe-Muoc. 
Muqui-Hopi. 
Muqui  concabe— Moenkapi. 
Muracumanei  -  Meracouman. 
Muradicos— Shoshoko. 
Murderer'*  kill  Indiana-  Waoranec 
town-Kuskuski. 


Murphy -Quanusee. 
Murthering  Town- Kuskuski. 
Mur  til  par— Matilpe. 
Muruam— Mariames. 
Musaleros=-  Mesculcros. 
Mu  aal-la-kun  — Muaalakun. 
Muaaogulge,  Muscagee— C 
Muacagoes—  Muskegon. 
Muacalaroe.  Muacaleroa. 


Muscamunge—  Mascoming. 
Muscogee— Creeks,  Musknogean  Family. 
Moacogeh,  Muacogulgea,  Muacolgees— Creeks. 
Musconogees,  Muscononges—  Maskegon. 
Muscoutans- Mascoutens. 


Ojib- 


sha-ai,  MushaugneTy-Mlshongiiovi. 
Muahkeagi.  Mushkigoe-  Ma-keg. »n . 
Moakkodaina,  Muah  " 
Muakagoes,  Moa-ka^. 
Mua  ka  le-ras,  Mua  ka  leros-  Mi 
Muskantins—  Mascoutens. 
Muskoegoo,  Muakeg,  Muakeggouck— 1 
Hnskegoag—  Ma-kegon,  Nopeming. 
Muakegoe,   Muakegona.  *~ 

ways—  Maskegon. 
Miskeeos— Creeks. 
Muskeleraa,  Muakeleroa—  Mesealerf  »a. 
Muake  toons  —  Mascoutens. 

Muakhogee,  Muakhogios—  Muskhogenn  Family. 
Mualtigo—  Maskegon. 

Muakingom,  Muakingun,  Muskinkum—  Muskingum. 
Huak  keeg-oee—  Ma-kegon. 
Muskogee— Creeks. 
Muskoghe—  Mascoutens. 
Muskogolgeaa,  "* 
Creeks. 

Muakoncua- Ml  

Mus  koo-gee- Creeks. 
Muakotanje-  Mascoutens. 


tens. 

Muskwaka-uk,  Muskwake- Foxes. 
Musqua— Creeks. 
Musquabuck—  M  esq  uaw  buck. 
Musquacki,  Mua  quack  ki  uck—  Foxes. 
Muaquahanos—  Musquurro. 
Muiquakeea,  Musquake*.  Muaquakiea, 

kink—  Foxes. 
Musquash  —  Wazhush. 
Musquatans,  Muaquatiea  — 
Musqua  ttamies—  Foxes. 
Mosquattimay— Welcgcens, 
Muaquawkee—  Foxes. 
Musqueeam,  Musqueom— M 
Musquetens—  Maacoutena. 
Musquiakia  =  F<  .xes. 
Musquina.  Muaquint— Ornihi. 
Musquitans—  Mascoutens. 
Muaquito—  Mcsquite. 
Mosquitoes-  Mascoutens,  Mosquito 


Muaahuntucksett-Miiuehantuxet. 
Muaaisakies—  M  issisuuga 
Mustac— Muslak. 
Mnstaaains— M  Utaasin. 
Muateea—  M  et  in. 
Mua  tegana  —  Ma-kegon. 
Muateaea  —  Metis. 
Mutawatan— Ute. 
Muthelemnes—  Mokelumne. 
Mutistal-Mutistul. 
Mutaeen  —  Mutsun. 
Mut  eha-Motsai. 
Mutai'ana-taniu— Kiowa  Apache. 
Mutson— Costanoan  Family,  Moquclumnati  Fam- 
ily. 

Mutaunea,  Motxun,  Mutxunca- Mut-un. 
Muutxicat-  Muutzlzti. 
Muwa— Miwok. 
Mu  wu—  Mugu. 
Muxlasalgi-Muklasnlgi. 
MuxUuhinUn- Apache. 
Mux  tai'-enUn-Querechos. 
Muzaque,  Muzaqui- Mats<iki. 
M  Wai-ai-kai— Wiwekae. 
Myacmaa.  Myacomaps—  Makoma. 
Myalaname  —  Pueblos. 
Myamicka,  My  amis— Miami. 
Myanexit— Manexit. 
Mynckuaaar,  Mjncqueser—  Conestoga. 
Mynor 
Inee. 


Ha.  For  all  names  beginning  with  this  abbrevi- 
ation and  followed  by  8a,  £>ra,  or  Sciiora,  see 
Nuettra. 

Nssi'-Nahane. 
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NA-AIC  N  AH  AC  AS8I 


fB.  A. 


Na  aic'«-Naalsh. 
Naa"i*ine,  Nu1 
Naai-Ut-Naaik. 
Naalem  =  Nchalem. 

,       i  -Naalgushadai. 


Naamkeke-Naumkeag. 
Naarnskeket-NaiUfkaket. 


Naaneottme,  If  a 
Naantucke-  N  iiiiitic. 
Naa-nu  aa  ghu— Nanyaayl. 
Haaa— Chimiiu'vyii ti  Family. 
Naaakaak—  Naaxumetunnu. 
Naas  River  Indians—  Niska. 
Naaxa—Chinimesyan  Family, 
Naaticokea—  Nanticoke. 
Naaosi—  Naa»umctunne. 
Nababiah-Nabobish. 
Nabadachea,  Nabadachie, 

N abaduc hot s  -  Nabedache. 
Nabaho,  Nabahoea— Navaho. 
Nabaidatcho,  Naba-i^a'-tft- Nabedache 
Nabajo.  Nabajoa,  Habajo 

vaho. 
Nabakoa-Nibakoa. 
Nabari-Nabtri. 
Nabathu'tu'ei-Nabatntuei. 
Nabaydacho-Ni 
'avaho. 
Nabedoehee,  Nabeidacho, 

Nabldacho— Nabedache. 
Nabho»  =  Na  vaho. 
HabUtM— flupa. 
Nabitee,  Nabiti-  Nabiri. 
Nabittae = Hupa. 
Nabobaak,  Nabobic-NabobUh. 
Nabojae,  Nabojo=  Navahn. 
Naboj  oa  ■«  Navoioa. 
Nabequaaeeta—Nob«M  inset. 
Nabuggindebaig- Choctaw, 
NabukaV 


Family. 


Nabu  qak— Nabukak. 
Natacahoi=  Natchitoch. 
Nacachao,  Nacachaa— Nacachau. 
Nacachea— Naoisi. 
Na-ca  cl-kln— Hano. 
Nacado  cheet— Nacogdoches. 
Nacaznera— Nacameri. 
Nacanea-Detsanayuka. 
Nacao-Nacau. 
Nacar-Naeori. 


■  Nacau. 
i-  Natchitoch. 
Nacha  —  Natchez. 
Nachee— Natchee,  Natchex. 
Nacheea—  N  ecoes. 
N  aches—  Natchez. 
Nachea— Nwhe. 
Nachei— Natchez. 
Nachlllee-Netchilirmiut. 
Nachis = Natchez. 
Nachitochea,   Nachitock,  Narhit 

Nacbittooa,  Nachlttoe- Natchitoch. 
Nachodochea—  Nacogdoches. 
Nacholcnavi 'gamut— Nakolkavlk. 
Nacholke.  N  achy— Natchez. 
Nacbtkhoukaa- Natchitoch. 
Nacitos- Natchitoch. 

•  Nacachau. 
t-Nacotchtank. 
r,    Nacocqdoeez,  Nacodiaey, 
ocheet  —-  Nacogdoches. 
Nacodochea- Nacogdoches,  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la 

Guadalupe. 
Nacodochitoe,  Nacogdochet, 

doches. 
Nacoho~  Nacau. 
Nacomen — N  icomcn . 
N  aconomea=  Det*anayuka. 
Nacoochee— Naguchee. 
Nacooka—Souhegan. 
Nacori  Grande  =  Nacori. 
N  acoa  tinea  —  N  acotch  I 
Naooanraa—  Nacosuri. 
N  acota  ~» A  wi  n  i  boin . 
i- Dakota. 


Nacod 


Nacotah-I 
Naco'-tah 


Naco'-ta  Mah-to-pi-nar-to-Wa 
Nacotcbtant — Nacotchtan  k. 
H  acpacha—  N  ecpacha. 
Nactchitoches.  Nactythoa- Natchitoch. 
Nacuma  junn«,  Nacuml-Nasumi. 


X  li'd  tWU"Sadac 

aches-Nacogdoc 


Nadaho.  llida-ko, 

i-Anadarko. 
radaaea-Natasi. 
Nadatcho—  Anadarko.  Nabedache. 
Nadaweaai,  Na-da  weaay—  Dakota. 
Nadchea— Natchez. 

Nadcbito,  Nadchitoche*.  Nadchitoee- Natchitoch. 
Naddouweaaioux—  Dakota. 
Nadeche— Nabedache, 
Nadechea— Natchez. 
Nadeicha    Kiowa  Apache. 
Nadeaia—  Dakota. 
Nadexes^  Natchez. 
Nadiouaioux,  Nadiaaioux—  Dakota. 
Nadiiaha-dena'  —  Kiowa  Apache. 
Nadocoge—  Anadarko. 
Nadoeaea,  Nadoeaai,  Kadoeaaiana— Dakota. 
Nadoeaai  Maacouteina—  Iowa. 
Nadoeaeioua,  Hadoaaiai, 

iouk,  Na 

=  Dakota. 
Nadooeaaia  of  the  Plaina-  Teton. 
Nadouage,  Nadouagaaioux, 

aiaaioux,  Nadouayaaioux— Dakota. 
Nadouc,  N  a  douches— Nataai. 

NadouechioSec,  Nadouecbionec.  NadSechiSec.  N»- 
doaechionek,  Nadoueeioua,  Nadouecia,  Nad8«*u. 
Nadoueaana,  Nadoueacioux.  Nadouftiouack,  Na 


NaXeafroni 
Nadoueaaiana,  Nadot 
NadoueaaiMaakoutene— Iowa. 
Nadoueaaions,  Nadoueaeiou,  Na 


kota. 
Nadoueaaioux  dea 
tena— Iowa. 

Nadooeaaia.  Nadoueaaona,  Nadoueeaoueronona,  Na- 
donaaiana,  Nadouaaieux,  Nadouaaioux,  Nadouwe- 
aia,  Nadoveaavee,  Nadoveaaiana—  Dakota. 

Nadowa—  Huron. 

Na  do  wage.  Nadowaig.  Nadowaa— Iroquois. 

Na  do-wa-eee  wug.  Nadowaaia,  Nadowaaaia,  Nado- 

wayaioux — Da  kota. 
Nadowe— Iroquois. 

Nadowesee,  Nadoweai.  Nadoweaioux,  Nadoveaat 
Nadoweaaiem,  Nadoweaaiea,  Nado-weaaiouex,  Ns- 
doweasioox,  Nadoweateana— Dal 

Na  dahur'  ta'd—  Nachurituei. 

Nadaneaaiouck— Dakota. 

Nadaonitea— Nasoni. 

Nadaooa,  Nadaooa—  Na 

Na'duH'-Natuhli. 

Naduaaiana, 

Naehiaok— Cree. 

Naekun— Naikun. 

Naekun  k  eraua'i—  Naikun -kegawai. 
Naelim,  Na-e'-lum-Nehalem. 


Naemachatet  -  Namekaket. 
Nae'naax  a=»Naen*hya. 
Nae-oche= Naguchee. 


Nafoli-Eufaula. 

Nagail,  NagaUaa  Indiana.  Nagailer^TakulIi. 

Nargaa= Nag  us. 

N  agate  ux  ■  Naguatex. 

Nagcodoche  —  Nacogriochc*. 

Na  gt  uk-tor-me  ut,  Naggiuktop  meut,  Naggts-ook 

tor-maeoot~  Nageuktormiut, 
Naghalkhlavigamute,  Nagbikhlavigamote- Nnkol 

kavik. 
Nag-mioat—  Nak. 

Nagodocbe,  Nagogdocha— Nacogdoches. 
Naguadaco,  Naguateerea—  Natchitoch. 
Naguatez^>  Naguatex. 
Nigunaba  =  Nagouabc. 
Noguai—  Naciei. 
Nagn'tal'— Naguchee, 
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Nahajuey-Nahuey. 
Nahamcok— Naumkeag. 

Nah  ane,  Nahanea,  Nahanle*.  Nahaniea  of  the  Up- 
per 8tikine  =  Tuhl  tun. 
Nahania— Nahane. 
Nahan  ne,  Nahannie—  Nahane. 
Nahantick,  Nahanticut- N  lan  tic. 
Nahaa*u6tane— Nahankhuotane. 
Nahardakha-  Nayuharuke. 
Nahari  —  Nahiri. 

Nahamke,  Nahaauke-Nft)  uhanike. 

Naha  'tdinne-  Etagottine. 

Nahathaway—Cree. 

Nahaunie,  Nab  aw'-ay—  Nahane. 

Hah-bah-too-too-ee- Nabatutuei. 

Nahchee-  Natchez. 

.Nachurituei. 


■atacotah- Dakota. 

Nah  dah  walg- Iroquois. 

Nahda  weaay-  Dakota. 

Nahdoowaya  ~  Iroquois. 

Nahdowa»eh=-  Dakota. 

Nahdowaya— Iroquois. 

Na  he-ah-wuk-Sakawithiniwuk. 

Naheawak— Cree. 

Nahelem— Nehalem. 

Naherook— Nayuharuke. 

Nahhahwuk,  Nahiawah— Cree. 

Nahicans,  Nahiganiouetch,  Nahiganaet,  Nahiggan- 
neucka,  Nahiggonaet,  Nahiggonsick,  Nabiggon- 
•ycka,  Nahigoaeet,  NahigonaTck-NurraganHt.'t. 

Nanioak— Cree. 

Nahlri-Nabiri. 

Nahjo— Navaho. 

Nah  keoock  to,  Nah  keuch  to,  Nah  knock  to,  Nah- 

kwoch-to — N  a  k  oa  k  tok. 
Nah  ma  bin  =•  Namabtn. 
Nah-moo  itk*»  Namoit. 
Habodiche-  Nabedache. 
Nahopani  -  Na  k  hopani. 
Nahordikhe-  Nabedache. 
Nahotogr— Nor  wootuc. 
Nahoudikhe=-  Nabedache. 
Nafipahpa—  Nakhpakhpa. 
Nah  park  lu  lik= Napaklulik. 
Nah  poo-itle— Cathlapotle. 
Nah  rah-b*-f ek— Noru 
Nah  •hab-ahal  =■  Hano. 
Nahtooeaaiee~» Dakota. 
N  ah  to-  tin — N  a  taoti  n . 
Nah-t'singh— Natesa. 
Nahucke— Nayuharuke. 
Nahadiquea'-  Nabedache. 
Nahum-keag  —  Nuiiinkrtii,'. 
Nah  wahta— Nakoaktok. 
Nah-witte,  Nahwittia— Nawiti. 
Naby— Natchez. 

Nahyaeans-Monahassano,  Tutelo. 
Naiack-Nyack. 
Nai  a  ruti-Naagutl. 
Nai  a-kook-wie*-Nayakaukauc. 
Naiantukq  ut-Niantie. 
Naicha.  Naichaa-Neche. 
Naichoaa-  Natchez. 
Naieck-Nyack. 
Na'iEk-Naaik. 
Naiemkeck-  Naumkeag. 
Naihantick-  Niantic. 
Nia  k  •  ewanqiX  —  Make  wank  i  h . 
Naikoon— Naikun. 

Ri  iku'n  qe'gawa  i  =  Naikun  -kegawai. 
Na  im  bai,  Na  imbe,  Na  i-mbi— N« 
Naintilic — N  ianti  li  k . 
Na  iaha  Apache.  Na-i-i 
Naia  p«roez=  Amikwa. 
Nai-tf'-si-Zuni. 
Naitticke— Natick. 
Na'izha'fi- Li  pan. 
Naii  Percex=- Amikwa. 
Najack.  Naieck.  Najeek-Nyack. 
Nakairfine7wakal'/fne«  Nakai. 
Ni  k'  'al  naa  xa'  da-i-Nakalnai-rmdal. 


Natch  itoch. 


Na  kaa-le-tin-Nikozllautln. 

Na'  kat-qai'  itlnne- Nakatkhaitunue. 

Nakawawa,  Naka  we  wuk-Cree. 

Nakazeteo-ten-Nikozliautin. 


Na-ka-ztli-Nakraztli. 
Na  ka  ztli-t*nne=  Nikozl: 
Naked  Indiana— Miami. 
Naketoe'a,  Naketoah,  Nakit 
NaTroartok-  Nakoaktok. 
Nako'dotcb,  Nakodo'tche, 
ches. 

Nakoktawa— Nakoaktok. 
Nak  o'uqryiliaila— Nakomglliaala. 
Na-ko-niee—  Detaanay  uka. 
Nakonlrirhirinooa— Nameuilini. 
Nakoontioon— Nakuntlun. 
Nakoozetenne— Ni  kozlinu  t  in. 
Na  ko  poi'  na-  Nikapashna. 
Nak6ahxe'ni-Nakoshkeni. 
Hakota- Dakota. 
Nakotli't-Necotat. 

Nakotcho  Kuttchin,    Na-kotchpd-ondjir  Kouttchin, 
Nakotchpo  ondjig  Kuttchin-Nakotchokutchin. 
Na  Kotchpo  Uchij-Konttchin— Kutchakutchin. 
Nakoukoubirinoua—  Nakkawininlniwak. 
Na-'kraitli-'tenne— Nikozliautin. 
Na'  kraztti — Nakraztli. 
Niks'-at—  Mohave. 
Naktche — Natchez. 
Naku=  Nakankoyo. 

Nakudotehe,  NakiihMotch- Nacogdoches. 
Na  kum-  Nakankoyo. 

Na  kutch-oo-un-jeeh,  Na'-kutch-u'-on  juk  ku'tchin- 

Nakotchokutchin. 
Na'-Wtqe'  »unne'-Nakatkhaitunne. 
Najtut-t'eu'-me-  Nak  wutthume. 
Nakwahtoh,    Nakwartoq,    Na'klwax-da'x",  Ni'- 

kwok-to- Nakoak  tok. 
Nalal  ae  moch- Natalsemoch. 
Na"lani  = Comanche. 
Na'la'ni  -  Kiowa. 
Nalatchwaniak- Norridgewock. 
Nalatos— Nulato. 
Nalataenoch— Natalsemoch. 
Nalekuitx-  Nalekuitk. 
Nalo-tin— Nulaantin. 

Nal  te  ne  me'  junn^,  Nal'ttne  }ttnnft'— Naltunne- 
tnnne. 

NaKu'ck-an— Nahltunhkan. 
Nalwetog—Norwootuc. 
N  am  aaskeag- Naumkeag. 
Namabaa—  Nanibaa. 
Namakaua-  Navaho. 

Namanamin,  Namananim  =  Kathlaminimin. 

Naxnaoekeaga—Amoekeag. 

Namaaakeeaet—  Mattukuset. 

Namaacet  =-  N nniu.sk <  t 

Namaachaug*-  Amoskeag. 

Namaschet,  Namaacheucka-  Namask<  t. 

Namaake— Amoskeag. 

Namaaaachuaett,  Namaaaakett,  Namaaaekett—  Na- 

masket. 
Namatakeeaet-  Muttake*et. 
Ni  ma  we'  eo-uk—Numawisowagi. 
Namawinini— Nameuilini. 
Namawiadwagi— Numawisowagi. 
Namba,  Nambehun-Nambe. 


Name'-Nama. 
Nameage-  Naineaug. 
Nameanilien— Nameuilini. 
Nameeag— Nameang. 
Namekeake  =  Amoskeag. 
Nameock,  Nameoeke, 
Nam  eSilinia— Nameuilini. 
Nameug,  Nameugg— Nameaug. 
Namewilinia—  Numeuilini. 
Namgauck- Norridge  woe  k. 
NamT  Te—  Nambe. 
Namkeake- Amoskeag,  Naumkeag. 
Namkeg— Naumkeag. 
Nammiog- Nameaug. 
Namd'itk- Namoit. 
Namolloa-Yuit. 
Namowit=  Namoit 
Nampi- Nambe. 


Nam  tainin-Num. 
Namyok»  Nameaug. 
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Nanaa'ri-  Nan  yaayi. 
Nanabine'aa«- Nakaxincna. 
Nanac$eji«  -  Nanaabtbezhln. 
Nan  aganaet  —  N  a  rragn  n  jiet. 
Nanaguami  — San  Rafael. 
Nanabaa.  Nanahawa—  Navaho. 
Nanaimuk,  Hanainio— Nanaimo. 
Hanaalfzin— Nanaahthezbin. 
Nan  a  tan— Nonotuc. 
N  ana -tdoa— Nana. 
Na'nA  tlu gun '  =  Na na 1 1  ugl i  it \  1 . 
Nanatacho—  Nanatsoho. 
Na'na  tau  gun'—  Nanatlugunyl. 
Na  na-wa-ni- Nanahuani. 
Nancauahy  Tine—  Nikozliatitin. 
Nanch-agetan — A  nkakebittan. 
Naneokoueten—  Nassauake 
Nancytnond— Nansemond 
Nandacaho,  Nandako, 

Nandaquiee—  Anadarko. 
Nandawiaaeea—  Dakota. 
NandfU'i  village-  Nam lell. 
Nandoeai,  Handoeaaiea—  Dal 
Nandoqoiea— A  nadarko. 
Nand-o-wa-ee.  Nandoweae,  Hi 
Nandaatnunda-  Natisetnond 


uisetnond. 
Nan  gche-ari— Nanyaayi. 
Nanhegana=  Mo  began. 

Nanbeyganae  1 1.  Nanbiganae U.  Nanbigg aneuek.  Nan 
bigganaet.  Nanbigganaick,  Nanbiggon,  Nanhig 
gonaet,  Nanhiggonaicka.  Nanhiggonticka.  Nan 
nigga,  Nanhigonaet,Nanhigoni 
Nanhyganait—  Narragatiset. 

Naniabaa—  Nanibas. 

Nanibiggonaicka— Narraganset. 

Na'nita  — Comanche. 

Nanitch— Saticteh. 

Nanitomen— Nonantnm. 

Na'  k'haa»aein*'na»= Nm  kasinena. 

Nanne  Hamgeh  =  Abikud-i 

Nannl=Nunni. 

Nannogana,  Nannoganaetta— Narraganset. 
Nannortalik=N'anortallk. 
Nanoa — Maqui  nanoa. 
Nanohigganeuka,  Hanobigganttt, 

Narraganset. 
Nanonl'ka  kare'nOd ~  Cheyenne. 
Nanooa.  Nanooae-=Snonowa*. 
Na"pa»ta— Panbka  wash  take. 
Ha»pa"ta  enikaci'na-Nanpantaenikashika. 
Ha»'pa»taqtai  =  i*anhkawashtake. 


Norridgewock. 


Nanacud  dinneb - NaskOtl n. 
Nanaeman.  Nanaemun 

Nansi-Naansl. 

NanaoaKouatona,  Nanaouaketon,  Nanaoua 

Nassauaketon. 
Nantalee  —  Nat  11  nil. 
Nantanaouak= Norridgewock. 
Nantaquack.  Hantaquaea.  Nantaquak-  Nam  ieokc. 
itautacund—  Nantaughtacund. 


Na"  tdo'a  -Nang. 
Nantekokiea—  Nantiooke. 
Nanteqeta,  Nant«-quita  —  Mantle. 
H4n-te-w*-ki-Soneea. 

Hantakokiea,  Nantico.  Nanticock.  Nantlcoea,  Nan 

tieoka,  Nanticooka  Nnnticoke. 
Nantiganaick  NarniganM-t. 

Nantihokea,  Nantikokes,  NanUkokiea,  Nantiocka, 
Nantiokc*.  Nantiquacka,  Nantiqaaka-  Nanticoke. 
NantiyalUe— Nantahala. 
Nantley  Tine-Natliatin. 
Nantoue-Mondua. 
Nan  towa-Nang. 
Nantoweea.  Hantowea  -IroqnoU. 
Nan'jie  waape-Nanzowaspe. 
Nantuckett,Hantucquet=Nantucket. 
Nantue- Nanticoke. 
Hantukea.Hantukett- Nantucket. 
Nan  tun  agunk  ^Ontonagon. 
Nantycokea- Nantieoke. 
Nantyganaick,  Nantygganaika  -  Nnrraganwt. 
Va-noa  li-q'mut,  Na  nu'-a  1  ak'  -  Nan ual i k mut. 


_'-Nav. 
NanraUeoa-  Nansattico. 
Naodiche,  Naonedicbe- Nabedaehe. 
Naotetaina-  Nataotin.^ 
Naouadiche,  Naoudicbe,  . 
Naouchlagamut—  Nauklak. 
Naoudooueaaia—  Dakota. 
Naoaediche,  Naoaidkbe,  Naouydicbca.  Naovodicbe— 

Nabedaehe. 
Nnpaches—Napoelms. 
Hapachiakachagaraut-=  Nat»ak  i  a  k. 
Napabaiagamut,    Napahaiagamute,  Napahayaga 

miut,  Napahayagamut*  Na] 
Hapaimiut,  Napaimute  =  Naj 
Napai&kagamut  Naj 
Napao  Navaho. 
Hapaak»"aganimt.  Naj 
Haprtuca  NapWnea. 
Napeya,  Na'pfe'ta-=>.Sandia. 
ga pgi tache,  Napgitocbea -Natl  hitoch. 

Hapicnoca-Nani|>aena. 
Ha  pi  bah-Sandia. 
Hapiaaipi-Nabisippi. 
Hapituca  Napetacu. 


 Napi.,. 

Happa  arktok -towock- Nageuktormiut. 
Happikomack-  Nappet  kamak. 
Hapuat-Carrizo. 
Hapyoaa,  Napyaaaa-Napis»a. 
Hn  qla'laa  xa'da  i  — Nakala- tuidai. 
Haqjteit'a  bajl,  Naqfe  it 'ail  -  Nonhdcitaxhi. 
Haqieit'ajl—  Sonbdeita/lil,  Sindeagdhe. 
Ha  qle'dAta  xa'da-i*-- NakeduNdiadai. 
Ha  qi'  tun  tun  'n<  — Na  kbit  until  tine. 
Haqkyina—  I,ak\veip. 
Haqoa'tx^Nakoaik. 
Ha  q'oaqtoq,  Naqoartoq^-  Nakoaktok. 
Haqo'mgilisala,  Naqomqilia^-  Nuki 
Ha  qona  xa'da-i  --  Nakons-badai. 
Haqopani  Naklmitani. 
Na  -qo-tca  tunn*  =  Nakhocbatunne. 
Haqotod^a  a"yadi—  Nakho(<Hlbaanya4li. 
Naijpaqpa-=  N  ak  hpakhpu. 
Haquetank'"  VVeehtiuetatik. 
Haquitocbea^-  NateliltcK-b. 
Haquizcoza^  Naeogdi.H'be. 
HaragancetU,    Naraganaet,  Ni 

ghenaea—  Narraganset. 
Haragooe—  Norrblge  wock. 
HarakamigS-  K<h  timeea. 
Harako's=  Anadarko. 
Harancbouak.  Naranchouek, 

ranga  wook  m  Norridgewock. 
Harankamigdok  epitaik  an 
Haransett-  Narragan^t. 
Harantaoak.  NarantaSak,  . 

»8uk,  NaranUwouak-  N..rn.lg.  «.K.k. 
Nar  a  tah-fomanehe. 
Naratckons  -  Naratieoti. 
Harauuouak.  Narauwingi  -  Norridgewin  k. 
Natcotab—  Dakota. 
Nardtcbia— Kil,wa  Apaebe. 
Nareganaeta—  Narraganset. 
Narent  Chouan,  Narentcb8an— Norridgewock. 
Har-go'*4ea-giz'-aen— Akonye. 

NarbiganaeU,  Narhigganaetta,  Harhiggon  —  Narra- 
ganset. 
N api  an  ottine  —  Nabane. 
Naricanaet—  Narraganset. 
N  aric  on -Nam  t  i  con . 

Naridgewalk,  Naridgwalk— Norridgewca'k. 
Nariganaeta,  Nariganaette,  Ht  ' 
aft.  Narigganaeta,  Ha 

Narntganset. 
Naria-  Nariz. 
Nariaea— Narlces. 
Nar  kock  Uu- Nakoaktok. 
Nar  ode  a©  ain-NatooUuzn. 


NarraRancett. 
ganaett,  N 


arragangaeU.  Hi 


N 

Narra 

ticon. 


arragbanaeU- Narnigan  v^t. 
«ek.  Harrakamegock — Rocar 
»tt-  Narraganset. 
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Narregansets,  Nanhagansitt,  Narrlcanaea—  Narra 

ganset. 

Narridgwalk,  Narrldgwock— Norridgewock. 
Narriganaeta,  Narrigonset—  N 
N ar-rit-i-congs—  Naratiron. 
NarroganseU,    Narrohiganaets,  Na 
Narrohigfenset,    Narrohiggin,  Ni 
NarrowbigRonseta,   Narrowgancett,  Narrowgan 
neuchs,  Narrowganneueka,  Marrow  0  an  act,  Har- 
Narrowganiet,  Harrow 
i-NarragariM-t. 


i.Zufli. 
Narwahro- Delaware. 
Narwootuck  -  Norwootue. 
Narygansetta-  Narraganaet. 

Na.  8a.  ( For  all  reference*  beginning  with  either 
of  these  abbreviations,  see  Nuettra  Sefiora  ) 

Na  a  a  gas  qa'edra-Nasagas-lnudagai. 

Nas  ah  mah=  Niwiml. 

Naaahoaees— Naci 

Masai- N  foal. 

Nasamonds— Nan* 

Nasas— Naza*. 

Na  a*  ay  as  qa'etqa— Ni 

Naacah,  Naacars  — Nfoka. 

Naacha  —  N  ec  h  e . 

Nascopi,  Naacopie— Naacapee. 

Nascotin,   Naacud,  Ni 
nira----  Naskolln. 

Nascupi— Naacapee. 

N»  Benora  del  Bocorra— Socorro  del  Sur. 
Naahaue,    Naahaway,  Naahawof. 

Nashua. 

Naahedoah,  Nashl'toah-Natchitoch. 


i-Naskotin. 

Naahllxhe-Zufii. 
Nashoba— Naahola. 
Naaholah — Nashobah . 
Nash  oopawaya— Nash  walya. 
Naahope—  Nashobah. 

Naahouohkamack,  Naabouohkamuk—  Nashanekam 

muck. 
Naahoway—  Nashua. 
Nashoweya-=  Naahw a: \  . 
Naah  tei'se-Pima. 

Nashtf*h«~Zuni. 

Nuhuakemmiuk— Nashauekammuck. 

Naahuaya,  Naahuway,  Nashuyas-.  Nashua. 

Na  al-tp-Sandia. 

Nasitt-Nauwt. 

Naaitti=Natchitoch. 

Naskantlinea  Halaut. 

Naakapia,  Naakaplt Nascnnee. 

Naakoaten.  Naa  koo  tain  ■  Naskotin. 


Naskopie,  Naskopis. 

Na  ska  tenne  ->Na*kotin. 
Nat  o  man.  Nason  —  Na.su ml. 
Naaone,  Naaony,  Nasoris,  Naaoui  -•Na-oni. 
Naapapeea—  Nasrapee. 

Naapatl.  Naapatle,  Naspattc   <  'iiuicclesaht. 
Nasqa     \  i  - 1-.  n 
N  asq  ually = N  isq  ua  1 1  i . 
Nasquapeea.  Nasqua  picks  -> ! 
Naarad  Dene*  -  Naskotin. 
Nau   i'hiiiitip'*\nii  Family, 
Naasanionda  -  N  a  use  mo  lid. 
Naaaaquakea  =  Nesaqi 
Naaaaque  -  Negiawet. 
Naaaauakuetoun  =  Ne 
Naaaawach  =  Nashua. 
Naaaawaketon  m  Nasaauaketon . 
Naase-Chlmme»yan  Family. 
Naaahaway  =  Nashua. 
Naaaitoches-  Natehltoeh. 


Nfoka. 


Hi 
N 


nites-Nnsonl. 


Nasto'  qe'gawa  i-NaMo-kegawai. 
Naa  tu'  kin  me'  junne- Nestucca. 
Nasuia  kwe-Ute. 
Naaxa'= Nfoka. 
Na'taV -Comanche. 
Natacbe-Natasi. 
Ni 


Natafe,  Natagees,  Natagea— Kiowa  Attache. 
Natahauriz—  N  i  tahau  ritz. 
Natahe',  Natahl'n—  Mescaleros. 
Nata-hinde—  Nataini. 

NaUjeea,  Natajea,  NaUle- Kiowa  Apache. 

Na  tal  kuz-  Lathakrezla. 

Na  la  Konglo. 

Na  ta'-ne— Mescal  eros. 

Natano-Hupa. 

Natao-Adaf. 

NaUotin  Tine-Nataotin. 

Na'  ta-rxi'-U-i' ittnn*'-Natarghillitunne. 

Nataakouaa-  Natashqua  a. 

Nataaai-Natasl. 

Na  taw  tm-Nataotln. 

Na  tee  tunne-Takelma. 

Natche- Natchez. 

Natcheek-Nuchek. 

Natcheea- Natchez. 

Natche  Kutchm-Nat^itkutchin. 

Natchea,  Natchesa- Natchez. 

Natchetea-  Natchitoch. 

Natchets— Natchez. 

Natchidosh,  Natchilochea,  Natchitea.  Natchitoches. 
Natchitochis,  Natchitotchea,  Natchittos-NaUhi- 

toch. 

Natchon— Tulkepaia. 
Matcboos—  Nanatsoho. 
Natchou— Tulkepaia. 
Natchu'ri-tu'ei— Nachurituci. 
Na'  tel-tee'— Nachlche. 
Natcote  tains-  Nlshaniltin. 
N a  tots-  )Unn«  =  Takelma. 
Na  tcul'-tun.  Natcutcl'  »unn«'— Natutuhltun. 
Na  t'cu  )unn«'-Natthutunne. 
Na-tdo  a=-Nang.  ■ 
Nateekenakoi-Natecktn. 
Nate'  ri'-aU  Une'-  Natarghiliitunnc. 
Natenehlma,  Nat  e  ne  hln  a- 1  »akota. 
Nate  otf  taint—  Nataotiu. 
Nathannaa—  Nahane. 
N  a  t  h  e  h  w  y-withinyoowuc, 
Cree. 

Nathoao,  Nathaoos-Nanatsoho.  • 
Naticka-Niaiitie. 
Katies-  Natick. 

Natieka,  Natiekinskoe-Nateekin. 
Natik-Natick. 
Natilantin-Natliatin. 
NatUivik-Netlek. 

Natio  Euporum,  Natio  Lupomm-  I»up. 
Nation  d"  Atironta- Arendahronom*. 
Nation  do  Boia=  Missi.mmga.  Ottawa. 
Nation  de  Fourche— Nasmuaketon. 
Nation  de  Iroquet-Onotic'hatarniion. 
Nation  de  la  Folle  Avoine—  Menominee. 
Nation  de  la  Grue=*  Pepicokia. 
Nation  de  la  Loutre—  Nikikouek. 
Nation  de  la  Montagne  =  Onondaga.  Seneca. 
Nation  de  la  Roche—  ArendahnitioDs. 
Nation  de  l'lale- Klchcsipirini. 
Nation  de  l'Ottra- Attignawantan. 
Nation  de  Mer—  Winnebago. 
Nation  de  Peturo-Tionontati. 
Nation  des  ChaU-  Erie. 
Nation  des  Lontres— Amikwa. 
NaUon  des  Monts  pelei—  Moots  Peles. 
Nation  des  Ours  ^Attignawantan. 
Nation  des  Pierrea=  Avoyelles. 
Nation  des  Pore  epics— Kakouchaki. 
Nation  des  Borciers— Nipiasiug. 
Nation  du  boeuf=Santee. 
Nation  da  Castor- Amikwa. 
Nation  da  Chat—  Erie. 
Nation  da  Chien— Cherokee,  Ofogoulr  . 
Nation  da  Feu—  Mascoutens. 
Nation  da  Grand  Rat— Cree. 
Nation  du  petum-Tionontati. 
Nation  du  Porc-Epica=  Hekouagami. 
Nation  du  Rocher-  Arendahronons. 
Nation  Neuht .  NeutralH. 


Nation  of  Fire-  Mas  «Hitens. 
Nation  of  8 tinkers- Winnebago. 
Nation  of  the  Beaver- Amikwa. 
Nation  of  the  Dog=Ofogoula. 
Nation  of  the  great  Water-  Awiniboin. 
Nation  of  the  Marshes— Monsoni. 
Nation  of  the  Otter-Nikikouek. 
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Nation  of  the  Porcupine- Kakouehaki. 

Nation  of  the  Rocks— Avoyclle*. 

Nation  of  the  Snake-Shoshonl. 

Nation  of  the  Willows- Havasupai. 

Nation  of  Tobacco- Tionontati. 

Natio  perticarum-Conestoga. 

Natique— Natick. 

Natividad  Navajoa-Navojoa. 

Natividad  Pitiqui—  I'itir. 

Natle— Natleh. 

Natleh  hwo'tenne—Natlia tin. 

NatltttpaOottine— Ka  wehogottine. 

Natliautin.  Natlotenne-  Satliatin. 

Natni.  Natnihina- Dakota. 

Na'-to=Sa. 

Natoonata— Nutunutu. 
Natoraae—  Natora. 

Natotin  Tine,  N a  to  utenne— Nataotin . 
Na'towewok-  Nottoway. 
Na  to-wo-na-  Dakota. 
N'atqelptK'tKnk-Natkelptetenk. 
Na  t'qlo'  »unne-Natthutunnc. 
Nat  qwun'  tc*-Natkhwunehe. 


Navaoao— Navaho. 
Navfcinx  Navasink. 
Navedacho-  Nabedachc 
Naveio=  Navaho. 
Navekwi-Na\*wi. 
Navenacho=Nftbedache. 


-Dnkota. 


■  Abnakl. 
Nat  san  i-  Nateaa. 
Na  ti  aeun'tlunyi-Pine  Log. 
NaUchitoa—  Natchitoch. 

Na  taik  kmshin,    Nataik -kutchia-Natsitkutchin. 
NaUilik-  Netchllirmiut. 
Nat  singh— Nateaa. 
Nataitoches  -  Natchitoch. 

Natsohocks,  Nataohok,  Nataohoa,  Nataooa  —  Nanat- 

»oho. 

Nataahostanno— Natchitoch. 

Na  taucl-ta'  t&aM'-Nat.stiRhltatunne. 

Nataytoa— Natchitoch. 

Nattechea-  Natchez. 

Nattick- Natick. 

Nattaat  kouttchin-Tukkuthkutchln. 
Nattukkog-Souhegan. 
Natuagi  -  Iroquois. 
Natuck- Natick. 
Natuesse,  Natueaauag- Dakota. 
Natuikinak-  Natcekin. 
Natulaten-Notaloten. 
Natykinakoe,  Natykinakojo-Nateekin. 
Nauajb,  Nauajoa  =  Navaho. 
Nau-chee—  Natchez. 
Naudacho  =  Anadarko. 
Naudawisaees,  Naadeweaaionx,  Ni 
Nau  do  ques  =  Anadarko. 

Naudoueacioux,   Naudouessi,  Naudouisioux,  Nau- 

douiaaea,  Naudouweaaiea— Dakota. 
Naud-o-waig  —  Iroquois. 
Naud  o  wa  »e  wug,  Naudowaaaea  •»  Dakota. 
Naudowaya*-  Inx|tiois. 

Naudoweairs,  Naudoweaae,  Nandoweaseeg,  Naudo- 

weaai,  Naudoweaaiea,  Naudowiaaiea=] 
Naudtaughtacund  Nnntaughtacund. 
Nauduaai,  Nauduwaaaiea 

Nauete-  Nawiti. 
Naugdoche=  Nacogdoches. 
N a ugvik  =»  Paugwik. 
Naumkeak.  Naumkeck, 

Naumkuk-Naumkcag. 
Naumskachett-  Namskaket. 
Naune,  Na  n-ni=<'omanche. 

Naurantaouak,  NaurauUoak,  Naurautaouak-Nor- 

ridgewock. 
Nauaamund-Nantemond. 
Nauacud  Denniea- Naskotin. 
Nauacag-  Neguv-et. 
Nauahawag=  Nashua. 
Nausit.  Nauaitea-Nauset. 
Na-uaslns=Naviisink. 
Nautaquake— Nanticoke. 
Nautaughtacunde=Nantaughtacund. 
Nauticokes=Niinticoke. 
Nau  tie  atin-Natliatin. 
Nautowaig.  Nautowaa,  Naatoway- Iroquois. 
Nauvogalokhlagamate, 

Nanvogaloklagak. 
Navadacho  -  Nabednche. 
Navago- Navaho. 
N  a  vahoa — N  a  vo  i  oa . 

Navahae,   Navajai,  Navajhoee,  Navajo.  Navajoaa, 

Navajoes,  Navajooa,  Navajoees- Navaho. 
Navakwi-aNavuwi. 


Dakota. 


Naveaand,  Naveainck.  Nai 
Navesd  pai=  Hava»upai. 
Navidscho— Nabedachc. 
Navidad  de  Nueatra  Senora  -  Chilili. 
Navidgwock  -  Norridgewock. 
Navijoea.  Navijos—  Navaho. 
Naviainka.  Naviaon  -  Navaaink . 
Naviti— Nabiri. 
Navoasos—  Navaho. 
Navogame,  Navogeri^Nabogame. 
Navonoua= Na  vojoa. 
Navone—  Lipan. 
Xawadishe—  Nabedachc. 
Na  was—  Na  waits. 
Nawathi  neha  Nawunena. 
Nawdoweaaie,  Nawdot 
Na- wee  tee-  Nawiti. 
Nawea-  Nawaa*. 
Naw  moo it°=  Naraoit. 
Nawael.  1 

Na  wuth  i  ni  ban- Nawum-na. 
Na  xawa'a  xa'da-i- 
Naxna'xula  =  Nakuahu!u. 
Na\uai\  -Nakoaik. 
Nayack  Nyack. 
Nayaerita-Cora. 
Nayajuaca^  Mayajuaca. 
Nayalcxalcix    Nayakkhachik  b . 
Nayantacott.  Nayantakick.  Nayantakoo^*,  Xaya:- 

taquiat,  Nayantaquit.  Nayantiaquct.  a a  van  tick*. 

Nayanticka,    Nayantika,    Nayantuk,  Nayant- 

quiqt,  Nayantuquit  -  Niantic 
Nava'qctaowe^  Neahkstow. 
Na  y  art,  Nayarita,  Nayariti^Ci.ra 
Naybe.  Naybi  =  Oraibf. 
Nayeek  Nyack. 

Naybantick.  Nayhautick  -  Niantic. 
Nuyhiggoniika  Nar 
Nayowre    Na\  ulii 
Naytasst-s    N  a  tail. 
Na  yu'ans  qa'edra,  Na  yu  ana  qi'« 

haidagai. 
Haywaunaukau  raunuh-  Miv»is»iu 
Natchitoch. 
l-Nacogdoehe. 

Na/.anne    <  <  uiiaiu  h*-. 
Nazatica  Nttssamck. 
Nazeteoten  Ntshaautin. 
Nasone=*  N'asorii. 
Na/perciea— Ncz  Percys. 
Vaz-te'  tci  me'  junn^=»Nestafheo. 
Nai  te'  zi  -Zufli. 

Nax  tuk'-e  me'  jiinn*— Nostinvn. 
N'cai'tc.  N'cal'tc-N 
N'cek'p't—NeKikeep. 
N'cickt-Nisiaket. 
Ndakotaha- Dakota. 
Ndakun-dadehe=  Knratika 
Nditahe'-Mescaleros. 
NdatonSatendi 
N'day— Apache. 
N  D.  de  Querca-Quaral. 
N  D  du  8ecour«-8ocorTo. 
NDe- Apache. 
Ndu 

Ne  ah^oxie-Neacoxy 
Neahkewanklh— Neahkowln. 
Ne  ah  ko  koi-  Nayakaukaue. 
Neahkowin-  Niakewankih. 
Neah  Waatcb— Necah. 
Neamitch— Dwamish. 
Neantkk,  Neanticot,  Neanticutt,  N 
antic. 

Neaquiltough=  Lekwiltok. 
Neaanawanak—  Newicha 
Ne  a-ya  of'— Chippewa. 
Nebadache-  NaU-dache. 
N  ebagin  dibe — Sa  1  ish . 
Nebedache-  Nabedachc, 
Nebiceiinl—  Niphsing. 
Nebome -Nevome. 
Necait-Niciat. 
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llecaragee,  Nec  adages  -Aniikwa. 

IlVuath-Neshaaath. 

Neccesquake-  Nesaqn 

Neeeop«=Skopamish. 

Necha-Neche. 

NcchacohM,  Nechacokee— N 

Nechao-tin-Ntshaautin. 

Nechaa-Neche. 

Nechecolee-  Nechacokee. 

Necheganaett-  Pennacook. 

Necheeaniitt=  Nurnnfiui-i  it . 

Nechjilli  -  Netchilirmiut. 

Ne-ci'-he-nen-a—  Kiowa. 
Necketo,  Necketoo  -  K  lltauwa. 
Neck  Locust—  Locust  Necktown. 
Neckpercie-  Nez  Percys. 
Necomanehee—  Nirkomin. 
Ne-com-ap-oe-loa— Spokun. 
Neconbavistes- Nckoubanlste. 
Ne-coni  -m,  Ne 
Ne  coon=Naikun. 


S 


NeKaoulchirint 


leeulta-Lckwiltok. 
Vi'iAD  xa'da-l-  Neden-hadal. 
Nedouessaus=  Dakota. 
Neds  percei-  Aniikwa,  Ottawa. 
Neeah=Neah. 

Ne-e-axguye,  He-e-ar-guy'-ee—  Neagwaih. 
Wee  caw-wee-gee— Ncecoweegee  (band). 
Neecelowes,  Neecelo wi —  Neealou*. 
Needle  Hearts— Ski  tawish. 
Ne'ekalit,  He'ekan- Nabukak. 
Neekeetoo,  Neeketooa—  Kutauvva. 
Ne  e-no-il-no—  Montagnais. 

N  eepemut  Nipmuc. 
Neepercil— Nez  Percys. 
Neepmucka,  Neepnet- Nipmuc. 
-ki-oo,  Heerchoklo* 
b— Xesaquake. 
i-iah—  Dwamish. 
Negaouich. 
ouek. 

Ne -ga-tce-Chinpcwa. 
Negheariagea,  Hegl 

kwa. 

Neguadoch— Natehltoch. 
Neguaacag, 
NeguwHet. 
Neeuia  Dinaia—  Ntahaautin 
Nfhalems,  Nehalim,  Nehalina=*  Nehalcm. 
Nehanea,  Nehaniea,  Nchannetsa— Nahane. 
Nehannes«=  Ah  term,  Nahane. 
Nehanni— Nahane. 
Nehaaticka—  N  iantic. 
Neharontoquoah— Oneida. 
Nehaunay — Nahane. 

Nehaunees— Athtenn,  Nahane,  Tutchonekutchin. 
Nehauneea  of  the  Chilkaht  River- Takutine. 
Ne  ■  ha  w-re- tah-go-  wah — Oncid  a . 
Nehe  Marthla'a  Town-Neamathla. 
Ne-heth-a-wa, 

hethwa— Oree. 
Nehiroirini-Mont 


aidenl. 


Ne- 


Nehum  kek-Nauml 
Neideniba,  Neideni\ 
(Te'iEk-Naaik. 
He -Plain-  Nehalem. 
Neine  Katlene— Ahtena. 
Neipnett—  Nipmuc. 
*cita— Neche. 

feitchillea,  Neitachillik-Netchillrmiut. 
*  Kkaa  'tko — N  u  kaatko. 
•"Ek  * '  a'm  Kn  — ■  N  icoinen . 

ft-kaalay,  Nekaalayan,  Hekaaly— Nikozliautin. 
le  kat  sap  =  N ka t tal m . 
fekekowannock— Ncwichawanoe. 
feklakapamuk,  Neklakuaaamok-Ntlakyapamuk. 
Te-kon  hade— Naikun. 
f  ekuaiv  —  Cii  t  h  lana  hq  uia  h. 
V  kum'  ke-lia  la- Nakomgilhiala. 
ekwun  Kuwe— Naikun-kegawai. 
elcelchumnees-Nclcelchiimnee. 
eloubaniates-  NekoubaniHte. 
cltu'^hk-an-Nabltiwbkan. 
■  Neman. 


Ne'mauiomax-  Multnomah. 
Nemaacut,  Nemaaket—  Natnasket. 
Nemauain,  Neme'ne— Comanche. 
Ne'm<  re'^ka— Ton  kawa. 
rN  K'mges  —  Nimk  ish . 
He-mil- ches-Wimilchi. 


NK'mkic-Nhnkisb. 

niauche.  '  o- 

HF.'mqlc,  Npmqiach—  Nimkish. 

Hemahan,  Hemahaw,  Hemshoos,  Nemahour — Nim- 
sewi. 

Nenachtaeh-Tcnaktak. 

Nenawehka,  Nenawewhk,  Hena  Wewhok— Cree. 

He'nelk  'endx-Ncnelkyenok. 

Nenem*  kiwag'-Nnnuiuakewuk. 

Nenenot-  Nawapee. 

Nennortalik-  Nanortalik. 

Nenpersaas— Nez  Pereea 

N  matins — N  i  nst  i  n  ta. 

Nentego—  Nanticoke. 

Nentegowi,  Nentico— Nanticoke. 

Nenuswisowag'  — Nanussuswouk. 

Ne-o-ge-he,  Heojehe= Missouri. 

Neosho- Seneca*  =  M  ingo. 

N <  o- ta-cha = M  iswu rt . 

Neotetaina=  Ntjthaautin. 

Nepa=Snapa. 

Nepahkomuk  ^  Nappecknmak. 

Nepeelium— NeKpellm. 

Hepegteouit-Nipigiguit. 

Nepeykuten-Napakutak. 

Nepercy-Nez  Perecs. 

Neperinka-Nipifiaing. 

Ne  peraa-Iowa. 

Nepesangs.  Nepesinka,  Nepesains-Nipissing. 
Nepgitochea=>  Natchitoch. 

Nepicerinis,  Nepicinqaia,  Hepicirenians,  Hepicirini- 
ens,  Ncpiacenicens,  Hepiaeriniena,  Nepiain,  Nr  pi 
singula,  Hepisirini,  Mepiaseniniena,  Heplasens, 
Nepiascriens,  Hepiaseriniena,  Nepiaaings.  Nepiaain- 
eues,  Nepiasiniens,  Nepiaai  ' 
Nlpifwlng. 

Hepmeta,  Hep  mock,  Hepnet— Nipmuc. 

Neponcett,  Heponaitt— Neponset. 

NKqa'umin  =  Nikaumin. 

Neragonaitt-  Narraganaet. 

Nerdl4rin  =  Navialik. 

Nerideewalk,   Heridgewok,  Heridgiwac 

wock,  Neridgwook.  Nerigwok- Ncirridgewock. 

Ner  mon  ain  nan-see- Nawunena. 

HKrot-N<xit. 

Her  Perceea— Nez  Percte. 

Nerridgawock,  Herridgewock— Norridgewock. 

Nesaquack,  Heaaquak,  Neaaquanke— Ni-.saquaki 

Heacope  —  S  k  <  tpa  m  i  sh . 

Heseliteh-Silctz. 

Neahamani,    Heahaminaa,  Heahaminea,  Neahami- 

hies—Neahamini. 
Nssietcah-  N»*iet»ha. 
Hea-i-kip— Nesikeep. 
Neskainlith-Halaut. 
Heakaape  -  NaAcapee. 
Nesonee-  Asahnni. 
Nespectuma,  Hea  pee-lum— Ne<*pelim. 
Hea  Percea— Nez  Percea. 
NespiUm-Neapelim. 
Nespods-  Chaiecletaht. 
N*arq611»k=Neskollek. 
Neaquallia,  Neaaually-Niwiualli. 
Nessawakamighe=Saint  Francis. 
Ncssequack,  Heaaeqaauke—  Ne^aquake. 
Nestackee,    Nestockies,    Heatucalipa,  Hestucala, 

Nestuccas,   Heatucka,    Hestuckah,  Heatuckera, 

Heatuckiaa — Newt  ucca. 
Nesykep— Nesikcep. 

He-ta'-ka-aki-tai-pap'-iks—  Nitakoakitaipupi  k«. 
Netches—  Natchez. 

Hetchillik-Nitchilik.  Netchilirmiut. 

Hetchillik  Eskimo,  Hetchillinniut- Netchilirmiut. 

Nctchiolumi,  Netchiolumy- Netlek. 

Netcimu  asath— Ncchim uamth. 

Netelik- Netlek. 

Hejidllwi-Netchilirmiut,  Netlek. 
Hetiolume,  Hetialumi.  Hetlik- Netlek. 
Hetachilluk  Innuit-Netchilirndut, 
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NeUepove  -ik-;k:i 

Netailley- Etchaottine. 
Net-tee-lik-Netchilirniiut. 
Nettlnat-Nitinat. 
Neu-chad-lits,  NeuchaliU, 
N e  u-cha-ta—  M Issouri. 
Neukaacks— Nookisak. 
Neukwers— Nuehwugh. 
Ne-u-lub  vig=Neutubvig. 
Neum.  Ne'-unta,  Ne'ume— Comanche. 
Neumkeage  =  Nautnkeag. 
Neuaea.  Neua  Indiana—  Neusiok. 
Neuttra  Senora  do  Belem  — Helen. 
Ne-u-tach.  Nea-ta-che- Missouri. 
Neater  Nation,  Neuteri,  Neutral  Nation,  Neutro 

Nation— Neutral*. 
Neutrlaa- Nutria. 

i-»  Neutral*. 
b—  Neusiok. 


Nevada*-  Yupu. 
Nevadizoee-  Nahedache. 
Nevajoea  Navaho. 

Neveraincks,    Neveraingha,  Neveralnk, 

Nevcainck,  Neveainga,  Neveainks—  Navasink. 
Nevichumnea— Newienumni. 
Neviaana—  Nnvasink. 
Newaahe— Nawaas. 
Newaaol  pakawai—  Pnkawa. 
Newaaona— Navasink. 
Newatchumne— Newichumni. 
Newateee—  Nawiti. 
Newboyant— Nuvujen. 
Newcalenoua—  Wea. 
New  Oamero  Town— Newcomerstown. 
Newchawanick— Newiehawanoc. 
Newchowwe— Nuchawayi. 
New  civilised  band—  Farmer*"'  band. 
New'-dar-cba— Missouri. 
Neweetee,  Neweetg=  Nawiti. 
Neweaingha,  Neweeink^  Navasink. 
Ne  wet  tee- Nawiti. 

Newgeawanacke,  Newgewanacke— Newichawanoe. 
New  Gold  Harbour  Village-  Haena. 
New  Oummi  Lurk-Nugumiut. 
New-haw-teh-tah -go -Oneida. 
New  Hernhut-Ny  Herrnhut. 


Newichawanick,  Newichawannioke,  Newichawan- 
nock,  Newichawanocka,  Newichewannoek,  New 
ichuwenoq.    Newichwanicke,  Newiohwannock, 
Newickawanacka-  Newiehawanoc. 

Newikargut-Nowi. 

Newitliea,  Newitteea,  Newitti— Nawiti. 

New  Keowee-Keowee. 

New  Kitzilas  -  K  it/ilo*. 

New  Morzhovoi— Morzhovoi. 

Ne  w-oo'-ab— Kawalisu. 

New  River*=Chimulakwe. 

New  River  Indiana— Ootneya. 

New  Salem--  Pequottink. 

New  Bevilla-Sevilleta. 

Newton— Newtown. 

New  TJlukuk  • Igt igalik. 

New  Wcstminater  ^Skaiametl. 

New  Yamacra= Yamacraw. 

New  Yarcau.  New-Yaucaa,New  yau  cau.NewYauco, 
Neu-yau  kau,  New  York,  New  Youcka-Niuyaka. 
Nexa'di-Nehadi. 
NextucM"  Nestueea. 
NExumE'ntc-Nlckomin. 
Neyantick— Niantie. 


Neyetae  kutchi, 

Nntsitl 


5atsitkutchin. 
Neyick-Nyark. 
Neyiakat-Nsisket. 
Neyuning  Eit  dua-Neiuningaitua. 
Ne  yu-ta-ca=  Missouri. 

Neziercea,  Nei  Perce  Flat  Heada— Nez  Perces. 

Nez  Perce  Kayuaea— Cayuse. 

Nez  Perces— Ami  kwa. 

Nez  Percez  —  Amikwa.  Nez  Perees. 

Nezpercirs,  Nezpereea,  Nez  Perse,  Nezpeaie,  Ne 

Pierces— Nez  Perces. 
Nez-qualea,  Nex  qually  =  Nlsqualli. 
Neitucca  -  Nestueea, 


Nganudene  Oldtown. 
N  n  ikana—  Mahican. 
N  hla-kapm-ub— Ntlakyapamuk. 
N'homi'n— Nehowmean. 
N " hotho tko  aa -  H u thutkawedl . 
Nhumeen— Nehowmean. 
V  i  ababa  ■  K  iabaha . 
Ni  ack—  Naaik. 
Ni-a-kow-kow—  Nayakaukaue. 
Nia  ittiqupeneke -Quelaptoulilt. 
Niantaqoit,  Niac 

Nlantlc. 
Niantilic=Niantilik. 
Niantique,  Niantucats~ Niantie 
Niaqonaujang  ■  N  iakonau  Jang 
Hia'rhariVkurikiwi'ahueki-A 
Nia'xaqce-Neaeoxy. 
Nibencta^  Nipmuc. 
Nibisalriniena  —N I  pissing. 
Ni  ca-c-mln-Nikaomin. 
Nicariagea,  Nicariagua- Amikwa. 


rapaho. 


i—  Nkamchln. 
Nl'chihini'na- Kiowa. 
Nichoraa—  Nixora. 
Ni'ciatl-SeechelL 
Nickariageys—  Amikwa. 
N ic k  el •  palm    Ntli ppaem. 
NT  (  kite  hitclum— Dakiibetcde. 
Nicoajnen.  Nicoamin— Nieomen. 
Nicochi— Nichochi. 
Nicohea—  Dooescdoowe. 
Nicoiack—  Niekajack. 
Nicola— Nkamchin,  Zoht. 
Nicola  (Upper)  =■  Spa  ha  rain. 
Nicolai'a  village— Skolai. 
Nicola  Mouth—  Nkamehin. 
Nicoxnen,  Nicomin— Nikaoi 
Nicondicbe— Naeaniehe 
Nicouta-meens,  Nioou 
Nicpapa— Hunkpajw. 
Ni'-ctu  we  xai'-sue-tun-Nishtu 
Nicudje— Missouri. 
Niculuita=\Vishram. 
Nicute  much-Ntlakvapamuk. 
Nie  chum-nea-Wikchamni. 
Nientken-Brotherton. 
Niere'rikwaU  kuniki- Cheyenne. 


Niforaa,  Nif ares- Nixora. 
Nig  a  lek-Nigaluk. 
Nige-taijka-  Nighetanka. 
Nigh  tan -Nightasia, 
Nigh  taaia— Kung. 
Nigik-Nikikou.  k 
Nigikllk-miout — Nlgiklik. 
Nigoraa— Nixora. 
Nigouaouichirinik— Nc 
Nihaloitib-Tlakluit. 
Niban  tick- Niantie. 
NiB'-a-o-#iB'a-is-Oohenonpa. 
Niharuntaquoa,  Nihatiloendagowa— Oneida. 
Ni  be  ta  te-tup'  i  o-  Kalispel. 
Ni'qka  wakan'jaxi'-Kdhun. 
Nihouhini    At  ka. 
NMaos— Nacau. 

Nijor,  Nijoraa.  Nijorea,  Nijotea— Nixora. 
Ni'ka-Nekah. 
Nikaaa— Nestueea. 
Ni  kai' a-Nkya. 
Nika  da  ona-Nikapashna 
Nikaa—  Nestueea. 
Nikbak-Nikhkak. 
Nikhtaginut-Niktak. 
Nikhu  khoin-Atka. 
Nikk-Noquet. 
Nikicouek-Niklkouek. 
Nikte-Noquet. 
Nikikouea-Niklkouek. 
Nikolai-Skolai. 
Nikolaievakv-Nikolaief. 
Nikolakoje.  Nikolaky-Nikolski. 
Nikozliantln-Nikozliautin. 
Nikutaeg',  NOrutse'gl-NlckaJark. 
Ni  kwaai  =  Nuearaee. 
Nik  waue'gi- Niekajack. 
Nikw'ar-\i 
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Nilaktkni  mailaka-Nilakshl. 
Nilaqut- Big-island. 
•Anlleo. 

•Comanche. 

•  Nimitapal. 
i-Tonkawa. 
Nunikh'hun'-Atka. 
Nimilolo-Nimoyoyo. 
Hi  mi  ou  ain -Comanc he. 
Nimipu-Nez  Perces. 
Nimkmh,  Nimlria-Nlmklsh. 
Nim  oil  olio- Nimoyoyo. 
Nimpkiah  -  Nim  kish . 
Nim  -ahu,  Nim  sirs, ' 
Ni'am-romanehe. 
Ninantics   N  inn  t  ic. 
Nindahe -Tidendaye. 
Ninimu-Ninumu. 
Nisniwte-Chippewa. 
Ninny  pask  ulgera    N  in nipaskulgee. 
Ninitance,  Ninatenoe— Ninstints. 
Ninatinta  people-Gunghet-haidagai. 
Ninvaug=»Ninvok. 
Niojoria-Nixora. 
Niouetiens-Nawltl. 
Nipan— Lipan. 
Nip-a  qua  uga—Nesn quake. 
N  i  peceriniena  -  N  i  pissi  ng. 
Nipegona- Winnebago. 

Nipercineana,  Nipicirinien,  Nlpiaierinij-Nlpissing. 

WfiM|lll  TTl|ljlgiil| 

mtn    Nlpiainguea,  Nipiainka.  Nipiairlniena- 

Nipiwing. 
Nlpiaaa-  Ainlapissa. 
Nipiaainguea,  Nipisaina.  Niplaalriniena. 
niooek.  Nipiatinguea  — NlplK*r 
lit 


Nipmoog,  Nipmucka, 

Nlpnett-Mpmuc. 
Nippegon— Winnebago. 
Nippatoguea,  Nipaang  -^Nlplssing. 
Ni  q#i'-ta»-wa»,  Niqdhi  ta»wa--Nlkhdhltanwan. 
Nique-  Nik'iU. 
Ni'rla-harl'akl'rOd-l 
Niscotina  ■  Naskotin. 
Ni*haminea=»  Neshamlnl. 
Nishgar,  Niahka-Niaka. 


__  8- Naaagas-haidagai. 
Nisinckqueghacky-Nesa<|uake. 
NU-lone=Nasoni. 
Nia-kah-Nlska. 

Niakahnntth,  Nlakainlith- Halaut. 
Niakap- Skopaminh. 
Niakwili-Nisqualll. 
Niakwelli— Nisqualli,  Salishan  Family. 
Niaqoaliea,  Niaqually-Ninqtinl 
Niaaaquaguc.  Ntaaaqao( — 
Nia-ae-non—Nishinam. 
N  i  .ia«q  u ake.  N  iaaeq uogue  —  N esaq ua  k  e . 
Niasione,  Nissohone,  Niaaoon,  Niaaoone  —  Na«oni. 
Hlatigione=>Canaatigaone. 
Nistoki  Ampafa  amim— Nestueca. 
N  i  aucap—  N fesi  keep. 
Nitahaoriths  <Nitahauritx. 
Nitakh-Nitak. 
Hitches*- Natchez. 
Nitcheta-Wichita. 
litchihi- Kiowa. 


Nitchequon. 
Niten  aht-Nltinat. 
Ni-the-wuk— Cree. 
Nitinaht.  Ni'tinath  -  N" it i nut . 
S 1 1 1  akapamuk — N  tlak  y 
Nitlpam  —  Ntlippaem 
!*i-to-atx  =  I^nthnkr 


tfittanat  — Xitinat. 
Tittauke^  Natlck. 

fitten  aht.  Nittenat,  Nlttinahta,  Nittinat-Nitinat. 
*i  udje'  =  Niudzhe. 
Jiunas—  Comanche. 
H  u'  t'a-tci,  Ni  ut'ati'- 
fiuya\a»-  Niuyak  < 
riva-kfc'— Chippewa, 
ri'wa**— Tsishnwashtake. 
ri'wav-ei'-ke-Niwamhike. 

i  wittai- Nnwiti. 

ixe-tanka- Nlghetanka. 


Nixlu'idix-Wlshram. 
Niswa'adtse-  Wharhoots. 
Ni  yank'-ta-ke'-te  te'-ne 
Nizoroe    N  i  xii  r  n. 
Njith-Tukkuthkutchln. 
NWa.  Nkaih-Nkya. 
Nkaitu'aua-Atchitchiken. 
N'-kam  aheen,  Nkamtci'n - Nkam-hin. 
Nkamtci'n  Kmua-Spences  Bridge  Band. 
Hkataam,  N'ks'txam-Nkatmim. 
N-kau  men  =  Nlkaomin. 
Wkipan— Ntlippaem. 
Nkoakoai'tk6=Nkoeitko. 
Nko 'atamux  -  N  tl  a  k  vapa  nm  k . 
Nkaaikin-Nkolkm. 
N'kulcapenatc— Xkukapenach. 
Nku'kilmamax— Upper  Thompson  Indians. 
Nkumcheen.  N'kum'tcin  — Nkamchin. 
N  ku-tam  euh,  Nkutemfxa-^Xtlakyapui nuk. 
Nt  ak  a'pamux,  Nl.ak'apamux'd'e- Lytton  Band. 
Nlip'pa'Rin—  Ntli  ppaem, 
NiJd'ua-Ntlklus. 
Nnea-gottine  -  N  igottine. 

Nne-la  gottina,  NNe-lla-Gotttne-  Nellagottine. 
Nni  Gottine,  Nni  ottine-  Xigottine. 
Noachea-Yokuta. 


Noadlche-Nfl 
No  ah  ha=Towahhah. 
Noam  kekhl,  Noam  kult-Ynkian  Family. 
Noan'-kakhl-Sala. 
Noapeemlng -Xopeming. 
Noatagamutee— Noatak.  Nunatogmiut. 
Noatcnea  = Xatchex. 
Nobowa— Sans  Ann. 

Nobacuaaett.  Nobaquaaitt,  Nobaquaaalt,  Nobaquaalt— 

Nobscusset. 
Noca,  Noca^ine— Notha. 
Noc  an  ticka  -  Niantic. 
Nocao—  Nacan. 
Noccocaee- Nagnchee. 
Nocea-Yanan  Family. 
Noche—  Yokuts. 
Nochea  Coltechea-Kawailmi. 
Nochea  Pa 
Nochi-Y( 


No- 


nois. 


Nodoweaaica  —  Pa- 


roquet. 

i-Nacogdoche». 
No  co  me.  Noconee,  Noconi,  No 

ooo-neea—  Detsanaruka. 
Nocotchtanke^Nacotchtank. 
No  cam-txil-a-ta- Nokyuntseleta. 
Noddouweaacea=  Dakota. 
Nodeha  -  Na  vaho. 
Nod-o-waig,  Nodowaj 
Nod  o  way  ae  wug, 
kota.  ■* 
Nodawaig— Iroquois. 
Nodwayi=  Eskimo. 
Noghehngamiat— Nogeling. 
Noguet»=  Noquet. 

Nohannaiea.  Nohannie,  Nohannia-  N'ahane. 
Nohar-taney—  Mandan. 
Noh  chamiut—  Nochak . 
Nob'  ga-  Makan. 
Noh'hai*=EOigottinc. 
Nbh'hane.  Noh  hanno,  No 
Nohomean-Nc" 
Nohoolchi'ntna 
No  ho-ro-eo-Nayuharuke. 
Noh  talohton — Notalotcn . 
Noh  tin-oah  —  Hupa. 
Noi  Mucks— Nuimok. 
Noi  Sas    Yunan  Family. 
Noisy  Pawnees—  Pitahauerat. 
Noi  -  Yucan  a — Nov n  k  1 . 
No  kaig,  No'ke— Noka. 
Nokea,  Noketa—  Noquet. 
Nokhakate,  Nok  khakat-Nok. 
Noklieh-Nuklit. 
N  okoie'kEn— Nkoikln. 
Nokonl,  No  ko-ni« 
Nokonmi — Pomo. 
Nokrotmiut  -  Nokrot. 
Nokumktesilla- Nakomgillaala. 
No-kuae-  Nokosalgi. 
Nola-al-Wolasi. 
Noll  pah-pe  8nakes- Walpapi. 
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Nolongewock  Norrldgewock 
Noltanana.Noltnacnah,N  " 

Naltunnetunne. 
Nolumbfghf .  Nolumbeka— 
NomasenxiUs-Nomaseiik-.li.- 
Nomee  Cults— Yukian  Family. 
Nomee  Lacks,  Nome-Lackees— Noamlaki. 
Nomenuchee— Wimlnuche. 
Hominies— Onawmanient. 
Nommuk—  Nummuk. 
Non-fio. 

Nonandom-Nonnntum. 
Nonapeklowak—  Nunapithlugak. 
Nonaticks— Nonotuc. 
Nonatum— Nonantum. 
No-na-um—  Naunietn. 
Nondacao,  Nondsco— A 
Nondagea  -Onondajja. 
Nondaque«  Anadarko. 
Nonoaba— Nonoava. 
Nemo  t  uc  k  NonotUC. 
Nontagues,  Nontagues— Onondaga. 
N oB  to •  w 4'  ki — Se  n  era . 
Nooatoka  Mutes,  Nooatoks— Nunatogmiut 
Nooblmucks— Norrauk. 
Noochahlaht,  Nooch  aht  aht,  M 
alh-laht,  Nooch-artl  aht,  ' 

lite. 

Noocheek-Nuchek. 
No  o  chi,  No-o-ohi-aa-Ute. 
Noocleet-Nukllt. 
Noodlook-Nudlung. 
c-Nugsoak. 


Nooherolu-  Nayul 


-lum-mi— Lumml. 
Nook-choo— Nukchu. 
•Nooke— Nuk. 
Nooklulmic,  Nooklulum 

mic= Lumtni. 
Nookmete,  Nookmut.  Nookmute— Nuk. 
Nook-saak,  Nook  sac,  Hookaaek,  Nooksahk—  Nook- 
sak. 

Wool  ke-o- tin— Nulaan tin. 
Noo  na,  Noona 
Noonah— Kwahari. 
Noonanetum.  No 
No-6nch— Ute. 

Noonitagmioota- Nunatosrmiut. 
Nooscape-Ni*kap. 
Nooscope— Skopamish. 
Noosdalum  -  Clal  lam . 
Noo  seh  chatl-Nusehtsatl. 


Noo-taa=Noota. 
Noo  tab  ah- Mono. 
Nootanana— Naltunnetunne. 
Noo  tapareescar—  Noota. 
Noo t hum.  Noothummie—  Lumml. 
Nootka— Skittagctan  Family,  Chlmakuan  Family, 

Chinookan  Family,  Saliahan  Familr. 
Nootka  Columbian—  Nootka,  Saliahan  Family. 
Nootkaha- Saltahan  Family. 
Nootaak— Nookaak. 
Noowoo  Mutes— Nuwukraiut. 
Noo- we- tea,  Noo-we-ti—  Nawitl. 
Noo  whs  ha — To wah  ha h . 
Noowoo  —  Nuvvuk. 
Noowook— Nuvung.  Nuwuk. 
Noowootaoo  --Seamysty. 
No  Parfleche-  KutaisoUsirnan. 
Nopaa-Unharik. 

sen  d'Acbirini,  Nopcmetua  Anineeg.  Nope- 
gs,  Nopemin  of  Achirini,  Nopemit  Ashinne- 
f,  Nopiming  daje  inini. 
j— Noncming. 
Nopnat-Nipmuc. 
Nopochinchea-  Nopthrinthres. 
No  pone- Nopo tine. 
No'qExn—  Note  em. 
Noquai— Noquet. 
Noraguaa—  Ni  xora. 
Norambegue— Noruml 
Norboaa — Norbo*. 
Nord  oiieata— Dakota. 

Norembega,   Norembegua,    Norembegue  —  Norum- 

t>ega. 

Norideawock,  Noridgewalk,  Noridgewoc,  N  o  ridge - 
wock,  Noridgwoag,  Noridgwock-Xorridgewock. 
Norimbegue  -  Norma  bega. 


Normok-  Normuk. 
Norragansett—  Narraganset . 
Norredgewock—  Norridgewock. 
Nor-rel-mok—Xortnuk. 
Norridegwock,  Norridgawock,  Norridgewalk,  Nor- 

ridgowock,  Norridgwak,  Norridgwoeka,  No 

wog,  Norridgwogg,  Norngai 

Norrigewock,  Norrigwock.  No 

Norrywok-  Norridgewock- 
Nortefios-Piro. 


North  Bend=Kapn,.hichin. 
North  Dale  Indisna-  Klikitat. 

Northern— Clii mm «*syari.rl*^uimaujin.  Kolu«*han. 

Sklttagetan  Family. 
Northern  Apaches  —  J  i carl  11a. 
Northern  Arapaho—  Nakasinena. 
Northern  Brule— Kheyatawichasha. 
Northern  Crees— Sakawithiniwuk. 
Northerners—  Khwakhamni «,  Tahagmlut. 
Northern  Indiana—  Etheneldeli. 
Northern  People  — Northern  As>iniboin. 
Northern  Pimas— Pima. 
Northern  Uttawawa  —  Creo. 
North  River-Chuckehmjualk. 
North  8usseeton—  Kahra 
North  Thompson— rhu('hchu<]ualk. 
North  Yanktons- Upper  Yanktonai. 
Norumbegua.  Norumbegue— NorunibefTH 
Noreidgewallta-NorTuWoek. 
Nor  woo  tuck.   Norwottock,    Norwuthick—  Norway 

tuc. 

Nosa,  Noeer,  N6-ei=»  Yanan  Family. 
Nossonia—  Naxmi. 
Nostlalaim  —  Clallam . 
No  ta-  Not  ha. 
Nota  a  =  Ute. 
No/aV/Tne '  -  Not  ha. 
Notaglita—Notaloten. 
N  ota  osh.  No-taw— Comanche. 
Notawaaepe.  Notawassippi  — Ni 
Notch- Ute. 
Notchee,  Notches = Natchez. 
Notchitoches— Natehitooh. 
Notinnonchioni—  Iroquoi*. 
Notkets- Noquet. 
Notley-Natuhll. 
Notoan'-ai-ti-Nutunutu 
Notomidoola-  Notomidual . 

Notonatos,  No  ton  no  to*.  No  to  no  to*.  No  too- tees, 

Notoowthsa.  Notototens- Xutunutu. 
Notowegee  =  Nottoway. 
No  tow-too=Nutunuto. 
Notre  Dame  de  Betsiamits— Bersiainite 
Notre  Dame  dr  Oanentaa  Gunnel 
Nottawagees—  IrtK|Uoi.s,  Seneca. 
Nottawa  8ape.  Nottai 
Nottawayes  'Nottoway. 
Notts  wegas=  Iroquois. 
Notta-we-sipa—  Natowasepe. 
Nottawessie  =  Dakota. 
Nottely  town—  Xatnhll. 
Notteweges— Iroquois. 
Nottoweasses— Dakota. 
Nouadiche— Nabedaehe. 
Nouga—  Kawrhodlnne. 
Nouidiche—  Nabedaehe. 
Nouitlies-Nuwlti. 
Noukek- Noquet. 
Noulato-Nulato. 
Noumpolis=-Numpali. 
Nouquet-N»x}Uet. 
Nousaghauset  -  N  !irragans.-t. 
Houtka- Nootka. 
No  vadiche  =  Nabedaehe. 
Novajoa^Navalio. 
Hove  Ulukuk=  Iptipalik. 
Novisans-"  Navasink . 
Novokhtolahamiut—  Novnktolak. 
Novola—  Anouala. 
No  v -seh-chatl — Nust-h  tsa  1 1 . 
Nowamiah—  Dwamish. 
No  wha  ah  =  Towah hah . 
N  o  wikakst  —  N  o  w  i . 
Nowodaga—  Nowadaga. 
No  wonthewog—  Norwootuc. 
Nowyawger—  Ninyaka. 
No'  xunts'itx— Nohunt 
Noya  kakat-Nowi. 
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Noyoee,  Noyohee=Nayuhi. 

Noyokakat-  Nowi. 

Nora,  Note*.  No-si- Yauan  Family. 

Noumea—  Nasoni . 

N'pKk'tEm-Npiktim. 

N'pochele,  N'poch  le,  N'pockle-Sanpoil. 

Npuitci'n— Npuiehin. 

Nqa'ia  -  N  kya. 

Nqakin  —  Nkoikin. 

Nqa'ktko— Nkaktko. 

Nqau'min—  Nikaomin. 

Nqde'itko  —  Xkoeilko. 

Nqoi'kin— Nkoikin. 

N  qua  cha  raiah^-Nukw atsainish. 

N  qua  k  in  —  N  k  oi  k  i  n . 

N  Quentl-ma  miah,  N'Quentlmaymiah-  Kwchtlma- 

nmh. 
Nquipoa—NiquipoH. 
N'quutl  ma  mi*h==Kwt'litlmnmi*h. 
Nra  del  Socorro -Socorro  del  Sur. 
N.  8.  .See  Nue*tra  Senora. 
Nsekaua— Olacknma. 
NaK'qip—NeMkeep. 

NsirUhawaa.  Naietahawua,  Nairtahaua-Tillauiook. 

Naqa'qaultEn  =  N-knkaullen. 

N'.qualll-Ni*iualli. 

Na  Uwat-Clackama. 

Ntaauo-fm-Nataotin. 

N'tai'kum-Ntekern. 

Nta'kd- Nkaktko. 


•Nchckchek- 

kofienl 
Nte  qwn-Ntckcm. 

N'tlaka'pamuo.,  N-tla-ki  pe-mooh,  Ntlakya'pamuw- 

Ntlakyapitmuk. 
Ntsai  a  tko  Ntatlatko. 
N  t&haan  tin  =  N  tahua  u  1 1 1 1 . 
Ntul  muc'-ci-  Mulluk. 
Nuaka'hn  —  M  LH*i*nuga. 
Nubenaigoocbing  -  Noponi  ing. 
NucaJd=Ki*akobl. 
Nucaa*e  =  Nuouwee. 
Nucekaa  yi—  Nu*hckaayi. 
Nuchalkm*  -=  N 11  ha  I  k . 
Nuch  a- wan  aeka  Newichawanoc. 
Nuchawayi^*  Yaudnnchi.  . 
Nuchig/mut=Nu<hfk. 
Nuchima***-  No  wrhemass. 
Nu-chow-we-  Nucha  way. 
Nuchuak-Ntlchek. 
Nuckaaee—  Nucasaee. 
Nucleet-Nuklit. 

Nuclucayette,  Nuclukayette  .Nuklukayet. 
Nueatra  de  Senora  de  loa  Remedioa  de  Galiateo  - 

Uali.steo._ 

Helen. 

N[ueatra]  8[enora]  de  Guadalupe.  N.  8.  de  Guad 
alupe  de  Alburquerque  de  loa  Nacoedochea,  N.  8. 
de  Guadalupe  de  loa  Nacodochea.  N.  8.  de  Guad- 
alupe de  Nacodochea— Nueatra  Scfiora  de  Guad- 
alupe de  Ur*  Nncogdoehe*. 

Nueatra  Senora  de  Guadalupe  de  loa  M anaoa  del  Paso 
del  Norte,  Nueatra  Senora  de  Guadalupe  del  Pa*o 
del  Rio  del  Norte,  Nueatra  Senora  de  Guadalupe 
del  Paaao—  El  Paso. 

Nueatra  Senora  de  Guadalupe  de  Pojuaque—  Pnjoa- 

Nueatra  Senora  de  Guadalupe  de  Teuricafcri-Teuri- 

cachi. 

Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe  de  Vorarioa— Taraichi. 
Nueatra  Senora  de  Guadalupe  de  Zum,  N[ueatiaJ 

8[enoral  de  Guadalupe  de  Zuni  -Zufti. 
Nueatra  Senora  de  Ouadelupe  del  Sur-NueBtra 

Senora  de  Guadalupe. 
N[ueatra)  Sjenora]  de  la  Aaaunscion  de  Zia,  N.  6. 

de  la  Aaumpacion  de  Zia=Sia. 
Nueatra  Senora  de  la  Asuncion  Arizpe  Ari/pv. 
Nueatra  Senora  de  la  Belen- Px-len. 
Nueatra  Senora  de  la  8oledad~Soledad. 
Nueatra  Senora  de  Lore  to  de  Voragio*=Loreto. 
Nueatra  Senora  de  loa  Angea*  da  Pecoa.  N[ueatra] 
8[euoral  de  loa  Angelea  de  Pecoa.  Nueatra  Senora 
de  loa  Angelea  de  Porchincula,  N.  S.  de  loa  An- 
i  de  Teooa=»I*eco8. 
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del  Pilar  de 


Socorro  del 


de  loa 


de  loa  Dolorea  de  Sandia  »Snndia. 
b  loa  Remedioa -Remcdios. 
Lde  loa  Remedioa  del 

mttzi. 
Nueatra 

doches. 
Nueatra  I 

Pur. 

Nueatra  Senora  de  Pecos,  Nueatra  Senora  de  Porti- 
uncula  de  loa  Angelea  de  Pecoa— Pecoa. 

Nueatra  Benora  Guadalupe  de  Zuni=»/,uni. 

Nueatra  Sonora  de  Honaerrate— Nonoava. 

Nueatro  Padre  San  Fran cisco  de  loa  Te 
ciaco  de  loa  Tcjaa  (or  Nechea). 

Nueua  Granada.  Nuere  ~ 

Nueva  Bevilla— Sevllleta. 

Nuey  kech-emk— Niueuomokai. 

Nugh-Xwetle-babiah  =»  K  weh  tlraamlsh . 

Nugh  lemmy—  Lumini. 

Nugh-aahk-Nookwik. 

Nugumeute—  Nugumiut. 

Nugumut— Nuwukmlut. 

Nuhivup-Tulalip. 


Nu'ik'-Nuiku. 
Hu'i*tac-Niukhtaim. 
Nuk  -a'aqmata — N  u  k aa  kmata. 
Nukaa'tqo-  Nukaatko. 
Nukaxnok— Unlaak. 
Nukan—  Nuokan. 
Nukatae'gl  =  Nitkaj(n  k. 
N  u  k  ex*  —  N  u  caxM-e . 
Nukfalalgi,  Nukflla— Timucua. 
Nu'kiiiU-Nukitj*. 
Nukh-leah—  Lummi. 
Nuk-hotai— Timucua. 
Nu  klac-i  yat,  Nuklakyet-Nuklukayet. 
Nukluag-miout— N  ukluak. 

Nuklubyet.  Nuklukahyet,  Nuklukaiet,  Nuklukye- 

to- Nuklukayet. 
Nukaahk— Nookxak. 
Nnktiiaero  =  I  >n  kotA. 

Nu-kuinU',  Nu  kwinta  =  1'nkapunukuiut.i. 
Nukwul  tuh-Nakoaktok. 


NuJahtuk-Nulatok. 
Nulakhtolagamute- Nuloktolok. 
Nula'tokhoUn'a=Nulato. 

Nuixe'U-Nutltleik. 

Nult  nort  naa,  Nul  to  nat  na,  Niltdnat'-tfae-Nal- 

tunuetunne. 
Nulukhtulogumut— Nuloktolok. 
Numa- Comanche,  Nama,  Paiute. 
Numa  -Nama. 

Numabin,  Numa  bin— Namabin. 
Nu-mah-ka'-kee-Sipuflhkanumauke. 
Numakaki,  Numakabi— Mandan. 
Nu  mal-tachee—  Numaltachi. 
Numana*  -  Pueblo  de  loa  JumanoH. 
Numangkake  -  Mandan. 
Num  a  quag  um=»Niimakagon. 
Numawlsowug1  =  Nama\VLf*imk,  Namaaiasouk. 
Nura  ee  tnu**=  Hupa. 

Numepo,  Numepoea,  Nu  me  pooa-Nez  Perccs. 
Numi=Nambe. 
Numipu  -  Nez  Percea. 
Num  kea-Nimkish. 
Numleki-NoBmlaki. 

Nummok  =  5»utntnuk. 
Num  pang  --  Nunnepoag. 
Numtainin»Num. 

Nunachanaghamiut,  Nunacjj&ra  gamut,  Nunacho- 

gumut- Nunochok. 
Nunaikagumute  -  Ntmaikak. 
Nunakacnwak—  Karluk. 
Nunakhtagamute— Nunaktak. 
Nunalik-Nunlllnk. 
Nuna  mi»h«  Dwarnlsh. 
Nunatagmut,    Nuna-tangme-un,  Nv 

Nunatogmiut. 
Nunatochaoak—  Nunatawnak. 
Nunato'gmut,  Nuna  tung-meun  Nunntogmiut. 
Nun  da  wa'  o  no'.  Nunda^ 
N  uhdawaa-  Nunda  wao. 
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MlVdawe'gi-Seneca. 
Nun'dayell-Xantahala. 
Nundowaga— Seneca. 
Nu'nEmaaEqalia=Nunemase  kalis. 
Num  vagmut,  Nuni  vagmute.  Nunivak  people— Nun- 
ivagtniut. 

Nunjagmjut,  Nunochogamute—  Nuiiamiut. 
Nunseys—  M  ututee. 
Nuntaly— Xuntaneuck. 
Nuntewa.  Nttntewes— II 
Nun tial la  -  Nantahala. 
Nun vu'  gunwani'aki-Tn 
Nuo  Yaucau— Xiuynka. 
Nuptadi  -  Ruptari. 
Nuqa  axmaU- N u kaakmata. 
HuqaTkn,  Nuqa'lkmH-Nuhallc. 
Nuqe-Nukhe. 
Nuqiage-Xuqulage. 


If  u'-q'wAt-ten'-tdji— N  uk  h  wuchutun. 
Nurea—  Nurl. 

NurhanUuaka—  Xorridgcwock. 
Nutch*  kiarl^NuMhekaayi. 
Nuschke-tan— Wushketan. 
Nusconcna,  Nuscoucus— •  Muscongua. 
Nusdal  am— Clallam. 
Nushagagmut—  Xushagngnilut. 
Nashait^agakni-Xuflhaltkagnkni. 
Nushegagmut    N  ushngaginiut. 
Nuahegak— Xu.shagak. 
Nuahergagtnutes-Nushagagmiut. 
Nuaiok-Neusiok. 
Nuakarawaoka— Cuftcarawaoc. 
N  usk  '  E'lat  Em  H  =  N  uakel  *t. 

Hut  klai'-yum=-C:allam. 

koucu*  Muacongua. 
i-Cowlitt.  Kwaiailk. 
•  Nuskclft. 
•Ninka. 
•Neusiok. 
e'q!  —  Xu*kek. 
YaudanchL 
Nutaa— Mono. 
Nu-tca-'tenne^Ntshaautin. 
Nutca'tlath-  Nuchatlitx. 
Nut-chu'—  Nucbu. 

Nu   tea  ma'  tun  jun'nc  =  1 

chumatuntunnc. 


Juaxe 
luta- 


Nut  ha- Mono. 

Nut  ne'i  uukone =Tkeiktekunc. 
Nutheaum-  Mutttun. 
Nutka-Nootka. 

Nu'tl'E'l-Sotstl. 

Nutltle'iq-Nutltleik. 

Nutonetooa-Xutunutu. 

Nuta-Cte. 

Nutachek=Nuchek. 

Nutuutu  =  N  utunutu. 

Nuvuk,  Nuvukdjuaqdjuq  -Nuvung. 

Nuweta  Mandan. 

Nuwichawanick-Newiclmwmioc. 

Nu  witti-Xawiti. 

Nuwukm'ut,  Nuwung,  Nuwunmiun-Nuwukmiut. 
Nuxa'lk -I-Nuhalk. 
Nuxe-Xukhe. 


Nuxitaomv-Nukltaoruk. 
Nuyu'hl-Xnyuhl. 


Nvrvmbega  Norutnt 
N  wa  ih  — Xknih. 
Nwa/'-ka^Ontwaganha. 
N'  Wamiah  —  Dwamiah. 
N  w  aaa  be  —  X  a  va  ho. 
Nx'omi'n-  Xebowmean. 
Nxtuaum  —  Dakota. 
Nyakai  —  Xkya. 

Nyanteccta.  Nyantccutt,  Nyanticke— Nlantic. 
Nyavapai.  'Nyavj  Pais- Yavapai. 
Nyeck  -  Nyaek. 
Nygykligmjut-Nigiklik. 
Nyhan  tick- Xiantic. 
Nyiskat-Nslsket. 
Hypacudy-Nipaguay. 

•  Xlpiwing. 


Oabano-Ounbano. 
Oaboponoma  —Hon  bonoma. 
Oacpuaguigua  S.inc. 
Oadauwaus  —  Ot  lawn. 
Oaiuenches»=Cajucnche. 
Oalca  Loosa  *Ukalusn. 
Oakanagana=<  Ikinagan. 
Oakbuaky  -  Oa  k  f  iiskee. 
Oakchog,  Oakchoie— Okchayi. 
Oakchoieooche^Okchayudshi. 
Oakchoyi—  Qkchavl. 
Oakfuskies.  0akfusky-Oakfu«k<-e. 
Oakgees  =  <  ikchayi. 
Oakmackene,  Oakinagan  ~  O  V 
Oakiuskees==<  >nkfn>kee. 
Oakioys«=  Okchayi. 
Oaklatalaya  -  Okln fain y a 
Oak  li  aarcy=-  UktahaaaM. 
Oakmulge,  Oakmulgee  old   fields,   Oakmulge*  aid 

towns,  Oakmulge  fields, 

Oakmulgo -CVmuliri'e. 
Oak  pa  pas—  Huukpnpn. 
Oakpuskee^Oaktuski'O. 

Oak  Ur  aar  say.  Oak  Taraareey- Iklahasasi. 
Oaktaahippae— <  Vtaxhcpas. 
Oaktaw  aaraeg-l'ktaha-n.si. 
Oaktchoie  okchayi. 
Oanancock=<)!inn<-(xk. 
Oanoska-*  ilmnhanska. 
O'aquima-  K iakima. 
Oate  lash-schut«=0«ula>lK«>t. 
Oathkaqua-ntiHthaqtia. 
Oi  tish  -tye  =  Sun  Felipe. 
Oat  la  shoot.  Oat-laah-ahoota. 

ln^hoot. 
Oatsees— Yazoo. 
Obekaws— Ahihka. 
0  ben  aki,  Obenaquiouoit— Abnaki. 
Obidgewong— Chip  J 
Obika-AbThka. 
Obiki- Walpi. 
Obinacks—  Abnaki. 
Objibways— Chippew 
Obunegoa— Abnaki. 
0  bwah-nug—  Dakota. 
Ocagea— l  teage.  ' 
Ocahumpky— Okehnmpkee. 

Oca'kanugawininiwag-OHC  he  k  ka  meffa  w  enene- 
wak. 

Ocala,  Ocale,  Ocall-Olagale. 
Ocamechee—  Occaneechl. 
0  canes-  LI  pan. 
Ocansa,  Ocapa-Quapaw. 
Occaanechy- Oceaneechi. 
Occahanock-  Accohanoc. 
Occanechrs,  Occaneechea—Occaneechi. 
Occha,  Occhoy- Okchayi. 
Occone- Oconee. 


Occouys- Oconee. 
i-Ocuca. 


Nypissinga  Nypsins  Nipi«* 
Nyu  s*  ni' ttl-Nureooroo 
Nziakat,  Nzyahat^Nhifckcl. 


Oe  fus-kee- 
Ocha-Hoko. 
Ochah  an  n  anke  =  A  ccohanoc. 
Ochanahoen  -  Oeanahowan. 
Ochangraa—  Winnebago. 
Ochasteguin,  Ochatagm.  Ochataiguin, 

Ochateguin.  Ochatequina— Huron. 
0-che= OdshiRalgi. 
0  <  he  au  po  fail,  Ochebofa—  Talaw. 
Ochecames,  Ochecamnea—  Yaoltikanini 
Ochecholea— (.K'heehoU*. 
Ocheeaupofau— Talaaae. 
Ocheea— i  uchi. 
Ocheeaea  —  Ocheses. 
Ochekamnea-  Yachikamni 
Ochekhamni— Okechumne. 
Ochelaga-Hochelaga. 
Ochelay-  HoehelayT. 
Ochenang— Chenango,  Shenango 
Ochente  Bhakoan,  Ochenta 

Council  Firca. 
Ocheobo  fau  -  Ta  1  asw? . 
Ocheo  a  band-Tiiziyammoa. 
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OcheMiglriniooek,  Ocheaaigirinione 

Oeheatgouetch,  Ocheatigo 
Ocheti  Shaowni- Dakota. 
O-che-ub-e-fau. 
Ochi-San  Juan 
Ochiakeneaa,  Oc 
OchiaUnena-  W 
Ochie  ttrironnon  =■  Chero 
Ochile-Axille. 


Ochineecaea-Oecaneechi 
0  ehing  i-ta-Uchiyingich. 
Ochipawa, 

Chippewa. 
Ocbivitaa- Wichita. 
Ochlewahaw-=Oclawaha. 
Ocho-Hoko. 

Ochocumnaa—  Yachikamni. 
Ochquaqua,  Ochtaghq 


nawicroona  = »  >'Minga. 
O-ehuce-ulg  a — Oc  h  Isialgi. 

O  chunga  raw,  Orhunkgraw,  0  chunk  o-raw-  Win- 
nebago. 

Ochua-Achuai. 

Ooita-l'cita. 

Ocka-Okehayi. 

Ock  cc-witth-Wish«dc. 

Ockf  oakee  -  ( >a  kf  uakee. 

Ockha,  Ockhoya-Okchayl. 

Ockinagee*    <  ifCMneechf. 

Ocki  Pah-Utea,  Ocki  Pi  Utea- Agaihtikara. 

Ockiwere-Chiwere. 

Ockmulgo-Ocmulgec. 

Oc  la  wa  haw,  Oc-le-wau-hnu-thU 

Ocoina-Bocoyna. 

Ocon,  Oconaa, 
Oconee. 

Ocoaaua—  A  rkok  isa. 

Ocpack-Okpuak. 

Ocquagaa— Oquaga. 

Ocaacheea— Onotchi. 

Octaaroa— Winnebago. 

Oc  tageron — Ostogeron. 

Octagouche**-  Kestigouche. 

Octagroa— Winnebago. 
Octata-Oto. 

Octchagraa—  Winnebago. 
Octguanea—  Yuma. 
Octf-  Agaihtikara. 
Octibea Yazoo. 
Octiyokny-Okitiyaknl. 
Octoctataa^Oto. 
Octogymiata  -  Ottawa. 
Octolacto,  Octolataa-Oto. 


Oto. 

Ocumlgi  -  Ocm  1 1  lgee. 
O-cun  cha-ta—  Kanchati. 
Ocunnoluftc = Ocoualuf  tee. 
Ocua—  Achusi. 
O  dag  ami,  Odagumaig=  Foxea. 
Odahwah.  Odahwaug— Otta' 
Odakeo=Odukeo>  band. 

O d ami   Tepeh uane. 
Oda  was— Ottawa. 
Odchipewa— Chippewa. 
O  de  eilah,  Ode-i-lah-Kikataik. 
Odgavigamut-Ugovik. 
Odgibo  weke  -  Chi  ppe  wa. 
Odiak  Kyak. 


quahi 


N 


Odiahkwa-Ga- 
0  diah  quag 


Odiibewais,! 

Chippewa. 
Odji'wag*n'— Gewauga. 
Oda  hi  a  do  f  a  «=»  Talawe. 
Odainacnies  —  Osotebl. 

O  dug  am  e eg,  Odugamiea.  Odug-aumaeg— Foxes. 
O'ealitq,  Oealitx  =(  K-alitk. 
Dekfuaaet — Oa  k  f  uakee. 
3eXata— Oetlitk. 
Inne=  Eakimo. 
>enock  —  Eno. 
)enrio=  Ouenrio. 
)<-nronronnona= Wen  J 
Ktbatona-  Wahpeton. 


Oe'tlito-Oetlitk. 
OZtsfnnh  wotenne-  Natliatin. 
0-«'-tun'-i-0"=  Crows. 
Oeyendehit—  Neodakheat. 

Ofagoulaa,  Ofegaulaa,  Offagoulaa,  OTegoulaa,  Offo- 

goula,  Ofugulaa-Ofogttula. 
Ogablallas-Oglala. 
Ogahrit-tia-Miskut. 

Ogalalab  Yokpaha,  Ogalaia  Dacotaa,  O-ga  la'-laa, 
Ogalallaha,  Ogalallas.  OGalla,  Ogallah,  Ogallala. 
Otrallalaha,    Ogallalla.     OgallalFah.  Ogallallaa, 

Ogallalleea-Oglala. 
0-gaj>a  =  (iuapaw. 
Oga  P  Hoge,  Og  a  p'o-ge  =  Knapoogc. 


Ogavimarnut«=Cgovik. 
O-ge-chee,  Ogechi,  Ogeecha=Oge«chea. 
Ogeelala^Oglala. 
Ogee  tch  ea = Ogee*  ■  h  ec. 
Og  e  h  age  ~  Co  n  es  toga . 
Ogfllana,  Ogellalah,  Ogellalaa-Oglala. 
Oghguageea,   Oghguago,   Oghkawaga,  Oghkwagaa, 

Oghquaga,  Oghquago,  Oghquajaa,  Oghquugea- 

Oquaga. 
Of  hrekyonny- Oh  rek  ion  n  i. 
Ogiboia = ( '  h )  npe  wa. 
Orillallah-Oglalu. 
Og-la'-la-Oglalaichichagha. 
Oglala  hca-=  Oglala. 

Oglala  icicaga.Oglala-itc'itcaxa-Oglalaichicbagha 

Oglala-qtca- 1  te*hkha. 

Oglallah- Oglala. 

Oglemut,  Oglemutea-  Aglemiut 

Ognitoa^O.|uitoa. 

Ogoh  pa5=Qnapaw. 

Ogoize<=  Ban  noc  k. 

Ogolawla-Oglala. 

Ogoleegeea^-  Knilaldfdii. 

Ogolegeea^*  HogologeK. 

Ogowinagak,  Ogowinanagak  ^ Kvinkak. 

Ogaadago^Teatonaloga. 

Ogviahpah,  0  guah  paa.  Oguapaa^Quapaw. 

Ogue  Louaaaa  =  <  >pcluu*a. 

0  0  ullalaa  -  Og  la  I  a . 

Og'ulmut^Aglemiut. 

Onah  hans  hah.   0  hah  kas  ka  toh  y-an-te  —  ( )hnn- 

ha n ska. 
Ohamiel,  Ohamille-Ohamil. 
Ohanapa=-C>die:i<>n(  i 
Ohanock-Ohauoak. 
Ohantonwanna=  Yanktonai 
Ohavas-Onavas. 
=  Oglala. 

ipa  —  Ohcnonpa. 
Ohenonpa  DakoUa  Ohenonpaa  =  ()uhenonpa. 
Ohpte  yo«  on  noe  =- Ok iti yakni. 
Ohcy  aht  =  Oiaht. 
Ohguago^Oipiaga. 
Oh  hagamiat  =  ()kimgak. 
Ohhiaheu-Owaiski. 
Ohiat-Oiaht. 
Ohikkaaaw  =  Chickasaw. 
Ohke  -  San  Juan. 

Ohk  to  onna-Oqtogona. 

Ohlonea-Olhon. 

Oh  nah-Ona. 

Ohnowalagantlea-Onoalagona,  Schenectady. 
Oho  homo-  Dakota. 


Oh  pah-Opa. 
Ohquaga^oquaga. 

Ohque^- San  Juan. 

Ohaarakaa-Saratf^a. 

Ohahahch-Oshach. 

Ohuaqui,  Ohuqui-  I'njoaque. 

Obyaht,  Ohyat-Oiaht. 

Oiatenon,  Oiatinon—  Wea. 

Olatuch— Oiaht. 

Oi  cle  la—  Wai t las. 

Oigoien— Goiogouen. 

Oil  Spring  -Tecarnohs. 

Oiogoen— Goiogouen. 

Oiogoen,  Oiogoenhronnona— Cayuga. 

Oiogoien,  Oiogouan— Goiogouen. 

Oiogouan,  Oiof ouanronnon— Cayuga. 

Oiogooen- Cayuga,  Goiogouen. 

Oiogouenronnon— Cayuga. 
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Oiogouin~<'nyiiga,  Gologouen. 
Oioguen,  Oiogwen=Goiogouen. 
Oiougovenea-Cayujca,  Ouiogotien. 
Oi  ra  uaah  =  O,uerocho», 
Oitapara  -Oaparv. 
Oiudacbenaton^nughetgeodatonft. 
Oiyotl-Ayotl. 
Oiyurpe-i  lyuklipe. 
Ojachtanlchroenee= Wen. 
Ojadagochroehne- Catawba. 
Ojadagochroene-*  Cherokee. 
0  jang  ge  Pho  quing-ge  - Shipnpulima. 
Ojatinona  —  Wen. 

0  je  bway.  Ojeeboia,  Ojibaway,  Ojibbewaig. 


Ojibba- 


bway.  . 

aya,  Ojibboai.  Ojibewaya.  Ojiboja.  Ojibua,  Ojibwa. 
0  jjb-wage.  Ojibwaig.  0  jib-wa-rek,  Ojibwaa,  Ojib- 
waya.  Ojibway  uge,  Ojibwe  — Chijipewn. 
Oji  Calientc-- Aguu*  Cnlient^n.  Warm  Spring 

A  j  niche. 
Oj-ke  — Kan  Juan. 
Ojo  Benado=  l'itchayn. 

Ojo  Caliente—  Aguaa  Caliente*,  Hawikuh,  Kiapk- 

wainakwin. 
Ojo  Caliento  Apache*- Warm  Sprint?  Apaehe. 
Ojo  de  Peacado  —  I  Vs»eado. 
Ojogouen  —  <  i(  >i< Kronen. 
Ojongoverca  — Cavuga. 

Ojo  Pereado,  Ojo  Peacado,  Ojo  Peeoado--  l*e»endo. 
Ojo-quc— San  Ildefonso. 

Ojoa  Calientea- Kiapk  waiunkwiu.  Ojo  Cnliente. 
Oj  po  re-ge—  A  1k**-1iIii. 
Oi-que<=  San  Juan. 
Ojuaque—  I'ojoaijue. 

Oka  alhtakala,  Oka  altakkala.  Oka  attakkala- 1  >ka- 

uiuknla. 
Okadada  ■ 
Okaga 

Okahno- Hon^tdiuK. 
Oka  Hoola,  Oka  Hoolah-Okohullo. 
Okahumky-Okehurnpkee. 
Oka  Looea— Okalusa. 
Oka  Lopanaa-  Oka  Kapn.<wi. 
Okamca,  Oka  ma--  Kansa. 
Okanagam — O  k  i  ungan . 
Oknnagan— Nkamaplix,  Okinagnn. 
Okanagon,  O  ' 

Okinagnn. 
Okaaandana,  0  kan-dan-daa-Oglaht. 
O'Kaniea  Kaniea— Okinagnn. 
Okania— Kansa. 
Oka  no  =  Honnnding. 
Oka  talaia,  Okatallia-OkaUlaya. 
Oka  tiokinana-OkiUyakni. 
Okatlituk  =  Oetlitk. 
Okaxa-witcaca^«  ikaghawichasha. 
Ok  chai,  Okchoya- Okehayi. 
Ok  chun'wa=Oktchuuunlgi. 
Okdada-Oglala. 

Oke  choy-atte    Alibamu,  Okehayi. 
Okecouaaa  -  ( >  k  a  I  usn  . 
Okee  og  mut.  Okccogmutea-okiogmiut. 

Oke-ho-Hoko. 

Oke  Louaa,  Oke  louaea- Okalusa. 
Okenaganee.  01 


i-Hoko. 
Oke  noke.  Okenope- Honsnding. 
Okeaez  (a-hene*. 
OkeUyocenne,  Okete  Yocanne 

Okiiiyakni. 
Okfuaki   ( >nkf uskee. 
Okf uaku  'dahi  -  On  k  f  1 1  *k  udsh  i . 
Okhaganak-<  >klogmiut. 
Okha  Hullo  ukahullo. 
Okhata  Talaia >khiitntalaya. 
Okhogamute-  t  >knagak. 

Okiakanea.  Okinaganea.  Okinahane.  Okinakain.  Old- 
nakan.  Okinakane.  Okina'k  en.  Okioekane.  Okin  e 
Kanea.  0  kin  i  kainea,  Okinok 

Okinagnn. 
Ok  -kak-Okak. 
Okkiadlivlng  -  Ckladliving. 
Okkioaorbik-Okiosorbik. 
Okkokonimeait™Okomuinkain<  -u 
Okkowiah  —  AgnweM). 
Oklahaneli,  Okla-humali-oklahannali. 
Oklevuaha.  Oklewaha-<  ielawahn. 
Okmulge.  Okmulgee,  Okmulgi-Oemulgee. 


Oknaka-Oglala. 
Oknanagana— Oklnafran. 
Oknavhf amut-  Iknavik. 
OkoelaihoelihU-  Watnkihulntn. 
Okohoya-Okohayl. 


Okonl-Oconee. 
Okoro-  Arikara. 
Okotaali-Ooota. 

OkpikUlik,  Okpiktolik-Oplktulik. 
Okaak  tnlaya-Oauktalaya. 
Okahee—  Klamath. 
Oktchayi  -  Okehayi. 
Oktchayn'dehi-Okehnyudfchi. 
Oktibbeha- Y  axoo. 
Okuaho— Toryohne. 
Okuvagamute-Okivogmiut. 
Oku-wa'-ri-Sia. 

Okuwa  tdoa,  dkuwa  towa-Okuwa, 
Okwhuake— Onkfuskee. 
Olacatano-Olagntano. 
Olacnayake -Oelackonayahe. 
O'-lah-ment'-ko-Olamentke. 
Olalla-Oraibl. 
Olanchea-  Yaudanehi. 
Olaahea-Ola. 
Olaaae  —  AUwl. 
Olata  Ouae  Utina-Utina. 
Olchone-Olhon. 


Old  ChilUi-ChiltU. 
Old  Colony  Indiana- 
Old  Cu*etaw-Koi«ihu. 
Old  Eatatoee-Ewtatoee. 
Old  Field-Gatagetegnuning. 
Old  Fort  Hamilton— Kunapithlugak. 
Old  Gauche*' a  gens-  Watopachnalo. 
Old  Harbor— Nunnmiut. 
Old  Indian  Village^  White  eye?*  Town 
Old  Mataoombe— Guaningunve. 
Old  Merrawnaytown— Chatoksofke. 
Oldnaaa-NlakaV 
Old  Oneida- Onnowarohnre. 
Old  Oaonee- Oaonee. 
Old  Peach  Orchard  Town  -  Pakan-Tall 
Old  Shawneaae  Village— Shawnee  town. 
Old  Bhowoneae  Town-Chartleratown. 
Old  Buwanee  town.  Old 
Old  Tal  e  aee-Tiilajwe. 
Old  Town-=()utnunink. 
Old  Town,  Old  Town  VUlage- White-eye* 
Old  Toni-IIe«hota  Ayathltona. 
Old  Yazoo  Village-  Yazoo. 
Old  Zuni-Heshotn  AyathlUina. 
Oleaehahoot — Ootlashbot. 
Oleepaa—  Ololopa. 
01elachahoot-()otlashoot. 
Olelato-Olulato. 
Olgatano  m  Olagatano. 
Olhonee-Olhon. 
Olibahall-t'llibnhali. 
Olibahaliea-  Mihnmu  Ullibahnli. 
Olilefeleia-Oklafalaya, 
Ollnacka-Abnakl. 

0  lip  aa.  0  lip  paa-Ololopa. 
Olidfar  -  Littefutchl. 
Olion-Olhon. 

01'  la-Ola. 

011a  jocue  -  Aif  ahokwe. 

01  lemon  Indiana- Olamon. 
Ollepot'l— Twwenaldlng. 
Olleppauh  1  kah  tehfl-Medildinsr 
Ollo'e-Oto. 

Olocatano-  olagatano. 
Ololopai-  Ololopa. 
Olomanoaheebo— Romalne. 
Olompalia- Olumpali. 

Ol-o'  wi-dok,  01  o  wit.  01  o-wi'-ya- Olowitok 
Ol'-po-ael— Olbotel. 
01  were— Chi  were. 
01  wiya- Olowitok. 
Oma-a— Omow  u  h . 
Om  ac  kaai  wag  -  Om  nah  ka.«ug . 
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Omaha  wt.  Omahuaa  =  ()maha. 
Omail— Ohamil. 
Omaka,  Omalta  =  Omaha. 
Omimeef  =-  Miami. 
0-muiM-  Mdewakanton. 
0  mat,  ha,  0  mari  ha 
Oma  nisi  -  Omniuniae. 
0maniU'en6x— Omanit-scnnk 

•  M 


Omiachkiai  Wenenewak- 
Omaihkekok-  Maskegon. 
Omatchamne —  Machcinnl. 
Omate's— Onondaga. 
Omato-Huma. 
0'-mau-=< tkuwa,  Omowuh 
Omau '  hau — Omaha. 
0  maum  ee  -  Mdewakanton. 
O-maum-eeg  -  M  iami. 
Omawhaw,  Omawhawes- Omaha. 
Omawuu— Omowuh. 
Ome&offe,  Omeaoaae.  Omeaotes- 
i  Town*-  Mauince  Town*. 
t-U 


Omi-Ahome. 
Omianicks, 
Onukouea- Amikwa. 

Omiasis— OmitriK. 
Omitaqua-  Omltiaqun . 
Omkwi-Umpqua. 
Ommaa-Huma. 
Omochumnies-  Maehemni. 
i-Homolua. 


Ompaim-Patuxet. 
Orouhaw-Otnaha. 
0  man  o  mm  eeR  Menominee. 
Omuah  kaa,  O-muah-kaa-ug  =  Waxhush. 
Omuah  ke-goag,  Omuahkegoee- Maskegnn. 
Omatchamne,  Omu 
Onabaa    ( >U;\\  as. 
Onachaquara— Ai 
Onachas-Washa. 
Onacb.ee- Onnahcc. 
Onachita-  Wichita. 

—Onondaga. 


Onadago— OnondnKf 
Onadankoa,  Onadaica 
Onaghee  =  <)nnuhee. 


Abnal 

Onahe.  Onahee.  Onahl«-Onnahet\ 
On an coke-  Onancock. 
Onandar a,  Onandagea,  < 

gaa — Onondaga . 
Onankok  Onancock. 
Onantagues-*  Onondaga. 
Onaouientagos  Weendigo. 
Onapien.  OnapienM—Onapiem. 
Onauooke — Onancock . 
Onaumanients  -  Ona  w  man  i  en  t . 
Onawaraghhare-Ganowarohare,  Oneida  (vil.). 
Oncapapaa  ~  llnnkpapa. 
Onchechaug~  Patchoag. 
Onch  pa  pah  -  Hunkpapa. 
Oncidas  *»  Oneida. 
Onckeway-  Uncowa. 
Onconntehocka-  Abnaki. 
One  pah  pa,  Oncpapa- Hunkpapa. 
Ondadeonwas— Cherokee. 
Ondagea— Onondaga. 
Ondataouaouat= Ottawa. 
Ondataouatouat —III  Inoia, 
Ondatauauat,  Ondatawawat- Ottawa. 
Ondatouatandv-  Potawatomi. 
Onda  wagaa— Sen  eca. 
Ondiakea-  Abnaki. 
OndiondagO'Onondaga. 
Ondironon-  Aondironon. 
On  dou  taouaheronnon  -  Ondou  taouaka. 
Ond8ta8aka-Ottawa. 
Oneachquage-Oquaga.  t 
One  capapa  Hunkpapa. 
One-daugh-ga-haugh-ga»Ononda«a. 
Onehohquages-Oquaga. 
Oneida  Caatle—Ganowarohare. 
Oneiout-Oneida^j  vil. ). 


Onejageae- SokokL 
Onejouat— Oneida  (vil.). 
Onendagah—Onondaga  (vil.). 
Onengi  oure— Caugh  n  a  w  aga. 
Onenhoghkwages,    0n*«  hofcwa'ge— Oquaga. 
0-ne*-ta'-ki- Onondaga. 
Oneout- Oneida  (vil.). 
0neugi8re,  Onewyiure— 
Onextaco— Oni  xaymaa. 
On  ey does  =  Oneida. 
Onevota-Goiogouen,  Oneida  (vil.). 
Onghet 
tons. 


niaahra. 
Oa^wano"'-ayo°'-ni'  -  I  roquois. 


■Wea. 

Onie  le-toch-Oealitk. 
Onieouta-Oneida  (.vil.). 
Onl  hao,  O-ni-'ha-o— C 
Onillas-Wea. 
Oninge,  Oningo—  Vei 
Onioen — Goiogouen . 
Onionenhronnona,  Onioucnhronon— Cayuga. 
Onipowialbiwininiwag — Onepowesepe  wenene  wa  k . 
Onlscouaina—  Wisconsin. 
Onkapaa— Oyu  k  h  pe. 
Onkdaka-  Oglala. 
Onkinegani — Okinagan. 
Onkouagannha— Onlwaganha. 
Onkpahpah,  Onkpapah°~  Hunkpapa. 
Onlogamiea  =  Foxes. 
Onnachee  -  On  nahee. 


Onnatucks-Onuatuc. 
Onnayayou=  Honeoye. 
Onneiota— Goiogouen. 
Onneiou,  Onneiouta-Onelda  (vil.). 
On  ne  18  theronnon— Oneida. 
Onnenatu  —  Deyodeshot. 
Onnentaguea— Onondaga. 
Onnsntisaati— Onentiaati. 
Onneyatte,  OnnieSte- Oneida  (vil.). 
Onnogongea.  Onnogongwaes— Abnaki. 
Onnoncharonnons— Ononchataronon. 
Onnondaga—  Onondaga. 
Oaaondage—Onondaga  (vil.). 
Onnondagea,     Onnondagoea,   Onnondaguea— Onon- 
daga. 

Onnondague- Onondaga  (vil.). 
Onnondaguea-<  (nondaga. 
Onnondaqua- Onondaga  (vil.). 
Onnongonges—  A  bnaki. 
Onnoniote- Oneida  (vil.). 
Onnonlagea,  Onnontae=Onondnga. 
Onnonta  e.  Onnontae  Onnont&rhe.  ( 
itaguf-Onondaga  (vil.). 


Onnontagheronnona«  Onondaga. 
Onnontagk, 

Onnontaguehronnona,  Onnon 

Onnonta  tae— Onondaga. 
Onnon  tcharonnona—  Ononchata 
On  n  on  toe  ronnon  s —  Onondaga. 
Onnoaarage  Castle— Gano 
Onnotagues— Onondaga. 
Onnutague= Kanagaro. 
Ono— Ona. 

O  no-a'  la-gone- na— On 
Onoaughquaga-Oquaga. 
0  noc  one  q  uehagaa  ■>  A  bnaki. 
Onocowa-  Konkau. 
Ono  dauger  Canandaigua. 


Ono 

quanga-Oquaga 
Onokonquehaga-.  Abnaki. 
Ononda  ag 

daga. 

Onondaga  Caatle-** Onondaga  (vil.). 

Onondagah,  Onondaga*. 


Abnaki. 
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degaa— Onondaga. 
Onondowa'  — Nundnw 


itchati 


k*ao. 

0  non  e  lea  ga  ha— Mandhil 
Onongonguaa— Abnakl. 
Ononhogh  quage — Oq  uaga. 
Ononiiota— Oneida  (vil.h 
0  no'  ni  o—  Arikara. 
Or.oniote=»Oneida  (vil.). 
Ononjeta,  Ononjota— Oneida  (vil.). 
Onontaa',  Onontaehronon.  Onontaerhonoaa,  Onontae 
ronona,    Onontaerrhonona,  Onontaez,  Onontager. 
Onontagea,  Onontag  has,  Onontague,  Onontagueron 
nona.  Onontagueronon,  Onontaf aoM, 
Onon  taheronon* — Onondaga, 
ntakaaa— Ottawa, 
atake,  OnonUUcet- Onondaga, 
atchataranona,  Onontcbataronona,  Or 
•Ononchataronon. 
Ononthagues"  Onondaga. 
Onontiogaa-Onnontioga. 
Onoontaugaea  =  Onondaga. 
Onoquage.  0noquaghe~Oqu 
Onoaaky- Ahtena. 
Onothaca — Ona  thamia. 
Onounriages  Onondaga. 
Onoyinta— Oneida. 

0  phu  •  enikacbpi"  Anpam-iiik ushika. 
On  q  uilouzaa  ■  Opclousa. 
On  taanak— Ottawa. 
Ontagamiea=  Foxes, 
Ontaguaa— Onondaga. 
Ontaonatz  =--  ( >i  tawa. 

Ontaraeronon,  Ontarahronon— Klckapoo. 
Ontaatoea-Conestoga. 
On tationoue  -  Nottoway. 
Ontdwawies-Ottawa. 
Ontehibouse-Chlppewa. 
Ontoagannha,  Ontoagaunha-Ontwaganhn. 
ranha-Onlwagiitit.il. 
a-Oto. 


waganha. 
Ontponiea=<  mtponea. 
Onttaouactx- Ottawa. 
Ontwagannha— Ontwi 
Onuatuck — On  uatne. 
Oniig  andgemut=<Onuganuk. 
Onughkaurydaaug Seneca. 
0  nun  da  ga  o  no.  Oni 
Onundawaga  - Seneca. 
On  undawgoes-  Onondaga. 
Onuntate-na'ga— J  uniala. 
Onuntewakaa— Seneca. 
0  nya-de-a'-ka"'-hyat—  Neodak  heat 
Onyapea  =  Q^iapaw. 
Onyauyah  =  Honeoye. 
Ooailik,  OoalUkh-Talik. 
epayyan  =  Chipewyan. 
»Ioo-Falaya-Oklafalaya. 
0©cuca=Ot'Uca. 
0-o-dam=Tepchuane. 
Oodiatau-Utaehta. 
Ooe  Aaa  -Tawaaa- 
Ooe  Aaah-Otxaaa. 
Oofe  ogoolaa-Ofogoula. 
Oogahlenaie.  Oogalenakie-Ugalakmiut. 
Ooganok-l'gantk. 
Oogaahik^l  gashik. 
Oo-geoo-lik—  Ugjnlirmint. 
Ooglaamie,  Ooglamie—  t'tkiavi. 
Ooglit.  Ooglitt- I'gliru. 
Ooglovia^  I 'glovaia. 
Oogovigamute.  Oogowigamute—  Tgovik. 
Ooguceaik  Salik,  Oog 

salirmiut. 
Oo-gwapea  -Qnapaw. 
Oohaiack  -  Akhiok. 
Oohanick  -  I'ganik. 
Oohaakeck-  Phaskek. 
Oohenoopa  -  Oohenonpa 
0  6  ho  mo-i'-o,  0  bhomb  yo- 
Oohp-Navaho,  Walapal. 
Oohpap=.  Maricopa. 
Ooiak.  Ooiatak-  Fyak. 
Oo  innakhtagowik, 
wik-Uinuk. 


k  aahk  Innuita-Ukusik- 


logam 

Ookivok-Ukivokmiut. 
Ook  joo-Uk-  L'gjulirmiut. 
Ook  tau  haa-tau-aeo—  I'klah 
Ookwolik — l*gi  nl  1  rmiut. 
Oolokak — U  lu  kak  hotana. 
Oo-ma-ha— Omaha. 
Oomenak— Utnana. 
Oomiak-aoak- Udluhsen. 
Oomi-n&'-tqia— Himoiyoqis. 
Oomnak— Nikolski. 
Oomoojek  Yutaa—  Eiwhuelit. 
Oonakag&mate— Unakagak. 
Oonakhtolik  —  U  n  gal  i  k . 
Oonalakleet-Unalaklik. 


t-Iliuliuk. 
Oonalga,  Oonalgenakoi-l'nalgu 
Oonaligmute- 1  nnligniiut. 
k-Onancock. 
i- Aleut. 

t  =  I'nangaxhik. 
Ooncowa- Konkau. 
Oongenakol  -  U  nga. 
Oon  hank  -Tii  hank. 
Oonog hquageya-  Oquaga. 
OonongaahuY— I'nangashik. 
Oonontaeronnona— Onondaga. 
Oop— Apache,  Navaho,  Walapal. 
Oopap,  Oopaa— Maricopa. 
Oopungne  wing  =•  Operuni  ving. 
0  oq  ueeaikaillik  -  tf  k  twi  ktaal  i  rm  i  ut, 
Ooaeoochea.  Ooaeehu— Osotchl. 
Ooaemite—  A  want. 
Oo  ac  oo  chf ,  Oo»eoochae=OsoUhi. 
Ooa-ke-ma- Eskimo. 
Ooaoomita— Awani. 


Ootagamla-  Foxes. 

Ootam-Pima. 

Ootc  laah  ahoota— Ootlashoota. 
Ootivakh,  Ootiwakh.  Ootkaiowik— I'tkiavi 
OotkeaTiemutea.  Ootkeariea—  I' tkiav inrui ut 
OotkooaeekKalingmoMMt— l1  ku«dk»«Mlii 
Ootooka Mutes,  Ootookaa— •  Utukainlut. 
OoulaahahooU-  Ootlaahoot. 
Oo  tyi  ti-Cochlti. 


hi. 


Oouiatanona,  (Mia 
Ooukla — Ca  hok  ia. 
Oo- yapea — Q  ua  pa  w . 
Oozkfae-Uiinki. 
Op— Apache. 
0  p*  -  I'pan. 
Opal  a  -Opata. 
Opanock-Ohn 
Oparaoitac-  Ipaaoitac. 
Opaa-  Miiricopa. 
Opaaora— Opoeura. 
Opataa 
Opataa 
Opata, 

Opt  a -Peoria. 
Op«chiaaht.  Of 

0 -pa'-kl-Warpl. 

Opemena  d'Acheliny— Nopeiulng 
Openadyo.  Openagi.  Openagoa,  0 

Opendachiliny—  Pawating. 
Openochea—  Pohoniche. 
Opet  chea-aht— Oplt 
Opetaitar  -  Opl  taa  U 
OpU-Hopl. 

0  pi  ji  que,  Opijlqui— Walpi. 
Opilika.  OpiUke.  bpU'-'lako-Opilhlako. 
0  pil  thluc  co  -  Opl  1  h  lako. 
O'pimittiah  Ininiwac— No 
0  pimmitiah  Inlniwuc-Crw. 
Opinga-Pompton. 
Opiaitar-Opitsat. 
Opistopaa- Opistopia. 
Oplegoh-Takimilding. 
Opocoalaa  -Ofogoula. 
0  po  nagh  kf  ~  Ahiiaki. 
0  po  qaa-San  Ildefonao. 
Opoteppe-Opodepe. 
Opoto-Oputo. 
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Oppegoeh  -  Opegoi. 
Oppetiajo-Abnaki. 
Op-pe-o-Opegoi. 
Opp«rnowick=<)perdniving. 
Oppe  yoh— Opegoi. 
Oppotiana — Opossian . 
Opquive,  Opqubrl=  Walpl. 
0  pah  nar'ke- Abnaki. 
0  puh"  nika  ahing-ga- 1' pan. 
Oqomhit  -  OkomTu  t. 
Oquacho.  Oquago— Oquaga. 
0  qua  paa,  Oquapaaoa—  Quapaw. 
Oque  Louaaae  - (5kal usa . 
Oquitod-Oqulloa. 
Oquwa.  Oquwa  tdoa-okuwa 
Orabi-Oraibi. 
Oragea- Osage. 

Oraiba,  Oraibe,   Oraiby  Oralva 

OraM-Omibi. 


»,  Orante-Oralbl. 
Orapack,  Orapakaa,  Orapakee-Orapaks. 
Orariane— Esquimauan  Family,  Eskimo. 
Orawi,  Oraybc.  Oraybi,  Orayve,  Orayvee,  Orayvi, 

Orayxa  -Oraibi. 
Orcamipiaa,  Orcampioa,  Orcampiou— Orcan. 
Orcoquisa  — Arknklsa. 
Orcoquiaac^San  Agustin  de  Ahumada. 
Orcoqaiaaca.  Orcoquixae- Arkokisa. 
0re=Opata. 

Oregon  Jacks-  Ntekem. 
Orrhbe,  Oreiba— Oraibi. 
Orendakes—  Adirondack. 
0  rey  be,  Oriabe.  Oribaa,  Oribe,  Oribi-Oraibl. 
Oriental  ea-  Penateka. 
Original  Pueblo—  Aridian. 
Oriaca,  Oriaka.  Oriake-Ganowan  imr 
OriaU.  Oriatanum-Edisto. 
Oriva- Oraibi. 
Orixa-Edixto. 
O'ke'-San  Juan. 
Orleana  Indiana- Karok. 
Orondaeka,  Orondooka,  Orondoea- Adirondack. 
Orongouena— Cayuga. 
Oron  nygh  wurne  gughre— Onoalagona. 
Oronoake,  Oronoke  — Woronock. 
Oroondoka,  Oroonducka- Adirondack. 
Oropacka,  Oropaxe—Orapakx. 
Oroyeon-Oroysom. 
Orp— Apache. 
Orquisaco— Arkokisa. 
Orribiea — Oraibi. 
Orroyo—  Pueblo  del  Arroyo. 
Ortithipica  tony- Tippecanoe. 
Oruk— Arekw. 
Orundacka-  Adirondack. 
Orungea  =  Mahican. 
Orville-Lac  Court  Oreille*. 
■Oraibi. 


of  the  Oaka-Sant«uk- 


-  Osage. 
Osage  dea  Ohenea, 

dhln. 
Oaagi-Sauk. 
Oaaginang 
OaaTj-Hopi. 
Oaakl,  Oaankiea-Sauk. 
Oaapa  chitto-Sapa  Chitto. 
Osarge  —  Osage. 
Oaark  > Ozark. 
Osaaigi— Osage. 
Oaatovee— Uzutluht. 
Osaugeeg,  Oaaukiea— Sauk. 
OaauTt  St  Louia-Caughnawaga. 
O'  aaw-kee— Sauk. 
O-aaw-aea- Osage. 
Oaay— Hopi. 
Osaybe- Oraibi. 
Oaa  yea -Osage. 
Oacamechea-Occaneechi. 
Oaceola  a  Town- Withlako. 
Oaclllee-Ocilla. 
Oacoochee  -<  Kutrhi. 
Oae^dahi  maAlaka- Osage. 
Oaeegah-lLscheabine. 
Oae-lanieby «-  Assllanapi. 
Oaeooche— Osotchi. 
Oaett,  Osetto— Ozette. 
Oaevegatchlea-Oswegatchle. 


Oaewingo— Chenango. 

Oah-a-chewan- Osetchl  wan . 

Oehahak  =  Dakota. 

O'-aharta,  Oahatah-Oshach. 

Oshawanoag— Shawnee. 

Oaheraca—  Foxes.  / 

O'ahetchiwan— Osetchiwan. 

Oaheti  Shako  win— Dakota. 

Oahibwek— Chippewa. 

0  aho-na— Oshonawan. 

Oaht  yal-a-Ostvalakwa. 

OalgueTede  -  Oaiquevede. 

Oainiea-Ozinies. 

0  ainipoillea  -  Asstni  boin . 

Oaiu-WiSita*" 
Ositchy- Osotchi. 

Oskemanettigona,  Oakemanitigoua  —  Oukiskimant- 

touk. 
Oaki  holba-  Escooba. 

Oamaxmlkaap-Oamakmiketlp. 
Oeochee- Osotchi. 
Osoli- Oraibi. 
Osooyooa-Nkamip. 
Oaotonoy.  Osottooaa-Urutluhi. 
Oaoyooa-Nkamip. 
Ospa-Ospo. 
0  aq  uiaakami 
Oaaachile-Osachile. 
Ohmm  Osage. 
Ossalonida—  Asailanapl. 
Oaaeefaha—  Itacheabine. 
Oaae-gon  —  Ashegen. 
Oaaepo — Owiipee. 

Oaaernenon,  Oaaemon.  Oaaeruenon— Caughnawaga. 
0  is  ikanna = Seneca . 

Oaaineboine.  Oeainiboine.  Oeanobiana- Aasiniboin. 
Oaaonana, 

sane. 

Oaaoteoez.  Oasoteoue  Oaaotonoy, 

teoex,  Oaaoatouea— Uzutiuhi. 
Oaaucbeea— Osotehi. 
Osewegatche— Oswegatchie. 
Oatan  do  uaket- Sandusky. 
Oatanghaea-Ostonwackin. 
Oatiagaghroonea,  Oatiagahoroonea-Chippewa. 
Oatonooa—  Ustanali. 
Oatretoheea,  Osudahl,  0eutchi=- Osotchi. 
Oawagatchea.  Oawagatic.  Oaweatchiea,  Oaweegacbio, 

Oaweegchie,  Oawegaehya,  Oawegatchea,  Oawegat- 

chy.  Oawegatay- Oswegatchie. 
Oswfchees,  Oswichu— Osotehi. 
Oa  wingo — Chen  ango. 
Oawitcha,  Oawitche,  Oawitchee  — Osotchi. 
Otagamiea  —  Foxes. 
O  ta  har  ton- Otekhiatonwan. 
Otahaa-Ottawa. 
6tAkwanaweTun«D-Oquaga. 
Otama-  Pima. 
Ota: 
0. 

Otaoaa-Ottawa. 
Otaopabine  =  NVatopapinah. 
0ta8aia.  Otaoiiaka.  Otaooa-C 
Otaaee.  Otaaae-  Atasi. 
Ota  Uhia  widiahi'anttn-Otachia. 
Ota  uaa— Ottawa. 
Otanlubia— Outurbi. 

Otawa,  Otawaa,  Otawaoa,  Otawawaa— Ottawa. 
OtayexhgO"  Nanticoke. 
Otcnagraa.  Otchagroa- Winnebago. 

Otchaqaa-Oathaqua. 
Otchenti  Chakoang-  Dakota. 
Otchepoae.  Otchipoeaea, 
Otchipwe— Chippewa. 
0  tchun-gti-rah— Winnebago. 
Otcitca  kontag— Outchichagami. 
Otee  toochinaa-Otituchina. 
Otehatoijwaij.  Ote&i-atonwan-Otekhiatonwan. 

•  Hotallhuy- 


Ofal'-; 

Otenmarhem, 
Otontaa-Oto. 

Oteqi  ato»waB«Otekhiatonwan. 

Ote  toe.  Oteuta.  Otheuea,   Othoe,  Othonez,  Othoa, 

Othouea,  Othouex.  Othovee=OtO. 
0-tbun-gu  raha—  Winnebago. 
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0  tiaraBatenon — Wen. 
Otickwagami-  Nipis>ung. 
O-til'-tin-  Kutehakutchin. 


■  Atasi. 
Otjibwek-Chippewa. 
Otk  e  a-Tik— Utklavi. 
*ot  kliil  na'as  xa'da-i— Otkialnaa.s-hadai. 
Otkiavik.  Otldawik,  Ot  ki-a-wing,  Otkiwik-'  tkmvi. 
Otma— Attu. 
Otmagra— Winnebago. 
K)t  na'as  xa'da  i-Otnaas-hadai. 
Otno  Khotana, 
Otoa-Toalli. 
Otoctataa,  Otoctotaa,  Otoe, 
OtoKamiei  -  Foxes. 
0  ton'  aon-Oglala. 
Otokkok-Utuka. 
Oto  kog  amenta-  Utukamiut. 


Otondiata,  Otoniata 
Otonkah  — Winnebago. 
Otonnica^  Tunica. 
Otontanta— Oto. 
Otopachgnato—  Watopachnato. 
Otopplata,  Otoptata— Oto. 
Otoseen  --  Atasi . 
Ototantaa,  Ototata-Oto. 
Ototchassi-Uzutiuhi 
Otouaeha— Toanehe. 
OtoutanU,  Otoutantas  Paote-Oto. 
Otowas,  Otoways— Ottawa. 
Otseningo,  Otainiago,  Otsininko- Chenango. 
Ots-on-waeken-Ostonwackin. 
Otsotchaue.      Otsotrhoue,  Ota 

Uzutluhi. 
Ot»tonwackin=(Kton\vackin. 
Ottagamies,  Ottagaumiea—  Foxes. 
Ottah  wah,  Ot  tah  way.  Ottaouais.  Ottaoueta~Ot- 

tawa. 
Ottapoaa — Chippe  wa . 
Ottar-car  me, 
0  Huwt  —  A 1  a.si . 

Ottauwah.  Ottawacka,  Ottawaca.  Ottax 

gas,  Ottawaica,  Ottawak— Ottawa. 
Ottawa  lake  men— Lac  Court  Orcilles. 
Ottawas  of  Blanchard'a  Creek,  Ottawas  of  Blanch- 

ard  a  Fork  ■■  Ulanchanl's  Fork. 
Ottawawa,  Ottawawaaa.  Ottawawe.  Ottawawooea, 

Ottawawa,  Ottaway ,  Ottawwaws,  Ottawwawwag, 

Ottawwawwug- Ottawa. 
Ot  tech-potl-Otshpeth. 
Otter,  Nation  of  the-Amikwa. 
Otteraea,  Ottesa,  Otteaaa-  Atasl. 
Ottewas=>  Ottawa. 

Ottigamic,  Ottlgaumiea.  Ottiquamies—  Foxea. 

Ottiaae.  Ottiaser    A ' 

Otto,  Ottoaa»Oto. 

Ottoawa  - -  Ottawa. 

Ottoes-=  ( Ho. 

Ottogamia—  Foxes. 

Ottoos,  Otto's,  Ottotatoes.  Ottotatoes-Oto. 
Ottova.  Ottowaea.  Ottowals- Ottawa. 
Ottowaa-Oto,  Ottawa. 

Ottowata,  Ottowsua.  Ottowauwaya.  Ottowawa,  Otto 
wawe.  Ottowawa.  Ottowayer,  Ottowaya.  Ottowoae, 
Ottwaase Ottawa. 

O'tu'gttnfi-Oqtogona. 

O'-tu-kah-Utukn. 
0  tun  nee — Crows. 
Oturbo^  Atarj»e. 
Otutaches-Oto. 

Ona=»  Wea. 

Ouabaches  Ouabachi-  Wabash. 
Ouabana  =  (  )uabano. 
Ouabash  Nations- Wabash. 

Ouabenakiouek,  Sabenakia.  Ouabenaquia,  Ouabna 

quia-*  Ahnakl. 
Ouace-Oua«ouarini. 
Ouacha  =  Washa. 

Ouachaekeaouek-Wachaskesmiek. 
Ouachegami-  Wachegaml. 
Ouachibea  ~Ounchila. 
Ouachlpuanea=Chipewyan. 
Ouac  hitea  -  ■  Ouac  h  I  ta. 

Ouachtanona,  Ouachtenona,  Ouachtunon= Wea. 


Ouadbatons.  Ouadebathons, 

Battons—  Wahpeton. 
Ouadiche^  Xabedache. 
Ouaepetons-  Wahpeton. 
Quae 


Ouafoco-Waco. 
Ouaioumpoum—  Winm. 
Ouakicha— Nootka. 

OuaJdcoma,  Ouakikours=»  Wahkiakum. 
Ouakaiechi«.ek— Chiscdec. 
Ouakoaingonechionek—Wakouingouechiwek 
Ouali  -  Ouaaouarini. 

Ouaila-Oualla,  Oualias-Ouallas-  Wallawalla. 
Banabegoueka-  Winnebago. 
Ouanahina 


Ouaouack 
8a8aiatiou    \\  ■  i. 

Ooaouechkairini.  Ouaoaechkairiniouek**- We^karinL 
Ouaouiartanons,  Ouaouiatanoukak,  Ouaoniatrnonoa- 
kak-Wea. 

Ouaouieehkairinl,  8a8iechkariniSek-  Wtjskartni. 
Ouaouyartanona—  Wea. 
Ouapamo  =■  Wa|MM). 
Ouapeontetons  Wazikute. 
Ouapetons  Wahpeton. 

itontetona^  Wazikute. 
i—  Malecite. 
=  Wewenoc. 
Ongniaahra. 


Ouaaiconteton  =  Wazikute. 
Ouaaitas^  Ouachita. 
Ouasouarim  -  Ouasouari  n  I . 
Ouaaoya= Osage. 
Ouaaaf—  Ouasnuarini. 
Ouaaaitaa -'Ouachita. 
Ouatabatonha«*  We 
0  oatanons — Wea. 
0uaUwais=  Ottawa. 
Ouatchita— Ouachita. 
Oua  temanetons — < 
Oua  tenon—  Wea. 
Satoeronnon,  Ouat 
Oua  tonona- Wea. 
Ouatouax- Ottawa. 
Ouattonon  =  Wea. 
Oubenakia,  8benakls«Abnaki. 


Oucahipouea-Chippewa. 
Oucatonons—  Wea. 
Ouch  age  •=  Osage. 
Oucnaouanag.  Ou 

Ouchee—  Yuchi. 

Oucheasigiriniouek.  Ouchestigouek.  0 
Ouchestigouets— Ou  kesestigouek . 

Ouchibois, 
pewa. 

Ouc  hita  ws  Wichita. 

Ouchuchlisit.  Ou-chuk  lis  an.t-Uehuckle*it. 
Oudebaetons—  WahpeUm. 
8eanohronons=>  Wenrohronon. 
Oueaa  -  W.-a. 
Ouedle- Uedle. 


■  Ouinebigonhelini. 
ichclinia. 


Ouenebegonhelinia- 
Ouenebegona.  Ouenebigonc 

nibigoutz— Wini 
Senrio— Ouenrio. 
Ouenxo  nation,  Senroronoi 
Ouentouoronons^St-neca. 
SeSeakarlniena—  Weskarinl. 
Oueperigoueiaouek—  Weperig w<  ia . 
Oueacharini—  Weskarinl. 

OueachekgagamiouiUmy  -  Oschefckamegawenene- 
wak. 

Oue»conaina=  Wisconsin 
Ouesperies—  Uzutluhi. 
Oufe  Agoulaa,  Oufs  Ogoulas.  Oufe 

ouglas.  Oufi  0ugulaa«=Ologoula. 
Oufotu- Uzutluhi. 


OuRagli 
Ougalachmloutay, 
Ougapa-tjuapaw. 
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Ougatanoua  -  Wea. 

Oughalakhmute,  Oughalakmute.  Oughalentxe—  Ugal- 
akmiut. 

Oughquaga.  Oughquageya  Oughqugoea— Oquaga. 
Oughquiaaaaniea-Saint  P 

Oughtella-Awaitlala. 
Ougnagok  -Unga. 
Ougpauk—Okpaak. 
Ouguapaa-Ouapaw. 
Ouh  papaa-  Hunkpapa. 
Ouiagiea— Mahican. 
Ouiaa,  Ouiatanon, 
,  Oolattanon, 
a- Osage. 
-Wichita. 
Ouicbram-Tlakluit. 
Ouidachenaton,  Ouidaougeouaton, 
too.  Ouldaougeounaton, 
Oughetgeodatons. 
Ouidichea-  Nabcdache. 
Ouileute- Quileute. 
Ouillaa-Wea. 

Ouillequegawa=  K  walhioqua. 
Ouimlamiea  —  M  iami. 

Ouinepeag.  Ouinipegong.  Ouinipegou,  Ouinipegouec, 
Ouinipegouek,  Ouinipigou~  Winnebago, 
i— Gologouen. 
ti o n on » .  Ouiouenronnoni    div ugn . 
_j  Slakonche,  Ouiakonchea- Wisconsin. 
.  =Ofogoula. 
Ouitanana.  OulUnona,  Ouitatotnona- Wea. 
Ouitcitaa- Wichita. 
Ouithloko-Withlako. 
Ouitimaua=Wea. 
Oujaleapious  Oujaleapoitona 

fctpouitons. 
Oujatanons  - Wea. 
O  ui  a  teapouetona— Oujatespoul  tons. 
Oukehaee— Okchayi. 
O  ukineeana  «■  < )  k  i  naga  n . 
Ouklvak-  Ukivok. 
O  u  knadok  - 1*  k  nodok . 
O  ukouinf  ouechiouek  —  Wi 
Oukakenah-  K  laiuath. 
Oukviktoulia-Opiktulik. 
Oukwak- Ukivok. 
Oulchioaia-  Duiehioni. 
Ouloalatinee  -  Ol  nlato. 
•  Huma. 


t=  Menominee. 
Oumamens,  Oumami,  OumamOt- Miami. 
Outnamioia— Bersiamite,  Oumami wek. 
Oumamioucka—  Bersiamite. 
8mami8ek  SmamiSekhi— Oumamiwek. 
Oumamiwek—  Bersiamite. 
Oumaniea— Miami. 
Oumanioueta.  Oumanols— Out 
Outnaominieca—  Menominee. 
Oumaa—  Huma. 

Oumatachiirioueti— <  >umataehi. 
Oumcami,  Oumiamiea— ! 
Oumiaagal—  M  issisauga. 
Ou  mlaaouri- Missouri. 
Ou  M  onaaonia  —  Mon son i . 
Ounabonims—  Menominee. 
Ounachkapiouek, 
OunagountchagueMoug 
Ounag  touli- I  ngalik. 
OunaTaklik-  riiHlnklik 

i-Eskimauan  Family. 


Jugelnute. 


»pia-> 
tazono 


•  Naseapee. 

sona-Ononehataronon. 
Ounejout—  Oneida  (vil.) 
»— \\  innebago. 
tacaoi-Naacapce. 
Oune;a=*Vhga. 

Ounhann  Kouttinte-UnakhoUtna. 
Ounilunes— Ainikwa. 
Ounneiout— Oneida  (vil.). 
Ounnenata-  Dey  odeshot. 
Ounontcharonnoua,0unountehataruun< 

cbataronon. 
Ounapik—Ofogoula. 

"-'ntchatarounounga— Ononchataronon. 
jhquogey- Oquaga. 
ruena-Goiogouen. 


Oupai 

i&ku-Papinachols. 
Ouperigoue  ouaouakhi—  Weperigweia. 
Oupouteouatamik—  Potawatomi. 
Ouquagoe— Oquaga. 
Ouragea,  Ouragiea— Mahican. 
Ouramanichek— Oumamiwek. 
Ouraouakmlkoug — Ou  taoua  kamigou  k . 
Ouriatigouche— Restigouche. 
Oar  Lady.   Sre  Nuestra  Sefiora. 
Oar  Lady  of 

Sandia. 
Ouroctenon  Wea. 
Oua— Osage. 

Ooaaki.  Ousakiouek-Sauk. 
Ouaaaoaa.  Ouaaeoya— Osage. 

Ouaatannock  Indiana,  Ouaatunnuck-Stockbrldge. 
Ouaaucb.ee  -  Osotc  li  i . 
Ouaetannuck-Stock  bridge. 
OuaiU- Wichita. 
Ouaola—  Uzutiuhi. 
Ouaontiwi.  Oueootiwy- Uzutiuhi. 
Ouapie,  Oussipea-Ofogoula. 
Oaataoa.  Ouatack.  Ouataca— Weato. 
Ouatanale,  Ouatanalle— Ustanali. 
Ouateeteo-Ustisti. 
Ouatonnoo  —  Stockbridge. 
OuUbitibek.  Outabytibie-Abittibi. 
Outachepaa— Chippewa. 
Outagami,  Out 

amy—  Foxes. 
Outaganona=»  Wea. 
Outagomlea-  Foxes. 
8tak8ami8ek,  Oat 

Attikamegue. 
On  tan  tea— Oto. 

Outaois.  Oataotae,  Oataonaea,  Outaouaca— Ottawa. 
OutaSaca,  8ta8aca,  Outaouaes.  8ta8aee- Ottawa. 
Outaouae  Sinagoa  — Sinago. 
Outaouagamia—  Foxos. 

Outaouagaa.  Outaouaiea.  Outaouaia.  0nta8aia,  8ta- 

Bais—  OtUiwa. 
Outaouak  of  the  8able= Sable. 
Outaouaka— Ottawa. 
Outaouaka ! 
Outaoaan. 

naUawh     uk  Si 

Outaouaa  ofTalon—  ( )  ton  lagan. 

Outaouata.  Oataoaaoa,  Outaouax,  Outaouaya,  Outa- 

ouea,  Outaouia  -Ottawa. 
8ta8kot8emi8ek— Otaguottouemin. 
Ontaoiioia,  OutaSola— Ottawa. 
Outaouolabooaeottooa.  Outaouoia 

Bouscouttou. 
Outaoutes,  0uta8oaa,  Outaovaca, 

owajea— Ottawa. 
Outapa—  I  bi  ton  pa. 
Outarwaa— Ottawa. 
Outatibea-  Abittibi. 

Outauaea,  Outanaa,  Oatauiea,  Oatauoia.  Outavla, 
Outavois.  OuUwaca,  Outawaia,  Outawaa,  Outa- 
waae  — Ottawa. 

Outawaa  81nagoa— Sir 

Outawawaa.  Outaway,  I 

Outaypee  —  I  bi  tail  pa . 

Outcnfbouec.  Outchiboua— Chippewa 

0  u  tc  h  i  c  h  ag  a  mioueU  —  Ou  to  h  i  c  hagam  i . 

Outchioung.  Outchioune— Uchium. 

Outchlpoue,  Outchipwaia- Chippewa. 

Outchitak  Mioute-Vchtak. 

Outchougueta-Outchougal. 

Outduaoia- Ottawa. 

Outehlpouea— Chippewa. 

Outemiakamega  -  Tem  iscaming. 

Ou  ten  ton  tea — Oto. 

Outeonaa— Ottawa. 

Outiaa—  Wea. 

Outichacouk  —  Atchatebakangoue. 
Outigamia—  Foxes. 

Outimaca— Ottawa.  1 
Outina— L'tina. 
Outinon  —  Wea. 

Outiakouagami.  Outiaquagamia—  Xipissing. 
Outitchakouk—Atchatehakangoucn. 
Outlaw  -  Pi  nut  ku. 
Outoagamia.  Outogam la— Foxes. 
Outontagana.  Outouacka, 
Oatoaagamia  =-  Foxes. 


Bouacouttona  — 
Outaovaa,  Outa- 
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Outouai*.  Ou touaouas— Ottawa. 
Outougamia—  Foxefl. 
Outouloubys— Outtirbi. 
Outouvaa,  Outowace  -Ottawa. 
Outpankaa,  Outponies— Ontpotica. 
Outaotin  Hwotsotenne. 

Outtagamlea,  Outtagaumie.  Out  tag  omlti- Foxes. 
Outtamacka,    Outtaoia,    Outtaouactt.  Outtaouatz. 

Outtaftei,  Outtaouia,  Outtauoia,  Oattawaata,  Out 

tawaa,  OuttoaeU= Ottawa. 
Outtongami*.  Outtouagamia- Foxes. 
Outtouatx- Ottawa. 


>-Sinago. 
Ouxtxitan— Osage. 
Ou  y»ku  Ilnige— Aoyakulnagai. 
Ouyapea,  Ouyapex^Quapaw. 
Ouyaa,  8yaa,  8yatanon,  Ouyatanona—  W  <  >i. 
Ouyateapony^Oujateapouitom*. 
Ottratooona,   Syatonons,   Ouyattanona,  Ouyawa— 
Wea. 

Ou yopi' tons  -  Wahpeton. 
Ouyalanoua—  Wea. 
Ovadebathona- Wahpeton. 
Ovagitaa- Wichita. 
Ovs'gots-Wharhoota. 
Ova*- Iowa,  Jova. 
Ovedaitss=  Wichita. 
Overbill  Creeks— Upper  Creeks. 
Ovkerok—  Ukivok. 
Ovvendoes—  Owendo*. 
Owago— Owego. 
Owaha,  Owahas- Omaha. 
Owandata— Huron. 
Owaragees-  Mahican. 


Owasse  widiahi'a 
Owaya— Kiowa. 
Oweantonoge— Weantinock. 
Oweatumka—  Wctumpka. 
Oweckano,  O-wee  kay  no.  Oweekayo— Wikeno. 
Owege,  Owegey,  Owegi,  Owegy,  Owelgey— Owego. 
Owekofea—  Weoguf  ka. 

Owenagungaa,  Owenagungea,    Owenagungiea    A  l  >■ 

naki. 

Owendaeta,  Owendata— Huron. 
Owendoea— Owendos. 
Owen  dot  Huron. 
Owen's  River  Indiana- Kotaava. 
Owens  Valley  Patutes— Petenegowats. 
Owmungaa—  Abnaki. 
Owhat,  Owhat-tdoa-Okuwa. 
Owhillapeh=Kwalhioqua. 
Owhu.  Owhu-tdoa-Okuwa. 
Owia  lei  toh=Oealitk. 
Owilapeh-Kwalhioqua,  Willopah. 
Owitcheea-Osoteui. 
Owit  lei-toh=(H  tlitk. 
Owongoe—  Kowanga. 
0  waeecheys  -»  Onotc  li  i . 
Oxialllea-Okehayi. 
Oxiubibuia = O  J  iatai  hues. 
Oxmulges-Oemulgee. 
Oxomlut-Okomiut. 
Oxquoquira*  =  Arkokixa. 
Oyachtownuk  Roanu-Wea. 


Oyada'L 
Oyagamut-  Kuskwogmlut. 
Oyaghtanont-Wea. 
Oy  ak  —  K  uh  k  wogtn  int. 
Oyanders  =  Mohawk. 
Oyatage-renoii==  Cherokee. 

0  ya-tay  ahee  ka.  Oyate  citca,  Oyate  Si  da- Oyate- 

nhicha. 
Oyatonona  —  W  ea . 
Oyaudah— Cherokee. 
Oydioa— Oydlean. 
Oyelloightuk-Oealitk. 
Oyer  lal  lah-Oglala. 


Oypatukla. 


j-Ovike. 
Oynondage   Onondaga  (vil. ). 
Oyoa~-Iowa. 
Oyogouina-Cavuga. 
Oypatoocoola.  Oypat 
Oytapara.  Oytapayta-Oapars. 
Oyty  abt-Oiaht. 
Oyubpe,  Oyuqpe  -Oyukhpe. 
Oyyatanoua- Wea. 


Oz  ages— Osage. 

O-aai— Oraibl. 

Ozajea.  Oianges— Osage. 

Ozangne'  darankiae — Sagad 

Ozaraa,  Ozarrar—  Maricopa. 

Oxas— Osage. 

Oz  ash  -  \\  azhazha. 

Ozaokle— Sauk. 

Ozeailles-Okchayi. 

Ozembogus-Ozanbogus. 

Ozenick-Ozenic. 

Ozeniea-Ozlnies. 


Ozinieke— Ozenic. 
Ozotheoas.  Osotouee— Uzulluhl. 

Pa  -  a '  -  bi  -  a  -  Payabya. 
Paachiquis-  Pacuaches. 
Paaco=  I'aako. 
Paalat— I*ajalat. 
Paaness-Saponi. 
Paante-Panthe. 
Pa  Rda-aka-Salish. 
Pabieml'B-Kc 
Paea'-Patha. 
Pacaha— Qua  paw. 
Pacahucbea —Pa  kaun. 
Pacamss—  Pacana. 

Pacamteho,  Pacamtekock.  Pacamtekookei 

tuc. 

Paeanaeot-  Pokanoket. 
Pacanae—  Pacana. 

Pacanaukett.  Pacanawldte- Pokanoket. 
Pacanche=  Pakanchi. 
Pacanokik- Pokanoket. 
Pacaos-Pakawa. 


■  ParcnmaKannant. 
Pacer  ban'd  of  Apaches-  Kiowa  Apache. 
Pacha,  Pacha,  Pachac—  Patzau. 
Pachagues— Parch&que. 
Pachal—  Patzau, 
Pachaiuen  =»  Pataguo. 
Pacbalaoa,  Paohsiats-Pachalaque. 
Pachales— Pachal. 
Pachalgagu— Pachalaqae. 
Pachaml,  Pachamlns— Nochpeem. 
Pschanga— Temecu  la. 
Pschany— Tankiteke. 
Pachao—  Pakawa. 

Pacha  Oglouas,  Pacha  Ogoulaa-I^tacagnula. 
Paehaquaa-  Parchauue. 
Pachaug,  Pachaxa- Patzau. 
Pacheena.  Pacheenett,  Ps 
Paches-  Apache. 
Pachgatgoch  -  Scaticook . 
Pachlmia-Tankitek. 
Pachoches— Pakawa,  Parchaque. 
Pachough—  PaLchoag. 
Pachqnadnaeh— Wech(|iiadnach. 
Pachtolik~Paxtolik. 
Pachales— Pachal. 
j«4i»— Pawnee, 
j  ad»  maha»-8kldi. 
Pae>-diza-Arikara. 
ja#i»  waaabi- Wichita. 
Packachooge-  Pakachoog. 
Packamina— Tankiteke. 
Packanoki.  Packanokkk— Pokanoket 
Packemltt—  Pun  kapog. 
Pack- wans—  Pekwan. 
Paooas—  Pakawa. 
Pacomtuck—  I'ocomtuc. 
Paconekick  Pokanoket. 
Pacos  Pakawa. 
Pacotucke-  Pawcatuck. 
Pacotucketta-Waincxit 
Pacpolea-  Pacpul. 
Pacuachea,  Pacuaa- Pakawa. 
Pacuchiania-  Pacuachian. 
Padacus  -  Co  man  che. 
Pa-dai-na,  Pa-da'-m.  Padanl  Kasteta-Pai 
Padanka,  Padawt, 
Pad  gee  H^au-  Padshilaika. 
Pa  dje'  ga-dzhi"-  Padzhegadzhin. 
Padokas,  Padoncas.  Padonees.  Padoo,  Padoucsh*. 

Psdoocas,  Padoucee«(  " 
Padowsgaa— Seneca. 
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Paduca,  Paducahs.  Paducaa.  Paduka-Comanche. 
Psegan-Piegan. 
Paego- Pecos. 

hi  a  pw»"  rtrfn 

Pae-qo,  Paequin  T 
Pa  erks- Eskimo. 
Pa*  yoq'ona-  Pecos. 
Pagigo-  Papago. 

Pahvant. 


Pagaaett—  l'augusact. 
Paghhuntanuck-Pauhnntanuc. 
Pagnati=Paguate. 
Pagnines-I'nisin. 
Pa^ninoss— Bokninuwad. 
Pago  IVnw, 

Pagonotch-  Paiute.  » 
Pagot—  Pecos. 
Pagoaines—  Paialn. 
Pagouitik  —  Pawating. 
Pagowitch,  Pagowita  -  Navaho. 
Pagiin  Paixin. 
Paguachea—  Pacuache*. 
Paguachla  =  Pakawa,  Pa 
Paguampe—  Pahvant. 
Pagui-Tagul. 

Paguichic.  Paguicbique- Pagaicbl. 
Pagu  uiU  Pa' gu  wets- Navaho. 
Pagwaki-Pequawkct. 
Pag-wa-nu-«hi- Uin  U. 

PAa-bi'a-Payabyii. 

leaealen  >!*. 


jahat 
Pah  b 


kUt-PftlMtHl. 

baxaha-Pabaksa. 
Pah  Edea- Paiute. 

Pa-hed-ke-teh-a  Village-  Papakeeclm. 
jahnsi  =  Pahatai. 
Fah  huh  hach-is—  Pohoniche. 
Pahi  Mahaa-  Ski.ii 
Pah  kah  nah-vo- Cheyenne. 
Pahkea-Siksika. 
Pahk  wans-  Pekwan. 
Pahlachocolo-Apalachicola. 
Pahlai-Cochiti. 
Pah  lo-cho  ko-los-Apalachicola. 
Pahmetes—  Paiute. 
Pahneog—  Pawnee. 
Pahnutes  Utah*  --Paint,-. 
Pa  -  ho -r  ha.  Pa  ho  -dje.  Pa  ho-ja-Iowa. 
■  Pahosalgi. 

Irmi-Pawat- 


Pah 

ignis. 

Pah  ru  sa-pah— Paiute. 
Pah  to  cahs— Comanche. 
Pah  Toots—  Paiute. 
Pahuanan — Paguanan . 
Pahuata=  Parnate. 
Pahucae,  Pa  ho-cba- Iowa. 
Pahul- Tagu  i. 

Pahoaitaha,  Pah  Utah.  Pah  Utes-Patute. 
Pah  Vantea  PahvanU,  Pah  Vauts,  Pah  Venta, 

■  Pahvant. 


Pab 

lng. 
Pa 'i— Pawnee. 

Paia,  Paiaia.  Paialla—  Pavaya. 
Pal  a'ti-  Paiute. 
Paiaya—  Payaya. 
Pa  ifan  amim— Alsea. 
Pai  Ides- Paiute. 

Pal'  in  kqwo'-t'cu-Paiinkkhwutthu. 
Paxk— Siksika. 

Paikanavoa.  Paikandoos- Cheyenne. 
Paikawa,  Pafkawan- Pakawa. 

Paiki-Paki. 
Pailishs-Copali-. 
Paillaillea-  Pavaya. 
Paille  Coupoe-Buckaloon. 
Pailsh.  Pailsk-Copalis. 
Pail  uk  sun-Sailupauti. 
Paimjut.  P aim  ut 
Paine—  Pawnee. 
Pain  pe  tae-  menay  ■  Dakota. 

*:  Town-Chill ieothe. 


Painted  Heart  Indians-Skitawish. 
Painted  Indians- Pintados. 
Paiaans,  Las— Seneca. 
Paisau-Pat7.au. 
Paiuobes—  Paiute. 
Paiugan,  Paiuguan=Pavuguan. 
Pai'  u  i  yu'  nit  feai-Paluiyunitthai. 

-Paiute. 
PaiiUt-  Patzau. 
Pajalaoha-Pachalaque. 
Pajalaches.  Pajalames- Pajalat. 
Pajalaques- Pajalat,  Paehalaque. 
Pajalat,  Paialatamea,  Pajalites- Pajalat. 
Paiaritos-Troomaxiaquino. 
Pajaro  Pinto— Tshirege. 
Pajeb-Patki. 

Pajoaquo.  Pajoagne,  Fajuaqos—  Pojoaque. 
Pamoate  — Paguate. 
Paj  uguan — Pa  y  ugua  n . 
Pakabalttyo— San  Juan. 

Pa'  kab  nyu-mu,  Pakab  wlnwu,  Pa'  kab  wun-wU— 

Pakab. 
Pakschoag—  Pakachoog. 
Pa'-ka  mal  li-Pakamali. 
Pakanaa-  Pacana. 

Pa  ka  navo,  Pa-ka-na-wa-Cheyenne. 
Pakanawkett-  Pokanoket. 
Pa-kan'-e  pul— Tubatulabal. 

.  Pakanokick-  Pokanoket. 
Talabaaal-Pakati  Tallahaasee. 
Pakaakoag    I'  >U<hoog. 
•Pawcatuck. 
Pakauds-Pequot. 
Pakawai- Pakawa. 
Pake-Paki. 

Pa'kegsmang-  Pokegama. 
Pakeist^Pekaiat. 
Pakemitt,  Pakenit-Punkapog. 
Pa'  kiut  iema-  Yakima. 
Pak  ka  na-  Pacana. 
Pakoango  -  U  nam  i . 
Pakodch  oog—  Pakachoog. 
Pakomit-  Punkapog. 
Pakota-  Dakota. 
Pa-koa—  Pakwa. 
Pa-koh'  tha-  Iowa.  Pakhtha. 
Pakii'parai.  Pakuqhalai-San  Juan. 
Pak  wan—  Pekwan. 
Pa'-kwa  wun  wfi-  Pak  wa. 
Pakwik-Paugwik. 
Pakwiti-San  lid  ' 
Pa'l-ab-Cochiti. 
Palacbe.  Palacbees-  Apalachee. 


la-chooc  le, 
ehoola-Apalachicola. 
Palagueques,  Palagueasona-Palaquesson. 
Pa-lahuide-Cochiti. 

Palaihnih-Palaihnihan  Family.  Shaatan  Family. 
Palsihnihan.  Palalk-Shastan  Family. 
Palaiks-Palaihnihan  Family. 
Palainik— Shaatan  Family. 
Palana  winwd— Palanya. 
Pa  la'-ni— Pawnee. 
Pslanshan.  Palanihawl-  Tsulamsewi. 
Pslaquechaune.     Palaquechaure,  Palaqaee 
Palsquesones,  Palaqoessoos-  Palaquesaon. 
Palatcy—  Apalachee. 
Palatka-  Pilatka. 
Palatkwapi-  Palatkwabi. 
Pa-la-wa'-  Palewa. 
Palawi — Coyoteroe. 
Palaxy-  Apalachee. 
Pal-e'-um-mi— P 
Palewa  -Palawa. 
Pa  'luen  ab  poain-Chirieahua. 
fcfllalat- Pajalat. 
Pallalla- Payaya. 
Pallalts  Ptlalt. 
Pallstapalla-Palooa. 
Pallaya— Payaya. 
Pallegawonap-Tubatulabal. 
Pallet  to  Pallas-  Pa  loos. 
Pal  li  ga  wo- nap' -Tubatulabal. 
Pallotepallers,  Pallotepellows-Pa 
Pslma—  Pa  urn  a 

Palma's  rancheria-San  Dionysio. 
Palm  kech  emk- Pan. 
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PALOAS  PAOUTEE8 


Paloa..  Palloatpallah-I'aloos. 
Paloguea»ena  >  Palaqucaaon. 
Palona,  Palonnaa—  Palomas. 

Pallotepallors.  Palooche.  Palooae,  Palouae- Palo< m. 
Palqueaaon  —  Palaqut 
Paltatro-Paltatre. 
Paltocac-  Partocac. 
Pa'lu-Paviotao. 
Pa  liin  am ' 
Palua-Paloos. 


Palva*"  Palooa, 
Pal  with  a    Bad  wish  a. 


cac. 

Pamanei—  Pa  main  es. 

Pamanuk.  Pamannke,  Pamaomeck-  Pamunkey. 
Pamaquid—  Pcmaquid. 
Pamareke  =■  Pnmunkey. 
Pamaaaa,  Pamaaua^  Wichita. 

Pamauke,  Pamaonk,  Pamaankea,  Pamaunkie—  I'a- 

munkey. 
Pamauuaioc— Pomoufc. 
Pamavukea  Pamnnkey. 
Pambiaimena- Dakota. 
Pameik  -  Pomeioc. 


Pamisahaf » —  Pamissouk. 


Pamitaria'  town  -  Pi  mi  toil  i. 
Pamlicough  —  Pain  lico. 
Pammahaa    S  k  i<  I  i . 
Pamnaouamike,  Pamna8amake 
Pamnit  Pamet. 
Pamonkies  —  Patau  nkey . 
Pamozanes  —  Pnmorano*. 
Pampapaa—  Pamposas. 
Pampc  Chyimina«=  Dakota. 
Pamphleco,  Pamplcco  Pamlico. 
Pampoaa,  Pampopaa,  Pampos Pampoaaa. 
Pamptaco.  Pamptecough,  Pamptego,  Pamptichoe, 


Pamua-  Pauma. 

Pamunkies=  Pamunkey. 

Pamunky-  Pamaeocac. 

Pana—  Ponea. 

Panacas  Paeana. 

Panack  ■  Hii  nip  K"k. 

Panagarnsde  Penobscot. 

Panagues  =-  Pamaqiica. 

Panahamaequit—  Penobscot. 

Panai  Proper— Chaui. 

Panaite,  Panak-  Bannock. 

Panaloga=<'omanche. 

Panampakewi.  Panamake  -  Penobscot. 

Panana  Pawnee. 

Pananaioc  =  Pomouie. 

Pananan- Pawnee. 

Pananarocka.  Panannojock, 

Pana  ompakek.  Panaomake.  Panaonke,  Panaouamee- 
ke.  Panaouamke.  Panapuamade,  Panaaamade.  Pan- 
aouamske,  Pana8amake,  Pana8amaket.Panaouama- 
que'e,  Panaouanbakek.  Panaouanke.  Panaouaske, 
Panaoumaki,  Panaounke,  Panaouako-Penob- 

Panaquanike  Quinnipiac. 
Panaquid^  Pemaquul. 
Pana'a^-  Ponca. 
Fanaacan-  Pasnncanes. 
Panaaht  ■=  Bannock. 

Panawamske,  Panawamakik  Panawaniaka- Penob- 
scot. 

t-Oldtown. 


Paaawapskek=»>idto\vn. 

Panawop»keyal  -  Penobscot. 

Panaxki-Abriaki. 

Pancacola  Pensacola. 

Pancake  -  Kansa. 

Pancaa  Ponca. 

Pancaaa.  Pancaaaa- Wichita. 

Pancawa-  Ponea. 

Panchea  --Talieguache. 

Pandoga.  Pandouca   <  onianche. 

Panea  Republicana- Kitkehahki. 

Pancaa  Pawnee. 

Pancaaaa  =  Wiehita. 

Pa  nee-Chaul. 


Paneg  o— Panequo. 
Pa  nel  a  kut— Penelakut. 
Paneloga,  Panelogo 
Panemana-Skidi. 
Panes- Pawnee. 

Pane  toe  a.  Panetonka-  Comanche. 
Pangkawa,  PaBqka—  Ponca. 
Pa»h'kawacta'«-r 

PanU Dakota.  Paw 


i- Wichita. 
Pania  Loupa-Skidl. 
Pania  Louaia,  Paaia  Luup— SkidL 
Pania  Picque,  Pania  Pique  — Wiehi 
Pania  Republican — Kitkehahki. 
Paniaa—  Pawnee. 
Paniaa  Loups— Bktdl. 
Paniaa  proper.  Paniaa  propraa— Chi 
Paniaa   republican™,    Paniaa  Rep 

hahkl. 
Paniaaaaa- Wichita. 
Panles—  Pawnee. 
Panl 
Pa  nl  ma 
Skidi. 

i-Wichlta. 


Wichita. 
Panipiquea,  Panipiquet, 
Pania—  Pawnee. 
Pania  Blanca—  Pani  Blanc, 
Paniaciowa—  Pineahow. 
Panialouaa,  Paniamahans.  Pania  Man 
Pania  noira.  Pania  pique*  Wichita, 
Pania  Republican  -  Kit  kchahki. 
Pania  ricaraa-  Arikara. 
Pamvacha  .-kidi. 
Pani  waaaba.  Panjaa— Wichita, 
Patj'-ka.  Panka.  Fan 'ka"=  Ponca. 

r«Punkapog. 
Pank  unikaci"  fa-  Pankunikashinga. 

inah.  Pannakeea ■-»  Bannock 
i-Skidi. 

Pannaouamaka.  PannaSamaki.  PannaSanak 
na&apake,  Pannawanbakek  -  Penobscot. 

Panneh  —  Allnkawea  :i 

Panniaasas—  Wichita. 

Pannimalia— Skidi. 

Pann8anak«ana=  Penobscot. 

Panoirigoueiouhak  -  Pawating. 

Panomnik— Panamenik. 

Panouamke, 
tke—  Penobscot. 

Panoucaa-»'omanche. 


-Panpakan. 

-Pyquaug. 

-Pcn»aeola. 


i-  Pang. 
Pint  ham  ba- San  Cfiat6bal. 
Panther  gena— Tangdhangtankaenikaxhika. 
Pantico,  Panticoea,  ~ 
Panta  Mahaa=>Skidi. 
Panukkog-  Pennacook. 
Pan  ami  ta — Serrano*. 
Pan  wa— Pangwa. 
Panwapakik-  Penobscot. 
Fan'  wa  wun  wu.  Pa n\ 
Pany,  Panyi—  Pawnee. 
Panyi  pvica- Ankara. 
Panyi  wacewa- Wichita, 
i— Pawnee. 


PaObde'ca-SalWi. 


Paola«*Puaray. 
Paomet—  Pamet. 

Paoneneheo.  Paoninlhiiu,  Paonie— Pawnee 
Paonta—  Panthe 
Paontetack— Pontetoc. 
Paote—Iowa. 

Paouichtigouin.  Paouitagounf,  Paoui 

Chippewa. 
Paouitikoungraentaouak-  l*awating. 
Paoui tingouach  lrlni  =  Chippewa. 
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Papabi  cotam,  Papabi  Ootam,  Papabi  Otawas.  Papa- 


bo*.  Papabotaa  Pap 

iconck—  I 
apagi 

Papago. 


Papa  conrk  Papagonk. 

Papaga,  Papagi,  Papago  cotam,  Pa  Pagoe, 


Papagonck-  Papagonk. 


Pa 

Papan-a'atam,  Papahi  OoUmi  Papah'o, 

Papago. 
Papaqlcbio—  Papagichlc. 

Pajpajos.  Papalotes,  Papani,  Papa  Otam,  Papapootam, 

Papap  Ootan  Papap  Otam—  Papago. 
Papasquiara—  Papasquiaro. 
Papa  vicotam,  Papavos,  Pa  pa  war. 
Papechigunach Restigouche. 
Papelotea—  Papago. 
Papenacboia—  Papinachoia. 
Papia  Louiala-Skidi. 
Papigo— Papago. 
Papikaha— Quapaw. 
Papilllon-Skwailuh. 

Papinachaux,  Papinacbea.  PaplnachioU.  Paplnachi- 
8ekbi,  Papinakiola.  Papinakois.  Papinanchola,  Pa- 


pipanachola,  Papiragad'ek—  Paplnaehois. 
Papitalnima-  Dakota. 
Papivaches— Papinachoia. 
Papka,  Papkarahit-Kuakwogmiut. 
Pa'pk'  um  -  Popk  urn. 
Paponechea—  Papinachois. 
Papounan'a  Town— Wyaluslng. 
Papshpun-  lema  Kalfapvl. 
Paija'mali  —  Pakamali. 
Pa'-qc*-Pakhtha. 
Paqocto,  Pa'-qo- tee -Iowa, 
jaqpu'  iniqkl  ac»a-Pakhpuinlhka8hina. 
Pa  qo=Paako. 
Paquaanocke—  Poquonnac. 
Paquakig-  Pequau kit. 


-J-Pequot. 
Paquatuck,  Paquatucke-  Pawcatuck. 
Paquea-Piqua. 
Paquirachic—  Pahuirnchic. 
P' a-qu-lah = Pecos. 
Pa'-qu-te,  Pa'qu;«e  -  Iowa. 
Para-Puretuay. 
Par  abuyels —Taw  ehash . 
Parachoocla,  Parachuctaus 
P&raconos—  Pamuncoroy. 
Paracoaai— Tocobaga. 
Paraji=Paraje. 
Paranagata—  Paranigut*. 
Parant  Utah*—  Pahvant. 
Paranukh-Shlvwits. 

i  Yuta- Pahvant. 


Paray-Puaray. 
Parbfos-1 


-Paruguna. 


■  Pueblos. 
Pare  aux  Vacbea—  Pokagon. 
Parcbacaa—  Parchaque. 
Parchiquia—  Paachiqui. 
Pa-reaa-car—  Pariscar. 
Par  ia-ei  oh-pln  ga  -  Crows. 
Parkeeh-Siksika. 
Par-lar-neo—  Pawnee. 
Par  le  akk- White  People. 
Paroeoaai  -  Tocobaga . 
Partocae— Partoeae. 
Par  too- Ira- Comanche. 
Parual=Paiute. 

,  Parvan,  Par  Vana-  Pahvant. 


ju-Patzau. 
Paaamaquoda  -  Passnmanuoddy. 
Pascaganlaa.  Paacagolaa  Pascagouias  Pasca  Ogoulas. 

Paaca  Oocolaa,  Paaca-Ooc 
Pascataquaa—  Piwataqua. 
Pascataway,  Paacatawaye,  Paecatoe-Piscataway. 
Pascatoe.  Pascatoways.  Pascattawaye-Conoy. 
Paschtoligmeaten.  Pa 
ten—  Paatoligmiut. 
Pascbtolik-Paatnlik. 
Pascbtuligmuten=  Pastoligmlut. 
Pascoboula,  Paaeogoulaa- Pascagoula. 
PaicoUcona— Conov. 
Paacef -na=  Pascegna. 
Pasha-  Paska. 


Paahingmu=  Pascegna. 
Paah6han=l()Wa. 

Pashtolegmutis,  Paahtolita- PaMoligmiut. 
Paskagoulas,  ~ 


 .— Paacagoula. 

Pas  ke-aa^Poskesna. 
Paskwawiyiniwok-  Poskawininiwug. 
Paso,  Paso  del  Rio  del  Norte    Kl  Paso. 
Paspagolaa  =  Puscngoiila. 
Paapahegaa.  Paspahege,  Paspaheghes, 

Paapahegh. 
Paspatank=  Pasquotank. 
Paspatanzie=  Pastanza. 
Paspihae,  Paapihe=  Paspahegh. 
Pasptanzie  --  Pastnnza. 
Pasquasheck  '  Pasquaaheck. 
Pasquenan^  Pakaua. 
Pasquenock.  Paequenoke-  Pasquenoc. 
nsqui-Tasqui. 
Paaquaaaheck-Pasqua-hLfk. 
Passacolaa=IYnsa<-ola. 
Pasaadunkee-Pas^nlunikt  a),'. 
Passajonck,  Paeaajongh,  Passajonk  -  Passayonk. 
Passamacadie.  Paatamaquoda.  Pasaamaquodda.  Pas- 
aamaquoddies,     Passamaquodie,  Passamequado, 
Passammaquoddies    I'assamaquodn') . 
Passaquenock,  Passaqucnoke  -  Pasquenoc. 
Passatnquack  I'iscataqua. 
Passayunck --  PasMtyonfi. 

Passcmaquoddy.  Passimaquodi»'t  -  Patsamaquoddy. 
Pa«sinchan=Inwa. 
Passing  Hail's  band-Ohanhanska. 
Passinogna-  Pasinogna. 
Passo  del  Norte- Kl  Paso. 
Passoi  Ougrin—  Pasukdhin. 
Paasonageait—  Maaaachuaet. 
Paassee-roo—  I'asara. 
Paatalac,  Pastaluc 
Pastalve—  Pasalves. 
Pattannowaaa. 
Pastiaa—  Pasteal. 
PastoPiak.  Paatol'lakh-Pastoliak. 
Paatollg'mut=  Pa*toligmiuL 
Pastoloca-  Pastaloca. 
Pasuchia-Paiute. 
P'aauiap-  I'ojoaque. 
jatu'^i",  Pasukdhi"- Pasukdhin. 
Pasuque- Pojoaque. 
Pasxa—  Patzau. 
Patacales— Pastalora. 

Patagahan,   Patagahu,   Patagua,  Pataguan,  Pa- 

tague,  Pataguinta-PaUiguo. 
Pa  Uiina-Paw. 
Patamaek—  Potomac. 
Patanou  —  Potano. 
Pataquakea,  Pataque— Pataguo. 
Patarabuegea,  Pata 
byea-Tawehash. 
Pataace- Pataotrey. 

■  Siksika. 


PatawatUmlea.  Pata- 


PaUwat 

wattomies- Potawatomi. 
Patawe-Patwin. 
PaUwoenicke. 

mac. 

Patchagua-  Patchoag. 
Pat«haf-Pachal. 
Patchawe—  Patwin. 
Patcbeena—  Pacheenaht. 
Patchgatgoch  -  Scatlcook. 
Patcbica-Patica. 
Patchbagt-  Apache. 
Patchogue-  Patchoag. 


■  Poto- 


Pa-too'-ka,  Pa-tco'  na-ji-Comanchc. 
Patdo'a- Pa. 
Pa  tdo'a-Pang. 
Pateaick=»Karok. 
Pa-tea-oh-DHaht 
Paticoa-Patna. 
Patlh-rika  =  Karok. 
Patiach  oh-Djishtai 
Pat-ki-nyu-mu.  Pat'- 
Patlapiguaa-  Potlapigua. 


lug. 


Patkl. 


Pa  tone* — Comanche. 

PatowaiDftck.  Patowmeck,  Patowomacka, 
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Patrantecooke- Pocomtuc. 
Patronlting  Dach  Irini    Pawn  ting. 
Patajoe  =  Suva  ho. 
Patauiketa-Sokoki. 

Pattawatamles.  Pattawatima  Pattawatimeea,  Patta 
watiniy.  Pattawatomie.  Pattawattameea,  Patta 
wattomies.  Pattawattomis=  I'otuwatomi. 

PatUi 


Pa  tu  atami-  Potawatomi. 
Patuckset-  Patuxet. 

F.i  tuh  ku.  Pa'  tu  ka  Pajuiike  -  Comanche. 
Pn  tun  wuii-wu- Patting. 
Patuauc.  Patuxite=  Patuxet. 
Patuxunt—  Patuxent. 
Patuyet—  Patuxet. 
Patweena—  Patwin. 
Pit  wish  a    Bad wisha. 
Patxar-  Patxau. 
Pauanaa— Pawnee. 
Paucatuck,  Paucatucke- l'a wcatuck . 
Pa-uches— Paiute. 
Paucomtuck.  Pi 
■  Paiute. 


Paugasset=  1 
Paunoochees— Iowa. 
Pauhuntanuck*=  Pauhuntanuc. 
Paukanawket—  Pokanoket. 
Paukwechin  =  Panqucchin. 
Pauline's  band-  Wa!  j>api. 
Paumet—  Pamet. 
Paunaquea=  Bannock. 
Paunch  Indiana— All 
Paunee— Pawnee. 
Paupee  Loups-Skidi. 

■  Wichita. 
-Kitkehahki. 
fnncbago. 


Pauquatuck  —  Pawi 
Pauquiaur.  Pauquog-Pyquauj 
Pauray-ruaray. 
Fauianat  1'aiMinw. 
Pautawatimia.  Pautawattamies, 

watomi. 
Pa-utes—  Paiute. 
Pautuket—  Wamesit. 
Pautuxuntee-  Patuxent. 
Pau-TJtahs-  Paiute. 
P.mvar.s  Pauvante— Pahvant. 
Pauwagta— Pawokti. 
Pavant  Utaha.  Pavant  Yuta-  Pahvant 
Pau-woc-te—  Pawokti. 
Pauzanea-  Pa  tisane*. 
Pavilion.  Pavilion  Skwailuh. 
Pa  videos-  PaviotHo. 
Pavlooakol.  Pavlovsk  =  Pavlof. 
Pa  vlovskaia  Kefiai. 
Pavlovakoe-  Pavlof. 
Pavlovaky  Mia  Kodiak. 
Pa  wactaa  -  Pawokti . 
Pawateeg-  Pawating. 
Pawausttc  cythin  yoowuc=  Atsina. 
Pawcompt—  Poeonituc. 
Pa  weaplta^  Pawipits. 
Pawn*  hlita— Kan  Ildefonso. 
Pawiteko  Wenenewak-Pawai 
Pawgassett,  Pawjaauck,  Pa' 

set. 
Pawi- Tagil  i. 

~i- Pawating. 


Pawllkna  -  Coyotero*. 
Pawha  hliU-San  Ildefonso. 
Pa»-  is  tick  I  e-ne- wrick- Atxina, 
Pawiatucienemuk— A  tsinn.  Pawating. 
Pawistuck-Ienewuck—  Atsina. 
Pawitagou-ek-  Pawating. 
Pawkanawkuts—  Pokanoket. 
Pawkeatucket—  Pawcatuck. 
Pa  wkees — S I  k  «*i  ka. 
PawkunnawkuU  -  Pokanoket. 
PawkunnawkutU-  Pokanoket,  Wampanoag. 
Pawlovakoje-  Pavlof. 
Paw  luch-Palus. 


Pawnee— Lipan. 

Pawnee  Loup.  Pawnee  Loupes.  Pawnee  Kaha.  Paw- 
nee Kahaw.  Pawnee  Marhax.  Pawnee  Mohxw 
Pawnee  O'Mahaws,  Pawneeomawhaw.  Pa' 

O'Xohaws-Skidi. 
Pawnee  Pick,   Pawnee  PicU.  Pav 

Wichita 
Pawneer-  Pawnee. 
P»* 

Pawnee-Rfkaaree—  Arikaru. 
Pawnees  republic-  Kitkehahki. 
Pawnee  Tappage.  Pawnee 

paye— Pitnnatierat. 
Pawnemaha— Skidi. 
Pawni,  Pawnye—  Pawnee. 
Pawpoesit—  Poponesset. 

Pawtucket.  Pawtucketts,  Pawtukett—  Wamoit. 
Pawtuxunt—  Patuxent. 
Pawxas—  Pawnee. 
Paxahitos—  Pajarito. 
PaxaUtch-Pajalat. 
Paxchales-  Pachal. 
PaSod  she— Iowa. 
Paxuado  ameti- Walapai. 
jaxu'  un^i"'de-  Paght 
Payabyeya-  Payabya. 
Payaguanes—  Payuguan. 
Payaguaa—  Payaya. 
Pay  aL  an  —  Payuguan. 
Payai— Payava. 
Payairkets—  fcskimo. 
Payalla  —  Payaya. 
Payangitehakl-  Piankashaw. 
Payanxatanks,  Pay anka  tonka—  Pian katank. 
Pay  a  van—  Payaguan. 
Payay,  Payayaaa,  Payayea-Payi 
Payctnes—  Palsin. 
Paygans-Piegan. 
Payi«— Pawnee. 
Payi--ma«'ha-'-Skidi. 
PayKqtcLP 
Paymaa-Pinfa. 
Paynutes,  Payoche-  Paiute. 
Pa  yo go  na.  Payoqona-  I'CCOS. 
Payories—  Peoria . 
Payseyas—  Pnyasa. 
Paysim—  Paisin. 
Payetravakoi-  Eider. 
Payuaque—  Pojowque. 
Payuchaa.  Payuchea.  Payukue—  Paiute. 
Payugan,  Psyuhan,  Payuhuan—  Payuguan. 
Payupld— Sandia. 
PayuUa  -  Paiute. 
Payutes-  Paviotao. 
Payutsin  dinne- Paiute. 

Pazaju— ] 


Paxau.  Pai 
Paiuchia- 


Pea-Wea. 

Peacemaker— Chizhuwashtage. 
Peach  Orchard  Town—  Pakan- 
Peacott—  Pequot. 
Peadea— Pedee. 
Peagan.  Peagin.  I 
Peahko- Pecos. 
Pe  ak's  band  of  TJtes- Grand  River  Vtc. 
Peahuahaws.    Peanghichla,   Peanguicheas,  Peaa- 

guichias,    Peanguacbias.    Peanguiaeine.  Peank 

shawa,  Peanquicbaa,  " 

kashaw. 
Peaouariat-  Peoria. 
Peaquitt,  Peaquods. 
Pear U  people- Kretan. 
Peau  de  Lievre-  Kawchodinne. 
Peauguicheas-  Pian  kashaw. 
Peaux  de  Lievrea- Kawchodinne. 
Peaux  d'Orellle— Kali 
Pecaneaux—  Piegan. 
Pecankeesbaws—  Pian  kashaw. 
Pecan  Point—  Nanatsoho. 
Pecari-Picuria. 
Pecas—  Pecos. 
Pecawa— Piqua. 
Peccos- Pecos. 
Pccegesiwag  =  Pashf „ 
Pechanga— Tcniecula. 
Pechir-Piechar. 
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Pe  cla-ptcetc 

Peco— Pecos. 

Prcoatcs 

Pequot. 
Pecomptkka, 

■  Picuria. 

■  Pequot. 


Pecucio,  Pecucia-Picuris. 
Pe-ouil  i  gui-Pekwiligii. 
Pecuri,  Pecuriee- Picuria. 
Pecuwesi  -  Plqua. 
Pecyou-Peeyou. 
Pedadumiea  -  Pntawatomi. 
Pe  dahl  lu-Petdelu. 
Pedsnis- Pawnee. 
Pedeea—  Pedee. 
Pedgana  -  I'hwhi. 
Peducaa  Comanche. 
Pee  allipaw  mich-  Puyallup. 
Peegana  Pii-gan. 
Pe'eldt-Nabukak. 
Peelig-l'ilingmiut, 
Peel  River  Indiana.  PaePa 

River  Loucbeux-Tatlilkutchin. 
Peenecooka—  Pennacook. 
Peequota—  Pequot. 
Pegan.  Peganea,  Pe  gan  o, 

eythinyoowuc—  Megan. 
Pegans  =»  Chabanakongkomun. 
Pe  ga'  ran-de— Net  Pereea. 
Pegoa— Pecos. 
Pagoda  -  Pequot. 

PegSakki.  Pegouakky-Pequawket. 
Pegoucoqulaa-  Pepikokia. 
Pegwacket.   Pegwackit,  P« 
Pegwaketa-  Pequawket. 

PehW°SpteC?i^^ 
Pehiree=*Pehir. 
Pehqwoket-  Pequawket. 
Peht-aau  an  -  IM  ishtangadiug. 
Peh-taik-Karok. 
Pehumea  Pcinhoum. 
Peicl,  Peicj  —  Peooa. 
Peigans  Pit-gun. 
Peihoum.  Peihoun— 
Peild-Siksika. 
Peikuagamlu-Pie 
Peimtegouet-  Penobscot 
Peisacho—  PHssaquo. 
Pe  ji  wo-ke  va-o-ti-8hoahonl. 
Peiodque  -  Pojoaque. 
kadasank  Pakmia'tfink. 


PeePa 


Pe  kan-ne, 
Pa  aia'  tan  %te    \>  /  ! 
Pekaah— Pequot. 
Peki'neni—  Potawatomi. 
Pekoath.  Pekoct.  Pekot- Pequot. 
Pek8anokets-  Pokanokct. 
Pek8ataaka  «=*  Pequot. 
Pekowen — Piqua. 
Pelru  =■  Pecos. 
Pflcuagi- Piqua. 
Pe'Ttwilita'- Picuria. 
Pe  lac  le  ka  ha-  Pilaklikaha. 
Pelagisi'a  -  Pinn  kasha  w. 
Pelajemon-  While  People. 
Pelaklekaha  Pelakl ikhaha -  Pilak  1  i  knha 
PKlaUg-Pilalt. 
PePeatzek-Pelkatchek. 
Pelchin  Pelchiu. 
Peledquey = Pilidquay. 
Pelican  Lake  band— Sukaauguning. 
Pe  i'ka  tcek-  Pelkatchek. 

Pel  late-pal-ler,  Pelloatpallah  Pelloat  pal1  aha,  Pel 

lote  pal  ler  =■  Palooa. 
Pelly  Bay  Eskimo- Sinlmlut. 
Pclooae,  Pelouehea. 
Peluchea  Apalaehee. 
Pelna,  Peluse-Palooa. 
Pema—  Pima. 
Pematnawi-  l/>rette. 

Pembina  band—  Anibiminanislbiwlulnlwak. 
Pemblicoa=  Pamli«»o. 

a-Pebullkwa. 
•  Huron. 


Pemlico,  Pemlicoe  — Pamlico. 
Pemmaquid,  Pemmayquid  =  Pemaquid. 
Pemoa—  Pima. 
Pemplico—  Pamlico. 
Pempotawnthat, 
Pemptagoiett-  Penobscot. 
Pemptico-  Pamlico. 


t—  Pennacook. 
Pe  ni  dojka- Penateka. 
Penagooga-  Pennacook. 
Pe-nai'-na  =•  Pawnee. 
Penakook—  Pennacook. 
Penalahats—  Penelakut. 
Penal  Apachea— PinaleAoa. 
Peni'leoat,  Penalikutaon- Penelakut. 
Penanda,  Pena'nde-  Penateka. 
Penaquid-  Pemaquid. 
Penard- Foxes. 

Penaaco  Blanca- Peflaaca  Blanca. 
Penaake-  Penobscot. 

i- Penateka. 


>la.  Pencocoloa-Penaacola. 
Pend  d  OraUlea  Lower.  Pend  d'Oreillea  of  the  Lower 

Lake,  Pend  d'Oreillea 
Pendena—  Pinale&oe. 
Penda  d'oreille,  Penda 
Pendubota—  Penelakut, 
Penechon—  Pineahow. 
Penecooke—  Pennacook. 

Penelakaa.  Peneletbkaa,  Fenetakeea,  Penetakera, 
Penetegnka,  Peneteka.  Peneteka-Oomanchea. 
Pene  teth-ea.  Penetethka.  Penetoghkos,  Penha- 
tetbka.  Pen  ha  teth-kaha,  Pen'-ba  Wth'-kaa- Pe- 
nateka. 

Penichon-  Pineahow. 

Penicoock. 

Pen'ilda-Abnaki. 

Penikook-  Pennacook. 

Penlteni- Pimitoui. 

Penition  -  Pineahow. 

Penkapof  —  Punkapog. 

Pen  loca— Comanche. 

Pennacokea,  Pel 
Pennacook. 

Pennatucketa—  Pen  tucket. 

Pennecooke,  Pennekokea,  Pennekook,  Pennekooke— 

Pennacook. 

Pennelakaa,  Penno-taba.  Pennetakaa-  Penateka. 
Pennicook.  Pennikook- Pennacook. 
Pennobecot-  Penobscot. 

:- Pennacook. 
-I'a.ssamaquoddy. 


taut!,  P. 

Penobakeag,  Penobaota- Penobscot. 
Penol.  Penolea— A 
Penon-El  Pefion. 
Penaicola—  Penaacola 
Pentagoet,  Pentagoiett,  Pen 

Pentag8et,  Pcntagouetch, 

goet==Penobacot. 
Penticatt-  Pentucket. 
P  E'ntiate- Puntlatah. 
Penttakera-  Penateka.' 
Pentnckett-  Pentucket. 
PentugSet-  Penobscot. 
Peoiraa- Peoria. 
Peok8agamy-  Ptekouagar 


nett,  Pentagouet, 


People  of  the  Deaert-  K  wahari 
People  of  the  flat  roof  houaea-Querechos. 
People  of  the  Fork- Nassauaketon. 
People  of  the  Lake—  Mdewakanton 
People  of  the  leaf.  Peopla  of 
ton. 


People  of  the  Leaves  detached—  \Vah| 
People  of  the  Lowlands—  Maskegon. 
People  of  the  Pheaaanta- Hipuahkanumanke. 
People  of  the  Prairie  -  I'askwawininiwug. 
People  of  the  River  —  Wahpeton. 
People  of  the  Shot  Leaf-  Wahpeknte. 
People  of  the  Willows- Havasupai. 
People  of  the  Wooda-Sakawithinlwuk. 
People  that  don't  Laugh -Kutaiimiks. 
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Peouanguichtaa™  Pianka*haw. 

Peouarewi,  Peouahae.  Peouanus.  Peouaroua.  Peou 

cam,  Peoueria,  Peooria,  Pa 
Peoutewa'amie  » Polawatomi 
P'e'paLenox  ■»  Pepatlenok. 
Pe'pawiLendx  -  Pepawitlenok. 
Pepchalk~Peepchiltk. 
Pepepicokia.  Pepepoaka-Pepikokla 
Pepht  soh  DjifhlangailiiiK. 
Pepicoquiaa,  Pepicoquis 

Peptkokia. 
Peptehorl-Pecpchiltk. 
Pepua  hapitaki  feawanofi- 
Pequa-  PeqUea. 
PK7qalat-  Pekaist. 
Pequaketa-  Pequawket. 
Peqaanta-  Pequot. 
Pequanucke  —  Poqunnnue. 
Pequaqoaukes—  Pequawket. 
Pequatlt,  Pequatoas.  Peauatooa.  Peq 
Pequauket  Pequawett- Pequau  k  i 
Pequea    I  'ii  |  mi. 
Pequeaf  -  Pyquatiff. 
Pequeata  —  Pequot. 
Pequehan*-  IVquea. 

Pequente,  Pequenta,  Pequetaos,  PcqueU.  Pequett, 
Pequid    Pequim,  Feqjdto.  'j^g. 

Pequitta.  Pequoadt,  Pequod,  requolda.  requoite, 

Pequoits=-  Pequot. 
Pequot  Natueaug. 
Pcquote,  Pequotoh,  Pequoyta- Pequot. 
Pequt  Nayantaquit-  Ntanlic. 

Pequts.  Pequtt,  Pequttoog.  Pequuts,  Pequuttoof, 

Peqvats.  Peqwit-Pequot. 
Percea^NfZ  Percys. 

Pergmak.  Perignak,  Perignax— I  Vrnyu. 

Penqu«*~  Pcrigua. 

Permavevvi^  Pimltoul. 

Perocodame  ->Te roeodatne. 

Perouacca.  Perouaxca,  Pcroueria  —  Pyuria. 

Pcrriu,  Perun^Tionontati. 

Pescogolaa  --  Pa«eaK*'Ula. 

Pt  i>k;iclamskkan.  Peskadam  ukotik.  Peskadaneeouk-  ' 

kanti.  Pe»kamaquonty  -  I'av^amaquoddy. 
Pe-ala-l'eshla. 

Pe  ala  ptecela  =  Peshlaptechela. 
Pfimaquady,  Peamocady. 

katiuk  =  Paaaamaquodu 
Pestriakof  Pestriakovo, 

kov»ko«^  Eider, 
Pestumagatick«=  Passamaquoddy. 
Petaa  kwe  -  Aiyaho. 
Pe  ta  ha'  ne  rat  I'itahauerat. 
Petaluma  rhnkuyeni. 
Pctn  enikaci'ka^  f'ctaueuika&hika. 
Petaro-  Petao. 
Petawomri-k—  Potomac. 
Petax.  Petearea=-  Petao. 
Petchisagi^  Apache. 
Pe-tdoa-Pe. 

Petenegowat  PahUtea-  Petenegowat*. 
Peterarwi.  Peteravak.  Peterarlk-  Pltuarvik. 
Pethahanerat,  Pethowerata-  Pitahauerat. 
Petikokiaa—  Pepiknkia. 
Petit  Corbeau'a  band-Kapozha. 
Petite  Ration,  Petite  Nation  dea 

kurini. 
Petit  Oaag-e-l'lwhta. 
Pctita  Algonquina-  Wes 
PetitacotTaa-  IV  pikokia. 
Petit  sick  »=  Karok. 
Petita  Oa-Utwhta. 
Petit  Taleny  Talaas*. 
Petit  Zo=UHehta. 
Petlenum  -  t 'hokuyem. 
Petonaquata=  PetcnegowatH. 
Pe-tou  we-ra=  Pltahaueral. 
P.  towach.  Petowack-Pituarvlk. 
Pe'tqa0  i'niqk'acKa-  Pell 
Petquottink  -  Peq  uot  t  i  n  k . 
Petaare-  Petao. 
Pe'  jse  |niqkaci°'a  =  Kanse. 
Petaikla-Kamk. 
Pet  tan  I  gwut-  Petenegowata. 
Pettikokiaa^Pepikokia. 
Pettquotting=-  PeqUOUllUE. 
Petuneurs- Cayuga. 
Petuneux  =  Tii  monlati. 
Petxare— Petao. 


Peuple  de  Faiaana— Sipi 
Pewina— Winnebago. 
P*  +  x'"*jd"* Jiearilla. 
Peyaiwagaml—  Pickouagami. 
Peyaya— Payaya. 
Pey  metes  Utaha=  Paiute. 
Pey  utes  -  Paviotwi. 
Pe  shew-  Beaheu. 

Pezhi-wokeTotila- Sb4«boni. 
Pexo  -  PlaNun. 
Pex  Pe  n  c$   Nea  Per«!«. 
Phalacheho-  Palachfho. 
?  hallatillio-Tubatulabal. 
Phampleco—  Pamlico. 
Pharaona,  Pharaonea  Farn«>n. 
Pheaaanta— 8h  iyotan  ka. 
Philip's  Indians— Wampanoa^. 
P'ho.  P'ho  doa—  Po. 
P*Ho-juo-fs-San  Ildefonao. 
Phonecha  =•  Pohoniehe. 
P'ho  m-  Po»«eulnHfe. 
P  Ho  zuaag:  ge -  Pojoaqut-. 
Pia-Sia. 

Piagouagami- Piekoua^ami . 
Piah  band-Orand  River  Ute. 


t,  Pianruichia  _ 
ikooaa.  Piankeahas. 
iwa.  Piankichas.  Piankiahaa.  Piankahaw*  t 
quicha.  Pianquiches,  Pianquiahaws  -  Pia:ik  - 
Pianriaa.  Piantus- Peoria. 
Piaqoi  —  Pahquetooai. 
Pi  auk  a-shaws,  i 
Pi  ba-Sa. 
Pi  ba  nvu  mu. 
Pk-WichiU. 
Pi'  ca  -  Pisha. 

Picaneaux.  Picaneox — PieK« 
Picanipaliah  -  Puyallup. 
Picaria,  Piccuriea—  Plcuris. 
Pichar.  Picharas-  Piechar. 
Picheno-  Pi«chenoa.<*. 
P.chmichtalik-Pikmiktalik. 
Pichons-  Pisquowa. 
Pichou  ajramia  -  Piekouajram  i . 


Piechar. 

Pickawa,  Pickaway.  Pkkawee.  Pickai 

PickawUlany-  llckawillanee. 
Pickovafam  -  PiekouKami. 
Pickpocket-  IV'qua  wket. 
Picks- Wichita 

Pickwacket,  Pickwocket— Pequawket. 
Piel'  kwn  tsi-aus'-  Pithlkwutaiaus. 
Picoris-Picurb. 
Pic  os— Pin). 

Picoweu,  Pioque—  Pioua. 
Picqwaket—  Pequawket. 
Pit:  t  oris  Picuris. 
Picts-  Pickawillanec. 
Pkuni,  Picuri.  Picaria.  _ 
Picwocket-  Pequawket. 
Pidees-Pedee. 
Piecis-  PeeoK. 
Piedea- Paiute. 


Pie  Edes.  Pi  eeds-  Paiute. 
PUkans,  Piekann-lMeifan 
Piekoaag-amiena. 
Pierced  nose- Set  Perces. 
Pierced  Noses—  Iowa.  Nex  Perrea. 
PietmiekUlirmint-  Pi  km  i  k  tul  i  k . 
Pieates-  Paiute. 
Pig  ana-  Pieman. 
Pigeon  Roost—  Pad*hilaika. 
Piggwacket.  Plgocket.  Pisjuachet 
Piguicanes—  Pijruiquea. 
Pigwachet,  Pigwacket.  Pigwackitt. 

wokat,  " 
PiUr-Pehir 
Pihniquea-PiRuiq 
Pi'h-tca-Pihcha. 


r 
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Pike=8ik.«ika. 
Pi'-ke-e-wi 
Pikhta=Pikta. 
Pikierloo-Pikirlu. 
Pikiiltoe-Piktiltthe. 
Piknidtlek-Pikiutdlek. 
Pikiulaq-Piklulak. 
Pikkawa-Piqua. 
Pikmtrtalik-  Pikmlktalik. 
Pikmikta'  lig  mut  =  Pikmik 
Pikog ami  -  Pie  ko  uagaui  i . 
Pikoweu— Piqua. 
Pi-Iran  i  -  Hegan. 
Pikuria-Picuris. 
Pilabo,  Pilaho— Socorro. 
Pilgans  =  Piegan. 
Pillar  Rock-T! 
Pilleon, 


Pimai'nus-  Pemainua. 
Itaal- Pinaleftos. 
Pima  Papabotaa  =  Papago. 
Pimas  Bajoa,  Pimaa  ae  el  Bar  -  Ncvome. 
Pimaeee-  Pima. 
Pimaa  friioleroa—  Papago. 
Pimaa  Gilenos  Pimaa 

Pimeee—  Pima. 
Pimeteois- Pimitoui. 
Pimei,  Pimi.  Pimicaa-Pima. 
Pi'mikahi  •  Pinalefios. 
Piminoe™  Pemainus. 

Pimitconia.  Pimiteoui,  Pimiteouy  =  Pimitoui. 
Pimo.  Pimo  Galenoa,  Pimoles,  Pimoa  Illitoa— Pima. 
Pimyteaouy  —  Pimttoul. 
Pin  a-au— Pinawan. 

Pinal.  Pinal  Apachen,  Pinal  Apaches.  Plnalino.  Pinal 
Lena*.  Pinal  L«no,  Pinal  Llanoa-PiualefioH. 

Pinala  Apachea-  Pinal  Coyotero. 

Pinana.  Pi  na-ua.  Pt'-na-wa- Pinawan. 

Pi-bicb  .  Prbicoeine.  Pin  bl/o',  Pin  bUoWttne'-Pin- 
bitho. 


=  Plntce. 

haa-Pilaklikaba. 
Pinooa-  Pima. 
Pine-Band— Witziknte. 
Pinechon—  Plneshow. 
Pin  -  e  boo  - te—  Pinhoti. 
Pineifu— Chepenafa. 
Pine  Indians— Natchez. 
Pinelorea.  Pinery  -  Pi  nnlefioa. 
Ping  gwi—  Picuri*. 

Pingoahugarun,  Pinguishugamiut-  Pinguishuk. 
Ping  ul  tha- Picuris. 
Pinfehon—  Pineshow. 
Pinineos=»  Pininl. 
Pininos— Pima. 
Piniocagna—  Pimocagna. 
Piniaoaa—  Acolaptaaa. 
Pinkeahaws—  Piankaahaw. 
Pinnancaa-  Pinanaea*. 
?innekooks=  Pcnnaeook. 
'inneahaw-  Pineahow. 
Mnoleno  Pinolero.  Pinolee. 
Pi  n  on  Lanoa.  Pin  on  Llano 

J  1~P,n*uishuk- 

■  Pueblo  Pintado, 
•intagone—  Penobscot, 
'in  tabs—  Pa  viotao. 
intoa—  Paka.wa. 
i  ri  uelta  Picuris. 
ion  tun—  Peinhoum. 
ioriaa=-  Peoria, 
ion—  Peinhoum. 
iouangTiichiaa  Piankaaha 
iouaroua-  Peoria. 
lp—  Piba. 

i  pas,  Pipataje- Maricopa, 
ipoa  altos  —  Pima. 
q  uachet— ■  Poqtiawket. 
quag  Pyquaug. 
qusa  Town-Pequen. 
quaug- Pyquaug. 
qued—Pequen. 

r.  Rirr 
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Pirigua-Pertgua. 
Pirj-Piro. 
Pirnaa-Pima. 
Piruas— Piro. 
Piaacack—  Pissacoac. 
Piaanomo—  Perlnimo. 
Piacahooee  Plsquowa. 
Piacao—  Peaeado. 
Pise  aoua — Pi.squowR. 
Piacataquaukea—  Plscataqua. 
Piacataway,  Piacataweee— Conoy. 
Piacatcbeca- Pitkaehi. 
Piacatoway, 

Piacattoway-  Piacataway. 
Pise  a  tua— Conoy. 
Piachoule.  Pischous-Pisquows. 
Pisch  quit  paa-Pishquitpah. 
PlscoiU"  PisniiowN. 
Wagachtlgok-Scaticiifik. 
Pishakulk- Dakota. 
Piahekethe-  Psakethe. 
Pis  h  gac  h  tigok — 8ca  ticoo  k . 
Piahiu— Besheu. 

Pishquitpaws.  Piahquitpows—  Piahquitpah. 
Ptsht,  Pish  tot.  Pishtst-Pistchin. 
Pish  wan  wapum — Ya  k  ima. 
Piaierinii.  Pialrinina—  Nipissing. 
Piakwas,  Piskwaua—  Piaquows. 
Pisplxa-wicaaa—  Ptapizawichasha. 
Piaquitpaba.  Piaqoitpaka-  Pi*hquitpah. 
Pisquoua.  Pbquouse— Piaquows. 
Piaaacoack-  Pisaaconc. 
Pisaaaeck.  Pisaaaaack.  Pissasseea -  Ptssaser. 
Pisscattaways— Conoy. 
Piss  cows- Piaquows. 
Plat-chins- Pistehin. 
Pistol  Rivers— Cbetleacbantunne. 
Pi  ta'-da-  Pawnee. 

Pitagoriciens,  Pltagoricoe— Pythagoreans. 
Pitahawirata—  Pitanauerat. 
Pitanisba,  Pi-tan'-nl-suh— Tubatulabal. 
Pitanta = Serranos. 

Pitavirate  Noisy  Pawnee  tribe,  Pitavirate 

tribe—  Pitahauerat. 
Pit-caches,  Pit-cat-chee,  Pitcatcbea.  Pitchackies- 

Pitkachl. 
Pitohayakuin— Pitchaya. 
Pitchibouoooni,  Pit 

Pitehibourenik. 
Pitchinavo-  Wichita. 
Pit-cuch-es=  Pitkaehi. 
Pitehiboutounibuek-PitchilKiurenik. 
Pitiacbes- Pitkaehi. 
Piticado-  Peticado. 
Pitit  Oraek-Koiskana. 
Pitkah'ch*.  Pit  kah'  te=  Pitkaehi. 
Pi  tona  kingkainapitcig-fk  tonnkeengalnnbejig. 
Pit  River  Indians-Shaatan  Family. 
Pitt  River  Indians- Palalhnihan  Family.  Shastan 

Family. 
Pi  u-chas—  Palute. 
Pi-utah—  Pa  viotao. 
Piute— Paiute. 
Pi  u  tea-- 1 'a  viotao. 
Piute  Snakes -Paiute  Snakes. 
Piva«Piba. 
•P'kai'st-Pekaist. 
Pkiwilenl—  Miami. 

Pkqal-lu'-wa-ai'-t'oe— Pkhulluwaitthe. 

Pku-u'-ni  uqt  auk'=  Pkuuniukhtauk. 

Plaikni-Paviotao. 

Plai'kni- Klamath,  Modoc. 

Plain  Assineboins- Assiniboln  of  the  Plains. 

Plain  Creea-Paskwawininiwug. 

Plainfield  Indiana-Quinebaug. 

Planidores— Coaque. 

Plankiahaws=  Piankashaw. 

Planwfldt-  Play  wickey. 

Plaaootes  de  Ohiena.  Plat  cote  de  Obien,  Plats  cotee 
de  Ohiens.  Plata-cotea-de  Chlen- Thlingchadinne. 

PlaU  cotee  de  chien  du  fort  Rae—  Lintchanre. 

Plata  cotas  del 
chadinne. 

Playaanoa-Gabrieleno. 

Pleasant  Point-Sebaik. 

Pleureurs — Coaq  ue. 

Pluie  (Lac  la)  Indians-  Kojejewininewug. 
P.  Maohault- Venango. 
Poala-Puaray. 
Poam  Porno- Ballokal 
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P6amn»  Apache. 
Pobalo- Pueblo* 
Pobawotche  Utaha=Tabeguache. 


Poc  an- Ponca. 

PocanakeU.  Pocanakett.  Pocanauket. 

Pocanoket,  Pocanokit- Pokanoket. 
Pocaakke.  Pocaaeett,  Pocaaaitt- Pocajwet. 
Pocataligo  —  Pocotallgo. 
Pocatocke,  Poccatook—  Pawcatuck. 
Pochapuchkung=-  Pohkopophunk. 
Po  chia  hach  cha—  Potchuahatchi. 
Pochouf,  Pot  houghs  I'atchoag 
Po  chuae-hat  cbe — Potchushatchi. 
Pooiwu  winwu—  Poahtwu. 
Poc  kagum  a  —  Pie  kougam  i . 
Poekanockett.  Pockanoky- Pokanoket. 
Pockentallahaaaee,  Pockentalle«ha*eee- Pakan-Tal- 

lahaaace. 
Pockonockett—  Pokanoket. 
Pockuachatche- Potchuahatchi. 

Pocomptuck.  Po 
tuck  -  Poconitue. 


naukc. 

Pocamptucka.  Pocumtuck— Pocomtuc. 
PocuntuUahaaea-Pakan-THllahiLSMf. 
Poda 

oml. 

Pod  us  ck — Pod  un  k. 
Poeneae—  Pawnee. 
Pocomtucka-  Pocomtuc. 
Pop*—  Potawatomi. 
Pofuaque — Pi  doaque. 
Poga,  Pog*=  kuapooge. 
Po^e  hdo-ke-Ne*  Percea. 
Pogodque— Pojoaquc. 
Pogouate.  Poguaque.  ] 
Fo-nah-Wa>liakV*  Band. 
Po-ha  ha  chia  -  Pohoniche. 
Pohanti- Paguate. 
Pohaa-  Bannock. 
Poh  ban  tea-  Pahvant. 
Poh  he  ran  -  Mahican. 
Pohoi-Washiikie  s  Band. 


neich-ea.  Po'  ho-ni-chi- Pohoniche. 
Po  hua-gai=Snn  Ildefonw. 
Pohuaque—  Pojoaque. 
Pohunkhe=*  Pohoniche. 
Poila  leuo-Miwdmugu. 

Pointe  dra  Esquimaux    K.s  j i lirnanx  Point. 
Pointed  Hearted  Indiana,  ] 
Point  Pinoa   <  iiiuy  u«ta. 
Point  Pleaaant-Sebaik. 
Poiaaona  blancn  Atliknmcguc. 
Poitoiquia  •■»  Poitokwis. 

Pojake.  Poianque.  Pojanquiti,  Pojaugue- Pojoaque. 
Pojnati-  Pajuate. 
P6-j6=-Pohoi. 

Pojoague.  Poiodque.  Pojouqne.Po 
Poiuaque-Paguatc,  Pojoaque. 
Pojuate,  Poiuato-Paguate. 
Po  juoge,  Po-iuo-que~8an  Ildefonao. 
Pokagomin  Pokegamn. 

i-  Pokeguma. 

H  Band. 


■  Wampanoag. 
PokanoJdk-  Pokanoket. 
Po  ke-aa= Poskesaj*. 
Pokeeaett—  Pocaawt. 
Po  ke  gom  maw.  Pokrguma  -  Pokegauia. 
Poke  koo  un'-ro~  Unami. 
Po  ken-well.  Po-ken-welle=*  Bnkninuwad. 
Pokeaet.  Pokeaaet-Poeajwct. 
Poketalico-  Pocotaligo. 
Pokken volk  Hopi. 

Pokomtakukea.  Pokomtork  Pocomtuc. 

Pokonatri—  Pohoniche. 

Pokoninoa,  Po-konwello-  Bokninuwad. 

Pokwadi.  Po'kwoide  Pojoaque. 

Polachucolaa-  Apulaehicola. 

Polagamia-Tubatulabal. 

Polanchea-Paloos. 

Pole-Cat  band-  Hokarutcha. 

Pole  people- Wazikute. 


Pollachuchlaw-  Apalachicola. 
Pollotepallora-  Palooa. 
Polokawynaha-Tubatulabal. 
Polonchee- Palooa. 
Polukaalfi-Biloxi. 


■  Ballokni 


meioe. 
Porno- Pima 

Pomonlck,  Pomouik—  Pomouic. 
Pom  par  ague    P<  imperaug. 
Pona— Mn^ewpano,  Puna. 
Ponacka — Ban  noc  k . 
Ponacocka,  Ponacoka—Pennacook. 
Ponanummakut—  Potanumaquut. 
Ponarak  -  Dakota. 
Ponara—  Ponca. 

Ponaahita  Ponaahta— Bannock. 
Pone  aha.  Pone  an.  Poncar  Poncarara. 
care,  Ponearea,  Poncariaa, 
caw.  Ponchaa-=  Ponca. 
Poncheatanning— Punxautawny. 
Ponch  Indiana— Allakaweah. 
Foncrara,  Poncyo—  Ponca. 
Pond  D'Oreillea.  Pondecaa 

OrrUlee,  Ponduraa-  Kaliapvl. 
Pone 


PoniahU  Bonacka-  Bannock. 
Ponka.  Ponkaha,  Ponkaa- Ponca. 
Ponkeontamia  -  Pota  watomi. 
Ponkipog—  Punkapog. 
Ponobecot.  Ponobacut—  Penobscot. 
Po-no-i-ta-ni-o— Cheyenne.  Southern. 
Pononakanit-  Punonakanit. 
Pone,  Ponaara— I*onca. 

Ponteatamiea.  Ponteotamiee,  Pontewatamia. 

wattimiea.  Poodawahduhme—  Potawatomi. 
Pooemoca  =  Puimuk. 
Pooeaooa—  Pulau. 
Po-o-ge—  Kuapooge. 

Poogoovillak.  Poogovellyak-Pufruviliak. 
Poo-joge— San  Ildefonw>. 

"luchlaw—  Apalachicola. 
(-Siksika. 


j— Puaune. 
Popaghtunk-  Papagonk. 
Popcum-Popkum. 
Popeloutechom  =  i*opelont. 
Popinoeheea-  Papinachoi* 
Popolo  Bruclato— Tsenatay. 
Popponeeate.  Popponeaait^  Poponewct. 
Poquannoc,  Poquannock—  Poquomioc. 
Poquat««=  Paguatc. 

Poquatocke,  Poquatueke  -  Pnwratuek. 
Pore-Epic  Nation- Piekot 
Poquonoc  k — Poo uon  noc . 
Porcupine — Tu  kVuthkutchin. 
Porcupine  People—  Piekouagami 
Porcupine  River  Indiana- Tul  " 
Porcupine  Tribe-  Kakouchaki. 
Port  tie  la  Have-  Le  Have. 
Port  Graham- A  lexandrovuk. 
Port  leue'-  Misstsauga. 


;  Orchard- Dwamish,  Stiquamish. 
Port  Orford-  KoaotMhe. 
PortOrford  Indiana- KiilLsergheatunne.  K 
Port  Orforda—  Kaltsergheatunne, 
Port  Stuart  Indiana—  A  heal  t. 
Port  Tabago »» i'<>ti»paco. 
Port  Townaend  =  <  hinink win . 
Poruchea— Wiminuche. 
Poacoiac—  Pasquayah. 
Po-ae— PoacuingKe. 
Po  si  o  Poaiwuu,  Po' m  wi  wua  wu  - 
Poa  ke-aa—  Poskenas. 
Poakoyac—  Paaquayah. 
Poaociom  -  rpa8oitao 
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Po-suan-gai— Pojuaqtte. 
Pota-achee-  Potoyan  1 1 
Potameos  Indians— Tutu  till. 
Potan—  Potam. 
Potanons-Wea. 

i-Potano. 

•  PotauumaqauL 


Potatik-Poodatook. 
Potatoes  Ahalakalgi. 
Potato  Town— Nununyl. 
Potatuck— Poodatook.  , 
Potauncak—  Potaucao. 
Potavalamia—  Potawatomi. 
Potavou—  Potano. 

Potawahduhmee.  Potawatama  —  Potawatomi. 

Potawatamie  tribe  of  Indiana  of  the  Prairie  —  Prairie 
bain  1  of  Potawatomi. 

Potawatamia,  Potawatimie.  Po-ti  wi  to'-mi- Pota- 
watomi. 

Potawatomies  of  8t.  Joseph -St  Joseph. 
Potawattamies,  Potawattimie,  Potawattomias,  Pota 

Pe-ta' w«t  me,  Po- 


uut. 


Po-tdoa.  Po  tdda-Po 
Potenamacut.  Potenummecut— Potan 
Poteotamis.  Poteouatami,  Poteoual 
mlea,  Potewatamik— Potawatomi. 
Potick.  Potik-Potic. 

Potiwattimees;.  Potiwattomies  - Potawatomi. 
Potoachos.  Potoancies,  Potoencies—  Potoyanti. 
Potomack  Indiana.  Potomeack— Potomac. 
Po  tosh',  Potowatameh, 

miea= Potawatomi. 
Potowmack=  Potomac. 
Potowotamies—  Potawatomi 
Potoyan  tea,  Po  to- van  to.  Poto-ynu-te—  Potoyanti. 
Potta 
Potta 


Pottowatomy.  Pottowattomles, 
towotomeea-  Potawatomi. 
Potzna-f  •—  Pojoaque. 
Pou— Potawatomi. 
Poualao,  Poualak.  Poaalakea 
Pouan —Win  nebajro. 
Pouanak-  Dakota. 
Pouanldldaa—  Piankaahaw. 
Pouarak— Dakota. 
Ponderaa  -  K  a  1  inpel 
Poueatamia,  Poues. 
Pouhatan  -  Po  w  hata  n . 
Poujuaque-  Pojoaque. 


itawaUmiea.  Poutas 
Poiiteaouataml,  Poateatami,  Poateat 
Pouteaaatamia,  Pouteotamia,  Pouteouatami  Pou 
teouatamiooec.  PoutcSatamia,  Pouteouatimi,  Pou 
teouetamitea.  Pouteouitamis.  Pouteouotamis,  Pou- 
teouatamia,  Poutewatamiea.  Poutoualamla,  Poutou 
amis.   Poutouatamia,  Poutouatamittea- Potav 
tomi. 
Poutouciis  Riloxi. 
Pontoaotamii.  Poutoawatamis.  Pou  tow  a  torn  ie».  Pou 
tuatamia,  Poutwatamia, 
Pous=  Potawatomi. 
Povantea-  I'ahvant. 


Pa*  uate. 
RuTi. 


Powcatuck-  Pawcatuek. 
Powcomptuck  »  Poconituc. 
Powebaa— Kawita. 
Powells  town- Withlako. 
Powhatanic  confederacy,  Po 
Powhawnechea—  Pohoniehi. 
Powhofe       t  Ildefonno. 
Powmet—  Pumet. 
Powquaniock—  Poquonnoe. 
Powtawatamia,  Powtewatamia, 
towottomies- Potawatomi. 
Poxuaki- Pojoaque. 
P'dyam—  Pniam. 
Poyekwe-Poyl. 

Poytoquis.  Poytoqaix=>Poitokwis. 
Poie— Potre. 


Pow 


Pozos  de  Enmedio  —  Poaoa. 

Po  zuan  ge.  Posnang-fe,  Posnaque—  Pojoaque. 

Prairie  Apaches—  Kiowa  Attache. 

Prairie  Chicken  clan-SeechkatM  r  i  8ipu*h- 

kanumanke. 
Prairie  Crees-  Paskwawininiwujr. 
Prairie  Oroaa ventres—  AUdna. 
Prairie-hen  people-Seechkaberuhpaka.  Sipu*hka- 

numanke. 
Prairie  hens— Sipushkanurnanke. 
Prairie  Indians— Paakwawir.iniwtiK.  Prairie  Kick- 

HIMX). 

Prairie  Wolf-Shomakoosa. 
Prairie  Wolf  People-  Maudhinknga£hc. 
Premorska,  Premorski— Chnagmiut. 
Preacado—  Peacado. 
Prickled  Pania-  Wichita. 
Priests  Rapids-Sokulk. 
Primahaitu-  Pima. 
Primoake,  Prinoski-ChnaKinint. 
Printed  Hearts-Skitawiah. 
Projoaque— PoJ 
Jai 


Prophet's  Town— Tippecanoe 
Protaaao,  Protaasof.  Protaaeov- Morzhovol. 
Prouaria—  Peoria. 
Provate—  Paguate. 

Province  de  8el.  Provincia  de  la  Bal-Coligoa. 
Pruara-  Puaray. 
Paaupaau—  Patzau. 
Pach wan  wapp-am — Slum wn p|  torn. 
Pahawanwappam—  Yakimn. 
Pihwa'n4pum— ShanwaptMtm. 
Psinontanhlnhintons,  Pslnoutanhhintons 

tanhinhintona. 
Pt.  Coweta-  Kawita. 

-Pteyute»hni. 

Ptaksit-Munaee. 
Puaruampe— Pahvant. 
Puala  Puaray. 

Puallip,  Pnallipamiah,  Pualli  paw  miah,  Pualllaa- 

Puyallup. 
Puanag,  Puans— Winnebago. 
Puants --■  MctKinctakop,  Winnebago. 
Puara,  Puarai.  Puary—  Puaray 
Pucaraa—  A  ri  kara. 

Puc  cun  tal  lau-has-see—  Pakaii-Tallahawtet'. 
Puckanokick—  Pokanoket. 

Puckantala,  Puckautalla,  Puckuntallahaase  Pakan- 

Tallabamee. 
Pudding  River  Indiana  —  Ahantchuyuk. 
Pueble  Blanco—  Pueblo  Rlaneo. 
Pueblo   Colorado- Pueblo   Pintado,  Tzemantuo, 

Wukopakabl. 
Pueblo  de  Jumanos- Pueblo  de  los  J  u  in  alios. 
Pueblo  de  las  Canoas— Hhuku. 
Pueblo  de  las  Ruedas-  Kuuanguala. 
Pueblo  de  las  Bardinas- ("leactit. 
Pueblo  de  los  Santos  Apostoles  8an  Simon  y  Judas  — 

Upawiitac. 
Pueblo  de  los  8iete  Arroyos— Tenabo. 
Pueblo  de  Montezuma,  Pueblo  de  Ratonea-  Pueblo 

Pintado. 
Pueblo  de  8he-ghe. 
Pueblo  de  Tunque— Tunggc. 
Pueblo  Oanado=- Wukojtakabl. 
Pueblo  Grande-  Kintyel.  Pueblo  Pintado. 
Pueblo  of  the  blrd-Tshirege. 
Pueblo  quemsdo  -Tzenatny. 
Pueblos  of  the  Medano-Medatio. 
Pueblo  viejo-Oapars. 
Puerito—  Puerto. 

Puerta  de  la  Punsima  Concepcion      <>m  c|iel6n. 
Puerta  San  Felipe— Han  Felipe. 
Puertecito  '  Wapulyutsiama. 
Pugallipamlsh.  Pugallup—  Puyallup. 
Puget  Bound  Group— Chimakuan  ramlly,  Sall«han 
Family. 

Pughquonnuck-  Pauqnaunuch. 
Pugupillak-  Puguviliak. 
Pufale—  Puyallup. 
Fui'-mim—  Puimem. 
Pu'-l  mok—  Puimuk. 
Pujuaque-Paguatc,  Pojoaqoe. 
Pujuni-Ptistinc. 
Pukaist'-  PekaisL 
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Pulacatoo—  Pulakatu. 
Pulairih  -"Sha-xtHn  Family. 
Pullaeu,  Pul  U  ook Unalachtigo. 
Pulpene*.  Pulponea— Bolbone. 
Puma  «  Pima. 
Puma  meg.  Punanw-Puil 
Pu  nan'-nyu  md-  Puna. 
Pun  ash,  Punaahly— Ba 
Pu  na ' wuii  wu  -  Puna. 
Punca.  Puncah — Ponca. 
Puncapaug*.  Puncapoag—  Punkapog. 
Puncaa,  Puncaw,  Punonaa,  "■ 
Punckapaug=*  Punka| 
Punckaotonay— P" 
Pu'n-e^-Puna. 
Pungelika~Krie. 
Punjuni=>  Pusune. 
Punka—  Ponca. 
Punkapaog,   Punkapoge.  Punkepao 
Punkipoag.  Punkipog- Punkapog. 
Punknot= Tuk  pai  ka. 
Punkotink-  Pungoteque. 
Punkqu— Punkapog. 
Pun-nak»= Bannock. 
Punquapoag.  Punqi 
Punta~Lal*unta. 
Punt- ledger  Puntlatah. 
Pun  y©  kia-"  Encinal. 
Punyi»tyi — Pu  n  yceatye. 
Punyitaiama— Cubero. 
Puotwatemi  —  Potawa 
Pura—  Puretuay. 
Puramea  =  Punamea. 
Puray— Puaray. 
Purbloa,  Purbulo-1 


Nucatra  Senora. 
Puriaima  de  Babicora-Babiaeora. 
Puriaima  de  Zuni-Zufii. 
Pur-tyi  -tyi-ya— Caaa  Blanca. 
Puruai,  Puruay- Puaray. 
Puahune  ™  Pusune. 
Pu '  shush  l^lisu. 
Pu-eit-yit-cho= Casa  Blanca. 
Puauaque—  Pojoaque. 
Put  una  Pumine. 
Putavatimea,  Putawatame, 

mic.  Putawawtawmawi— Potawaton  li. 
Pu'tcko-hU'-  Piu-hkohu. 

Piitewata,    Putewatadan,    Putewatimea- Potawa- 
toml. 


i  Putte- 

•  Potawa- 
tomi. 

Puukon  winwA— Puukoiig. 

Pu'-un-t'ci-wa'-un^Puuntthiwaun. 

Puyallop,  Puyallupahmiah,   Pu  yallup  a  miih,  Pu 

yalup— Puyiillup. 
Puyatye--Ta"no. 
Puyon~  Winnebago. 
Puzhune,  Puilumnc  1'u-une. 
Pwacatuck,  Pwoakatuek.  Pwocatuck,  Pwockatuck. 

Pwouacatuck-  Pawcatuek. 
Pxanai  Modoc. 
Pyaklekaha  Piluklikaha. 


Pyatonona- Wca. 

Py  eeda,  Pyente«=  Paiutc. 

Pyquaag,  Pyquag  =l*yquaug. 

Pyroa- Piro. 

Pytoguii  PoitokwU. 

Py  ute-Paviotso. 


Oa-am-6  t«-ne=Khaamotene. 
Qa'aqe=KH)ike. 

Qacka"  qatao.  Gacka"  qataixine- Kha*kankhat«o. 

darlij,  Qaclijni Khiutnblizbni. 

Qa'giala  qe'gawa  i=Kagials-kegawai. 

fta  gutl  =  K  wakintl. 

Qahatika—Quahalik.i. 

(la-idiu  Kuldju. 

Oai'  dju  qegawa  1- Kaid ju-kcgawai. 

Qailertetang  Khailertetang. 

Oa  I  na  na  !  teiunni'-Kmiitianaitetunne. 


Qaiala'  ■  K  i  Lama  t. 
Qla'ketan-  Anknkchittan. 
Oak  ainc™  Kakfinc. 
Qa  lak'w'-Khalakw. 
Qala'ltq=HelleIt. 
<lalda'ngaaal=  Huldntiggntv 
(a'ale'ta-Kullcel*. 

rg'  xet  gitina'i-  Kahlguihlgahct  gi 


Qa'logwia  =Kal.»kwis. 
<U'Uca}an~KahlUatlan. 
ft!a*tcane'di- Kahltcnnedi. 
Oalto.  Galtao^lne=Kv halt*., 
dalukvii  Kalokwis. 
d'anikilaq  =  (^iin  i  k  i  Ink . 
Qa'pnIah-'lema-Topini.«.h. 
Qapqapetlp-  Kiipkupet 
Qa  qamatsee=*  Hahamatsc-s. 
fta  qa  to"  wan- Cbippi'wa. 
Qa'  qawatilik  a  -  Kakawatillkya. 
<*aqio'«"Ktki<>s. 
Qaqlo'i  hit  tan  =  Kakos  hit-tan. 
fta  quima--  Kiakhna. 
Cla  ra  ta'  nu  man'  ke- Kharauiiiumankc. 
CLarroang  -  Karmang. 
Qarmaqdjuin=  Karmakdjiiin. 
Qaruaauit^Kanixtiit. 
ft'aah  tre-tye-Saii  Felipe. 
QMtigiaqdiuaq=>  Kias-Higiakdjuiig. 
Q'a'sta  qergava  i-l>uiyunhl  lanas. 

Q*'tcadi->  Katcadi. 
ttatcx a  na  ak '.  =  K  atchnuaa k . 
Qla'tgu  hit  tan  =  Kc  tgohttUUl, 
Q!a'tkaayi=-  kntkaayi. 
Qatq !wa'altu~  Katkwaahltii. 


udjuqdjuaq=Kancljukdjuak. 
Qauitcin-<<»wichan. 
Qauitachin=Sali*han  Family. 
Qaumauang  -  Kaumauang. 
Qaupawa-tiuapaw. 
ftawi'ltk«-\Viltkun. 
ftawpaw-quapaw. 

Q^asi  u^i'.  Qdhaai  ukdhi»=  KbdlniMiikdbin. 
ftleckunuwa^  K  i*«h  kunuwu. 
fteqertaujang^  K»>k»  rtaujkang. 
Qf:k  wai  akin"-  Kt  kwaiakin. 
Qe'iamix  -Kt-dlamik. 
dKla'tl-Kelatl. 
Qe'lics—  Kclca. 
ftK'lkKtoa  Kclkvtos. 
de  mini  tea".  Qemnitca—  Khi 
fte'nipicn-  Kfiiip«im. 
den  tdoa-  Kang. 
Qc'qaetxChiiia  Hat. 
QtqtTtaqdjuin  =■  Kckertakdjuin. 
Oeqertaujang  Ki-k.Ttaujang. 
fteqerten  -  KekerN-n. 
Oeq  ertuqdj  uag^  =  K  ckert  n  k  j  uag. 
fte'qioa-  Ki  kios. 
ftctlk  oan    lli  hlkoan. 
Qeuontowanois  Seneca. 
Q^yata  oto'  we.  Qeyata  to"wa'     Kln  \> 
Qeyata  witcaca—  K lu'vatawiclia^ba. 
Qezonlathut  Kezonlathnt. 
ftlaasigiaqdjuag  -  Kiassigiakdjiiau 
ftlchun  =  V  uma. 
(Iicin7.igua  =  (i  vusiwa. 
Wit  enikaci'»a  •  K hidh<-nika*hika 
Qidneliq  •  Kidiielik. 
(aimusing  -Kimiwing. 
ftinaboaga,  aineboagi-Quin«  baug. 
Qingasearcang  -  KingiiM-areang. 
ftin^miktuq  -  Kinemiktuk. 
ftingua  Kingua. 
ftinguamiut-  Kinguamiut. 
ftlnnepioke  Quinniniac. 
ft'i  ra  vaah—Quefecoo. 
01  ta'nu  man'  ke  ■  Khitaniunaitke. 
CUvitung  •  K  i  vitting. 
ftltlu'gin  Kltla.»en. 
ft'ma'shpal  Skitswish. 
ftmr:  vkoyim.  Qmutki'K.m  -  Mus.jm'atu. 
ftiiirapous  Kiekapoo. 
Qnivira  W'livira. 
Cloai.istoms    K  wiiQBtt 
ft'oa'ina  Koatlna. 
Qda'ltca  Knolcha. 
Q'oa'pa  -•  Koapk. 
ftoaai'la  (ioa^ila. 
9MtM-Kwftt«L 
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Qodlimtrn- Kodlimarn. 

Hot  qoaainox  -  Koekoaainok. 

Oo«qomaf/xo-Homalko. 

Qoe'tenox-Koetenok. 

Qoa'xioteadx-  Koeksotenok. 

Qa-fanlani-  Khogtmnhlani. 

Qoiut«mi=  K  waust  u  in 

GmTc  axtenox-  Koikahtenok. 

Qokioi-Koikoi. 

Qdkt'de-Hokedi. 

dolelagom = Kolelakom. 

Q.  0'  Lenox- Kotlenok. 

Q'd'm'enox- Kotnenuk. 

Q'o'mk  atk-  Komkyutls. 

Q'o'moyue  «*  K  omoy  ue. 

ft'o'mqutu-  Komkutis. 
Qona'-Kona. 
Oonaga'ni-Khonagani. 
Q*on  -qwut  jun'ne-  Khoonkhwuttunne. 
Qoqara-Kokaia. 
Qo'qa-itx-Kokaitk. 
Uonllubing  Kordlubing. 
Q'o'-aa  jiin'-ne—  Khosatunne. 
Qo'aqemox,  Qoeqimd-Koskimo. 
Qo'-ta-tci-  K  hotachi. 
Qotlakalm  =  Kotlskaim. 
Qotl'  ta  tee'-tee-Khotltacheche. 
Qouarra-Quarel. 

Oo'utenaa  rhad'a'i-Kouchnaa-hadai. 
Qq'uerea=Kere«an  Family. 
Qra=Khra. 

Qra'  hun'  e  -  Kh nilm n.'. 
ftra'  gre'-ya-Khrekreye. 
Qra'  pa  ca— Khrapathan. 
Qra' qtci-Nachiche. 
Qsa'loqul-Kaalokul. 
Qaa'paKm«KsapHem. 
Qset  so  kit  pee  taeVlee»Shipaulov! 
Qaonnontoana,  Qaonnontonana,  Qaonontoua 
eca. 

Qta'-lat-li'  5unne-  Khtalutlitunne. 
Qtlumi—  Lumml. 
Quaahda— K  waharl. 
Quaaaada—  Koaaati. 
Quabaag,  Quabaconk.  Quabage, 
baug. 

QuabaiaU.  Quabajay-Serranoa. 
QuabaVutt,  Quabaog,  Quabaquick, 
boag.  Quaboagh.  Qua  bog,  Quaboog-Quabaug. 


•  Sen- 


Quadfr 


Quachanah  miah-Squaxon. 
Quack—  Aucoeiaco. 
Quack-ena-miah  »  Sq  uaxon . 
Quackewetb.  Quackewlth,  ' 
Quackaia-  Foxea. 
Qua-colth—  Kwakiutl. 
Quacoratchie,  Quacoretche 
Uu ac 6s     K  wnkiutl. 
Quaddiea,  Quaddy  Indiana  - 
Quadodaqucea.  Quadodaquioua 
Quadoge,  Quadoghe- Huron. 
Quadoa^-Hiiadoa. 
Quadroque— Atrekwaye. 
Quagheuil=  Kwakiutl. 


Quaco*hatfhee. 


uoddy. 


Quaba-dede  chatz-Kenna, 
na.  Quahadea— K waharl. 
Quahkeulth    K  wukiutl. 
Qua  ho  dabs  —  K waharl . 
Quah  -  tab -m  ah.  Quah  to  man 
Qualantl— Quinaielt. 
Quaiirnang  Kuaiirnang. 
Qua!  iunough-Guauaenok. 
au»a-l-pi=WaIpl. 
auaineo=-Waco. 
lua  1  nu— Ouauaenok. 
luaitlin-Kwantlen. 

i— Komoyue. 
i- Kwakiutl. 


luak-a'n-a-miah-Squaxon. 
luakyina=  Kwakina. 
Lualatche— Qualatcbee. 
tu  ale— Quale. 
:ualhioqua«=»  Kwalhioqua. 
. ual icum  -  Haamen. 
ualioguaa=»  Kwalhioqua. 
uaUlatown— Ciualla. 


Qualliamiah,  Quallyamiah-Niaqualli. 
Qual  quiltha-Kwiikiutl. 
Qualquioqua—  Kwalhioqua. 
Quamitchan— Cowk-han. 
Ouanatuaaat  -  Quan  t  laset. 
Quandaroeque— Ganera«-k. 
Quanta  8avlt=San  Juan  Capiat  rano. 
Quanmu — Qua  D  m  ugua. 
Quannepague— Quinebaug. 

Quanoatinno.  Quanoatinoa,  Quanoouatlnoe.  Quanou 

atins  Kanohatino. 
Quana— Kunsa. 
Quanaheto  — Conchacbitou. 
Quan  tiaick— Quan  tisaet. 
Quant-huna— Kwantleu. 
Quanueee-Tlanusiyi. 
Quanutuaaet-Quantisaet. 
Quapaa.  Quapau,  Quapawa-i 

paa,  Quappawa=Quapaw. 
Quaquima.  Quaquina  Kiakima. 
Quaquiolta-  Kwakiutl. 
Quara.  Quarac— Quarai. 
Quarlpi-Colvllle. 
Quarra— Quarel. 

Quarrelera-Kutchin,  Tukkuthkutchin. 
Quarrallera-Tukkuthkutchin. 
Quarro— Quarai. 
Quarrydechocoa—  K  waharl. 
Quartelexo — Quarto  lejo. 
Qua  aaw-daa-  Koasati. 
Q  uaah  aua  mlab  ■  Sq  uax  on. 
Bidai. 
it 


Quaaaon  tribe- Manamoyik. 
Quataquoia,  QuaUqaon-Klowa  Apache 
Quat  china  - Kwakina. 
Quata— Guale. 

Quathlahpohtlea.  Quathlahpotble, 
Quathlapohtle— Cathlapotle. 

Quathl-met-ha— Cotneya. 

Quatiake,  Qua tlaaik— Quan tisael. 

Qua'tl—  K  wantlcn. 

Quatogea,  Quatogheca, 
Loratto- Huron. 

Quatok  e  r  onon  -  Sau  k . 

Quatomah,  Qua  tou  wah-K  watanii. 


Quatoehiea    Quatoehica  of 


Quat-ai  nu  -  Qua  tai no. 
Quattamya—  K  watami. 
Quauaenoq  Ouauaenok. 
Quaupuaw— Qua  paw. 
Qaawbaug.  Quawbawg 
Quaw  ruolta— Kwakiutl. 
QuawlTcum — Stiauaen. 
Qua  wpa — Quapa  w . 
Quawpaug-  Quabaug. 
Quawpaw— Qua  paw. 
Quaw-aha- lab  -  ( }<  Miaila. 
Quaxale— Guamili. 
Qua  ya  atuma    K  wa 


Quaxula-Ute. 
Qube-Khube. 
Qu^a  paaaB— Khudhapaxan. 
Qu^aqUi  i'niqk'4ciu'a=  Hangkautadhantai. 
Qu^  iniqk'aclu'a—  Hangkaahutun. 
Queackar—  Komoyue. 
Queakhpaghamiut"  K  weakpuk. 
Que  bang — Qua  baug. 
Quebec  of  the  South weat—  Aconm. 
Quebira- Qui  v  ira. 

Queeakaba.  Quee  ha  ni  cul  ta-Kneha. 

Quee  ha  Qna  colt  Quee  ha  qua  coll- Komoyue. 

Queekagaxnut  =  Kwikak. 

Qaeenapaug  -  Qui  nebaug. 

Queenamok,  Queenapoick-Quinnipiac. 

Queen  (Jharlotte'a  Ialand-Skittagetan  Family. 

Queen  Heater'a  Palace  or  Town=She«hequin. 

Queenbithe,  Queen  Hythe.  Queenioolt-Quinalelt 

Queerchoa  -  Querecboa. 

Queeache-  Paguate. 

Queeta,  Queet-aea— Quaitao. 

Quehataa—  Hidat«a. 

Quah  ta— Quaitao. 

Quejotoa.  Queioton-Quijotoa. 

Quej  uan — Tu  1  k  epala . 

Que-lai'-ttlt-QuIleute. 
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Quelanhubech 


■  Kweleluk. 
Quellehutea = Quileute. 
Quelotetreny — Quelotetrey. 
Quelquimi«*Quelqueme. 
Quemado  —  Pueblo  Quemado. 
Quemaliiai= Santa  Teresa. 
Quemaya—Comeya. 
Quemulta = Qu  i  uai  elt 
Quenait  chechat,  Que  nait'-aath^Makuh. 
Quenebage,  Quenebaug  ^-Qui  nebaug. 
Quenebec  Indiana  Norridgewock. 
Quenepiage.  Quenapiaka* 
Queniauitl~»Quinau  t 
Quenibaug^Quiucbaug. 


»a— Cree. 
-ult.  Qucnoil.  Quenoith^Quinaielt. 
Quenongebin-  Keinouche. 
Quenopiage  =»  Quinnipiac. 
QuenU-  Rente. 
Queouea  coupa«a^Kishkukon. 
Quepas,  Queppa=Quapaw, 
Quera=Kerenan  Famll" 
Querchoa,  Querechaoa. 

rechoa, 
Querepeea — Quinni  piac. 
Querelleux»=Tukkuthkutchin. 
Queres,  Quereaea   Kerexan  Family. 
Quarea  Gibraltar- Acoma. 
Querez.  Quer»=  Keresau  Family. 


Querehoa-Que- 


Famlly. 
Querpha*  gimjiaw. 
ftuefquelin-Nayakololay. 
Querra^Quaral. 
Queaadaa,  Queaeda>=  Koasati. 
Queanel,  Queanelle  Mouth—ChenUiitbala 
Que  tab  tore  — <Ou  rizo. 
Queuea  coupeea-Kia 
Quevenea  —  Kohani. 
U  u »  vindoy an — Ossossane. 

Sue  Vira=Quivirn. 
,uevotl«»QuiniiieU. 
Queychea  Kichai. 
Queyugwe.  Queyugw< 
Quezedaaa  =  Koasati . 
Quhlicum-Saiimen. 
Qui  a  han  leaa=  K  weundlaa. 
Quiamera=Gutiyoguia,  MecBStria. 
Qu'aquima,  Quia-Quir 
Quiarlpi-Colville. 
Quia  ahi  dahi-  Kiashita. 
Quia  tzo -qua  -  K  iiibnik  wn. 
Quiaviquinta-QulviquinUi. 
Quibira = Qui  vi  ra. 
Quiburio=Quiburi. 
Quicama,  Quicamopa-^Qu 
Quicapauae,  Qulcapona,  ~ 
Quicaaquiria—  Wichita. 
Quichaaia.  Quichaia. 
Quichuan- Kiowa. 
Quicimaa-Quigyuma. 
Quictnzigua-Gyusiwa. 
Quick  aul  i  nut  -  Koekaotcnok. 
Quicoma,  Quicona  Quigyuma. 
Quicunontateronona=Tioiiontati. 
Quidaho=  Kichai. 
Qui  dai  elt  Qulnalelt. 
Quidehaio.  Quidehala- Kichai. 
Quieetaoa — Quai  tso. 
Quia  ba  Na  cub  ta- Kueha. 
Quiemltutx— Tiuriontati. 
Quiennontateronona    I  )•  un  mtati, 
Quiennontaterona— Nipiwdng. 
Quietaroea— Coyotcros. 
Quieuindohain.  Quieuindohian  -Ossussane. 
Quigata^Quigaute. 

Quigualtanji.  Quigualtanqui.  Quiguaa-Quigalta. 
Quiguata.Quiguata-Qulgaute. 

amaa,  Quihuiraaa  -Quigyuuia. 
i-Coila. 
Quilahutea  Quileute. 
Quilaielt-Quinaielt, 
Quila'pc-Willopah. 
Quilcene=Colccne. 


Kickapoo. 


Quilh  cah-Guhl 


Quinnipiac. 


Qull-l&h  utaa-Q 
Quilleoueoqaaa,  Quillequaquaa 


Quillabyute.  Quillayutea. 

w— Quileute. 

Quillequeogaaa. 


Quillequeoqua<»K  walhtooua. 

illeyutea,  Quillil 
Quillipiacke  QuilUpieck, 


Quilleutea,  Quilleyutea.  Quillihute^Quilcute 
Quillipeage.  Qulllii 

Quillipiuk.  Quillipyake -Quinnipiac. 
Quilliutaa.  Quilloyatha-* Quileute. 
Qui  llypieck  - Q  u  i  n  ui  piac 
Quilochugamiut-Kwilokuk. 
Quil-ai-eton—  K  wilsieton. 
Quimac= Quigyuma. 
Quimado    Pueblo  Quemado. 
Qui'-ma-Cochiti. 


Quimipeiook' 
QuimU= Querns. 
Quinabaag.  Quinaboag-Qninebaug. 
Qui  nai-clta.  Quin  aik,  Qui  nai  le«.  Quin  aitle,  Quin 

aiult,  Quinaiutl-Quiuaielt, 
Quinaoutoua  guinaouatoua. 
Quinapeag,  Quinapeake-* 
Quinaquoua  Kickapoo. 
Quinault,  Quinayat— Quii 
Quincapous  Kickapoo. 
Quin  ch  ah  a  —  K  winak. 
Quinebage,  Quineboag — Quinebaug. 
Quinechart—  Makah. 
Quinehaba,  Quinehabamute  -K  winak. 
Quinepaga— Quinet>aug. 
Quinerea,  Quineta^Karankawa. 
Quinetuaaat-  Quan  tisaet. 

Family. 


Quingoea-  Cayuga. 
Quingoi  -  K  wingyap. 
Quinhaghamiut—  Kwinak. 
Quinibaug,  Quinibauga-Quinebaug. 
Quinielt,  Quiniilta,  Quinilta,  ' 
Quinipiac— Quinnipiac. 
Quinipiaaa,  Quinlpiaaa—  Acolapbwa. 
Quinipieek,  Quinipiuck= Quinnipiac. 
Quiniquiaaa  =  Acolaplssa. 
Quinira —Qui  v  i  ra. 
Quiniult,  Quiniutlaa-Qninaielt. 
Quinnabaug -Quin  ebaug. 
Quin  na-chart,  Quinnecbant, 
Quianepaeg,  Quinncpaa.  Quinnepauge.  Quinn. 
Quinne-py-ooghq.  Qumnipauge.  Quinnipiak. 

.  Quinnipioke-Quinui 


Quinopiocke 


Quinnipiaaaa= Acolapis&a. 
Quinnopiaga— Quinnipiac. 
Quinnuboag  Qui  net»  ug. 
Quinnypiag— Quinnipiac. 
Quinnypiook,  Quinnypiog, 
piac. 

QuinQuimaa™Quigyuma. 
Quinahaatin^  K  wifchana. 
Quinakanaht,  Quinakanht  • 
Quina  ta  -  <  i  y  u  -  i  w*. 
QuinUy.  Quinta-Kente. 
Quinticoook-Connecticut. 
Quinulto-Quinaielt. 
Quinypiock^Quinnipiac. 
Quiocohanoca.  Quiocobanaea 
Quio«petona- Wabpetun. 
Quiohohouana-  Kiowa. 
Quiopetona  -  Wahpeton. 
Quiouaba.  Quiouahan  --  K 
Quioyaoo — Q  uiotroco. 
Quipana- Pawnee, 
Quipano—  Pawnee. 

Quiqualtangui.  Quiqualthangi  — Quigalta. 
Quiquimo,  Quiquionaa 


•Quioueobanoc. 


Quiquim 

Quiq  uogaa — Cay  uga. 
Qui  raaquirii- Wichita. 
Quire  peya-=Quinnipiac. 
Quirea,  Quirex,  Quirin  Kcreaan 
Quiriba-Quivira. 
Quiripeya- Quinnipiac. 
Quirirecbea — Querecbo. 
Quiriribia-Huirivia. 
Quirix,  Quiroa-Kereaan 
Quirotaa-Quiroglea. 
Quiacate-Qui»eat. 
Quiaeyove-Quiaiyove. 
luia  kan  aht  =  Kui^kana. 


Quigyuma. 


■ 
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•Gyusiwa. 


Quitcac— Cuitoat. 
Quitepcomuais.  Quitepiconr 
Quitoa,  Quitoac- Cuitoat. 
Quitobac = Baca  pa. 
Quitobaca- Qu  i  tovaqui  ta. 
Quitoeie-Kichai. 
Quitoka-Quitolea. 
Quito  Vaqueta-Quitovaquita. 
Quitrea.  Q\iitreya-Klchal. 
Quita^-QuaitHo. 
Quitseigua,  Quitaeinga,  Quitsei 
Quitwayi  Miami. 
Quitxix,  Quitxaene— Klchai. 
Quiuira,  Quiuiriena— Quivira. 
Quiumxtaua,  Quiumzique. 
Quiuquuns— Cuyugu. 

QuiUStS      (j  VI-  1  \\  M. 

Quivers,  Quivica.  Quivina.  Quivirse.  Quivirans.  Qui- 

virenses- Qui  vl  rn. 
Qui vix  —  K c resa n  Family. 
Quiyone  Koiaum. 
Quiyonghcohanock,  Qv 

cohanock.  Qu 
Quixi-Kichai. 
Qujanes^Kohani. 
Qumault-  Quinaicl  t. 
Qundj  alan- Khundzhalan. 
Q'inr  tc itj  Kuuechin. 
Qun  e'-tcu-^a'— Khunetchuta. 
Q'u' ni-li-l  kqwut    Khuniliikh  wut. 
Qunk  ma-mkn— K  wehtlmamish. 
Qunnipieuk. 

Quinnipiac. 

Qunnubbagge  i^uii 
Qumse Khunrltse. 
Quoanantlno  —  Kanohatino. 
Quoaquia— Coaque. 
Quoboag,  Quoboge— Qualmug. 
Quodadiquio  —  Kad<>hH<lacho. 
Quoddiea.Quoddy  Indiana =  Passamaquoddy. 
Quoisillaa-Goasila. 
Quoiteaoa-Quaitso. 
Quo  kim—  Caj  uenehc. 
Quonahaait,  Quonanaaait— Conohatwet. 
Quonantino— Kanohatino. 
Quoneaahee— Tlanusiyi. 
Quonoatinnoe—  Kanohatino. 
Quoquoulth  —  K  wakiutl. 
Quoratem«>  Kworatem. 
Quor  ra-da-chor  koea—  Kwahari. 
Quotoaa-Kwotoa. 
Quouan-Kohanl. 
Quouarra-=Quarnl. 
Quppas-Quapaw. 
Quqoa'q-Kukoak. 
in'lKk  -Kukulek. 


i-fJoaMla. 
kan-aht =  Koiskana. 
Quautaa— Ute. 
Quta  hit  tan—  Kutshittan. 
Quunnipieuck— Quinnipiac. 
Qu  win'  kqwut—  Khun kh wuttunnc. 

Quya    K  I  uya. 

Quyegu  jiiiga—  KhuyegUzhinga. 
Quyunikaci"ga—  Husada. 
Qvinipiak=Quinnipii! 
Qvivira- Quivira. 

Qwai'ctun-ne'  *un'n*-Khwaishtunnctunne. 

Qwa"-a'  a-a'-tfln-Khosatunne. 

Qwapawa-Qunpaw. 

Qwa'qwa//-Hwahwatl. 

Qwec^unn*-  Kh  wenhtunne. 

Qweenylt— Quinaielt. 

Q'we'qolEn—  Nayakololay. 

Qwe  'q '  tot  !enox»— Koe  ksotenok. 

Qwiktiea— Miami. 

Qwiltca'na—  Kwilchana. 

Qwin'-ctun-ne'-tun— Khwai.«htunnetunne. 

Qwnc-tcu'-mlcl-tun  jun'ni— Kaltaergneatunne. 

Qwu  lh  hwai-ptim-Klikitat. 

Qwun-rxun'-me—  Khwunrghunmc. 

Rabbi  takins-Kawehodinne. 

■  Mikaunikaahinga. 
ina  Village-  White  Raccoon's  Village, 
iway—  Rockaway. 
Villaca- White  Raccoon's  Village. 


Ra-oro-*»e—  Rathroche. 
Radiqueurs—  Shoshoko. 
Raguapuia  -  Hagiopa. 
Rahum- Rabun. 
Raicheahnoe— Riechesni. 
Rain  Pueblo- Chettrokettle. 


t  del  Meaquite-Mesqu'ite. 
la  wat-aeta-  Kalawat 


Ral- 

Ramaya- Santa  Ana. 
Ramoclcs  »  Rancocas. 
Rampart—  May  nook. 
Rampart  Indiana— Trotsikkutchin. 
Ramushouuog—  Kamushonoq. 
Rancheria  de  la  Pasion  da  Tucavi  T:ii'nvi. 
Ranch eria  de  loa  Gandules-Moenkapi. 
Rancheriaa  de  la  Paaion— Paxton. 
Rancheria*  de  Santa  Coleta-Santa  Coleta. 
Rancho  Hediondo-Hedkmdo. 
Rancokaa-  Kancocaa. 
Rancokeslrill-  Ramcock. 


Rankokua  Kill-Kumcock. 
Rapahanna.  Rapahanocks 
Rapahoa— Arapaho. 
Rapid  Indiana— Ataina. 
Rappahanoc  Rappahannock. 
Rappaho  -  Arapaho. 

Ra  ra-^oana,  Ra  ra  t  Ja^,™C,li,,R^ft-  ^ 

tan. 

Rarondaka — Adirondack . 
R  aaa  o  ua  -koue  ton — N  asm  ua  k  e  tf  >n . 
Raaauweak  Ra.tawek. 
Raabi'nik  -  Kazboinski. 
Rascal,  Rascal  Indiana -Tututnl. 
Raacaia'  VUlage-Sotstl. 
Rassawck.  Rassaweak.  Rassawek-Rasawek. 
-  idians-Tukkuthkutchin,  Vuntukutchin. 

jntaks- Adirondack. 
;  je  Kama  Tae-ahu  ma  -  Haatxe. 
Rat  nation  -Wazhush, 
Ra  tones—  Pueblo  Raton. 
Rat  people-  Vuntukutchin. 
Rat  River  Indiana— Tukkuthkutchin. 
Rat  tribe—  Kake. 
Ra  t>a  Rat  ya  i 
Raun— Rahun. 
Raven—  i'etchalerunpaka. 
Raventown  Kalanuyi. 
Ravin  Indiana— Crows. 
Ra  we'  qa«'  ya-Rawekhanye. 
Rawe'yapa-Pochotitn 


Raymneecha-Khemnichan. 
Rayouse-Cayu.se. 
Razbinaky,  Razboinik- 
Rchuch-e'dl-  Hokedi. 
Real  de  Bacanuchi— Bacanuchi. 
Real  de  Nacoaari— Nacosarl. 
Rea  Ratacka-KIikitat. 
Recara — A  ri  kara. 
Rechahecriana, 
Recheahnaia-Nikolski. 
Rechgawawane, 


way 


Reekheweck-  Rcchquaakie. 
Reckkeweck,  Reckkouwhaeky, 

onhacky,  Reckowacky— Rockaway. 
Redaia- Ki.lal. 
Red  Apachea— Apache. 
Redcaps  -  Opeg(  >  1 . 
Red  crayfish— Chakchiuma, 
Red  eagle -T-i-huwashUke. 
Red  Fox  ■  Foxes. 
Red  Grounds— Kanchati. 
Red  House— Chichilticalli. 
Red  Indians— Beothukan  Family. 

.Tcki*edaneyout. 


Village  1 
Red-Siife 


Redoubt  St.  Michael  St.  Michael. 
Red  people-suwuki  Ohimal. 
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Red  Bound  Robes  =  Mokumiks. 
Bed  Shield- Mahohiv.i- 
Red-stick- Mika*uki. 
Town-Chichiltiealli. 


Itazipcho, 
w-Taoa. 


Red  Wlnf-Khemniehan, 
Redwoodlndlana-  Whilkut. 
Redwoods  Huehnom. 
Ree  —  Ankara. 
Bead— Kutthtkaa. 
Reese  River  Indians- Nahalgo. 
Refugio  »Nue.stra  Seflora  del  Refugio. 
Be'-ho-Tuluka. 
Beiners—  Foxes. 
Re  ka  ras.  Re  ke-rahs- Arikara. 
Rek  qua—  Rekwoi. 


i—  Foxes. 
Renapi— Delaware. 
Renards—  Foxes. 
Benarhonon^  Arendahrononx. 
Renart.  Renars— Foxes. 
Renecuey— Senecu. 
Be-nis-  te-nos — Cree. 
Rcnni  Renape—  Delaware. 
Republic,  Republican. 

llques-Kitkchahkl 
Requa—  Rekwoi. 
Betcheehnoi —Nik  olakl . 
Bewechnongh-  Haverntraw. 
Reweghnoncks  .Manhattan. 
Reyataotonwe-Kheyataotonwe. 
Reyes  de  Cucurpe-Cucurpe. 
Reynards- Foxea. 
Rh  agenratka-  Neutrals. 
Rhea— Arikara. 
Rhiierrhonons— Erie. 
Riana— Kiowa. 
Ricapous—  Kickapoo. 

Bic'-iras.  Bicaree.  Bicaries.  Bicaris,  Blears, 

ras,  Biccaree,  Biocarrees- Arikara. 
Rice  Indians- Menominee. 
Rice  Makers  M 

Richara- Arikara. 
Richibouctoa  Richibueto. 
Rich  Prairie  Dog-Achepal>eeha. 
Bickapoos-  Kickapoo. 
Rickaras.  Rickarees.  Kick 
Rickohockans«=Chen»kee 
Rickrees.  Bicora—  Ariki 
Biechesnoe  -Nikol*kl. 
Ri-ga-ta  a-ta  wa—  Khc 
Riglbucto—  Richibueto. 
Rigneronnons, 
Rihit  l'onca. 

Rikaras.  Rikkara- Artkam. 
Bikwa- Rekwoi. 
Rinak-Rirak. 
Rinconada-AritUtoc. 


Riquehronnc 
Bis-  Arikara. 

RUhebouctou,  RUhebucta—  Richibueto. 

Rising  Sun  Folks,  Rising  Sun  men—  Ktheneldell. 

Ristigouche,  Ristigutch  =  Rewtigouehe. 

Rito  de  los  Frijoles=»Tvuonyi. 

Rittenbenk—  Ri  tenbenx. 

River  Crows— Mi  mwetperl. 

River  Indians—  Mahican. 

River  that  flies- Wakpoklnyan. 

Rj  a  Ucheschnoje  =■  N I  kol*k  i. 

Roadlndians-Ninni  paa  k  u  1  gees . 

Boakeway-  Rockaway. 


Robbers- Pillagers. 
Boccameeco  —  Rocaniffti. 
Bocher  de  Bout- Roche  de  Bumf. 
Ro'6'hllit-  Eskimo. 

Rockamagug.  Bockameeook- Rocameca. 
Rockaway  =  Kcchquaakie. 
Rockeway  —  Rockaway. 
Rock  Indians  ~  K  iunbatua»h. 
Rock  of  Katximo-  Katzlmo. 
i-Jatuiiablne. 


Rockway— Rockaway. 
Rocky  Mountain 


Rocomeco    Roc  atueca. 
Rodin  unchsiouni  -  Iroquois 
Roger  s  river,  Bogue  Indians  -Tututnl. 
Bogus  River-Shasta,  Takelma. 
Rogues-  Pillagers. 
Rogues  River-Tututni. 
RoU-roil-pam— Klikitat. 
Roinaac—  Kaakaakia. 
Rolling  Bullet- Huhliwahli. 
Romanons  —  R<  tin  on  at  i  ■ . 
Rondax.  Bondaxe— Adirondack. 
Roode  Huis    <  1 1  ;i  hiUirut: i. 
Ro  o  ktsu  --=  Rok  t «  ho. 


Rooptahee,  Roop  tar 
RooskoosTokalt-Pc 


p  tar-har—  Ruptexi. 
xweooatekale. 


ha  Root 


Root  Diggers- DiUakaiia.  Shunhokn. 
Root  Eaters- Ditaakana.  Hhoshoko,  Y 
Bop-tar-ha-  Ruptari. 
Boquai=Noquet. 
Roque-choh=  Roktsho. 
Rosa  Hawicuil—  Hawikuh. 
Rosario— Jiaapi,  Santa  Rosario 
Rosario  Nacameri—  Nacameri. 
Roskeemo—  Koskimo. 
Rothfisch  Manner  =  T I uskez. 
Rouameuo—  Ro<*ameca. 
Rouinaae—  Kaxka»kia. 
Round  Heads -Teteade  Boule. 
Round  town  people—  Yllchi. 
Roving  Dakotas-Oen*  du  " 
Rowanans  =  Romonnn*. 

•  Tawehash. 


Ruhptare- Ruptari. 
Ruibnaia-Ribnaia. 
Rumachenanck  Haverstraw. 
Rumsenes,  Bumsien.  Buncienes* 
Runicas^*  Tunica. 
Runsenes,  Runsienes—  Rumsen. 
Runsiens— Moquelumnan, 
Ruqtca— Rukhcha. 
Ruslen  Rumsen. 
Bn'-tee—  Ruche. 
Bu'  tee  ytn-e-  Rueheyine. 
Ru-tcke-Ruehke. 
Ruxany— Bnsantc. 
EasV-yi  nss'  tunn*'- 
Byawas- Kiowa. 
Rybnia—  Ribnaia. 
Rychcsnoi-Nlkobdcl 
Rye  Grass  8eed  Eater 
Ryu  was—  Kiowa. 

Saa-Baalituek-Saukaulutucha. 

Baakies-Sauk. 

84  akl  =  Yaqutna. 

8a  ak  tf-ka-i-saticoy. 

Saalis    Sal  Ml. 

■  San  etch. 
t-Nex  Perces. 
a  arsev-SaraL 
Saaslries.  Saasskies  -Hank. 
Sababish— Samambth. 
8  a  bacola — Sa  wokl  1 . 
Sabaguis  --Sobaipuri. 
Sabanoes— Shawnee. 
Sables— Sable. 
8abah— Samlsh. 
Sabstnisky-  Uglovaia. 
8abuagana  Outas 
8acalanes— Saclan 
Sacatone— Sacaton. 
Baccanesset- Sueeonesset. 
Saccung-Sawcunk. 


Rumsen. 


Sachdagughroonaw  w 

Sachertelontin-Zakatlatan. 
Sachet- Skagit. 
8achi-Sauk. 
8achimers— Sakumehu. 
8a  chinco.  8a  chin  ko~ Tail. 
Sackanoir—  Lakniiut. 

Sackawee'  thinyoowuc -Sakawithinl wuk 
8acket- Skagit. 
Sacks  Sauk. 
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Sackung-Sawcuuk. 
8acky— Sauk. 

Bacl'-req-tun— Sathlrekhtun. 
Sac  -me-  ugh  =  Sa  k  u  me  h  u. 
Sacoes.  Saco  Indiana — Sokoki. 
Bacona  m  J  acona. 
Baconet  -  8aconnet. 
Sacramantenos, 
Baca-Sauk. 
Bacunck-Sawcunk 


8addals=Skaddal. 
Badju'gal  la'nas-Sadjugahl-lanas. 
Saduiames— Sadamnu  >. 
SaeckJdll  -  Sac  k  hoe*. 
Sae  Lies = Stilish. 
8aelis-Chebalis. 
Socio— Tepehuane. 
Sa  essau  dinneh-  Etheneldell. 
Sagachlganirini8ek-Sagaiguulnini. 
S  agadahock  -  Sagadahoc. 
Sagahrganiriui.  Sagaiganiaini-Sagaif 
Sagamore  John's  Town -Mishaw  urn. 
Sag  a  na  ga-  Delaware. 
Saganawe-Saginaw. 
Sagans-Sugeree, 

8agantwaga  -  wininiwak  -  Sugwaundugahwinine- 

wug. 

Sfaga'nuaili -Sngangusill. 
Bafaseya— Sau  k . 
Sagavoq  Sagavok. 
Sagayayumnea=  Sakaiakumne. 
Sag**'-  Sagi. 
Sogennom=-Soyennow. 
Sage  no m- nis  -  Sagenom nan. 
Sagetaen-ne=Chirieahua. 
Saghadellautin-Zakatlatan. 
Safina,  Saginang-Saginaw. 
SagiUwawinlniwag  -  Sage  wenenewak. 
Sagiwa-Satik. 
Sagkonate-Saconnet. 
Saguaguana—  Akanaqulnt. 
Saguanos— Shawnee. 
S  agu  aripa— Sahuarl  pa. 

Saguina,  Saguinam.  Bagulnan,  Baguinau— Saginaw. 
Saguna—  I^aguna. 
Sagus.  Sagust  =  Saugus. 
8.  Agustln-Oiaur. 

S.  Agustin  del  Pueblito  de  Tucaon,  8.  Agustln  de 

Tuson— Tucson. 
8.  Afuatin  Oiaur-Oiaur. 

Sagwandagawinini.     Sagwandagawinini  wag  -  Sug- 

waundugahwiuinewug. 
Sahagi- Dakota. 
8ahagunguaUi  =  S»ignngi)sili 
Sahajugwan  a  1th  Lennaa— Sadjugahllanas. 
Bahan  tila — SI  ksl  ka. 

Sahapotlns,  Sahaptain,  Sahaptan.  Bahaptanian— Nez 

Percea. 

Sahaptin-Nei  Perces.  Walilatpuun  Family. 
Sahaptins— Walilatpuan  Family. 
Bahawahmiah — Sahewaiulsh. 
Sa-he'-Cree. 

8ahehwamish— Sahewamlsh. 
8ah  halah  -Shahala. 

Nez  Pereea. 


Sahhihwish  =  Sahewamish. 
Sahl'yena-i'heyenne. 


Sahlalah-Silela. 
Sahmamish— Saniamlsh. 
Sahmlah- Samish. 

Bahnchecontuckquet— Sanchecantacket. 
Sah  nels  Shanel. 
8ahnikans— Assumpink. 
Bahohes  Ba  hone  =  Saone. 
Sah  o  ne-hont  a  par-par- Sarnie  llunkpapa. 
Bahonlee -Saone. 
8ah  own — Sangona. 
Sahquatucket-Satucket 
8ah  se  sah  tinney-Etheneldeli. 
Sahuaripas-Jova. 
Sah  wah 


Saie'kuan— Cree. 

liltlnl  riirn 

Bailanne   1'apago,  Pima, 
Bai-letc'.  Sai  fete'  Ic  me 
Bailk  sun— Sail  upsun. 
8ai-nals— Shanel. 
Bainct  Gabriel -Ossowsane. 

Sainct  Iacques  et  aainct  Philippe-Saint  Jacques  et 

Saint  Philippe. 
Bainct  Iean-Etarita. 
8ainct  Lrnace-Taenhatentaron. 
Sainct  Matthieu-Ekarcnniondi. 
8(ainct].  PauluS-San  Pablo. 
SfainctJ.  Petrus— San  Pe<lro. 
Sainct  Pierre  et  aainct  Paul 
Bainct  Thomas— Saint  Thomas. 
8ai  nels  chas-kaw— i 
Sains  tkla-Siuslaw. 
8  [aiat] .  Antoine  de  8er 
St.  Antony— Seneeu. 
St.  Bartholomew-Oochlti. 
St.  Bigin-Suint  Regis. 
8aint  Coy-Kcntlaia. 
St.  Dies  -sm  udia. 
Saint  Domingo-Santo  Domingo. 


Sai'  a  kwa-Sla. 
Sai'-as— Saia. 

Saich  kioie  tachs.  8aich  kwil  tacn-Lekwiltok. 
Saiconke— Seekon  k. 
Saidoka  Modoc. 
Bal'-du-ka- Snakes. 


B».'dosquet.  Bt.  Douskie.  St  Dusky-Sandusky. 
SaJnte  Anne  de  Ristigouche-Resligouche. 
B  [aint]  Edward  =  Baipia. 


Bt.  Eatevan,  1 

Acoma. 
Saint  Estienne— Kiohero. 
Bt.  Eulalle-Santa  Olalla. 
Saint  Francais- Saint  Francis. 
Bt.  Franc ais  de  Sales— Saint  Francis. 
Bt.  Francis— Nambe. 
Bt.  Francis  Borgia-Michillmackinac. 
Bt.  Francis  de  Bales-Saint  Francis. 
Saint  Francis  Regis- Saint  Regis. 
St  Francis  Xavier  des  Pres-La  Prairie. 
8t.  Franco!.  8t.  Franoola-Saint  Francis. 
Saint  Francois  du  Lac  -  La  Prairie. 
Saint  Francois  Xavier— Saint  Francis  Xavier, 

Francisco  Xavier  de  Vigge  Biaundo. 
St.  Francois  Xavier=»Uanowarohare. 
St  Francois  Xavier  a  Laprairie  de  la  Magdeleine— 
La  Prairie. 

Saint  Francois  Xavier  do  Biaundo    Sau  Francisco 

Xavier  de  Vigge  Biaundo. 
Saint  Francois  Xavier-dea-Pret  - 1*  Prairie. 
St  Francois  Xavier  du  f 
8t  Gregory -A  bo. 
Bt .  Ouillaume  -  Teotongn  iaton . 


B.  lean  Baptlste- Saint  Jean  Baptlste,  Oahlagne. 

St  Ignatius— Taenhatentaron. 

Bt.  Isabella    Sau ta  Isabel. 

Saint  Jacques.  Bt.  James—  Kanaka ro. 

Saint  Jean—  Deyodeshot,  San  Juan. 

Saint  Jean  Baptlste— Onondaga  (Til.). 

Saint  Jean  des  Chevaliers— San  Juan. 

B<  Jerome,  B(aint].  Jerome  de  loe  Taos.  8{  Jeronimo, 

Sai  nth  Jeronimo  de  Taos-Taos, 
ntl  Joachin-San  Joaquin. 
8  faint]  Joanne— San  Juan. 
Saint  John— Deyodeshot.  San  Juan. 
St.  John  of  God -San  Juan  de  Dios. 
8t.  John's- Etarita.  Haleclte.  San  Juan. 
Saint  John's  river  Indians,  Bt.  John's  tribe- Male- 
cite. 

8«  Josef— Patoqua. 

Saint    Joseph -Uayagaanhe,    Patoqua,  Sillery, 

Teanaustayae. 
8*  Laurence—  Picuris. 
81  Lazarus— San  I-Azaro. 

Bt.  Lewis,  St  Lewissea-San  Luis  de  Apalaehi. 

8,  aint] .  Lorent— San  Lorenzo. 

8t.  Ludlovic  de  Vacapa—  Baca  pa. 

8 [aint],  Marcellus— Sonolta. 

8*  Marco- Stu i  Marcos. 

8<  Maria  -  Oal  is teo. 

Bfaintl.  Mark-San  Marcos. 

8[aint).  Martin,  8[aint].  Martin  of  the  Opas- San 
Saint  Mary-Teatontaloga. 

Bt.  Mary's -GannenUiha.  Santa  Maria  Magdalcna. 

Saint  Mathias  Ekarcnniondi. 

8t.  Mathias  de  Tuto  Magoidag— Tutomagoldag. 

8 [aint).  Matthaeua  de  Bicoroidag— Sieomidag. 

Bt.  Michael-San  Miguel  Zuaque,  Seanonaenrat. 
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Saint  Michaels-  Kanaka ro. 

8aint  Michel-Saint  Michael,  Kanagaro,  Khloetoa, 

Scanonaenrat. 
St.  Nicholas- Kenai. 
St.  Orloff,  8t.  Orlovn-Orlova. 
8t.  Pablo-Sun  Pablo. 
St.  Paul-Kodiak. 
St.  Peter- San  Pedro. 
Saint  Peters-Caughnawagn. 
8[aintJ.  Phelippe,  8t.  Philips  San  Felipe. 
St.  Philip  de  JH8-Terrenate. 
St.  Philippe.  St.  Philip..  St.  Phlllipe,  81 

San  Felipe. 
Saint  Rene— Onnontare. 
Saint  Stephen  Kiohcro. 
St.  Yotoe-Sonnioio. 
8ai'-o-kwa-Sia. 
Salopinea— Tiopinea, 
Ba  l-sa  'dtinne-  Ktheneldeli. 
Ill  wash-Shasta. 
8ai  jru'  cle-me'  imnif 
Sai  yu'sla  me'   junne.    Sai  yua'-tcu-me' 

Slualaw. 
Sajay— Xagua. 

Sajer  i-pan -ga  Skidi. 
Saiirit=8an  Juan  Capixtrano. 
I  akac  a  wone  -  Secaea  wonl. 

Sakabiganiriouek-SngHiguninlni. 
8a  ka  6  ganing-Suknauguning. 
Bakatalan.  8akatalod«n— Zakatlatan. 
Sakawes,  Sakawia  -  >auk 
Sakawiyiniwok=>Snkawlthiniwuk. 
Bs^wiyiniw-Sugwaundugahwinlnewug. 
Sakez-Sauk. 
Saketon  =  Saeaton. 
Baketuplks-Sikslka. 
Sikew'i,  Sakewi-Sauk. 
8akhali*-Skatalia. 
Sak'hutka  Al.ilika. 
Sakiaqdjung-Sakiakdjung. 

Sakiman,  Sakinam.  Sakinan.  Saklnang- Saginaw. 
Ba'ki  qe'gawa-i-Suki-kfgawai. 
Sakish-Tsahis. 
Sakiaimme-  Lakisumne. 
8a  Id  yu-Sauk. 
Bak  ka  ya-Sakaya. 
8ak'  la'naa  -  Sagua-lanaa. 


■Sukkwan. 

Sa  'kona  lacuna. 

Bakonett-  Saeonnet. 

Sa  +  k'o  •  t.  Bak'o'ta— Cheyenne. 

8aka-Sauk. 

Sakwi'yi— Soquee. 

Baky— Sauk. 

Salab  wiiiwu— Salabi. 

SialA'ndaa— Salemlas. 

Balan  Pomaa-Salan  Pomo. 

Sai  'id An  kun-Sahldung. 

Salem  Indiana- Man ta. 

Ba'Uc-Ntlakyapamuk. 

Saligugi-  I  urlh-town. 

Salinaa— Sail  nan. 

Saline  =  Kcteht-waundaugenink. 

Saline  Apachea  -  Mescalenis. 

Salieh-Salishnn  Family. 

Saliutla-Siuslaw. 

Ballenches-Talinehl. 

Ballicoah— Selikwayl. 

Salmeroa— Salineroa. 

Salmon  Eaters— Tnzaaigadika. 

Salmon  River  Snakes  = Tukuarika. 

Salaen.  Salaea-Suhtona. 

Balaonaa-Saelan. 

BaUt  Kamlupa  -  K  am  loops. 

SalataxaaUitlini^SiK)kan. 

Salajru  yilp = Co  I  v  i  1 1  c. 

Salt  City- Matsaki. 

Sal  tear— Chippewa. 

Salt  Lake  Diggers— Hohandika. 

Salt  Lick  Town  -  Lick  Town. 

Salt-water  band—  Lower  Chehal is. 

Sal  wa'  q A  '    •  . 

Salzon— Salsona. 

Sam  •  ab  miah  -  Su  m  a  in  ish . 


Sam-ahmiah  -  Samamish 
lyuca- Ojito  de 
t-hoo- Sero  lab  moo. 
■  Sahuaripa. 
»-Samboukia. 


Sam  dan — Su  md  am. 

Sa'menos— Somenoa. 
B'a'mJc— Samish. 
8a  milk  a  nolgh-Slmllkameen. 
Samlpoaa  -  San  ipaos. 
Sam  na'i,  8am  nan- Pieuris. 
i— Shamokin. 
I— Shongopovi. 
Ditaakana. 

Sampichea.  Sampichya, 

puches-Snnpet. 
S  a  m  tah — Saneteb . 
Sanaa  — Sana. 
Ban  Aguatin  — Oiaur. 
San  Aguatin  del  Islets- Isleta. 
Ban  Aguatin  Oiaur— Oiaur. 
Sanakhanakoe— Sanyakoan. 
S  anaki '  wa  =  C  hoe  ta  w. 
Ba'nak  oan -Sanyukoun. 
San  Aldefonso-San  Ildefonso. 
San  Ambroaio  de  Bnaanio— Buaanic. 
San  Andrea  Atotoniloo-Atotonilco. 
8an  Andrea  Chinipaa-Chinipa. 
San  Andrea  Conicari  — Conicari. 
San  Antonio -Bucuancoa.Sallnan  Family.  Senecu. 
San  Antonio  de  la  Ialeta— Isleta,  I  si  eta  del  Sur. 
8 an  Antonio  del  Pueblo—  Pomojoua. 
8 [an).  Antonio  de  Senaca,  San  Antonio  de  Sencce, 
San  Antonio  de  Seneoi,  San  Antonio  de 
Senecu. 

San  Antonio  de  Uquitoa^Oquitoa. 
S  an).  Antonio  llama  tech—  llRmatech. 
San  Antonio  of  Binolu— Senecu  del  8ur. 
8  fan].  Antonio  Oquitoa—Oquilna. 
San  Antonio  Seneca- Senecu  del  Sur. 
Auguatin -Oiaur. 
njte^Ah 

mada. 

San  Auguatin  de  la  Ialeta,  Ban  Auguatin  del 

Isleta. 

8  [an].  Auguatinua— Oiaur. 
San  Bartoloms—  Puaray. 
San  Bartolome  Batacoaa = Ratarosa. 
8  [an].  Bartolome  Comae— Comae. 
Ban  Bartolome  de  Jongopavi,  San  Ba 

Jougopavi.  Ban  Bartolome  de  Xo__, 

Bartolome  de  Xongopavi— Shongopov 
San  Bartolomeo-Coehiti. 
8]  anl.  Bernabe  Jongopavi— Shongopovi 
San  Bernahdino  de  Ahuatobi,  Baa 

Bernardino  de  Aguatuvi. 

tobi-Awatobl. 


oan  Antonio  tx 
8  [anl.  Auguat 
San  Auguatin 
mada  Rio  d« 


[anl.  Bernardino  Oualpi-Wal pi. 
S[anj.  Bernardo  Aquimuri— Aquimurl. 
S'anJ.  Bernardo  de  Aguatuvi— Awatobl. 
San  Bernardo  de  Jongopabi— Shongopovi. 
Ban  Bernardo  Oracla  Real— Terrenate. 
San  Bona— San  Francisco  Borja. 
6[anJ.  Buena  ventura.  Ban  Buena  Ventura  de  Cc- 
chita,  Ban  Buena  Ventura  de  Cochiti  —  (V*cl 

3 an],  Buen.  de  Moaaaquavi— Miahongnovi. 
anl  Gajetanus-Calabaza*. 
San  Capiatrano— San  Juan  Capistrano. 
San  Carloa  de  Cartnelo.  San  Carlos  del  f 

Carlos  de  Monterey-San  Carlos, 
STanl.  Gatherina-Cutteiahaqui. 
SI  anl  Cayetano-Tumacacori. 
S  anl  Cayetano  de  B ax— San  Xavier  de 
San  Cayetano  de  Calabazas~Cn  la  bazas. 
8 [an].  Cayetano  Tumagacori,  8(anJ. 

mapacon— Tumacacori. 
San  dazaro— San  Lazaro. 
San  Chriatoval-San  Cristobal. 
Sanchu— Sauchu. 
San  Clemente-  Bejultuuy. 
8(an].  Coemas-San  Cosine. 
San  Criatobel,  Sai 

Cristobal. 
Banctuit-Satnit. 


Ha 
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Sandedotan — Sandatoton. 
Sand  e«q  u  e — Saml  usky . 
8and  hill  people -Neomaitaneo. 
San  Diai" Sand ia. 
San  Diegnito-San  Dieguito. 
San  Dlego-Gyusiwa,  Tewuque,  Uitorrum. 
Ban  Diego  de  James.  San  ~ 

de  Jemei,  San  Diego  de  los" 

Hemes,  San  Diego  de  los  Temes-Gyusiwa. 
San  Diego  de  Trsuque-Teauque. 
San  Diego  de  Uitorrum- Uitornim. 
San  Dieguito— San  Diego. 
San  Diepo  de  Pitquin  —  Pitic. 
San  Diepo  de  Dqultoa— Ojuiton. 
Sandills— Sandia. 

San  Domingan,  San  Domingo -San to  Domingo. 

8{anJ.  Doonysio   -an  Dionysio. 

Sandoske.  Sandoskct  Sandoaki.  Sandosky,  Bandouaki. 

Sandousky- Sand  usky. 
8.  Andrea  Esqugbaag->  bsqubnug. 
Sand  town-  Cktnhasasi. 

e.  Banduski,  8anduskians- Sandusky. 
.  Seneca.  =  Mln 
Lake  Indians-  Kl 
i-Seneeu  del  Snr. 
8 [an],  Eduard  de  Baipia,  S[&n].  Eduardo,  8 [an]. 
Eduardo  de  Aribacpia,  San  Edvardo  de  Baipia  - 
Baipia. 
Sanels  Shancl. 
S}anj.  Estanialao  Oetam,  8[an]  I 

Dot  tan. 

San  Esteban  de  Aeoma,  San 

Est*  van  de  Acoma—  A  coma. 
San  Felepe,  8|an).  Felip,  8|anl.  Felipe 

S{anl.  Felipe  de  Cueres-Sun  Felipe. 
San  Felipe  de  Jesus  Guevavi-Guevavi. 
San  Felipe  de  Keres.  San  Felipe 

Feline. 

SfsnL  Felipe  Gracia  Real  del  Terrenate-Terrenate. 
San  Felipo,  San  Felippe,  Ban  Fellipe-San  Felipe. 
San  Fernando  Villacata-San  Fernando  Velllcata. 
Ban  Fillpt— San  Felipe. 

San  Francisco— Caiman,  Dolores,  Nambe,  San 
Francisco  de  lo*  Tejas  (or  Nee  hex). 

San  Francisco  de  Borja  de  Tecoripa— Tecoripa. 

San  Francisco  de  los  N echas,  San  Francisco  de  los 
Neches,  San  Francisco  de  los  Techas«San  Fran- 
cisco de  los  Tejas  (or  Neches). 

San  Francisco  de  Warn  be— Nambe. 

San  Francisco  de  Oraibe.  San  Francisco  de  Oraybe— 
<  >raibi. 


8(an]. 


San  Francisco  Javier-San  Francisco  Xavier  de 

VigKO  Hiaundo. 
San  Francisco  Javier  Arivechi—  Ariveehi 
8an  Francisco  Javier  Cuchuta— Cuchuta. 
San  Francisco  Javier  de  Guasava— Guazava*. 
San  Francisco  Javier  Reboyco—  Robesco. 
San  Francisco  Lajas— LaJas. 
San  Francisco  Nambe  ■  Ntimbe. 
San  Francisco  Pajsgue— Pojoaque. 
San  Francisco  Xavier,  San  Francisco  Xavier  de 

Vlgje=San  Franciseo  Xavier  de  Vigg^  Bianndo. 
S[an|.  Francisco  Xavier  del  Bac-San  Xavier  del 

Bae. 

i=Echilat. 
Gabriel  del  Yunque-Gabrielcfio, 

Yugeuingge. 
Sfan).  Gaetan^Calahazas. 
S.  Angel- Sun  Augelo. 

San  Geronimo  de  los  Tahos,  San  Geronimo  de  los 

Taos,  San  Geronimo  de  Taos— Taos. 
San  Geronimo  Huexotitian  —  lluexotitlan. 
San  Geronymo— Snn  Geronimo. 
San  Geronymo  de  los  Thaos— Taos. 
Sanghikana,  Bangicans-  Assumpink. 
Saiigiestas-Samriesta. 
B[anl.  Oioachino-San  Joaquin. 
San  Gregorio-Abo. 


8an  Hieronimo,  San 

Corazones. 
8[  an  |.  Hieronymo=>Taos. 
Sanhikani.  Sanhikins- Assumpink. 
S{an].  Iacobus  de  0' 
Banich  -Hanetch. 


8an  Ignacio-San  Ignacio  de  Kadakaman,  Pa- 

chawal,  Tnbac 
8 an  Ignacio  Cuquiarachi-Corodeguachi. 
San  Ignacio  de  Soniquipa.  San  Ignacio  de  Boniquipe- 

Sinoquipe. 
8an  Ignacio  de  Tesia- Testa. 


Ban  Ignacio  8inoquipe-Slnoquipe. 

San  Ignacio  Torin— Torin. 

San  II  de  Conso— San  Ddefonso. 

S|anl.  Ildefonao  Ostimuh  — <  Ntimurl. 

San  tldefonso  Yecora— Yecora. 

San  Ildefonxo,  San  Ildepbonso,  8an  He  f on  to— San 

Ildefonso. 
Ban  Imlrio— San  Emidio. 
S|an].  Iosepho-Patoqua. 
8a  niah'-Arikaru. 

San  Isidoro— Pueblo  de  \m  Jnmanos. 

San  Isidro  -  Wilukal. 

8aniti'ka—  Arapnho. 

Ban  Iuan  Baptists  — Sun  Juan  Bautista. 

s&i'lSSssvSStaWMte  Bae-San  Xavier  del 
Bac. 

San  Javier  de  Batuco- Ratuco. 

San  Javier  del  Bsc,  8(sn).  Javier  del  Bacel— San 

Xavier  del  Bac. 
8an  Javier  de  Vigge-San  Francisco  Xavier  de 

Vigp6  Biaundo. 
8an  Jldefonao  =  San  Ildefonso. 
8(an].  Joaquin.    »r  S.  Joaquin. 
San  Joaquin  de  Basosuma-  Hasosuma. 
8an  Jose-Ichetita,  San  Jose  de  los  Nazoiies,  Tu- 

m»n-acori. 


Jose.de  Comoudu. 
B[anl.  Jose  de  JoconoBtla-  .locntiostla. 
Ban  Jose  de  la  Laguna  -laguna. 
San  Jose  de  Matape  =  Mata|H>. 
San  Jose  de  Pimas  — Snn  Jos.'-  de  los  Pimas. 
San  Jose  de  Teopari  de  Ovas  =  Te<q>ari. 


Sj  an 


Ban  Jose  de  Tucson  -T 


Jose  de  Tizonazo  Tizouuzo. 


Josef**  Patoqna. 


San  Josef  de  La  Laguna  — 
\  Josefo— Patoqua. 
Jose  Imuri-  Imuris. 
[anl  Jose  Matape=  MaUipe. 
an  Joseph  de  Oommondu,  Ban  Joseph  de  i 
San  J«*tf  de  Comoudu. 
6an  Joseph  de  Jemei- Patoqiin. 
San  Joseph  de  los  Nazones-San  Jose  de  los  Na- 
zones. 

San  Joseph  de  los  Pimas -San  Jose  de  los  Pimas. 

San.  Joseph  de  Soyopa— Hoyopa. 

San  Jose  Teopari— Teopari. 

S[anl.  Jua,  San  Juan  -San  Juan  de  los  Jemez. 

Ban  Juan  Atotonilco—  Atotonilco. 

Ban  Juan  Baptiita- San  Juan  Bautista. 

San  Juan  B[autists],  M aguina Maguina. 

Ssn  Jusn  Capeatrano— San  Juan  Capistrano. 

San  Juan  Capistrano  -  J  uaneflos,  Utiuituc. 

S[an].  Jusn  Capistrano  de  Ulurituc,  San  Jusn  Cspis- 

trsns  de  Virtud-l'turituc. 
8(an].  Juan  Corapa-Cornpa. 
Sfan]  Juan  de  Guachinela-Huachinera. 
San  Jusn  de  los  Csbslleros,  Ban  Jusn  de  los  Csbel- 

leros— San  Juan. 
San  Juan  del  Rio -Ton  para. 
8(anl.  Juan  de  Mata  Mata. 
8an  Juaneros.  Ssn  Jusners— San  Juan. 
Ban  Juan  Evangelists  Tosonachic-Tosanachic. 
Sjan].  Juan  Gusohinera,  Ban  Jusn  Guschirits—  Hua- 

chlnera. 
Sfsnl.  Jusn  Peyotan— Peyotan. 
8[anL  Juan  Quiburi-Quiburi. 
8an  Judas— Snn  Simon  y  Han  Judas. 
San  Judas  Tadeo-Tadeovaqui. 
San  Juris— San  Imiri. 
San  kaski  tons  -  Sisseton. 
Sankswee-Tsnnkawi. 
8ankewi-Sauk. 

Sankhicani  -  Mohawk.  Assumpink. 
Sankhicans,  8snkhikans,  I 

kikman  —  Assumpink. 
Sanko— Comanche. 
Sankonk  *Snwcunk. 
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Ban  Laida  Sancita. 

Ban  Laaaro— San  l^aram. 

Sj  an],  Limon  Tucsani~  Tucsanl. 

Ban  Lodovic— Sevilleta. 

Ban  Lorenzo— Azqtieltan,  Plcuris,  Ban  I^azaro 
San  Lorenzo  de  la  Santa  Crux  -  Santa  Cruz. 
Ban  Lorenzo  de  lot  Pecuries-Picuris. 
San  Lorenzo  del  Real.  Si  an],  Lorenzo  del 

San  Lorenzo. 


Pieuria. 

Ban  Lorenzo  de  Tezuqul-Tesuque. 
Lorenzo  el  Real  Pueblo  de 


San 

renzo. 
8 an  Lo: 

pac. 

San  Lorenzo  Tezuqui    'I  <■-■■■  i  if 
Ban  Louii  de  Bacapa  ~  Bacai>a. 
8an  Louis  Indiana  -  Luisefio. 
San  Lrcas- Oalisteo. 


Bar, 
Slan 
B[an 


.  Lucas  de  Oalpa— Galpa. 
.  Ludlov  de  Bacapa  =■  Bacapa, 
.  Luia— San  Luisde  Apalache. 


B{an]. 


8an  Luis  Bacadeguachi -Bacadeguachi. 
8{an]  Luia  Bacapa  ■=  Bacapa 
8an.  Luia  Baouaneoa—  Bacuancos. 
8an  Luia  Bacupa.  Ban  Luis  Beltran  de ! 

Luis  de  Bacapa— Bacapa. 
Ban-Lois  de  Beuilleta  -Sevilleta. 
8 an  Luisenians,  San  Luisenos  —  Luisefio. 
Ban  Luis  Gonzaga  de  Bacadeguatzi—  Bacadegnm  h  i 
S[an).  Luis  Ouebari-Guevarl. 
Ban  Luisienos— Luisefio. 
Sj  an].  Luis  Obiapo  8evilleta-R»'ViU  tta 
S(an j.  Luis  Quitobac  Bacapa. 
Ban  Luis  Rey— Lui*efio. 
8 an  Luis  town    -mi  Luis  de  Apalache. 
San  Marcelo.  Ban  Marcelo  del  Sonoita.  Ban  Mareelo 

del  Xonuida.  8[an).  Marcelo  Sonoydag 
San  Marcial-Trenaquel. 
San  Marcos  Kljinan. 
San  Marcos  de  Apalache -San  Marcos. 
SUn).  Mateo,  San  Mateo  Cant.  8{anJ.  1 

Cant. 
San  Mateo  de  i 
Mateo. 

Sfanl.  Mateo  Soroydad— Sonoita. 

Sfanj.  Mathiaa  de  Tutomag  oidag— Tutomogoidag. 

Sfanj.  Mathiaa  Tutum— Tutum. 

San  Miguel  - < J ne va vi,  Haatze.  Maeta ti . San  Miguel 

de  Linares,  San  Miguel  Zuaque.  Taos.    See  aluo 

8.  Miguel. 

San  Miguel  de  Cuellar-Snn  Miguel  de  Linares. 

San  Miguel  de  Ouevavi— Ouevavi. 

Ban  Miguel  de  los  Adeas^San  Miguel  de  Linares. 

8an  Miguel  de  Oposurs  —  Ojawnra. 

San  Miguel  de  Bonoltac.  San  Miguel  de  Saonoitag— 

Sonoita. 
Ban  Miguel  Oraybi-Oraibi. 
San  Miguel  Taxique- Tajique. 
San  Miguel  TJres-l'res. 
8.  Anna   Santa  Ana. 


i=Saiigona. 
Banona  wan  to  wane = Ca  y  uga . 
San  Pablo=-  Paako.    See  aUo  8.  Pablo. 
San  Pablo  del  Pescadero—  I'escadero. 
San  Pablo  de  Tepehuanes^Tcpehuanes. 
San  Pablo  Tubutama=Tnbutania. 
8[ an).  Pantaloon  -  A ribaiba. 
San  Pasqual   San  Pa*cnal. 
Ban  Pedro  — Ai-oma,  Paako.    S*r  (il*>  S.  Pedro. 
San  Pedro  Aconchi  Aconchi. 
8an  Pedro  and  San  Pablo -San   Pedro  y  San 
Pablo. 

San  Pedro  del  Cuchillo- Paako. 

San  Pedro  de  los  Jamajabs  -San  Pedro. 

8an  Pedro  Martyr-San  Pedro  Martire. 

San  Pedro  Pablo  =  San  P«slro  y  San  Pablo. 

San  Pedro  Tubutama-*Tuhutamn 

San  Pedro  y  8 an  Pablo  de  Bicuner— San  Pedro  y 


San  Petes  -Sanpet. 

San  Phelipe.  San  Phelippe,  I 

lippe   San  Felipe. 
8anPlche  Utahs.  San  Pitch. 

Sanpet. 


Phil 


Ban  Poels.  Ban  Poila— Sanpoil. 

8  an  Rafael— Guevavi. 

San  Rafael  Indians^  Juktusme. 

San  tares  Dakota*— Sans  Arcs. 

8an  Sebastian  Pcregrino  -  San  Sebastian. 

Slan).  Serafin,  8[an}.  Serafin  Actum,  San  BvtsJb  it 

Actum.  Sfanj.  Seraflno  del  Napcub-  San  Serafin 
San  Sevaatian-San  Sebastian. 
Saihkiaa-ninu- Miami 
Sf  an).  Simeon  de 
Sfanj  Simon- Cpasoitac. 
S[ani  Simon  Tucsani,  S[an]. 

sanl. 

8an  Simon  y  Judas  de  VpasoiUc  -  Cpasoitac 
Banspoele.  Bans  Puelles— Sanpoil. 
Santa.   See  aUo  Sta. 
Santa  Ana-Alamillo, 

tan. 

Sj  an  ta  Ana  Anamie— A 
Santa  Anna— Santa  Ana. 
Santa  Barbara— Sal inan  Family. 
Santa  Barbara  Indians— Chumashan 
Santa  Catalina-Ciiitciabaqui.  See 
Santa  Catalina  Balmena—  Baimeha. 
Santa  Catalina  Cayamoa-Camoa. 
Santa  Catalina  de 
Banta  Catarinn. 


Santa  Cruz  Bacum—  Bacum. 
Santa  Cruz  de  O-aibanipitoa— Gaibanipitesu 
Santa  Cruz  de  Oalisteo— Oalisteo. 
Santa  Gnu  de  Jsibanipitca  de  Pimas— Galbani 
pltea. 

Santa  Cruz  de  la  Canada— Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz  del  Cuervo— Gaibanipltea. 
Santa  Cruz  de  Nanipacna  -  Nanipacna. 
Santa  Cruz  de  Hazas-  Nazas. 
Santa  Cruz  Islanders-  Mi>huma*h. 
8 [an) .  Tadeo  Batqui,  Ban  Tadeo  Vaqui.  9  *n 

adeusde  Bstki-TadL-ovaqui. 
Santa  Oominga.  Santa 


Santa  Oertrudia.   See  Sta. 
Santalnas— Santiam. 
Santa  Madalena,  Sfanta".  Magdalen  a, 

dalena  de  Buquibava— Buquibava, 
Banta  Malta- Mala. 
Santa  Maria— Jesus  Maria  y  Jose. 

Mngdalena.    See  al#o  Sta.  ez*»n* 
Santa  Maria  Baceraca—  Ba.se rac. 
Santa  Maria  Batuco  —  Batuco. 
Santa  Maria  de  Oalisteo -Ga  listen. 
Santa  Maria  de  Orado— Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Maria  de  Ouadelupe- Nuestim 
Guadalupe. 


Maria  de 


Banta  Maria  de  Ocotan-Ocotan. 
S[anta]  Maria  de  Secunca,  Banta 

Santa  Maria  de  Suanca— Suaniea. 
Santa  Maria  Guazamota— (iuazamota. 
8( antaL  MJaria].  Magdalen— Buquibava. 
Banta  Maria  Magdalena  Boanca  —  J 
Santa  Maria  Milpillas- Milpilla-s. 
Santa  Maria  Mobas—  Movas. 
Santa  Maria  Nacameri- Nacameri. 
8anta  Maria  Boamca.  Santa 

Maria  Soanca-Suamea. 
Santa  Maria  Vi 

i- Santa  Ana. 


Bant  Antonio  de  Padua- Puaray. 
8ant  Antonio  de  Benecu-Senecu. 
Banta  Nympha— Santa  Nynfa. 
Banta  Olaya— Santa  Ola!  la. 
Santa  Rosa  —  Wewutnowhu.  See  also 
Santa  Rosa  Corodeguatsi — Corodegusvchi. 
Banta  Rosa  de  Abiquiu- Abiquiu. 
Santa  Rosa  de  Coradeguatsi  ^  <  Y>n«le*ruachi 
Santa  Boss  de  Hauicul- Hauikuh. 
SanU  Rosa  de  Banta  Maria— Paohern. 
Santa  Rosalia  de  Moleje— Santa  " 
Santa  Rosalia  de  Onopa-Onopa. 
Sianta].  Rosalia  di  Mulege-S. 
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Santas -San  tee. 
Santa  Teresa  de  Guazapares    i  i 
Santa  Teresea-Tukutnut 
Santa  Tulslia=>Suntn  Eulalia. 
Santa  Ysabel- Santa  Isabel. 
Bant  Buenaventura— Picuris. 
8 ant  Chripstobal— San  Cristobal. 
Santeaux— Chippewa. 
Ban  tee  of  the  East.  8antee  Sioux— Han  tec. 
Bantena,  Banteurs— Chippewa. 
Bant  Francisco  de  los  Espanoles,  Bant  Gabriel .  Bant 

Gabriele-  Yugcningge. 
BanUago-Cooispcra.  Pecos,  Ojlatnlbues. 
Santiago  Cocbspera-Coeospera. 


Santiago  Optuabo-Optuabo. 
Santiago  Papasquiaro—  Papasquiaro. 
Santiago  Teneraoa— Tenera<  n. 
Santiago  Yepachic  — Yepachic. 
Santian— Santiam. 

Santie.  Bantie  bands,  Bantie  Bloux— Santee. 

Ban  Timeteo,  San  Timoteo— Toloeabi. 

Bantisima  Nombre  de  Maria— Jesus  Maria  y  Jose. 

Bantisima  Trinidad  de  la  mesa  del  Tonati— Tonati. 

8antislma  Trinidad  de  Potam  -  I'd  am. 

Bantisima  Trinidad  Vicam-Bicam. 

Bantisima  Virgen  de  los  Dolores -Nuestra  Sefiora 

de  los  Dolores  de  los  Acs. 
Bant  Joan-San  Juan. 
Sant  Joan  Baptista-San  Juan  Bautista. 
Bant  Joan  Batista- San  Juan. 
Bant  Marcos -Sun  Manns. 
Santo- Ton  toa. 

8  an  to  Demingo- Santo  Domingo. 
8  an  to  Domingo — Quartelejo. 

8{antoj.  Domingo  de  Xaooma,  8  [an  to]  Domingo  de 
Xacoms,  S|  antoj.  Domingo  de  Xacona= Jniona. 

8.  Antoine  de  Seneca— Sen  ecu. 

Ban  Tomas  de  Ablquiu  —  Abiqulu. 

8.  Antonio  —  Bacuancoa,  San  Antonio,  Benecu. 

8.  Antonio  de  Benaca,  8.  Antonio  de  Beneen.  8.  An- 
tonio de  Beneci.  8.  Antonio  de  8enecu-Senecu. 

S  Antonio  Ilamatech- 1 lnmatech. 

8.  Antonio  Oquitoa=()quitoa. 

8anto  Rosario  de  Vinatacot-  Vinatacot. 

Santos  Angeles -Gueva vi 

Santos  Reyes  Cucurpe-Cucurpe. 

8anto  Tomas  -Servos. 

8anto  Tomas  de  Abicai,  Santo  Tomas  de  Abiqulu - 

Abiquiu. 

Santo  Tomas  de  Bereba,  Santo  Tomas  de  Bervas 

Serves. 
San  t8eronons— Seneca. 
8ant  Pedro  y  Bant  Pablo -Sia. 
Bant  Phelipe.  Bant  Phil  epe— San  Felipe, 
nan  isu'^tn— Suntsukdhln. 
Bant  XpoTal.  Sant  Xupal-San  Cristobal. 
Sant  Yldefonso.  Sant  Ylefonso-San  lldefonso. 
8anu*  -Sannkh. 

Ban  Xabier  del  Bae-San  Xavicr  del  Bac. 
Ban  Xavier -San  Francisco  Xavier  de  Vlggtf  Bia- 
undo. 

Ban  Xavier  de  Baca.  8 [an].  Xavier  del 

Xavier  del  Bac. 
8[an)  Xavi.r  He.  Praia,  8(aaJ. 

Prairie. 
San  Xavier  de 

Naiera. 

San  Xavier  de  Viaundo.  San  Xavier  da 

Francisco  Xavier  de  Viggtf  Biaundo. 
San  Xavier  de  Zac,  Sfan).  Xavier  du 

Xavier  del  Bac. 
Ban  Ygnacio— San  Ignacio. 
Ban  Yldefonso,  Ban  Yldefonso— San  lldefonso. 
Ban  Ysedro,  San  Ysidro-  Wilakal. 
San  Zavier  de  Bac-San  Xavier  del 
Sanzc  Ougrin  -  San  tsukdbin. 
"Vn-Sumdum. 


Francisco  Javier  de 


Saouans -Shawnee. 
Baoux^  Dakota. 
Saoynes — Saone. 
8aoyns— Cheyenne. 
8a  pani  —  A  Un  na. 
Sapa  Pesah  Sa 
Bapa  wicaaa  =»  I ' te, 
Bapenys-iaaponL 


Bapes—  Esopus. 

Sapctan,  Sapetens— Ne*  Perces. 
Sa  pi  li-Salpllel. 
8apiny= Saponi. 
Sapokanikan — Sapohnn  ikan. 
Bapon— Saponi,  Tisepan. 

Sapona  Indians.  Saponees.  8apones.  8aponeys,  8a- 

pongs— Saponi. 
S  a  ponickan — Sapohan  i  ka  n . 

Sapoonies- Saponi. 


•—Saponi. 


Saponins.  Saponys,  Sapo 
Bapotans-Ncz  Perces. 
Bapototot-  I»potatimni. 
Sappokanican^SapcjliHiiiknn. 
Sappona,  Sapponee.  8apponecs.  Sapponeys,  8apponi. 

Bapponie  Town,  Sappony,  8a 
Sap-suckers— Mineaetperi. 
8aptans,  Baptin-Nez  Perces. 
Sapwell— Sanpoil. 

Baqai'd  vgi  Igana  lnaga'-i-Sakaodigialas. 
Bangui '  gyU insi'-Sagui-gituuui. 
Bafya-Sakta. 
Saquaacha-Kwataml. 
6aquan  ■  Scquan. 
Saquatucket-Satucket 
Baquechuma-Chakehiuma. 
8aqueneU  =  Saguenay. 
8&ques-8auk. 
8aquetuckett-Satucket. 
Baqulnam.  Baquinan- Saginaw. 
Saquis  —  Sauks. 
Baq ■  te'nedi  -  Sak  u  ten  cd  i . 
Saracatai  -  Saracachi. 
Barsi-Zuni. 
Barame — Xararne. 
8arani-Sichomovi. 
Barah-Zufli. 
8aranay-Sarauahi. 


Saraurahi-Sarauahl. 
Saraus.  Sarsu  town-Chernw. 
8aravay  =  Sarauahi. 
Saraw  Town. 
Saray— Zufll. 
Sarcee,  Barceas  Sarcis, 
Sarltika  —  Arapaho. 
Sargenta  rucaa  ■ 
Sane— 8a  ric. 
8  arikvihpak  -  Start  k . 
Bario.  Sarique-Saric 
Sa  rite  ka-e,  8a  ri  taka- Arapaho. 
Bar  lis  lo-8pokan. 
8arlithu-Kalispel. 
8a  ron-ra— Sawuarn. 
Barpa  wee-cha-cha- Ute. 
Sarra  Blanco -Sierra  Blanco, 
Barrauahi  -  Sarauahi . 
Sarra  ws  -Che  raw. 
Sarrii— Saric 
8arritehoa—  Arapaho. 
Barsarcs-Sans  Arcs. 
8arsewi.  8arxi=-Sarsi. 
8asa=-Cheraw. 
Sasaguel  -^Sasungel. 

Sas  chu  tqene,  Bas-chut-qenne— Saschutkenne. 

8a  sis  e-tae-Cheyenne. 

Saaitka-Siksika. 

8a  *it*  go-ton  sa— Tucson. 

SaakaUchawiner- Algonquin  f:  Family. 

Bsskwihanang,  8asqu<ihana.  Sasquahannahs.  8a«que- 
hannocks.  Basquesahanocks.  Basquesananoughs, 
Basque*  aiianougs,  Sasquisahanoughes  —  Cones- 
toga. 

8assasouacottons.  Saasasouakouetons, 

cottons— Nassauaketon. 
Sassee,  Bassis— Sursi. 
8aasory — Nasoni. 
8  assq  uahana  -  Cones  toga. 
8  aataghretsy  —Huron. 
Baste,  8astean~Shastan  Family. 

Sasti-Shastan  Family. 
Basuaguel  =  Sasuagcl. 
8a 't -Snakes. 
Satanas.  8atans— Shawnee. 
8  a  tarees — Sugeree. 
8atauket— Setauket. 
8atawomeck,  8i 


8atcap=-Srttsop. 
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SATCHAP  8CEN0NDIDIES 


IB.  \.  ft 


Satchap  — Clataop. 
8atchap  Indiana  -SaUtop. 
Sa-tcbo  gottmi-Satchotugottine. 


i-Saturiba. 
Satiyome*.  Satiyomis-  Wappo. 
Baton va  »itui  iba. 
Satoe Uzutiuhi. 
8a  to  tin  - Tatlltkutchin 
Batourlona,  Satourioua— Saturiba. 
8a-towa=«Sa. 
Batrahe— Arlkara. 
8at  ea-piah — Sataop. 
Ba  tabi  o-tin'-Clatchotin. 
Sat  aia  qua.  Batsikaa— Stkaika, 
BaUkomilh.  8aUq-Sat*k. 
Sattiquo-Sitiku. 


Sauaripa-Sahuaripa. 
Sauckeya,  Bauca-Sauk. 
Saudia— Sand  ia . 
Sauf pak — Saopuk . 
Saugehana — Souhegan . 
Sau-ge  none— Saginaw. 
Saugh  pileel  — Sal pi  1  el . 
Saugh  tughtett — 8a  tucket. 
8augiea=-Sauk. 
Saugkonnet-=Saconnet. 
Sauguat— Saugus, 
B.  Aognatin.  8.  Ao 
8au  Tito -Comanche. 


Oiaur. 


Saukhiidna— i 
Saukiea™Sauk. 
Saukikani  =»  A  swum  pin  k . 
Sa-ukli-Suwokli. 
Bauliera—  Amahami. 

8ault«aux,  Baulteuae,  8aultauz— Chippewa. 
Sault  Indiana =CaughnawaKa,  Chippewa. 
Sault  Sainte  Marie  l'awating. 
Sauounona — Shawnee. 
I'qtitc-Sauktich. 

8aura  towna,  8auro=Clu  ra\v 


Sauuina-Santiam. 
8autatho  -Sitolo. 

Saut  au  Recollet-8ault  atl  Reeollet, 
Bauteaux,  Sautera,  Sauteurs  Bautei 

Chippewa. 
Sauthouia-  Uzutiuhi. 
Bant  Indiana— Cnughnawaga,  Pawating. 
Sautor.  8autons.  8autoux-Chippewa. 
Bautux  =  Comanche. 
Sauvages  de  l'lale— Klche*ipirini. 
Bauwanew.  Sauwanoua-.Shnwncc. 
Ban  woo  ge  lo  =  Sawokli. 
8au  woog  e-loo-che-Sawokliud&hi. 
Bau  woo  ge  to-Sawokli. 
Saux  =  Dakota. 

of  the  Wood-Srfntee. 

•Sissipahaw. 
i—Skoiyaae. 
Savage*  of  the  Lake  =  Senijex tee. 
Savanaha.  Savanaua.  Savannahs  Shawnee. 
8avannaa— Maxkegon,  Shawnee,  Yuchi. 
Bavannechera,  8avannehert.  Savanoea  Shawnee. 
8avanoia  Maskcgon. 
Savanorf.  Savanoi  Shawnee. 
8avanaa =Q»ia  paw. 
Savanuca  Yuehi. 
Savinarda-Savlni 
8avinta-Shivwit«. 
i  Ikak. 


Ba  vow-ra-Sawuara. 
Sawaama^  Pokanoket. 
8a-wakh'  tu  =  Shawakhtau. 
Bawakola^Sawokll. 
Sawala— Shawala,  Shawnee. 

Sawana,  8awanee,  8a  van  na-kee',  Sawano.  8a  wa 
no'-o-no,  Sawanooa.  8awanoa,  Sawanu  haka.  Ba 
wa  nd  ka,  8a-wan-wa-kee,  Bawanwaki  -Shawnee. 

S  a  vara  -  Ch  craw. 

Ba-wa-raha-Sawuara. 


iw  tlnney.  8a 

d  inn  ah—  Ktheneldeli. 
Bawcung- Sawcunk 
Baw-eeaaaw  dinnea,  £ 
Saw  ge  nong-Saginaw. 
Sawgua-Saugua. 
Sawiah-Saniish. 
Sawkattukett- 
Bawkee  -Sauk. 
Sawketakix -  Si  ksi  ka. 
Sawkeya.  Sawkiea.  Sawkia    S,  uk. 
Bawkunck.  Bawkung.  Bawkunk— Sawcunk. 
Saw  meena—  Nllakyajutmuk,  Siamannaa. 
Sawocotuck— Sokoki. 
Bawonocaa— Shawnee. 
8awona— Saone. 
Saw  paw -Skin pah. 
Bawra,  Bawraw. 
Bawn-no  kl.  Ba 

Shawnee. 
Ba  xa'  idAga-i-Sahaidagai. 
Saxapahaw  - SLssipaha  w . 
BasM— Sauk. 
Sailatka  — 

Baxos-kcakoon— Sikaika. 
Sayaqua  kwa^Sia. 
Bayaque — Teauq  ue. 
Sa  -  yaae — S  k  oi  f  ase. 
Saydankooekoi  Biorica. 
Say  degil-Una  Virtu 
Say  do  car  ah- Pa  v  iotso. 
Sayenagi= Cheyenne. 
Say-hah  ma  miah  Sa 
Bay -hay  -  Sama  ru  is  h 
Say-hay  ma  miah,  8ayhaywamiah-S*he 
Sayi-  Klamath. 
8ayokenek-Sayokinck. 
Say-ona— Sangona. 
8ayonatla- Si  unlaw. 
Sayopina,  Sayopinea—  Tiopinea. 
Sayouala.  Bayoualaw— Siiurtaw. 
Sayraidneuakoi— Seredka. 
Sayuakla,  Sayuatkla— Siuslaw. 
8aywaminea— Sawnni. 
Sa-ze-oo-ti-na— Suzeutina. 
S'Balahco-Smulkamish. 
Sba  luah=Swlnoralsh. 
8.  Bartolome  Comae  =  Comae. 
8.  B^ra^Jong^pavi-^ShongopoTl. 

8.  Bernardo  Aquimuri- Aquimuri. 

5.  Bernardo  de  Aguatuvi- Awatobi. 

6.  Bonifaciui    S.ui  Bonifaciua. 
B.  Borgia-San  Pranchwo  Borja. 
S  Buenaventura— Cochiti. 
8.  Buen.  de  Moaaaquavi—  Mishongnovi. 
Scaacticook.  Scaahkook,  Scaakticook— S<- 


Scabby  band— Olvimana. 
Bcachnook.  Bcachkoke,  Bcachkooks. 

Scachticooka,  Scackhook 
Scad  dala-Scaddal. 
Bead  jat-  Skagit. 
Scaghkooka 
Bca  goines  -  Sh  regegon 
Sc  agticokea- Scaticook . 
Scahandowana-  WyomiriK- 
Scahcooka  -  Scaticook. 
Scahentoarrhonoa— Wyoming. 
Scahkooka,  Bcahook— Scaticook. 
B.  Oajetanoa^Calabaxaa. 
B'cal  am— Clallam. 

Scanehaderadeyghroonea,  Scani&dar 
Scanihaderadighroonea  Nanticoke 
Scanonaentat.  Scanonaerat. 

nouaenrat  — Scanonaenrat 
Scarred  Anna— Cheyenne. 
Scatacook.  8c  a  takook- Scaticook. 
Scatchae.  Bcatchat-Skapit. 
B.  Catharina- Cuitciabaqui. 


Ur»k 


8caticool 
Scauwaga — S  koi  ya»e . 
8cawendadeya— Oka. 
Sea  wy  aae — Skoi  vase. 
8.  Oayetano— liimacacorl. 
8.  Oayetano  de  Bac— San  Xavier  iel  Ru 
8.  Oayetano  Tumagacori,  B.  Oayetano 

Tumacacori. 
8c  enondidiea  —  Oka. 
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t- Dakota. 
Sceth  teaeiay  tinneh-  Ktcheridiegottine. 
Scbaachkook,  8chaacticook.  Schaahkook, 

hook.  Schaakook— Satticook. 
Schacbameki  »Shamok  in . 
Schachimetiok  »  Shackamaxon. 
Scfaachbenunendi  =  Shanmkin. 

Sekachkook.  Bchachticook.  8chackhoket,  Behack- 
hook.  Schackooke.  Bchackwock.  Schacook  Schac t 
ecoke,  Schacthook,  Bchacticoke.  Schactikook. 
SchtRRkooke.  Bchag hkooa.  8chaghtacooks. 
Scharhticoke  Schaekook  8cha*Ttihoke  -  Scat- 
icook. 

Sebaha'-Anifaho. 

Scbabamoki-Shamokin. 

Schahanapan-Shatinopln's  Tow 

Scha,han,do,a,na.  Schahandowa, 
Wvoming. 

Scbahi  i'r.-. 

Schahkook.  8chahook=»Scaticook. 
Schabi  vJnto  waker  ==■  Sisse  ton . 
Scbaitl-Shaa. 

Scbakkook,  Schakook— Scaticook. 
Schanadarighroenes.  8chanisdsrsdighroona*.  8cha, 

ni.ha.der.adyfh.roon.ee*  ^Nantieoke. 
Schaouanoa Sha  wnee. 
Scharoyo*  =■  B  kot  vase. 
Schathiooke,  Schnticoke 

cogue-Scaticook. 

8chauwnnki = Scaticook. 
8chavanna.  Srhaveno,  8cba 

Scha.waa.ooea^Shawm  - 
Scbawendadir* =()ka. 

Schawenoe*,  Schawenon*  Bcbawnoah  <=  Shawnee. 

Schechachi^uanuk  =  Shtfihequin . 

Schee-et-at  -uh— Schuelstish. 

Schenenk  -  < '  hen  hi  i  >,'>>. 

Schengo  kedi-Shunkukedi. 

Sche-perrh-Serper. 

8che  woh  -KaUinin.  ^  8chi*n*  Ch 

enne. 


Bchilra-Schira. 

t-Tlingit. 
i— Chinook. 
Schipuwp- Chippewa. 
Bchischaldinakoje^Sisaguk. 
Schinatuch  "Sewhart. 
S  c hi tc ha-chon ••Sitka. 
Schit  hu-aut.  Bchit  hu-a-ut-oh-Okinagan. 
Schitka.  Schitka  kon  Schitkhakhoan-Sltka. 
8'chizui— Skitswish. 
SchkagTi»~Sk»iKWii 
8'chkoe.  S  chkoe'iahin-Siksika. 
i -Schoharie. 


Schonbrun — Schoen  bran  n . 
Schotack,  Schotax-Schndac. 
Schoachonapa  —  Shuswap. 
Schoyerre = S  k  oiyaae. 
3  c  hre-gon = S  h  regegon . 
3.  Chriatoval— San  Cristobal. 
Jchroo-yel-pi—Colville. 
khuary,  Schuye—Sehurye. 
khwarxfuasige— Siksika. 
chwo  gel  pi.  8chwoyelpi-Colville. 
chyarame  -  Xarame. 
'  yuan- Siagium. 
i— Skidt. 

i-Hhahnptian. 
f-  Dakota. 
uli-Skicli. 
iller-Sillery. 
unlaw  =  Hi  unlaw, 
ione  Sioux  =»Saone. 
ioto— Son  n  ioto. 
iota— L>akota. 
iou»  of  the  Prairie* -Teton, 
io  ux  —  Da  k  ota. 
oux  de  la  cha*ae ->HIctoi*i. 
oaz  dea  Lacs  -  Meru^onhatoba. 
»ux  of  the  Eaat-Santee. 

of  the  Prairie*.  8cioux  of  the  We 
of  the  Wood* = San  tee. 


Cosine. 


Sclavthamuk-Lillooet. 
Bcocomiah=Skokomi8h. 
Sc  o  ffie* — N  asca  pee. 

Scohare,  Bcoharee,  Scoharie*— Schoharie. 
Sconta— Skoton. 
Scookuk  -  C  h  i  u  k  a  k . 
Bcootle-mam  ish — Shotlema 
Scootuk*—  I'assamaquoddv. 
8.  Cotma*.  8.  Gosme-S 
Scoton  Skoton. 
Be  otticook- Scat  icook. 
8cott  *  Valley  Indians,  Scott  Valley 
waitsu 


8.  Crux— Santa  Cruz  de  Mayo. 
8cunr*ick*,  Scunkaik- Foxe«. 
Scutsko  n    N 1 1 1 1 1  tush  ka  n . 
8cazxy— Skuzis. 
Sdewaete*-  Huhliwahli. 
BDiax— Sandia. 

8.  Diego— Gyuaiwa,  San  Diego.  Tesuque. 
8.  Diego  del  Rio— San  Diego  del  Rio. 
8  Diea-Sandia. 

8.  Dionysio,  8.  Dionysiut-San  Dionysio. 
Bdo  hobc'.  B'do-ho-biah-Snol 
8dok'-al  Mhw-Snoqualmu. 
8.  Dotningo  de  Xacomo.  8.  D 

Domingo  de  Xscona-Jacona. 
8.  Doonyaio- San  Dionysio. 
Bdo  qua!  -buah—Snoqualmu. 
Beachkook— Scaticook. 
Besconet.  Seaconnet-Saconnct. 
8eacos— Shiegho. 
Seacotaak— Secatoag. 
Besdlermeoo — Sasrd  1  i  rni  i  n  t . 
Seahantowaaa— Wyoming. 
8eaketaulke— Secatoag. 
Seakonnet— Saconnet. 
Seams -Tsiama. 
Seaneca* —Seneca. 
Beapcat.  8eapeat*-Sl«r 
8caquataike,  Besqv  ' 
8earcie-Sarsi. 
Se-a'-sa-pa— Siha«apa. 
8esahelth»Seechelt. 
8e-ssbhs-ps^Sihnsapa. 
Bea  aide  People^ Mohegan. 

SeaUkot    8eatalcott.  Seatalcutt.  8eatalkot,  Sea- 
Talkott.    Seataucok.     Seatauk.    BeaUuke  -  Se- 

tauket. 
Sea  ticook — Sea  tl  cook . 
Beatolcotts — Setau  ke  t. 
Beaton  Lake  =  Set  on  Ijike. 
Sea  tribe=Winnebago. 
Sesttle  =  Suqoamiah. 


Bebaiporis-Sobaipuri. 
Bebanos— Sabino. 
Bebasaa  —  Saimnsa . 
Sebeno,  8ebenoa— Sabino. 
Seboisk— Sebaik. 
BebolUU-Sevilleta. 
Beboyeta  •  ( 'el>ol  leta. 

Secacaco-nie*,  SscsGsonies,  Becskoonies-Secaca- 

woni. 
Secanaia-Sekani. 

i-Bnile. 


■Teton. 


i— Sk  oiyaae. 
i— Seechelt. 
8e  cho  ma  we  =•  Sichomovi. 
Bech*  Nationen=  Irrniuois. 
8echumevay,  8c  chum'-e-wsy —Sichomovi. 
8ec  kone*es-=  SioonessCH. 
Secobeck— Secobec. 
Secoffee  =  N a m  h pee. 
8eeonett.  Secounett- Saconnet. 
Becota- Secotan. 
Becoutagh — Secatoa  g. 
Secumnes,  8ecamnl' 
Secunnie-Sekani. 
8cdankov«koe  =  Kiorka. 
Bedard,  Bedaro— Sidaru. 
Sedentary  Nadoue*»erona- Santce. 
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Sedentary  Village 
Sedge  ^'.nuita. 
Se  dj  un'  tin  tone 
8.  Eduard  de  Ba 
8.  Eduardo  de 


rhe«:huntunnc 
8.  Eduardo,  8. 
8. 


8ee  cho  man  wee— Sichomovi. 
Be  eel'  junne-Scethltunne. 
8ee  issaw  dinni  -  Etheneldeli. 
Be  ex-pe— Seape. 
Seekta  Loosa- 
Scel  — Shanel. 
Seelawik  Mutes— Sola 
Bee  mun  ah—  Pareje. 
See  oo  nay  -  Saone. 
Beepans-Lipan. 
See  poht-ka 
kiifiumanke. 


Sssthenskie-  Sitka, 
8eewaa  -He wee. 

8eganiateratickrohne  -  Nan  ticoke. 
Seganu-s  Siyante. 
Srgata-jenne-Chiricahua. 

Segintairn's  Village,  Seginsenrin's  Tillage.  8eginti 

win  s  village -Seglnsavin. 
Segohquet — Segoc  ket 
Begui— Tegni. 
Beguna  =  l-aguna. 
Sehalatak-tMaekama. 
8e  hehwa  mish-Sahewamlsh. 
Sehe-perrh — Serper. 


Seheries^Ski.H." 
Sehtsaaah-f 


■Sen. 

Be  huapm  un  -ShuwWHp. 

8ri'lKqamuo.-Stuichamukh. 

Seinslaw  Eneaa-Siiwlaw. 

8eipa—Seynpa. 

Scjen-ne=  Mescaleroa. 

Bekacawone,  8ekaeowones— Secncawoni. 

Bekamne — Sekumno. 

Sekanali,  Sekanaia  toene,  8ekan'-es— Sekani. 

kioge —Suk  iaug. 
8ekomne— Scknmne. 
8ekonett— Saconnet. 

Bekoselar,  Sekoaelar  Iimuits-Sikosuilarraiut. 

Bsksekai-Siksiku. 

8ekume-Seknmne. 

Bekunnet-Saconnet. 

Btlakampom-Comnnehe. 

Belawignmute,  Belawig'mut,  Belawik-Selawigmiut. 
Seldom  Lonesome— MiahwahpiLsiks. 
Belenie—  Pavlof. 
8K'ii»"Sotlia. 
Scliah— Salishan  Family. 
Selloat  pallahs— Pa" 
8elugme= Wea. 

Bemac-Stimatn. 
Semaccom->  > 


SKma'mlla-  Nllakyapamuk.  Siamannas. 

Semanole—  Seminole. 

8emat=  Kiowa  Apache. 

8  rm  Kxa'u — Seraenaii . 

Semia'md—Seinialimoo. 

Bemil  1  e  te  —  Se  v  i  1  le  ta. 

Scminolas,  Seminoleans.  Semlnolie,   Seminol  ulki. 

Bemlnuniak -Seminole. 
Bern  mi  an  mas— Semiahmoo. 
8empiche  Utahs* 

■Sanpoll. 


i-Sukii 
Benacu=Senecu. 
Senahuow    I  .<rmhu<  >n. 
Senakees^  Seneca. 
Benalton— T*e  tvetialding. 
8enango -Shenango. 
Senate  a  Blanca—  Pefiasca  Blanca. 
Sencase— Serin  oco. 
•encen^Seneeu. 
Bendta  -Sniulia. 
Bene,  Seneca -Senecn. 
Seneca  Abeal—Tehononaadegi. 
Cattle  -  Canadasaga. 


8enecas  of  Ohio,  Benecat  of  8andusky.  Beneraa  •> 
Sandual 

Mingo. 


Seneka.es  Seatku 


Beneci-Senecu. 

i-Seneca. 
i-Senecu  del  8ur. 
lues.  Senegart.  Benekaas 
Senekeea.  *enekert,  Senekea 
Seneca. 
Senekthaw— Chinokabi. 
Be-nel'— Hhanel. 
Senequaes,  Senequat  Bene q 
Bengekontakit— San 
8  enicaas— Seneca, 
Senicxo—  Sinicu. 
8  nikers— 
Scnis-Caddo. 

•Seneca. 


Sennekea  Sec 
Senneka.  Sennekus,  Sennequant  Sent? 
quena.  Senneques,  Bennickes,  Sennicks.  Senonto-- 
ant— Seneca. 

Senor  San  Francisoo—  San  Francisco  de  los  Tejas. 

8enotto  amy— Seneca. 

8F.natl-Senktl. 

Sentlaw,  Sentlaw  Eneas  -Shudaw. 

Bin  teel'  tun-Sentethltun. 

Bjnriae-Slsintlae. 

Sr.nxi, Senktl. 

Be  pa-ua,  8e-pa-ue-Sepawi. 

Se-peh— Seh. 

Bepos.  8epous— Tunxia 

Seppoaet— Sapponet. 

Septem  ciuitatum— ZnAi. 

Sept  Isles— Seven  Islands, 

Sepunco— Secmoco. 

Bepos  —  Ksopna. 

Se  qa'-ts'ft  tunne*— Sekhataitimnc. 
8eguapmug— Bhnswap. 
Sequatake.  8eqoat 
Se  que'  tun  junne'^ 
Sequeen-  Mattabesee. 
8e  queh^sha-KwaUmi. 


Bequine-Mattabeaec. 
BequoUn  -  Secotan . 
Seqvint-  Mattabe^ec. 
Se  qwut  }unne— Nahankhuotanc. 
Ber-a  goinea.  Ber-a-goins-Shrege^on. 
Berannas— Shawnee. 
Be  ran os — Se  rrano)*. 
Seraphim -San  Serafin. 
Sera  tees — San  t  ee. 
Sera  ticks,  Beraties— Arapaho. 
8eredkintkoj», 
8erete«-Santee. 
Bereva-Serva*. 
Bermalton  -Tsewenalding. 
Serpent l 
Serpents- 

Se  rr  agoln — S  h  regegon . 
Berranay— Sarauahi. 
Serranos— Comeya. 
8errope— SarTt»pe. 
Servuthamnes— Servu. 

Serwadlinc -Sarfatik. 
Se-see  toans,  Se-eee-t'wawna-Sts^eton 
spaulaba.  Besepaulabe-Shipaulovi. 
stons-Siaseton. 


Se  ahiu  qua -Se*hukwa. 
Setiton  Sioux— Sisseton. 

Sesquehanocks,  Beequihanowes^Conewtntra. 
Sett  atone  Sessatont.  Setae  ton—  Siswton. 
8  Estanislao  Or  tarn,  B.  Estanislao  Ooltasi  —  0»lur 
B.  Ettc  van  de  Acorns,  8  Ettevau  f 
Bsst'sethut-Saathut. 
8esualik-Sheshalek. 
8etaket-Setauket. 
8eta  k6\niname- Walapai. 
8etalcket  BeUuck.  BeUuk. 
Se-t'oa'-tun-Setthalun. 
Be  tco'  mo  we -Sichomovi. 
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Se-tdoa—  . 
BeUomellot-Wappo. 

BttL-LilloOet. 


8e  to  qna-Setokwa. 

8etorokamiut  -  Si danira  I u  t 

SeUhom&ve,  Setahomove— Sichomoi  i. 

8e'  tiu-rxe  a'  i(e-Set«urgheake. 

Settacoo,  Sett*,  Settioo-Sitiku. 

Setuket-Setaukct. 

Betuiura-Sctasura. 

8eu-a  rit»-Seuvarits. 

Seuh-no-kehte.  8euh-now-ka-ta-Ononc 

8euilleta=8evilleta. 

Seven  CuUh-  Seven  Nations  of  Canada. 

Seven  Citiea  of  Gold-Zufii. 

Beren  First-Seven  Council  Fires. 

Seven  Nationa  of  Indiana  Inhabiting  Lover  Canada, 
Seven  Nations  of  Lower  Canada  Indiana,  "  Seven 
Tribes"  on  the  River  St.   La irrence- Seven 
Nations  of  Canada. 
8evernik-Sarfa)ik. 
Severnovakia,  Severn 

Khuakhamaiu. 
Sevichea-Shivwits. 
8evillete,  Beviiletta-Sevilleta. 
8evinta=8hivwits. 
8«'-w«       tnV  tun 

8e-wah-Katimin. 
Sewan  akiee- Metoac. 
Bewanne — Shawnee. 
Sewatpalla — I'aloos. 
8ewernowaldje  —  Aglemlut. 
Sewickly/a  old  T.,  Sewieklya  I 
Bswoe— Sewee. 
8e  wonkeeg  -  8i  wanqy . 
SexUpay-Sallnan  Family,  Teahaya. 
8eymoa-K-kimo. 
Seymour  Creek— Chechilkok. 
8eyuktoon-Siuktun. 


i-Sawani. 
Sezaro-Sidaru. 
Betaro  Mutes— Sidarumiut. 
Sfaganugamute— Sfaganuk. 

8.  Felip,  B.  Felipe.  8.  Felipe  de  Cuerea,  8.  Felipe  de 

Cueres— San  Felipe. 
8.  Felipe  Oraeia  Real  de  Terrenate— Terrenate. 
8.  Felipe  Uparch- Uparch. 
Sfojjanugamiut-Sfaganuk. 
S.  Franoaia  de  Salea-Saint  Francis. 
8.  Franceaco  Borgia    .-mi  Francisco 
3  Francisco— San  Francisco.  San 
3 »  ^^r&D  c  is  c  o  ^3  o  rj  ft  Kfticobft  *^  M ii  ioobti, 
l.  Franciaco  del  Caiman-Caiman. 
i.  Franciaco  del  Mezquital  —  Mczqnital. 
1.  Francisco  Javier  Bataco— Batuco 
\.  Francisco  Ocotan— Ocotan. 
I.  Franciaco  Xavier  de  Bsc  =  San  Xavier  del 
I.  Franciscus— San  Francisco  Ati. 
L  Fran.  Javier  Cuchuta— Cuchuta. 
Fran.  Javier  Reboico—  Hot 


All 


f  ugun  ufrumut — S  f ag  a  n  u  k . 
g  adxe'guati  '.i'naa-Sadjugahl-lariM. 
.  Oaetan— Calabazas. 
g-  aga'ngsilai-Sagangusili. 
f  a'nguai— Nina  lints. 
.  Geronimo— San  Gcronlmo. 

Oeronimo  de  loa  Thaoa,  8 

Gloachino— San  Joaquin 

Gregoio  de  Abo  8 
Abo. 

ruahgualhtl—  Kaquaith. 
laachkook.  Shaak  kooke-Scaticook. 
ia-ap-tin  =  Nez  Percys. 
iab  eh-nay  —  Shobon  ler. 
tabor.  Shacco— Shakori. 
lochkook.  8hachook-Scatlcook. 
acioea— Shakori. 


>— Kickapoo. 
is  -  Shackamaxon. 
ackhook  =-  Scaticook. 
ackory  <—  Shakori. 
ackta  ns —Choctaw 
acomico— Shecomeco. 
i ->it  -ka-rtm-ges— Seneca, 
i-en  —  Cheyenne, 
tg-a-  voke  —  Saga vok . 


Bhajawamigong. 

mikong. 
Sbagelook.  Bhsgeluk-Jugelnut. 
Bhagen    i  h.-yenne. 
8haglook  =  Jugelnute. 
8bagwau  Lennaa^Sagua-lantuH. 
8ha§rwikitone^Sagul-gitunai. 
Bhahahanih  »  S  ha  ha  n  ik. 
8hahalaha~Shahala, 
Shaham6ki,  81 
8hahan=  Dakota. 
8h  ahana  —  B  h a  fa  a  la . 
8hahaptain  =  Ncz  Perees. 
8h.ihapUn=  Nez  Perees.  Salinhan  Family. 
8hahaptanian,      Shahaptemiah.      Shahapts— Nes 

8hah-ha-la-Shahala. 
Shahlee=Ootlashoot. 
Bha  ho  =  Cheyenne. 
8hahonmking-Shamokin. 
8hah ray-tick  ah  =  Arapaho. 
Bhahahanih-  Slia  lianik. 
Bhahaweentowaha  —  Sixseton. 
8ha  hue  =  lshami. 
Bhah-woo-rnm  — Sawuara. 
8ha  i-aj>i,  8hai-ola,  8hai  en-a— Cheyenne. 
8ha  lye— Cm-. 
Bhaiyus = S  koi  vase. 
Sh.ikahonea— Shackaconia. 
Bhakamaxon -Shackamaxon. 
Aftkan-Sukkwan. 
8h  ik  a  pee'a  band  — Taoapa. 
8b  ike-Ad/i-quah  =  Kicka|KM). 


Bhakiea,  8hakira -Sauk. 
8haklolik  =  Shaktolik. 
Bhakopee  Taoapa. 
8hakor  Shakori. 
ShikpA,  Shakpay- Taoapa. 
Shaktakook  Scaliconk. 
Sbakto  ligmut  =  Shaktoligmiut. 
Bhaktollt— Shaktnlik. 
Shakwan  Haade  — Sukkwau. 
Bha  la  la  =  Shahala. 
Shalalaha^  Silt-la. 
Bhaleea-Ootla'dioot. 
Shallalah-Silcla. 
ShaUatea-Shallattoo. 


i-Shamokin. 
leae  -Shawnee. 
Shamochan,  Shamoken.  Shamoking-Shnmokin. 
Shamooinaugh—  Nes  Perees. 
8hanakl- Cherokee. 
8  hanana- Dakota. 

Shanapina,  Bhanapin'a  town,  Shanappins  T.  — Shan- 

nopin's  Town. 
Shana  wageraa— Sonojowauga. 
8hanawa— Shawnee. 
Bhanel-kaya-Shnalkeya. 
Sh  aniadaradighroonas, 

Nanticoke. 
Shaninco  ^henango. 
Shan  ke  t  wans.  BhankT 

Yankton. 
8han  nack  Shannakiak-Cherokee. 
Shannapina-Shannopin's  Town. 
Shannoaha— Shawnee. 
Shannok— Micmac. 
8ha  nnondaque — Canandaigua. 
Shannopen  T.  —  Shannopin i  s  Town. 
Shanoas — Shawnee. 

Shanopena,    Bhanopins.    Shanoppin,  Bhanoppin'e 

town— Shannopin's  Town. 
Shanunj— Micmac. 
8hanwana  -  Shawnee. 

i-Vaklma. 

wap  pums-h 

-Shawoi 


8hapalawee,  Sha-pan-la-vi,  I 
Shapaah*e'ni=Shapashkeni. 
Bha  pau-lah-wee-Snipaulovi. 
Sharas— Cheyenne. 
Bharetikeh— Arapaho. 
Bhar'-ha— Cheyenne. 
Sharp  eyed 

Bharahas— Cheyenne. 
Shaahones— Shoshoni. 
Shaak' -hanoq* — Soshka. 
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Shasta.  Bhaata-Achomawi— Shaatan  Family. 

Shasta  Coata— ChaKtaeosta. 

Shasta  Skoton- Chaata-Skoton. 

8haata— Shahaptiun  Family. 

Shasteecas— Shasta. 

8hasti.  Shasties-Shahaptian  Family. 

8haa-ti-ka,  Bhasty-Shaxtan  Family. 

Sha't-Snakes. 


t=Skagit. 
Shatekaro-hyes  =  Totiakton. 
Shatoras— Tutelo. 
Shatetucket— Showtut  ki  : 
Shati  Koasati. 

Bhatuckett,  8hatuakett=Showtucket. 
Bhauanoa—Slmwnee. 
Sha-u-e«= Shawl. 
8haug  ah  -  waum  -  ik  • 

Shaugawaumi  kong. 
8haumeer-Sanmingmiut. 
8haumoking-Shamokin 
Shaunaa,  Shaui 


Bhaw-a  gaa-Sukkwan. 
Shawahaha- Shawnee. 
8hawamegin=~Shaugawat 
Shawamet— Shawotuet. 
8hawan  =  <  .'howan  0< 
8hawana— Shawnee. 
Shawana  Gabbins— Shawnee  Cabins. 
8hawanaha.  Shawanapi— Shawnee. 
8hawanapon,_Shawanasson««Shannopin'8  Town. 
■Shawnee. 


*v  muu^vii,  s#a* 

Bhawanawt.  Sba 

■  Shawnee. 


Shawnee. 
Shawangung-Shawanguuk. 
Shawanies,  Shawanna,  Shawannohs-Shawnce. 
Shawannoppan^Shannopin's  Tuwn. 
Shawana  oa— Shawnee. 
Shawanoe  Gabbins— Shawnee  Cabins. 
Shawanceese,   Shawanoe*.  8  ha  wan  as  a«,  Shawanoh, 
Shawanois,  Shawanons,    Shawano's.  Shawanose, 
8hawanous.  Shawanowi,  8hawana— Shawnee. 
Shawash— Aehomaw  I. 
Bhawatharott= Beothukan  Family. 
Bhaways— Cheyenne. 

>thukan  Family. 


i-Shawnec. 
Shaweygria-  Hatha  wekela. 
Shaw-ha-ap-ten,  8haw-r 
8hawhays— Cheyenne. 
Sha-wi-ti= Showwiti. 
Sha  wmokin — Shamokil 
Bhawneeae,  Bhawnese,  Bhawnesse. 

no,  Shawnoah- Shawnee. 
8hawnoah  Basse  Ville— Lowertown. 
8hawnoes-=Shawnee. 
Shawnuk— Micmac. 

t— Shawomet. 
s*- Shawnee. 

hawnee  Cabins. 
Shawoniki.  Shawonoes,  Shaw  unoag- Shawnee. 
Shayage -Cherokee. 
Shayen.  8hayenna— Cheyenne. 
Shaytee  s  village— Grand  Boia. 
Sh  chee  taoo-ee— Skitswish. 
Sheaquaga— Catheriii   -  Town. 
Sheastuckle,  Bheaatukle— Siualaw. 
Sheavwits —Shi  v  wits. 
8he-bal-ne  Pomas- Keliopoma. 
She-banlavi— Shipaulovi. 
8he-ba  retches -Seuvarits. 
8hebaula-Ti-Shipaulovi. 

8heberetches.  8he  be-richea,  She-be-Ucher-Seuva- 

rits 

8he  bo-pav  wee-Shipanlovi. 
Shechart-Seshart. 
Shecomeka— Shecomeeo. 
Bhe-dar-haitch-  Asidahech. 
Shee-ah-whib-bahk.  Bhee-ah  whnVbak. 

bac,  Shee  ch-whi'b  bak  -l-lcta. 
Bhee  p'ah-poon  — Shipanii  ) ; 
Sheep-Eaters- Tukuarlka. 


Sheep  Indians— Abba  to  tine. 
8heepon-arleeve  Bheepowarl 
Sheep  People— Abbatotlne. 
Sheepscot,  Sheepscats-  Wei 
Sheeshaldenakoi-Sisaguk. 
Shegwaa— Katimin. 
She  kom— Shigom. 
Shekomeko -Shecomeeo. 
Shell  earring  band-luyanhaoin. 
8he-mo-pa-ve— Sbongopori. 
Shenango—  Logstown. 
Shenawaga  —  Kaahong. 
Shenengo— Chenango. 

Bhennoquankin,    Shennoskuankin— Shennosquan 
kin. 

She  noma"  Hopi. 
Bheooke^Suk. 

Sheoquaga— Catherine's  Town. 
Bhepalave.  6hepalawa,  She 
Bhepauliva- Shipaulovi. 
Bhepaweea,  Shepewai 
Shcpeweyan-Chipewyan. 
Sb.pMliv.  S" 

Sherwits-Shh 
Bhescheqaon  • 
8he  aha-aht-St-jiluirt. 
8heshalegamute  =  Shcshalek. 
Bheshatapooah.  Sheahatapooshahoiah, 

poosh  =  MontamiaLs, 
8h  eahebug  -  S  hex  h  el  «e . 
Sbi  she  gwab.  She-ahe-gwun  =  Kenabig. 
She-shell  =  Seec  he  1 1 . 
Bheahoalik.  She-shore -lik—  Si 
8hethnaaha-Chitimacha. 
Bhetnak-Chitnak. 


Bhewamett  =  Shawomet. 
8hewena=Zufii. 
Bhewhap    Shewhapmuch,   Bhewhapmuh,  Shewhs* 

mukh,  8he-whaps  =  Shu.s\vap. 
She  wo  na -  Znni. 
Bhe'yen.  Sheyennea  Chevenne. 
Bh  ha-ha  nih,  Bhhahanik-Hmhanik. 
8hian.  Shia'navo,  Bhiannes* < 
Shi  ap'-a-gi  — Santa  Clara. 
Shiartsh  — Chevenne. 
Bhiaska^Soshka. 
Bhiastuckle  <°SitLo)au . 
8hi  bal'  ni  Po'-mo-  Keliopoma. 
8hibalta--=Ne>turea. 
6hich-e-quet-to-ny  =  Tathikh\ 
Bhi-choam-a-vi-Sirhoniovi 
Bhicomiko  =  S  heeomeeo. 
Bhida'hetsh  =  Asidahech 
Shi  e-a-la— Cree. 
Bhie'da.  Bhienne  --Cheyenne. 
B.  Hieronymo  --  Taos. 
Shitiwhib&k^l&Icta. 
Shi-e'-ya— Cree. 
S  h  iga  po — K  i  c  kapoo. 
Bhilni— Lipan. 
Bhikapu — Kickapoo. 
Bhikene-Stikine. 
Shik^altini— Avovellea. 
8hil  an-ottine-Thilanot 
-Chillicothe. 

ngopovi. 
— Semlahmoo. 
— Shimmoah. 
Bhimopavi,  Shimopova— Shongopovi. 
Shimahyana Tsimxhian. 
8hinacock.  Shinecock— Shinnevock. 
Shineshean»Tsimshian. 
Shine  yagamate— Shinlak. 
Shingu's  Old  Town— Saweunk. 
Shinglemasy  —  Meshingomofda. 
Bhingoes  -  shenango. 
Shiniagmint-Shiniak. 
Shinicoka.  Shinicooks-Shinnecock. 
Shinlkes- Seneca. 

oks-Shinnecock. 


Bhinn  acock— Shinm 
Shin  nu-mos — Hopi. 
Shinome— Hopi. 
S  h  in  uk  -  k  ah  a  —  Seh  e  k aha. 
Shinyagamiut— Shiniak. 
Shi'  ouI-Zufii. 
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Shi'-pap.  Shi  Pap  u  8hi-pa-payna— Shipapulima. 
Shi  paa-a-luv-i,  8hJ-pau-Muv  I,  8bi-pau' la-vi,  Bhi- 

pavl-luv-i-Shipaulovi. 
8hipi=Kuta. 
Bhipop—Shipapulima. 


Shi  powl  OTi-Shipaulovi. 
Ship-tet-aa-Shiptetza. 
Bhira  hano  =  Schira. 


Shuhaldin.  Shiahaldinakoe-i 
Shiahiniwotaitan,  Shishino'wit 

wutz-hita'neo  -  Co  inane  he. 
Bhiih  i  nu'-wut  tait'  a  ni-o~  Kiown. 
Bhiihip  -  Sheshebe. 
Shi*  Indy — A  paehe. 
Bhis  tah-coa  taha.Shia  tah  koaa  tah.Shia  ta  kooi  tee, 

Shis  ta  ku  ata 
Bhitaikt-Snakea. 
8h  taimuvi-Shitaimu. 
Shitnak  *Chitnak. 
Sh  ua  na,  Shiuano, 
Bhiu-t'amin-Sliiu. 


Shi  vey  town  —  Sisseton. 
8h  ro-la-Zufli. 
8h  wahpi=Siwapl. 
8b  wa-na-Ztifii. 
8h  waniah-N. 
8h  wi-Znfii. 
8h  wian«=  Aridian,  Zufii. 
Shivina.  8hl  wi-na  kwin.  Shi  winaa— Zufii. 
Shi  win  e  wa.  8hi  win-na— Si 
Shi  wo  Kug  mut- Eiwhuelit. 
Bhfwona-  Zufii. 
8hi  x  kaltini-  Ta  moucougoula. 
Shix  river—  Kwatami. 
Shi  ya  'Shiyana -Cheyenne. 
Shkagway-Skagway. 
Shkwim,  Shkwin-Sequim. 
Shlakatata  -Kiikitiit. 
Bhltuja=Lituya. 
Shnegitauiah -  Sua kes. 
8hoa)water  Bay  Indl 
8hoccoriea  Shakori. 
Shockaye.  8hockeya— 
Bhocktaua-Choctaw. 
Shodakhal 
Pomo. 

Shoe  Indiana- A mahami. 
c-Talaniyi. 


Kai  Po'- 


8hoenidiea-Oka. 
8hogleya,  Shogteye-Sawokli. 
Bhokpay,  Bhokpaydan,  Shokpedan— 1 
Shokumimleppe— Shokumimlepi. 
8'Homahtniah    .-honi.i  in 

Shorn homokin,  Shomoken,  Shomokin,    Shomoko  - 

Shamokin. 
Bhomonpavi,  8homoparvee  =  Shongopovi. 
Shomo  Takali-<  homontokali. 
Shonack—  Miemao. 
Shoneanaweto  wah — Cayuga. 
Shongalth  Lennaa-Stustas. 

Shongapave',  8hong'  a -pa  -vi,  Shongoba-vi.  Shongo 

pavi— Shongopovi. 
Shonk  i  hun'-ga  -da-Shunglkiknraehada. 
Shononowendoa— Cayuga. 
8hoo  echawp.  Shooshapa.  8hooawabe— Shuswap. 
8hootamool — Shutnmul. 
Shooter—  Khcmnichan. 
Shooters  in  the 
Shootk— Shuuk. 
Shoouk— Suk. 

Shoo-whi'-pa  mooh=Shuswap. 

Bhopumiah    N-'/  Percea. 

8hoquamiah— Snoquambh. 

Shorbanaxon-Shackamaxon. 

Short  hair  -  i'.-shla. 

8hort  hair  band- Pcshlapteehela. 

Sho  eho  co  Sho  iho -r,,>  h,  Shoshokoea— Shoshoko. 

Shoahon.  Sho  aho  nay,  Sho  aho-ne.  Shoahonee~Sho- 

ahoni. 
Sho-eho-nee— Snake«. 
Shoa-ahone.  Shoaaooniea,  Shothonea  — SI 


S'ho-ti  non  nt-wa"  t6'-ni=f  "avuga. 

S  Hotlmahmiah.  8  hoUmandah-Shotlemamish. 

Shou  a  gan  Snkkx\mi. 

Shoudamunk  -  Naaeapee. 

Bhoudamunk = Montagnaia. 


Bhouahwapa, 

swap. 
Shouwendadiea-Oka. 
Shovenagamute  — Shcvenak. 
8how-a-gan— Suk  wan. 
8howamet-Shawomet. 
Showammera- Shawnee. 


•Shawnee. 
8h6'wati=Showwiti. 
Sho  watuka  —  Wunnaah 
Bhowaya— Cheyenue. 
8ho'witl-Showwiti. 
Sho*-  mowth  pa  -Shongopovi 
t— Shawomet 


Showoneae.  Showonoea- Shawnee. 
Shquwi-Shruhwi. 
ShroUona-Shmtauna. 
Shua-vit-8uangua 
Shubenakadie.  Shub 


Shu  chum  a-vay-Sirhom<  \  i 
Shuckera— Shoshoko. 
Bhuckoapoia  -  Sukai*poka. 
Bha-cn-Snuku. 
Shuekoapaga— Sukaiipoka. 
Bha  Flnne— Shutina. 
Shuhiayia  giah Shuyakeksh. 
Bha-hdi-ma— Sowiinwa. 
Shui  tackle -Sintaktl. 
Shuitna— Chuitna. 
Sh uk  hu  nat  chu = SukinatchL 
Bhukku-Shuku. 
Bhumela-Yukian  Family. 


Shubenacadie. 


'—Shongopovi. 
Asniumuit. 

Shu-muth-pa,  Shumuth  pai-o-wa,  Shun?  a  pa-vl, 
Shung  o  pah  wee,  Shung  o  pa  we,  Shungopawee, 
Shung  op-ovi—8hongopovi. 

Shunkaaapa — Ohan  hanaka. 

Shur.k'-a-yu-teah-ni  =  Skiin«ka\  nt.'vlM.i. 

Shunahun-wichaaha— Shoshoni. 

Shu  par  la  vay.    Shupaiilavi.    Shupowla,  Shupow- 

iewy-Shlpaulovl. 
Bhu-qtu'-ta-qlit'-Shukhtutaklit. 
8huren— Churan. 
8hurtaun-na — Shrutauna . 
Shu  aho  no  vi— Sichomovi. 

Shuahwapa  -Kitunahan  Family,  Salishan  Family. 
Shu8wap. 

Sbuahwapomah.  Bhuawap-much— Shuswap. 
Bhutaon.  8hiitaun'.  8hutxuna=Shrutmina. 
Shuwhami— Shuwimi. 

Shuyakc'kiah.  Shuyake'kahni,  Shuyake'kahni  mak- 

laka.  8huyake'  kai.  Shuyeakeka-Shuyakekah. 
Shuyelpeea.  Shuyelphi,  Shuyelpi-Colville. 
Shuyikeka-Shuyakekah. 
Shwanoea -Shawnee. 

t— S^iuiimish. 
•Colville. 
i-Kenek. 
Shyatogoeat-Shahaptian. 
Shyennea— Cheyenne. 
Bhye-ui-beg-  iNieta. 
Shyicks-Shyik. 
8hyontemacha— Chitimacha. 
8hy  to-gaa— Shahaptian  Family. 
Shyu-axno —Shuwimi. 
Siaban— Siaguan. 

B.  Iacobua  de  Oiadaibulsc-Ojiataibuefl 
8iaexer  =  Haeser. 
Siaguane-Siaguan. 
Siaha-Sala. 
Si'ako-Shlegho. 
Siamoeon-  Shamokin. 
Sianabone,  8i'-a-nti  vo 
Sianekeea— Seneca. 
Siana— Saia. 
Siapanea— Li  pan. 
8iatlqeli'aq' 
Siawa— Saia. 
Siay— Sia. 
Siaywaa—  Liaywaa. 
Siba  igewi-Sebaik. 
Sibapa— Kitkatla. 
8ibapot— Toybipet. 


oibapot  =  I  ovt)ir»et. 
Sibillela  Sibilleta-Sevillcta. 
Sibola,  Sibolla-Zuni. 
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[E  A  S 


Sicacaa-Chickasaw. 
Bicacha-Chicaca,  Chickasaw. 
Bicachia— Chicka.saw. 
Blcaneea—  Etagottine. 
S  icanru — K  heya 
8icangu  =  Brul«'. 
Bicangu-Kutawica'aa  — 
Bic&nneea  -  Sazeutlna. 
Sic  an m,  Sicanny— Sekani. 
Bicaock,  Sicaogg-Sukiaug. 
Bi'catl-Seechelt. 
Bi-ca  tugs - Seeatoag. 
8icaugu- Brule. 


8icauniea— Sekani. 
Si  ca-wi-pl-Tinazipeshicha. 
Siccane,  Siccanie,  Biccannie,  I 
Sichangua.  8i  chan-koo- Brule. 
Si  choan  avi,  Sichomivi,  Si  chum '  a- vi. 

Bichumniva,  Sichumovi— Hiehoniovi. 
Si  'ciatl «-  Seec  h  clt. 
Bickameen,  Sick  a-mun  — Siccameen. 
Bickanie,  Bickannie- Sekani. 
Sic  kenames — Peq  uoL 
Sicketauyhacky.  Bicketawach, 

teu  whacky — Se<  :a  toag . 
Bickmunari-Sichotnovi. 
Bick  naa-hulty-Siknahadi. 
8ickoneyainckY,  ~ 
Skoni-Sekani. 


Sicopan— Secotan. 
BkoauUanniut-Stkoauilarmiut. 
Sicouex  -  Dakota. 
Bic  umnea — Se  k  u  mne. 
Sicxaoamea  —  Si  jame. 
Bidanak.  Sidanldn— Biorka. 
Sidaru,  Sida'runmiun-Sk 
Bid  is  kine  -Tzet**eskadn. 
Bidocaw — Pa  viotao. 
81'  e= Klamath. 
8.  lean -Ran  Juan. 


blancaa- White  Mountain  Apa- 
che. 

Bie'tcEm-Siechem. 
8icte  Arroyos =Tenabo. 
Siete  Cibdadea-Zufii. 
Biete  Principea  Ati  =  Ati. 
Bieux— Dakota. 
8.  Ignacio -San  Ignacio. 
8.  Ignacio  Bacanora— Bacanora. 
B.  Ignacio  del  Zape-Zape. 
8.  Ignacio  de  Tubac— Tubac. 
B.  Ignacio  Ouaynamota-Uuaynamota. 
8.  Ignacio  Mochopa - IfOOhOfM 
8.  Ignacio  Opotn-Oputo. 


Smoquipe-Sinoquipe. 
Subaque-Suaqul. 
di  Kadakaaman-San  I 


8 

8.  Ignazio 
kaman 
Siguipam  =  Siupnin. 
Biguniktawak  —  Sigunikt. 
Bi-ha  sa-pa— Sikaika. 

Siha  sapa  qtca.  8 

Si  be'  bi  -suhub. 
Bi  him-e-na— Siamannaa. 
Si'  hu  wiin-wu—Sihu. 
Sikacha— Chickasaw. 
Bi  kah  ta-ya,  Sikahtayo-Sikyataiyo. 
Si  ka'k-i-Sikyatki. 
'at- 


San  Ignacio  de  Kada- 


Sik'  a-pu=Kickapoo. 
BikaUipomaks-Sikutaipumaikj!. 
Bikcitano  — Siksika. 
Bikena— Maricopa,  Papago,  Pima. 
Sikenniea— Sekani. 
Biketeuhacky— Seeatoag. 
Biknaq'a'de,  B!lknaxa'di-Siknahadl. 
8ikue=«  Seneca. 
Sikohitaim-Sikokttsimika. 
8ikoneaaea=Siconesnes. 

j  -Sikosuilak. 


Slkaioala-.ShikNhichela. 
Sikaicena  -  S  h  i  k  shichena. 
Blkaikai-Siksika. 
Silainokaiika— Slksinokaks. 
Sikakekuanak— S 
Slkuye=Pccoa. 
Sikyataiyo 
taiyo. 

8i  kya  -tci,  8lkyatd  winwu-SikyacJii. 
SUawPamiim-Selawigmiut. 
6.  Ildefonse.  8.  Ddefonaia,  8. 

fonao. 

8.  Udefonao  Ostimuri=>Ostimuri. 
Silem-Sillery. 
Silka— Covoteros. 
Silla.  Sille-Sla. 
Sillerie-Sillery. 
Siloa- Pueblo  de  los* 
8ilpaJeela=Salpilel. 
Sil'  qke-me'-tc«-ta'-1 
Siltaden  T-iltaden. 
Simamiah -  Kamamish . 
Simanolalgi,  Simand'laU— Seminole. 
Simaa»Pima. 

■Tanni  leko. 


8im-«-no-le-tal-lau-haf-t 
Simenoliea  -  Seminole. 
Slmiahmoo  Simiamo — Semiahrnoo. 
Bimilikameen— Simllkameen. 
6imiloculgee.  Biminolrs 
Bimm  ago  iib  m  Seneca. 
Simojueves  — Cheraehuevi. 
Simomo =Si  maomo. 
Simonde, 
nole. 

Simpsian,  Bimaeana— Talmahian. 
8im  u-no-U- Seminole. 
8imupapa-Sibul*apa. 
6  inacka — Seneca. 
Binacaopa— Sniackahop. 
Binacata  =  Sinnesta. 
Sinagara— Seneca. 
Sinagnia— Imagnee. 
Sinagoux— Sinagn. 
Sinahamiah  8ini 

Snohomish. 
Sinakaiauaish-Sinkiuse. 


inago. 
Sinaloa-CahTta. 
sina  luta-oin-Shinalutaoin. 
Sinamiut-Stnimiut. 
Sinapana  — Lipan. 
Sinapoil,  Binapoiluch— Sanpoil. 
Sinarmete— Sinar. 
Binaru— Sinimiut. 

Bi'-na-rxut-li'-tun — Si  nargh  u  t  li  tu  n. 

Binatchegga—Senijextee. 

Bi'ndat !  ate  =  Sindatah  Is. 

Sindiyui-  Kongtalyui. 

Sindjale-Sindxhale. 

Sinecaa,  Since  kes— Seneca. 

8ur. 


Binekas.  Sinekeea. 

quea— Seneca. 
Sineramiah-Sno 
Singick-Sinuk. 
Singoa«Sinago. 
Sing  singa Sin tsink 
Sin  ha-ma  miah  «-  Spo 
Sinbioto- Sonnioto. 
Sin  hu.  Sinhumaniah 
Blnica.  Binicaea, 
Sinicu-Senecu  del  Sur. 


Spokan. 


Sinimijut"»Sillimiut. 
Sinlogamat-Sinuk. 
Sinipouala— Sanpoil. 
Siniquca — Seneea. 
Sinis    /'  in  i 

Bi  ni'-t*-ll— Nertucca 
Bi  ni'UH  }4nn«- Alsea. 
8in'-ja  ye  ga= Wasabe. 
Sinkayua-Sinkiuae. 
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8inkom*n"=»Spokan. 
Binkiink-Nnt-mk. 
Sinktuili-  Oki  naga  n . 
Sinkumans-Spokan. 
8lnmeock='8hinn«'cock. 
Sinnageri  Sinnakees.  Sinnakers, 
8innami»h  -  Snohomlih. 


Sinneco,  Sinnecua.  8innedowane.  8innek.  Sim 
kaet.  Sinnekaa,  Sinnekeeg.  Sinnekens-Senem. 
8inneken'»  Castle— Oneida  ( vil. ). 
Binnekea,  Sinnekies.  Sinnekis.  Sinnekus,  Sinnequaaa. 
Sisnequas.  Sinnequem,   Slnneqnes.  Sinnequois, 
Binnicari.  8innicas.  Sinnicheea,   Stnnickrs.  Bin- 
nkkim,  8lnnicks.  Binnicus,  8innikaes,81nnlkes.  Sin 
niqaet,  Sinnodowannea.  Sumodwannes.  Sinnok- s, 
8innondewannee- 
Binnyu-Sinyu. 
Sinodouwaa, ! 
Binojos-Sinago. 
8inondowani-S<T 
8inoyeca=  l»reto. 
Sinpaiveluh,  Sinpaueliah,  Sin 

poil  8in  poil-er-hu,  8in  poil-schne-Sanpoll. 
8'lnpukti'm-Npiktini. 
Simelan.  Sinselano,  Sinielau.  Sinsclaw— Sit 
Sinaincks,  Sinsmcqs,  8ln  8lng— Sintsink. 
Sinii  twani  ■=  Sisseton . 
Bin  alih  hoo  ish  — Si n.nl i khooish. 
8in  spee-liah^ Nespelim. 
SintaTti.-Sintaktl. 
Siij-te'  lida  wi-ca-sa— Shoahoni. 
Sm  too  too  Bintou-tou  oulish -Sintootoolish. 
Sinjtaxrt-Tsiahusindtsakdhe. 
8inUinck-  Man  basnet. 
Sintsinrs-Sinbiink. 
8inuittkiatax-SenlJextee. 
8in  who  yel^pe-took-Colville. 
Sinyaupichkara-San  Dieguito. 
Sioane-Saone. 

Sidki,  8i-o'  U-bi.  Si-o'  me-Zufii. 
Sionaaai — Sconagsi. 
Sione — Saone. 
8ionlmone=Sichomovi. 
8ionne— Saone. 
Siooi,  8los  -  Dakota. 
8.  Iosepho-I'atoqua. 
Siou- Dakota. 
8iouan=Sioiian  Family. 
8iou  Mendeouacanton-Mdewakanton. 
8iouones=Saone. 
» -  Dakota. 

i-Shiwwap. 
■Siuslaw. 


8ioax-Dnkota.  Siouan  Family,  Tion. 
Sioux  de  l'Eit- Santee. 
Sioux  des  prairies— Teton. 
Siouxes  «  Dakota. 

Sioux  M indawarcarton  —  Mdewakanton. 

Sioux  nomadea,  Sioux  occidentaux— Teton. 

Sioux  of  the  Broad  Leaf— Wahpekute. 

Sioux  of  tho  Leaf-Wahpeton. 

Sioux  of  the  Meadows,  8ioux  of  the  Plaln-Teton. 

8ioux  of  the  Prairies- Matatoba. 

Sioux  of  the  River,  Sioux  of  the  River  St.  Peter's- 

San  tee. 
Sioux  of  the  Rocks— Assiniboin. 
Sioux  of  the  Savannas— Teton. 
Sioux  of  the  Woods,  Sioux  orientaux— Santee. 
Sioux- Osages  — Osage. 
Siouxa—  Dakota, 
iioux  aedentaires— Rantee. 
liouxs  of  the  Lakes  Mibwakanton. 
loins  who  shoot  in  the  Pine  Tops— Wazikute. 
ioux-Tentons,  Sioux  Teton— Teton, 
ioux  Wahpacoota— Wahpekute. 
ioux  Wahpatone=Wahpeton. 
iowes-Snone. 
loxes-  Dakota, 
[pan— U  pan. 

poska-nuxnaka]d-Sipu$hkamimanke. 
ppahaws «—  Sissipaha  w 
-pa'-cka  nu-man'-ke, 
I  >i  ish  kanumanke. 
quitchib"  K  vvntami. 

■Shregegon. 
i. 


Sirkhintaruk-Sargentaruka. 
Birmilling  -  Sirmillng. 
8iro«-Pfro. 
8iroux- Dakota. 
Siaaghroano-MiasisauKa. 
8isapapa  =>  Si  hasapa. 
Sisatoone,  Sisatoons, 


Sishu-St-sum. 

8.  Iaidoro  Numanaa— Pueblo  de  los  Jumanne. 
81'  sinLae— Sbdntlae. 

Sisin  towanyan.  Siii  toan,  Siaitona.  SUitonwan .  Si  si 
f  wans— Slsse  ton. 

Sis  ikha-  nln  -  Shoshon  i . 
Bisk—dusk. 

bi'ska,  Siska  Flat-Ciaco. 
Sis  ky-ou-Karok. 
Sisoquichi—  Isoguichlc. 
SIs'-qas-li'-tun— Siskhaalitun. 
Sis'-qun-me'  }unne Yaouina. 

Bissatones,  Siaaatons    Siaaeeton,  8issetoans,  Jisac- 

tong,  Sissetonwan— Si 
Sisaipanau  -  Sbwipaha  w. 
Sisaiaagues— Missisauga. 
Siaaia  pahaws — Sisai  pa  ha  w . 
8iaaitoan.  Sissiton,  I 
Sis  stsi  ma-SitMime. 
Siataaoona.  Biatasoone— £ 
Sisticoosta-Chastacosta. 
i-Slaseton. 


Si-taaga-Chedunga. 
Bltca- Sitka. 
Sitca'netl— Sichanetl. 
8it  can-xn— Brule. 
Sitcanxu— Slchi 
Sitcha-Sitka. 
Bi  tchom-ovi,  Sltcomovl,  Si  -tcum'-o-vi— 
Bltka-kwan,  Sitka  qwan.  8itkas-Sitka. 
8itkeas=Siksika. 
Sitkhinskoe- Sitka. 
Sitleece-Setlia. 
Siton-Teton. 
S:itqoe'dl=Sitkoedi. 
Si'U-hano^=T8ite. 
Sitsime—  Laguna. 
Sitaka  binohpaka- 
Bitteoui-Uzutiuhi 
Sittiqao-Sitiku. 
Sl-'twans — Sisneton. 
Siaola-Zufii. 
Biur  Poils— Sanpoil 
Siuaclau.  8iuselaws> 
81-vel—  Lawilvan. 
Sivilihoa-Sibirijoa. 
Sivilleta-Sevllleta. 
Sivinte-Shivwita. 
Sivirijoa-Sibirijoa. 
Sivita-Shivwits. 
Sivola,  Sivolo.  Bivulo-Zunl. 
Si  vux  —  Dak  ota. 


Si-vwa'-pi,  Sivwapi 
Siwahs— Katlmin. 
Siwannokl— Caaa  Qrando. 
Siwanoos— Siwanoy. 
Si  wer— Dakota. 
Si  whip*  —  Isleta. 
8iwinna — Slchomovi. 
Six—  Kwatazni,  Taoapa. 
Six  Allied  Nations- Iroquois. 
Sixains—  Sijatne. 
Sixes- Kwatami. 
Bixes  Old  Town  -Sutali. 
Slx-he-kie  koon.  Sixikau'a-siksika. 
Six  Nations— Iroquois. 
Six  Nations  living  at  Sandusky- Mingo. 
Sixtowns,  Six  Towns  Indians-Oklahannali. 
Siya=Sia. 

Siyanguayaa— Sillnn^nayaa. 

8i  yan-ti,  Si  yau-ta— Siyante. 

8iyelpa-Colville. 

Siyo  subula -  S h i y  osubu la . 

8iyo-taijka-Shiyotanka. 

S.  Javier,  8.  Javier  Bae,  B.  Javier  del  Bacel^San 

Xavier  del  Bac. 
8.  Jean  =  San  J  nan. 

8  Jerome  de  los  Taos,  8.  Jeronimo  de  Taos,  8. 
Jeronimo  de  Toos-Taoa. 
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8.  Joachln— San  Joaquin. 
8  Joanne -San  Juan. 
8.  Joaquin— Bawftima. 
8.  Joaquin  y  Sta  Ana  ( Nuri  i  -Nurt. 
8  Joaquin  y  Sta  Ana  Tepachi-Tipachi. 
8.  John  =  Sun  Juan. 
8.  Jose- San  Jose. 
8.  JoaedeJc 

8.  Jot*  del  Ttxonaxo-Tizonaxo. 
8.  Josef,  8.  Josefo-Pntoqua. 
8.  Jose  Imuri*-  ImurLs. 
8.  Jose  Ma  tape—  Ma  tape. 
8.  Joseph  de  Boyopa  — feoyopa. 
8.  Jua«-San  Juan  de  U»  Jemez. 
8.  Juan  Bautiita— Snn  Juan  Bautista. 
8.  Juan  Capistrano,  8.  Juan  Capiatrano  de  TJlurituc— 

Uturituc. 
8.  Juan  Corapa-Corapa. 
8.  Juan  de  Guachinela-Huarhlnera. 
8.  Juan  de  Mata-Mata. 
8.  Juan  O 

8.  Juan  Peyotan-l'eyotau. 
8.  Juan  Quiburi-Quiburi. 
8.  Jiidaa  Tadeo~Tnd«t>  Yaqui. 
Bkaachkook,  8kaahkook=Scatk'«*>k. 
Bkaap-  Khuap. 
Skacewanilom— Abnnki. 

Skachhooke,  Skachkock.  8kachkokc,  Skachkook, 
Skachticoket.  Skackkook,  Skackoor.  Skacktege- 
Scaticook. 
Skad-dat,  Skad-datta-Skaddal. 
Bkadjata.  Skadjeta.  Skagate.  I 
8kaghhook  -  Scaticook. 


Skaigee  -Skoivase. 
SkuIai'Kten=Skckaitin. 
8k  u  na  miah=SkihwamUh. 
Skaiai-Kutcliai. 
Skaiwhamiah~Skihwami-h. 
Bk'a'-jub-Skagit. 
Ska  ka  tush.  Ska  ka  miah 
Skakica  Sunk. 
Skakobish-  skoknmhih. 
8kAla'H«TuscHrora. 
Skal  -lum-Clnllam. 
Skalza  Skalzi  8kal_ 
Skama'^iulMKiMjing." 
Skamoken,  Skamokin  -Shnmokln. 
Ska  moy  num-achs  =  Spokun. 

Skanatiarationo,  Skaniadaradighroonas,  Skaniata- 
rati  haka.     Skaniatarationo.  Bkanigadaradigh- 
roonaa,  Skaniodaraghroonas— Nanticoke. 
Bkaocin— Sknuisban. 
Skao  nans—Sulu-Htins. 
Sk  apa,  Skappah-  Skappa, 
Sk'a  qaus-Skakhaua. 
Skaquahmiah.  Bkaquamiah-Skokomish. 
Ska  ni  r*"'  -Tiwarora. 
Skasquamiah-Skokomi>h. 
6katapushoish  =  Montngnni.s. 
Skaticok.  Skattock- Scaticook. 
Sk  au'elltak-Scowlitz. 
'Bkaui'can  ^Skauixhan. 
Skaun-ya-ta-ha-ti-hawk— Nanticoke. 
8ka'util  =  Skaddiil. 
Skawaghkees   <  ><jtiatra. 
Skawah  looks  =  Skwawalil.».kv 
Skawendadya  *oka, 
8k  a  wh  ah  miah.  Ska  wt 
Skax»hurunu  Foxe*. 
Ska'-yaae,  Skayea— Skoivaae. 
Bkea  wa  miah-Skihwnmish. 
Skccaneronons-  Nipiwdng. 
'  Skidi. 


-way=Skit8wish. 
Skeedans-Skednns. 
Skec'  de,  Skeedee,  Skee  c-ree  -Skidi. 
8keelsomiah  —  Skitswi*)). 
Skeen  ^-Sklnpah. 
Skeena  Indians  'Tsimshinn. 
8keeree=  Skidi. 

Skeetaomiah.  Skeetaonish-SklUiwiidi. 
Skehandowana- Wyoming. 
Skeina  -T«ai)o. 

Sk<  kaneronona ,  Skelnranenhronon  -  N  i  pissing. 
Bkelaa '  -  ulk  -  Kutenai. 


Ske  luh—Okinagan 
Skenappa— Skanapa. 
Skencniohronon  -  FoJ 
Bkenaowahneronon— Saint 
Skepah— S  kappa. 
Skequaneronon — X  i  pissi  ng 
Skere,  Bkerreh -Skidi. 


B'ke  tehl  miah,  S 
Sketigeta— SkidtgaU*. 
Sket-ahiotin — Sk  i  ehistan. 
Sketaomish.  Bketsui— SkitswUh. 
Bkeysehamiah-Skihwamiyh. 
Ske  yuh  =  Ntkkvapaunik. 
Skey  wah  miah.  Skeywhami 
SKhinldt-Tlingit. 
Skicoack-Skieoak. 
Skid-a  gate-Skidegate. 
Skidana.  Skidanst-Skedam. 
Ski  daoqao - Sk  idaokat ». 
Skiddan-Skedana. 
Skid  de-gatea  8k 

Haade-Sk'idcgate. 
Skidegattz«Skidcgnt<\  S 
Skidigate-Bkidegate. 
Skidoukou=Skidaokan 
Skien— Skinpah. 
Skighquan— Nipliedng. 
Skihoah-Skieoak. 
Skilakh-Skilnk. 
SkiUooU.  Bkillute. 
Skim  i  ah  moo 
Bkin -Skinpah. 
8kinnacock-Shinnectx-k. 
Bki'npa-Skinpah. 
Skin  prioka-Tawehash. 


SkUlutu-Skilkoc 


j— Skirhistan. 
Sk  i'  ai-a-i  na  i  xadi'  i-SkiMlninai  hadai. 
Skit'a -get,  Skit  e-gates.  Skit  ei -get- Skid< 
Skit  mish  Skitaath,  r 

Skitswixh. 
Ski  ttagete- Skid 
Skittagets  Ski.] 
Skitt  de  gates. 

Skidegate. 
Ski  uses— Cayusc. 
Skiwhamiih-Skihwamish. 
Sk  Khabiah  -Sekambh. 
8k dale -St  la/. 

S  Klallams.  S  Klallan.  SKlal-lum- 
Sklarkum -Sanpoil. 
Sk  muc  —  Kimus. 
Skoa'tl'adaa-Sk  wahladas. 
Skocb  Hook— Scaticook. 
SkofB.es — Nnacapee. 
Skog— Skooke. 
Sko^har'-le— Schoharie. 
Skohuaahld-Kohaahti. 
8koi  el  pol-Colville. 
Skoia'chint-  Mountain 
Skoi-yace— Skoivaso. 
■kokale-Sbaukcl. 


8ko  ki  ha*-ya'-Creeks. 
Sko  kfibc'-Skokomish. 
8kokomiah— Twana. 
Skokouiah — S  kok  om  ish. 
Skolale—Shaukel. 
Bkolsa  —  Kutenai. 
8  Komish — Skokomish. 
8  Komook— Coniox. 
Sko-ne'-ase— Skoiya*e. 
Skoomic  -Sonawniish. 
Skopa-Tapisblecba. 
Sko  pabsh — 8 kopara i»h . 
■Skapj 


Sko  sko  miah— Skokomi>h. 
S  Kosle-ma-miah— Sbotlemamish. 
Skotacook— Scnticook. 
Skoton  Shasta —Cha-««ta-SkoU>n. 
Skowall-Skwawahk 
8kowliti-Soowlitz. 
8koxwa'k-Skohwok. 
Sk  qoa'mlc,  Sk  qo'mle— S»juawmish. 
Skraelinrs.  8knellingaT, 
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Sktah-k-fum-Sktahlejum. 
8^ShSiSkU,hl11 


•Skudas. 
Skuhuak-Skohwak. 
Skuks*  at -  8kak.H  k  ha  t. 
Skukum  Chuck— Skookum  Chuck. 
Skulkayu  -Skaukt  i. 
Skunk  »Hokarutc  ha,  Kunipalgi. 
Skuanemoke — A  ttacapa . 
Skunnepaw-8kanapa. 
SkuouaTrk-Skohwak. 
Skuppah-Skappa. 
Sku'raut-Skurghut. 
Skutani-Atsina. 


Skuya'm-Skweahm. 
Skuyaipi-Colville. 
8kuny-=Sku2is. 
Skwahw  sda+bc  —  Squaxon. 
Skwai  aitl— Squaitl. 

Skwak  sin.  Skwak  sin  a  -Rush— S<  |Uaxon. 
Skwa'  Kwel—  Kaquaith. 

Skwale,  Sk  wa  le  ube .  Skwali.  Skwalliahmish.  Skwalz 

Nisqualli. 
Skw-amish-Squambih,  Squawmish. 
8kva'nin*-Squannaroo. 
Skvawksen,  Skwawksin.  SI 
Skwa w  mlah  - Sq  nam isb . 
Skyifau'ko^Skitlaokao. 


thpiyawie 
•Cay  use. 
Sky  wa-mish=Sklhwami-  i 
Sla'aqtl.  Bla'axL-8lauktl. 
S  -  lab  wrinwii — Sa  labi . 
Slakagulgaa—  Hluhlokalka. 
81a  na  pa— Tzlanaiwih. 

Slaoucud  dennie,  Sla  u '  ah  kus  tinneh  —  Tluskez 
Slave  =  Kawchodinne,  Thlingchadinne. 
Slave  Indiana- Etctmreottine,  Ettehaottine. 
S'ave  Indiana  of  Ft  Liard- 
Slavea- Ktcharcottine 
Slave*  proper- Etchaottine. 
Slavey =  Ktehareottine. 
,  8Laxa'yux= Upper  Frnser  Band. 
BLas-Stlaz. 

8.  Laiaro,  8.  Lazarus-San  iJizaro. 
Sleepy  Eyea  -Clmnsdachikana. 
Sleepy  kettle  band— L'heokhba. 
SlVnala'  nas 

SLetz— Stlaz. 

8.  Liinon  Tucaani— Tuesani. 
S    i'  ndAgwai- Stlindagwai. 
Slka  tkml  schl-  KalispeT. 
8.  Lorent— San  Lorenzo. 
8.  Lorenzo- Picuri*,  San  Lazaro,  S 
8.  Lorenzo  de  loa  Picuries- Pieuris. 
8.  Lorenzo  del  Realito  =  San  I»renzo. 
8.  Lorenzo  de  Picuries- Pieuris. 
Slosh -Schkw. 

Slouacoua    dinneh.    Slouacua  Denni 
Dinaia.  81ouacuaa  Tinneh,  Slowacuaa  . 
SlowercuM  -  Dinai.     Slua  -  cuai 
tinneh  — Tluukcz. 

8.  Lucas  de  Galpe— Galpa. 
S.  Ludlov  de  Bacapa— Bacapa. 

9.  Luis  Babi-San  Luis  Babi. 
i.  Luis  Bacapa— Bacapa. 
>.  Luis  Bacuancos=Bactiancos. 
J.  Luis  de  Bacapa—  Bacapa. 
I.  Luis  Gonxaga  Bacadeguachi— 
I.  Luis  Guebavi— Gucvavi. 
!.  Luis  Obispo  Sevilleta-Sevilleta. 
I.  Luis  Quitobac-Bacapa. 
luktla'  kt.  n  -  Milaktlakitin. 
1  umagh  —  SI  umach. 
macsnop,  Smacsops— 8mackshop. 
.  Magdalcna  ^Buqiiibava. 
ma-hoo  men  a  iah  -|"k.in 
m  a  k  -shop  —  8  mac  k .«  hop . 
ma  leh  hu- 8malihu. 
tnalh,  Smalhkahmiah-Smulkamish. 
ma- lib.hu  «=  Small  hn . 
■nail-bird  gens— \Vazhinkaenika>hlka. 
nail  Brittle  Fat- Inukslkahkopwalks. 


■mail  Robes- Inuksiks. 
8.  Harcellus,  8.  Marcel* 

Sonoydag-Sonoita. 
S  Maria  de  Sucunca— £ 
S.  Mark-San  Marcos. 

8.  Martin,  8.  Martin  of  the  Opsa-San  Martin. 

S  maacops — 8  mac  kshop. 

S.  Mateo— San  Mateo. 

S.  Mateo  Gaut-Cant 

S.  Mateo  Soroydad- Sonoita. 

S.  Mathiaa  de  Tutomagoidag— Tutomagoidag. 

S  Matias  Tutum-Tutum. 

S.  Matthaeus  de  Sicoroidag— Sicoroidag. 

Smelkameen— Simil  kameen. 

Smel-ka  miah— Smulkamish. 

Smesa-SilinaMJ. 

8.  Michael.  8.  Miguel-San  Miguel  Zuaquc. 

8.  Miguel  Babispe-Babispe. 

8.  Miguel  Bacuachi-Bacuachl. 

8  Miguel  de  Vavispe-Babispv. 

8.  Miguel  Toape— Toape. 

8.  Miguel  Yonora— Yonora. 

Smile  Team  uo, — Stu  i  c  ha  m  u  k  h . 

Snule'qamux,  Smilkameen.  Smllkamin,  Smi  1  kern I  v  ■ 

Similkameen. 
Smith  River  Indians— Khaamotenc. 
Smith  Sound  Eskimo— Ita. 
S|anta] .  M[ariaj  Magdalen-Buquibava. 
Smockshop.  Bmokshops— i 
Smulcoe- Smulkaintah. 
S  na  a-chikat— Senijextee. 

Snahaim,  8 
srs-Paiute, 
Snake  Indiana-Comanche. 
Snake  Root  Diggers— Shoshoko. 
Snalatine  -  A  t  fiilati . 
Snanaimooh.  Baanaimuq  —  Nanaimo. 
Snegs^Shoshoni. 
8n.  Felipe— Terrenate. 
Sniekes — Seneca. 
Snihtlimih-Senktl. 
Sn  Juan— San  Jt 
Snoa-Shoshont. 
Sno  dom  tob -Snohomish. 
8no  kwal  mi  yukh.  Snokwalmu-Snoqualmu. 
Snonoos.  8nono-wus-Snonowa.s. 


8no  uo-wus=Snonowaii. 
Bn  Phelipe,  8?  Philip  de  que 
Snpoili^iy .  Snpueush— Sunpoil. 
Snuk— buk. 

Snu'L'  ElaL— Snutlelatl. 
Sn^ayus,  — Sinkiuse. 
8n*  limine — Spokan. 
Soacatina-Soacatino. 
Soayalpi-Colvllle. 
Soba-Pitic. 

Sobahipuria,  8obaihipure 
Sobaipures,  Sobaipuria  I 

Sobal-ruck-Smulkamish 


Felipe. 


puri. 


S  o  c  a  to  o  n — Sacaton . 

Soccokis.  8occoquis-Sokoki. 

Soceorro— Socorro  del  Sur. 

Soccouky— Sokoki. 

So  c  kach  eenum — 8h  us  wap. 

Soc  kail-kit— Sokchit. 

Sock  a-muke— Sakumehu. 

Sockegones.  Sockhigones-  Sokoki. 

Sock  Indians— Sookc. 

Socklumnes-Mokchimne. 

Sock  o  par  toy-8akapatavi. 

Socktiah-Sockehlt. 

Soclan-Sadan. 

8ocokia  =  Sokoki. 

Socollomillos-Clenr  Lake  Indians. 
8ocoquiois,  Soeoquis.  Bocoquois-Sokoki. 
8ocora,  Bocoro- Socorro,  Socorro  del  Sur. 
Socorro— Ay  may. 
Socorra.  Bocorre— 8ocorro. 
Socorro— Socorro  del  8ur. 
Bocouky— Sokoki. 

'-Oswegatchie. 
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i— Sawcunk. 

■ML 
Sohmiah-Saruish. 
Bohokies-Sokoki. 
8oi  MM — Somenos. 
Soi  il  rnu .  8oi  it  inn 
IMMI — Suisun. 
8ok— Sooke. 
Sokakies— Sokoki. 
Sokaapofs  — Su  kaispoka. 
Bo-kea  keit-Sokchit. 
8okes— Sooke. 
Sok  kail-kit- Sokchit. 


Bo  ko' a-Shokhowa. 
Sokokies.  Sokokiois-Sokoki. 
Sokones,  Sokonesset  -Succonesset. 
Sokoquiots,  Sokoquii,  SokSakiak  Soko 

koaeki — Sokoki . 
8oktich- Sokchit. 
Solackeyu  -  Solak  1  yu. 
Solameco — Chiaha. 
Solano— San  Francisco  Solano. 
Soledad  — Nuestra  He  flora  de  la  Soledad. 
Sol-ke-chuh-Saltkctchers. 

Tuolumne. 
■  Wishosk. 
■Tuolumne. 


uakiala,  So- 


Some*  -Soma 
So'mexulltx  -  Somehulitk. 
Somhotnehan 
S'o-mus— Somo. 
Som^otnechau— Sc 
Song&re  -Songish. 

Songasketons,  Songaakicona.  Songaaquitona, 
atikon,  Songats,  SongaUkitons=Sis»eton. 
Songees-Songlsh. 
Songeskitona,  Songeakitoux, 

set  on. 

i— Stsanges. 
i-Songish. 


Sonreatikona  — Sis- 


Sonikanik,  Soni-k'ni- Wichita. 
Sonkaakitons — Sisseton . 
Sonkawsa— Tonka  wa. 
Sonnio  to — 8cioto. 
Sonnontoeronnons.  Sonnontouaher. 
8onnontouan— Totiakton. 
Bonnontoiieronnoni,  8onnontovans— 
Bonoaitae,  Bonoi,  Bonoitac— Sonoita. 
Sonoma— San  Francisco  Bolano. 
Sonomaa,  Sonomellos.  Sonomos,  Sonona— Sonomi. 

L  Sonontoerrhonons  Sonontouae 


•Opata. 
8onoriU,  Sonoytac -Sonoita. 
Sonaobe=Tomsobe. 
Sontaouans  Ottawa. 
Sontoaaheronnona,  Sontouhoironon, 

thonons — Seneca. 
So  nus  ho  gwa  to-war— Cayuga. 
Sonwuckolo-Sawokli. 
800  — Dakota. 
Sooc-he-ah — Su  kaispoka. 
Soof  Curra-Tsofkara. 
So 0  i-soo-nea — Suisun. 
Sookee-Soquec. 
Sook-e-nock  e=Sukinatchi. 


i-Zufti 
Soon  noo  daugh-wa- 
800  paa  ip=Snpa*ip 
Soopia,  So  opus  —  Esopus. 
Soo-wan'-a-mooh— Okinagan 
So-pak'-ta-Sopaktalgi. 
Sopea,  Sopez  =  Esopua. 
Sopono— So  pone. 
Sopopo-Soyo] 


■  Esopus.  Tunxls. 
Soquachjck  Soqu 
Soq  uagkeeke  -  sq ... 
Soquamish  Suquamish. 
Soquatucka,  Soquoku  Soquoquioii 

Sokoki. 
Soraphanigh— Saraplnajfh. 
Sorcerers—  Ni  pissing. 
8ore  backs —Chan' 
Sorjcoi,  Sorriij 

Sorsi— Sarsi. 

8osemiteix,  S  oaemity    A  wa  1 1 i 
Soshawnese.  Soshonees 

So  so  ba.  So  ao'  bu-bar-  _ 
Bo'-ao-i  ha'-ni-Shoshoui 


lkaokhan. 


Sotaeo=»Sutaio. 
Sotchaway-  Alachua. 
Sotenna— Sarsi. 
Soteomellos — Wappo. 
Sothoues.  Sothouia    iVutiul.  i 
Sothuxe,  Sotoea  Chippewa. 
Botomieyos  -  Wappo. 
Sotonis— I'zutiuhf. 
So  to  os— Chippewa. 
Sotoriva — Saturiba. 
Sotoa,  Sotouia=Czutiubi. 
Sotoyomes- Wappo. 
SotaL-Sotstl. 

Botto-chippewm. 

8otnriba=Saturiba. 
Sonchitiony. 
Souckelaa  -» Sawokli. 
Soudaye—  Kadohadacho. 
Souea.  8ouex=.  Dakota. 
Sougahatchee— Saugahatchi. 
Sougaskicons— Sisseton. 
Sou  go-hat- c he — San> 
Souhane— Suwanee. 
Souikilas— Sawokli. 
S  0  uiaao  una — S  uisun . 
Bouix-  Dakota. 
SouUer  Noir. 
Boolikilas- Sawokli. 
Soulteaux-Chippewa. 
Soundun-Sunduni. 
Sounea-Zufli. 
S  0  un  to  uaronona  =  Seneca. 
Souon.  Souon  Teton— i 
Sou  quel  —  Osacalis. 

Souricois.  Sourikois.  Sourikwoaiorum 
Soariquoaii,  Sourriqnois  — Mictnac. 

Sous = Dakota. 

Boa  Salda— Saucita. 

Souahwaps— Shuswap. 

Bousitoon— Sisseton. 

8oateus-Chlppewa. 

Southampton —Saugecn. 

Southampton  Indians=-Shinn.Tock. 

South  Bay  Indians- Ntiaehtiwtl. 

Southern-Chinookan  Family,  Nootka,  Saushas 
Family. 

Southern  Apaches -Fnraon.  Gila  Apache 
Southern  Arapahoe*,  Southern  Band—  Nawoaetti 
Southern  Chiricahua— Chiricnhua. 
Southern  Indians— Cree,  Mash  pee. 
Southern  KiUamuk— Yaquina. 
Southern  Kinquaa— Coneatoga. 
8outhem  Pimaa  «■  Nevome. 
Southoia.  Southouis—  I'zutiuhf. 
S.mth  Sea  Indians— Mash  pee. 
South  Suaaetona  M  in  k  ■  ■  h  i  k. 
South  Thompson- Halaut. 
South  ton— Sninnecock. 
South  Yanktona- Yankton. 
8outies-Chippewa. 
Boutouis-Uzutiuhi. 
Souwagoolo.  Souwogoolo-J 
Soux -Dakota. 
8ouyoto- Scioto,  Sonnioto. 
So vo vo — Sa  boba. 
Sowaams— Pokanoket. 
Sowahegen  Indians— Souhejran. 
Sowam,  Sowame,  Sowamaett  —  Pokanokt*  1. 
So  wan— Saone. 
8owanakas= Shawnee. 
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Sowanokas,  So  wanokees— Shawnee. 
Imn-  Pokanoket. 
8  ow-a- to— Comanche. 
Sowgahatcha.  Sow  ga  hatch  < 

Bowhylie-Tsoowanlie. 
So  winu  winwu.  So ' 
Sowi  winwu— Sowi. 
Sowocatuck- Sokokl. 
Sowoccolo-Sawokli. 
Sowocotuck-Sokoki. 


Bo  wok-1 
S6woni4 


L- Southern  Cheyenne. 
Sow  on  no,  Sowonokees- 
Sowquackick— Sokokl. 
Sow  warn ea,  Sowwams- 
Soyennom— Soyennow. 
So  yopaa— Mohavo. 
S.  Pablo  Baibcat-Balbcat. 
8.  Pablo  Comuripa— Cumuripa. 
S.  Pablo  Pescadero  —  Pescadero. 
8.  Pablo  Qulborl— Quiburi. 
8  pah  a  man — S  pa  ham  in . 
Bpa-ki-um— Spaplum. 

Spallumacheen.  Spallumcheen-Spallaincheen. 
Spanish  Indiana-Churchcatea. 
Spanish  Yuki-Witukomnom. 
Spaniah  Yutes-Ute. 
8.  PantaleonAribaiba-Aribaiba. 
8papiam— Spapiuni. 
Spa'ptaKn,  S  pap  tain  = 
Sparrowhawks-  Crow 
Spatalm— Spatsum. 
8.  Paulas— San  Pablo. 
8  p  a  'x  Kmin — S  pa  h  am  1  n . 
Spay  am— Spaim. 
Speckled  Pani  - Wichita. 
8.  Pedro— Cumuripa. 
8.  Pedro  de  Ixtacan-Ixtacan. 
8.  Pedro  Ji'cara- Jicara. 
8.  Pedro  Turisai-Tnrisai. 
Bpe'im— Spaim. 

Spelemcheen,  Spellarachecn.  Spellammacfa 

lamcheen. 
Spena— Dakubetede. 
8pences 

ten. 

8.  Pe true -San  Pedro. 

Speyam— Spaim. 

8.  Phelipe,  8.  Phaip-San  Felipe. 

Spicheata.  Spieheets  — Spichehiit. 

B'pi-lil-Salpilel. 

Split  Livers=Tapishle<ha. 

Spogani.  Spokaina,  Spokane.  Spo-keh-mlsh.  8po- 
kehnish.  Bpokeln,  Spokens,  Spo  Wh-nish,  Spoki- 
neiah,  Spoldnea,  Spokomish-Spokan. 

8pd'sem— Spuzzum. 

Spring  Creeks- Bidai. 

Spring  Gardens— Talahi 

Spring  Indians— Tyigh. 

Spring  people— Nushall 

Spuggum— Spuzzum. 

Spuka'n— Spokan. 

Bpuqpuqd'lKmg— Spukpukolemk. 

Spu'zum,  Spuzzam— Spuzzum. 

8qahe'ne  xa'da-i=Skahetie. 

8qa  i-Skae,  Skway. 

Sgala'lo-Skaialo. 

Sqaiagds-Skaiakoa. 

Sqai'-tao-Skaito. 

Sqa'ma-Sulhlgildjing. 

SqVos— Ska<>«. 

8waqal'Kk-Skakaiek. 

8qa' qwai  yu'- 

Sqelc  Skelsh 

SqKltm-Skclten. 

Sqe'na— Skena. 

Sqnamiahes  -  Squawmish. 

Sqo4'iadaa-Skwahlada«. 

S  q  o  h  amiah  -  Sq  ua  w  miah. 

Sqowt— Sbruhwi. 

84»anito— Sanetch. 
Squaaltl— Squiatl. 
luabage,  Squabang.  Squabaug, 
lag.  Squabog— Quabaug. 
Squ  agh  kie  Indiana— Squawk!  how. 
Squaghkiea  ■  Fox  cm. 
Squah-Skwah. 

Squahahtch  Indiana  "Chi  111  war  k. 


Sq 


8qua- 


Squahk-sen.  Squah-ain-aw-mJah— Squaxon. 
8quah-tta— Skwah. 
8quai-aitl-Squiatl. 
Squakeage,  S 

Squawk  eag. 
Squakie  Hill  village -Dayoitgao. 
Squakiea— Squawkihow. 
Squakkeag-Squawkeag. 
8quakshin,  Squakakin,  Squaks'na-miah -Squaxon. 
Squalliah-miah.    Squalli  a-miah. 

Bquallyamish  -  N  btqualli. 
Squam-a-croes-Squannaroo. 
Sq  uamiah— Suquamish. 
8q  uamisht— Sq  ua  wmish. 
Squan  nan  os,  Squan-nun 

Squa'pamuq— Shuswap. 
Squapauke  —  Quabaug. 
Squa  que-hl—  Kaquaith. 
Squaah  village =Tutuwalha. 
Squa  sua-miah— Squaxon. 
Squatcheeas=- Foxes,  Squawkihow. 
Squatehokus— Squawkihow. 
Squatils,  Squatits.  8quattets-SquawtiU. 
Squaw  a  toah-Colvllle. 
Squawkeague,  Squawkheag-Squawkeag. 
Squawkey-Squawkihow. 
Squawldehah  =  Foxes. 
Squawkie  Hill- Day oitgao. 


Squawky  Hlll-Dayoit 
Squawlees — N  i  squalli. 
Squawmish  —  Suquamiah. 
Bquawskin —Squaxon. 
Squawtas— Squawtita. 
Squaw  Town— Grenadier  Squaw's  Town. 
Squaxina -Squaxon. 
Bqaay,  Squay-ya— Skway. 
8  q  ueam — S  k  vv  eah  m . 
Squeer-yer-pe— Colvllle. 
8  q  uehala — §  kaialo. 
Bqueitletch  -  Squiatl. 
Squckaneronons  -  N  iplsxing. 
Syuha'mEn-Skuhamen. 
Squ-hano-Shruhwi. 
Squiaelps-Colville. 
Bquiahla-Skaialo. 
8qui-aitl~Squiatl. 
Squiatl   N  isqualli. 
8 '  qu  lea'-  tshi  -  A  ri  kara. 
Squihala— Skaialo. 
Squim  bay,  Squinbay— Sequlm. 
Squi'nqun^Skulngkung. 
Squint  Eyes- Kutchin,  Tukkuthkutchin. 
8quohamish-8qtiawml8h. 
Squorins,  SquoxsJn— Squaxon. 
S.  Rafael,  S.  Rafael  Actun.  8.  Rafael  de  los  Gentiles, 

8.  Raphael-San  Rafael. 
Sri'-fon— Shregegon. 
Sroo-tle  mam-iah=Shotlemamish. 
8.  Rosalia  di  Mulege -Santa  Rosalia  Mulege. 
8.  Sabas-San  Sabas. 
S.  Salvador-San  Salvador. 
Ssangha  kon-Sanyakoan. 
SSaumingmiut— Snumingmiut. 
8.  8erafln,  S.  8eraiin  Actum,  8.  Seraflno  del  Napcub 

San  Serafln. 
Salk  nachaal— Slknahadl. 
Saikoesuilar-miut  -  Si  kosuilarmlu  t. 
S.  Simeon  de  Tucsani— Tucsani. 
8.  Simon— Upasoitac. 

8.  Simon  Tucsani,  8.  Bimon  Tuesani  =  Tucsani. 

S.  Simon  y  Judas  de  Opasoitac— Cpanoitac. 

S'slo-ma  miah-Sbomamiah. 

Ssokoan  hade-Sukkwau,  Koetaa. 

Sta.   See  Santa. 

Sta  aiMn-8tryne. 

Sta  am  us— Stands. 

Sta  Ana  Anamic— Anamic. 

Sta.  Bibiana-Bibiana. 

Sta.  Catalina,  Sta.  Oatalina  Ouitciabaqul-Cuitcia- 

baqui. 

Sta.  Catarina— Cuitciabaqui,  Santa  Catalina. 
Sta.  Catarina  Caituagaba-Cuitciabaqui. 
Star h' in.  Stackeenea=Stikine. 
Sta.  Clara = Santa  Clara. 
Sta  Cruz— Naeori. 
Sta  Cruz  Babiai-  Bablsi. 
Sta.  Cruz  de  Gaibauipetea,  Sta.  Cruz  de 
de  Pimas-OaibaulpiUia. 
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Stadacone-Stndacona. 

8.  Tadeo  Batqui— Tadeovaqui. 

Sta  e-tan,  Staetons—Staitan. 

Sta.  Eulalia-Snnta  Eulalia. 

Staga'ush  — Nestncca. 

Sta  Oertrudis  Saric-Saric. 

Sta  Qertrudia  Techicodeguachi-Techlcodeguaehi. 
SU  he  tab-  Sultan. 


StailakQ  mamiah  -  £ 

Stailans-Staltan. 
Stain— Stryne. 
Sta  Isabel— Tusonimon. 
Staitan— Cbevenne. 

Staked  Plain  Indian*.  Staked  Plains  Omaions.  Staked 

Plains  Onawas  — Kwahari. 
Stakeen.  Stakhin    Stak  hin  kon,  Stakhln'-kwan. 

Stakhinskoe.  Staldn-Stikine. 
Stak  tabsh Stak t u n i Ixh. 
Stak  ta  le  jabsh-SktahleJum. 
Stak  ta  mUh,  Btaktomiah-Kwaiailk. 
StAl  naas  xi/da  i-Stulnaaa-hadai. 
Sta.  Maria— Calixteo,  Suamca. 
Sta.  Maria de  los  Angeles  de  Saguaripa— Sahuaripa. 
Sta  Maria  del  Populo  Tonichi— Tonichi. 
Sta  Maria  de  Uaaaraca— Baaerac. 
Sta.  Maria  Nacori— Nacori. 
Sta.  Maria  Sahuaripa— Sahuari  pa. 
Sta  Maria  Tepuspe-Tepuape. 
S<?  Mario-GuliHteo. 
Stamas— Stamia. 
8'  Ana— Santa  Ana. 
Stankckans=>  Asmimpink. 
StA'nra-i-Stunhlai. 
St.  Antonio =  Senceu. 


eg- 


SUraie  Selenia-Staria  Selenie. 
Star  gens^Mikakhenikaxhika. 
Starikvikhpak.  Stan'  Kwikbpak-Starik.' 
Sta  Rosa  Abiquiu—  Abiquiu. 
Sta  Rosalia  Onapa— Onopa. 
Sta  Rosa  Tibideguachi— Ttbideg 
Starrabe.  Star-rah-he— Arikara. 
Starry  Kwikhpak-Starlk. 
Starui  gavan-Nunainiut. 
8tasa'os  qe  cawa-l, 

awai. 
8tastas~8tu*tas. 
Statchook^Skatehook. 
Statcia'ni-Stahehani. 
Sta.  Teresa-  San Ui  Teresa. 
Stationary  Minetares- Hidatsa. 
S  ta  tlumooh  -  Li  1  looe t . 
St&ua'cen— Sewathen. 
SCawa's  xa'-ldaga  -i-Sta 
Stawtonik- Statannyik. 
S  taxiha'ni "  S  tahe  han  i . 
Stci'tcuHil— Scbachnhil. 
St.  Cayetano=Tuniacaeori. 
Stce'kus  =  Nchekus. 
Stchitsui-Skitawiah. 
Stoilks-Schllkn. 
Sfcink-Schink. 
S;  Clara— Santa  Clara. 

St.  Croix  Indians^Munominikaaheenhusr.  Passn 

maquoddy. 
S'tcukosh  -N(  lu  kus. 
St'cu  qwitc  — Stthukhwich. 
Stcuwa'cEl— Sewathen. 
St.  Diego  de  Pitquin-Pitic. 
Ste'amtshi— Crows. 
Stecoe,  Steecoy-Stikayl. 
Steelar-Skidl. 
Stegara,  Stegarakes 

Stegora-Stegarakl. 
Steh  cha  sa  mish.  Steh  cbass. 

mish. 

Stehl  lum-Stehtlum. 

Steilacoom,  Steilakumahmish— Steilacoomamish. 

S tcila  q ua  miih  Stell-la  qua  misb — Si i  1  laquami* n. 

Stekchar  -  Stehlaasamish. 

Steldnl  Indians -Sit kino. 

Stekoa,  Stekoah  MiWuvi. 

Stelaoten,  Stel  a  tin =Stella. 

Stall -eha-sa-mlah— Steb  tsaaatniwh. 

Stemchi,  Stamtchi  'Crows. 

8tenkenocks  Stegaraki. 

Stcnt-lum=Stehtlum. 


Stetch-as-StehLsasamish. 
Stetcbtluni.  Ste-to-t 
Stetlum-Lillooet. 
St.  Eulalia=Santa  Eulalia. 
Stewarts  Lake  Indians-Nikozliautin. 
8.  Thaddaus  da  I 
S  Thomas— Tome. 
Stiaggeghroano. 

.Stikayi. 
j»=Skichistan. 


•Tabltan. 
Stickena,  Stickienea-Stikine. 
Stick  Indians-Tagish. 
S  tickine — Stiki  ne. 
Stickoey— Stikayi. 
Sticks  —  Nuch  wugh . 
Stiel  Shoi,  Stietahoi-Skitswish. 
Stikin=Stikine. 
StUi-Skldi. 
Stilla -Stella. 
S  tank  -  Crows. 
Stincards  —  Metsmet*  kop. 
Stinkards-  Metsmetakop, 
Stinkers.  Stinks-Winnebag... 
Stitchafsamlsh, 


Stjoekson-Tucaon. 
St  ka  biah.  8t-:  ' 

Sekauiish. 
Stlahl,  Stlahl  iiitch-Stlaz 
s 'tiaht  tohtlt  hu-Comox. 
Stlat  limuh, 

LI  1  looe  t. 
Stl'  KngK  la'nas<«  Aoatlanlnagal, 
Stling  Lennas  — Stlenga-lanas. 
Stobshaddat  —  Yakima. 
Sto  Corn,  da  Cochiti,  Sto. 

Santo  Iximingo. 
Stogaraa-Stegarnki. 
Stohenakie-Stikine. 


Domingo  de 


Sto  luck -qua-i 
mish — St  il  laquam  ish. 
8tone- Assiniboin,  Stone  Txilkotin. 
Stone  Indians  =■  Awdniboin.  Jatonabine. 
Stone  Kettle  Esquimaux-  Ukusiksnlimiiut. 
Stone  Roasters—  Aasiniboin. 
Stones— Stone  Tsilkotin. 
Stone  Sioux.  Stoney™  A**iniboin. 
Stoney  Creek  band— Nulaantin. 
Stoney  Indiana— Assiniboin. 
Stonies— Aasiniboin,  Tsebantoga. 
Stono,  Stonoes.  Stonoe  tribe— Stoiioa. 
Stony  Creek  Indians^  Assun pink. 
Stotonia— Tututunne. 
Stotonik -Statannyik. 
Stox-Stoktoks. 
•Bt'qiT-Sutkel. 
St  Queen -Sequim. 
Straight  Molale  Molala. 
Strain -Stryne. 
Street  natives-Tlingit. 
Strongbows — EtcherTdiegot  t  i  ne. 
Strongwood  Aasinniboines—Tschnntoga. 
Strong  wood  Cree="Sakawilhini  wuk. 
Stryen— Stryne. 

Stryne  Nqaldn -Stryne.  Nkoikin. 
Strynne.  Btryune— Stryne. 
StsKe'lis-Chebulis. 
SUke'etl.  Stsks'iL-Stskeltl. 
Stue  Cabitic-Stucabitic. 
8tu'in  — Stuik. 

Stu  ikishve'ni-Stuikishkeni. 
Stu'ix-Stuik. 

Sturgeon  Indians-Nameuilini. 
Stuwi  itamuQ-Stuiehamukh. 
St^uaivn-Siksika. 
Styne  Creek -Stryne. 
Styucson—Tueson. 
8u— Dakota. 
S  uagna  m  Suangua. 
SuaEnee— Suwanne. 
Sualatine— Atfalatl. 
Suali,  Sualy— Cheraw. 
Suanaimucns— Nanaimo. 
Su  a  na  muh^-Okinagnn. 
Suanee  Old  Town  »Suwa 


Suaque,  Suaqui-Zuaque. 
Subaipuras,  Subaipuris  --  s. 
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Succonet,  Succonuaaet— Succon 
Suchamier  =  Lakuii  u  t 
Sucheen— Stikiue. 
S  uc  he-poga  =•  Suka 
8uchni=*Huchul. 
Sachongnewy— Sichomovi. 

Sue  k  a  tnir r  Lakmiut. 
Suckaneaaott— Su 
Suckemba- Eskimo. 

Suckianp,  Sucldaug,  Suckieag-SukinuK. 

li'-Sushlta'  • 


8uclta'-qo-t'ca'»unne'; 
8uco—  A  coma,  Pecoa. 


Sue  qua-cha  to  ny-  Kwatami. 

Suo>«=Kadohadacho. 

Sudproven  -  Adj  ui  tsuppa. 

Sue— Dakota. 

Sufip-  Kekwoi. 

Sugans---Sui:cree. 

Sugar  Eater  band==  Penateka. 

Sugar-Eaters  *»Penointikara. 

Sugar  or  Honey  Eaten- Penateka . 

S  ugartown — K  ulaetaiyi. 

Sugaus-Sugeree. 

Sugg'in-Sukkwan. 

Sug  wau  dug-ah-win-in-e-wur ,  Sug-wun-dug-ah-win- 

in-e  wug-SuKwaunduguhwinmewug. 
Suhiaxe'gUh-Shuyakeluh. 

Sui— Sowi. 
Ball  — Dakota. 
Suipam— Siupam. 
Suislaw— Siuslaw. 
Suivirita — Seu  varita. 
Suka  iahpogi— Sukaispoka. 
Su  ka  ted  ne'  }unn£— Sukeehunetunne. 
8ukiaugks  -  Su  k  laug. 
Sukinatcbi— Sukinatcha. 
SQk-kwe'-tc*= K  watami. 
Suksanchi^Chukchansi. 


Sulajame-8ulujame. 
Su  lan-na-Lulanna. 
Sulatelik-Wishosk. 
Sulawig -meatt-SHawigmlut. 


SuIu'b-ThuIuh. 
Sumacacori — Tti  m  a  eacori . 
8  umanaa — Ta  we  hash . 
Sumaa,  Su  mat-ae- Bunuuw. 
Sumes— Suma. 
Snmi— Zufii. 
8on-maun  —  Sumaun. 
Summe  -  Ktuh. 

Sumonpavi,   Sumoporvy  Sttmopowy, 

Shongoftovi. 
Sun  -  Mlenikaahika. 
8unahume*-S 
Snndia-Sandia. 
8undowna  Sumdum. 
Sun  Flower  Seed  Eater*-Shonivikidika. 
Sungen*  =  Mienikashika. 
Sun  hunter*-Tabeguache. 
Snii-Zunl. 

Sun  ik6eka-=Shungikeheka. 
Sunis  /.nfii. 
Sunk-Suk. 

dutjkaha  napin-Shungkahanapin. 
8ui)ka  yute-tai-Shungkayuteshni. 
Su"ki*aa-Sungkit«aa. 
8unn«—  Zufll. 
Sunnekea- Seneca. 
i-Sunum. 
•'-at- Dakota, 
ndian*- Natchez. 
8u»ti  'SurtKitsaa. 
8uny -Zuni. 

Sunyendeand—Junundat. 
Su'nyitaa,  Sunyftsi— Zufll. 
Suoculo -Sawokli. 
8uouez  =  Dakota. 
Supaii.  Supiea,  8upis  —  Havasupai. 
Suponolevy,  Supowolewy— Shipaulovi. 
Suppai  -  Havasupai. 
Suqqo-aa  — Sukkwan. 
Suquahmiah Suqunmlsh. 
8u-quah-natchah-Sukinatchi. 
Su'wuapmug  -Shuswap. 
i-Sawanl. 


Surlquola— Miemac. 
Surra  Blanco*— White  Mountain 
Surrenderee— Showtucket. 
Surrillos    <  'it "take. 

Su-reua't*-*tbi'-tun-Surghuwt«*thitun. 
S  uaaguey  -  Susuquey . 
Susanna  -Busanlc. 
Suacahannaes,  8t 
Sushetno-Sushitna. 
Sushwap- Kuaut. 
Suaoles-SuHolas. 

Suaquahanna,  8u*qaahannocks,  Susquehanaa,  Sus- 

qnehannagh— Cones  toga. 
Susquchannah  Indiana— Oquaga. 
Suaquehannab  Mlnquay*.  Susquehanna's,  Suaque- 

hannocka,  Suaquehannoea.  Suaquehannoa,  8uaque- 

hanorks.  Suaquehanoes, 

hanougha — Cones  toga. 
Sussee =Sarsi. 
S  uaseeton* — Sisse  ton . 
S  uaae  ko  on — Sarsi . 
Suaaetong.  Suaaetons, 
Suaaez,  Suaai- Sarsi. 
Sussi  tonga =  Si*seton. 
Sussitongs  of  Roche  ! 


80*  za  IdAga-i-Stw-haidagai. 
Sfl'tagn'-Sitiku. 
Sutaguison  -sudacson. 
So'-tai-Sutaio. 

Sutaquiaan,  Sutaquiaau.  Sutaquiaon— Sudacaon. 

Su'taai'na,  Sfita'ya.  Sutayo-Sutaio. 

Suthsette— Seshart. 

Su'-ti-Sutaio. 

S  u  tkhoon — Su  t  k  um . 

8utaet*= Seshart. 

Sutuami-Lutuamiau  Familv. 

Suture«*-Sugeree. 

Suuk-Suk. 

Suuk  kamua-Suk.  Kimus. 

Suwanee  Old  Town.  Suwa'nl— Suwanee. 

Suwanoes- Shawnee. 

Suwarof  —  Kingiak. 

8  u  worof  —  I  'aug  w  i  k . 

8uy»an»=-Suisun. 

Svernofftai— Aglemiut. 

Swa-dabsh— Siamannaa. 

Swaggles   town,  Swaglaw*,   Swaglera,  Swaglea- 

Sawokli. 
S  wa  hoi — Saauagcl . 
Swa  laah— Swalarh. 
Swale*=Sawokli. 
Swali-Cheraw. 

Swampee,  Swampies.  Swamp  Indians,  Swampy  Crook 
Indiana,  Swampy  Creea,  Swampy  Kreea.  Swampy*  - 

Maakegon. 

Swan  Creek  band»Waplsiwisibiwininiwak. 
Swedebiah— Swinomlsh. 

Sweegachie,  Sweegaaaie,  Sweegoehio— Oswefjatehie. 
8  wee*— sarei. 

Swegaachey,  Sw*-ga'-che,   Swegachee,  8wegachey, 

Swegachie.  Swegachy.  8wegatay-.Oswegatchie. 
Sweielpa-Colville. 
Swetgatchie— Oswegatehie. 
Swgahatchies— Sawokliudshi. 
Swi-el-pree— Colville. 
8  wimmia  h — Seq  u  i  m . 
Swo  Kwabiah-Suquamlsh. 
8xa-nu-xl— Skanuka. 

8.  Xaver  du  Bac,  8.  Xavier.  8.  Xavier  del  Bac- 

San  Xavier  del  Bae. 
8.  Xavier  dea  Praia.  8.  Xavier  do*  Pr«*-La  Prairie. 
Sxqomic-Squawmish. 
B-yar*-Saia. 
Sybaik,  Sybayks-Sebaik. 
Sycuan^Scquan. 
Sy-cua^Saikez. 
Sydproven— Adjuitmippa. 
Syllery-Sillery. 

Syneck.  Synek  8yneke«*,  Synekes,  Synicka,  Synne- 

kea,  Synneks— Seneca. 
Syoualaw* — Siuala  w. 
Sypanes — Lipan . 
Syquan-Sequan. 
Syuay— Skway. 
Sywanoia-Siwnnoy. 

Taa -'*i  yal-a-na-wan  -  Heahota  Ayahltona. 
TiaAshiwani-Zufii. 
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Ta-ah-tena — Tatlatunne. 

Tiaiya  hltona  Hluelava-Heshota  Ayahltona. 
Tla'ai-  laahl  lanas. 
Taaogo  — Tioga. 

Taaovaiaxes,  Taaoyayaaea— Tawehash. 

Ta-a'ppu — Tap<». 

Taaaey — TOCMHIT 

T a  ash i   A pnche. 

Taaa  nei  Kuaiakhotana. 

Ta  a-t'co'  lunne-Tamhutthotunne. 

Taatem  hlanah  ktra-Taa. 

Taa  t*ne=Tatlatunne. 

Tab-Tabo. 

Tiib*a'-Tapa. 

Tabaguache,  Tabahuachea  -  Tabeguache. 
Tabaroaa = Tama  roa. 
Tabayaae— Tawehash. 

Tabechya.  Taberuachia,  Tabegwaches,  Tabehuachis, 

Tabe  nachea  -Tabeguache. 
Tabenaa— Taensa. 

Tabequache.  Tabcquache  Utea.  Tabewachea.  Tabia- 

ohls — Ta  bes  ua  c  n  e. 
Tabitible,  Tabittibia.  Tabittikto- Abittibl. 
Tabkepaya~  Walapai. 
Tab  nyu  mu-Tabo. 

Taboayat,  Taboayaaea,  Taboayaaea -Tawehash. 

Tabo  winwu-Tabo. 

Taboyazea,  Tabuayas  - Tawehash . 

Tabrackia-Tabcgunche. 

Tab  wun-wa=Tabo. 

Taby— Talasse. 

Ta  cab-c£  nyu-mflh— Navaho. 

Tacadoeorou— Tncatacuru. 

Tacamanea,  Tacamea=>Taeame. 

Tacaananea=  Pannacanes. 

Tacatacouru— Tacatacuru. 

Ta  tii  'xix  -  Tad  hag  h  u. 

Tacei-Dogi. 

Tacheea=*  Texas. 

Tachekaroreina-Tuscarora. 

Tachea-Tachi. 

Tachi.  Tachiea= Texas. 

Tachlgmyut--  I'naligrnlut. 

Tackankanle~Tnwakoiit. 

Tack  chan  de  au  char- Taekchandeseechar. 

Taclries= Texas. 

Tacnahetca-Taxhnahecha. 

Tacokoquipesceni~  Pincshow. 

T  ac  onea = Taca  m  e . 

Taconet,  Taconick.  Taconock- Taconnet. 

Tacoon  -  Yaquina. 

Tacoptn=-Gupa. 

Tacopoacaa  =  Taposa. 

Tacoa  ■•■Taofs,  Tewa,  Takti. 

Tacoullie=Takulli. 

Tacobavia^Tucubavia. 

Tacuenga— Cahuenga. 

Taculli.  Tacullie.  Ta-cuUies,  Tacully-Takulli. 

Tacupin  =  «iupa. 

T  ac  u  saa " Ta  posa . 

Tadacone  -SLadaeona. 

Taderighronea^Tutelo. 

Tadea  vaqui=>Tadeovaqnl. 

Tadjedjayi-Tadii. 

Tadle  jinga^Tadzhezhinga. 

Tadie  unlkaei"fa-Tail/hctinika8hinga. 

Tadji -Tachi. 

Tadooah — Tadush. 

Tadoucac,  Tadouaae,  Tadooaca.  Tadooaaac,  Tadoua 

aaciens<=»TadouHnc. 
Tadpole  place  —  Tokogalgi. 
Ta  dum  '-ne -  Telom id. 
Taduaac.  Taduaaekuk-Tadousnc. 
Ta-ee  tee  tan=Tihittan. 
Tae-keo-ge  -  Tuskegee. 
Taencaa- Taensa. 
Taenaapaoaa  -Tangibao. 

Taflque-Tajique. 

Tagago  -Teguayo.  * 

Tagahoah  -  Neglucca. 

Tagaa^  Tai  kits. 

Tagcque  TajiqiiO. 

Ta  ge-uing-ge.  Tage  unge-  <  la  listen. 

TaKHiaratzoriamut«=ToKiamts<.rik. 

Tagique— Taj  ique. 

Tagna  — Tewa. 

TagnoB  Tuno. 

Tagoanate-Taguanate. 


Tagochsanagcchti  — Onondaga  ( vil. ^. 
Taguacana ,  T  agu a canea — Ta  wn  k on  1 . 
Taguace,  Taguaias  -Tawehash. 
Taguaio  «■  Teguayo. 

Taguaia,   Taguailaa.   Taguayarea.   Tagaayas.  Tav 

faayaxea.    Taguaycea.    Taguayea.  Taguayoa- 
awehash. 
Tagui" Kiowa  Apache. 
Tagukereah— Apache. 
Tagukerfah- Kiowa  Apache. 
Tagona-I^igiina. 
Tagua— Taikus. 
Tagutakaka-Taguta. 
Tagwa=l'atawba. 
Tahagm  yu  t — Ta  hagm  i  u  t . 
Tab  ahteena  *■  Tatlatu  n  n  e. 
Ta  hail  la.  Ta-hail-ta-Tlelding. 
Tahalasochte=Talaha«*ee. 
Ta'hana— Ute. 
Tahanaa.  Tahanoe-Tano. 
Tahaaae—Tawsee. 
Tahaten=Tatlatunne. 
Ta  hba- Maricopa,  Papago. 
Tah6a  pa-Takhchapa. 
Tah'-che-Tudii. 

Tah  chunk  wash  taa- Oyatexhicha. 
Tahco-~Taku. 

Tahculi.  Tah  cully-TakulIi. 

Tah-cul  tna—  Lekwlltok. 

Tahekie,  Tahelie-Takulli. 

Tahcnaa— Taensa. 

Tahiannihoaq— Kannehouan. 

Ta  hi  cha-pa  han  na.  Ta  hichp'  —  KawaiiMi. 

Tahkali.  TahkalUea-Takullf. 

Tahk  heeah-Ta«ish. 

Tah  khl,  Tahkoli=Takulli. 

Tah'kotin'neh-Takutine. 

Tah  lewah-Tolowa. 

Ta'hh'mnin  =  Navaho. 

Tah-lum-ne  -Telomni . 

Tahogale.  Tahogalewi-  Yuchl. 

Tahohyahtaydootah— Kapozha. 

Tahokiaa»Cahokia. 

Tahon  taenrat  Tohon  taen  rat. 

Tahoa— Taos. 

Tahaagrondie,  Tahaahgrondie— Tiosahrnndion. 

Tah  aau  gaa-Ta.N*Ki  is  Band. 

Tahae— 1  alaase. 

Tah  ae- pah —Tushepaw. 

Tahtl-ahin=Talal. 

Tah  toot— Huchnom. 

Tahuacana.  Tahuacane.  Tahuacano.  Tahuacaar 

Tahvaeoni  -Ta  wa  kon  i . 
Tahuaiaa.Tahuallau*.  Tahuaya.  Tahuayace.  Tahua 

yacea,  Tahuayaa,  Tahuayaae,  Tahuayaaea  —  Ta »t- 

nanh. 

Tahuglank.  Tahnglncka-Tnhnglauk. 
Tabuha-ynta — Tak  h  u  ha  y  u  ta . 
Ta-hu'-ka-nl'— Tawakoni. 
Tahulauk— TahiiKlauk. 

Tahwaccaro.  Tah-wac  car  ro.  Tahwaccona.  Tafcvic 
corroe,  Tah  war  carras  Tah-wah  ca-roo,  Tah  vak 
carro,  Tahwaklero-Tawakoni. 

Tahwei  =  Tagui. 

Ta'  ia- Nutria. 

Taiahounhina- Aleut. 

Ta'  ia  kwe-Nutria. 

Tai'-*q-T>igh. 

Tai'  chi  da-Taisida. 

Ta-id««  Pueblos. 

Taigas — Texas. 

Tai  ga  tab «»  Taos. 

Taigha.  Ta-ih—Tyigh. 

Tanna,  Taiinamu— Taos. 

Tayaa-=  Texas. 

Tai  kie  a  pain  -  Tai  ti  ua  pa  ra . 

Taikuahi-Taikus. 

Taillnchea-Talinchi. 

Taimamarea-Turnamar. 

Tain  geea  ah  taa-Tengoratsekutchin. 

Tain  geea  ah  taah-Tange«wt^. 

Ta  i'niqk'ad"'a-Tadhaghu. 

Tainw  ■=  Pueblos. 

Tainkoyo^  Nishinam. 

Tai'otl  la'nas—Daiyuahblanaa. 

Taioux  =  Texas. 

Talrtla-Tyteh. 
|  Taitcedawi-Taisida. 
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Tai-tim-piM,  Tal-tin-a-pam. 

p&u-Taitinapam. 
T*i  u  ic  k  ■  K  a  tchin «-  Tanj 
Tai-tiogai-Teauque. 
Tiiu  gees  ah  taah-'r 
Tal  wa- Pueblos. 
Tai'ya  =  Nmriu. 

Tai  ya  yan'-o-khotan'a-Taiyanyanokhotana. 
Tajaa=Ta\ra. 

Takadht-Tukkuthkutchln. 

Takahagane— Ontwaftanha. 

Takahli-Takulll. 

Takaiakaa-Takaiak. 

Takai'  yakho  tan'a-Jujcelnute, 

Takijakaen-Takaiak. 

Takali,  TakaM-TakulIi. 

Takama- Yakima. 

Takapo  iahak— Attacapa. 

Takapaitjtona,  Takapiin-tonwanna-'Takapsfnton- 

wanna. 
Taku -Taku. 

Tajaa'i-tee'^wut-Takarichekhwut. 
TakaiUna=-TukeMina. 
Takawaro-Tawakoni. 
Takaj-Tukkuthkutchin. 

i  utai'  upce'-TakdheskautKlupshe. 
,-un  iun'-ne-TurKheatlt«atun. 
j,     _«[ ..e-TakulU. 
Takensa-Tncnxa. 

Ta  keacl'-toa  U'-na-Turghestltsatun. 
Tikhayuna- Aleut. 
Takhe-Taos. 
Takh  tarn — Serranos. 

Takikatagamute.  Takiketagamuta— Takikctak. 

Takilma-Takelma. 

Takiml  i.din  -  Ta  k  i  m  i  1  d  i  ng. 

Ta  kit  kutchin-Tatlitkutohin. 

T'akkwel  ottine— Takfwelottine. 

Takla-  aedi  -  D*  k  t  la  we<\i. 

Tako,  Takon-Taku. 

Takon  Indians- Nuklako. 

Takoos-Tnku. 

i-Tukutine. 


Takahagemut-Takahak. 
Takaomut.  Taksomute^Takchuk. 
Tak  aai  kan-Tuxican. 
Taksumut-Takchuk. 
Taktchag  nnout — Ta kshak . 
Takten-tan— Takdentan. 
Taktla  uedi  =  DnktlawcdL 
Taktachagmjut-Takfthak. 
Taku -Taku  tine. 
Ta  k ' an e 'di -Tak wanedi. 
Taku  k6n  - Tak  i 
Ta  kul  l-Takulli. 
Taqu-qwan  —  Taku. 
Ta  ka  rth-Tukkuthkutchln. 
Ta  Kutchi-Kxkimo. 
Ta  kuth  Kutchin-Tukkuthkutchin. 


Tak  yaiuna  kwe«Takya. 
Talabouches,  Talabouchi ■ 
Talac  =  Talak. 
r  aladigi  =>  TaludeRa. 
Talairans  — Cherokee. 
Talanaaochte — Talahaasoe. 
Talamatan,  Talamatun— Huron. 
Talangamanae  Khemnichan. 
TaJani-'THlHiiiyi. 
Talantui  — Talatui. 
7a-la-ottLne— Chintagottine. 
"aiapcnchea.  Talapoaahai.  Talapoosas, 
Talapouases.  Talapus -Talapoosa. 


'alaasee  —  Talawse. 
alatigi  -  Taladega. 
alawa— Tolowa. 

alchedon,  Talchedutna— Alchedoma. 
al-ches— Tachl. 
alch  kuedi=Tuhlkoedi. 
alcotin  =  Tautin. 
a  leg-ana,  Taiegawes— Cherokee, 
alfhanaa,  Talehoui 
alemaya  «=  Tututui. 
iX-Talio. 


Tal-e-aee,  Taleaay  Petlt-Tala**}. 
Taleata-Tatetta. 
Tal-hush-to-ny— Mulluk. 
Tall,  Talkies  ^Tala&se. 
Talicomish-Talio. 
Taliepatava — Taliepntaua. 
Taiikwa-Tellieo. 

Talimachusy .  Talimuchusy - Tal  1  imucha»L 
Talinches  —  Talinchl. 
T  alio  'mH— Tal  io. 
Talipuces— Talapoosa. 

Talia,  Talis*.  Talisees,  Talis!.  Tallsse-Talasae. 
Talkoaten.  Talkotin-Tautin. 
Talkpolis-Takulli. 
Talla-Tala. 
Tallabutea  -  Talapoosa. 
Talladega  -  Ta  laden  a . 
Tallagewy— Cherokee. 
Tallanaski  — Seminole. 
T  a  1 1  ah  aasa — Ta  1  a  haxseo . 
Tallabaaae  — TaluKst'hatchl. 
Tallahaaaee=Tulaha.«»ee,  Tala!"«e. 
Talla  Hogan.  Talla  hoRamii    A  wutobi. 
Tallapoosa-Tulapoosa. 
Tallaae-Tahlasi. 
Tallase-Talaase.  Talawwhatchi. 
Tal  1  asee — Talaaae. 
Tal  la  se  hatch  ee. 
Taflawee,  Tallasaie -Talaw. 
Talla  town -Tala. 
Tal-lau-gue  chapco  pop-cau-Tulu 
Tallawa  Thlucco- Apalachioola. 
Talledega—Taladega. 
Tallegwi  =  Cherokee. 
TaUehassas-Tulaha.<»ee. 
T  allenches -  Talinchl. 
TalU-see  Hatchu— Tulajwehatchi. 
Tallesees.  Talleaaees—Tala-Hse. 
Talle  whe-anas-  Hotalihuyana. 
Tal'-le-wit-sus— Waco. 
Tallibooaet.  Tallibousies-Tulapoosa. 
Talligefi,  Talligewi-Cherokee. 


terokee. 
Tallimuchaso-Talimuchasl. 
Tall  in  chee,  Tal  lin-chee- Talinchl. 
Tallion-Talio. 
T  alii  on  Nation-  Bel  lacoola. 
Tallise,  Talliaee, 
T  allium- Tal  lo. 
Tallmachusse— Taluamutchasi. 
Tal  lo-wau — Apalachioola. 
Tal  lo  wau  mu-chos-*ee— Taluamutchasi. 
Tal  lo-wau  thlucco— Apalachleola. 
Tallpoo*at-Tala|x)osa. 
Talltectan  =-  Tah  1  tan . 
Talluches-Tullnchi. 

Tallushatchea,  Tallusthatchea— TalaaMchatchi. 
Tally  hogan  -  A  watobi. 
Talmachuesa,  Talmachuaee,  Talmachnaon 
chuata.  Talmachuasee-Taluaiuutchasi. 
Tal'  ma-mi'-tce— Talinamiche. 
T  a  1  motchaai — Tallm  uchasi . 
Talonapl— Talonapln. 
Talo'lafla  taina— Talohlatia. 
Talqoe'di,  Tal-qua-toe-Tahlkoedl. 
Tald-Tulsa. 

Tal  sote'ena  ~  Tut  wn  not  tine. 
Tal'tao  )unni— Talto-shtuntudo. 
Taltotin-Tnutin. 
T'altaan  Ottine-Tataanottlne. 
Tal'  fOc-tun 
Talu-Talahl. 
Tilua  liko- Apalachioola. 
Taluita-Talio. 
Taluia'-Tallulah. 
Ta  lum-nea-Telamnl. 
Taluaaa— Taenaa. 
Ta- lu  ■  wa — To  I  o  wa. 
Talvoi-Walpi. 
Taly— Talasse. 
Talyan^Tahltan. 
Tamachola — Tamazula. 
Tamahle— Tamali. 
Tamalcaa— Timucua. 
Tamaiya— Santa  Ana. 
Tamaj  aba — Mohave. 
•Tamal. 
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;i-Itamalgl. 
1-TamahTi. 
Tarn  alios,  Tamala— Tamal. 
Tamankamyam— Serrano*. 

Tamarais,  Tamarcaa,  Tamarobas.  Tamaroia,  Tama- 
rojas,  Tamaronaa,  Tamaroaea,  Tamaroaoa.  Taina- 
roraa,  Tamaroaa,  Tama 

roa. 

Tamaaabea.  Tamaaaba— Mohave. 
Tamaaqueao  -  Tramaaqueac. 
Tamatlea-Tamali. 
Tamawaa=Tamaroa. 
Tamaya,  Ta  ma ya=Santn 
Tamayaca-Tawehash. 
Tambecaa-Tombigbee. 
Tamecongh  -Tinieum. 
Tamea= Jemez. 


Tameacamenga  -=•  Ti'in 
Ta  me'-tah  -Taniali. 


Tami-Tano. 
Tami  congh  -Tin  icum. 
Tamiquia— Tamique. 
Tamitzopa  Tamichopa. 
Tamlocklock — Tamuleko. 
Tammalanos-Tatnnl. 
Tammaaeea—  Yamaaee. 
Tamole'caa, 
Tamorla,  r~ 
Tamoa— Pecos. 
Tamotcbala  -  Tnmazula. 
Tamotble — Tamah  1  i. 
Tamoucougoula— A  voyellea. 
Tampacuaaes=  Knrankawa. 
Tamp  Paa-Utea—  Yam  pa. 
Ta  muT  kee  — Itarualgt. 
Tamy,  Tamya— Santa  Ana. 
Ta-aah-wee— Tenawa. 
Tanai— Athapascan  Family. 
Tanakhothaiak.  Tanakhotkhaik-Tanakot. 
Ta  nak-tonch.  Ta-aakteuk-Tenaktak. 
Tanana. 

tchin. 
Tanaai-T 
Ta  aa-tiu-ae-  Kuwchodinne. 
Ta  na-taa'-ka-Tnnetsukanumanke. 
Ta'aawunda — Tona  wanda. 
Tan  u  ya   mhi.i  Ana. 

Tancaguaa,  Tancagueia,  Tanc  agues,  Taacagucz, 
Tancaguiea,  Taacabaa,  Taacaauea,  Tancabuoa, 
Tanoamaa-»Tonkawa. 

Tancamea— Tacatne. 

Taacaaea,  Taaeaoaay,  Tancaovee,  Taacaoye,  Tan- 

cards — Ton  ka  wa. 
Tancaro— Tawakoni. 
Taacaaea,  Tancaveya— Tonka  wa. 
Tanchebatchee-Tukabatcht. 
Taachipahoe = Ta  nt?i  bao. 
Ta»cl'-tac  »uaae-Taltuahtuntude. 
Tancowaya-Tonkawa. 

Ta«d*a«    ui'na  e'nikaci'xa~Tangdhangtankac- 

nikashika. 
Ta'-iie— Dyani. 
Tane— Tanyi. 
Taneka  anya— Biloxi. 
Taneaaee — Ta  waaa. 
Tanewa-Comanchea,  Tane  wans 
Tanga'c,  Tangaaakoe— Tongas. 


Tan- 


Tenawa. 


Tangeboaa.  Tangibac.  Tangibao,  Tangi 
gibaoa.    Tan'gipaha',  Tangipahoa, 

Tangipahoa. 
lai'baneB,  ~ 


Taai 

eho. 
Taaico-Tunica. 
Tanignagmjut— Ltesnol. 
Taniguag  -  A I  e  ksash  k  i  na. 
Ta  nfka-ahing  ga—  Hangatanga. 
TanikSa,  Tanikwa  =  Tunica, 
Taniquo— Tanico. 
T a  n  is h  =  A  ri kara. 
Taniyumu'h—  Paviotso. 
Tanjibao  -  Tangibao. 
Tan'  ka  wa.  Tankaway-Tonkawa. 
Tank  heeah-Tagi-h. 
Tanko-Nhhlnam. 
Tanko  Indian.  Tanka-Tonkawa. 
Tankum=Tanko. 
Tan  nah-ataia-en— Jiearilln. 
Tannai- Atbnpnscan  Family. 
Tanna  Ku tchi  ■  Tcnankutchin. 


Tanaocksa — Bannock. 
Tannontatox— Tionontati. 
T'ano'     K  ii  ■•  i. 
Tano— Hano. 

Tan  o  chioragoa  —  Deyodeshot. 

Ta-aoch  tench,  Ta  nock- tanch —Tenaktak. 

Tanoi— Hano. 

Tanonan-Tanoan  Family. 

Tf-Boa  Kutchin-Tenankutchin. 

Taaoo-Kloo. 

ine— Ualisteo. 


TaaqoiBBO-Tanico. 
Tanaawhot  dinneh- 
Tanai— Tennessee. 
Tanaipaho— Tangibao. 
Tan  ta  hade  —  Tongas. 
Tantawait.  Ta  n 
Ta-tdo'a-Tan. 
TaatiB-Tautin. 
Tantoa-Tontos. 
Tan  towa-Tan. 


*• 

Tanu  Haade  — Kloo. 
Tan-uh-tuh  -  Tenak  tak. 
Ta  nun  kutoh-Ia— Tenankutchin. 
Tanua—  Hano. 

TaB  wa'-k'aa  wa-»a'-xe— Tanwal 
Tan  wan  oinxa— lanwanshinka. 
Tanwa»-jbia— Tongigua. 
Tan'wa»  ^a'xe- Tsisnuwashtakc 
Ta"wa°-zhika  -  T<  )iigigua. 


Taat 

Tatsanottiur 


Tanyi  haautah- Tanyi. 
Tao-Taos. 
Taoapa-Tapa. 
Taobaianea, 
Tawohash 
Taogariaa.  Taogria— Ontwaganha. 
Taolna'aa  xa'da-i— Taol-naas-hadai 
Taopi'a  band  —  Farmers'  Band. 
Taoros,  Taoaana.  Taoaaa,  Taoaea,  Taoaij  — T 
Taoa  Indiana— Moache. 
Taoaia,  Taoaitea,  Taoay—Taos. 
Taoa  Yutaa- Moache. 
Taotin-Tautin. 


Taouachaa - Ta  wasa. 
Taouayachea,  Taouayaa  «=  Tawehash . 
Taoucaaea—  Tawakoni, 
Taovayaiacea,  Taoyayaaca— Tawehaxh. 
Taowa— Tewa. 
Ta-ojra-ta-dn-ta-  Kapozha. 
Yutaa-"" 


Tao 

Tap— Tabo. 
Tapage  —  Pi  tahauerat. 
Tapahauoek— Qnioucohanoc. 
Tapahowerat,  Tapaje-I  ' 
Tapakdgi -  Klamath. 
Tapanaea -Tappan. 
Ta  pa-taj-je-Tapa. 
Tapguchaa  -  Taposa. 
Taph  ulgee  —  Attapul  gas. 
Tapicletca-Tapishlecba. 
Tapiel-Japul. 
Tapialcca— Tapishlecha. 
Ta  pkhak  -  Taa  pk  uk. 
Tapkhakgmut— Tapkachmiut. 
Tapkhamikhuagmut-Topanika. 
Ta  po-cka  -  Ta  pot  h  ka. 

-Tenaktak. 


Tappa~  Pitahauerat. 
Tappaan.  Tappaanea  Tappaen  —  Tappan. 
Tappage,  Tappage  Pawnee- Pitahauerat. 
Tappariea  Comanchea— Intsakaiia. 
Tappaye  Pawnee  =-  Pitahauerat. 
Tappen.  Tappeaaeea,  Tappenta— Tappan 
T:aq»-Taku. 
Ta  qai'-ya-Takhaiya. 
T : a  qdentan  -  Ta kden ta n . 
Ta'qdjik-En-Tuxican. 
Taqeattna'-Takestina. 
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Ta  qta-Choctaw. 
Taqtci-Takhchi. 

TaqtikIA"Pa»  *ataii-Dtakhtikianpandhata*hi. 

Taquhayuta-Takhuhayuta. 

Taqui-fagui. 

Taquitxata-Katontita. 

Ta-qu'niilc-cs  -Tututni. 

Taracarl-Tareque. 

Taracone—  Faraon. 

Taracton,  Taractou— Catskill. 

Tarahomaxa,  Tarahumari-Tarahumare. 

Taraktons-Catskill. 

Taral-Toral. 

Tarancahuaaes-  Karankawa. 
Tartn  teens- Abnaki. 
i- Faraon. 


Tareguano- Tarequano. 
Tarentcens.  TarenMnes.  " 
Tapeopmeut  —  Kopagndut. 
Tarhetown—Cranetown 
Tarimari—Tiirahuinare. 
Tarkena,  Tarkoo  — Taku. 
Taromari— Tarahumare. 
Taroa- Yavapai. 
Tarpkarzoomete  —  Taapk  ufc. 
Tarracones  =  Faraon. 
Tarra  Iumanes  — Tawehaah. 
T  arraktons — Ca  ta  k  i  1 1 . 


Tarrentens,  Tarrentinea- Abnaki. 
Tarreor-meut-  Kopagmiut. 
Tarruraw  -  T»i  11  u  lah . 
Tartanee— Dadens. 
Taruararaa  -  Tarah  umare. 
Taruraw—Tallulah. 
Tarwaraa,  Tarwaasaw— Tawaaa. 
Ta  rx.  li  i  tea7  lunns',  T'a-rsi'-U  1  test'  }unn*'- 

Targhiliiu«hettunne. 
T'a-rxi'-U  i' junn«-Chetle»iyetunne. 
Ta-rxK-'a-a'-tan— Targhinaatun. 
Ta'-rsttt-t'eo  »tmne-Targh  u  1 1  botunne. 
Tasimewe- Navaho. 


Tascorint.  Taacororina«= 
Tasculuxa— Tancalusa. 
T  aac  urorcua  —  Tusca  rora. 
T ash  ash  -  Kadohadacho. 
Ta  aha  va  ma- Navaho. 
Tashec*— Tasis. 

Taah-e-pi-Tushepaw. 

Tash  gatxe -Ta.«h katze. 

Taahi  —  Mescalerow. 

Tashin- Apache,  Kiowa  Apache. 

Tashl'ns-Jiearilla. 

Tash  t  ve '  =■  Ta  w«htye. 
Taah- x  uta=  Moaehe. 
Ta  ei'n-da— Tc:*inde. 
Ta  sindje  gaga  -Hnngntunru 
Task  ah  o.  T  as  ka  16  le  n\  T 
Taskarosins   T  nscarora. 
Taskegee  =-Tn*kegee. 
Taakfaji  —  Tuskegee. 
Ta  skiri'yl-'Ta.'.kigi. 
Taakikia^Tuskegee. 

raskiroras,  Taskororine.  Taaks-Tuacnrora. 
r»a  la'nas.  Tas  Lennas-T 
raimam  area  =»  T  u  mania  r. 

rasnahela  -Taj«hnahceha. 
Taane—  Knaiakhotana. 
.'aaquiqui  —  Tuxkegee. 
'ass  a  u  tea*  us — C  b  I  e  k  ahom  i  n  y . 
assenocogoula,  T 
aasetchie  » Ta.se tsi 
'assay  =**  Trx  »sey. 
ass  i  u»s  a  k  =  TfUd  uaak 
aatalu^a  —  Ta^caluvi 
aataaaaronia— Tazt 
a'  aun-ma'^ftnni- 

itamitka-Takamitka. 
itanchaki,  Tatanchi 
Kutcliin  -Tutchonekutchfn. 


oilier. 


Tatayahukli-Tutalosi. 
Tatayojai  =  Matatruay. 
Ta-t'ca'-tun— Tatlatunne. 
Tatche.  Tatcbees  — Taebl. 
Tatchek-Tachik. 

Ta  tci '  qwut,   Ta  tci'  qwut  me,  Ta-tci'  ts'-na— Ta- 

chikhwutme. 
TV-tcu  qaa-li'-tan-Tatshukhaslitun. 
Ta  tcfi  wlt  '-Tachuwit. 
M-tdo'a-Ta. 

Tits'  IkJa-San  Andrea  Coamlata. 

TaTEntaait-Iahwtimot. 

Tata  Platt-Tuxhepaw. 

Ta-te-  pain  —  K  i  vu  ksa. 

T'a'teqe-Tateke. 

Tateraa-Tutelo. 

Tates-Tait. 

Tatbzey  Kutchi.  Tathxey-Kutshi~Trotsikkutchin. 

Tatikhlek,  Tatitlack.  TatiUak-Tatitlek. 

Tatkaanai-Takini. 

Tatla-Tatlatan. 

Tatliakhtana  =>  C  hugach  igmiut. 

Tatloulgees-Hlahlokalka. 

Tatouche-Makah,  Tatooche.  • 

Ta  towa— Ta. 

Ta-tqlaq'-tOa  tfn'-ns,  Ta-fqla'-tun-Tatlatunne. 

Tatqu'nma— Soyennow. 

Tatsab  Kutchin-Tatmkutehin. 

Tatachigmut,  Tatschigmuten— Unaligmiut. 

TE-tseb  kutch In'-Tataakutehin. 

Tajse  inihk  aci-'a    K  a  tine. 

Tatsepa— Tushepaw. 

Ta  ta'eys— Tavachazii i 

Tatahiantin,  f atshikotin  =  Tat>hiaut : u. 

T  atUan  ottine-Tataanottine. 

Ta-tu—  Huchnom. 

Ta  tas— San  Marcos. 

TaUei  KuUbi-Tn.t.slkkutchln. 

1^  la  u  c    b  &  t  c  ti    ™  1^  1 1  k  i  i  ^.^11  t  c  \  i  \ . 

Taucos-Hano,  Tewa. 

Taughtanakagnet-Taeonnet. 

Taugwik-Paugwlk. 

Ta  ui— Taos. 

Tauka  ways— Tonka  wa. 

Taukiea-Sauk. 

Taulasse  Viejo— Talawe. 

Taapanica— Topanika. 

Ta-utb-Taoa.  « 

Tautblacotcbcau—  Hlekatcbka. 

Tau  Uawot-dinni-Tatsanottine. 

Taiiweash— Tawchaah. 

Taua-Nantieoke. 

Tauxaniaa.  Tauxilnanians— Tanxnitania. 


nltanla. 

Tavaiasss,  Tavaiasea— Ta  we  hash. 
Tavakavas— Tawakoni. 
Tavaroas — Tamaroa. 
Ta  vayaa — Ta  wehaah. 
Tavewachi.  Tai 
Tavira— Tabira. 
Tavo— Tabo. 
Tavoayases— Tawehash. 
Tavossi «-  Ta  wasa . 
Tavoyacea-Tawehaah. 
Tawaa-Ottawa. 
ta-wac-Tawash. 


Tasracani.  Tawacanie,  Ta- 
wa  ca-ro.  Tawacarro,  Tawaccaras, 
Tawaccoroe=Tawakoni. 
Tawachgua.no— Nanticoke. 
Tawackanio—  Tawakoni. 
Tawackguano  — Nanticoke. 
Tawaconle  — Tawakoni. 
Ta  wai  hash,  Tawai'  hi  as— Tawehash. 
Tawakal,  Tawakanas,  Tawakanay    Tawakany.  Ta 
wa  ka  ro,  *" 
wakoni. 
Ta  waktenk -Tenak  tak . 
Tawalemaes— Tuolumne 
Tawanis-Yowani. 
Ta  wareka  -  Ta  wa  koni. 
Tawas- Ottawa,  Tewa, 
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Tawatawu,  TawaUww- Miami. 
Tawawag,  Tawawog-  Nameaug. 
Tawawi.  Tawaya- Ottawa. 
Tawculliea-Takullf. 
Tawe'nikacr*a-Tawenlka«hika. 
Ta'-wi  gi-Panto  Domingo. 
Ta  wia'-ta  wta-  Dooeaedoowe. 
Tawitakaah  —  Kadohadaeho. 
Tawixtawea.  Tawixti- Miami. 
Tawixtwi  =  Miami.  Pickax 
Ta  wkamee — Toktakamal. 
Ta  Wolh-Taos. 
Taw  waaaa — Ta  wasa. 
Taw- wa- tin- Tautln. 
Taw  weeaha-Tawehash. 
Taxawaw-Toxaway. 
Taxe-Taos. 
Taxej  una- Aleut. 
Taxeth-Takulli. 
Taxemna- Aleut. 
Taxenen  t  -  Tauxenent. 
Taxique^-THjique. 
hritti"  Apache. 
TaxkbU-Takulli. 
Tax  pa  I'apago. 
Tay  ab  Muck— Tzauamuk. 
Tayachquana — Man  ticoke. 
Tayaa-Texaa. 
Ta  yatcajl-Tayachazhi. 
Tayberon-Taoti. 
Taynayan— i 
Tayoga-Tloga. 


Tayoaap-Tuhezep. 
Tay  Ot  lek-Tatitlek. 


Tayude— Isleta. 
Tayunchoneyu— Yoroonwasro. 
Tay  wan,  Tay-waugh— Tewa. 
Tare-char,  Taxe-par-war  ne«-cha— Bans  Arcs. 
Tbutama— Tubwtama. 
Tcla'ai  la'naa-Chaahl,  ChaahManaa. 
Tca'i-Jd'-kam'-tca-da-Chaikikararhacla. 
TcaUra  wiawu,  Tcai'-«ri-« 
Tc!ak!-Chak. 
Tca-ka'-n*.  Tea  ki'-nha'. 
Tcakqai-Chakkai. 
Tea'  kwai-na-Chakwaina. 
Tea'  kwai  na  nyu-mu—  Asa. 
Tcakwaina  wiawii— Chakwaina. 
Tcalrwaya'lxam— Chakwavalham. 
Tca-la-cuc-Chalo*is. 
Tcala  -itgElit-Chalaitgelit. 
Tcalke- Cherokee. 


Tcata  xa'dai-Chata-hadai. 
Tca'tua-Chetawe. 

Tcawa'gia  ataata'-i^Chawagbvuturtae. 

Tcawa'xamux=.  Nicola  Band. 

Tcawi-Chaui. 

Tcaxu— Chagu. 

To'  Eca'atq — Xootka. 

Tce-d'i'-ta-ne'-Chetco.  , 

Tcedunga— Chedungn. 

Tceewadigi.  Tceewage-Tsa warii. 

Tceenake  okiaela — Cnegnakeokiaela. 

Tce^am  -  <  'henm. 

Tce'i  Id' ka-ra'-tca-da-Cheikikarachada. 
Tee  indegotdin-Chelndekhotding. 
Toeniwere— Chiwere. 
Tceko'alto-Chekoalch. 
Tee'  li-Cheli. 

Tee  me,   Tee  me'  te"ne\   Tce-me'  )unne— Cheme- 

tunne. 

Tc'e'natc'aath-Chenachaath. 


TelmP" 
Tcanka  oqa»=Chankaokhan. 
T c  a»  kaxa  o Una  =■  C h a n  kag haotina, 
Tca°  kute~Chankut> 
Tcan-ona— Wuzikute. 
Tcinta— Chants. 
Tea'  olgaqaadi— Chaolgakhasdl. 
Tcapokele— Chapokele. 

Tea  qta'  a*-yadi',  Tca  qta'  ha"-ya'.  Tca-ta'-Choc- 

tnw. 

Tcatct'ai^Chatcheenl. 
Tca'to6nU-Schachuhil. 


Tce-oqba — Cheok  h  ba. 
Tee  p'o-eke  yii'-«-Cheposhkeyine. 
Tceq  huha-t©» -Chek h uhaton . 
Tcerokieco— Cherokee. 
Te'fc-olflc'-tun-  Chesthltishtun. 
Tc  ea  qan'-me-Echulit. 

Tcetcelmen-Chetchelmen. 
Tcetcilwok-Chechilk.k 
Tc«'-tf-Cbetco. 
Tceti  namu- Teheti. 
TcA'-il  lun-nf— Chetco. 
Tc«t  lea'-i  ye'  jttnn*'— Chetlesiyetunne. 
Tcet  lea'  tcan  jun'n*  =  Chet]e*ch 
Tce-jo'qa»'  ye-Chedtokhauye. 
Tee  jo  yin'  e-Chetltoyine. 
Tceta-CheU. 
Tct'tatlEa-Skalametl. 
Tc*t  tan'-ne-Chettane. 
Tcit-tan'  ne'-ne-( 

rtl-ti?1 

Tceiie'q-Cheuek. 
Tcewadt-Tscwarii. 
Tce'waa— Chewaa. 
Tce'-xi-ta — C  hegh  I  ta . 
TcexuTi»— Chcghulln. 
Tee  yin'-y«— Cheyinye. 
Tchactaa— Choc  taw. 
Tcha  ginduefU-i— Chagtndneftei. 
Tchagvagtchatchachat— < 
Tcha  nelim--Ch»ihelim. 
Tchahikai  tcahika-P 
Tchaimuth-Chaik. 
Tchai  noh-Tmno. 
Tchakankni  =.Chakan  kn  i. 


Tcha'kele  Taiwiah-Chakeletalwlah. 
Tchakenikni=Chakankni. 
Tchakh  toligmiouth  - Sha ktol igra i  u t. 
Tchaktchan —Chickasaw. 
Tcha  kutpalln-Chakutpaliu. 
Tcbalabonea— Cholovone. 
Tcha  lal-Chalal. 
Tcha  lawai- Chalawai. 
Tcha  ma'mpit  =  Chamampit. 
Tcha  mifu  amim.  Teh  ammifu  — Chamifu. 
Tch'ammiwi-Chamiwi. 
Tchampikl*  ami'm-Champikle. 
Tchandjoeri  Kuttchin— T 
Tehanka'ya-  Ton  kawa. 
Tcha  ntcha'mpenau  amir 
Tchan  tchan tu  amim— Chanchantu. 
Tchan  tkai'p-Chantkaip. 
Tchaouachaa— Chaouacha. 
Tchaoumaa— Chakchluma. 
Tcha  pana*tin~ChapanaghUn. 
Tcha  pu'ngathpi-Chapungathpi. 
Teh  atagiT-Chatagihl. 
Tcha  tagshish  -  Chatagshish. 
Teh  atalruin— ("hatakutn. 
Tcha  tamnei-ChatamneL 
Tchatcbaldgoa—  Atehatchak 
Tcbatchakigouat-  Ka.sk  ank  la. 
Tchatchaklng-  A  tchatc  ha" 
Tcha  tchambit 

Tcha  tchemewa  -Chachemewa. 
Tch'atchif-Chachlf. 
Tcha  tchimmahi  yuk— Chachim 
Tcha  tchmewa— Chachlmewa. 
Tcha  tchokuith-Chacho 
Tcha  tilkuei-Chatilkuci. 
Tchattaonchi — Chatta 
Tcha  waya'd— Chawayed. 

Tchi-wi-Chaui. 
Tcha  wulktit-Chawulktit. 
Tehaxki  Uko-Chakihlako. 
Tchaxla't^kah- Upper  Chi 
Tchaxiukuah-Nex  Perces. 
Tcha  yakon  amim— Yaquina. 
Tcha-yaznel  amim— Yam  el. 
Tch'  Ayankeld-  Yonkalla. 
Tcha  ya\ o  amim— Alsea. 
Tche  a  nook— Cheerno. 
Tchehelea— Chehalt*. 
Teheh-nita-Chinita. 

i-Tlakluit. 
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Tchetin  nimu-TchetL 
Tche-waaaan=Sewathen. 
Tchiactaa— Choctaw. 
TohiaxaokuaE-  Ponca. 
Tchibaiquc = St»  baik . 
Tchicachae  ^Chickaxawhay. 
Tchicachas— Chickaaaw. 
Tchi  cargut  ko  tun  Naklako. 
Tchiduakoumgou-s,  Tchiduakc 
akangouen. 


igue 


Tchiechrone-  Eskimo. 
T  chiglit-  Kopugmiut. 
TcbTna-bui  -pah- 1  si  eta. 
Tchihogaaat- Maricopa. 
Tchikachae-rhickiisawhay. 
Tchikaia    <  hiikasaw. 
Tchikemaha-Cliitimacha. 
Tchikeylis-Chehalis. 
TchI  kin'-  Pinaleflos. 
Tcbilcat-Chilkat. 
Tchilko  ten  -  Ml  kotin. 
Tchilouit~Tlukluit. 
Tchinik.  Tchinimuth-Chinlk. 
Tchinooks,  Tchi'  nooks.  Tchinoux— < 
Tchin  fa  gottine-Chintagottino. 
Tch'  intchal=»Chinchal. 
Tchin-tpa-Oottine— Chintagottine. 
Tchio  ukakmioute  -  C  h  i  u  kak. 
Tchipan  Tchkk-Tchick-Chippaiichickchick. 
Tc  hip  way  ana  wok  =■ Chil 
Kv 


pewyan. 
Tulkepala. 


i-Chitxa. 
Tchitimachaa— Chitimacha. 
Tcho  ko-yem=Chokuyem, 
Tcho  lo  lah-Chilula. 
Tcboloones,  Tcholovones* 
Tchoofkwatam— Onavau. 
Tcho  u  c  h  ago — Tu  tago. 
Tchouchouma«*«Chakchiuma. 
Tchoucragak=-Souawkihow. 
Tchouktcni— Agfemiut. 
Tchoupitouhu— ( 'houpetoulaa. 
Tchoutymacha— Chitimacha. 
Tcho'yopan  =  Choyopan. 
Tch  queen -Scquim. 
Tchrega=.T.xhirege. 
Tch  ta'githl=Chatagithl. 
TchuTila=-Chuhbla. 
Tchuka  'lako^Chukahlako. 
Tchukotalgi-Chukotalgi. 
Tchula=('hula. 
Tchupukanes— Chupean. 
Tchiitpelit-Nc7i  I'erct-a. 
Tcia'kamic,  Tciaqamic=*Chiakamish. 
Tc'ib-io=Chubiyo. 
Tcieck  rune-- Kskimauan  Family. 
Tciglit- Kopagmiut. 
Tcihaci"—  Kanze. 
Tci  haci°qtci=-Ti 
Toi'-ink^Chiink. 
Ici'-i-iI-Chetco. 

Tciju  Wactage-Chizhuwushtage. 
Tci' ka  aa'-Chicka>aw. 
Tcik  au'atc  =  Chikauach. 
Tcikimisi — Tch  i  k  imisi . 
TcilKQne'uk=>  Chilli  whack. 
Toll  Iri'-tlk-Ttliilkitik. 
Tcimai'-Chimai. 
Tcim  muk  »aitc=Chimuksaich. 
Tci'nat-U'  *finne'-=TthJr 
Tcingawuptuh  =  lite. 
Tcinju  =  Chizhu. 
Tcinlak— Chinlak. 
Tcin  tat'tene'-Chl 
Tcinuk- Chinook. 
Tci  nuna  wnn-wa- 
Tcipiya-Tsipiakwe. 
Tcipu->  Chippewa. 
Tcirup'  haka- Nottoway. 
Tci'-aro  wua-wa=Chisro. 
Tcitcile'Ek-Chichilek. 
Tci  'tla  ta'mua— Chitlatamus. 
Tcitqua'ut— Okinawa  n. 
Tclta  heta-Chehalis. 
Tciwera— Chi  were. 
Tcldppewayan-Chipewyan. 
Tck'unge'n-Chkungen. 
Tcb-cb-Choco. 
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Tcoka-towela-Chokatowela. 
Too'ko-Sarai. 
Tcd'maath=Chomaath. 
Tco'-na-ke-ra=»Cbonakera. 
Tcon-o,  Tcon  wun-wii— Chongyo. 
Tco'-ro  wun  wu,  Tcoaro  winwu— Chosro. 
Too-wa'-tce  -  Ttho  wache. 
Tco'-air—ChoBTO. 
Tcqe  k'qu  =  Nestucca. 
TctEmj/x-Nemah. 
TcG,  Tcu'-a,  Tcu'-a  nyu-mu-=Chua. 
Tcua'qamuq  =  Nicola  Band. 
Tcu'-awui-wu=Chua. 
Tcub'-i-yo  wun  wu=Chubiyo. 
Tcubkwitcalobi-Chubkwichalobi. 
Tc,uc'-U-raa-«ut'-tttn-Chu*htargh«isuttun. 
Tcuin  nyumu=«Chua. 
Tcu'  kai-t'hukai,  Nung. 
Tcu'  kanedi—Chukanedi. 
Tcuk  tcuk'ts-Chukchukts. 
Tc  u  kuka'=»Chukukh. 
Tcu-  Kutcni— Txitoklinotin. 
Tcul  Hol'-ti-yu=ChulithUiyu. 
Tcul-tci'-qwftt-me'  lunne'-Thlulchikln 

tunne. 
Tcumac  -  Ch  u  mash . 

Tc'fi  na'-rxfit  »un'ni-Chunarghuttuune. 
To'  unoi'yana  -  A  tsuge  wi. 
Tcun-ae'-tun  ne'  ta-Chunsetunneta. 
Tcun-te'-tun-ne'-tun«-ChiiTwctiinuetun. 
Tcun-tca'-ta-a'  }  urine-— Chuntahataatunne. 
Tc'u^  pItc-n'u'^kutc~Chupichnushkueh. 
Tcuqi'^a-Thukhita. 
Tc'u-qu'  i  yaal'-Chukhuiyathl. 
Tc,aa-t*'-rxut-mttn-ne'-tun  -Chushterghut 
tun. 

Tcut-lestcun    t*W,  Tc'ut-leV-tcttn-»ttn-Chetle- 

schantunne. 
Tc'ttt'  les-ye'  »unn«'-( 
Tcut'  tuc-cun-tca-Chut 
Tc!u'uga-Chuga. 

Tc'wai-yok-Chwaiyok. 
Tda'-bc-Tabo. 
Tda'-wa— Tawa. 
Tda'-wu-Tung. 
Tdha  kke  Kuttchin.  Tdha-1 

tehin-Tukkuthkutehin. 
Tdu'-wa-Tuwa. 

TeachaUk^imaa=Dit.Hakiu>a^     ^  ^ 

Teacuacueluiati. 
Teaga=Jcaga. 
Teagans  —  Plegan. 
Teago— Jeago. 

Te-ah-ton-ta-lo'ga— Teatontaloga. 
Teaka  wreahogeb  -  Mohaw  k . 
Teakuaeitxizti— Teacuacuei  t zist  i . 
Teanansteixe,    Teanaoataiae,    Teanauataiae— Tea- 
naustayae. 

Teandeouiata,    Teandeouibata,  Teandewiata-To- 
anche. 


._i-Tioga. 
Tearcmetea  - 1  chaurcmet. 
Teatea-Tait. 
Teat  Saws«>UU«chta. 
Teaxtkni  maklaka-Tylgh. 
Tebaa,  Tebea-Tigua. 
Teboaltac^Jeboaltae. 
Te-bot-e-lob'-e-lay=Tubatul 


it.nl. 


Tebunki.  Tebvwuki—Tcbugkihu. 
Tecamenes.  Tecamenex,  Teeamones^Tacame. 
Tecaa— Texaa. 
Tecatacourou-Tacatacuru. 

Te«eze  ^atajl-DtcdhezedhaUwhi,  Dteaanhadtad- 

hisiham,  Dtefinde. 
Techahct-Scchi. 


Techek-Tachik. 
Techichaa  =  ChH-ka><aw. 
Tecbico  de  Ouachi->Techicodeguachi. 
Tec  hloel=-  Natchez. 
Techoueguen — ( )swego. 
Techpamaii  -  l'apago. 
Ti-chpas -  l'iiini. 
Tecia— Tesia. 

Teckat  Kenna— Ditsakana. 
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Tecolota—Tecolote. 
TecomLnoni— Wanamakewajenenik. 
Tec  onet — Tucon  net 
Tecortchic  ~  Rekorichic. 


Tecuiche—  Kawia. 
Tedamni— Telamni. 

Tedaxigbroones.  Tedarrighroonee  —  Tutelo. 
Ted  Chath  Kennaa.  Tedohat-kenna—lJiLsakana 
Tedderighroonea — Tutelo. 
Tede«- Athapascan  Family. 
Tedexenoa — Te jonea. 
Tedirighroonaa— Tutelo. 
Tee  a  tee  ogemut — Tiati  u  k . 
Teegaldenskoi-Tigakla. 
Tee-kee  voga  meuta   1  i  keramiut. 
Tee  kee-aaht  meuta-Tikizat. 
Teelalup=Tulalip. 
Te  enikaciaa-Te 

Teeahuma = Tish  lira 
Teeakege — Task  lgi. 
Teet-Tait. 
Teetlcut-Tlticut. 
Teeton  band,  Teetonwan, 

Tee-twawn  -  Teton. 
Tee-wahn— Tigua. 
T  e-  e  wun  na  < ll  ano . 
Tefaknaghamiut=Tefaknak. 
Teganatica  -  Tegn  i  nateo. 
Tegaogen  -Taiaiagon. 
Tegarondiea,  Tegaronhiea-Totlakton. 
Tegaa  =  Ic  wa. 
Tegat-ha-Taos. 


Tegeeta-Teque* 
Tegique— Ta  j  ique. 
Tegnlnatiea=Tegni  nateo. 
Tegoneas  -  Tegnlnateo. 
Teguaco— Tehueco. 
Teguaga,  Teguai,  Teguaio  Tt'guayo. 
Tefiuuea— Huhliwahli. 
Teguas    1  Vwa. 
Teguay.  Teguayo  Grande, 
Tegueco — Te  h  u  eco. 
Tcguemapo  -Tequemapo. 
Teguerichic-Tehuerichic. 
Tegueata  ^Tequesta. 
Teguima-Opata. 
Tegwaa.  Tehaaa-Tewa. 
Tehacoachaa-Chaouacha. 
Te  ba  hin  Xutahin-Teahinkutchin. 
Tebamaa— Noamlaki. 
Tehanin -Kutchin — K  naiak  hotana. 
Trbas^TexaK. 
Tehawrehogeh  — Mohawk. 
Teha  w  u  te  n  =1  ehawut. 
Tehayeaatlu — A  laea. 
Tehdakonit-Kiddekubbut. 
Teheaman— Tacame. 
Teheili-Takulli. 
Tehenooka— Chinook. 
Tehon-Teion. 

Te  hon  da  lo'  ga - Tcat< >n taloga. 
Tehottrroron- Dyofiyowan. 
Tehotirigh-Tulelo. 
Teboua-Puaray. 
Tchown.  a  nyo  hunt— Sent 
Tehua=Tejua,  Tewa. 
Tehuacanaa— Tawakonl. 
Tehuajo  -^Teguayo. 
Tchuaa-Tewa. 
Tehuayo — Teguayo. 
Tehuimaa— Tcguima. 
Tehuiao-Tehuizo. 
Tehur  lehogugh- Mohawk. 
Tehutili- Tutelo. 
Teh  wa— Hano. 
Teuuagon- Taiaiagon. 
Teiaqotcoe-Teiakhochoe. 
Teiaa  =  Texas. 
Teickibatika-Tukabatchi. 
Teightaquid^Titicut. 
Tehaondoraghi-  Michilimackinac. 
Te  o  ibanontian  Tit 
Tcipana-Teypaua. 


Teit-TaiL 
Teixa- Texas. 


Coahuiltecan. 
Tejaa.  Teji- 
Te  jinga  eatajl-Dteainde. 
Tcjonea-Tejon. 
Tejoa=Taos. 
Tejnaa— Tewa. 
Tej  ugne — Tesuquc. 
T 1 1  un  eeea  ™  T  e  j  on . 
Tekan  terigtego-nee= Mohawk. 
Tekapu— Kickapoo. 
Te'kapwai-Penateka. 
Tekeewauleee-Huhliwnhll. 
TekeaU = Teq  uesta . 
Tekin-Skinpah. 
Tekopa-Tsankupi. 
Teknedi-Tekoedl. 
Te'  kwokatai-e-Klkwistok. 
Telam-Telamni. 
Telama  ten©" -Hu  run . 
Telame— Telamni. 
Telamene  m  Te  hauremet. 
Telamoteria  m  Telamni. 
Telaaaee=Tahla*i. 
Telematinoi  -  Huron. 
Tel-emniea.  Te'-fo 
Telhoel- Natchez. 
Telh  uanaa  Hotalihuj 
Telfcuemit-Tlakluit. 
Teiiemnim—  Na  vaho. 

Jh. 

-Ta 


Tellowe-Talahi. 
Telluiana  -  Hotalihuyana. 
Telmooreaaea  ■  Taluaxnuehaai. 
Temecnle — Temecula. 
Temeichic =Temechic. 
Temeku— Temecula. 
Temea.  Temez— -  Jem  ex. 
Temiacamina,  Temiakaming, 

kamnik = Tern  iscam  i  ng . 
Ti.mLtEmi.Ela-* Temtlf 
Temolildta  -  Guayabas. 
Temoraia,  Temonaa  Tamaroa. 
Tern  pan-ah-got=Timpaiavats. 
Temque— Tesuque. 
Tena-Tenu. 
Te  na  ate-Tcnate. 
Tenacum — Ti  nicum. 
Tenahna— Knaiakhotana. 
Tenah'tah'— Tenaktak. 
Te'nah  wit— Tenawa. 
Tenaina — K  naiak  hotana. 
Tenaoutoua — N  unda  wao. 
T  i  n aq tao    Tena k ta k. 
Ten  -  a- wiah — Ta  n  i  in  a. 
T'  Kna'xtax-Tcnakta  It. 
Tendagance't  village - Roche  de 
Tene  -  Athapascan  Family. 

i-Santiago  Tcneraea. 
i— Tenawa. 


Teniaawa -= Taensa 
Tenkahnaa,  Tenkanaa— Tonka  wa. 

Tennai-=  Athapascan  Family,  Navaho 
Tennakong=Ti  nicum. 
Tennan  kutchin,  Tennan  -  tun  •  kokbtana 

kutchin. 
Tennawaa — Tena  wa 
Tennia— Zufii. 

Ten  penny  TJtaha«*Tinipaia_vat*. 
Tenaagini.  Tenaaa,  Tenia u 
Tenea  wa  ttee— CTuaa  watee. 
Tent«=No6t. 

Tented  Pueblo^  Hampa^awan. 
Tentilvea -Tutelo. 


—  Ten*  n 


Tenuai- Navaho. 
Te  nuckt  tau- 
Tcnuha«»  Tenawa. 
Te  nuh'  tub -Tenaktak. 
Tenutb,  Ten-utb  Kutchm-Teniiuthk 
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Tenza— Taensa. 
Teoaa,  Teoaa -Tewa,  Tigua. 
Teoux— Tiou. 
Tepache  =  Tepachi. 
Tepagui,  Tepaguy,  Tepahui. 

pa  hue. 
Te'pda'-  Kiowa. 

Tepeguan,  Tepeguanea,  Tepeoanea— Tepehuut.- 
Tepicona  =  Pepikokia. 
"  i'nago-  Kiowa. 
-Tewa. 


Te^qua-Tewa. 
Tequaa-Tewa,  Tit 
Tequenonquiaye- (. 
Teqaepas  •»  TequepLn. 
Tequeate — Tequesta. 
Tequeunoikuaye ,  Tequeunonkiaye  -  < Jsw*«« ne. 
Teran  ate  -  Terrenate. 
Terapa-Toape. 

Terentinea,  Terentynet— Ahnaki. 
Tennacacort—Tumacacori. 
Terre  Blanche- White  Earth. 
Terrcnati  -  Terrenate. 
Terre  Rouge- Netpinunsh,  Foxes. 
>-Tenino. 
■Tesuque. 


Teecarorina = Tu  scarora. 
Tcicque  -Tesuque. 
Teaerabocretes — Taera. 
£e  tlnde  —  Dtesinde. 
Te  linde  it'aji  ^  Dtesindcitazhi,  M 
T'eakunilnagai'— Teeskun-lnagni. 
Teea  cho  tinneh-  Desuedeyarelottine. 
Teaaeujak  -Tasiuaak. 
Teaaia-Tcala. 
Teaaieuaak =Tasiusak. 
Teaaiqdjuaq  =>  Tessi  kd  j  uak. 
Teaei  Ueak -Tasiuaak. 
Testeede  boeufa -TY'tes 


Teauqui- Tesuque. 
»-Chilula 


Teuconick— Taconni  • 
Teughs&ghrontey— Tioaahrondion. 
Teuontowanoa— Seneca. 
Teuricatzi,  Teurixatxi-Tcnrieachi. 
Teuah  a  nuaheong  -  Yoroon  wago. 
Teuaon— Tucson. 
Teuteloe=Tutelo. 
Teu-ton-ha —Teton . 
Tevae-Tewa. 
Tewa-Hano. 

Tew&noudadon— Tewanondadon. 
Te  waun  tauaogo  -  Tea  ton  taloga. 
Tewe-Hwno. 


late. 
s-Rctawlchi. 
■Telamene. 
T'e't'aneLenox-Tetanetlenok. 
Tetana-Teton. 

Tetana  of  the  Burnt  Wooda ~  Brule. 

Tetana  Saone  <Saoii«>. 

Tetarighroonea— Tutelo. 

Tetarton — Tintaotou  we. 

T  ?  ja  lunne-Kwatami,  Tututni. 

Tetaoa  "Ietan,  Teton. 

Te  tdoa  -Te. 

Tete  Coup,  Tete-Coupeea  -  Pabak -k. 

Tetehquet-Titicut. 

Tete  Pelee— Toiimiiche. 

Tete  Plat-Thlingchadinne. 

Tetea  Coupes- Pabuksa. 

Tetea  pelees= Comanche. 

Tetea  Plates=Chinook,  Choctaw.  Flathead,  Salish. 

Teticot'Titicut. 

T  eUiet  Kuttchin-Tatlitkutchin. 

Tetoan^Tetou. 

Tetohe=Talnhi. 

Teton  Boia  brule— Brule. 

Tetonea,  Tetongue^Teton. 

Teton  Menna  Kanozo,   le  ton  mhvna-kine  ax'-ao— 

Mlniconjou. 
Te  ton  o  kan  dan  das,  Teton  0kandandee=Oglala. 
Te  ton  eah  o  ne'.  Teton 
Tetona  Brulea- Brule. 

Tetona  Kennakenozzo,  Tetona  *  «,«,«■ 

Minnakineazzo.  Tetona  Minnckincarzo— Minlcon- 
jou. 

Tetona  of  the  Boiae  Brule.  Tetona  of  the  Burned 

wood,  Tetona  of  the  Burnt  Wood -Brule. 
Te'-ton-aah-o  ne',  Teton  Saone— Saone. 
Tetonaarana — Tct<  >n . 
Tetona  0kandandaa-*Oglaln. 
Tetona  Sahone.  Tetona  Saone -Saone. 
Tetadgi  -Tesuque. 
Tettchie^Dhidie  Inakhotana. 
TVttlel  Kuttchin-Tatlitkutchin. 
Te  tao  ge— Tesuque. 
Te-uat  ha-Taos. 


r-Tuaearora, 
Texenate  m  Terrenate. 
Texea  Lake— Texas  Lake. 
Texhaya—Teahaya. 
Texia— Texas. 
Texja— Teahaya. 
Texon— Tejon. 
Texpamaia-  Papago. 
Te>p4a'-Pitna. 
Teyana.  Teyaa.  Teyena— Texas. 
Teyoheghacolea-  Dyoayowan. 
Teyoa=Tcxa». 


Teyatse  Kutahi-Teahinkutchin. 
Teytae  Kutchi - Tataakutchin. 
Te7yuwlt-  Penateka, 
Tesuque — Tesuque. 
TK&nene'o'ha'  —  Ganowarohare. 
Tgarihoge-  Mohawk. 
Tguas^Tigua. 
Thablocko  -  H  laphlako. 
Thacame=Taeame. 
Thacanhe— Wichita. 
Tha»-canies— Sekani. 
Thah-a  i-nin- Apache. 

Tha'ka  hin«'na.  Tha'ka-itan- Kiowa  Apache. 

Thakhu  Taku. 

Thamien-Santa  Clara. 

Th  ancahuee  -  Ton  ka  wa. 

Tha  nexa',  Thanexani-Thkhaneza. 

Theno»eoha/,  Tbanon  waru  hE'r-Oneida  (vll.). 

Thanoa.  T'han-u-ge-Tano. 

Thaoa— Taos. 

77; a  paha,  TVia'paha/flTine'-  _ 
Tharehumara-Tarahumare. 
Tharhkarorin  -  Tuscarora. 
Thaae— Tahv-ae. 

Thaa^chetcf  -  H  uron. 
Thatce-Tachy. 
Tha-to-dar-hoe— Onondaga. 
Thataan  o'tinne— Tataanottine. 
The  taini-Thkhatahini. 
Theacatckkah-  Hlekatchka. 
Tht-agRen  -Ti.aru. 


Thecamenea, 

Thcdirighroonaa -'Tutelo. 
Thegaronhiea— Totiakton. 
Theguaa— Tewa. 
Thcguayo = Teguaj-o. 
Thchueco— Tehueco. 

The-ke-ne,  The-ken-neh,  The  ke  ottine',  The  khene 

Sekani. 

The  kka-'ne— Sazeutina,  Sekani. 
The  kke  -Ottine— Sekani. 
Theloel.  Theloellea-.  Natchez. 


Themiacaminga 

TcmiM-iiniing. 
The  Mountain  =  La  Mnntagne. 
The  Nation  -  L'pper  Crccka. 
The  Hook-Nuk. 
Theodehacto-Totiakton. 
Theoga,  Theoge  -  Tioga. 
Theonontateronona   Tionontati . 
The-Ottine—  Etheneldeli. 
Theoux>=Tiou. 

The  people  that  don't  laugh  -KuUiiimiks. 
The  Kapid«  Sault  au  Kecollet. 
The  Bobea  with  Hair  on  the  outaide— I.tisokaaimika. 
Thcrocodamea  =  Teroe«  xlnme. 
Theaera  Bocretea— T.tera. 
The  Six— Taoapa. 
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The 1 1  ian tins  -Thetliotin. 

The  Woman's  town—  Paaqiienoc. 

The  ye  Ottine-Etheneldeli. 

Thexuque— Teauqtie. 

Thiaha  —  Ch  i a  ha. 

Th  ic  kcannie — Seka  n  i . 

Thickwood— Assiniboin. 

Thick  Wood  Oreea-Sakawiylnlwok. 

Thick  Woodamen  -  Sug  wauud ug a h  w i n inewug. 


Thimagona.  Thimagoua,  Thimogoa—Timueua. 
Thin;-e-ha-dtinne>»ThlinKC'haninne. 
Thinthonha.  Thinthonna,  Thintohas- 
Thionontatoronona— Tionontu  t  i . 
Thioux— Tiou. 
Thiviment— Itivimiut. 
Thlakatchka- Illekatchka. 
Thlakeimas-Clackunia. 
ThlalaTi-Chlnook. 
Thlamalh— Klamath. 
Thla  noo  che  aa-bau  lau— Hlant 
Thlar-har-yeek  qwan  =  Yak  utat. 
Thlatlogulgau  ~  H  lah  lokalka. 
Thlcocotcho-Chukahlako. 
Thleacatska-  Illekatchka. 
Thlea  Walla-Huhliwahll. 
Thleweechodezeth  -  l'kuslk«<alirmint. 
Thlewhakh—Klawak. 

Thlingcha,   Thlingcha    tinneh,  Thllngehe-dinneh , 

dinne. 
Thlinkeet.  Thlinketa. 

Thlinkiten-Tlingit. 

i-'KoluM-han  Family. 

k-TlcgonkhoUtna. 
-town,  Thlobthlocco,  Thlob 
Hlaphlaku. 
Thlo-cechassies— Klokegottlne.  . 
Thlopthlocco-=IIlaphlako. 
Thlot  lo  gul  gau  --  It  lull  lokalka. 
Thlowiwalla  =*<  'low  wewal  la. 
Thluella'kwe-  i'ucbloa. 
Thlu  katch-ka- Hlekatchka. 
Thnaina= Athapascan  Family,  Knaiakhotnna. 
Thoderighroonas-Tutclo. 
Thoig'a-rik-kah~Nez  Percys. 
Thome,  Thomex— Tohome. 
Thompson  —  Nikaomin. 

Thompson  River  Indiana   Xtlakyapamuk,  Shua- 
wap. 

Th  o  m  paona  m  N  tla  k  y  apamuk. 
Thongeith-Songish. 
Thongea.  Thons-Tongigua. 
Thop*=Tups. 
Thoriman —Tourima. 
Thornton  Party- Eel  River  Indiana. 
Thorntown,  Thorn  to  urn  Miamies  Kowasikka. 
Thorntown  Party—Eel  River  Indiana. 
Thoac  that  boil  their  diahes  -  \\'al< 
Thoae  that  eat  crows—  Kanghiynha. 
Those  that  eat  the  ham— Wolutayuta. 
Thoae  that  shoot  in  the  pines— Waxikute. 
Thoucoue— Tiou. 
Thouenchin  =-Toanche. 
Thoya,  Thoyago— Teguayo. 
Three  Canes,  Three  Conee-Tawakoni. 
Three  Kettles— Oohenon pa. 
Thu-  le-oc  -  who-cat-lau  -  Tukhtukagi. 
Thunder^  I  rush  Ui.hu  nda,  Lunikaahinga,  Waninki- 

kikarachada. 
Thunder  being  gens  =  Wakantaenikaahika. 
Thunder-bird— Cheghita,  Wakanta. 
Thunder  people  =  iiisada,  Kdhun. 
Thuntotas— Teton. 
Thwle-lup-Tulalip. 
Thwsda'-lub  -  Clal  lam. 
Thy-Tyigh. 

ie-Tukkuthkutchin. 
to-ga-Nex  Perce*. 
-Athapascan  Fiunily. 
Thysia-Tiou. 
Tiach-Tyigh. 
Tiachton = Ti  i  eadaaso. 
Tiaj">  =  Tioga. 

Tiagotkonniaeaton — Amlkwa. 
Tii  Ts !  elake  -  N  eah  kcluk. 
Ti-e-mi— Dyami. 
Ti'an,  Kan  Ilnige-Tiun. 


Tiaogs,  Tiac_ 
Tiaoux— Tiou. 
Tiaacons — Tirans. 
Tiatachtont-Tueadasso. 
Tiawco  =-  N  anticoke . 
Tibex«=Tigua. 
Tiblhagna  -  Ti  hahagna. 
Tibitibis-Abittlbi. 
Tibutama-Ti 


Tichero  -Kiohero. 
Ti  r  horn -chin  = 
Tichuico—  I'ecoa. 
Tichuna-=  Aeoinita. 
ricicit'a"  -  Wazikute. 
Tickanetly-Tekanitli. 
Tickarneens  -  Sireameen. 
Ticman&res  Ttnnainar. 
Ticoleosa  -  T  i  kaley  asun  i. 
Ticori— Pi  curia. 
Ticorillaa-Jicarilla. 
Ticuic.  Ticuique— 
Tidam-Titlaa. 
Tiddoea= Caddo. 
Tideing  Indians - 
Tiedami -TelamnL 
Tiederighroenea,  Tiederighroonaa 

Tiederigoene,  Tiederigroenes— Tutelo. 
Tiego- Tioga. 
T'i-e-kwa-tc'I— TiekwachL 
Tiengaghamint— 
Tienique-lVroa 
Tienonadies.  Tien 
Tieton= Teton 


Tieugaachrondio— Ti__ 
Tigaldinakoe-Tigalda. 
TU'g  An-Tiun. 
TigaVa  Mutes-Tikeramiut. 
Tigchelde'-Tigahelde. 
Tigeax-Tigua. 
Tigh  =  T\ik'li. 
Ti  gi  qpuk'-Tigikpuk. 
Tigttau — Ti  hi  t  tan . 
Tignea.  Tignex-Tigua. 
Tigninateos  =■  Tegn  i  nateo. 
Tigoeux-Tigua. 

Tigouex,  Tigouex  on  the-rock--  Tixaxay. 
Tifrea— Talk  us. 
Tiguan,  T 

Tigues  Ti  guesh 
Tiguex-l'uaray,  Tigua. 
Tisuexa.  Tiguez.  Tiguns-Tigun. 
Tihion-Tiou. 
Tihokahana = Pima. 
Tihtacutt-Titieut. 
Tihua=Santo  Domingo. 
Tihuaa,  Tihueq, 
Ti  Dnige-Te. 
Ttji*o>Uhi-Jitisor1chi. 
Tijon.  TiionI"J 
Ti'  ju=Tizhu 
Tika'ja-Chi 


Ti-ka'-ia-ChUkawiw 
TIkaV  yaaOn  -  Ti  kaleyasuni. 


Tikera. 

__i-Tikeramiut. 
Tikeraqdjung— Tikerakdjung. 
Tikhmeiuef  —  Kechemudfuk. 
Tiklrak,  Tikirat-Tikem. 
Tikolaus,  Tik'uiluc~Tikwalua. 
Tikumcheen  —  Tlkamcheen. 
Ti''kwa— Seneca. 
Tilamookhs  -  Ti  1  lamook . 
Ti'lawehui'de.  Ti'laweH-Aconia. 
Tilhalluvit-Tlaklult. 
Tilhalumma  -  K  walhioqua. 
Tilhanne-Tilkuni. 
uhieU< 
luit. 

TUijais,  TiUjayas-TiliJaea. 
Tillemookhs— Tillamook. 
Tillie-TntMitnlatial. 
Til'  muk'  tunn«— Tillamook. 


Tilofayas,  Tiloja,  Til 
Tilpa'lea=Kilpanl 
TTIquni-Tllkuni. 


Tiluex-Tijruex. 
Tilyayas-Tilijaea. 
Timagoa-Tlmucua. 
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Timbabachla,  Timbachis-TimpaiavHts. 
Timbalakeea-Tamuleko. 

IMf  tunne'-Timethltunne. 


•Temlscaming 
Timita^TimtKUu1. 
Timmiacameina — Tem 
Timoga,  Timogoa, 

Timucua. 
Timoaay  —  Tomassee. 
Timotlee=-Tamali. 

Tlmpachii,  Timpagtaia.  Timpana  Tata.  Tlmpangotzia, 
Timpanigoa  Yutaa,  Tlmpanoautxla.  Ttmpanocuitzia, 
Timpanoge,  Timpanogoe,  Tlmpanogotxia^  Timpa- 
nogi,  Timpanotiia,  Tlmpay 
guchya  -  Ti  m  pa  iavats. 


Tiaar«hroann=  Missisauga. 
Tisaiqdji- Yanan  Family. 
Tiacugaa-Tuakegee. 


_  -Tenu. 
Tinai- Athapascan  Family. 
Tinai  n  a  ■  K  naiak  ho  tana. 
Tinai  aa  de  Candelaria— Tina  jus. 
Tinai  e  no*—  Pinaleftos. 
Tlnaouatooa— Quinaouatoua. 
Tinaxa— Tinajas. 

Tinazlpe  cltca.  Tlnaxipe-4ica-Tina*ipeshieha. 

Tindan-Quivira. 

Tindaw— Teton. 

Tinde-  Apache,  Jicarilla. 

Tindeatak-  Yendestake. 

Tindj  aoxtana-Aglemiut. 

Tine- ylrhane -Tonka  wa. 

Ting  tah-to-a.  Ting-U-to-ah -Tintaotonwe. 

Timema— Tanima. 

Tinina—  Knainkhotana. 

Tlniaa— Taensa. 

Tinlinneh,  Tln'lln-Tejon. 

Tinna'-aah—  Apache. 

Tlnnata.  Tlnnata  Khotana— Knaiakhotann. 
Tinnatte— Athapascan  Family. 
TJnnati-kokhtana  =  KnaiakhoUitm. 
-Athapascan  Family, 
i— Tinicum. 


Tlnneh- Athapascan  Family. Esquimauan  Family. 
Tinney- Athapascan  Family. 
Tinnta— Yennis. 


Tinnaala —Taensa. 
Tinontate— Tionontati. 
Tinpay  nagooU-Tlinpainva'  - 
Tinqua  -Timucua. 
Tlnaaa,  Tinaaaa- Taensa. 
Tin  tab-ton  -Tintaotonwe. 

Tlntangaonghiatons.  Tintangaoughiaton»  =  Teton. 
TlnU  ton  van.  Tlnta  tonwe -Tintaotonwe. 
Tinthenha,  Tlnthona. 
Tlntlnapaln-Taif 


>- Ton  toe. 
Tin  toner.  Tin  tones.  Tin  tonhaa.  Tin  tons.l 

Teton. 

Tin'  alt  Kutch'-In-Trotsikkutehin. 
Tioaa— Tigua. 
Tioga  Point— Tioga. 
Tiohero  ■  K  iohero. 
Tioho  n  tatea  ~  Tionontatl. 
Tiojachao— Tueadasso. 
Tionionhogarawe— Seneca. 

Tionnontantea  Hurona,  Ttonnontatehronnona,  Tlon- 
nontatez.   Tionnontatz  TionnonthatM, 
tante.  Tlonondade- Tionontati. 

Tiononderoge— Teatontalogn. 

Tionontalies,  Tionontatea-Tionont 

Tiotehatton. 

Tioux-Tiou. 

Ti  pa  to  la'-pa  -Tubati 

Tipisastac  ripsistaca. 

Tippacanoe  =  Tippecanoe. 

Tiquaa.  Tiquea,  Tiquexa— Tigua. 

Tlqul  Llapaia-  Walapai. 

Tiquoi-Tiguu. 

Tlrangapui,  Tirangapuy,  Tiranagapuis  Timpaia- 
vata. 

Tirckaarondia-Tioaah  rondion. 
Tire^wi- Chi  were. 
Tirhittan-Tihittan. 


itati. 


Tiah-tan'-a-tan,  Tiah  tang  a 
Ti*h\ani  hhlama— Teniuo. 
Tiat'ahinoie'ka, 

Titaeutt-Titicut. 
Titamook — Til  lamook . 
Tltecute,  Tlticott-Titicut. 
Ti  tji  Han  at  Ka  ma 

Rio,  Ya|>ashi. 
Titkainenom-  Noamlaki. 
Titmlctac  ~  T  i  migtac. 
i  itoba.  Tlton, 


Pueblo  Caja  del 


Tirip'ama-Pekwan. 


Titaiap-Puebllto. 
Tltskan  watltch-Tonkawa. 
Titwa— Miami. 
Tl-t'wan,  Ti-t'-wawn- Teton. 

Tlt-yi  Ha-nat  Ka  ma  Tie  ahum- a.  Tit  yi  Ha-nat 

Ka  ma  Tre  ahum-a  Mo  katab  ZaiUh-  Yapushi. 
Ti'  u  a'-diii  ma».  Ti'-u-a-di'-ma'-Tourimu. 
Tlucara—  Tucara. 
Tiuhex  Timlin. 
Tiutel.  Tluterth-Tutelo. 
Tl'vati'ka-Paviotso. 
Tlwa-Tewa.  Tigua. 
Tiwadi'ma=Tourima. 
Tixiu'wa  huponun  =  Me«caleros. 
Ti  yakh'unin- Aleut. 
Tiyaoga,  Tiyaogo- Tioga. 
Tiyocesli-Tiyochesli. 
Tiyoga— Tioga. 

Tiyopa-ocarjnmjpa,    Tiyopa  -  otcannu»pa  -  Tiyopa - 

ochannunpa. 
TiyoteesU— Tiyochesli. 
TUaptanna^TizAptan. 
Tlzhgeleae  -  Tigshelde. 
Tizuaa— Tigua. 
Tjeughaaghrondie, 

rondy-Tiosahn 
Tjon-a-ai'— Tung. 
Tjughaaghrondie-Tioaahrondion. 
Tjuiccu  jenne,  Tjuacenjen-ne— Gila  Apache. 
Tjuwa'n\a-ike— Klikitat. 
T  ka— kammatwa. 
TkaJama  -  Thlakalama. 

Tkano°'eohaV,  Tkanon'waruhl'r— Oneida  (vil.). 
Tkap-qoe-na— Ojo  Caliente. 
Tkauyaum — Tagwayaum. 
T  Kawkwamiah-Tkwakwamlsh. 
tke'nal— Cumshewa. 
TkeUcotina  -  Thetliotln . 
T-kitak*=-Trot>ikkutchin. 
Tk  koean'm  - Taq way aum . 
•Ko  oh  16k  ta-que-  Kalokta. 
T  k  qa'  Id  yn-Tkhaklyu. 
Tkuayaum— Taqwayaum. 
Tkuhiiyogoa'ikc— Rwalhiouua. 
T  kul  roa  ca  auk'— Tkulmashaauk. 
Tkulxiyogoa  'ike  —  K  walhloqua. 
Tlaamon^Sliammon. 
Tla'aaath-Makah. 
Tlackeee- Wailaki. 
Tlagga  ailla  Trotaikkutchin. 
Tlagfli  Haglli. 
Tlahoos  ClahooBe. 
Tlahoaath  -  Klahosaht. 
Tlah4a— Clahoose. 
Tlaidaa=IIaida. 
Tlilq=Tlaik. 

Tlaiyu  Haade— Hlgalu-lnnas. 
Tlakai'tat,  TlakaUt-Klikitat. 
Tlikimlah.  TlaklmUh-pum- 
Tlalama.  TlalEm- Clallam. 
TlalUguamayas, 
TUlnm— Clallam. 
Tlamath  -  Klamath. 

Tiamatl—  Lutuamian  Family,  Klamath. 
Tlameth-  Klamath. 
Tlanusi'yl  -Quail usee. 
TU'nuwi  -  (  hattanooga. 

Tlao'kwlath.  Tlaoquatch,  Tlaoquatsh-Clayoquot. 


Apalachee. 
=TiaklulU 


Tla'qdm=T"lkt>ni- 
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k-Sla. 
Tlaakanai — Tlatska  n  n  i . 
k'ikenoq-Kla*kino. 

i.  Tla»t«ni=TlaM*hinl. 
mt,  Tlatekamute-Tlatek. 
-Koh-tin^Tlathenkotin. 
Tlatlaihekwillo.  Tlatla  Shequilla. 

tli  si  kwila-Tlallaaikoafa. 
Tlataap= Clatsop. 
T]  a  tac  anai  -  T 1  a  t*  ka  nai. 
Tlata'enoq— Klaskino. 
Tlatskanie— Tlattdcanai. 
Tlautiais  —  Tlau  i  tuts. 
Tla  we-wul-lo— Clowwewalla. 
Tlaxcala— Sia. 
Tiaa'tenne^Tatfhiatitin. 
Tlegogitno,  Tlegoahitno=Tlego»hitno. 
TlemtVmeleta-ClemclemulatK. 

Tleqeti-TletlkeL 

Tjaa-  Koh'  tin  -  Tleakotin. 

Tig  aio  la'naa^Hlgaiu-lanaa. 

Tlra'lt-HIgahet,  Skaito. 

Tig  litgu  li'naa»>Hlgahctgu-lanas. 

Tig  fit  gyit'inai  -  Hlgahet-gitinu  i 

Tlgaiu  la'naa  -  Hlgaiu-lanas. 

Tlialil-kakat-Tlialil. 

TlicldUcki.  Tlikatat=Klikitat. 

T'Unketa=KoIu»chan  Family. 

Tlinkit-Tlingit,  Koluachan  Family. 

Tlinkit  antu-kwan-THngit 

Tlinkwan  Haade^  K  link  wan. 

Tlip  pah  lii.  Tlip-pat-lit-KllpanluH. 

Tlitk  atEwa'mtlat-Shuswap. 

Tlizilani^Tlizihlani. 

Tlk  agilt-Skidcgate. 

Tl  kazn  aheen=TIkamcheen. 

Tlkinool— Cumshewa. 

Tlk'inotl  la'naa  -  KiDfiaN-krgawai. 

Tlkumcheen.  Tlk  umtci'n^Tlkamcheen. 

Tlokeang-  Kato. 

Tj'o-tcene,  Tio-to«-na=Klokegottinc. 
T  Is us  m e '  junne  -  Th  1  t-su*m t* t u  n  n e. 
TTu^Kloo. 

TTu-il-li-kwe= Pueblos. 
Tluh-ta-ua-Newhuhwaittinekin. 
Tlu'Uama'Kka~Assiniboin. 
Tmaroia  -Tamaroa. 

Tnac,  Tnai,  Tnaina  Tnaina Ttynai- Knaiakhotana. 
Tnijotobar— Quijotoa. 
Toaa— Tohaha. 
Toad— Sopaktulgl. 
Toaganha.  Toagenha-Ontwaganha. 
Toaga— Nanticoke. 
Toah  waw  lay  ncuch  - Tw watenok . 
To  aj  aa  =  Ta  wehaah . 
Toaigua-Tojagua. 
Toak  paf  ear— Tukpafka. 
To  alagh  reghroo  n  eea , 
To  alcnln'di  -("hakpahu. 
Toam'-cha— Tomeha. 
Toanda,  Toando.  To  an  hooch.  Toanhoock,  Toan 
huch.  To  an-kooch=Twana. 


Toao— Tohaha. 

i- Santa  Catarina. 
i—TaoH,  Tewa,  Tigua. 
Toaii  -  Tawasa. 
Toataghreghroonea   Tut.  !  > 
Toaux=Tlou. 
Toauyacea— Tawehanh. 
Toa-wawti-e-neuh  — 
Toayas— Tawehaidi. 
Tobaa-Soba. 

Tobacco  Indiana=Tionontati. 
Tobacco  Plains 

Akanekunlk. 
Tobamaar.  7b 
Too*  a  dud = Yakima. 
Tobic=Toblquc. 
Tobikhars   <  .abrieleflo. 
Tobiacanca-Toviscanga. 
Tocabatche-Tukabatchi. 
Tocaninambichea  -  ArajNiho. 
Toccoa— Tagwahi. 
Toe  co  gul-egau -Tokogalgi. 
Tocconnock— Tnconnol. 
Tocae-wah-coo  —  Foxes. 
Tockwaghi.  Tockwhogha,  Torkwocks. 

Tockwoghea,  Tockwoughea-Toowogh 


Toco  ■=  Too  uo. 
Toe  o  ah = Tagwahi . 
Toco-baja-Chile.  Tooo' 


Toctata-Oto. 
Tocwoya— Tocwogh. 
Tod  en-ch  rones.  Toder 
Todetabi  =  Y  •  *  le  t  a  1 > i . 
Todevigh-rono—Coreonfonel,  Tutelo. 
Todic  h  mi — T  hod  i  \»  h  i  m. 
Todirichrones— Tutelo. 

Todirichroones    (  In  istanna  Indians,  Tutelo. 

To '  di  /si  ni   Thod  i  tshi  n  i . 

Tb'dokonci— Thodhokongxhi. 

Toechkanne  Wichita. 

To'e'k  tliaath - Chaiceleaah t. 

Toenchain,  Toenchen-Toanche. 

Tceno-AthnpaHcun  Family. 

To  e  ne^jha-Talinehi. 

Toenenhoghhunt-Seneca. 

To-ni-Athapawan  Family. 

Togabaja-Tocobaga. 

Togenga  -  Tongigua. 

Toghsaghrondie   Tiosahrondion . 

Toghwocks  =  Tocwogh. 

Togiagamiut— Togiak. 

Togriagamut— Togiagiimlut. 

Togiagamute.  Togiak  Station— Togiak. 

Togiarhazoriamuta— Togiaratwrik. 

Tognayo-Tcguayo. 

Togo-Soeo. 

Togobatche-Tukabatchl. 

Togunguas-Tongigua. 

Togyit  inai-  Do-gitunai. 

Tohaha-  Taraha. 

Tohahe-Taraha.  Tohaha. 

Tohaiton-Tottaktou. 

Tohaka —Tohaha. 

7b 7/ani.  Tohanni— Thokhanl. 

Tohiccon,  Tohicon.  Tohikon— Tioga. 

Tohogaleaa— Yuchi. 

To  h  ogaliaa—  To  kogalgi. 

Tohontaenraa— Tonontaenrat. 

Tohopikaliga,  Tohopkolikiaa-Tohopekaliga. 

Tohotaenrat— Tohontaenrat. 

To'-ho-uh-Tohou. 

Toibi,  Toibi  pet-Toybipet. 

Toikon-Tioga. 

y-Heshota  Ayahltona. 


To-i-nin'-a- Ataina. 
Toiaon  -Tucson. 
Toj  obaco  -  Tocobaga. 
Tokali-Takulli. 
Tokatoka  —  Tohooka  tok  ie. 
Tokaubatchea— Tukabatchl. 
To  ke-ma-che=Tuhukinaehe. 
Tokhakate,  Tokio,  Tok  kakat,  Tok 
Tok'oa'ath-TiKjuart. 
Tokdonari— Tokonabi. 
Tokotci  winwu.  To  ko  tci  wua  wu  — 
To  ku«'  pi -Northern  Aaainib«iiri. 
Tokuwe- Apache. 
Tokwaht-Toquart. 
Tola- Nutria. 
Tolana-Tolowa. 
Tolana =Tocane. 
Tolawa— Tolowa. 
Tolekopaya^Tnlkepaia. 
Tolemaro — Tolemato. 
Tolenot-Yolo. 
Tolera.  Tolere,  Toleri 
Tolewah — Tolowa. 
Tolgopeya— Tul 
T:d7tk:a-Tohlka. 
Tolkepaya.  ToUdpeya, 
Tolkotin-Tautin. 
Tolli  Hogandi-AwatobL 
ToUlnchea-^Talinchi. 
Tolocchopka-Taluachapkoap«ipka. 
Tolofa-falofTa  t>ckha«?. 
Tolomato   T«  iletnato. 
Tolopchopko  —  Taluachapkoapopka. 
Tolowarch.  Tolowar  thlocco  =  Apalachicola. 
To  LUaadio  =  Tol  t-Nii»di  ug. 
Tolujaa  -Tilijaes. 
To  lum-ne — Telamni 
Tomachaa  -  Ta  we  hash . 
Tomachee— Timuc 
Tomales-Tamal. 
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Tomaroas— Taniaroa. 
Totnaaa  -Taw iota. 
Tomatly,  Tomatola —  Tamali. 
Tombecba.T  - 

bigbee. 
Tomeaa  =  Tohome. 
Tome  Dominguex— Tom<5. 
Tomes,  Tomes— Tohome. 
To  Mia -Santa  Ana. 
Tomiscamings — Ter 
Tom-i-ya- Santa  Ana. 
Tommakee-Timuctm. 
Tommo  tley  -  Ta  ma  1  i . 
Tomocos. 
TomoTa— Tubatulahal. 
Tomothle— Tamahll. 
Tompacuaa—  l'akawa. 
Tomplras.  Tompires—Tompiro. 
Tona-kwe— Tona. 
Tonanulga—  Tonanulgar. 
Tooawando.  Tonawanta— Tonnwanda. 
Toncahiraa,  Toncahuaa- Tonkawa. 
Ton'cas  -  Kuta«  lehaflha. 
Tonca  wee — Ton  ka  w  a . 
Ton-chun— Tonchuun. 
Tondaganie-  Roche  de  Boeuf. 
Tondamana-- 


-Ontwaganha. 
Tongaaa  —  Tongas. 
Tongenga,  Tonginga— Tongigua. 
Tongoriaa = On  t  wagan  ha. 
Tongue* — Tonkawa. 
Tonguinga — Ton  g  igua . 
Tomata— Tonihata. 
Tonica— Tonikau  Family. 
Tonicu,  Tonicaua— Tunica. 
Toniche,  Tonici-Tonlehi. 
Tonika^Tonikan  Family, 
Tonikaa— Tunica. 
Toniquas— Tanico. 
Tonitai,  Tonitsa-Tonlehl. 
Toniajak^Kukak. 

Tonkahans,  Tonkahawa,  Tonkahirae,  Tonkahaaa. 
Ton  ka  huee,  Ton-kah -rays.  Tonkawaya,  Tonkswe, 
Tonkaweya.  Tonkewaya,  Tonkhuaa  —  Tonkawa, 

Tonkonko-SikKika. 

Tonkowaa,  Tonka— Tonkawa. 

Tonnaoute  -  Tan naou  t c . 

Tonnewanta — Tona  wanda. 

Tonnlata -Tonihata. 

Tonnlngua  -Tongigua. 

Tonnontoina— Seneca. 

Ton  noraunto  -  Tona  wan  i  I  a. 

To  noc  o  nies— Tawakoni. 

Tono  Oohtam-  Pnpago. 

Tonoziet-TonoyiefsBand. 

TonquU^Vvma^"'^ 
Tonquowaya,  Tonqua-Tonkawa. 
Tona -Taos. 

Tonaagroende-Tiosahrondion. 
Tonsobe — Tt  >msob«'. 
Tont  a  quans-Tongas. 
To0  tdoa—Tong. 
Tonteac,  Tonteaca— Hopi. 
Ton  tears— Ton  tos. 
Tontewaits— Chemehueri. 
Tonthratarhonon-Totontaratonhronon, 
Tonto-  Apaches— Ton  ton. 
Tonto  Comino-Havasupai. 
Ton  toes— Ton  tos. 
Tontonteac— Hopi. 
Ton  tos  -  Ya  vapal . 

■Tontos. 

Tontu-Tontos. 
Too-Tiun. 

Too  an  hooch.  Too-au  hooah— 1 
Too  clok  band  — Tut lut. 
Too  coo  recah— Tukuarika. 
Toogelah.  Toogoola— Tugiiloo. 
Toon  -  to  -  c  au  gee — Tuk  h  t  u  k  agi . 
Tookabatcha.  Tookabatchee— Tukabatchi. 
Took' -a-rik-kah -Tukuarika. 
Took  au-bat-che— Tukabatchi. 
Took-au-bat-che  tal-lau  bas-aee— 
T      ,    ,  ians-Tukabatehi. 


Tookseat—  Munsee. 
Tooleekakoi-Tulik. 
Tool  eerayoa — T  u  la  refl  H . 
T  oo  1  ukaanah  amu  te — Tul 
Toomedoca— Tumldok. 
Toomes— Tohome. 
Toom-na— Tumna. 
Toonoonee— Tununiruxinniut. 
Toonoonek-Tuuunirmiut. 
Toon-pa-ooh— Tonebao. 
Too  num'-pe-Tunanpin. 
Too-qu  aht-Toquart. 
Toos-Taoa. 
Tooses-Tuskegee. 
Tooeey'a  Tribe-Tooaey. 
Too  too  tana— Tututunne. 
Too  too -ten-Tututni. 
Too-too-te-nay— Tututunne. 
Too  too-te-ny— Tututni. 

Too  toot  c  ways,    Too  toot  na,    Too-toot  nay,  Too 

tootne — Tututunne. 
Too  toot -nic.  Too  too  ton,  Tootootone- Tututni. 
Too  too  to  neya.  Too-too-to-nies, 

Toot- toot-en  ay— Tututunne. 
Too-war-sar-Tawehash. 
Tooweehtoo  weea  -  M  iami. 
Too  woe  aau-Tav 


Topana  ulka - Toponanaul ka . 

Topanica— Topanika. 

Topcbalmky,  Topekaliga— Tohopekalign. 

To-pe-ne-bee,  Topenibe,  To-pen-ne-bee- Topenebee's 

Village. 
Topont— Topecnt. 
Top  hulga— Att 
Topia— Topira. 
Toping  aa — Tongigua. 
Topinlbe— Topenebee's  Village. 
Topin  keua,  Top  in-te-ua— Hopi. 
Topira,  Topirea,  Topiroa-Tornplro. 
Topixa— Topira. 


Topkegalga.  To 

Top  ni-be-Topenebec'8 
Topnish-Topinlsh. 
Topocapaa-TocotMign 
Topofkees.  Topofkiea- 
Topo liana  kuin— Taos. 
Topony — 8epori. 
To  poqui  —  Topiqul. 
Toppahannock— Rappahannock. 
Toprofkies— Tuk  pal  ka. 
Toqaa,  Toquah  — Toquo. 
Toquaht,  Toquatux,  Toquhabt- Toquart. 
Torape—Torepe's  Band. 
Toreman — Tourima. 
Toreon.  Tore  una— 
Torim— Telamni. 
Torima.  Toriman. 


Toro-Tova. 
Torremans  -  Tourima, 
Torreon— Kuaua. 
T  o  raee  —  Ta  wsee . 
Tortero  —  Tutelo. 
Toruro — Tallulah. 
To-sarke  =  Tosarke'8  Band. 
Toaawa — Toxa  way. 
To'  aa-wee,  To  aa  witches- Tuasawehe. 
Toacororas — Tuscarorti. 
Toaepon-Tixepan. 
To^ai'ko-yo-Tasikayo. 
To  si-witches,  To-siwithes-Tussawehc. 
Toskegee  Tnskigi. 
osKiroros 

sawehe. 

TdetlEngilnagai'-Dostlan-lnagai. 
Toaugui  =»T«.'*uque. 
Totacaga-Tukntukagi. 
Totaly-Tutelo. 
Totanteac— Hopi. 
Totaro— Tutelo. 
Totatik  -  Pot >da took. 
To  ta  t'  qenne-1 
Toteloes— Tutelo. 
Tote-  paof -can — Tu  k  pa  f  ka. 
Totera,  Toteri.  Toteroea.  Toteros-Tutelo. 
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Totiakto-Ti 
Totierono,  Totlri-Tutelo. 
Totiria— (atnwl>a. 
Totlgya  gyifinti-Tohlka-gUunai. 
Toto— Totoma. 
Totonaltam  =  Azqueltan. 
Totonat—Sieobutovabia. 
Totonea,  Totonic  tribea-Tututni. 
Totonteac.  TotonUal,  Totontoac-Hopl. 
Totora-Tutelo. 
Tototan.  To  to-tawn-Tututni. 
Totdteac-Hopl. 

Tototen,  To  to  tin,  Tototune,  To  to  tut-na  — Tututni. 
To  Na/sifaya— ThochalKithaya. 
To  -tahik~o-tin— Trolsikkutc-hin. 
Totsik— Saoaton. 
To  taoni-Thotjv>ni. 
Tottero,  Totteroy-Tutelo. 
Totu— Totoma. 
Totutime,  Totutune  — 
Totxikala-Totehikala. 
Touacara.  To' 
Touacha=Tnwa.sa. 
Touagannha-OntwagaTiha. 
Touanchain- Tranche. 
Touaqdj  uaq  -  Tuaktl  j  uak . 
To-ua  qua— Towakwa. 
Touashea  —  Ta  wehaah. 

Touch  not  the  skin  of  a  black  beaT— Waaabehitazhi. 
Touchon  ta  Kutchin.Touchon  tayKutchin-  1  uti  h.  - 

nekutchin. 
To  uch  ouaeain  tons — T  ouc  houaain  tons. 


_i-Sem_. 
1  chain  -Toanche. 
i-Tongigua. 

•Ontwaganha. 
_*a-Tukabatchi. 
Toukawaya-Tonkawa. 
Toulakaagamut-Tulr'- 
Touloucs- Ottawa, 
Toamachaa.  Toumika  . 
Tounrletata— lA'kwilt  k 
Tounica,  To  unika- Tunica. 
Toappa— Toupa. 
Touquaht-Toquart. 
Tourika-Tuniea. 


Toua-Taos. 


To- 


Touse-Taos*. 

Touserlemnies-Tuolumno. 
Toua  lea  Saints— Kandoucho 
Tonstchipaa - Tushepaw. 
Toutacaugee  -  Tuk  h  t  u  kagi . 
Touto  Apaches— Ton tos. 
Toutounis,  Ton -too- ten— Ttitutum 
Toux  Enongogoulaa- Avoyelles. 
Touzas  -  Tusk  egec. 
Tovares— Tuba  re. 
Tovaahach  =  Ta  weha«h. 
Towacanics,  Towacanno,  Towacant,  . 

waccanie,  Towaccaraa  =  Tnwakoni. 
Towaohea—Tawehash. 

Towackanies,  To-wac  ko-nies.    To  wac  o  nies, 

wacoro — Ta  wa  kon  i . 
Towaganha—  Ontwaganha. 
Towahach.  Towahhans-Taweha.sh. 
To-wa'' -ka-Seneoa. 
Towakani.  Towakarel 

Tawakoni. 
Towako,  Towakon=Ottawa. 
To  wal-um-ne- Tuolumne. 
Towanahiooka-Townhnahiooks. 
Towanda-Twana. 
To  wannahiooks  -  Towahnah  looks. 
Towanoendalough -Teatontaloga. 
Towaj3ummuk=Shuawap. 
To  wa  que— Taa. 

Towarnaheooks.  Towarnahiooks- Towahnahlooka. 
To  warsa — Ta  wa&n . 
Towaa—  Hano,  Tewa. 
Towaah — Ta  wehaah. 
Towawog-Nameai 
Towcash.  To 
Tawehash. 
To  weca  -  Ta  wa  koni. 


Tow-eeahge,  Tow-eeaah, 
wakenoea — Ta  wehaah 
To  wiacha— Tawakoni. 
Towiaah  -  Ta  wehaah . 
Towigh,  T 
TowQi-Taoa. 
To  win 

Towinun-Taos 
Towish -Tawehash. 
Town  Builders,  To 
Indiana  -  Puebloa. 
Town  of  Relief—  Aymay. 
Town  of  the  Broken  Promise —Tom e. 
Town  of  the  winds—  Pinawan. 
Towns  people—  Pueblo*. 
Towoash.  Towoaahe— Tawehn«h. 
Towoccaroea,   Towocconie,  To 

Towoek6nie— Tawakoni. 
Towrache.  T 
To-ya- Nutria. 

Sg 

Toyaah -Ta  we  hash. 
Toyengan— Tongigua 
To-  y-lee — Tsoowa  n  1  ie 
Toyn-aht — Toq  uart . 
To  yo  a  la-na- Hcshota  Ayahltona. 
Toy  Pah  Utea  Toy  Pi  Utea,  Toy*-; 

Toiwait 
To  tan'-ne-  Laguna. 
Tozikakat— Nuklu 
Torjanne— 
T'Peekain.  T 
Tpelois- Natchez. 
Tqlun  qas'  tunna'-Tkhlun 
a'qumai-Toktakamai. 


Tqta'qt 
T'Qua-q 


Tquayaum.  Tquayum. 
Traders  ■  Ottawa. 
Traht-Tvigh. 

Tpa  kfwele  pttine-Takfwelottine. 
Trakouaehronnona— Trakiae 
Tpaltsan  Ottine— Tataanottfne. 
Tramaaquecook— Tramaxqueac. 
Tpanana-Kouttchin.  Tpanata 
kutchln. 

Tran-jik  koo-chin-Trot«ifckutehin 
Tpa  pa-Oottine  -  Nellagottlne. 
■  Nanticoke. 


Tpathel  ottine-Takfwelottine. 
Tpataan  Ottina-Tat*anoUine. 
Tratae  ku tahi — Trotflikkutc hln . 
Traveling  Hail  —  Pairing  Hail'*  Band. 
Treaber  utea— Pumumbah. 
Treacherous  lodges—  A»h  botch  iah. 
Trementinaa— Tremblers, 
Tpendjidheyttaet  kouttchin  — 
Tres  qui-ta-Pohol. 
Trearevere- Three  Rivers. 
TPeUi-«k)nttclun. 
chin. 

Tpe-ttchie-dhldie-Kouttchin  -  N 
Tria-Sla. 
Triape-Triapl. 
Triconnick-Taronnt-t. 
Tryaoga -Tioga. 
Tpi  kka-Gottine-Dejm 
Trile  Kaleta-Klikitat. 
Trinachamiut — T  r  inac  hak . 
Trinity  Indiana  -  Hupa. 
TpionKout 
Trioa-Sia. 

Tripanlak-Tripanick. 
Trivti,  Triyti-Ouatitruti. 
THzaoga -Tioga. 


Troia  Rivieres-Throe  Rivera. 
Trokeaen  - 1  roquobx 
Trongsagroende — Tioaah  rondion. 
Tronontaa— Tionontati. 
Troq  uoi  • — I  roo  uoia. 
Trout  nation- Winnebago. 
Trovmaxiaquino — Troomaxiaqaino. 
Troy  Indiana—  Poeaswet. 
Troy  River— Three  Rivera. 
Trudamans — Seneca. 

Thnaina-  Knaiakhotana. 


- 
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Truni-Zufii. 

Trypanika—Tripanick. 

Tsaagwi'  gyit'inai'—Djahui-gitimii. 

Tiiagwii^uaU'adecal'-Djahui-skwRh] 

Taa  bah-bish,  Tia-bah-boba-Dwamish. 

T»aba1coah= Dakota, 

Tsag  a'ha* -Tsaganha. 

Tsah  bahbish  =  I) wamish . 

Tsab-tU-Chootaw. 

Tsih'-tyuh-Taattine. 

Tsah  wau-tayneuch,  Tsah-waw-ti  neuel 

ty-neuchi-^  Txawatenok. 
Tsaisuma—  Washo. 
TsakaiUetlins.  T*akaitsitlin~Spokan. 
Tsa  ka  nha-o-na°  =  Delaware. 
T'takbahbiih  =  D  wamish. 
Tsalagi,  Tsalakici- Cherokee. 
Tsala  x  gasa^i  Chillieothe. 
Tsalel.  M  -Ifl-a'-Silela. 
i-Cherokee. 


Ampkua  amim    I  Hifiqua. 
a-uta  amim—Sluslaw. 
Tsonh  aloknal  am  in  -Cnlapooya. 
Tsan  halpam  amim™ San tiaxn. 
Tsa'nish= Arikara. 

Turn  kli\  temifa  amim-Tsanklightemifa. 
Tsanout— Tsawout. 

Tsan  tcha'  iahna  amim-Salmon  River  Indians. 
Tian  tchalila  amim  =»  Si  tela. 

,  tchiffin  amim=»Tsanchitin. 
tkupi  amim^Tsanknpi. 
Vpottlni-Tsantieottine. 
1'yf.QuanuBee. 
Tsa  ottine— Tsattine. 
Taapzadidlit  -  Tsapkhadldll  t. 
Taaqtono=-Tnaktono. 
Taaragi  -  Cherokee. 
Tsa  re  ar  to  n  v  Kaltaergheatunne. 
Tsar  out— Tsawout. 
Tsashtlai— Siuslaw. 
tsa ta  heni  «=  Tsaten  yed  i . 

Ts  a'-ta-rxe  qe'  *unne'-»Tsatarghekhetunne. 
T'saten.  Tsa-'tenne,  Taa  ttnneh-Tsattine. 
TfaU  li'naa-Chanhl-lanaa. 
Tsa  tqenne  -  Tsattine. 
TsaUaquiU-Tlatlasikoala. 
TsaUnotin,  Ttatsuotin 
Taa- ttinne— Tsattine. 
Tsauat'enoq— Tsi 
Taa'-u-l— Chaul. 
Taa  'amak = Tzauamuk. 
Tiaumtu- Songish. 
Taauwarits — Tbu  warai  ts. 

Tsawadainoh,  Tsa  w  ah  tee,  Tsawalinough,  Trawan- 
tiano,  Tsa  wanti  e  neuh,  Tsawatainruk,  Tsa'wa- 
tE'enoq.  Tsa'watP.enox,  TaawaUi,  Tia  waw  We- 
ak-Tsa  watenok.  . 
■  Talal. 


■  in:. 


Tsawatenok 
Tgaxta^fhootaw. 

Taa  yiskieni,  Taa'yiikl'f/nl = Tsayisk  i  thni . 
Tscbah-Hagwiteet. 
Tschahtaa=Mu*khogean  Family. 
Tschaktaar-Choctaw. 
Tscharai-Charac. 
Tscha  wa-co  nihi— Chawakoni. 
Tscha- wan-ta=Tashhuanta. 
Tichechschequannmk, 
^  ecluequannink- 

TicheUchehn  =  Tesik. 
Tschih-nahs-Tsano. 
Tschihri—  Pawnee. 
Tachilkat.  Tschflkat  k8n-Chilkat. 
Tschilkut-Chilkoot. 
Tschini  agmj  at— Chingigmiat. 
Tachinkaten— Tenankutchin. 
Ticbinak-Chinook,  Chlnookan  Family 
Tachipeway,  Tschippiwi 
Tachirokeien— Cherokee. 
Tschischlkhathkhoan, 

khdan-Chilkat. 
TtchlahUoptachi-Clatoop. 
Tichnagmeuten, 
Chnagmiut. 


Tichugatschi,  Tichugazses,  Tschugaxxi— Chuga- 

chigmiut. 
Uchukane'di=Chukane«ii. 
Tachunguscetoner^Tsohantoga, 
Tachura,  Tschura  Alleqaaa=Tsurau. 
Tic  1  all  urns = Cla  1  lam . 
Tfc'-co-Cheli. 
Tiea^Tseah    Sia.(  ^ 

TrectmaThm<-han,  Wslmath. 

Tie'<*anka'=llanimhku>hit>a. 

Tae'^ckijni-Tsethefihkizhni. 

Taecqani i  =  Tset  h  k  liani. 

Tae'f/*.»kI'mi=Tsethe»*hkizhni. 

Tae'./;inkini-Tsezhinkini. 

Tieghi  ("h.lly. 

Ticgoatl  li'naa-Djigtianhl  lanas. 

Tsehalish  Clxhalis. 

Tie  hwit  zen=T-c\vhitZfn. 

Ti«-  itso  kit  =  M  i«hongnovi. 

Tie  itio  kit'  bit  si'  li=Shipaulovi. 

Tto  iin«iki.  Tsejinemieme-Tsezhinthiai. 

Tiejinklni  T-«-zhinkini. 

Tsikanic-S.'kani. 

Tie  k  eh  na  -Tm  k«  lima/. 

Tie  kehne,  T'sekenne  -  Sekani. 

Tie-ki-a-tan-yi  =  ('iiL,va  i'inla<la. 

Tiekum  Tie-kun  — T-ehump. 

T%i  'la'kayat  ami'm=  K lik it  1 1. 

Tie-loh  ne  -  T-<  lotie. 

Tiemakum  ■(  himakum. 

Tic  mo-e^Sltsime. 

Ts'emaia'n^TMinshlan. 

T»e'nahapl7ni-T*enahaplhlni. 
Ti'  K 'nq* am  -  T«-en  k a m . 

Tt'k'ntauiuk'aio,  Ts  i  nts'ioxqaio,   Ti^nxq'aio  — 

Tsentsenkaio. 
Ti'e'okuimiX  «■  Tseokuim  ik. 
Tsep«choen  frercuteas="Semonan,  Serecoutcha. 
Taepcoen,  Taep«hocn,  Tiepebouen—Semonan. 
Tserabocherete,  Tserabocretei—  Bocherete,  Tsera. 
Tse-pottini — Tse<  it  tine. 
Ti*e-rxi'-a  junae=Kalu»erghi-atnnne. 
Tie'-ia  do-hpa  ka.  Tie-aa  no-hpa-ka— Pawnee. 
Tscsh  aht=Se.«hart. 
Ti*  Skualli  amim-Ni^jualli. 

Tie  ta-hwo-tqeane,    Tia'-U-ufqenae  -  T I  e  t  a  u  t  - 

kenne. 
Tsetcah-Tsechah. 
TtVt^im-Tsetthim. 
Tie-tdoa-Tse. 
Tae7/<ant~Taethkhani. 
Tsc-tis  taa'= Cheyenne. 
TaetaaLoi'laq  Emae -TsetactU 
TieU  gyitinai'-ChetMgitunai. 
Tsot  •o-kit='Mi>«hongnovi. 
Tae  %u'  J(a=  1  sfdtuk  i . 

Tie-tut'-qla-le-ni'tun  -  Tsetntkhlalenitun. 
Ti'e'uitx— Tseokuimik. 
Tie  xi'-a  Wne=  Kaltserghe&tunne. 
TicxlUn-Tseklteu. 

Tse  yanafb  ni,  Tae  yana/oai^Tseyanathoni. 
Tie 'yikehedne.  Tie ' yikehei/Ine ' — Tseyi kehe. 
Tse:  India!  =  'IVezhinthiai. 
T '  shah -nee — Tsano. 
Tshanasanakue=  Laguna. 
T'shashiU'-kwe-Isleta. 
Tihehellia-Chehalis. 
Tshei  aik-kee-Chainiki. 
Tshe  tai  uetin  euerno-I 


i=TsilkoUn. 
i=Chimmeayan  Family. 
Tihingiti,  TibinkiUni'=Tlit.ifit. 
Tsbinook-Chin«M>kan  Family. 
Tshinook.  Tshinouk- Chinook. 
Tshinuk-f  hinookan  Family. 
Tshi  quit  e  -  Pecos. 
Tshishe= Apache. 
Tshithwyook=Chilliwhack. 
Tshokfachtoligamut-Shol 
Tshokoyem— Chokuyem. 
Tihoo  loos' — Tsn  1  ns. 
Ti  bo-ti  non-do- wf'-^i'-Seneo*. 
Tshugazzi  =  Chnga<higmint. 
Tshu-Jtu/sAf-Tsitoklinotin. 
Tshya-ui  pa  =  Isleta. 
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Tai'-a-qaoa'-Tstakhaua. 
T*tohoan  =  SliHk(tu. 
Taiou  Slnjsan^e  T-UhuMindt*akdhe. 
Tai  au  oim  pc#iin'da  =  TRi.«huutsi  p«'< 
Tsi  3a  Wacta'^e— Taishuwaahtake. 
Taiou  Wanuu'  =  T.Hishuxindtaakdhe. 
Tai'au  wehajn^e—  Haninihkaahina. 
Tii  e'-qa  w^yacl'-Taiekhaweyathl. 
Taifeno— Shunna. 
Tai'haci»  =  Kdhun. 
TaihaUi-Salishan  Family. 
Taihaili-8eliah-Cht'halis.  Saliahan  Family. 


Tai  hano=-T»ina. 
TU-ha-lto-Chehalia. 
Tai' ka-ce=Chickasaw. 
Tsikanni — Sekanl. 
T«i  klum—Taehump. 
Til  kai  'tat  -  Tuekaseegee. 
Taik-tt-au— Chickasaw. 
Talkyatitana'  — Cucva  Pintada. 
Tailgopaya,  Tailgopeya~Tulkepaia. 
T«ilhta*ain-TxiTuiden. 
Tail-Ini-inde-Tslhlinainde. 

ton.  T  ailkottnneh=T«ilkotin. 
it'  tine. 


hoot  dinneh, 

gottine. 

Tail  tardea — Tsiltaden. 
Titmchian.  T'aimpheeana,  Taimpaean.  T'eimt 
T'aimpeheean.  Taimaean.  Taimaeyana.  Tii  mil 

T'aiin  ai  an'-Tsimahian. 
Taimuna— I'araje. 
Tainadrl'ai-Tsinazhinl. 


Tainajini-Tsinazhini. 
Tiinpbbetlo  -  Tsin  thobetlo. 
Ttinha-Tsina. 

Ttin  ik  taia'-tao-yika  -  Twin  ikstotaoyikii. 
Taiiiaaka>ni,  TeiMaka<ini-T«in*akathni. 

t-Chinook. 
Tainuk-Chlnookan  Family. 


au— Shuflna. 
Taipu-  Chippewa. 
TabjuaVgia  ataataai'  M  i 
Tai'  ee'  =  Mesealerun. 
Taiatlatho  band-Naskotin. 
Tii  taka  do  hpa  ka~$eechkaberuhpaka. 
Tsitka  ni  — Srkuni. 
TsitsimelKqala-TxiUimelekala. 
Taitak-Hagwilget. 

Tai  taka  drfo  qpa  ka  »  Seech  kaberuhpaka. 
Taitaumevi.  Tai-Uuroo-vi,  Taitumovi  — Sichomovi. 
Taitz  hanutch-Tsita. 
TtJwilUba-«—(>«aKe. 
Tai^'-xa"' a=Tzekinne. 
Taji'ahekwe-Toritos. 


Taoema 

Takaua.-Sakahl. 
Takiri  rah'ni=Skidirahru. 
Tanagmyut    i 'lnmpniut. 
Tanaaogh— Shnmokin. 
Taniuk=Chinook. 

Tecea-  taieg  Kuttchin  «  T  r<  >t?*i  k  kutchin. 
Taogiiakhten.  Taogliakten -ZogHukten. 
Taohke-Sooke. 
Taohkw-Tsako. 
Taoi  gab  — Ner.  Percys. 
Tao  ia -kai — Ch  usea  . 
Taomaaa- Tsomosath. 
Taomontatet-Tionontati. 
Taomd'oL=Tsomootl. 


Taonaaaan=S«'wathen. 
Teong=Songish. 
Tio   krone    Th.'k k ano. 
T.  Sonnontatex^Tionontati. 
Taonnonthouana.  T.  Son-non- 
Taonnontouan  «=>  Nundawao. 

T.  Sonnontouans,    Taononthouana,  Taonontooaa. 
Taonontouana,    Taonontowana,    Taonothouana  ■ 


Taon  t..n»  pottine-Tsantieottine. 
Taoo  ah-gah  rah-=N>z  Perce*. 
Taoolootum^Nnkuntlun. 
Taoo-tai-ola-Tsutalola. 
TeoOttine-Sand. 
Taoo-Yeea — Tzues. 
Ta'otay  E'n  -  THimahian. 
Taouonthouaaaa— Seneca. 
Taouwa'-ra-ita-Twiwaraita. 
Taowaaaan-Sewat 


Tauk-tauk  Irwalk'-Chi 
Taulakkl- Cherokee. 
Tsui  ola' -Chilula. 

Taun  na  k«1'-i-mIt'o4=°Tmmakthiaunittha 
T'aunuk— Chinook. 
Tau'yoa— Sarai. 
Tauquanah— Tsooqnahna. 
Ta'u  qua  li'  qwut  me'  }Uim*  ~  ] 
Tauahkl -Shrutauna. 
Tauakai— Chuaca. 
Tauaaie  -  Yekolaoa. 
Tautpfli-Ner  Perces. 
Ta'uwale— Taoowahlie. 
■Chutot 


Tauyeaa— Txuea. 
Tauyu'giU'gl~Oothcaloga. 
Taxoaxqa'ne-  T^ktml 
Ttikigakg— Tikera. 
T'tran  jik  kutch-in— Ta 
Ttae-ottlna- Tiwottine. 
Ttutaho-Tutago. 

Ttynai.Ttynai  c hotana, Ttynnai — A thapaacan Fan- 
fly. 

Tuaeana — Ta  wakoni. 
Tu  id  hu-  Twana. 
Tuagenha— Ontwaganha. 
TuaUti.  Tualatima,  Tualatin.  Tuality-At/alati. 
-htt.  Tu  a  uooch .  Tu-a-noi 
i-Toape. 
Tu'ata— Taos. 
Tn-a  wi -hoi  =  Santo  Domingo. 
Tubaca,  Tubae=Tutxae. 
Tubax,  Tubaria— Tubare. 
Tubblea— Choctaw. 

Tubcans  TaL'i. 

Tubeaaiaa — Yavapai 
Tubtana- >Tano. 
Tu-bio  wan  wu^Tublsh. 
Tubirana  • « Tano. 
Tubao.  Tubaon— Tucaon. 
Tubuache=Tal 
Tubukhtuligrout. 
Tucan-  Hopi. 
Tucane-Tucara. 
Tucano-Hopi. 
Tucanoh=-Twana. 
Tucaricaa-Tul 
Tncayan  ~  Hopi. 
Tuccabatche,  Tuc 
Tuchano  'Hopi. 
Tuchapaca,  Tuchapaks— 1 
Tucharechee— Tik  wall  tai. 
Tuchlmaa— Tuchiamna. 
Tucbaaghrondie=>  Tiosahrondion. 
Tuckaabatcheea,  Tuckabatcha.  TuckabaUhe-Tuk 
abatchi. 

Tuckabatchee  Teehaaea«=TiUunmnU-hH*i. 
Tuckabatchea,  Tuckabatchie,  Tuckaba 
batbeea.  Tuckafachea-TukabaMn. 
Tuckalegee = Ti  k  walitai. 
Tuckankanie-Tawakoni. 
Tuckapacks-Tuaht-paw. 
Tuckapaa.  Tuckapaua-Tukabatchi. 
Tuckareehee  ■=  Ti  k  walitai. 
Tuckaaegea^  Turkawegeo. 
Tuck-aBoof  Curra- T»>f  kara. 
Tuckaubatcheea,  Tnckhabatchee -TnkalmtcbL 
Tuckia'a'th-Tushkisath. 
Tucknapax-Tuxhi*p<i\v, 
Tuckaagrandie — TI  osah  roi 
Tuc  pauaka — Tu  k  pa  flea. 
Tucremu — Tuctunu. 
Tucaarea-Tucs»mi. 
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Tucubavi-Tuoubavia. 

Tucutnut -  Tukatnut. 

Tueuravi — Tucuba  via. 

Tucson — Tucson. 

Tudamanes  -  Seneca. 

Tude- Athapascan  Family. 

Tndnunirmiut— Tununlnnlut. 

Tudnuuiroaairmiut— Tununirusirmiut. 

Tuecuntallauhassea— Pakan-Tallahassee. 

flu-ei-Isleta. 

Tuenho-Hastwiana. 


Tugiak.  Tugiatak-Togiak. 

TugibaztchT-  Tukubatchl. 

Tugilo— Tugaloo. 

Tueson,  Tuguiaon- Tucson. 

Tunakwilh — Tsimshian. 

Tu  hau-«u  wi'-fv*=TuhauHhuwitthe. 

Tu  hlawai— Acoma. 

Tuh'-mo— Tucumu. 

Tuhoa— Jemez. 

Tu  huc-mach.  Tu-hue-ma-ches,  Tu  huk  naha-Tu- 

hukmaehe. 
Tuhuktukis^Tnwakonl. 
Tuhutama- Tubutama. 
TuTiu  tana— Clackama. 
Tu h u v 1 1  6 m okat  —  Si ksi ka. 
Tuh walati  -  Atfalatl. 
Tuh-yit-yay — Taj  ique. 
Tu'-iai   San  t.  i  Domingo. 
Tuighaaghrondy— Tiosahrondion. 
Tuihtuihronoons- Miami. 
Tuinondadecka,  Tuinontatek-Tionontatt. 
Tuison—Tucson. 

Tukabacbea,  Tukabatchey.  Tukabaxtchi-Tukaba- 

Tukachohaa — Pii 
Tukahun=  Piros. 
xu'-ka-le.  Tu  ka  nyi  =  J  Hi 
Tuka-rika— Tukuaiika. 
Tu'  katc-katc  — Tukachkarh. 
Tukawbatchie,  Tukkebatche-Tukabatchi. 
T4k'-ko-Takusa]--: 
Tukkola-Takulli. 
Tukkuth-Tukkuthkutchin. 
Tuk -pa'  ha»jra-di'- Attacapa. 
Tukapu'ah.  Tukapuah-  Wma- John  Day. 
Tukudh-Tukkuthkutchin. 
Tukuhun— Piros. 
Tu'-kwfl-ma'-k'I-Kuit«h. 

Tula.  Tulara.  Tulare  Lake  Indiana,  Tulare  River 

Indiana.  TuJareain-Tularenos. 
Tuiaa-Tillas. 
Tulawei-  Acoma. 
TuTbuah-Mattole. 
T'ulck-Tulxhk. 
Tule-Tularefios. 
Tulinakoe=Tulik. 
Tulkays-Tuluka. 

Tulkepaia  venuna  tche'hwhale— Tulkepaia. 
Tulla-Tula. 

T'ul  li'  milk*  me  }iinni— Tillamook. 
Tulloolah— Tallulah. 

Tu  lo  kai'  di -eel,  Tulukagnagamiut-Tuluka. 

Tuluksagmiut  Tuluksak. 

Tulumono — Tu  lorn  os. 

Tuluraioa— Tularefias. 

xul  wut'-me=Tulwutmetnnne. 

Tub  kapay»— Tulkepaia. 

Tuma  family- Yuman  Family. 


i— Yuma. 
i-Tunicha. 
Tumeh- Athapascan  Family. 
Tumewand-  Mahhan 
Turn  ican — Tim  ucua. 
Tumicha  =  Tunicha. 
Tumitl  =  A  ma  i  kiara. 
Tummai   mampka   we  i 

Spring  Indians. 
Turn  mault lau-Tamali. 
Tummewataa-ClowwL'walla. 
Turn  piros- Tom  piro. 
Tumyo  S.  akyaa  -  Turn  k .  tnak  ya*. 
Tumwater-Clowwewalla. 
Tunaghamiut =Tunagak. 
Tu'-na-ji-i'—  Santa  Ana. 
Tu'-na»-p'i«— Tunanpln. 


-Warm 


Tunavwa-Sia. 
Tuncaa  ■  Tunica. 
Tunckaia—  Tunxia. 
Tungasa,  Tung  I 
Tung-ke— Tungge. 
Tungraaa  -  Tongas. 
Tunicas-Tonikan  Family. 
Tu  ni'-cka  a»-ya-di\  Tu  -ni'-cka  ha--ya\ 

Tunica. 
Tuniqdjuait-Tornlt. 
Tunia-Zuni. 

Tunne"- Athapascan  Family. 


Tunscaa — Tunica. 
Tuntu  iuxtana— Algemiut. 
Tununuk- Tanunak. 
Tuolomo — Tulomos. 
Tuolumne  Indians, ' 
Tuopa— Taos. 
Tuoson  ■  Tucson. 
Tupanagos— Timpaiavata. 
Tupea— Ditsakana. 
Tuphamlkhuagmut,  Tup-hamikva, 

Tup  hanikwa-Topanika. 
Tuphulga-Attapulgas. 
Tup  ka  ak-Topkok. 
Tup  kug  ameuts-Tapkachmiut. 
Tups-Tupo. 

Tuqe'-nikaci'^a-Tukhenikashika. 
Tuqte'umi -  A  tuami. 
Tuquieon,  Tuqulson — Tu*oon. 
T'fl '-qwe  t'a'junn*'  — Tututni. 
Turcaroras — Tuscarora. 
Turealemnea — Tuolumne. 
Turi-ca-cbl — Ten  ricachi. 
Turkey  Home,  Turkey  Town  -  Pinhoti. 
Turkey  tribe  of  the 
Turlitan- Atfalatl. 
Turnip  Mountain -Tumi j 
Turn  water-Steht 
Turrurar,  Turruraw- Tallulah. 
Turtle  Rem  -  Kcnikashika. 

T urtleMoun tain  band  =  Mikinakwadshiwininiwak. 
Turtle  tribe  of  the  Delaware*- U tiara i. 
Tu-rxeatl'  Ua'-tun-Turghestltsat  u:j  . 
Tusabe— Jiearilla. 
TuaaehrondieaTiosnhrondion. 
Tu-*ahn  -  Tzlanapah. 
Tuaan-Hopi. 
Tusayan-Hopi.  Tz 
Tuaayan  Moqui-Hopi. 
Tuacagee-Ta«Hkigi. 
Tuacalawi 


Tuscareras,  Tuacarooroes-Tusearora. 
Tuacarorana,  Tuacaroraa— Tuscarawas. 
tuaCarorase,  Tuacaroraw.  Tuscarore  haga,  Tuacaro- 
rena,  Tuacarorea,  Tuscaroriea,  Tusearoroes,  Tusca- 
row— Tuscarora. 
Tuac  arowaa ■ Tuscara  w  as. 
Tuscarora,  Tuscaruro— Tun 
Tuacavoroa* — Tuscarawas. 
Tua-che-  paa — Tushepa  w . 

•Tuscarora. 


couroro -Tuscarora. 


-Hopi. 

ihe.-Fusihatchi. 


Tuabapawa,   Tu*  he  pah, 

Tuahepaw  Flatheada-Tushepaw. 
Tuahhanuahagota— Yoroonwago. 
Tuahaaghrendie— Tiosahrondion. 
Tuahabepah— Tuahepaw. 
Tnah  yit  yay— Tajique. 
Tu  'eikweo — Tas  i  koyo. 

Tm  kii'-yi"',  Tua  ki  o-wa  '.  Tuakararo- Tusca- 
rora. 

Tuakara  was -Tuscarawas. 

Tuskaroea,  Tuakarooroe,  Tuskarora,  Tuskaroraha, 


Tuskeegiea,  Tuakeego -Tuskegec. 
Tuskegej  Tuskefee^Taxkigb 
Tus-ke-o-wa°\  Tuakeroode, 
Tutkierorea  -  Tuscarora . 
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[B.  A-  E. 


Tuaki'ki.  Tuakogea— Tuskejree. 
Tuakorarie*.  Tuakorore=Tuscarora. 
TiiskoweUow^Ttmkawillao. 
Tuakroroe*  Tuika - Tuscarora. 
Tuakugu=Tu*kegee. 
Tu»kurora= TiLscurora. 

r-N 


Tua-qlua'  juiuie'-Tuakhlnstunne. 
Tusquarorea,  Tuaqueroro^TuM-arora. 
Tuaquitt«e«Tu<4quitlah. 
Tusaaghrondie^Tiosahrondion. 
Tusaapa,  Tuaaapaa  Tushepaw. 
Tuaaea = Tawsee. 
Tuaakegee  -  Tn-kigi. 
Tuaaomnio— Tusonimon. 
Tuatan* — Tiwtur. 

Tua'  ta  tun  qu'-ud  -Tustatunkhuuahi. 
Tusuque  Teauque. 
Tua'  •wa-Fusualgi. 

-Tutahaco. 


Tutaliaco=Tutahaoo. 
Tutaloea—Tutelo. 
Tutatamya=-Tututni. 
Tutchaeo— Tutahaco. 

Tut-chohn'-kut-chin,  Tutchone-Kutchin.  Tutchone- 
kut'qin,  Tutchon  Kutchin,  Tutch-un-tah'  kutchin. 
Tutcone-kut'qin— TuU-hoiU'kutchin. 

Tutcooet,  TuteerM,  Tutelaa,  Tutala— Tutelo. 

TuThlnl- Pueblos. 

Tuthla  huay.  Tuth  la-naj 

Tutie.  Tutiloei -Tutelo. 

Tutiritucar-Uturituc. 

Tutloe^Tutelo. 

Tutoi  band-  Nahaego. 

Tutoten=Tututni. 

Tutsan  nde— Lipan. 

Tut  aee-waa^Tuxlu'pavv. 

Tutaogemut-Tuchik. 

Tutaoni  =Thotsoni. 

Tuttago — Tu  tago. 

Tuttallaaee.  Tut-tal  leo  aee.  Tut-tal-lo-aee-Tutalosi. 
Tuttelara,  Tuttelee-Tutelo. 

Tn'-tu- Tututunne. 
Tutuhaco  -  Tu  tahaco. 
Tutulor=Tutelo. 

k— Tututnl. 
i-Cturituc. 
Tututamya.  Tu  tutan-Tututni. 
Tutu'  Out',  Tu-tu-to-ni-Tututunne. 
Tutxose-Tutxone. 
Tuuk-aoon = Tucson . 
Tuvah'm — Tu  bare. 
Tuvaaak  — Toviscungu. 
Tuvatci  winwu^Tuvachi. 
Tiiven—Tano. 
Tuvou  winwu— Tuvou. 
Tu-vu-tci  wun-wu— Tuvachi. 
Tuwakarlwa^Tawakoni. 
Tjuwanxa  ikc=  K  likiUit. 
Tu  wa'  nyu-mu,  Tu-wa  wufi  wii-Tuwa. 
Tuwi'  ai,  Tuwii-Santo  Domingo. 
Tuwirat-Taos. 

TuwiU.  Tuwixuida=Santo  Domingo. 
Tuxaxa = Tohu  ba. 
Tuxeque— Tareque. 
Tuxeze'p=Tuhezep. 
Tuxguat.  Tuxkanne— WichiUi. 
Tuxtchenoyika=  Detaanuyuka. 
Tuxtukagi-Tukbtukagi. 
Tuyetchuke-- Dakota. 
Tuzan=Hopi. 
Tuxhune-*  Pusune. 
Twa^'ga'aa'-Ontwaganha. 
Twa-ki'-nha'  =  Chippewa. 
Twakanhahors-Miasiaai 
Twalatiaa.  Twalaty, 

tinea- -  Atfalati. 
Twanoh,  Twanug— Twana. 
Twechtweya.  Tweeghtweea- 
Twa'tlnl'nde^  Tuetinini. 

Twghtweea.  Twichtweea,  Twichtwicha,  Twichtwicka. 
Twichtwigha,  Twichwichet,  Twicktwicka,  Twick- 
twiga.  Twictweea.  Twictwtcta,  Twight,  Twighteea, 
Twighteeya.  Twightiea,  Twightweea.  Twightwicka, 
Twightwiea,  Twightwigha,  Twightwia  Roanu,  Twig- 
tee*,  Twigthtweea,  Twig  Twee,  Twigtwicka,  Twig- 


twie*.  Twigtwig, 

X«r  twitheno*'  —  M  iauii 
Two  Oauldroni,  Two  Kettle*  ~ 
Two-Mountain  Iroquoia-okn. 
Two  Bills  band  -Oohenonpa. 
Two  took-e-way» -Tututunne. 
Twowakanie,  Twowokana 

koni. 

Txaiwa'tx ah —Lower  Chinook. 
Tx  e  ix  takuna— Theiktakune. 
Tyacappa,  Tyakappan^Tyaoappun 
Tya  me,  Tyiini  — Dyami. 
Tyaoga— Tioga. 
Tycappana  -Tyacappan. 
Tychedaa— Taifida. 
Tycachten— Chiaktel. 
Tye  of  Deabute,  Tygh.  Tyh, 
Tykothee,  Tyl 
Tymahae  -  Tomamee. 
Tymangoua— Timueiui. 
Tyndyamkhtana-Aglemiut. 
Tyoga-  Tioga. 
Tyo  na-we»-det— T 
Tyo'neaiyo' — Geneweo. 
Tyo  non  ta-t«  ka— 
Tyopari— Teojairi. 
Typoxiea— Siyante. 
Tyachaarondia— Tiomhrondion. 
Tzaharagamut, 

Tzahavek. 
Txah  dinneh=Tsattine. 
Tzeachten=Chiaktel. 
Tzedoa-Tse. 
Tzej  gla — Coyoteros. 
Tzej-in  n«— Tzecheschinne. 
Tzek-iat-a  tanyi-Cucva 
Tze  kinne—  Pima. 
Tzen-o-cua-=Scnecu. 
Tze  ojua--T>«e. 
Tzia-Sia. 
Tzibola-Hawikuh. 
Tzi  gu-ma, 
''Zil-Sii. 

Tzinachini— Tsinazhini. 


-  Taw* 


Txliiami'V*  Mohave"! 
Tzip  ia  Kue-Tsipiakwe. 
Tzi  quit  e — Peeoa. 
Tzi- re-ge  «=  Tsh  irege. 
Tzia  eque  txulan  -  Tzi^eketrillan. 
Tzoea— Zoe. 
Tzululda —Cherokee. 

Ua-buna-toU=Shipapulima. 
U  aha— Omaha. 
TJaiana-Picuiis. 
Uala  to-hua,  TJal-to  hua-Jt 
Uiish  pa  Tze  na~lli 
Ubata— Tano. 
Ubchacha-Oglala. 
Ubu— Yupu. 
Uburiqui-  Dnuris. 
Uca-Yuklan  Family. 
Ufachile-Osachlle. 
Ucaltaa=Lekwiltok. 
Uchagmittt—  Uchak. 
Uchd-Uchean  Family. 
Ucheaa-Uchean  Family,  Yuchi. 
Uchea-Yuchi. 
Ucheaeea-  Lower  Creeka. 
Uchi'chol-Ochechote, 
Uchiea- Yuchi. 
Ucbipweyi  -  Chippewa. 
U  c  hrea — Y  u  k  ichetunne. 
Uchulta-Lekwiltok. 
Uchyi— Yuchi. 
Uciata—  ICita. 
TJ  cle-ta-  Lekwlltok. 
UcUvtah«=Lekw  iltok,  Ucluelet. 
TJcletea— I  A'kwiltok. 
Ucluiet-Ucluelet. 
XJctetaha-  Lekwiltok. 
TJculta- Lekwlltok,  T 
it' -en  wui-wu-Ushu. 
Udawak= Ottawa, 
Uech-«-ne«ti-  K  ubinedL 
Ueena  caw  —  II u ua. 
Ufaleea.  U  fail  aha.  Ufallaya.  . 
Ufawlaa,  Ufewl«a— Euiaula. 
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Ug&g5g'mut-Ug« 
Ugaguk-Itfagik. 
Uga{uk-Uyak. 


Ugakhpa  =  yuapaw. 
Ugalachmiuti.  Ugalakmutea.  Ugalakmutai,  Ugalen- 
ichon,  Ugalense.  Ugalents.  Ugalentsc  UgalenUi, 
Ugalentxe,  Ugalenz,  Uralenxe.  Ugalenxi,  Ugaljaeh- 
mj uten,  Ugaljachmutzf-  Ugalakmf ut. 
Ugaijachmutzi  -  Fxiulmauan  Family,  Ugalak- 
mfut. 

Ugalukmute,  Ugalyachmuati.  Ugalyachmutsi  Ugal 
yachmutxi,  Ugalyackh  mutai-Ugalakmiut. 

an  Ik. 


Uganak—  Uga 
Ugaqpa,  U  ga  qpa  qti- Quapaw. 
Ugaa'hig  mut  — I'gashigmiut. 
Ugavigamiut,  Ugavik=  Ugovik. 
Uga\pa,  Ugaxpa*ti=Quapaw. 
Ugiii  ug-  Hiorka. 
Ugjulik'-  Vk  julirmiut. 
^ilaamie-Utkiavi. 


Uglariaq  =  Ug 
Uglivia-Uglovaia. 
Ugiuxlatuch  -  Ucluelet. 
Ugnaaik  Unga. 
Ugokham  m  t  Uchak. 
Ugo  vigamute  =  Ugovik. 
Uguiug—  Beaver. 
Uhaiak-Akhiok. 
Uh  koe  la-co=»  Aueocisco. 
Uhlchako  -  II  katsho. 
U  i  kayi  lako-YVikaithlako. 
Uinakhtagewik-Uinuk. 
Uintah  Valley  Indiana,  U'-in-tata- Uinta. 
Uitanona~\Vea. 
Ui-ukufki  -  VYeogufka. 

i  wakixe-Manyinka. 
ik-Ojeejok. 

ukian  Family,  Ynkichetunne. 
Ukadliq,  Ukadlix  Ukndlik. 
Ukagamut-  Ukak. 
Ukig'cmut  Ukagemiut. 
u-kah-pu-Quapaw. 
Ukak-Ikak. 
TJ  ka  nakane-Okinagan. 
Ugaqpa  -Quapaw. 
Uj(a'qpa-qti*»Ukakhpakhti. 
TJnaqpaqti-Quapaw. 
Ukaaa.  Ukaaak-Kansa. 
U  ka'  ahe  Maiwlan. 
Ukdachulik,  Ukdahulik-Uglulirmiut. 
Uk  boat  nom.  Ukhotnom-Ukohtontilka. 
Ukiaha.  Ukiaa-  Yokaia. 
TJkies    Yukian  Family. 
Ukm  uk   I' kiad  living. 
Ukivak-Ukivok. 
Ukivbg-mut, 
miut. 

Ukivuk,  Ukiwnk-Ukivok. 
TTkla  falaya  -  <  )k iafalaya. 
Uknadak-  D  k  nodok. 
Ukahivkag  miut-Ukshlvikak. 
Ukniyata-- Ottawa. 
Uk  am  nom-Ukomnom. 
Ukunadok-  Uk  nodok. 

Ukusikaalik.  Ukuaikaalingmiut.  Ukuaikailllk-Uku- 

NikKalirmiut. 
Ukvikhtuhjrmut-Ukviktulik. 
Ukwu'nI.  Ukwtt'nu=l)conee. 
Ulamanuaek  =  Olamon. 
Ulaatekwi^  Maleeite. 
U  le-a-wa-^Oraibi. 
Ulezaiamiut-  Ulezara. 
Ulibahali-Ullibahali. 
Ulkiaa- Yukian  Family. 
Ullibaliea.  Ullibalya^Ullibahali. 
Ullulataa-Olulato. 

Ulnobah,  Ulnd  mequaegit-Beothukan  Family. 
Ulokagmlut=Ulokak. 
Ulaeah-Alwa. 
Ultachna-  Kulchana. 
Ultaehaga,  Ultaehua  -  Eskimo. 
Ultz  chna— Kulchi 
Uhicaa— Guilitoy. 
Ulu  kagmuta  —  Ulul 
Ulokak-Uhikuk. 
Ulukuk-Ulukakl 
>-Ululato. 


i-'«ha"-Oi 
Urn  aha—  Yuma. 
Umanaqluaq,  Ur 

tuax"Umanakt 
U  manhan  -  ( )  rn  a  ha . 

Smanoa-Tawehaah. 
maahgohak  -  Creeka. 
Umatila- Umatilla. 
Umbaqua,  Umbiqua— Umpqua. 
Umeaa,  Umena— Yui 
Umerik — U  mi  vi  k . 
Umguaa- I'mpqi 
Umik-Ahmik. 
Umkwa,  tSm' 
Umnak-Nikolski. 


Unalachtgo.  . 
Unalaklit -=  Un 


Umpame- Patuxet. 
Umpaquah  -  Umpqua. 
Umpkwa,  Umpqua— Kuitsh. 

Umpqua  ha  proper,  Umpqua  Irina,  Umqua,  Umquea 

Umpqua. 
Um-too  leaux—  Humptulip. 
Umudjek— Ei  whuelit. 
Unachog— Patehoag. 
Unagoungaa— Abnaki. 
Unagtullgmut—  Ungalik. 
Unakagamut — Unakagak . 

Unakatana,  Unakatana  Yunakakhotana—  Unakho- 
tana. 

Unaktolik- Ungalik. 

■  Unalaklik. 

UachUn  -  UnalachUgo. 

Unalaschkaer  =.  Unalaaka. 
Unalaaka-Iliuliuk. 
Unaleet-  Unaligmiut. 
Unalginakoe— Unalga. 
Unaliakana  =  I '  n  a  I  tin  k  a . 
Unaminea,  Unamini— Unami. 
Unangan— Aleut,  Eaquimauan  Family. 
Unatagua,  Unataguoua,  UnaUquaa= Auadarko. 
Unatoftk- Ungalik. 
Unaungna—Chowigna. 
Uncachage-  Patehoag. 
Uncachogue  -  P.  *wepat  uck . 
Uncaway  Unt-owa. 
Un  • 

Uncompahgra-Tabeguache. 
Uncoway— uncowa. 
Unc-pah-te  =  Hunkpatina. 
Unopapa,  Uncpappaa—Hunkpapn. 
Uncpatina  —  Ifun  k  patina. 
Undatoma'tendi—  Potawatomi. 
Unechtgo  —  Nanticoke. 
U  n  edagoea = Onondaga. 
Uneacapia.  Ungava  Indiana—! 
Ungavamiut-Tiihagmiut. 
Ungiayo-rono  -Seminole. 
UnT'in-Uniwk. 
Unnaima-Unyijalma. 
Unikwa-  Umpqua. 
Un  ka  pa  -UnkapanukuinU". 
Unkar  kauagata  Ta  Nouta-  Unkakaniguts. 
Unka- 1  o  ma  ■  U  n  k  a  pan  u  kuin  U. 
U  i )  kce-yuta — U  n  kc neyuta. 
Unkepatinea »»  Hunk  patina. 
Unkowaa—  Uncowa. 

Unkpapa,  Unkpapa Dakota*,  Unkpapaa  >  Hunkpapa 

Uaktce-yu  ta  — u  n  kcheyuta. 

Unkua  Indiana^  Molu-gan. 

Unkwaa  -  Uncowa. 

Un-naa  tak-Unatak. 

Unoktolik-Ungalik. 

Unov-San  Dieguito. 

Unquachog,  Unquechauge,  Unahagoga-Fatchoag. 

Unuh-=()na. 

Unogan-Kaquimauan  Family. 
UnOngan -Aleut. 
Un  wu'-ai-Angwusi. 
Unxua— Tunxui. 
Uon  a-gan — How  kan. 
Uparaoltae  —  Upaaoitac. 
Upatrico  =  Oomupatrico. 
U  pa  taeaatuch — O  p  i  tc  ho 
Upcrnavik—  Upcrni  vik. 
Uphaulie  towna-Eufaula. 
Upiktaiik-Opiktulik. 
Up  la  goh-Takimildlng. 
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Uplandera-Plaikni. 
Upland  Indians  -Mohegan. 
Up  le  gob. - Tak i mildi ng. 
Upotoi-Apatat. 
Up-pa- Hupa. 

Up-pa^oinea,  Up  pah  golnea  -  OjH'goi. 

'  iwlchnsha. 

Ipper  Cheehawa«-Chiaha. 
Upper  Chihalia  -  Kwainilk. 
Upper  Coquille—  Mishikhwuti 
Upper  Coweta*  town— Kawitn. 
Upper  Ore*— Sakawithiniwuk. 
Upper  Dakota*— Hantee. 
Upper  Dc  Chutee-Tyigh. 

Upper  Esquimau];  of  Begh  ula  or  Anderson's  River  — 

Kitegan«ut. 
Upper  Eufalla,  Upper  Euphaulea-Eufauln. 
Upper  Gens  du  fou-Trotaikkutchin. 

Upper  Klamath- K»i 
Upper  Kootanais.  Upper  Kootanie,  Up] 
Upper  Kootenuha"  Upper  Kutenal. 
Upper  Mate hodic,  Upper  Mattachotick— Matchotic. 
Upper  Kedewakantwans-  I'l'i  *  i  MdewakautoD. 


Upper  Mohawk  Caa  tla-Canlc 
Upper  Oakiuaka-^Oakfuskee. 
Upper  Fend  d' Oreille* -Kali.Hpel. 
Upper  Platte  Indians    Khey a tawichasha. 
Upper  Puyallup— Tooahk. 
Upper  Rogue  River  Indiana— Takelma. 
Upper  8eeaetoan  -  Kahra. 
Upper  Seneca*— Ceneaeo. 
Upper  Spokanw-Spokan 
Upper  Tiihalto-Kwaiailk. 
Upper  Ufale-Eufaiila. 
Upper  Umpqua— Umpqua. 
Upper  Wakpaton  Mdeiyedan. 
Up  pup  pay— Nez  Percys. 
y'pqa»  -  lfpkhan. 

Upaaraukas.  Upsarocas.  Up  sa  ro  kA, 

kar,  Upsook,  Up  sor  ah-kay- Crows. 
Uquiota— Oqultoa. 
U-qwaikc-Ukhwaiksh. 
Ura-Uva. 
Uraba-Taos. 
Urageea-Mahiean. 
Urai  N uinta- Uainuint*. 
Urawia—  Unaml. 
Ure=Opata. 

Urriba  cuxi,  Urribarracual— TocobaKa. 

Ur'thlaina  tai'na-=Urhlaina. 

Uaauleys.  Usawla.  Usawlaa  -  Eufaula. 

Usaya,  Usaya-kue,  Usayan-Hopi. 

tP-**=  Ushu. 

Uaecheea — Osotch  i . 

Usheree,  Usherie,  U*hery»  Catawba. 

Ush  ke-we  ah -Bannock. 

Ushklmaai'tigbg -Oukbikimanitouk. 

Ushpi-Ofogoula. 

Uaie  uhawu*  -  Ti  1  lamook . 

Uakee,  Uskeeme.  Uskeemi.  U*kimay  =  Eskimo. 

Uskok— H  i  yayu  Igc. 

Uskwawgomee*^  M  ontagnata. 

Uaquemows  —  Eskimo. 

Uasagenevri  Ussaghenick  Montagnais. 

Uaaeta-  Kanihtu. 

Ussinebwoinug-  Assiniboin. 

Uaainnewudi— Sarvi. 

Us  sue  car  shay  =  Mandan. 

Uatana- Timucua. 

■Ustauali. 
Uatu=Ustoma. 
Usucheee — Osotch  1 . 
Usuoke  haga=Oswegatchie. 
Usutchi-Osotchl. 
Utagamig—  Foxea. 
Utaha-Ute. 

Utaisi'ta-  Kadohadacho. 
Utamis  —  Miami. 

Uta'mqtamux°  Lower  Thotnpaon  Indians. 

Utaobaea- Ottawa, 

Utaa-Ute. 

Utaseta=  Kadohadacho. 
Utawaa.  Utawawaa-(  ItUiwa. 
Utawa-Ute. 

Utcecinyumuh- Apache. 

Ut-cha  pah,  Ut  cha  pas,  Ut  chap  pah- Uchapa. 


Utcheea=Uchean  Family,  YuchL 
Utchia- Yuehi. 
Utciteik-Ojecjok. 
Ute—  Moqtavhaitaniu. 
Ute  Diggers  -  Paiute. 
UteUa-UmatUla. 
Utiangue.  Utianqu*- Autlamque. 
Utillaa-UmatUla. 
Utilltuc— Uturituc. 
Utinama,  Utinamocharra-Utina. 
Utinom  —  Usal. 
Utiqimitung  Utikimitung. 

Utkeagrik/" 

avi. 

Utkiavwinmiun— Utkiavinmiut 
Utku  hikalik.  Ut  ku 

ma-ut, 

aiksalirmiut 
UUak-aoak- Utlalwuk. 
Utnuz 


Utsaamu  - Apache 
U  Uanan  go  ~  Chenango. 
Ut  acha  paha«=  I'chapa. 
Uucbiea— Uchean  Family,  Yuehi 
Utachim.  UUchium,  Utochh 
Utsi*-Ute. 
Utsuahuat  -=  Quapa  w . 
Uttawa^  Ottawa. 
U  ttewaa  —  M  as»e  t . 
Utukakgmut- Ctukaraiut, 
Uturicut-rturituc. 


Uubum=Yupu. 


Uvaa-Uva. 
Uvkusigsalik-lTki 
Uwaga'hi  <>ooee. 
U  w  ana  •=  Omaha. 
Uwarrow  Suk-auk— Uwarosuk. 
Uwatayorono- Cherokee. 
Uwelen-Ulak. 
Uwinty-Utah*-  Uinta. 
Uxul  ■  Lipau 
Uyada- Cherokee. 
Uye  Lackea=\Vailaki. 
Uygila'gl-OothotlOfa. 
Uzachil-Owachile. 
Uzaiea  ~  Osage. 
Uzela=0!*arhile. 
Uainkee-Urinki. 


Va'-akl-C 

V, 


Vac  cay-  Wakokayi. 

Vaceraca  Ka»erac. 

Vacupa-Matapc. 

Vacua  — A  coma. 

V  agueroa — Querechoa. 

Valachi — Apalachee. 

Valencia— Tomd. 

Valero— San  Antonio  de  Valero. 

Valladolid— Taos. 

Vallatoa.U-it.--/ 

Valley  Indiana— Daupom  WIntun. 
Valverde— Sempoapi. 
Vamp*— Nam  be. 

Van*  ta  Kouttehin  =  Vunuikutchin. 

Tan-UhVkoo-chin.  VanU-Kutchi, 

VanU  kutahi-Vuntakutehin. 
Vanyume- Serrano*. 
Vaqueroa-Quereehoa. 
Varogio  —  Varohio. 
Vaahichagat — Vagitchitchate. 
Vaaaconia  -=  Pa|>ago. 
Vatepito  -  Bntepito. 
Vatica-Vahla. 
Vat-qi-Casa  Grande. 
Vatuco-Batuco. 
Va  Vak  -Caaa  Blanca. 
Viwulile— Baborigame. 
Vaxacahel  -  Vazacahel. 
Vay*aylovakol»  Veselofskl. 
Vay  ua  va-Ti-Vayuavabl. 
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Veeards-Wiyat, 
Venanga,  Venargo.Ve 
Venizali  -  V  i  irnsale 
Ten  U  Kuttchin-Vuntakutehin. 
Vermillion-  Zulsemin. 

Vermillion  Kickapooa,  Vermillion*- Vermilion. 

Vesel6v»koe«=  \" <  m  .<  >i  - k  1 

Vcshanacks.  Veanacks— Veanak. 

Veseelovaky-  Veselofski. 

Vlandoti  -  H  uron. 

Viard-Wivat. 

Viaundo=  Snii  Francisco  XavierdeVigge-Biaundo. 
Vicanque — Autiamque. 
Victoria.  Victoria  de  Ojio-Ojlo. 
Vicuris-Picuris. 
Vidaes,  Vidaia.  Vidays-Bidai. 
Vieux  de  la  Her-Ncllagottine. 
Vieux  Deaert,  Vieox  De  Bert  band»GataRett-Raun- 
ingr. 

Vigge  Biaundo-9an  Francisco  Xavier  de  VlRge. 
Mia  undo. 


Villa  de  loa  Coraconee—Cor 
Villa  farta— Cholupaba. 
Village  dea  Chaouanona^Scwickley. 
Village  de*  Noyers— Tala-sse. 
Village  du  Lo u pa — Venango. 
Village  Indiana- Pueblo*. 
Village  of  Odd  Waters-  Kechij 
Village  of  Prsrie— Tintaotonwe. 
Village  of  Sixes=Taoapa. 
Village  of  the  Baaket-Tungge. 

of  the  Rainbow -K<-juttUUy. 
of  the  Two  Ho 
of  the  White 


Village  of  the  Worm-Puaray. 
Village  of  the  Tellow  Rocks- HeshotahluptRina. 
Ville  de  Boia— Logs  town. 
Ville  de  Jean— Monickon  John's  Town. 
Ville  des  nouveaux  ▼enus-Ncwcomeratown. 
Vinango— Venango. 

Vineyard  Indians- Martha's  Vineyard  Indians. 
Viniettinen-nt-Tontos. 
Viningo— Venango. 
Viniaahle  ~Vina*ale. 
Vinni  ettinenne- Ton  tost. 
Vintacottas-  Vinatarot, 
Vi  pi  e«t-Casa  Montezuma. 
Viqit-VikhiL 
Viranque-  Autiamque. 
Vi-ra-ri  ka.  Vlrarika-  Huicbol. 
Virgin  River  Paiutea-Shivwits. 
Vishalika-Huichol. 
Vitachuco— Ivitachuco. 
Vi'Upatu'i- Kiowa. 
Vites-Huite. 
Vivais-Bidai. 
Vlibahalj-rilibahali. 
Vnchechange.  Vncheckaug— Patchoag. 
Vnnagoungos— Abnaki. 
Vnquechauke— Patchoag. 
Voen  Kuttchm— Vuntakutchin. 
•Santan. 
i-Bolbone. 
,  r-Varohio.  ^ 

V™dtTa™Kotchb^ 

Voaeaneaky^Vossnessenski. 
Vparaoytoc-  tTpaso!tac. 
Vpelois-White  Apple. 
Vpland  Indianea    River  Indians. 
Vrribarracuxi — Tocobaga. 
v«acus  Aeoma. 
Vtamnsaack—  Uttamussac. 
Vtiangue  —  Autiamque. 
Vttamuaaak — Uttamumac. 
Vttamuaaamacoma— Uttami 
Vttasantasough=Chlck 
Vturituc-rturituc. 
Voikhtuligmnte-Vuikhtulik. 

£3KSEi 


Waahktoohook  -  Westenhuck. 
Waakiacuma,  Waakicum  —  Wah 
Waakpacoo  tas—  Wahpekutc. 
Waaa  —  Wea. 
WaatenThU-Ute. 


Wabanackiea.  Wabanakeea.  Wabanakia.  Wabanika, 

Wabanike,  Wabanocky-  Abnaki. 
W  a baq  uaaau ck .  Wabaquiai t  -  Wa  \n>  i  uamct. 
Wabaaca— Ath  a  pas<  a  i 1  Family. 
Wabasha  band,  Wabaahaw  band.  Wab 

Wsbashaw'a  «ub  band  -Kiyuk 
Wabash  confederacy,  Wabaah  cc 

Indians— Wabash. 
Wabaaim6wininiwag— Wal 
Wabbequasset- Wabaquasset. 
Wabenaldes.  Wabenaki  senobe. 

naki. 

Wabcquaaseta,  Wabequieset—  Wabaquassct. 
Wabigna,  Wabinga.  Wabingies- Wappinger. 
Wabipe  tons— Wan  pe  ton. 
Wabiaheah-Wabezhaze. 

r-WapislwisiblwIniniwak. 


A  I. 


Wabi'tigway4nf  =  ( )bidgewong. 
Wablenlca.  Wablenitca-  Wablenleba. 


Wab  ns  ki- Abnaki. 
Wabquissit= WalMtquassct. 
Wabuahaw—  Kiyuksa. 
Wacabe=Dtesanhadtadhi*han. 
WaMM"  Osage. 
Waaaoe  aka^Washasheska. 
Waoa'oe  WanO'-  Washakie wanun. 
Wacacoys-  Wakokayi. 
Waoalamus-Thlakalama. 
Wacamuc-Cathlacumup. 
Waeantuck-  Waeuntug. 
Wacape— Wachape. 
Waccamsus.  Waccamawe- Waeeamaw. 
Waccancsatai  -  Wakanasi-i. 
Waccay — Wakokayi . 
Wacco  =  Waco. 
W  accoa .  Waccoam  =>  Woocon . 
Waccocoie— Wakokayi. 
W  acc  o  maaaees — Waccama  w. 
W  accon — Woeeon . 
Wacemaus  ■  Waecamaw. 
Wadeoijpa-Waeheonpa, 
Wacenrjpa=»  Wacheunpa. 
Wacha— Waco. 
Wa  cha  et,  Wa-cha  hets- Wechikhit. 
Wachamnia-Wikchamni. 
Wachas— Washa. 
Wachatswmaha— Wakatomica. 
Wac  haw  =  Wa  x  b  a  w . 

Wa-che-ha  tl,  Wa-che-nets,  Wa  che  riea,  Waches- 

Wechikhit. 
Wachipuanes-C'hipewya  i 

Wach-ka-a-enin- Wahkiakum. 
Wachos— Waco. 
Wachpecoatea  -  Wahpekutc. 
Wachquadnach-Wechquadnach. 
Wachukna*  -  Miehopdo. 
Wa^igije-Wadbigizhe. 
Waci'dm-pa— Wacheunpa. 
Wa-ci  pi— Walpi. 
Wa  cisia  talof a  ==  Vasisa. 
Wa#ttan  -  Wadhitan. 
WacitcuB-tcil,tcs— Washichunchincha. 
Wackakoy- Wakokayi. 
Wackiacuma,  Wackki'acuma=  Wahkiakum. 
Wack-sa-che— Waksachi. 
Wac  kaaws —Wax  ha  w. 
Wackaoyocheea-Wnksoytxixhi. 
Wacoah,  Wacoea-Waco,  W« 


Wacon  "Woeeon. 
Waculi -Tepecano. 
WacumtunR  -  Waeuntug. 
Wacuqea— Missouri. 
Waeutada-Oto. 
Wadchuset— Wachuset. 
Waddapadschottiner  =  Waddapawjcftin. 
Waddington  Harboor— Wad  ington  Harbor. 
Wad-doke-tah  tah=Oto. 

Wachuset. 
tangs- Chedunga. 
its'eye-Tayachazhi. 
>k  to  da.  Wa  do- ton,  Wadotata-Oto. 
Wadouiaaians-  Dakota. 
Waecoe.  Waeko-Waco. 
Waerinncwangh-WaranawonkouR. 
Waeuntug  Waeuntug. 

Waganhaera.  Waganhses-Ontwaganha,  Ottawa. 
Waganhaa,  Wagania- Ottawa. 
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Wagenhanea— Ottawa, 
Waggamaw,  Waggoman  ^Waceamaw. 
Waghalooaen^  \V  val  using. 

Waghatamagy,  Waghhatawmaky-  Wakatoraiea. 
Wagh  toch-tat-ta-Oto. 
Waginxak—  Waginkhak. 
Wagluge,  Waglufta, 
Wagmcaaet—  Wameait. 
Wagunha— Ottawa. 
Wa  guahag-  Foxes. 
Waguahagl  -  Wokoa  wtssoj  Ik. 
Wa  ha~\Vehatsa. 
Waaah=.Wahat. 
Wa'  ha'  ha'-Wehatoa. 
Wa  ha -lc-ie  wen- Waglezaoin. 
Wahannaa-Oiitwaganha,  Ottawa. 
Wahaahaa-Oxaxc. 
Wa  ha  ihaw'a  tribes  Kiyuksa. 
Wahaauke  —  Nay  uharuke. 
Wahataaaah  ■  VYaha. 

Wahch  Pe  Xutch,  Wahch  Pekute-  Wahpckute. 

Wabclellah  -  Watlala. 

Wahcoota—  Khemnichan. 

Wahga    \N  uzhazhe. 

Wah  hay  koo-tay= Wahpekute. 

Wah  ho  -na  hah-Potawatomi. 

Wah  how  pum— Wnhowpum. 

Wahid#aqa.  Wahiuyaha- Potawatomi. 

Wah  kah  towah-Chippewa. 

Wahkaykutn  -  Wah kiakum. 

Wahk  cha' he  da-Wakchekhiklkarachada. 

Wah  ke©  on  Tun  kah- Wakinyantanka. 

Wahkenkumea  -  Wahkiakum. 

Wahid— Caaa  Grande. 

Wahkiacum.  Wahkiahkumi.  Wah  kia  kum,  Wahkia- 
kume,  Wahkiakum* ^Wahkiakum. 

Wahki  ruxkan  umanke — S  hoshoni. 

Wah  Koo-Tay <=  K  hemnichan. 

Wahkpacoota.  Wahkpacootay.  Wahkpakoota, 
WahkpakoU.  Wahkpako toan- Wahpekute. 

Wahkpa  toan,  Wahk-patona~>  Wah|>eton. 

Wahktoohook-Westenhuck. 

Wahkuti  band-- Khemnichan. 

Wahkyecuma,  Wabkyeknm.  Wahkyakum  =  Wah- 
kiakum. 

Wahlahwahlah=Wallawalla. 

Wa  hlak  kul'-kee-  Wnhlakalgi. 

Wah  lal-la  Watlala. 

W  ah-iik-naa'-ae — Tu  batulabal. 

Wah  ma  dee  Tunkah  band-Ohanharakn. 

Wah  muk  a  hah'  ye— Mohave. 

Wanna  -  •  Wakhna. 

Wahnookt-Klikitat. 

W'i  h^o-na  hi— Potawatomi. 
Wahpaakootah,    Wahpaakootaa.    Wah  pa-coo  la, 
Wah'  pa  coo  ta,  Wahpacoota  Sioux,  WahpacooUy 
8ioux,  Wah  pa  -coata- Wahpekute. 
Wah'-pah  aay'-pon-  White  Racroon'N_Village. 
Wah  pa  koo  ta,  Wahpakootah 
Wan pakutas — Wan  pe k u te . 
Wahpatoan 

petou. 
Wahpatoota, 

Wahpekute. 
Wah  pay- toan.  Wan 


pay  to  wan-WahiK- ton. 
Wahpeconte  -  Wahpekute. 
Wahpeeton,  V 

Wall  petou. 
Wahpekootaya,  Wahpekutoy 

kwtea — Wahpck  ute. 
Wahpetonga,  Wahpetonwan^Wahpeton. 
Wahpetonwan  hca  — Wakh|>etonwankh<'lm. 
Wahpe-tonwana  -  Wahpeton. 
Wah  pi  mina-kink-  Wapeminskink. 
Wah  pi  kome  kunk-Wapieomekoke. 
Wah  ral-lah  Watlala. 
Wahaahxhe,  Wahaash-Owige. 
~Wakh„hek. 
-Waaho. 
-Wakhshek. 
Wahtani-Mandan. 

Wah  toh  ta  na,  Wahtohtanea.  Wahtohtata, 

tok  ta  ta,  Wah  tooh  tah  Uh-Oto. 
Wan-to'  paH-an-da-to,  Wah -to-pah han  da  toh  =  Wa- 

topaehnato. 

Wah  to'  pap-i-nah-Watopapinah. 


„  band— Khemnichan. 
Wah  we- ah'  tung  on g , 
Wah-wol  ™  Wo  wol. 
Wahxa-ahe — Wazhnzha. 
Wah  if  ah  we  chaa  ta  N'or 
Wahiharaa— Wazhaaha. 
Wah'  ai-ah— Northern  Assiniboin. 
Wah  au  cootaa— Waxikute. 
Waiam,  Waiam-'lema- Wiam. 
Waiiiatpu-Cayuae,  Waiilatpuan  Family. 
Waikaikum— Wahkiakum. 
Waikemi-Daupom  Wintun. 
Wai'-ken-mok=-  Waikenmuk. 
Wailakki-Wailaki. 

WaUatpu-Cuyu.^,  Waiilatpuan  Family. 
Waillatpua=('a  yu.se. 
Waiomink— Wyoming. 
Wai-ri  ka- Shasta. 
Waita'nkni- Warm  Spring  Indiana 
Wait  lat-pu— Cayuse. 
Waitahum'ni— Wikehamni. 
Wait-apek= Yurok. 
Waiwaiaikai— Wiwekae. 
Waiyat-Wiahoak. 
WaJaia—  Wazhazha. 
WaJaje- Osage,  Ta,  Wa 
Wajingactage—  Wezhinshte. 
Waiin'^a  enikaci'*a=»Wazhii 
Waiomick.  Wajomik- Wyoming. 
W  aj  uomne  -  Wapumne. 
Wa  ju'  qd<a-Mbsouxi. 
Wak-Cana  Grande. 
Wa-ka— Wakan. 
Wa  kah-Waha. 
Wa  kai  a  kum,  1 
kum. 

Wakamaaa.  Wakamucka— Oathlacumu 
Wakanaacecea.  Wa  kan  a  ahee  ahee.  W 
Wakanaaiaae.  Wakanaaiaai-Wi 


'ta-Cheghita. 
tcara-Wakanc 


Wakaah-Nootka.  Salishan  Family. 
W akatamake,  WakauUmike -  Wakatomica. 
Wakazoo — M  ekadet 
Wakcogo — Waecogo. 
Wa  keeh'-Wakan. 
W  akeadachi  =■  Waksachi . 
Waketummakie  —  Wal 
Wakh-Casa  Grande. 
Wakhpekuto-  Wahpekute. 
Wakhprtonwan  Wahpeton. 
Waki  -hipaulovi. 


Wakb,  Wakoe-Waco. 
Wakokai-Wakokayi. 
Wa  kon'-cha-ra-Waninkikikarachada. 
Wa  kon'  na-Wakanikikaraehnda. 


Wakootay'a  band  Kin 
Wakoquet-Waquoit. 
Wakoa=»Waco. 
Wakoahawiaotcig' — Wakoa\ 
Wakooleehiwek  ■-  Chisedec. 
Wa  kpa  a  ton  we  dan=-U\  att 
Wakpakootaa — Wahpekute. 
Wak  paton  —  Wa  k  pan  t  on  wan. 
Wakpaton  Dakota,  Wak  pay  ton -Wahpeton. 
Wak  pe-ka-te.  Wak-p*  ku-te-Wahjtekute. 
Wak  pe  ton  DakoU=Wahpeton. 
Wak  po'  ki  an.  Wakpokinya- Wak|>«kinyan. 
Wakaoyocheea-  Woksoyudshl. 
Wa  ktce'  qi   i  ki' ka  ra'-tca-da-WakchekhUkika- 

rnchnda. 
Wakuiaaake-6na=»Salnt  Regia. 
Wakuaheg  =-  Foxea. 

Wakuta  band,  Wa  ku  to,  Wakuto'a  band-Khem 

niehan. 
Wak-we-ot-U-non-Wea. 
Walacumniea.  Walagnmnea" 
Walalahimni- WalaTsimni. 
Walamsknl,  Wi 
Wa  la-nah-Jen.. 
Wilapai  kwa-Walapai. 
Walaai'yl- Frogtown. 
Walatoa  -Jemez. 
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Walega  on  wohan  - 
Wales- Eldcnu. 
Walexa  o"  wohan— ' 
Walhalla-Gualala. 
Walhominies-Mt 
Walinaki- Wewenoc. 
Walipekutes-  Wahpekute. 
Walis  kwa  ki-ool-Walan  Kwakiutl. 
Wa'litsum  =  Hahamataett. 
Walker  River  Pi  TJtea-i 
Walkers— Sho*hok» 
Wallah  Wallah -Wallawalla. 
Wal  lal-sim-ne—  Walabdmni. 
Wallamettes —Clow  wewalla. 
Wallamute  -  Ugalakmiut. 
Wal  la  pais  =  Walapai. 
Wall  a  pi  =  Wal  pi. 
Wallas- Wallle. 

Walla  Wallahs.  Walla- Wallapum- Wallawalla. 
Walla  Walloo  -  Wiahrwk. 

Wal  la  waltx,   Wallawollah,  Wallewahos- Walla- 
walla. 
Wal'-li-Wallio. 
Wallow  Wallow -Wallawalla. 
Wall  Pah-Pe—  Walapai. 

Walnonoak-  Wewenoc. 

Walnut  Village = Ousagoucoulaa. 

Wal  pah  pee  Snakes,  Walpahpe  Snakes,  Walpalla— 

Walpapi. 
Wal  pe,  Walpiana-Walpi. 
Walyepai  —  Walapai. 
Wamakava- Mohave. 
Wamanus-Wiminuche. 
Wamasit- Warn  exit. 
Wama*quenks=  Warraaqueoc. 
Wambesitts-  Wamesit. 
Warn  bi  ll'  ne-ca-Wablenicha. 
Wamenuche^Wiminuehe. 
Wameset.  Wamesut,  Wammeset Wameslt. 
Wamnuga-oin, 
Wampa-^  Yamim. 
Wampangs.  Wampano, 

nooucks  =•  Warn  panoag. 
Wam-pa-nos  — Wappinger. 
Warn  pe  age  —  Wampanoag". 
Wamponas= Wappinger. 
Watnponoagi-  Wampanoag. 
Wampum  makers- Abnaki. 
Wamussonewug-Monaoni. 
Wanak- Dakota. 

Wanama  kewajink- Wanamakewajenenlk. 
Wanami-Unarai. 

Wanamuka's  band-Winnemucca'*  Band. 
Wananoak-  Wewenoc. 
Wanapum  =  Sokulk. 
Wanats—  Huron. 
Wanaxe***  Wanaghe, 

Wanbanaghi.  Wanbanaki,    Wanbanakkie.  Winb- 

naghi  •  Abnaki. 
Wanchaa — Waaha. 
Wandats— Huron. 

Wanderers -Detxanayuka,  Missiaxxik. 
Wan  dor-gon  ing-Ketehewaundaugenink. 
Wandots- Huron. 
Wane^asun'tlunyl- Hickory  Log. 
Wanexit  *Manexit. 
Wangadacea-Secotan. 
Wang'  kat -  HowungkuL 
W  angum  =  Won  gun  k . 

~  Waninkikikaraeha- 


Wa  nink'-i-ki' 

da. 

Wanioacks— Nottoway 
Wankatamikea-Wa 
Wannaton  -  Pabaksa. 
Wan-nawega. 

ne-lar-  Wannawcgha. 
Wannemuchea=Winiinuchc. 


Wanoolchie  -  Wenatcbi. 
Wantats  -  Huron. 
Wa  nuk'e-ye'-na  —  Hidataa. 
Wao  ming  —  W  v«  mi  i  ng 
Waoranecks.  Waor 
Wa8aiation  =  Wea. 
Wapaghkanetta,  Wapaghkonetta 


Wapahkonetta, 


Wapakanotta.  Wapakonakunge  =  Wapakoneta. 
Wapakotah -Wahpekute. 
Vpam«**t  =  Yakima. 


Wapanachki- Abnaki,    Brotherton,  Delaware, 

Stock  bridge. 
Wapanaki.  Wapanakihak,  Wapana^ki  ha  akon,  Wa- 

panends.  Wapaniq'kyu= Abnaki. 
Wapanoos-  Wappinger. 
Wapaquaasett=  Wabaquaaset. 
Wapasepah  =  White  Raccoon's  Village. 
Wapasha's  band,  Wapashaw's 

Wapatha  -  Kiy  ukaa. 
Wapato  Lake— Atfalati. 
Wapatomica— W'akatomica. 
Wapatone.  Wa  pa-toons— Wahpeton. 
Wa  pa-too-ta— Wahpekute. 
Wapatu,  Wapatu  Lake  ■«  Atfalati. 
Wapauckanata.  Wapaughkonetta,  Wapaughkon- 

netta —  W  a  pa  kone la . 
Wapaykoota- Wahpekute. 
Wapeminskink Woof '" 
Wapenacki  -  A  bna  k  i . 
Wapenocks Wampanoag. 
Wapeto  Atfalati. 

Wapingeis.  Wapinger.  Wapingoes— Wappinger. 
Wapings=Pompton.  Wappinger. 
Wapintowaher= Wahpeton. 
Wapo=-Wappo. 

Wapoghoognata— Wapakoneta. 
Wapoomney—  Wapuinne. 
Wapoos  =  I'otawatomi. 
Wapoto  Lake— Atfalati. 
Wappacoota—  Wahpekute. 
Wappanoos-  Wappinger. 
Wappato-  Atfalati. 
Wappatomica- W'akatomica. 
Wappatoo- Atfalati. 
WappaukenaU-  Wapak 
Wappenackie-  Abnaki. 
Wappenger—  Wappinger. 
Wappenos— Abnaki.  Wappinger. 


Wappinck,  Wappinex,  Wapplnges,  Wappingh.  Wap- 
pingos.  Wapplngs,  Wi 

pinx— Wappinger. 
Wappitong—  Wahpeton. 
Waptai'lmlm—  Yakima. 
Wapto-  Atfalati. 
Wa  pu  chu  se  amma=»Waput 
Wapumney,  Wapumnies-  Wapumne. 
Wapunahki- Abnaki. 
Wa'qa  iqam  -  Walikinkmn. 
Waqtexe  ae>~Zhanhaduidhi}<han. 
WaqdxnaiCin-WHkbakukdhin. 
Wi'-q !  jsnap  -  Wakemap. 
Waqna  —  Wakhna. 
Wa-qotc'  —  Iowa. 
Wa  qpe'-to^-wa"—  Wahpeton. 
Waranakarana=Navwaunaukauraunah. 
Waranancongyns.  Waranawancougy.  Waranawan- 

kongs— Waranawonkong. 
Waranoco-Waranoke. 


kong. 

War-are- ree-kas—Ta/juiigadikii. 
Waraskoyack,  Waraskweag- Warrasqueoe. 
Waratcha.  Waratka.  Waratkass- Wenatcbi. 
War  a  ton  -  Mara  ton. 
Waraye— Osage. 
Warbigganus-Wabigganus. 
W  arenas— Wawha. 

Warciacoms,  War  oi  a  cum,  War-ci-a-cum— Wah- 
kiakum. 

War  eagle  people  —  Hnngkautadh&ntai. 
Warenecker,  Waranocker—Waoranec. 
War-gun-uk-ke-xee— Waganakixi. 
Warkiaoom,  Warkiacum-  Wahkiakum. 
Wark  pay  ku-tay-  Wahpekute. 
Wark  pey-fwawn- Wahpeton. 
Warm  Spring  Indians- Ten ino,  Warm  8pring 
Apache. 


-Abnaki. 
3456-Bull.  30,  pt  2-07- 


Waroanekins-Waoranec. 
Waronawanka=  Waranawonkong. 
Warpaton^  Wahpeton. 

War  pe-kintes,  Warpekute,  Warpekntey- Wahpe- 
kute. 

Warpeton,  War  pe  ton-wan,  War-pe-t'wans=  Wah- 
i>eton. 

Warpicanata— W'npakoneta. 
Warraghtmooks— Wea. 

Warranawankongs,    Warranawonkongs-  Warana- 
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Warr&noke — Waoranec. 
Warraricaa= Waradika. 
Warraskorack.  Warraskoyack, 

War-raa-aqueaka=Warrasqueoc. 
Warrawannankoncka  =-  Warana  won  kong. 
Warriacoyake-WarraMiucoe. 
Warronocke.  Wan 
Warshaa-Washa. 
Wartokea  -  Watok. 
W  ar  to  o  1  ah  ar  k  a  —  Tonanul  la 
Warynawoacka— W 
W  asaaxj = <  )sage. 

Waaa'ba,  Wasabaetage.  Wa-aa  ba-«ta-ja=W 
Waaabehit ail- Wasabe,  Wasabehitazhi. 
Wwi  e'nlkaci'xa- Wasaenlkaahlka. 


asabe. 


-Waksachi. 
i  ■  A  H  Miii. 
Waaapekent=  Wasapokent. 
Waaaiaono.Wa-aa'- 


W  asa  vanlk  -Ouasoua  ri  ni . 
Wa  aa-wi-ca-xta-xni— Ohanbauska. 
Waaawaee,  Waibaiha^fMaK''- 
Waacoea,  Waa  co  pam,  Waacopan,  Waacopaw,  Waa- 

copena,  Waacopuma  =Wiwn. 
Waae-iah-ta*»Wezhinshte. 
Wase;u-it'  aji Wasedtuit 
Wa-aha-ba—  Washabe. 
WtJkMOm-  Wt'Bhacum. 
Washai'ki.  Wash' 
Washakie's  Band. 
Waahaa= Osage,  Washa. 
Wa  aha  ahe=- Osage. 

lg = Iushtasanda. 


Washbaahawa  -  Osage. 
Waahikeek^  Washakie's  Band. 
Washington  Harbor— Scquira. 
Washita,  Washittaa-  Wichita. 
Washo'xla  Oto. 

Waahpcoute,  Waabpecoate,  Waahpcconte,  Wash 

pecoutonga  =  Wahpekute. 
Waahpelong.  Waahpetong-  Wahpeton. 
Waahpl-Walpi. 
W  ash  po  tang — Wah  pe  t  on . 
Wash  saahe= Osage. 
Washtenaw -Wea. 
Washt  Kahapa- White  Earth. 
W&'shutae=Sandia. 
Wasi6un-cin< 
WasiU=  Wichita. 
Wasiu-Washo. 

Waako.  Waskopam.  Waskosin,  Wi 

Waa  rail- chea— Wimilchi. 
Wa-aab-be  mka-ahing-ga="Wasabe. 
Waaaaah,  Waasashsha— Osage. 
Wassawomeea= Iroquois. 
Waa-aawa— Waaho,  Waxhaw. 
W  assea = Ouasouarini. 

Waatana=Waxhaw.    ^  i*asnln   H  IT 

Band. 

W  aaw  l  gaming = Wauswagi  m  i  n  g. 
Waawaganiwininiwag-Wahsuahguncwininewug. 
Waawarini— Ouasouarini. 
W aa  w a wjrun - nink  —  W aus w  agi  in  i  n  g. 
Wataga,  Wata'ri— Watauga. 
W  a  tab  pah  ata = K  io  wa. 
Watanona— Wea. 
Watareea,  WaUry-Watcroo. 
Wataaoona=>  A  ma  ham  i. 
Wa-tat  kah Wahtatkin. 
Watawawininiwok-  Ottawa. 
Watcape—  Wachape. 
Watcecpa,  WatceQ<»pa=Wachcunpa. 
Watch  aheta-Weehikhit. 
Watchamahwaah  -  Waehamsh  wash. 
Wat-chea-Wechikhit. 
W  atchuseta  -  Wachuset. 
Wateknaai = Tuba  tulabal . 
Watem"hta=Siksika. 
Wate  pana  toes,  Watepaneto= Kiowa, 
Water — M  i  n  nepata. 
Wateree  Chickanee— Wateree. 
Watermelon  Town—Tol 
W  a  terreea — Wateree. 
Wathl  pi  i-Walpi. 
Watlalla-Watlala. 


Watoga,  Watoge=T 
Watohtata-OtO. 
Watooga= Watok. 
Watopana— Watopapinah. 
Wato'ta-OtO. 

Watpaton-  Wakpaatonwan. 
Wataa-he-wa-  Watsaghlka. 
Watsequendo=»Watsequeorda's  Band. 
Wat  to -ke- wa  =  Wa tsag hika . 
Wattaaoona- AmahamJ. 
Watterree •= Wateree. 
Wat  tokea-  Watok. 
Wattoogea= Watauga. 
Wattoa-Wappo. 
Wa;utata-Oto. 
Wau-ba-na-keea— Abnaki. 
Waubaah  Indiana -Wabash. 
Waub-lah  aah-e-  Wabezhaze. 

Wauboae= Maskegon.  Sugwaundngahwininewug. 
Waub-un  uk  eeg= Anna ki. 
Wauch  -ta = Taan  h  uanta. 
Waugan  -  Waugau. 
Waughwauwame  Wyoming. 
Waughweoughtennes,  Waugweoughtannea  -  \\  .  t 
Wauh-tecq-=  Wakhtek. 
Waukatamike, 

Wakatomlca. 
Waukiacum, 


kara,  Wau  ki  kum  Wahkiakum. 
Waukouta  band=Khemnichau. 
Waoiapta,  Waolatpaa,  Waulatpua 
Wau  lit  sah  mosk  -  Hahamatscs. 
Waupacoo  tar — Wahpekute. 
Waupatone= Wahpeton. 


Wausaahe— Osage 
Waoshakee'a  band  -  Washakie's 
Wauwaughtaneea — Wea. 
Wawah=Maidu,  Wintun. 
Wawaightonoa  -  Wea. 
Wawamie= Wyoming. 


Wawaraainke,  Wawaraing=Wl 
Wawayoutat— Wawayontat. 
Wawbunukkeag—  Abnaki. 
Wawcottonana—Wea. 
Waweehkairinl  =-  Weskarini. 
Wawecnock—Wewenoc. 
Wawehattecooks — Wea, 
Wawenech,  Wawenock»-Wewenoc. 
Waweotonana,  Waweought 
Waweakairini  -  Weskari  n  i. 
Was 

Wa-wha-  Osage 
Wawiachtanoa,  Wawiaghta,  Wi 

wiaghtanon  -  Wea. 
Wa  wiaghteakook — Tiosahrondion 
Wawiagatonoa,  Wawia'hta'nua — Wm. 
Wawiiachtenocka— Wawy 
Wa'wlkem= Wawikyem. 
Wawiotonans.  Wawioughtaaea-  Wea. 
Waw  ka-aau-au  —  Wakasassu. 
Wawkwunkixze  -  Waganakifii 


Kwakiutl. 
W  a w  li t  aum  -  Hahamatse*. 
Wawpeentowaha  ■=  Wahpeton. 
Wawqooit=-  Waquoit. 

Wawrigweck.  Wawrigwick— Norridgewock. 
Wawaaah.  Waw-aaah-e^  Osage. 
Wawyachteioka  -  Wawyaehtonoe. 
Wawyachtenoke— Wea. 
Wax  aus.  Waxawa.  Waxaawa- Waxhaw. 
Wa'yaTiI-  Waha  vahi. 
Waya  htonuki-Wea. 
Wayanaea-Cummaquid. 
Wayandotta-  Huron. 
Wayatano-ke- Miami. 
Wayattano.  Wayattaaoc-W] 
Wayaughtanock-Wawj 
Waymeaaick-Wamesit. 
Wayomick,  Wayoming- Wyoming. 
Wayondota,  Wayor.dotta=  Huron. 
Wayoughtaniea  -Wea. 
Wayunckeke  -  Wacuntug. 
Wayundatta.  W arun do tta- Huron. 
Way-yam-pa  a 
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Wa.zaxe= Wazhazha,  Wazhaxhc. 

Wazazhas.  W  atari  ea— Wazhazha. 

Wa  xha'-xha—  Wazhazhe. 

Wa  zhazhe- Osage. 

Wa'  zheae  ta^Wezhinshte. 

Wi-ri'  yt  U  Pa-da'  nin -Ankara. 

Waziya  witcacta- Wahziah. 

Waziyztx-  Wazhazha. 

Wa*  za-ar  tar  -  Zaartar. 

Wazxazies"*  Wazhazha,  Wazhazhe. 

W  Banankee-Abnaki. 

Wd</wo— Ottawa. 

We  a  guf  ka= Weogufka. 

Wcah  VV.ii. 

Weakaote-Khcmnichan. 
Weakia  —  Wcwoka. 
Wealusing —  Wyalusing. 
Wealuikingtown— Wyalusing. 
W<andota=»  Huron. 
Wtanohronona- Wenrohronoii. 
Weaahkimek-  Eskimo. 
Weataoge-Weataug. 
Weatherafield  Indiana  =  Pyquaug. 
Weatog-Weataug. 
Weataa-he-wa  Watsaghika. 
Weaua.  Weaws-Wea. 

Weber  River  Tutaa.  Weber  Utea  'Cumumbah. 
Webings  ■  •  Winnebago. 

Webiooehe,  Webinoche  Utah*    Webrinochea- Wi- 

minuche. 
Wecamaea— Wicocomoco. 
Wecapaug  -  Wekapaug. 
Wecco'a— Waco. 
Wecbagaakas  Weasagusset. 
Weche-ap-pe-nah  =  Itseheabine. 
Wechigit-  \Vi.  htkik. 
We  chTl  la,  We-chM  ia-Wahkila. 
Wechkentowoons-Mechkentowoon. 
Wech-pe€8.  Wech-pecks,  Wach  peks- Yurok 
Wechquaeskeck-  Wecquae*geek. 
We  chummiea  —  Wikehamni. 

Weckquaesgeek.    Weckqoaeaguk,  Weckquaskeck, 

Weckqueaicka,  Weeks  =  Wecquaesgeek. 
Wecoka  =  We  woka. 
Wecoe— Waco. 

Weeah.  Weea'i.  Weeawa-Wca. 
Weechagaakaa-Weawgw— ct. 
Weeco  — Waco. 

Weecockcogee=Withlacoochee. 
Weeds  -Wea. 
Wee  ka  naha-Taos. 
Wee  kee  moch,  eekenoch-Wlkeno. 
We'-e  ko-Waco. 
Weektmnkaa-Weturapka. 
Weelackaela- Wailaksel. 
Weelhick  Thuppek-Sehoenbi 
Weeminurhe  — Wiminuche. 
Weendegoag  —  Weendigo. 
Weeneea  —  Winyaw. 
Weeokees—  We  woka. 
Weepers=»  Assiniboin,  Coaquc. 
Weepo  =  Wipho. 
Weepomeokea= Weapemeoc. 
Weequakot-Wnquoit. 
Weeaagaacuaett-Wi 
Wee  Shotch^WiKh.wk. 


t  =■  Pocawtet. 
.jh-Oetlitk. 
Wectumkeea,      Weetumkua,      Weetumpkee-  W 

tumpka. 
Wecwaikun — W  i  weakara . 
Weewenocka=-  Wewenoc. 
W  eew  ok  —  W  i  wea  kam . 
Wee-yot-Wiyat. 
Wegegi^Wejegi. 
We  guf  car- Weogufka. 
We  hee  akeu  fchlenJ-Heviqsnipahis. 
Wehtak-Wiatiae. 
Weh  ta  micb-Klimmim. 
Wehtl-qua=Wetlko. 
Weichaka  Ougrin-Wakhakukdhln. 
Weitchpee=-Weitf«pu.H,  Yurok. 
Weithspek- Yurok. 
WeiUa  toch-Oetlitk. 
Weita  pek«  Yurok. 
Weilgf-Wejegl. 


Weko.  Waka.  Wekuah-Waco. 
Welakamika  »  W  e  I  agum  i  ka. 
We  la  poth- Tscwenalding. 
Welaxatux— Wolanatux. 
We  la-tah-Picuris. 
Welch-White  Indians. 
Welah  Bearded  Indiana- Welsh  Indians. 
Welsh  Indiana- Hopi.  White  Indians. 
WelwaahKe'ni=Welwashkeni. 
Wemalche.  We  melches- Wimilchl. 
Wemenuche.  Wemenutche  Utahs- Wiminuche. 
We  measouret—  M  issourl. 
Wemiamik —Miami. 
We-mUche— Wimilchl. 
Wemin  theew — M  unsee. 
We-mol-chea  —  Wimilchl. 
Wenango  —  Venango. 
Wenatcna,  Wenatshapam,  Wenatabapi 

pum — Wenatc  h  I. 
Wcnaumeew—  I'nami. 
Wendata— Huron. 
Weneaw,  Wenee= Winyaw. 
We  na-rao  — Hueneme. 
Wenimiaaet= Wenimemet 
Weningo,  Weningo  Town- Venango. 
Wenot—  Yangna, 
Wenrio— Ouenrio. 
Wenro— Wenrohronon. 
Wenuhtokowuk- Nanticoke. 
Wfocksockwillacum— Smackshop. 
We  o  haw=Wlyahaw!r. 
Weoka— Wcwoka. 
Weoming—  Wyoming. 
Weopomeiok,  Weopomeokea— V 
Wepawauga  =  Paugusset. 
Waperigoueiawek-  Wepertgweia. 
Wsquadn'aeh— Wechquadnach. 
Wequa  eegecks-  Wecquaesgeek. 
Wequapaug,  Wequapauock- Wekapaug. 
Wequehachke-Wappinger. 
W  eq  uetank = W  ee  hn  ue  ta  n  k . 

Werawocomoco.    Werowcomoeo.  Werowocomlcoa, 

Werowocomoco  =■  Werowacomoco. 
Wesa  e'nikaci'xa=*  Wesaenlkashika. 
Weaaguscaait.  Wesaf 
Weaakam—Weshacum. 
Wes  a  nikaci-ga-  Shoshonl. 
Weaegusquaaet  -  Wo^apu^tt. 
Weahakim,  Weahakum  -  V 
Wasaham-TIakluit. 

Weaquecqueck-Wecquae&geek. 

Wea- 


?eti  gi-W.  jegi. 
7eji»cte~Wezhtn 
/ekiaa,  Wekivaa, 


We  kiwa-Wikailhlako. 


Weaaelowakoja-  Vcselofskl. 
Westaugustus-  Wrssngusset. 
Weat  Congeeto,  West  Congeta, 

Cooncheto=*('onchaehiton. 
Westenhook— Westenhuck. 
Western  Do?  ribbed  Indiana— Tsantieotti 
Western  Indians =• Creeks. 
Western  Mackenxie  Innuit-Kangmaligmiut. 
Western  Shoshones-Shoshoko. 
Weatern  8loux-Teton. 
Western  Snakes- Wlhinasht. 
West  Imongalaaha-Imor 
West  Yaao,  Weat  Yazoo -1 
We'-auala-kuin  -  Sandia. 
Wetahato-  Kiowa. 
Wetankni-Warm  Spring  Indians. 
Wetapahato  =  K  io  wa. 
Wetc«a-Witchah. 
Wetc«an'— Wetchon. 
Wetch  pec.  Wetch  peck- 
We  te-pa-ha'to— Kiowa. 
Weteraoon— Amahami. 
We  thlu-ella  kwin»San  Felipe. 
WethoecuchyUlofa-Wit"  " 
Wetopahata=  Kiowa. 
Wetqueacheck- Wecquaesgeek. 
WeUagow  a»'  -  WcUngua. 
Wetahipweyanah-Cblpewyan. 
Wettaphato—  Kiowa. 

We  tom  can,  Wetnmka,  Wetumkee,  Wetumpkeea— 

Wetumpka. 
We-wsiai-kai— Wiwekae. 
We-  wai-ai-kmn  —  W  i  wea  kam. 
We'  wamaaq  Em  —  Wewamaskem. 
We  wark  ka- Wiwekae. 
We-wsrk  kum- Wiwcakam. 


■Yurok. 
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Weway-a-kay — W  i  wekae. 
Wewiy  i  lriiin- Wi  wcakam. 
We- way  a-ky—Wi  wekae. 
Wewechkairini  —  Weskarini. 
Weweenocks.  W  cwcnoclu  =■  W  ewenoc. 
We  wi  ca-sa— Kainah. 

Wewoak-har,  Wewoakkan,  Wewoakkar,  Wewoak 

kar  Workov,  We- wo  can.  Wewoko  =  Wewoka. 
Wewoonock-  Wewenoc. 
We  yx»'— Wcyon. 
Weyandotts- Huron. 
Wayat-\YLshr«k. 
Wey-eh-hoo-Yehuh. 
Weyet-Wishosk. 
Wcyoming— Wyoming. 
WeyondotU  =  1 1  uron . 
We  yot-Wiyat. 
Whaeoe  —  Waco. 
Whalatt  -  Hwotat. 
Wkampinages— Wnmpanoag. 
Wha  pa  ku-tahs^-  Wahpekute. 
Whapetona— Wuhpeton. 
Whaah  to  na  ton    K  dun isht unnet unne. 
Whatatt- Hwotat. 
Whatog  a  =»  Watauga. 
Wheelappa.  Wheelappera- Willopah. 
Wheelcuttas  =  Whilkut. 
Whe  el  po,  Whe  el -poo-Colville. 

atry-Wabaquaaset. 


Whil  ajpab-Willopah. 
Whill  Wets-Coo: 


■Coonlac. 
Whlnega-Hunn. 
Whippanaps- Abnakl. 
Whirlpool  —  Willoimh. 
Whiahkah-Whwkah. 
Whiah  ten-eh-ten—  Khwai.Hhtunnetunne, 
Whuklileltoh-  Kittlzoo. 
Whistanatin—  Khwaiahtunnetunne. 
White  Apple  Village- White  Apple. 
White  Bearded  Indiana^ White  Indians. 
White  Bird  Nex  Perces- Ijuntama. 
White  Cap  Sioux-White  Cap  Indiana. 
White  Clay- White  Earth. 
White  Eagle- Khuya. 
White  Earth  band-<inwababiganiknk. 
White  FUh  Indians^  Attikameguc. 
White  Ooose  Eskimos-  Kangorrniut. 
White  Ground- 1 kanhatki. 
White  Hair's  band-  Pahatsi. 
White  Indiana— Menominee.  Hopi. 
White  Knives*- Tuwawehc. 
White  Pani.  White  Pania-  Pawnee. 
White  People=Sloam  Ohimal. 
White  Pueblo— Nuhattituei. 

White  River  Indians- K I Ikitat,  Niskap,  .Sko|>a- 

mish.  Smulkamish. 
White  Salmon  Indians^Chilluekkittcquaw. 
White  towns-=Taluainikagi. 
Whittumke— Wetumpka. 
Whiwunai  -Hopi. 

Whonkenteaes.  Whonkenties  -  Whonkentln. 
Whonnoch.  Whonock-  Wluirnock. 
Whull  e  mooch  =  Sal i-h. 
Whulwhaipum.  Whulwhypum-Klikitat. 
Whyack-\\'yah. 
Wiahtanah  — Waweatenon. 
Wi'  ah  ton  oon'-gi-Wea. 
Wialetpum— CavtiH'. 
Wialosing.  Wiaiuaing- Wyahnting. 
Wiandotts  — Huron. 
Wiapes-Quapaw. 
Wiatanoas=Wen. 
Wiatiacks-Wiatiac. 
Wiaut-Wea. 
Wibisnuche=Wiminuehe. 
Wibu'ka  pa- Mohave. 
Wiccakaw-  Wakokayi. 
Wic  chum-nee  -  Wi  kehamni. 
Wiccomlsses  -  W  ieoci  »moco. 
Wicguaesgeck  =  Weequaespet'k. 
Wicn  a  chim-ne^  Wikchainiii. 
Wichagashas,  Wichai 
Wichegati «  Wleh  i  k  i  1 
Wichetahs.  Wichetas- Wichita. 
Wi' ■chi-kik-Wechikhit. 
Wlchiyela"  Van  k  ton . 
Wichumnles  — Wi  kehamni. 
Wich-sis-Wakh.«!hek. 
Wlciyela- Yankton. 


Wickabaug=»  Wekapaug. 
W  ic  kagjock  -  W  i  ekagjoc. 
Wick  aNook=  Wickaninnish. 

Wickerscreek,Wiekersecreeke,Wiekeraheck.Wickes> 

keck- Wecqnaesgeck. 
Wickinniniah  -  Wiekan  in  titan. 
Wickquaskeck. 
Wico-Waco. 
Wicoko  winwu.  Wi-co-ko ' 
Wicomaw-Waecamaw. 


Wlcomocons  -  Seco  woeomoeo. 
Wicomoeos-Wlcocomoco. 
Wicosels- Waikosel. 
Wicquaesgeckers,  Wicqt 
Wi'cxam-Tlakltiit. 
Widshi  iti'kapa— Maricopa,  Papa^o,  Pima. 
Wi  dyu-Ditsakana. 

Wiechquaeskeck.    Wiechquaesqueck.  Wiechqoas 

keck.  Wieckquaeskecke  — Wecquaeageek. 
Wiekagjocks-wiekagjoc. 
Wiequaeskeck.  Wiequaakeek-  Weeuuaewgeek. 
Wignalooaen,  Wighaloascon,   Wignalouain  —  Wya- 

Witrhcocomicoea,  Wighcocomoeo, 
Wighcomogos.  Wighocomoco— "~ 
W  iKhq  uaeskeek - W  ecq  uaeagee  k . 
Wigomaw  Waccamaw. 
Wihaloosing  -  Wyal  using. 
Wihinagut.  Wihinast-Wihinaaht. 
Wi  ic'  ap-i  nah-Itscheabine. 
Wikachumnis-Wikchamni. 
Wikagyl  -  Wwquaesgeek. 
Wi  kai  lako-Wikaithlako. 
Wi  KainMoca—  Wl 
Wikanee — W  i  keno. 
Wik  chum  ni-Wikci 
Wikeinoh^  Wikeno. 
Wi'ko— Waco. 

Wi  k  oxtenox-Wikoktenok. 
Wik  sac h  i  Wakaaehi. 
Wik  tchum'  ne.  Wiktshdm'ni-  Wikchsunni. 
Wi'  ku=-Waeo. 

Wikuedo-wininiwak.  Wikueduuk-  Wequadong. 
Wikurxh-Wikorzh. 
Wi  kwadunk,  Wikwed. ' 
Wi  Lackeea.  WUackl- Wailaki. 
Wi  lak -tel-WailakwI. 
W  ilamky — W  ct  u  u  i  pka. 
Wflana—  Picuria. 
Wi  la-puscb  « T>e wenalding. 
Wilatsu'kwe— Coyote  ros. 
Wild  Cat—  Konkotsalgi. 
Wild  Creeks— Seminole. 
Wilde  Coyotes  =*N  a  vaho. 
Wildlucit«Wvaluslng. 
Wild  Nation  -Ettchaottine. 
Wild  Oats.  Nation  of  the.  Wild 

ert,  Wild  Rice  Hen-Menomit 
Wilfa  Aropafa  amim-Twana. 
Wi'-li  gi.  Wi'  li  gi-i'-San  Felipe. 
Wili  idshapa- Mohave. 
Wili'yi-Willxtown. 
Willacum— Smaekshop. 
Willamette  Falls  Indians- Clow Wei 
Willamette  tribe— Cathlacumui 
Willamette  Tumwater  1 

Clowwewalla. 
Willamotki  titu*an— Wlllewah. 
Willi  noucha  talofa-Willanouch*. 
Willapah-Willopah. 
Willem- Willi. 
Willenoh-Willopah. 
WUletpos-Cayu.ie. 
WUlhametts  -Clowwewalla. 
Willie- Willi. 
Willinis- Illinois. 
Willow  Creek  1 
WilsT.-Will'«Town. 
Wi  ma— Mimal. 
Wimilchea-Wlmilehl. 
Wiminanches,  Wimineat 
Wlmosas  —  Yaniaxee. 
W  inatshipum — Wenatch  i. 
Winbiegug— Winnebago. 
Wind-Hutalgalgl. 

Win  de-wer-rean  toon- Mdewakan ton. 
Wind  FamUy-Hutalgalgi. 
Windigos^Weendigo. 
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Wind  people- Kiyuksa. 
Winds.  Town  of  the  «  Pinawan. 
Windsor  Indiana  -  Pod  unk. 
Wineaus  =  W  i  n  yaw . 

Winebago.  Winebagoe,  Winebegok,  Winepegouek  — 

Winnebago. 
Winesemet— Winnisimmet. 
Winetariea—  Hidataa. 
Wingadocea— Secotan. 
Wingah-Winyaw. 

Wingandacoa,  Wingandagoa,  Winginana,  Wingi- 

DM— Secotan. 
Wmibagoa- Winnebago. 


wak. 

W  in i big o  n  g ,  W  in i  pegoo  -  W  i  n  I  le 1  *w<  >. 
Winisemit,  Winisimett,  WinWmnlt-W: 
W  innabagoea   Win  nebaqo. 
Winnakenozxo— Miniconjou. 
Winnaa  band,  Winnaa-ti-  Wihinasht. 
Winnebager,  Winnebagea.  Winnebagoag,  Winne- 

bagoe,  Wmnebagoec,  winnebagog,  Winnebagoue, 

Wuinebayro  —  W  innebago. 
Wmnebigoshleh— Winnebcgo&hishiwininewak. 
Winnenocks  —  We  wenoc. 

Winnepana,  Winnepaua.  Winnepec— Winnebago. 
Wtnnepiaaeoc  keege  -  W  i  n  n  epeaatik  i . 

■Wi 


Win  neetea- Wihinasht. 
Winnibirog-W 


.  .Winnebago. 
Winmbigoshiah  Lake  (band)  =  Winnebegoshishiwl- 

ninewak. 
Win-ni  mim— Winimem. 
Wi  nnimiaaett  —  Wen  i  inesset . 
Win  nipegouek  =■  W  i  n  nebago. 
Winniaemit.  Winniaimet-Wi 
Winoosko  ek  —  Wi  noowkeek. 
Winter  Island  —  Neiuningaitua. 
Wintoon.  Wintu- Wintun. 
Winyo— Winyaw. 
Wioming,  Wiomink- Wyoming. 
Wiondota  =  Huron. 
Wi'oq  Emae-Wiokemae. 
Wippanapa-  Abnaki. 
Wiquaahex,  Wiquaeskeck-1 
Wiaack,  Wiaacky-  Waxbaw. 
Wiaagecbroanu  -  Miasit*anga. 
Wiaagusaet—  Weasaguaset. 
Wiscassett  Indiana  =  Wt 
Wiaculla-  Wixkala. 
Wis  cum-nes— Wlkel 
Wish  am  —  Wi^hram. 
Wiahham-Tlaklutt. 
WiahiUw- Wichita. 
Wish  pooke  Yvirok. 
Wish  ram.  Wish 
Wish  tan  ah  tin, 

Khwaixhtunnctuune. 
Wi'eita- Wichita. 
Wiakerac  reeke  -  Wecqi 
Wia-kuUa-Wiskala. 
W  issag  uset  =  W  wwagusaet. 
Wissakodewinini  Metis. 
Wissams  =  Tlakluit. 
Wiss  co-pam  —  Wasco. 
Wiasiquack— Ncsa  <  i  ua  k  e. 
Wise  whama-Tlakluit. 
Wis'  tum  a  ti'  t*ne'-  Khwaishtunnetunne. 
Wi  Tackeea.  Wi  Tackee-Yukaa- Wailakl. 
Witah swifts  Pitahauerat. 
Witamky = Wetumpka. 
W»tanghatal  =  Sermnos. 

Wi'-ta  pa  ha.  Witapa'hat,  Wi'tapaha'  tu,  Witapatu- 

Kiowa. 
Wltapiu-Wutapiu. 
Witawaxiyata  — Witawaziyataotina. 
Witch  a  taws.    Witcheta,  Witcheti 

Witchitaws— Wichita. 
Witcinya"pina»-  Itacheabine. 
Witetaaan.  Wi  tete'  han-Hidatsa. 
Withchetatt-  Wichita. 
Without-Bowa— SanB  Arcs. 
WitiahaxU'nu- Illinois. 

Witowpa,  Witowpo  -  Ibitoupa. 

» Wee- 


-WidjH. 

Wi'ta'a  gyittnai'  =  Widja-gitunai. 
WiUch-piks-Yuxok. 


WiuhiU.  Witaita'- Wichita. 
Witsogo -Tsofkara. 
Witata-Bellabella. 
Witumki  =  Wctumpka. 
Witune— Kadohadacho. 
Wi  tup-a'-ta— Kiowa. 
Wi-uh-aia-Wakhahek. 
Wiuini'em— Dit&nkana. 
Wiwagam — W  i  weakam. 
Wi- wai  ai-kai — Wi wekae. 
Wi  wai-ai-kum — Wi  weakam . 
Wiwas-yuigalta. 
Wiwash=  Nantlcokc. 
Wiwayiki = W  i  wekae. 
Wiweaqam-Wiweakam. 
Wi  we  eke  -WI  wekae. 
Wj'  we  ekum-Wi weakam. 
Wiweq'ae-Wi  wekae. 
Wi  wi  kum  =■  Wiweakam. 
Wiwu  x  ka = We  wok  a. 
Wiyandotta=»  Huron. 
Wi  yot  =  Wivat. 
W  ltoo  ilth  aht-l'cluelet. 
W-nahk  ta-kook,  Wnahktukook  -  Westenhuek. 
W'nalachtko  -  I'nalachtigo. 
Wnamiu=  Cnnmi. 
Wnoghquetookoke—  Westenhnck. 
Wo  a  pa  nach  ki- Abnaki. 
Woapikanukunk=  WaDicomekokc. 
WoaTlva. 
Wobanaki  =  Abnaki. 
Woc  co-coie,  Wocke  Coyo- Wakokayi. 
Wock-aoche  -  Wakaachl. 
Wocona— Woocon. 
Woenoeks—  Wewenoc. 
Wo  he-nom'-pa-Oohenonpa. 
Woheah— Pawnee. 
Wohlpahpe  Snakea- Walpapi. 
W  o  kkon — W  oecon . 
Wok-each-e— Wnksachi. 
Wokukay — Wakokayi. 
Wolapi-Walpi. 
Wo  laaa i- Wowolasi. 
Wolf-Mahican, 
Wolf  Eatera-Coyoteroa. 
Wolf  gens  Khanttanumanke. 
Wolf  Indiana,  Wolf  Pawnee —Skidi. 
Wolf  People  =*Mandhinkagaghe. 
Wolftown  —  Wabyahi. 
Wolf  tribe  of  the  Delaware*  Munsee. 
Wolkukay= Wakokayi. 

WoUah  wollah.  Wollaolla  WoUawalla.  Wollawollaha, 

WoUawwallah,  Wol  law  wollah-  Walla  walla. 
Woll  pah  pe-=  Walpapl. 
Wol  pl-Walpl. 
Wolsatux- W  olasatux. 
Wolvea-Skidi. 

Woman  helper  band-Tonoyiet's  Band. 


■  Warn- 


-Won- 


>  Wewenoc. 
>-Wlmlnuche. 
Wompanaogea,  1 

ininoag. 
Wonalatoko-Unal 
Wonami— I'nami. 
Wong-ge=Jemez. 
Wongonks,  Wonguma, 

Wfimk. 
o  ni-to'  na  his  Brule. 
Woocon— Woccon. 
Wood  Ajainiboinea-Tschatttnga. 
Wood  Crcea-Sakawithiniwuk. 
Tlinglt. 

Nopeming,  Nuchwugh,  Tutchone- 
kutcbin. 
Wood  people- liankutchin. 
Woods  Blooda  =  I*t*ikainah. 
Wood  Stoneya— TsH-hantoga. 
WoopotaJ't-  Woh  k  potait. 
Woo-pum— Wi>pum. 
Wooaelalim — rial  lam. 
Woo-wella— Wo  wol. 
Wopowage=  I'augusHet. 
Woqpotslt-  WohkpotKit. 
Woranecka= Waoranee. 
Woraqa.  Wo  ri-qe- Potawatomi. 
Workons-Woeoon. 
Worm  People  =  Hskslnaitupik«. 
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Wo»»o«h-«= Osage. 
Wd'tapfo-Wutapin. 
Wo'-tko-Wotkalgi. 
Wouachita=Ouachita. 
Wowenock*=Wewenoc. 
Wowocaa— Wcwoka. 
Wowolaxi-Wolasi. 
Woxua'  mi* -=  Wohuamis. 
Woymine,  Woyumoth— Wyoming. 
Wran&ell  Bay=-Kuiukuk. 
Wrole  Alley- Molala. 
Wrylackera-Wailaki. 
W.  Schioos=» Teton. 
W  »ha'natu=Shallattoo. 
W'tawas— Ottawa.  / 
Wu'cketin  -  Wushketan. 
Wuh'  ta  pi  u-Wutapiu. 
Wu'-i-fii-cla'-a-WuItuth 
Wukave'ni-Wukakeni. 
Wukcbamni— Wikehnmni. 
Wukhquautenauk--  Wochqi 
Wuk-aa'-che=.  Waksachi. 
Wu'laituk'  wiuk-Malecit 
Wulx-Shasta,  Upper' 
Wunalachtigo=l*milnrhtlgo. 
Wun  a-muc-a'i  band-  Wlnnemucca'*  Band. 
Wun  a-muc  a  t  (the  Second)  band=Kuyuidika. 
Wunaomeeh— Unami. 
Wunnaahowatuckowogs, 
Wunnashowatuckoog. 
Wu  ta-fl— Oage. 
Wushqum=\Vlshram. 
W  ushquma -pum =Tlal 
W  ashuuxn — W  ish  ram. 
Wu-to'-ko-Wishoko. 
Wut-at-Hwotat. 
Wute'-elit,  Wutt/en- 
Wutata'-Bellabella, 
Wu'turen^Chcrinak. 
Wyachtenoa.  Wyahtinawa  W'ea. 
Wyalouaing,  Wyalucing-  Wyalusing 
Wyani  Wiam. 
Wyaming=-  W  voming. 
Wy  am  pains  Wyampaw=\Viam. 
Wyandote.  Wyandotte = Huron. 
Wyandot  Town—  Junundat. 
Wyandotti— Huron. 
W  yantanuck  —  W  ynntenuc. 
Wyantenock= Weantinock. 
Wyantenuck-  Wyantenoc. 
Wyapes—Quapaw. 
W  ya  tanoni  =Wea. 
Wyatiack-Wi.it  lac. 
Wybuaing  <=•  Wyalusing. 


Wyckerscreeke-Wooquaesgeek. 
Wvcless-Waithis. 
Wycomea.  Wycomesea- Wicoroii! 


7  yeac  k  tcnacks  -»  Wea. 
Wyeek— Wawyachtonoc. 
Wy-eilat—rayuse. 
Wye-Lackeea=.Wailaki. 
Wyeluting— Wyalusing. 
Wykenaa  *>  Wikeno. 

Wylachics,  Wylackiea,  Wy-laka-Wailaki. 
Wylucing,  Wyluaink= Wyalusing. 
W  ynia  wa  —  W  \  n  y  a  w . 
Wynoochee=»  Wenatchi. 
Wy  noot-che— Wenatchi. 
Wyogtami-.W«'a. 
WyoluBin|=Wyalu8inK 
Wyomen,  Wye 

Wyondata,  Wyondotta= Huron. 
Wyquaeaquec — Wecquacageek. 

Xabotaj,  Xabotaoa  --Tano. 
Xacatin — Soaca  tlno. 
Xacona,  Xacono— Jacona. 
Xaeser= Haeser. 
Xa'exaea— China  Hat. 
Xagua'tc-  Agua  Caliente. 
Xa-he-ta'-no  —  Apache. 
Xai'ma  aranrua  'a— Co: 
Xaima'me  ■  Cotonam. 
Xa'ina-Haeria. 
Xaiala'=Hai*la.  Kitamat. 
Xak  nuwa'-  Uukanu 
XaUy-Zufil. 


Xanfc'kx'iala—  Kitlopo. 
XantxKwe'  i=-Hanenewi  <i  1. 
Xangopany — Shongopovl. 
Xapea,  Xapiea-Hapes. 
Xapira-Xapida. 
Xaqua=Xagua. 
Xaqueuira  -  Harat 
Xaram-Xanunc 
Xaramenaa, 
Xaratenumanke  -  I  "a \ 
Xaray  -Zuu  i 
Xaslindii-Haslinding. 
Xatol— Xatoe. 
Xitukwiwa  =  Wintun. 
Xau'-i  =  Chnul. 
Xawahapay=-WalapaL 
Xa'xamataea= Habamatsea. 
Xax'eqt-Kakekt. 
Xei  koan-Hehlkoan. 
Xemea.  \  ernes.  Xemax— Jemex. 
Xenopue-Genobey. 
Xerea-K erc«*an  Family. 
Xharame-Xaranu'. 
Xhiahuam,  Xhiahaan— Siaguan. 
Xiabu=»  Hiabu. 
Xicarillaa—  J  icarilla. 
Xiguan= Siaguan. 
Xiiames— Sijarne. 
Xilenoa,  Xilenoa—Gila 
Ximena,  Ximera    '  iali-t 
Xiomato  -  1'iamatO. 
Xipaolabi-Shipaulovi. 
Xiscaca=Xisea. 
Xixame— Sijarne. 
Xoc  omea = Jocomes. 


Xommapavi-Bhongopovi. 
Xomoks=Comox. 
Xonalvii— Yonul  u*. 

Xongopabi.  Xongopani.   Xongopaui,  Xongopari  ■ 

Shongopovi. 
Xonoldag  -*S«>nnita. 
Xo  nsadin    1 1  onsad  i  ug . 
Xoq!e'di  =  Hnkedi. 
Xoiigopavi^Shruiiropnvi. 
Xo  umanea  -  Ta  w  e  tni*  h . 
Xowiinkut  Hmvungkut. 
Xd'yalaa,  Xoya'les-  Hoyalas. 
Xptianoa  Manaaoa- Man.so. 
Xuacatino-^Soacatiim. 

fu'Adji  Inagi' -i=Skcd«ns. 
u'adji-nao=Hutsnuwu. 
Xuala.  Xualla~('heraw. 
Xuamitaan-Quamichan. 
Xuanea  -Huanes. 
Xuco,  Xucu— Shuku. 
Xude«=>Hwates. 

Xuikuayaxen-HulkuHvakon. 


Tawehash. 
Xumatcam=Tcpecano. 
Xumiexe  n = Comiak  e  n . 
Xamtaape  —  Nawiti. 
Xumunaumbe-=  Xamunanibe. 
Xamupami.  Xumu 
Xuqua^Xugua. 
Xuta!  hit  tJLn-Kut«hittan. 
Xuta'nnwu'^  HuUnuwu. 
x  u  'tx  •  u  tkawe-i  -  Huthutl 
Xwa'aott-  Wharhoota. 

Ta'-Yafigtsaa. 
Yipcatfs-  Umpqua. 
Taai'x-aqEmae  -  Ya 
Yia'kimt- Yakima. 
Ya  atxe^-San  Marcos, 

Yabapais,  Yabijoiaa.  Yabipaeea,  Yabipai— Yavapai. 
Yabipai  Cajuala-Paiutf. 
Yabipai  Muca— Oraibl. 
Yabipaia— Yavapai. 

Yabipaia  Cnercomaohea»Cnercomache. 

Yabipaia  Jabeaua- Havasupai. 

Yabipaia  Lipan- Li  pan. 

Yabipaia  Nabajay=Navaho. 

Yabipaia  NaUge- Kiowa  Apache. 

Yabipaia  Tejua  Tcjua. 

Yabipaiye.  Yabipay,  Yabipiaa-YavapaJ. 
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Yacaaws,  Yi 
Ya 
Ya 

•  YaohikamnL 
Yachakeenees-  DiLsakatiu. 
Y  ach  chttmnea  —  Yac  h  i  kamni. 
Yach'ergamut— Yacherk. 
Yachies— Texas. 
Yachimese  ■=»  Yac  h  i  k  ami)  I . 
Yachimichaa— Chitimacha. 
Yachou,  Yachoux— Yazoo. 
YachtahiPagamiut-Yakrhtlak. 
Yackaman,  Yackamawa,  Yackawa,  Yackimas Yak- 
ima. 
Yaco-Acoma. 

Y^comana  =  Yakima.       ^  ^  ^ 

Yactacha  -  YaJLi. 

Ya  cu,  Ya  cu  me  }<inn<-Chemetunne. 
Yac  umi  —  Yacomul. 
Ya'dAi=  YadiiH. 
Yaesumnea-  Yusumne. 
Yi'gAn— Y'agun. 
Yagnetaito  -  Y'ngenechito. 
Yagochaanogechti  = On one 


Yaguenechitons,  Y 
YaMin-Y 


'ahalKi- 
Y  abate,  Yahats- Yahach. 
Yah  bay  paieeh- Y'avapai. 
Yahkutato-Yakutat. 
Yahlahalmubahutulba-Taos. 
Yahm  ayo — Yuma. 
Yah  nih-kaha ■  A taakut. 

Yahooahkin,  Yahooakln,  Yahootkin  Snakes—  Yahu- 

skin. 
Yahowa=Iowa. 
Yah  quo-nah— Y'aquina. 
Yahrung  wago  -  Yoroon  wago. 
Yahshoo  —  Y  azoo. 

Yah  ahoota.  Yahahut«*-<  'hemetur  n.\ 

Yahweakwiooae=YukWfakiwioos«. 

Yah-wil  chin-ne— Y'awllchinc. 

Yaideats-Molala. 

Yainakahi.  Yainak.kni- Yanek*. 


Yaiumul— YiiHumno. 
Yakamas,  Yakaniaa,  Yakemaa,  Yakenla— Yakima. 
Yaket  ahno  klatak  makanay,  Ya'k'et 

a^kta'ma'kinik— Akanekunik. 
Ya  id  as— Yokaia. 
Yakimaw—  Yakima. 
Yakka- Yaka. 
Ya'kla'nas  —  Yaku-lanan. 
Ya'kokon  ka'pai    Kurunknu  a. 
Yakon.  Yakona.  Yakonah,  Yakone- Y'aquina. 
Yak<"'da't-Yakutat. 
Ya  jpin'  ni  me'  *Gnn*— Y'aquina. 
Yakutatskoe-Yakutat. 

Yak^Skaiuoo.ke  ^ ^^Ik^ZZ^0' 
Yakwu  Lennas— Yaku-lanas. 
Yak  y  you  Y'ukweakwioose. 
Yalaaa—  Yazoo. 
Yalchedunes—  Alchedoma. 
Yale-Shilckuatl. 
Yaleaumnes.  Yaleaumni  -  Ya«umne. 
Yalipays—  Yavapai. 
Yall&ahee,  Yaltaaae  =  YaUud. 
Yama— Yuma. 
Yamacos  -  Y'amasee. 
Yamagaa  Mohave. 
Yamagatock— Y'amako. 
Yamajab  Mohave. 
Yimaknl  -  Warm  Spring  Indians. 

i.Yamaaailgi,Ya 


i  Mohave. 
Yamesee  —  Y'amasee. 
Yam  ha  reek  «  Ditsa  kana. 
Yam  Hill-  Yamel. 
Yamkallie  —  Yonkalla. 
Yamkally~Kalapooian  Family,  Yonkalla. 
Yamlocklock  =  'Paiinilfko. 
Yammacrans,  Yamm ac raw  =  Y'« mac/raw. 
Yammaaaee* ,  Yam  m  o  naee ,  Yammoeeea.  Yi 

Yamasee. 
Yam-mu'a  -  Ya m  mr mt  u  w  i  watfai  >  a. 


Yam  pah — Comanche. 
Yam  Pah  Utea-Yampa. 
Ya '  m  paini = Comanche. 
Yam  pai  b-  Y  avapai. 
Yampai-rTkani— Comanche. 
Yampaia,  Yampaoa—  Yavapai. 
Yamparack,  Yamparakaa.  Yamparecks,  Yamparee- 

kas.  Yam  pane  as, 
Yampas—  \  avapai. 
Yam  pa  se  caa.  Yampateka 
Yampatiek-ara— Y'ampa. 
Yampaxicas- Ditsakana. 
Yam  pay-  Y'avapai. 
Yampequawa— I  mpqua. 

Yamp«rack.  Yamperethka.  Yam  per-rikeu,  Ya 

ue-coea-  Ditsakana. 
Yam  p -ham-ba-San  Crist6bal. 
Yampi.  Yampiaa-Y'avapal. 
Yampirica,  Yam  pi-ric-coes-  Ditsakana. 
Yampi  Utea.  Yamp  Pah  Utaha-  Yam  pa. 

Y  anabi — A  yanabl. 
Yanckton— Yankton. 
Yanctannss— Yanktonai. 

Y  an  r  to  n  Yankton. 
Yanctoaais— Yanktonai. 
Yanctonas— Yankton. 
Yanctoneea— Y'anktonai. 
Yanctonga  —  Yankton. 
Yanctonie .  Yanctonnaia =  Yan  k  tonal . 


Yankton. 
Yanehe— Ton  kawa. 
Yaneton,  Yanetong— Y'ankton. 
Yanga.  Yang-ha— Yangna. 
Yangtona  Ah  nah —Yank  tonaL 
Yanieyerono —  Mohawk. 
Yanioaeavea— Yamasee. 
Yankamas  -  Yakima. 
Yanka-taoa.  Y an ktau- Sioux,  Yank  toan— " 
Yanktoanan.  Yanktoanons— Yanktonai. 
Yankton -Brule. 
Yanktona,  Yankton  _ 

ton  aiaa,  Yanktonaia.  Yanktonans,  Yi 
Yanktonai. 
Yanktonm- Yankton. 
Yanktoniana,  Yanktoniaa-Sioux, 

tonnan.  Yanktonnas  -  Yan  k  tonai. 
Yank  ton  (of  the  north  or  plains) -Upper  Yank- 
tonai. 
Yanktona— Y'ankton. 

Yanktona  Anna.  Yanktona  Annan- Y'anktonai. 
Yanktona  of  the  North,  Yanktona  of  the 

Upper  Y'anktonai. 
Yanktona  of  the  south- Yankton. 
Yank  ton  us—  Y'anktonai. 
Yanktoona.  Yanktown— Y'ankton. 
YaBkw*-na«»-' ayan-ni' — I  roq  •  1  ois. 
Yannacock,  Yannoeock— Corchaug. 

-Ayanabi. 


Ya'ntdoa— Yan 
Yan  tons— Yai 
Ya»  tsaa-Y'an^taaa. 
Yanubbee— Ayanabi. 
Yaocomico,  Yaocomoco— Secowocomoco. 
YaogAB— Y'aogua. 
Yaomacoes- Secowocomoco. 
Yaopim  Indians-  Weapemeoc, 
Yaoa-Taos. 
Yapa- Ditsakana. 
Yapaches- Apache. 
Yapaine  =  Ditsakana. 
Yapalafo  -  Yapal  aga. 
Ya  pa  pi- Y'avapai. 


-qi 


ippariko  ] 

ik  =  Yahac 


Yaquima.  Yaquimis-Y'aqui. 
Ya-aeem-ne— Awani. 
Yashoo,  Yashu— Yazoo. 
Yash-ue — Chemetonne. 
Yashu  Iakitini—  Yazoo  8katane. 
Yaakai-Y'okaia. 
Yaai  !i'n— Y'astling. 
Yaaonea.  Yasons,  Yaaooa.  Yaaou,  Yasoux, 

Yaaaa.  Yaaaauea  Yaaaoueoa-Y'azoo. 
Ya-au  chah.  Yaauchaha,  Yi 
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Yaaumnl-Yusumno. 
Yaaua= Yazoo. 
Yaaut~Chemetunne. 


.  Y. 


Ya 


Yataaee,  Yataale, 

,  Yatay-Ya- 


Yatchee-thinyoowuc-Siksika. 
Yatchies  Texas. 

Yatrhikamnea,  Yatchikumne—  Yarhikamni. 
Yatchitoches-Nutchitoch. 
Yates   s,-ii»  Marcos. 
Yatilatlavi  ■■  Navaho. 
Yatl  naa:  had'a'i~  Yehlnaas-hadai. 
Yattapo.  Yattasaeet, 
Yattaaaee-Yatasi. 
Yatucketa  Ataakut. 
Yatum— Yutum. 
Ya-tze-Kan  Marcos. 
Yauana-Yowani. 
Yauktong.  Yauktona- 
Yaulanchi= Yaudanchi. 
Yaunktwaun-  Yankton. 
Ya'un-al- Yaunyi. 
Yau  terrh  =  Yohter. 
Yautuckcta=  Ataakut. 
Yavai  Suppai— Hava&upai. 
Yavapaiaa.  Yavape,  Yavapiea— Yavapai. 
Yave  pe'  ku  tcan'— Tulkepaia. 
Yavepe-kutchan-TulWcpaia,  Yuma. 
Yavipal  cajuala  =  I'aiute. 
Yavipai  cuercomache—Cuercomache. 
Yavipai-Gilenoa— Gila  Apache. 
Yavipai  Jabesua.  Yavipai  j  a 
Yavipai-Lipanea-  Li  pan. 
Yavipai  Huca  Oraive=K)raibi. 
Yavipai  navajol  -  Navaho. 
Yavipaia-  Yavapai. 
Yavipais  caprala  —  I *ai  u tt>. 
Yavipais  Nataje<= Kiowa  Apache. 
Yavipaia  Navajai— Navaho. 
Y  a  v  i  pai  s  tei  ua «-  Te  \  ua . 
Yavipay-»  Yavapai. 

Yaweden'tshi.  Ya'w*dmSni°»  Yaurianehi. 
Yawhick.  Yawhuch— Yahuch. 
Ya  wil  chuie,  Yawitchenni- Yawilchine. 
Ya^  ka-a  -Crow*. 
Yayecha=»Eyelsh. 

Yazoo  Old  Town.  Yazoo  Old  Village.  Ya« 

Yazous.  Yazoux= Yazoo. 
Ybitoopaa,  Ybitoupaa-lbitoupa. 
Ycaaqui-Casqui. 
Ychiaha-Chiaha. 
Yeahtentanee  =  Wea. 
Yeannccock=«Corehaug. 
Ye'cEqEn^  Ycsheken. 
Yecorf — Yeeora. 
Yecuien-ne'  =  M  imbrenos. 
Yegana<-Dhegiha. 

Yeeuaces.  Yepiiases.  Yeguaz.Yeguazes  -  Y| 

i-Yehuh. 


Yehah.  Yehhuh. 
Yehl  =  Hoya. 
Yeka-Kikatslk. 
Yckuk-Ekuk. 

Ye  ku'  na  me'  *0nne- Yaqulna. 
Ya-Ku  tce-Yueutce. 
Ydamu'^Yelmus. 
Yeletpo-Cayusc. 
Yellowhill^Red  Clav. 

Yellow  Knife.  YeUowknife  Indiana,  Yellow  Knife 

people.  Yellow  Knivea— Tataanottine. 
Yellow  Hediclne'i  band^Inyangmani. 
Yellow  Vfflage-  Naehurituel. 
Yelovoi  -  Yalik. 
Yemaasee=-  Yan 
Yemet —Jt'incz. 
Yemmaasaws  ■  Ya 
Yen  =  Yan. 
Yendat*-  Huron. 
Yende'ataq:e= Yendestake. 
Yendots- Huron. 
YenRetonps- Yankton. 
Yeit-Noot. 
Yeomansee  =»  Yamasee. 
Yeopim  -  Weapumeoc 
YE6't=NiH»t. 
Yep-pe- Yamna. 
Yeqolaos  Yekolaos. 
Yerbipiame  =  Krvipiame*. 
Yeaah,  Ye-aa»,  Yesang  -Tutelo. 


Y  e  tana —le  tan. 

Yeta  ottine-Etagottino. 
Ye-tdoa-Ye. 
Yeut=No6t. 
Yevepay*=  Yavapai. 
Ypaces.  Yguazes  -  Yguases. 

Y  hindaatachy- Yendestake. 
Yi  ata'tehenko«=Carrizo. 

Yikirga'ullt= Eskimo.  Imaklimint,  Tngiiklimiut. 
Yik'oa'paan  —  I  k  wopsum . 
Yi  kq'aio'-Yil  " 
Yiktt-Yukut 
Yita-Ute. 
Yi//eq-Itliok. 
Yrahta-Ute. 

Y  i  \  aqemae  «■  Yaall 
Ylackaa-Wailaki. 
Y-Mitches-Imiche. 
Ymunacam-Yi 
YmuTM-ImuriM. 
Yncignavin^lnisiguanin. 
Yned  «=  Nabedachc. 
Ynqueyunque— Yuqueynnque. 
Yoacomoco  —  Wieoeomoco. 
Yoamaco.  Yoamaooea' 
Yoamity  =•  A  wani. 
Yoani=~  Yowani. 
Yocallea- Y.-ki  I 
Yocovanes=  Yojuane. 
Yocut=  Mariposan  Family. 
Yo^dmani Yaudanchi. 
Yoclchane- Yawilchine. 
Yoem— Yuma. 
Yoetaha-  Navaho. 
Yofale,  Yofate=Eufaula. 
Yoghroon  wag©-  Yoroon  wago. 
Yohamite-Awani. 
Yohtoa=  Yokaia. 
Yoht-Zoht. 
Yohuane— Yojuane. 
Yohumna-Yandimni. 
Yo  kai-a-mah.  Yo  let-  Yokaia, 
Yoko-Yokol. 
Yokoalimduh-Yokolimdu. 
Yokod-Yokol. 
Yokpaha-Ovukhpe. 
Yo -kol-Yokol. 
Yokut«'-Marii>o»an  Family. 
Yolanchai'"  Yaudanchi. 
Yolays-Yolo. 
Yoletta-Isleta. 
Yolhios- Yokaia. 
Yoloy,  Yoloytoy-Yolo. 
Yolumne-  Tuolumne. 
Yora  pa-pa  Utahs  Yampa. 
Yonalina — Yonal  us. 
Yonanny  -  Yowanl. 
Yondeatuk  —  Yendestake. 
Yongletats— UclueleL 
Yonkiouame-=Jukiusme. 
Yon-kt-Zoht. 

Yonktina.  Yonktona- Yankton. 
Yonktona  Ahnah- Yanktonai. 
Yon  sal-pomaa  Usal. 
Yoochee—Yuchi. 
YookUta-l^kwiltok. 


Yoov'ta-rinta. 
Yoaueechae,  Yoquichaca—  Yukiehetunne. 
Yo  rbi  pianos  —  Erviplames. 

Yoaahmittia.  Yo-aem-a-te,  Yoaemetoa,   Yo  armetx 

Yotcmitea-Awani. 
Yoahol=- Usal. 
Yoabnway  oChemetunne. 
Yosimitiea — A  wani . 
Yo  sol  Pomaa<=>Usa). 
Yoaootnita  ^  A  wani. 
Yoatj  eeme  —  A  pache. 
Yoaumnia= Yusumne. 
Yota-Ute. 
Yotcheeme— Apache. 
Yo  to-tan-Tututunne. 
Youana.  Youane- Yowanl. 
Youcan-Yukonikhntana. 
Youchehtaht  UclueU't. 
Youcon— Yukonikhotana. 
Youcoolumniea«=  Yukolumni. 
Youfalloo — Eu  f  aula. 
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Youicomrs. 

Yaquiua. 
Youitts.  Youits-Yahach. 
Youkone-  Yaquina. 
Youkonikatana— Yukonikhotana. 
Youkon  Louchioux  Indians- Kutchakutehin, 
You  ma  talla= Umatilla. 
Yoona — Yowan  I . 
Young  Son  -  Hachepirllnu. 
Young  white  wolf =\V  oh  knot  mi 
Younondadya=Tionontati. 
You  pel  lay '--Santo  Domingo. 
You  quee-chae- Yukichtrtunne. 
Yooponi  Kouttana»~  Youkonikhotana. 
Youruk  -  Yurok. 
t-Noot. 

routaa-Ute. 
Youth  tan  unda= Youtfhtanund. 
You  tocketts  =  AtaakuL 
Youts-Ute. 

Yowana.  Yowanne—  Yowani. 
Yowaya~»  Iowa. 
Yowechani-  Yaudanchi. 
Yow'  e!  man'-ne- Yam-lmani. 
Yowkiee-  Yokol. 
Yo-woc  o  nae— Tawakon'. 
Yrbipias.  Yrbipimas—  Ervipiamea. 
Yrekos  Kikatsik. 
Yrocois,  Yrokoise-Iroquoia. 
Yroquet-Ononehataronon. 
Yroquois- Iroquois. 
Ya-Ais. 

Yacanea-YHCanlli. 
Yaleta-laleta.  Isleta  del 
Yalete.  Yaute- Isleta. 
Ytara=«Itara. 
Ytaua-  Etowah. 
Ytha-Yta. 

Ytimpabichie^  Intimbich. 
Yuahes-lowa. 
Yuanea  -  Iguanes. 
Yubas=\'upn. 
Yubipias.  Yubiaaiaa  -  Yavi 
Yubuincarini  -  YubuincariH. 
Yucal-  Yokol. 
Y  uc  ao  pi  —  Y  n  caopi . 

Yucss-Palaihnihan  Family,  Yuklaii  Family 

Yucatat-Yakutat. 

Yuchi-Uchean  Family. 

Yuchiha-Yuchi. 

Yuola'li-YuBhlali. 

Yucoatl-  YuquoL 

Yufala.  Yufala  hupayi,  Yufaus=Eufaula. 

Yugelnnt- J  ugelnute. 

YnTita— Ute. 

Yu-i'-ta-Xavaho. 

Yu-Ite-Yuit. 

Yuittccmo    A  pa«'he. 

Yu'ie  ma'ka"  tea  ubu'qpaye~ Y uzhemakanc he- 
ll oukh  pane. 
Yuiuanea—  Vojuane. 
Yuka-Yuklan  family. 
Yukaa-Yoknla. 

Yukagamut-chnagmiut,  rkak. 

YukagamuU^L'kak. 

Yuka?=Yokaia. 

Yukaipa,  Yukaipat- Yucaipa. 

Yukal- Yokol. 

Yukeh-Yukian  Ftimily. 

Yukh  =  Yaku. 

Yukhiti  ishak-Attacapa. 

Yu  W-Yuklan  Family. 

Yu  xi,  Yu  ki  tc*  *ann*-Y'ukiehetunne. 

Yukkweakwiooie = Y  u  k  wea  k  w  i(Kwe. 

Yukietas-Lekwlltok. 

Yuko  chakat.  Yukokakat,  Yukokokat-Soonkakat. 

Yukol- Yokol. 

Yok-qaia'  -  Yukhais. 

Yu'  k*qwa  ati -ju  -  Yu  k  h  wustitu . 

Yukukweu'a-Yukweakwioose. 

Yukulmey  -  Yukulme. 

Yukuth.  Yukuth  Kutchin-Tukkuthkutchin. 
Yukutneya  -  Yukulme. 
Yu-kwi-chi  Yukiehetunne. 
Yu'kwUta-Ukwiltok. 

Yu  kwfn'-a.  Yu  kwin'  u -me'  »unne- Yaquina. 
Yu'-kwi-tce'  jdnn*'-  Yukitchetunne. 
Yuk-yuk  y-yooae«Yukweakwio.i«e. 
Yulas-l'te. 


Yulata^Taos. 
Yullits-Ahtena. 
Yuloneea  Yuloni. 
Yum-Comeya.  Yuma. 
Yumanagan^  Ymunakan. 
Yumagatock  —  Yamako. 
Yumanoe— Tnwehaxh. 
Yumas  >inna 
YumatiUa- Umatilla. 
Yomayas-  Yuma. 
Yump— Yuma. 

Yumpatick-ara — Yambadika. 
Yum  pis    Yavapai . 
Yurasa— Yuma. 
Yumyura— Ute. 

Yonnakachotana,  Yunnakakhotana  -Koyukukho- 
tana. 

Yunque.  Yunqaeyunk-  Yugiuiuggv. 
Yu"eaaha- Dakota. 

Yu"taraye-runu    K  .<  k  n  

Yu'  mi  wan-wii— Yungyii. 
Yu-nu  ye— Tyuonyi. 
Yu'nya- Yungyu. 
Yupacha— Yupaha. 
Yupapais—  Yavapai. 
Ynprit-YuiL 
Yuquache — Yuk  ichetunne. 
Yuques= Yukian  Family. 
Yuqui  Yanqui=  Yugeuinggc. 
Yuraba  -Taos. 
Yurape  is— Yavapai. 
Yurmarj  ars  —  Y  uma. 
Ytt-nk-Weitxpvkan  Family. 
Yu  aal  Porno- Csal. 
Yu«A»'-Yussolh. 
Yutt-Ute. 

Yutacjen-ne,  Yutaha,  Yu  tah-kah  -  Navaho. 

Yuta-jenne=*  Faraou. 

Yutajen-ne— Navaho. 

Yutama.  Yutamo  1'to. 

Yu  tar-har/-  Navaho. 

Yutas=l'te. 

Yutaa  Ancapagari— Tabeguache. 
Yutaa  aabuaganaa-  Akanaqiiint. 
Yutas  Tabehuachis=Tabt*guache. 
Yutaa  Talarenoa=Tulaivnos. 
Yutawats- Ute. 
Yutcama -Yuma. 
Yute-Ute. 
Yuteahay-Apaihe. 
Yutila  Pa.  Yutilatlawi^  Navaho. 
Yatlnlath^l'cluelet. 
Yutoo'  ye-roop-*  Yuioyara. 
Yu-tau  tqaie,  xi 
Yutta-Ute. 
Yutuin-  Yutum. 
Yutss^  Yupu. 
Yuva  Supai  HavaMipai. 
Yvitac  hua  -*  Tvi  tao  h  nco. 

•  -Guayoguia.  Yjar. 


Zacatal  Duro— Ponos. 

Zacopinea— Tioplnes. 

Zagea    <  >-..l-.-. 

Za«nato-Awatobi. 

Zagoakin Ikoguilut. 

Zaguaganas.  Zaguaguss— Akanaquint. 

Zaguate,  Zaguato  —  A watobl. 

Zaivo  voia  =  Iowa. 

Za-ke=-Sauk. 

Zana— Sana. 

Zanana-Tenankutchin. 
Zancaguea-  Tonka  wa. 
Zandia  SjukIiu 
Zandie  jin'ga  —  Zandzhezhii 
Zandiu'li'-Zandzhulin. 
Zangne'darankiac  > 
8ni— ZnftL 

Zanker  Indianer—  Kutchin. 
Zan  tees-San  teo. 
Za  Plaaua-Saint  Francix. 
Zaramari-Tarahumare. 
Zarame  Xarame. 
Zaravay-Sarauuhl. 
Zatoe-Xat6o. 

Zautoouys.  Zautooys^l'zutiuhi. 
I  Zaxxauzai'kKn— Zakhamodken. 

Zea— Sia. 
J  Ze-gar-kin-a-IMma,  Zufii. 
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Ze  ka-ka=Kltkchahki. 
Zeka-thaka— THngfsutaa. 
Zekei  VilUge=Seek,s  Village. 
Zemaa=»Jeniez. 
Zembogu^ Ozanbogus. 
Z«o-ecu—Seneed. 
Zeneschlo— Geneaeo. 
Zeninge^Shcuango. 
Zennecu— Senecu. 
Z«mqua=>Tesuque. 
Zeton-Teton. 

Zi  onka-kutcbi,  Ziunka-kutahi 

Za-ut-Noot. 

Zeven  ateden  van  Cibola -Zufii. 
Zhiaguan-=  Siaguau. 
Zia— Sia. 

Ziaban,  Ziaguan  ^Siaguan. 
Zi  amma— THiaina. 
Ziatita- Three  Sainta. 
Zibirgoa— Sibirijoii. 
Zibola=Hawikuh,  Zufii. 
Ziguma-Cieuega. 
»'Zi  i-Sii. 
Ziiame=Sijame. 
Zika  hakiai"'-Kitkehnhki. 
Zill  tar'  dens.  Zill-t 
Zim»bian=»THimshian. 
Zinachaon -Shamokin. 
Zingomenea— Si>okan. 
Zi  nni  jinne  -  K  Innazi  nde. 
Zipiaa,  Zippia  Xue-Tsipiakwe. 
Zisagechroann,  Zisagechrohne-Missisauga. 
Zitoa— Pueblo  de  lo*  Silos. 
Ziunka  kutahi— Taugexalsn. 
Zivola«=Zufii. 

Zizika  aki*ui"',  Zizi'ka  akiai-Kitkehahki. 
Zien-Kuttchin,  Zjea-ta-Xouttchin-Vuntakutchtn. 
Zoe-Cboiz. 


Zoenji«Zufil. 
Zolajan— Sulujame. 
Zo  lat  e-se  diii  =  Z«>|i4 
Zolucana — Cherokee 
Zoneacbio,  Zoneahio, 
Zoni— Souoita. 
Zonneschio=»G 
Zopex»Soba. 
Zoptu—  Esopus. 
Zdykt-Zoht. 
Zoreiach-T.su 
Zouni=Zufii. 
Ztolam- Sulujame. 
Zuake-Suaqui. 
Zuanquiz-Quanquiz. 
Zuaque^Tehueco. 
Z  u  aq  ui  -  Sunqui. 
Zae  -  Dakota. 
Zuelotelrey-=Quelotetrey. 
Zugnia= Zufii. 
Zuguato = A  watobi. 
Zufaja,  Zulaian— 8ulu 
Zulocans—Coerokee 
Zumana ,  Zomanaa,  Zumaa 
Zumig,  Zun,  Zona— Zufii. 
Zundju1ia<-Zandzhu]in. 
Zune  Zonia,  Zuniani,  Zani-Cibola, 
Zuni  vioia-IIeshota  Ayahltonn. 


-ZufiL 


Zutoida=Tutoida. 
Zu'taamin -Zutseuiin. 
Zuxt-Zoht. 
Zuyi— Zufii. 

Zuzeca  kiyakaa=Kiyuksa. 
Zuzeca  wicaaa-*ShoHhoni. 
Zuzetca  kiyakaa  -  K  iyukaa. 
Zwan-hiooka-Towahiiahiooka. 
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